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TuE 1IiST0R\ of the DECL1^£ AND FaLI. OF THE RoMAV 
Empire l\as, from its first publicition, held so high a place 
in the estimation of the public, and h-is been so widely 
circulated, that a strong desire would naturally arise to 
know the history and character of Its distinguished author, 
and the circumstances b\ winch he was enabled to attain 
to the literary eminence winch he has occupied so long 
This inclination has been abundantly gratified Mr Gib- 
bon himself, in the anticipation of it, as soon as he was 
freed from the claims upon his time occasioned bv his great 
^rk, commenced a history of his life and writings , this 
I'-as continued to liis death by his friend Loid Sheffield, 
and a portion of his diary and correspondence was inter- 
woven with it From those ■volumes the subsequent sketches 
of his life, published with different editions of his work, 
have been cIiieTly taken , and os no library is considered 
to be complete without that work, so eveiy biographical 
dictionary would be judged defective which did not con- 
tain a life of its author Tlius it has happened, that there 
IS scarcely an individual of eminence, whose person and 
manners, whose moral and literary history, whose virtues 
and VIMS, are more universally known than his Yet, in 
the publication of a new edition of his histoiy, in a form 
Which fife it for extensive circulation amongst the readme 
and thinking portion of the nsing generation, it has been 
thought desirable to introduce it with a new sketch of liis 
we and character, which may serve to impress the reader 
wiUi a sense of the high excellences of the work, and of 

S n^«Sr ^'‘"'etime 

dihcencp ^ j encourage the student to 

SdT dir Vre ”“W It <I» "P lendo™ of h» rtjle, 
tomf. I ^ researches, and the subtilty of his 

of fte 4, 

It was on a visit to Rome m the year 1764 m tlie 

“'heat of Insage, on the 15th of October, that 

sat musing amongst the ruinsof the capital, while the 
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bare-footed fnars were singing vespers m the temple of 
Jupiter, when the idea of wnting the decline and fell of the 
city first started to his mind This was a grand and 
sublime conception, and the time which must elapse, and 
the labours which must be undergone, before its comple- 
tion, required a high and noble impulse From the place 
where he sat, he could look back on all the ages of Roman 
greatness , and the enthusiasm of his mind was necessary 
to support his efforts to record the progress of her decline 
“ At the distance of twenty-five years,” he says, I can 
neither forget nor express the strong emotions which 
agitated my mind, as I first approached, and entered, the 
eCemat city After a sleepless night, I trod, with a lofty 
step, die ruins of the forum , each memorable spot where 
Romulus stood, or Tully spoke, or Ctesar fell, were at 
once present to my eje , and several days elapsed before 
I could descend to a cool and minute investigation ”f It 
is a law of nature, that a fluid should rise to the beigbf 
from which it flows, and this stream of enthusiasm flowed 
down tiirough the dark ages of Roman story, till it pro- 
duced a work which rose to the elevation of Livy, and 
Sallust, and Tacitus, and claimed to participate in their 
undying fame 

The course of Mr Gibbon’s life and history will serve 
to show by what circumstances, and by what system of 
education, he was formed to a capacity for this great 
undertaking He was bom at Putney, on the 27th of 
April, 1737, of a respectable family, originally from Rolve- « 
don in Kent His ancestors are celebrated,''by himself^ 
as Tones Loth m church and state Under the Toiy ad- 
ministration of the last four years of tlie reign of Queen 
Anne, hia grandfather was appointed one of the commis- 
sioners of the customs In the year 1716, he was elected 
one of the diiectois of the South Sea company, and Ins 
hooks exhibited the proof that before his acceptance of that 
fetal office, he had acquired an independent fortune of sixty 
thousand pounds All this fortune was swept away bv 
die unfortunate issue of the Soudi Sea speculation, and the 
vindictive measures instituted by Parliament agamst the 
directors of it He was, however, allowed to retire with 
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ten thousand pounds, and with this he laid the foundntion 
of *1 second foitune, and died in 1736, leaving but a small 
part of it to his son, with whose marriage he was dissatis- 
hed, and the greater share to his two daughters 
Eduard Gibbon, the father of the historian, uas bom in 
1707, and received a liberal education at Westminster and 
Cambridge He aftenvards travelled on the continent, 
and at his return was chosen in 1734 as representative for 
the borough of Petersfield, a share of which had originally 
belonged to the family He joined the Tones, or Jacobites, 
m their opposition to Sir Robert Walpole and the Pelhams 
“ 1^ ith them,” sajs Mr Gibbon, “ he gave many a vote, 
with them he drank manv a bottle Without acquiring 
the feme of an orator or a statesman, he eagerly joined in 
the great opposition which, after a seven years’ chase, 
hunted down Sir Robert Walpole , and, in the pursuit of 
an unpopular minister, gratified a private revenge against 
the oppressor of Ins family in the South Sea persecution ”* 

Mr Gibbon was the eldest son of the marriage of his 
father with Tudith Porten, the daughter of a merchant 
residing at Putney He was succeeded by five brotliers, 
and one sister, who all died in their infancj His owai con- 
stitution was exceedingly feeble, and as his mother was 
much engaged in her vanous domestic pursuits, the care of 
tins frail being was committed to his aunt Mrs Cathanne 
Porten, who so well discharged the maternal office, that 
“ at her name,” he says, “ I feel a tear of gratitude tnck- 
ling down mj cheek " The care of his health occupied the 
greater part of her time for the first seven jears of his hfe, 
hut he made so much progress in Tiis education, as to 
acquire the knowledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic 
At seven years of age, he vvas transferred from a day-school, 
at Putney, to a domestic tutor, a Mr John Kirkby, a man 
of some genius and an author, who exercised this office for 
about eighteen months “ Ills learning and vartue intro- 
duced him to my father, and at Putney he might have 
found at least a temporary shelter, had not an act of indis- 
cretion again driven him into the world One day, read- 
ing prayers in the parish church, he most unluckily forgot 
the name of King George His patron, a loyal subject, 
dismissed him with some reluctance and a decent reward ” 

A man who had thought so much as he had done, on 
the subjects of language and education, vas surely no 
ordinary preceptor Mv childish years, and his hasty 
departure, prevented me from enjoyjng the full benefit of 
his lessons , but they enlarged my knowledge of arith- 
metic, and left me a clear impression of the English and 
Latin rudiments ’’i- 

In his ninth j’ear, 1746, he vvas sent to a laige boarding- 
school at Ifengston-upon-Thames, kept bv Dr Wooddeson 
and Ills assistants “ Every time I have since passed over 
Putney common,” says he, " I have always noticed tlie 
spot, where my mother, as we drove along in the coach, 
admonished me that I was now going into the world, and 
that I must now think and act for myself” J At this school 
he remained about two years, but his education was fre- 
quently interrupted by sickness, and he received his final 
recall m consequence of his mothers death This event, 
which made so deep an impression upon his fethers mind, 
as to sdter all his plans and prospects in life, and to cause 
Ins removal from “ the tumult of London and the hospi- 
tality of Putney," to the rustic soljtude of Bunton,^ de- 
livered him again to the kind and affectionate care of his 
aunt, whose influence m his education had a raatenal share 
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IB the formation of his character To her kind lessons 
he asenbed his invincible love of reading “ I feel,” says 
he, “a melancholy pleasure in repeating my obligations to 
that excellent woman, tlie true mother of my mind as well 
as of my health Her natural good sense was improved by 
the perusal of the best books in the English language , and 
if her reason vvas somewhat clouded by prejudice, her sen- 
timents were never disguised by affectation or bvpocnsy 
Her indulgent tenderness, the frankness of her temper, and 
my innate rising curiosity, soon removed all distance be- 
tween us like fnends of an equal age, we freely conversed 
on every topic familiar or abstruse , and it vvas her delight 
and reward to observe the first shoot oftmy young ideas ” 
Whenever the title of a book attracted his cunosity, with- 
out apprehension he undertook its perusal, “and Mrs 
Porten, who indulged herself in moral and religious specu- 
lations, was more prone to encourage than to check a 
cimosi^ above* the strength of a boy "|| This year, the 
twelfth of his age, he notes as the most propitious to Ins 
intellectual stature 

Tlie failure of his grandfather compelled his aunt to seek 
an honourable maintenance by keeping a boarding-house 
for the pupils of Westminster school Tliither her nephew 
accertnpamed her, and was immediately placed under the 
care of the head master. Dr Nicliol “ In the space of two 
years, (1749-50,^ interrupted by danger and debility, I 
painfully climbed," he says, “into the third form, and my 
nper age was left to acquire the beauties of the Latin and 
the elements of the Greek tongue Instead of audaciously 
mingling in the sports, tlie quarrels, and the connexions, of 
our little world, I was still cherished at home, under the 
maternal wing of my aunt, and my removal ftom West- 
minster long preceded the approach of manhood "IT 

Tlie violence and variety of Ins complaints induced Ins 
aunt to conduct him to Bath, where he vvas left for some 
time under the care of a maid-scrvant Receiving Iqile 
benefit from the waters, he was sent to the house of a phy- 
sician at Winchester This being also in vain, he accom- 
panied bis father to Bunton and Putney, and ev en attempted 
a renewal of his attendance at Westminster school Of 
this, however, he was incapable, but as he approached Ins 
sixteenth veai, his constitution was completely altered, and 
his disorders vanished Tins unexpected recovery encou- 
raging the hope of his education, he was placed at Esher 
in Surrey, under the care of the Rev Mr Philip Francis, 
the translator of Horace This attempt also failed, through 
(be negligence of the tutor, and Ins father, vexed and 
embarrassed, formed the resolution of carrying him to 
Oxford, where he was matriculated, April 3, 1752, as a 
gentleman commoner of Magdalen college, before he had 
accomplished the fifteenth year of his age It might have 
been expected, from the Tory education which young Gib- 
bon had received, from tlie thirst for knowledge oft which 
he was possessed, from the advantaqes affoided by the 
libraries and institutions of Oxford, and from the powers of 
mind with which he was endued by nature, that his intro- 
duction to that University would have led him to the high 
honours and emoluments of the English church But his 
mind had already received a bias which produced a totally 
different result The free and unshackled inquiries in 
which he had been indulged, unfitted him for that narrow 
range which is allowed by an established church and an 
orthodox creed , the actmty and energy of his disposition 
were disgusted wath the indolence and indifference of the 
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endowed professots, and he seems, unhappilj, to hve 
, fd'en upon Oxford at a time -which was pecuharlj unfa- 
vourable to the accomplishment of his wishes and expecta- 
lons The character of those ancient institutions is- that of 
leimanence Built upon the pnnciple of ln^alhblbt^ thej 
are intended for the preservation, and not for the discoxeiy, 
of fiuth , and whilst the world around them is in a state 
of perpetual progress, their aim is to retain tlie character of 
the ages in which the} were established, and to stand, like 
the rock of the desert, unmoved by the shifting sands 
which are driven onwards bj the winds Still it is impos- 
• sible, lu a free connti}, that even these institutions should 
remain uraffected b} the state of pubhc opinion and of 
general knowledge The world has been changed since 
fte time of Gibbon, and Oxford itself has partaken of the 
spirit of ronowtion Perhaps die seien^ of the attack 
made upon it bx Gibbon, at a time when his voice could 
consign to fame or mfamv, may have contributed to this 
reult 


“ I amved at Oxford,” he saj-s “ with a stock of erudi 
tion that might have puzzled a doctor, and a degree of 
ignorance of which a school-boy would have been ashamed 
M} introduction to it forms a new era in my life and at 
die distance of fort} }ears I still remember my first 
emotions of surprise and satisfaction In mx fifteenth 
year, I was suddenl} raised from a hoy to a man The 
persons, -whom I respected as mx superiors in and 
academical rank, entertained me wndi exei} mark of at- 
tention and civilit} , and my vanit} was flattered b} the 
velvet cap and silk gown, which distinguish a gentleman 
commoner from a plebeian student A kex was delixered 
into my hand, which gave me the free use of a numerous 
and learned librarx , my apartment consisted of three 
eluant and well furnished rooms in the new budding of 
Magdalen college, and the adjacent walks, had diei l^n 
frequented b} Plato’s disciples, might have been com- 
pared to the Attic shade on the hanks of the Ihssus Such 
was the feir prospect of mx entrance into Oxford 
These fair prospects were speedilv blasted « I spent 
fouTteea months,’ he saxs, " at Magdalen collese, the 
most idle and unprofitable of ray whole life, .the" reader 
xml pronounce between the school and the ^olar, but 
I cannot affect to helievt^ that nature had disqualified me 
for all bteiai} putsuits The specious and read} excuse 
o mx tender age, imperfect preparation, and hash de- 
mx} doubtless he alleced, nor do I wi«h to de- 
fraud such excuses of their proper xreight Yet, m mv 

’ capacity or application 

childish readmg bad displaxed an early, though a 
find prorensitx for hooks and the shallow flood mi<dit 

^ a cllar 

undpr discipline of a well-consWuted academx 

professois,’! 

bom translauons to ongmals, 

xvoiiW li 1 , studies, the wanderings of fimc> 

the tlm? ^‘™“ed, and I should have escapS 

of mx ume were decent eaq men, who 

Etrf' 2irdax4xvero 

the^/ ®°P^oy™ents, the chapel and 
ball the cofiee-hoose and the common room, nil ihe> ' 
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rehred, xveary and xvell satisfied, to a long slumber From 
the toil of readmg, or thinking, or xvnling, thq had ab- 
solxed their consdence; and tlie first shoots of learning 
and ingenuit} wathered on the ground, without }aelding 
au} fhiits to tlie owners or the public As a gentleman 
commoner, I was admitted to the societ} of the fellows, 
and fondl} expected, that some questions of literature 
would be the amusing and msfructixe topics of their dis- 
course Tlieu: conversation stagnated in a round of college 
busmess, Tor} politics, personal anecdotes, and private 
scandal their dull and deep potations excused the bnsk 
mtemperance of youth, and their constitutional toasts 
were not expressive of the most lively loyalty for the house 
of Hanover The example of the senior fellows could not 
inspire the under-graduates with a liberal spint, or serious 
emulation , and I cannot descnbe, as I never knew, the 
discipline of the college Some duties ma} p'ossibly have 
been imposed on the poor scholars, whose ambition aspired 
to the peaceful honours of a fdlowrship, but no independ- 
ent members were admitted bdow the rank of a gentleman 
commoner, and our vdret cap was the cap of hberty A 
tradition prevailed, that some of our predec^ors had 
spoken Latin dedaroations in the hall, hut of this ancient 
custom no vesbge remained The oh-nous methods of 
pubhc exercises and examinations were wholly unknown, 
and I have never heard, that either the president or the 
societx interfered m the private economy of the tutors and 
their pupib ’ J 

These tutors are represented as supplying, very imper- 
fectly, the neglect of fte Oxford professots They under- 
took more tlian they possessed the power of peforming, 
and though they were paid by pnvate contributions, yet 
their appointment depended on die heads of the house 
Neither the pupils, nor tlieir parents, were indulged with 
the bber^ of choice or change , the ^bgenc^ therefore^ of 
the tutors was xoluntarx, and consequently languid 

The tutors to whose hands die instruction of youug 
Gibbon was intrusted did not greadv depart fiaim the 
general character of their order The firs^ Dr W'alde- 
gtave, " was a learned and pious man, of a mild *dis- 
t position, strict morals, and abstemious life^ who seldom 
mingled in die politics or the jollity of the college But 
his knowledge of the world xvas confined to d.e Unix ersi^ , 
his learnmg was of the last rather than of die present age, 
his temper was mdolent, his faculties, which were not of 
the first rate, had been relaxed by the climate, and he was 
satisfied, like his fellows, with the slight and superficial 
discharge of an important trust. The sum of my improve- 
ment in die Universi^ of Oxford is confined to three or 
four Latin plays During the first weeks I constantly- 
attended lessons in mv tutor s room , but as they appeared 
equally devoid of pleasure and profit, I was once tempted 
to try the experiment of a formal apology The apology 
xvas accepted with a smile I repeated the ofience, with 
less ceremonx the excuse was admitted xndi the same 
indulgence No plan of study' was recommended for mx 
use, no exercises were prescribed for his mspection ; and, 
at the most precious season of youtli, whole days and 
weeks were suffered to elapse, without labour or amuse- 
ment, without advice or account 
The next tutor who is not named, was a much less 
resfiectahle person, “ who well remembered that he had 
a salarv to receive, and only forgot tliat he had a dut, to- 
perform Instead of guiding the studies 'md xvalcmng 
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over the behaviour of his disciple, he -was never summoned 
to attend even the ceremonj of a lecture , and excepting 
one voluntary visit to his rooms, dunng the eight months 
of his titular office, the tutor and pupil lived in the same 
college as strangers to each other ”* In consequence of 
this neglect, young Gibbon plunged into a dissolute course 
of life, and to frequent, dangerous, and costly elopements 
from college He returned, however, “ as if he had been 
an independent stranger in a hired lodging, without once 
heanng the voice of admonition, witliout once feeling the 
t.nn,1 of control ” yet his time was lost, his expenses were 
multiplied, his behaviour abroad was unknown , “ folly, 
as well as vice,” says he, “should have awakened the at- 
tention of my superiors, and my tender jears would have 
justified a more than ordinary degree of restraint and dis- 
cipline 

It was in this state of mind that he plunged into the 
depths of theologicrd inquiry, which in its results abruptly 
terminated Ins residence at Oxford, and affected the whole 
character and destiny of his future life His own relation 
of this important event is as follows “Erom my child- 
hood I had been fond of religious disputation , my poor 
aunt has been often puzzled by the mjstenes which she 
strove to believe , nor had the elastic spnng been totally 
broken by the weight of the atmosphere of Oxford The 
blind activity of idleness urged me to advance without 
armour into the dangerous mazes of controversy, and at 
the age of sixteen I bewildered myself in the errors of tlie 
church of Rome The progress of my com ersion maj tend 
to I'lustnte at least the historj of my own mind It was 
not long since Dr Middleton’s Tree Inquiry had sounded 
an alarm in the theological world much ink and much gall 
had been spilt in the defence of the pnmitive miracles, and 
the two dullest of their champions were crowned with aca- 
demic honours by tlie Umveraity of Oxford The name of 
Middleton wasunpopular, and his proscnption verj natural- 
1 j led me to peruse his writings and those of his antagonists 
Ills bold criticism, which approaches the precipice of infi- 
delity, produced on my mind a singular effect The ele- 
gance of style and freedom of argument were repelled by a 
shield of prejudice I still revered the character, or rather 
the names, of the saints and fathers whom Dr Middleton 
exposes, nor could he destroy my implicit belief that the 
gift of miraculous powers was continued in the church 
during the first four or five centunes of chnstianity But 
1 was unable to resist the weight of histoncal evidence, 
that, within the same penod, most of the leading doctnnes 
of popery were already introduced m theoiy and practice 
nor was mj conclusion absurd,' that miracles are the test 
of truth, and that the church must be orthodox and pure, 
which was so ofte^pproved by the visible interposition of 
the Deity Ihe ■marvellous tales which are so boldly at- 
tested by the B^ls and Chrysostoms, the Austins and 
Teroms, compelled me to embrace the superior merits of 
celibacy, the institution of the monastic life, tlie use of the 
sign of the cross, of holy oil, and even of images — ^the invo- 
cation of sainU, the rudiments of purgatory in prayer for 
the dead, and the tremendous mvstery of the sacrifice of 
the bodjr and blood of Chnsf, which insensibly swelled 
into the prodigy of transubstantiation "J A young friend, 
who had imbibed the same religious opinions, supplied 
him with popish books , but his complete conversion was 
effected by an English translation of two famous works of 
Bosbiiet, the Exposition of the Catholic Doctrine, and the 
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History of the Protestant Variations Lord Sheffield says 
that, to him, he imputed his change to the works of Par- 
sons the Jesuit, who lived in the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
Concerning the works of Bossuet, he adds, “ I have since 
examined die onginals with a more discerning eye, and 
shall not hesitate to pronounce, that he is indeed a master 
of all the weapons of controversy In the Exposition, a 
specious apology, the author assumes, with consummate 
art, the tone of candour and simplicity , and the ten-horned 
monster is transformed, at his magic touch, into the milk- 
white hind, who must be loved as soon as she is seen In 
the History, a bold and well-aimed attack, he displays, 
with a happy mixture of narrative and argument, the faults 
and follies, the changes and contradictions, of our first 
reformers, whose variations, as ho dexterously contends, 
are the mark of historical error, while the perpetual unity 
of the catholic church is the sign and test of infallible 
truth To my present feelings, it seems incredible that 1 
should ever believe that I believed in transubstantiation 
But my conqueror oppressed me with the sacramental 
words, “This is my body,” and dashed against each other 
the figurativ e half-meanings of the protestant sects Ev ery 
objection was resolved into Omnipotence, and after re- 
peating at St Mary’s the Athanasian creed, I humbly ac- 
quiesced in the mystery of the real presence ”§ 

Tlie circumstances of the present times will probably be 
tliouglit to justify some remarks on this extraordinary state- 
ment Popery, as it is maintained bv its more enlightened 
defenders, is founded on the declaration of our Lord to Ins 
apostles, 11 “ Lol I am with you always, even to the end 
of file world " In applying tins pass'^c of Senpture to 
the Romish church, they assume that tlie promise extends 
to the successors of the apostles to the end of lime, and 
that Jesus Chnst promises to be always with tliem, in the 
same sense that he was with his immediate followers 
’That IS, tliat he engages to grant to the rulers of the church 
miraculous powers, and the gift of the Holy Spirit, to 
enable them infallibly to hand down the true chnstian 
traditions, to ascertain the canonical books of Senpture, 
and to be the continual and unerring interpreters of their 
contents Prom these premises flow tlie authonty to de- 
termine, for the church, the doctnnes and discipline of 
the gospel and these are all connected with, and depend- 
ent upon, the poscession of miraculous powers It was 
against those powers, therefore, that Dr Middleton made 
his attack, by charging many of tlie early fathers with fraud 
or folly 'This attack, which was ostensibly directed against 
popery, was felt, by the high-churchmen of the English 
church, as a heavv blow upon themselves, cither in weak- 
ening the force of ecclesiastical authonty, or in secretly 
sapping the foundation of the gospel miracles And it 
was the arm of Dr Middleton to reduce them to the 
alternative, if they adhered to the existence of miraculous 
powers m the church, dunng the first centunes, of receiv- 
ing, with them, the doctnnes which necessanly lead to 
popery , or, if they rejected them, out of dread of this con- 
sequence, to establish a pnnciple of inquiry, which he 
imagined might be successfully turned against the miracles 
recorded in the Senptures Mr Gibbon took the first 
alternative, when he became a Roman catholic, and the 
second, when, after his recovery from popery, he became, 
and continued, a sceptic In botli cases he was the dis- 
ciple and follower of Middleton The New Testament, 
however, afibrds a pnnciple by means of which the candid 
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inqnuer may compleldy escape firom this ntful dilemma 
Jc the eijbtb diapter of the Acts of the Apostles, il is le- 
coided, that one of the eady chnstaus, m consequence of 
die fsreecntion at Jenissilem, irenl to the at} of Samana, 
and preached Chnst unto tliem 3Ian} were comated 
fai las pieachmff ^rhom he baplued, both men and rtimen 
iSiiracuIons cares Trere also effected bv the influence of 
that Sp Jit -which had been communicated to Phihp But 
themaaa-weatnofurtha He could not communicate 
tee Spint to the new disaples And when the apostles 
heard at Jemsalein. of this event, they sent down Peter 
and John, who laying- their hands upon them communi- 
cated the Holy Spirit- This moved the envy of Simon 
Hagus. who, when he saw that throu^ the laying on of 
the apostles’ hands, the Holy Spmt -was communicated 
offered them moner, not to pnrehase the g’ft of the Holy 
Spoilt, hut to purchase the power, that oa whosoever he 
meht lav his hands, he might receive the Holy Spirit. 
This state of thmgs would produce a natnial termination 
to the miracnlons powers of the chinch Mhen the 
apostles .were dead, the channel of commnnication would 
be cut o£ and ns those who had received from them these 
spmtoal gifts were gradually taken from the earth d'e gifts 
themselves would expire and thus, the first grand pnna- 
n’e of popery falls at a blow ith regard to the second, 
the literal rnteipretation of the promise that Chnst woi Id 
afibid the same pr^ence and the same anUrontv to the suc- 
cessors of the apostles, which they themselves had enjoyed. 
It IS suffuent. for the protestant advocate, to confront the 
dogmas of the Romish chnrch with reason and Scripture 
fromuhe use o^ Ure sign of the cross, to the prodigv of | 
transnbstantiation ’ And thus mav the miracles and the I 
divme authonti of the gospds be vindicated aganst the I 
corrapUons of popery on the one hand, and the rejection | 
of mfideht-i on the other An encouri^g -new of the j 
certain though slow progress of truth arises from the foct . 
that Dr Kaye, bishop of Bristol,* in his valuable Hlustra- j 
tions from Tertulhan, make use of this verj observation 
to account fo’’ the unsatisfactory statement, rspecting the 
mttacnloas powers, made bi that father 
kVhen a conscientious catholic is convinced of the im- 
posiUons of the church, it laieli happens but that, as was 
tae case -with Hr Gibbon, he become an unbeliever The 
auihonty on which he leaned is gone, and he knows not 
where to find a stable ground for his inquirv after truth 
But if the pnncip^e be admitted, that the miraculous 
powers naturally expired -with the first race of their pos- 
sessors, and that the promise of Clinst extends onli to 
wnat he should deem uec^sir} for the perpetuiij* and 
propagation of his religion, the fatbeis are reduced to the 
level of common men the decrees and creeds of councils 
me stopped of their infallibilitv, and we mav descend 
through the labyrinth of ecclesiastical histow, with the 
tordi of reason m one hand and the volume of Scripture 
m the oths* And thus, and onlv thus, maj the accumu- 
lated errors of ages Le extirpated, and the couscientrous 
inquiro- be p’Served from the sltenative of sureistition 
o- infidelity. 

As soon as Gibbon had satisfied himself as to the truth 
of the catholic faith, he sought out a pnest m London, 
renounced the protestant profes 5 roii,aiid -was admitted mto 
the pale of the Romish church He then -wrote a long 
IptET to his father, making known his change of senhment. 



and the reasons on whicii it was founded The father, 
equalli maignant and astonished at the communication, 
spoke, as his son sai s, somewhat imprudently of his change 
of religion, and the gales of Hagdalen colli^ were m con- 
sequence closed against him It does not, however, 
apjiear, how it would liave been cither honourably or 
practicable, for him so to have concealed his religion as to 
remain longer at O-dbid This expulsion onli added to 
his zealous attachment to his new faith, and his father, after 
long and sorrowful deliberation, at last determined, at the 
suggestion of Mr, afterwards Lord, Eliot, to send him 
from bis native land, and to fix him at Lausanne in Swit- 
zedand. m the house of a Hr Panlbaid, a respectable 
Calvinistic minister, m the hope that bj his mstmctions, 
his son's knowledge might be increas^, and Ins errors 
coweeted The first expressions of fais father’s anger made 
but a slight imp~es$>OD upon his mmd, fortified by the 
smcenli of his new convictions, and his spirits were 
i elevated b% the novel scenes which his journey afibrded, 
and the prudent conduct of his guide But when he 
i became an inmate in the house of Mr Panlliard, he ex- 
! presses a deep feeling of nnrasmess, ansmg fiom his igno- 
rance of the language and customs of the countt}, and the 
paisimoni of the domestic economy “ I had now,” says 
he, “ exchanged m\ elegant apaitmentm Magdalen college 
for a narrow, gloomy street the most unfrequented of an 
unliandsome town, for an old mcom'enient housy and for 
a small chamber, ill contnved, and lU furnished, which on 
the approach of winter, mstead of a companionable firy 
must be -warmed bi die dull invisible heat of a stove 
Prom a man I was agaro degraded to the dependence of 
aschool-bo) , Mr- Pavilhard managed my expenses wnich 
had been reduced to a diminutive state I received a small 
montldv allowance for my pocket money and, bdpless 
and awkward as I have ever been, I no longer enjoved the 
indispensable corofo’t of a serranL My condition seemed 
as destitute of hopy as it was devoid of pleasure. I -was 
separated for an rndeSmte. which appeared an infimte, 
term from roy native country, and 1 had lost all connex- 
ion with mv catholic friends Such was my first mtiuduc- 
lion to Lausanne : a place where I spent nearly five years 
-with pleasure and profit, which I afterwards revisited 
without compulsion and wb’ch I have finallv selected 
as the most grateful retreat for the decline of mv hfe.”^- 
Time, and the natural buoyancy of the yonthfiil mmd, 
soon reconciled h.m to his new condition 3Ir Pavilliard 
conducted himself towards him with equal kindness and 
pnidence. and thev speedilv entered upon a regular and 
confidential discussion of the articles of the cathohe faith 
Mr Gibbon it may be presumed was not reluctant to 
accept an apjieal to reason Against this the dogmas of 
ponery can never be maintained , and it is therefore the 
constant aim of then- defenders to establish the ground of 
ecclesiastical anthonty, and, like many other polemics to 
represent the rejection of Iheir mterpretations, as rebelhon 
against the revelation of God Mr Gibbon has not given 
the -vanous arguments by wbidi his sentiments were at- 
tacked, but be attributes his subsequent conviction as 
much to his own reflections, as to the acuteness of his in- 
structor " I stdl remember,” he savs, “ Ine solitaiy 
trmspo’t at the discovery of a philosophical argument 
agmnst the doctnne of tiansubstantiation : that the text of 
S^pture which seems to inculcate the real ptesency is 
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'lUested only by a single sense— our sight, while the real 
presence -Itself is disproved bj three of our son«es, the 
sight, the touch, and tlie taste The various articles of the 
Romish creed disappeared like a dream , and after a full 
conviction, on Chnstraas-day, 1754, 1 received the sacn- 
ment in the church of Lausanne It was here tliat I sus- 
pended my religious inquines, acquiescing, with implicit ' 
belief, in die tenets and mjstenes which are adopted by 
the general consent of catholics and protestants 
There is not perhaps a more sinking phenomenon in the 
whole history of the human mind, than the reverence 
vvhich has been paid to the literal interpretation of the 
declaration, “ This is my body,”— an interpretation to 
which Luther himself remained m subjection This is a 
prejudice, which has been handed down through many 
generations, and the rejection of it is artfully entangled 
with other consequences, at which the mind of the in- 
quirer IS apt to be alarmed But that the disciples of 
Christ diould have eaten, not his future spiritual and 
glonfied body, but the real, natural body, of their Master, 
whilst he sto^ alive and well before them, holding his own 
body m his own hands, is one of those monstrous imposi- 
tions, vvhich he who can persuade or compel another to 
receive, makes him his slave for ever 
Tliere can be little doubt, that the discussion which 
ended in delivenng Mr Gibbon from the bondage of the 
Romish system, left in his mind a latent and incurable 
scepticism on religious subjects, which he covered under 
the veil of a decent submission to the mystenes common 
to catholics and protestants, whilst he proceeded with all 
diligence to qualify himself for the literary eminence to 
vvhich he aspired “ Every man," says he, " who rises 
above the common level, has received two educations, 
the first from his teachers, the other and most import- 
ant from himself My worthy tutor had the good sense 
and modesty to discern how far he could be useful , as 
soon as he felt that I advanced beyond his speed and 
measure, he wisely left me to my genius , and the hours 
of lesson were soon lost m the voluntary labours of the 
whole morning, and sometimes of the whole day "-b His 
studies vverc devoted to the French, the I^tin, and the 
Greek languages, and his reading embraced die Latin 
classics under the divasions of historians, poets, orators, 
and philosophers, from the days of Sallust and Plautus, to 
the decline of the language and empire of Rome Prom 
this course he passed to the Greek, but neclected mathe- 
matical studies, after he had acquired the first principles 
“ Nor,” cays he, “ can I lament diat I desisted before my 
mind vvas hardened by the habit of rigid demonstration, so 
destructive of the finer feelings of moral evidence, which 
must however determine the actions and opinions of our 
lives". Amongst Ins more vanous reading, he enume- 
rates three particular books, which “ may have remotely 
contnbuted to form the historian of the Roman empire ” 
" 1 From the Pronncial Letters of Pascal, which almost 
every vear I have perused with new pleasure,! learned to 
manage the weapon of graie and temperate irony, even on 
subjects of ecclesiastical solcmnitv 2 Tlie Life of Julian 
by die Abb4 do la BIctene first introduced me to die man, 
and to the times, and 1 should be glad to recover my 
first cssav on die truth of the miracle which stopped the 
rebuilding of die temple at Tetusalcm 3 InGiannoncs 
Civil llictoiy of Naples, 1 observed widi a critical eye the 
progres, and abuse of sacerdotal powers, and the revo- 
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lutions of Italy in die darker ages”s In these studies, 
wadi a tour through Switzerland, and a correspondence 
which he aspired to open with some of the chief literau of 
the continent, he passed happily and profitably the re 
maining jienod of his residence at Lausanne 

The cndiusiasm of Mr Gibbon’s mind was not prone to 
he directed to the passion of love, but once in his life he suf 
fered that entanglement also The object of his affection w as 
aMissCurchod,theamiabledaughter,byaFrenohprotestant 
lady, of the minister of Grassy, a village in die mountains 
that separate the Pays de Vaud from the county of Bur- 
gundy “ In the solitude of a sequestered village, he be- 
stowed a hbetal and even learned education on his only 
daughter She surpassed his hopes, by her proficiency in 
the sciences and the languages ■ — I saw and loved 1 found 
her learned without pedantry, lively in conversaUon, pure 
in sentiment, and elegant in manners , and the first sudden 
emotion was fortified by the habits and knowledge of a 
more familiar acquaintance " Mr Gibbon was permitted 
to visit her several times at her fatheF s house He appears 
to hav e succeeded m making an impression upon her heart, 
and in the society of Lausanne, and the solitude of Grassy, 
to have felt a delight in indulging the hopes of a nearer 
union But these hopes were all dissipated on his return 
to England His father disapproved of the “ strange dh- 
ance," and he piously says, “ I yielded to my fate — 
sighed as a lover, I obeyed as a son ’'|| The sweet moun- 
tain-flower, whom he abandoned, was however destined 
to emerge from ohscunty to wealth and fame She be- 
came the wife of Neekar, a citizen of Geneva, then a nch 
banker at Pans , who, as pnme minister, afterwards at- 
tempted to direct the storms of the French revolution, 
and was hurled from his dignities to the ohscunty from 
which he rose But the celebnty of Madame Neekar was 
still greater, as the mother of Madame de Stael, whose 
talents and genius shed a lustre on all her connexions 
The disappointment vvhich Gibbon occasioned was, per- 
haps, no real loss IIis cold and selfish heart was, as 
Rousseau well observed, unworthy of such a woman 
But in her passage through life she drank deeply of the 
cup of sorrow, and had she remained the humble orna- 
ment of her native village, her course, though less splendid, 
might have been much happier 

In the year 1758, Mr Gibbon vvas permitted to return 
home Five years of industrious and well-directed study 
had stored his mind with deep and vanous knowledge But 
lus language, thoughts, and character, were formed m a 
foreign mould He vvas no longer an Englishman, either 
in his sentiments or habits, but he was still insensibly pie- 
panng for the great work which was to he the foundation 
of bis fame In the company of two Swiss o£Bcers of the 
Dutch servace, and in the character of their companion, 
he passed safely through France, notwithstanding the 
existing war After a leisurely and agreeable journey 
tlirough the Netherlands and Holland, he proceeded to 
England, and joined his father at London, who was tliere 
waiUng his amval He then hastened with eager impa- 
tience to the house of his aunt Porten, and the evening of 
their meeting was spent in the effusions of joy and con- 
fidence 

During his absence, his lather had married a second 
wife, and this event, with the awe which his presence had 
been used to inspire, occasioned him some anxiety with 
regard to his reception But it proved quite satisfactoiy 
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All constraint was Iranished at tlieir first interview, and tliey 

ever after continued on llie same terms of easj and equ-il 
politeness Tliese terms of polite intercourse appear to 
Inve suffered no inlemiption from lus attachment to 
Mademoiselle Curchod 

The prejudices vrhicih lie Ind formed -igainsl his mothcr- 
ithlaw we^ soon dissipated ** After some reserve on my 
side, our minds issociated in confidence and friendship ” 
Bj the indulgence of his parents, lie ivas left at lihcrtj to 
consult lus t^e in the choice of place, and companv and 
amusements And his evcursiotia were onU bounded b\ 
the limits of the island and the extent of his income, j 
Some attempts were made to engage him as sccrct-uj* in a 
foie.gn embas^ His account of his residence in England 
for two jears, partli in London, but pnncipalh at his 
fithcr s seat at Bunton. is graphic and mterestmg * Tlie 
metropolis affords mmj amusements which are open to all 
It IS Itself an astonishing and jierpetual sj*octacle to tlic 
cunous ejjc , and each taste, each sense will be gratified 
bj the vanetv of objects of a morning walk 1 assiduonslj 
frequented the theatres at a verv propitious era of the stage, 
when a constelbtion of excellent actotb, both in traged} 
and comedy, was cclip«ed bv tlie meridian bnglitness of 
Gamck m tlie matuntvof 1 h« ludgment and vigour of bis 
performance The pleasures of a town life are wulim tlie 
readi of eieiy man who is regardless of bis health, his 
monei, and his companj Bi tlie contagioa of example I 
was sometimes seduced but the better habits which I Irad 
formed at I^usannc, induced me to seek a more elegant 
and rational societj Had the rank and fortune of mx 
parents given them an annual establishment jn London, 
their own house would have introduced me to a numerous 
and polite circle of acquaintance Bui raj progress in tlie 

English world was rn geacral teft to my own efforts and 
those efforts were languid and slow I had not been en- 
dowed b\ art or nature, with tho«c happx gifts of confi- 
dence and address which unlock even door and eicty 
bosom \N bde coadies were rattling ihrougli Bond-street, 
I have passed mans a solitan evening, m roj lodsnng, with 
mv hooks, and on the approach of spring 1 xvithdrew, with- 
out reluctance, from the noisy and extensile scene of 
crowds wiUiout companj, and dissipation without plea- 
sure”* 

From the bugr scenes of tlie metropolis, he retired to his 
lathers residence at Bunton Here he enjojed a rural 
residence, surrounded bj a considerable estate, which his 
fether kept in bis own occupation The internal estahhsh- 
meni was managed bj ilis Gibbon ntli taste and pru- 
dence, and thej enjoved the society of a genteel and 
hospitable neighbourhood But the iatlier could never 
inspire his son with his lo\e and knowledsre of farming 
he was accommodated with a pleasant and spacious apart- 
ii^t, vath a librars on tlie same floor, which soon came to 
be considerc-d as his peculiar domain He sometimes 
accompanied lus father to public meetinss, and dinner 
parties wiJi the neighbounng gentij, but his chief atten- 
tion was devoted to reading, and to the procunng the best 
editions of the most valuable books Bx tlie assiduous studx 
o the best English authors, he xvas insensiblx qiialilying 

i^lf for his future labours, loxvards x’-hich his thoughts 
ifuallj recurred " The perfect composition, the nerv- 
ous language, tlie well-turned periods of Dr Robertson, 
learned me to the ambitious hope that I might one dav 
nead m his footsteps but the calm phnosophj*, the cir^ 
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less inimitable beauties, of bis Ihend and nval Hume, often 
forced me to close the volume with a mixed sensation of 
delight and dcs}nir ” 

In the spring of 1761 he, xvith much anxiety, appeared 
as the author of a small work, written in the French lan- 
Euage, entitled, “ Essai sur I’Elude de la Literature,” 
which he commenced in Lausanne and finished after his 
return Tins work serxed to raise his reputation amongst 
the hter'ti of the continent, but at home it made but a 
slight impression He aftenvards refused to publish a 
second cdiUon This same jear produced a singular 
change m his habits and occupations Through a spirit of 
loxaltx, lus father and himself had taken the commissions 
of major and captain in the Hampshire Ulilitia, withont 
suspecting that the one should be dragged from his form, 
and the other from his books, for the term of two xears 
and a li'df, to what he calls a wnndenns life of mililarj 
serxatude Tins nexx profession however irksome, was 
not destitute of uUlitx The mixed societx to which he 
was introduced, bx compelling him to throw off the reserxe 
which *>rose from his natixe <hinsss and foreign education, 
produced something approaching to the English character; 
xxhilst from the direct oa of the manoeuvres of his battalion 
he acquireil some knowledge of the constitution and move- 
ments of militaix bodies, and the meaning of militaij 
terms, which he found of advantage when he came to wnte 
die history of the Roman empire 

At the peace, his regiment was disbanded, and he gladly 
exdianged the life of a soldier for die retirement and stndj* 
of his fathers house His time of life, and the prevailing 
custom gave hm a wish to make a tour upon the conti- 
nent. which was quickened bj a natural desire to revisit 
Lausanne, towards which Ins mind often reverted with 
pleasing recollecUons Haxirig obtained some valuable 
introductions, he set out for Pans in the beginning of 1763 
The reputation xvhicli he had acquired bx bis Essaj-, aided 
his Icttcra of recommendation in introducing him to the 
best societx He had familiar access to the morning as- 
semblies of the philosophers, and to the evening parties of 
the fashionable world , and in the delights of that seducing 
capital he spent fourteen xveeks, with so much pleasure, as 
to confess, dial if he had been nch and independent, he 
should, probablx, haxe fixed there his final residence 

From Paris he proceeded to Lausanne, xxhere he met 
with a cordial reception from lus former fnends, who were 
gntified bx the proof of lus attachment xvhich his visit 
afforded His xenerable tutor shed tears of jox He did 
not howpxer return to the homelx establishment, and frugal 
table, of I^Ir Paxilbard, but entered as a boarder the 
house of 3Ir De Jleserx, xvhidi for the beautj of its 
situation, the elegance of its accommodations, and the 
qualitj of its guests long continued almost without a 
parallel in Europe. Here he made acquaintance with Sir 
Holroxd, afterwards his fnend Lord Sheffield, in whose 
comjianx he performed his Italian jonrnex Amidst the 
various societies which enlivened his staj at Lausannei, 
there IS one so singulaiij interesting, such a specimen of 
simple innocence, as to demand especial notice. “ Sly 
favourite socictj had assumed from tlie age of its members 
die denomination of die spnng, La Societd du Fnntems 
It consisted of fifteen or twentx xoung unmarried ladies, of 
genteel, though not of the veij first, Emilies . die eldest 
perliaps about txventx, all agreeable, several handsome 
and two or three of e.\quisite beaurt' They assembled at 
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each others’ houses almost every day, vvithout flie control or 
even the presence of a mother or an aunt, they were 
trusted to their own prudence, among a croud of joung 
men of every nation in Europe They laughed, they sung, 
they danced, they played at cards, and acted comedies, 
hut in the midst of this careless gaiety they respected 
themselves, and were respected by the men The invisi- 
ble line between liberty and licentiousness vvas never 
transgressed by a gesture, a word, or a looh, and tlieir 
virgin chastity vvas never sullied by the breath of scandal 
or suspicion A singulir institution evpressive of the 
innocent simplicity of Swiss manners’” 

After a stay of nearly eleven months it Lausanne, he 
proceeded to Rome Ihere it was that he first formed the 
distinct idea of his history He had been constantly pre- 
paring, by the most recondite researches, for some such 
undertaking, and his attention had been successively drawn 
to various objects, which it is not now necessarv to recapi- 
tulate, as nothing but the hare recollection of them remain 
Though the view of the capitolof ancient Rome, swarming 
with monks and friars, produced his final determination, 
yet the first bias towards such a theme had been given 
many years before “ In the summer of 1751, 1 accom- 
panied my father on a visit to Mr Hoite’s m Wiltshire, 
but I vvas less delighted with the beauties of Stourhead 
thin with discovering in the library i common book, the 
continuation of Echard’s Romm History, which is indeed 
executed with more skill and taste than the previous work 
To me the reigns of the successors of Constantine were 
absolutelv new, and 1 was immersed m the passage of the 
Goths over the Danube, when the summons of the dinner 
bell dragged me reluctantly from my intellectual feast 
As soon as I returned to Bath I procured the second and 
third V olumes of How el's History of the World, which ex- 
hibit the Byzantine history on a larger scale Mahomet 
and Ills Saracens soon fixed my attention , and some 


instinct of criticism directed me to the genuine sources 
Simon Ockley, an original in every sense, first opened my 
eyes, and I was led from one book to another, till I had 
ranged round the circle of oriental history ”t Tins was 
the preliminary step of preparation for the History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, taken before he 
had attained his sixteenth year 
His intention, when it was first formed, was only to 
write the histon of the decline of the city, but subsequent 
inquiries gradually extended his attention to that of the 
empire The studies which he then prosecuted, with a 
direct design to this object, are thus enumerated « 'Die 
classics os low as Tacitus, the younger Pliny , and Juvenal, 
were my old and fiimihar companions, I msensibly plunged 
into the ocean of the Augustan history , and in the de- 
Bcending senes, I iniesligated, with my pen almost alwajs 
m my hand, the original records, both Greek and Latin, 
from the reign of Trajan to the lost of the western C®sais 
be subsidiary ravs of medals and inscnptions, of geo- 
graphy and chronology, were thrown on their proper 
obyects and I applied the collections of Tillemont, whose 
inimitable accuracy almost assumes the character of genius, 
to fix and arrange within my reach the loose and scattered 
atoms of liistoncal information Dirongh the darkness of 
he middle ages, I explored my way in the Annals and 
Antiquities of Italy of the learned Muraton, and compared 
them diligently with the parallel or transverse lines of 
Sigomus and Maffei, Baronins and Pagi, till 1 almost 
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grasped tlic rums of Rome in the fourteenth century, with- 
out suspecting that this final chapter must be attained by 
the labour of six quartos, and twenty years Among the 
books which I purchased, the Ibeodosian Code, with the 
Commentary of James Godefroy, must be gratefully re- 
membered I used It, and much I used it, as a work of 
history rather than of ywnsprudcncc, hut m every light it 
must be considered as a full and capacious repository of the 
political state of the empire an the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies As I believed, and as I still believe, that the pro- 
pagation of the gospel and the tnumph of the church are 
inseparably connected with tlie decline of the Roman 
monarchy, I weighed the causes and effects of tlie revolu- 
tion, and contrasted the narratives and apologies of the 
chnstians themselves, with the glances of candour or 
enmity which the pagans have cast on the rising sects 
The Tewish and Heathen Testimonies, as they are collected 
and illustrated by Dr Lardner, directed, vvitliout super- 
seding, my search of the ongiuals , and in an ample dis- 
sertation on the miraculous darkness of the passion, I 
privately withdrew my conclusions from the silence of an 
unbelieving age ” J 

From Rome Mr Gibbon proceeded to Naples, whence, 
after his curious appetite, as he terms it, had been satiated 
with Italy, he returned home, where he arrived in June, 
1765 Tlie five years and a half which elapsed between 
tliat time and his father s death, m 1770, he reflected upon 
as the part of his life which he passed with the least portion 
of enjoyment, and which he Temembered with the least 
satisfaction The resignation of his father, and the deatli 
of Sir 'Dramas W orsley, occasioned his appointment to the 
rank of major and licutenant-colonel commandant of the 
rmhtia regiment but every year made him more dissatis- 
fied with the occupations and company to which tins office 
introduced him and in tlie year 1770, he finally re- 
nounced the connexion In the mean time, the solitude 
ofhis lathers house was enlivened by a visit from his most 
intimate friend at Lausanne, Mr Deyvetdun With this 
amiable young man he passed several weeks or months in 
a year for four successive summers, “and our free con- 
versations," says he, “ on eveiy topic that could interest the 
heart or understanding, would have reconciled me to a 
desert or a prison ’’ 'Die winter months were spent in 
London, where he continually enlarged the sphere of Ins 
acquaintance, and in conjunction with several travellers 
established a weekly convivial meeting under the name of 
the Roman Club But amidst this vmety of imusements, 
and occupations, he felt a bitter regret tbit he hid not 
ongmally dev oted himself to the pursuits of activ e life He 
saw his contemporanes move along m the piths of vvealtli 
and honour, establish themselves in mamage, and possess 
houses of their own, whilst he remimed stationaiy, alone, 
and vnsvgmficasit, aw inmate wf another’s house ** 1 la 
mented,” says he, “ that at the proper age I had not em- 
braced the lucrative pursuits of the law or of trade, the 
chances of civil office or India adventure, or even the fat 
slumhere of the church — ^Expenence showed me the use 
of grafting my private consequence on the importance of a 
great professional body From the emoluments of a pro- 
fession I might have derived an ample fortune or a com- 
petent income, instead of being stated to the same nairow 
allowance, to be increased only by an event which I sin- 
cerely deprecated The progress and the knowledge of 
our domesbc disorders aggravated aiy mxiety, ind I 
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besnn to apprehend that I might bo left, m tn% old age, 
nithout the fnuts cither of industrj or inheritance 
With Ins fnciid Mr Dc^a■crdun,^^ho had come to Eng- 
land wi the hope of iMtcniig his condition, lie di<cus«od 
«cii*eral projects for tlicir nintiial liencfit He contemplated 
the decline ard fall of Home at nn awful distance, and as 
.a present object made some prosTcss m a liistora of the 
rcTOhitions of Switzerland, and watli liisfncnd commenced 


a liimta jotimil under the title of “ Mcmoins 1 itemirrs 
dc la Grande Bretagne*' This work met aiiili little cii- 
coiin::cmcnt Two volumes were puldtshcd, and the 
materials of a third ncarh completed when U came to a 
termination b\ the appointment of Mr Dts'cnlnn to tlie 
s luation of tnselUm: coicmor to Sir Ilichanl W orslc\ 

Mr Gibbons iicM performance avas an anotismoits 
attack on Dr Warburton, wbicli be aftenwds censured 
as stvere and cowmlU Tlic subject svas this In the 
sivlb liook o'" the A ncul \ ircil describes llui descent of 
jljieas into ibc world of spirits, Iciding bim through tht 
shadows of a dark mnhl to the meridian bnsluncss of the 
clisan firhls, and then, bi dismissing him throiich tlie 
norv cate the issue of deceitful dnams seems to re«olie 
the svho’c into the “ lnstlc<s fabnc of a s ision *' Dr 
Marbarton to p\e a substance to this shadows scene 
had sen, claliontels and ingeniowslj arguctl U as an 
allccotical rep-uscntation of the initiation of neas into 
the niensinnn nis'stenes Tins hspoilitsis, sshicli had 
long rcicncd uncontradictcd, thronah the osoqiowcnng 
learning and dogmatism of its author, ^Ir Gihbon had the 
hardihood to attack, to the entire saiisfietion of die learned 
ssorltl, which was confitmeil bs the total silence of Dr 
kVarlnirton and bis fntnds “ If \ irgil,' said he, “ was 
not imtiatcfl he could not, if he were he would not re\eal 
the secrets of the initiation ’ And the anathema of Horace, 
iclabo qiii CVrtns •acnitn iiilgint, Ac ** at once attests 
his oivn ignorwce, and thr innocence of his fnciid ” Tlic 
descent into hades wts, thereftite, finallj restotwl to the 
region of fobles 


In the tear 1770, he had to mourn the loss of Ins fithei 
whose latter \nr>had hern imbitlenal In pociiniatj em 
barrassments, but who lift the clnracler of one enduec 
watli the warmest sirtups of the head and heart, with thi 
warmest sentiment' of honour and liiimamt) “ Ui' 
graceful jierson, polite address, gentle inanmrs,and uiv 
afToctid cbeerrulncsr,, Tvi Qinmendcil him to tlicfnour o 
men compain and in the change of times and ojmiioh’ 
his hhcnl spirit had long since dcliicrcd him from Uh 
prejudices of a Torj education ” 

Tlie death of his fithcr left Jlr Gibbon in a state o 
diffieuUs, as to the settltmrnt and disposal of his propetts 
from \ Inch ertangkment he could not evlncate liimsc If n 
less than two jeirs But his regular and economical turr 
or mind found, at last, a comfortable independence Hi 
spec I j enlarged the circle of his acquaintance, and the 
mtmlier of his books, and became a member of all tht 
asnonailt clubs He celebrates cspeciallj that weekh 
societj, which included a ! irgc portion of the learning, tht 
sf, and die talent, of that distinguished period f 

composition of the first solumc of In- 
tful, even the titkof the work, the true era of tlu 
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decline and f ill of the empire, (lie limits of the introduc- 
tion, the diiision of lb" chapters, and the order of the nar- 
mtiTc , and I was often tempted to cast awaj die labour 
of SCI cn s eats Tlio st j le of m author should be the image 
of Ins mind, but the choice nnd command of language is 
the fruit of cacrcisc Man) cvpcrimcntswctc made before 
i I could bit the middle lone between a dull cliromcle, and 
I a ilietoncal dccl imation , tliroc times did I compose the 
1 first ch iptcr, and twice the second and third, before 1 was 
tolenbU rcrtnui of tlicir cficct In the remainder of the 
was I advanced with n more equal and steadj pace, but 
tlie fiftcciitli and siMccnth cliapicrs base been reduced, bj 
dircc succcssiic rciisals, from n large volume, to (htir 
present sue, and thev iiiigbl still be compressed, without 
anj lews of ficts or sentiments Ati opposite fault inaj be 
imputed to the conci«c and superficial narnitivc of the first 
reigns from Commodus to Alcaandcr ”t 
^ llie fir't volninc of the liistoij was pubbsbed m robru- 
.irj', 177C, the second and tliml in April, 1781 , and the 
concluding volumes in Mav, 1788, .ind, on Uic 8lh of that 
month, n cheerful littrir} dinner wns given .at tlic house of 
bis bookseller, to celebrite the conclusion of the under- 
taking, and ilic 'list anniversai^ of the author’s birtb-daj 

During the aw fid intcia al of the preparation for the pub- 
licatton of the first volume, “ 1 vvas,' sa\s he, “ neither 
clitcil hj the ambition of fmic, nor depressed bj the 
apprcliension of contempt M\ diligence and accuraev 
were attested bj mv own conscience Historj is the most 
|K>piihr species of wTilmg, smcc it c in adapt itself to the 
higliest or the lowest eajvicitj I bad chosen an illustri- 
ous subject Home is familiar to the school-boj and the 
Statesman , and inj narrative was deduced from llio last 
jieriodof cltssical reading I bad likewise llattcrcd mj- 
sclf tint an age of light and bbtrtv would receive, without 
scand il, an inqtiin into the human anees of the progress 
and cstablislinuntorclinsttanilv ’s 

file success of this volume gntified liis utmost ambition, 
nnd pc rbaps exceeded bis most sanguine expectations Hie 
first impression was cxlnusicd iii a few dnjs,nnd a second 
nnd tliinl edition sjiecdilv prepared Tlic delight of the pub- 
lic cquallctl tbo s uisfacUoit of the ai tlior Congratulations 
poured in on cverv side But this liarmonv of ft-clingvvas 
soon inicmipttd,b) the fierce atuck which w. is made, from 
various quarlCN, on tbo fiftcenili and sixteenth clnplcrs of 
the history, in which the author wais considered as having 
covertly and anfully attempted, with all the powers of his 
geinns nnd Iciming, to saj) the foundations on which the 
truth of tlinstiamtj' rests 

He fell, however, sufficient enconngement to prosecute 
the work to Its completion Tlic latter volmncs were, from 
circumstances to be related, wnttcii at I ansanne, and there 
the history vvas finished “It vvas,” savs he, "on the day, 
or ralhcT night, of the 87th of ,Twnc, 1787, between the 
hour', of eleven and twelve, that I wrote the last linos of 
Uic last page, in n summer-house in mv garden After 
laying down my pen, I took several turns in a bcrceau, or 
covered walk of acacias, which commands a prospect of the 
country, the lake, and the mountains Tlie air was tem- 
perate, the sky was serene, the silver orb of the moon was 
reflected from the waters, and all nature was silent I will 
not dissemble the first emotions of joy, on the recoverv of 
my freedom, and perhaps the establishment of my fame 

nine Sir loirph Umiks Pr W'Bilon, Xlr 71ioinii$ W nrton Pi Uurnn, 
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Blit my pnde was soon humbled, and a sober melancholy 
was spread over my mind, bj the idea that I had taken an 
everlasting leave of an old and agreeable companion, and 
that whatsoever might be the future date of my histoij, the 
life of the historian might be short and precarious I will 
add two facts, winch have seldom occurred in the com- 
position of Slit, or at least of five, quartos 1 My rough 
manuscript, without any intermediate copy, has been sent 
to press 2 Not a sheet has been seen by any human 
eyes excepting those of die author and the printer The 
faults and merits are exclusuely my oivn " 

The lapse of forty jears, and the various discussions 
which this history has undergone, enable us to estimate, 
more impartially and a<x:urateiy, its excellences and defects 
The conception of it was happy and sublime Tlie Roman 
republic, having conquered the world by its arras, and 
established the glory of its name amongst all nations and 
through every age, at last sank under a despotic sway , and 
after a long penod of misrule and suffering, covered the 
world, which it had subdued, with its majestic nuns 
Yet large as was the interval of time which elapsed between 
the accession of Augustus and the inroads of the northern 
barbarians by whom the empire was destroyed, and im- 
portant as were the e\ents which it embraced, there ovas no ! 
Engikh history which could throw any satisfactory light 
upon It Through this dark and dreary chaos, therefore, 
Mr Gibbon undertook to form a safe and open path, and, 
in the result, he gave to the woild the most elaborate and 
the most accurate history which it had ever possessed 
And this period of darkness became, through lus labours, 
the most lucid portion of the history of the human race 
The sources to which he had recourse have already been 
shown, but, copious as they are, they would have been of 
little avail, without that various learning, that patient 
research, that unwearied diligence, and that proud fidelity, 
which he emplov ed in this great undertaking Every distinct 
contemplation of it increases the admintion with which it 
is regarded, and eveiy succeeding edition has only served 
to prepare the way for another One ill effect has how- 
evei, occurred from it His splendid, and stately, and 
artificial style, though sometimes one of surpassing beaufy, 
has served to corrupt the simplicity of English composi- 
tion It IS impossible for a people, or an indii idual, to be 
much conversant witli it, without falling into a certain 
degree of imitation Yet it is the worst of all styles for 
'oluntarv and studied imitation It wants sirophcity, 
variety, and case It fatigues by its unvarying majesty, 
yet It was an artificial instrument, well adapted to the 
purpose and the mind of its inventor The memory of 
Gibbon was stored with tlie result of long and laborious 
researches, and lus sentences were formed on such a plan 
M that the greatest possible quantity of information might 
e compressed into tliem An inferior writer who imitates 
t le external construction of his sentences, without possess- 
ing the copiousness of information of which they wem the 
vehicles, only produces a pompous and empty style, which 
IS disgusting to every reader possessed of a delicate taste 
A more serious objection, and equally well founded, 
w'B immediately made, on the publication of his first 
aoUime, against the statements concerning the Christian 
xehgion which are contained in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
chapters His enumeration of the second causes, which 
issistcd in the establishment of chnstianiti, were under- 
stood to he written with a concealed intention of msinu- 
•>Jing that these were the only, or at least the sufficient, 


causes, and that its divine autlionly was, therefore, a fit 
subject for doubt, if not for denial His whole history and 
wntmgs prove the truth of the allegation , and whilst tins 
must be acknowledged, one palliation ought to be offered, 
that in his intercourse with the world, and still more m his 
historical researehes, he had been chiefly presented with 
the dark side of chnstianily, in the contentions, the bigotry , 
the cruelty, the worldliness, and tlie vices of its professors 
This view, operating on the pnnciple laid down by Mid- 
dleton, and upon the moral state of his own mind, pro- 
duced a hatred of that religion which no evidence could 
overcome Yet tliere are many jiassages in his works 
which show the melancholy void left, hy the rejection of 
It, in his heart and feelings At the close of his memoirs 
he introduces these pathetic reflections “ The present is 
a fleeting moment, the post is no more , and our prospect 
of futurity is dark and doubtful Tins day may pfivsifr/jr bo 
my last but the laws of probability, so true m general, so 
fallacious in particular, still allow about fifteen v ears I 
shall soon enter into tlie period which, as the most agree- 
able of his long life, was selected by the judgment and 
experience of the sage Fontanellc IIis choice is approved 
by the eloquent histonan of nature, vvho fixes oiir moral 
happiness to the mature season in which our passions are 
supposed to be calmed, our duties fulfilled, our ambition 
satisfied, our fame and fortune established on a solid basis 
In private conversation, that great and amiable man added 
the weight of lus own experience, and tins autumnal 
felicity might be exemplified m the lives of Voltaire, Hume, 
and many other men of letters I am far more iiichned to 
emhrace than to dispute this comfortable doctnne I will 
not suppose any premature decay of mind or body, but I 
must reluctantly observe that two causes, the abbreviation 
of time, and the failure of hope, will always tinge with a 
browner shade tlie ev ening of life ” Had Mr Gibbon con- 
descended to seek for examples amongst those holy men 
who possess “a hope full of immortality,” he might have 
seen their declining evening gilded by a sun, which amidst 
the softness of its setting gloiy, 

rorclold n bnglit nsini; asain ” 

Notwathstanding the objections to which it is liable, the 
ecclesiastical part of Mr Gibbon’s history is exceedingly 
valuable for its relations of facts , and may be referred to, 
under proper caution, wnth great advantage Besides con- 
sulting the original wnters, he made much use of Mos- 
heim’s work, “ De rebus chnstnnis ante Constantinum," 
tlie most copious and impartial of all ecclesiastical com- 
pilations and though his sentiments with regard to Chris- 
tianity led him unhappily to introduce too frequently that 
“ grave and temperate irony” which he learned from Pas- 
cal’s Letters, yet his pride secured him from the wilful mis- 
representation of facts, and his diligent acuteness generally 
prevented him from mistaking them The chnstian church, 
being made " part and parcel” of tlie Roman empire, was 
a fit subject for the historian of its declmc and fall His 
view of it, as intimately connected with that fall, is equally 
in accordance with prophecy and fact 'Tlie prophet 
Daniel, interpreting to king Nebuchadnezzar the dream 
of a stone cut out of the mountain without hands, which 
destroyed the iron and clay feet of his image, tells him, 
“ that in the days of those kings, shall the God of heaven 
set np a kingdom, which shall break in pieces and consume 
all these Kingdoms, and it shall stand for ever ” The 
Roman emperors assisted in fulfilling this prophecy in two 
ways 1 In persecuting the Christians, and so bringing 
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on tl)emschcs the ihrealemng, “ He tlial fills upon this 
stone bliall he bTohenj-ind upon nhomsoeior it shall fall 
It shall gnnil him to ponder,” and, 2 By corrupting the 
Christian chiiri.li in endowing its bishops and cleig} with 
ivcallh, md power, and civil aiitliontt, and thus assisting 
m torminu the predicted man of sin, who was “to exalt 
himself ahoie all that is, called God and is worshipped ” 
Tlie pcTseciition of the pagans, in connexion with the es,- 
t ibhshnieiit and comiption of chnstianitj, tended to xx oaken 
tlie empire by introducuig jealousies and dtxisions Uie 
superstition of the chnstians sened to extinguish tlie ex- 
piring flame of Greek and Homan hteratiirc, and their 
aiersion to xvar contributed to injure die discipline and 
efhcicncx of the armies, Ihc records of the faith, the 
chanii, and the patience of the chnstian church, are hidden 
from human inspection, xxhilst historv can onlj catch its 
coarse features, its pnde, its intolerance, its fierce disputa- 
tions, and its reciprocal anathemas The attempt, therefore, 
of hlilner, who aimd at writing the history of the true 
church, and jet at xmdicaang its authontatixc Cstablish- 
ment and consequent corruption bj Constantine and Tlico- 
dosiiis, migiit nalunlly be expected to be morn partial, and 
less accurate, than that of Gibbon, xxhosc bias led linn to 
perceiic,and to reprobate, the inconsistency of its conduct 
xvid) Its professed principles 

Considering the christiin cluircli as a combination of 
pure and spiritual religion, xxith mixed motixes arising 
from human interests and passions, some of the second 
causes, to xxhicb its establishment is attributed b> Gibbon, 
are of undeniable efiiLacy, they serxed to propagate at 
least that part of it winch tended to its corruption, as fore- 
told m the New Testament But that second causes could 
account for it as a xxhole, is a position uttedx proundlcss 
Tlie claim of miraculous powere could not, under the cir- 
cumstances in xxliich It xx-is made, possess nnx elficiencj, 
but on the supposition of its truth , and this is tlie great 
proof for the dixine autlioritx of clmsUanitj Tlie hojie of 
immortality, and the real to xxhicli it prompted, being 
founded on the belief of the resurrection of Tesus, could 
onlx exist as a consequence of that event llie practice of 
rigid xirtiic, combined with the unxaning teaching of the 
chnstian Scnpturcs, attest their dixinc original , for from 
what merely human source did such perfect maxims of 
love to God and to man ever proceed’ And tlie simple 
constitution, and kind and gentle discipline, of the primitive 
cliurcli, manifest that human principles and hum m passions 
were not conccnicd in their establishment, cspecialh when 
they are contrasted with the intolerant and proud domina- 
tion of subsequent ages 

One other weighty charge has always been brought 
against that indelicacy of description, which abounds m 
the liistoiy, and especially m the latter volumes In his 
memoiis, Mr Gibbon expresses surprise at the cliaige, and 
pleads 111 his defence that the licentious passages are con- 
fined to die notes, and to the obscnnly of a learned 
language, and that (hey arc necessary to gix c a just picture 
of the times which his work describes Tlie apology is 
msufiicient There is an evident complacency in the 
descnptions complained of, which indicates a polluted 
mind, and a xatnicd taste Tliese, together with Ins 
inicterate hatred of revealed religion, continually mam- 
tested by the most subtle insinuations of fnud and false- 

ood, and the keenest irony against Us professors, require 
tap exercise of great vigilance and caution in the perusal 
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of tins, in oUier respects, most important and valuable 
liislory 

A candid mind, impressed with the love of truth, and 
anxiously seeking its attainment, cannot but be struck 
xxatli the plausible jirofessions of reverence for Christianity, 
under the cover of which, Mr Gibbon perpetually aims to 
instil Ins owai heartless scepticism into liis reader “ H by ,” 
would such an one ask, “ did he not avow his convictions 
honestly and openly’ ^\hy tins continual mixture of 
sarcastic scorn and hypocritical reverence’” Tlie reason 
is obvaous An unbeliever dares not encounter tlie in- 
comcnicnccs winch a direct opposition to public opinion 
might occasion him lie knows, and feels, that Ins senti- 
ments are, at best, of no value, and he is unmanned by' 
tlie consciousness, that when he has deprived another of the 
ha|)c of immortahtv, founded on the faith of the gospel, lie 
has no compensation to offer him Gibbon himself affords 
an instance of the truth of both these remarks “ Had I 
believed,” says he, “that tlie majority of English readers 
were so fondly attached, even to the name and shadow of 
chnstianUy , had I foreseen dial tlie pious, the timid, and 
the prudent, would feel, or affect to feel, vvith such ex- 
quisite sensibility , I might perhaps have soffened the two 
invidious chapters, winch would create many enemies, and 
conciliate few fnends ”** Tins show s Ins moral cowardice, 
the next instance gives the reason of it In a letter written 
bv bim to lord Sheffield, Ins dearest fnend, on the sudden 
dcatli of ladv Sheffield, he has nothing but this fiUtcnng 
and ambiguous consolation to suggest to the heart of a 
mourner, “ She is now at rest, and if there be a future life, 
her mild virtues have surely entitled her to tlie reward of 
pure and perfect felicity —Tlie only consolation, m these 
melancholy trials to which human life ig exposed, Uie only 
one at least m which I have any confidence, is the presence 
of a real fnend ’ f 

To Uic attacks which poured in from all quarters upon 
his history, hir Gibbon made no reply, maintaining a dig- 
nified or scornful silence, except in one instance, when Air 
Davies of Oxford “ presumed to attack not tlie faitli, but 
the fidelity, of the lustonan ” “ At the distance of twelve 
vcais,” he says, " I calmly affirm my judgment of Davies, 
Chclsum, &.C A victorv over such antagonists was a suf- 
ficient liiimihation Tlic> were however rewarded in this 
w orld ” J To compensate for this hostility , he roceiv ed the 
congratulations of those whose good opinion he most 
valued, of Hume, and Robertson, and rerguson, and Adam 
Smith 

A little before the publication of tlie first volume of his 
history, Mr Gibbon was returned to Parliament for the 
borough of Leskeard, Ibrougb the influence of Ins cousin 
Mr Eliot He entered at one of the cntical jicriods of 
English history, when I/>rd North, as prime minister, was 
commencing the eventful contest with America, supported 
and opposed by that bright constellation of genius and 
talent which then adorned the House of Commons But 
owing to Ins native diffidence, and perhaps to his ambi- 
tious style, Mr Gibbon never became a public speaker, 
but continued to give tlie minister a silent, though some- 
times a fearful, v ote Asa reward for his setv ices, he w as, 
through the influence of Mr Wedderburne, then attorney 
general, appointed one of the lords commissioners of trade 
and the plantations, a place which, with little labour, 
made the convenient addition of £800 per annum to his 
income At the dissolution, winch followed the second 
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session of pirlnment, he lost Ins seat “ Mr Eliot/' he 
sajs, “ was deeply engaged in the measures of opposition, 
md the electors of Leslveard are commonly of tlie same 
opinion as Mr Eliot "* 

Before tins event, lie had been employed to compose, 
in the Trench langui^c, a manifesto against the Trench 
government, which was sent to all the courts of Europe, 
and obtained great applause, as to the stjle and manner 
After the dissolution, he brought out the second and third 
volumes of his histoi) “ My ecclesiastical history,” he 
sa}s, “ still breathed the same spirit of freedom , but pro- 
testant zeal is more indifTerent to the characters and con- 
troversies of tlie fourth and fifth centuries M) obstmate 
silence had damped the ardour of the polemics Dr 
Watson, the most candid of my adversaries, assured me 
tliat he had no thoughts of renewing the attach, and 
impartial balance of the virtues and vices of Julian was 
generally praised 'This truce was interrupted only by 
some animadversions of the catholics of Italy, and by some 
angtj letters of Mr Travis, who made me personally re- 
sponsible for condemning, with the best critics, the spurious 
text of the tliree heavenly witnesses "f 
At the general election he was recommended by Lord 
North to the boiough of Ljmington, in Hampshire But 
tlie mmistiy being soon after dissolved, and his place 
abolished, after three jears' possession, he began to medi- 
tate a new plan of life His mind recurred with pleasure 
to his jouthful residence at Lausanne He knew that his 
income would enable him to live there in the first style, 
and associate with the best company, whilst at London he 
was limited to a comparative mediocrity, and his fame was 
obscured by the splendour of his associates He had be- 
sides a partiality for foreign manners, and his beloved 
fnend Mr Deyverdun enticed him, with a delightful 
picture of the beauty of his residence, and of the pleasure 
which they should enjoy in a near and intimate association 
After many struggles with his own mind and his con- 
nexions, he at last broke the chain which attached him to 
England « In the disposal of my effects," says he, “ the 
hbraij, a sacred deposit, was alone excepted as my post- 
chaise moved over Westminster Bndge, I bid a long fare- 
well to the ‘ fumum et opes strepitumque Rora®/ and I 
arrived at Lausanne, on tlie 27th September, 1783, nearly 
twenty years after ray second departure Within less than 
tliiee months the coalition struck upon some hidden rocks 
lad remained on board I should have penshed in the 
general slnpuTcck "J 

Tlie removal to Lausanne appears to have completely 
answered Mr Gibbon’s expectations His friend was the 
possessor of a spacious and com ement mansion, and as he 
contributed the property the other undertook the expenses 
f the establishment. Tim arrangement affoided them the 
opportunity of the most unrestrained social intercourse, 
S communion of sentiment 

^Btmbed by the slightest disagrce- 
meut Tlie situation of the house was delightful Com- 

^ ‘J’e south 

bv S ornamented 

y tlie taste of Mr Deyverdun, where the cloudless sun 
f summer was only shaded by the lovely green of the 

garden to the lake of 
>cncva, the country was covered vvath meadows and vme- 

“"d picturesque 

a? In the distance, the lake was spread out in all 
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Its beauty And the furthest Lack-ground was formed by 
the Alpine chain of the stupendous mountains of Savoy 
Well might Mr Gibbon’s heart expand with delight, when 
he contrasted this perfect specimen of the beautiful and 
the sublime, with the small house which he occupied m 
London, “between a street and a stable yard” The 
mornings he devoted to study, the afternoons to an easy 
and agre^ble intercourse with the society of the place, 
and at every meal, and every hour, he enjoyed the free 
and pleasant conversation of the friend of his youth He 
kept a liberal table, which was always provided for a few 
extraordinary guests And his retreat was frequently 
enlivened by the visits of some of the first characters, for 
rank and talent, which Europe afforded 

In this residence he continued four years, the three last 
of which were steadily devoted to the completion of his 
history As soon as this was accomplished, he returned 
to England, chiefly for the purpose of publishing the three 
last volumes, but also to renew his intercourse with his 
former friends, and especially with Lord Sheffield and his 
femily He was received in London with the attention 
suited to his character, the house winch he most frequented 
was that of Lord North, who “ after the loss of power and 
of sight was still happy in himself and his fnends ” Mr 
Gibbon felt himself at liberty to pay him the tribute of 
gratitude and esteem without the suspicion of any interest- 
ed motives His residence of a year m England which 
was chiefly spent in Lord Sheffield’s family, at Donning 
Street and at Sheffield Place, did not alter his wish and 
determination to return to hts beloved Lausanne, for which 
he set off, soon after the publication of his history, ac- 
companied by a young friend, and followed by a large 
reinforcement of books to be added to Ins select and 
magnificent library 

He found on his return, in July 1788, that his habitation 
had been embellished during his absence, but the happi- 
ness which he had enjoyed there was departing to return 
no more Hie business of the day was done , the shadows 
of the evening were falling upon him, and the clouds 
were already gathenng which were destined to darken its 
closing hours Deyverdun, his long and much loved 
friend, was in a state of hopeless decline, which soon after 
brought him to the grave 'This was a loss that could not 
be repaired IIis domestic intercourse was gone, and he 
felt the weight of his solitary and childless state He 
gradually formed an intimate acquaintance with an inte- 
resting family, that of Mons de Severy , hut this charm 
was broken after a time by the death of its head But 
above all, the explosion of the Trench revolution earned to 
Lausanne that tide of emigration and wretchedness, and 
those anxieties and terrors, which soon spread over every 
land, and especially over those which were in its imme- 
diate neighbourhood In 1791, Lord Sheffield and his 
family visited Lausanne, and spent several months amidst 
the beauties of the town and neighbourhood His lord- 
ship bears ample testimony to the surpassing beauty of the 
situation, and to the esteem and veneration which Mr 
Gibbon enjoyed from its society A promise was made 
to spend the following year in England, but this was de- 
ferred to 1793, when the death of Lady Sheffield urged his 
immediate departure, and he arrived m England m the 
month of June in that year The months which succeeded, 
ne spent in interesting and familiar mteicourse with the 
principal political and literary English characteis, and was 
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able both to receive and communicate pleasure till the be- 
ginning of the montli of November, when he reluctantly 
disclosed to Ins fnend the secret of a complaint that had 
been growng upon him ever since 1761, and which, 
though It w-as apparent to all his acquaintance, he had 
never mentioned to any of Ins most intimate friends 
Prom a common rupture it was now become a cumbrous 
and dangerous hydrocele, and surgical assistance was not 
onl> necessaiy, but unavoidable Successive operations 
took place, which produced a degree of temporary relief, 
and flattered liis sanguine hopes of ultimate recovery But 
this wa's impossible The powers of nature grew gradu- 
ally weaker, Ins appetite failed, and after an operation 
which freed him from the burden of six quarts of water, he 
expired, unevpectedly to himself, about one o’clock on the 
16th of January, 1794, in the fifty-seventh year of Ins age 
In tracing an imperfect sketch of the life of this eminent 
man, there has been little demand for study or erudition, 
for deep research or doubtful inquiry He has given so 
full a detail of his own history', and of the circumstances 
which regulated the principal events of his life, that the 
most difficult task is that of selection and abndgment 
And his fame as an author has been so extensive, that the 
merits of his works have received such an ample discus- 
sion as to produce almost a unity of judgment in friends 
and enemies Still, amidst all these materials for forming 
a decision, there is some difhculty in ascertaining hia real 
character In giving his own estimate of himself, he was 
of too lofty a spint to wish to deceive, but he was still 
liable, like every other individual, to self-deception Every 
attentive observer must surely be convinced, that he was, 
eminently, a man who lived for this world, and was en- 
dowed with many of the high qualities, which form the 
charm and the blessing of our social condition He had 
great native powers of mind, which were enlarged by assi- 
duous culture His conversation is described by Lord 
Sheffield as ready, cheerful, entertaining, brilliant, illumi- 
nating, and interesting That he had a heart susceptible 
of the delights of fnendship, and attentive to its claims, 
IS proved bv llie mutual attachment which subsisted be- j 
tween himself and Dey-verdunjUie Sheffields, and the family 
of the Seveiys, none of which connexions seem ever to 
baie been impaired or dissolved, except by the touch of 
death His intercourse with society was evidently regu- 
lated by the nicest sense of propriety , and his perception 
of what was right and honourable, was quick and steady 
His conduct in his domestic relations, towards his father, 
his mcther-in-law, and especially to liis aunt, was kind, 
and dutiful, and affectionately grateful He was always 
able to acts of kindness, and ever prompt to return them 
ns enumeration gives a large catalogue of social virtues, 
and such as few can lay claim to But his character rose 
no higher To his antagonists, he displayed a proud and 
scornful mind, and seemed to claim entire and implicit 
submission His system was one of refined selfishness, 
ended indeed with the naUve sympathies of the human 
mind, and softened by their influence There is no evi- 
, ence that he acted under the control of religious princi- 
ples, or of motives denved from the love of God and the 
ope of immortality On the contrary he seems through 
iite tohavedespised this greatest boon, and to havelabouted 
an infatuated assiduity to undermine the only, or at 
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least the best, foundation for tiie future hopes of man To 
what do his most ardent labours tend, but to deprive 
suffering virtue of the only hope of retribution, and to dash 
the cup of consolation from the trembling hand of the 
mourner’ Could it even be supposed possible to ascer- 
tain, with absolute certainty, that there will be no future 
state, what would a truly benevolent man, who contem- 
plates the hopeless affliction and incurable sorrow which 
abound in the world, do with the fatal secret’ He would 
doubtless conceal it m his own breast, and bury it with 
himself, in the darkness and silence of the grave And 
can that be a benevolent mind, which, upon a bare 
probability, labours, with all the powers of a mighty genius, 
to subv'ert the hopes, the expectations, and the ^consola- 
tions of a suffering world’ No, Mr Gibbon was not a man 
of true and genuine benevolence 

It was remarked by him, that Hume died like a philo- 
sopher How he himself diefl, it is not so easy to say, as 
death came upon him by surpnse , but none of the previ- 
ous circumstances indicate that he died like a Christian 
As he drew near to the termination of his life, there was 
no looking forward , no joyful or tranquillizing anticipa- 
tions of immortality, as his eye grew dim to the objects of 
sense He approached the grave with an inverted look, 
and instead of contemplating the prospects of the future, 
only looked back to the earthly beauties, to the lake and 
the mountains of his beloved letreat On the evening of 
the 13th, soon after the final operation, which was per- 
I formed upon him, and in hisJast conversation with J ord 
Sheffield, he said, that “ it was fortunate the disorder had 
shown Itself in England, where he might procure the best 
assistance, and if a radical cure could not be obtained 
before his return to Lausanne, there was an able surgeon 
at Geneva who could come and tap him, when it should 
be necessaiy ” 

On the afternoon of Uie 15th, Mr Cranford of Auchin- 
ames called upon and stayed with him from three till 
half-past five o'clock Tliey talked, as usual, on vanous 
subjects, and Mr Gibbon fell into a conversation, not 
unusual with him, on the probable duration of his life 
He said, that he thought himself a good life for ten, twelve, 
or perliaps twenty years Twenty hours after this conver- 
sation he gradually expired, and it is observed by his 
servant that he did not show the least sign of alarm or 
apprehension of death, nor appear ever to think himself in 
danger, unless a desire which he expressed to speak with a 
friend, Mr Darell, might be so interpreted Such a mar- 
vellous instance of self-deception, in a man of his accurate 
knowledge, and clear discernment, could only arise from 
that habitual effort, by which he averted his thoughts from 
the subject of death and futurity, and fixed them intensely, 
and exclusively, on the occupations and interests of tins 
mortal life 

Lord Sheffield published, in 1796, his Miscellaneous 
Works, with Selections from his Correspondence Of these, 
the abstract of his studies, his remarks and reflections, are 
peculiarly valuable and interesting They contain many 
important and instructive cnticisms, and show such inde- 
fatigable labour and industry, as is rarely equalled, serv- 
ing both for instruction, encouragement, and caution, to all 
who are desirous of making attainments in the path of 
knowledge and wisdom 
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FIRST VOLUME OF THE ORIGINAL EDITION 


It is not my intention to detain the leader by expatiating on the vanety, or the importance 
of the sub3eGt, which I have undertaken to treaty since tlie merit of llio choice would sene 
to render the weakness of the execution still more apparent and still less excusable 
But as I hav e presumed to lay before the public a jirst ^ olume only of the Histoiy of the 
Dechne and Fall of tlie Roman Empue, it will perhaps be expected that I should explain, 
in a few words, the nature and hunts of my general plan 

The memorable senes of revolutions, which, in the comse of about thirteen centuries, 
gradually undermined, and at length destroyed, tlie solid fabric of human greatness, may, 
with some propnety, he divided mto the thiee follon-ing penods 

I The first of these penods may be traced from the age of Tnpan and the Antomnes, 
when tlie Roman monarchy, having attained its full strength and maturity, began to verge 
towards its dechne, and null extend to the subversion of the western empire, by the barha- 
nans of Germ^j and Scythia, the rude ancestors of the most polished nations of modem 
Europe This extraordmaiy revolution, which subjected Rome to the power of a Gothic 
conqueror, •vas completed by tlie beginning of the Sixth century 

II Tlie second penod of the Dechne and Pall of Rome may be supposed to commence 
nith the reign of Justinian, who by his Ians, as well as by his victones, restored a transient 
splendour to tlie eastern empire It wiU comprehend the invasion of Italy by the Lombards , 
the conquest of the Asiatic and African provmces by file Arabs, who embraced the religion 
of Mahomet, the revolt of the Roman people against the feeble princes of Conslantiuople, 
and the elevation of Charlemagne, who, in the year eight hundred, estabbshed the second, or 
German, empire of the west 

III Tlie last and longest of these penods includes about six centuries and a half, from 
the revival of the western empire, till the taking of Constantinople by tlie Turks, and the 
extinction of a degenerate race of princes, who contmned to assume the titles of Csesar and 
Augustus after tlieir dommipns were contracted to the limits of a single city, in which the 
language, as well as manners, of the ancient Romans had been long since foigotten Tlie 
writer who should undertake to relate the events of this period, would find himself obbged to 
enter into the general history of the crusades, as far as they confeabnted to the mm of the 
Greek empire , and he would scarcely be able to restrain his curiosity from making some 


* T/ie first volume of the qoirto, (in which form the work was ongmally pubMied,) comprising Chaps 1 to XV 1 
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inquu) into tlie slate of tlie city of Rome dunng the darhness and confusion of tlie middle 
ages 

As I hai e ventured, peihaps too hastily, to commit to the press a work, which, in ei ery 
sense of the w ord, deserves the epithet of imperfect, I consider myself as contracting an 
engagement to finish, most probably in a second volume,” the first of these memdirable 
periods , and to deliver to the public die complete History of tlie Dechne and Fall of Rome, 
from the age of the Antonines to die subi ersion of the western empire With regard to the 
subsequent penods, though E may entertain some hopes, I dare not presume to give any as- 
surances The execution of the extensive plan which I hai e descnbed, would connect die 
ancient and modem history of the world but it would leqiure many years of health, of 
leisure, and of perseverance 

BE^TINCE Street, 

Februaij 1,1776 

P S The entire History, which is now pubhshed, of the Dechne and Fall of the Roman 
empire m the west, abundandy discharges my engagements mth the public Perhaps then 
fa\ Durable opimon may encourage me to prosecute a work, which however labonous it may 
seem, is the most agreeable occupation of my leisure hours 

BE^Tl^cK Street, 

Alaich 1, 1781 


An author easily persuades himself that the pubhc opmion is still favourable to his labouis , 
and I haienow embraced the serious resolution of proceeding to the last period of my 
original design, and of the Roman empire, the taking of Constantmop’e by the Turks, in the 
year one thousand four hundred and fifty-three The most patient reader, who computes 
that three ponderous f volumes have been already employed on the events of four centimes, 
may , perhaps, be alarmed at the long prospect of nme hundred years But it is not my in- 
tention to expatiate with the same minuteness on the whole senes of the Byzantme history 
At om entrance mto this penod, the reign of Justmian, and the conquests of the Mahometans, 
mU deserve and detain our attention, and the last age of Constantmople (the crusades and 
the iurks) is connected with the revolutions of modem Europe From the seventh to the 
eleventh cratuiy, the obscure mterval will be supphed by a concise nairatim of such facts, 
as may sbll appear either interesting or important 

BE^•n^cK Street, 

March 1 1782 


happens, took an inadequate measure ot his 
toXXXVUI 


growing work 


The remainder of the first penod 
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.self, if am nunl indeed rm be as'iiimd Inno tin ^ntfirtni'U* of mi indop^-**’ ‘t 1. di tr, I 
ina\ tlu reforc lit allow t d to , tli it 1 li i\ e r in fidl\ t \ftoJint d all tin o»i tml it l< n tU tb i? 
could illustrate iljc Mibjtel wlmli 1 Ind wnil.TtaUii to I'n* Monld t .t** to ij.l. tr !'>« 
evtemne dcsi;^ winch Ins Ik en sUtt 111 d out III tin l‘nf't',1 ptrlnni «o(*thil.it 
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how ct er mttli an attmipt niiKht incur tin tiUMin of ostrnlalo».i T -.m p' pus.}..! that it 
would he sinrcptihk of (nUrtaininint, as will as infornntion 

At picienl 1 shall content inj self w ilh a «m|!;lc ohsi n ilion 'I he hiojifaplo r., who, lUid.T 
the reigns of Diocletian and Constantine, i omposi d, or ntht-r f<*mj«ih d, llo Ints of th. 
emperors, from Iladmn to the sons oi Canp, are iistidh nniiliDiied tmdi r On nino's o! 
/Elms Sjnrlianns, Tnhiis Capitolimis, jldms Tiampndnis ^nh,tttns Cdlhimins, ‘tr.! ilhn« 
Pollio, and Fh\ uis Vopiscns Hut there is vo nuw li pi r\ih \U\ m llu Ult< s wf tlu MS^ 
and so mani disputes ha\e arisen among; the inties (see 1 .ihm ms, llihhnth I*.itin 1 in c Gl 
concerning their lunnher, their mines, and their nspi rtne properti . lh.it for On most part 
I hme quoted them without disluiction, under tlu giiurnl and willliiown tith of Ou 
Augutfan History 
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TO THE FOURTH VOLUME 


1 NOW discharge my promise, and complete mj design, of nnling the Histoiy of the Decline 
and Fall of tlic Roman Empire, both in the west and the east. The nhole penod extends 
from tlie age of Trajan and Uie Antoniiics, to the taking of Constantinople by hlahomet the 
second, and includes a rcMcn of tlic cmsadcs, and the state of Rome dunng the middle 
ages Since die publication of Uic first'' lolume, tuchc years ha\e elapsed, twelve years, 
according to nn uisli, “ of health, of leisure, and of persc\ crance ” 1 may now congratulate 
my dchicrancc from a long and labonous semce, and my satisfaction mil be pure and pei- 
fect, if the public fa\ our should be extended to the conclusion of my work 

It was m\ first intention to ha\c collected, imder one iicw, the numerous authors, of e^ely 
age and language, from whom I ha\ e don^ ed the matcnals of this historj , and 1 am still 
cominccd that the apparent ostentation nould be more than compensated by real use If I 
ha\ e renounced tins idea, if I ha\ c declined an undertaking which had obtained tlie appro- 
bation of a master-artist,t mj excuse may be found in the extreme difficulty of assigning a 
proper measure to such a catalogue A naked list of names and editions u ould not be satis- 
factory either to mj self or mj readers . the characters of the principal authors of tlie Roman 
and Bjzantine Histoiy haie been occasionally connected mth the events nhich tlioy dc- 
senbe , a more copious and critical mrpnry might indeed dcsen c, but it would demand, an 
elaborate volume, which might swell bj degrees into a general libraiy of histoncal ivnters 
For tlie present I shall content mj self n ith renewing m\ serious protestation, that I hat e 
alwaj s endear oured to draw from tlie fountain-head , that ray curiosiU , as well as a sense of 
duty, has always urged me to study the originals , and tliat, if thej have sometimes eluded 
my search, I have carefulh marked tlie secondary cr idcnce, on whose faitli a passage or a 
fact n ere reduced to depend 

I shall soon revisit tlie banks of the lake of Lausanne, a couiitrj uhicli I hare knomi and 
loved from my early youth Under a mild gor emmciit, amidst a beauteous landscape, in 
a life of leisure and independence, and among a people of easy and elegant manners, I hare 
enjoyed, and maj again hope to enjoy, the vaned pleasures of retirement and society But 
1 shall ever glory in tlie name and character of an Englishman I am pioud of mj birth in 
a free and enlightened country , and the approbation of tliat country is the best and most 
honourable revrard of my labours VTcre I ambitious of anr other patron tlian the public, 
I n ould inscribe this work to a statesman, who, in a long, a stormy, and at length an unfortu- 
nate, admmistration, had manj political opponents, almost wnthout a personal enemy, who 
has retained, m his fall from pow er, many faithful and disinterested fiiends , and w ho, under 
the pressure of severe infirmity, cn^oj s tlie lively ingour of his mind, and the felicity of his 
incomparable temper Lord North wnll permit me to express the feelmgs of friendship 
m the language of truth but even tnith and fhcndsliip should be silent, if he still dispensed 
die fai ours of the croivn 

Alluding to tile quarto edition, in which •uze the w ork as onginall} piiblislied 

1 ce Dr Robertson’s Preface to his Hi'stort of America 
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IB B soUtadB. vBmty may aldl mhmpm m my cat, Uml my tomiem. pmliaps. may 

mnmre ■wWiet, m the conctaaon of the piosont work. I am nm> lokrog an motloslmg fare- 
T TOoy Shan heat all that I know myself, all that I conld mteal h. tlm most mUmalo 
faL The moUtes of ncUon or alenco are now agnail, haWd , nor am. I prononnoo m 
mv most saaiettlionghts, on which ado Iho scale will prcpondorata I aonnol thwmhta aml 
an ample gnartes mLt have Ined, and ma, hat o evhauslod, the mdulgeneo of tl.e pubhc , 
lhatm’the%etition of similar attempts, a snceessfiil author has much more to lose than he 
can hope to gam, that I am now descending into Uie tale of jem , and lliat tlio most rc- 
spectahle of my eonnhymen, the men tthem I agiire to imitate, hate rcsipied the pen of 
hmlery ahonl the same poned of tlieir lit as Yet I eonader flial tlie annals of ancient wd 
modem times maj afford many ncli and interesting subjects, that I am still possessed of 
health and leisure , that by the practice of n nting, some skill and facility must he acquKed , 
and tliat, m the ardent pursuit of Unth and knowledge, I am not conscious of dcciij To an 
acUve mmd, indolence is moie painful than labour, and the first monllis of my liberty will 
he occupied and amused in the excursions of curiosity and taste 13i such temptations, 1 
have been someUmes seduced from the ngid duty c\ cn of a pleasing and i 
my time will now be my own , and in tlic use or abuse of independence, I shall no longer 
fear my own reproaches or tliose of my friends I .im fairly entitled to a year of jubilee 
next summer and the following winter will laindly pass aw.aj , and cxpcncnce only can 
determine whether I shall still prefer the freedom and sanely of study to the design and 
composition of a regular work, wdneh animates, while it confines, the dailj application of Uic 
authoi Caprice and accident may influence my choice, but the dcxtciit> of self-love will 
contnve to applaud eitlier active industry, or philosophic repose 

Dovvmso Street, 

May 1, 1788 

P S 1 shall embrace this opportunity of intiodiicing two verbal remarks, which have 
not conveniently offered tlicmsclves to inj notice 1 As often as I use the definition of be- 
yond the Alps, the Rhine, the Danube, Lc I generallj suppose mj self at Rome, and after- 
wards at Constantinople, without observing whclhci tins relative geograiihy may agree with 
the local, but vanahle, situation of the reader, or the historian 2 In proper names of 
foreign, and especially of oriental, ongin, it should he alw ay s our aim to express in our 
Dnghsb version a faithful copy of the onginal But this rule, which is founded on a just 
regard to uniformity and truth, must often he relaxed , and the exceptions will be limited or 
enlarged by the custom of the language and the taste of the interpreter Our alphabets may 
be often defective , a harsh sound, an uncouth spelling, might olFcnd the ear or the cy e of 
our coimtrymen and some w'ords, notononsly corrupt, arc fixed, and ns it were naturalized, 
in the vulgar tongue Tlie prophet Jllo/iammcd can no longer he stopped of the famous, 
though improper, appellation of Mahomet tlic well-knowTi cities of Aleppo, Damascus, and 
Cairo, would almost he lost in Uie strange descriptions of Haleb, DemasliK, and Al Cahira 
the tides and offices of the Ottoman empire are fashioned by the practice of three hundred 
years, and we axe pleased to blend the three Chinese monosyllables, Coit^il-fzcc, in Oic 
respectable name of Confucius, or even to adopt the Portuguese corruption of Mandann 
But I would vary the use of Zoroaster and Zerduskt, as I drew my information from Greece 
or Persia smee our connexion with India, the genuine Tttnour is restored to the throne of 
Tamerlane our most correct writers have retrenched the Al, the superfluous article, from the 
Koran , and we escape an ambiguous teimmation, by adopting Moslem instead of Mussulman, 
in the plural number In these, and in a thousand examples, tlie shades of distincUon are 
often minute , and 1 can feel, where 1 cannot explain, the motives of ray choice 

, At the end of the History, the revder tiill find a General Index to the whole Work, which his been dran n up by a iier-^on 

frequently employed in works of thisnitiuc 
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ROMAN EMPIRE. 


CnAFIER I 

THn EXTENT AND MIL1TAR\ FORCE OF THE EMPIRE IN THE AGE OF THE ANTONINES 


Introduction 


In tlic second centurj of the Christian 
aira, the empire of Rome comprehend- 
ed the fairest part of the earth, and the most ci\ ilizcd 
portion of mankind The frontiers of tliat cvtcnsis c 
monarchy n ere guarded hy ancient renown and dis- 
ciplined s alour The gentle, hut pon crful, influence 
of Ians and manners had graduallj cemented the 
union of the pros inces Their peaceful inhabitants 
cDjojed and abused the advantages of wealth and 
luxuiy The image of a free constitution n as pre- 
sen ed with decent rcicrcncc tlic Roman senate 
appeared to possess the soicrcign auUionty, and dc- 
sohed on the emperors all the executiic poners of 
AD goicmmcnt Dunng a happy period 
ss —180 more than fourscore 3 ears, the pub- 
lic administration was conducted by the s irtucs and 
abilities of Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, and the tvio 
Antonincs It is the design of this, and of the tno 
succeeding chapters, to describe the prosperous con- 
dition of their empire, and afterwards, from the 
death of Marcus Antoninus, to deduce the most im- 
portant circumstances of its Decline and Fall , a re- 


volution which will ever be remembered, and is 
still felt by the nations of the earth 
MndcratiDD of ^hc principal conqucsts of the Ro- 
Auguiius mans were achieved under the repub- 
lic , and the emperors, for the most part, w ere satis- 
fied with presemng those dominions which had 
been acquired by the policy of the senate, the active 
emulation of the consuls, and the martial enthusiasm 
t of the people The seven first centuries were filled 
with a rapid succession of triumphs , but it was re- 
sen ed for Augustus, to relinquish the ambitious de- 
sign of subduing the whole earth, and to intioduce 


lia, !'n P ) " 1 th the annotations of Rejmar, win 

marhll Roman vinitj has left upon the subject Th 

bcti« th-if ^'•S't'tiis recorded hia own exploits, ns 

b Sirib Rirthians to restore the enM(,na of Crasuis 

3 i land l\’9.2"' P the Elder. (Hist Nulur 1 »i t 32- 

-» land Diou Cassius, (I im p jss and I 1« p 731 ) Iiavc left us str' 
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the spirit of moderation into the public councils 
Inclined to peace bj liis temper and situation, it was 
cas} for him to discover, that Rome, in her present 
exalted situation, had much less to hope than to fear 
from the chance of arms , and that, in tlie prosccn- 
lion of remote wars, the undertaking became every- 
day more difiicnlt, the event more doubtful, and the 
possession more precanous, and less beneficial The 
experience of Augustus added w eight to these salu- 
tarj rcilcctions, and circctuallj convinced him, that, 
hj the prudent v igour of his counsels, it would be 
easy to secure every concession, wlucb the safely or 
the dignity of Rome might require from Uie most 
formidable barbarians Instead of exposing his per- 
son and his legions to the arrows of the Paithians,' 
he obtained, hy an lionourahic treaty, the restitution 
of tlie standards and prisoners which had been taken 
in the defeat of Crassus * 

His generals, m tlic early part of bis reign, at- 
tempted the reduction of /Ethiopia and Arabia Fe- 
lix They marched near a tlionsand miles to the 
south of the tropic , but the heat of the climate soon 
repelled the invaders, and protected the unwarhke 
natives of those sequestered regions The nortliem 
countnes of Europe scarcely deson ed the expense 
and labour of conquest The forests and morasses 
of Germany were filled w ith a hardy race of barba- 
rians, who despised life when it was separated from 
freedom , and though, on the first attack, they seem- 
ed to yield to the weight of the Roman power, tliey 
soon, by a signal act of despair, regained their in- 
dependence, and reminded Augustus of the vicissi- 
tude of fortune ' On tlic death of that emperor, bis 
testament was publicly read in the senate He be- 

eunons dcl-i N conccrninsr Hiesc wars The Ronnns iniHe themselve- 
roasters of Mamba or Merab a city of Arabia Felix, well hnown to 
the Orientals («ce Abulfidi and the Nubian geosraplij, p 52) They 
were arriVLd -within three dajs journey of the Spice country, the rich 
objrclof their invasion .... , 

c By the slaushter of -Varus and his tlirce legions bee the first booh 
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qucathcd, a& a >aluablc legacy to his successors, 
the advice of confining the empire intlun tliose 
limits, which nature seemed to have placed as its 
permanent huhiarks and boundaries , on the west 
the Atlantic ocean , tlie Bhinc and Danube on tlie 
north , the Euphrates on the east , and towards the 
south the sandy deserts of Arabia and Africa ^ 
Imitated by hia Happily for the repose of mankind, 

successors, moderate system recommended bj 
tlie wisdom of Augustus was adopted by the fears 
and vices of his immediate successors Engaged in 
the pursuit of pleasure, or in the exercise of tyi-anny, 
the first Cscsars seldom showed tlicmschcs to tlic 
armies, or to the provinces , nor were they disposed 
to suiTcr that tliose triumphs, which i/iett indolence 
neglected, should be usurped by the conduct and 
valour of their lieutenants The military fame of 
a subject was considered as an insolent invasion of 
the imperial prerogative, and it became tlie duty, 
as well as interest, of ev cry Roman general, to guard 
the frontiers intrusted to his care, without aspinng 
to conquests which might have proved no less fatal 
to himself than to the vanquished barbarians ‘ 

The only accession which the Roman 

Conquest of Itn , , ... 

tain wav tlie first empire rcccivcd, dunng tlic first cen- 

cxception to it chnslian asra, was the pro- 

vince of Britain In this single instance the succes- 
sors of Ga.sar and Augustus were persuaded to follow 
the example of the former, rather than the precept of 
the latter The proximity of its situation to the coast 
of Gaul seemed to invntc their arms , the pleasing, 
though doubtful, intelligence of a pearl fishciy, at- 
tracted their avance', and as Britain was viewed 
in the light of a distinct and insulated world, the 
conquest scarcely formed any exception to the gene- 
ral system of continental measures After a war of 
about forty years, undertaken by the most stupid,^ 
maintained by the most dissolute, and terminated 
by the most timid, of all the emperors, tlie far greater 
part of the island submitted to the Roman yoke'' 
The various tribes of Bntons possessed v alour with- 
out conduct, and the love of freedom without tlie 
spirit of union They took up arms with savage 
fierceness, they laid them down, or turned them 
against each other, with wild inconstancy , and while 
they fought singly, they w ere successiv cly subdued 
Neither tlie fortitude of Caractacus, nor the despair 
of Boadicea, nor the fanaticism of the druids, could 
av ert the slav eiy of tlicir country, or resist tlie steady 
progress of the imperial generals, who maintained the 


national gloiy, when the throne was disgraced by 
the weakest, or the most vicious, of mankind At 
tlie V cry time when Donutian, confined to his palace, 
felt the terrors which he inspired , his legions, un- 
der tlic command of tlic virtuous Agricola, defeated 
the collected force of the Caledonians at the foot of 
tlie Grampian hills , and his fleets, venturing to ex- 
plore an unknown and dangerous navigation, dis- 
play cd die Roman arms round ev cry partoftlielsland 
The conquest of Britain was considered as already 
achieved, and it was the design of Agncola to 
complete and ensure his success by the easy reduc- 
tion of Ireland, for which, in his opinion, one legion 
and a few auxiliaries were suflicicnt * The western 
isle might be improved into a valuable possession, 
and the Bntons would wear their chains with the 
less reluctance, if the prospect and example of free- 
dom were on eveiy side- removed from before their 
eyes 

But tlie supenor ment of Agncola soon occasioned 
his remov al from the gov emment of Britain , and for 
ever disappointed this rational, though extensive, 
scheme of conquest Before his departure, the pru- 
dent general had provided for secunty as well as 
for dominion He had observ ed, that the island is 
almost divided into two unequal parts by the oppo- 
site gulfs, or, as tlicy arc now called, the Friths of 
Scotland Across the narrow intcrv al of about forty 
miles, he had drawn a line of military stations, which 
was afterwards fortified in the reign of Antoninus 
Pius, by a turf rampart erected on foundations of 
stone This w all of Antoninus, at a small distance , 

beyond the modern cities of Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow, was fixed as tlie limit of the Roman provinee 
The native Caledonians preserved in tlie northern 
extremity of the island tlicir w ild independence, for 
which they were not less indebted to their poverty 
than to their valour Their incursions were fre- 
quently repelled and chastised , but tlieir country 
w as nev er subdued * The masters of the fairest and 
most vvealtliy climates of the globe turned with con- 
tempt from gloomy hills, assailed by the winter tem- 
pest, from lakes concealed in a blue mist, and from 
cold and lonely heaths, over which the deer of the 
foiest were chased by a troop of naked barbarians “ 

Such was tlie state of the Roman ^ 
frontiers, and such the maxims of impe- cis ihl wcout 
rial policy from the death of Augustus 
to tlie accession of Trajan That virtuous and jictiv e 
prince had receiv ed the education of a soldier, and 


of the Annals of Tacitus Sneton inAiienst c S3 ind Velleius Pa 
tcrculiis^ I 11 c 117, &c Augustus did uot receire the mclandioly 
jews with all the temper and nrmness that might ha%e been expected 
from his character ' 

"t • Jw P B33 and the speech of 

^gtinusjnmself m Juhan 6 Coesars It rtceiies great likht from the 
Icariied notes of his french translator M bpanheim 

i*”***«**^ Suetonius Paolinuis and Agricoh. were clieckcd and 
recalled in the course of their victories Corbulo wis put to dcatli 
” ailimrably expressed by Tacitus was» in the 
btrincst sense of the word, tmperaloria vtrtus 
hx Ignoble motive bat it is mentioned 

® British pearls proicd howe\cr, of hltle 

ac»Hnt of their dark and Jnid colour Tacitus observes 
c 12 ) tint il yns an luherent defect ‘ Ego 
thro*** ®rcdidcrini, natuiam margantis dec«se qiiam nobis aiari 

e Claudius, Ncroi and Domiliaif A hop* is expressed by Pomponius 


Mela, I 111 c G (he wrote under Claudius,) that b> the success of the 
icomin arms the island and its savage intnbitants would soon be better 
LouXr ** enough to peni*!e such passages in the midst of 

b Sec the admirable abridgment given by Tacitu^ m the Life of 
Agncola, ttnd copiouM^ , though perhaps not completely, illustrate bv 
our own anllquanins Camden and Hor.lej ^ 

^ 'f be Irish Writers, jealous of their national honour, arc extremely 
M 1 *! viih Tacitus md with Agncola 

r iSf® Horsley’s Britannia llomana, 1 i c 10 ® 

1 The noet Buchanan celebrates with eleinnce ond spirit, his 
twljro, V ) the uniiolated independence of his native country But, 
II the single testimony of Richard of Cirencester was suflirient to 
crMtc a Roman province of Vc«pasiana to the north of the wall, that 
inileMndcnce would be reduced within very inrrow limits 
m See Apnian (in Proeem) and the uniform imagtry of O^sians 
na^™*ihl d *o every hypothesis were composed b> a 
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possessed the talents of a general " The peaceful 
sjstcm of his predecessors was intcmiptcd by scents 
of war and conquest , and the legions, after a long 
interval, beheld a military emperor at tlicir head 
The first exploits of Trajan were against tlic Da- 
cians, the most -warlike of men, who dwelt beyond 
the Danube, and w ho, during tlic reign of Doniilian, 
had insulted witli impunitj the majesty of Rome “ 
To tlie strength and licrcciicss of barbarians, they' 
added a contempt for life, w Inch w as deriv ed from a 
w ann persuasion of the immortality and transmigra- 
tion of the soul P Deccbalus, the Dacian king, ap- j 
proicd himself arisalnotunwortliy of Trajan, nor 
did he despair of his own and the public foiliinc, 
tdl, by the confession of liis enemies, he had cv- 
hausted every resource botli of v alour and policy 
This memorable w ar, w itli a v cry short suspension of 
hostilities, lasted five years, and as tlic emperor 
could exert, w ithout coutrol, the whole force of the 
state, it was terminated by an absolute submission 
of the barbarians ' The new proi incc of Dacia, 
which formed a second exception to the precept of 
Augustus, was about thirteen hundred miles in cir- 
cumference Its natural boundaries w ere the Nics- 
tcr, the Teyss, or Tibiscus, the Lower Danube, and 
the Euxine sea The vestiges of a military road 
may still bo traced from the banks of tlie Danube to 
the neighbourhood of Render, a place famous in 
modern history', and the actual frontier of the Turk- 
ish and Russian empires * 

Conqii«3t<!orTTa Trajan was ambitious of fame , and 
jan in the East mankind shall continue to 

bestow more liberal applause on tlicir destroyers 
than on their benefactors, the thirst of military glory 
will ct cr be the \ ice of the most exalted characters 
The praises of Alexander, transmitted by a succcs- ! 
sion of poets and historians, h.id kindled a danger- j 
ous emulation in the mind of Trajan Like him the 
Roman emperor undertook an expedition against 
the nations of the East, but he lamented wth a sigh, 
tliat his ad-v anced age scarcely left him any hopes of 
equalling the renow'n of the son of Philip * Yet the 
success of Trajan, howci cr transient, w as rapid and 
specious The degenerate Parthians, broken by in- 
testine discord, fled before his arms He dcscoiidcd'^ 
the n-ver Tigris in triumph, from the mountains of 
Armenia to the Persian gulph He enjoy ed the ho- 
nour of being the first, as he w as the last, of the Ro- 
man generals, who ever navigated that remote sea 
His fleets rat aged the coasts of Arabia , and Trajan 
sainly flattered himself tliat he was approaching to- 
ward tlic confines of India “ Ev ciy day the astonish- 
ed senate rcccned the intelligence of new names 
and new nations, that acknow lodged his sway They 
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were informed tliat the kings of Bosphorus, Colchos, 
Iberia, Albania, Osihocne, and even the Parthian 
monarch liiinsclf, had accepted then diadems from 
tlic hands of the empferor, that tlie independent 
tribes of the Median and Cardnciau lulls had im- 
plored Ills protection , and that the rich countnes 
of Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria, -were re- 
duced into tlic state of prov inccs * But the death of 
Trajan soon clouded the splendid prospect , and it 
was justly to be dreaded, that so many distant na- 
tions would throw off the unaccustomed yoke, when 
they w ere no longer restrained by tliO'pow erful hand 
which had imposed it 

It was an ancient tradition, that Ha! 

when the Capitol -was 'founded by one ‘••'•an 
of the Roman kings, the god Terminus (who presided 
o\ cr boundaries, and was represented according to 
the fashion of that age by a large'stone) alone, among 
all Uic inferior deities, refused to yield his place to 
Jupiter himself A fav curable inference was draw'n 
fiom his obstinacy, which was interpreted by tlie 
augurs, as a sure presage that tlie boundaries of the 
Roman pow cr would nei er recede > During many 
ages, the prediction, as it is usual, contributed to its 
own accomplishment But though Terminus had 
resisted the majesty of Jupiter, he submitted to the 
authority of tlie emperor Hadrian ' The resignation 
of all the eastern conquests of Trajan was tlic first 
measure of his reign He restored to the Partliians 
the election of an independent sovereign, w'lthdrew 
the Roman garrisons from tlic provinces of Armenia, 
Mesopotamia, and Assyria, and, in compliance with 
tlic precept of Augustus, once more established the 
Euphrates ns the frontier of the empire * Censure, 
which arraigns the public actions and the private 
motives of princes, has ascribed to envy, a conduct, 
which might be attributed to the prudence and mo- 
deration of Hadrian The various character of that 
emperor, capable, by turns, of tlic meanest and tlic 
most generous sentiments, may afford some colour to 
the suspicion It w'as, however, scarcely in his 
pow cr to plficc the superiority of his predecessor m 
a more conspicuous light, than by thus confessing 
himself unequal to the task of defending the con- 
quests of Trajan 

The martial and ambitious spint of ud’Auto' 
Trajan formed a v eiy singular contrast “‘"“s 
with the moderation of his successor The restless 
activity of Hadrian was not less remarkable, when 
conipaicd witli the gentle repose of Antoninus Pius 
The life of the former was almost a perpetual jour- 
ney , and as he possessed the v arious talents of the 
soldier, the statesman, and tlie scholar, he gratified 
his curiosity in -Uic discharge of his duty Careless 


0 Eulropiiw nnd Sextus Ilufas line cniliavoured to perpetnate Hie 

lUu^iOH Ste *1 ver^ sensible disbertatiOD of M Frcrct in the Acaocmie 
des Inscriptions, tom \xi p 55 . ... 

X Dion Cassius, 1 Iwiii and tlie Abbrcviator^ 

yOsid last I ii ser 6W See Lnj, and Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, under the reign of Tarquin , , - 

1 bt Augustin IS highly delighted with the proof of the sreakness of 
Terminus and the vniiity of the auffur; See De Ci vitate Dei. ir ^ 

a See the AueusUn Historj, p 5 Jeromes Chronicle md all the 
Epitoinisirs It is «omewhat surprising tint this mcmorahic went 
Would he omitted by Dion, or rather bj Xipbilm 
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of the (lifTcrcncc of seasons and of climates, he 
marched on foot, and hare-headed, over the snows of 
Caledonia, and Die sultry plains of the Upper Egypt , 
nor Weis there a province of the empire, which, in 
the course of his reign, was not honoured with the 
presence of the monarch ” But tlic tranquil life of 
Antoninus Pius was spent in the bosom of Italy , 
and, during tlic twenty-three years tliat he directed 
tlic public administration, tlic longest journeys of 
that amiable prince extended no farther Uian from 
his palace in Rome, to the retirement of his Lanu- 
vian villa® 

Notwithstanding this difference in 
Hadrian and tlie tlicir personal conduct, tlic general sys- 
two Antonmes Augustus was equally adopted 

and uniformly pursued by Hadrian and by the two 
Antonmes They persisted in the design of maintain- 
ing tlic dignity of the empire, without attempting to 
enlarge its limits By cvoiy honourable expedient 
they invited the friendship of the barbarians , and 
endeavoured to convince mankind, tliat the Roman 
power, raised above the temptation of conquest, was 
actuated only by the love of order and justice 
Dnnng a long penod of forty -three years tlicir virtu- j 
ous labours were crowned witli success , and if we 
except a few slight hostilities that served to exer- 
cise the legions of the frontier, the reigns of Hadnan i 
and Antoninus Pius offer the fair prospect of unn ci- 
sal peace The Roman name was revered among the 
most remote naUons of the earth The fiercest bar- 
barians frequently submitted their differences to the 
arbitration of the emperor, and we are informed by 
a contemporary historian, that ho had scon ambassa- 
dors who were refused the honour which they came to 
solicit, of being admitted into the rank of subjects « ' 

Offensive wars Boman arms added 

dignity to the moderation 
of the emperors They presen cd peace 
by a constant preparation for war, and while jus- 
tice regulated their conduct, they announced to the 
nations on their confines, that tlioy were as little 
disposed to endure, as to offer, an injury The mi- 
litary strength, which it had been suilicicnt for Ha- 
dnan and tlic elder Antoninus to display, was exert- 
ed against the Parthians and the Gennans by the 
Emperor Marcus The hostilities of the barbarians 
proiokcd the resentment of that philosophic mo- 
nmeh, and, in the prosecution of a just defence 
Marcus and his generals obtained many signal vic- 
toncs, both on the Euphrates, and on the Danube f 
The military establishment of the Roman empire 
'(vhich thus assured eitlier its tranquillity or its suc- 


cess, will now become the proper and important 
object of our attention « 

In the purer ages of the common- Military «via. 
wealth, the use of armsw'as resened noroan "mper''* 
for those ranks of cih/ens who had a “f’ 
country to love, a property to defend, and some 
share in enacting those laws, which it was their in- 
terest, as w cll ns duty , to maintain But in propor- 
tion ns the public freedom was lost in extent of 
conquest, war was gradually improved into an art, 
and degraded into a trade e The legions themselves, 
even at tlic time when they were recruited in the 
most distant provinces, w ere supposed to consist of 
Roman citizens That distinction was generally 
considered, cither as a legal qualification, or as a 
proper rccompencc for the soldier , but a more sc- 
nous regard was paid to the essential merit of age, 
strength, and military stature '■ In all levies, a Just 
preference was given to the climates of the north 
ov cr those of the south the race of men bom to the 
exercise of arms w as sought for in the country rather 
tlian in cities , and it was v cry reasonably presumed 
that the hardy occupations of smiths, carpenters, 
and huntsmen, w ould supply more vigour and reso- 
lution, than the sedentary trades w Inch arc employ ed 
in the service of luxury ‘ After every qualification 
of property had been laid aside, the armies of the 
Roman emperors w ere still commanded, for the most 
part, by oilicers of a liberal birth and education , 
but tlic common soldiers, like the mercenary troops 
of modern Europe, were drawn from the meanest, 
and very frequently from the most profiigato, of 
mankind 

That public virtue which among the Duciplmc 
ancients w as denominated patriotism, is derived from 
a strong sense of our ow n interest in the preserva- 
tion and prosperity of tlie free gov ernment of which 
we are members Such a sentiment, which had 
rendered the legions of the republic almost invin- 
cible, could make but a v cry feeble impression on 
tlic mercenary sen ants of a despotic prince , and it 
became necessary to supply that defect by otlier 
motiv cs, of a different, but not less forcible nature , 
honour and religion The peasant, or mechanic, 
imbibed the useful prejudice that he w as advanced 
to the more dignified profession of arms, in which 
his rank and reputation would depend on his own 
valour , and that, although the prowess of a private 
soldier must often escape the notice of fame, his 
own behaviour might sometimes confer gloiy or dis- 
grace on the company, the legion, or even the arm}, 
to whose honours he was associated On his first 
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entrance into the sen ice, an oath n as administered 
to him, with cverj circumstance of solenmity He 
promised ne^v cr to desert his standard, to submit his 
Oun ■will to the commands of his leaders, and to 
sacrifice his life for the safet} of the emperor and 
the empire The attachment of the Roman troops 
to their standards was inspired hj the united influ- 
ence of religion and of honour The golden eagle, 
which glittered in the front of the legion, was tlie 
object of their fondest devotion , nor was it esteem- 
ed less impious, than it w as ignominious, to aban- 
don that sacred ensign in the hour of danger * These 
motives, which deni ed tlicir strength from the ima- 
gination, were enforced bj fears ^and hopes of a 
more substantial kind Regular paj, occasional 
donatiics, and a stated xccorapencc, after the ap- 
pointed time of service, alienated the hardships of 
the military life,”* whilst, on the other hand, it w as 
impossible for cowardice or disobedience to escape 
the SCI crest punishment Tlie centunons were au- 
thonved to chastise with blow s, tlie generals had a 
nght to punish with death, and it was an inflexible 
maxim of Roman discipline, that a good soldier 
should dread his oflicers far more than the encm^ 
From such laudable arts did tlie lalour of the im- 
perial troops receive adegree of firmness and docilitj, 
unattainable by the impetuous and irregular pas- 
sions of barbarians 

p ^ ^ And 3 et so sensible were the Romans 

of the imperfection of lalour without 
skill and practice, tliat, in their language, the name 
of an army was borrowed from the word which signi- 
fied exercise " Military exercises were the important 
and unrcmitted object of their discipline The re- 
cruits and young soldiers were constantlj trained 
both in tlie morning and in the cicning, nor was 
age or knowledge allowed to excuse theicterans 
from the dailj repetition of what thej had com- 
pleteh learnt Large sheds w ere erected in the win- 
ter-quarters of tlie troops, that their useful labours 
might not recene any interruption from tlie most 
tempestuous w eatlicr , and it was carefully observ- 
ed, that the arms destined to this imitation of war, 
should be of double the weight which was required 
in real action “ It is not the purpose of this w ork 
to enter into any minute descnption of the Roman 
exorcists We shall onlj remark, that thej com- 
prehended whatever could add strength to the body, 
activitj to the limbs, or grace to the motions The 
soldiers were diligcntlj instructed to niarcli, to run. 


to leap, to sw'im, to carrj heavy buKbens, to handle 
e% ery species of arms that w as used either for of- 
fence or for defence, either in distant engagement' 
or in a closer onset to form a v anetj' of ev olntions , 
and to mov e to the sound of flutes, in the Pj rrhic or 
martial dance p In the midst of peace, the Roman 
troops familiarized themselves w ith the practice of 
war, and it isprettilj remarked hj an ancient histo- 
rian who had fought against them, thatthe cfiusion of 
blood was the only circumstance w hich distmgmsh- 
cd a field of battle from a field oEcxcrcise i It was 
the policj of the ablest generals, and even of the 
emperors themselves, to encourage these military 
studies by tlicir presence and example , and we are 
informed that Hadrian, as w ell as Trajan, frequently 
condescended to instnict the nnexpcricuced soldiers, 
to rew ard the diligent, and sometimes to dispute 
witli them the prize of superior strength or dex- 
terity ' Under the reigns of those pnnees, the sci- 
ence of tactics was cultivated with success , and as 
long as the empire retained any vigour, their mili- 
tary instructions were respected as the most perfect 
model of Roman discipline 
Nine centunes of war had gradually 
introduced into the serv ice many alter- 
ations and improv emenfs The legions, as they are 
described by Pdlyhins,* in the time of tlie Punic 
wars, differed very materially from those which 
achieved the victones.of Cmsar, or defended the mo- 
narchy of Hadrian and the Antonincs The consti- 
tution of the imperial legion may be desenbed in a 
few words * Theheavy-anned infantry, which com- 
posed its principal strength," was divided into ten 
cohorts, and fifty-five companies, finder the orders 
of a correspondent number of tribunes and centun- 
ons The first cohort, which alvvavs claimed the 
post of honour and the custody of the eagle, was 
formed of elev en hundred and fiv e soldiers, the most 
approved for v alonr and fidelity The remainingmne 
cohorts consisted each of fiv e hundred and fifly-five , 
and the whole body oflcgionaiy infantiy amounted to 
six thousand one hundred men Their 

Arrrte 

arms were uniform, and admirably 
adapted to the naturb of their service an open hel- 
met, witli a lofty crest , a breastplate, or coat of mail , 
greaves on their legs, and an ample buckler on their 
left arm Tlie buckler was of an oblong and concave 
figure, font feet in length, and two and a half int^ 
breadth, framed of a light wood, cov cred with a bull’s 
hide, and strongly guarded with plates of brass Be- 
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o V’’egetm«, I ii and the rest of his first Bool 
p Tlie I^rhic dance js evtremeljr well illiistrafcd bj M le Beau 
in the Academie des Inscnptions, tom 'W’tv p 262, S-c. That learned 
academician, in a series of memoirs has collected all the passages of tlie 
ancients that relate to the Roman legion 
4 Joseph deBell Jndaico,! me 5 VVe are indebted to tins Jew 
for someven curionsdetails of Roman discipline, 
r Phn Panegvr c 13 *Lire of Hadrian in the Aumstan History 
• See an admirable digression on the Romao discipline, in the sivth 
hook ofhisliistorj - , . . 

t Vcgetius de Re Mililan 1 ii c 4, S.C Considerable part of his 
verj perplexed abridgment was taken from the regulations uf Trajan 
and Hadrian and the le!,iou as he describes it, cannot «uit anj other 
age of the Roman empire , _ . 

n Vecvtiiis dcRe hlilitari, fuel In flic purer age ofCs<arand 
Cicern 'the word miles was almost confined to the infantrr 1; ndcr the 
lon-er empire and in the limes of chiialry it wa« appropriated almost 
as exclnsirclj to the men at aims^ who fo^ht on horseback 
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sides a lighter spear, the Icgionaiy soldier grasped 
in his Tight hand the formidahle pilmn, a ponderous 
jai elm, nhosc utmost length ivas about si\. feet, md 
which wag terminated by a massy triangular point 
of steel of eighteen inches * This instrument was 
indeed much inferior to our modem fire-arms , since 
it was exhausted by a single discharge, at the dis- 
tance of only ten or twelve paces Tet when it was 
launched by a firm and skilful band, tlicre was not 
any caialry that durst venture widim its reach, nor 
anj shield or corslet that could sustain the impetu- 
osity of its weight As soon as the Eoman had 
darted his ptlnm, he drew lus sword, and rushed for- 
wards to close with die enemy His sword was a 
short well-tempered Spanish blade, that carried a 
double edge, and was alike suited to the purpose of 
sinking or of pushing, but the soldier was always 
instructed to prefer the latter use of his weapon, as 
his own body remained less exposed, whilst he in- 
fiicted a more dangerous wound on his adversary ^ 
The legion was usually drawn up eight deep , and 
tlic regular distance of three feet was left between 
the files as well as ranks * A bod} of troops habi- 
tuated to preserve this open order, in a long front 
and a rapid charge, found themselves prepared to 
execute every disposition which the circumstances 
ot war, or the skill of their leader, might suggest 
The soldier possessed a free space for his arms and 
motions, and sullicieiit intervals were allowed, 
through which seasonable reinforcements might be 
introduced to the relief of the exhausted combat- 
ants • The tactics of the Greeks and Macedonians 
were formed on vciy dilTcrent pnnciples The 
strcngth'of the phalanx depended on sixteen ranks 
of long pikes, wedged together in the closest arraj 
But It was soon discovered by reflection, as well as 
by the ei ent, that the strength of the phalanx was 
unable to contend with tlie activity of the legion * 
The cavalrj , without w Inch the force 
of the legion would have remained im- 
perfect, w as div ided into ten troops or squadrons , the 
first, as the companion of the first cohort, consisted of 
an hundred and thirty-two men , whilst each of the 
oUier nine amounted only to sixty-six The entire 
establishment formed a regiment, if we may use the 
modem expression, of seven hundred and twen^- 
six horse, naturally connected with its respective 
legion, but occasionally separated to act in tlie line, 
and to compose a part of tlie vvings of the aimj ^ 
The cav alrj of the emperors was no longer compos- 
ed, like that of the ancient republic, of the noblest 
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the «l^I pnint nf the pilum teems to Iiait been much timger In th 
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youths of Rome and Italy, who, by performing tlicir 
military service on horseback, prepared themselves 
for the oflices of senator and consul , and solicited, 
by deeds of valour, the future suffrages of their 
countrymen ® Since the alteration of manners and 
government, the most wealthy of the equestnan or- 
der were engaged in the administration of justice, 
and of tlie revenue and whenever they embraced 
the profession of arms, they were immediately in- 
trusted with a troop of horse, or a cohort of foot i 
Trajan and Hadrian formed their cavalry from the 
same provinces, and the same class of tlicir subjects, 
which recruited the ranks of the legion The horses 
were bred, for the most part, in Spain or Cappadocia 
The Roman troopers despised the Complete armour 
with which the oavaliy of the East was encumber- 
ed Thetr more useful arms consisted in a helmet, 
an oblong shield, light boots, and a coat of mail 
A jav elm, and a long broad-sword, w ere Ibeir prin- 
cipal weapons of ofTence The use of lances and of 
iron maces tliey seem to have borrovVed from the 
barbanans '• 

The safety and honour of the empire Auxiiianen, 
were principally entrusted to the legions, but tho 
policy of Rome condescended to adopt ev cry useful 
instrument of war Considerable levies were re- 
gularly made among tho provincials, who had not 
yet deserved the lionourahlc distinction of Romans 
Many dependant pnnees and communities, dispers- 
ed round the frontiers, were permitted, for a while, 
to hold their freedom and secunty by the tenure of 
militaiy sen ice ‘ Ev en select troops of hostile bar- 
barians wore frequently compelled or persuaded to 
consume tlieir dangerous valour in remote climates, 
and for the benefit of the state All these wore in- 
cluded under tlie general name of auxiliaries , and 
howsoever they might vaiy according to the differ- 
ence of times and circumstances, thcir numbers were 
seldom much inferior to those of the legions them- 
selves' Among the auxiliancs, the bravest and 
most faithful hands wrere placed under the com- 
mand of prefects and centunons, and severely 
trained in the arts of Roman discipline , hut the far 
greater part retained tliosc arms, to which the na- 
ture of their country, or their early habits of life, 
more particularly adapted them By this institution, 
each legion, to whom a certain proportion of auxi- 
lianeswas allotted, contained within itself c^ery 
species of lighter troops, and of missile weapons , 
and was capable of encountering every nation, with 
tho advantages of its respecUve arms nnd disoi- 
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plinc ™ Nor w as the legion destitute 
Artillery ornhat,iDniodcrnlangtingc,\\ould be 
stj ltd a tram of artillcrj It consisted m ten nnlitar} 
engines of the largest, and fift^-hvc of a smaller size , 
blit all o/ nhicli, either m an oblique or lionzontal 
manner, discharged stones and darts n ith irresistible 
110101166 " 

The camp of a Roman legion pre- 
EncamprocnL nppcarahcc of a foitilicd 

cit) ® As soon as the space i\as marked out, the 
pioneers carcfullj lei died the ground, and removed 
Cl cv, impediraenl that might interrupt its perfect re- 
gularity Its form nas an exact quadrangle , and 
lie maj calculate, tlmt a square of about seicn 
hundred } ards iras siiihcicnt for tlic encampment of 
twentj' thousand Romans , tlioiigh a similar number 
of our oil n troops 11 ould expose to thccncrai a front 
of more than treble that extent In the midst of the 
camp, thcpr.Ttorium, or general’s quarters, rose aboi c 
the others , tlic caialn, the infantrj, and the auxi- 
liaries, occupied their respcctii c stations , the streets 
Here broad, and perfcctlv straight, and a meant 
space of tu o hundred feet iras left on all sides, be- 
lli cen tlic tents and the rampart The rampart itself 
lias usuall) twclic feet high, armed ivith a line of 
strong and intricate palisades, and defended bj a 
ditch of til ell c feet in depth as ncll as in breadth 
This important labour iias performed bj the hands 
of the legionaries thcmsclics , to ivhom the use of 
tlic spade and the pick-axc iias no less familini 
than that of the sironl or ptlttm Actiic lalour 
may often be the present of nature , but such pa- 
tient diligence can be Uic fruit oiilj of habit and 
discipline r 

Marcii Wicnci cr tlic trumpet gave the sig- 
nal of departure, the camp ii as almost 
instantlj broke up, and the troops fell into their 
ranks uithout dclaj or confusion Resides their 
arms, ivhicli tlic legionaries scarcclj considered as 
an encumbrance, tlicy ivcrc laden ii ith their kitchen 
furmture, the instruments of forlification, and the 
proiision of many days i Under this ii eight, iihich 
would oppress the delicacy of a modem Soldier, they 
were trained by a regular step to adiancc, in about 
six hours, near til enty miles ^ On the appearance of 
an enemy , they thrciv aside their baggage, and by 
easy and rapid ciolntions com cried the column of 
march into an order of battle * The slingcrs and 
archers skirmished in the front, the auxiliaries 
formed the first line, and were seconded or sustained 
by the strength of the legions , the cai airy' covered 
the flanks, and the military engines w ere placed in 
the rear 


Ahni' “ Arrian, in his order of mircli and battle against t' 

treated with irreat kno' 
SaS*iy 5 ,!rV’'’li^ l*>eCliLTalicr Folard (Poljbe, loni II n 233 
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Such were the arts of war, by llllich Number and dio- 
. ^ „ position of the 

the Roman emperors defended tlicir legions 
extensive conquests, and presen cd,a military spint, 
at a time ii hen ci cry other i irtuc w as oppressed by 
luxury and despotism If, in tlic consideration of 
tlicir aniiics, iic pass from tlicir discipline to their 
numbers, lie shall not find it easy to define them 
nilb any tolerable accumey We may' compute, 
lion Cl LF, that the legion, nhicli was itself a body 
of SIX thousand eight hundred and thirty -one Ro- 
mans, might, 11 itli Its attendant auxiliaries, amount 
to about til ell c thousand flic hundred men The 
peace establishment of Hadrian and his successors 
lias composed of no less than thirty of these for- 
midable brigades, and most probably formed a 
standing forte of three hundred and sei enty -flic 
thousand men Instead of being confined it itliiii 
the nails of fortified cities, nhicli tlic Romans con- 
sidered as the refuge of ncakucss or pusillanimity, 
the legions i\ ere encamped on tlic banks of the great 
nicrs, and along the frontiers of tlic barbarians 
As their stations, for the most part, remained fixed 
and permanent, ii c may venture to describe the dis- 
tribution of the troops Three legions were suffi- 
cient for Britain The principal strength lay upon 
the Rhine and Danube, and consisted of sixteen 
legions, 111 the folloiiing proportions two in the 
Lower, and three in the Upper, Germany , one in 
Rluttia, one in Noricuro, four in Pannonia, three in 
Masia, and tw o in Dacia The defence of the Eu- 
phrates was intrusted to eight legions, six of whom 
were planted in Syria, and the other two in Cappa- 
docia With regard to Egy pt, Africa, and Spain, 
as they were far rcmoicd from any important scene 
of war, a single legion maintained the domestic 
tranquillity of each of those great proi iiiccs Ei cn 
Italy was not left destitute of a military force 
Aboictw enty thousand chosen soldicis, distinguish- 
ed by the titles of City Cohorts and Pnctorian 
Guards, watched oicr the safety of the monarch 
and the capital As the authors of almost cvciy 
rciolution that distracted the empire, the Prmtorians 
will, very soon, and icry loudly , demand our atten- 
tion , but 111 their arms and institutions w'C cannot 
find any circumstance which discnmiiiatcd them 
from the legions, unless it were a more splendid ap- 
pearance, and a less rigid discipline * 

The naiy maintained by the emper- Ni\j 
ors might seem inadequate to tlicir greatness , but 
it was fully sufficient for cicry useful purpose of go- 
lernnicMt The ambition of the Romans was con- 
fined to the land , nor was that warlike people ci er 
actuated by the enterpnzing spint which had 


!> Tor tbc nomm Cutramctation, «cc Polybiii*, 1 vi with Lipsins 
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r Icgctins, I 9 See Alcmoiresdc I Academic dcslnscnptioiis, tom 
XXV p 187 

t Sci those cvnhilions admirably ncll explained bj AI Guichard, 
Nonetaux Alcnioircs tom i p 141 — 234 * 

t Tacitils (Aniial n 5 ) has given iia a state of the lcRion>- tfllildr 
Tiberius and llion Casauis (1 l\ p 794 ) under Akxanucr Sevenis 
I halt cndniouted to fix on tlic proper medium betwetn lhe«c twoltjr 
periods See likewise Lipsms de Alagnitiidinc Itomanu, I i c 4, 5 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


prompted the navigators of Tjrc, of Carthage, and 
even of hlarseiUes, to enlarge the hounds of the 
world, and to explore the most remote coasts of the 
oeean To the Homans the ocean remained an 
object of terror rather tlim of curiosity the whole 
extent of the JTcditcrrancan, after the destruction 
of Carthage, and tlie extirpation of the pirates, was 
included within their prov inccs The policy of tlic 
emperors w as directed only to preserve the peaceful 
dominion of tliht sen, and to protect the commerce 
of tljcir subjects With these moderate views, Au- 
gustus stationed two permanent fleets in tlic most 
com cnicnt ports of Itilj , the one at Kav enna, on 
the Adriatic, the other at Miscnum, in the hay of 
Naples Experience seems at lengtli to have con- 
vincd the ancients, that as soon as their gallcjs ex- 
ceeded tvi o, or at the most three, ranks of oars, tlioy 
w ere suited rather for v am pomp than for real ser- 
vice Augustus himself, in tlic victoiy of Actium, 
had seen the superiority of Ins own light fngates 
(thej were called Libumians) over the lofty but un- 
wieldy castles of his rival * Of these Libumians 
he composed the two fleets of Havenna and Misenum, 
destined to command, the one the eastern, the otlicr 
the western, division of die Mediterranean , and to 
each of the squadrons he attached a body of several 
thousand manners Besides dicsc tw o ports, which 
maj be considered as the pnncipal scats of die Ro- 
man navy, a v ery considerable force was stationed 
at Prejus, on the coast of Provence, and die Euxine 
was guarded bj forty ships, and three thousand 
soldiers To all these we add the fleet which pre- 
serv cd the communication betw con Gaul and Bntiun, 
and a great number of vessels constantlj maintain- 
ed on the Rhine and Danube, to harass die country, 
or to intercept the passage of the barbanans i If 
we review this general state of the unpcnal forces, 
of the cavalry as well as infantry, of the legions, 
the auxiliaries, the guards, and the navy , the most 
liberal computation will not allow us to fix the 
Amount of the establishment by sea and by 

whole ciiaWuli ]{ind at more than four liundred and 
fifty lliousand men , a mihtaiy power, 
which, however formidable it maj seem, was equal- 
led hj a monarch of the last centurj , whose king- 
dom was confined widiin a single province of the 
Roman empire < 

V ,ew«f ihepro Wcliav cattcmptcd tocxplain thcspi- 
Tiiice-toriiieno- rit which moderated, and die strcngdi 
iiiiu empire supported, tlic povvcr of Hadnaii 

andjthc Aiitomncs We shall now endeavour, with 
elenmtssand precision, to describe the provinces 
once /united under their swaj, hut, at present, 
divided into so manj independent and hostile 
stales 

« Tlie nomene Inn] to d»-ui«c, h\ tlie pretence of relicious awe. 
Iliilr i,nontice and terror Sj* Taut Gcrmiiiia c 31 

X I’lnlarch in Blare Anton Anil v rt, if we may credit Orosiua 
caUlcswere no mote than ten feel ahoic the water, 

ySrt Ii|n.in di Bla-nilnd Horn 1 i r 5 The aixlfcn last chap 
leraof VeRiim, nlalr to lural affiira. 

* Voltaire sieelf dc lami, XIV c J 9 It must howerer lie re- 
memlar il, that franco alill feet* thatc^traowtinarj effoTt. 

• bet* btraim, I h u if nMunl enough lo rupiHisr, tliai Arragon is 


Spam, die western extrcmilj of the Spam 
empire, of Europe, and of the ancient w orld, has, 
'in cv cry age, invariablj preserv cd die same natunil 
limits, the PjTcnean mountains, the Mediterra- 
nean, and die Atlantic Ocean That great penin- 
sula, at present so uncquallj divided between two 
sovereigns, was distributed by Augustus into three 
provinces, Lusitania, Bictica, and Tarraconensis 
The kingdom of Portugal now fills the place of the 
warlike country of the Lusitanians, and die loss 
sustained by the former, on the side of the east, is 
compensated by an accession of territory towards 
the north The confines of Grenada and Andalusia 
correspond with those of ancient Bmtica The 
remainder of Spam, Gallicia and the Asturias, 
Biscaj and Navarre, Leon and the two Castilcs, 
Murcia, Valencia, Catalonia, and Amigon, all con- 
tributed to form the third and most considerable of 
the Roman governments, which, from the name of 
Its capital, was styled the province of Tarragona “ 
Of die native barbarians, the Celtihenans were the 
most powerful, as the Cantabrians and Asturians 
proved die most obstinate Confident m the strengdi 
of their mountains, they were the last who submit- 
ted to the arms of Rome, and the first who threw ofT 
the 3 okc of the Arabs 

Ancient Gaul, as it contained die Gaut 
whole country between the Pjrcnecs, the Alps, die 
Rhine, and the Ocean, wms of greater extent than 
modem Erance To the dominions of that powerful 
monarchy, with its recent acquisitions of Alsace 
and Lorraine, w e must add the duchy of Savoy, the 
cantons of Switzerland, the four electorates of die 
Rhine, and the tcmtories of Liege, Luxemburg, 
Hainault, Flanders, and Brabant When Augustus 
gave laws to the conquests of his father, lie intro- 
duced a division of Gaul, equally adapted to the 
progress of the legions, to die course of the rivers, 
and to the principal national distinctions, which 
had comprehended above an hundred independent 
states ’> The sea-coast of die Mediterranean, Lan- 
guedoc, Provence, and Dauphm£, received their 
provincial appellation from the colony of Narbonne 
The government of Aquitaine was extended from 
the Rjircnccs to the I^ire The country between 
die Loire and die Seme was stj led the Celtic Gaul, 
and soon borrowed a new denomination from the 
cclchratcd colony of Lugdunum, or Ljons The 
Bclgic lay beyond the Seme, and in more ancient 
times had been hounded only by the Rhine , hut a 
little before the age of C esar, the Germans, abus- 
ing their snpcnority of valour, had occupied a 
I considcmhlc portion of the Bclgic temtoiy The 
Roman conquerors very eager! j embraced so flaltcr- 
mg a circumstance, and die Gallic frontier of the 

ilcnrcfl from Tarracnnencix ind wieial modem* olio Irac written In 
Latin, 11 % tlimc words n* synonj moiis It is lioire\cr certain, that tlie 
Arragoii, a little stream winch falls from the Pyrenees into the Ebro 
first pale its name to acnuntiy and kmlually to a kingdom See 
dAnviltr Geognipliiedi.Ma)cnA,.t,p 181 

b One hundred and finecn cities appear in the Pfolitii of Gaul and 
,t Is well known that this appellalion was applied not only to the capital 
town, hut to the whole lerriloiy of each state Jlnt Plutarch and Ap- 
I plan intrca.e the number of tribes to llinc or four hundred 


/ 
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CHAP. I 

Rlunc, from Basil to Ecjtlcn, received tbe pompous 
nnines of Ibe Upper and tbe Loner Gcmianj 
Sucb, under tbe reign of tbe Autonmes, n ere tbe si\ 
provinces of Gaul. tbcNarbonncsc, Aquitaine, the 
Ccluc, or Lvoiincse, tbe Belgic, and tbe tno Ger- 
manics 

We have alrcadj had occasion to 
mention the conquest of Britain, and 
to fiv tlie boundarj’’ of the Roman province m this 
island It comprehended all England, Wales, and 
the Ion lands of bcotland, as far as the friths of 
Dunbarton and Edinburgh Before Britain lostbcr 
freedom, tlie countTj vvasirrcgularlj divndcdbctnecn 
tbirtj tribes of barbarians, of whom the most con- 
siderable v\ ere tlie Bclgjc in the W csl, the Bngantes 
in tbe North, tbe Silurcs in South Wales, and the 
Iccniin Norfolk and Suffolk ** Asfarasn ecan either 
trace or credit the resemblance of manners and lan- 
guage, Spam, Gaul, and Britain were peopled bj 
the same hard j race of sav ages Before tlicj 3 icldcd 
to tlic Roman arms, thev often disputed the field, 
and often reneved the contest After their submis- 
sion, tlic} constituted tbe vicstem division of the 
European provinces, mbicli extended from the co- 
lumns of Hercules to tbe vv all of Antoninus, and 
from the mouth of the Tagus to tbe sources of the 
Rhine and the Danube 

Before the Boman conquest, the 

countr3 vvhicli is now callcdLoiiibard} , 
v\ as not considered ns a part of Ital} It bad been 
occupied 63 a powerful colon3 of Gauls, who, settling 


tbe little province of Istna was annexed to tliat scat 
of Roman sov ercignty 
The European provinces of Rome 
were protected by tbe course of the 
Rhine and the Danube The latter of those mighty 
streams, which rises at the distance of onl3 tliirty 
miles from the former, flows above thirteen hundred 
miles, for the most part, to llic south-east, collects 
the tnbutc of sixl3 nav igablo rivers, and is, at length, 
through SIX mouths, rccciv cd into the Euxinc, which 
appears soared} cijual to such an accession of 
waters* The provinces of the Danube soon ac- 
quired tbe general appellation of Ill3Ticum, or tbe 
III} nan frontier,*- and were esteemed the most war- 
like of the empire, but they deserve to be more 
particular!} considered under the names of Rliastia, 
Noncum, Pannomn, Dalmatia, Dacia, Mmsia, 
Thrace, Macedonia, a^d Greece 
The prov incc of Rba^tta, w Inch soon Rbcctia. 
extinguished the name of the Vindelicians, extend- 
ed from the summit of the Alps to the hanks of the 
Danube , from its source, as far as its conflux with 
tlie Inn The greatest part of the flat countiy w 
subject to the elector of Bavana, the cit} of Augs- 
burg IS protected by the constitution of the Gennan 
empire , the Gnsons arc safe in their mountains, 
and the country of T}rol is rankbd among tlie nu- 
merous provinces of the house of Austria 
The wide extent of terntoi} which junncnmana 
is included hetw cen the Inn, the Da- 
nuhe, and the Save, Austna, St}nn, Canntiiia, 


uccupicu UJ upUMUriUI UUIUIIJ VI , - ^ ^ - 

tlicmschesalongthchanksofthePo.froniPicdraont Carniola, the Lower Hungar}, and Sclavoiiia, was 


to Roniagoa, earned tlidir amis and dilTuscd tlicir 
name from the Alps to the Apenninc The Ligun- 
ans dwelt on the reck} coast, which now forais the 
republic of Genoa Venice was vet unborn, hut 
the tcmloncs of that state, which he to the cast of 
the Adige, were inhabited by the Venetians * The 


know n to the ancients under the names of Noncum 
and Pannomn In their original state of independ- 
ence, their fierce iiihahitnnts w ere intimately con- 
nected Under the Roman government the} were 
frcqucntl} united, and the} still remain the patn- 
mon} of a single faniil} The} now contain the re- 


vue AQigc, were inimimcu oy iiie vcneiiuns xiie 

middle part of the peninsula tliat now composes the sidcncc of a German pniicc, w ho st} les himself Em- 
duch} of Tuscan} and the ccclcsin.stical state, was perorof the Romans, and fomithc centre, as well as 
the ancient scat of the Etruscans and Umbrians, the strength, of the Austrian power Jtma} notheim- 

^ _i» ^ “i. _ __ J* ji. _ aT iwA AW Tirtli 1 . IVTorfl » 


.a — .W 

to the former of whom Italy was indebted for the 
first mdimcnts of civihrcd lift * Tho T}bcr rolled 
at the foot of tlie seven lulls of Rome, and the coiin- 
tiy of the Sabines, the Latins, and the Volsci, from 
that nver to tho frontiers of Naples, was the Uicatrc 
of her infant victories On that celebrated ground 
the first consuls deserved triumphs, their successors 
adorned villas, and t/irii posterity have erected con- 
vents 5 Capua and Campania possessed thcimmcdi 

Ja, « a .a a aa .. . .. 


proper to ohserv c, that if we except Bohemia, Mora- 
via, the northern skirts of Austna, and a partof Hun- 
gar} hetw ctn the Tc} ss and the Danube, all the other 
dominions of the House of Austria w ere comprised 
w itliin tlic limits of the Roman empire 

Dalmatia, to w hicli the name of 111 } - ' ' 

nciim more proporl} belonged, was a long, but nar- 
row tract, betw etn the Sav e and the Adriatic The 
best part of the sea-coast, which still retains its an- 


x.apuaana i/umpauiaposscsscatiicimmcui- nest panoi luc sca-uoaM, 

ate temtot} of Naples , and the rest of the kingdom cicnt appellation, is a prov nice of the Venetian state, 
was inhabited b} man} warlike nations, tlic Marsi, and the scat <Jf tho little republic of Ragusa The 

the Sammtes, the Apulians, and the Lucanians, inland parts have assumed the Sclav onian names of 

and the sea-coasts had been cov ered h} the flourish- Croatia and Bosnia , tlie former obeys an Austrian 
ing colonics of the Greeks We ma} remark, that gov cnior, the latter a Turkish pasha , but the w hole 
when Augustus divided Ital} into eleven regions, countiy is still infested by tribes of barbarians, 


t ® * Anurnoe Gvulr 

s * Uirtorj nf Alaiirlirstcr, 1 ol i e 3 

« Tbcllalitn Ven«t) llioti-li oBcn cnnfiiiuidetl wiUi Uic Gaul', were 
^TC prnlnlit^ nflllvnan vM^iii StcM Frertt, Blcnmire' »le 1 Acado 
micd«ln'crii>tion', tom xm, fSretUairoi Verona illii'tnU I i 
R 1 >>e iipt contni't tru oWried bjf the ancients. SccIIorus, i 11 
1 iiefCeoDd tnnrt strike everj modem ttascllcr 


h Pliny (lli'l Natur » iii ) foUoTis the division of Italj by Au 
to tlie Lusine sea. See Sen crmi Pnnnoiin, I i c 3 
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■whose sa'vagc independence irregularly marks tlie 
doubtful limit of the Christian and mahometan 
power* 

After the Danube had received the 
Mtcsiaanii Dacia ^ theTc} ss and the Sa\ c, it ac- 

quired, at least among the Greeks, thename of Ister " 
It formerly divided M'csia and Dacia, the latter 
of -which, as we have alreadj seen, -was a conquest 
of Trajan, and the only province beyond tlie river 
If w e inquire into the present state of those countries, 
vve shall find that on the left hand of the Danube, 
Temeswar and Transjlvania have been anneved, 
after manj' revolutions, to the crown of Hungary , 
whilst the pnncipalitics of Moldavia and Wallachia 
acknowledge the supremacy of the Ottoman Porte 
On the right hand of the Danube, Mmsia, which, 
during the middle ages, was broken into the barba- 
rian kingdoms of Servia and Bulgaria, is again 
united in Turkish slavery 

„ The appellation of lloumclia, which 

Thrace, Mace . „ , ^ , 

donia, and IS Still bestowcd by tlio Turks on the 

Greece e vtcusiv c countncs of Thracc, Macedo- 
nia, and Greece, preserves tlie memory of their an- 
cicntstateundcrtheBoman empire Inthetimeofthe 
Antonines, the martial rqgious of Thrace, from the 
mountains of Hmmus and Hhodopc, to the Bosphorus 
and the Hellespont, had assumed the form of <i pro- 
V ince Notwitlistanding the change of masters and 
of religion, the new city of Homo, founded by Con- 
stantine on the banks of the Bosphorus, hasevcrsince 
remained the capital of a great monarqhj The king- 
dom of Macedonia, which, under tlie reign of Alex- 
ander, gave laws to Asia, demed more solid advan- 
tages from the policy of the two Philips , and with 
its dependences of Epirus and Thessaly, e-xtended 
from the jBgean to tlie Ionian sea Wlien we re- 
flect on the fame of Thebes and Argos, of Sparta 
and Atliens, we can scarcely persuade ourselves, 
that so many immortal republics of ancient Greece 
w ere lost in a single prov ince of the Homan empire, 
which, from the superior influence of the Achman 
league, was usually denominated the province of 
Achaia 

Asia Miaor Europe under 

the Roman emperors The provinces of 
Asia, witliottt excepting tlie transient conquests of 
Trajan, arc all comprehended within the limits of the 
Turkish power But, instead of following the arbi- 
trary div isions of despotism and ignorance, it will be 
safer for us, as well as more agreeable, to observe the 
indelible characters of nature The name of Asia 
Minor IS attributed with some propriety to the penin- 
sula, which, confined betwi'xt tlie Euxinc and the 
Mediterranean, advances from the Euphrates to- 
wards Europe The most extensive and flourishing 

‘he Abbatc Fortu, has latelj i!„en us some 
obscure conutries But the gei^phy aad ao 
Iiihcpil™ il ™e»tern Illjricum cm be expected only from^the mu 
of Hie emperor Us sovereign 

fi.A oonfines of Jt/ria, and was considered by 

‘ ‘he principal stream of the Danube ^ 

J "’P'o’of Aman He examined thecoastsof tbe Cuxinc. 
when lid wav sOt eriior of Cappadocia 

introdur-rcr® of religion iv wrfl known The use of Idlers was 
introduced among the savages of Europe about fifteen hundred years 


district, westward of mount Taurus and the nver 
Halys, was dignified by the Romans with the ex- 
clusive title of Asia The jurisdiction of that pro- 
V ince extended ov or the ancient monarchies of Troy, 
Lydia, and Phrygia, the maritime countncs of the 
Pamphylians, Lycians, and Canans, and the Gre- 
cian colonics ofIonia,which equalled in arts, though 
not in arms, the glory of their parent The kingdoms 
of Bithynia and Pontus possessed the northern side 
of the peninsula from Constantinople to Trehivond 
On the opposite side, the province of Giliciawas 
terminated by tlie mountains of Sj ria the inland 
country, separated from the Roman Asia by the 
river Halys, and from Armenia by the Euphrates, 
had once formed the independent kingdom of Cap- 
padocia In this place we may observe, that tlfc 
northern shores of the Euxinc, beyond TrcbivonS 
in Asm, and beyond the Danube in Europe, ac- 
knowledged the SOI creignty of the emperors, and 
received at tbcir hands citlicr tributary princes or 
Roman garrisons Bndvak, Cnm Tartaiy, Circassia, 
and Mingrclia, arc the modern appellations of tlioso 
savage countries " 

Under the successors of Alexander, 

Syria was the scat of the Sclcucidm, '‘“"i 
who reigned over Upper Asia, till the successful 
rev olt of the Parthians conflned their dominions be- 
ta cen the Euphrates and tlie Mediterranean When 
Syna hccamc subject to the Romans, it formed the 
eastern frontier of thoir empire nor did tlint pro- 
vince, in its utmost latitude, know any other bounds , 
than tbe mountains of Cappadocia to tlie north, and 
towards the sontli, the conflnes of Egypt and tlie 
Red Sea Phoenicia and Palestine w ere sometimes 
annexed to, and sometimes separated from, the 
junsdiction of Syna The former of these was a a*,- 
I narrow and rocky const , the latter w as a territoiy 
scarcely superior to Wales, cither in fertility or ex- 
tent Yet Phoenicia and Palestine will for cv or hv e 
m the memory of mankind , since America, as w ell 
as Europe, has rccciv cd letters from tlic one, and 
religion from the other ® A sandy desert alike des- 
titute of wood and w atcr skirts along the doubtful 
conflne of Syria, from the Euphrates to the Red Sea 
The w andcring life of the Arabs w as inseparably 
connected with their independence , and w herev er, 
on some spots less barren than the rest, they ven- 
tured to form any settled habitation, they soon be- 
came subjects to the Roman empire i* 

The geographers of antiquity have Egypt 
frequently hesitated to what portion of the globe 
they should asenbe Egypt’ By its situation that 
celebrated kingdom is included witliin the immense 
peninsula of Africa , but it is accessible only on the 
side of Asia, whose revolutions, in almost eveiy 




p DionCassiiiv, iib Ivini p nn 

*■‘1' ‘b® "'“** 1 '" gcopnpherv fixthe Istimiiis 
DiJnysiuv Meh Pliiiy, 
MHCutp Hirtms and 8otinu«p In\e preferred for that purpose the west- 
Of c'cn the *rrcat Catebathmus or dc^ctiil, 
uicu last vouiQ assign to Asia, not only E^ypt, but part of Libya 



CHAP i 

period of history, Egypt lias humbly obcj'ed* A 
lloman pncfcct was seated on tlic splendid throne 
of the Ptolemies , and the iron sceptre of the Mama- 
lukes IS now in the hands of a Turkish pasha The 
Nile flons down the country, above five Tiundrcd 
miles fiom the tropic of Cancer to the Mediterra- 
nean, and marks, on either side, tlic extent of ftr- 
tilily by the measure of its inundations • Cyrene, 
situate towards the west, and along the sea-coast, 
n as first a Greek colony, afterwards a province of 
£g} pt, and is now lost in the desert of Barca 

Africa. From Cyrene to the ocean, the coast 
of Africa extends above fifteen hun- 
dred miles , yet so closely is it pressed beta ecn the 
Mediterranean and the Sahara, or sandy desert, that 
Its breadth seldom exceeds fourscore or an hundred 
miles The eastern duision was* considered by the 
Romans as the more peculiar and proper proMnee 
of Africa Till the arrival of the Phoenician colo- 
nics, that fertile country was inhabited by the Li- 
byans, the most savage of mankind Under the 
inimcdiatc jurisdiction of Carthage, it became the 
centre of commerce and empire , but tlie republic 
of Carthage is now degenerated into the feeble and 
disorderly states of Tripoli and Tunis The military 
government of Algiers oppresses the wide extent of 
Numidia, as it wms once united under Massinissa 
and Jugurtha but in the time of Augustus, the 
limits of Numidia were contracted , and at least 
two thirds of the country acquiesced in the name of 
Mauntania, mth the epithet of Cmsaricnsis The 
genuine Mauritania, or country of the Sfoors, which, 
from the ancient city of Tiiigi, or Tangier, w-as dis- 
tuiguishcd by the appellation of Tingitana, is re- 
presented by the modem kingdom of Fez Salli, 
on tlie ocean, so infamous at present foi its piratical 
depredations, was noticed by the Romans, as the 
extreme object of their power, and almost of their 
gcograpliy A city of their foundation maj still be 
discoicrcd near Mcquinez, the residence of the bar- 
barian whom we condescend to style the Emperor 
of Morocco , but it does not appear that his more 
southern dominions, Morocco itself, and Scgelmcssa, 
were ever comprehended ivithin the Roman pro- 
^ incc The western parts of Africa arc intersected 
bj the branches of mount Atlas, a name so idly 
celebrated by the fancy of poets but which is now 

diffused over the immense ocean that rolls between 
the ancient and the new continent • 

Tiic flic, liter Having now finished the circuit of 

we may observe, 
that Africa is divided from Spam b\ a 

through winch 

tue Atlantic flows into the aieditcrrancan. The 
columns of Hercules, so famous among the ancients, 
vere two mountains which seemed to have been 
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tom asunder by some convulsion of flic elements , 
and at the foot of flie European mountain, the for- 
tress of Gibraltar is now seated The whole extent' 
of the Mediterranean Sea, its coasts, and its islands, 
were comprised within tlie Roman dominion Of 
the larger islands, the turn Balcares, which demo 
their name of Majorca and Minorca from their re- 
spective size, are subject at present, the former to 
Spain, the latter to great Britain It is easier to de- 
plore the fate, than to desenbe the actual condition, 
of Corsida. Two Italian sovereigns assume a regal 
title from Sardinia and Sicily Crete, or Candia, 
with Cyprus, and most of the smaller islands of 
Greece and Asia, have been subdued by the Turk- 
ish arms , w hilst the little rock of Malta defies their 
power, and has emerged, under the government of 
its military Order, into fame and opulence * 

Tins long enumeration of provinces, f 

whose broken fragments have formed Roman cm. 
so many powerful kingdoms, might 
almost induce us to forgive the vanity or ignorance 
offlie ancients Dazzled with the extensive sway, the 
irresistible strength, and the real or affected moder- 
ation of the emperors, they permitted themselves to 
despise, and sometimes to forget, the outlying coun- 
tries which had been left in the enjoyment of a bar- 
barous independence , and they gradually usurped 
the licence of confounding the Roman monarchy 
with the globe of tbe earth * But the temper, as 
well as know ledge, of a modem historian, require a 
more sober and accurate language He may im- 
press a justcr image of the greatness of Rome, by 
observing that the empire was abov e two thousand 
miles in breadth, from the w all of Antoninus and 
the norfliem limits of Dacia, to mount Atlas and the 
tiopic of Cancer , that it extended, in length, more 
than three thousand miles, from the Western ocean 
to the Euphrates , that it was situated in the finest 
part of tile temperate zone, between the twentj'- 
fourth and fiftj-sixth degrees of northern fatitude ; 
and that it was supposed to contain above sixteen 
hundred thousand square miles, for the most part 
of fertile and well cultiv ated land “ 


CHAP II 

t/ie union and intei nal pi ospei ity of the Roman 
Empiie, in the age of the Antomnes 

It is not alone bj the rapiditj, or p„„„pies of 
extent of conquest, tliat w e should esti- sovemment 
mate the greatness of Rome The sov treign of flic 
Russian deserts commands a larger portion of the 
globe In the sev tilth summer after bis passage of 
the Hellespont, Alexander erected the Macedonian 
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“"3 Bcnlle declivity oi 
’’^Incli rears its licid tnin ilJ ^ unliite n sntit-iry n 

The jlcak of rcrr7/r"L®„ V , •" »ui>P"rtliic 

Ihc surface of Uic ' Icajruc mil i lia; 

‘•1ms niiElit cm 'is'lcl hy the 

‘-reNalurenc.'iom . P 


• M dc Voltaire, tom xiv p 207 nnsiipportcil bv cither fict or 
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trophies on the hanks of the Hj'phasis* Within 
less than a eentury, the irresistible Zingis, and the 
Mogul pnnoes of his racet spread their eruU deias- 
tations and transient empire, from the sea of China, 
to the eonfines of Egjpt and Germanj *■ But the 
firm edifiee of Bonian power w as raised and pre- 
sen ed hy the wisdom of ages The obedient pro- 
Mnccs of Trajan and the Aiitonines were united by 
law s, and adorned hj arts They might oceasionally 
sulTer from tlie partial abuse of delegated authority , 
hut the general prineiple of government was wise, 
simple, and beneficent Tliej enjojed the religion 
of their aneestors, whilst in cml honours and ad- 
vantages they were evalted, by just degrees, to an 
equality with their conquerors 
Vniverai spirit I Tlie policj of tlic cmpcrors and 
ofioteration gg^ate, as far as it concerned reli- 

gion, was happily seconded by the reflections of tlie 
enlightened, and by the habits of the superstitious, 
part of their subjects The various modes of wor- 
ship, winch prevailed in the Roman world, were all 
considered hy the people, as equally true , by tlie 
philosopher, as equally false , aud by the magistrate, 
as equally useful And thus toleration produced 
not only mutual indulgence, but even religious 
concord 

Of u» people superstition of the people was 

not imbittercd by any mixture of theo- 
logical rancour , nor was it confined by the chains of 
any speculative system The devout polytheist, 
though fondly attached to Ins national ntes, admit- 
ted with implicit filth the different religions of the 
earth ' Fear, gratitude, and euriosity, a dream or an 
omen, a singular disorder, or a distant journey, per- 
petually disposed him to multiply the articles of Ins 
belief, and to enlarge the list of his protectors The 
thin texture of the Pagan mythology was interwoven 
with V anous, but not discordant, matenals As soon 
as It was allowed that sages aud heroes, who had 
hv cd or who had died for the benefit of their country , 
were exalted to a state of power and immortality. 
It was universally confessed, that they deserved, if 
not the adoration, at least the rev crcnce, of all man- 
kind Tlie deities of a thousand grov es and a thou- 
sand streams possessed, in peace, their local and 
respective influence, nor could the Roman who 
deprecated the wrath of the Tiber, dendc the Egyp- 
tian who presented his offering to the beneficent 
genius of the Nile The visible powers of nature 
the planets, and the elements, w ere the same through- 
out the universe The invisible governors of the 
moral VI orld were inevitably cast in a similar mould 
of fiction and allegory Eveiy virtue, and even vice, 
acquired its divine representative, every art and 

‘''® midway between I nlior and nril.. 


profession its patron, whose attributes, in the most 
distant ages and countries, were uniformly derived 
from tlie character of thcir peculiar v otancs A re- 
public of gods of such opposite tempers and interest 
required, in every system, the moderating hand of 
a supremo magistrate, w ho, hy the progress of know - 
ledge and flattery, was gradually invested with the 
sublime perfections of an Eternal Parent, and an 
Omnipotent Monarch Such w as the mild spirit of 
antiquity, that the nations were less attentive to the 
difference, than to the resemblance, of their religious 
worship The Greek, the Roman, and the Barba- 
rian, as they mctheforc their respcctiv c altars, easily 
persuaded themselves, that under various names, 
and with various ceremonies, they adored the same 
deities The elegant mythology of Homer give a 
beautiful and almost a regular form to the poly- 
theism of the ancient world * 

The philosophers of Greece deduced or pbiio<optier< 
their morals from the nature of man, rather than 
from that of God They meditated, however, on 
the Divine nature, as a very cnrinns and important 
speculation, and in the profound inquiry, they dis- 
played the strength and weakness of the linnian 
understanding f Of the four most cclchratcd schools, 
the Stoics and the Platonists endeavoured to recon- 
cile the jarring interests of reason and piety They 
have left ns the most sublime proofs of the exist- 
ence and perfections of the firat cause , but, as it 
was impossible for them to conceive the creation of 
matter, the workman in llio Stoic pbilosopliy was 
not snflicicntly distinguished from the w ork , w bilst, 
on the contrary, the spiritual God of Plato and bis 
disciples, resembled nn idea, rather than a sub- 
stance The opinions of the Academics and Epicu- 
reans w ere of a less religious east , hut whilst the 
modest science of the former induced them to doubt, 
the positive ignorance of the latter urged them to 
deny , the prov idcnce of a supreme Ruler The spi- 
rit of inquiry , prompted by emulation, and supported 
by freedom, had divadcd the public tcaclicrs of phi- 
losophy into a V aricty of contending sccU , but tlie 
ingenious y outli, vv ho, from ov cry part, resorted to 
Athens, and the other scats of learning in tlie 
Roman empire, vv ere alike instructed in cv cry school 
to reject and to despise the religion of thcmnltitndc 
How, indeed, was it possible, that a philosopher 
should accept, as divine trutlis,thc idle tales of the 
poets, and the incoherent traditions of antiquitj*', 
or that he should adore, as gods, those imperfect 
beings whom he must have despised as men ' 
Against such unworthy adversaries, Cicero conde- 
scended to employ the arms of reason and eloquence , 
but the satire of Lucian w as a much more adequate, 

Homw** ^ PM«l'ii>o' >1. has improved 

phi^phi” ’ *"'* the opinions of tlie 
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a*s well as more efficacious, weapon "We ma} be 
well assured, tliat a imter, conversant with tlic 
world, would never have ventured to evpose the 
gods of his countr} to public ridicule, bad tlicj not 
already been the objects of secret contempt among 
die polished and enlightened orders of society ^ 
Notwithstanding the fashionable irreligion which 
prevailed in the age of the Antonincs, both die in- 
terests of the pnests and the credulity of the people 
were, sufficiently respected In their writings and 
conversation, the philosophers of antiquity asserted 
the independent dignity of reason , butthej resigned 
their actions to the commands of law’ and of custom 
Viewing, with a smile of pity and indulgence, the 
various errors of the vulgar, thej diligently prac- 
tised the ceremonies of their fathers, dcvoutlj fre- 
quented the temples of the gods , and sometimes 
condescending to act a part on the theatre of super- 
stidon, they concealed the sentiments of an*atheist 


under the sacerdotal robes Reasoners of such a 
temper were scarcelj inclined to wrangle about 
their respective modes of faith, or of worship It 
w as indifferent to them what shape the follj of the 
multitude might choose to assume , and thej' ap- 
proached, with the same inward contempt, and the 
same external rev erence, the altars of tlicLjbian, 
the Olj-mpian, or the Capitolme Jupiter 
Of Uie magis- It IS not casy to conceive from what 
motives a spint of persecution could 
introduce itself into the Roman councils The 
magistrates could not be actuated by a blind tliough 
'honest bigotry, since the magistrates were tlicm- 
selvcs philosophers , and tlic school of Athens had 
given laws to the senate They could not b^m- 
‘ pelled by ambition or avarice, as the temporal and 
ecclesiastical powers were united in the same hands 
The pontiffs w ere chosen among the most illustnous 
of tlieissnators, and tlic office of supreme pontiff* 
was constantly exercised by the emperors them- 
selves They knew and valued the advantages of 
religion, as it is connected vvitli civil government 
They encouraged the public festivals which human- 
ize the manners of the people Thej managed the 
arts of divination, as a convenient instrument of 
policy , and they respected, as the firmest bond of 
socictj , the useful persuasion, that, either in this or 
in a future life, tlic crime of peijuiy is most assured- 
ly punished by the avenging gods’ But whilst 
thej acknowledged the general advantages of reli- 
gion, tliej were convinced that the v anous modes of 
worship contributed alike to the same salutaiy pur- 

‘rwt'Sious age, Uie natural 
superstition, Jreams, omens, apparitions, S.c had lost their 

«nt IP”™’ mciilcated a de. 
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poses and that, in ev ery country, the form of super- 
stition, which had received the sanction of time and 
expenence, was the best adapted totlie climate, and 
toils inhabitants Avance and taste 
very frequently despoiled the van- " « produces 
quishcd nations of the elegant statues of tlieir gods, 
and the rich ornaments of their temples but, in the 

exercise of the religion w hich they deriv ed from tlieir 
ancestors, they uniformly" experienced tlic indul- 
gence, and even protection, of the Roman coifquerors 
The province of Gaul seems, and indeed only seems, 
an exception to this universal toleration Under 
the specious pretext of aholisliing human sacnficcs, 
the emperors Tihenns and Claudius suppressed the 
dangerous power of the druids ' hut the pnests 
themselves, their gods and their altars, subsisted in 
peaceful ohscunty till the final destruction of Pa- 
ganism “ 

Rome, the capital of a great monar- At Home 
chy, was incessantly filled with subjects and stran- 
gers from every part of tlie world,” who all intro- 
duced and enjoyed the favonnte superstitions of 
their nativ e country “ Ev ery ci^* in the empire was 
justified in maintaimng the purity of its ancient 
ceremonies , and the Roman senate, uftng the com- 
mon pnvilege, sometimes interposed, to check this 
inundation of foreign ntes The Egy ptian supersti- 
tion, ^ all the most contemptible and abject, was 
frequjhtly prohibited , the temples of Serapis and 
Isis demolished, and tlieir worshippers banished 
frod^Rome and Italj p But the zeal of fanaticism 
prj^*ailed ov’er the cold and feeble efforts of policy. 
The exiles returned, the proselytes multiplied, the 
tj^ples were restored with increasing splendour, 
and Isis and Serapis at length assumed their place 
among tlie Roman deities ^ Nor was this indul- 
gence a departure from the old maxims of gov em- 
inent In the purest ages of the commonwealth, 
Cybele and ABsculapins had been inv’ited by solemn 
embassies ,*■ and it was customary to tempt the pro- 
I teeters of besieged cities, by the promise of more 
i distinguished honours than they’ possessed in their 
I native country * Rome gradually’ became the com- 
I men temple of her subjects , and the freedom of the 
I city w as bestowed on all the gods of mankind * 
i II Thenarrowpolicyofpreserving,^^^^^^^jj^^^ 
without any foreign mixture, the pure 
blood of the ancient citizens, had checked tlie for- 
tune, and hastened the rum, of Atliens and Sparta 
The aspiring genius of Rome sacrificed v’anity to 
'ambition, and deemed it more pmdent, as well as 


hshea by the order of the Senate, (Dion Cassin*. 1 xl p aj2,) and e»en 
i>> the bands of the consul, (Valerius Ma*«inius 13 ) After the drath 
ofCa:.^r, it ^ras restored at the public e^penv, (Dion j ' 

When Aunisuis was in Effj pt, he revered the majesty of Serapis (Dion, 

I li p C471 hut in tlie I^omtenum of Roin^ and a mile round it, he 

prohibited the worship of the Erj ptian gods (Dion 1 liii p ^ 1 Iir 
p 735) Thev remained hovreTer. ve^ fa-hionable i nder hio reign 
(Ovid deArt Amand 1 l ) and that of tns *neceswMdI the justice of 

Tiberius tras pro\oked to snmeactsof seierity (See Tacit. Anna] ii 

85 Joseph AiitiquiL I XTiii c 3 ) tt— r 

famijr « 
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lionunrabic, to adopt virtue and merit for her own 
•nheresoo\er tliey were found, among slaves or 
strangers, enemies or barbarians " Dunngtbe most 
flourisbing sera of tb*c Athenian commonwealtli, the 
number of citizens gradually decreased from about 
thirty* to twenty-one thousand ^ If, on the contrary, 
we study tlie groivtli of the Roman republic, we 
may discover, that, notwithstanding the incessant 
demands of wars and colonies, the citizens, who, in 
Hie first census of Senius Tullius, amounted to no 
more than eigbty-tlircc thousand, were multiplied, 
before the commencunent of the social war, to the 
number of four hundred and sixty-tbree thousand 
men, able to bear arms in the senice of their coun- 
trj * When tlic allies of Rome claimed an equal 
share of honours and privileges, the senate indeed 
preferred the chance of arms to an ignominious con- 
cession The Samnitcs and UieLucanians paid the 
severe penalty of tlieir rashness , but the rest of the 
Italian states, as they successively returned to tlicir 
dut},'uere admitted into the bosom of tho republic,* 
and soon contributed to the rum of public freedom 
Under a democratical goi emment, the citizens cv- 
crcise the powers of sovcrcigntj , and tliosc pouers 
Will be first abused, and afterwards lost, if they are 
committed to an unwieldj multitude But when 
the popular assemblies had been suppressed by the 
administration oftlie emperors, tlie conquerors were 
distinguished from the vanquished nations, only as 
tho first and most honourable order of subjects , and 
their increase, however rapid, was no longer ex- 
posed to die same dangers Yet the wisest pnnccs, 
who adopted tlie maxims of Augustus, guarded with 
the stnotest care the dignity of tho Roman name, 
and diflused the freedom of the city with a prudent 
liberality ’’ 

Italy privileges of Romans had 

been progressively extended to all the 
inhabitants of the empire, an important distinction 
was preserved between Italy and tlic provinces 
The former u as esteemed the centre of public unitj , 
and the firm basis of the constitution Italy claimed 
tlie birth, or at least die residence, of the emperors 
and the senate* The estates of die Italians were 
exempt from taxes, their persons from the arbitrary 
jurisdiction of gov ernors Their municipal corpo- 
rations, formed after the perfect model of the capital, 
Merc intrusted, under the immediate eje of the 
supreme power, vvidi the execution of die laws 
Prom the foot of the Alps to the extremity of Ca- 
labria, all the natives of Italy were born citizens of 
Rome Their partial distinctions were obliterated. 


and they inscnsiblj coalesced into one great nation, 
united by language, manners, and civil institutions, 
and equal to die w eight of a pow crful empire The 
republic gloncd in her generous policy, and was 
frequently rew arded by the ment and services of 
her adopted sons Had she alwajs confined the 
distinction of Romans to the ancient families widi- 
in the walls of the city, that immortal name would 
liav c been dcpriv cd of some of its noblest ornaments 
Virgil was a native of Mantua, Horace was in- 
clined to doubt w hcther he should call himself an 
Apulian 01 a Lucaniaii it w as in Padua that an 
histonan was found worthy to record the nnjcstic 
senes of Roman victoricb The patriot family of 
the Catos emerged from Tusciilum , and the little 
town of Arpinum claimed die double honour of 
producing Marius and Cicero, die former of whom 
deserved, after Romulus and Camilliis, to be styled 
the Third Pounder of Rome , and the latter, after 
saving bis country from the designs of Catiline, 

I enabled her to contend with Athens for the palm of 
eloquence * 

Tlie provinces of the empire (as they The provinces 
have been described in the preceding chapter) 
were destitute of any public force, or constitutional 
freedom In Etruria, in Greece,* and in Gaul,^ it 
was die first care of the senate to dissolve those 
dangerous confcdcractcs, which taught mankind, 
that, as the Roman arms prevailed by division, 
they might bo resisted by union Those pnnccs, 
whom the ostentation of gratitude or generosity per- 
mitted for a while to hold a prccanous sceptre, w ere 
dismissed from their thrones, as soon as dicy had 
performed their appointed task of fashioning to the 
yoke the v anquishcd nations Tho free states and 
cities which had embraced die cause of Rome were 
row arded with a nominal alliance, and insensibly 
sunk into real sen itudc The public authority w ns 
every where exercised by the ministers of the senate 
and of tho emperors, and that antbonty was abso- 
lute, and w ithout control But the same salutary 
maxims of government, which had secured the 
peace and obedience of Italy, were extended to the 
most distant conquests A nation of Romans was 
gradually formed in the provinces, by the double 
expedient of introducing colonics, and of admitting 
die most faithful and deserving of the provincials 
to the freedom of Rome 

“ 'Wheresoever the Roman conquers, Coioiiicsandmu 
he inhabits," is a v cry just obscrv ation "***P** uiwns. 
of Sencca,e confirmed by histoiy and experience 
The natives of Italy, allured by pleasure or by in- 


i.J* A®**! VI 2} The Orliis Itomanns of tlic Icirncd Smn 
iieira IS a complete lii»lory of the progressive admission of Lalium 
Italy and the prov iiiccs, to the freedom of Rome 

andSihr e',trm?Uo» !>»’'****. ‘hat he folio, reda large 

de^FmtunTAfliSflP™”^'*'^ 1 vi p 272 Edit Casauboa Meunius 

M* ¥ 1 * nr^i '“IlfyUon of the numbers of each Lust um in 

M dc Beaufort, Rrnubliniie Romviiie, 1 iv c 4 

a Anpivn de BUl Civ ii I i Velleius Paterculus Inc Is 17 

b Aiu-ccnis had ildttsed liim to declare by one edict all Iim subicrta 
vvc may jnstlj suspect tint the historian Dion wii the 
so lUlie to tS^ P«*t>c* onus own a,e, and 


e The scDitors were obliged to ba\c one third of their own landed 
IjrojierU in Italy SeePlm I %i tp 10 The quahficition was ro 
duced uj Marcus to one fourth Since the ttiun of Tnjan. Italy had 
BUiih nearer to the level of the provinces. 

d The first part of the Verona Illustnita of the Mirquis hlaflcj, p ves 
llie «can»t and most comprehensive \icw of the stale of Italy under 

s See Piu^nias^ 1 %ii The Homans condescended* to restore tlie 
those asscmlilies, wlieii they could no loiiecr be danceroiis 
f nicy are frequeiitlj mentioned bj Casar The Ablit Diibos 
attempts with very little success topro>ethatthca^nibltCHofGaiiI 
^erc continued undtr the emperors Ilistoirc de 1 Llibhsscmewl dc 
la mmiarchie Franqoisc, 1 i c 4 
GT Seneca inConsoIat adHcIviam,c C 
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Icrcst, linstencd to cnjoj tlic nd\antogcs of Mctory , 
^md^^c^tta3 remark, tlmt about fortj j cars after tlm 
Tcducliou of Asia, cigblj thousand Romans ncic 
massacred in one day, bj the cruel orders of Mith- 
ridates ** These i oluntan e\ilcs 'were engaged, for 
the most part, in the occupations of commerce, agri- 
culture, and the fann of tlie re\ enue But after the 
legions ivcrc rendered permanent hj the emperors, 
the proimccs were peopled b) a race of soldiers, 
and the veterans, nhclhcr thej received the reward 
of their service in land or in inonc} , usually settled, 
with tUtir families, in the country where tbcj had 
honourably spent tlicir joutli Throughout tlic 
empire, hut more particularlj in the w estem parts, 
the most fertile districts and tlic most convenient 
situations, w ere reserved for the establishment of 
colonics , some of which were of a civil, and others 
of a niilitarv , nature In tlicir manners and internal 
polic}, the colomcs formed a perfect representation 
of their great parent , and they were soon endeared 
to the nativ cs b^ the ties of friendship and alliance, 
they cnccfnallj diffused a reverence for the Roman 
name, and a desire, which vv as seldom disappointed, 
of sharing, in dne time, its honours and ndv nntages ' 
The mnmcipal cities inscnsihlj equalled tlic rank 
and splcndovit of the colomcs , and vn the reign of 
Iladnan, it was -disputed which was the preferable 
condition, of tliose societies whicli had issued from, 
Or tliosc which had been received into, the bosom of 
Rome k The nglit of Latium, as it w as called, con- 
ferred on the cities to. 'which it had been granted, a 
more partial favour The magistrates onlj, at the 
c'vpiration of their oRicc, assumed the quality of 
Roman citizens , but as tliose offices were annual, ' 
in a few 5 cars they circulated round the principal 
families ' Those of the provincials who were per- 
mitted to bear arms in the legions those who cv- 
ercisedanj civil cmplojmciit, all, in a word, who 
performed anj public service, or displajcd an j per- 
sonal talents, were rewarded with a present, 'ohosc 
value was continual!} diminished by tlic increasing 
liberality of the emperors Yet cv cn, in the age of 
the Antonuies, when the freedom of the citi had 
been bestowed on the greater number of tbeir sub- 
jects, It was still accompanied with very solid ad- 
vantages The bulk of the people acquired, witli 
tbattitlc, the benefit of the Roman law s, particularly 
m the interesting articles of marnage, testaments, 
and inheritances , and the road of fortune was open 
to those whose pretensions were seconded bj favour 
or merit The grandsons of the Gauls, who had 
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besieged Julius Cmsar m Alcsia, commanded le- 
gions, governed provinces, and were admitted into 
the senate of Rome " Their ambition, instead of 
disturbing tlic tranquillity of the state, was inti- 
mately connected w ith its safety and greatness 
So sensible were the Romans of the 
innucncc of language over national amt the 
manners, that it w as their most senons ’'**'*'* 

care to c'vtcnd, vvitli the progress of their arms, the 
nsc of tlic Latm tongue ® The ancient dialects of 
Italy, the Salnnc, the Etruscan, and the Venetian, 
sunk into oblivion , but in the provinces, tlic cast 
was less docile tlian the west to the voice of its vic- 
torious preceptors Tins ohvaous diiTerciicc marked 
the tvv o portions of tlic empire with a distinction of 
colours, which, though it was in some degree con- 
cealed during the meridian splendour of prosperity, 
became gradually more visible, as the shades of 
night descended upon tlio Roman world The 
western countries were civilized by the same hands 
which subdued them. As soon as tlic barbarians 
were reconciled to obedience, their minds W'cre 
opened to any nevv impressions of know ledge and 
politeness Tlic language of Virgil and Cicero, 
though with some inevitable nil vtuVe of corruption, 
was so umvcrsally adopted in Africa, Spam, Gaul, 
Britain, and Pannoma, tlmt tlic fault traces of the 
Punic or Celtic idioms were preserved only m the 
mountains, or among tbe peasants *> Education and 
study insensibly inspired the natives of those coun- 
tnes w ith tive sentiments of Romans , and Italy gave 
fashions, as well as laws, to her Latin provincials 
They solicited with more ardour, and obtained wiUi 
more facility, the freedom and honours of the state, 
supported the national dignity m letters ^ and in 
arms , and, at Icngtii, in the person of Trajan, pro- 
dneed an emperor whom the Scipios would not have 
disowned for their countryman The situation of 
tlic Greeks was very different from that of the bar- 
barians The former had been long since civ ilized 
and corrupted They bad too much taste to relin- 
quish their language, and too mueh vanity to adopt 
any foreign institutions Still prescrv mg the pre- 
judices, after they had lost the virtues, of their an- 
cestors, they affected to despise the unpolished 
manners of tlio Roman conquerors, whilst they were 
compelled to respect their superior wisdom and 
pon or * Nor w as the influence of the Grecian lan- 
guage and sentiments confined to the narrow limits 
of that oneb celebrated couiftry Their empire, by 
the progress of colonics and conquest, had been 

o See Plm Hut Natur in 5 AuguWin, de Cintatc Dei xix. 7 
1 ipaiiia dc proiiiiticHtionc Lingu-e Latinic, c 3 
p Apiileiaaanil Aiigii-'tin pill answer Tor Africa , Stralio for Spam and 
Gaol, TacitUMn tlielifL of A(.ricola, for Britain, and V'elleiuaPatcr- 
cnlus for Paniionia To tlicm we maa add the language of the in* 
script inns 

q The Celtic araa preserved in the mountains of VValc.% Cornwall, 
and Armorica VVe maj olisertc that Apulcins reproaches an African <• 
}OUti , who lued among the populace, with the use of the Punic, 
whil»t ht had almost forgot Greek, and neither could nor would speak 
latlib (Apoing p SOU ) 1 he greater jiarl of St Austin scouBrcgalioi, a 
aicre strangers to the I’liliic 

r S|nin alone produced Commeila, tbe Senecas, Lucan, Martial, and , 
Quintilian ^ 

a There is not.l belies e from Dionjsmsto Libanns, a single Creek 
entn. who mentions Virgil or Horace Thej seem ignorant tliat the 
Romans Iiadanj good w filers 
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diiTnsed from tlic Hadnatic to Cic Euphrates and 
the Nile Asia -was covered with Greek cities, and 
the long reign of the Macedonian kings had intro- 
duced a silent revolution into Syria and Egj pt In 
their pompons courts those princes united the ele- 
gance of Atliens with the luxury of the East, and 
the example of the court was mutated, at a humhlc 
distance, hy the higher ranks of their sulqccts 
Such was the general division of the Homan empire 
into the Latin and Greek languages To these we 
may add a third distinction for the body of the na- 
tives in Syria, and especially in Egypt The use of 
their ancient dialects, hy secluding them from the 
commerce of mankind, checked the improvements 
of those barbarians * The slothful elTeminacy of the 
former exposed tliem to the contempt, the sullen 
fcrocieusness of the latter excited the aversion, of 
the conquerors " Those nations had submitted to 
the Homan power, hut they seldom desired or de- 
served tlie freedom of the city and it was remarked, 
that more than two hundred and thirty years elapsed 
after the ruin of the Ptolemies, before an Egyptian 
was admitted into tlio senate of Home » 

General u<e of It IS a just though tntc observation, 
both languages Victorious Home u as herself sub- 
dued hy tlie arts of Greece Those immortal vv ritcrs 
who still command the admiration of modern Eu- 
rope, soon became the fav ounte object of study and 
imitation in Italy and tlie western provinces But 
the elegant amusements of the Romans were not 
sulTcied to interfere with their sound maxims of 
policy Whilst they acknowledged the charms of 
the Greek, they asserted the dignity of the Lqtin, 
tongue, and the exclusive use 1)1 Uie latter was in- 
flexihlj maintained in the administration of civil 
as w'ell as military gov emment » The tw o languages 
exercised at the same time their separate junsdic- 
tion throughout the empire the former, as the 
natural idiom of science , the latter, as the legal 
dialect of public transactions Those who united 
letters with business were equally conversant witli 
hotli , and it w as almost impossible, in any province, 
to find a Roman subject, of a liberal education, who 
w as at once a stranger to tlie Greek and to the Latin 
language 

Shies '’I institutions that tlie 

nations of the empire insensibly melted 
away into the Roman name and people But tlicre 
still remained, in the centre of every provmce and 
of every family, an unhappy condition of men, who 
endured the weight, without shanng the benefits 
of secietj In tlie f«?e states of antiquity, tlie do- 
mestic slaves were exposed to the wanton ngour of 
despotism The perfect settlement of the Roman 
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empire was preceded hy ages of vio-_, , , 
Icnce and rapine The slav cs consisted, 
for the most part, of barhanan captives, taken in 
.thousands by the chance of war, purchased at a vde 
price,* accustomed to a life of independence, and 
impaticiit to break and to revenge their fetters 
Against such internal enemies, whose desperate in- 
surrections had more than once reduced the repub- 
lic to the brink of destruction,* the most severe re- 
gulations,” and the most cruel treatment, seemed 
almost justified by tlie groat law of self-preserva- 
tion But when tlie principal nations of Europe, 
Asia, and Afnca, were united under the laws of one 
sovereign, the source of foreign supplies flowed 
with much less abundance, and the Romans were 
reduced to the milder but more tedious method of 
propagation In their numerous families, and par- 
ticularly in tlicir country estates, tlicy encouraged 
the marriage of their slaves The sentiments of 
nature, the habits of education, and tlie possession 
of a dependent species of property, contributed to 
alleviate the hardships of servitude® The exist- 
ence of a slave became an object of greater value, 
and though his hippincss still depended on the 
temper and circumstances of the master, the hu- 
manity of the latter, instead of being restrained hy 
fear, was encouraged by the sense of his own inter- 
est The progress of manners was accelerated hy 
the virtue or policy of the emperors , and by the 
edicts of Hadnan and tlie Antonincs, tlie protection 
of Oic laws was extended to the most abject part of 
mankind The junsdicbon of life and death over 
Ric slaves, a power long exercised and often abused, 
w as taken out of priv ate hands, and reserv cd to the 
magistrates alone The subterraneous prisons w ere 
abolished, and, upon a just complaint of intoler- 
able treatment, the injured slav c obtained cither his 
deliverance, or a less cruel master 
Hope, the best comfort of our imper-_ , , 

___ , . . _ , ‘ . EnuaDcuixoieiit 

Icct condition, was not denied to the 
Roman slav c , and if he had any opportunity of 
rendering himself cither useful or agreeable, he 
might vciy naturally expect that the diligence and 
lidelity of a few years would be rewarded with the 
inestimable gift of freedom The hcncvolcncc of 
the master was so frequently prompted by the 
meaner suggestions of vanity and avarice, that the 
laws found it more necessary to restrain than to 
encourage a profuse and undistinguishing liberality, 
winch might degenerate into a very dangerous 
a use It was a ina\im of ancient junsprudcncc, 
that a^slav e had not any country of Ins ow n , he ac- 
quired with his liberty an admission into the politi- 
cal society of w Inch his patron w as a member TJic 
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con'scqitcuces of tliis maxim oiild Lave prostituted 
tbo prn ilcgcs of the Roman city to a mean and pro- 
miscuous multitude Some seasonable exceptions 
ivcrc therefore proiided and the honourable dis- 
traction vi as confined to such slaves onij as for just 
causes, and with the approbation of tlie magistrate, 
should receiie a solemn and legal manumission 
Even Uicsc chosen freedmen obtained no more tlian 
the pnv ale rights of citizens, and n ere rigorously 
excluded from civil ornnlitaTj honours MTiatevcr 
might be the merit or fortune of their sons, they like- 
VI ise v\ ere esteemed unworthy of a seat in the senate , 
nor Mere the traces of a semle origin allowed to be 
coniplctelj obliterated till the third or fourth gene- 
rabon * AY ithont destrojang the distmcbon of ranks, 
a distant piospect of freedom and honours was pre- 
sented, even to those whom pride and prejudice 
almost disdamed to number among the human 
species 

Nnmbers. proposed to discriminate 

the Slav cs hv a pecaliar habit , but it 
w as justly apprehended that there might he some dan- 
ger in acquaiUbng them witli then own numbers « 
Without interprchng, m their utmost strictness, the 
liberal appellations of legions and mj riads we maj 
venture to pronounce, that the proportion of slaves, 
v\ ho w ere v alned as propertj , was more considerable 
than that of sen ants, w ho can he computed only as an 
expense « The youths of a promising gemus were 
insfmcfed m the arts and sciences, and their pri-e 
nas ascertained by the degree of their skill and 
talents ^ Almost everj profession, either liberal' or 
mechanical, might be found in tbe boiisehold of an 
opuleot senator The ministers of pomp and sen- 
suality were multiplied beyond the conception of 
modem luxurj »» It was more for the interest of the 
merchant or manufacturer to purchase than to hire 
his workmen, and in the conntn, slaves were 
employed as the cJieapest and most laborious in- 
s^ments of agncaltare To confirm the general 
observation, and to display the multitude of slaves 
we might allege a variety of particular instances’ 
was discovered, on avciy melancholy occasion, 
that fonr hundred slaves were inaintamed m a 
smgle palace of Rome " The same number of four 
hundred belonged to an estate which an Afncan 
widow, of a veiy private condition, resigned to her 
son, whilst she reserved for herself a much larger 
share of her property A freedman under the reign 
Augustus, though his fortune had snlfered •■•reat 
losses in the cml wars, left behind him three thou- 
sand SIX hundred yoke of oxen, two hundred and 
fSpanheim Orbi« Homan 1 i c 16 d loj 
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fifQ thousand head of smaller cattle, and, what was 
almost included in tlie description of cattle, four 
thousand one hundred and sixteen slaves p 
T he number of subjects who ac- . 

know ledgca the laws of Rome, of citir uie Roman cm. 
^.ens, of prov^nclals, and of slav es, can- 
not now be fixed with such a degree of accuracy as 
the importance of the object would deserv e. We are 
informed, that w hen the emperor Claudius exercisedf 
the office of censor, he took an account of six mil- 
lions nine hundred and forty -five thousand Roman 
citizens, who, with the proportion of women and 
children, must have amounted to about twenty 
millions of souls The multitude of subjects of an 
lufenor rank, was uncertain and fluctuating But, 
after weighing with attention every circumstance 
vv hich could influence the balance, it seems pro- 
bable, that there existed, m the time of Claddins, 
about twice as many piovincials as there were citi- 
zens, of either sex, and of every age , and that the 
Slav es w ere at least equal in number to tlie free 
inhabitants of the Roman world The total amount 
of this imperfect calculation would nse to about one 
hundred and twenty millions of persons a degree 
of population which possibly exceeds that of modem 
Europeji and forms the most numerous society that 
has ever been united under the same system of 
gov emment 

Domestic peace and union w ere the obedience and 
natural consequences of the moderate 
and comprehensiv e policy embraced by the Romans 
If w e turn our eyes towards the monarchies of Asia, 
we shall behold despotism in the centre, and weak- 
ness in the extremities , the collection of the rev enue, 
or the administration of justice, enforced by the 
presence of an amiy , hostile barbanans established 
in the heart of the country , hereditary^ satraps usurp- 
ing the dominion of the provinces, and subjects 
inclined to rebellion, though incapable of freedom 
But tlie obedience of the Roman world w as uniform, 

V oluntary , and permanent The v anqnished nations, 
blended into one great people, resigned the hope, 
nay even the vnsli, of resuming their independence, 
and scarcely considered their ow n existence as dis- 
tinct from tlie existence of Rome Tlie establisbed 
authori^ of the emperors pen aded w itbout an eilort 
the w ide extent of tlieir dominions, and was exer- 
cised with the same facility on the hanks of the 
Thames, or of tlie Nile, as on those of the Tyber 
The legions were destined to sene against the 
public cnemv , and the civ il magistrate seldom re- 
quired the aid of a niilitan force ' In tins state of 


ID Thrir ranks and offices aic sen copioiisU enuTnecated by Pigno 
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q Compute tweiitj millions m France, twentj two m German}, fnir 
in HuD{nr} ten in Ital} with its i<I ind-., eight in Great Bnbiiiraiid 
Ireland eight in Spain and Portugal ten or twelve in the European 
Russia, si-y ID Poland six in Greece and Turkev, f uir lo Sneden 
three in Dcnra'irk and Norwa}, four in the tow Coi.ntries; TTie 
whole would amount to one liundred and fire or one bondred and sere n 
roillious. See V oltaire de Tl tpip Gencralc 
t Joseph de Bell Judaico. i W c 16. The oration of A.,Tippa, or 
rather of the hi<lori-in is a fine peture of the Roman empire 
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gciicrdl sccurit}, the leisure as ^vell as opulence 
both of the prince and people, ii%ere devoted to 
improie and to adorn tlic Homan empire 
Roman inonti Among the innumerable monuments 

of architecture constructed bj the Ro- 
mans, bon many ha^ e escaped the notice of histor} • 
how few ha^ e resisted the ravages of time and bar- 
barism* And ycteicn the majestic mins that are 
still scattered over Italj and the proiinces, Mould 
be suflicient to prove, that those countries nere 
once the seat of a polite and powerful empire 
Their greatness alone, or their beautj , might dcsenc 
■OUT atteution , but they are rendered more interest- 
tMO important circumstances, nhich connect 
the agreeable historj of the arts with the more use- 
ful historj of human manners Many of those n orks 
M ere erected at private expense, and almost all n ere 
intended for public benefit 

It IS natural to suppose that the 


Mmy of them 
erected nt pri _ 

Tate expense, considerable, of the Roman edifices. 
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erwted it pri greatest number, as well as the most 


Mere raised bj the emperors, nho possessed so un 
bounded a command both of men and money Au- 
gustus was accustomed to boast, that he had found 
his capital of bnck, and that he had left it of 
maible* The strict economy of Vespasian Mas the 
source of his magnihceuce The Morks of Trajan 
bear the stamp of his genius Tlie public monu- 
ments Midi Mhtch Hadnan adorned eiery province 
of tlie empire, m ere executed not only by his orders, 
but under his immediate inspection He m as him- 
self an artist , and he loved the arts, as thej con- 
duced to thr; gloiy of die monarch They Aierc 
encouraged by the Antonines, as they contributed to 
the happiness of the people But if the emperors 
Mere the first, they were not the only, architects of 
their dominions Their example was universallj 
imitated by their pnncipal subjects, who were not 
afraid of declaring to the m orld that they had spirit 
to conceiie, and wealtli to accomplish, the noblest 
{iiidert.ikings Scarcely had the proud structure of 
the Coliseum been dedicated at Rome, before the 
edifices, of a smaller scale indeed, but of the same 
design and matenals, were erected for the use, and 
at the expense, of the cities of Capua and Verona ‘ 
The inscription of the stupendous bridge of Alcan- 
tara, attests tliat it was thrown o^er the Tagus by 
the contnbution of a few Lusitanmn communities 
yyhen Pliny was intrusted with the government of 
Bithjnia and Pontus, provinces by no means the 
richest or most considerable of the empire, he found 
the cihes within his jurisdiction striving with each 
other in eieiy useful and ornamental work, that 
might desen e tlie curiosity of strangers, or tlie gra- 
titude of tlicir citizens It was the duty of the pro- 
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consul to supply their deficiencies, to direct their 
taste, and sometimes to moderate their emulation ” 
The opulent senators of Rome and the provinces 
esteemed it an honour, and almost an obligation, to 
adorn the splendour of their age and country , and 
the influence of fashion very frequently supplied 
tlie want of taste or generosity Among a crowd of 
tliese private benefactors, wn may select Herodcs 
Atticus, an Athenian citizen, mIio lived in the age 
of the Antonines Whatever might be the motive 
of his conduct, Ins magnificence would liav e been 
Mortby of the greatest kings 
The family of Ilcrod, at least after Eximpif ofiic 
it had been favoured by fortune, vi as Atticus 

lineally descended from Cimon and Miltiades, 
Theseus and Cccrops, Abacus and Jupiter But the 
posterity of so many gods and heroes was fallen into 
the most abject state His grandfather had sufTcred 
by the hands of justice, and Julius Atticus, Ins 
father, must have ended Ins life in poverty and con- 
tempt, hid he not discovered an immense treasure, 
buned under an old bouse, the last remains of Ins 
patrimony According to the rigour of law, the 
emperor might have asserted Ins claim, and the pru- 
dent Atticus prevented, by a frank confession, the 
officiousncss of informers But the equitable Nerv a, 
Mho then filled tlie throne, refused to accept any 
part of it, and commanded Inm to use, without scru- 
ple, the present of fortune The cautious Athenian 
still insisted, that the treasure was too considerable 
for a subject, and that be know not how to vse U 
Abuse it, then, replied the monarch, witli a good- 
natured pcevislincss, for it is your own* Many 
will be of opinion, that AtUcus literally obeyed tlie 
emperor’s last instructions , since he expended the 
greatest part of liis fortune, which was much in- 
creased by an advantageous marriage, in the service 
of the public He had obtained for his son Herod 
the prefecture of the free cities of Asia, and the 
young magistrate, observing that the town of Troas 
was indifrercntly supplied w itli vv ater, obtained from 
the munificence of Hadnan three hundred my nads 
of drachms (about a hundred thousand pounds^ for 
the constractioii of a new aqueduct. But in the 
execution of tlie w ork, the charge amounted to more 
than double the estimate, and the officers of the 
revenue began to munnur, till the generous Atticus 
silenced tlicir complaints, by requesting tliat he 
might he permitted to take upon himself tlie whole . 
additional expense > 

The ablest preceptors of Greece and „ 

Asia had been invited by liberal re- • 

wards to direct the education of young Herod 
Tlicir pupil soon became a celebrated orator, accord- 
ing to the useless rhetoric of that age, vvliidb, con- 
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finiiK- Itself to tbe scliools, disdained to visit either | 
die ftrum or the senate He was honoured nifh 
die consulship at Rome, hut the greatest part of 
Lis life was spent, in a philosophic retirement at 
Athens, and his adjacent Milas , perpetually sur- 
rtunded by sophists, who acknowledged, nuthout 
reluctance, the superiority of a rich and generous 
rival * The monuments of his genius ha\ e perished , 
some considerable riiins still preserve the fame of 
his taste and munificence modern tra> ellers have 
measured the rembilis of the stadium which he 
constructed at Athens It was six hundred feet in 
length, built entirely of white marble, capable of 
admitting the whole body of the people, and finished 
in four 5 ears, uhilst Herod was president of the 
Athenian games To the memory of his wife Regilla 
he dedicated a theatre, scarcelj to be paralleled in 
the empire no wood except cedar, i ery curiously 
carved, was employed in any part of the building 
Tlie Odeum, designed bj Pericles for musical per 
formances, and the rehearsal of new tragedies, had 
been a trophy of tlie victory of the arts o-ver barba- 
ric greatness, as the timbers employed in the con- 
struction consisted chiefly of the masts of the Per- 
sian vessels Notu ithstanding the repairs bestowed 
on that ancient edifice hj a king of Cappadocia, it 
uas again fallen to decay Herod restored its 
ancient beauty and magnificence Nor was the libe 
raiity of that illustrious citizen confined to the walls 
of Athens The most splendid ornaments bestou ed 
on the temple of Neptune in the isthmus, a theatre 
at Connth, a stadium at Delphi, a hath at Thermo- 
pylsc, and an aqueduct at Canusium in Italy, were 
insufficient to exhaust his treasures The people of 
Epirus, Thessaly, Euboea, Boeotia, and Peloponne- 
sus, expenenced his fai ours , and many inscnptions 
of the Cities of Greece and Asia gratefully style 
Herodes Atticus their patron and benefactor » 

In the commonwealths of Athens 
and Rome, the modest simplicity of 
tiira’ pn''ate houses announced tlie equal 
iret.aqurducb, condition of freedom, whilst the so- 
' 1 ereignQ’- of die people was represent- 

ed in the majestic edifices designed to the public 
use nor was this republican spirit totally extin- 
guished by*^ tlie introduction of u ealth and monarchy 
It was in works of national honour and benefit, that 
the mostrirtuons of the emperors affected to^dis- 
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monuments of architecture, the property of tlie 
Roman people, were adorned rnth the most beau- 
tiful productions of Grecian painting and sculpture , 
and in the temple of Peace, a rery curious library 
was open to the curiosity of die learned. At a small 
distance from thence was situated the forum of 
Trajan. It ivas surrounded with a lofty portico, in the 
foiTO of a quadrangle, into w-hich four triumphal 
arches opened a noble and spacious entrance in 
the centre arose a column of marble, w hose height, 
of one hundred and ten feet, denoted the ele^ ation 
of the hill that had been cut away This column, 
which still subsists in its ancient beauty, exhibited 
an exact representation of the Dacian i ictories of 
Its founder The ^ eteran soldier contemplated the 
story' of his oivn campaigns, and by an easy illusion 
of nationalji anity , the peaceful citizen associated 
himself to the honours of the triumph All the 
other quarters of the capital, and all the provinces 
of the empire, were embellished by' the same liberal 
spirit of public magnificence, and were filled with 
amphitheatres, dieatres, temples, porticos, tnumphal 
arches, baths, and aqueducts, all variously condu- ^ 
cue to the healtli, the deyotion, and the pleasures 
of the meanest citizen The last mentioned of tliose 
edifices deserve our peculiar attention The bold- 
ness of the enterprise, the solidity of the execution, 
and the uses to which they were subsen lent, rank 
the aqueducts among the noblest monuments of 
Roman genius and pow er The aqueducts of the 
capital claim a just pre-eminence , but the cunous 
trayeller, who, without the light of history, should 
examine those of Spoleto, of Metz, or of Segovia, 
would A ery naturally conclude, that those proy incial 
towns had formerly been tlie residence of some 
potent monarch The solitudes of Asia and Africa 
Avere once coAered with flourishing cities, whose 
populousiiess, and eA en whose existence, Avas de- 
nAedfrom such artificial supplies of a perennial 
stream of fresh water ^ 

We liaA e computed the inhabitan^ts, ^ Vi’ie 

and contemplated the public works, 'of ntics of iiie em 
the Roman empire The observation 
of the number and greatness Of its cities aviII sene 
to conlirm the former, and to multiply the latter It 
may not be unpleasing to collect a few scattered 
instances relative to that subject, without forgetting, 
however, that from the vanity of nations and tlie 
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play tlieir magnificence The golden palace of Nero poierty of language, the a ague appellation of city 
excited a just indignation, but the vast extent of has been indifTerently bestowed on Rome and upon 
^ ground which had been usurped by his selfish Laurentum I Ancient Italy is said 
Juxury, Alas more nobly filled under the succeeding to have contained eleAcn hundred ai.d 
reigns by the Coliseum, the baths of Titus, the Clau- ninety-se^en cities , and for w hatsoever mra of an 
dian portico, and the temples dedicated to tlie god- tiquity the expression might be intended,' there is 
dess of Peace, and to the genius of Rome ' These not any' reason to beliei e the country less populous 
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thesand of Protogenes are 

h4it?h"i*romno«ed a wrj learnrt treatise on the aqnednctaof Rome . 
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111 the age of the Antonuics, th.in in tliat of 'Ro- 
mulus The pctU states of Laiium w ere contained 
Mitliin the metropolis of the empire, hj nhoso 
superior inttiicnce tliej had been attracted Tliosc 
parts of Italj u Inch liai c so long languished under 
the h/> tjrann> of priests and 'Mccrojs, had been 
afliictcd only lij the more tolerable calamities of 
war and the first sjmptoms of dccat.uliich iheif 
experienced, u ere amply compensated li\ the rapid 
improscmcnts of the Cisnlpnic Gaul The splen- 
dour of Verona maj he traced in its remains , jet 
Verona u as less cclchratcd than Aquilcia or Padua, 
Milan or Rasenn 1 II The spirit of 

an an ^pain jl„j| 

liccn felt cicn in the uoods of Britain, uliieli acre 
graduallj cleared nua\ to ojicn a free space for 
conicnient and elegant hahttations York uns the 
scat of gos crnniciit , London u as alreadj enriched 
hj comnicrcc, and Bath uas cclchratcd for the 
salutarj circcts of its mcdiciiinl uaters Gaul could 
boast of her tu cite hundred dtics,' and tlioiigli, 
in the northern parts, main of them, uitlioiit <\- 
ecpting Pans itself, u ere little more than the rude 
and imperfect townships of a rising people, the 
southern pros inccs imitated the wealth and elegance 
of Italj r Mail} were the cities of Gaul, Marseilles, 
Arles, Nisnics, Narhonne, Thonloiisc, Bourdcaux. 
Autnn, Vienna, Ljons, Laiigrcs, and Treses, whose 
incient condition might sustain an c(|iial, and per- 
haps adiantagcous, comparison with their present 
state 'Vl'^ith regard to Sp un, th it coiintia lloiirislu d 
as a proTince, and has declined as a kiiigdoin Px- 
hausted by the abuse of her strength, bt America 
and bj superstition, her pride might ]>ossibl} be 
eonfoiindcd, if we required such a list of three hun- 
dred and sixt> cities, as Plini has exhibited under 
the reign of Vespasian " HI Three 
hundred African cities had once ac- 
knowfedged the authority of Carthage,' nor is it 
likelj that their numbers diiiiinishcd under the 
administration of the emperors Carthage itself 
rose with new splendour from Us ashes, .md that 
capital, as well as Capua and Corinth, soon rc- 
eoicred all the adsantages which can be separated 
A. 1 -, independent soicreigntj IV 

Tlic proiinecs of the Past present the 
loiitrastof Roman magnificence with Turkish bar- 
barism The ruins of antiqmtj scattered oicr un- 

I?* ^1*”^ V The niimlicr hnnerer i« mrnlKiiied 

and jhoulil be re reived will, a dejace of lititiidr vniioirea, 

IT I’lm lli^t Natur in o 
h Piiu iriHt. Nadir iii 3 4 tv The list 

thediviHon nf the prminri^ ntid the dilTcrnit rviiilittonV 
the are cntniilelv di^ttiuilt^hfil oi 

^ I Strahon Geivraph 1 \ x\h p 1180 
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"sard to tbr fair of Ibove flewii 
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^trilev Of tbe reinaininc: tbrec, Perpiniiiv Iv a atrie lin-' villn e of 
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BKsar a town of aomc con'ccqncncc nod Smyrna a emt cil\ nmolrri 
bj 1 liitiidred thousand souls Hut cren at knismaV wbile thc^rankn 
have n, "„,„md commerce the a urk, have ru,},rd tlm wf. 
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cuUnntul fields, mid ascribed, hj igiioratit t, to the 
power of magic, scarcch afibrd a shelter to the 
oppressed peasant or w andcring Arab Dnder the 
reign of the Casars, tlic proper Asm alone eontained 
fisc hiimlred populous cities, rnrtchcd with all the 
gifts of nature, and adorned w ith all the rt fim tnents 
of art Plcscn cities of Vsia had once disputed the 
honour of dedirating n teinpU to Tiberius nnd tfuir 
respertne merits were twimimd 1 » ilie senate' 
Pour of flu III w ere imnicdiateh rej< rti d as unequal 
to the hiirtlieii; nnd among these was Liodiicn 
whose spltiidoiir is still displajed in its ruins'’' ‘ 
Laodiceacolhitcdascn consider ihU reicmie fnim 
its Hoiks of sliccp, eelcbrated for tin bnintss of 
llicir wool and had rcecised a little Iiefort the eon- 
test,n leg lej of aims e fmirliundred Ibmis ind pounds 
bj the trsbiiiunt of n generous citi/en" If sutli 
was the poiertv Of L lodiecn, what must Iiase In i n 
the wealth of those citias, whose elnim appe ired 
preftniblc, <ind pnrtiriilnrlj orPerganuis, of Smjr- 
nn, nnd of I jihesiis, who solungdisptiud witlitai !i 
other the titular priiiinci of Asm'"* The eipitnls of 
Sjnntind Pgiptlield i still superior rank in the 
empire* Vntiorh and Vlexnndrt i looked clow ii with 
disdain on a i row d «f ih prudent riiu s i nnd % aided 
with riluitiiiiee to the luajests of Ronir itself 
All these eiticswrre eoiuicrtrd with 
e.ich other, and with the rapitni.hi tlie 
public highwnjs, wbirli issuing from the forum ot 
Rome, trnierscd Itnh pertaded the pmiinees, and 
were terminated onh h\ the fronturs of tbe empire 
If we eirefiillj trace the distiarc from the wall of 
Antnmmis to Rome nnd from thciiee to Ji nisalcin il 
will hcfoiimt that the great chain of (onimiimcalion, 
from the north-west to the south-east point of the 
empire w as draw n out to the li ngth of four ihoiis md 
nnd eight} Ronmii milts s Thepuhlii roads were 
nceiiratrl} diMelcd h\ milc-sioncs nnd ran la a 
ifireef line from one cit} to another with sere (itlle 
respect for the ohsinelts either of natiiru or pm ate 
property Monnlnins were pcrfoniltd. and bold 
arches thrown over the broadfst and most rapid 
streams' The middle part of the roid was riised 
into a terrace which commanded the ndjai ent eoun- 
tn, consisted of see era! strata of sand, grneel, nnd 
cement, ami was part d « ith large stones, or in sonu 
places near the capital, with granite* .‘?ucli was 
the solid constnietinn of the Roman Inghw ne s, w host 

A " ? "Uivvcrlntinn nf at ,1c Ilozc Slcn, ,V I Acaitcnw Inm xviit 
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firmness lias not entirel} jaclded to the effort of 
fifteen centuries TJiej united the subjects of the 
most distant proiinces hj an easy and familiar 
intercourse , hat their pnmary object had been to 
facilitate ihe marches of the legions , nor n as anj 
country considered as complctclj subdued, till it 
had been rendered, in all its parts, perwous to the 
arms and authontj of the conqueror 
The advantage of recen ing the earliest 
intelligence, and of conveying their orders inth ce- 
lenty, induced the emperors to establish, throughout 
their evtensne dominions, the regular institution of 
posts* Houses were e\ery where erected at the 
distance onlj of fii c or siv miles , each of them w as 
constantly provided with fort) horses, and bj the 
help of these rela) s, it was eas) to trai el an hundred 
miles in a day along the Roman roads “ The use 
of the posts was allowed to those who claimed it by 
an imperial mandate , hut though originall) intend- 
ed for the public sen ice, it was sometimes indulged 
to tlie business or comenience of prnate citizens * 
Nor was the communication of the 
Roman empire less free and open b) 
sea than it was bj land The proi inccs surrounded 
and enclosed the Mediterranean , and Italj , in the 
shape of an immense promontory, advanced into the 
midst of that great lake The coasts of Italy are, 
in general^ destitute of safe harbours , but human 
industi) had corrected the deficiencies of nature , 
and the artificial port of Ostia, in particular, situate 
at tlie mouth of the Tjber, and formed bj tlie em- 
peror Claudius, was a useful monument of Roman 
greatness ^ From this port, w hich w as only sixteen 
miles from the capital, a faiourablc breeze fre- 
quently carried > cssels in set en days to tlie columns 
of Hercules, and in nine or ten to Alexandna in 
EgjTit* 

improvemfiit of Wliateter etuis either reason or de- 
cmiUinra clamation have imputed to extensive 
of the empire, empire, the pow er of Rome was attend- 
ed with some beneficial consequences to mankind , 
and the same freedom of intercourse which extend- 
ed tlie tices, diffused likewise the improvements, of 
social life In the more remote ages of antiquity, 
the w orld w as uncqnall) dit ided The East w as in 
the immemorial possession of arts and luxury, 
whilst the West was inhabited bj rude and w arlikc 
barbarians, who cither disdained agncnltiire, or to 
w horn It was totally unknow n Under the protection 
of an established goi emment,thc productions of hap- 
pier chmates, and the industry of more cisulized na- 
tions, were gradually introduced into the western 

-AveanS, c 30 Bergicr Hi*t des craiids Clip, 
mills, 1 IV Coitex Thcodosian I \iii til v vol ii p 506— SG3 srith 
Codpfroi s learned commentary 

Cffisarius, a mapstrate of In-h raiilc, 
ent post from \ntioch to Constaiitin»plp He lie^aii Ins iniiniey at 
iii^ht, was III ^ipadocia (16» miles from Antioch) tiipensuimr eseiiinr, 
and arrived at^^lantinople the n\lh dav about noon The whole 
dptaiire vms ,25 Homan, or C6a English, miles. See Libanius Oral 
sxii and the Itincraria p STS— 5SI 
a Pliiij, though a Fivourite and a miiiider, made an apology for 
lioises to Ins wife on the most urgent business Lpist 3 t. 

r B-rgier Hist dcs grinds Chcmio* 1 iv c dQ 
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countries of Europe, and the nalitcs were en- 
couraged, by an open and profitable commerce, to 
multiply the former, as w'ell as to improi e the latter 
It would be almost impossible to enumerate all the 
articles, either of the animal or the 5 Cgetable reign, 
which were successively imported into Europe, from 
Asia and Egjqit ,* hut it will not he unworthy of the 
dignity, and much less of the utility, of an historical 
work, slightly to touch on a few' of tlie introduction of 
pnncipal heads 1 Almost all the ^ 

flowers, the herbs, and the fruits, tliat grow in our 
European gardens, arc of foreign extraction, w hich, 
in manj' cases, is betrayed even in their names the 
apple w as a native of Italy, and when the Romans 
had tasted the richer fl av our of the apneot, the peach, 
the pomegranate, the citron, and the orange, the\ 
contented themsehes with appl)ing to all these new 
fruits the common denomination of apple, discnmi- 
nating them from each other by the additional epi- 
thet of their country In the time of 
Homer, the vane grew wild in the 
island of Sicilj, and most probably in the adjacent 
continent , but it was not improv ed by the skill, nor 
did it afford a liquor gratefnl to the taste, of the 
savage inhabitants *’ A thousand j cars afterwards, 
Italy could boast, that of the fourscore most gene- 
rous and celebrated wines, more than two thirds were 
prodneed from lier soiL'^ _ The blessing was soon 
'’communicated to the Narhonnese province of Gaul , 
hnt so intense was the cold to the north of the Cc- 
V ennes, that, in the time of Strabo, it was thought im- 
possible to npeii the grapes in those parts of Gaul J 
This difficulty, how ev er, was gradually vanquished , 
and there is some reason to heliev e, that the vine- 
yards of Burgundy areas old as the age of the Anto- 
nines' 3 The olive, in the western 
world, followed the progress of peace, 
of which it was considered as the sjonhol Tw o cen- 
turies after the foundation of Rome, both Italj and 
Africa were strangers to that useful plant , it was 
naturalized in those countries , and at length ear- 
ned into the heart of Spain and Gaul The timid 
errors of the ancients, that it required a certain de- 
gree of heat, and could only flounsh in the neigh- 
bourhood of the sea, were inscnsihlj exploded fay 
industrj and experience ^ 4 The cul- 
tivabon of flax w as transported from 
Egypt to Gaul, and ennehed the whole countrj, 
however it might impoverish the particular lands on 
which It was sowns 5 The use of AHificiai gras* 
artificial grasses became familiar to 
the fanners both of Italj and the provinces, parli- 

somc new arts and productions into Uie neighbourhood of Marseilles and 
Gades 

b bee Homer Odvss. I ix t 358 

c niin Hist. Natiir I xiv _ , , j r . 11 . 

d "Slrab Geo-nph I iv p 223 The intense cold of a Gallic winter 
was almost proi erbial aniniig the ancients m.... 

e In the fieg.nningoftlie fourth century. thfnntnrEumeniusIPane 

Bane Veter vi 11 6 edit Delphin)speaksoflheviuCTint ieterrilnrv 
^ASlim whic ire redeeaieJ tbroulh age and tin. 6rsl plantation ol 
wU?. wasToUUy^inkno^^^ The Papus Aretirigmis ,s suppoxid liy 
M d Am ille to 6e the ili-fricl of Beaune celebrated, even at prescut, 
for one of the first growths of Burgundy 
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cularly the Lucerne, it Inch den^ed its name and 
origin from Media ” The assured supply of whole- 
some and plentiful food for the cattle during ii in- 
ter, multiplied the number of die flocks and herds, 
wliicli in tliur turn contnbnted to the fertility of the 
soil To all these impro\ cments may he added, an 
assiduous attention to mines and fisheries, which, 
hy employing a multitude of lahonous hands, sene 
to increase the pleasures of tlie nch, and the sub- ij 
sistencc of the poor The elegant 
treatise of Columella describes the ad- 
lanced state of the Spanish husbandry, under thcij 
reign of Tiberius , and it may be obsen cd, that those 
famines, uliicli so frequently alllietcd the infant re- 
publie, were seldom or never experienced by the 
t vtensiv e empire of Rome The accidental scarcity , 
in any single province, mas immediately relicicd 
by the plenty of its more fortunate neighbours 

Agriculture is the foundation of ma- 
nufactures, since the productions of 
nature are the materials of art Under the Roman 
empire, tlie labour of an industrious and ingenious 
people u as a ariously , but incessantly , employ cd, in 
the senace of the rich In their dress, their tables, 
llieir houses, and tlieir furnituic, the faaouritcs oj 
fortune united eacry refinement of oonacmcncy, of 
elegance, and of splendour, aalialcacr could soothe 
their pnde,,or gratify their sensuality Such refine- 
ments, under the odious name of luxuiy, haa c been 
severely arraigned by the moralists of caciy ago, 
and It might perhaps be more condueiae to the aar- 
tue, as avell as happiness, of mankind, if all pos- 
sessed the necessaries, and none the superfluities, 
of life But in the present imperfect condition of 
society, luxury, though it may proceed from aicc or 
folly, seems to be the only means that can correct 
the unequal distnbution of property Tlie diligent 
mechanic, and tlie skilful artist, aaho have obtained 
no share in the diaision of the earth, receive a a olun- 
taiy tax from the possessors of land , and the latter 
are prompted, by a sense of interest, to improa c those 
estates, with avhose produce tliey may purchase ad- 
ditional pleasures This operation, the particular 
effects of avhich are felt in eveiy society, acted aiith 
much more diffusiae energy in the Roman world 
The provinces avould soon havo been exhausted of 
their avealth, if the manufactures and commerce of 
luxury had not insensibly restored to the industn- 
ous subjects the sums which avcrc exacted from 
them by the anns and authority of Rome As long 
as the circulation aias confined avitlun the bounds 
of the empire, it impressed the political machine 
avith a new degree of actiaity, and its consequences, 
sometimcsbeneficial, could nea or become pernicious 

j npfouina bj ilie Romms And Screiidib b\ fhe Arih* It 
1 Plin Ilist Natur I vi Sliaho, 1 xiii 


But it IS no easy task to confine lux- Foreign trade, 
uxy within the limits of an empire The most re- 
raote'countnes of the ancient world avere ransacked 
to supply the pomp and dtlicnoy of Rome The 
forest of Scy tlna afforded some a aluablo furs Am- 
ber was brought oacr-land from the shores of the 
Baltic to the Danube, and the barbarians arcrc 
astonished at the price avhich they received in ex- 
change for so useless a commodity* Thereat as a 
considerable demand for Babylonian carpets, and 
other manufactures of the East , hut the most im- 
portant and unpopular brancli of foreign trade was 
carried on with Arabia and India Eaery year, 
about the time of the summer solstice, a fleet of a 
hundred and twenty acsscls sailed from Myos- 
homios, a port of Egy pt on the Red Sea By the 
pcnodical assistance of the monsoons, they trai ersed 
the ocean in ahont forty days The coast of Mala- 
bar, or the island of Ceylon,'* w as llic usual term of 
tlicir naiigation, and it was in lliosc markets that 
the merchants from the more remote conntnes of 
Asia expected their arm al The return of the fleet 
of Egy pt w as fixed to the months of December or 
January , and as soon as their nch cargo had been 
transported on the hacks of camels, from the Red 
Sea to the Nile, and had descended that m cr as far 
as Alexandria, it was poured, without delay", into 
the capital of the empire ' The objects of oncntal 
traffic wore splendid and trifling , silk, a pound of 
which w as esteemed not inferior in i alnc to a pound 
of gold,* precious stones, among winch the pearl 
claimed the first rank after the diamond and a 
variety of aromatics, that were consumed in reli- 
gious w orship and the pomp of funerals The labour 
and risk oftlic voyage was rewarded with almostin- 
crcdiblc profit , but the profit w as made upon Roman 
subjects, and a few individuals w ere ennehed at the 
expense of the public As llic natn es ^ r, . _ , 
of Arabia and India were contented ** *" 
with the productions and manufactures of their owti 
country , silver, on the side of the Romans, w as the 
principal, if not the only', instrument of commerce It 
was a complaint worthy of tlio gras ity of tlio senate, 
that, in the pursuitof female ornaments, the w calth of 
the state w as irrecoverably gn en aw ay to foreign and 
hostile nations “ The annual loss is computed, by 
a writer of an inquisitise hut censorious temper, at 
upwards of eight hundred thousand pounds sterling ^ 
Such w as the sty lo of discontent, brooding o^ cr the 
dark prospect of approaching poi erty And y ct, if 
wc compare thcpropoition between gold and silicr, 
as It stood in the time of Pliny, and as it w as fixed 
in tlie reign of Constantine, w c shall discoi er witliin 
Riat period a very considerable increase i There is 

muit tea wS* Cement was considered as an orna 

*"*^*»ri ^ ^otnan but a disgrocc to a man 
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not the least reason to suppose that pold n ns Iilooimc 
more scnroc ; it is then'rorc evident that sihcr vas 
gromiiuorc common, that whnloicr mitthl he (he 
amount of the Indian and Arabian ex]iorLs, thej 
acre far from cvhaustins: tlic acallh of the Roman 
world, and tint the produce of the imiics nhund- 
antlr supplied ihi demands of commeree 
Xolwithstanding llic pniptnsitj of in.uikind to 
exalt the past, and to depreciate tlu present, the 
tranquil and pros]icrous state of thi empire was 
V amih felt, and honcstl} confisstd,h\ the pro\ inci- 
als ns will ns Romans- “Thc\ ni- 
Oisrnii fchcjtx t],c true print iples of 

^^-.soual life, laws, ajcrienllurc, and science, which 
had been first imented bj the tvisdom of Albins, 
were now fimiU established bi the power of Rome, 
under whose auspicious influince the fiercest bar- 
bannns were nmted b> nn equal pox omment and 
common lanpnapc Thex nflimi, that xx itb the im- 
proxementof arts, the human species w.xsMsihlx 
multiplied Thc> cclchmtc the inercasinp spleaidour 
of the cities tlic beautiful face of the eountr}, eul- 
tixated and adorned like an immense gardin , and 
the lonp festixal of peace, xxluch xxas enjoxed hx so 
inanj nations, forgetful of their ancient animosities, 
and dolix cred from tlic apprehension of future dan- 
ger Whatexer suspicions ma 3 be supgested I»> the 
air of rhetoric and declamation, xvlm h si ems to pre- 
rail in these passages, the suhstanct of them is per- 
fectly agreeable to histone Irutli 

Dreiinenf scirccly possible tliat the 

soorasi" exes of eonteinporanes should disto- 
xcr in tlic public fclicitx the latent causes of derax 
and con-opuon This long peace, and the uniform 
government of Uic Romans, introduced a slow and 
secret poison into tlic xitals of the empire The 
minds of men xverc graduallj reduced to the same 
level, the tircof genius was extinguished, and even 
tlic indilarj spirit evaporated The natives of 
Iiiropc*xxtrc brave and robust Spain, Gnnl, 
Britain, and Illxncnm, supplied the legions with 
excellent soldiers and constituted the real strongih 
of the monarchx Their personal x alonr remained, 
but Ibex no longer possessed that puhhe courage 
which is nourished bx the love of indcptiidcncc, 
the sense of national honour, the presence of dan- 
ger, and the haliit of command They rcetix cd l,iv s 
and governors from the xxill of tlitir sovereign, and 
trusted for their defence to a mercenary army Tiic 

posterity of their boldest leaders was contented 
^xitli the rank of citircns and subjects The most 
aspiring spints resorted to the court or standard of 
1 1 C emperors , and the deserted provinces, dtpnxcd 
of political strcnglli or union, insensibly sunk into 
the languid indiircrcncc of private life 
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The lox c of letters, almost iiihcpa- t>cci,nc of 
mbit' from peace and refinement, w as ee'‘i“» 
fashionable among the subjects of Ilndriaii and the 
Antonines, xx bo w ere theniselx i b men of learning 
and cnriositx It xxas dilTuscd oxer the whole ex- 
tent of their empire , the most northern tribes of 
Britons had acquired a taste for rlietorie , Ilomci 
as well as Virgil were transcribed and studied on 
the iiaiiks of the lllniic and Danube , and the ninst 
liberal rewards sought out the faintest glimmerings 
of literary merit' The sciences of physic and 
astronomy were successfully cultivated by the 
^Greeks , the obsenations of Ptolemy and tlic xxrit- 
iKgs of Gnicn arc studied by those who have im- 
proved their discoxcncs and corrected tbcir errors , 
lint if we e'xetpl the inimitable Lucian, this age of 
indole nee passed aw ay without having produced a 
single writer of onginal genius, or who excelled in 
the arts of elegant composition The authority ot 
Plato and Vristotlc, of 7cno and Ppicunis, still 
rcigm d in the schools , and their sy stems, trans- 
mitted xxith blind deference from one generation 
of disciples to another, precluded every generous 
attempt to excrtisc the pow ers, or enlarge tlic limits, 
of the tinman mind The beauties of the poets and 
orators, instead of kindling afire like their own, 
inspired only cold and servile mutations* or if any 
xcntimd to deviate from those models, they dcxi- 
aled at the same tune from good sense and propriety 
On the revival of Utters, the youthful vigour of the 
imagination, after a long leposc, national emulation, 
a new roliginn, new languages, and a new world 
tailed forth the genius of Europe But the pro- 
vincials of Rome, trained bx a uniform, artificial 
foreign education, were engaged in a very unequal 
competition w Itb those bold ancients, w lio, by ex- 
pressing tbcir itemiinc feelings in llieir native 
tongue, had alrtadx occupied every place of honour 
The name of poet was almo‘‘t forgotten, that of 
orator xxas usurped bx the sophists V cloud of 
critic s, of compilers, of i omraentators, darkened the 
fare of learning, and the dteline of genius was soon 
followed by the corruption of taste 
The sublime Longinus, who in some- D^g,^ncrac\ 
wlntalatcr period, and in the court 
of a Syrian queen, preserved the spirit of ancient 
Athens, observes and laments this degeneracy of Ins 
contemporaries, wbicb debased tlicir sentiments, 
enerx ated their tourage, and depressed tbcir talents 
‘‘ In the same manner,' saxs be, “ ns sonic children 
always remain pygmies, whose infant limbs have 
been too closely confined , thus our lender minds, 
fettered by the prejiidicc-s and habits of a just ser- 
xitndc, are unable to expand tliemsclxcs, or to at- 
tain that well-proportioned greatness which we 


of a nliIIo«ni.IiM >ns ten lhou«nit araelimof, l^twccn Hircc-iml four 
linnilffa i.ound«a xrar s.milar estnblianncn^ were fottnccl in tlic 
other treat citieeor the empire Sec I ucim in Euniich tom u p 353. 
tilit llcitr I'liIIiutrat I ii J» SCR IlKt AuruW p 21 Dion Casmis, 
1 Ixxi n lia, luecml himself, hi a nioroee «atirc, which in every 
line Utraj s his own disappointment and envj , is obliged, liowci cr, to 

*’'* OJnvene< circum«picit ct agitata o«, 

Materiamque sibt Duels incUiIgentiaqUTrit Satir vii 20 
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admire m tlie ancients , who, hvingundcr a popular 
government, wrote Witli the same freedom as they 
acted ”* This diminutive stature of mankind, if 
uc pursue the metaphor, a as duly sinking below 
the old standard, and the Homan world was indeed 
peopled hj a race of pigmies, when the fierce giants 
of the north broke in, and mended the puny breed 
Thej restored a manly spirit of freedom , and after 
the revolution of ten centanes, freedom became the 
happy parent of taste and science 


CHAP III 

Of the Constitution of the Roman Emjnie, i« the ar/e 
of the Antontnes 

c 

Mraof ami». The obiions definition of a monar- 
narciiy sccms to be that of a state, in 

w hich a single person, b} wliatsoei cr name he ma} 
be distinguished, is intrusted w itli the execution of 
the laws, the tnanagement of the revenue, and the 
command of the army But, unless public liberty 
IS protected by intrepid and vigilant guardians, the 
authont} of so formidable a magistrate will soon 
degenerate into despotism The influence of the 
clergy, in an age of superstition, might be usefully 
emplojed to assert the rights of mankind, but so 
intimate is the connexion between the throne and the 
altar^that the banner of the church has very seldom 
been seen on tho side of tlie people A martial 
nobility and stubborn commons, possessed of arms, 
tenacious of property, and collected into constitn> 
tional assemblies, form the only balance capable of 
preserv mg a free constitution against the enterprises 
of an-aspiring prince 

Siimtion of Ev ety barrier of the Roman ponstitu- 

Au^ustas tion ijeen levelled hy the vast 
ambition of Uic Dictator, every fence had been 
extirpated by the cruel hand of the Triumvir 
After thcvictorv of Actinm the fate of the Roman 
world depended on the will of Octavianus, sur- 
named Caisar, bj fais unole's adoption, and after- 
wards Augustus, by the flattery of the senate The 
conqueror was at the head of forty -four veteran 
legions,® conscious of their own strength, and of the 
weakness of the constitution, habituated, during 
twenty years civil war, to every act of blood and 
violence, and passionately devoted to the house of 
Ciesar, from whence alone tliey had received, and 
expected, the most lavish rewards The provanccs, 

* long oppressed by the ministers of tlie republic' 
Sighed for the government of a single person, who 
would be the master, not the accomplice, of those 
petty ty rants The people of Rome, v lewing, with a 
secret pleasure, the humiliation of the anstobracy 
demanded only bread and public shows , and were 

* 43 p 229 edit Toll Here too wciini 
strengthens all liis hsrs Instevl 
WiSi the most ’* "”‘"'5 '’"'■'ness he iiwinintis llitm 

and as fan?/, ii V”?' “fa fneiiit 
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supplied witli both by the liberal hand of Augustus 
The nch and polite Italians, who had almost uni- 
vcreally embraced tlie philosophy of Epicurus, ^n- 
joy cd tlie present blessings of ease and tranqnilli^, 
and suflered notthe pleasing dream to he intemiptod 
hy the memory of their old tumultuous freedom 
Witli Its povier, the senate had lost its dignity\ 
many of the most noble families were extinct TluX 
republicans of spirit and ability had perished in the 
field of battle, or in the proscription The door of 
the assembly had been designedly left open, for a 
mixed multitude of more than a thousand persons, 
who reflected disgrace upon their rank, instead of 
deriving honour from it ^ 

The reformation of the senate was n® reforms the 
one of the first steps in which Au- wife, 
gnstus laid aside the tyrant, and professed himself 
tlie father of Ins country He w as elected censor , 
and. 111 concert vvatli his faithful Agnppa, he exa- 
mined the list of the senators, expelled a few mem- 
bers, whose vices or whose obstinacy required a 
public example, persuaded near two hundred to 
prevent the shame of an expulsion by a voluntaiy 
retreat, raised the qualification of a senator to about 
ten thousand pounds, created a suflicicnt number of 
Patrician families, and accepted for himself the hon- 
oiitahlc title of Prince of the Senate, which had 
alvray s been bestow ed, hy the censors, on the citizen 
the most eminent for Ins honours and services* 
But whilst he thus restored the dignity , he destroy cd 
the independence, of tho senate The principles of 
a free constitution arc irrccoycrably lost, when the 
Icgislntiyc poyvcr is nominated by tho cxcciUiyo 

Before an assembly tlius modelled ne«pn> his 
and prepared, Augustus pronounced w«r|w<lj»w«- 
a studied oration, vy Inch displayed Ins patriotism, 
and disguised his ambiUon “He lamented, yet 
excused. Ins past conduct Filial pity had required 
at Ins hands the revenge of Ins father’s murder , the 
humanity of Ins own nature had sometimes given 
whi to the stem laws of necessity, and to a forced 
connexion v^th two unworthy colleagues as long 
as Antonv liv cd, tlierepublie forhadchim to abandon 
her to a degenerate Roman, and a barbarian queen 
He was now at libcrtv to shtisiy Ins duty and Ins ui- 
elination He solemnly restored tbc senate and 
people to all their ancient rights , and wished only 
to mingle witli tlic crowd of his fcIIow-citizcns, and 
to share tho blessings which lie bad obtained for his 
country "■* 

It would require the pen of Tacitus p„va,ica«p«n 
\ii lacitus had assisted at tins as- it nn 

scmhly) to descnbetlic various emo- i:",«ror‘'‘or ^ 
tions of the senate , those that were 
suppressed, and tliose that were aflected It was 
dangerous to trust Qic sincerity of Augustus, to 
seem to distrust it was still more dangerous JTh® 

intl, 'oldiet* stranger.* and Iiilf Iiirtenm* 

Thaabu.hacame.UU 
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rcspcctl^e ad\antegcs of monarch} and a repubhc 
ha\e often dnidcd speonlatne inquiries, thepre- 
\ sent greatness of the Roman state, the corroplion 
lof manners, and the licence of the soldiers, supplied 
nen arguments to the adiocates of monarch} , and 
these general r icn s pf go\ ernment Avere again n aip- 
ed In the hopes and fears of each indnidual 
Amidst this confusion of sentiments, the ansnei of 
the sefiate nas unanunons and decisive They re- 
fused to accept the rcsignaUon of Augustus, they 
conjured him not to desert tlie republic, which he 
had saacd After a decent resistance, the craftj 
tj rant submitted to the orders of the senate, and 
consented to rccene the goi ernment of the pro- 
nnccs, and tlie general command of the Roman 
pnnies, under tlie well-know n names of Procon- 
sul and Imper \tor ' But he would recci\ e them 
onlj for ten years Eien before the expiration of 
that penod, he hoped that the wounds of civil dis- 
cord would he complctelj healed, and that the re- 
public, restored to its pristine health and a igour, 
w onld no longer require the dangerous interposition 
of so cxtraordinarj a magistrate The memorj of 
this comedy, repeated scicral times dunng the life 
of Augustus, w as preserved to the last ages of the 
empire, hj the peculiar pomp w itli which the per- 
petual monarchs of Rome alwajs solemnized the 
tenth years of their reign ^ 

Power of the tritlioiit ail} Aiolation of the pnn- 
Ro(n«iigenerai« gjpigg constitution, tlic general 
of the Roman armibs might rccciA c and exercise an 
authonty almost despotic o^ er Uie soldiers, the ene- 
mies, and the subjects of the republic With regard 
to tlic soldiers, tlic jcalousj of freedom had, even 
from the earliest ages of Rome, giACu A\ay to the 
hopes of conquest, and a just sense of militaiy dis- 
cipline The dictator, or consul, had a right to 
command the scrAice of the Roman j outh , and to 
punish an obstinate or cowardl} disobedience b} the 
most scA ere and Ignominious penalties, b} striking 
the olTcnder out of the list of citizens, by confiscating 
his property, and by scllinghis person into sla^cryB 
The most sacred rights of freedom, confinned bj the 
Rorcian send Scmpronian laws, w ere suspended by 
the military engagement In his camp the general 
exercised an absolute pow cr of life and death , his 
jurisdiction was not confined by any forms of tnal, 
or rules of proceeding, and the'cxccutioiiof the sen- 
tence was immediate and w'lthout appeal ’’ The 
choice of tlie enemies of Rome was regularly de- 
cided by tlic legislative authonty The most im- 
portant resolutions of peace and war were seriously 
debated in the senate, and solemnly ratified by the 
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people But w'hcn the anus of the legions a\ ere ear- 
ned to a great distance from Italy, the generals 
assumed tlie liberty of directing them against what- 
CAcr people, and in Avhatever manner, they judged 
most adv antageons for the public sen ice It w as 
from the success, not from the justice, of their enter- 
prises, that they expected tlic honours of a triumph 
In the use of Aictory', especially after tliey were no 
longer conti oiled by the commissioners of the senate, 
tlicy exercised the most unbounded despotism 
When Porapey commanded in the east, he rewarded 
his soldiers and allies, dethroned pnnees, divided 
kingdoms, founded colonies, and distributed tlie 
treasures of Mithndatcs On his return to Rome, 
he obtained, by a single act of the senate and people, 
the uniAcrsal ratification of all his proceedings* 
Such w as the power ov er the soldiers, and ov er t)ic 
enemies of Rome, which was cither granted to, or 
assumed by, the generals of the republic Thev werb, 
at tbe same time, tbe gov ernors, or rather monarchs, 
of the conquered provinces, united tlie civil with the 
military character, administered justice as well as 
the finances, and exercised both the executiv e and 
Icgislativ e povA er of the state 
From w'hat has been already ohscry - i icnienants of 
cd in the first chapter of tins w ork, “'Pwor • 

some notion may be formed of the armies and pro- 
vinces thus intnisted to the ruling hand of Au- 
gustus But as It was impossible that he could 
personally command the legions of so many distant 
frontiers, he w as indulged by the senate, as Pompey 
had already' been, in the permission of devolving 
the execution of his great oifice on a sulficlent num- 
ber of lieutenants In rank and authority these 
officers seemed not inferior to the ancient pro-con- 
suls, but their station w a? dependent and prccari- 
oub They' rcceiv cd and held their commissions at 
the will of a supenor, to whose au^tcious infiuencc 
the merit of their actions was legally attributed 
They vv ere the representatives of the emperor The 
emperor alone w as the general of the republic, and 
his junsdiction, <c^v li^as w ell as military , extended 
ov er all the conquests of Rome It w as some satis- 
faction, how cv cr, to the senate, that hfa alway s dele- 
gated Ins pow er to tho members of tlieir body The 
imperial lieutenants w ere of consular or praitorian 
dignity', the legions were commanded by senatois, 
and the pncfccturc of Egy'pt was the only important 
trust committed to a Roman knight ' 

Within six days after Augustus had D„,„„noftiie 
been compelled to accept so very' li- 
bcral a grant, he resolv cd to gratify peror aud the 
the pride of the senate by an easy sacri- ' 

had obtained a nulitan commaiid <cirrelv inferior to that of Au^iiniK 
Amoiij the cxlraordiinrv act. of power e\eeiited o\ the former we 
mnj nniark the fiiniidatioii of twenlj nine ntic;L ‘"I oi'lnbutioii 
of three or four millions slerhiie to histroop« The ratification of hie 
arte met with eome oppoeition and delax* in tlie eenate See Phit-iri.h, 
Appivn. Dion Ca.eine, and thl firet Imok of the epiellnto Atticue 
k Under the commonwealth t triuniiib could oiilj bi claimed b\ the 
ceoeral, who was authorizid to take the Aiispicre in flie name of the 
people Ilj an exact coii«cqnciice drawn from this )>rinciple of policj 
aiidreluion the triumph was reeerml totheempemr and Jus most 
inircessfiil lieutenants were satisfied w ilh some marks of tlu-tiiictioti, 
which, under the name of triumplial honours, were iiitenUd in tlieir 
favour 
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ficc He represented to them, that they had enlarged 
his powers, e>on beyond that degree which might 
be required by the melancholy condition of the times 
They had not permitted him to refuse the laborious 
command of the armies and the frontiers , but he 
must insist on being allowed to restore the more 
peaceful and secure proMnces,to the mild adminis- 
tration of tiic ciiil magistrate In the dnision of 
the provinces, Augustus provided for his own pow er, 
and for the dignity of the republic The proconsuls 
of the senate, particularly those of Asia, Greece, 
and Africa, enjoy ed a more honourable character 
ihtin the lieutenants of the emperor, who commanded 
in Gaul or Syria The former were attended by 
liciors, the latter by soldiers A law was passed, 
that whcrcicr the emperor was present, his extra- 
onlimry commission should supersede the ordinary 
jurisdiction of the gosemor, a custom was intro- 
duced, that the new conquests holongcd to the Im- 
perial portion , and it was soon discos ered thattlit 
authority of the Ptince the favourite epithet of 
Augustus, w as the same in every part of the empire 
The former re fctum for tliis imaginaiy conces- 

nerre ” inriSfh. sion, Aiigustus obtained an important 
privilege, which rendered him master 
Borne itself Rome and Italy By a dangerous 

C' ception to the ancient maxims, he was authonzed 
to presene his military command, supported by a 
numerous body of ''guards, esen in time of peace, 
and in the heart of the capital His command, in- 
deed, was confined to those ciUzcns svho were en- 
gaged in the sen ICC by the military oath , but such 
was the propensity Of the Romans to senitude,that 
the oath, was loluntanly taken by the magistrates, 
the senators, and the equestrian order, till tlie''ho- 
mage of flattery w as insensibly converted into an 
annual and solemn protestation of fidelity 
Connihrimdiri Although Augustus considered a 
bumtian power*, military forcc as the flnnest founda- 
tion, he wisely rejected it, as a veiy odious in- 
strument, of go\ emment It w as more agreeable to 
his temper, as well as to liis policy, to reign under 
the i encrahlc names of ancient magistracy, and art- 
fully to collect, in his own person, all the scattered 
rays of cnil jurisdiction With this view, he per- 
mitted the semte to confer upon him, for his life, 
the pow ers of the consular* and trihunitiau olfices,'" 
winch were, in the same' manned continued to all 
his successors The consuls had succeeded to tho 
kings of Rome, and represented the dignity of the 
state They superintended the ceremonies of leli- 
gion, levied and commanded the legions, gave au- 
dience to foreign ambassadors, and presided iii the 
assemblies both of the senate and people The 
general control of the finances was intrusted to 
their care , and tliough they seldom had leisure to 

1 Cirfro (Ji! Irfgiliii III 3 ) gives the coiiwilitr oOin* the name of 
Mfgia poleilnt am) I'olibiiia p vi e 3)ohvric<! three powers in 
thi. Iloiiim cmirlitiition The nionanhicai was represented and cxelt 
ciw d ht the reimilst 

ai As tlip tribimitiaii power (distinct fmin the annual oflicc) was first 
ins lilted for (he dictator CoNar, (Dion, I jtliv p 3S4 1 we may easily 
niiiCLisp (hat It seas giTcn asa renard for bavin., so nobis a.s.scrtrd, by 
sriii* llw sacred rielili of the tribunes and people See his own Coro 
inentaries dc Iletl Civil I i 


administer justice in perion, Uiey w ere considered 
as Die supreme guardians of law, equity, and 
the public peace Such was tbeir ordinary juris- 
diction, but whenever tlic senate empowered the 
first magistrate to consult the safety of the common- 
w calth, he was raised by that degree above the laws, 
and exercised, in the defence of liberty, a temporary 
despotism * The character of the tribunes was, in 
every jrespect, dilTerent from that of the consuls 
The appearance ^f the former was modest and 
humble , but their peisons vvcre-sacred and inviola- 
ble Their force was suited rather for opposition 
tlian for action They were instituted to defend the 
oppressed, to pardon olTcn^el', to arraign the ene- 
mies of tlie people, and, when theyjudged it neces- 
sary, to stop, by a single word, the whole machine 
of government As long as the republic subsisted, 
the dangerous influence, which cither the consul or 
the tribune might derive from tbeir respective juris- 
diction, was diminished by several important re- 
stnctions Tbeir authority expired witii the year 
in w Inch they were elected, the former oflioewas 
divided between tw'o, tlie latter among ten persons , 
and, as both in their private and public interest they 
were averse to each other, their mutual conflicts 
contributed, for the most part, to strengthen rather 
than to destroy the balance of the constitution But 
when the consular and tiibunitian powers were 
united, when they were vested for life in asinglSy^ 
person, when the general of the army was, at tlie“» 
same time, the minister of the senate and the repre- 
sentative of the Roman people, it was impossible to 
resist the exercise, nor was it easy to define the 
limits, of his imperial prerogative 

To these accumulated honours, the in,pe„ji ,„ero- 
policy of Augustus soon added the gsiives 
splendid as well as important dignities of supreme 
pontilT, and of censor By the former ho acquired 
the management of the religion, and by the latter a 
legal inspection over the manners and fortunes, of 
the Roman people If so many distinct and inde- 
pendent, pow ers did not exactly umte with each 
other, the complaisance of the senate was prepared 
to supply every deficiency by the most ample and 
extraordinary concessions The emperors, as tlie first 
ministers of the republic, were exempted from the , 
obligation and penalty of many inconv enient laws 
tliey VI ere autliorizcd to convoke the senate, to make , 
several motions in the same day, to recommend can- , 
didates for the honours of the state, to enlarge the 
bounds of the city, to employ' the rev enne attlieirdis- } 
cretion, to declare peace and war, to ratify treaties , i 
and by a most comprehensive clause, they were cm-, 
powered to execute vvJiatsoever they should judge' 
advantageous to thc<empiTC, and agreeable to tlic ma- 
jesty of things priv^feror public, human or divine " 

n Aii^istus exercf^d ntne annual consulships without interruption 
He then most artfulh refused that ma,«tstracyt as well as the dictator 
ship npsented himself from Rome, and waited till the fatal eifecls of 
tuimiltand faction forced the senate to investhim with a perpetual con 
BUlship Aii^iislut, as well as his s iccessors affected, tiowever, to con 
ceal so inaidious atitle^ 

o Sec 0 fra,^inent of a decree of the Senate, confernnsr on the emperor 
\cspasian all the uowers fjcanted to hts predecessors, Augustus, Tibe 
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Wlicn rH the \nnous po>\crs of cv 
Tht nwp*trA»cs \ c go\ crnniont V ere commiUcd lo 

the imperial maptilrnte, the ordiuin inngistratcs of 
the cointnouMcalth Inn^uishcd in obscunt^ , %\ ilhout 
\ igOur, *10(1 nlinost m itlinut boMnes's The names and 
fomojofthc anrjcnl administration m ere prcscricd 
bj Angiistps o ith llic most anvioiis care Tlic usual 
nnndicr of consuls, pra'tors, and tnbiints,*’ ncrc 
annualh insisted Mitb their rcspcctisc ensigns of 
ofltcc, and continned to discharge some of their least 
important Functions Those honours still attracted 
the sain ambition of the Romans , and the emperors 
themhiKcs, though in\ cstid for life w itli the pon ers 
of the con>ulship, frciiucnlh aspired to the title of 
tint annual digiiiU, mIucIi Ihcj condescended to 
share AMth the most illustrious of their fellow -citi- 
7cnss In the clcuic/n of these magistrates the 
people, during the reign of Augustus, were penmt- 
ted to expose all the incomcincncis of a wild dc- 
motraci That artful prince instead of discos ering 
the least simptoniof inipatienci., Inimbli solicited 
their biilfragcs for himself or Ins friends and scru- 
jnilouslj practisid all the duties of an ordinart can- 
didate lJut w c mat Acnturc to ascribe to 1ns coun- 
cils the first measure of tlic suci^ccdmg reign, bj 
which the elections w ere transferred to llii senate * 
The asscmhlics of the people tscrc for eicr abo- 
lished, and the emperors were dcincrcd from a 
dangerous multitude, who, w lUiout restoring Iihcrt j , 
might Ii.nc disturbed, and perhaps endangered, the 
established gos ernment 

Tlic Kftjte declaring thcmsch cs the protcct- 

orsof the people, Manus and Ca snrhad 
subs erted the constitution of llicir countn Uiit as 
soon as the senate had been humbled and disarmed, 
such an asscmhlj, consisting of fnc or six huiidrcd 
persons, was found a much more tractable and use- 
ful instrument of dominion It w ns, on tlic digmlj 
of the senate, tliat Augustus and his successors 
founded their new empire , and thej atreeted on 
c\cr> Occasion, to adopt the language and princi- 
ples of Palncians In the administration of their 
own powers, thev frcqucntl> eoiisulted the great 
national council, and teemed to refer to its decision 
the most important coneeriis of peace and war 
Rome, Ital), and the internal proMnccs weresub- 
ject to the immediate jurisdiction of the senate 
it 1 regard to en il objects, it si as the supremo 
court of appeal, A\i{h regard to criminal matters, a 
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tribunal, constituted for tlic trial of all oflcnces tlmt 
were committed by men in any public station, or 
that aflictcd Uic peace and majestj of the Roman 
people Tliccxcrcisc of the judjcial pow cr became 
the most frequent and serious occupation of the 
senate, and the important causes lliatwcrc pleaded 
before them, nflbrdcd a last refuge to tbe spirit of 
ancient eloquence As a council of state, and as a 
court of justice, the senate possessed icrj consider- 
able prerogatn cs , but in its Icgislntiic capncitj, 
in wbicli It was supposed sirtuallj to represent the 
people, the rights of soA creignlj a\ cic acknow lodged 
lo reside in that asscinblj Ea cr> pow cr Avns dern- 
ed from their nutliontA , ca crj laA\ A\as lalificd by 
their s inction Their regular meetings AAcre held 
on three stated dajs m cAcrj month, the Calends, 
the Nones, and the Ides The debates AAcre con- 
ducted AAitli decent freedom, and the emperors 
Uicmsi 1 a cs, \A ho cloned in the name of sonatorsv-- 
sal, AOted and dnidcd atiIIi their equals 

To rcsiiinc, in a few AAords, Ihe sas- „ . , 

, - , . GintrAl idea nf 

tern of the imperial gOA ernment , as it the imperial 
A as instituted bj ingustiis, and mam- 
tamed bj those princes w ho understood tlicir oaaii 
interest and that of the people, it niaj be de- 
fined an absolute monarehj disguised bj' tlic forms 
of a commonw caltli The masters of the Roman 
.^rld surrounded their throne AAitli darkness, eon- 
needled their irrcsistihlc strength, and liumblj pro- 
fess<j{l thcmsch cs the accountahlc ministers of the 
senate, AA hose supreme decrees they dictated and 
ohejed * 

The face of the court corresponded conruriiiecm 
AA ith the forms of the administration 
The emperors, if aa c except those tj rants aa hose capri- 
cious follj A lolntcd CA erj Iuaa of nature and dcccncj , 
disdained that pomp and ceremony aaIiicIi might 
oflend their couiitrj men, hut could add nothing to 
their real powci. In all the ofiiccs of life, they 
aficctcd lo confound thcmsch cs aaiUi their subjects, 
and maintained aa lUi tliciu an equal intercourse of 
A isits and entertainments Their liahit, their palace, 
their table, AAcre suited onlj to the rank of an opu- 
lent senator Their familj, IioAACAcr numerous or 
splendid, was composed entirely of their domestic 
sldAcs and frccdniiiii u Augustus or Trajan AAOuld 
liaAc bliislied nt cmplojing the meanest of the 
Romans in those menial ofiiccs, aaIucIi, in the 
household and bed-chamher of a linutcd monarch. 


ipse siilthigiuin in tribiibux ut uiins e popiilo Suetonius in Aiigutt 
c 56 

• Tnm prininm Cnnnlls c innipn k 1 pitrc-i IranHati smit rncit 
Aoiial 1 IS The word prtmum seems In alliuU to sninu fiint and 
unsuccirorul cRiirts, which were made towards restoring them to the 

ronlc 

t Uioii Cassins (I till p 703—714 ) has eircn a aerj loose and par 
tial sketch of the iinperih si stem Co illustrate and oacii to correct 
him, 1 haic medilaUd rariliis, examined Siietoiiuis and consulted 
the fotlowiiin moderns the Abbe de la nictcrie, ni the Mcmoires de 
1 Academit deslnscriptinns tom xix xxi xxiv xxv xxvii Btaufort 
llepilbhqilc Rnmaiiie, tom i p 25A— 275 1 he Dissertations of Noodt 
and Gruiinvins, rfe /e^e BegiA, printed at Leiden, in the a ear 1731 
Gtai made Impend ilomaiio p 479— 641 of his Opuscula SlaiTei Vc 
rona Illustnta, p i p 215 &.c 

11 A weak jirintc uill aloajs be (joieriicd b^ his domestics The 
power of stares a,.l.iaiated the shame of the Romms and the senate 
paid court to a Pallas or a Narcissus There is a chance thatw modern 
laiourite may be a gentleman 
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Deification 


are so cagcrlj solicited Ly the proudest nobles of 
Bntain 

The deification of the emperors ' is 
the only instance in nhich they de- 
parted from their accustomed prudence and modesty 
The Asiatic Greeks were the first inventors, the suc- 
cessors of Alexander the first objects, of this servile 
and impious mode ^of adulation It nas easily 
transferred from the kings to the goi emors of Asia , 
and the Homan magistrates scry frequently nerc 
adored as provincial deities, with the pomp of altars 
and temples, of festivals and sacrifices v It sv as na- 
tural that the emperors should not refuse what the 
proconsuls had accepted, and the di\ me honours 
which both the one and the other received from the 
provinces, attested rather the despotism than the 
seriitude of Home Bat the conquerors soon imi- 
tated tlie vanquished nations in the arts of fiattcry , 
and the imperious spirit of the first Cnesar too easily 
consented to assume, during his life-timc, a place 
among the tutelar deities of Rome The milder 
temper of liis successor declined so dangerous an 
ambition, which was never afterwards revived, ex- 
cept by the madness of Caligula and Domitian Au- 
gustus permitted indeed some of the prov incial cities 
to erect temples to his honour, on condition that they 
should Associate the worship of Rome with that of 
the sovcicign he tolerated private superstition, of 
which ho might he the object,* but he contented 
himself with being revered by the senate and people 
in his human character, and wisely left to his suc- 
cessor the care of his public deification A regu- 
lar custom was introduced, that on the dectasc of 
every emperor who had neither lived nor died like 
a tyrant, the senate by a solemn decree should place 
him in the number of the gods and the ceremonies 
of his Apotheosis were blended with those of his 
funeral This legal, and, as it should seem, injudi- 
cious profanation, so abhorrent to our stricter prin- 
ciples, was received with a very faint murmur,® by 
the easy nature of polv theism, hut it was received 
as an institution, not of religion hut of policy Wi 
should disgrace the virtues of the Antonincs, by 
comparing tlicm with the vices of Hercules, or 
Jupiter Ev en the characters of C.esar or Augustus 
were far siipenor to those of the popular deities 
But It was the misfortune of the former to live in an 
enlightened age, and their actions were too faitli- 
fully recorded to admit of such a mixture of fable 
and my stery , as the devotion of the v ulgar requires 
As-Sooii as their divinity was established by law it 
sunk into oblivion, without contributing cither ’to 

pnnce^"“ succeeding 

In the consideration of the impcnal government, 

V Sou <1 ^ 


C V *"“‘*** 


j w c have frequently mentioned the art- TMc^nf/iuqns 
fill founder, under his well-known title 
of Augustus, w Inch w os not how ci er conferred upon 
him till the edifice vv ns almost completed Tlie ob- 
scure name of Octavianus, he derived from a mean 
family , in the little town of Aricia It w as stained 
with the blood of the proscription , and ho was de- 
sirous, had it been possible, to erase all memory of 
Ilfs former life The illustrious sunininc of Cmsar 
he had assumed, as the adopted son of the dictator , 
but ho had too much good sense, either to hope to be 
confounded, or to wish to he compared, with Uiat 
extraordinary man It w as proposed in the senate, 
to dignify their minister with a now appellation 
and after a very serious discussion, that of Augii< 
Ins was chosen, among several others, as being th 
most expressive of the character of peace and sane 
lity, wliieh he uniformly aflcctcd *’ Aut/wtut vva 
therefore a personal, Ctrsai a familv, distinction 
The former should naturally have expired with thi 
pnnee on whom it was bestowed , and however tin 
latter was dill used by adoption and female allnncc 
Nero was the last piincc who roiild allege an 
hereditary claim to the honours of the Tnlian line 
But, at tlie time of his death, the practice of a cen 
tury had inseparably connected tliosc appellation' 
with the imperial dignity, and they have been pre 
served by a long succession of cinpcrors.^jilRTijnans 
Greeks, Franks, and Germans, from the 
republic to the present time A distinw^MiP 
how ever, soon introdiircd TlicE*<acrcd’fitlc oFAii 
gustus was always reserved for the monarch, wliils 
the name of Citsirwas more frcclv communicatee 
to Ills relations , and from the reign of Ilndnnn, a' 
least, vns appropriated to the second person in tlif 
state, who was considered as the presumptive liui 
of the empire 

The tender respect of Augustus for ci„„c.er 
a free constitution vv Inch he had de- imlirjmf Aogii* 
stroy ed, can only be explained bv an 
attentive consideration of the chaTacter of that sub- 
tle ty rant A cool head, an iftifccling heart, and a 
cowardly disposition, prompted him, at the age ol 
nineteen, to assume the mask of by poensy , w Inch 
he never afterwards laid aside With the same 
hand, and probably with the same temper, he signed 
the proscription of Cicero, and the pardon of Cinna 
His virtues, and even Ins vices, were artificial , and 
according to the v anous dictates of Ins interest, lie 
was at first the enemy, and at last the father, of the 
Roman w orld ' MTicn he framed the artful sy stem 
of tlie Imperial authority. Ins moderation was In- 
spired by Ins fears He wished to dccciv c the people 
by an image of civil liberty, and the nnnics by an 
image of civ il goy ernment * 

Casiin 1 Im p 710 y„i|, 4),^ annotations of^*} 

dian-rf banquet of the Ciesats liiscotOTf 

black lip M i«l ' ^ j pale at first thin red aften'inb 

^ 1 ? n sn..\ Th?; "'1'^ of Venus nid Uk. Graces (Or 

I'HI'I siiililp<n !l’ '"'aRr cniplojed l>> Julian in Ins id,.eiiionsfirtinii| 
real and awrfw ^ “ fmivden this e}ianf,e of elianeter s> 
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^ of liberty ^ death of Ca?sar was ever be- 
for’thc people foicbiscyes Hc had lavished wealth 
and honours on his adhcients , hut the most favour- 
i cd friends of his uncle were in the number of the 
conspirators The fidelitj of the legions might 
defend his authority against open rebellion , but 
their 1 igilance could not secure his person from the 
' dagger of a determined lepublican , and the Ro- 
mans, who revered the memory of Brutus,* would 
[r applaud the imitation of his virtue C.vsar had 
j proioked Ins fate, as much hj the ostentation of his 
1 power, as by his power itself The consul or the 
j tribune might have reigned in peace The title of 
j king had armed the Romans against his life 
f Augustus w as sensible that mankind is gov emed 
j. by names , nor was he deceiv ed in his expectation, 
1 that the senate and people w ould submit to slav cry , 
] provided they were respectfully assured, -that tliey 
I shll enjoyed their ancient freedom A feeble senate 
I ' and enervated people cheerfully acquiesced in the 
j ' pleasing illusion, as long as it wrns supported by 
I the virtue, or even by the prudence, of tlie suc- 
I cessors of Augustus It was a motive of self- 
I preservation, not a principle of liheity, that ani- 
\ mated the conspirators against Caligula, Nero, and 
t Domitian They attacked the person of the tyrant, 
I vvithqut aiming their blow at the authonty of the 
' emperor 

S attempt of ihe There appears, indeed, one niemo- 
Terthif'cai?* «*We occasion, in which the senate, 
?«’•> after seventy years of patience, made 
j an inelfectnal attempt to leassume its long-forgotten 
' Tights When the tin one was v acant by the murder 
of Caligula, the consuls convoked that assembly in 
' the capitol, condemned the memory of the Cassars, 
gave the watch-w ord Zitei ty to the few^ cohorts who 
’ faintly adhered to their standard, and dunng eight- 
-- and-fortj hours acted ns the independent chiefs of 
'* a free commonwealth But while they deliberated, 
the praetorian guards had resolved The stupid 
f* Claudius, brother of Germanicus, was already in 
'"I tlieir camp, invested with the impeiial purple, and 
prepared to support his election by anns The 
1 ' dream of liberty was at an end , and the senate 
t awoke to all tlie horrors of inevitable servitude 
S' Beserted^^ by the people, and threatened by a mili- 
rf tary foice, that feeble assembly was compelled to 
ritif3 tlie choice of the pnetonans, and to embrace 
^ the benefit of an amnesty, which Claudius had the 
prudence to oiler, and the generosity to observ e * 

*' Imast! of govern- insolence of the armies 

» ment for the inspired Augustus with fears of a still 
more alarming nature The despair 
t of the citizens could only attempt, what tlie power 


a. * H'e t^nlili'hment of momrcln, theempem 

mSdfonionnn'rirlne*™"^'*'^' clnracterof Brutu* asaperfet 

wmJk 11, H regreltea that we Invo )(„t the part of Tacitiv 

wSh iill ’ Inunction VVe arc forced to roiiteiit otir^eU c 

Sd rumours of Jo<«plms aud the imperfect hinlsof Dio 

*ewity of (helpline After tli 
li™ 1®* the eudranng nameof felloa <!oldier% iiid calle 

themonli «oldio^ (Suet in Augiwt c. 26) Sec llip U'«pTihcrm«mid 
ot the senile m the mutinv of the Paononian Itgiou' (Tacit Aniial i 


of the soldieis was at any time able to execute 
How precarious was his own authonty over men 
whom hc had taught to violate every social duty * 
He had heard tlieir seditious clamours , he dreaded 
their calmer moments of reflection One rev olution 
had ^cen pm chased by immense rewards , hut a 
second revolution might double those iewards» 
The troops professed the fondest attcirhmcnt to the 
house of Cmsar , but the attachments of the mul- 
titude arc capricious and inconstant Augustus 
summoned to his aidwhatcv^er remained in those 
fierce minds of Roman prejudices , enforced tlie 
ngour of discipline by the sanction of law , and, 
interposing the majesty of the senate between tlie 
emperor and the amij , boldly claimed their allegi- 
ance, as the first magistrate of the republic ^ 

Dunng a long period of two hundred obedience 

and tvv enty yeais, from the establish- 
ment of this artful sy stem to the death of Comifto- 
dns, the dangers inherent to a military government 
were, in a great measure, suspended The soldiers 
were seldom roused to tliat fatal sense of tlicir owm 
strength, and of the weakness of the cml authoriiy, 
which was, before and afterwards, productive of 
such dreadful calamities Caligula and Domitian 
were assassinated in their palace by their own 
domestics tlic convulsions which agitated Rome 
on the death of the former, were confined to the 
walls of the city But Nero involved the whole 
empire m his rum In the space of eighteen months, 
fonr princes penshed by the sword , and the Roman 
world was shaken by the fury of the contending 
armies Excepting only this short, thongh v lolent, 
eruption of military licence, the two centuries from 
Angustus^to Commodus passed away unstained 
with cinl blood, and undisturbed by revolutions. 
The emperor wms elected by t/ie aiilhot \ty of the 
senate, and the'consent of the ^oldieis ^ The legions 
respected their oath of fidelity , and it inquires a 
minute inspection of the Roman annals to discov er 
three inconsiderable rebellions, which were all 
suppressed in a few months, and vvitliout even the 
hazard of a battle ’’ 

In elective monarchies, the vacancy Desigintion of a 
of the throne is a moment hig with 
danger and mischief The Roman emperors, desir- 
ous to spare the legions that interval of suspense, 
and the temptation of an irregular choice, inv cbted 
their designed successor with so large a share of 
present power, as should enable him, after their 
decease, to assume the remainder, without suffering 
the empire to pcrcciv e the change of masters Thus 
Augustus, after all his fairer prospects had been 
snatched from him by untimely deaths, rested his 

p Tlicse xrord^ '*6cni to hmo been the cotistitiitioml leiigUag^e See 

Tacit Aiinit xni 4 _ , 

h The firxt Cemilhic Scribonniiii' who took iip armv in 
Dalmitn a^init Chiidiii* and wnv de«.rtcd b> his own troops in 
fixe dii« Tlic second 1. Antonin' in Gemianv, who reiKlIefl 
isiinst Domitian and the third Audiiis Ci«ms m the revm of 
M Anloninns Tlie two li«t reicned hiit a few moiitbs and were 
cot off bv their own adherents W e max obserxc, tint liotli Camilhis 
and Cassins coloured tlieir ambition with Uie dcsijin of rcstoniig 
the republic a task, said Cassius peculiarly reserved for his name 
and familv 
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Of Tiberiui 


The race of llie 
Cseoin and the 
Flavian family 


last hopes on Tiberius, obtained for bis j 
adopted son tlie censorial and tribnni- | 
tian powers, and dictated a law , by w bicb tlio future 
prince was imested with an authontj equal to his 
owTi, 01 er the proi inces and the armies ‘ Thus V es- 
pasian subdued the generous mind of 
Of Titus eldest son Tifus was adored by i 

the eastern legions, w Inch, under his command, had j 
recently achieied the conquest of Judaa His 
power w as dreaded, and, as his virtucs^wcrc clouded 
by tlie intemperance of jouth, his designs were 
suspected Instead of listening to such unworthy 
suspicions, the prudent monarch associated Titus to 
the full powers of the imperial dignitj , and the 
grateful son eierapproicd himself the humble and 
faithful minister of so indulgent a father 

The good sense of Vespasian en- 
gaged him indeed to embrace cicry 
measure that might confiim bis recent 
and precarious elevation The military oath, and tlie 
fidelity of tlie troops, had been consecrated, bj the 
habits of an hundred years, to tlie name and family 
of the Ciesars and although that family had been 
conbnued only by tlie fictitious rite of adoption, the 
Homans still revered, in the person of Nero, tlie 
grandson of Germameus, and the lineal successor 
of Augustus It was not without reluctance and 
remorse, that the prxtonan guards had been per- 
suaded to abandon the cause of the tyrant* The 
rapid downfall of Galba, Otho, and Yitcllius, taught 
the armies to consider the emperors as the creatures 
of (/ten will, and the instruments of thetr licence 
The birth of Vespasian was mean , his grandfather 
had been a private soldier, his father a petty' ofliccr 
of the revenue his own merit had raised him, in 
an advanced age, to the empire , but his merit was 
rather useful than shining, and his v irtues w ere dis- 
graced by a strict and ev cn sordid parsimony Such 
a pnnee consulted his true interest by the associa- 
tion of a son, whose more splendid and amiable 
character might turn the public attention, from tlie 
obscure origin, to the future glories, of the Flavian 
house Under the mild administration of Titus, the 
Homan world enjoyed a transient felicity, and his 
beloved memory served to protect, above fifteen 
years, the vices of his brother Domitian 

A D 96 Nerva had scarcely accepted the 
Adoption and cha purple from the assassins of Domitian, 
ranter of Trajan jjg ^red that his fceblc age 

was unable to stem the torrent of public disorders, 
which had multiplied under the long tyranny of his 
predecessor His mild disposition was respected 
by the good , but the degenerate Homans required 
a more vigorous character, whose justice should 
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relations, he fixed his choice on a stranger He 
adopted Trajan, then about forty years of age, and 
who commanded a powerful army in the Lower 
Germany, and immediately, by a decree of the 
senate, declared him his colleague and successor in 
the empire " It is sincerely to be la- p og 
mented, that whilst we are fatigued 
with the disgustful relation of Nero’s crimes and 
follies, we arc reduced to collect the actions of 
Trajan from the glimmerings of an abridgment, or 
the doubtful light of a panegyric There remains, 
however, one panegyric far removed beyond the 
suspicion of flattery Abov c two hundred and fifty 
years after the death of Trajan, the senate in^ pour- 
ing out the customary acclamations on the accession 
of a new emperor, wished tliat he might surpass tlic 
felicity of Augustus, and the virtue of Trajan * 

We may readily believe, that the p 
father of his country hesitated w hether of Hadnan 
he ought to intrust the various and doubtful cha- 
racter of his kinsman Hadnan with sovereign pow- 
er In his last moments, the arts of the empress 
Plotina cither fixed the irresolution of Trajan, or 
boldly supposed a firtitions adoption ,>* the truth of 
which could not be safely disputed, and Hadrian 
was peaceably acknowledged as his lawful succes- 
sor Under his reign, as has been already men- 
tioned, the empire flourished in peace and prospe- 
nty He encouraged tlie arts, reformed the law s, 
asserted military discipline, and v isitrd all bis pro- 
vinces in person His vast and active genius was 
equally suited to the most enlarged views, and the 
minute details of civil policy But the ruling 
passions of his soul w ere cunosity and v anity As 
they prevailed, and as they vv ere attracted by diffcr- 
ent objects, Hadnan was, by tunis, an excellent 
pnnee, a ridiculous sophist, and a jealous tv rant 
The general tenor of his conduct deserved praise 
for its equity and moderation Yet in tlie first days 
of his reign, he put to death four consular senators, 
his personal enemies, and men who had beenjudged 
worthy of empire , and the tcdiousncss of a painful 
illness rendered him, at last, peevish and cruel 
The senate doubted whether they should pronounce 
him a god or a tyrant , and the honours decreed to 
his memory were granted to the prayers of the pious 
Antoninus s 


strike terror into 



Though he had several 
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See 


1 Velleius Pater 
le ^uetoD in Tii 
I This idea is 1 
Hist t 5 16 II 

n The emperor ve^^Tian xrith his usual good sense tauslied at the 
'fbodedueedhisfHmily from Flahiu^, the founder of Reale. 
nils iiati\e countr) ) and one of the companioos of Hercules Suet 
Tespa«jan e 12. 
a Plan 1 IxviH p 1121 


Plin Secund m Fanrg}rir 


The capnee of Hadrian influenced “f **’« 

, t fT elder and jouug. 

Ills choice of a successor After re- Verus 
solving in his mind several men of distinguished 
ment, whom he esteemed and hated, he adopted 
iBlius Verus, a gay and voluptuous nobleman, 
recommended by uncommon beauty to the lover of 
Antinous ' But while Hadnan was delighting 
himself with his own applause, and the accla- 

0 Fe1iciarAuKusto,VirLIORTBAJAbO Eutrop viii 5 

^ I' 1 affirms the rrliole to hare been a firtion on 
^e lullioritj orliis father \rho beinfc governor of the pnninrc ivliere 
i^jan died, had T»y good opportunities of sinini, this mvsterioiis 
Dodwell fPrttlecC &mdcD ■ssii ) has ms utsiocd, 
I at tladriw srss railed to the certain hope of the empire dering the 
uretmeofTrajao q Dioo {1 w4. p 1171 ) AurcJ' Victor 

ih® dfimcation of Antinous, his medals statues templr^, cits, om 
cies and constellatinii, ore irelljcnoirn, and still dishonour the roemorj 
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niation5*of the soldiers, whose consent had been 
secured h} an immense donatiie, the new Cccsar* 
was ravished from his embraces by an nntirael} 
death He left onl^ one son Hadnan commended 
the boy to the gratitude of the Antomnes He v as 
adopted bj Pius , and, on the accession of Marcus, 
was imestcd uith an equal share of soicieign 
poucr Among tlie many vices of this jounger 
Veras, he possessed one iirtue , a dutiful rci erence 
for his wiser colleague, to uhom he willinglj aban- 
doned the ruder cares of empire Tlie philosophic 
empcroi dissembled bis follies, lamented his early 
death, and cast a decent veil over his memoij' 

Adopt, onof the ^ Hadrian's passioii was 

two Anionines either gratified or disappointed, he re- 
solved to desen'e the thanks of postenti, b} placing 
tlie most evalted mont on the Roman throne His 
^discerning eye easily discovered a senator about 
Jiftv 5 cars of age, blameless in all the ofitces of life , 
" nd a 3'outli of about seventeen, whose riper years 
ripened the fair prospect of ev ei^' virtue the older 
of these u as declared the son and successor of Ha- 
drian, on condition, however, that he himself should 
immediately* adopt the y oungcr The tu o Antomnes 
(for it IS of them tliat we are now speaking) gov em- 
A D ivs-iso Roman world forty-two 3 ears, 

with the same inv anable spirit of w is- 
dom and v irtuc Although Pius had two sons,* he 
preferred the welfare of Rome to tlie interest of his 
family, gave his daughter Faustina in mamage to 
young Marcus, obtained from the senate the tnbu- 
nitian and proconsular powers, and with a noble 
disdain, or ratlier ignorance, of jcalousj, associated 
bun to all the labours of government Marcus, on 
the other hand, revered the character of lus benefac- 
tor, loved him as a parent, obej cd him as his sov e- 
reign," and, after he vv as no more, regulated lus own 
administration by the example and maxims of bis 
predecessor Their united reigns are possibly tlie 
only period of histoiy in which the happiness of a 
great people was the sole object of goveinment 
Chanrier nnd Titus Antoninus Plus lias been 
“ justlv denominated a second Numa 

The same love of religion, justice, antUpeace, was 
the distinguishing characteristic of both princes 
But the situation of Sie lattdr opened a much larger 
field for the exercise of those viitucs Numa 
could only prevent a few neighbouring villages 
from plundering each other's harvests Antoninus 
diffused order and tranquiliitj over the greatest 
part of the earth His reign is marked bj tlie rare 
advantage of furmshing verj few matenals for liis- 


,1 Ttmark, that of the firrt Sfteen empero 
one whose t»te m love was entirelj correct P 
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f W '.V , Aiirehns V ictor in Enitom 
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tory , w liicli IS, indeed, little more than tlic register 
of tlie crimes, follies, and misfortunes of mankind 
In pnv ate life, lie w as an amiable as w ell as a gcod 
man The native simplicitj of Ins virtue was a 
stranger to vanity or aflectalion He enjoj ed w illi 
moderation the conv cnicnces of bis fortune, and the 
innocent pleasures of society ,* and the benevolence 
of his soul displaced itself in a cheerful Serenity 
of teihper 

The V irtue of Marcus Aurelius Ante- Of Marcn* 
mnus w as of a sev erer and more labonons kind ^ It 
was the vv ell-earned harvest of many a learned con- 
ference, of many a patient lecture, and nianj a mid- 
night lucubration At the age of twelve 5 ears he 
embraced tlie rigid sj stem of the Stoics, which taught 
him to submit his body to bis mind, bis passions to his 
reason , to consider virtue as the only good, vice as 
the onl} evil, all things external as things indijDTer- 
ent ® His meditations, composed in the tumult of a 
camp, are still extant , and be even condescended to 
give lessons of pbilosopbj , in a more public manner, 
than was perhaps consistent w ith the modesty of a 
sage, or the dignitj' of an emperor ■ But bis life 
was the noblest commentarv on the precepts of Zeno 
He was sev ere to himself, indulgent to tlie imper- 
fection of others, just and beneficent to all mankind 
He regretted that Av idins Cassins, who excited a 
rebellion in Sjna, bad disappointed him, bj a vo- 
Inntarj' death, of the pleasure of converting an 
enemy into a friend , and be justified the smeectty 
of tliat sentiment, by moderating the zeal of the 
senate against the adherents of the traitor War be 
detested, as the disgrace and calamity of human na- 
ture , but when the necessilj of ajust defence called 
upon him to take up arms, be readily exposed his 
person to eight w'lnter campaigns, on the frozen 
banks of the Danube, the sev enty of which was at 
last fatal to the weakness of bis constitution His 
memory was revered bj*^ a grateful postentj'-, and 
abov e a centurj' after bis death, many persons pre- 
sen ed tlie image of Marcus Antoninus among those 
of tlieir household gods ' 

If a man were called to fix the pe- Bappmessorthe 
nod in the history of the w orld, dunng Komani 

which the condition of the human race was most 
happy and prosperous, he w ould, without hesitation, 
name tliat which elapsed from the death of Domi- 
tian to the accession of Commodns The v ast extent 
of the Roman empire was governed by absolute 
pow er, under the guidance of nrtue and wisdom 
The armies were restrained by the firm hut gentle 
hand of four successive emperors, w hose characters 

for the ropcrior ippl-iuse bestowed upon personal qnaliBcations in pre- 
ferenc^ to the social virtue^ C%en Marcus Antoninus has been railed 
a hvnoente but the wildest sc^tiCKm neier in^inintcd that Ca»ar 
mi^bt po^ibly bca coward or Tullj a fool « it and valour are qua- 
lifintion^more easily ascertained than humaniU or the love of justice 
* Ticitiis has characterised in a few trord< the principles ol the 
poctico "Doctores sapientite «euUus e^t, qui ^la bona qua: honestap 
mala tantiim qu*e turpii poientnm nobiIitaieni« caetiraque. extra 
ammiiQi neque bonis nequemahsadnuroerant Tacit. Ui<t iv 5 
a Before he went on the second expedition against the Germans»he 
rend lectures of philowplu to the Uomnn people durm? three day*. 
Ileiud alreadv done the *axQe m the cities of Greece and Asia ITiat. 
August in Oissio, c. *1 . . , ^ 

bBtonl Ixxi p 11£K> Hi*t. August, in Avid Cassio 
e Hist August. ID Hlarc Antonin, c 18. 
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and authoiity commanded ln^ oluntary respect The 
forms of the cimI administration were carefally pre- 
sen ed bj Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, and the Anto- 
nineSjM ho delighted in the image of liberty, and iv ere 
pleased m ith considenng themseh cs as tlie account- 
ableministers ofthelaws Such princes desened the 
honoui of restoring the republic, had the Homans of 
their days been capable of cnjojing a rational free- 
dom 

lu precarious The labours of these monarchs u ere 
naiure oierpaid bj the immense reward that 
inseparably waited on their success , by the honest 
pride of \ irtue, and by the exquisite delight of be- 
holding the general happiness of which they were 
the authors A just but mclancholj reflection im- 

bittered, howeier, the noblest of human enjojments 
They must often have recollected the instabilitj of 
a happiness which depended on the character of a 
single man The fatal moment was perhaps ap 
proaching, when some licentious youth, or some 
jealous tjTant, would abuse, to the destruction, tint 
absolute power, which they had exerted for the be- 
nefit of their people The ideal restraints of the 
senate and the laws might sene to display the nr- 
tues, but could never correct the i ices, of the em- 
peror The military force was a blind and irresistible 
instrument of oppression , and the corruption of Ro- 
man manners would always supply flatterers eager 
to applaud and ministers prqpared to sene, the fear 
or the a\ ance, the lust or the cruelty, of their masters 
Memwi of T> These gloomy apprehensions had 
Nero,''Md'’Do already justified by the expe- 
tniiian nence of the Homans The annals of 

the emperors exhibit a strong and larious picture of 
human nature, which we should aaiilh seek among 
the mixed and doubtful characters of modern history 
In the conduct of those monarchs w e may trace the 
utmost lines of vice and sartue , the most exalted 
perfection, and the meanest degeneracy, of our own 
species The golden age of Tidjan and the Anto- 
nines had been preceded by an age of iron It is 
almost superfluous to enumerate the unworthy suc- 
cessors of Augustus Their unparalleled vices, 
and the splendid theatre on which they were acted! 
have saved them from oblivion The dark unre-' 
lenting Tibenus, the furious Caligula, the feeble 
Claudius, the profligate and cruel Nero, the beastly 
Vitellius,^ and the timid inhuman Domitian, are 
condemned to everlasting infamy During four- 
score years (excepting only the short and doubtful 
respite ofVespasian'sreign*) Rome groaned beneath 
an unremitting tyranny, which exterminated tl,o 
ancient families of the republic, and was fatal to al- 
most every virtue, and every talent, that arose m 
that unhappy penod 

of «« 

or even decenrv Ir-. 'iceswitU 

l.n.cnl„ h«rto7nfi,Xmu7 ««> 

iTf'rar latent owiwci/ta quibus si cibiiin 

SimiUit *"‘'**?‘*" pan oblivilme 
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Under Uic reign of these monsters, peculiar nii«ery 
the slavery of the Romans was accom- 
pained with two peculiar circumstan- 
ces, the one occasioned by their former liberty, the 
other hy their extensive conquests, which rcndeicd 
their condition more completely w ictchcd than that 
of the victims of tyranny in any other ngc or coun- 
try Prom these causes were deiivcd, 1 The ex- 
quisite sensibility' of the sufferers, and, 2 The impos- 
sibility of escaping from the hand of the oppressor 
I When Persia was governed by inwnMiuiiiy of 
tlie descendants of Sefi, a race of 
princes, whose wanton cruelty often stained thcir 
divan, their tabic, and tlicir hed, with the blood of 
Rieir fav ountes, there is a say ing recorded of a y oung 
nobleman. That be never departed from the sultan s 
presence, witliout satisfying biUisclf wlittbcr lus 
head was still on his shoulders The cxpcncncc of 
every day might almost justify the scepticism of 
Rnstan ' Yet the fatal sword, suspended above him 
by a single thread, seems not to huve disturbed the 
slumbers, or interrupted the tranquillity , of the Per- 
sian The monarch’s frown, be well knew, could 
level him with the dust , but the stroke of lightning 
or apoplexy might be equally fatal , and it was the 
part of a wise man, to forget the incv itablc calami- 
ties of human life in the enjoyment of the fleeting 
hour He vv as dignified w itU the appellation of the 
king’s slave, had, perhaps, been purchased from 
obscure parents, m a country wliicb be bad never 
known , and was trained up from lus infancy in tlie 
severe discipline of the seraglio e His name, his 
wealth, lus honours, were the gift of a master, who 
might, witliout injustice, resume what he had be- 
stowed Rustan’s knowledge, if he possessed any, 
could only serve to confirm lus habits by prejudices 
His language afforded not words for any foi-m of 
gov ernment, except absolute monarchy The lustoiy 
of the East informed him, that such bad ever been 
the condition of mankind The Koran, and the 
interpreters of that divine hook, inculcated to him, 
tliat the sultan was the descendant of the prophet, 
and the v iccgcrcnt of hcav cn , that patience was the 
first vurtuc of n Mussulman, and unlimited obedience 
the great duty of a subject 
The minds of the Romans w ere v cry 
diucrently prepared for slavery' Op- itonwns 
pressed beneath the vv eight of their ow n corruption 
and of military violence, they for a long while pre- 
served tlio sentiments, or at least the ideas, of their 
frec-bom ancestors The education of Hehidius 
and Thrasca, of Tacitus and Pliny , w as the same as 
that of Cato and Cicero From Grecian philosophy , 
they had imbibed the jnstest and most liberal no- 
tions of the dignity of linman natuic, and the origin 
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of cml socictj Tiic history of tlicir own countrj 
had taught them to rcscrc a free, a virtuous, and 
a victorious commons ealth , to abhor the success- 
ful crimes of C,csar and Augustus, and iiiuardlj 
to despise those Ij rants whom the} adored nitli the 
most abject flattcrj As magistrates and senators, 
they acre admitted into the great council, a Inch 
bad once dictated laa s to the earth, a hose name still 
gaic a sanction to the acts of the monarch, and 
whose authority a as so often prostituted to the v ilcst 
puijioses of tj rannj Tibcmis, and those emperors 

alio adopted Ins maxims, attempted to disguise their 
murders bj the formalities of justice, and perliaps 
enjojed a secret pleasure in lendcnng the senate 
their accomplice as well as their i ictim By this 
x'n^s&nbly, the last of the Romans a ere condemned 
5 for imnginnrj' crimes and real ^ irtucs Their infa 
nlous deensers assumed tlie language of indcpen 
dent patriots, a ho arraigned a dangcrons citizen 
before the tribunal of his countrj , and tlic public 
sernco was rca arded bj riches and honours ‘ The 
senilcjudges professed to assert the majesty of the 
commonwealth, iiolatcd in the person of its first 
magistrate a hose clcmcncj they most applauded 
when thej trembled the most at Ins inexorable and 
impending crucltj * The tjrant beheld their base- 
ness aith just contempt, and encountered tbcir 
secret sentiments of detestation aith sincere and 
avoa od hatred for die a hole bodj of the sciiatc 
Extent of tiicir II The diMstoii of Europe into a 
rmipihceof**'™ number of Independent states, oon- 
refagt ncctcd Iiowcicr, aith cach Other, bj 
the general resemblance of religion, language, and 
manners, is prodiictn c of tlic most beneficial con- 
sequences to the liberty of mankind A modern 
tjrant, a ho should find no resistance either in Ins 
own breast, or in Ins people, aould soon expcricnrc 
a gentle restraint from tbc, example of Ins equals, 
the dread of present censure, the adiicc of Ins allies, 
and tJic apprehension of ins enemies The object 
of his displeasure, escaping from the nnrroa limits 
of Ins dominions, aould easily obtain, in a happier 
climate, a secure refuge, a nea fortune adequate to 
his merit, the freedom of complaint, and perliaps 
the means of rciciige But the empire of the Ro- 
mans filled the world, and alien that empire fell 
into the hands of a single person, the woild became 
a safe and droaiy pnson for Ins enemies The slav c 
of imperial despotism, aheUicr he a as condemned 
to drag his gilded chain in Rome and the senate, or 

0 a ear out a life of exile on the barren rock of 
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d). 

Scriphus, or the fiozcn banks of the Danube, ex- 
pected bis fate in silent despair"* To resist was 
fatal, and it was impossible to fly On every side 
he was encompassed autli a i ast extent of sea and 
land, u hicli lie could never hope to traverse uitbout 
being discov cred, seized, and restored to liis imtatcd 
master Beyond the frontiers. Ins anxious view 
could discover notliuig, except tlic ocean, inhospit- 
able deserts, liostilc tribes of barbarians, of fierce 
raauncis and unknown language, or dcpcndOiit 
kings, who would gladly purchase the emperor’s 
protection by tlic sacrifice of an obnoxious fugitive " 

“ Wlicrcv cr j ou arc,” said Cicero to the exiled Mai- 
ccUu>,, “Tcmcmbcr that jou arc equally within tbc 
power of the conqucior 


CHAP IV 

T/tr Ciucltj/, rolltrs, and mutdet of Commodns — 
Elcchon of Pet ttnnx ^Uts attempts to 1 cfot m the 
State —His assassination bp the Piaitoiian Guaids 

Tnc mildness of Marcus, wdiieb the i„d.ii»cnci! of 
rigid discipline of the Stoics was un- Morius 
able to eradicate, formed, at the same time, the 
most amiable, and the only defective, part of bis 
character IIis excellent understanding was oRcn 
deceived by tbc unsuspecting goodness ofliis heart 
Artful men, w ho study tbc passions of princes, and 
conceal tboir own, approached bis person in the 
disguise of philosopbic sanctitj , and acquired riches 
and honours by alTccling to despise them “ His 
excessive indulgence to liis brotlicr, his wife, and 
Ins son, exceeded the bounds of private virtue, and 
became a public injnrj, bj the example and con- 
sequences of their vices 

Fansuna, the daughter of Pius and toh.* w.fcFaua. 
the wife of Marcus, had been as much *'•’*» 
celebrated foi her gallantries ns for her bcautj The 
grav e simplicity of the pliilosoplier was ill calcu- 
lated to engage her w anton lovitj , or to fix that un- 
bounded passion for v arietj , which often discovered 
personal merit in tbc meanest of mankind •• The 
Cupid of the ancients w as, in general, a very sen- 
sual deilj , and the amours of an empress, as tlicy 
exact on her side the plainest adv ances, arp seldom 
susceptible of mu ell sentimental delicacy Marcus 
w as the only man in the empire who seemed igno- 
rant or insensible of the irrcgulanlics of Faustina , 
wlitcli, according to the piejudiccs of every age, 

place of Ol id a exile la well known bj liisjiiit but iinnianly hmenta. 
tioiis It ainuld <etm, tint he onl^ reeemd an order to Iciic Home 
III <-o linnv dxj g, xnd to Irangport InmMilf to Tomi Guards and caolers 
Wire Uniicergsarj, 

n Under Tibcriii<i a Homan knisbt -ittcmptcd to flj to the Partbians 
He ms stnpt in thi straits of Sieil> , but go little dan(,er did there 
appeir in the example tint the most jealous of t\ rants disd lined to 
piimsliit. Tacit Aiiinl u 14 
n Clicrn ad ramiliires, ii 7 

a SiL theconipliiiiitsofAMdiin Oissms Hist August p 45 Tliese 
arc, it IS true, the rnmplaints of faction but e\cn faction exa letalLs 
rattier than iiii cuts ofa i 
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t\\L <ort of Hunt xOnrb Faustina chose, and the condj/iojiff which ^he 
exacted Hint August p 102 
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rcflcctcil some disgrace on tUo injured Imslmnd 
He promoted scs oral of her lo% ers to posts of lionour 
and profit,* and during a connc-vion forthirti jears, 
tnsanablj gasc Iitr proofs of the most tender confi- 
dence, and of a respect ■winch ended not with her 
life In his Meditations, he thanks the gods, who 
had bestowed on him a wife, so faithful, so gentle, 
and of such a wonderful simplicity of manners'* 
The obsequious senate, at Ins tariu st rctpicst, de- 
clared her a goddess Slic w as represented in her 
temples, with the attributes of Juno, Venus, and 
Geres , and it was decreed, that, on the day of their 
nuptials, the youth of either sex should pay their 
sows before the altar of their eliaste patroness * 
to his ran Com Tlie inonstroiis \ ices of tlie son hat c 
modiH gy,a,ic on the purity of the 

fathet^s t irtnes It has been objected to Marcus, 
that he baerificcd the happiness of millions to a tond 
partiality for a worthless boy , *iiid that he chosen 
sncccssor in Ins own family, rather than in the re- 
public Nothing, however, was neglected by the 
anxious father, and bi the men of \ irluc and learn- 
ing, w bom he summoned to his assistance, to expand 
the narrow mind of young Coinniodus, to correct 
his grow ing i ices, and to render him w orthy of the 
throne for which he was designed But the power 
of instruction is seldom of much cfiicaei, except in 
those happy dispositions where it is alinost super- 
fluous The distasteful lesson of a grai c philosopher 
was, in a moment, obliterated by tlio whisper of n 
profligate fasouritc and Marcus himself blasted 
the fruits of this laboured education, by admitting 
his son, at the age of fourteen or fifteen, to a full 
participation of the impcnnl power lie Incd hut 
four years afterwards , hut he Incd long enough to 
repent a rash measure, which' raised the impetuous 
youtli above tbe restraint of reason and niitlioriti 

AcnatonofUic ‘ll-iturb 

emperor Com the infemni peace of socicti , are nro- 
mooiw , j , . . ' 

dneed by the restraints which the ne- 
cessary, but unequal, laws of property lime im- 
posed on the appeUtes of mankind, by confinuig to 
a few the possession of those objects that arc corcted 
by many Of all our passions and appetites, the 
lose of power is of the most imperious and unso- 
ciable nature, since the pndc of one man requires 
the submission of the multitude In the tumuli of 
civil discord, the laws of society lose their force, 
and their place is seldom supplied by those of 
humanity The ardour of contention, the pndc of 
victory, the despair of success, the memory of past 
injuncs, and the fear of future dangers, all con- 
tnbutc to inllamc the mind, and to silence the s oicc 
of pity From such motiscs almost eiory page of 
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history has been stained w itli rn il blood , but tlie<e 
mollies will not acrouiil for the unproioked cruel- 
ties of Goininodns, who bad notbmg to wish, and 
every flung to enjoy The bcloitd son ^ ^ 

of Marcus succeeded to liis father, 
ntnidsl the accbiinalions of the senate and amucs,* 
and when he nsi ended the throne, the hnppy youth 
saw round him neither competitor nor rcnioi c nor 
enemies to punish In this cilmclciatcd stition. 
It was surely n itiirnl, that he should prefer the lose 
of mnnkiiul to llicir detestation, the mild glories of 
his flic pndtressors, to the ignominious fate of 
Nero and Domiliitn 

Yet Commodns w ns not, as hi has ciutariimf 
been represented a tiger horn w ith an Comro«iiis 
insatiate fliirst of Immati blood, and < npnble, fffltri 
his infancy, of flit most inliitmnii neiions * Nature 
I had fonued him of a weak, rather flinii a w icked, dis- 
position Ills simplii ill and tiiimtily rendered him 
thi slaienf Ills altendants, who graduallv lorruptctl 
his mind IIis criiclti, whirh at bnt obeyed the 
dutates of others, degenerated into habit and at 
length her une the ruling p ission of his soul *> 

Upon the dtath of his f ither, ('om- 
modus found himself e'liib.irrasst d w ith 
the rommamt of n great ariiii, and tin rondnrt of a 
difiiciiltwnr against the Qindi and Mureomanni • 
The Si rule and pronif,atc youth* whnm Marcus had 
banislK d, soon rig lined their si itinu and infliicnec 
about flic new tmperor Ihti exrggcrattd the 
hardships and dangers of a campaign m the wild 
tountrics bey mid the Danube and they assured the 
indolent prince, that tbe ti rror of bis n imc and the 
arms of Ins iKutiiunts, would be sufliciint to com- 
plete the eiinqucst of the dismayed b irbarians, nr to 
impose siiib conditions, as were more admntagtons 
than nil conquest B\ a dexterous appliciitioti to 
his SI nsiial appetites, flu \ compared the trnni|inl- 
hly, the splendour, the refined pleasures of Home, 
w Ith the tumult of a Pannoiinn ramp, w Inch nlfordcd 
neither leisure nor matcnals for Inxiin ** Cnmmo- 
dnshslrncd to the pleasing adiicc, hut whilst he 
hesitited between his own iiieliniitinn, and the nwe 
which he still retnnud for his father's roitnscllors, 
the summer insensibly relnpsid, and hjs InumphaJ 
entry into flic capital was defemd till the autumn 
Ills graceful person,* popular address and imngined 
virtues, attracted the public favour . the bononrablo 
peace winch be had retently granted to the bnrha- 
nans, dilliiscd a iimversal jov ,»< his impatience 
to rev isit Rome w ns fondlv ascribed to the lov c of his 
country , and his dissolute course of ninuscmcnis 
was faintly condemned in a prince of iiiiiettcii venrs 
of age 
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During the three first 3 cars of Ins reign, tlic forms, 
and CAcn the spirit, of the old administration were 
mnintnined b} those faithful counsellors, to n horn 
Marcus had recommended his son, and tor whose 
w'lsdom and integnt} Commodus still entertained 
a reluctant esteem The \oung prince and Ins pro- 
fligate faAOuritcs rc\cllcd in all the licence of 
soiercjgn pon er , hut liis hands u ere 3 ct unstained 
snth blood , and he had even displavcda gcncrositv 
of sentiment, ^^lncll might perhaps have ripened 
into solid V irtue " A fatal incident decided Ins fluc- 
tuating character 

, , ^ . One e\ cning, as the emperor u as 

an returning to the palace through a dark 

* and narrow portico in the amphi- 

tlieatrc,'’ an assassin, w ho w aitcd his passage rushed 
upon him w itli a drawn sword, loudly exclaiming, 
T/ie senate senas i/ou tfns** The menace prevented 
the deed, the assassin was seized by the guards, 
and immediately revealed the authors of the con- 
spiracy It had been formed, not in the state, but 
Within the v\ alls of tlic palace Lucilla, the em- 
peror's sister, and w idow of Lucius \ crus, impatient 
of the second rank, and jealous of the reigning 
empress, had armed the murderer against her bro- 
ther's life She had not ventured to communicate 
the black design to her second husband Claudius 
Pompcianus, a senator of distiiiguishcd nient and 
unshaken loyalty , but among the crowd of her 
lovers (for she imitated the manners of Faustina) 
she found men of desperate fortunes and wild 
ambition, who were prepared to serve her more 
vnolcnt, as well as her tender, passions The con- 
spirators experienced the rigour of justice, and tlic 
abandoned pnnetss was punished, first with exile, 
and afterwards w ith death p 
Haired and But thc w ords of the assassin sunk 
SSdultowSdT ‘“to the mind of Commodus, and 
the senate left an indelible impression of fear 
and hatred against thc whole hodv of thc senate 
Those whom he had dreaded as importunate minis- 
ters, he now suspected as secret enemies The 
Delators, a race of men discouraged, and almost 
cxtmguished, under thc former reigns, again became 
fonmdablc, as soon as they discovered that thc 
emperor was desirous of finding disalTcction and 
treason in the senate That assembly , w hom Marcus 
had ever considered as thc great council of thc 
nation, was composed of thc most distinguished of 
thc Romans, and distinction of every kind soon 
became criminal The possession of w ealth stimu- 
lated the diligence of thc informers, ngid virtue 
implied a tacit censure of thc irregularities of Com- 
modus, important services implied a dangerous 
supenonty of merit ; and the fnendship of tlic 
father always ensured thc aversion of the son 
Suspicion was equivalent to pioof, trial to con- 

rebc^^S tl "nubl,cVnT?pK i Tlic emperor nnWy 
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denination The execution of a considerable senator 
was attended with thc death of all who might lament 
or rev enge his fate , and w hen Commodus had once 
tasted human blood, he became incapable of pity 
or remorse 

Of these innocent v ictims of ty ranny , The amntilian 
none died more lamented than thc tw o 
brothers of the Quintilian family, Maximus and 
Condianus , w hose fraternal lov c has sav cd their 
names from oblivion, and endeared their memory to 
posterity Their studies and their occupations, 
their pursuits and their pleasures, were still thc 
same In thc enjoyment of a great estate, they 
never admitted thc idea of a separate interest , some 
fragments are now extant of a treatise which they 
composed in rommon , and in ev cry action of life it 
was observed, that their two bodies were animated 
by one soul The Antonincs, who valued their vir- 
tues, and delighted in their union, raised tlicni, in 
thc same y car, to thc consulship , and Marcus aftcr- 
w ards intrusted to their joint care thc uvil admi- 
nistration of Grci^, and a gieatmilitary command, 
in which they obtthned a signal victory over tlic 
Germans Tlic kind cruelty of Commodus united 
them in dentil 

The ty rant's rage, after having shed The nuDKter 
thc noblest blood of the senate, at 
Icngtli recoiled on thc principal instrument of his 
cruelty Wnlst Commodus was immersed in blood 
and luxuiy, he devolved thc detail of tlic public 
business on Pcrcnnis, a senile and ambitious 
minister, who had obtained his post by tlic murdci 
of his predecessor, but who possessed a considci-able 
share of vigour and ability By acts of extortion, 
and thc forfeited estates of die nobles sacrificed to 
his av aricc, he had nccumulated an immense trea- 
sure Tlic prmtorian guards w ere under his imme- 
diate command , and Ins son, w ho already discov cred 
a military genius, was at thc head of thc IllyTian 
legions Pcrcnnis aspired to thc empire , or w hat, 
in die eyes of Commodus, amounted to die same 
crime, he was capable of aspiring to it, had he 
not been prevented, surpnsed, and put to death 
Thc fall of a minister is a very tnfling 
incident in the general history of the 
empire , but it w as liastcned by an cxtraordinaiy 
circnrastancc, which proved how much the nerves 
of discipline w ere already relaxed The legions of 
Bntain, discontented with the administration of 
Pcrcnnis, formed a deputation of fifteen hundred 
select men, w itli instructions to marcli to Rome, and 
lay their complaints before thc emperor These 
mihtary petitioners, by their own determined be- 
hav lour, by inflaming the div isions of the guards, 
by cxaggciating the strength of thc Bntish army, 
and by' alarming the fears of Commodus, exacted 
and obtained the minister’s deadi, as the only redress 
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of their grici anccs ' This presumption of a distant 
army, and their discovery of the weakness of go- 
vernment, w<is a sure presage of the most dreadful 
comulsioiis 


Retolt of 9Ta The negligence of the public ad- 
ternus. ministration was betrayed soon after- 
wards, hy a new disorder, wfhieli arose from the 
smallest beginnings A spirit of desertion began to 
prevail among the troops, and the deserters, instead 
of seeking their safety in flight or concealment, in- 
fested the highw ays Maternus, a private soldier, 
of a daring boldness above Ins station, collected 
these hands of robbers into a little army, set open 
the piisons, muted tlie slaves to assert their free- 
dom, and plundered with impunity the nch and 
defenceless cities of Gaul and Spain The gover- 
nors of tlie provinces, who had long been the spec- 
tators, and perhaps the partners, of his depredations, 
were, at length, roused from their supine indolence 
hy the threatening commands of the emperor Ma- 
tcmus found that he was encompassed, and foresaw 
that lit must he overpowered A great effort of 
despair was his last resource He ordered his fol- 
lowers to disperse, to pass the Alps in small parties 
and various disguises, and to assemble at Rome, 
during the licentious tumult of the festival of 
Cj bele • To murder Commodus, and to ascend the 
vacant throne, was the ambition of no v nlgar robber 
His measures were so ably concerted, that his con- 
cealed troops already filled the streets of Rome 
The envy of an accomplice discovered and ruined 
this singular enterprise, in the moment when it was 
npc for c\ccutiou * 

The tnini'ier Suspicious pnnccs oftcn promote the 
cieandcr mankind, from a v am persua- 

sion, that those who hav e no dependence, except on 
their favour, will have no attachment, except to the 
person of their benefmtor Cieandcr, the successor 
of Pcrennis, was a Phrygian by birth , of a nation, 
over whose stubborn but servile temper blows only 
could prevail " He had been sent from his native 
country to Rome, in the capacity of a slave As a 
slave he entered the imperial palace, rendered him- 
self useful to his master's passions, and rapidly 
ascended to the most exalted station w hich a subject 
could enjoy His iniluence over the mind of Com- 
modus was much greater than that of his prede- ! 
__^ccssor , for Cieandcr was dev oid of any ability or j 
virtue winch could inspire the emperor wiOi envy 
Ills avarice nnd Or distrust Avancc vvas the reicninw i 
passion of Ins soul, and the groat prin- I 
cipic of his admimstnUon The rank of consul, 
of patncian, of senator, was exposed to public 
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I sale, and it would have been considered as disaffec- 
tion, if any one had refused to purchase these empty 
i and disgraceful honours with the greatest part of Ins 
fortune * In the lucrativ e piovancial cniploynienls, 
the minister shared wuth tlie governor tlie spoils of 
I the people The execution of the laws was venal 
and arbitrary A wealthy criminal might obtain, 
not only the reversal of the sentence by which he 
was justly condemned, hut might likewise inflict 
vvbatev cr punishment he pleased on the accuser, the 
witnesses, and the judge 
By tliese means, Clcander, in the space of three 
years, had accumulated more wealth than had ever 
yet been possessed by any freedman ^ Commodus 
w as perfectly satisfled w itli the magnificent presents 
which the artful courtier laid at his feet in the most ^ 
seasonable moments To divert the public envy, * 
Oleander, under the emperor's name, erected baths,' 
porticos, and places of exercise, for tlic use of the 
people* He flattered himself that the Romans, 
dazzled and amused by this apparent liberality, 
would he less affected by the bloody scenes which 
were daily exhibited, that they would forget the 
death of Byrrhus, a senator to w hose supenor merit 
the late emperor had granted one of his daughters , 
and tliat they w ould forgive the execution of Anus 
Antoninus, the last representative of the name and 
virtues of the Antonincs The former, with more 
integrity than prudence, bad attempted to disclose, 
to his brothcr-in-lavv, the true character of Cieandcr 
An equitable sentence pronounced hy the latter, 
when proconsul of Asia, against a wortliless crea- 
ture of the favounte, proved fatal to him “ After 
the fall of Perennis, tlie terrors of Commodus had, 
for a short time, assumed the appearance of a return 
to virtue He repealed the most odious of his acts, 
loaded his memory vv ith the public execration, and 
asenbed to the pemicions counsels of that wicked 
minister, all the errors of his inexperienced y outb 
But Ins repentance lasted only thirty days, and, 
under Cleander’s tyranny, the administration of 
Perennis was often regretted 
Pestilence and famine contnhnted 
to fill up the measure of the calamities deathofci»n 
of Rome’’ The first could he only a. 
imputed to the just indignation of the gods, hat a 
monopoly of corn, supported hy the nches and 
power of the minister, was considered as the imme- 
diate cause of the second The popular discontent, 

after it had long circulated in whispers, broke out 
in the assembled circus The people quitted their 
favounte amusements^ for the more delicious pica- 
sure of revenge, rushed in crowds towards a palace 
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in the suburljs, one of the emperor's retirements, 
and demanded, \\Uli angrj clamours, the head of 
tlie public cncni'i Oleander, u ho commanded the 

praetorian guards,' ordered a body of caialrj to 
sallj' fortli, and disperse the seditious multitude 
The multitude fled -nitli precipitation towards the 
city, several were slain, and man) more ivcrc 
trampled to death but •« hen the ca^ air) entered 
tlie streets, tlicir pursuit ivas eliecked b\ a shou cr | 
of stones and darts from the roofs and v indou s of 
the houses The foot guards,** who had been long 
jealous of tlie prerogatnes and insolence of the 
pnetonan caA air) , embraced the part) of the people 
The tumult became a regular engagement, and 
threatened a general massacre The pra-torians, 
at length, ga\c aaj, oppressed ailh numbers , and 
the tide of popular fur) returned amIIi redoubled 
violence against the gates of the palace, a here 
Commodns lay, dissolved in lnv.ur>, and alone 
unconscious of the civ il aar It a as death to ap- 
proach his person a-itli the una clcomc nea s He 
would bavepenshed in tins supine sccuntv, had 
not ta'O women, his elder sister Fadilla, and Mar- 
cia, the most favoured of Ins concubines, ventured 
to break into Ins presence Bathed in tears, and 
with dishevelled hair, they threa themselves at Ins 
feet, and with all the pressing eloquence of fear, 
discovered to tlie airnglitcd emperor, tlie crimes of 
the minister, the rage of the people, and the im- 
pending ruin, a hich, in a few minutes, a ould burst 
over his palace and person Commodus started from 
Ins dream of pleasure, and commanded that the head 
of Clcmder should be throw n out to the people TJic 
desired spectacle instantl) appeased the tumult, 
and the son of Marcus might even ) ct hav e regained 
the affection and confidence of Ins subjects ' 

Di«>lute plea. scntimcnt of virtue and 

liuniJmit) was c\tinct in the mind of 
Commodus “Vniilst he thus abandoned 
the reins of empire to these unaorthv favourites, 
he valued nothing in sov crcign poa er, except the 
unbounded licence of indulging his sensual appe- 
tites His hours were spent in a seraglio of three 
hundred beautiful women, and as nnii) bo)S, of 
ever) rank, and of ever) province, and, wherever 
the arts of seduction proved incfTcctual, the brutal 
lover bad lecoursc to violence The ancient* his- 
tonans have expatiated on these abandoned scenes 
of prostitution, which scorned cveiy restraint of 
nature or modesty , but it would not be casv to 
translate tlieir too faithful descriptions into the dc- 
cenc) of modem language The intervals of lust 
were filled up with the basest amusements The in- 
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llucncc of a polite age, and the laboui jj„ ,„nonnce 
of an attentiv e education, had nev er spo'*® 

been able to infuse into liis rude and brutish mind 
the least tincture of learning , and he v as the first 
of the Roman emperors totally dev oid of taste for 
tlie pleasures of llie understanding Nero himself 
excelled, or nifcctcd to excel, in tlie elegant arts of 
music and poetr) , nor should we despise his pur- 
suits, had he not converted the pleasing relaxation 
of a leisure hour into the serious business and am- 
bition of Ins life But Commodus, from bis earliest 
infanc), discovered an aversion to aliatever was 
rational or liberal, and a fond attachment to tlie 
amusements of the populace , the sports of the cir- 
cus and amphitheatre, the combats of gladiators, 
and the hunting of wild beasts The masters in 
ever) branch of learning, whom Marcus provided 
for his son, a ere heard a illi inattention and disgust , 
whilst the hloors and Parthians, who taught hinifto 
dart the jav elm and to shoot with the bow, found a 
disciple who delighted in his application, and dbon 
equalled the most skilful of Ins instructors, in the 
steadiness of the c) e, and the dexterity of the hand 

The servile crowd, whose fortune Hunting of wild 
depended on their master’s vices, ap-y ‘’®***®* 
plandcd these ignoble pursuits Th^ perfidious 

V oicc of flatter) reminded Inm, that by exploits of 
the same nature, bv the defeat of the Nenuean hon, 
and the slaughter of tlie wild boar of Ei)mantlms, 
the Grecian Hercules had acquired a place among 
the gods, and an immortal memor) among men 
Tlicy onl) forgot to observ c, that, in the first ages of 
societ), when the fiercer animals often dispute with 
man the possession of an unsettled countr) , a suc- 
cessful a ar against those savages is one of the most 
innocent and beneficial labours of heroism In the 
civilized state of the Roman empire, the wild beasts 
had long since retired from the face of man, and Uie 
neighbourhood of populous cities To surprise them 
in their solitar) haunts, and to transport them to 
Rome, that tliC) might he slam in pomp b) the hand 
of an emperor, a as an enterprise cquall) ndiculous 
for the prince, and opprcssiv c for the people 6 Igno- 
rant of these distinctions, Commodus eagerl) em- 
braced tlic glorious resemblance, and st) led himself 
(as we still read on bis medals '*) the Roman Ho eulos 
The club and the lion's bide were placed by the side 
of tlic throne, amongst the ensigns of sov ereignt) , 
and statues acre^rected, in abicb Commodus was 
represented in tlifc character, andw xtb the attributes, 
of the god, whose valour and dextent) be endea- 

V oured to emulate m the dail) cHiirse of his ferocious 
amusements' 
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„ , . Elated with these praises, w Inch gra- 

vlays hiR skill in dually c\iinguisncQ the innate sense 
tiieainphitheaire gjjamc, Commodus resohed to ex- 
hibit, before the ejes of the Roman people, those 
e\croises, ivliicli till then he had decently confined 
nilhin the nalh of Ins palace, and to Oie presence 
of a few favourites On the appointed daj , tlie \ a- 
iious motii cs of flattery, fear, and cnnositj , attracted 
to the amphitheatro an innumerable multitude of 
spectators and some degree of applause was dc- 
sericdly bestowed on the uncommon skill of the 
imperial performer Wliethcr he aimed at the head 
or heart of the animal, the wound was alike certain 
and mortal With arrow s whose point w as shaped 
into tlic form of a crescent, Commodus often inter- 
cepted the rapid career, and cut asunder the long 
bony neck, of tlie ostrich A pantlicr w as let loose , 
and die archer w'aitcd till he had leaped upon a 
trembling malefactor In tlie same instant the shaft 
flew , the beast dropped dead, and the man remained 
unhurt The dens of tlie amphitlieatrc disgorged at 
once a hundred lions , a hundred darts from the 
unerring hand of Commodus laid them dead as they 
ran raging lound the arena Neither the huge bulk 
of tlie elephant, nor Uic seal} hide of tlicrliinoecros, 
could defend them from Ins stroke yEthiopia and 
India yielded their most extraordmar} productions, 
and several animals were slam in the amphitheatre, 
wluch had been seen onl} in the representations of 
art, or perhaps of fanc} ' In all these exhibitions, 
the securest precautions were used to protect the 
Roman Hercules from the desperate spring of any 
savage, who might possibly disregard the dignity 
of the emperor, and die sanctity of die god ^ 
AcisuaGtadi But the mcancst of the populace 
w ere aiTcctcd w itli shame and indigna- 
tion when they beheld their soveriign enter the lists 
as a gladiator, and glory in a profession which the 
law s and manners of the Romans had branded w idi 
the justest note of infami " He chose the habit and 
arms of die Nccutoi whose combat with the Jlelta- 
ntts formed one of die most In civ scenes in the 
bloody sports of the amphitheatre The iS'ccnroi was 
armed wadi an helmet, sword, and buckler, his 
naked antagonist had only a large net and a trident , 
with die one he endeavoured to entangle, with die 
other to despatch, his enemy If he missed the 
first throw , he was obliged to fly from the pursuit 
of die Secuto} , till he had prepared lus net for a 
second cast ® The emperor fought in this charac- 


ter soicn hundred and thirty-five several limes 
These glorious achicvcnicnts were carcfullv record- 
ed in the public acts of the empire , and that he 
might omit no circumstance of infaniv, he received 
from the common fund of gladiators, a stipend so 
exorbitant, dial it became a new and most ignomi- 
nious tax upon the Roman people* It may be 
easily supposed, that in tlicsc engagements die 
master of the world was always successful in the 
amphitheatre Ins V ictorics w ere not often sanguinary , 
but when he exercised his skill in the school of gla- 
diators, or Ins own palace, his w retched antagonists 
were frequently honoured with a mortal wound from 
the hand of Commodus, and obliged to seal their 
flattery with their blood •• He now iii< intamv snd 
disdained the appellation of Hercules 
The name of Paiiliis, a celebrated Sccutor, was the 
only oncwbich delighted Ins car II was inscnhcd ini'- 
his colossal statues, and repeated in the redoubled 
acclamations' of the mournful and applandnig 
senate ' Claudius Ponipcintius, the i irtuous Inis- 
hand of Lucilla, was the only senator who asserted 
Uic honour of his rank As a father, he permitted 
Ins sons to consult their safety by attending the am- 
phitlicatrc As <i Roman, he declared, that Ins ow n 
life was in the emperor’s hands, but that he viould 
never behold the son of Marcus prostituting his 
person and dignity Notwithstanding his manly 
resolution, Pompcmiins escaped the rcsenlincnt of 
the tyrant and, with his honour, bad the good for- 
tune to preserv c his life ‘ 

Commodus had iiov, attained the summit of vice 
and infamy Amidst the acclamations ofn flattering 
court, he w as unable to disguise from himself, that 
he had desen ed the contempt and hatred of evciy 
man of sense and virtue in his empire His fero- 
cious spint was irritated by the euiiscioiisncvs of 
that hatred, by the envy of even kind of merit, liy 
the just apprehension of danger, and by the habit 
of slaughter, which he contracted in lus datli 
amusements Histoiy has preserved a long list of 
consular senators sacrificed to lus w anton suspicion, 
whicli sought out, with peculiar anxiety, those un- 
fortunate persons connected, however Cnn«t>lrary of 
remotely, with the family of the Vn- oowf't'rs 
tonincs, w ithonl sparing even the ministers of his 
cnnics or pleasures <> His cruelty proved at last 
fatal to himself He had shed w illi impunity tlic 
noblest blood of Rome be pcnslicd as soon as he 
was dreaded by Ins own domestics Marcia, lus 
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fcnonnte concabine, Eclcctus Ins chamberlain, and 
Ltlns Ins pTwtonan prsufect, alanned by tlie fate of 
their companions and predecessors, resohed to pre- 
vent the destruction ubicb every hour bung oser 
their beads, either from the mad caprice of the 
"tyrant, or the sudden indignation of the people 
Marcia seized the occasion of presenting a draught 
of mne to her loicr, after he had fatigued himself 
TJwHi of Com- ■V' itb bunting some wild beasts Com- 
“d“®’i 92, modus retired to sleep , but nbilst he 
ai«t December as labounngwith the cfTects of poison 
and drunkenness, a robust youth, bj' profession a 
nrestler, entered bis chamber, and strangled bun 
without resistance The body was secretly com cj ed 
out of the palace, before the least suspicion was 
entertained in the city, or ci en in the court, of the 
emperor^s death Such was the fate of the son of 
Marcus, and so easy was it to destroy a hated tynrant, 
Mho, b} the artificial pouers of gmernment, bad 
oppressed, during thirteen 3 ears, so many imllions 
of subjects, each of nbom was equal to tlieir master 
in personal strength and personal abilities * 

Choice of Pertj. The ineasurcs of the conspirators 
nax roremperor conducted Mitb tbc deliberate 
coolness and colcritj' m hicb the greatness of the 
occasion required They resolved instantlj to fill 
the 1 acant throne with an emperor, m hose character 
would justifj and maintain the action that had been 
committed The> fixed on Pertinax, pricfect of 
the cit> , an ancient senator of consular rank, whose 
conspicuous merit had broke through tlie ohsountj 
of his birth, and raised him to tlie first honours of 
the state He had succcssiiely governed most of 
the proiinces of the empire; and in all hiy great 
emplojTnents, military as well as ciul, he had^uni- 
formlj distinguished himself by the firmness, the 
prudence, and the integrity of his conduct t He 
now remained almost alone of the fnends and 
miuistersof Marcus, and when, at a late hour of 
the night he was awakened with the news, that tbc 
chamberlain and the proafect were at his door, he 
recen ed them inth intrepid resignaUon, and desired 
fliev would execute their master's orders Instead 
of death, they ofiered lum tlie throne of the Roman 
'«rorld During some moments he distrusted their 
intentions and assurances Comunced at length of 
the death of Commodns, he accepted the purple 
with a sincere reluctance, the natural elTect of his 
I^owledgc hotli of the duties and of the dangers of 
the supreme rank * fe 
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dus died suddenly of an apoplexy , and that the 
virtuous Pertinax had abeady succeeded to the 
throne The guards were rather surprised than 
pleased wutli the suspicious death of apnnee, whose 
indulgence and liberality they alone had expen- 
enced, hut the emergency of the occasion, the 
authonty^ of their pnefect, the reputation of Perti- 
nax, and the clamours of the people, obliged them 
to stifle their secret discontents, to accept ^e dona- 
tiv c promised of the new emperor, to swear alle- 
giance to him, and with joyful acclamations and 
laurels in their hands to conduct him to tlie senate- 
house, that the military consent might be ratified by 
the cml authonty' 

This important night was now' far, 
spent, with tlie dawn of day, and the "a iw"* 
commencement of tlie new' y ear, the 
senators expected a summons to attend an igno- 
immons ceremony In spite of all remonstrances' 
even of those of his creatures, who yet pressed 
any regard for prudence or decency, Commodns 
had resolved to pass the night in the gladiators’ 
school, and from thcncc to take possession of the- 
consulship, in the habit and with the attendance of 
that infamous crew On a sudden, before the break 
of day, the senate was called together in the temple 
of Concord, to meet the guards, and to ratify the 
election of a new emperor For a few minutes they 
sat in silent suspense, doubtful of their unexpected 
deliverance, and suspicious of the cruel artifices of 
Commodns , hut when at length they' were assured 
that tlic tyrant was no more, they resigned them- 
selves to all the transports of joy and indignation 
Pertinax, w ho modestly represented the meanness 
of his extraction, and pointed out several noble 
senators more deserv ing than lumself of the empire 
was constrained by their dutiful violence to ascend 
the throne, and received all the titles of impenal 
power, confirmed by the most sincere v ows of fide- 
btj The mempiy of Commodns was 
branded with eternal infamy. The 
names of tpant, of gladiator, of public w&wou*. 

enemy, resounded in every comer of the house 
They decreed, in tumultuous votes, tliat his honours 
should he reversed, his titles erased from the public 
monuments, his statues thrown down, his body 
dragged with a hook into the stnpping-room of the 
gladiators, to satiate the public fury , and they ex- 
pressed some indignation against tliose officious 
servants who had already presumed to screen 
his remains from the justice of the senate But 
Pertinax could not refuse those last ntes to tlie 
memory of Marcus, and the tears of his first pro- 
tector Claudius Fompeianus, who lamented the- 
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cruel fate of his 1)rother-in>law, and lamented still 
more that he had deserved it “ 

Lcgaijuri^diction These clTasions of impotent rage 
Sver'theem^r agamst a dead emperor, whom the 
senate had flattered nlien alnewith 
the most ahject sersilitj, betrayed a jnst but un- 
generous spint of revenge The legality of these 
decrees was however supported by the principals of 
the imperial constitution To censure, to depose, 
or to punish with dcatli, the first magistrate of tlic 
republic, nho had abused his delegated trust, was 
the ancient and undoubted prerogatis e of the Roman 
senate,’’ but that feeble assembly nas obliged to 
content itself with inflicting on a fallen tjrant tliat 
public justice, from which, during his life and reign, 
he had been shielded by the strong arm of militaiy 
despotism 

Virtaes of Per Fertina\ found a nobler w ay of con- 

tinax. demning liis predecessor’s memoty, 
by tlie contrast of his own virtues with the nces of 
Commodus On the day of his accession, he re- 
signed over to his wife and son his whole prnate 
fortune , that they might hai c no pretence to solicit 
favours at the expense of the state Ho refused to 
flatter the vanitj of the former with the title of 
Augusta , or to cotrupt the inexpcnenccd jouth of 
the latter by the rank of Cmsar Accurately dis- 
tinguishing between the duties of a parent and tliose 
of a sovereign, he educated his son witli a severe 
simplicity, which, while it gave him no assured 
prospect of die throne, might in time have rendered 
him worthy of it In public, the behaviour of Per- 
tinax was grave and affable He lived vnth the 
virtuous part of the senate, (and, in a private station, 
he had been acquainted with the true oharacter of I 
each individual,) without either pnde or jealousy , 
considered them as friends and companions, with 
w hom he had shared the dangers of the tj rannj , and 
with whom he wished to enjoy the security of the 
present time He very frequently invited them to 
familiar entertainments, the frugality of which was 
ridiculed by those, who remembered and regretted 
the luxurious prodigality of Commodus « 

lie endeavours to heal, as far as it was possible, 
Tefotm the elate the wounds inflicted by the hand of 
tj rannj, was the pleasing, but melancholy, task of 
Pcrtinax The innocent v ictims, who yet surviv ed, 
w ere recalled from exile, released from prison, and 
restored to the full possession of their honours and 
fortunes The unburied bodies of murdered senat- 
ors (for the crueltj of Commodus endeavoured to 
extend itself beyond death) were deposited in the 
sepulchres of tlicir ancestors , tlicir memory was 
justified , and cverj consolation w as bestowed on 
their ruined and afflicted families Among tliesc 


consolations, one of the most grateful was the 
punishment of the Delators , the common enemies 
of tlieir master, of virtue, and of their country Yet 
even in the iiiqiiisitiori of these legal assassins, 
Pertinax proceeded with a steady temper, which 
gave every tiling to justice, and nothing to popular 
prejudice and resentment 
The finances of the state demanded iiisreeuhtions, 
the most vigilant care of the emperor Though 
every measure of injustice and extortion had been 
adopted, which could collect the property of tlie 
I subject into the coffers of tlic prince , the rapacious- 
ncss of Commodus had been so very inadequate to 
his extravagance, that, upon his death, no more than 
eight thousand pounds were found in the exhausted 
treasury,^ to defray the current expenses of govern- 
ment, and to discharge the pressing demand of a 
I liberal donative, which the new emperor had been 
obliged to promise the printorian guards Yet 
under these distressed circumstances, Pertinax had 
the generous firmness to remit all the oppressive 
taxes invented by Commodus, and to cancel all the 
unjust claims of the treasury , declaring in a decree 
of the senate, “ that he was better satisfied to ad- 
minister a poor republic with innocence, than to 
acquire riches by the ways of tyranny and disho- 
nour" Economy and industry he considered as 
the pure and genuine sources of wealth , and from 
them he soon denied a copious supply for the pub- 
lic necessities The expense of the household was 
immediate!} reduced to one half All the instru- 
ments of luxury, Pertinax exposed to public auc- 
tion,* gold find silver plate, chanots of a singular ' 
construction, a superfluous wardrobe of silk and 
embroidery, and a great number of beautiful slaves 
of both sexes , excepting onlj’-, with attentive hu- 
manity, those who were born m a state of freedom, 
and bad been rav ished from the arms of their vv eep- 
ing parents At the same time that he obliged the 
wortliless favountes of the tyrant to resign a part of 
tlieir ill-gotten wealth, he satisfied the just creditors 
of the state, and unexpectedly discharged the long 
arrears of honest services He remov ed the oppress- 
IV e restrictions which had been laid upon com- 
merce, and granted all the uncultivated lands in 
Italy and the prov inces to tliose w ho w ould improve 
them, with an exemption from tribute, during tht 
term of ten years ' 

Such an uniform conduct had al- 
ready secured to Pertinax the noblest PoP"*®"’? 
reward of a sovereign, the love and esteem of his 
people Those who remembered the virtues of’' 
Marcus were happy to contemplate in their new 
emperor the features of that bright original , and 
flattered themselv es, that they should long enjoy the 
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benign influence of hib adimnistration A hnsU 
^cal to reform llic corrupted state, nceonipanicd 
mth less prudence than might ha\c been expected 
from the ^cars and experience of Pulinnx, prosed 
fatal to hiinsclf and to his countrs . His honest in- 
discretion united against him the sen ilc cron d, who 
found their pnsate benefit m the public disorders, 
and srho preferred the fasoiir of a tjraiit to the in- 
exorable cqualitj of the law s ® 

B, ^mentor Amidst the general J03, the sullen 
tht ptaiotwns. angrj countenance of the prmto- 

rinn guards hetrat ed Uiuir luw ard dissatisfaction 
TIicj had rcluctanth suhmitted to Pcrtinax , thej 
dreaded the strictness of the ancient discipline, 
which he wms preparing to restore , and thc3 rc- 
grcUtd the licence of the former reign Their 
discontents were sccrctU fomented hj La.tiis their 
pm feet, who found, when it was too late, that his 
new’ emperor w ould row ard a sen ant, but w onld 
not he ruled h3 afaiountc On the third da3 of 
his reign, the soldier', sci 7 ed on a noble senator, 
wiUi design to Ccirr3 him to the camp, and to iniest 
him w ith the imperial ^uirplc Instead of being 
darrUd b^ tbc dangerous honour, tlic afinghted 
nctim escaped from their Molcncc, and took retugc 
A eon«inn« pre at the fcct of Pcrtin.ix A short time 
iciiini afterwards, Sosiiia Falco, one of the 
consuls of the 3 car, a nush 3ontli,'' hut of an ancient 
and opulent faniil}, listened to the lOice of ambi- 
tion, and a coiispin\c5' was formed during a short 
absence of Pcrtinax, w Inch was crushed b3*his sud- 
den return to Rome, and his resolute hchaMour 
Falco was on the point of being justl3 condemned 
to death as a public cnenQ , had he not been sas ed 
b} the earnest and sincere entreaties of the injured 
emperor, who conjured the senate, that the puritj 
of his reign might not he stained bj the blood c\cii 
of a giiiltj senator 
Murdfrorper These disappointments sened only 
pnionaii<,A i> w JiTitafe tlic Kigc of tlic pr.ctonaii 
iniaurchas guards Onthctwcnt3*-ughthofMarch, 
ciglitj-six dajb onlj’ after the death of Comniodns, 
a general sedition broke out jn tbc camp, which the 
oflicers wanted either power or inclination to sup- 
press Tw 0 or three hundred of the most desperate 
soldiers marblicd at noon-daj , w ith arms in their 
hands and fury in their looks, towards tlic imperial 
palace The gates w ere throw n open bj tbcir com- 
panions upon guard , and bj the domestics of the 
old court, svho had already formed a secret conspi- 
raej' against the life of the too s irtuous emperor 
On the news of their approach, Pcrtinax, disdaining 
either flight or concealment, adsancedto meet his 
assassins , and recalled to their minds his ow n in- 
nocence, and the sanctitj of their recent oath For 
a few moments they stood in silent suspense, 
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nbhaincd of their atrocious design, and awed by the 
sencrahlc aspect and majestic firmness of their so- 
scrcign, till dt length the despair of pardon rcMving 
their furj, a barbarian of the country of Tongres* 
Icicllcd the first blow against Pcrtinax, w lie was 
instant! j despatched with a miillitiidc of wounds 
Ills bead, separated from bis bodj', and placed on a 
Itincc, w as carried in triumph to the prmtorian camp, 
in the sight of a inouniful and indignant people, 
w ho lamented the unw orthj' fate of that excellent 
prince, and the transient blessings of a reign, the 
mcniorj of which could serve onlj to aggra> ate their 
approaching misfortunes 


CHAP V. 

Puhhc sale of the empn e to Dithits Juhanvs hi/ the 
pmtonan giirttls — Clodms Albimis in Britain, 
PcscenntHK Kiqci in St/t ia, and Se/itimius Set n us 
in Pannoma, declare against themiirdeiei s of Pei- 
itnax — CiniZ uais and vietoig of Sennits ovci 
hts thee itvttls — Relaxation of dtsnplmc — New 
maxims of goici nment 

Thf power of the sword is more sen- proportion of 
siblj felt in an extensive monarchj, J.!'® nutitary 
than in a small coniiminitj It has number of the 

been calculated by the ablest politi- 
cians, that no state, without being soon cxbausted, 
can mniutnin above the hundredth part of its mem- 
bers in arms and idleness But although this rela- 
tive proportion mav be uniform, the influence of the 
amij over the rest of the society will vary according 
to the degree of its positive strength TJic advan- 
tages of nulitaty science and discipline cannot be 
exerted, unless a proper number of soldiers arc 
united into one body, and actuated bv one soul 
With a handful of men, such an union would he in- 
cflcctual, with an unwieldy host, it would be im- 
pmrticablc , and the pow ers of the machine would 
be alike destroy ed by the extreme minuteness, or 
the excessive weight, of its spniigs To illustrate 
this observation, we need only reflect, that there is 
no superiority of natural strength, artificial weapons, 
or acquired skill, which could enable one man to 
keep in constant subjection one hundred of his 
fellow -crcntiircs the ty rant of a single tow n or a 
small district, w ould soon discov cr that an hundred 
armed followers were a w cak defence against ten 
thousand peasants or citivens, but an hundred 
thousand w ell-disciplincd soldiers will command, 
with despotic sw ay, ten millions of subjects , and a 
body of ten or flftcen thousand guards will stnke 
terror into the most numerous populace that ever 
crowded the streets of an immense capital 

Gfiehlre^ ntirl the* ncighhour]iood» were distm^iisbcd b} their 
\nloiiry anil h\ the with which they »\nm iheir hor««» icross 
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T'wprstorian Thc prnctonan bnnds, ^\liosc hccn- 
fcuurds. tious fury was thc first symptom and 
cause of the decline of the Roman empire, scarcely 
„ . amounted to the last-mentioned num- 
her* They denied their institution 
from Augustus That crafty tyrant, sensible that 
laivs might colour, hut that arms alone could main- 
tain, Ills usurped dominion, had gradually formed 
this poivcrful body of guards, in constant readiness 
to protect his person, to awe the senate, and cither 
to prcicnt or to crash thc first motions of rebellion 
He distinguished these fa^ cured troops by a double 
pay, and supenor privileges , hut, as their formida- 
ble aspect would at once have alarmed andimtated 
the Roman people, three cohorts only were stationed 
in thc capital , whilst the remainder was dispersed 
in the adjacent towns of Italy" But after fifty 
years of peace and scrvitade, Tiberius ventured on 
a decisive measure, which for ever nvetted the fet- 
tors of his country' Under the fair 
pretences of relieving Italy from the 
heavy burthen of military quarters, and of intro- 
ducing a stricter discipline among the guards, he 
assembled them at Rome, in a permanent camp,*’ 
which w as fortified with skilful care, and placed on 
a commanding situation ‘ 

Their Mreugtii Such formidable servants are always 
and confidence necessary , but often fatal, to the throne 
of despotism By thus introducing the prastonan 
guards as it were into the palace and the senate, tine 
emperors taught thorn to perceive their own strengtli, 
and the weakness of the civil government, to view 
tiic vices of their masters with familiar contempt, 
and to lay aside that reverential awe, which dis- 
tance only, and mystery, can preserve, towards an 
imaginary power In the luxurious idleness of an 
opulent city, tiioir pride was nourished by tlie sense 
of their irresistible w eight , nor was it possible to 
conceal fiom them, that the person of the sov ereign, 
thc authority of the senate, the public treasure, and 
thc seat of empire, w ere all in tiieir hands To divert 
the pratonan bands from these dangerous reflections, 
the firmest and best established pnnees were obliged 
to mix blandishments with commands, row ards w ith 
puiiishracnls, to flatter their pride, indulge theirplca- 
surcs, conniv c at their irregularities, and to purchase 
their precarious faith by a liberal donative , which, 
since the elevation of Claudius, was exacted as a 
legal claim, on thc accession of cv cry new emperor ' 
TJww wecioui The advocates of the guards endca- 
voured to justify by arguments thc 
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power which they asserted by arms , and to main- 
tain that, according to the purest principles of thc 
constitution, f/ietr consent was essentially necessary 
in thc appointment of an emperor The election of 
consuls, of generals, and of magistrates, however it 
had been recently usurped by the senate, was tlie 
ancient and undoubted right of tiic Roman people e 
But where w as the Roman people to be found ’ Not 
surely amongst thc mixed multitude of slaves and 
strangers that filled the streets of Rome; a servile 
populace, as devoid of spirit as destitute of pro- 
perty The defenders of the state, selected from the 
flower of thc Italian youth," and trained in the ex- 
ercise of arms and virtue, were the genuine repre- 
sentatives of the people, and the best entitled to 
elect the military chief of the republic These 
assertions, however defective in reason, became 
unanswerable, when the fierce pnetonans increased 
their wreight, by throwing, like the barbarian con- 
queror of Rome, their swords into the scale ‘ 

Thc prmtonans had violated thc They offer the 
sanctity of the throne, by' the atrocious empire to mie 
murder of Pertinax , they dishonoured thc majesty 
of it, by their subsequent conduct The camp was 
witliout a leader, for even the pr-cfect Lajtus, who 
^ had excited the tempest, prudently declined the 
I public indignation Amidst thc wild disorder, Sul- 
[ picitinus, the emperor’s father-in-law, and gov emor 
of the city, who had been sent to the camp on the 
i first alarm of mutiny , was endeavouring to calm the 
fury of the multitude, when he was silenced by the 
clamorous return of the murderers, bearing on a 
lance thc head of Pertinax Though history has 
accustomed us to observe ev eiy principle and every 
passion yielding to the impcnous dictates of ambi- 
tion, It IS scarcely credible that, in these moments 
of horror, Sulpicianns should have aspired to ascend 
a throne polluted w itli the recent blood of so near 
a relation, and so excellent a pnnee He had already 
begun to use the only elTcctUfil argument, and to 
treat for the impenal dignity , but the more prudent 
of tlie prctorinns, apprehensive that, in this private 
contract, they should not obtain a just price for so 
valuable a commodity, ran out upon the ramparts , 
and, with a loud voice, proclaimed that the Roman 
world was to be disposed of to the best bidder by 
public auction " 

Thisinfamousofrer,themostinsolenti, „ pu„iiawl 
excess of military licence, diffused an "y A D 
universal grief, shame, and indignation AtircUasiii 
throughout tlie city It readied at length the ears 
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of Didnis Julianus, a wealtlij bcnatorj^.Lo, regnrd- 
Itsb of tbc public calamities, Mas indulging himself 
m the luxurj of the table * His ivife and Ins daugh- 
ter, bis frpcdmcnand his parasites, casil} coniinced 
him that he deserved the throne, and earnestly con- 
jured him to embrace so fortunate an opportumtj 
The lain old man hastened to the pnetonan camp, 
Mhcrc Sulpicianus nas still in treatj nith tlie 
guards , and began to bid against him from the foot 
of tlie rampart The unn'ortliy ncgociation uas 
transacted bj faithful emissaries, m bo passed altcr- 
natch from one candidate to tlie other, and ac- 
quainted each of them Mith the olTcrs of his riial 
Sulpicianus had already promised a donatii c of fn e 
thousand drachms (aboi c one hundred and sixtj 
pounds) to each soldier , mIicii Julian, eager for tbc 
prire, rose at once to the sum of siv tliousand two 
hundred and fift^ drechms, or upuards of tno hun- 
dred pounds sterling The gates of the camp m ere 
instantlj thiOMn open to the purchaser, he was de- 
clared emperor, and rcccn ed an oath of allegiance 
from the soldiers, m ho retained humaiiitj enough 
to stipulate that he should pardon and foigct the 
competition of Sulpicianus 

, , , It M a:, noM incumbent on the pra,- 

ledgcd hj uk toriaiis to fulfil tlic Conditions of the 
sale They placed their ncM soi ereign, 
uhom thej served and despised, in the centre of 
their ranks, surrounded him on cicrj side witli 
tlieir shields, and conducted him in close order of 
battle through the deserted streets of the city The 
senate was commanded to assemble , and those m ho 
had been the distinguished friends of PerUnav, or 
the personal enemicsofluhan, found it iiecessarj to 
affect a more than common share of satisfaction at 
this happy res olution After Julian had filled tlie 

senate-house m itli armed soldiers, he expatiated on 
the freedom of liis election, his own eminent virtues, 
and his full assurance of the aiiections of the senate 
The obsequious assemblj congratulated their own 
and the public felicitj , engaged their allegiance, 
and conferred on him all the several branches of 
the imperial poivcr " From the senate Julian Mas 
Tai,cs powe.«ion Conducted, bj the same militarj pro- 
of Hie palace ccssion, to take possession of the 
palace The first objects that struck his ejes, were 
the abandoned trunk of Pertinax, and the frugal 
entertainment prepared for his supper The one 
he viCMed Mith indilference, tlie otiicr with con- 
tempt A magnificent feast Mns prepared by his 
order, and he amused himself, till a v erj late hour, 
Mith dice, and the performances of Pj lades, a 
celebrated dancer Tct it m as obscrv ed, that after 
the croMdof flatterers dispersed, and left him to 
darkness, solitude, and terrible reflection, he passed 
a sleepless night , revolving, most probablj, in his 

““ character and elei a 
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mind Ins OMm rash folly, the fate of Ins virtuous 
predecessor, and the doubtful and dangerous tenure 
of an empire, m Inch had not been acquired by merit, 
but purchased by money “ 

He had reason to tremble On tlie The puhhe 
throne of the world lie found himself 
without a friend, and even without an adherent 
The guards themselves were ashamed of the prince 
whom their avarice had persuaded tliem to accept , 
nor was there a citizen that did not consider Ins 
elevation with horror, as the last insult on the 
Roman name The nohilitj, whose conspicuous 
station, and ample possessions, exacted the strictest 
caution, dissembled their sentiments, and met the 
alTcctcd CIV 1I1I3 of the emperor with smiles of com- 
placency , and professions of duty But the people, 
secure in their numbers and ohscunty, gav e a free 
vent to tlicir passions The streets and public 
places ot Rome resounded with clamours and 
imprecations The enraged multitndc affronted the 
person of Julian, rejected his liberality , and, con- 
scious of tlie impotence of their own resentment, 
they called aloud on the legions of the frontier*? to 
assert the violated majesty of the Roman empire 

The public discontent m as soon dif- , 

fused from the centre to the frontiers Britain Sj na, 
of me empire The armies of Britain, dechte i.-amst 
of Syna, and of Illyncum, lamented 
the death of Pertinax, in w'hose company, or under 
whose command, they had so often fought and 
conquered They received with surprise, with 
indignation, and perhaps with envy, tlie extraor- 
dinary intelligence, that the prcctorians had dis- 
posed of the empire by public auction , and they 
stcrulv refused to ratify the ignominious bargain 
Their immediate and unanimous revolt was fatal to 
Julian, but it was fatal at the same time to the 
public peace , as Hie generals of the respective 
armies, Clodius Albinns, Pescennius Niger, and 
Septimius Sev crus, w ere still more anxious to suc- 
ceed than to revenge, the murdered Pertinax. 
Their forces w ere exactly balanced Each of tliem 
was at tlie head of tlirce legions , p m ith a numerous 
xrain of auxiliaries , and however difierent in their 
characters they w ere all soldiers of expenence and 
capacity 

Clodius Albinns, governor of Bn- ciodms Aibmas 
tain, surpassed both his competitors mBniam 
in the nobility of his extraction, which he denv ed 
from some of tlie most illustrious names of the old 
republic '' But the branch from w hence he claimed 
his descent, w as sunk into mean circumstances, and 
transplanted into a remote prov ince It is difficult 
to form a just idea of his true character Under the 
philosophic cloak of austenty , he stands accused of 
concealing most of the v'lces which degrade human 

o Dmu, I H\||I p 1215 Hilt Au„ii«t. p 01 1 hat e endeavoa -ed 

to blend into one consistent storj the seemiiig contradictions of the 
two writers. 

P Dion I Ixxiii p 12.15 

s 1 lie Postbiiiiiian and the Ce)onnn , the former of whom was raised 
to the consulship in the fifth xear after its institution 
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nature ^ But Ins accusers arc lliose •venal writers I 
who adored the fortune of Severus, and trampled 
on the ashes of an unsuccessful rival Tirtuc, or 
the appearances of virtue, recommended Albinus 
to tlie confidence and good opinion of Marcus , and ] 
Ins preserving with the son the same interest which I 
he had acquired with the father, is a proof at least 
that he w as possessed of a v ery lle\ihle disposition 
The favour of a tyrant does not alwajs suppose a 
want of inent in the object of it , he may, w ithout 
intending it, reward a man of worth and ability, or 
hemnv find such a man useful to his own service 
It docs not appear that Albinus served the son of 
Marcus, eiflicr as the minister of his cruelties, or 
even as the associate of his pleasures He was 
employed in a distant honourable command, when 
he received a confidential letter from the emperor, 
acquainting him of the treasonable designs of some 
discontented generals, and authorising him to de- 
clare himself tlie guardian and successor of the 
throne, by assuming the title and ensigns of C esar • 
The governor of Britain wisely declined the dan- 
gerous honour, which w ould have marked him for 
the jealousy, or involved him in the approaching 
ruin, of Goinmodus He courted pow er hy nobler, 
or, at least, by more specious arts On a premature 
report of the death of the emperor, ho assembled 
his troops , and, in an eloquent discourse, deplored 
' the inevitable misUners of despotism, desenhed the 
happiness and glory which their anecstors had en- 
joyed under the consular government, and declared 
Ins firm resolution to reinstate the senate and people 
in their legal autliority This popular harangue 
was answered hy the loud acclamations of tlie 
British legions, and received at Home with a secret 
murmur of applause Safe in the possession of this 
little world, and in the command of an army less 
distinguished indeed for discipline than for numbers 
and valour,* Albinos braved the menaces of Corn- 
modus, maintained towards Pertiiia\ a stately am- 
biguous reserve, and instantly declared against the 
usurpation of Julian The convulsions of the 
capital added new w eight to Ins sentiments, or rather 
to his professions of patriotism A regard to 
decency induced him to decline the lofty titles of 
Augustus and emperor , and ho imitated perhaps 
the example of Galba, w ho, on a similar occasion, 
bad sty led himself tlie Lieutenant of the senate and 
people " 


Pecennivn Niger Personal merit alone had raised 
lu Syria. Pescennius Niger, from an obscure 
birth and station, to the government of Sy ria , a 
lucratii e and important command, winch, in times 
of civil confusion, gave him a near prospect of the 
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tlironc Yet Ins parts seem to have been better 
suited to the second than to the first rank , he was 
an unequal rival, though he might have approved 
himself an excellent lieutenant, to Severus, who 


afterwards displayed the greatness of his mind hy 
adopting several useful institutions from a van- 
quished enemy* In his government, Niger ac- 
quired the esteem of the soldiers, and the love of the 
provincials His rigid discipline fo^ficd the 
valour and confinned the ohcdicncc of the former, 
whilst the voluptuous Syrians were less delighted 
with the mild firmness of Ins ndministmtion, tlian 
with the aflnbility of Ins manners, and the apparent 
pleasure with which he attended their frequent and 
pompons fcstiv als t As soon as the inttlligcncc of 
the atrocious murder of Pcrtinax had reached 
Antioch, the w ishcs of Asia invited Niger to assume 
the imperial purple and revenge Ins death The 
legions of the eastern frontier embraced his cause , 
the opulcnthiit unarmed prov inccs from the frontiers 
of yBlhiopiii * to the Hndniitic, cheerfully submitted 
to Ins power , and the kings beyond the Tigris and 
the Euphrates congratulated his election, and ofTered 
him their homage and services The mind of Niger 
was not capable of receiving tins sudden tide of 
fortune, he nattered himself that Ins accession 
wouldbeiindisturbcdhy competition, and unstained 
by civil blood , andsvinist he enjoyed the vain pomp 
of triumph, ho neglected to secure the means of 
victory Instead of entering into an cITccttml nc- 
gociavion with the powerful armies of the west, 
whose resolution might decide, or at least must 
halanec, the mighty contest, instead of advancing 
without delay towards Borne and Italy, where his 
presence was iiiip.ilicntly expected,* Niger trilled 
away in the luxury of Antioch those irretrievable 
moments which were diligently unproved hy the 
dcoisivc activity of Severus •’ 

The Lountry of Pnnnonia and Dal- rannonia and 
matia, which occupied the space he- D»i'nvua. 
tw een the Danube nnd the Hadriatic w as one of the 
last and roost diiliciilt conquests of tlic Bonians In 
the defence of national freedom, tw o hundred thou- 
sand of these barbarians had once appeared in the 
field, alarmed the declining age of Augustus, nnd 
exercised the vigilant prudence of Tiberius at llio 
head of the collected force of the empire® The 
Pannonmns y icldcd at length to the anns and insti- 
tutions of Borne Their recent subjection, how ever, 
the ncighhourhond, and even the mixture, of the 
nneonquered tribes, and perhaps the climate, 
adapted, as it has been observed, to the production 
of great bodies and slow minds,’' all eontribiitcd to 
preserve some remains of their original ferocity, nnd 
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under the tame anti uniform countenance of Roman 
pro\inciaIs, the hardj' feature*! of the natives 'were 
still to he discerned Their vvarlil-'c j outh afforded 
an inexhaustible supply of recruits to the legions 
stationed on the hanks of the Danube, and 'which, 
from a perpetual warfare against the Germans and 
Sarniatians, ■nerc deservedly csltemcd the best 
troops in the sen ice 

ScpiimiK Seif. The Pannonian army was at this 
time commanded by Septimus Sci crus, 
a native of Africa, who, in the gradual ascent of 
private honours, had concealed liis daring ambition, 
nhicli was never diverted from its stead} course by 
the allurements of pleasure, the apprehension of 
danger, or tlie feelings of humanit) * On the first 
news of the murder of Pcrtinax, he assembled his 
troops, painted in the most liv ely colours the cnuic, 
the insolence, and the weakness of the pnctoriau 
guards, and animated the legions to arms and to re- 
venge He concluded (and the peroration was 
thought extrcinel}' eloquent) w ith promising cv cry 
soldier about four hundred pounds , an honourable 
donative, double in v aluc to the infamous hnhe vv ith 
which Julian had purchased the empire ' The ac- 
Dechtea empe claniatiQiis of the army immediately 
”oDnn ‘legion " salutcd Scverus -with the names of 
*A ni i'^ Augustus, Pcrtinax, and emperor , and 
^ he thus attained the lofty station to 
which he was invited, by conscious merit and a 
long tram of dreams and omens, the fruitful off- 
spnng either of Ins superstition or policy b 
T he new candidate for empire saw' and improv cd 
the peculiar advantage of his situation His pro- 
vince extended to the J uhan Alps, which gav c an 
Marches into cas} access into Italy , and he remeni- 
^ bered the saj mg of Augustus, That a 
Pannonian army might in ten dajs appear in sight 
of Rome h By a cclentj proportioned to the great- 
ness of the occasion, he might reasonably hope to 
revenge Pcrtinax, punish Julian, and receive the 
homage of tin, senate and people, as their lawful 
emperor, before liis competitors, separated fiom 
Italy bj an immense tract of sea and land, were 
appnsed of his success, or even of Ins election 
During the whole expedition, he scarce!) allowed 
himself an) moments for sleep or food , marching 
on foot, and m complete armour, at the head of lus 
columns, he insinuated himself into the confidence 
and affection of his troops, pressed Uieir diligence, 
revived their spirits, animated their hopes, and was 
w ell satisfied to share the hardships of tile meanest 
soldier, whiht he kept m view the infinite siipcn- 
ori^ of lus rew ard 
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The wretched Julian had expected. Advances to 
and thought himself prepared, to dis- 
putc the empire w ith the gov'crnor of S) ria , hut in 
the inv inciblc and rapid approach of the Pannonian 
legions, he saw his inevitable rum The hasty 
arrival of cv ery messenger increased his just appre- 
hcmions He was successively informed, that 
Scverus luid passed the Alps, that the Italian 
Cities, unwilling or unable to oppose lus progress, 
had rccciv ed him with the vi annest professions of 
JO) and duty , that the important place of Rav'cnna 
had surrcndcicd without resistance, add that the 
Hadriatic fleet was in the hands of the conqueror 
The enemy was now within two hundred and fifty 
miles of Rome, and every moment diminished 
the narrow span of life and empire allotted to 
Julian 

He attempted, how ever, to prevent, Distre*® of Ju 
or at least to protract, lus rum He 
implored the venal faith of the prajtorians, filled the 
cit) with unav ailing preparations for war, drew lines 
round the suburbs, and even strengthened the for- 
tifications of the palace , as if those last entrench- 
ments could he defended without hope of relief, 
against a viotonoiis invader Fear and shame pre- 
vented the guards from deserting lus standard , but 
tlicy trembled at the name of the Pannonian legions, 
commanded by an experienced general, and accus- 
tomed to vanquish the harhanans on the frozen 
Danube i They quitted, w'lth a sigh, the pleasures 
of the hatlis and theatres, to put on arms, whose use 
they had almost forgotten, and beneath the weight 
I of winch they were oppressed The unpractised 
elephants, whose uncouth appearance, it w as hoped, 
would stnke terror into the annj of tlie north, threw 
their unskilful riders, and the awkward evolutions 
of the mannes, draw'n from the fleet of Misenum, 
were an object of ridicule to the populace, w'liilst 
the senate enjoyed, with secret pleasure, tlie dis- 
tress and weakness of the usuiper 
Eveiy motion of J tilian betrayed Ins „„cerfa,n 

trembling perplexity He insisted that conduce 
Scverus should be declared a public enemy by the 
senate He entreated that the Pannonian general 
might he associated to the empire He sent public 
ambassadors of consular rank to negociate with Ins 
riv al , he despatched pnv ate assasMus to take away 
his life He designed that the Vestal virgins, and 
all the colleges of priests, in their sacerdotal habits, 
and bearing before tliem the sacred pledges of tlie 
Roman religion, should advance, in solemn proces- 
sion, to meet the Pannonian legions , and, at the 
same time, he vainl) tried to interrogate, or to ap- 

h-ii not conMdered thi<trinsaction witli Ins usual accuraev (Essav on 
Uie Ori.iii il Coiilrart ) 

Ii V ellcni*) Faterruluc 1 n c 3 W'e must nckon the marcli from 
the neaTcst ler.e of Faiinonia, and extend the sight of the city as far 
as two hundred miles 
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pea<«c, the fatcb, by magic ceremonies, and uiilaa ful 
sacniices ' 

Is deserted i)j Scicrus, wlio drcadcd ncitlicr Ins 
the pra-torans, anns HOP liis enchantments, guarded 
himself from the only danger of secret conspiracy, 
hy the faithful attendance of siv hundred chosen 
men, ii ho net cr quitted his person or tlieir cuirasses, 
either hy night or day, dunng the 1111010 march 
Adiancing 111th a steady and rapid course, he pass- 
ed, mtliout difficulty, the defiles of the Apennines, 
rccciicd into Ins party the troops and ambassador: 
sent to retard Ins progress, and made a short halt at 
Interamnia, about stienty miles from Rome His 
iictoiy iras already secure , but the despair of the 
prxtorians might liaie rendered it bloody , and 
Sei crus had the laudable ambition of ascending the 
throne inthout drawing the siv ord " His emissaries, 
dispersed in tlie capital, assured tlic guards, that 
proi idcd they n ould abandon their worthless pniicc, 
and tlic perpetrators of the murder of Pcrtinax, to 
the justice of the conqueror, he would no longer 
consider that melancholy ci ent as the act of the 
whole body The faithless pretonans, whose re 
sistancc was supported only by sullen obstinacy, 
gladly complied wath the easy conditions, seized 
the greatest part of the assassins, and si^ificd to 
the senate, that they no longer defended the cause 
of Julian That assembly , com oked by the consul 
unanimously acknowledged Scicrus as lawful em- 
peror, decreed diiine honours to Pcrtinax, and pro- 
nounced a sentence of deposition and death against 
md conaemnrd his unfortunate succcssor Julian was 
Snier'^fu'e « conducted into a pniato apartment of 
JWnel ^ baths of the palace, and beheaded 

ns a common criminal, after haiing 
purchased, with an immense treasure, an anxious 
and prccanous reign of onh sixty-six days " Tlic 
almost incredible expedition of Scicrus, who, in so 
short a space of time, conducted a numerous army 
from the hanks of the Danube to those of the Tyber, 
proves at once the plenty of proi jsions produced by 
agnculture and commerce, the goodness of the roads, 
tlie discipline of the legions, and tlie indolent sub- 
dued temper of the proimccs " 

Dis^ceoftiip The first cares of Severns were 
P^orun bestowed on two measures, tlie one 
dictated by policy, the other by de- 
cency , the rei cage, and the honours, due to the 
memory of Pertinax Before the new emperor en- 
tered Home, he issued his commands to the pneto- 
nan guards, directing them to wait his amial on a 
laiye pJaia near t/ie ci^, wafhout arms, but in the 
habits of ceremony , in which they were accustomed 
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to attend their sovereign He was obeyed by those 
haughty troops, whose contrition was the cflcct of 
their just terrors A chosen part of the Illyrinn 
army encompassed Uicm with levelled spears In- 
capable of flight or resistance, they expected their 
fate in sileiit consternation Scvcnis mounted the 
tnbnn.d, sternly reproached them with perfidy and 
cowardice, dismissed them with ignominy from the 
trust winch they had betrayed, despoiled them of 
their splendid ornaments, nnd banished them, on 
pain of death, to the distanec of an hundred miles 
from the capital During the transaction, another 
detachment had been sent to seize their arms, 
occupy their camp, and prevent the hasty conse- 
quences of their despair p 

The funeral and consecration of Per- „ , , 

^ . , , Funeral anil apn- 

linax w as next solcmniiied w ilh cv cry thrmi* or I’trO 

circumstance of sad magnificence 
The senate, w ith a mclam holy pleasure, performed 
the last ntes to that excellent prince, whom they 
had loved, and still regretted The concern of liis 
succcssor was probably less sincere He esteemed 
the Virtues of Pertinax, but those virtues would for 
cv cr hav c confined his ambition to a priv ate station 
Sev crus pronounced bis funeral oration w itli studied 
eloquence, inward satisfaction, ami wcll-aclctl sor- 
row , and by Ibis pions regard to Ins memorv, con- 
vinced the credulous n altitude tint Ac alone ■nos 
worthy to supply his place Sensible, how ever, that 
arms, not ceremonies, must assert his claim to the 
empire, he left Rome at the end of thirty day s, and, 
without suficring himself to he elated hv tins easy 
victory, prepared to encounter Ins more formidable 
rivals 

The uncommon abilities and fortune surrr<« nfScre 
of Sev crus have induced an elegant 
historian to compare him with llie first Aiinniw, 
and greatest of the Cxsars ■■ Tlic parallel is, at 
least, imperfect Where shall we find, in the cha- 
racter of Severns, the commanding siipcnonty of 
soul, the generous clemency, and the various ge- 
nius, which could reconcile nnd unite the love of 
pleasure, the thirst of knowledge, and the fire of 
ambition^* In one instance only , tlicy may bt, com- 
pared, with some degree of propriety , in the celerity 
of their motions, and their civil victories In less 
than four ycars,t Severus subdued the 
nehes of the cast, and valour of the * ^ 

MCbt He vanquished two competitors of reputa- 
tion and ability, and defeated numerous armies, 
provided With vv capons and discipline equal to Ins 
own In that age, the art of fortification, and the 
principles of tactics, were well understood hy all 
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the Roman generals , and tlie constant superiority 
of Se\erus Mas dial of an artist, mIio uses the same 
instnimentb m itli more skill and industry than his 
rivals I shall not, however, enter into^a minute 
narraUv e of these niilitarj' operations , hut as tlie tu o 
civil wars against Niger and against Albiniis ^cre 
almost the same in their conduct, event, and conse- 
quences, I shall collect into one point of view, the 
most sinking circumstances, tending to develop 
the character of the conqueror, and the state of the 
empire 

Conduct of the Falsehood and msincenty, iinsuit- 
tCTociiiiwars seem to tlic dignity of 

public transactions, offend us with a less degrading 
idea of meanness, than when the} arc found m the 
intercourse of private life In the latter, thej 
discover a want of courage, in the other, onij a 
defect of power and, as it is impossible for tlie 
most able statesmen to subdue millions of followers 
and enemies by their own personal strength, tlie 
vrorld, under the name of policy, seems to have 
granted tliem a v er} liberal indulgence of craft and 
Arts of Severus ^'ssimulation Yet the arts of Severus 
cannot be justified bj the most ample 
privileges of state reason He promised onlj to 
betraj , he llattered onlj to rum , and hovv ever he 
might occasionally bind himself bj oatlis and treaties, 
his conscience, obsequious to his interest, always 
released him from the inconvenient obligation “ 

toward, Ni»r co*npetitors, reconciled 

by their common danger, had advanced 
upon him without dela>, perhaps Severus would 
have sunk under their united effort Had thej ev en 
attacked him, at the same time, with separate views 
anC separate armies, the contest might have been 
long and doubtful But thej fell, singly and suc- 
cessively, an easy prej to the arts as well as arms 
of their subtle cncmj , lulled into security by the 
moderation of Ins professions, and ovciw helmed bj 
the rapidi^ of his action He first marched against 
Niger, whose reputation and power he tlic most 
dreaded, but he declined any hostile declarations, 
suppressed tlic name of his antagonist, and only 
signified to the senate and people his intention of 
regulating the eastern provinces In private he 
spoke of Niger, his old friend and intended succes- 
sor,* with the most aflectionate regard, and highly 
applauded his generous design of revenging the 
murder of Pcrtinax To punish the vnlc usurper 
of the throne, was the duty of every Roman general 
lo persevere in arms, and to resist a lawful em- 
peror, acknowledged bv the senate, would alone 
render him criminal r The sons of Niger had fallen 
into his hands among the children of the provincial 
governors, detained at Rome as pledges for the 

giTcn out'WirhMnteiuledYoamm^^ iH. it tsas imlustnou^ly 

K. tJS 


loyalty of their parents * As long as the power of 
Niger inspired terror, or even respect, they were 
educated with the most tender care, w itli the chil- 
dren fit Severus liinisclf, hut they' were soon 
involved in their father’s min, and removed, first 
by c\ile, and afterwards by death, from the eye of 
public compassion “ 

Whilst Sev'enis w'as engaged in his , 

. Y <■ w . ton'arcis Albintis 

eastern he had reason to appie- 

hend that the gov ernor of Britain might pass the 
sea and the Alps, occupy the v acant seat of empire, 
and oppose his return with Bie authority of the 
senate and the forces of the west The ambiguous 
conduct of Albinus, in not assuming the imperial 
title, left room for ncgociation Forgetting, at 
once, his professions of patriotism, and the jealousy 
of sovereign powxr, he accepted the precarious laiik 
of Cmsar, as a rew'ard for his fatal neutrality' Till 
the first contest was decided, Severas treated tlie 
man, whom he had doomed to destruction, with 
every' mark of esteem and regard Even in the 
letter, in w Inch he announced his v ictory ov er Niger, 
he styles Alhinusthc brother of his soul and empire, 
sends him the afiTcctionate salutations of his w ifc 
Julia, and his young family, and entreats him to 
preserv e the armies and the republic faithful to their 
common interest The messengers charged W'ltli 
this letter were instmctcd to accost the Cmsar with 
respect, to desire a private audience, and to plunge 
their daggers into his heart *’ The conspiracy' was 
discov ered, and the too credulous Albinus, at length, 
passed ov cr to the continent, and prepared for an 
unequal contest with his rival, who rushed upon 
him at the head of a v ctcran and v ictonous army 
The military labours of Severus E.ent of tiw 
seem inadequate to the importance of 
his conquests Tw o engagements, the one near the 
Hellespont, the otlicr in the nairow' defiles of 
Cilicia, decided the fate of his Sy nan competitor , 
and the troops of Europe asserted their usual as- 
cendant ov er tlie cflcmin'ite natives of Asia ® The 
battle of Lyons, where one hundred and fifty* 
thousand *• Romans were engaged, w as equally fatal 
to Albinus The valour of the British army* main- 
tained, indeed, a sharp and doubtful contest with 
tlie hardy discipline of the Illy'riaii regions The 
fame and person of Sev'eins appeared, during a 
few moments, irrecov erahly lost, till that w arhke 
prince rallied his fainting troops, and led them on 
to a decisive >*101017 * The w ar w as finished by 
that memorable day 

The civil wars of modem Europe decided h> one 
hav e been distinguished, not only by **“Ues 
the fierce anunosi^, bnt likewise by the obstinate 
perseverance, of the contending factions They 

adherents of Ills rivals and he employed them more than once to 
intimidate, or seduce, the psrents 
a Herodian, 1 in p 96 Hist Au^st p 67 68 
b Hist Aii,nis| p 81 Spartiaiius Ins inserted this rtinons letter it 
fall length 

c Consult tlie third book of Herodian and the seicnty fonrtli book 
of Dion Cis ins 
d Dion I Ktv p IS60 

e Dion, I Ixw P 1861 Herodian, 1 m p no Hist Au ust. 
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have generally been jusliFicd by some principle, or, | 
at least, coloured by some pretext, of religion, free- 
dom, or loyalty The leaders n ere nobles of inde- j 
pendent property and hereditary influence The 
troops fought like men interested in the decision of 
the quarrel , and as military spmt and party zeal 
were strongly diffused throughout the whole com- 
munity, a sanquished chief was immediately sup- 
plied with new adherents, eager to shed their blood 
in the same cause Hut the Homans, after the fall 
of the republic, combated only for the choice of 
masters Under the standard of a popular candi- 
date for cinpiie, a few enlisted from affection, some 
from fear, many from interest, none from principle 
The legions, umnflamed by party zeal, were allured 
into cnil war by liberal donatiies, and still more 
libcnil promises A defeat, by disabling the chief 
from the performance of his engagements, dissolved 
the mercenary allegiance of his followers , and left 
them to consult their own safety, by a timely deser- 
tion of an unsuccessful cause It was of little mo- 
^ ment to life pi ounces, under whose name tlicy w ere 
oppressed or governed, they were driven by the 
^ impulsion of the present power, and as soon as that 
power yielded to a superior force, they hastened to 
implore the clemency of the conqueror, who, as be 
had an immense debt to discharge, w as obliged to 
sacrifice the must guilty countries to the avarice of 
his soldiers Iii tlie vast extent of the Roman em- 
pire, there were few fortified cities capable of pro- 
tecting a routed army, nor was there any person, 
or family, or order of men, whose natural interest, 
unsupported by the powers of government, was ca- 
pable of restoring the cause of a sinking party ’ 
Sie„eofByian ^ *** contest between Niger 

tium and Sev crus, a single city deserves an 
honourable exception As Byzantium w as one of 
the greatest passages from Europe into Asia, it had 
been provided with a strong garnson, and a fleet of 
five hundred vessels was anchored in the harbour ^ 
The impetuosity of Severus disappointed this pru- 
dent scheme of defence , he left to his generals tlie 
siege of By zantium, forced tlie less guarded passage 
of the Hellespont, and, impatient of a meaner ene- 
my, pressed forward to encounter liis rival By- 
zantium, attacked by a numerous and increasing 
army, and afterwards by the naval power of the 
empire, sustained a siege of three years, and re- 
mained faithful to the name and memory of Niger 
The citizens and soldiers (we know not from w hat 
cause) were animated with equal fury, several of 
the princip<il otficcrs of Niger, who despaired of, or 
who disdained, a pardon, had thrown themselves 
into this last refuge the fortifications were esteemed 
impregnable, and, in the defence of the place, a ce- 
ll C8 Tlie Intttc was fought in tile jihin nf Trevoux, tlwcc or 
Hjtit leases from L)ons See TiUeniont, tom in |i lOG Isotc 


f Mnnte«quieu, Consitlerations sur h Gnndeurct h Pecadence de 
Ivomam* c xn 

I U'w « nivy l« «uppo%il were «nMl open \c<i«ls. botd 

’'*«l,»'l'')»ortwo,anii a few of three, rankaofoars 

'J' J’f'wox lln skill F»cd his life, and h 
ihV * If roiiqlieror For the particular facts o 

the siege, consult Diou Cassius (I Ixxv p ISul ) and llerodian (I iii 


lebrated engineer displayed all tlie racclianic pow ers 
known to the ancients'* Byzantium, at length, 
surrendered to famine The magistrates and sol- 
diers were put to the sword, the walls demolished, 
the privileges suppressed, and the destined capital 
of the east subsisted only as an open village, sub- 
ject to the insulting j urisdiction of Perinthus The 
historian Dion, who had admired the flourishing, 
and lamented the desolate, state of Byzantium, ac- 
cused the revenge of Severus, for depriving the 
Homan people of the strongest bulwark against the 
barbanans of Pontus and Asia ' The trutli of this 
observation was but too well justified in the suc- 
ceeding age, when the Gothic fleets covered the 
Buxine, and passed tlirough the undefended Bos- 
phorus into the centre of the Mediterranean 

Both Niger and Albinus were dis- Deaths of Niger 
cov ertd and put to death in their flight 
from the field of battle Their fate qiieDccs of tile 
excited neither surprise nor compas- 
Sion They had staked their lives against the 
chance of empire, and suffered what thep' would 
have inflicted , nor did Severus claim the arrogant 
superiority of suffering liis rivals to live in a private 
station But Ins unforgiving temper, stimulated 
by avarice, indulged a spirit of levengc, where there 
w as no room for apprehension The most consider- 
able of tlie provincials, who, without any dislike to 
the foiJ.unate candidate, had obeyed the governor 
underwhose authority they vv ere accidentally placed, 
were punished by death, exile, and especially by 
the confiscation of their estates Many cities of tlie 
east w ere stnpt of their ancient honours, and obliged 
to pay into tlie tieasury of Severus, four times the 
amount of the sums contributed by them for the 
service of Niger ’* 

Till the final decision of the war, A,„mos,iyof 
the eruelty of Severus was, in some Seicrus a„aiDst 

. 1 w • UiL senate 

measure, restrained by the uncertainty 
of the ev cut, and his pretended rev crence for the 
senate The head of Albinus, accompanied vv ith a 
menacing letter, announced to the Homans, tliat he 
vv as rcsolv cd to spare none of the adherents of Ins 
unfortunate competitors He w as irritated by the 
just suspicion that be never had possessed the aflec- 
tions of the senate, and he concealed his old male- 


volence under the recent discov ery of some treason- 
able correspondences Thirty-five senators, how- 
cvei, accused of having favoured the party of Albi- 
nus, he freely pardoned , and, by liis subsequent 
behaviour, endeavoured to convince them, that he 
had forgotten, as well as forgiven, their supposed 
offences But at tlie same time be condemned 
forty -one' other senators, whose names history has 
recorded , their wives, children, and clients, attend- 


fanciful Clieralicr de Folard mav b 
looKra into See Pol} be tom i p 7C ^ 

the Biilhority of Snirtianii. mid «omc raoden 
Ucrodhn that B> /viitium 
vfter the death of Severus lay iii rums 
k Dion, I Ixxn p 1260 
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cd tiicm in death, and the noblest proMnciaU of 
Spiiin and Gaul were involved in the same ruin 
Such rigid justice, for so he termed it, was, in tlie 
opinion of Stverus, the onlj conduct capable of en- 
sunng peace to the people, or stnbilitj to the prince, 
and he condescended slightlj to lament, that, to be 
mild, itvi as necessary tliat he should first be cruel "* 
Tbcwi^inmnna The true interest of an absolute 
Terement'*'*^'* monarch gcncrallj coincides vnth tliat 
of his people Their numbers, their 
u caltli, tlicir order, and their security, arc the best 
and only foundations of his real greatness, and were 
he totally' devoid of virtue, prudence might supply 
its place, and w ould dictate the same rule of con- 
duct Sev^rus considered the Roman empire as his 
ptflpcrty, and had no sooner secured the possession, 
than he bestow cd his care on the cultiv ation and im- 
prov ement of so v aluable an acquisition Salutary 
law s, executed with inflexible firmness, soon cor- 
rected most of the abuses with winch, since the 
dcaA''of Marcus, every part of the gov ernment had 
hee4 infected In the administration of justice, the 
judgments of the emperor w ere chamctcnzcd by at- 
tention, discernment, and impartiality , and when- 
ever he deviated from the strict line of equity, it was 
generally in favour of the poor and oppressed , not 
so much indeed from any sense of humanity , as 
from the natural propensity of a despot, to humble 
‘he pride of greatness, and to sink all his subjects 
to die same common level of absolute dependence 
His evpcnsiv c taste for building, magnificent show s, 
and above all a constant and liberal distribution of 
com and provisions, were -the surest means of 
captivating the affection of tlic Roman people" 
cSeneral peace The misfortuncs of Civil discord were 
srd ptospentj obliterated The calm of peace and 
prosperity was once more experienced in the pro- 
vinces, and many cities, restored by the munifi- 
cence of Severus, assumed tlic title of his colonics, 
and attested by public monuments their gratitude 
.and felicity * The fame of the Roman arms was 
revived by that warlike and successful emperor,? 
and he boasted with a just pride, that, having re- 
ceived the empire oppressccl with foreign and 
domestic wars, ho left it estabhshed in profound, 
umvcrsal, and honourable peace i 
ReUxationnfmi Although the wounds of civil war 
itiry discipline Completely healed, its mortal 

.loison still lurked in the vitals of the constitution 


Severus possessed a considerable share of vigour 
and ability , but the daring soul of the first C.-esar, 
^ or the deep policy of Augustus, were scarcely equal 
j to the task of curbing the insolence of the victorious 

t 

[ m Aurelius ^ ictor 

ill*”? August p C7 Set criK celebrated 

nihlfc nia!,iiificencc, and he left in the 

mo!?.'. "'■ "I rale of 75 000 

frrannJom of 5 SVarters per daj Fani persuaded, that the 

long term, but I aili not less 
! i*”.* ""** "ilmiration on tlie other, 

rnagniii^ the hoard far hejond its true contents 

o «"e ^nheim strealiw^ ancient mcdils the inscriptions, and our 
m^r'l'crsSpon and Wheeler. Sliaw.Pocock who inAfrica 
' » imA«n In^c found more moDumeats of Seierutf than ofattv 
j ikomau emperor whatsoever ^ 

: Pn«arncdhissictoriousarmstoScJciiciaandClesiphon tbccapi 


legions By gratitude, by nusguided policy, by 
seeming uccessiiy, Severus was induced to relax 
the lien cs of discipline ' The v amty of liis soldiers 
w as flattered w ith the honour of wearing gold rings ; 
their ease was indulged in the permission of living 
with their wiv cs in tlie idleness of quarters He 
increased their pay beyond tlic example of former 
times, and taught them to expect, and soon to claim, 
extraordinary donatives on cv cry public occasion of 
danger or festivity' Elated by success, enervated 
by luxury, and raised above the Icv'cl of subjects 
by tlicir dangerous pnv ilcgcs,* they soon became in- 
capable of military fatigue, opprcssiv c to the coun- 
try , and impatient of a just subordination Then 
officers asserted the supcrionty of rank by a more 
profuse and elegant luxury There is still extant 
a letter of Sevenis, lamenting tli^iccntious state of 
the army , and exhorting one of hisgcncrals to begin 
the necessary rcfonnation from the tiibuncs them- 
selves, since, as he justly' observes, the ofliccr who 
has forfeited tlic esteem, will nev cr command the 
obedience, of his soldiers * Had the emperor pur- 
sued the train of rcllcction, he would have dis- 
covered, that the primary cause of this general 
I corruption might be ascribed, not indeed to the 
example, but to the pernicious indulgence, how ev er, 
of tlic commander in chief 
The prmtonans, who murdered their esi-ihh«h 
emperor and sold the empire, had re- of the iir® 
ccivcd the just punishment of their 
treason , but tlic necessary , though dangerous, in- 
stitution of guards, was soon restored on a new' 
model by Severus, and increased to four times the 
ancient number “ Formerly these troops had been 
recruited in Italy , and as the adjacent provinces 
gradually imbibed the softer manners of Rome, the 
levies were extended to Macedonia, Noncum, and 
Spam In the room of these elegant troops, better 
adapted to the pomp of courts than to the uses of 
w ar, it was established by Sev eras, that from all the 
legions of the frontiers, the soldiers most distin- 
guished for strength, v alour, and fidelity , should be 
occasionally draughted , and promoted, as an honour 
and reward, into the more eligible service of tin, 
guards * By this new institution, the Italian youth 
w ere div erted from the exercise of arms, and the 
capital was terrified by the strange aspect and man- 
ners of a multitude of barbarians But Severus 
flattered himself, that the legions would consider 
these chosen prictonans as the representativ es of the 
whole military order, and that the present aid of 
fifty thousand men, superior lu arms and appoint- 
ments to any force that could be brought into the 


talsof tlic Partliini momrclij I shill lia'c occisioii to mention tins 
war in its proper place . , . 

4 EUam in Bntannu, was Ins own just and emphatic « xprcssion 

Hist August 73 w . * ^ 

» Uvrodian, 1 iii p 115 Hist August n 68 
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ndd againsl them, ^^ould for c\cr crush the hopes 
of rcholUoti, and secure the empire to himself and 
his posterity 


The ofiicB of prx- The Command of these fas oured and 
tonan prefect troops soon became the first 

ofllcc of the empire As tlic goscnimcnt degene- 
rated into mihtarj despotism, the prrotomn pr-eftet, 
who in Ins origin had been a simple captain of the 
guards, was placed, not onlj at the head of the 
inn} , but of the finances, and c\ cn of the Ian In 
every department of administration, he represented 
the person, and exorcised the aiithont} , of the emper- 
or Tlic first prufcct -who tnjo}cd and abused this 
immense pou cr a ns Plautianus, the fat oiirilc minis- 
ter of Scscrus His reign lasted aboic ten }Cdrs, 
till the marriage of his daughter a ith the eldest son 
of the emperor, a Inch seemed to assure his fortune, 
proved the occasion of his ruin y The animosities 
of the palace, by irritating the ambition and nhirm- 
ing the fears of Plaiitianns, thrcatciiLd to produce 
a revolution, and obliged the emperor, who still 
loved him, to consent with reluctance to Ins death * 
After the fall of Plautianus, an eminent law} cr, the 
celebrated Papinian, was appointed to execute the 
motley olTice of prxtorian pracfccl 

The fcnuc op of Scvcriis, tlic Virtue 

prewd iiy mill and ov cn the good sense of the emperors 
lary tcspotimi distinguished b} thcir 7cal 

or aficctcd rev cronco for the senate, and b} a tender 
regard to the nice frame of civil polic} instituted 
by Augustus But the } outh of Sev crus had been 
trained in the implicit obedience of camps, and liis 
nper}cars spent in the despotism of militar} com- 
mand His haught} and inflexible spirit could 
not discov cr, or w ould not acknow ledge, the adv an- 
tage of preserving an intermediate power, however i 
imaginar} , between the emperor and the arm} lie 
disdained to profess himself the servant of an as- 
sembl} that detested his person and trembled at his 
frown , he issued his commands, where his request 
would Lave proved as elTcctual, assumed the con- 
duct and st}lt of a sovereign and a conqueror, and 
exorcised, without disguise, the whole legislative 
as well as the cxcontivc pow cr 
Hew maxims of uotory Over the senate was 

inglorious Ever} eve and 
every passion were directed to the 
iupreme magistrate, who possessed the arms and 
treasure of the state, whilst tlie senate, neither 
elected hy the people, nor guarded h} militan 
force, nor animated b} public spirit, rested its de- 
clining authority on the frail and crumbling basis 
of ancient opinion The fine theory of a republic 
insensibl} vanished, and made way for the more 
natural and substantial feelings of monarch} ^Is 
the freedom and honours of Rome w ere siiccessiv cl} 


of^an power, wastlic casli 
fathers of fimilies V'*™ rnKfueil men end 

■i-aiu'sws .I 


conimitnicatcd to the provinces, in wliicli tlic old 
government bad been either iinknow n, or w ns re- 
membered with abliorrcncc, the tradition of repub- 
lican maxims vv ns gradually obliterated The Greek 
Iiistonnns of the igc of the Aiitonincs* observe, 
with n malicions pleasure, that nltboiigli the sove- 
reign of Rome, 111 compliance with nn obsolete pre- 
judice, abstained from the name of king, be pos- 
sessed the full iiicasnrc of regal pow cr In the reign 
of Sev crus, the senate was filled with polished and 
eloquent slaves from the eastern provinces, who 
justified personal flatter} In speculative principles 
of servitude These new advocates of prerogative 
w ere beard w ith pleasure h} the eonrt, and w ith 
patieneeh} the people, when the} ineulcatcd tlie 
diit} of passive ohedicnee, and d« scanted on the 
Incvitahle misehicfs of freedom The law}ers and 
thchistornns eonciirred in tiaehing, that the im- 
perial aiithontv w as held, not b} the delegated t om- 
niission, bnt b} the irrcvoeable resignation, of the 
senate, that the emperor was freed from the re- 
straint of cnil law s, eonld emmuand In bis nrbitrnrj 
will the lives and fortunes of 1ns subjects, and might 
dispose of the empire ns of Ins private patnnionv 
The most eminent of the eivil lawjers, ami parii- 
cnlarl} Papinian Pniilns, and Ulpmn, flotirisbcd 
under the bouse of Sevcnis , and the Roman juris- 
pnidcnec having elosel} united itself with the S}s. 
1cm of moiiarcln, was supposed to have nltaincd 
Its full nmturitv and perfeetion 
The contemporaries of Scvtnis, m the enjojment 
of the peace and gloia of his reign, forgave the 
crucUics h} winch it had been introduced Pos- 
lent}, who experienced the fatal cfrccts of Ins 
maxims ,nul example justl} eonsidcn d him ns the 
pnncipal author of the decline of the Roman em- 
pire 


crivp VI 

T/ie Death of Set n ux —Tyi antitj of Cotocrlla — 
Usurpahmt of Maermur —rolltes of Dlnt/abolus 
Fit liter of Atexandrr Seieiiir —Litcnttotisneix of 
tftr At my —Gentitil Slote of the Roman rtnmtecs 

Till ascent to greatness, bow ever steep freatne^i «ii>l 
and dangerous, ina} entertain an active 
spirit with llic eonscioiisncss and cxcreivc of its 
own powers , but the possession of a throne could 
never jet ntforil a lasting satisfaction to an uinln- 
Uoas mind Tins mclanehol} truth was felt and 
acknow lodged li} Sev crus Porlune and merit had, 
fromnn humble station, elevated him to the first 
place among mankind “ He had hccii all things ” 
as he said himself, « and all was of little value ”» 




lhc>« opinwin 'I'nto ?*'****'* no other view, then lo fonti 
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Distracted iwtli tlie care, not of acquiring, but of 
preserving, an empire, oppressed with ago and in- 
firmities, careless of fame,’’ and satiated ivitli pou cr, 
all his prospects of life m ere closed The desire of 
perpetuating the greatness of his famil} , was the 
onlj remaining ii isli of his ambition and paternal 
tenderness 

His TTifc the cm “ost of tlic Africans, Sc\ erus 

press Juiix ^as passionatcl} addicted to the i am 
studies of magic and divination, deeplyi ersed in 
the interpretation of dreams and omens, and per- 
fectl} acquainted with the science of judicial astro- 
logj , which, in almost cverj age, cvccpttlie pre- 
sent, has maintained its dominion ov cr the mind of 
man He had lost his first wife, whilst he w as go- 
vernor of tlic Lionncsc Gaul ' In the choice of a 
second, he sought only to connect himself with some 
favourite of fortune, and as soon as he had dis- 
covered tlmt a joung ladj of Emesa in Sjna had a 
royal 7iafu tty, he solicited, and obtained her hand 
Julia Domna (for that was her name) deserved all 
that tlie stars could promise her She possessed, 
cv en in an adv anced age, the attractions of bcautj ,* 
and united to a liv elj imagination, a firmness of 
mind, and strength of judgment, seldom bestowed 
on her sex Her amiable qualities never made anj 
deep impression on tlie dark and jealous temper of 
her husband , but in her son’s reign, she adminis- 
tered the principal affairs of the empire, with a pru- 
dence, tliat supported his authontj , and witli a 
moderation, that sometimes corrected his wild e\- 
travagances' Julia applied herself to letters and 
philosophj, with some success, and witli the most 
splendid reputation She was the patroness of 
every art, and the fnend of everj man of genius s 
The grateful flattery of the learned has celebrated 
her vurtuc , but, if we inaj credit the scandal of 
ancient history, chastity was very far from being the 
most conspicuous virtue of the empress Julia '■ 

Their two vins ° Caracalla * and Gcta, were 
&nca]ii and ' the fruit of this marriage, and the 
destined heirs of the empire The 
fond hopes of tlie father, and of the Roman w orld, 
w ere soon disappointed by these v am y outlis, who 
displayed tlie indolent security of hereditary 
princes, and a presumption that fortune would 
supply the place of merit and application With- 
out any emulation of virtue or talents, they dis- 
covered, almost from their infancy, a fixed and 
Tiieir mutual ’™placable antipathy for each other , 
aci^oiher* aversion, confirmed by years,, 

and fomented by the arts of their in- 
terested favourites, broke out in childish, and ^ 


gradually in moic serious, competitions , and, at 
length, divided the theatre, the eireus, and the 
court, into two factions , actuated by the hopes and 
fears of their respective leaders The prudent 
emperor endeavoured, by every expedient of advice 
and autliority, to allay this growing animosity 
The unhappy discord of his sons clouded all his 
prospects, and threatened to overturn a throne 
raised with so much labour, cemented with so much 
blood, and guarded w ith ev cry' defence of arms and 
treasure With an impartial hand he maintained 
between them an exact balance of favour, con- 
ferred on both Uie rank of Augustus, with the 
revered name of Antoninus, and for the first time 

the Roman world beheld three cm- _ 

, _ , , , , Three emperors 

perors Yet cv en this equal conduct 

served only to inflame the contest, whilst the fierce 

Caraealla asserted the right of pnmogcniture, and 

the milder Gcta courted the affections of the people 

and the soldiers In the anguish of a disappointed 

father, Sev erus foretold, that the vv eaker of his sons 

would fall a sacrifice to the stronger, who, in his 

turn, would be ruined by his own vices ' 

In these circumstances the intelli- ^ , 

. _ , - The Caledonian 

gcncc of a w ar in Britain, and of an war. 
invasion of the province by the bar- * D aos 
barians of the North, was received vvitli pleasure 
by Sev crus Though the vigilance of his lieute- 
nants might have been sufficient to repel the distant 
enemy, he resolved to embrace tlie honourable 
pretext of vnthdraw ing his sons from tlie luxury of 
Rome, which enervated their minds and imtatcd 
their passions, and of inuring their youtli to the 
toils of war and gov emment Notwithstanding his 
advanced age (for he was above three-score) and 
his gout, which obliged him to be earned in a litter 
lie transported himself in person into that remote 
island, attended by his two sons, his w hole court, 
and a formidable army He immediately passed 
the walls of Hadnan and Antoninus, and entered 
tlic enemy 's country', w ith a design of completing 
the long-attempted conquest of Bntain He pene- 
trated to the northern extremity of the island, w-ith- 
out meeting an enemy But tlie concealed ambus- 
cades of the Caledonians, who hung unseen on the 
rear and flanks of his army, the coldness of the 
climate, and the severity of a winter march across 
the lulls and morasses of Scotland, are reported to 
have cost the Romans above fifty thousand men 
The Caledonians at length yielded to tlie powerful 
and obstinate attack, sued for peace, and surren- 
dered a part of tfieir arms, and a large tract of 
temtory But tlieir apparent submission lasted no 
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to tlie at ar 198 the associatioo of Geta to the year 208 
l Hemdiao, 1 111 p 131) The I ires of Caracalla and Gela, in the 
Augustan Histnrj 
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longer tlian the present terror As soon as the 
Roman legions had retired, tlicy resumed their 
hostite independence Their restless spirit pro- 
loked Severus to send a neir army into Caledonia, 
iiith the most hloody orders, not to suhduc but to 
extirpate the natives They were saved by the 
death of their haughty enemy “ 

FiDgni and hu This Caledonian war, neither marked 
heroes jjy decisive evcnts, nor attended inth 
any important consequences, would ill deserve our 
attention , hut it is supposed, not without a con- 
siderable degree of probability, that the invasion of 
Severus is connected with the most shining period 
of the Bntish history or fable Fingal, whose fame, 
with that of his heroes and bards, has been revived 
in our language by a recent publication, is said to 
have commanded the Caledonians in that memora- 
ble ynneture, to have eluded the power of Severus, 
and to have obtained a signal victory on the banks 
of the Camn, in which the son of the King of the 
Woi Id, Caracul, tied from his arms along the fields of 
his pnde " Something of a doubtful mist still hangs 
over tliese Highland traditions , nor can it be entirely 
dispelled by the most ingenious researchesof modem 
criticism ” but if n e could, with safely, indulge the 
<v,ntrasi of the Pleasing supposition, thatPingal lived, 
Caieaonmns end and that Ossian sung, the striking con- 
trust of the situation and manners of the 
contending nations might amuse a philosophic mind 
The parallel would he little to the advantage of the 
more civilized people, if we compared the unrelent- 
ing revenge of Severus with the generous clemency 
of Fingal , the timid and brutal cruelty of Garacalla 
with the bravery, the tenderness, the elegant genius 
of Ossian , die mercenary chiefs who, from motives 
of fear or interest, served under the impenal stand- 
ard, with the free-bom n amors who started to arms 
at the voice of the king of Morven , if, m a word, 
ne contemplated the untutored Caledonians, glow- 
ing with the warm virtues of nature, and the de- 
generate Romans, polluted with the mean vices of 
n ealth and slavery 

ArobitioTi of The declining health and last illness 
Coracaiia Scverus inflamed the wild ambition 
and black passions of Caracalla’s soul Impatient 
of any delay or division of empire, he attempted, 
more than once, to shorten the small remainder of 
his father’s days, and endeavoured, but without suc- 
cess, to excite a mutiny among the troops p The 
old emperor had often censured the misguided 
lenity of Marcus, who, by a single act of justice, 

m Dion I IXXTI p 1280 &e Hcrodian, I In p 132 &c 
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might have saved the Romans from the tyranny of 
his wortliless son Placed in the same sitnaDon, 
he experienced bow easily the rigour of a judge 
dissolves away in the tenderness of a parent He 
deliberated, he threatened, but he could not punish , 
and this last and only instance of mercy as more 
fatal to die empire tlian a long series of cruelty i 
The disorder of his mind irritated Death or Seie 
the pains of his body , lie wished im- '"n 2 " hi^wo 
patiently for death, and hastened the 21, 
instant of it by his impaDcnce He 4ih February 
expired at York, in the sixty-fifth year of his life, 
and in the eighteenth of a glonous and successful 
reign In his last moments he recommended con- 
co]^ to his sons, and bis sons to the army The 
salutary advice nev er reached the heart, or even the 
understanding, of the impetuous youths, hut the 
mote obedient troops, mindful of tWr oath of alle- 
giance, and of the authority of their deceased master, 
resisted the solicitations of Caracalla, and proclaim- 
ed both brothers emperors of Rome The new 
princes soon left the Caledonians in peace, returned 
to the capital, celebrated their father’s funeral wnth 
divine honours, and were cheerfully acknowledged 
as lawful sovereigns, by the senate, tlie people, and 
the provinces Some pre-eminence of rank seems 
to have been allowed to tlic elder brother, hut they 
both administered the empire wiOi equal and inde- 
pendent power ’ 

Such a divided fonn of government j„, 
would have proved a source of discord of tiia 

between the most affectionate brothers '“P®™" 

It was impossible that it could long subsist between 
tno implacable enemies, who neither desired nor 
conld trust a reconciliation It w as visible thatonc 
only could reign, and that the oUier must fall , and 
each of them, judging of his nval’s designs by his 
own, guarded his life w ith the most j calous v igilauco 
from the repeated attacks of poison or the sw ord 
’Their rapid journey through Gaul and Italy, during 
which they never ate at the same table, or slept in 
the same house, displayed to the provinces the 
odious spectacle of fraternal discord On their 
arrival at Rome, they immediately divided the vast 
extent of the impenal palace • No communicaDon 
was allowed between their apartments , the doors 
and passages were diligently fortified, and guards 
posted and relieved with the same stnetness as in a 
besieged place The emperors met only in public, 
in the presence of their afflicted mother , and each 
surrounded by a numerous train of armed followers 
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E^ en on these occasions of ccremon}*, the dissimu- 
lation of courts could ill disguise tlie rancour of 
tlicir hearts * 

Fruitless nepo Tliis latent cimI war alread3' dis- 
Ing rtleempirc^ traded the whole government, when a 
betxrwntiieni scheme Mas suggested tliat seemed of 
mutual henefit to the hostile brothers It was pro- 
posed, that since it m as impossible to reconcile their 
minds, tliej should separate their interest and divide 
the empire between them The conditions of the 
trea^ were already drawn m ith some accuracy It 
-was agreed, that Caracalla, as the elder brother, 
should remain in possession of Europe and the 
western Afnca , and that he should relinquish the 
soTcreigntj of Asia and Egjptto Geta, who might 
fiv his residence at Alevandria or Antioch, cities 
little infenor to Rome itself in m ealth and greatness , 
that numerous armies should be constantly encamp- 
ed on cither side of tlie Thracian Bosphorus, to 
guard the frontiers of the n% al monarchies , and that 
the senators of European extraction should acknoM- 
ledge the soi crcign of Rome, whilst the natn cs of 
Asia followed tlie emperor of the East The tears 
of the empress Julia interrupted the negociation, 
tlie first idea of which had filled e%er3' Roman breast 
with surprise and indignation The might} mass 
of conquest was so intimately united by the hand of 
time and policy, that it required the most forcible 
violence to rend it asunder The Romans had 
reason to dread, that the disjointed members would 
soon be reduced by a cisil war under tlie dominion 
of one master, but if the separation was permanent, 
the division of the provinces must terminate in the 
dissolution of an empire whose unity had hitherto 
remained inviolate " 

Morder of Geia, treaty been earned into ev- 

27^ ^braSy crcign of Euiopc might 

soon have been the conqueror of Asia, 
but Caracalla obtained an easier though a more 
guilt} victor} He artfully listened to his mother's 
entreaties, and consented to meet liis brotlier in her 
apartment, on terms of peace and reconciliation 
In the midst of their com crsation, some centurions, 
who had contrived to conceal themselves, rushed 
with drawn swords upon the unfortunate Geta His 
distracted motlier strov e to protect him in her arms , 
hut. Ill the unavailing strugglc,she was wounded in 
the hand, and covered with the blood of her } ounger 
son, while she saw the elder animating and assist- 
ing * the fury of the assassins As soon as the deed 
was perpetrated, Caracalla, with hasty steps, and 
horror in his countenance, ran tow ards the prmtonan 
camp as his only refuge, and threw himself on the 
pound before the statues of the tutelar deities ? 
The soldiers Attempted to raise and comfort him 
In broken and disordered words he informed them 
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of Ills imminent danger and fortunate escape , in- 
sinuating that be had prev ented the designs of his 
cnem}, and declared Ins resolution to live and die 
With his faithful troops Geta had been the fa- 
vounte of the soldiers , but complaint was useless, 
revenge was dangerous, and they still reverenced 
tlie son of Sevems Their discontent died aw ay in 
idle murmurs, and Caracalla soon convinced them 
of the justice of his cause, b} distributing in one 
lavish donative tlie accumulated treasures of bis 
father’s reign * The real sentiments of the soldiers 
alone were of importance to his power or safety 
Their declaration in Ins favour commanded the 
dutifnl jn ofesswns of the senate The obseqnions 
ashembly was alwa} s prepared to ratify the decision 
of fortune , but as Caracalla wished to assuage the 
first emotions of public indignation, the name of 
Geta w as mentioned with decency, and he received 
the funeral honours of a Roman emperor “ Poste- 
rity, in pit} to his misfortune, has cast a v cil over 
1 his vices We consider that }oung pnnee as the 
innocent victim of his brother’s ambition, w ithout 
recollecting that he himself wanted power, rather 
than inclination, to consummate the same attempts 
of revenge and murder 

The enme went not nnpumshed nemorseaDdcni. 
Neither business, nor pleasure, nor of Caracalla. 

flattery could defend Caracalla from the stings of 
a guilty conscience , and he confessed, in tlie an- 
gaisli of a tortnred mind, that his disordered fancy 
often beheld the angt}' forms of his father and Ins 
brotlier rising into life, to threaten and upbraid 
him '> The consciousness of his crime should have 
induced him to convince mankind, b} the virtues of 
bis reign, that the bloody deed bad been the invo- 
luntaiy effect of fatal necessity But the repentance 
of Caracalla only prompted him to remove from tlie 
world whatever could remind him of liis guilt, or 
recall the memory of liis murdered brotlier. On bis 
return from tlic senate to tbe palace, be found his 
mother in company of sev eral noble matrons, weep- 
ing over tlie untimely fate of her } ounger son The 
jealous emperor threatened them with instant death , 
tlie sentence was executed against Fadilla, the last 
remaining daughter of the emperor Marcus, and 
even the afflicted Julia was obliged to silence her 
lamentations, to suppress her sighs, and to receive 
tlie assassin witli smiles of joy and approbation It 
was computed that under the v ague appellation of 
the friends of Geta, above tweniy thousand persons 
of both sexes suffered deatli His guards and 
freedmen, the xmnistcrs of his serious business, and 
the companions of his looser hoars, those who by 
his interest had been promoted to any commands in 
the army or provinces, witli the long-connected 
chain of their dependants, were included in the 

other mililaty ensi_n« were in the first rank of these deities , an evcel. 
lent institution which confirmed discipline by the sanction of religion 
See Lipsiiis de Militi i Romaiis, 11 S r S. 

B Herodian, 1 iv n 148 Dion,] Ivxiii p 1289 
B Geta aras placed among the ^ds. Sit dims, dum non sit ittnit 
said his brother Hi't. August p 21 Some marks of Geta s corsecia. 
tion are still found upon medals 
b Dion, 1 IxxTii p 1307 
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proscription, wliicli cndca^oured to reach c^cry 
one Mho had maintained the smallest correspond- 
ence with Geta, who lamented his death, or who 
Cl en mentioned his name ° Heli lus Fertinax, son 
to the pnnee of that name, lost his life bj an un- 
seasonable witticism ^ It was a suilicient crime of 
Thrasca Prisons to be descended from a family in 
which the loie of liberty seemed an hereditary qua- 
lity * The particular causes of calumny and suspi- 
cion were at length cvhaustcd , and when a senator 
was accused of being a secret enemy to the govern- 
ment, the emperor nas satisiiLd mtli the general 
proof that he was a man of property and virtue 
From this well-grounded pnnciple he frequently 
drew tlie most bloody inferences 
Deatti of Fapi Tlic execution of so many innocent 

citizens nas bewailed by the secret 
tears of their friends and families The death of 
Papinian, the prastorian pr-efcct, was lamented as 
a public calamity During the last seven years of 
Severus, he had exercised the most important ofllccs 
of the state, and, by his salataiy irfluenco, guided 
the emperor’s steps m the paths of justice and mo- 
deration In full assurance of his virtues and abili- 
ties, Seicms on his death-bed had conjured him to 
watch 01 er the prosperity and union of the impenil 
family ' The honest labonts of Papinian sened 
only to inflame the hatred which Giracalla had 
already conceived against his father’s minister 
After tlie murder of Geta, the prmfect was com- 
manded to exert the powers of lus skill and elo- 
quence in a studied apology for that atrocious deed 
The philosophic Seneca had condescended to com- 
pose a similar epistle to the senate, in the name of 
the son and assassin of Agnppina,e “ That it was 
easier to commit than to justify a pamcide,” was 
the glorious reply of Papinian,'* who did not hesi- 
tate between the loss of life and that of honour 
Such intrepid virtue, which had escaped pure and 
unsullied from the intrigues of courts, tlie habits of 
business, and the arts of his profession, reflects more 
lustre on the memory of Papinian, than all his great 
employments, his numerous writings, and the supe- 
rior reputation as a lawyer, which he has presen ed 
through eveiy age of the Roman jurisprudence • 

Histjninnjex hitherto been the peculiar 

tenSeii over the felicity of the Romans, and in the 

\rnole empire ^ ^ « 

TTorst Of times their consolation, that 
the ' irtno of the emperors w as actn e, and their vice 
indolent Augnstus, 'Trajan, Hadrian, and Marens, 
iisitcd tlieir extensive dominions in person, and 
their progress was marked by acts of wisdom and 
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hciieficence The tyranny of Tihenus, Nero, and 
Domitian, who resided almost constantly at Rome, 
or in the adjacent villas, was confined to the sena- 
torial and equestnan orders ** But Caracalla w as 
tlie common enemy of mankind He left the capi- 
tal (and he never returned to it) about a year after 
the murder of Geta The rest of his . _ 

— A. 1 A SID 

reign was spent in the several pro- 
vinces of the empire, particularly tliost of the East, 
and every province was by turns the scene of his 
rapine and cruelty The senators, compelled by 
fear to attend lus capricious motions, were obliged 
to provide daily eiltertainmcnts at an immense ex- 
pense, which he abandoned with contempt to his 
guards , and to erect, in every city, magnificent 
palaces and theatres, which he cither disdained to 
visit, or ordered to he immediately thrown down 
The most wealthy families were rained by partial 
fines and confiscations, and the great body of his 
subjects oppressed by ingenious and aggravated 
taxes ' In the midst of peace, and upon the slight- 
est provocation, he issued lus commands, at Alex- 
andria in Egypt, for a general massacre From a 
secure post in the temple of Scrapis, ho viewed 
and directed the slaughter of many thousand citi- 
zens, as well as strangers, wathout distinguishing 
either the number or the enme of the suflerers, 
since, as he coolly informed tlic senate, all the 
Alexandrians, those who had penshed, and those 
who had escaped, were alike guilty *" 

The vnsc instructions of Severus neiasation of 
never made any lasting impression on discipline 
the mind of bis son, who, although not destitute of 
imagination and eloquence, was equally devoid of 
judgment and humanity " One dangerous maxim, 
worthy of a tyrant, was remembered and abused by 
Caracalla, “ To secure the alTections of the army, 
and to esteem the rest of lus subjects as of little 
moment ”■> But the liberality of the fatlicr had 
been restrained by prudence, and lus indulgence to 
the troops was tempered by firmness and autlionty 
The careless profusion of Hie son was the policy of 
one reign, and the inevitable ram both of the army 
and of the empire The vigour of the soldiers, in- 
stead of being confirmed by the severe discipline of 
camps, melted away in the luxury of cities The 
excessive increase of tlieir pay and donatives'^ ex- 
hausted the state to enrich the military order, whose 
modesty in peace, and service in war, are best 
secured by an honourable pov erly The demeanour 
of Caracalla was haughty and full of pnde , but 
with the troops he forgot even the proper dignity of 
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Ins rank, encouraged their insolent familiant) , and, 
neglecting the essential duties of a general, affected 
toimitatcthcdress and mannersof a common soldier 
Murder of Cita It was impossible that such a cha- 

A racter, and such conduct as that of 

sih March Caracalla, could inspire cither loi c or 
esteem , hut as long as his Mces ■were hcncficial to 
the armies, he was secure from the danger of rebel- 
lion A secret conspiracj, pro^okcd bj his own 
jealous), was fatal to the tyrant The prmtorian 
pncfecturt was divided between two minister!. 
Thcmihtar) departmentw as intrusted to Adventus, 
an experienced ratlicr than an able soldier , and tlie 
civil affairs were transacted h) Opilius Maermus, 
who, h) his devtent) in business, had raised him- 
self, vnth a fair character, to that high oflicc But 
his favour vaned vntli the caprice of the emperor, 
and his life might depend on the slightest suspicion, 
or the most casual circumstance Malice or fanati- 
cism had suggested to an Afncan, dccpl) skilled in 
the knowledge of fiitunt),a very dangerous pre- 
diction, that Macrinns and his son were destined to 
reign ov er the empire The report w as soon diffused 
through the province, and when the man was sent 
in chains to Rome, he still asserted, in tlic presence 
of the pncfcct of the citj , the faith of his prophcc) 
Thatmagistratc, who had receiv cd tlic most pressing 
instructions to iiifoim himself of the ^ucccsws of 
Caracalla, imnicdiatel) coramumcated the exami- 
nation of the Afncan to the impcnal court, which 
at tliat time resided in Syria But, notw ithstanding 
the diligence of tlic public messengers, a friend of 
^lacnnus found means to apprize him of tlic 
approaching danger The emperor received the 
letters from Rome , and as he w as tlien engaged in 
the conduct of a chariot race, he delivered them 
unopened to the pnetorian prmfect, directing him 
to despatch the ordinaiy affairs, and to report the 
more important business that might he contained in 
them Maennus read his fate, and resolved to 
prevent it He inflamed the discontents of some 
inferior officers, and eraplo) ed tliehand of Martialis, 
a desperate soldier, who had been refused the rank 
of centunon The devotion of Caracalla prompted 
him to make a pilgrimage from Edcssa to the cele- 
brated temple of the Moon at Carrha; He was 
attended h) ahody of cavaliy , hut hav ing stopped 
on tlic road for some necessary occasion, his guards 
preserved a respectful distance, and Martialis 
approaching his person under a pretence of duty, 
s a ed him wiUi a dagger The hold assassin w as 
mstantl) killed by aSc)thian archer of the impcnal 
ouar Such vvas die end of amonster whose life dis- 
graced human nature, and whose reign accused tlic 
patience of tlie Romans ^ The grateful soldiers for- 
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got his vices, rciucmhcrcd only his partial liberality , 
and obliged the senate to prostitute their own dignity 
and that of religion by granting him a place among 
the gods Wliilst he was upon earth, imitation of 
Alexander tlie Great was tlie only Alexander 
hero whom this god deemed worthy his admiration 
He assumed the name and ensigns of Alexandci, 
formed a Macedonian phalanx of guards, persecuted 
the disciples of Aristotle, and displayed witli a 
pucnlc enthusiasm tlie only sentiment hy which he 
discov cred any regard for virtue or glory We can 
easily conceiv c, that after the battle of Narva, and 
the conquest of Poland, Charles the Twelfth (though 
he still wanted the more elegant accomplishments 
of tlic son of Philip) might boast of having rivalled 
his valour and magnanimi^ hut in no one action 
of his life did Caracalla express the faintest resem- 
blance of tlie IHaccdonian hero, except m the 
murder of a great number of his owm and of his 
father’s fnends ® 

After the extinction of the house of 
Sevenis, the Roman world remained dnracterof 
three days without a master The Maennus 
choice of the army (for the authonty of a distant and 
feeble senate was little regarded) hnng in anxious 
suspense , as no candidate presented himself whose 
distinguished birtli and merit could engage their 
attachment and unite tlicir suflrages The decisiv e 
weight of the praetorian guards elevated the hopes 
of their prmfects, and these powerful ministers began 
to assert tlicir Uffal claim to iill the vacancy of tlic 
impcnal throne Adventus, however, the senior 
pncfcct, conscious of his age and infirmities, of las 
small reputation, and his smaller abilities, resigned 
the dangerous honour to the crafty ambition of his 
colleague Maennus, whose w cll-dissemhled grief 
removed all suspicion of his being accessaiy to his 
master’s death ' The troops neither lov ed nor esteem- 
ed his character They' cast their ey es around in 
search of a compehtor, and at last yielded with re- 
luctance to bis promises of unbounded hherahty 
and indulgence A short time after ^ ^ 217 
his accession, he conferred on his son March 11 
Biadnmcnianus, at the age of only ten y ears, the 
imperial title and tlie popular name of Antoninus 
The beautiful figure of the y outh, assisted hy an 
additional donativ e, for which the ceremony fur- 
nished a pretext, might attract, it w as hoped, the 
favour of Uic army , and secure the doubtful throne 
of Maennus 

The authority of tlic new sovereign xiiscontent of 
had been ratified hy the cheerful sub- ‘i*® senate, 
mission of the senate and provinces They exulted 
in their unexpected deliverance from a hated tyrant, 
and it seemed of little consequence to examine into 
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tlie MTtues of the successor of Caracalla But as 
soon as the first transports of joy and surpnse had 
subsided, they began to scrutinize the merits of 
Maennus with a critical severity, and to arraign 
the hastj choice of the army It had hitherto been 
considered as a fundamental maxim of the consti- 
tution, that the emperor must be alwajs chosen in 
the senate, and the sovereign pouer, no longer ex- 
ercised by the whole bodj , was always delegated to 
one of its members But Maennus w as not a senator * 
The sudden elevation of the praitonan pncfects be- 
trayed the meanness of their origin , and the eques- 
tnan order was still in possession of that great oflicc, 
which commanded with arbitrarj sway the In cs and 
fortunes of the senate A murmur of indignation 
was heard, that a man n hose obscure” extraction 
had never been illustrated by any single sen ice, 
should dare to invest himself n itli the purple, in- 
stead of bestowing it on some distinguished senator, 
equal in birth and dignity to the splendour of the 
imperial station As soon as the character of Ma- 
ennns ii as survej ed by the sharp ej e of discontent, 
some vices, and manj defects, were easilj dis- 
covered The choice of his ministers was in many 
instances justly censured, and thedissatisflcd people, 
with tlieir usual candour, accused at once his indo- 
lent tameness and his excessive seventy * 

His rash ambition had climbed a 
and the army wherc it was difficult to Stand 

with firmness, and impossible to fall without instant 
destruction Trained in the arts of courts and the 
forms of civil business, he trembled in the presence 
of the fierce and undisciplined multitude, over 
whom he had assumed the command , liis military 
talents were despised, and his personal courage 
suspected , a whisper that circulated in the camp, 
disclosed the fatal secret of the conspiracy against 
the late emperor, aggravated the guilt of murder by 
the baseness of hypocrisy , and heightened contempt 
by detestation To alienate the soldiers, and to 
prov oke inevitable ruin, the character of a refonner 
was only wanting and such was the peculiar hard- 
ship of his fate, tliat Maennus was compelled to 
exercise that invidious office The prodigality of 
Caracalla had left behind it a long train of rum and 
disorder, and if that worthless tyrant had been ca- 
pable of reflecting ou the sure consequences of his 
own conduct, he would perhaps have enjoyed the 
dark prospect of tlie distress and calau^ities which 
he bequeathed to las successors 
Aiacrimis nU In the management of this ncccssaiy 
mi'iipOT of^iie reformation, Maennus proceeded with 
a cautious prudence, which would 
have restored health and vigour to the Homan array. 


t Dinn 1 IxxxMii p 1350 Lla^Tilnlus reproached his predecessor 
^vith clariii{r to «e‘dt himself on the thrones though, ns praetorian pro? 
M he could not ha\e been admitted into the senate iflcr the >oice of 
* j cleared the house The personal faroiir of Plautjanus 

***d ^e|anu8 had broke throuf^h the established rule They rose, m 
froni the equestrian order but they preserved the praefecture 
vrilli the rank of senator and even with the consulship 
« He a nitive of Ct&«area in Ntiniidii and began Ins fortune bj 
Mnin^ in the household of Plautian, from whobe rum he narrowly 
e««nra Hw enemies n^serted that he was horn a shv e md liid r%cr 
l"f®"wus professions, that of gladiator The fashion 
oiT.persiiigtIie birth and condition of an adversary, seems to have 


in an easy and almost imperceptible manner To 
the soldiers already engaged in the semoe, ho was 
constrained to leave the dangerous privileges and 
extravagant pay giv on by Caracalla , hut the new 
Tccmits were received on the more moderate though 
liberal establishment of Severus, and giadnally 
formed to modesty and ohcdience i One fatal error 
destroyed the salutary effects of this judicious plan 
The numerous army, asscmhlcd in the East by the 
late emperor, instead of hcingimmcdiately dispersed 
by Maennus through the several provinces, was 
suffered to remain united in Syria, during the win- 
ter that followed his elevation In the luxurious 
idleness of their quarters, the troops view cd their 
strength and numbers, communicated their com- 
plaints, and revolved in their minds the advantages 
of another revolution TIic veterans, instead of 
being flattered by the advantageous distinction, 
were alarmed by the first steps of tho emperor, 
which they considered as the presage of his future 
intentions Tlic recruits, with sullen reluctance, 
entered on a service, whose labours were increased 
while its rewards were diminished by a covetous 
and unwarlikc sovereign The murmurs of the 
army sw died w ith impunity into seditions clamours , 
and the partial mutinies betrayed a spirit of discon- 
tent and disalTcction, that w aitcd only for tho slight- 
est occasion to break out on every side into a general 
rehcllion To minds thus disposed, the occasion 
soon presented itself 

The empress Julia had experienced _ „ , 
all the vicissitudes of fortune From prF<5juin Xdu 
an humble station she had been raised MniTlind'reioit 
to greatness, only to taste tho superior 
bitterness of an exalted rank She 'nnaiaiid snto 
was doomed to weep over tlic death of 
one of her sons, and over the life of the other The 
cruel fate of Caracalla, tliongli her good sense must 
liav e long taught her to expect it, aw akened the feel- 
ings of a mother and of an empress Notwithstand- 
ing the respectful civility expressed by the usurper 
towards the widow of Severus, she descended witli 
a painful straggle into the condition of a subject, 
and soon withdrew herself, by a voluntary death, 
from the anxious and humiliating dependence* 
Julia Mossa, her sister, was ordered to leave the 
court and Antioch She retired to Emesa w ith an 
immense fortune, the fruit of twenty years fav our, 
accompanied by her two daughters, Soasmias and 
Mamma, each of whom w as a w idow, and each had 
an only son Bassianus, for tliat was the name of 
the son of Soasmias, was consecrated to the honour- 
able ministry of high pnest of the Sun, and this 
holy vocation, embraced cither from prudence or 

lasted from the tunc of the Gredc orators, to tlie learned fframmanatts 
of the last Bji^e . ^ 

* Both Dion and Herodian ai>eakoftlie\irtuosandMccsofllTacrtnii^ 
With candour and impartiality but the author of Um life, in the Au 
l,U5tan iiistory seems to have implicitly copied some of the * enal writers 
employed by Blauabaliis to bJickeii the tnemort «f hin predecessors 
y Dior, I ixxxifi p 1336 The sense of the author i< ns clear as the 
HiUntlon of the cm^ror but M Wotton Ins mistaken liolh, by iin 
derstandiii„ the distinction not of \ eterans and recruits, but of old and 
newlctjions Hntory of Rome, p 347 
« Dion, I Ixxtiii p 1330 Theabndjpnentof \mliilin, thoUah less 
particular, is in thisphce dearer than theoriaiudl 
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superstition, coi^lnbutcd to raise tiic Sj nan youth | 

to die empire of Rome A numerous bod} of troops 
iras stationed at Enicsa, and, as the sei ere disci- 
pline of Maerinnshad constrained them to pass flic 
mntcr encamped, they Mere eager to reitnge the 
cruelty of such luiaccustomcd hardships The sol- 
diers, who resorted in crowds to tlic temple of the 
Sun, beheld Mithieneration and delight the elegant 
dress and figure of the joiirfg pontiff, the} recog- 
nized, or they thought tliat they recognized, the 
features of Caracalla, whose memory they non 
adored The artful Mmsa saw and cherished their 
rising partialit)^ and rcadil} sacrificing her daugh- 
ter’s reputation to the fortune of her grandson, she 
insinuated that Bassiantis was the natural son of 
their murdered soiercign The sums distributed 
h} her emissaries n ith a lai isli hand, silenced ci eiy 
objection, and the profusion sufiicicntly proicdthc 
affinit}, or at least tlie resemblance, of Bassianus 
witli the great original The j oung Antoninus (for 
A Ti *>18. assumed and polluted that rc- 

May 16 spcctablo name) n as declared emperor 
by the troops of Emesn, asserted his hcreditai} right, 
and called aloud on the armies to follow the stand- 
ard of a 3 oung and liberal prince, who had taken 
up arms to reicngc his father’s death and tlic op- 
pression of the military order * 

Defeat ana death 'Wliilst a Conspiracy of women and 
of lUacnnus cunuclis was Concerted wath prudence, 
and conducted witli rapid iigour, Macnmis, who, 
by a decisii e motion, might Iiai c crushed his infant 
enemy, floated betneen tlic opposite extremes of 
terror and security, which alike fixed him inactiic 
at Antioch A spirit of rebellion diffused itself 
through all the camps and gamsons of Syria, suc- 
ccssiic detachments murdered their officers,*’ and 
joined the party of the rebels , and the tardy resti- 
tution of military pay and pm iltges w as imputed 
to tlie acknoulcdged weakness of Maennus At 
length he marched out of Antioch, to meet tlic in- 
creasing and zealous army of the y oung pretender 
A D 218 His on n troops seemed to take the field 
all June faintness and reluctance, hut, in 

the heat of tlic battle,* the pnctorian guards, almost 
by an ini oluntaiy impulse, asserted the superiority 
of their lalour and discipline The rebel ranks 
were broken , uhen the motlier and grandmother of 
the Syrian prince, who, according to their eastern 
custom, had attended the anny% threw thcmsclics 
from their coicrcd chariots, and, hy^ exciting the 
compassion of the soldiers, endcay oured to animate 
tlieir drooping courage Antoninus himself, who, 
in the rest of his life, never acted like a man, in this 
important crisis of his fate approved himself a hero, 
mounted Lis horse, and, at the head of his rallied 
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troops, charged sword in hand among the thickest 
of the enemy , whilst the eunuch Gannys, whose 
occupations Imd been confined to female cares and 
the soft luxury of Asia, displayed the talents of an 
able and experienced general The battle stall raged 
with doubtful violence, and Maennus might have 
obtained the victory, had he not betrayed his own 
cause by a shameful and precipitate flight His 
cowardice served only to protract his life a few 
days, and to stamp deserved ignominy on his mis- 
fortnnes It is scarcely necessary' to add, that his 
son Eiadumenianus was involved in the same fate 
As soon as the stubborn pnetonans could be con- 
1 meed tliat they fought for a pnnee w'ho had basely 
deserted them, they surrendered to the conqueror , 
the contending parties of the Roman army , ming- 
ling tears of joy and tenderness, united under the 
banners of the imagined son of Caracalla, and the 
East acknowledged vntli pleasure the first emperor 
of Asiatic extraction 

The letters of Maennus had conde- riagabaius writes 
scciided to inform the senate of the *'***'* 
slight disturbance occasioned by an impostor in 
Syria, and a decree immediately passed, declaring 
the rebel and liis family public enemies , with a 
promise of pardon, how ev er, to such of his deluded 
adherents as should ment it by an immediate return 
to their duty During the twenty days that elapsed 
from the declaration to the v ictoty' of Antoninus, (for 
in so short an intcrv al was tlic fate of the Roman 
world decided,) the capital and the provinces, more 
especially those of the East, were distracted with 
hopes and fears, agitated witli tumult, and stained 
with a useless effusion of civil blood, since whoso- 
ever of the riv als prevailed in SyTia must reign over 
the empire The specious letters in w'hich the 
young conqueror announced his victory to the obe- 
dient senate, w'ere filled witli professions of virtue 
and moderation , the sinning examples of Marens 
and Augustus, he should ei er consider as the great 
rule of his adraimstrataon , and he affected to dwell 
with pnde on the striking resemblance of his own 
age and fortunes with those of Augustus, who 
in tlic earliest youth had revenged by a successful 
w ar the murder of Ins father By adopting the sty Ic 
of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, son of Antoninus 
and grandson of Seicrus, be tacitly asserted his 
hereditary claim to tlic empire , but, by assuming 
the tnbunitian and proconsular powers before they 
had been conferred on him by a decree of tlie senate, 
he offended tlie delicacy of Roman prejudice This 
new and injudicious i lolation of the constitution 
was probably dictated either by the ignorance of his 
Sy nan courtiers, or the fierce disdain of his military' 
followers ** 


B According to Lampridins, (Hist August p I3S ) Alexander Seve. 
rus livrf twent j nme j ears, three monlh^ and set eii daj s A* lie was 
KilicQ iVIarcli i9» 235, he \ras Iwrn l)ecember anil wis con^c 

qaently about Ibi^ tune Ihirleen > cats old, ns his elder cousin miRbt be 
about seventeen This computu ion suitninHch belter the hi^torj of 
tlicjoimgrpnnce«thanlh’ilorHprr>dian,{I r p 181 ) uho repre^its 
nun M three years \ounMer whiUl bj anonno^ite error of chromv 
he lengthens the reign of Elagabalii^ two 5 ears beyond itsreil 


dnnlion For the particulars of the conspiracj, see Dion, 1 Ixxriit p 

^^Bs^'roTOt“rlingeroufrroeIamalion of the pretended AnUininns, 
er«TUd™r whoV^oupht In Im officers head heeame entitled to his 
stale as well as to his militarj commission 
'^T'nfoo I IXXTIII p 1345 Hcrodian I v p 186 V he battle was 
fought nrar the eilhge twenty miles from 

Antioch dDion,l lxxix.p 1S>3 
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Picture of Ela ^ attention of the new emperor j 

gabaius, diverted by tlic most tnfling 

A D 219 * ^ 

amusements, lie nasted many montlis 

in his luxurious progress from Syria to Italy, passed 
at Nicomedia his first winter after his victory, and 
deferred till the ensuing summer his tnumphal 
entry into the capital A faithful picture, howei er, 
which preceded his arriial, and was placed by his 
immediate order oier the altar of Victory in the 
senate-house, com eyed to the Eomans tlie just but 
unworthy resemblance of his person and manners 
He iv as drawn in his sacerdotal robes of silk and 
gold, after the loose flowing fashion of the Medcs 
and Phccnicians , his head was covered with a lofty 
tiara, his numerous collars and bracelets nere 
adorned with gems of an inestimable v alue His ej e- 
bron s were tinged ivitli black, and his checks painted 
■n itli an artificial red and ii lute ■* The gra\ e senators 
confessed with a sigh, that, after having long expe- 
rienced the stem tyranny of their own countrymen. 
Borne was at length humbled beneath the cfleminate 
luxury of oriental despotism 

The sun n as worshipped at Emesa, 
Hisaupcrstiiion name of Elagabalus,* and 

under the form of a black conical stone, which, as it 
was universally beliei cd, had fallen from heaven on 
tliat sacred place To tins protecting deity, Antoni- 
nus, not without some reason, ascribed his elciation 
to the throne The display of superstitious gratitude 
w as the only serious business of his reign The tn- 
umph of the god of Emesa o\er all the religions of 
the earth, was the great object of his zeal and i anity 
and the appellation of Elagabalus (for ho presumed 
as pontitf and favounte to adopt that sacred name) 
was dearer to him than all the titles of impcnal great- 
ness In a solemn procession tlirough the streets of 
Borne, the way was strewed with gold dust, the black 
stone, set in precious gems, was placed on a chariot 
drawn by six milk-white horses nchly caparisoned 
The pious emperor held the reins, and, supported by 
his mimsters, moved slowly backwards, that he 
might perpetually enjoy the felicity of the divine 
presence In a magnificent temple raised on the 
Palatine Mount, the sacrifices of the god Elaga- 
balus were celebrated with e^eiy circumstance of 
cost and solemnity The richest wines, tlic most 
extraordinary victims, and the rarest aromatics, 
were profusely consumed on bis altar Around the 
altar a choras of Syrian damsels performed their 
lasciMons dances to-tlie sound of barbarian music, 
whilst the gravest personages of the state and army, 
clothed in long Fhceuician tunics, ofliciated in tlie 
meanest functions, with aifected zeal and secret 
indignation ‘ 


To this temple, as to the common centre of re- 
ligious worship, tlic impenal fanatic attempted to 
remo\e the Ancilia, the Palladium,® and all the 
sacred pledges of the faith of Numa A crowd of 
inferior deities attended in various stations the ma- 
jesty of the god of Emesa , but his eourt was still 
imperfect, till a female of distinguished rank w as 
admitted to his bed Pallas had been first chosen 
for Ins consort , but as it was dreaded lest her war- 
like terrors might affright the soft delicacy of a 
Syrian deity, the Moon, adored by the Africans 
under the name of Astartc, was deemed a more 
suitable companion for the Sun Her image, w itb 
tlie rich offerings of her temple as a marnage portion, 
w as transported ivitli solemn pomp from Cartilage 
to Borne, and the day of these mystic nuptials w'as a 
general festival in the capital and tliroiighout the 
empire 

A rational voluptuary adheres with i>rofliBaic 
invariable respect to the temperate luvur} 
dictates of nature, and improves the gratifieations 
of sense by social intercourse, endearing connec- 
tions, and the soft colouring of taste and tlic imagi- 
nation But Elagabalus, (I speak of the emperor 
of tliat name,) corrupted by his y outli, his countiy, 
and his fortune, abandoned himself to tlie grossest 
pleasures with ungovemed fuiy', and soon found 
disgust and satiety in the midst of his enjoyments 
The inflammatory pow ers of art w ere summoned to 
his aid the confused multitude of women, of wines, 
and of dishes, and tlie studied vancty of attitudes 
and sauces, served to revive his languid appetites 
New terms and new inventions in tlicsc sciences, 
the only ones cultivated and patronized by tlie mo- 
narch,‘ signalized his reign, and transmitted his 
infamy to succeeding times A capricious prodi- 
gality supplied the w ant of taste and elegance , and 
whilst Elagabalus lavished away the treasures of 
bis people in the wildest extravagance, his own 
voice and that of his flatterers applauded a spirit 
and magnificence unknown to tlic tameness of his 
predecessors To confound the order of sc'isons and 
climates,’^ to sport with the passions and prejudices 
of his subjects, and to subvert every law of nature 
and decency, were in the number of his most deli- 
cious amusements A long train of concubines, and 
a rapid succession of wives, among whom was a 
V estal V irgin, rav isbed by force from her saci ed asy - 
lum,* were insuificicnt to satisfy the impotence of 
his passions The master of the Boman world 
affected to copy the dress and manners of the female 
sex, preferred the distaff to the sceptre, and dishon- 
oured the principal dignities of the empire by dis- 
tributing them among his numerous lovers , one of 


® Dion ) p 13 S 3 Herodian, I v p 183 
e This name is derived by the learned from tno byriac word* £la 
a God and Cabal, to form, the forming or plastic God, i proper and 
even Inppj epithet for the Sun VVotton s Histoiy of llome, p 378 
f Ilerodian,] v p 190 

He broke into the eanctuaiy ofVeshi and carried nway astatne 
vliich he smipo^ed to lie the PaUadium but the vestals Imosted, that 
uy a pious fraud they had imposed a counterfeit imacc on the profane 
August p 103 

ii.n ' ***iv p 1360 Hemdian 1 \ p 193 The subjects of 
ne empire were obliged to make Iitieral pre^nts to the new inarritd 


rouple and whatever they had promised during the life of Elagnba. 
netefullj exacted under the administration of Mamtca 
1 The iiwention of a new sauce was liberally rewarded but if it was 
not relished, the ins enter was confined toeat of nothing else till be had 
“1'™”''®“ noaHier more agreeable to the Imperial palate. Ilist Aug 

t lie nei or avould eat sea fish except at ii great distance from the sea 
be then would distribute i ist quantities of the rarest sorts, brau.,ht at 
an immense expense, to the peasants of the inland country Hist. 
August p 103 ^ 

1 Dion I Ixxixp 1358 Herodian I a p 132. 
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^\llOm flas pubUclj invested nitli the title and au- 
thority of the emperor’s, or, as he more propcrlj 
styled himself, of the empress’s, husband “ 

Contempt of de It ma} sccm probable, the vices and 
aS’SiTiiSl'thr of Elagabalus hat e been adorn- 

nomiD tj-nints. gfl bj fanc)’, and blackened by preju- 
dice” Yet confining ourselves to the public scenes 
displayed before the Roman people, and attested by 
grave and contemporary histonans, their inexpres- 
sible infamy surpasses that of any otlicr age or coun- 
try The licence of an eastern monarch is secluded 
from tlie eye of curiosity by the inaccessible walls 
of his seraglio The sentiments of honour and gal- 
lantry have introduced a refinement of pleasure, a 
regard for decency, and a respect for the public 
opinion, into the modem courts of Europe , but the 
comipt and opulent nobles of Rome gratified every 
nee fliat could be collected from the mighty conflux 
of nations and manners Secure of impunity , care- 
less of censure, they lived without restraint in the 
patient and humble society of their slav es and para- 
sites The emperor, in Ins turn, v icwmg cv cry rank 
of Ins subjects vvutli the same contemptuous indif- 
ference, asserted without control his sovereign pri- 
vilege of lust and luxury 

Discontents of The most w ortlilcss of mankind arc 
dienTtn} afraid to condemn in others the 

same disorders which they allow in themselves, 
and can readily discover some nice dilTerence of 
age, character, or station, to justify the partial dis- 
tinction The licentious soldiers, who had raised 
to the throne the dissolute son of Caracalla, blushed 
at their ignominious choice, and turned with dis- 
gust from that monster, to contemplate with pleasure 
the opening virtues of his cousin Alexander tlic 
son of jMamma The crafty Mmsa, sensible that 
her grandson Elagabalus must incntablj destroy 
himself by his owii v ices, had prov idcd another and 
surer support of her family Embracing a fav oar- 
able moment of fondness and devotion, she had per- 
AicxanderSere suaded the young emperor to adopt 
Alexander, and to inv est him with tlic 
title of Caesar, that his own divine 
occupations might be no longer interrupted by the 
care of tlie cartli In the second rank that amiable 
prince soon acquired the aflcctions of tlic public, 
and excited the tyrant’s jealousy, who resolved to 
terminate the dangerous competition, either by cor- 
rupting the maimers, or by taking away the life, of 
his rival His arts proved unsuccessful , his vain 
designs were constantly discovered by his own 
loquacious folly, and disappomtcd by those virtuous 


oy one 7oticu« liid be nol contrived, bj a potion, to enervate tli 

unequal to his reputatioi 
was driven iriUi ignominj from the prlaee Dwo I Uws-p 13<K 
nKWe p^fectof the city, a clianoteerpTnefcct t 
“ tarbir ^fect of the provisions. Tlie^ three inuii*ter 
ran aUtecominenaedenormtlnle tneinJn 

.ofhis life, in the Augustan Hi«ton 
(P 111 )isinclinedtosiispwtUial Ins victsniai liavebeenewigecratei 

n liS' VI > ■* 1» 195—201 HistTAiigus 

tbr^ historians »eeros to have folloireiT tl 
vt<i authors in hw account of the revoluUoo 
anli tl« dralh of Elagabalns and of the accession of Ales 

aniler.hssemploved the learning and ingenuity of Pagi, Tilkmon 


and faithful servants whom the prudence of Mamma 
had placed about the person of her son In a hasty 
sally of passion, Elagabalus resolved to execute by 
force what he had been unable to compass by fraud, 
and by a despotic sentence degraded his cousin from 
the rank and honours of Cmsar The message was 
received in the senate with silence, and in the camp 
with fury The prastonan guards sw ore to protect 
Alexander, and to revenge the dishonoured majesty 
of the throne The tears and promises of the 
trembling Elagabalus, who only begged them to 
spare Ins life, and to leave him in the possession 
of his beloved Hicrocles, diverted tlieir just in- 
dignation, and tiiey contented themselves with 
empowenng their prmfects to watch over the 
safety of Alexander, and the conduct of the em- 
peror” 

It was impossible that such a recon- sediimn of the 
ciliation should last, or that even the Kuardsandmar. 

. ^ w « • w « « ^ * iicaua^ 

mean soul of Elagabalus could bold his a B 222 . 
an empire on such humiliating terms 
of dependence He soon attempted, by a dangerous 
experiment, to try the temper of the soldiers Tlie 
report of the death of Alexander, and the natural 
suspicion that he had been murdered, inflamed their 
passions into fury, and the tempest of the camp 
could only be appeased by the presence and authonty 
of the popular y oiith Prov oked at this new instance 
of tlieir affection for his cousin, and their contempt 
for his person, the emperor v entnred to punish some 
of the leaders of the mutiny His unseasonable 
seventy proved instantly fatal to his minions, his 
motlicr, and himself Elagabalus was massacred 
by the indignant prmtonans, his mutilated corpse 
dragged through tlie streets of the city, and tlirown 
into tlie Tyher His memory was branded with 
eternal infamy by the senate, the justice of whose 
decree has been ratified by postenty r 

In the room of Elagabalus, Lis cousin . 

.. , , , w Accession or 

Alevaudcr u as raised to tlic throne hy Alexander 
the pnctorian guards His relation to Severn^ 
the family of Sev enis, whose name be assumed, was 
tlie same as that of lus predecessor , bis virtue and 
his danger bad already endeared him to the Romans, 
and the eager liberality of the senate confeired upon 
lum, mono day, the various titles and powers of 
tlie impenal dignity «! But as Alexander was a 
modest and dutiful youth, of only sev enteen y ears 
of age, the reins of government were in the bands 
of tw 0 women, of bis mother Mamica, and of Msesa, 
his gnndmollier After the death of the latter, who 
survived but a short time the elevation of Alexan- 

Val^ecchi, 'V ipioli, and Torre bisliop of Adria The question is most 
assnredh intricate, but I «ti1l idberc to tlic anttiontj of Dmn, the 
truth 01 calculations nndennble and the purity of text 
1 ^ ju<tided b\ the airreenieut of \iphilin, Zwares, ard (^drcuus. 
Hlacabatn^ Ttismed IbrctYeaT^, tune months daj« from hi^ 

\ictor\ o\er Macrinu* and ^vns iwiKed ATarch 10 2Qu But trbal <liaU 
\re renU to the niedMs undouhtedh genuine, wjuch TccKon the nftli 
Year of Ins tribnnilian power^ wc shall reply learned 

\ al^ecchi, ttiat the usurpation of Maermus tras aiinihihitcd and that 
tlic son of Cancatia dated ins reign from Ins <ailier*s death After 
resoUing this great difficulty, tiie snialler knots of this question may 
he easily untied or cut nsunder 

q Bist August p 114 By this unusual precipitation the senate 
meant to confound Uie hopes of pretenders, aud prei ent the factions of 
the armies 
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der, Mamxa remained the sole regent of licr son 
and of the empire 

Power of Ins In cvery age and country, the wiser, 
mother Mamna qj least the Stronger, of the tno 
sexes, has usurped the powers of the state, and 
eonflned the other to the cares and pleasures of 
domestic life In hereditaiy monarchies, hou ei 0r, 
and especially in tliose of modem Europe, the 
gallant spirit of chivalry, and die lau of succession, 
have accustomed us to allow a singular exception , 
and a woman is often acknowledged the absolute 
soiereign of a great kingdom, in which she would 
he deemed incapable of exercising the smallest 
empIo3ment, cml or military But as the Boman 
emperors were still considered as tlie generals and 
magistrates of the republic, dieir w ives and motlicrs, 
altliougli distinguished by the name of Augusta, 
were never associated to their personal honours , 
and a female reign would haie appeared an inex- 
piable prodigy in the eyes of those pnmitiie Ro- 
mans, who married without lore, or loied without 
delicacy and respect' The haughty Agnppina 
aspired, indeed, to share the honours of the empire, 
which she had conferred on her son , but her mad 
ambition, detested by every citizen who felt for the 
dignit} of Rome, was disappointed by the artful 
firmness of Seneca and Burrhus • The good sense, 
or the indifTcrcnce, of succeeding princes, restrained 
tliem from offending the prejudices of their sub- 
jects , and it was resen ed for the profligate Elaga- 
balus, to discharge the acts of the senate, intli the 
name of his motlier Sn-cmias, who was placed by 
tlie side of tlie consuls, and subscribed, as a regular 
member, the decrees of the legislative assemblj 
Her more prudent sister. Mamma, declined the 
useless and odious prerogative, and a solemn law 
was enacted, excluding women for ever from the 
senate, and devoting to the infernal gods, the head 
of the wretch by whom this sanction should be 
V lolated ' The substance, not the pageantiy , of 
power was the object of Mamxa’s manly ambition 
She maintained an absolute and lasting empire 
over the mmd of her son, and in Ins affection tlie 
mother could not brook a rival Alexander, with 
her consent, married the daughter of a patrician , 
but Ins respect for his fatlier-in-law , and Jove for 
the empress, were inconsistent with the tenderness 
or interest of Mamma The patrician was executed 
on the ready accusation of treason, and the wife 
of Alexander dm en with ignominy from the pvlacc, 
and banished into Africa “ 

tv i<eana mode. Notwithstanding this act of jealous 
rateadmiDKtra crueltj , as Well as some instances of 
av arice, with w hich Mamma is charged , 


the general tenor of her administration was equally 
for the benefit of her son and of the empire Witli 
the approbation of the senate, she chose sixteen of 
the wisest and most virtuous senators, as a perpetual 
council of state, before whom every public business 
of moment was debated and determined The cele- 
brated Ulpian, equally distinguished by his know- 
ledge of, and his respect for, the laws of Rome, was 
at their head, and the prudent firmness of this 
aristocracy restored order and autliority to tlic 
government As soon as tlicy had purged the city 
from foreign superstition and luxuiy , the remains of 
the capncious ty ranny of Elagabalns, they applied 
themselves to remov e his w orthless creatures from 
every department of public administration, and to 
supply their plaees with men of virtue and ability 
Learning, and the love of justice, became the only 
recommendations for civil oflices Valour, and the 
love of discipline, the only qualifications for mili- 
tary employments * 

But the most important care of Ma- cd.icw,on and 
mma and her wise counsellors, was to 
form the character of the y onng emper- 
or, on whose personal qualities the happiness or 
misery of tlie Roman w orld must ultimately depend 
The fortunate soil assisted, and even prevented, the 
hand of cultivation An excellent understanding 
soon convinced Alexander of the advantages of 
virtue, the pleasure of knowledge, and the necessity 
of labour A natural mildness and moderation of 
temper preserv cd him from die assaults of passion, 
and the allurements of vice His unalterable 
regard for his mother, and his esteem for the wise 
Ulpian, guarded his unexperienced youth from the 
poison of flattery. 

The simple journal of his ordinaiy- 
occupations exhibits a pleasing pic- ordinary life, 
tore of an accomplished emperor,’’ and with some 
allowance for the difference of manners, might well 
deserve the imitation of modem princes Alexan- 
der rose early , tlie first moments of the day w ere 
consecrated to private devotion, and his domestic 
chapel was filled with die images of those heroes, 
who, hy improving or reforming human life, had 
deserved the grateful reverence of postenty But, 
as he deemed the service of mankind the most ac- 
ccptahlo worship of die gods, die greatest part of 
his morning hours was employed in liis council, 
where he discussed public affairs, and determined 
private causes, with a patience and discretion ahov e 
lus y cars The dry ness of business was relieved hy 
die charms of literature , and a portion of time was 
always set apart for lus favourite studies of poetry, 
history, and philosophy The works of Virgil and 


U>e fcn«or, acknowledged to the Ramvn 
Nitiire illoired into exiit 
fhoiild be delivered from a very trouble 
•amliM ’’V’*"™". SO"!"' recommend matrimony only an the 

• Twit AoniS xilr‘5’” *“ ® 

* A'lmist. p 102 , 107 

IW Herodian I vi p 208 Ilift Aumist n 

Hislon Sf'ilII. *''« P»trician as imiocenL The AugiistM 

conlS^-?,™' «/ Dexippus, condemns him, as guit y of a 

P raev against the liicof Alrxauder It is impossilde to pronounce 


hptireen them but Dion is sn irrcpronclnhle vritness of the jcsliiiisv 
and rrueltj of Mamsa toward the }oiiii„ emprcsi whose hard fate 
Alex inder lamented, but durst not oppose ’ ’ 

x Harodiaii I vi p 203 Hist August p 119 The Iiller losinii 
ole , tliat when any law was to he pasi^ the council was assisted bj s 
• 1 *“'* *bd Bvpeneiiced senators whose opinions were 

wpAnleiy pn en and taken down in writinp 

u AupiKtan Histon The iindistingiii^hins' com 

« buried these interestiop anecdotes under a load of trn lal and 
unmeaning circumstances 
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Horace, live republics of Plato and Cicero, formed 
his taste, enlarged his understanding, and gasc Inm 
the noblest ideas of man and go\ eminent The ex- 
ercises of the bod} succeeded to those of tlic mind , 
and Alexander, u ho uas tall, actisc, and robust, 
surpassed most of his equals in the gi-mnastic arts 
Refreshed b\ the use of the bath and a slight din- 
ner, he resumed, u ith neiv s igotir, the business of 
the daj , and, till the hour of supper, the principal 
meal of the Romans, he uas attended b\ Ins secre- 
taries, irith uhom he read and nnsnered the multi- 
tude of letters, memorials, and petitions, tliat must 
hate been addressed to the master of the greatest 
part of the uorld His table uas sened uitli the 
most frugal smiplicit} , and uhcticier he uas at 
libeiti to consult his own inclination, the compaii} 
consisted of a feu select friends, men of learning 
andiirtuc, amongst irhom Ulpinn uas constanllj 
milted Their comcrsalion uas familiar and in- 
structiic , and the pauses ucrc occasional!} cnln- 
cned b} the recital of some pleasing composition, 
u hich supplied the place of the dancers, comedians, 
and Cl on gladiators, so frequentl} summoned to the 
tables of the rich and luvunons Romans * The 
dress of Alexander uas plain and modest, his de- 
meanor courteous and affahlc at the proper hours 
Ills palace ivas open to all Ins subjects, hut the ^ oicc 
of a cncTuas heard, as m tlic Etcusiman lU} stcncs, 
pronouncing the same salntar} admonitions , “ Let 
none enter those hoi} uralls, unless he is conscious 
of a pure and innocent mind 
A D ^-335 Such an uniform tenor of life, which 
Uic*!?.!. left not 0 moment for iicc or foil}, is 
man world ^ proof of the u isdom and jus- 
tice of Alexander’s government, than all the tnfling 
details presen ed in the compilation of Lampndiiis 
Since the accession of Commodiis, the Roman uorld 
had cxpcncnccd, during a term of fort} }cars, the 
succcssn c and \ anous i ices of four t} rants From 
the death of Elagahulns, it enjo} ed an auspicious 
calm of thirteen }ears The pronnecs, relieved 
from the oppressive taxes inicntcd b} Caracalln 
and his pretended son, flourished in peace and 
prospenty, under the administration of magistrates, 
who were cominccd by expcncncc, that to desen c 
the love of the subjects, ivas their best and only 
method of obtaining the favour of their soiercign 
Willie some gentle restraints u ere imposed on tlie in- 
nocent luxurj of the Roman people, the pnccof pro- 
1 isions, and the interest of monc} , were reduced by 
the paternal care of Alexander, whose prudent lihc- 
ralitj , without distressing the industrious, supplied 
the wants and amnsements of the populace The 
dignity, the freedom, the authority of the senate 
were restored , and cictj virtnous senator might 
approach the person of tlic emperor, without a fear, 
and -without a blush 


* tltU Satire of Juvenal 
a Hist Aiijiiist p 1111 

Alexander ^^7, the whole contest Iietwccn 

It happened oh the «'’tthWMnTch'*pmS,WyifX*lraJ o’m 
R omans had cigoj ed. almost x tweh^mwtl^ thotengs" 1«1 


The name of Antoninus, ennobled 
by the i irtucs of Pius and Marcus, had uJe’nanm of*^An! 
been communicated h} adoption to the ‘“"'““s 
dissolute Vents, and by descent to tlie cruel Corn- 
modus It became the honournhlc appellation of 
tlio sons of Sci crus, u as hestou ed on } oung Eiadu- 
nicninnus, and at length prostituted to the infamy 
of tlic liigli pi lest of Emesa Alexander, though 
pressed h} the studied, and, perhaps, sincere im- 
portunif} of (he senate, nobly refused the borroued 
Instrc of a name, whilst in lus whole conduct he 
laboured to restore tlic glories and felicity of tlie 
age of the genuine Antomnes ** 

In tlio cii il administration of Alex- hj xticmpu to 
andcr, u isdom u as enforced by pou cr, R'« 

and the people, sensible of the public felicity , repaid 
their benefactor with their love and gratitude 
There still remained a greater, a more necessary, 
hut a more diflicult cntcrjinsc , the rcfoimation of 
tho military order, whose interest and temper, con- 
firmed by long impunity, rendered them impatient 
of the restraints of discipline, and careless of tlie 
blessings of public tranquillity In the execution 
of his design, the emperor affected to display his 
loyc, and to conceal his fear, of tlic army The 
most rigid economy in eycty other branch of tho 
administration, supplied a fund of gold and silver 
for the ordinary pay and tlic extraordinary rewards 
I of the troops In their marches ho relaxed tlie 
I scycrc obligation of carrying scicntccn days' pro- 
I nsion on their shoulders Ample magazines w ere 
1 formed along the public roads, and ns soon as they 
entered the enemies' country, a numerous train of 
TOulcs and camels waited on their haughty laziness 
As Alexander despaired of corrcchng the luxuiy-of 
his soldiers, he attempted, at least, to direct it to 
objects of martial pomp and ornament, line horses, 
splendid armour, and shields enriched with silver 
and gold He shared ivliatcicr fatigues he -was 
obliged to impose, iisilcd, in person, the sick and 
wounded, presen ed an exact register of tlitir ser- 
Mccs and his own gratitude, and expressed, on 
Cl cry occasion, the ivarmcst regard for a body of 
men, whose welfare, ns he nffcoted to declare, was 
so closely connected witli that of the state' By 
the most gentle nits he laboured to inspire the fierce 
multitude w itli a sense of duty, and to restore at 
least a faint image of that discipline to which the 
Romans owed their empire oicr so many other 
nations, as w nrlike and more pow'crful than them- 
selics But his prudence was vain, his courage 
fatal, and the attempt towards a reformation sened 
only to inflame tho ills it was meant to cure 
The pnctorian guards were attached Seditions of the 
to the yonUi of Alexander. They 
loied him as a lender pupil, whom uipmn 
they had sated from a tyrant's fuiy, and placed 

l^fnrc the appellation nf Antoninus wasoifered him as n titleof honour 
lbc«cnile waited to see whether Alexander would not assume it as a 
fimil} name 

e Uwasa funnrile saxinsof the emperors Se militrs macis ser 
tare qnam «cipsum quod sahis piiblica in his esset Hist August 
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ontbe unpenal tlirone That amiable pnnccisias j 
sensible of the obligation , but as his gratitude was 
restrained within the limits of reason and justice, 
thej soon were more dissatisfied with the -virtues of 
Alexander, than they had ever been with the \ ices of 
Elagabalus Their prmfect, thesvisc Ulpian, was 
the fnend of the laws and of tlie people , he was 
considered as the enemy of the soldiers, and to his 
pernicious counsels every scheme of reformation 
was imputed Some trifling accident blew up their 
discontent into a furious mutinj , and a civil war 
raged, during three dajs, in Pome, whilst the life of 
that excellent minister was defended by the grateful 
people Temficd, at length, by the sight of some 
houses in flames, and by the threats of a general 
conflagration, the people yielded -with a sigh, and 
left the virtuous, but unfortunate, Ulpian to his fate 
Heyvas pursued into the imperial palace, and mas- 
sacred at the feet of his master, who vainly strove 
to cover him with the purple, and to obtain his 
pardon from the inexorable soldiers Such v\ as the 
deplorable weakness of government, tliat the empe- 
ror was unable to revenge his murdered friend and 
Ills insulted dignity, -nithout stooping to the arts of 
patience and dissimulation Epagathus, the prin- 
cipal leader of tlicmutinj, was removed from Pome, 
by the honourable employ ment of pr<cfcct of Egj pt , 
from that high rank he uas gently degraded to the 
government of Crete, anduhen at length, his popu- 
larity among tlie guards was effaced hj time and 
absence, Alexander ventured to inflict the tardj, 
but deserved punishment of his crimes Under the 

reign of a just and virtuous prince, tlie tyranny of 
the army threatened with instant death liis most 
fmthful ministers, who were suspected of an inten- 
tion to correct their intolerable disorders The his- 
Oan^r of Dion fonan Dion Cassius had commanded 
the Pannonian legions with the spint 
of ancient discipline Their brethren of Pome, 
embracing the common cause of mibtary licence, 
demanded the head of the reformer Alexander, 
however, instead of yielding to their seditious cla- 
mours, showed a just sense of his ment and serv ices, 
by appointing him his colleague in the consulship, 
and defraying from lus own treasury the expeuse of 
that vain dignity but as it was justly apprehended, 
that if the soldiers beheld him with the ensigns of 
lus office, they would revenge the insult in lus blood, 
the nominal first magistrate of the state retired, by the 
emperor' s advice, from the city , and spent the greatest , 
part of his consulship at bis villas in Campania ” 
Tumults of tlie ^he lenity of the emperor confirmed ' 

legions tjie insolence of the troops , the legions ' 

mutated the example of the guards, and defended 
their prerogative of licentiousness with the same| 
tunous obstinacy The administration of Alexander 
w as an unav ailing struggle against the corruption of 


1 TIioDgli the autlioroftlie life of Alexander (Hist Auenst n 132) 
1 .i™ iwlilion raised ai^ainst Vlpiao bytthe solilien', he eon 
otastrophe, as it might discos er a sreakuess m the adminis. 
iralioi, of Ills hero From this designed omission, we maj judge ofthe 

weight and candour of that author 

■ “'rount of Ulpian a fate and his own danger, «ee the muti 

latedconclusionofDionsHistarj,! Ixxx p 1371 


lus age In Illyricum, in Mauritania, in Armtiiin, 
in Mesopotamia, in Germany, fresh mutinies per- 
petually broke out, his officeis vverc murdered, his 
authority was insulted, and lus life at last sacrificed 
to the fierce discontents of the army ^ Firmness ofthe 
One particular fact well deserv cs to he emperor 

recorded, as it illustrates the manners of the troops, 
and exhibits a singular instance of thcir return to a 
sense of duty and obedience "Whilst the emperor 
lay at Antioch, in his Persian expedition, the par- 
ticulars of which we shall hereafter relate, the 
punishment of some soldiers, who had been dis- 
covered in the baths of women, excited a sedition in 
the legion to which they belonged Alexander 
ascended lus tribunal, and with a modest firmness 
represented to the armed multitude the absolute 
necessity as well as lus inflexible resolution of cor- 
recting the vices introduced by lus impure prede- 
cessor, and of maintaining the discipline, which 
could not he relaxed without tlie nun of the Eoman 
name and empire Their clamonrs interrupted lus 
mild expostulation “ Keserve your shouts,” said 
the undaunted emperor, “till you take the field 
against the Persians, the Gcnnnns, and the Sarmn- 
tians Be silent in the presence of your sovereign 
and benefactor, who bestows upon you the corn, 
the clothing, and the money of the provinces Be 
silent, or I shall no longer style you soldiers, hut 
ctttsensji if those indeed who disclaim the laws 
of Rome deserve to he ranked among the meanest 
of the people” Ehs menaces inflamed the fiiiy 
of tlie legion, and their brandished arms al- 
ready threatened Ins person “ Your courage,” 
resumed the intrepid Alexander, “ would he more 
nobly display cd in the field of battle , me y ou may 
destroy, you cannot intimidate, and the severe 
justice of the republic would punish your crime, 
and revenge my death ” The legion still persisted 
in clamorous sedition, when the emperor pro- 
nounced, with a loud voice, the decisive sentence, 
“CtlKengf lay down your arms, and depart in 
peace to your respective habitations ” The tempest 
was instantly appeased, the soldiers, filled with 
grief and shame, silently confessed the justice of 
their punishment and the power of discipline, y icld- 
cd up their arms and military ensigns, and retired 
in confusion, not to their camp, hut to the several 
inns of tlie city Alexander enjoy ed, during thirty 
days, the edifying spectacle of their repentance, 
nor did he restore them to the former rank in the 
army , till he had punished w ith death those tribunes 
whose ronmvance had occasioned the mutiny. The 
grateful legion served the emperor, whilst living, 
and revenged him when dead •> 

The resolutions of the multitude „ , 

^ It J X Dffccl^ of )JM 

generally depend on a moment, and -ei^nandcixarac 
tlie caprice of passion might equally 


f Annot iieimir id Dion Ca<siu<, 1 \\sx p 1369 
-u *(“*1?* Ctesirliad ippea^d a ^edition « ith the sime word QuirUet, 
^ Soldiers was ii«ed lo a sen^ of contempt, and 
reduced the ofTeiiders to the less honourable condition of mere citizens 
Tacit Annal i 43 
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are uvfomed that, hy the conquests of Pompey, the : 

tnhutes of Asia were raised from fifty 
of Asia, one hundred and thirty fi-ve millions 

of drachms, or about four millions and a half 
sterling " Under the last and most indolent of the 
Ptolemies, the rev enue of Egj pt is said 
of Egypt, amounted to twelve thousand 

five hundred talents , a sum equivalent to more than 
two millions and a half of our money, hut which 
was afterwards considerably improved by the more 
exact economy of the Romans, and the increase of 
the trade of ^Ethiopia and India ' Gaul 
ofGaai, enriched by rapine, as Egypt was 

hy commerce, and the tnhutes of those two great 
provinces have been compared as nearly equal to 
each other in value • The ten thousand 
of Africa, or Phoenician talents, about 

four millions sterling,* which vanquished Carthage 
was condemned to paj within the term of fifty } ears, 
were a slight acknowledgment of the superiority of 
Rome,® and cannot beat the least proportion with 
the taxes afterwards raised both on the lands and 
on the persons of the inhabitants, when the fertile 
coast of Afnea was reduced into a province » 

Spain, by a very singular fatality, 
o Spam, Peru and Mexico of the old 

world The discov ery of the rich western continent 
by the Phoenicians, and the oppression of the simple 
natives, who were compelled to labour in their own 
mines for the benefit of strangers, form an exact 
type of the more recent history of Spanish America » 
The Phoenicians were acquainted only with the 
sca'coast of Spam, avance, as well as ambition, 
carried the aims of Rome and Cartilage into the 
heart of tlie countiy, and almost eveiy part of the 
soil was found pregnant with copper, silver, and 
gold Mention is made of a mine near Carthagena 
which yielded every day twenty-five thousand 
drachms of silver, or about three hundred thousand 
pounds a j ear * Tn enty thousand pound weight of 
gold was annually received from the provinces of 
Astuna, Gallicia, and Lusitania * 
of (he isle of 'R'e want both leisure and materials 
Gyarui cqjjous inquiry tlirough 

the many potent states that were annihilated in the 
Roman empire Some notion, however, may be 
formed of the revenue of the provinces where con- 
siderable wealth bad been deposited hy nature, or 
collected by man, if we observe the severe attention 
that was directed to the abodes of solitude and 
stcnlity Augustus once received a petition from 
the inhabitants of Gyarus, humbly praying that 
they might be reliev ed from one-tliird of their ex- 
cessive impositions Their whole tax amounted 
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indeed to no more than one hundred and fifty 
drachms, or nbout five pounds but Gyarus vvas a 
little island, or rather a rock, of the i&gean sea, 
destitute of fresh water and every necessary of life, 
and inhabited only by a few wretched fishermen 
Prom the faint glimmerings of such Amount of the 
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r Strabo I Xtn p 7^ 
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to the revenue of Gaul 
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oiotettianathMitaiidleafa before Christ. See Veil Patcrc i 2 


doubtful and scattered lights, we 
should be inclined to believe, 1st, That (with every 
fair allowance for the difference of times and cir- 
cumstances) tlie general income of tho Roman 
provinces could seldom amount to less than fifteen 
or twenty millions of our money,® and, 2dly , That 
so ample a revenue must have been fully adequate 
to all the expenses of the moderate government 
instituted by Augustus, whose court was the modest 
family of a private senator, and whose military 
establishment vv as calculated for the defenee of the 
frontiers, without aspiring views of conquest, or 
any senous apprehension of a foreign invasion 
Notvv itlistanding the seeming proba- Taxevon Roman 
bility of both these conclusions, the iut«™hy'Au' 
latter of tliem at least is positively dis- 
owned by the language and conduct of Augustus 
It is not easy to determine whether, on tins occasion, 
he acted as the common father of the Roman world, 
or as the oppressor of liberty , whether ho wished 
to relieve the provinces, or to impovensk the senate 
and tlie equestrian order But no sooner had he 
assumed the reins of government, than he frequently 
intimated the insufficiency of tho tributes, and the 
nceessity of throwing an equitable proportion of the 
public burthen upon Rome and Italy In the prose- 
cution of this unpopular design, he advanced, how- 
ever, by cautious and well-weighed steps The 
introduction of customs vvas followed by the estab- 
lishment of an excise, and the scheme of taxation 
was completed hy an artful assessment on the real 
and personal property of the Roman citizens, viho 
bad been exempted from any kind of contnbution 
above a ccntuiy and a half 
I In a great empire like that of The customs. 
Rome, a natural balance of money must have gra- 
dually established itself It has been already ob- 
served, that as the wealth of the provinces was 
attracted to the capital by the strong hand of con- 
quest and power , so a considerable part of it vvas 
restored to the industnous provinces by the gentle 
influence of commerce and arts In the reign of 
Augustas and lus successors, duties were imposed 
on every kind of meicbandise, which through a 
thousand channels flowed to the great centre of 
opulence and luxury, and in whatsoever manner 
the law was expressed, it was the Roman purchaser, 
and not the provmcial merchant, who paid the tax * 

% Stribo I III p 148 

* ’55*1'* ® ® He mentions likewise 1 ailvet 
I stilP 1 pounds to thcsUle 

** Attiiaf in 69 and iv 30 See m 
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lUsuiaiioni, ot In th** first and golden years of tlio 
the emperors gf Nero, that pnnce, from a de- 

sire of popularity, and perhaps from a blind impulse 
of benevolence, conccued a vvisli of abolishing the 
oppression of the customs and excise The wisest 
senators applauded liis magnanimity , but they di- 
verted him fiom the execution of a design, which 
■would have dissoli ed the strength and resources of 
the republic ' Had it indeed been possible to realize 
this dream of fancj , such princes as Trajan and (he 
Antonines would surely have embraced with ardour 
the glorious opportunity of conferring so signal an 
obligation on mankind Satisfied, however, with 
alle\ lating the public burthen, they attempted not to 
remove it The mildness and precision of tlieir 
laws ascertained tlie rule and measure of taxation, 
and protected the subject of evciy rank against ar- 
bitrary interpretations, antiquated claims, and tlio 
insolent vexation of the fanners of the revenue* 
For it is somewhat singular, tliat in every age, the 
best and wisest of the Roman governors persev ered 
in this pernicious method of collecting the principal 
branches at least of the excise and customs * 

£diet nf Cara The sentiments, and, indeed, the 
situation of Caracalla, were very dif- 
ferent from those of the Antonines Inattcntiv c, or 
rather averse, to the welfare of his people, he found 
himself under the neressity of gratifying the insa- 
tiate avarice which be had excited in the army Of 
the several impositions introduced by Augustus, the 
twentieth on inheritances and legacies was the most 
fruitful, as well as the most comprehensive As its 
influence was not confined to Rome or Italy, the 
produce continually increased witli the gradual ex- 
tension of the Rovian City The new citizens, 
though charged on equal terms,” witli the payment 
of new taxes, which had not aircctcd them as sub- 
jects, derived an ample compensation from the rank 
they obtained, the privileges they acquired, and the 
fair prospect of honours and fortune that was throvra 
open to their ambition But the favour which im- 
The freedom of pli®d a distinction was lost in the pro- 
'oie ^‘Snlity of Caracalla, and the reluctant 
ciaN for the pur prov incials werc compelled to assume 

IWleOftVXBtlOn gJ,Jjgg^g,jg^ 

of Roman citizens Nor was the rapacious son of 
Sevems contented with such a measure of taxation, 
as had appeared sufficient to his moderate predeces- 
sors Instead of a twentieth, he exacted a tenth of all 
legacies and inheritances , and during his reign (for 
the ancient proportion was restored after his death) 


^ E'pnt des Loix, 1 xii c 10 

VetlT^l paUim Augustan History, and Burmm do 

(properly so called) were not farmed since the good 
pnnm oOen rtmuied many millions of arrears *’ 

"e'r 'Itizcns >» minutely described by rim> 
III 011 ?^”' ' 35, 33, 39) Trajan published a law very much III their 


he crushed alike every part of the empire under tlio 
weight of his iron sceptre * 

Wlicn all the provincials hccame Temporary re 
liable to the peculiar impositions of dnction of the 
Roman citizens, they seemed to acquire 
a legal exemption from the tributes which they had 
paid in their former condition of subjects Such 
were not the maxims of gov eminent adopted hj Ca- 
racalla and his pretended son The old as well as 
the new taxes were, at the same time, levied in the 
provinces It was reserved for the virtue of Alex- 
ander to relieve them in a great measure from this 
intolerable gnev mcc, by reducing the tributes to a 
thirtieth part of the sum exacted at tlic time of liis 
accession ^ It is impossible to conjecture the mo- 
tiv e that engaged him to spare so trifling a remnant 
of the public evil, hut the noxious weed, which 
bad not been totally eradicated, again sprang up 
wiili the most luxuriant growdh, and in the succeed- 
ing age darkened the Roman world with its dcadlv 
shade In the course of this luster} , vv c shall be too 
often summoned to explain the land-tax, the capi- 
tation, and the heavy contributions of corn, wine, oil, 
and meat, which were exacted from tlic provinces 
for the use of the court, the arm} , and the capital 
As long as Rome and Ital} were re- con«tuue,.res of 
spcctcd as the centre of government, *•"* unbi-nai 

, , . j fretdomofUome 

a national spirit was presened b} tlio 

ancient, and insensibly imbibed by the adopted, 
citizens The principal commands of the army 
were flilcd by men who had received a liberal edu- 
cation, weie VI ell instructed in the advantages of 
laws and letters, and who had risen, by equal steps, 
through the regular succession of cml and military 
honours * To their influence and example wc may 
partly ascribe the modest obedience of the legions 
during the tw o first centuries of the imperial liistoiy ' 
But when the last enclosure of the Roman consti- 
tution was trampled down by Caracalla, the sepa- 
ration of professions gradually succeeded to the 
distinction of ranks Tlie more polished citizens of 
the internal provinces were alone qualified to act as 
lawyers and magistrates The rougher trade of 
arms w as abandoned to the peasants and barbarians 
of tlic frontiers, who knew no country but their 
camp, no science hut that of w ar, no civil law s, and 
scarcely those of military discipline With bloody 
hands, sav age manners, and desperate resolutions, 
they sometimes guarded, but much oftenersnbvcrted, 
the throne of the emperors 


» Dion, 1 lxx\ii p 1295 

romn«i{o«’’nn.K Scicrin mil Ins three 

competitora , anU iiidicil of all the eminent men of Ihove time* 
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CHAP- VII 

The elevation and tifiannij of JHnarinnii — Rebellion 
in ^i/ttea and Jlali), midci the aiithouty of the 
senate —Civil uat^ and seditions — Violent deaths 
ofMaximtn and Ins son, oj Jllaxtniits and Balbinus, 
and of the tin ee Gordians — Usni patiun and scculat 
pames of Philip 

The apparent O*' Cic ^a^ous forms of go\ eminent, 
ridicule 'whicli lia\e p^e^ ailed in tlie MOrld, an 
hcrcditaij monarchj seems to present tlic fairest 
scope for ridicule Is it possible to relate, ■\vitliout 
an indignant smile, tliat, on the fatlicr’s decease, 
tlic property of a nation, like that of a droi e of oven, 
descends to Ins infant son, ns jet unknown to 
mankind and to liunsclf , and that the brai est 
a amors and the nisest statesmen, relinquishing 
tlieir natural right to empire, approach the rojal 
cradle a ith bended knees and protestations of in- 
Molablc lidelity’ Satire and declamation niaj paint 
tliLse obiious topics in tlic most daz7ling colours, 
but our more serious thoughts a ill respect a useful 
prejudice, that establishes a rnle of succession, 
independent of the passions of mankind , and a c 
shall chcerfullj acquiesce in any expedient which 
dcpnies the multitude of tlie dangerous, and indeed 
the ideal, poacr of gmng themsehes a master 
, , , , In the cool shade of retirement, a e 

unii ^lidadran , _ » ^ 

Li^cs of hcredi niu} casil} de\isc imaginary fonns of 

tery Euceeaion emnicnt, in a Inch the sceptre shall 
be constantlj bestoaed on the most worth}, b} the 
free and incorrupt suiTrage of the a hole community 
Expencncc overturns these airy fabrics, and teaches 
us, that in a large society, the election of a monarch 
can ncstr dciohc to tlie wisest, or to the most 
numerous, part of tlie people The ami} is the only 
order of men sunicicntl} united to concur in the 
same sentiments, and poa erful enough to impose 
them on the rest of tlicir fellow -citivcns but Hie 
temper of soldiers, habituated at once to violence 
and to slavery', renders them iciyuiiGt guardians 
of a legal or cien a cimI constitution Justice, 
humanity or political wisdom, arc qualities they 
are too little acquainted with in themsehes, to 
Appreciate them in others Valour will acquire 
their esteem, and liberality will purchase their 
suffrage , but the first of these merits is often lodged 
in the most savage breasts , the latter can only exert 
Itself at the expense of tlic public , and both may 
be turned against the possessor of the throne, by 
tlie ambition of a danng nial 
WantofitintUc The Superior prerogative of birth, 
rSir™ornic obtained the sanction of 

^lui cahtni time and popular opinion, is tlic 
plainest and least invidious of all i 
distinctions among mankind The acknowledged 
nght extinguishes the hopes of faction, and the con- 

,, * There had been no example of (lircc succe<^ive ccnerations on Ibc 
ilnoiie omj three inslances of sons vho succeeded their fathers The 

r 2 


scions security disarms the cruelty of the inonaich 
To tlic firm establishment of tins idea, we owe the 
peaceful succession, and mild administration, of 
European monarcliics To the defect of it, a e must 
attnbutc the frequent ci\ il a ars, through a hicli an 
Asiatic despot is obliged to cut Ins way to the throne 
of Ins fathers Yet, cicn in the East, the sphere of 
contention is usually' limited to the princes of the 
reigning house, and as soon as the more fortunate 
competitor has remov cd Ins brethren, by' the sw'ord 
and the bow-string, he no longer entertains any 
jealousy of Ins meaner subjects But the Roman 
empire, after the anthonty of the senate had sunk 
into contempt, a as a v ast scene of confusion The 
royal, and even noble, families of the provinces, 
had long since been led in triumph before the car 
of the Iianghty republicans The ancient families 
of Rome had successively fallen beneath the ty- 
ranny of the Ctcsnrs , and whilst those princes a ere 
shackled by the forms of a commonwealth, and dis- 
appointed by the repeated failure of their posterity ,* 
it a as impossible that any idea of hereditary suc- 
cession should have taken root in the minds of their 
subjects The right to the throne, which none 
could claim from birth, c\cry one assumed from 
merit The danng hopes of ambition were set loose 
from the salutary restraints of law and prejudice , 
and the meanest of mankind might, without folly, 
entertain a hope of being raised by valour and for- 
tune to a rank in the army, in which a single enme 
would enable him to wrest the sceptre of the world 
from his feeble and unpopular master After tlic 
murder of Alexander Sev crus, and the elevation of 
Maxiniiti, no emperor could think himself safe 
upon the throne, and every barbarian peasant of the 
frontier might aspire to that august, but dangerous 
station 

About thirty -two years before tliat n.rtinnafor. 
cvent, tlic emperor Severus, returning of Max 

from an eastern expedition, halted in ' ’ 

Till ace, to celebrate, a itli military games, the birth- 
day of his y oungcr son, Geta The country flocked in 
crow ds to behold their sovereign, and a y oung bar- 
banan of gigantic stature earnestly solicited, in his 
rude dialect, that he might be allowed to contend 
for tlic pnze of wrestling As the pride of disci- 
pline a ould have been disgraced in the overthrow' 
of a Roman soldier by a Thracian peasant, he a as 
matched wiUi the stoutest followers of the camp, 
sixteen of whom he succcssiv ely laid on Hie ground 
His victoiy a as leaardcd by some trifling gifts, and 
a permission to enlist in the troops The next day', 
the happy barbanan was distinguished above a 
crowd of recruits, dancing and exulting after Hic 
fashion of his country As soon as he perceived 
Hiat he had attracted the emperor’s notice, he in- 
stantly ran up to his horse, and follow ed him on 
foot, without the least appearance of fatigue, in a 
long and rapid career “ Thracian,” said Severus 

tnarriap:e^ of Uie Caspars (notTriUistintlinj^ttiepenni^ion) ami the fre 
quant pnctcce of di«orcc&) were generally uufruitful 
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silver The seraglio of Abdalrahman, his i\i\es, 
concubines, and black eunuchs, amounted to six 
thousand three hundred persons, and he was at- 
tended to the field b}' a guard of twelve thousand 
horse, whose belts and scymitais were studded with 
gold ® 


In a private condition, our desires 
are perpetually repressed by poverty 
and subordination , but the lises and 
labours of millions are devoted to the service of a 
despotic prince, whose laws are blindly obejed, 
and whose wishes are instantly gratified Oui im- 
agination is dazzled by the splendid picture , and 
w'hatevcr may be the cool dictates of reason, there 
are few among us who would obstinately refuse a 
tnal of the comforts and tlie cares of royalty It 
may therefore be of some use to boriow the experi- 
ence of the same Abdalrahman, whose magnificence 
has perhaps excited our admiration and envy , and 
to transcribe an authentic memonal which was 
found in the closet of the deceased caliph “ I have 
now reigned above fifty years in victory or peace , 
beloved by my subjects, dreaded by my enemies, 
and respected by my allies Riches and honours, 
power and pleasure, have waited on my call, nor 
docs any earthly blessing appear to have been want- 
ing to my felicity In this situation, I have dili- 
gently numbered the days of pure and genuine 
happiness which ha\ e fallen to my lot they amount 
to rouKTEEN — 0 man’ place not thy confidence 
in this present world The luxury of the caliphs, 
so useless to their private happiness, relaxed the 
nerves, and terminated the progress, of the Arabian 
empire Temporal and spiritual conquest had been 
the sole occupation of the first successors of Maho- 
met , and after supplying themselves with the nc- 


Its con<equcnces 
on nriiate and 
public liappu 
ness. 


cessanes of life, the whole revenue was scrupulously 
devoted to tliat salutary work The Abbassidcs 
were impoA enshed by the multitude of their wants 
and their contempt of economy Instead of pur- 
suing the great object of ambition, their leisure, 
their affections, the powers of their mind, were di- 
\ erted by pomp and pleasure , the rewards of valour 


were embezzled by women and eunuchs, and the 
royal camp was encumbered by the luxury of the 
palace A similar temper was diffused among the 
subjects of the caliph Their stem enthusiasm was 
softened by time and prospei ity they sought riches 
in the occupations of industry, fame in tlie pursuits 
of liteiature, and happiness in the tranquillity of 
domestic life War was no longer the passion of 


(Pbilological Inquirie*!, p 


amnble Mr Ilarris, of Silisburv 
364 ) 

e Carilonne HistoiredelAfriqiicetderE^naene tom i n 310_n 


iMifaifcitti II 1 may EtpClK oi 

prS pleaamg labour^ S 


the Saracens , and the increase of pay, the repeti- 
tion of donatives, were insufficient to allure the 
postenty of those voluntary champions who had 
crowded to the standard of Abubeker and Omar for 
the hopes of spoil and of paradise 
Under the reign of the Ommiades, j„t„ai,ction of 
the studies of the Moslems w ere con- among 

fined to the interpretation of the Koran, a d 764, &c’ 
and the eloquence and poetry of their 8i3,8.c 
native tongue A people continually exposed to 
the dangers of the field must esteem the healing 
powers of medicine, or rather of surgery but the 
starving physicians of Arabia murmured a com- 
plaint that exercise and temperance depnved them 
of the greatest part of their practice ® After tlieir 
civil and domestic wars, the subjects of the Abbas- 
sides, awakening from tbis mental lethargy, found 
leisure and felt curiosity for the acquisition of pro- 
fane science This spirit was first encouraged by 
the caliph Almansor, who, besides his knowledge 
of the Mahometan law, had applied himself wutli 
success to the study of astronomy But when tlie 
sceptre deiohcd to Almamon, the seventh of the 
Abbassides, he completed the designs of his grand- 
father, and milted the muses fiom their ancient 
seats His ambassadors at Constantinople, his 
agents in Armenia, Syria, and Egypt, collected the 
volumes of Grecian science at his command they 
were translated by the most skilful interpreters 
into the Arabic language his subjects were ex- 
hoited assiduously to peruse these instructive writ- 
ings , and tlic successor of Mahomet assisted with 
pleasure and modesty at the assemblies and dis- 
putations of the learned “ He was not ignorant," 
saj's Abulpharagius, “ that f/iey arc the elect of God, 
his best and most useful servants, whose li\es are 
devoted to the improvement of their rational facul- 
ties The mean ambition 'of the Chinese or the 
Turks may glory in the industry of their hands or 
the indulgence of their bruthl appetites Yet these 
dexterous artists must view, with hopeless emula- 
tion, the hexagons and pyramids of the cells of a 
bee-hne ^ these fortitudinous heroes are awed by 
the superior fierceness of the lions and tigers , and 
in their amorous enjoyments, they are much infenor 
to the vigour of the grossest and most sordid quad- 
rupeds The teachers of wisdom are the true lumi- 
nanes and legislators of a world, which, without 
their aid, would again sink in ignorance and bar- 
bansm The zeal and cunosity of Alniamon were 
imitated by succeeding princes of the line of Abbas 


nW J*'® 1 relates the conversation ofi M-ihomet and n 

(EP's’oj Uenaiidot in rabricius, Bibliot. Gntc^tom i n 
814 ) The prophet himself ivas skilled in the art of medicine niJd 

Ga iner Vie de Mahomet, tom iii p 394 -405 ) has niven^ 
of the aphorisms which areexUnt uideThis iiVme ^ 

X a}'®" (Hist dcsInscctM 

determined by a mathematicnn. kt 109^d?^ 26 Cmfic. ® 

te®i' ™ '’Enrees 34 minutes for the smaller^he aSua*l 

109 degrees JS minutes 70 degrees 32 minutes messiire is 

‘I” •»« ita E'Vi's; 
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tlieir rivals, tlie Fatimites of Afnca and tlie Ommt- 
ades of Spain, were the patrons of the learned, as 
well as the commanders of the faithful the same | 
royal prerogative was claimed by their independent 
emirs of the provinces , and their emulation diffused 
the taste and the rewards of science from Samarcand 
and Bochara to Fez and Cordoia The \izir of a 
sultan consecrated a sum of two hundred thousand 
pieces of gold to the foundation of a college at 
Bagdad, which he endowed with an annual revenue 
of fifteen thousand dinars The fruits of instruction 
were communicated, perhaps at different times, to 
siv thousand disciples of every degree, from the son 
of the noble to that of the mechanic a sufficient 
allowance was provided for the indigent scholars , 
and the ment or industry of the professors was re- 
paid with adequate stipends In every city tlie 
productions of Arabic literature were copied and 
collected by tlie cnriosity of the studious and tlic 
vanity of the nch A pnvate doctor refused tlie 
invitation of the sultan of Bochara, because the 
carnage of his hooks would have required four 
hundred camels The royal library of the Fatimites 
consisted of one hundred thousand manusenpts, 
elegantly transenhed and splendidly hound, which 
were lent, without jealousy or avance, to the stu- 
dents of Cairo Yet this collection must appear 
moderate, if we can hclicvc tliat the Ommiadcs of 
Spain had formed a library of siv hundred thousand 
volumes, forty-four of which were cmplojed in the 
mere catalogue Their capital, Cordova, with the 
adjacent towns of Malaga, Almeria, and Murcia, 
had given birth to more tlian three hundred wnters, 
and above seventy public kbranes were opened in 
tlie cities of the Andalusian kingdom The age of 

Arabian leamingcontinuedaboutfnehundredyears, 

till the great eruption of the Moguls, and was coeval 
with the darkest and most slothful penod of Euro- 
pean annals, but since the sun of science has 
ansen in the west, it should seem that the oncntal 
studies have langmshed and declined '' 

Their real pro libraries of the Arabians, as 

cress in the in tliose of Europe, tlie far greater part 
of the innumerable volumes were pos- 
sessed only of local value or imaginary merit ‘ The 
shelves were crowded with orators and poets, whose 
style was adapted to the taste and manners of their 
countrymen, with general and partial histones, 
which each revolving generation supplied with a 
new harvest of persons and events , with codes and 

passage, ns vrcll as nith the text of Pocock a Specimen Historiis Ara 
bum A number of literary anecdotes of philosophers, physicians &.c 
who have flourished under each caliph, form the principal merit of the 
Dynasties of Abulpharagius 

h These literary anecdotes arc bnrroired from the Dibhotheca Arx 
bico Hispaiia (tom ii p 38 71 201, 202 ) Leo Africaniis, (de Arab 
lllcdicis et Fliitosophis, in Fabric BiblioL Gncc tom xiii p 2 9 — 298 
particularly p 274 ) and Ilenaudot (Hist Patriarch Alex, p 274, 275 
536 537 ) besides the chronological remarks of Abulpharagius 

1 The Arabic catalogue of the Escurial anil give a just idea of thi’ 
proportion of the classes In the library of Cairo, the MSS of astro 
nomy and medicine amounted to 6500, with two fair globes the one 
of brass the other of silicr (BiblioL Arab Hist tom i p 417) 

b As, for insLanee the fifth, sixth, and seventh books (the ei„hth is 
still wanting) of the Conic Sections of Apollonius Pergicus which were 
printed from the Florence MSS 1681 (Fabric Bibliot Gnec tom. ii 
p 559) Yet the fifth book had been nreriously restored bythemathe 
matical dn iiiatioh of V'n lani (See his XIoge in Fonteiielle, tom v p 
50, «c.y 


commentaries of jurisprudence, winch derived their 
authority from the law of the prophet, with the 
interpreters of the Koran, and oithodox tradition , 
*ind with the whole theological tribe, polemics, 
mystics, scholastics, and moralists, the lirst or the 
last of writers, according to the different estimate 
of sceptics or believers The works of speculation 
or science may bo reduced to the four classes of 
philosophy, mathematics, astronomy, and physic 
The sages of Greece were translated and illustrated 
in the Arabic language, and some treatises, now 
lost in the original, have been recovered in the 
versions of the cast,’‘ which possessed and studied 
the writings of Aristotle and Plato, of Euclid and 
Apollonius, of Ptolemy, Hippocrates, and Galen ' 
Among the ideal systems, winch have varied with 
the fashion of the times, the Arabians adopted the 
philosophy of the Stagiritc, alike intelligible or 
alike obscure for the readers of every age Plato 
wrote for the Athenians, and Ins allegorical genius 
IS too closely blended with the language and reli- 
gion of Greece After the fall of that religion, the 
peripatetics, emerging from their obscurity, pre- 
vailed in the controversies of the oriental sects, and 
their founder was long aftcrw ards restored by the 
Mahometans of Spain to the Latin schools " The 
physics, both of the Academy and the Lycmnm, as 
they are built, not on observation, but on argument, 
have retarded the progress of real knowledge The 
metaphysics of infinite, or finite, spirit, have too 
often been enlisted in the service of superstition 
But the human faculties arc fortified by the art and 
practice of dialectics , the ten predicaments of 
Anstotle collect and methodise our ideas," and his 
sjllogism IS the keenest weapon of dispute It was 
dexterously wielded in the schools of the Saracens, 
but as it IS more elTectual for the detection of error 
than for the investigation of truth, it is not sur- 
prising that new generations of masters and dis- 
ciples should still revolve in the same ciicle of 
logical argument The mathematics are distin- 
guished by a peculiar privilege, that, in the couise 
of ages, they may always advance, and can never 
recede But the ancient geometry, if I am not 
misinformed, was resumed in the same state by the 
Italians of the fifteenth century , and whatev er may 
be the origin of the name, the science of algebra is 
ascribed to the Grecian Diophantus by the modest 
testimony of the Arabs themselves" They culti- 
vated with more success the sublime science of 


1 The merit of ttoc Anbic versions is freely diseusseil by Heiiaiidol, 
Kabrie Kihlinf tnm i oia_ ei»v ^ ■_ i • .* 


AAi|>|iuwraie3, \3aien,ecc ore nsmued lo tioiiatn, 
a physician of the Westonaii sect h ho flourished nt Bacdid in the 
court of the caliphs and died A D 876 He was at tire liead of a 
school or manufacture of translations and the works of his sons and 
r under his name See AbiilpharaBius (Dj nist 
Pwif V®t (Bibliot Orient tom ii p 438) 

U Herbelot (BiMiot Orientale, p 456 ) Asseman (Bibliot Orient tom 

2W-290*3ra 304 *’ac)^**''’*‘”* **“P®”®* • P 233, ic- 251 

no? M®*’’'™’ Hist Xccles p 181 214 236 257 315 338 

Jvo 418 &c 


a The roost elefpint commentiry on the Cateirorics or Predicaments 
of Aristotle may be found in the Philosophical Arrangements of Mr 
James Harris (London 1776 in octa\o ) who laboured to revire the 
studies of Grecian literature and philosophy 
o Abuipharagms, Dyiwat p 81 22? Bibliot Arab Hist tom i p 
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astronomy, winch elevates the mind of man to dis- 
dain his diminutive planet and momentary exist- 
ence The costly instruments of observation were 
supplied by the caliph Almamon, aud the land of 
the Chaldaians still afforded the same spacious 
level, the same unclouded horizon In the plains 
of Sinaar, and a second time in those of Cufa, his 
mathematicians accurately measured a degree of 
the great circle of the earth, and dctci mined at 
twenty-four thousand miles the entire circumference 
of our globe p From the reign of the Abbassides 
to that of the grand-children of Tamerlane, the 
stars, without the aid of glasses, were diligently 
observed, and the astronomical tables of Bagdad, 
Spain, and Samarcand,s correct some minute errors, 
without daring to renounce the hypothesis of Pto- 
lemy, without advancing a step towards the dis- 
covery of the solar system In the eastern courts, 
the truths of science could he recommended only 
by Ignorance and foil}', and the astronomer would 
have been disregarded, bad he not debased his 
wisdom or honesty by the vain predictions of astro- 
logy ' But in the science of medicine, the Arabians 
have been deservedly applauded The names of 
Mesua and Geher, of Razis and Avicenna, are 
ranked with the Grecian masters , in the city of 
Bagdad, eight hundred and sixty ph}sieians were 
lieensed to exereise their luerative profession • in 
Spain, the life of the catholic princes was intrusted 
to the skill of the Saracens,* and the selionl of 
Salerno, their legitimate offspring, revived in Italy 
and Europe the precepts of the healing art “ The 
success of each professor must have been influenced 
by personal and accidental causes, but we may 
form a less fanciful estimate of their general know- 
ledge of anatom},* botany,! and chemistry,* the 
threefold basis of their tlicory and practice A 
superstitious reverence for the dead confined both 
the Greeks and the Arabians to the dissection of 
apes and quadrupeds , the more solid and visible 
parts were known in the time of Galen, and the 
finer scrutiny of the human frame w'as reseivcd for 
the microscope and the injections of modem artists 
Botany is an active science, and the discoveries of 
the torrid zone might enrich tlie herbal of Diosco- 
rides with two thousand plants Some traditionary 


OTO, 371 In quem (sajs the primate of the Jacohitca) si immiscrif sc 

W ^ l•l»a^c.cnt cubit is repeated m eJeh 

pS! of HirffirusM** 

th'e Ambm t m„"omemfr,l7o «■' "f 

yw ^o-m^rp’ ‘£"'2 

plM^nl tale of an igtinraid but hirmlw, practihincr"®'"* ® 

Pliysiciaus oYcordoia^Slamna! l'''vin"e“7'’tom “."’p'Tls')"^ 


knowledge might be secreted in the temples and 
monabtencs of Egypt , inncli useful expenence had 
been acquired in the practice of arts and manu- 
factures , but the science of chemistry owes its origin 
and improvement to the industry of the Saracens 
They fiist invented and named the alembic for the 
purposes of distillation, analyzed the substances of 
the three kingdoms of nature, tried the distinction 
and affinities of alcalis and acids, and converted 
the poisonous minerals into soft and salutary me- 
dicines But the most eager search of Arabian 
chemistry was tlie transmutation of metals, and the 
elixir of immortal health the reason and the for- 
tunes of thousands were evaporated in the crucibles 
of alchymy, and the consummation of the great 
work was promoted by the worthy aid of mystery, 
fable, and superstition 
But the Moslems depnved tliem- 
selves of the piincipal benefits of a tion^ tiste, ami 
familiar intercourse with Greece and ** 

Rome, the knowledge of antiquity, the purity of 
taste, and the freedom of thought Confident in 
the riches of their native tongue, the Arabians dis- 
dained the study of any foreign idiom The Greek 
interpreters were ehosen among their Christian sub- 
jects , they formed their translations, sometimes on 
the original text, more frequently perliaps on a 
Synac version , and in the erowd of astronomers 
and physicians, there is no example of a poet, an 
orator, or even an historian, being taught to speak 
the language of the Saracens * The mythology of 
Homer would have provoked the abhorrence of 
those stem fanatics , they possessed in lazy igno- 
rance the colonies of the Macedonians, and the 
provinces of Carthage and Rome the heroes of 
Plutarch and Livy were buried in oblivion , and 
the history of the world before Mahomet was re- 
duced to a short legend of the patriarchs, the 
prophets, and the Persian kings Our education in 
the Greek and Latin schools may have fixed in oui 
minds a standard of exclusive taste , and I am not 
forward to condemn the literature and judgment of 
nations, of whose language I am ignorant Yet I 
Inow that the elassics have much to teach, and I 
beheie that the orientals have much to learn the 
temperate dignity of style, the graceful proportions 


•ni« ■}"? ‘"S introduction of the Arabian sciences 

onVhL^iJji"™ '®!>™insanajndsment hyMiiratori (Anti- 

x P 932-910 ) and Giannone (Istoria 

V^ivih dl Aapoh.tom ii p 119—127) ' 

the progre-is of Anatomy in VVolfon (Reflec. 
tions on Ancient and modern Learning, p 208--256 ) His renutatmi, 
and Bentlej” ^®P'’®®“‘®<* the wits in the controversy of Boj le 

' P 975 AIBcithar, of Malaga, their 

greatest hntaiiist, had travelled into Africa, Persia, and India 
* P* Watson (Elements of Chemistry, vol i p 17 &c 1 allnm On, 
original merit of the Arabians Yet fie quotes tlie modU coX^n 
of tile famous Geher of the ninth century, (D’llerbtlot 11 317 1 ho 
had drawn most of Ins science, perhaps Sfhie traSsmutition of Ss 
from the ancient «agcs Whatei er might be the origin or evteiTl of 
Uieir knowkilgc the arts of chemistry and alchvma annear M h»u^ 
lieen known in Egypt at least three hundred yrars ^hefiPriviahoZ? 

iiptrfsa" ax 

hate rrad somen here, but I do not believe that PlumSi^“i * 
translated into Turkish for the use of Smet th“? 
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of art, the forms of visible and intelleotual beaut}, 
the just delineation of character and passion, the 
rhetoric of narratne and argument, tlie regular 
fabric of epic and dramatic poetry The influence 
of truth and reason is of a less ambiguous com- 
plexion The philosophers of Athens and Rome 
enjoyed the blessings, and asserted the rights, of 
civil and religious freedom Their moral and poli- 
tical wntings might ha^ c gradually unlocked the 
fetters of eastern despotism, diffused a liberal spirit 
of inquiry and toleration, and encouraged the 
Arabian sages to suspect that their caliph ivas a 
tj'rant, and their prophet an impostor® The in- 
stinct of superstition was alarmed by the intro- 
duction even of the abstract sciences, and the 
more ngid doctors of the law condemned the rash 
and pernicious cunosity of Almamon < To the 
thirst of martyrdom, the vision of paradise, and the 
belief of predestination, we must ascribe the invin- 
cible enthusiasm of the prince and people And 
the sword of the Saracens became less formidable, 
when their youth was drawn away from the camp 
to the college, when the armies of the faithful pre- 
sumed to read and to reflect Yet the foolish v anity 
of the Greeks was jealous of their studies, and re- 
luctantly imparted the sacred fire to the barbarians 
of the east * 

"Wars of Harun In the bloody conflict of the Ommi- 
Abbassides, the Greeks had 
A D 781-805 stolen the opportunity of avenging 
their wrongs and enlarging their limits Rut a 
severe retribution was exacted by Mohadi, the third 
caliph of the new dynasty, who seized, in his turn, 
the favourable opportunity, while a woman and a 
child, Irene and Constantine, were seated on the 
Byzantine throne An army of ninety-five thou- 
sand Persians and Arabs was sent from the Tigris 
to the Thracian Bosphorus, under the command of 
Harun,' or Aaron, the second son of the commander 
of the faithful His encampment on the opposite 
heights of Ghiysopolis, or Scutari, informed Irene, 
in her palace of Constantinople, of the loss of her 
troops and provinces With the consent or con- 
nivance of their sovereign, her ministers subsenbed 
an Ignominious peace and the exchange of some 
royal gifts could not disguise the annual tribute of 
seventy thousand dinars of gold, which was im- 
posed on the Roman empire The Saracens had 
too rashly advanced into the midst of a distant and 
hostile land their retreat was solicited hy the pro- 
mise of faithful guides and plentiful markets , and 
not a Greek had courage to whisper, that their 
weaiy forces might be surrounded and destroyed in 

b 1 litre perused, with much pleasure, Sir William Jones a Latin 
Commentary on AMatie Poetr}, (London 1774 in octavo ) winch wts 
composed in the youth of that wonderful !tDe.iiist At present, in the 
maturity of his ta«te and judgment he would perhaps abate of the 
fert ent nnd et cn partial, praise which he has bestowed on the orientals 

e Amonsr the Arabnn phiIo«opliers Averroes has been accused of 
despisiD^ the religion of the Jeivs the Christians and the Mahomctin^ 
(see Ins article in Bayle s Dictionarj ) Each of the^ «ects would agree, 
that in two instances out of three Ins contempt was reasonable 

d B'llcrbelot Bibhotheque Orientale, p 546 

e Oeo^fXop arovoi* Kpivat ei rnvTtavovTtaif^tnotnit nv to Pufxatav 
7 <voc 6avpo^eTai ckHotov wocnoei Toir e6ve<ri, &c Cedremi* p 548 
who relates how manfully the emperor refused d mathematiciaD to the 


tlieir necessary passage betw ecu a slippery moun- 
tain and the nver Sangarius Five years after 
this expedition, Harun ascended the throne of bis 
father and Ins elder brother, the most powerful 
and vigorous monarch of his race, illustrious in the 
west, as the ally of Cliailemagne, and familiar to 
the most childish readers, as the perpetual hero of 
the Arabian talcs His title to the name of Al 
Rashid (the Just) is sullied by the extirpation of 
the generous, perhaps the innocent, Barmecides , 
yet lie could listen to the complaint of a poor 
widow who bad been pillaged by Ins troops, 
and who dared, in a passage of the Koran, to 
threaten the inattentive despot with the judgment 
of God and posterity His court was adorned with 
luxury and science , but, in a reign of three and 
twenty years, Harun repeatedly visited bis pro- 
vinces from Cborasan to Egypt, nine times he per- 
formed the pilgrimage of Mecca, eight times be 
invaded the tcrntorics of the Romans , and as often 
as they declined the pay ment of the tribute, they 
were taught to feel that a month of depredation w as 
more costly than a year of submission But when 
the unnatural mother of Constantine was deposed 
and banished, her successor, Nicephorus, resolved 
to obliterate this badge of servitude and disgrace 
The epistle of the emperor to the caliph was 
pointed with an allusion to the game of chess, 
which had already spread from Persia to Greece 
“ The queen (he spoke of Irene) considered you as 
a rook, and herself as a pawn That pusillani- 
mous female submitted to pay a tribute, the double 
of which she ought to have exacted from the bar- 
barians Restore therefore the fruits of your in- 
justice, or abide the determination of the sword " 
At these words the ambassadors cast a bundle of 
swords before the foot of the throne The caliph 
smiled at the menace, and drawing Ins scy mitar, 
samsamah, a weapon of histone or fabulous renown, 
he cut asunder the feeble arms of the Greeks, with- 
out turning the edge, or endangenng the temper, of 
Ins blade He then dictated an epistle of tremen- 
dous brevity “ In the name of the most merciful 
God, Harun al Rashid, commander of the faithful, 
to Nicephoros, the Roman dog I have read thy 
letter, 0 thou sou of an unbelieving mother Thou 
shall not hear, thou shall behold, my reply ” It vv as 
wntten in characters of blood and fire on the plains 
of Phrygia , and the w arlike celerity of the Arabs 
could only he checked hy the arts of deceit and 
the show of repentance The triumphant caliph 
retired, after the fatigues of the campaign, to his 
favounte palace of Racca on the Euphrates v but 

instances nnd ofTers of the caliph Almwnon Tbisibsiird srriiple is 
expressed almost in the same nords by the continuator of Thcophanes 
(bermtores post Theoplnnem p 118 ) 

t xee the rtign and ch incter of Hirun *il Rishid in the Biblio* 
tlieqae Orientate p 431^33 under bin proper title and in therelatire 
articles to winch IVI D Herbelnt relbrs That learned collector has 
shown much taste in stripping the oriental chronicles of their instruc- 
ti«e and amusing anecdotes 

ir For the situation of Racca the old Nicephorinmi consult D*An- 
»«!e, (I'JCiiplirale et le Tigre p 24—27) The Arabian ^i^hts re 
present Harun al Rashid as almost statioiiaiy in &gdad He respected 
the ro>al seat of the Abbassides but the vices of the inliabitauts had 
driven him from the citj (Abulfed Aonal p 167 } 
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the distance of il^e hundred miles, and the in- 
elemenc} of the season, encouraged his adversary 
to violate the peace Nicepliorus was astonished by 
the bold and rapid march of the commander of the 
faithful, who repassed in the depth of winter the 
snows of mount Taurus his stratagems of policy 
and war were evhausted , and the peifldious Greek, 
escaped with three wounds from a field of battle 
overspread with forty thousand of his subjects Yet 
the emperor was ashamed of submission, and the 
caliph was resolved on victory One hundred and 
thirty-five thousand regular soldiers received pay, 
and were inscribed in the military roll , and above 
three hundred thousand persons of et ery denomi 
nation marched under the black standard of the 
Abbassides They swept the surface of Asia Minor 
far beyond Tyana and Anoyra, and invested tbe 
Pontic Heraclea,^ once a flourishing state, now a 
paltiy town , at that time capable of sustaining, in 
her antique walls, a month’s siege against the forces 
of the east The ruin w as complete, the spoil was 
ample , but if Harun had been conversant with 
Grecian story, he would have regretted the statue 
of Hercules, whose attnbutes, the club, the bow, 
the quiver, .and the lion’s hide, w'ere sculptured in 
massy gold The progress of desolation by sea and 
land, from the Euxine to the isle of Cyprus, com 
pelled the emperor Nicephoros to retract his 
iiaoghty defiance In the new treaty, the luins of 
Heraclea were left for ever as a lesson and a trophy , 
and the coin of the tribute was marked with the 
image and soperscnption of Harun and his three 
sons > Yet this pluralitj of lords might contribute 
to remove tbe dishonour of the Roman name Aftei 
the death of their father, the hens of the caliph 
were invohed in onil discord, and the conqueror, 
the liberal Almamon, was suflicientlj engaged in 
the restoration of domestic peace and the introduc- 
tion of foreign science 
Tlie Anbs sub. Under the reign of Almamon at 
Crete “ ® Bagdad, of Michael the Stammerer at 

A D 823 Constantinople, the islands of Crete'' 
and Sicily were subdued by the Arabs The for- 
mer of these conquests is disdained by their own 
writers, who were ignorant of the fame of Jupiter 
and Minos, but it has not been overlooked by the 
Byzantine historians, who now begin to cast a 
clearer light on the afiairs of their own times ' A 
band of Andalusian volunteers, discontented with 
the climate or government of Spam, explored the 

(VoiSi! LS'i.U-’t, S-STi 

moilern stile of Crete. arrSeir (Ob»?vit^ 

Crete is stj led bj Homer n.eipa, by Dionj" ins ^ Althoutb 

The most authentic ond circumslautial intelligence is obtained 


adventures of the sea , but as they sailed in no more 
than ten or twenty galleys, their warfare must be 
branded with the name of piracy As the Subjects 
and sectaries of the w7ate party, they might lawfully 
invade the dominions of the black caliphs A re- 
bellious faction introduced them into Alexandria 
they cut in pieces both friends and foes, pillaged 
the churches and the moschs, sold above six thou- 
sand Christian captives, and maintained their station 
in the capital of Egypt, till they were oppressed bj' 
the forces and the presence of Almamon himself 
From tbe mouth of the Nile to the Hellespont, the 
islands and sea-coasts both of the Greeks and Mos- 
lems were exposed to their depredations , they saw, 
they envied, they tasted, the fertility of Crete, and 
soon returned with forty gallejs to a moie serious 
attack The Andalusians wandered over the land 
fearless and unmolested , but when they descended 
with their plunder to the sea-shore, their vessels 
were in flames, and their chief, Abu Caab, con- 
fessed himself the author of the mischief Their 
clamours accused his madness or treacherj “ Of 
what do you complain’” leplied the crafty emir. 
“ I have brought you to a land flowing with milk 
and honey Here |is your true country , repose 
from your toils, and forget the barren place of 
your nativity” “And our wives and children’” 
“ Your beauteous captives will supply the place of 
jour wives, and in their embraces you will soon 
become the fathers of a new progeny ” The first 
habitation was their camp, with a ditch and ram- 
part, in the bay of Siida , but an apostate monk led 
them to a more desirable position in the eastern 
paits, and the name of Candax, their fortress and 
colony, has been extended to the whole island, 
under the corrupt and modern appellation of Can- 
dm The hundred cities of the age of Minos were 
diminished to thirty , and of these, only one, most 
probably Cydonia, had courage to retain tbe sub- 
stance of freedom and the profession of chiistianity 
The Saracens of Crete soon repaired the loss of 
their navy and the timbers of mount Ida vveie 
launched into the main During a hostile period 
of one hundred and thirty-eight years, the princes 
of Constantinople attacked these licentious corsairs 
with fruitless curses and inelfectual arms 
The loss of Sicily" was occasioned anflofSicii 
by an act of supersUtious rigour An a D 827-878 
amorous youth, who had stolen a nun from her 
cloister, was sentenced by the emperor to the ampu- 

of *he Contiiinalinn of Tlieonliniics comnilcd Iiv 
nf jP®” of Constantine Porpliym.etiitii^'witli the Li£ 

n AqXoi (i?ns the cnntinuator of Theonhanes Inn si v a 

J^CSQTO Kill 7rXaTlltUT6D01. » ’ "I* ™Wa 
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circumstances from the Italian chronicles 
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tation of Ins tongne Euplicmius appealed to tbe 
reason and policy of the Saracens of Africa , and 
soon returned with the imperial purple, a fleet of 
one hundred ships, and an army of seven hundred 
horse and ten thousand foot They landed at 
Mazara near the rums of the ancient Sclinus , hut 
after some partial Mctones, Syracuse® was delivered 
by the Greeks, the apostate was slain before her 
walls, and his African friends were reduced to the 
necessity of feeding on the flesh of their on n horses 
In their turn they were relieved by a powerful rein- 
forcement of their brethren of Andalusia , the largest 
and western part of the island nas gradually re- 
duced, and the commodious harbour of Palermo 
was chosen for tlie seat of the naval and military 
power of the Saracens Syracuse preserved about 
fifty years the faith nhich she had sworn to Christ 
and to Caisar In the last and fatal siege, her 
citizens displaj'cd some remnant of the spirit nhich 
had formerly resisted the powers of Athens and 
Carthage They stood above twenty days against 
the battering-rams and catapulta, the mines and 
tortoises of the besiegers , and the place might have 
been reliev cd, if the mariners of the imperial fleet 
had not been detained at Constantinople in build- 
ing a church to the Virgin Mary The deacon 
Theodosius, with the bishop and elerg}, nas drag- 
ged in chains from the altar to Palermo, cast into a 
subterraneous dungeon, and evposed to the hourly 
penl of death or apostasy His pathetic, and not 
inelegant, complaint, may be read as the epitaph of 
his country p Fiom the Homan conquest to this 
final calamity, Syracuse, now dwindled to the primi- 
tive isle of Ortygea, had insensibly declined Yet 
the relics n ere still precious , the plate of the cathe- 
dral weighed five thousand pounds of silver , the 
entire spoil was computed at one million of pieces 
of gold, (about four hundred thousand pounds ster- 
ling,) and the captives must out-number the seven- 
teen thousand Christians, who were transported from 
tbe sack of Tauromenium into African servitude 
In S1C1I3, the religion and language of the Greeks 
were eradicated , and such was the docility of the 
rising generation, that fifteen thousand bojs were 
circumcised and clothed on the same day with the 
son of the Fatimite caliph The Arabian squadrons 
issued from the harbours of Palermo, Biserta, and 
Tunis , a hundred and fifty towns of Calabria and 
Campania were attacked and pillaged, nor could 
the suburbs of Home be defended by the name of 
the Cmsars and apostles Had the Mahometans 
been united, Italy must have fallen an easy and 
glorious accession to the empire of the prophet 
But the caliphs of Bagdad had lost their authority 
in the nest, the Aglabites and Fatimites usurped 

o The splendid and interesting' tragedy of Tmcrede iroiild adapt 
iheir inucli better to this epoch than to tbe date (A D 1005) which 
Voltaire hinisclr lias chosen But I most gently rciiroach the poet 
for inrusiiig into the Greek subjects the spirit of modern Knights and 
ancient republicans 

V The narratiie or lamentation of Tlieodosius is tmiiscrilied and 
illustrated by PobI (Critica, tom iii 11 719 ie ) Constantine Por 
phjrogeniliis (in Vit Bisil c 69 70 p 190—192.) mentions the loss 
of Ssracusc and the triumph of the demons 

S The extracts from the Arabic histories of Sicily ate giien in Abul 


tlic provinces of Afnca , their emirs of Sicily 
aspired to independence , and the design of con- 
quest and dominion was degraded to a lepetitioii 
of predatory inroads s 

In the sufferings of prostrate Italy, i„,asion of 
the name of Home awakens a solemn 
and mournful recollection A fleet of A D sie 
Saracens from the African coast presumed to enter 
the mouth of the Tiber, and to approach a city 
which even }'ct, in her fallen state, was revered as 
the metropolis of the Christian world The gates 
and ramparts were guarded by a trembling people , 
but the tombs and temples of St Peter and St Paul 
weic left exposed in the suburbs of the Vatican and 
of the Ostian nay Their invincible sanctity had 
protected them against the Goths, the Vandals, and 
the Lombards , but the Arabs disdained both the 
gospel and the legend and their rapacious spirit 
nas approved and animated by the precepts of the 
Koran The chnstian idols were stripped of their 
costly offerings , a silver altar was torn away from 
the shrine of St Peter, and if the bodies or the 
buildings were left entire, their deliverance must be 
imputed to the haste, rather than the scruples, of the 
Saracens In their course along the Appian way^ 
they pillaged Fundi and besieged Gaycta, but they 
had turned aside from the walls of Home, and, by 
their divisions, the capitol nas saved from the joke 
of the prophet of Mecca The same danger still 
impended on the heads of the Homan people , and 
their domestic force was unequal to the assault of 
an African emir They claimed the protection of 
their Latin sovereign , but the Carlov ingian stand- 
ard was overthrown by a detachment of the barba- 
rians they meditated the restoration of the Greek 
emperors , but tbe attempt nas treasonable, and the 
succour remote and prccanous ' Their distress 
appeared to receive some aggravation from the 
death of their spiritual and temporal chief, but the 
pressing emergency superseded the forms and in- 
trigues of an election and the unanimous choice of 
Pope Leo the fourth* was the safety of the church 
and city This pontiff vvas born a Homan , the 
courage of tlie first ages of the republic glowed in 
Ins breast , and, amidst tbe ruins of his country, he 
stood erect, like one of the firm and lofty columns 
that rear their heads above the fragments of the 
Homan forum The first days of Ins reign were 
consecrated to the purification and removal of relics, 
to prayers and processions, and to all the solemn 
offices of religion, winch served at least to heal the 
imagination, and restore the hopes, of the multitude 
The public defence had been long neglected, not 
from the presumption of peare, but from the distress 
and poverty of the times As far as the scantiness 

fedi (Annal Moslem p 271—273 ) ind in the first volume of Mura 
ton 6 Scriptores Rerum Italicanim M de Guignes (Hist dcs Huiis, 
tom 1 p 363| 364 ) has added mme importmt ficts 

T One of the most eminent Romans (GrTtnnus, m*)gistcr mihtnm et 
Romani palatii supensti) ^las iccused of deefannt., Quia Franci nihil 
nobis boni faciunt neque adjutorlum pricbent, sed ma^is quie nostra 
sunt viofenter tolinnt Quare non advocamus Griecos et cum eis 
feedus pacis componentesi Franconim regem ct geiitem de nostro regno 
et domiuatione expellimusf Anastasiiis in Lrotie IV p 109 

s Voltaire (Hist Geuerale, tom ii c 38 p 121 ) appears to be re. 
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of his means and the shortness of his leisure would 
allow, the aneient walls were repaired by the com- 
mand of Leo, fifteen toners, in the most accessible 
stations, were built or renew ed , two of these com- 
manded on either side the Tiber and an iron chain 
was drawn across the stream to impede the ascent of 
a hostile na\y The Romans were assured of a 
short respite by the welcome news, that the siege of 
Gayeta had been raised, and that a part of the 
enemy, with their sacnlcgious plunder, had perished 
in the waves 


,, ' ^ But the storm which had been de- 

ir tP7flP 9fln 

RignofLeoiv layed, soon burst upon them with 

A D 849 redoubled violence The Aglabitc,* 
who reigned in Africa, had inherited from his father 
a treasure and an army a fleet of Arabs and Moors, 
after a short refreshment in the harbours of Sardinia, 
cast anchor before the mouth of the Tiber, sixteen 
miles from the city , and their discipline and num- 
bers appeared to threaten, not a transient inroad, 
but a senous design of lonqiiest and dominion 
But the vigilance of Leo bad formed an alliance 
with the vassals of the Greek empire, the free and 
maritime states of Gayeta, Naples, and Amalfi , and 
in the hour of danger, their galleys appeared in the 
port of Qstia under the command of Cmsanus the 
son of the Neapolitan duke, a noble and valiant 
youth, who had already vanquished the fleets of the 
Saracens With his principal companions, Cassa- 
nus was invited to the Lateran palace, and the 
dexterous pontiiT affected to inquire their errand, 
and to accept with joy and surprise their providen- 
tial sucLour The city bands, in arms, attended 
their father to Ostia, where he reviewed and blessed 
his generous deliverers They kissed his feet, 
received the communion with martial devotion, and 
listened to the prayer of Leo, that the same God 
who had supported St Peter and St Paul on the 
waves of the sea, would sticngthen the hands of his 
champions against the adversaries of his holy name 
After a similar prayer, and witli equal resolution, 
the Moslems adianced to the attack of the chnstian 
galleys, which preserved their advantageous station 
along the coast The i ictoiy inclined to the side of 
the allies, when it was less gloriously decided in 
their favour by a sudden tempest, which confounded 
the skill and courage of the stoutest mariners The 
Christians were sheltered in a friendly harbour, 
while the Africans were spattered and dashed iii 
pieces among the rocks and islands of a hostile 
shore Those who escaped from shipwreck and 
hunger, neither found, nor deserved, mercy at the 
hands of their implacable pursuers The sword and 
the gibbet reduced the dangerous multitude of cap- 
tives , and the remainder was more usefully cm- 




ployed, to restore the sacred edifices which they had 
attempted to subvert The pontiff, at the head of 
the citizens and allies, paid bis grateful devotion at 
the shrines of the apostles , and, among the spoils of 
this naval victory, thirteen Arabian bows of pure 
and massy silver were suspended round the altar of 
the fisherman of Galilee The reign of Leo the 
fourth was employed in the defence and ornament 
of the Roman slate The churches w'ere renew ed 
and embellished near four thousand pounds of 
silver w'cre consecrated to repair the losses of St 
Peter, and his sanctuary was decorated with a 
plate of gold of the weight of two hundred and 
sixteen pounds, embossed with the portraits of the 
pope and emperor, and encircled with a string of 
pearls Yet this vain magnificence reflects less 
glory on the character of Leo, than the paternal 
care with which he rebuilt the walls of Horta and 
Amena, and transported the wandering inhabitants 
of Gentumcellm to his new foundation of Leopolis, 
twelve miles from the sea-shore " By his liberality, 
a colony of Corsicans, with their wives and children, 
w'as planted in the station of Porto at the mouth of 
the Tiber the falling city was restored for their 
use, the fields and vineyards were divided among 
the new settlers their first eflbrts were assisted by 
a gift of horses and cattle , and the hardy exiles, 
who breathed revenge against the Saracens, swore 
to live and die under the standard of St Peter. 
The nations of the west and north who visited the 
threshold of the apostles had gradually formed the 
large and populous suburb of the Vatican, and their 
various habitations were distinguished, in the lan- 
guage of the times, as the schools of the Greeks and 
Goths, of the Lombards and Saxons But this 
venerable spot was still open to sacrilegious insult 
the design of enclosing it with walls and towers ex- 
haustedall that authority could command, or chanty 
would supply , and the pious labour of four years 
was animated in every season, and at every hour, 
by the presence of the indefatigable pontiff The 
lov e of fame, a generous but worldly 
passion, may be detected in the name tile’Lconi’ne"*^ 
of the Leonine city, w Inch he bestowed ^ ® 8^2 

on the Vatican , yet the pndc of the dedication was 
tempered w itli chnstian penance and humility The 
boundary was trod by the bishop and his clergy, 
barefoot, in sackcloth and ashes, the songs of 
tnumph were modulated to psalms and litanies, 
the walls were besprinkled with holy water, and 
the ceremony was concluded with a prayer, that 
under the guardian care of the apostles and the 
angelic host, both the old and the new Rome 
might ever be preserved pure, prosperous, and im- 
pregnable * 


Arabs and the GrecK« are alike ^lent conceriitntr tlic invasion 

'*? ‘’“.Africans The Latin chronicles do not Sd S 

instruction, (see the Annals of jlaronius and Pain ) Our aiitlientip nIiS 
contemporary guide for the popes of tlie nintlTeentwv « A^sism, 
lihtarian of tlie Roman chiircii H.s Life of Leo I V 

SS-S-H if 2 
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TheAraormnuar ^lic cmperor Theopliilus, son of 
bctnecn Then Micliacl tlio Stammerer, was one of 
{yslm, the most active and liigli-spirited 
A D 8J8 princes who reigned at Constantinople 
during the middle age In oifensive or defensive 
war, lie marched in person ti\e times against the 
Saracens, formidable in his attack, esteemed hy the 
enemy in his losses and defeats In the last of 
these expeditions he penetrated into S3ria, and 
besieged the obscure ton n of Sozopetra , the casual 
birth-place of the caliph Motassem, whose father 
Harun was attended in peace or nar by the most 
favourite of Ins wises and concubines The revolt 
of a Persian impostor emplojed at that moment the 
arms of the Saracen, and he could only intercede in 
favour of a place for which he felt and acknowledg- 
ed some degree of filial alfection These solicita- 
tions determined the emperor to wound his pride in 
so sensible a part Sozopetra was levelled with the 
ground, the Syrian prisoners were marked or muti- 
lated with Ignominious cruelty, and a thousand 
female captives were forced away from the adjacent 
territory Among these a matron of the house of 
Abbas invoked, in an agony of despair, the name of 
Motassem , and the insults of the Greeks engaged 
the honour of her kinsman to avenge his indignity, 
and to answer her appeal Under the reign of the 
two elder brothers, the inheritance of the youngest 
had been confined to Anatolia, Armenia, Georgia, 
and Circassia , this frontier station had exercised 
Ills military talents, and among his accidental 
claims to the name of Octonary/ the most merito- 
rious are the eight battles which he gained or fought 
against the enemies of the Koran In this personal 
quarrel, the troops of Irak, Syna, and Egjpt, were 
recruited from the tribes of Arabia and the Turkish 
hordes his cavalry might be numerous, though we 
should deduct some mjriads from the hundred and 
thirlj thousand horses of the royal stables , and the 
expense of the armament was computed at four 
millions sterling, or one hundred thousand pounds 
of gold From Tarsus, the place of assembly, the 
Saracens advanced in three divisions along the high 
road of Constantinople Motassem himself com- 
manded the centre, and the vanguard was given to 
his son Abbas, who, in the trial of the first adven- 
tures, might suceeed with the more glory, or fail 
with the least reproach In the revenge of his in- 
jniy, the caliph prepared to retaliate a similar 
aifront The father of Theopliilus was a native of 
Amonum* in Phrjgia the original seat of the im- 
perial house had been adorned with pnvileges and 
monuments , and whatever might be the indiifeicnce 


of the people, Constantinople itself was scarcely of 
more value in the eyes of the sovereign and his 
court The name of Amorium was inscribed on the 
shields of the Saracens , and their three armies were 
again united under the walls of the devoted city 
It had been proposed by the wisest counsellors, to 
evacuate Amorium, to remove the inhabitants, and 
to abandon the empty structures to the v am resent- 
ment of the barbarians The emperor embraced the 
more generous resolution of defending, in a siege 
and battle, the country of his ancestors When the 
armies drew near, the front of the Mahometan line 
appeared to a Roman eye more closely planted with 
spears and javelins , but the event of the action was 
nut glorious on cither side to the national troops 
The Arabs were broken, but it was by the swords of 
thirtj thousand Persians, who had obtained service 
and settlement in the Byzantine empire The 
Greeks were repulsed and vanquished, hut it was 
by the arrows of the Turkish cavaliy , and had not 
their bow-strings been damped and relaxed by the 
evening rain, very few of the Christians could have 
escaped with the emperor from the field of battle 
They breathed at Dorylmum, at the distance of three 
days , and Theopliilus, reviewing his trembling 
squadrons, forgave the common flight both of the 
prince and people After this discovery of Ins 
weakness, he vainly hoped to deprecate the fate of 
Amonum the inexorable caliph rejected with con- 
tempt his prayers and promises , and detained the 
Roman ambassadors to be the witnesses of his great 
revenge They had nearly been the witnesses of his 
shame Tlie vigorous assaults of fifty-five days 
were encountered by a faithful governor, a veteran 
garrison, and a desperate people , and the Saracens 
must have raised the siege, if a domestic traitor had 
not pointed to the weakest part of the wall, a place 
which was decorated with the statues of a lion and 
a bull The vow of Motassem was accomplished 
with unrelenting rigour tired, rather than satiated, 
with destruction, he returned to his new palace of 
Samara, in the neighbourhood of Bagdad, while the 
unfmtunate’^ Theophilns implored the tardy and 
doubtful aid of his western rival the emperor of the 
Franks Yet in the siege of Amonum above seventy 
thousand Moslems had penshed their loss had been 
revenged by the slaughter of thirty thousand Chris- 
tians, and the sufferings of an equal number of cap- 
tives, who were treated as the most atrocious crimi- 
nals Mutual necessitj could sometinies extort the 
exchange or ransom of pnsoners,<> but in the 
national and religious conflict of the two empires, 
peace was without confidence, and war without 


y Tlie srme number vasapplied to tlie followins: circumstance ut tlic 
Life of MotTSsem he was the eighth of tlie Abliassides he reigned 
eight 3 ears eight mouths and eight da^s, led eight sons, eight 
daughters efi;AMhniisand slaves eijf/if millions of goIiT 
* Amonum is ^Idom mentioned by tlie old geognphers and totallv 
forgotten in tlie Romm Itineraries After the sixth century, it becime 
an eniswpal «ee and at length the metropolis of the new Galatia. 
(Corel Seto Puiilo, Geograph Sacra p 2^4 ) The city rose agnm 
from Its rums, if ue should rend atfmmurid, not Angurta, in the text 
of the Aubnn geographer, (p 23G) 

(ContinuatorTheophnn I m p 
” f i”'* j***® ' Ignorance of the west, tint his ambassadors, in 

public discourse, mi^ht boldly narrate, de ricCorius quas adier&us 


extents bellando gentes cochtus fucrat nssecutus (Annalist Bcrtinian 
apud PaLi, tom lu p 720) 

b Abiiipharagius (Bynast p 1C7, 1C8 ) relates one of thrse singular 
transactions on the bridge of the rner Lamus m Cilicn, the limit of 
Uie two empires and one day's journey westward of Tarsm (DAimlle, 
wwgnphie Ancienne, tom it p 91 ; Four thoii^nd four hundred 
***“ 8 **t 3 Moslems, eight hundred nomen and children one liundrcd 
confederate*, were exchanged for an equal number of Greek* They 
)^s*ed each other in the middle of the bridge, and when they rpiched 
tlieir remective friend*, they shouted Alfa Acbar and Kgne Elemn 
many of the pn*oner8 of Amorium were probably among them but 
in the *ame year, (A H 231 ) the ma*t illustrious of them, the forty* 
two martyrs, were belieaded by the caliph s order 
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mere} Quarter was seldom given in the field, 
those who escaped the edge of the sword were con- 
demned to hopeless servitude, or exquisite torture , 
and a catholic emperor relates, with \isible satisfac- 
tion, the execution of the Saracens of Crete, who 
were flayed alive, or plunged into caldrons of boil- 
ing oil ® To a point of honour Motassem had sacri- 
ficed a flourishing city, two liundred thousand lives, 
and tlic property of millions The same caliph 
descended from his horse, and dirtied his robe, to 
relieie the distress of a decrepit old man, who, with 
his laden ass, had tumbled into a ditch On 
which of these actions did he reflect with the most 
pleasure, nhen he was summoned by the angel of 
death ^ 

Disorders of iiie With Motassem, the eighth of the 

T'd' sn-mol Ahhassides, the glory of Ins family and 
nation expired When the Arabian 
conquerors had spread themscUes over the east, 
and were mingled with the servile crowds of Persia, 
Syria, and Egypt, they insensibly logt the freeborn 
and martial virtues of the desert The courage of 
the south is the artificial fruit of discipline and 
prejudice , the active power of enthusiasm had de- 
cayed, and the mercenary forces of the caliphs were 
recruited in those climates of the north, of which 
valour is the hardy and spontaneous production 
Of the Turks,* who dwelt beyond the Oxus and 
Jaxartes, the robust youths, either taken in war, or 
purchased in trade, were educated in the exercises 
of the field, and the profession of the Mahometan 
faith The Turkish guards stood in arms round 
the tliione of their benefactor, and their chiefs 
usurped the dominion of the palace and the pro- 
vinces Motassem, the first author of this dan- 
gerous example, introduced into tlie capital above 
fifty thousand Turks their licentious conduct pro- 
voked the public indignation, and the quarrels of 
the soldiers and people induced the caliph to retire 
from Bagdad, and establish his own residence and 
the camp of his barbarian favountes at Samara on 
the Tigris, about twelve leagues above the city of 
Peace *’ His son Motawakkel was a jealous and 
cruel tyrant odious to his subjects, he cast himself 
on the fidelity of the strangers, and these strangers, 
ambitious and apprehensive, were tempted by the 
rich promise of a revolution At the instigation, 
or at least in the cause, of liis son, they burst into 
his apartment at the hour of supper, and the caliph 
was cut into seven pieces by the same swords which 
he had recently distributed among the guards of his 
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life and throne To this throne, yet streaming with 
a father’s blood, Mostanser was triumphantly led , 
but in a reign of six months, he found only the 
pangs of a guilty conscience If he wept at the 
sight of an old tapestry which represented the crime 
and punishment of the son of Chosroes , if his days 
were abridged by grief and remorse, vve may allow 
some pity to a parricide, who exclaimed in the bit- 
terness of death, that he had lost both tins world 
and the world to come After this act of tieason, 
the ensigns of royalty, the garment and walking- 
stalT of Mahomet, were given and torn away by the 
foreign mcrcenanes, who in four years created, de- 
posed, and murdered, three commanders of the 
faithful As often as the Turks were inflamed by 
fear, or rage, or avarice, these caliphs were dragged 
by the feet, exposed naked to the scorching sun, 
beaten with iron clubs, and compelled to purchase, 
by the abdication of their dignity, a short reprieve 
of inevitable fate s At length, how ev er, the fuiy of 
the tempest was spent or diverted the Abbassides 
returned to the less turbulent residence of Bagdad , 
the insolence of the Turks was curbed with a firmer 
and more skilful hand, and their numbers were di- 
vided and destroyed in foreign warfare But the 
nations of the east had been taught to trample on 
the successors of the prophet , and the blessings of 
domestic peace were obtained by the relaxation of 
strength and discipline So uniform are tlie mis- 
chiefs of military despotism, that I seem to repeat 
the story of the praetorians of Rome '' 

While the flame of enthusiasm was r,sb and progress 
damped by the business, the pleasure, Carma. 
and the knowledge of the age, it A d ’sso— dsi 
burnt with concentrated heat in the breasts of the 
chosen few, the congenial spirits,, who were am- 
bitious of reigning either in this world or in the 
next How carefully soever the book of prophecy 
had been sealed by the apostle of Mecca, the wishes, 
and (if we may profane the word) even the reason, 
of fanaticism, might believe that, after the succes- 
sive missions of Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, 
Jesus, and Mahomet, the same God, in the fulness 
of time, would reveal a still more perfect and per- 
manent law In the two hundred and seventy- 
seventh year of the Hegira, and in the neighbour- 
hood of Cufa, an Arabian preacher, of the name of 
Carmath, assumed the lofty and incomprehensible ' 
style of the guide, the director, the demonstration 
the word, the holy ghost, the camel, the herald 
of the Messiah, who had conversed with him in a 
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human shape, and the representative of Mohammed 
the son of Ah, of St John the Baptist, and of the 
angel Gabnel In his mjstic volume, the preeepts 
of the Koran were refined to a more spiritual sense, 
he relaxed the duties of ablution, fasting, and pil- 
gnmage, allowed the indiscnminate use of wine 
and forbidden food, and nourished the fersour of 
his disciples by the daily repetition of fifty praj ers 
The idleness and ferment of the rustic crowd awaken- 
ed the attention of the magistrates of Cufa , a timid 
persecution assisted the progress of the new sect , 
and the name of the prophet became more rci ered 
after his person had been withdraw n from the world 
His twehe apostles dispersed themsehes among 
the Bedowcens, “ a race of men,” says Abulfeda, 
“ equally devoid of reason and of religion and 
the success of their preaching seemed to threaten 
Arabia with a new revolution The Carniathians 
were npe for«rebelIion, since they disclaimed the 
title of the house of Abbas, and abhorred the a orldly 
pomp of the caliphs of Bagdad They were sus- 
ceptible of discipline, since they vowed a blind and 
absolute submission to their imam, who was called 
to the prophetic office by the voice of God and the 
people Instead of the legal tithes, he claimed the 
fifth of their substance and spoil , the most flagi- 
tious sins were no more than the type of disobe- 
dience , and the brethren were united and concealed 

Theirmiiiiary bccrecy After a bloody 

A D*noo*&. ®®*>nict, they prevailed in the pro\ince 
' of Bahrein, along the Persian gulf 
far and wide, the tnbes of the desert were subject 
to the sceptre, or rather to the sword, of Abu Said 
and his son Abu Taber and these rebellious imams 
could muster in the field a hundred and seten 
thousand fanatics The mercenaries of the caliph 
were dismayed at the approach of an enemy who nei- 
ther asked nor accepted quarter , and the difference 
between them, in fortitude and patience, is ex- 
pressive of the change which three centuries of pros- 
perity had effected in the character of the Arabians 
Such troops were discomfited in every action, the 
cities of Racca and Baalbec, of Cufa and Bassora, 
were taken and pillaged , Bagdad was filled witli 
consternation , and the caliph trembled behind the 
veils of his palace In a danng inroad beyond the 
Tigns, Abu Taber advanced to the gates of the capi- 
tal with no more than five hundred horse By the 
special order of Moctader, the bridges had been 
broken down, and the person or head of the rebel 
was expected every hour by the commander of the 
faithful His lieutenant, from a motive of fear or 
pity, apprised Abu Taber of his danger, and recom- 
mended a speedy escape “ Your master,” said the 
intrepid Carmathian to the messenger, “ is at the 
head of thirty thousand soldiers three such men 
as these are wanting in his host ” at the same in- 
stant, turning to three of his companions, he com- 

I For the <ect of the Cannathianc, consult Elmacin (Hist Saracen 
p 219 221 229 231 23S 211 243] Abulpharagius, (lljnast p 179 — 
1^) Abulfeda, (Annal Moslem p 218, 219, &c 245 265 274 ) and 
D Herbelot (Bibliotheque Orientale, p 256— 2a8 635 ) I find some 


manded the first to plunge a dagger into his breast, 
the second to leap into the Tigris, and the third to 
cast himself headlong down a piecipice They 
obeyed without a murmur “ Relate,” continued 
the imam, “ what you have seen before the even- 
ing your general shall he chained among my dogs ” 
Before the evening, the camp was surprised, and 
the menace was executed The rapine of the Car- 
mathians was sanctified by their aversion to the 
worship of Mecca they robbed a caravan of pil- 
grims, and twenty thousand devout Moslems w ere 
abandoned on the burning sands to a death of hun- 
ger and thirst Another year they suffered the pil- 
grims to proceed without interruption , but in the 
festival of devotion, Abu Taber stormed the holy 
city, and trampled on the most venerable relics of 
the Mahometan faith Thirty thousand 
Citizens and strangers were put to the Mecca 
sword , the sacred precincts were pol- ^ 
luted by the burial of three thousand dead bodies , 
the well of Zemzcm overflowed with blood, the 
golden spout was forced from his place , the veil of 
the Caaba w'as divided among these impious secta- 
ries , and the black stone, the fiist monument of the 
nation, was borne away in triumph to their capital 
After this deed of sacrilege and cruelty , they con- 
tinued to infest the confines of Irak, Syria, and 
Egypt but the vital principle of enthusiasm had 
withered at the root Their scruples, or their ava- 
rice, again opened the pilgnmagc of Mecca, and 
restored the black stone of the Caaba , and it is 
needless to inquire into what factions they were 
broken, or by whose swords they were finally extir- 
pated The sect of the Carmathians may be con- 
sidered as the second visible cause of the decline 
and fall of the empire of the caliphs ‘ 

The third and most obvions cause „ . 

„ , Revoltoftlie 

was the weight and magnitude of the provinces 

empire itself The caliph Almamon * ® «»-93& 
might proudly assert, that it was easier for him to 
rule the east and the west, than to manage a chess- 
board of two feet square ’'yeti suspect that in both 
those games he was guilty of many fatal mistakes , 
and I perceive, that in the distant provinces the 
authority of the first and most powerful of the Ab- 
bassides was already impaired The analogy of 
despotism invests the representative with the full 
majesty of the prince , the division and balance of 
powers might relax the habits of obedience, might 
encourage the passive subject to inquire into the 
origin and administration of civil gov ernment He 
who IS born in the purple is seldom worthy to 
reign , but the elevation of a private man, of a pea- 
sant perhaps, or a slave, affords a strong presump- 
tion of his courage and capacity The viceroy of a 
remote kingdom aspires to secure the property and 
inheritance of his precarious trust, the nations 
must rejoice in the presence of their sovereign , and 

inconsistencies of theology and chronology, which it would not he easy 
nor of much Importance to reconcile. 

L Hyde, Syntagma Dissertat tom ii p 57 in Hist Shahiludii 
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wtb astouisliraciit, “ art thou disposed to \vrcstle 
after tlij race’” “Most willniglj, Sir,” replied the 
unwearied jouth, and, almost in a hreatli, over- 
threw sesen of the strongest soldiers in the army 
A gold collar w as the pnze of his mateliless vigour 
and aetiMty, and lit was immediately appointed to 
serve in the horse-guards who always attended on 
the person of tlie sovereign 

llismUitir) <er Ma\imin, for that was his name, 
iiccmidiKiBoiirs jiiougii born On the tcrntorics of the 
empire, descended from a mi-ved race of harharians 
His father was a Goth, and his mother of the nation 
of the Alani He displaced, on every occasion, a 
valour equal to Ins strength , and his native lierce- 
ness was soon tempered or disguised hy the know- 
ledge of the world Under tlit reign of Severus 
and his son, he obtained the rank of centurion, with 
the favour and esteem of both those princes, the 
former of whom was an excellent judge of merit 
Gratitude forbade Maximin to serve under the 
assassin of Caracalla Honour taught him to de- 
cline the cifcminate insults of Elagahalus On the 
accession of Alexander he returned to court, and 
was placed by thatpnnce in a station useful to the 
service and honourable to himself The fourtli 
legion, to which he w as appointed tribune, soon be- 
came, under his care, the best disciplined of the 
whole armj With the general applause of the 
soldiers, who bestowed on their favourite hero the 
names of Ajax and Hercules, he was successively 
promoted to the first military command ,® and had 
not he still retained too much of his savage origin, 
the emperor might perhaps have given liis own sis- 
ter in marriage to the son of Maxirain ^ 

Conspiracj of Instead of secunng liis fidelity, these 

aximiii inflame the am- 

bition of (he Thracian peasant, who deemed his for- 
tune inadequate to his merit, as long as he was 
constrained to acknow ledge a superior Though a 
stringer to real wisdom, he was not devoid of a 
selfish cunning, which show ed him that the emperor 
had lost the aflcction of the arraj , and taught him 
to improve their discontent to his own advantage 
It IS easy for faction and calumny to shed tlieir poi- 
son on the administration of the best of princes, and 
to accuse cv cn their v irtucs, bj artfully confounding 
them with those vices to which they bear the nearest 
afiinity The troops listened with pleasure to the 
cmissancs of Maxiniin They blushed at their ow n 
Ignominious patience, which, during thirteen years, 
Ind supported the vexatious discipline imposed by 
an cfieminatc Syrian, the timid slave of his mother 
and of tlic senate It was time, they cried, to cast 
•iw-iy tint useless phantom of the civil power, and 
to elect for tlicir prince and general a real soldier, 
tilncatcd in camps, exercised in war, who would 
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assert the glory, and distribute among liis compa- 
nions the treasures, of the empire A great army 
was at that time assembled on the banks of the 
Shine, under the command of the emperor himself, 
who, almost immediately after liis return from the 
Persian war, had been obliged to march against the 
barbanans of Germany The important care of 
training andrevievviugtlicncw levies was intrusted 
to Maximin One day, as he entered the field of 
exercise, the troops, either from a sadden impulse, 
or a formed conspiracy, saluted him emperor, si- 
lenced by their loud acclamations his obstinate re- 
fusal, and hastened to consummate a v S 3 ^ 
their rebellion hy the murder of Alex- is 

andcr Severus 

The circumstances of his death are murder of Aiex 
variously related The writers, who under &e*erus 
suppose that he died in ignorance of the ingratitude 
and ambition of Maximin, aifiim, that, after taking 
a frugal repast in the sight of the army , he retired 
to sleep, and that, about tlie seventh hour of the 
day, a part of Ins own guards broke into tlie impe- 
rial tent, and, w'lth many w ounds, assassinated their 
virtuous and unsuspecting prince® If we credit 
another, and indeed a more probable, account, 
Maximin vv as inv csted witli the purple by a numer- 
ous detachment, at the distance of several miles 
from the head-quarters , and he trusted for success 
rather to the secret wishes than to the public declara- 
tions of the great army Alexander had suflicient 
time to awaken a faint sense of loyalty among his 
troops, but tlieir reluctant professions of fidelity 
quickly vanished on the appearance of Maximin, 
who declared himself the fnend and advocate of the 
military order, and w as unanimously acknow lodged 
emperor of the Romans by the applauding legions 
The son of Mamma, betrayed and deserted, with- 
drew into his tent, desirous at least to conceal his 
approaching fate from the insults of the multitude 
He was soon followed by a tribune and some cen- 
turions, the ministers of death, but instead of 
leceivingwith manly resolutiontheinevitablestroke, 
his unavailing cries and entreaties disgraced the 
last moments of his life, and com erted into con- 
tempt some portion of the just pity which his inno- 
cence and misfortunes must inspire His mother 
Mamma, whose pride and avarice he loudly accused 
as tlie cause of his ruin, perished w ith her son The 
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first fuiy of the soldiers Others were reserv ed for 
the more deliberate cruelty of the usurper, and 
those who expcnenced the mildest treatment, were 
stripped of their cmploymients, and ignominiously 
driven from the court and army ^ 

The former tyrants, Caligula and Timnnj of 
ixcro, t^onimodus and Caracalla, were "laxanm 


circumrtoncesor*tli'n^'^ii.?,Jlf some of the moetimprobihle 
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entered tlie tent nnd aualAniS Vi***^1* buffoon bating, nrcidnitally 
punidiment iirLcd ‘li® ^u^berinn- mon'ircli the fear of 

the murder *' ^ 'li'afllctcd snldiem to commit 

t Ilcrmhan, I n p 823-227 
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the command of armies and treasures are at once 
the object and the instramcnt of his ambition A 
change was scarcely visible as long as the lieutenants 
of the caliph were content wath their vicarious title, 
while they solicited for themsehes or their sons a 
renewal of the impciial grant, and still maintained 
on the com, and in the public prajers, the name 
and prerogative of the rommander of the faithful 
But in the long and hereditary exercise of power, 
they assumed the pride and attnbutes of royalty 
the alternative of peace or war, of reward or punislr 
ment, depended solely on their will , and the revc' 
nues of the government were reserved for loca 
services or private magnificence Instead of 
regular supplj of men and money, the successors of 
the prophet were flattered with the ostentatious gift 
of an elephant, or a cast of hawks, a suit of silk 
hangings, or some pounds of musk and amber ‘ 

The independ After the revolt of Spain, from the 
enf dynasties temporal and spiritual supremacy ol 
the Abbassides, the first symptoms of disobedience 
broke forth in the province of Africa Ibrahim, tlu 
son of Aglab, the lieutenant of the vigilant and rigid 
Harnn, bequeathed to the dynasty of the Aglalitet 
Tlie Asiabiies, inheritance of his name and power 
A D 800-941 The indolence or policy of the caliphs 
dissembled the injury and loss, and pursued only 
The Edrisites, With poison the founder of theZV/n- 
A D 829-907 giiestn erccted the kingdom and 
city of Fez on the shores of the western ocean " In 
the east, the first dj nasty was that of the Ta/tei ties ,« 
The Tihentc posterity of the valiant Taher, who, 

A D 813-872 m the civil wars of the sons of Harun, 
had served with too much zeal and success the 
cause of Almamon, the younger brother He was 
sent into honourable exile, to command on the banks 
of the Oxus , and the independence of his suc- 
cessors, who reigned in Chorasan till the fourth 
generation, was palliated by their modest and re- 
spectful demeanour, the happiness of their subjects, 
and the secunty of their frontier They were sup- 
planted by one of those adventurers so frequent in 
the annals of the east, who left his trade of a brazier 
Thi Soffarnict, (from Whence the name of Soffandes) 

A D 872-902. for the profession of a robber In a 
nocturnal visit to the treasure of the pnnee of Sis- 
tan, Jacob, the son of Leith, stumbled over a lump 
of salt, which he unwanly tasted with his tongue 
Salt, among the orientals, is the symbol of hospita- 
lity, and the pious robber immediately retired with- 
out spoil or damage The discoveiy of this honour- 
ab Ic behaviour recommended Jacob to pardon and 
trust , he led an army at first for his benefactor, at 
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last for himself, subdued Persia, and threatened the 
residence of the Abbassides On his march towards 
Bagdad, the conqueror was arrested by a fever He 
gave audience in bed to the ambassador of the ca- 
liph , and beside him on a table w ere exposed a 
naked soymitar, a crust of brown bread, and a bunch 
of onions “ If I die,” said he, “ ymur master is 
delivered from liis fears If I live, tins must deter- 
mine betwmen us If I am vanquished, I can return 
without reluctance to the homely fare of my youth ” 
From the height where he stood, the descent would 
not have been so soft or harmless a timely death 
secured his own repose and that of the caliph, who 
paid with the most lavish concessions the retreat of 
his brother Amrou to the palaces of Shiraz and Is- 
pahan The Abbassides were too feeble to contend, 
too proud to forgive they invited the powerful dy- 
nasty of the Samamdes, who passed The Samamdec, 
the Oxus with ten thousand horse, so a D 874—099 
poor, that their stirrups were of wood , so brave, 
that they vanquished the Soffarian army, eight times 
more numerous than their own The captive Amrou 
was sent in chains, a grateful offering to the court 
of Bagdad , and as the victor was content with the 
inheritance of Transoxianaand Chorasan, the realms 
of Persia returned for a while to the allegiance of 
the caliphs The provinces of Syria and Egypt w ere 
twice dismembered by their Turkish slaves, of the 
race of Toulun and Ikshidf These TheToulamdes 
barbanans, in religion andmanners the 
countrymen ofMahomet, emerged from A d 934-9(«’ 
the bloody factions of the palace to a provincial com- 
mand and an independent throne tlieir names be- 
came famous and formidable in their time , but the 
founders of these two potent dynasties confessed, 
either in words or actions, the vanity of ambition 
The first on his death-bed implored the meicy of 
God to a sinner, ignorant of tlie limits of his own 
power the second, in the midst of four hundred 
thousand soldiers and eight thousand slav cs, con- 
cealed from every human eye the chamber where 
he attempted to sleep Their sons were educated 
in the vices of kings , and both Egypt and Syria 
were recovered and possessed by the Abbassides 
during an interval of thirty years In the decline 
of their empire, Mesopotamia, with the important 
cities of Mosul and Aleppo, was occupied by the 
Arabian pnnees of the tribe o( llama- 
dan The poets of their court could 
repcat, without a blush, that nature ^ ® 892 I 1001 
had formed their countenances for beauty, their 
tongues for eloquence, and their hands for liberality 
and valour but the genuine tale of the elevation 
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Of the Simanides- are described in thi* V.«i i * 7“** wie ntcsof that 
fionofMirchond v ct the most Instory ami Lalin ver. 

by llte diligence or ni D Herbeint “‘^'^•■adalrcady been drained 
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and reign of the Hamadamtes, exhibits a scene of 
treachery, murder, and parricide At the same fatal 
penod, the Persian kingdom was again usurped by 
TheBoiTido d} nasty of the Bowides, by the 

A D S33— 1035 sword of three brothers, who, under 
lanous names, were staled the support and columns 
of the state, and who, from the Caspian sea to the 
ocean, would suffer no tyrants but themselves 
Under their reign, tlie language and genius of 
Persia revived and the Arabs, three hundred and 
four years after the death of Mahomet, were de- 
prived of the sceptre of the east 
Fallen state of Sahdi, the twentieth of the Abbas- 
Ba'ihil*’'” sides, and the thirty-ninth of the suc- 
A D 936, &c cessors of Mahomet, was the last who 
desen ed the title of commander of the faithful ,i 
the last (says Abulfeda) who spoke to the people, 
or conversed with the learned , the last who, in the 
expense of his household, represented the wealth 
and magnificence of the ancient caliphs After 
him, the lords of the eastern world were reduced to 
the most abject misery, and exposed to the blows 
and insults of a servile condition The revolt of 
the provinces circumscribed their dominions with- 
in the walls of Bagdad , but that capital still con- 
tained an innumerable multitude, vain of their 
paiit fortune, discontented with their present state, 
and oppressed by the demands of a treasury which 
had formerly been replenished by tlie spoil and 
tribute of nations Their idleness w as exercised 
by faction and controversy Under the mask of 
piety, the rigid followers of Hanbal' invaded the 
pleasures of domestic life, burst into the bouses of 
plebeians and princes, spilt the wine, broke the 
instruments, beat the musicians, and dishonoured, 
with infamous suspicions, the associates of eveiy 
handsome youth In each profession, which al- 
lowed room for two persons, the one was a votary, 
the other an antagonist, of All, and the Abbas- 
sides were awakened by the clamorous gnef of the 
sectaries, who denied their title, and cursed their 
progenitors A turbulent people could only be 
repressed by a military force , but who could satisfy 
the avarice or assert the discipline of the merce- 
naries themselves^ The African and the Turkish 
{guards drew their swords against each other, and 
the chief commanders, the emirs al Omra,' im- 
prisoned or deposed their sovereigns, and violated 
the sanctuary of the mosch and haram If the ca- 
liphs escaped to the camp or court of any neigh- 
bouring pnnee, their deliverance was a change of 
servitude, till they were prompted by despair to 

q llic est uUimit« dialifah qiii multiim atque aaepiiM pro concinne 

f teroraviU Fuit ctiam ultimus qui otium cum eruditia et facrtis 

mminibus fallere lulariterque a{p>re soleret Ultimua tandem chalifa 
nimciiivumptiH atipendia reditu 9 fettlie«uri,culinis coeteraqueomni^ 
niiltca |>onipa pnorum diihrarum ad iiiMar companta fuerint Vide, 
bimus enim panllo po^t qtiam indignis etsemlibu^ ludibriis exasHati, 
qiiam ad Immilem fortunam ultimiimque contemptum abjecti fuerint 
111 quondam potenti«Mmi totius terrariim orientoliiim orbip domini 
Abulfird Annal Moslem p 261 T 1iare(.iveii tins pas^^c astlieman 
ner and tone of Abulfeda, but the cast of Xiatiii elnqitcnre belongs more 
properly to Reiske The Arabian bistorian (p 2t>5 257 261~2C9 286 
ficc ) has supplied me with the most interesting fictsof thi> para,,rapli 
T Their ma^er on a similar occasion showed himself of a more in 
dulgeiit and tolerating spirit Ahmed Cbn Hanbal, tlie head of one of 


invite the Bowides, the sultans of Persia, who si- 
lenced the factions of Bagdad bj their irresistible 
arms The civil and militaiy pow ers were assumed 
by Moezaldowlat, the second of the three brothers, 
and a stipend of sixty thousand pounds sterling 
was assigned by his generosity for the private ex- 
pense of the commander of the faithful But on 
the fortieth day, at the audience of the ambassadors 
of Ghorasan, and in the presence of a trembling 
multitude, the caliph w as dragged from his throne 
to a dungeon, by the command of the stranger, and 
the rude hands of his Dilemites His palace was 
pillaged, his cj'es were put out, and the mean am- 
bition of the Abhassides aspired to the vacant sta- 
tion of danger and disgrace In the school of 
adversitj , the luxurious caliphs resumed the grave 
and abstemious virtues of the primitive times De- 
spoiled of their armour and silken robes, they fasted, 
they prayed, they studied the Koran and the tra- 
dition of the Sonnites , they performed, with zeal 
and knowledge, the functions of tlicir ecclesiastical 
character The respect of nations still waited on 
the successors of the apostle, the oracles of the law 
and conscience of the faithful, and the weakness 
or division of tlieir tj rants sometimes restored the 
Abhassides to the sovereignty of Bagdad But 
their misfortunes had been imhittered bj the tri- 
umph of the Fatimites, the real or spurious progeny 
of Ah Ansing from the extremity of Africa, these 
successful Yiv als extinguished, in Egypt and Syria, 
both the spiritual and temporal authority of the 
Abhassides and the monarch of the Nile insulted 
the humble pontiff on the banks of the Tigris 

In the declining age of the caliphs, 
in the century which elapsed after the tiie Giwki 
war of Tlieophilus and Motassem, tlie 
hostile transactions of the two nations were confined 
to some inroads by sea and land, the fruits of their 
close vicinity and indelible hatred But when the 
eastern w orld was convulsed and broken, the Greeks 
were roused from tlicir lethargy by the hopes of 
conquest and revenge The Byzantine empiie, 
since the accession of the Basilian race, had re- 
posed in peace and dignity, and they might en- 
counter with their entire strength the front of some 
petty emir, w hose rear w as assaulted and threatened 
by bis national foes of the Mahometan faith The 
lofty titles of the morning star, and the death of the 
baracens,^ were applied in the public acclamations 
to Niccphorus Phocas, a pnnee as renowned in the 
camp as he was unpopular in the city nednetmn of 
In the subordinate station of great 

the four orthodox sects ms born at Basrdad A H ICl, and died there 
A H 241 He fought and sufiered in the dispute concerning tliecrea 
tion of the Koran 

a The office of riair •iris superseded bj (he emiral Omn, Impentnr 
Imperatornm a title Srst instituted hj Radhi, and irhirh merged at 
length in the Boirides and Seljiikides vectigalibiis et tribiitis et 
eiiriis per onincs regioiies pnefrcit, ^ussitqiie in omiiibiis sugi.estisni 
minis eius in ronrinnibtis mrntinnem fieri (Abiilphnragius, Dynast, p 
ISO) It IS lihetrisc mentioned by Llmaciii (p 2M, 255) 

» I lutpiaiid irliose clinirric temper was imbittered by Ins iinrasy 
sitnatinn suz„(s|s the names of reproach and contempt more applica- 
ble to Nicrphoriis than the lain titles of the Greeks Bcce venit Stella 
matutiiia siiigit Lous reacrbcmtobtutii sobs radios, |iallida Saiaceno 
rum mors, Xicepborus uedui 
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domestic, or general of llic east, he redudbd the 
^ island of Crete, and extirpated the nest of pirates 
who had so long defied, nitli impunity, the majesty 
of the empire « His military genius was displaj'cd 
in the conduct and success of the enterprise, which 
had so often failed W'lth loss and dishonour The 
Saracens were confounded hy the landing of his 
troops on safe and lei el bridges, which he cast 
from the i essels to the shore Se\en months « ere 
consumed in the siege of Candia , the despair of 
the native Cretans was stimulated hy the frequent 
aid of their brethren of Africa and Spam , and, 
after the massy wall and double ditch had been 
stormed by tlie Greeks, a hopeless conflict was still 
maintained in the streets and houses of the city The 
whole island was subdued in the capital, and a snb- 
^ missive people accepted, w itliout resistance, the bap- 
tism of the conqueror * Constantinople applauded 
tlie long-forgotten pomp of a triumph but the im- 
perial diadem was the sole reward that could repaj 
the sen ices, or satisfy tlie ambition, of Nicephoros 

The eastern con J'OUllger Ro- 

*5l'wrus PboraT ”*®*"*®» fourlli in lincal descent of 
aXjohn z^is. the Basilion race, his widow Theopha- 
A D successively mamed Nicephoros 

063-975 Phocas and lus assassin John Zimis- 
ces, the two heroes of the age They reigned as the 
guardians and colleagues of her infant sons , and 
the twelve years of their militaiy command form 
the most splendid penod of the Byzantine annals 
The subjects and confederates, whom they led to 
war, appeared, at least in the eyes of an enemj, 
two bandred tbousaad strong , and of these about 
thirty thousand were armed w'lth cuirasses r a train 
of four thousand moles attended their march , and 
their evening camp was regularly fortified ivith an 
enclosure of iron spikes A senes of bloody and 
undecisive combats is nothing moie than an antici- 
pation of what would have been efTected in a few 
years by the course of nature but I shall bnefly 
prosecute the conquests of the two emperors from 
the lulls of Cappadocia to the desert of Bagdad 
Connuest of Tile siegcs of Mopsuestia and Tarsus, 
c.i.c.a j„ Cilicia, first exercised the skill and 
perseverance of their troops, on whom, at this mo- 
-• ment, I shall not hesitate to bestow the name of 
r Romans In the double city of Mopsuestia, which 
is divided by the nver Saras, two hundred thousand 
Moslems were predestined to deatli or slavcir'a 
surprising degree of population, which must at iJast 
mclude the inhabitants of the depending distncts 
They were sunounded and taken by assault, but 
Tarsus was reduced by the slow prograss of famine 
and no sooner had the Saracens yielded on bonour- 

« (lorn 
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able terms, than they were mortified by the distant 
and unprofitable view of the naval succours of 
Egypt They w ere dismissed with a safe-conduct 
to the confines of Syria , a part of the old Christians 
had quietly lived under their dominion, and the 
vacant habitations were replenished bj a new co- 
lonj . But the moscli was converted into a stable , 
tlie pulpit was delivered to the flames , many rich 
crosses of gold and gems, the spoils of Asiatic 
churches, were made a grateful offering to the piety 
or avance of the emperor, and he transported the 
gates of Mopsuestia and Tarsus, which were fixed 
in the wall of Constantinople, an eternal monument 
of his victory After they had forced inrawBof 
and secured the narrow passes of 
mount Amanns, the tw-o Roman princes repeatedly 
carried tlieir arms into the heart of Syria Yet, 
instead of assaulting the walls of Antiocli, the 
humanity or superstition of Nicephorus appeared 
to respect the ancient metropolis of the east be 
contented himself with drawing round the city a 
line of circumvallation , left a stationary army , and 
instructed his lieutenant to expect, without impa- 
tience, the return of sprwff But in the depth of 
winter, in a dark and rainy night, an adventurous 
subaltern, with three hundred soldiers, approached 
the rampart, applied his scaling-ladders, occupied 
two adjacent tow'crs, stood firm against the pressure 
of multitudes, and bravely maintained his post till 
he was relieved by the tardy, though effectual, sup- 


port of bis reluctant chief The first 


Uccarery of 


tumnlt of slaughter and rapine sub- Aniiocb 
sided, the reign of Cscsar and of Chnst was re- 
stored , and the efforts of a hundred thousand 
Saracens, of the armies of Sjna and the fleets of 
Afnca, were consumed without effect before the 
walls of Antioch The rojal city of Aleppo was 
subject to SeifeddowIat,of the dynasty of Hamadan 
who clouded bis past glory hy the precipitate re- 
treat which abandoned his kingdom and capital to 
the Roman invaders In his stately palace, that 
stood without the walls of Aleppo, they joyfully 
seized a well-furnished magazine of arms, a stable 
of fourteen hundred mules, and thice hundred bags 
of silver and gold But the « alls of the city with- 
stood the strokes of their baltenng-rams , and the 
besiegers pitched thcir terns on the neighbounng 
mountain of Jaushan Their retreat exasperated 
the ^aml of the townsmen and mercenaries, the 
gu^ard of the gates and ramparts was deserted, and 
while they funously charged each other in the 
markct-placc, tliey were surprised and destroyed bv 
the sword of a common enemy The male sex was 
exterminated by the sword , ten thousand youths 

Wocif Ac (AnnnI JCccIc 
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were led into captivity , the weight of the precious 
spoil exceeded the strength and number of the 
beasts of burthen , the superfluous remainder was 
burnt , and nfter a licentious possession of ten days, 
tlic Romans marched away from the naked and 
bleeding city In their Syrian inroads they com- 
manded the husbandmen to cultivate their lands, 
tliat they themselves, in the ensuing season, might 
reap the benefit more than a hundred cities were 
reduced to obedience , and eighteen pulpits of the 
principal moschs were committed to the flames to 
expiate the sacnlege of the disciples of Mahomet 
The classic names of Hierapolis, Apamca, and 
Emesa, revive for a moment in the list of conquest 
the emperor Zimisces encamped in the paradise of 
Damascus, and accepted the ransom of a submis- 
sive people , and the torrent was only stopped by 
the impregnable fortress of Tripoli, on the sea-coast 
Passage of the of Phoenicia Since the days of He- 

Enphrates raclius, the Euphrates, below the pas 
sage of mount Taurus, had been impervious, and 
almost invisible, to the Greeks The nver yielded 
a free passage to tlie victorious Zimisces , and the 
histonan may imitate the speed with which he 
overran the once famous cities of Samosata, Edcssa, 
Martyropolis, Amida,* and Nisibis,thc ancient limit 
of the empire in the neighbourhood of the Tigris 
His ardour was quickened by the desire of grasping 
the virgin treasures of Ecbatana,*’ a well-known 
name, under which tlie Bjs^antine wnter has con- 
cealed die capital of the Abbassides The con- 
sternation of the fugitiv es had already diffused the 
terror of his name , but tbc fancied riches of Bag- 
dad had already been dissipated by the avarice and 
Danger of prodigality of domestic tyrants The 
Bagdad prayers of the people, and tlie stem 
demands of the lieutenant of the Bowides, required 
the caliph to provide for the defence of the city 
The helpless Mothi replied, that his arms, his re- 
venues, and his provinces, had been tom from his 
lianas, and that he was ready to abdicate a dignity 
which he was unable to support The cmir was 
inexorable , the furniture of the palace was sold , 
and the paltry pnee of forty thousand pieces of gold 
was instantly consumed in private luxuiyr But 
the apprehensions of Bagdad were relieved hy the 
retreat of the Greeks , thirst and hunger guarded 
the desert of Mesopotamia, and tlie emperor, sa- 

A 1 Jic text of Leo the deacon, in the corrupt namev of Emeta and 
nijctar^im, reieals the cities of Amida and Martyropolis (Miafarekin 
See Abulfeda, Geograph p 24S vers Reiske) Of the foriner, Leo 
observe , urits munita ct liliistris, of the latter, clara atque conspicua 
opibnsque et pecorc, reliquis rjus prorinciis urbibus atqiie oppidls 
longe pnrstans 

b Ut et Ecbatana pcrgerct Agarenonimque regiam ererteret aiunt 
enim urbiiim qum usqiiam sunt ac toto orw rxistunt fehcisnmani esse 
auroqiie ditissimam (Leo Oiacon apud Pvginm tom ir p 3t ) This 
splendid description suitaonly vrilh Bagdad, and cannot possibly apply 
either to Hamadan the true Ecbatnna, (D Anville, Geog Aiicienne, tom 
II p 237 ) or 1 aiiris vvhuh has commonly been mistaken for that city 
The name of Ecbataiia in the same indennitc sense, is transferred by 
a more classic authority (Cicero pro Lege Manilla, c 4 ] to the royal 
seat of Mithridales, I'm,, of Pontus 

e See the Annals of Elmacin, Abutpharagms and Abulfedv, from 
A II 351 to A II SGI niid the reigns of Nicephnrus PliocasaiidJolm 
/imisces in the Chronicles Ilf Znnaras, (tom ii I xvi p 139 I xtn 
215) and Cedreniis (Comprnd p dill— 684} Their manifold defects 
are partly supplied by the MS history of Leo the deacon, which Pa„i 
obtained from the Benedictines, and has inserted almost entire, in a 
Latin version (Critics, tom hi p 1173 tom Ir p 37} 


tmted with glory, and laden with oriental spoils, 
returned to Constantinople, and displayed, in his 
triumph, the silk, the aromatics, and three hundred 
myriads of gold and silver Yet the pow ers of the 
cast had been bent, not broken, by this transient 
hurricane After the departure of the Greeks, the 
fugitive princes returned to their capitals , the sub- 
jects disclaimed tlieir involuntaiy oaths of allegi- 
ance , the Moslems again purified their temples, 
and overturned the idols of the saints and martyrs , 
the Neotorians and Jacobites preferred a Saracen 
to an orthodox master , and the numbers and spirit 
of the Melchitcs were inadequate to the support of 
the church and state Of these extensive con- 
quests, Antioch, with the cities of Cilicia and the 
isle of Cyprus, was alone restored, a pemiaiient and 
useful accession to the Roman empire <= 


CHAP LIII 

State of t/ie eastem empiie tn the tenth centw y — 
Extent and dtvtston — Wealth and levcnue — 
Palace of Constantinople — Titles and offices — 
Pride and powet of the tmperois — Tactics of the 
Gieehs, Arabs, and Fianhs — Loss of the Latin 
tongue — Studies and solitude of the Greehs 

A RAV of historic light seems to beam ‘VTcmnml of the 
from the darkness of the tenth century 
We open with curiosity and respect the royal v olumes 
of Constantine Porphyrogenitus ■ which he com- 
posed at a mature age for the instruction of his son, 
and which promise to unfold the state of the east- 
em empire, both in peace and war, both at home 
and abroad In the first of these 
works he minutely desenbes the pom- stnutme For. 
pons ceremonies of the church and l’**>™senitus 
palace of Constantinople, according to his own 
practice and that of his predecessors’* In the 
second, he attempts an accurate survey of the pro- 
vinces, the themes, as they w ere then denominated, 
both of Europe and Asia ' The system of Roman 
tactics, the discipline and order of the troops, and 
the military operations by land and sea, are ex- 
plained in the third of these didactic collections, 
which may bo asenbed to Constantine or his father 
Leo * In the fourth, of the administration of the 

a The epithet of Hfip^tpoYcvriTOf, Porpin rogcnitus* born in the 
purple, IS ele^Aantly defined by Claudian 

Ardim jiruatos nescit fortuim Penates, 

£t regitiim cum luce dedit Cognata potestas 
Excepil Tyrio veuerabile pig^nus in ostro 
And Dncang^e, in his Greek and Latin Glossane.i, produces many pas- 
sa{^ expressne of the ^me idei 

b A splendid MS of Constantine, de Csremonits Aulie et CccIlsigl 
Bysantine wandered from Constantinople to Bud*i, Fnnkfort, and 
Lcipsic where it was published in a splendid edition by Letch and 
1lci«ke (A D 1751 lo foho,) with such slavish priise as editors neier 
fail to bestow on the worthy or worthless object of their toil 
c Ste in the first volume of Bandtiri*s Imperinm Oncntale, Coostan 
4”*>u'de Thematlbus p 1—24 de Administrando Imperio p 45—127 
^oit Veiict The text of the old edition of Meursius » corrected from 
a MS of the royal library of Pans winch Isaac Casinbon had formerly 
Men, (Lpist au Pol^blum, p 10} and the sense is illiiMrated by two k 
tnipsof Willhm Deslisle the prince of ^ographer*, till the appearance I 
of the greater B Am life o o i • 

d The Tictics of Leo and Constintine are puhti«hed with the aid of 
^me new MSS in the great edition of tlie works of Metiralus by the 
learned John Lami (tom \i p 531-920 1211—1417 Florent 1745.) 
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empire, he leieals the secrets of the Byzantine ^ 
policy, in fnendly or hostile intercourse with the 
nations of the earth The literary labours of the 
age, the practical systems of laws, agriculture, and 
history, might redound to the benefit of the subject 
and the honour of the Macedonian princes The 
sivty books of the Basthes,^ the code and pandects 
of cuiI jurisprudence, were gradually framed in the 
three first reigns of that prosperous dynasty The 
art of agrieulture had amused the leisure, and c\cr- 
ciscd the pens, of the best and wisest of the ancients , 
and their chosen precepts are comprised in the 
twenty books of the Geopontes ^ of Constantine At 
his command, the historical examples of vice and 
virtue were methodized in fifty-three books,® and 
every citizen might apply to his contemporaries or 
himself, the lesson or the warning of past times 
From the august character of a legislator, the sove- 
reign of the east descends to the more humble office 
of a teacher and a scribe and if liis successors and 
subjects were regardless of his paternal cares, wc 
may inherit and enjoy the everlasting legacy 
Their imper- A closer survey Will indeed reduce 
feciions t|,g value of the gift, and the gratitude 
of posterity in the possession of these imperial 
treasures wc may still deplore our poicrtj and ig- 
norance , and the fading glories of their authors 
will be obliterated by indifiercnce or contempt 
The Basilics will sink to a broken copy, a partial 
and mutilated version, in the Greek language, of the 
laws of Justinian, but the sense of the old civilians 
15 often superseded by the influence of bigotry , and 
the absolute prohibition of divorce, concubinage, 
and interest for money, enslaves the freedom of 
trade and the happiness of pnvate life In the his- 
torical book, a subject of Constantine might admire 
the inimitable virtues of Greece and Rome he 
might learn to what a pitch of energy and elevation 
the human character bad formerly aspired But a 
contrary effect must lia\ c been produced by a new 
edition of the lives of the saints, which the great 
logothete, or chancellor of the empire, was directed 
to prepare and the dark fund of superstition was 
enriched by the fabulous and florid legends of Simon 
the Mctapln ast The ments and miracles of the 
whole calendar arc of less account in the eyes of a 
sage, than the toil of a single husbandman, who 



xil n 425— dlO and Heincccius (Ilfst Juris 'itomani, n 390— sgg 
and Giaunonc, (Istoria Civile de Napoli, tom i p 450-458 ) as liwl 
lorical civilians miy be uwfiiUy consulted Forty one booki of this 
Greek code have bceii published, with a Latin version, \n ClMrlcs 
Annibal Fabrottns, (Pan., UH7) in .even tomes in folio fSur other 
books have since bren discoicrcd, and arc inserted in Gerard Meerman s 
Noviis Thesaurus Juris Civ et Canon tom v Of the whole woJfc 
the sixty boolw John ^unclaiius has printed (Basil, 1575 lauecfooue 
orsy^psis The hundred and lliirtecn noiels, or new Ians, of lii 
may be found in the Corpus Juris Civihs “ 

f I have used the last and best edition of the Geoponic.,(bj Nichnl-is 
Niclas, Lipsite, 1781 2voIs in octavo) 1 read in the iircftw thS 
the same emperor restored the lonp forgotten systems of Vheton’e and 
phdosophy and his two books of Hmmalnca,or Horse dIiVmc 

4D3-!lo? iom ' 

e Of these fifty three book., or titles, only two hive been nresened 
md printed, de Legitionibiis (by Fulviiis TJrsinus Antwern 2 

Daniel Hiesclichiis, August Vindel 1603 ) and de’l^rtutibns et^ii™ 
(by Henry Valesius, or de Valois Pans 1634 ) Vitus 
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multiplies the gifts of the Creator, and supplies the 
food of his brethren Yet the royal authors of the 
Geopomes were more seriously employed in ex- 
pounding the precepts of the destroying art, which 
has been taught since the days of Xenophon,* as the 
art of heroes and kings But the Tactics of Leo 
and Constantine are mingled with the baser alloy 
of the age in which they liv cd It was destitute of 
original genius , they implieitly transenbe the rules 
and maxims which had been confirmed by victories 
It was unskilled in the propriety of style and 
method , they blindly confound the most distant 
and discordant institutions, the phalanx of Sparta 
and that of Maccdon, the legions of Cato and Tra- 
jan, of Augustus and Theodosius Even the use, 
or at least the importance, of these military rudi- 
ments may be fairly questioned their general 
theory is dictated by reason , but the merit, as well 
as diificulty, consists in the application The dis- 
cipline of a soldier is formed by exercise rather than 
by study the talents of a commander arc appro- 
priated to those calm, though rapid, minds, which 
nature produces to decide the fate of armies and 
nations the former is the habit of a life, the latter 
the glance of a moment , and the battles won by les- 
sons of tactics may be numbered with the epic 
poems created from the rules of ciiticism The 
book of ceremonies is a recital, tedious yet imper- 
fect, of the despicable pageantry which bad infected 
the church and state since the gradual decay of the 
purity of the one and the power of the other A re- 
view of the themes or provinces might promise such 
audientic and useful information, as the curiosity of 
government only can obtain, instead of traditionary 
fables on the origin of the cities, and malicious epi- 
grams on the vices of their inhabitants v Such in- 
formation the historian would have been pleased to 
record , nor should his silence be condemned if the 
most interesting objects, the population of the 
capital and provinces, the amount of the taxes and 
revenues, the numbers of subjects and strangers 
who served under the imperial standard, have been 
unnoticed by Leo the philosopher, and his son Con- 
stantine His treatise of the public administration 
IS stained with the same blemishes , yet it is dis- 
criminated by peculiar merit the antiquities of the 
nations may be doubtful or fabulous , but the gco- 

h TJic life and writings of Simon JUctaiilira.tc'i arc described bv 
IlvDkia., (de Scriptoribiis Bysanl ji 418-460) Tins biographer of 
tlw fiamts liimsOr in a loose jiaraplirasc of tlie sense op non- 

ancient acts His Greek i lictoric is aoViti panpliraiicd in 
M>e Latin ecrsion ofSuriiis, and scarcely i thread cm be now visible of 
lUe original texture 


1 According to the first book of the Cjropicdia, professors of tactics 

SgV^^cc nm,t“r“ 

TncLci would be a 


Tnri L® be understood A good coition of all the Scrlptorw 

Tnclici would be a task not unworthy of a schnhr His lodustrv 
might discover some new MSS , and his learning might Illustrate tim 
innitapy liiBtorvof the ancietitfl ‘nut ftii« Lftimifu* i— i.t™.. 


Itarylnstor^fthcmcmf ’Butthis:^^^^^^^^^^ 

dier and alas ' anintiis Ici hus is no more •laewisc v 


soldier and alas’ Quintus Icihus is no more 
k After oWrving that the demerit of the Cappadocians rose in nrn. 
^rtion to their rank and riches, he inserts a more pointed wimm 
which IS ascribed to Dctnodocus cpiprani. 


Ko)rira«o*n» wot’ egiava xosn iaKtv, aWa xai ourn 
KorBave, •tcumiievn oifioTor toBoXoi 
I lie sting IS precisely the same with the French , 

Freron Dn serpent mnrdit Jean Freron— Eh hicn » 

''’Is ire seldom reid m the AnYhSlnfl,*? 
should be curious to learn tlirougli wbat channel itvra. ^ 

A'“r (Constantin Porpliyroeen de Thcii^ ^ 

Analcet Grme tom ii p 56 BroLf Ambolo 'n, 1 I? !, 211) 
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graph} and manners of the barbanc world are 
Embassy of L<ut delineated with curious accuracy Of 
praod these nations, the Franks alone were 
qualified to observe in their turn, and to describe, 
the metropolis of the east The ambassador of the 
great Otho, a bishop of Cremona, has painted the 
state of Constantinople about the middle of the 
tenth century his style is glowing, his narrative 
lively, his observation keen , and even the preju- 
dices and passions of Liutprand are stamped with 
an original character of freedom and genius ' 
From this scanty fund of foreign and domestic ma- 
tenals, 1 shall investigate the form and substance 
of the Byzantine empire , the provinces and wealth, 
the civil government and military force, the cha- 
racter and literature, of the Greeks in a period of 
siK hundred years, from the reign of Heraclius to 
the successful invasion of the Franks or Latins 
The themes, or After the final division between the 
provinces of the sons of Tlieodosius, the swarms of bar- 
'rmuriii^very banans from Scythia and Germany 
overspread the provinces and extin- 
guished the empire of ancient Rome The weak- j 
ness of Constantinople was concealed by extent of 
dominion her limits were inviolate, or at least 
entire , and the kingdom of Justinian was enlarged 
by the splendid acquisition of Afnca and Italy 
But the possession of these new conquests was 
transient and precarious, and almost a moiety of 
the eastern empire was torn away by the arms of 
the Saracens Syria and Egy pt were oppressed by 
the Arabian caliphs , and, after the reduction of 
Afnca, their lieutenants invaded and subdued the 
Roman province which had been changed into the 
Gothic monarchy of Spain The islands of the 
Mediterranean were not inaccessible to their naval 
powers , and it was from their extreme stations, 
the harbours of Crete and the fortresses of Cilicia, 
that the faithful or rebel emirs insulted the mqjcsty 
of the throne and capital The remaining provin- 
ces under the obedience of the emperors, were cast 
into a new mould , and the junsdiction of the pre- 
sidents, the consulars, and the counts, was super- 
seded by the institution of the themes,”' or militaiy 
governments, which prevailed under the successors 
of Heraclius, and arc described by the pen of the 
royal author Of the tuenty-nine themes, twelve 
in Europe and seventeen in Asia, the ongin is 
obscure, the etymology doubtful or capricious the 
limits were arbitrary and fluctuating , but some 
particular names, that sound the most strangely to 
our ear, were derived from the character and attri- 
butes of the troops that were maintained at the ex- 
pense, and for the guard, of the respective divisions 

1 The Lecatio Liutpiandi Episeopi Cremonen<is ad Nieephorum 
Phocam, is inserted lo Muraton, Scriptores Bmim Italicarum, tom 
II pars I 

m See Constantine de Thematibiis, in Banduri tom ! p 1—30 who 
owns, that the word is ovt waXoio Oeiia is used by Maurice (Stiata- 
nro I II c 3.) Tor a legion from whence the name was easily trans. 
ferred lo its post or province. (Ducange Gloss. Griee tom ■ p 4S7, 
4SS.) Some etymologies are attempted for the Opsician, Optimician, 
Tliracesiao, themes 

n Ayioc veXator, as it is si) led by the modern Greeks from which 
the corhipt names of Archipelago I Archipel and the Arches, have 
been transformed by geographers and seamen (D’Anrille, Geographie 


The vanity of the Greek princes most eagerly 
grasped the shadow of conquest and the memory 
of lost dominion A new Mesopotamia was created 
on the western side of the Euphrates the appella- 
tion and prmtor of Sicily were transferred to a nar- 
row slip of Calabna , and a fragment of the duchy 
of Beneventum was promoted to the style and title 
of the theme of Lombardy In the decline of the 
Arabian empire, the successors of Constantine might 
indulge their pride in more solid advantages The 
victones of Nicephoros, John Zimisces, and Basil 
the second, revived the fame, and enlarged the 
boundanes, of the Roman name the province of 
Cilicia, the metropolis of Antioch, the islands of 
Crete and Cyprus, were restored to the allegiance 
of Christ and Caesar one third of Italy was an- 
nexed to the throne of Constantinople the king- 
dom of Bulgaria was destroyed , and the last 
sovereigns of the Macedonian dynasty extended 
their sway from the sources of the Tigris to the 
neighbourhood of Rome In the eleventh century, 
the prospect was again clouded by new enemies 
and new misfortunes the relics of Italy were swept 
away by the Norman adventurers , and almost all 
the Asiatic branches were dissevered from the Ro- 
man trunk by the Turkish conquerors After these 
losses, the emperors of the Comnenian family con- 
tinued to reign from the Danube to Peloponnesus, 
and from Belgrade to Nice, Trebizond, and the 
winding stream of the Meander The spacious pro- 
vinces of Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece, were 
obedient to their sceptre , the possession of Cyprus, 
Rhodes, and Crete, vvas accompanied by the fifty 
islands of the iEgean or Holy Sea and the rem- 
nant of their empire transcends the measure of the 
largest of the European kingdoms 
The same princes might assert, with 
dignity and truth, that of all the mo- nnd populous, 
narchs of Chnstendom they possessed 
the greatest rity," the most ample revenue, the most 
flourishing and populous state With the decline 
and fall of the empire, the cities of the west had 
decayed and fallen , nor could the ruins of Rome, 
or the mud walls, wooden hovels, and narrow pre- 
cincts, of Paris and London, prepare the Latin 
stranger to contemplate the situation and extent 
of Constantinople, her stately palaces and churches, 
and the arts and luxury of an innumerable people 
Her treasures might attract, but her virgin strength 
had repelled, and still promised to repel, the auda- 
cious invasion of the Persian and Bulgarian, the 
Arab and the Russian The provinces were less 
fortunate and impregnable , and few districts, few 
cities, could be discovered which had not been no- 

Ancienne tom i p 281 Ana1)se de la Carte de la Greee, p CO) 
The numben of monks or caloyers in all the islands and the acyaceDt 
mountain of Atlios (Obseri~itions de Belon fol 32. verso ) monte santo, 
might justify the epithet of holy, ayioc a slight alteration from the 
original aiYuioc, imposed bj the Donans, vrho in their dialect, care 
the 6„iirative name of ciiyer or goat^ to the bounding iraves (Vos. 
sius, apiid Cellarinm Geognph Antiq tom i p 829 } 
o According to the Jenish traseller who had visited Europe and 
Asia Constantiniuile was eqinlled only by Bagdad the great city of 
the Ismaehtes. (Vo) age de Benjamin de Tudele, par Baratier, tom i 
c 5 p 46) 
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* lated by some fierce barbanan, impatient to despoil> 
because he was hopeless to possess From the age 
of Justinian the eastern empire was sinking below 
its former level the powers of destruction were 
more active than those of improvement, and the 
calamities of war n ere imbittercd by the more per- 
manent evils of civil and ecclesiastical tyranny 
The captive who had escaped from the barbarians 
was often stripped and imprisoned by the ministers 
of his sovereign the Greek superstition relaxed 
the mind by prayer, and emaciated the body by 
fasting , and the multitude of convents and festivals 
diverted many hands and many days from the tem- 
poral service of mankind Yet the subjects of the 
Byzantine empire were still the most dexterous and 
diUgent of nations , their country was blessed by 
nature with every advantage of soil, climate, and 
situation , and, m the support and restoration of 
the arts, their patient and peaceful temper was 
more useful than the warlike spirit and feudal 
anarchy of Europe The provinces that still ad- 
hered to the empire were repcopled and ennehed 
by the misfortunes of those which were irrecover- 
ably lost From the yoke of the caliphs, the catho- 
lics of Syria, Egypt, and Africa, retired to the 
allegiance of their prince, to the society of their 
brethren the movable wealth, which eludes the 
search of •oppression, accompanied and alleviated 
their exile , and Constantinople received into her 
bosom the fugitive trade of Alexandria and Tyre 
The chiefs of Armenia and Scythia, who fled from 
hostile or religious persecution, were hospitably 
entertained tlicir followers were encoaraged to 
build new cities and to cultivate waste lands , and 
many spots, both in Europe and Asia, presoned the 
name, the manners, or at least the memory, of tlicse 
national colonies Even the tribes of barbarians 
who had seated themselves in arms on the territory 
of the empire, were gradually reclaimed to the laws 
of the church and state . and as long as they were 
separated from the Greeks, their postenty supplied 
a race of faithful and obedient soldiers Rid wo 
possess sufficient materials to survey the twenty-nine 
tliemes of the Byzantine monarchy, oar cunositv 
might be satisfied with a chosen example it is 
fortunate enough that the clearest bgbt should be 
thrown on the most interesting province, and the 
name of Peloponnesus will awaken the attention 
of the classic reader 

State of Pelo the eighth centniT in 

ponnea.., Scia the troubled rcign of the IconucJasts, 

Greece, and even Peloponnesus,? were 

overrun by some Sclav oman bands who ontstnpncd 

the royal standard of Bulgaria The strangoTff 
old, Cadmus, andRanaus, and Pelops, bad phated 
in t tat fruitful soil the seeds of policy and learn- 
mg . but the savages of the north eradicated what 


yet remained of tlieir sickly and withered roots 
In this irruption, the country and the inhabitants 
were transformed, the Grecian blood was conta- 
minated , and the proudest nobles of Peloponnesus 
wore branded with the names of foreigners and 
slaves By the diligence of succeeding princes, the 
land was in some measure purified from the bar- 
barians , and the humble remnant was bound by 
an oath of obedience, tribute, and military service, 
which they often renewed and often violated The 
siege of Patras was formed by a singular conenr- 
renco of the Sclavonians of Peloponnesus and the 
Saracens of Africa In llicit last distress, a pious 
fiction of the approach of the prretor of Corinth, 
revived the courage of the citizens Tlieir sally 
was bold and successful , the strangers embarked, 
the rebels submitted, and the glory of the day was 
ascribed to a phantom or a stranger, vvlio fought in 
the foremost ranks under the character of St An- 
drevy the apostle The shrine which contained Ins 
relics was decorated with the tropliics of victory, 
and the captive race was for ever devoted to the 
service and vassalage of the metropolitan church of 
Patras By the revolt of two Sclav onian tnbes in 
the neighbourhood of Hclos and Laccd.emon, the 
peace of the peninsula was often disturbed They 
sometimes insulted the weakness, and sometimes 
resisted the oppression, of the Byzantine govern- 
ment, till at length the approach of their hostile 
brethren extorted a golden bull to define the rights 
and obligations of the Ezzcritcs and Milcngi, whose 
annual tribute was defined at twelve hundred pieces 
of gold. Prom these strangers the imperial geo- 
ffrapher has occuratelj distinguished a domesUc 
and perhaps original race, who, in some degree, 
might derive tbcir blood from the much-injured 
helots The liberality of the Romans, fveemen or 
and especially of Augustus, had en- t-xMi'a 
franchised the maritime cities from the dominion of 
Sparta, and the continuance of the same beaellt 
ennobled tliem with the title of Eleuthcro, or free 
Laconians s In Iho lime of Constantine Porphyro- 
gemtas, they had acquired the name of Mmnotes 
under which they dishonour the claim of liberty by 
the inhuman pillage of all that is shipwrecked on 
their rocky shores Their territory, barren of corn 
but fruitful of olives, extended to the cape of 
Malea they accepted a chief or prince from the 
^y^ntino prmtor, and a light tribute of four hun- 
dred pieces of gold was the badge of their immu- 
nity, rather than of their dependence The freemen 
Of Laconia assumed the character of Romans, and 
long adhered to the religion of the Greeks By the 
zeal of the emperor Basil, they were baptized m 
the faith of Christ but the altars of Venus and 
Neptune had been crowned by these rustic votaries 
five hundred years after they were proscribed in the 
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„ . . Roman world In the theme ot Pelo- 

Cities and re . ,, 

tenue of Pcio ponnesns,' forty cities were still num- 

ponnc«us bered, and the declining state of 
Sparta, Argos, and Connth, may be suspended in 
tlie tenth century, at an equal distance, perhaps, 
between their antique splendour and their present 
desolation The duty of military service, either in 
person or by substitute, was imposed on the lands 
or benefices of the province a sum of five pieces of 
gold was assessed on each of the substantial tenants, 
and the same capitation was shared among several 
heads of infenor value On the proclamation of 
an Italian war, the Peloponnesians excused them- 
selves by a voluntary oblation of one hundred 
pounds of gold, (four thousands pounds sterling,) 
and a thousand horses with their arms and trap- 
pings The churches and monasteries furnished 
their contingent , a sacnlegious profit was extorted 
from the sale of ecclesiastical honours, and the 
indigent bishop of Leucadia* was made responsible 
for a pension of one hundred pieces of gold ‘ 
fllanufactures e<. But the M ealth of the province, and 
jieciaiiy ofaiik, tjQgt of the revenue, were founded 

on the fair and plentiful produce of trade and 
manufactures, and some symptoms of liberal policy 
may be traced in a law which exempts from all 
personal taxes the manners of Peloponnesus, and 
the workmen in parchment and purple This de- 
nomination may be fairly applied or extended to 
the manufactures of linen, woollen, and more es- 
pecially of silk the two former of which had 
flounshed in Greece since the dajs of Homer, and 
the last was introduced perhaps as early as the 
reign of Justinian These arts, which were exer- 
cised at Corinth, Thebes, and Argos, afforded food 
and occupation to a numerous people the men, 
women, and children, were distributed according 
to their age and strength , and if many of these 
were domestic slaves their masters, who directed 
the work and enjoyed the profit, were of a free and 
honourable condition The gifts which a nch and 
generous matron of Peloponnesus presented to the 
emperor Basil, her adopted son, were doubtless 
fabneated in the Grecian looms Danielis bestow ed 
a carpet of fine wool, of a pattern which imitated 
the spots of a peacock’s tail, of a magnitude to 
overspread the floor of a new church, erected in the 
triple name of Christ, of Michael the archangel, 
and of the prophet Elijah She gave six hundred 
pieces of silk and linen, of various use and deno- 


r Constantin de Administrando Imperio 1 ii c SO, 51 52 . 
t The rock of plicate was the southern promonton ’of his island 
and diocese Had he been the excinsise guardian of the Lover’s Lean 
so well known to the readersof Ovid (Epist Sappho) and the Spectator' 
he might have been the richest prelate of Uie Greek church 
t Leuntensis roihi juravit episropus, quotannis rcclesnm vnam 
debereNicephoroaurcos centum persolvere similiter et ceteras plus 
roiiiusie secundum tires vuas (I lutpnnd in Legat p ■489) ' 

" Con'^htine, (in V it Basil c 74 75, 7a p 195 197 in Scrinf 
jK)st Theophanem ) who allows himself to use many technical or bar 
harous words barbarous, ^s he Ttj ruv a/iaffta Rayov 700 

t!r« TiiifToiv nnvaVeKTCiv iJucange labours on some but be was not 
a weaver 

X Hie manufactures of Palermo, as they are described bv niieo 
ralcandiis (Hi't Sicola in proem in Miintori SerinL Rcrum IlahA 
rum tom t p 25C } is a copj of those of Greece. VVithoiit transcrih 
ing his dechmator} sentences which I have rallencd in the text I shall 
oliserie that in this pasxige the strange word exarentatmata. isverj 


mination tbe silk was painted with the Tyrian 
die, and adorned by the labours of the needle , and 
the linen was so exquisitely fine, that an entire piece 
might be rolled in the hollow of a cane " In bis 
description of the Greek manufactures, an historian 
of Sicily discriminates their price, according to tbe 
weight and quality of the silk, tbe closeness of the 
texture, the beauty of the colours, and the taste and 
materials of the embroidery A single, or even a 
double or treble, thread was thought sufiicient for 
ordinary sale , but tbe union of six threads com- 
posed a piece of stronger and more costly work- 
manship Among the colours, he celebrates, with 
afiectation of eloquence, the fieiy blaze of the 
scarlet, and the softer lustre of the green The 
embroidery was raised either in silk or gold the 
more simple ornament of stnpes or circles was sur- 
passed by the nicer imitation of flowers the vest- 
ments that were fabricated for the palace or the 
altar often glittered with precious stones , and the 
figures were delineated in strings of oriental pearls 
Till the twelfth century, Greece alone, of all the 
countries of Christendom, was possessed of the in- 
sect vvho is taught by nature, and of the workmen 
who are instructed by art, to prepare this elegant 
luxury But the secret had been stolen by tbe 
dexterity and diligence of the Arabs the caliphs 
of the cast and west scorned to borrow from the 
unbelievers their furniture and apparel, and tno 
cities of Spain, Almeria and Lisbon, were famous 
for the manufacture, the use, and perhaps the ex- 
portation, of silk It was first introduced into 
Sicily by tbe Normans , and this emi- imnsported from 
gration of trade distinguishes the vie- 
tory of Roger from the uniform and fruitless hos- 
tilities of every age After the sack of Corinth, 
Athens, and Thebes, his lieutenant embarked with 
a captive train of weavers and artificers of both 
sexes, a trophy glorious to their master, and dis- 
graceful to the Greek emperor r The king of Sicily 
was not insensible of tbe value of the present , and, 
m tbe restitution of the prisoners, he excepted only 
the male and female manufacturers of Thebes and 
Connth, who labour, says the Byzantine historian, 
under a baibarous lord, like the old Eretrians in 
the service of Darius* A stately edifice, in the 
palace of Palermo, was erected for the use of tins 
industrious colony ,» and the art was propagated 
by their children and disciples to satisfy the in- 
creasing demand of tlie western world The decay 

properh chinced for exanthemata by Cirisius, the first editor Fa! 
cannns Itred about thejear 1190 

7 Indead interioni Gneciie prog’ressi Corintliium TIieba% Athenas 
antiqiia uobilibie eelebres, expn^ant et maxima ibidem prted& 
mrepta,opifices etiam,qui sericos pTnuos texere soleiitf nb ignomitiiam 
^pcratoris suiqiie priiicipis ^loriam captivos dedueuiit Qiios 
Iw^eriiia, m Palermo Sicilie metropoli collocan% artem texendi stios 
edocere pnecipit, et exhinr predicti ars illa, priusft Grtecis taiituro 
Hiter chrutianos Iiabita, Ronnnis patere ct»it tnpenii* (Otlin 
Frisingen de Gestis Frederici 1 I i c 33 in nluraton Seript I(il 
tom M p 668} Thisexception allows the bishop to celebrate Li«!x)n 
^Dd Almeria in sericorum patinortim opificio proenobili^tmaf, (iii Cliron 
ipud Miiratori, Aiinali d Itilia tom ix p 415) 

* Ntcetaa in Manuel I ii c 8 p 65 He describes these Greel s as 
slcilled coijTpiotic oOgior v^aivttv, as isy Kpotravoex^yra^ rav «^u/if 
Tuv fcac xpvffoirosuv seXut 

* Htie,o Falrandus them nobiles oOicinas. The Arabs had not 

introduced silk thoticfi tiie\ had planted canes and made sugar in the 
plans of PaUrroo. ^ ' 
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of tlie looms of Sicily may be ascnbed to Uic tron- 
blts of the island, and the competition of the Italian 
cities In the year thirteen hundred and fourteen, 
Lucca alone, among her sister republics, enjoyed 
the lucrative monopoly'’ A domestic revolution 
dispersed the manufacturers to Florence, Bologna, 
Venice, Milan, and even the countries beyond the 
Alps , and thirteen years after this event, the statutes 
of Modena enjoin the planting of mulberry trees, 
and regulate the duties on raw silk ” The northern 
climates are less propitious to the education of the 
silkworm , but the industry of France and England^ 
is supplied and ennebed by the productions of Italy 
and China 


iteTcnuc of the ^ repeat the complaint that the 
Greek empire, vague and scanty memorials of the 
times will not afford any just estimate of the taxes, 
the revenue, and the resources of the Greek empire 
From every’ province of Europe and Asia the rivulets 
of gold and silver discharged into the imperial re- 
servoir a copious and perennial stream The separa- 
tion of the branches from the trunk increased the 
rfelative magnitude of Constantinople, and the 
maxims of despotism contracted the state to the 
capital, the capital to the palace, and the palace to 
the royal person A Jewish traveller, who \isitcd 
the east in the twelfth century', is lost in his adniira- 
tion of the Byzantine nebes “ It is here," says 
Benjamin of Tudela, in the queen of cities, that 
the tributes of the Greek empire are annually de- 
posited, and the lofty towers are filled with precious 
magazines of silk, purple, and gold It is said, 
that Constantinople pays each day to her sovereign 
twenty thousand pieces of gold , which are levied on 
the shops, taverns, and markets, on the merchants 
of Persia and Egypt, of Russia and Hungary, of 
Italy and Spam, who frequent the capital by sea 
and land In all pecuniary matters, the authonty 
of a Jew is doubtless respectable , but as the three 
hundred and sixty-five days would produce a yearly 
income exceeding seven millions sterling, I am 
tempted to retrench at least the numerous festivals 
of the Greek calendar The mass of treasure that 
was saved by Theodora and Basil the second, will 
suggest a splendid, though indefinite, idea of their 
supplies and resources The mother of Michael 
before she retired to a cloister, attempted to check 
or expose the prodigality of her ungrateful son. bv 
a free and faithful account of the wealth which he 

of gold, and three hundred thousand of silver, the 

•’"I by the 

Biralier, who hns adiled a volume nf eriJdo "nrvellous child 

Cclio,,, of the Jew,,!, ralib. nro not a 

reality of liiv tnicle ® numcient ground to deny (lie 

«* ’W)Cedre,.ii,.(p 


fruits of her own economy and that of her deceased 
husband ^ The avance of Basil is not less renowned 
than bis valour and fortune his victorious armies 
were paid and rewarded without breaking into the 
mass of two hundred thousand pounds of gold, (about 
eight millions sterling,) which he had buried in the 
subterraneous vaults of the palace b Such accumu- 
lation of treasure is rejected by the theory and 
practice of modern policy , and we arc more apt to 
compute the national nches by tbc use and abuse of 
the public credit Yet the maxims of antiquity are 
still embraced by a monarch formidable to liis ene- 
mies , by a republic respectable to her allies , and 
both have attained their respective ends, of railitaiy 
power, and domestic tranquillity 
Whatever might be consumed for 
the present wants, or reserved for the iuxurj*of the 
future use, of the state, the first and 
most sacred demand was for the pomp and pleasure 
of the emperor , and Ins discretion only could define 
the measure of his private expense The princes of 
Constantinople vv ere far removed from the simph- 
j city of nature , yet, with the revolving seasons, they 
t were led by taste or fashion to withdraw to a purer 
air, from the smoke and tumult of the capital They 
enjoyed, or aficcted to enjoy, the rustic festival of 
the vintage tlicir leisure was amused by the exer- 
cise of the chace and the calmer occupation of fish- 
ing, and, in the summer heats, they were shaded 
from the sun, and rcfrcslicd by the cooling breezes 
from the sea The coasts and islands of Asia and 
Europe were covered with their magnificent villas , 
but, instead of the modest art which secretly strives 
to hide itself and to decorate the sccneiy of nature, 
the marble structure of their gardens scrv'cd only to 
expose tlic nches of tlic lord, and the labours of the 
architect The successiv 0 casualties of inheritance 
and forfeiture had rendered the sov ereign proprietor 
of many stately houses in the city and suburbs, of 
which twelve were appropriated to the ministers of 
state , but the great palace , t the centre rbc pMacc wf 
of the imperial residence, was fixed Constantinople 
during eleven centuries to the same position, between 
the hippodrome, the cathedral of St Sophia, and 
the gardens, w Inch descended by many a terrace to 
the shores of the Propontis The piinntive edifice 
of the first Constantine was a copy, or rival, of 
ancient Rome , the gradual improvements of his 
successors aspired to emulate the w’onders of the 
old world,' and in the tenth century, the Byzantine 
palace excited the admiration, at least of the Latins, 


'’h multiply «ixty fold the trcisiirc of niJif *” 

Tillemont of the middle aces Never hae lalianni^r.lf *■'>? 
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by an unquestionable pre-eminence oF strength, 
size, and magnificence Bat the toil and treasure 
of so many ages had produced a \ast and irregular 
pile each separate building was marked with the 
character of the times and of the founder , and the 
want of space might excuse the reigning monarch 
who demolished, perhaps with secret satisfaction, 
the w orks of his predecessors The economy of the 
emperor Theophilus allowed a more free and ample 
scope for hi^ domestic luxury and splendour A 
favourite ambassador, who had astonished the Ab- 
bassidcs themselves by his pnde and liberalit}, 
presented on his return the model of a palace, which 
the caliph of Bagdad had recently constructed on 
the banks of the Tigris The model was instantly 
copied and surpassed the new buildings of Theo- 
philiis> were accompanied with gardens, and with 
file churches, one of nhich was conspicuous for 
size and beauty it was rrowned with three domes, 
the roof of gilt brass reposed on columns of Italian 
marble, and the walls were incrusted with marbles 
of various colours In the face of the church, a 
semicircular portico, of the figure and name^of tlie 
Greek sigma, was supported by fifteen columns of 
Phrygian marble, and the subterraneous vaults were 
of a similar construction The square before the 
sigma was decorated with a fountain, and the mar- 
gin of the bason was lined and encompassed with 
plates of silver In the beginning of each season, 
the bason, instead of water, was replenished with 
the most exquisite fruits, nliich were abandoned to 
the populace for the entertainment of the prince 
He enjojed this tumultuous spectacle from a throne 
resplendent with gold and gems, which was raised 
by a marble staircase to the height of a loft} terrace 
Below the throne were seated the officers of his 
guards, the magistrates, the chiefs of the factions of 
the circus , the inferior steps were occupied by the 
people, and the place helow was cohered with troops 
of dancers, singers, and pantomimes The square 
was surrounded by the hall of justice, the arsenal, 
and the various offices of business and pleasure, 
and the purple chamber was named from the annual 
distribution of robes of scarlet and purple by the 
hand of the empress herself The long senes of the 
apartments was adapted to the seasons, and deco- 
rated with marble and porphyry, with painting, 
sculpture, and mosaics, with a profusion of gold, 
silver, and precious stones His fanciful magnifi- 
cence cmplo} ed the skill and patience of such artists 
as the times could afford but the taste of Athens 
would have despised their frivolous and costly 
labours , a golden tree, with its leaves and branches, 
which sheltered a multitude of birds warbling their 

1c Constmtinopolitanum Palatiuro non pnlcliritudine solam verum 
ctiam fortiiudinc omnibus quas unquain vidcram munitionibus prs 
stat (Lmtprand, 1 \ c 9 p 4G5) 

I See Uie atioinmous continuator of Theoplianes, (p 59 Cl 86) 
whom I lia>c followed in the neat and concise abstract of X<e Beau 
(Hist dc Bas Lmpire tom xiv p 430 438 ) 
m In oiirco triclinio qna» pne^tantior cst pars potentissimus {the 
vturper pomitnua) dcg;cn« cieteras partes (JZffit) distribuerat (Liut 
pranu Hi^t I \ c 9 p 460 ) For this lax sijnilncition of trirlmiuro 
(iedincinm tria %e1 nliira kXii q scilicet compicetens,) we Diicanse 
Wo« Grece el Oilmen ations sur Joinnllei p 240) and Ileiske, (ad 
Coiistaiillnum de Cereraoniis, p 7 ) 


artificial notes, and two lions of massy gold, and of 
the natural size, who looked and roared like their 
brethren of the forest The successors of Theophilus, 
of the Basilian and Gomnenian dynasties, were not 
less ambitious of leaving some memorial of their 
residence , and the portion of the palace most 
splendid and august, was dignified with the title of 
the golden tnchmum With becoming modest} , 
the rich and noble Greeks aspired to Furniture and 
imitate their sovereign, and when they attendance, 
passed through the streets on horseback, in their 
robes of silk and embroidery, they were mistaken 
by the children for kings >> A matron of Pelopon- 
nesus,° who had cherished the infant fortunes of 
Basil the Macedonian, was excited b} tenderness or 
vanity to visit the greatness of her adopted son In 
a journey of five hundred miles from Patras to Con- 
stantinople, her age or indolence declined the 
fatigue of a horse or carriage the soft litter or hed 
of Danielis was transported on the shoulders of ten 
robust slaves, and as they were relieved at easy 
distances, a band of three hundred was selected for 
the performance of this service She was enter- 
tained in the Byzantine palace with filial reverence, 
and the honours of a queen, and whatever might 
be the origin of her wealth, her gifts were not 
unworthy of the regal dignity I have already 
described the fine and cunous manufactures of 
Peloponnesus, of linen, silk, and woollen , but the 
most acceptable of her presents consisted in three 
hundred beautiful youths, of whom one hundred 
were eunuchs,!’ “ for she was not ignorant," says 
the historian, “ that the air of the palace is more 
congenial to such insects, than a shepherd’s daiiy 
to the flies of the summer " During her lifetime, 
she bestowed the greater part of her estates in 
Peloponnesus, and her testament instituted Leo, 
the son of Basil, her universal heir After the 
pajment of the legacies, fourscore villas or farms 
were added to the impenal domain , and three 
thousand slaves of Danielis were enfranchised by 
their new lord, and transplanted as a colony to the 
Italian coast From this example of a private 
matron, we may estimate the wealth and magnifi- 
cence of the emperors Yet our enjojments arc 
confined by a narrow circle , and, whatsoever maj 
be Its value, the luxury of life is possessed w itli more 
innocence and safety by the master of his own, than 
by the steward of the public, fortune 
In an absolute government, which „ , . 

, - , Honours and ti 

levels toe distinctions of noble and ties of the sm 

plebeian birth, the sovereign is the 

sole fountain of honour , and the rank, both in the 

palace and the empire, depends on the titles and 

B In equis >ecti (sa\s Benjamin of Tudela) ref^um filiis videntur 
persimiles I prefer tiie Latin ^er^ion of Constantine 1 Empereur 
(p 46 ) to tlie French of Baratier, (tom i p 49 ) 
o See the account of herjourne\, munificence and testament, in the 
Iife^Ba^l, by his prandsoii Constantine, (c 74 76 76 p 195—197 
p Chrsamattum (Kap$t/ia6er Hitcanire, Gloss ) Grseci vocant, ampu 
tails Tirilibus et virg» ptierum etiniichum quos Verdunenses merca 
tores ob immcnsum lucrum facere solent ct in Hisniiiiam ducere 
(Liutnrand 1 vi c 3 p 470) The last *ibomination of the abominable 
slare trade ' ^ et I am surprised to find in the tenth century, such 
BctlTe speculations of commerce m Lorraine 
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all dissolute and imcxpenenced youths/ educated 
in the purple, and corrupted by the pride of empire, 
the lu\uiy of Rome, and the perfidious roice of 
flattco The cruelty of Maximin u as denved from 
a different source, the fear of contempt Though he 
depended on tlie attachment of the soldiers, who 
loied him for virtues like tlieir on n, he was con- 
scious that his mean and barbarian origin, his sai age 
appearance, and his total ignorance of the arts and 
institutions of ciiil life,'* formed a lerj unfavourable 
contrast with the amiable manners of the unhappj 
Alexander He remembered that, in his humbler 
fortune, he had often waited before the door of tlie 
haughty nobles of Rome, and had been denied ad- 
mittance bj the insolence of their slai es He re- 
collected too the friendship of a few uho had 
relieved his poi erty, and assisted Lis rising Lojpes , 
But those who had spumed, and those -nho had 
protected, tlie Thracian, uere guilty of the same 
Crime, the knowledge of his original obscurity 
For tins crime manj were put to death , and by the 
evecution of seieral of his benefactors, Mav-imin 
published, in characters of blood, the indelible his- 
toi3 of his baseness and ingratitude ' 

The dark and sanguinarj soul of the tyrant was 
open to eiery suspicion against those among his 
subjects who were the most distinguished bj their 
birtli or merit 'Whenever he u as alarmed ivith the 
sound of treason, his crueltj'uas unbounded and 
unrelenting A conspiracy against his life was 
either discoiered or imagined, and Magnus, a con- 
sular senator, uas named as the principal author of 
It Without a witness, u-ithout a trial, and without 
an opportunity of defence, Magnus, ■with four thou- 
sand of his supposed accomplices^ ere put to death 
Italy and the whole empire ivere infested intU 
innumerable spies and informers On the slightest 
accusation, the first of the Roman nobles, who had 
governed pronnces, commanded armies, and been 
adorned u ith the consular and triumphal ornaments, 
were chained on the public carriages, and humed 
away to the emperor's presence Confiscation, 
e-vile, or simple deatli, were esteemed uncommon 
instances of his Icni^ Some of the unfortunate 
sufferers be ordered to be sewed up in the hides of 
slaughtered animals, others to be exposed to -wild 
beasts, others again to be beaten to deatli with 
clubs During the three jears of his reign, he dis- 
dained to iisit eitlier Rome or Italy His camp, 
occasionallj remoi ed from the banks of the Rhine 
to those of the Danube, was the seat of his stem 
despotism, uhich trampled on cicry principle of 
law and justice, and was supported bj the avowed 
power of the sword*- No man of noble birth, 
elegant accompkshments, or knowledge of civil 


c Chliguta, Uie eMc«t of the four, was onU twcDtj-fiie tears of aipe 
when he ascenaed t?»e throne Caracnila wastwentx three. Coinroodus 
nineteen and >cro no more than «e\entcen 

^ ^ppean that he was totalh i^orant of Ihe Grceh ]in|nia::e 
winch, from unirer^l u«e in conr ercilioo and letters, was an essential 

liartofererj liberal education 

Ml P 237 The latter of these 
M rooW unjustly ceosared for ^pariog the Vices of 

k The wife of 'Masimin, hj in'inuatin? wi^ counsels with fetoale 


business, was suffered near his person, and the 
court of a Roman emperor reined the idea of those 
ancient chiefs of slates and gladiators, whose 
savage pow er had left a deep impression of terror 
and detestation ' 

As long as the craeltj of hla'vimm oppression of 
w as confined to the illustnous senators, "*“* 

or even to the hold adi enturers, who in the court or 
armj expose themselves to the capnee of fortune, 
the body of tlie people viewed their sufferings with 
indifference, or perhaps with pleasure But the 
tyranlfs avance, stimulated by the insatiate desires 
of tlie soldiers, at length attacked the public pro- 
pertj' Eveiy city of the empire w as possessed of 
an independent revenue, destined to purchase com 
for the multitude, and to supply the expenses of 
ibe games and entertainments By a single act of 
anthont}', the whole mass of wealth -was at once 
confiscated for the use of the impenal treasury. 
The temples were stnppcd of their most valuable 
offerings of gold and silver, and the statues of 
gods, heroes, and emperors, were melted down and 
coined into money These impious orders could 
not he executed without tumults and massacres, as 
in man} places the people chose rather to die in the 
defence of their altars, than to behold in the midst 
of peace tlieir cities exposed to the rapine and 
craelty of war The soldiers themsehes, among 
whom this sacnlegious plunder was distributed, 
recened it with a blush, and, hardened as they 
were in acts of nolence, they dreaded the just 
reproaches of their fnends and relations Through- 
out the Roman world a general ciy of indignation 
was heard, imploring -vengeance on the common 
enemy of human kind ; and at length, hj an act of 
prn ate oppression, a peaceful and unamied province 
was dm en into rebellion against him " 

The procurator of Africa was a Hevoit m Africa, 
servant worth} of such a master, who ^^^37 April 
considered tlie fines and confiscations of the nch as 
one of the most fruitful hranches of the imperial 
revenue An iniquitous sentence had been pro- 
nounced againstsome opulent } outlis of that counti} , 
the execution of which would have stripped them 
of far the greater part of their patnmou} In this 
extremi^ , a resolution that must either complete or 
prevent their min, was dictated b} despair A 
respite of fliree da}s, obtained with difficulty from 
tlie rapacious treasurer, was employed in collecting 
from their estates a great number of slaves and 
peasants, blindly devoted to the commands of their 
lords, and armed witli tlie mstic weapons of clubs and 
axes The leaders of the conspiracy, as they were 
admitted to the audience of tlie procurator, stabbed 
lumvvith the daggers concealed under their garments 

ccntleiie^ sometiines brourfit back the tyrant to tlie my i f trutli amt 
hiimanitv See Ammianua JIarcetlinus I xiv c 1 vrliere he alludes 
to the fact which he had more fnllv related under the rci„n of tlic 
Gordiana. VV e mav collect from the medals, tint Fauhna was the 
name of Ihn heneaolent empress and from the title of Vira that 
she died before illasnmin {Valesius ad loc ciL Ammian } Spanheim 
deU etP X tom ii p„300 „ , 

I He was compared to Sinrtariis and Auicnio Hi«l August p 141 
in Htrodian, 1 vii p SKM Zosim 1 i p 15 
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oOices which are bestowed and resumed by his 
arbitrary will Abo\ e a thousand years, from V es- 
pasian to Alexius ComnenuSiS the Casar was the 
second person, or at least the second degree, after 
the supreme title of Avgiutus was more freely 
communicated to the sons and brothers of the reign- 
ing monarch To elude without Molating his pro- 
mise to a powerful associate, the husband of his 
sister, and, without giMng himself an equal, to 
reward the pict} of Ins brother Isaae, the crafty 
Alexius interposed a new and supcrcmincnt dig- 
nity The happy flexibilitj of the Greek tongue 
allowed him to compound the names of Augustus 
and emperor, (sebastos and antocrator,) and the 
union produced the sonorous title of sclastoct ator 
He was exalted above the Ca»ar on the first step 
of the throne the public acclamations repeated 
his name , and he was only distinguished from the 
SOI ereign by some peculiar ornaments of the head 
and feet The emperor alone could assume the 
purple or red buskins, and the close diadem or 
tiara, which imitated the fashion of the Persian 
kings' It was a high p>ramidal cap of cloth or 
silk, almost concealed bj a profusion of pearls and 
jewels the crown was formed bj’ a horizontal 
circle and two arches of gold at the summit, the 
point of their intersection, was placed a globe or 
cross, and two strings or lappets of pearl depended 
on either cheek Instead of red, the buskins of the 
sehastocrator and Cajsar were green , and on their 
open coronets or crowns, the precions gems w ere 
more spannglj distributed Beside and below the 
Caesar, the fancy of Alexius created the pan~hypcr- 
sebastos and the protosebastos, whose sound and 
signification will salisfj a Grecian ear Tliej imply 
a superiority and a priority above the simple name 
of Augustus , and this sacred and primitii e title of 
the Roman prince was degraded to the kinsmen 
and sonants of the Byzantine court The daughter 
of Alexius applauds, with fond complacency, this 
artful gradation of hopes and honours , but the 
science of words is accessible to the meanest capa- 
city , and this vain dictionary was easily ennehed 
by the pride of his successors To their fasounte 
sons or brothers, they imparted the more lofty ap- 
pellation of lord or despot, which was illustrated 
with new ornaments and prerogatives, and placed 
immediately after the person of the emperor him- 
self The five titles of, 1 Despot, 2 Sebasto- 
crator, 3 Casar, 4 Pan-hypersebastos , and, 6 

"Ti ■■ 

trismav ^ ^ ® •rtxvay, and tm-nun 

nople,5lon.e, France, be n 

thirty bur models, none exactU tally with h” 

ranieeenturj (the sixth) Clissiod^rus«pre4?U lJ,m JhS'“"^ 

decoratus, inter numerosa obsequia nrtmuT^nl^ 

(Variar vii S) But this ^t ofiTew m.kno«,S® 

to the saeenth rank (Codiu ? 5 n ^ ‘ 
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Protosebastos , were usually confined to the princes 
of his blood they were the emanations of his ma- 
jesty, but as thej exercised no regular functions, 
their existence was useless, and their authority 
prccanous 

But in every monarchy the substan- . 

tial powers of government must be palace, the state, 
divided and exercised by the minis- 
ters of the palace and treasurj, the fleet and army 
The titles alone can differ, and in the reiolution 
of ages, the counts and prmfccts, the prmtor and 
qumstor, insensibly descended, while their servants 
rose above their heads to the first honours of the 
state. 1 In a monarchy, which refers everj object 
to the person of the prince, the care and cere- 
monies of the palace form the most respectable 
department The curopalata,* so illustrious jn the 
age of Justinian, was supplanted by the protoves- 
tiare, whose primitive functions were limited to the 
custodj of the wardrobe From thence Ins juris- 
diction was extended over the numerous menials of 
pomp and luxury, and be presided with his silver 
wand at the public and private audience 2 In 
the ancient system of Constantine, the name of 
logothete, or accountant, was applied to the re- 
ceivers of the finances the principal officers were 
distinguished as the logothetes of the domain, of 
the posts, the army, the private and public trea- 
sure, and the yreaf loyof/tcfc, the supreme guardian 
of the laws and revenues, is compared with the 
chancellor of the Latin monarchies ‘ His discern- 
ing eye pervaded the civil administration , and be 
was assisted, in due subordination, bj the cparcli 
or praefect of the citj, the first secretary, and the 
keepers of the pnvy seal, the archives, and the red 
or purple ink which was reserved for the sacred 
signature of the emperor alone » The introductor 
and interpreter of foreign ambassadors were the 
great c/naus* and the dragoman, ^ two names of 
Turkish origin, and which are still familiar to the 
sublime Porte 3 From the humble stjle and 
service of guards, the domestics insensibly rose to 
the station of generals , the military themes of the 
cast and west, the legions of Europe and Asia, 
W'cre often divided, till the great domestic w’as 
finally invested with the universal and absolute 
command of the land forces The pi otostratoi , in 
his original functions, w'as the assistant of the 
emperor when he mounted on horseback he gra- 
dually became the lieutenant of the great domestic 

t,Tr4 

^ J ^ ' »rpCi»TC»f T«l» 4fifXtiPCVtav one Koivue aifnff#.>r«.. * * WCfOClOt, 
msCodinii>. (c v No 70 p ST) bet Vin»b»rS«. 

btqulus, {Eowt it p 338 ) dnd Diira^ J fOb^ 
donin,and6loss Gric elLatm) ® (Ou^frations sur Villdur 
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in the field , and his junsdiction extended over the 
stables, the cavalry, and the royal tram of Imnting 
and hawking The st> atopedareh was the great 
judge of the camp , the pi otospathaii e commanded 
the guards, the constable* the gieat tcteriaick, 
and the acolyth, were the separate chiefs of tlie 
Franks, the barbarians, and the Yarangi, or English, 
the mercenary strangers, who, in tlie decay of the 
national spirit, formed the nerve of the Bjzantine 
armies 4 The naval powers were under the com- 
mand of the gieat dale, in his absence tliey 
ohejed the great drungaire of the fleet, and, in 
Ins place, the emti , or admiral, a name of Saracen 
extraction,* hut which has been naturalized in all 
the modern languages of Europe Of these officers, 
and of many more whom it would be useless to 
enumerate, the civil and military hierarch} was 
framed Their honours and emoluments, then* dress 
and titles, tbeir mutual salutations and respective 
pre-eminence, were balanced with more exquisite 
labour than would have fixed the constitution of a 
free people , and the code was almost perfect when 
this baseless fabnc, tlie monument of pride and 
servitude, was for ever buned in the ruins of the 
empire *> 

Adotaiion nf tbf The most lofty titles, and the most 
emperor humble postures, which devotion has 
applied to the Supreme Being, have been prosti- 
tuted by flattery and fear to creatures of the same 
nature with ourselves The mode of adoration,* of 
falling prostrate on the ground, and kissing the feet 
of the emperor, was borrowed b} Diocletian from 
Persian servitude, but it was continued and aggra- 
vated till the last age of the Greek monarchy 
Excepting onl} on Sundays, when it was waved, 
from a motive of religious pride, this humiliating 
reverence was exacted from all who entered the 
ro}al presence, from the princes invested with the 
diadem and purple, and from the ambassadors who 
represented their independent sovereigns, the ca- 
liphs of Asia, Egjpt, or Spain, the kings of France 
and Italj, and the Latin emperors of ancient Borne 
In his transactions of business, Liutprand, bishop 
of Creinona,^ asserted the free spirit of a Frank and 
Rereptionor the dignity ofhismastei Otho Yet his 
ambas«adors s,nccnty cannot disguise the abase- 
ment of his first audience When he approach- 
ed the throne, the birds of the golden tree be- 
gan to warble their notes, which were accom- 
panied by the roxrings of the two lions of gold 
With Ins two companions Liutprand was com- 
pelled to bow and fall prostrate, and thrice he 


* KoroTavVor or KotmnavXot a comipfion from the Latin Com< 
I, SJ'’ Y French Connttable. In a military cense, il was used b 
the Greeks in the elcienth century, at least ns eirlj as in Fnnce 

• It "Y borrowed from the Bormans In the tnelO 

officeA^ ts'a'mooe reckons the admiral of Sicily amon„ the gres 

b This sketch of honours and oflices is drawn from George Cndini 
viirnpsiaia who surrised the taking of Conslaiitinonte by the Turks 
■ns elaborate, though trifling work (de Ofliciis Ecclesia: et Auli 
1 ) lias been illnstrated by the notes of Gmr, and three liooks i 
«relwr a learned Jesuit 

.. «.T ’* saintalioii of carrying the hand to the mouth ltd Oi 

r«ii ... ^'“tiii Word adoro ailorare ^ oiir learned Seldei 
first hoof of Honour II seems, fromUi 

nrsi hook of Hcrodotu% to be of Persian ontm 


touched the ground with his forehead He arose, 
but in the short interval, the throne had been hoisted 
by an engine from the floor to the ceiling the im- 
perial figure appeared in new and more gorgeous 
apparel, and the interview was concluded in haughty 
and majestic silence In this honest and curious 
narrative the bishop of Cremona represents the 
ceremonies of the Byzantine court, which are still 
practised in the sublime Porte, and which were 
preserved in the last age by the dukes of Muscovy 
or Russia After a long journey by the sea and 
land, from Venice to Constantinople, the ambassa- 
dor halted at the golden gate, till be was conducted 
by the formal officers to the hospitable palace pre- 
pared for his reception, but this palace was a 
prison, and his jealous keepers prohibited all social 
intercourse either w ith strangers or nativ es At bis 
first audience, he olTered the gifts of bis master, 
slaves, and golden vases, and costly armour The 
ostentatious payment of the officers and troops dis- 
plajed before his eyes the riches of the empire he 
was entertained at a royal banquet,* in winch the 
ambassadors of the nations were marshalled by the 
esteem or contempt of the Greeks from bis own 
tabic, the emperor, as the most signal favour, sent 
the plates which he had taited , and his favourites 
were dismissed with a robe of honour ^ In the 
morning and evening of each day. Ins civil and 
military servants attended their duty in the palace , 
their labour was repaid bj the sight, perhaps bj the 
smile, of their lord , bis commands were signified 
b} a nod or a sign but all earthly greatness stood 
silent and submissive in Ins presence In Ins 
regular or extraordinary processions Processions md 
through the capital, he unveiled Ins "“larostions. 
person to the public view the rites of policj were 
connected with those of religion, and his visits to 
the pnncipal churches were regulated by the festi- 
vals of the Greek calendar On the eve of these 
processions, the gracious or devout intention of the 
monarch was proclaimed by the heralds The streets 
were cleared and purified, the pavement was 
strewed with flowers , the most precious furniture, 
the gold and silver plate, and silken hangings, were 
displayed from the windows and balconies, and a 
severe discipline restrained and silenced the tumult 
of the populace The march was opened by the 
military officers at the head of their troops they 
were followed in long order by the magistrates and 
ministers of the civ il government the person of the 
emperor was guarded by Ins eunuchs and domes- 
tics, and at the church door he was solemnly re- 


d TJe two einbaKiet of Liutprand to ConsfantioopL nil tlrat lie 
or anflerad in the Greek capital, are pleasantly described by himself 
dro-dss') ^ ' — * ** 409—171 Legalio ad IWcepWiini Phocam p 

e Amoiis the amusements of the feist, a hoy balanced on Ins fore- 
lieiil a pike or pole twenty fou^r feet loiip, with a cross bar of two 
I ' *?** T"® **®)® nikrf, thuugh cinctured 

^ompalraUJ toisether and singly, climbed, stood phyed, descended 
etc ita me stiipidiim reddidit utrum miraliihus nescin (p 470 ) At 
aiiidlier repast nn homily of Clin sostom on the Acta of the Apostles was 
read ehta loce non Latine (p 483 ) * 

“ "®‘ •'*"'«> from Cala or Caloat, in Arabic a 

robe of honour (Reiske,Not in Ceremon p 84.) 
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ceived by tbc patriarch and liis clergy Tlie task 
of applause was not abandoned to the rude and 
spontaneous voices of, the crowd The most con- 
venient stations were occupied by the bands of the 
blue and green factions of the circus, and their 
funous conflicts, which had shaken the capital, were 
insensibly sunk to an emulation of servitude From 
either side the} echoed in responsive melody the 
praises of the emperor , their poets and musicians 
directed the choir, and long life s and victory were 
the burden of every song The same acclamations 
nerc performed at tlic audience, the banquet, and 
tbc church , and as an evidence of boundless sway, 
they were repeated in the Latin, >> Gothic, Peisian, 
French, and ev en English language,* by the mer- 
cenaries who sustained the real or fictitious cha- 
racter of those nations By the pen of Constantine 
Porpbyrogenitus, this science of form and flattery 
has been reduced into a pompous and trifling 
V olumc,*' which the vanity of succeeding times might 
enrich with an ample supplement Yet the calmer 
reflection of a prince would surely suggest, that the 
same acclamations were applied to every character 
and every reign and if he bad risen from a private 
rank, he might remember, that his own voice had 
been the loudest and most eager in applause, at the 
very moment when he envied the fortune, or con- 
spired against the life, of liis predecessor ' 

Marriage of tiie pnnces of tlio north, of the na- 

c®«rs”with fo tions, says Constantine, without faith 

reign oaliona - . , „ 

or fame, were ambitious of mingling 
tlieir blood with the blood of the Cmsars, by their 
marriage with a rojal virgin, or by the nuptials of 
their daughters with a Roman pnnee The aged 
monarch, in his instructions to liis son, reveals the 
secret maxims of policy and pride, and suggests I 
the most decent reasons for refusing these insolent i 
and unreasonable demands Every animal, says 
the discreet emperor, is prompted by nature to seek 
a mate among the animals of his own species , and 
the human species is divided into various tnbes, by 
the distinction of language, religion, and manners 
A just regard to the purity of descent preserves the 
harmony of public and private life , but the mix- 
ture of foreign blood is the fruitful source of dis- 
order and discord Such had ever been tlie opinion 
and practice of the sage Romans their jurispru- 
dence proscribed the marriage of a citizen and a 
stranger in the days of freedom and virtue, a se- 
nator would have scorned to match bis daughter 
with a king the glory of Mark Antony was sullied 


rroKvxfioJ^ovai (Codin' p**00*j"' l'*' wirffT •tlouv Iv 

Por,d,y4enU« Con.l 

editors, Leichand Keiske " For llic^rinlc *!inf 
P 80 not ai 03 for the'doMtmn «« otflnrfin, coi 

131 tlie processions, p 2, &.c not 'n t P 

-.01 c thofsctioJsJliU 'tew 1 


by an Egyptian Wife," and the emperor Titus was 
compelled, hy popular censure, to dismiss with re- 
luctance the reluctant Berenice ® Tins perpetual 
interdict was ratified hy the fabulous sancUon of 
the great Constantine The amhassadois of the 
nations, more especially of the unbelieving nations, 
were solemnly admonished, that such strange alli- 
ances had been condemned by tlie founder of the 
church and city The irrevocable law y 

was inscribed on the altar of St or Consuntme 
Sophia , and the impious prince w ho should stain 
the majesty of the purple was excluded from the 
civil and ecclesiastical communion of the Romans 
If the ambassadors were instructed hy any false 
brethren in tbc Byzantine history, they might pro- 
duce three memorable examples of tlie violation of 
this imaginary law the marnage of Leo, or rather 
of his father Constantine the fourth, v\ itli the daugh- 
ter of the king of the Chozais, the nuptials of the 
grand-daughter of Romanus w'ltli aBulganan prince, 
and the union of Bertha of France or Italy with 
young Romanus, the son of Constantine Porphyro- 
gcnitus himself. To these objections three answers 
were prepared, wluth solved the difiiculty and 
established the law I The deed and 
the guilt of Constantine Copronymns tion 
were acknowledged The Isaunan ^ ® ’^3 
heretic, who sullied the baptismal font, and declared 
war against the holy images, had indeed embraced 
a barbarian wife By this impious alliance he 
accomplished the measure of Ins crimes, and was 
devoted to the just censure of the church and of 
posterity TI Romanus could not be ».| 
alleged as a legitimate emperor, he a*'i)*04i' 
was a plebeian usurper, ignorant of the laws, and 
regardless of the honour, of the monarchy His son 
Christopher, the father of the bride, was the third 
in rank in the college of pnnccs, at once the sub- 
ject and the accomplice of a rebellious parent The 
Bulgarians were sincere and devont Christians , and 
the safety of the empire, with the redemption of 
many thousand captives, depended on tins prepos- 
terous alliance Yet no consideration could dis- 
pense fi om the law of Constantine the clergy, the 
wnate, and the people, disapproved the conduct of 
Romanus, and he was reproached, both m liis life 

rn disgrace 

III For the marriage of liis own son q,, 

with the daughter of Hugo king of a b'om ’ 

Italy, a more honourable defence is contrived hv 

the wise Porphyrogenitus Constantine, the great 

infownatioiffBsSttcred oi"er^ ** "'"f® 

nisi I 85)"*° **'*'’'" "Ota adulaiw (Twt 

plai^'So^'rertificd by tli® 

Jliwstion, (for I emnut stay to mniiire ) wlielfipp Mi® » ^ t much 
to celebrate Ins marrii{,e wlher ?vitli 'l^mati or cf 
a Bcreniccm iniitus invitim dim ^kyptim rites 

I observed elsiwhere. tint this j" v sl/b 

pay years of a(,e ’ 1 he iiidiciouv i. *•"’ •'«"> above 

bwi tier ngc and her country ** *** discreetly suppressed 
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and holy, esteemed the fidelity and valour of the 
Franks , and his prophetic spirit hehcld the vision 
of their future greatness They alone were except- 
ed from the general prohibition Hugo king of 
France was the lineal descendant of Charlemagne ,s 
and his daughter Bertha inhented the prerogatives 
of her family and nation The voice of truth and 
malice insensibly betrayed the fraud or error of the 
imperial court The patrimonial estate of Hugo 
was reduced from the monarchy of France to the 
simple county of Arles , though it was not denied, 
" that, in the confusion of the times, he had usurped 
the sovereignty of Provence, and invaded the king- 
dom of Italy His father was a pnvate noble , and 
if Bertha derived her female descent from the Car- 
lo! ingian line, every step was polluted with illegi- 
timacy or vice The grandmother of Hugo was the 

famous Yaldrada, the concubine, rather than the 
wife, of the second Lothair, whose adulteiy, di- 
vorce, and second nuptials, had provoked against 
him the thunders of the Vatican His mother, as 
she was styled, the great Bertha, was successuely 
the wife of the count of Arles and of the marquis of 
Toscany France and Italy were scandalized by 
her gallantries , and, till the age of threescore, her 
lovers, of etery degree, were the zealous servants of 
her ambition The example of maternal incon- 
tinence was copied by the king of Italy , and the 
three favounte concubines of Hugo were decorated 
with the classic names of Venus, Juno, and Semele ' 
The daughter of Venus uas granted to tlie solici- 
tations of the Byzantine court her name of Bertha 
was changed to that of Eudoxia , and she m as wed- 
ded, or rather betrothed, to young Romanus, the fu- 
ture heir of the empire of Ae east The consum- 
mation of this foreign alliance was suspended by 
the tender age of the two parties , and at the end of 
five years, the union !yas dissolved by the death of 
the virgin spouse The second wife of the emperor 
Romanus vas a maiden of plebeian, hut of Roman, 
birth and their two daughters, Theophano and 
Anne, were given in mamage to the pnnees of the 

Oilw ofGer. eldest was bestowed, as 

a'd" 972 pledge of peace, on the eldest son 
of the great Otho, who had solicited 
this alliance with arms and embassies It might 
legally he questioned how far a Saxon was entitled 
to the privilege of tlie French nation hut every 
scruple was silenced by the fame and piety of a hero 
who had restored the empire of the west After the 

p ^nstantine was made to praise the eii 7 cveia and irepiAavna of the 
Franks, with whom he claimed a prisate and public alliance File 
French writers (Isaac Casaiibon in Dedicat Polybii) are highly de 
iighteil with these compliments 

q Constantine Porpliyrogenitus (de Administrat Imp c 26 ) ex 
hibits a pedigree and life of the illustrious king Hugo (irepi/^AcirTuo 
pn 7 ot Omoiur ) A more correct idea maj be formed from tlie Criti 
cism ofPagi, the Annals of Muratori, and the Abridgment of St Marc. 
A D 925—1116 * 

n mention of the three goddesses, Liutpraiid aery natu 

nil) adds et quoniam non rex solus ns ahutehatiir earum iiati cx in 
nrlis patribiK originem ducunt (Hist I ir c 6 ) for the marriage of 
“"5 >‘”"'Srr Bertha see Hist I v c 6 for the incontinence of the elder 
onlcisexcrcitio Hymeniei, I il c IS for the tirtues and sices of Hugo 
lilies 1 et It must not he forgot, that the bishop of Cremona was 
a loser of scandal ' 

aliis fuissel satis utilis etop 
tinia, etc. IS Uie preamble of an mimical writer, apud Pagi, tom i» 


death of her father-in-lBw and husband, Theophano 
governed Rome, Italy, and Germany, during the 
minority of her son, the third Otho , and the Latins 
have praised the virtues of an empress, who sacn- 
ficed to a supenor duty the remembrance of her 
country * In the nuptials of her sister Anne, every 
prejudice was lost, and every eonsideration of dig- 
nity was superseded, by the stronger argument of 
necessity and fear A pagan of the ,v„,„aomir of 
north, Wolodomir, great pnnee of Russia, 
Russia, aspired to a daughter of the 
Roman purple , and his claim was enforced by the 
threats of war, the promise of eonversion, and the 
offer of a powerful suecour against a domestic rebel 
A victim of her religion and country, the Grecian 
princess was torn from the palace of her fathers, and 
condemned to a savage reign and a hopeless exile 
on the banks of the Borysthenes, or in the neigh- 
bourhood of the polar circle ‘ Yet the marriage of 
Anne was fortunate and fruitful the daughter of 
her grandson Jeroslaus was recommended by her 
imperial descent , and the king of France, Henry I 
sought a wife on the last borders of Europe and 
Christendom 


In the Byzantine palace, the em- „ 

^ ^ .V Despotic power 

peror was the first sla% e of the cere- 

monies which he imposed, of the rigid forms which 
regulated each word and gesture, besieged him in 
tlie palace, and violated the leisure of his rural soli- 
tude But the lives and fortunes of millions hung 
on his arbitrary will and tlie firmest minds, su- 
perior to the allurements of pomp and luxury, may 
he seduced by the more active pleasure of com- 
manding tbep* equals The legislative and execu- 
tive powers were centred in the person of the mon- 
arch, and the last remains of the autlionty of the 
senate were finally eradicated hj Leo the philoso- 
pher * A lethargy of servitude had benumbed the 
minds of the Greeks in the wildest tumults of re- 
bellion tlicy never aspired to the idea of a free con- 
stitution , and the private character of the pnnee 
w as the only source and measure of their public 
happiness Superstition nvetted their chains, in 
the church of St Sophia he was solemnly crowned 
by the patriarch, at the foot of the altar, they 
pledged their passiv e and unconditional obedience 
to his government and family On his side he en- 
gaged to abstain as much as possible from the 
capital punishments of death and mu- 
tilation , bis orthodox creed was sub- 

A D 989 Ng 3 Her mamage and principal acti6ns miy be found 
in Alur itori Pagi and Si Marc, under llie proper years 

* Cedrenus, tom n p 699 Zonara* tom ii p 221 Elmnein, Hist 
^rirenico, I ih c 6 Nestor apud Leresque, tom ii p 112 Pagi, 
Dritica A D 987 No 6 a singular coticour«e * Wolodomir and Anne 
are ranked among the ^ints of the Russian church Yet we know his 
^icc« and ore ii,noraiitofher virtues 

IX Henneus primus diixit uxorem Sc 3 thicam Russam dliam regis 
Jerosiai An embassy of bishops was sent into Russia mid the father 
j^itanter nham cummultHdniiis misit This e\ent happened in the > ear 
lOM See the passages of theori|,inal chronicles in Bouquet s Historians 
of France, (tom xi p 29 159 161 319 384 481) Voltaire might won 
der at this alliance but he should not have owned his ignorince of the 
mmntry, religion, &c of Jero3laus<^a name so conspicuous sn the 
Russian annals * 

* A constitution of Leo the philosopher (Ixxviii ) ne senatus con 
suita amplius nant, speaks the language of naked despotism, ef ou to 
fioxapxoe Kpavor rijif tovtuv aptfirrat dioiKqaiv, icoi oicaipov icai poTOiov 
TO oxpqsov MCTO Tqe Xp<ioeirapexoAi6V»v <rwairT«e0at 
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scnbed with his own hand, and he promised to obey 
the decrees of the seven synods, and the canons of 
the holj church i But the assurance of mercy was 
loose and indefinite he swore, not to his people, 
hut to an invisible judge, and eveept in the inex- 
piable guilt of heresj , the ministers of heai en were 
always prepared to preach the indefeasible right, 
and to absohe the venial transgressions, of their 
sovereign The Greei. ecclesiastics were themsch es 
the subjects of the civil magistrate at the nod of a 
tyrant the bishops were created, or transferred, or 
deposed, or punished with an ignominious death 
whatever might be their w ealth or influence, they 
could never succeed like the Latin clergy in the esta- 
blishment of an independent republic, and the 
patnarch of Constantinople condemned, what he 
secretly envied, the temporal greatness of his Roman 
brother Yet the e\ercise of boundless despotism 
IS happily checked by the laws of nature and neces- 
sil> In proportion to his wisdom and virtue, the 
master of an empire is confined to the path of his 
sacred and laborious duty In proportion to his 
vice and folly, he drops the sceptre too weighty for 
his hands , and the motions of the royal image are 
ruled by the imperceptible thread of some mmister 
or favounte, who undertakes for Ins private interest 
to exercise the task of the public oppression In 
some fatal moment, the most absolute monarch may 
dread the reason or the caprice of a nation of slaves , 
and experience has proved, that whatever is gained 
in the extent, is lost in tlie safety and soliditj, of 
regal power 


Shhtatj force of Whatever titles a despot may as- 
&raceu9, andthe sume, Whatever claims he may assert, 

FranLs ,g (,n 

mately depend to guard him against 1ns foreign and 
domestic enemies From the age of Charlemagne 
to that of the crusades, the world (for I overlook "the 
remote monarchy of China) was occupied and dis- 
puted by the three great empires or nations of the 
Greeks, the Saracens, and the Franks Their mili- 
tary strength may he ascertained by a comparison of 
tlieir courage, their arts and riches, and their obedi- 
ence to a supreme head, who might call into action 
all the energies of the state The Greeks, far infenor 

totheirrivalsinthefirst,weresupenortotherranks 

and at least eqnal to the Saracens, in the second and 
third of these warlike quahiications 
Na«r of the The wealth of the Greeks enabled 
f*® ® them to purchase the service of the 
poorer nations, and to maintam a naval power for 


ko^slwntr the P «•» of th.. 
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tbe protection of their coasts and the annoyance of 
fheir enemies * A commerce of mutual benefit ex- 
changed the gold of Constantinople for the blood of 
the Sclavonians and Turks, tbe Bulgarians and 
Russians their valour contributed to tlie victones 
of Nicephorus and Zimisces , and if a hostile people 
pressed too closely on the frontier, they wefe recalled 
to the defence of their country, and tbe desire of 
peace, by the well-managed attack of a more distant 
tribe ^ The command of tbe Mediterranean, from 
the mouth of IhcTanais to the columns of Hercules, 
was always claimed, and often possessed, by tbe 
successors of Constantine Their capital was filled 
with naval stores and dexterous artiflcers , the situ- 
ation of Greece and Asia, tlie long coasts, deep 
gulfs, and numerous islands, accustomed their sub- 
jects to the exercise of navigation , and the trade 
of Venice and Amalfi supplied a nursery of seamen 
to the imperial fleet '• Since the time of the Pelo- 
ponnesian and Pnmc wars, the sphere of action bad 
not been enlarged , and the science of naval archi- 
tecture appears to have declined The art of con- 
structing those stupendous macliines which dis- 
played three, or six, or ten, ranges of oars, rising 
above, or falling behind, each other, was unknown 
to the slnp-buildcrs of Constantinople, as well as to 
I the mechanicians of modem days' The Diontones^ 

\ or light galleys of the Byzantine empire, were con- 
tent with two tiers of oars , each tier was composed 
of five and twenty benches, and two rowers were 
sealed on each bench, who plied tbcir oars on either 
side of the vessel To these we must add the cap- 
tain or centurion, who, in time of action, stood erect 
with Ins armour-bearer on the poop, two steersmen 
at the helm, and two officers at the provy, the one to 
manage th? anchor, the other to point and play 
against the enemy the tube of liquid fire The whole 
crew, as in the infancy of the art, performed the 
double service of manners and soldiers , they were 
provided with defensive and offensive arms, with 
bows and arrows, which they used from the upper 
deck, with long pikes, which they pushed through 
the port-boles of tbe lower tier Sometimes indeed 
the ships of war were of a larger and more solid con- 
struction , and the labours of combat and navigation 
were more regularly div ided between seventy sol- 
diers and two hundred and thirty manners But 
for the most part they were of the light and manage- 
able size, and as the cape of Malea in Pelopon- 
nesus was still clothed with its ancient terrors 
an imperial fleet was transported live miles over 


t^htf5iotheArau„ac>,,aor TyilZr ‘ P 372-379) 

ladclp1iu« were amliea to a BoalLe^hee whn» Phi. 
Dr ArhHthnot. (tahles of ancieiit^fiJni^ &c p *<» 
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land across the isthmus of Connth * The pnnciplcs 
of maritime tactics had not undergone any change 
since the time of Thucydides a squadron of galleys 
still advanced in a crescent, charged to the front, 
and strove to impel their sharp beaks against the 
feeble sides of their antagonists A machine for 
casting stones and darts was built of strong timbers 
in tlie midst of the deck, and the operation of 
boarding was effected by a crane that hoisted baskets 
of armed men The language of signals, so clear 
and copious in the naval grammar of the moderns, 
was imperfectly expressed by tlic various positions 
and colours of a commanding flag In the darkness 
of the night the same orders to chase, to attack, to 
halt, to retreat, to break, to form, u ere cons eyed by 
the lights of the leading galley By land, the dre- 
signals were repeated from one mountain to another, 
a chain of eight stations commanded a space of fl\e 
hundred miles , and Constantinople in a few hours 
was u.pprized of the hostile motions of the Saracens 
of Tarsus ^ Some estimate may be formed of the 
power of the Greek emperors, by the curious and 
minute detail of the armament which was prepared 
for the reduction of Crete A fleet of one hundred 
and twelve galleys, and seventy-five sessels of the 
Pamphylian stjlc, was equipped in the capital, the 
islands of the ASgean sea, and the sea-ports of Asia, 
Macedonia, and Greece It carried thirty-four 
thousand manners, seven thousand three hundred 
and forty soldiers, seien hundred Russians, and 
five thousand and eighty seven Mardaites, uhosc 
fathers had been transplanted from the mountains 
of Libanus Their pay, most probably of a month, 
was computed at thirtj-four centenaries of gold, 
about one hundred and thirty-six thousand pounds 
sterling Our fancy is bewildered by the endless 
recapitulation of arms and engines, of clothes and 
linen, of bread for the men and forage for the horses, 
and of stores and utensils of every description, 
inadequate to the conquest of a petty island, but 
amply sufficient for tbe establishment of a flourishing 
colony P 

, The invention of the Greek fire did 
racier of the not, like that of gunpowder, produce a 
Greeks total revolution in the art of war To 

these liquid combustibles the city and empire of 
Constantine owed their deliverance , and they were 
employed in sieges and sea-fights with temble effect 
But they were either less improved, or less suscep- 
tible of improvements tbe engines of antiquity, tlie 
catapulta:, balisUe, and battering-rams, were still of 
most frequent and powerful use in the attack and 

e Con^antiii Porphyrogen in Vit Basil c Ixi p 185 He calmly 
praises the stratagem as a trvvertiv aac hut the sailing 

round Peloponnesus is described by his ternded fancy as a circuinnavs 
gatmn of *i thousand miles 

f The contlnuatorofTheophanes(l iv p 122 123) names the sncce^ 
siiestatloiis thcc*i«tte of Lulum near Tarsu% mount Argieu« l^nmus 
iCgilus the hill of Mainus, Cyrisus, Mocilus the hill of AuxeiitiiT% 
the sun dial of the Pharus of the great palace He affirms lhat the 
news were transmitted ci^ oxapei, in an mdirisihlc moment of time 
l^liaerablc amphffcation wlncli, b\ saying too much| says nothing How 
tiiucji more forcible and instructive would have been the definition of 
three or six or twelve hours* 

fr hecthe CeremonialeofConstantine Porph>rogcniluS| 1 ii c 44 p 
170—192 A critical reader will discern some inconsistencies iii different 


defence of fortifications , nor was the decision of 
battles reduced to the quick and beavy e of a line 
of infantry, whom it were fruitless to protect with 
armour against a similar fire of their enemies Steel 
and iron were still tlie common instruments of de- 
struction and safety, and the helmets, cuirasses, 
and shields, of the tenth century did not, cither in 
form or substance, essentially differ from those winch 
had covered the companions of Alexander or Achil- 
les '* But instead of accustoming tbe modern Greeks, 
like the legionaries of old, to tbe constant and easy 
use of this salutary weight, their armour u as laid 
aside in light chariots, ivliich followed the march, 
till, on the approach of an enemy, they resumed 
uith haste and reluctance the unusual encumbrance 
Their ofiensiie weapons consisted of swords, battle- 
axes, and spears , but the Macedonian pike was 
shortened a fourth of its length, and reduced to the 
more convement measure of twelve cubits or feet 
The sharpness of the Scythian and Arabian arrows 
bad been severely felt , and thc> emperors lament 
the decay of archery as a cause of the public mis- 
fortunes , and recommend, as an advice, and a com- 
mand, that the military youth, till the age of forty, 
should assiduously practise the exercise of the how > 
The hands, or regiments, were usually three hundred 
strong , and, as a medmm hetu cen the extremes of 
four and sixteen, the foot-soldiers of Leo and Con- 
stantine were formed eight deep, hut the cavalry 
charged in four ranks, from tbe reasonable consider- 
ation, that the weight of the front could not be in- 
creased by any pressure of tbe hindmost horses If 
tbe ranks of the infantry or cavaliy were sometimes 
doubled, this cautious array betrayed a secret dis- 
trust of the courage of tbe troops, ivbosc numbers 
might swell the appearance of tlie line, but of whom 
only a chosen band would dare to encounter tbe 
spears and swords of the barbarians The order 
of battle must base saned according to the ground, 
the object, and the adversary , but their ordinary 
disposition, in tuo lines and a resen c, presented a 
succession of hopes and resources most agreeable 
to tbe temper as well as tbe judgment of the Greeks ^ 
In case of a repulse, tbe first line fell back into the 
intervals of the second , and the reserve, breaking 
into two dnisions, wheeled round tbe flanks to im- 
prove the victory or cover the retreat Whatever 
authority could enact was accomplished, at least in 
tlieory, by the camps and marches, the exercises 
and evolutions, the edicts and books, of tbe Byzan- 
tine monarch ' Wliatever art could produce from 
tbe forge, tbe loom, or the laboratory, was abun- 

( nrt» of this ircoiint hut thgr are not more obscure or more stubborn 
hin the establishment and elfcctises the present and fit for dut}, the 
rank and file and the pmate, of a modern return sshich retain iiipruper 
liands Ihe knowledge of these profilable mysteries. 

h Sec the fiUh, sixth, and seventh chapters, irepi dirkut irspi 
oirXiircur, and wepi Yvjuianar, in Ihe Tactics of Leo, with the ciirrespond 
ing imxigcs III those of Conatantiiie 
i They observe tov /op rofeiav iravrckur a/ieXiiOcienr ev toiv 
Vbtfiavoiv Ta voWa vvv eia$e *fivee0at (Leo Tactia p o8l 

^nslantin p I2IG] Yet such were not themaxImsoftheGrecKsand 
Romms, who despised the loose and distant practice of archery 
k Compare the passages of tlie Tactics, p C69 and 721 and the 
twelfth with the eighteenth rhapler 
1 In the prefaie to his lactirs, Leo very freely deplores the loss ol 
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dantly supplied by the riches of the pnnce, and the 
industry of his numerous workmen But neither 
authority nor art could frame the most important 
machine, the soldier himself , and if the cei emonies 
of Constantine always suppose the safe and tri- 
umphal return of the emperor,” his tactic; seldom 
soar abo^e the means of escaping a defeat, and pro 
crastinating the war " Notwitlistanding some tran- 
sient success, the Greeks were sunk in their oum 
esteem and tliat of their neighbours A cold hand 
and a loquacious tongue was the \nlgar description 
of the nation the author of the tactics was besieged 
in his capital , and the last of the barbarians, who 
trembled at the name of the Saracens, or Franks, 
could proudl} exhibit the medals of gold and siher 
which they had extorted from the feeble so^crcIgn 
of Constantinople What spirit their government 
and character denied, might have been inspired in 
some degree by the influence of religion , but the 
religion of the Greeks could only teach them to sufler 
and to yield The emperor Nicephorus, who restored 
for a moment the discipline and glory of the Roman 
name, was desirous of bestowing the honours of 
martyrdom on the Christians who lost their lives in 
a holy w ar against the infidels But tins political 
law was defeated by the opposition of the patriarch, 
the bishops, and the principal senators and they 
strenuously urged the canons of St Basil, that all 
who were polluted by the bloody trade of a soldier, 
should be separated, during three years, from the 
communion of the faithful ** 

, , These scruples of the Greeks have 

tactics of the been compared with the tears of the 
Sancens pnmitive Moslems when tliej were 
held back from battle , and this contrast of base 
superstition and high-spinted enthusiasm, unfolds 
to a philosophic eye the history of the mal nations 
The subjects of the last caliphs p had undoubtedly 
degenerated from the zeal and faith of the compa- 
nions of the prophet Yet their martial creed still 
represented the Deity as the author of war '> the 
■vital though latent spark of fanaticism still glowed 
in the heart of their religion, and among the Sara- 
cens who dwelt on the chnstian borders, it was 
frequently rekindled to a lively and active flame 
Their regular force w as formed of the valiant slaves 
who had been educated to guard the person and 
accompany the standard of their lord , but the mus- 
sulman people of Syria and Cilicia, of Africa and 
Spain, were awakened by the trumpet which pro- 
claimed a holy war against the infidels The rich 
were ambitious of death or victory in the cause of 


.1 L “‘S repeals, mtiiout scrupl 

^roein p 537 ) the reproaches of a/icXeia, ayvavavta 

&c nor does it appear that the same censures were less Jarred in tl 
next (senerition by the disciples of Constantine “«*rrea in u 


V* V. ^ J MIC vwnsianiine 

mSeeintlicCteremoniatp ii e 18 p 353) the form of the emne™ 
trampling on the necks of the captise Saracens while the sii,^; 

r V'*".’ E"®?* "y enemies my footstool ' ’ and the neoi 

shouted forty times the kyrie eleison P I 

P that a fair open battle against a 
nation whatsoever n cTiir^oker and eT«i»a«vov , the words am slror 
if ‘"d been the opinion o? tim 

Romans, Leo had never reigned on Iheshotes of the Thracian Bosnhon 

•> Zonaras (torn ii 1 x\i p 202, 203 ) and Cedrenns 

tl« eintUet^d’^* ^'eephorns most unfortunate^ apii 

the epithet of Ytvvomt to the opposition of the patriarch ^ 


God, the poor were allured by the hopes of plun- 
der, and the old, the infirm, and the women, as- 
sumed their share of meritorious service by sending 
their substitutes, with arras and horses, into the field 
These oflensive and defensive arms were similar in 
strength and temper to those of the Romans, whom 
they far excelled in the management of the hoise 
and the bow the massy silv cr of their belts, their 
bridles, and their sw ords, displaced the magnificence 
of a prosperous nation, and except some black 
archers of the soutli, the Arabs disdained the naked 
braverj' of their ancestors Instead of waggons, 
tliey were attended by a long train of camels, mules, 
and asses , the multitude of these animals, whom 
they bedecked with flags and streamers, appeared 
to sw ell the pomp and magnitude of their host , and 
the horses of the enemy were often disordered by 
the uncouth figure and odious smell of the camels 
of the cast Invincible by their patience of thirst 
and heat, their spirits were frozen by a winter’s 
cold, and the consciousness of their propensity to 
sleep exacted the most rigorous precautions against 
the surprises of the night Their order of battle 
was a long square of two deep and solid lines , the 
first of archers, the second of cavalry In their en- 
gagements by sea and land, they sustained with 
patient firmness the furj' of the attack, and seldom 
advanced to the charge till they could discern and 
oppress the lassitude of their foes But if they 
were repulsed and broken, tliey knew not how to 
rally or renew the combat , and their dismay was 
heightened by the superstitious prejudice, tliat God 
had declared himself on tlic side of tlieir enemies 
The decline and fall of the caliphs countenanced 
this fearful opinion , nor were there wanting, among 
the Mahometans and Christians, some obscure pro- 
phecies' which prognosticated their alternate de- 
feats The unity of the Arabian empire was dis- 
solved, but the independent fragments were equal 
to populous and powerful kingdoms , and in their 
naval and military armaments, an emir of Aleppo 
or Tunis might command no despicable fund of skill 
and industry and treasure In their transactions 
of peace and war with the Saracens, the princes 
of Constantinople too often felt that these bar- 
barians had nothing barbarous in their discipline , 
and that if they were destitute of original genius, 
they had been endowed vvnth a quick spmt of cun- 
osity and imitation The model w as indeed more 
perfect than the copy their ships, and engines, 
and fortifications, were of a less skilful construction , 
and they confess, without shame, that the same 


pi lie eislitcentli chapter of the tactics of the different natmnv i. 
the mo«t historical and useful of the whole eulirction of Leo TIia 
mannera and arms of the Saracens (Tactic p 809—817 and n fi-i!!.* 
mciit from the Bfediceiii MS in the preface 'of the sixth "olSm^ff 
sort" Mnently called upon to 

n navTor «e Kai kokuv ep7ow tov Oeov oitiov wroTifovra/. sai iroX. 

M clear and historical, the future is dark, cni°maticarmld aVv' '* 
From this boundary of light and shade an 
monly determine the date of the composition ^ 
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God Avlio has given a tongue to the Arahians, had 
more nicely fashioned the hands of tlic Chinese, 
and the heads of the Greeks ‘ 

The Franks or ^ name of some German tribes hc- 
Latiiis ta ceil tlie Rhine and the Weser had 
spread its victorious influence o^er the greatest part 
of Gaul, Germany, and Italy , and the common ap- 
pellation of Franks* a as applied hy the Greeks 
and Arahians to the chnstians of the Latin rhurch, 
tlie nations of the west, who stretched bc>ond tkett 
knoa ledge to tlie shores of the Atlantic ocean 
The vast body had been inspired and united bj the 
soul of Charlemagne , hut the dnision and degen- 
eracy of his race soon annihilated the imperial 
poaer, which aould have rivalled the Caesars of 
Byzantium, and revenged the indignities of the 
chnslian name The enemies no longer feared, 
nor could the subjects any longer trust, the appli- 
cation of a public revenue, the labours of trade and 
manufactures in the military scnice, the mutual 
aid of provinces and armies, and the naial squad- 
rons ahich acre regularly stationed from the mouth 
of the Elbe to that of the Tiber In the beginning 
of the tenth century, the family of Charlemagne 
had almost disappeared , his monarchy a as broken 
into many hostile and independent states , the regal 
title was assumed hy the most ambitious chiefs, 
their reiolt was imitated in a long subordination of 
anarchy and discord , and the nobles of e\ ery pro- 
vince disobeyed their soicrcign, oppressed their 
vassals, and exercised perpetual hostilities against 
their equals and neighbours Their private aars, 
ahich overturned the fabric of government, foment- 
ed the martial spirit of the nation In the system 
of modern Europe, the power of the sword is pos- 
sessed, at least in fact, hy five or six mighty poten- 
tates , their operations arc conducted on a distant 
frontier, by an order of men a ho devote their lives 
to the study and practice of the military art , the 
rest of the country and community enjoys in the 
midst of war the tranquillity of peace, and is only 
made sensible of the change hy the aggravation or 
decrease of the public taxes In the disorders of 
the tenth and eleventh centuries, every peasant was 
a soldier, and every village a fortification , each 
wood or valley was a scene of murder and rapine , 
and the lords of each castle were compelled to as- 
sume the character of princes and warnors To 
their own courage and policy, they boldly trusted 
for the safety of their family, the protection of their 
lands, and the revenge of their injuries , and, like 
the conquerors of a larger size, they viere too apt 

t Tlie sense of tins distinction isexpressed by Abulplmngms (Dynast 
p 2 62 101 ) but I cannot recollect the passage in which it is convey 
ed by this livel) apophthej^m 

t Francis Ouo nomine tarn liatinos quam Teutones comprehen 
dit ludiim habiiit (Liutnrand in Legat ad Imp Nicephorum» p 4H3| 
4M ) Tins extension of the name may be confirmed from Constantine 
(deadmiiiistraiido Imperio 1 n c 27 28) and Cutychius (Annal tom 
\ ^ 1 ^* before the Crusades The testimonies of 

Abulpharaoiiis (Dynast p C9 ) and Abulfedi (Praefat ad Geogmph ) 
are more recent 

o On this subject of ecclesiastical and beneficiaiy discipline father 
Thoroasin (tom ni 1 i c 40 45^47) may be usefulij consulted A 
general law of Charlemagne exempted the bishops from personal ser 
Vice but the opposite practice, winch prevailed Irom the ninth to the 


to transgress the pnvilcgc of defensive war The 
powers of the mind and body were hardened hy the 
presence of danger and necessity of resolution the 
same spirit refused to desert a fnend and to forgive 
an enemy , and, instead of sleeping under the guar- 
dian care of the magistrate, they proudly disdained 
tlie authority of the laws In the days of feudal 
anarchy, the instruments of agriculture and art were 
converted into the n capons of bloodshed , the peace- 
ful occupations of civil and ecclesiastical society 
were abolished or corrupted , and the bishop who 
exchanged his mitre for a helmet, w as more forcibly 
urged hy the manners of the times than by the oh- 
hgation of his tenure " 

The love of freedom and of arms Their eiiancier 
was felt, with conscious pride, by the 
Franks themselves, and is observed by the Greeks 
with some degree of amazement and terror “ The 
Franks,” says the emperor Constantine, “ arc bold 
and valiant to the verge of temerity , and tlieir 
dauntless spirit is supported by the contempt of 
danger and dcatli In the field and in close onset, 
they press to the front, and rush headlong against 
the enemy, without deigning to compute either his 
niimhcrs or their ow n Tlicir ranks arc formed by 
the firm connexions of consanguinity and friend- 
ship , and their martial deeds arc prompted hy the 
desire of saving or revenging their dearest com- 
panions In their eyes, a retreat is a shameful 
flight, and flight is indelible infamy A nation 
endowed w ith such high and intrepid spirit, must 
have been secure of victory', if these advantages 
bad not been counterbalanced by many weighty 
defects The decay of their naval power left tho 
Greeks and Saracens in possession of tho sea, for 
every purpose of annoyance and supply In the 
age which preceded tlic institution of knighthood, 
the Franks were rude and unskilful in the service 
of cavalry ,7 and in all perilous emergencies, tlicir 
warriors were so conscious of their ignorance, that 
they chose to dismount from their horses and fight 
on foot Unpractised in the use of pikes, or of 
missile weapons, they were encumbered by the 
length of their swords, the weight of their armour, 
the magnitude of their shields, and, if I may repeat 
the satire of t!ie meagre Greeks, by their unwieldy 
intemperance Their independent spirit disdained 
the yoke of subordination, and abandoned tho 
standard of their chief, if he attempted to keep the 
field beyond the term of their stipulation or service 
On all sides they were open to the snircs of an 
enemy, less brave, but more artful, than themselves. 

ceiitur) , 1 ' countcnancfd bj tlic example nr cileiire of oainta 
and uoctora 1 ou jiKtify your cowardice by the holy canons, sayt 
llutberiusof Verona, the canons likewise foAld \ou to whore, and 

yet •' 

a In the eighteenth chapter of his Tactics the emperor Leo has 
fairly stated the military vices and virtues of the Franks (whom 
Aleiireius ridiculously translates by Galli) and the I«mliards or 
Langobards See likewise the twenty fourth Dissertation of Miiratori 
de Antiquitatibua Italioe medii £vi 
7 Domini till mihtes (sa>8 tlie proud Nicephoru^) equitandi ignari 
peoestrix pugns aunt seutorum mai'nitudop loncarum gravi 

tudu eiwium longitudo, galeariimque pondus neutrx parte pugnare 
eos Binit, ac subriden% impedit, inquit, et eos ea^triraargia hoc ext 
tentris ingluvie^ &c Liutpnind in Legal p 480, 481 
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They might he biibed, for the barbarians were 
\enal , or surprised in the night, for they neglected 
the precautions of a close encampment or vigilant 
centinels The fatigues of a summer’s campaign 
e\hansted their strength and patience, and they 
sunk, in despair if their voracious appetite was dis- 
appointed of a plentiful supply of nine and of 
food This general character of the Fianks was 
marked with some national and local shades, w hicli 
I should ascribe to accident, rather than to climate, 
but which were visible both to natives and to 
foreigners An ambassador of the gicat Otho 
declared, in the palace of Constantinople, that the 
Saxons could dispute^ with swords better than with 
pens, and that they preferred inevitable death to the 
dishonour of turning their backs to an enemy ^ It 
v\ as the glory of the nobles of France, that, in their 
humble dwellings, war and rapine weic the only 
pleasure, the sole occupation, of their lives They 
affected to deride the palaces, the banquets, the 
polished manners, of the Italians, who, in the esti- 
mate of the Greeks themselves, had degenerated 
from the liberty and valour of the ancient Lom- 
bards > 

Oblivion of the By the well known edict of Cara- 
Latin language jjjjlla, his subjects, fiom Biitain to 
Egypt, were entitled to the name and privileges of 
Romans, and their national sovereign might fix his 
occasional or permanent residence in any province 
of their common country In the division of the 
cast and west, an ideal unity was scrupulously pre- 
served, and in their titles, laws, and statutes, the 
successors of Arcadius and Honorius announced 
themselves as the inseparable colleagues of the 
same office, as the joint sovereigns of the Roman 
world and city, w'hicli were bounded by the same 
limits After the fall of the western monarchy, 
the majesty of the purple resided solely in the 
pnnees of Constantinople , and of these, Justinian 
was the first, who, after a divorce of sixty years, 
regained the dominion of aneicnt Rome, and as- 
serted, by the right of conquest, the august title of 
emperor of the Romans^ A motive of vanity or 


discontent solicited one of his succcssois, Constans 
the second, to abandon the Thracian Bosphorus, 
and to restore the pristine honours of the Tiber an 
extravagant project, (exclaims the malicious Byssan- 
tine,) as if he bad despoiled a beautiful and bloom- 
ing virgin, to enrich, or latber to expose, the 
deformity of a wrinkled and dccrcpid matron ^ But 
the sword of the Lombards opposed his settlement 
in Italy he entered Rome, not as a conqueior, but 
as a fugitive, and, after a visit of twelve dajs, he 
pillaged, and for ever deserted, the ancient capital 
of the vvoild* The final revolt and separation of 
Italy was accomplished about two centuries aftci 
the conquests of Justinian, and from his reign we 
may date the gradual oblivion of the Latin tongue 
That legislator had composed Ins Institutes, Ins 
Code, and Ins Pandects, in a language which he 
celebrates as the proper and public style of the 
Roman government, the consecrated idiom of the 
palace and senate of Constantinople, of the camps 
and tribunals of the cast • But this foieign dialect 
was unknown to the people and soldiers of tlie 
Asiatic provinces, it was imperfectly understood bj 
the greater part of the interpreters of the laws and 
the ministers of the state After a short conflict, 
nature and habit prevailed over the obsolete institu- 
tions of human power for the general benefit of Ins 
subjects, Justinian promulgated his Novels in the 
two languages the several parts of his voluminous 
junsprudence were successively tianslatcd the 
original was forgotten, the version was studied, and 
the Greek, whose intrinsic merit deserved indeed 
the preference, obtained a legal, as well as popu- 
lar, establishment in the Byzantine monarchy The 
birth and residence of succeeding piinces estranged 
them fiom the Roman idiom Tiberius by tlic Arabs,® 
and Maurice by the Italians,’* are distinguished as 
the first of the Greek Cmsars, as the founders of a 
new dynastj and empire the silent revolution w-as 
accomplished before the death of Herachus , and 
the ruins of the Latin speech were daikly preserved 
in the teims of jurisprudence and the acclamations 
of the palace After the restoration of the western 


* III Saxonii certe scio Oecentiiis eiMibun na^iire miani 

wlamiH et prins mortem obire qinm liostibus Icrga dare (Liiitprand, 

«<I.ponro. T01TO» «o. AOTI/Japio, Aoyov ebeuSepior irepi noWpv 
voiouirrai, aAA o. AoTi/?ap3oi to irAeoi Tnr TOiooTiit apernV eii» 

- — Quid inertia bello 

Pectora (Uberliis ait) duns prictcnditis armis, 

O Itali » 1 otius lobis s icrn pocula cordi . 

^S|iiU8 et stomachuin nitidu lixare nitidis 
E latasqiic domos rutilo fulcirc mcUllo 
Non cadem Gallos stmilis \el cura remordet 
Vicinas qiiibus est studiiim devincere terra*' 

Su-PtenUrellJl!! ’»nc indc coactis 

(Anoiijm C«rmen 15negyricuradcLaiidibusBeteninTiiAniTu«f. i .. 

in Miiriton Script ^rum Italic tom ii pars i p ^ ' " 

b Justinian, says the historian Amtliia* n v i 

MO.™, ootokpotJp comot, KOI rrp!J“a”’ ' vet ?I,1 

emperor of the Rumaii* was not used at Oinstantiiiople till t 
claimed by the rrench and German emperors of olTllime ^ 
vers? reprobates this design m his barbarous 

T|)V iro\iv rriv fian'Kttav anoKoannaat SeXoii 
Koi Tip apxiiv xopioocSai TpiirejtireAiu Vann, 

Rt eiT.r oMpovoAiTor oiroKooMnoei luudim, * 

KOI ypaw Ttva TpiKopuroi at Kopnv apaiaei 

3 T 


'si* ’’J Theophancs, Zonaras, Cidrenus and the Hia. 
toriaMi«cena \oIuit iii iirliein Romim Impcrium transferre, (I xix 
’7”' Scriptures Ucr Ital orMnratori) 
d Paul Drawn I v c It p 480 Anasta^nis in Vitia Pontificum 
,n Miiratori s Collectinii, turn ii, pars i p Ml oiitiBcum 

n! V ‘'®'i i 'f I"’®’®™ “f Ducaii.e (ad Gloss Grsec medii jEiil and 
t ejioiels of Justinian fv.i Ixy.) The Greek lau„,iagc"^Vj“„ 

Juris, Bpui r.bric nibhot Gnec tom\S, p Sm ) The Code on I 
Pandects (the latter by 1 halelteus) avert linnalated iii the thim of 
lift*”’ i** Theophilus one of the oriLiml triumv ini'll in* 

difriiw, paraphrase of the Institutes On' !he 
Nnwll^'n’ ■‘"‘™S®“r of Constantinople, (A D wol evv 

August, Cicsaris donee imperaret 1 iberius Ciesar snatm 
rum fiOO fiieriinl Imperatofes C P 

tusitoiniiii extra quod, consiliarii, scrih-E et populus oml^srs*™'” 

fticruijl dniidc regnum ctiam GriecaiiicHin factum cat on®™'* 
Griecorum Imperio "nconn«, (I c 15 p 443 ) 
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empire bj' Charlemagne ind the Othos, the names 
of Franks and Latins aequired an equal signification 
and extent , and these haughty barbarians asserted, 
with some justice, their superior claim to the lan- 
guage and dominion of Rome They insulted the 
aliens of the cast who had renounced the dress and 
idiom of Romans , and their reasonable practice 
will justifj the fieqncnt appellation of Greeks' 
The Greek cm contemptuous appellation n as 

perors and tiicir mdignanth rejected by the prince and 
tnrt aseert the people to whom it IS applied What- 
iiameoflionnne gQgygj. changes had been introduced 

by the lapse of ages, they alleged a lineal and un- 
broken succession from Augustus and Constantine , 
and, in the lowest period of degeneracy and decaj, 
the name of Romaxs adhered to the last fragments 
of the empire of Constantinople 
Period of igiio While the government of the cast 
was transacted in Latin, the Greek was 
the language of literature and philosophy , nor 
could the masters of this rich and perfect idiom be 
tempted to ensj the borrowed learning and imi- 
tative taste of their Roman disciples After the 
fall of paganism, the loss of Syria and Egypt, and 
the extinction of tlie schools of Alexandna and 
Athens, the studies of the Greeks insensibly retired 
to some regular monasteries, and above all, to the 
royal college of Constantinople, winch was burnt 
in the reign of Leo the Isaurian ' In the pompous 
style of the age, the presidedt of that foundation 
was named the Sun of Science his twelve asso- 
ciates, the professors in the dilTerent arts and facul- 
ties, were the twelve signs of the zodiac , a library 
of thirty-six thousand five hundred volumes was 
open to their inquiries , and they could show an 
ancient manuscript of Homer, on a roll of parch- 
ment one hundred and twenty feet in length, the in- 
testines, as it was fabled, of a prodigious serpent 
But the seventh and eighth centuries were a penod 
of discord and darkness , the library was burnt, the 
college was abolished, the Iconoclasts are repre- 
sented as the foes of antiquity , and a savage ig- 
norance and contempt of letters has disgraced the 
pnnccsof the Heraclcan and Isaurian dynasties " 
Revival of Greek In the ninth century we trace the 
leaminff jjpgj dawnings of the restoiation of 
science * After the fanaticism of the Arabs had 
subsided, the caliphs aspired to conquer the arts. 


rather than the pi ov inces, of the empire their libe- 
ral curiosity rekindled the emulation of the Greeks, 
bi ushed aw ay the dust from their ancient libraries, 
and taught them to know and reward the philoso- 
phers whose labours had been hitherto repaid by 
the pleasure of study and the pursuit of truth The 
Cmsar Bardas, the uncle of Michael the third, was 
the generous protector of letters, a title whieb alone 
has preserved his memory and excused his ambi- 
tion A particle of the treasures of his nephew was 
sometimes diverted from the indulgence of vice and 
folly , a school was opened in the palace of Mag- 
naura , and the presence of Bardas excited the emu- 
lation of the masters and students At their head 
was the philosopher Leo, archbishop of Thessalo- 
nica, his profound skill in astronomy and the 
mathematics was admired by the strangers of the 
east, and tins occult science was magnified by 
vulgar credulity, which modestly supposes that all 
knowledge superior to its own must be the effect of 
inspiration or magic At the pressing entreaty of 
the CdBsar, his fnend the celebrated Photius,c re- 
nounced the freedom of a secular and studious life, 
ascended the patriarchal throne, and was alternately 
excommunieated and absolved by the synods of the 
east and west By the confession even of priestly 
hatred, no art or science, except poetry, was foreign 
to this universal scholar, who was deep in thought, 
indefatigable in reading, and eloquent in diction 
Whilst he exercised the oflice of protospathaire, or 
captain of the guards, Pliotins was sent ambassador 
to the caliph of Bagdad s The tedious hours of 
exile, perhaps of confinement, w ere beguiled by the 
hasty composition of his Lihary, a living monument 
of erudition and criticism Tw o hundred and four- 
score writers, historians, orators, philosophers, theo- 
logians, are reviewed without any regular method 
he abridges their narrative or doctrine, appreciates 
their sty le and character, and judges even the fathers 
of the church with a discreet freedom, which often 
breaks through the superstition of the times The 
emperor Basil, who lamented the defects of his own 
education, intrusted to the care of Photiiis his son 
and successor Leo the philosopher , and the reign 
of that prince and of his son Constantine Porphy- 
rogenitus forms one of the most prosperous airas of 
the Byzantine literature By their munificence the 
treasures of anUquity were deposited in the imperial 


I Quia linguam more^ \estc8qtie mutnutK pnU>it ^nctissiinus 
Papa (an ludacimis iron>,) iH (vobis) di^plicere Romanorum 
iiomen Htc nuncios rogabant Nicephorum imperatorptn Gnccorum, 
ut cum Otlmne impentore Romanorum amicitiam faceret (LtuU 
pnnd III Lcj^atione p 486 ) 

k By LaonictiaCha1cocond)ltf» whosumred the last ^lezeof Con 
stantiiiople the accuiiiit i% thus stited (1 i p 3.) ConstTutioe traits 
planted his Latins of Italy to a Greek city of Thrace thej adopted 
the Jan^age and manners of the natives who were confounded with 
them under the name of Romans The kings of Constantinople, save 
the historian «jri to c^ov aoroer cenvvv€offat Pufiamv fiaatXut Te xat 
***^J^^**I?^**^ oirocoXeii, EkXtitwv de fiactXetf otxcTi ovduun afiomr 

I Secl)ucanRe,(C P Christiana, I ii p 160 151) who collects the 
tcstirooiiip* not of Theophane* but at least of Zonaras (tom n } xr 
U KM) <«r^U5 (n 45J ) aiiehael GIjda% (p 281) Conslantme 

nlaiiuse9, (p 87 ) After reriiting the absurd diarge against the empe 

ror Spanhcim, (Hi«L Imaginum p 09-111 ) likea troeadsocate pro 
nedv to doubt or deny tlie realit> of tlie fire end almost of the librarv 

tn According to SralcliiK, (apud Zonar I xiv p 53) Uiis Homer 
was burnt In the time of Basihscus The MS might be renewed-But 
on a serpent s skmi Most strangC and incredible I 


n The 0 A 0710 of Zonaras tlie aypia kqi ouofiia of Cedrenus. are 
strong words perhaps not ill suited to those reigns. 

o SreZoiiaris(l xsi p IfiO 161 land Cedrenus (p 519 550) Like 
rriar Bacon, tile philosopher Leo has been transformed by ignorance 
into n conjurer jet not so iindeservedlj , if he be the adlliir of the 
oracles more commonlj avcrilied to the emperor of the same name 
The pimics of Leo in MS ire in the library of Vienna (Fabricius, 
Biblmt Gricc tom 11 p 306 tom tii p 781) Qniescant’ 
p The ecclesiistical and literary character of Photiiis is copiously 
Fabrics “lovkius, (de Scriptoribus BjzaiiL p 269—396) and 

AfwP'oiw can only mean Bagdad, the seat of the caliph, and 
Me relation of his embassy might hate been curious end instruclite. 
But how did he procure his books! A librarj so numerous could 
neither w found at Bagdad nor transported with his buLgage nor 
pre<nved III his memory Yet the last, honever incredible, seems to 
be afnrnjedhy PJiotiu* iiimself oirac ovtuv tj mnfin SuotaC* Carau 
the nLnobibloi^*'^ ^°**™**'^* P 87—94 ) gives a good aicoiint of 
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and, by tbe assistance of their tumultnaiy train, 
seized on the little tonii of ThyBdrus," and erected 
the standard of rebellion against the sovereign of 
the Eoman empire They rested their hopes on 
the hatred of mankind against Maximin, and they 
judiciously resolved to oppose to that detested tyrant, 
an emperor ivhose mild virtues had already acquired 
Uie love and esteem of the Romans, and uhose 
authority o\er the province ivould giie weight and 
stability to the enterprise Gordianus, their pro- 
consul, and the object of their choice, refused, with 
unfeigned reluctance, the dangerous honour, and 
begged with tears, that they ii ould suffer him to 
terminate in peace a long and innocent life, inthout 
staining his feeble age with ci\il blood Their 
menaces compelled him to accept the impcnal 
purple. Ins only refuge indeed against the jealous 
nruelty of Maxinun, since, according to tlic reason- 
ing of tyrants, those uho have been esteemed worthy i 
of the throne desen e death, and those who deliberate 
lia\e already rebelled “ 

Chiracfcrand Tile family of Gordiunus was one of 
twoGurduns*” illustnous of tile Roman se- 

nate On the father’s side he was 
descended from the Gracchi , on his mother’s from 
tlic emperor Trajan A great estate enabled him to 
support the dignity of his birth, and, in the enjoy- 
ment of It, he displayed an elegant taste and bene- 
ficent disposition The palace in Rome, formerly 
inhabited by the great Pompey, had been, during 
several generations, in the possession of Gordian’s 
family r It was distinguished by ancient trophies 
of naval victories, and decorated with the works of 
modem painting His villa on the road to Fricnesto 
was celebrated for baths of singular beauty and 
extent, for three stately rooms of a hundred feet m 
length, and for a magnificent portico, supported by 
two hundred columns of the four most curious and 
costly sorts of marble i The public shows exhibited 
at his expense, and in which tlie people were enter- 
tained wuth many hundicds of wuld beasts and gla- 
diators,' seem to surpass the fortune of a subject, 
and whilst the liberality of otlier magistiates was 
confined to a few solemn festivals in Rome, the 
magnificente of Gordian was repeated, when he w as 
ledile, every month in the year, and extended, dur- 
ing his consulship, to tlic pimcipal cities of Italy 
He w as twice elev ated to the last-mentioned dignitj', 
by Caracalla and by Alexander , for he possessed 
the uncommon talent of acquiring the esteem of 
virtuous princes, without alarming the jealousy of 


tyrants His long life vv as innocently spent in the 
study of letters and the peaceful honours of Rome, 
and till he was named proconsul of Africa hy tlie 
voice of the senate and tlic approbation of Alexan- 
der,* ho appears prudently to have declined the 
command of armies and the government of pro-^ 
Vinces As long as that emperor lived, Africa 
was happy under tbe administration of Ins worthy 
representative , after the barbarous Maximin had 
usurped the throne, Gordianus alleviated the mise- 
ries which he was unable to prevent When he 
rclnctantly accepted the purple, he w as ahov c four- 
score years old , a last and v aluahlc remains of the 
happy age of the Antonincs, whose virtues he 
revived in his own conduct, and celebrated in an 
elegant poem of thirty books Witli the v cncrablc 
proconsul, his son, who had accompanied him into 
Africa as his lieutenant, was likewise declared 
I emperor His manners vv ere less pure, hut liis cha- 
; racltr was equally amiable with that of his father 
Twenty -tw o acknow lodged concubines, and a library 
of sixty -two thousand volumes, attested the variety 
of his inclinations , and from the productions w Inch 
he left behind him, it appears that the fonner as 
well as the latter w ere designed for use rather than 
for ostentation ‘ The Roman people acknow lodged 
in the features of the younger Gordian the resem- 
blance of Scipio Afneamis, rccDllcctcd witli plea- 
sure that Ills mother was the grand-daughter of 
Antoninus Pius, and tested the puhhc liopc on those 
latent virtues which had hitherto, as they fondly 
imagined, lam concealed in the luxurious indolence 
of a private life 

As soon as the Gordians had ap- 
peased die first tumult of a popular contirnintion of 
election, they removed their court to 
Carthage. They were rccuvcd vntli the acclama- 
tions of tlie Africans, who honoured their virtues, 
and who, since the visit of Hadiian, Lad never 
beheld the majesty of a Roman emiieror Rut these 
vain acclamations neither strengtheiicdnor confirm- 
ed the title of the Gordians They vv tre indiiood by 
pnnciple, as well as interest, to solicit the approba- 
tion ol the senate , and a deputation of the noblest 
prov mewls was sent, without delay, to Rome, to 
rcUto and justify the conduct of their countrymen, 
who, having long suflered with patience, were at 
length resolved to act with vigour The letters of 
the new princes were modest and respectful, ex- 
cusing the necessity which had obliged them to 
accept the imperial title , but submitting tlieir elco- 


fn"!!!!' Byzaemm, one hundred and fifty miles 
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library , by tbeir pens, or those of their associates, 
they were imparted in such extracts and abridg- 
ments as might amuse the curiosity, without op- 
pressing the indolence, of the public Besides the 
Basthcs, or code of laws, the arts of husbandry and 
war, of feeding or destroying the human species, 
were propagated with equal diligence , and the his- 
tory of Greece and Rome was digested into fifty- 
three heads or titles, of which two only (of embas- 
sies, and of virtues and vices) have escaped the in- 
juries of time In every station, the reader might 
contemplate the image of the past world, apply the 
lesson or warning of each page, and learn to admire, 
perhaps to imitate, the examples of a brighter 
penod I shall not expatiate on the works of the 
Bjzantine Greeks, who, by the assiduous study of 
the ancients, have dcsen ed, in some measure, the 
remembrance and gratitude of the moderns The 
scholars of the present age may still enjoy the bene- 
fit of the philosophical common-place book of Sto- 
bseus, the grammatical and historical lexicon of 
Suidas, the Chiliads of Tzetzes, which comprise six 
hundred narratives in twelve thousand verses, and 
the commentaries on Homer of Eustathius, arch- 
bishop of Thessalonica, who, from his horn of 
plenty, has poured the names and authorities of 
four hundred writers From these originals, and 
from the numerous trihe of scholiasts and critics,*' 
some estimate may he formed of the literary wealth 
of the twelfth century Constantinople was en- 
lightened by the genius of Homer and Demosthe- 
nes, of Anstotle and Plato, and in the enjojment 
or neglect of our present riches, we must envy the 
generation that could still peruse the history of 
Thcopompus, the orations of Hypendes, the come- 
dies of Menander,* and the odes of Alcieus and 
Sappho The frequent labour of illustration attests 
not only the existence, but the popularity, of the 
Grecian classics the general knowledge of the age 
may be deduced from the example of two learned 
females, the empress Eudocia, and the princess 
Anna Comnena, who cultivated, in the purple, the 
arts of rhetoric and philosophy ‘ The vulgar dia- 
lect of the city was gross and barbarous a more 
correct and elaborate style distinguished the dis- 
course, or at least the compositions, of the church 
and palace, whieh sometimes affected to copy the 
punty of the Attic models 


Decay of taste In our modern education, the pain- 
aod genius fyj necessary attainment of two 

languages, which are no longer living, may con- 


tl,p« fv2^ Hf articles in the Biblio 

Uifci Greeca of FAbricius a laborious work, yet susceptible of a bcttei 
tnclhod and many improvements of Eustathius, (tom i n mo 
M 2 lOC-SM ) ofihe Pselli, {a diatribe of ijoAlIaOus^™ 

V ) of Constantine Porphjrogcnitns. (tom vi p 486-609 ) of John 
Stobmns, (tom viii p 665— 723 ) of Silidas, (tom ix p 620-S27 1 tnl.n 
rzetzes, (tom xii p 245-273) Mr Harris, in*^ his pfi" IS 

• From obscure and hearisiy eiidence. Genrd Vo««ii« -a > 

Grascis, e 6 ) and Le Clerc (Bibliotlicque Choisie, tom xiv p^^'l 
mention a commentary of Michael Psellus on Urciitj fml? pia« ot 
Menander, still extant in MS at Constantinople Yet sucl? classic 
studies seem incompatible with the gravity or dulncss oVn .rWi-? 
whe pored oier tile citepories. {de'p.elCp «T«nd 
probalily confounded witli Homerns Selhut who wrote 
ments to the comedies of Menander In the te"fth cenlwy, Sm^a. 
3 T 12 


sumc the time and damp the ardoui of the youthful 
Student The poets and orators were long impri- 
soned in the barbarous dialects of our western an- 
cestors, devoid of harmony or grace, and their 
genius, without precept or example, was abandoned 
to the rude and native pow ers of their judgment and 
fancy But the Greeks of Constantinople, after 
purging away the impurities of their vulgar speech, 
acquired the free use of their ancient language, the 
most happy composition of human art, and a fami- 
liar knowledge of the sublime masters who had 
pleased or instructed the first of nations But these 
advantages only tend to aggravate the reproach and 
shame of a dcgeneiate people They held in their 
lifeless hands the riches of their fathers, without 
inhenting the spirit which had created and improved 
that sacred patnmony they read, they praised, 

I they compiled, hut their languid souls seemed alike 
I incapable of thought and action In the revolution 
of ten centuries, not a single discovery was made to 
exalt the dignity or promote the happiness of man- 
kind Not a single idea has been added to the 
speculative systems of antiquity, and a succession 
of patient disciples became in their turn the dog- 
matic teachers of the next servile generation Not 
a single composition of history, philosophy, or 
literature, has been saved from oblivion by the in- 
trinsic beauties of style or sentiment, of onginal 
fancy, or even of successful imitation In prose, 
the least oflcnsive of the Byzantine vvnters arc ab- 
solved from censure by their naked and unpre- 
snming simplicity , but the orators, most eloquent<> 
in their own conceit, are the farthest removed from 
the models whom they affect to emulate In every 
page our taste and reason are wounded by the 
choice of gigantic and obsolete words, a stiff and 
intricate phraseology, the discord of images, the 
childish play of false or unseasonable ornament, 
and the painful attempt to elevate themselves, to 
astonish the reader, and to involve a trivial mean- 
ing in the smoke of obscurity and exaggeration 
Their prose is soanng to the vicious affectation of 
poetry their poetry is sinking below the flatness 
and insipidity of prose The tragic, epic, and lyric 
muses were silent and inglorious the bards of Con- 
stantinople seldom rose above a riddle or epigram, 
a panegyric or tale , they forgot even the rules of 
prosody , and with the melody of Homer yet sound- 
ing in their ears, they confound all measure of feet 
and sjllablcs in the impotent strains which have 
received the name of political or city verses * The 


p“mn« ‘he old scholiast of Aristo 
t Anna Comnena may boist of her Greek style, f™ 
oKpor e-rwoeSaxeia ) end Zonaras, her contempoiiV^but not her's,®/ 
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minds of the Greeks were bonnd in the fetters of a 
base and impenons snpcrstition, winch extends her 
dominion round the circle of profane science Their 
understandings were bewildered in metaphysical 
controversy in the belief of visions and miracles, 
they bad lost all principles of moral evidence, and 
their taste was xitiated by the homilies of the 
monks, an absnrd medley of declamation and Scrip- 
ture Even these contemptible studies vrere no 
longer dignified by the abuse of superior talents 
the leaders of the Greek church were humbly con- 
tent to admire and copj the oracles of antiquitj, 
nor did the schools or pulpit produce an} rivals of 
the fame of Athanasius and Chiysostom ^ 
tVaot of national In all the puisuits of activc and 
emulation speculative life, the emulation of states 
and individuals is the most powerful spring of the 
efforts and improvements of mankind The cities 
of ancient Greece were cast in the happy mixture 
of union and independence, which is repeated on a 
larger scale, but in a looser form, by the nations of 
modern Europe the union of language, religion, 
and manners, which renders them the spectators 
andjudges of each other’s merit * the independence 
of government and interest, which asserts their 
separate freedom, and excites them to strive for 
pre-eminence in the career of gloiy The situation 
of the Romans was less favourable , } et in the early 
ages of the republic, which fixed the national eha- 
racter, a similar emulation was kindled among the 
states of Latium and Italy, and, in the arts and 
sciences, they aspired to equal or surpass their 
Grecian masters The empire of the Cscsars un- 
doubtedly checked tlie activity and progress of the 
human mind, its magnitude might indeed allow 
some scope for domestic competition , but when it 
was gradually reduced, at first to the cast and at 
last to Greece and Constantinople, the Byzantine 
subjects were degraded to an abject and languid 
temper, the natural effect of their solitary and 
insulated state From the north they were oppressed 
by nameless tnbes of barbarians, to whom they 
scarcely imparted the appellation of men The 
language and religion of the more polished Arabs 
were an insurmountable bar to all social intercouise 
The conquerors of Europe were their brethren in 
the Christian faith , but the speech of the Franks or 
Latins was unknown, their manners were rode, and 
they were rarely connected, in peace or war, with 
tlic successors of Heraclios Alone in the universe, 
the self-satisfied pride of the Greeks was not dis- 
turbed by the companson of foreign merit, and it 
IS no wonder if they fainted in the race, since they 
had neither competitors to urge their speed, nor 
judges to crown their victory The nations of 
Europe and Asia were mingled by the expeditions 
to the Holy Land , and it is under the Comnenian 
dynasty that a faint emulation of knowledge and 
military virtue was rekindled in the Byzantine 
empire 

7 A^St Bernard of the Latin soSt. John Damaacenn^ in the cielith 
century, la ret ered aa the Lut father of the Greek clinrch 


CHAP LIV 

Origin and doctrine of the Paultciant — T/teir per 
sccution Ig the GrccI emperors — Revolt in Arme 
nta, Sc — Transplantation into Thrace — Propa 
gation in the west — The seeds, character, ant 
consequences of the reformation 

In the profession of Christianity, the „ 

. . % m m Supine sup(r> 

variety of national characters may be atiiinnafiiie 

clearly distinguished The natives of 
Syria and Egypt abandoned their lives to lazy ant 
contemplative devotion Rome again aspired to tin 
dominion of the w orld , and the wit of the lively 
and loquacious Greeks was consumed in the dis- 
putes of metaphysical theology The incompre 
hcnsiblc mysteries of the Trinity and Incarnation 
instead of commanding their silent submission, wen 
agitated in vehement and subtle controversies 
which enlarged their faith at the expense, perhaps 
of their charity and reason From the council o, 
Nice to the end of the seventh centuiy, the peaci 
and unity of the church was invaded by these 
spintual wars , and so deeply did they aifcct tin 
decline and fall of the empire, that the histonar 
has too often been compelled to attend the sy nods, 
to explore tlie creeds, and to enumerate the sects, oj 
this busy period of ecclesiastical annals From the 
beginning of the eighth century to the last ages ol 
the Byzantine empire, the sound of controversy was 
seldom heard curiosity was exhausted, zeal was 
fatigued, and, in the decrees of six councils, the 
articles of the catholic faith had been irrevocably 
defined The spirit of dispute, however vain and 
pernicious, requires some energy and exercise of 
the mental faculties , and the prostrate Greeks were 
content to fast, to pray, and to believe, in blind 
obedience to the patriarch and his clergy During 
a long dream of superstition, the Virgin and the 
Saints, their visions and miracles, their relics and 
images, were preached by the monks, and wor- 
shipped by the people , and the appellation of people 
might be extended, without injustice, to the first 
ranks of civ il society At an unseasonable moment, 
the Isaunan emperors attempted somewhat rudely 
to awaken their subjects under their influence, 
reason might obtain some proselytes, a far greater 
number was swayed by interest or fear, but the 
eastern world embraced or deplored their visible 
deities, and the restoration of images w as celebrated 
as the feast of orthodoxy In this passive and 
unanimous state the ecclesiastical rulers were re- 
lieved from the toil, or deprived of the pleasure, of 
persecution The pagans had disappeared , the 
Jews were silent and obscure, the disputes with 
the Latins were rare and remote hostilities against 
a national enemy , and the sects of Egypt and Syna 
enjoyed a free toleration under the shadow of the 
Arabian caliphs About the middle of the seventh 
century, a branch of Manichacans was selected as 
* HumesEanjii \ol i p 125 
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llie Mclims of spiritual tyranny their patience was 
at length evasperated to despair and rebellion , and 
their exile has scattered oier the nest the seeds of 
reformation These important events will justify 
some inquiry into the doctrine and story of the 
Pauucians,» and, as they cannot plead for tliem- 
seh es, our candid criticism mil magnify the ^oorf, 
and abate or suspect the evil, that is reported by 


their adsersaries 


Orjnn of tlie 
Paulieianx or 
dmnles of St 
Pinl, 

A D CTiO, &c 


The Gnostics, nbo had distracted 
the infancy, were oppressed by the 
greatness and authority, ^f the chnrch 
Instead of emulating or surpassing the 


nealth* learning, and numbers, of the catholics, 
their obscure remnant w as dri\ en from the capitals 
of the east and west, and confined to the villages 
and mountains along the borders of the Euphrates 
Some vestige of the Marcionites may be detected in 
the fifth century,*’ but the numerous sects were 
finally lost in the odious name of the Mamchseans , 
and these heretics, n ho presumed to reconcile the 
doctrines of Zoroaster and Christ, were pursued by 
the two religions mth equal and unrelenting hatred 
Under the grandson of Hcracliiis, in the neighbour- 
hood of Samosata, more f<imoos for the birth of 
Lucian than for the title of a Sy nan kingdom, a 
reformer arose, esteemed hy the Paulicians as the 
chosen messenger of truth In his humble dwelling 
of Mananalic, Constantine entertained a deacon, 
who returned from Syrian captuity, and received 
the inestimable gift of the Neiv Testament, which 
was already concealed from the vulgar by the pru- 
dence of the Greek, and perhaps of the Gnostic, 
clergy ' These books became the measure of his 
studies and the rule of his faith , and the catholics, 
who dispute his interpretation, acknowledge that 
his text was genuine and sincere But he attached 
himself with peculiar desotion to the wTitings and 
character of St Paul the name of the Paulicians 


IS derived by their enemies from some unknown 
and domestic teacher , but I am confident that they 
gloried in their affinity to the apostle of the gentiles 
His disciples, Titus, Timothy, Syhanus, Tyclncus, 
were represented by Constantine and his fellow- 
labourers the names of the apostolic churches were 
applied to the congregations which they assembled 
in Armenia and Cappadocia , and this innocent 
allegory revived the example and memory of the 

Tiicir Bible gospcl, and the 

epistles of St Paul, his faithful fol- 
lower investigated the creed of primitive chns- 


in tl,c MaMma Biblmthe'ctt PatVum (tom xv, „ 

Hie Jesuit Radenis (Iti{.olkdii, 1604^10 
b III the time of Tlieodoret, the diocese of Crrrhtic in 

vised to read the 'flible (Petr s“,™7^n ' 

a In rejecting Hie second ep.sHe of St Peter, the Paulicians ar 


tianity, and, whatever might be tbe success, a 
protestant reader w’lll applaud the spirit, of the 
inquiry But if the scriptures of the Paulicians were 
pure, they w ere not perfect Their founders rejected 
the two epistles of St Peter,* the apostle of the 
circumcision, whose dispute with their favourite for 
the observance of tiie law could not easily be for- 
given* They agreed with their Gnostic brethren 
in the universal contempt for the Old Testament, 
the hooks of Moses and the prophets, which have 
been consecrated by the decrees of the catholic 
church With equal boldness, and doubtless with 
more reason, Constantine, tlic new Sylvanns, dis- 
claimed their visions, w Inch, in so many bulky and 
splendid volumes, had been published by the 
oriental sects the fabulous productions of the 
Hebrew patriarchs and the sages of the east , tbe 
spurious gospels, epistles, and acts, which in the 
first age had overwhelmed the orthodox eode , the 
theology of Manes, and the authors of the kindred 
heresies , and the thirty generations, or scons, vvhieh 
had been created by the fruitful fancy of Valentine 
The Paulicians sincerely condemned the memory 
and opinions of the Manichscan sect, and complained 
of tlie injustice which impressed that invidious name 
on the simple votaries of St Paul and of Christ 
Of the ecclesiastical chain, many ^ , 

links bad been broken by the Pauli- their belief and 
cian reformers , and their liberty was 
enlaigcd, as they reduced the number of masters, 
at whose voice profane reason must bow to mystery 
and miracle The early separation of the Gnostics 
had preceded the establishment of the catholic wor- 
ship, and against the gradual innovations of disci- 
pline and doctrine, they were as strongly guarded 
by habit and aversion, as by the silence of St Paul 
and the evangelists The objects which had been 
transformed by the magic of superstition, appeared 
to the eyes of the Paulicians in their genuine and 
naked colours An image made without hands, 
was the common workmanship of a mortal artist, to 
w hose skill alone the wood and canvass must be 
indebted for their merit or value The miraculous 
relics were a heap of bones and ashes, destitute of 
life or virtue, or of any relation, perhaps, with the 
person to whom they were ascribed The true 
and vivifying cross was a piece of sound or rotten 
timber, the body and blood of Christ, a loaf of 
bread and a cup of wine, the gifts of nature and 
the symbols of grace The mother of God was 
degraded from her celestial honours and immacu- 
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late \irginity , and the saints and angels were no 
longer solicited to exercise the laborious olTicc of 
mediation in heaven, and ministry upon earth 
In the practice, or at least in the theory, of the 
sacraments, the Paulicians were inclined to abolish 
all visible objects of worship, and the words of the 
gospel Here, in their judgment, the baptism and 
communion of the faithful They indulged a con- 
venient latitude for the interpretation of Scripture , 
and as often as they nero pressed by the literal 
sense, they could escape to the intricate mazes of 
figure and allegory Their utmost diligence must 
liaieheen employed to dissolve the connexion be- 
tween the Old and the New Testament , since they 
adored the latter as the, oracles of God, and abhor- 
red the former as the fabulous and absurd invention 
of men or daemons We cannot he surprised that 
they should haie found in the gospel the orthodox 
mystery of the Trinity but instead of confessing 
the human nature and substantial sufferings of 
Chiist, they amused their fancy nith a celestial 
body that passed through the virgin like water 
through a pipe with a fantastic crucifixion, that 
eluded the vain and impotent malice of the Jews 
They hold the A crccd thus Simple and spiritual was 
th^feMand adapted to the genius of the 
Manichaeane timcs ,e and tlic rational Christian, i\ ho 
might have been contented with the light joke and 
easy burthen of Jesus and his apostles, nas justly 
offended, tliat the Paulicians should dare to Molate 
the unity of God, the first article of natural and 
revealed religion Their belief and their trust was 
in the Father, of Christ, of the human soul, and of 
the invisible world But they likewise held the 
eternity of matter, a stubborn and rebellious sub- 
stance, the origin of a second principle, of an 
active being, who has created this visible world, 
and exercises his temporal reign till the final con- 
summation of death and sin >■ The appearances 
of moral and physical evil had established the two 
principles in the ancient philosophy and religion of 
the east, from whence this dortrine was transfused 
to the various -swarms of the Gnostics A thousand 
shades may be devised in the nature and character of 
Ahnman, from a rival god to a subordinate daemon, 
from passion and frailty to pure and perfect malevo- 
lence but, in spite of our efforts, the goodness, 
and the power, of Ormusd are placed at the oppo- 
site extremities of the line , and evciy step that ap- 

ir The sis cipital errors of the Paulicians are defined by Peter Sicu. 
lus (n 756 ) with much prejudice and passion 

h Primiim illorum axioms est dpo reriim esse principia Deiim 
malum et Deiim boniim alinmque liujiis mtindi conditorem et priiici 
pern et ahum fuluri SSI (Petr Siciil p 756) 

1 Two learned critics Dinusnbre, (Hist Critique du nianiclicisnie I 
I ir V VI ) and Uloslieim, (Iiistitiit Hist Cedes, and de Rebus Chris. 
Hants ante Constantinum sec i ii in] hate laboured to explore and 
discriminate the various i^stems of the Gnostics on the subject of the 
two principles 

k The countries between the Cnnlirates and the Haijs were pos 
sessed above 350years by the IUedes(Heradot I i c 103 ) and Persians 
and the kings oi Pontiis were of the royal race of the Achieinenides 
(Sallust Fragment 1 in with the French supplement and notesof the 
President de Brosses ] 

1 Most probably founded by Pompey aRer the conquest of Pontiis 
This Colonia, on the Lycus abate Neo Cnsarea, is named by the Turks 
Coiilei Insar, or Chonac, a populous town in a strong country (D An 
ville, Geognplne Ancieniie, tom n p 34 Tournefort, Va}a{,e du 
Levant, tom in lettre xxi p 203 ) 


proaches the one must recede in equal proportion 
from the other i 

The apostolic labours of Constan- The establish 
tinc-Sylvanus ^ soon multiplied the SJmAmie 
number of lus disciples, the secret re- >"»• Poutns, &c 
compcncc of spiritual ambition The remnant of 
the Gnostic sects, and especially the Manichtcans 
of Armenia, were united under lus standard , many 
catholics were converted or seduced by lus argu- 
ments , and he preached with success in the regions 
of Pontus and Cappadocia, which had long since 
imbibed the religion of Zoroaster The Paulician 
teachers were distinguished only by their scnptuml 
names, by the modest title of fellow-pilgrims, by 
the austerity of their lives, their zeal or knowledge, 
and the credit of some extraordinary gifts of the 
Holy Spirit But they were incapable of desiring, 
or at least of obtaining, the wealth and lionours of 
the catholic prelacy such anti-christian pnde they 
bitterly censured , and oven the rank of elders or 
presbyters was condemned as an institution of the 
Jewish synagogue The new sect was loosely 
spread over the provinees of Asia Minor to the 
westward of the Euphrates , six of their principal 
congregations represented the churches to which St 
Paul had addressed lus epistles , and their founder 
chose his residence in the neighbourhood of Colo- 
nia,' in the same district of Pontus which had been 
celebrated by the altars of Bcllona"' and the mira- 
cles of Gregory" After a mission of twenty-seven 
years, Sylvaniis, who had retired from the tole- 
rating government of the Arabs, fell a sacrifice to 
Roman persecution The law s of the „ , 

• .WWW , ciition of 

pious emperors, nnicli seldom touch- the Greek em 

ed the lives of less odious here- 
tics, proscribed without mercy or disguise the 
tenets, the books, and the persons of the Montanists 
and Manichxans the books w ere delivered to the 
flames , and all who should presume to secrete such 
wntings, or to profess such opinions, were devoted 
to an Ignominious death " A Greek minister, armed 
with legal and military' powers, appeared at Colo- 
nia to stnke the shepherd, and to reclaim, if pos- 
sible, the lost sheep By a refinement of cruelty, 
Simeon placed the unfortunate Sylvanus before a 
line of lus disciples, who were commanded, as the 
price of their pardon and the proof of tlieir repent- 
ance, to massacre their spiritual father They 
turned aside from the impious ofiice , the stones 

m The tenmle of fiellona, at Coinana in Ponin< niv t powerfiil and 
wealth) foundatioiit and the lil^li priest was respected as the second 

f ierson in the klncrdom As the sacerdotal oflice Ind been occupied b) 
IIS mother^ family, Strabo (I xii p 809 B3^ 83G, 837 ) dwells with 
peculiar comptaccnc) on the temple the worbliip, and festiial whicti 
was twice rctehrated eierj ycir But the Belloiia of Pontus had the 
features and clnracter of the goddes* not of trar, but of lot e 
a Gregory, Bisbop of Neo Giiesarca, (A D S40>-265 ) siirnnmed 
Thaum'itnr^.us, or the Wonder worker A hundred )earsnfterward% 
the hi*tof) or romince of lus life wis composed by Gregory of N>ssa, 
ills nimc«ake and rountr) m*in, the brotlier of tbe threat St Basil 
0 Hoc iietcrum ad sua egre^ia facinora, divim atque ortliodoxi im 
pentores addiderunt ut Manlcliaeos Moiitanosniie cnpitih piiniri sen 
tfiitia juberent, corumqne ]ibro« qiiocuroque in loco iniLiiti essent, 
dammts tradi, quod siqiiis tispiam cosdem occulta^se denrelienderetiir, 
htinc eundem mortis pcenv addici, ejusqiie bona in nscum inferri 
(Petr Siciil p 759) What more could buotry aud persecution 
dtsirc’ 
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dropt from tlieir filial hands, and of the whole nuni- 
her, only one executioner could be found, a new 
David, as he is styled by the catholics, who boldly 
overthrew the giant of heresy This apostate, J us- 
tus was his name, again deceived and betrayed his 
unsuspecting brethren, and a new conformity to the 
acts of St Paul may he found in the conversion of 
Simeon like the apostle, he embraced the doctrine 
which he had been sent to persecute, renounced his 
honours and fortunes, and acquired among the 
Paulicians the fame of a missionary and a martyr 
They were not ambitious of martyrdom, f but in a 
calamitous period of one hundred and fifty years, 
their patience sustained whatever zeal could inflict , 
and power was insullicient to eradicate the obstinate 
vegetation of fanaticism and reason From tlie 
blood and ashes of the first victims, a succession of 
teachers and congregations repeatedly arose amidst 
iheir foreign hostilities, they found leisure for do- 
mestic quarrels they preached, they disputed, they 
suffered, and the virtues, the apparent virtues, of 
Sergios, in a pilgrimage of thirty-three years, arc 
reluctantly confessed by the orthodox historians *i 
The native cruelty of Justinian the second was 
stimulated by a pious cause , and he vainly hoped 
to extinguish, in a single conflagration, the name 
and memory of the Paulicians By their primitive 
simplicity, their abhorrence of popular superstition, 
the Iconoclast princes might have been reconciled 
to some erroneous doctrines, but they themselves 
were exposed to the calumnies of the monks, and 
they chose to be the tyrants, lest they should be 
accused as the accomplices, of the Manichmans 
Such a reproach has sullied the clemency of Nice- 
phorus, who relaxed in their favour the seventy of 
the penal statutes, nor will his character sustain 
the honour of a more liberal motive The feeble 
Michael the first, the rigid Leo the Armenian, were 
foremost in the race of persecution , but the pnze 
must doubtless be adjudged to the sanguinary devo- 
tion of Theodora, who restored the images to the 
oriental church Her inquisitors explored the cities 
and mountains of the lesser Asia, and the flatterers 
of the empress have affirmed that, in a short reign, 
one hundred thousand Paulicians were cxtii pated 
by the sword, the gibbet, or the flames Her guilt 
or merit has perhaps been stretched beyond the 
measure of truth but if the account be allowed. 
It must be presumed that many simple Iconoclasts 
were punished under a more odious name, and 
that some who were driven from the church, un- 
willingly took refuge in the bosom of heresy 

Revolt or the f^Hous and desperate of 

A d'sk-mo sectaries of a religion 

long persecuted, and at length pro- 


feKiVSWlIX” w'”" " 

f S *riie rcrseciition is told by Petrus Sieulus (n 679 7G3 l witlm# 

faction and plcasantrj JustGsyiisfa perOTlid SVmM/i was nor 
but KoTof (the prununciatinii of the two towelsmil™ hiU^cen 
for whale that drowned the manners who mi«took hi 

for an isUnd See likewise Cedrciiiis (p 4X2—435 i 
r Petrus Siiulus, (p 763, 764 ) tin. coiitinu itor of Theoplianes, (1 i 


voked In a holy cause they are no longer suscep- 
tible of fear or remorse the justice of their arms 
hardens them against the feelings of humanity, and 
they revenge their fathers’ wrongs on the children of 
their tyrants Such have been the Hussites of Bo- 
hemia and the Calvinists of France, and such, in 
the ninth century, were the Paulicians of Armenia 
and the adjacent provinces » They were first awak- 
ened to the massacre of a governor and bishop, who 
exercised the imperial mandate of converting or 
destroying the heretics and the deepest recesses 
of mount Argmns protected their independence and 
revenge A more dangerous and consuming flame 
was kindled by the persecution of Theodora, and 
the revolt of Carheab, a valiant Paulician, who 
commanded the guards of the general of the east 
His father had been impaled by the catholic in- 
quisitors , and religion, or at least nature, might 
justify his desertion and revenge Five thousand of 
his brethren were united by the same motives , they 
renounced the allegiance of antichristian Rome , a 
Saracen emir introduced Carbeas to the caliph , and 
the commander of the faithful extended his sceptre 
to the implacable enemy of the Greeks In the 
mountains between Sewas and Trebi- They fortify 
zond he founded or fortified the city TepUnce, 
of Tephnee,* which is still occupied by a fierce and 
licentious people, and the neighbouring hills were 
covered with the Paulician fugitives, who now re- 
conciled the use of the Bible and the sword During 
more than thirty years, Asia was afflicted by the 
calamities of foreign and domestic war in their 
hostile inroads the disciples of St Paul were joined 
with those of Mahomet , and the peaceful Christi- 
ans, the aged parent and tender virgin, who were 
delivered into barbarous servitude, miglit justly 
accuse the intolerant spirit of their sovereign So 
urgent was the mischief, so intolerable the shame, 
that even the dissolute Michael, the son of Theo- 
dora, was compelled to march in person against the 
Paulicians he was defeated under the walls of 
Samosata , and the Roman emperor fled before the 
heretics whom his mother had condemned to the 
flames The Saracens fought under the same ban- 
ners, but the victory was ascribed to Carbeas , and 
the captive generals, with more than a hundred 
tribunes, were either released by his avarice, ortor- 
tured by bis fanaticism The valour and ambition 
of Chrysochcir,* his successor, embiaced a widercir- 
cle of rapine and revenge In alliance with his 
faithful Moslems, he boldly penetrated into the 
heart of Asia , the troops of the frontier and the 
palace were repeatedly overthrown , the edicts of 
persecution were answered by the pil- p.ihgc Asia 
age of Nice and Nicomedia, of An- Mmop 

y 4 p 103 104 ) Cearenu% (p 641, 642 S^IS ) and Zonaru. Onm 

PanYicmiis’®®’ ' Voits of Girbeai wd Jus 

P Wm.- (« y.l B»| . I 
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c^ra and Ephesus , nor could the apostle St John 
protect from violation his city and sepulchre The 
cathedral of Ephesus was turned into a stable for 
mules and horses, and the Paulicians vied with 
the Saracens in their contempt and ahhorrcnce of 
images and relics It is not unplcasing to obscnc 
the triumph of rebellion oicr the same despotism 
which has disdained the prayers of an injured peo- 
ple The emperor Basil, the Macedonian, was 
reduced to sue for peace, to offer a ransom for the 


captiies, and to request, in the language of modera- 
tion and charitj, that Chrjsochcir would spare his 
fellow-christians, and content himself with a rojal 
donative of gold and siher and silk garments “ If 
the emperor," replied the insolent fanatic, “ he de- 
sirous of peace, let him abdicate the cast, and reign 
without molestation in the west If he refuse, the 
servants of the Lord will precipitate him from the 
throne ” The reluctant Basil suspended the treaty, 
accepted the defiance, and led his army into the 
land of heresj , which he wasted with fire and sword 
The open country of the Paulicians was c\posed to 
the same calamities which they had inflicted, but 
when he had cvplored the strength of Tephrico, the 
multitude of the barbarians, and the ample maga- 
zines of arms and provisions, he desisted with a 
sigh from the hopeless siege On his return to 
Constantinople he laboured, by the foundation of 
conients and churches, to secure the aid of his 
celestial patrons, of Michael the archangel and the 
prophet Elijah , and it was his daily prajer that he 
might Ino to transpierce, with three arrows, the 
head of his impious adicrsary Beyond his ex- 
pectations, the w ish w as accomplished after a suc- 
cessful inroad, Chrjsochcir was surprised and slain 
in his retreat , and the rebel’s head was trium 
phantly presented at the foot of the throne On the 
reception of this welcome trophy, Basil instantly 
called for Ins bow, discharged three arrows with 
unerring aim, and accepted the applause of the 
court, who hailed the victorj of the rojal archer 
With Chrjsocheir, the glory of the 
Paulicians faded and withered on 
the second expedition of the emperor, the impreg- 
nable Tcphrice was deserted bj the heretics, who 
sued for mercy or escaped to the borders The city 
was ruined, but the spirit of independence survived 
in the mountains the Paulicians defended, above 
a century, their religion and liberty, infested to the 
Koman limits, and maintained their perpetual alli- 
ance with the enemies of the empire and the gospel 
_ , , , About the middle of the eighth cen- 

ation from Arme tury, Constantine, surnamed Copronj- 
nia to Thnce myg jjy tj|0 •v\ orshippers of images, had 

made an expedition into Armenia, and found, in 


Their decline 


the cities of Melitene and Thcodosiopohs, a great 
number of Paulicians, his kindred heretics As a 
favour, or punishment, he transplanted them from 
the banks of the Euphrates to Constantinople and 
Thrace , and by this emigration their doctrine was 
introduced and diffused in Europe * If the sectaries 
of the metropolis w ere soon mingled with the pro- 
miscuous mass, those of the country struck a deep 
root in a foreign soil The Paulicians of Thrace 
resisted the storms of persecution, maintained a 
secret correspondence with tlicir Armenian breth- 
ren, and gave aid and comfort to their preachers, 
who solicited, not without success, the infant faith 
of the Bulgarians I' In the tenth centurj, thej 
were restored and multiplied bj *i more powerful 
colony, which John Zimisccs* transported from the 
Chaljhian lulls to the valleys of mount Hmmus 
The oriental elergj, who would have preferred the 
destruction, impaticntlj sighed for the absence, of 
the Maiiichaaiis the warlike emperor had felt and 
esteemed thcirvalour their attachment to the Sara- 
cens was pregnant with mischief, but, on the side 
of the Danube, against the barbarians of Sej thia, 
their service might be useful, and their loss would 
be desirable Their exile in a distant land was 
softened bj a free toleration the Paulicians held 
the citj of Philippopolis and the keys of Thrace , 
the catholics were their subjects, the Jacobite 
emigrants their associates thej occupied a line of 
villages and castles in Macedonia and Epirus , and 
many native Bulgarians were associated to flio 
communion of arms and heresj As long as thej 
were awed bj power and treated with moderation, 
their voluntaiy bands were distinguished in the 
armies of the empire , and the courage of these 
doffs, ever greedy of war, ever thirsty of human 
I blood, IS noticed with astonishment, and almost 
with reproach, bj the pusillanimous Greeks The 
same spirit rendered them arrogant and contuma- 
cious thej were easily provoked bj caprice or 
injury , and their privileges were often violated by 
the faithless bigotry of the government and elergj 
In the midst of the Norman war, two thousand flve 
hundred Manichmans deserted the standard of 
Alexius Comncnus,> and retired to their native 
homes He dissembled till the moment of rev enge , 
invited the chiefs to a friendly conference, and 
punished the innocent and guilty by imprisonment, 
conflscation, and baptism In an interval of peace, 
the emperor undertook the pious oflicc of reconciling 
them to the church and state his winter-quarters 
were flxed at Philippopolis , and the thirteenth apos- 
tle, as he IS stjled by his pious daughter, consumed 
whole dajs and nights in theological controversj 
His arguments were fortified, their obstinacy was 


j,lory of hii f^randfather Cedrenus (p 570—573 ) w without thnr 
|>a^tons or their knowledge 

B TvvuirefifipavBti iratra avOufa riir Te^pofnr etaidtn How elt* 
gaiit IS Die Greek ton|.ue even in the moutti of Cedrenus* 

X Copmnymus transported Ins heretics and tlius erka 

rwBtf *1 alpetrir naitXiKiavwKi says CedrenuSi (p 463 ) who has copied 
the annah of Theophanes. 

j Fetriis Siculus who resided nine months at Teplince (A D 870 ) 
for Die ransom of captives, (p 7G4 ) was informed nf their intended 


mission, and addressed hts presenative the Historia Maiiichieoriim, lo 
the new archbishop of the Bulgarnns (p 754 ) 

« The colon) or Piiilicians and Jacobites transplanted hv John 
Zimistes (A O 970 ) from Armcnn to Thrace is mentioned by Zoni 
ras (tom in 1 x\ii p 209} and Anna Comnena. (Alexiad I xi» p 
450, &c) 

a The Alexiad of Anna Comnena (1 v n I3I I vi p 154, 155 1 
xn p 450—457 with the Annotations of Diicange) records the Iran* 
actions of her ipostolic father with the Maiiichcanv, whose abominable 
heresy she was desirous nf refuting 
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melted, by the honours and rewards which he be- 
«towed on the most eminent proselj tes , and a new 
city, suriounded with gardens, enriched with im- 
munities, and dignified with his own name, was 
founded by Alexius, for the residence of his vulgar 
converts Tlie important station of Philippopolis 
was wrested from their hands , the contumacious 
leaders were secured in a dungeon, or banished 
from their country , and their lives were spared by 
the prudence, rather than the mercy, of an emperor, 
at whose command a poor and solitary heretic was 
burnt ali\e before the church of St Sophia^ But 
the proud hope of eradicating the prejudices of a 
nation was speedily oierturned by the invincible 
zeal of the Paulicians, who ceased to dissemble or 
refused to obey After the departure and death of 
Alexins, they soon resumed their eivil and religious 
laws In the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
their pope or primate (a manifest corruption) resided 
on the confines of Bulgaria, Croatia, and Dalmatia, 
and governed, by his viears, the filial congregations 
of Italy and France® From that sera, a minute 
scrutiny might prolong and perpetuate the chain of 
tradition At the end of the last age, the sect or 
colony still inhabited the valleys of mount Haemus, 
where their ignorance and poverty were moie fre- 
quently tormented by the Greek clergy than by the 
Turkish government The modem Paulieians have 
lost all memory of their origin , and their religion 
IS disgraced by the worship of the cross, and the 
practice of bloody sacrifice, which some captives 
have imported from the wilds of Tartarj * 

Their iniroaiie teachers of the 

tion into Italy Manicliscantheologyliadbcen repulsed 

and France , 

by the people, or suppressed by the 
prince The favour and success of the Paulicians 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries must be im- 
puted to the strong, though secret, discontent which 
armed the most pious Christians against the church 
of Rome Her avarice was oppressive, her despo- 
tism odious less degenerate perhaps than the 
Greeks in the worship of saints and images, her 
innovations were more rapid and scandalous she 
had rigorously defined and imposed the doctrine of 
transubstantiation the lives of the Latin clergy 
were more corrupt, and the eastern bishops might 
pass for the successors of the apostles, if they were 
compared with the lordly prelates, who wielded by 
turns the crosier, the sceptre, and the sword Three 
different roads might introduce the Paulicians into 

b Basil, a mank and the aiittinrof the Bo;;oiiii1e<i, a sect of Gnostics 
who simn vanished (Anna Comnena, Alexiad, 1 xv p 48G— 494 Moi 
heim Hist Ecclesiaslira, ji 420 ) i w ■•■n mos. 

c Malt j>ari*. Hist Major p 207 This passa-e of our rnalish Iiis. 
JnTomO’ note on Villelnrdoiiin, 
^o 208 ) who found the Paulicians at PhiIip|iopohs the friends of the 

a ^Marsiah, Stale Mihlare dell’ ImpcrinOltomann p 24 

e The intrmhirtion of the Paulinans into Italy and Fruice,is amnlv 
disrtiswdby Miirilor, (AntiqiiitaUIlahie mcdif ^Eat, tmn r diwrt 
lx p 81 -152 ) and Moshcim (p 179—382 419—422 I Yet hnth have 
oTfrlmiltcd a curious pascaue of VViIhaiii the Apitlnn who clearly 
describes them m a battle betaaeen tl e Greeks and ^orroans. A D 
1040 (in^IurWnri, Script Bcriini Ital tom v p 258) 

Cum Griccis aderant i|nidam qiios pessimiis error 

Faca rat amentes, et all ipso oomcn habetnnt 
l?enn:vrp!ii" pawfa^I *5“ 

t Sttlgari, Boulgres, Bongres, a national appellation, has laicn ap I 


the heart of Europe After the conversion of Hun- 
gary, the pilgrims who visited Jerusalem might 
safely follow the course of the Danube in their 
journey and return they passed through Philip- 
popolis , and the sectaries, disguising their name 
and heresy, might accompany the French or Ger- 
man caravans to their respective countries The 
trade and dominion of Venice pervaded the coast 
of the Adnatic, and the hospitable republic opened 
her bosom to foreigners of every climate and religion 
Under the Byzantine standard, the Paulicians were 
often transported to the Greek provinces of Italy i 
and Sicily in peace and war they freely conversed 
with strangers and natives, and their opinions were 
silently propagated in Rome, Milan, and the king- 
doms beyond the Alps ® It was soon discovered, 
that many thousand catholics of every rank, and of 
either sex, had embraced the Maniehican heresy , and 
the flames which consumed twelve canons of Orleans 
was the first act and signal of persecution The 
Bulgarians,^ a name so innocent in its origin, so 
odious in its application, spread their branches over 
the face of Europe United in common hatred of 
idolatry and Rome, they were connected by a form 
of episcopal and presbytenan government, their 
various sects were discriminated by some fainter or 
darker shades of theology, but they generally 
agreed in the two principles, the contempt of the 
Old Testament, and the denial of the body of Christ, 
cither on the cross or in the Euchanst A confession 
of simple worship and blameless manners is extorted 
from their enemies, and so high was their standard 
of perfection, that the increasing congregations 
were divided into two classes of disciples, of those 
who practised, and of those who aspired It was 
in the country of the Albigeois, in the 
southern provinces of France, that the UiTai'iiI^Joi* 
Paulicians were most deeply implant- ^ ® 
cd , and the same vicissitudes of martyrdom and 
levenge which had been displayed in the neighbour- 
hood of the Euphrates, were repeated in the thir- 
teenth century on the banks of the Rhone. The 
laws of the eastern emperors were revived by Fre- 
deric the second The insurgents of Tephnee were 
represented by the barons and cities of Languedoc 
Pope Innocent III surpassed the sanguinary fame 
of Theodora It was in cruelty alone that her sol- 
diers could equal the heroes of the Crusades, and 
the cruelty of her pnests was far excelled by the 
founders of the inquisition an office more adapted 


piled by the French ni a term of reproicli to ti«iirers nnd iinnitural 
*' Pafehnt, 1ns been mnde tonpiifj i emmith 
and flattering Iiwioerite, sm-li as / Avocat Palelin of tint on.m-il and 
pleasant faree (Diieange, Gloss I.ilinitat medii et infimi a:ii ) The 
CnxIrriTc Cathan, or the jiure, by corruption, 

ir or the laws, cnisade, and persecution nunnst the Albiseois. a lust 
Uion-h general idra is expressed by Mosheim, (p 477-481 ) The 
detail may be found in the ecclesinstiial historians ancient and modern 
RrSd^lSenr"’*’ ‘hese Fleiiry is the most iml 

h The acts (Liber Sententiarnm) of tlie inquisition of Tliniiln.,» 
^ 1307—1323) have been published bv I imborch f Amsteliiitim 
I092)wtha previous History of the inilmsitioii in general ThZv 
deserved a more learned nnd critical editor As we mmt 
mate even SaUn, or the Holy Ofliee I will 'obscTa' That of a T..V"’r 
criminals which fills nineteeS, folio pages onh fifteen men\„.l c 
women were delivered to the secular arm ^ 
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to conflrm, than to refnte, the belief of an evil prin- 
ciple The visible assemblies of the Paulicians, or 
Albigeois, were extirpated with fire and sword , and 
the bleeding remnant escaped bj flight, concealment, 
or catholic conformity But the invincible spirit 
which the} had kindled still lived and breathed in 
the w estem world In the state, in the church, and 
cv en in tho cloister, a latent succession vv as preserved 
of the disciples of St Paul, who protested against 
the t} ranny of Rome, embraced the Bible as the rule 
of faith, and purified their creed from all the visions 
of the Gnostic theology The struggles of Wicklilf 
in England, of Huss in Bohemia, wore premature 
and inclTcctual , but the names of Zuinglius, Lu- 
ther, and Calvin, arc pronounced with gratitude ns 
the deliverers of nations 

A philosopher, who calculates tlic 
continences flf degree of tbcir merit and the value of 
iheRerormatinn reformation, will prodcntl} ask 

from what articles of faith, above or agatnst our rea- 
son, they have enfranchised the chnstians , for such 
enfranchisement is doubtless a benefit so far as it 
may be compatible with truth and pict} After a 
fair discussion we shall rather be surprised b} the 
timidit}, than scandalized by the freedom, of our 
first reformers > With the Jews, the} adopted the 
belief and defence of all the Hebrew scnpturcs, 
with all their prodigies, from the garden of Eden to 
the visions of the prophet Daniel , and the} were 
bound, like the catholics, to justif} against the Jews 
the abolition of a divine law In the great m} sto- 
nes of the Tnnity and Incarnation the reformers 
were severel} orthodox the} freely adopted the 
theology of the four, or the first six, councils , and 
with the Athanasian creed, they pronounced the 
eternal damnation of all who did not believe the 
catholic faith Transubstantiation, the invisible 
change of the bread and wine into the bod} and 
blood of Christ, is a tenet that may defy tlio power 
of argument and pleasantry , but instead of consult- 
ing the evidence of their senses, of their sight, their 
feeling, and their taste, the first protestants were 
entangled in their own scruples, and awed by the 
words of Jesus in the institution of the sacrament 
Luther maintained a coipoiea/, and Calvin a icaf, 
presence of Christin the cucharist , and tlic opinion 
of Zuinglius, that it is no more than a spiritual 
communion, a simple memorial, has slowly pre- 
vailed in the reformed churches “ But the loss of 
one m}steiy was ampl} compensated by the stu- 
pendous doctrines of original sin, redemption, faith, 

1 Tlir opinions and proceedings of the rerormen are exiin<ed in Ills 
second part of the general history of Mosheim but the balance nliicli 
he has held nith so clear an eje and so steady a band, begins to incline 
in fisour of Ins Lutheran brethren 
Ic Under Eduard VI our reformation sras more bold and perfect 
but in the fundamental articles of the church of Lnt,land, a stront, 
and explicit declaration against the real presence iras obliterated in Uie 
original copy topical the people or the Lutherans or Queen Elizabeth 
(Burnet s tlistori of the Reformation, sol ii p 82. 123 302) 

1 ' Had It not been for such men as Luther and mjself, said the 
lliiiatic VVhiston to Hallej the philosopher, “ jou irould now be kneel 
ing before an image of St Winifred 
m The article of Serve! in the Dictinnnaire Critique ofChaufiept^ is 
the best account which I hate seen of this shamefiil transaction bee 
likewise the Abbe d’Artigny, Noreaux Memoires d Histoire, &.c tom 
11 p 5V-I54 


gnicc, and predestination, which have been strained 
from the epistles of St. Paul These subtle questions 
had most assuredl} been prepared by the fathers 
and schoolmen, but the final improvement and po- 
pular use may beattnbuted to the firstrcformcrs,who 
enforced them as the absolute and essential terms of 
salvation Hitherto the weight of supernatural be- 
lief inclines against the Protestants , and man} a 
sober chnstian would rather admit that a wafer is 
God, than that God is a cruel and capricious t}rant 

Yet the services of Luther and his rivals arc solid 
and important , and the philosopher must owm his 
obligations to these fearless enthusiasts ' I By 
their hands the loft} fabric of superstition, from the 
abuse of indulgences to the intercession of the Vir- 
gin, has been levelled with the ground ]\I}riads 
of both sexes of the monastie profession were re- 
stored to the liberty and labours of social life An 
hierarch} of saints and angels, of imperfect and 
subordinate deities, w ere stripped of their temporal 
power, and reduced to the cnjo}mcnt of celestial 
happiness their images and relics were banished 
from the church , and the crcdiilit} of the people 
w as no longer nourished w ith the dail} repetition of 
miracles and visions The imitation of paganism 
was supplied b} a pnre and spintnnl worship of 
pri}crand thanksgiving, tho most worth} of man, 
the least unworth} of the Dcit} Itonl} remains 
to observe, whether such sublime simplicit} be con- 
sistent with popular devotion , whether the vulgar, 
in the absence of all visible objects, will not be in- 
flamed by enthusiasm, or inscnsibl} subside in 
languor and indiflcrcncc II The chain of autho- 
nt} vas broken, which restrains tlie bigot from 
thinking as he pleases, and the slave from speaking 
as he thinks the popes, fathers, and councils, were 
no longer the supreme and infallible judges of the 
world , and each Christian was taught to acknow- 
ledge no law but the scriptures, no interpreter but 
his own conscience Tins freedom, however, was 
the consequence, rather than the design, of tlic re- 
formation The patriot reformers were ambitious 
of succeeding tlie tyrants whom the} had dethroned 
They imposed w itli equal rigour their creeds and 
confessions , thc} asserted the right of the magis- 
trate to punish heretics with death The pious or 
personal animosity of Calvin proscribed in Scr- 
vetus “ thc guilt of his own rebellion , " and the 
flames of Smithfield, in which he was afterwards 
consumed, had been kindled for tho Anabaptists by 
thc zeal of Granmer “ The nature of the tiger was 

n I am mnre deeply ^ndalized at the sin;;1e execution of Serretii* 
”>*•'** hecatombs illicit hnve blazed in the Auto da Fts of Spam 
and Portugal 1 The zeal of Calvin ^ms to ha>e been envenomea b) 
per^nal malice, and pcriiips envy He accused hia adversary before 
tfieir common enemies the judges of Vienna, and betrajed for his de 
striictinii, the sacred trii«t of a private correspondence 2. The deed 
uni varnished by the pretence of dinger to the church 
or ante In his passage through Geneva Ser\elu8 was a harmle^ 
j itraii.er who neither preached nor printed nor made procel^ tes 3 
« inquisitor yields the same obedience which he requires, 

but Call in violated the golden rule of doini, as he would be done 
by n rule wmch I read in a mortl treatise of Isocrate* (in Nicole 
tom I p 93 edit Hattie ) four hundred >ear* before the publication of 
the gos|>el A ffuoxnvTCc Irepwv opyi^Teodc, ratrra voir oXXoic 
|(il roieiTC 

o See Burnet, to! n ]iagc 84^86 The 4:050 and humanilv 
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tbesce, h:sthsy^psint31r€ep^edt^histettb 
^ ard A s^ntaal ard lespoial kaardon: 

p3«3s*ed Lj tfce Eosian posSE: Its piotestact 
dwMfr 3 "Tere sabjecis of an iitaable T anfc. v J&oot 
jercnas or jmisdic iloa. Sti ceciees ■^ere coase- 
CTEled bj i&e saticciiy of tie catholic cborcb : 
arraa^nts ee 4 dispate? irere sabrartlfid to the 
ctople; ee 4 their appeal to prirate jcdgrcent ttes 
aajepied herand their tdshes, bv ccriosi^ aisd ea- 
thcsiasai- Since the d^s cf Esther and Calrin- a 
secret refcnEatioa has heea silentlj •wo'iaEg in the 
boa?=i of reformed chctches : nscj -sreeds of 
prejcdice •vrere eradicated ; and the di®aples of 
Erasnres? diEased a spirit of freedom and rsodera- 
&cn. The libe^ of conscience has been claimed 
as a comron beneSt, an inalienable ripbt tiefree 
^ sjyrenjments of Holland " and Eapjand* introdnced 

the practice rf tolsraticin; and the narroT- sPor- 
g7:-p of the laT-5 has been enlaipedb^ the pTidecce 
and hnmaaity of the times. In the eicrcise. the 
mind bag nndeistood the Innits, of its po's^ers. and 
the — crds and shador^ that mi At amnse the ch3d 
csn no leaner satisiV his manij reason. Tee to- 
Itnaes of controrei^ are oreispread rith ceb'^rebs: 
tire doctrice of a p’oteslast church is far remored 
&oni the knsrrledre or belief of its prirate irma- 
beis; and the forms cf oithodoxr. the articles of 
frith, are subscribed -ririi a sinb. or a smile, by the 
mocea clergy. Tet the friends of chnstiaaity are 
alarmed at the bonndless impnlse of inqtmy and 
sceptedsm. The predictioas cf the catholics are 
accompLshed : the-=reb of mystery is uniareljed by 
the Armlnians. Asians, and Socinians. •srhose num- 
bers must not be computed from their separate con- 
gitgatioas ; and the pillars of rerelatioa are shahen 
by those men ■srfco preserre the name Tritbont the 
sabstacee of rebnion -cho indulge tbe licenne 'vdih- 
ont the temper of pbilosopby-* 


often TiQiated and so often. Tes*ozed. vrzs irretrier- 
ably rrepz assay by a new deluge cf barbarians- 
Their progress -sras faroarpa by tbe caliphs, their 
unfaJowTj and aemdenta! aiudliaries c the Konsn 
legions -a-ex occupied in Asia; and afterthe loss of 
Syria. Ecypt- and Africa, the Cs^sars ir-ere t-rics 
reduced to the danger and diszTSce of defending 
their capital against the Saracens If, in the ac- 
count of this interesting pejgile. I hare deviated 
from the strict and origiisal line of my cndeitahing, 
the merit of the subject trill hide my transgres5?oa. 
or solicit my excuse. In the east, in the vest, in 
■srar. in religion, in «*rence in their prospen^. and 
in their decay, the Arabiaris press themseires on our 
curiosity: the first orerthroir of the church and 
empire of the Greeks may be imputed to their arms : 
and the disciples of hlahomei still bold the ciril 
and religious sceptre of the oriental trorid- Bntlbe 
same labour Trould be mswrorthily bestoored on the 
sssanas of savages, vrho. between the seventh and 
the twelfth century, descended from the plains of 
Scythia- in transient inroad, or perpetual emigra- 
rion-* Their names are uncouth, their origins doubt- 
foL their actions obscure their sapeistitioa was 
blind- their valour brataL and the TToir »n-TT »i^ of 
their public and private lives ms neither softened 
by inrocerce;, nor reSned by policy. The msjesy^ 
of the Byaantine throne repelled and survived their 
disorcMy attacks : the greater part of these barba- 
rians has disappeared, vrithont leaving asy merno- 
nal of their existence, and the despicable remnant 
conSnues. and may long coctinne. to groan under 
ihedcminionoraforeigntTrant. Frumtheantiquities 
of, I. Bk/ccttcw. n. JTK-ccr£Enf, and, IH. Rmnsjir, 
I shall content myself vrith selecting such facts as 
yetdeserTetobsreTiembered The conquests of the. 
IT. XcHK-VKS. and the monarchy of the T. Truxs. 
will naturally terminate in the memorable Crusades 
to the Holy Land- and tie double fall of the erfr 


CHAP. LT. 

T 7 * Baj^rericnr — Orferr. u%rrri<Ttf . cud refiZnaent 
cf tfe Hvrce’nera — Tlnr ha-ccdi in deceit erd 
sreit ' — Tie nsrjirelv cf Rvxtis — Geo^rep^ end 
trade.— Wert cf the Rstnsnt epanrt tie Greek 
empire. — Ctnrenieti of the Isriansni, 

CvDsa the reign of Constanrine the ctaudson of 

Heraclias. the ancient barrier of the Danube, so 


and empire of Constantrce. 

In his march to Italy, Tbsodoric^ _ 
the Ostrogoth had trampled on tbe 
anus of tie Bulgarians. After this de- ^ 

feat, the name and the nation are lost during a ces- 
tniy and a half; and it may be suspected that the 
same ora similar appellation vras revived by stranue 
colonies from the Beryslheaes. the Tanais. or tse 

Tolga- A king cf the ancient Bulgaria' bequeathed 
to his fi’*e sons a last lesson of moderation and eon- 


vsrs T 5 r-=£ ex rrSrr-r o' tie pn. 
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cord It was recened as youth has ever received 
the counsels of age and e'vperience the five 
princes buried their father, divided his subjects 
and cattle , forgot his adMce , separated from 
each other , and wandered in quest of fortune, till 
\ie find the most adventurous in the heart of Italy, 
under the protection of the exarch of Rai enna ^ 
But the stream of emigration ■« as directed or im- 
pelled towards the capital The modern Bulgaria, 
along the southern hanks of the Danube, was stamp- 
ed with the name and image 11111011 it has retained 
to the present hour the new eonquerors succcs&n ely 
acquired, by war or treaty, the Roman provinces of 
Dardania, Thessalj, and the two Epirus’,* tho eccle- 
siastical supremacy was translated from the natiio 
city of Justinian , and, in their prosperous age, the 
obscure town of Lychnidus, or Achnda, it as ho- 
noured nitli the till one of a king and a patriarch ^ 
The unquestionable eiidcnce of language attests 
the descent of the Bulgarians from the original 
stock of the Sclat onian, or more properly Slavonian, 
race.K and the kindred bands of Senians, Bos- 
nians, Rascians, Croatians, Walachians,'' Ac fol- 
loned either the standard or the example of the 
leading tribe From the Euxinc to the Adriatic, in 
the state of captives, or subjects, or allies, or ene- 
mies, of the Greek empire, they 01 erspread the land , 
and the national appellation of tho slaves) has been 
degraded by chance or malice from tho signification 
of glorj to that of sen itudo Among these colonics, 
Croats nr '^ria the Clirobatians,' or Croats, who non 
rnatn"’ attend tliomotionsof an Austrian armj, 

A D 900 , &c are the descendants of a mighty people, 
the conquerors and sovereigns of Dalmatia The 
maritime cities, and of these the infant republic of 
Ragusa, implored the aid and instnictions of the 
Byzantine court they were advised by the magna- 
nimous Basil to rcscrie a small acknon ledgment of 
their fidelity to the Roman empire, and to appease, 
by an annual tribute, the 1 rath of these irresistible 
barbarians The kingdom of Croatia 11ns shared 
by elcien Zovpant, or feudatory lords, and their 
united forces were numbered at sixtj thousand 
horse and one hundred thousand foot A long sea- 


i Paul Diacon de Gestis Lingnbard I t e 29 p SSI, 8S2. Tlie 
apparent ilifTerrnce between tlie T ombard liifltorian and tlie aboie 
Tnentinned Gieekti, pii«<iI} reconciled b^ Camillo Pelk.riiio (de Dti 
catii neneientano dissert vn iti the Scriptorea Rcriim Ital torn r p 
186 187) and Reretti (Chon)(,rapli ItalisD mcdii p 373, 8i.c) 
Tlii« Biil„nrinn colony wna planted in a vinnt district ot Snmmum, 
and learned tiie Latin withnnt for^ettin^ llictr nati\e hnpiian 
e 1 Iif«e provinces of the Greek idiom and empire, ire atcii^iied to 
the Biilf^ariin kingdom in the dispute of ecclesiastiril jurisdiction lie 
tween the patrnrrhs of Rome and Constantinople (DAroiiiiis, Annil 
Pccles A D 869 No 75 ) 

f The Mtuation and royaltv of Lychmdiis or Arhrida arc cleirlj 
expressed ill Cedreiiiis (p 713) The removal of iin irchhishop or |»a 
triarch fnim J iistiiiianea prinia to L> chnidiis and at length to *| eriiovo, 
has produced ^me perplexity in the ideas and laii^iianeof the Greeks 
(Nicephoras Grcnon* I ii c 2. p 14 15 Thoinasin Discipline de 
I Cgli^ tom 1 I I c 19 23)nnu a Frenchman (D Aiiiille) is more 
accurately skilled iii the k^^t'^phy of their own country (Hist de 
1 Aeademie des Tnicription*, tom xxxi ) 

t Clmlconih les a competent jud,,e, affirms the identity of the 
language of the Dalmatians Bowmans Servian^ Butgarinns Pole« 
(de Rebus Tiireicts t x p 283 ) and elsewhere of the DohemMiis 
0 II p 38 ) The same author has marked the separate idiom of the 
Hungarians 

h See the work of John Christopher de Jordan de Origniihiis Sola 
iiris Vindobonie 1745 in four part*, or two volumes in folio His 
collections mid re*earche* are useitil to elucidate the aiiti(|Uitlf!S of Bo 
hefflia and the adtiicent countries but iits plan it narrow, his style 


coast, indented mth capacious harbours, covered 
with a string of islands, and almost in sight of the 
Italian shores, disposed both the natives and stran- 
gers to the practice of navigation The boats or 
brigantines of the Croats ivcrc constructed after the 
fashion of the old Liburnians , one hundred and 
eighty 1 csscls may excite the idea of a respectable 
naij , hut our seamen Mill smile at the alloiiancc 
of ten, or tMcntj, or fortj,incn for each of these 
ships of war They iicrc gradual!} converted to the 
more honourable service of commerce , } ct the Scla- 
V Oman pirates were still frequent and dangerous, 
and it was not before the close of the tenth centur} 
that the freedom and sovereignty of the gulf vv ere 
ciTcctually vindicated hj tlioYcnctian republic'" 
The ancestors of these Dalmatian kings n ere equally 
removed from the use and abuse of navigation 
thc} dvv elt in the White Croiitia, in the inland re- 
gions of Silesia and Little Poland, thirty daj s’ jour- 
ney, according to thc Greek computation, from the 
sea of darkness 

•‘The glory of thc Bulgarians" was 
confined to a narrow scope both of 
lime and place In thc ninth and a n 
tenth centuries, they reigned to thc 
south of thc Danube , but the more povv erful na- 
tions that had followed their emigration, repelled 
all return to thc north and all progress to thc m cst 
Yet, in thc obscure catalogue of their exploits, thej 
might boast an honour which had hitherto been 
appropriated to thc Goths, that of slaj mg in battle 
one of the successors of Augustus and Constantine 
The emperor Niccphorus had lost his fame in tho 
Arabian, he lost his life in thc Sclavonian, war 
In his first operations he advanced with boldness 
and success into the centre of Bulgaria, and burnt 
the loyal court, which was probably no more than 
an edifice and village of timber But, while he 
searched thc spoil, and refused all oiTcrs of treaty, 
his enemies collected their spints and their forces 
the passes o*f retreat were insupcrabl} barred , and 
thc trembling Nicephorus was heard to exclaim 
“ Alas, alas ' unless we could assume thc wings of 
birds, we cannot hope to escape” Two dajs ho 


barliarons hi* eriticiwn Minllow, and the Aulie counsellor is not Tree 
from the |irrjui1itps of a Bohemian 
t Jorilin 8uli*cnbt* to the well known and probihle deriialinn from 
Slaia, lauSt glorin a word of familiar use in the (litrereiit diilectaaiid 
parts (if speeeh, iiiil winch forms the termination of the most illuslri 
oils nnme* (de Oriklnlbus Sclat Icis, pars i p 10 pars iv p 101, 
102 ) 

k Tin* conversion of it national into an appellalite name appears to 
Inve arisen in the eiphtli century in the oriental France where the 
pnnce*Dnd bishop* were rich in Sclatooiaii capthe*, not of tlic Bolie 
mian (exclaims Jnrdtn ) hut of Sorabnn, nee From thence the word 
was extended to eeiiernl use, to the modern lanpua^es, and eten to the 
vlyteofthe list Byzantine* (seethe Greek and Latin 6lo«.*arie8 ofDii 
Otnp;e ) The confiision of the Se/SXoi, or ^rvians, with the Latin 
Srrvi was still more fortuiinlc and fiimiliar (Constant Porpliyr de 
admini*tr’indo imperio c 32 p 99 ) 

1 The emperor Constantine Porpiiyroj^enltii*, mo*t accurate for his 
own time*, mu*t fnbiiloii* for prccedinc'oges, describes the Sclavotiians 
ofDilmatn, (c !^*>36) 

la Sec the anonymous Chrotitcle of the eleienth centiirv a*cril>cd to 
John Sagoriiinii* (p 04^102)^(1111*11 composed in the fourteenth by 
the Doge Andrew Dandolo (Script Renim llil tom xii p 227 — 
230 ) tlie two oldc*t monument* nf the hi*torv of Venice 
n The first kingdom of the Biil,.arian* may be found, under tlie 
proper dates in tlie Annals of Cedrenti* and Zonara* The Byzantine 
materials are collected by Stritter (filemoriae Popiilorum, tom ii 
pir* II p 441—647 ) and the aeries of tlietr kings is di*posLd and *eU 
tltd hy Dn Cange (Pirn Dyzaiit p 305 — 318) 
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tion and tlieir fate to the supreme judgment of the 
senate ® 

The««Bate inu inchnations of the senate -were 

fa tb€ electron neither douhtful nor d» ided The 
efth-GoTfi^os, noble alliance of the Gor- 

dians had intimately connected them mth the most 
illustnous houses of Rome Their fortune had 
created many dependants in that assemblj, their 
ment had acquired many fnends Their mild ad- 

ministration opened the flattering prospect of the 
restoration not onlj of the cml but eren of the 
rapnbhcan goremment- The terror of militaiy 
violence, wlacli had first obliged the senate to foiget 
tlie murder of Alexander, and to ratify the election 
of a harhanan peasant,* now produced a contratr 
effect, and proioked them to assert the injured 
nghts of freedom and humamty The hatred of 
Maximm towards the senate was declared and im- 
placable , the tamest submission had not appeased 
his fmy, the most cautious innocence would not re- 
move his suspicious , and even the care of their own 
safety urged them to share the fortune of an enter- 
prise, of which (if unsuccessful) they were sure to 
he thefirst victims These considerations, and per- 
haps others of a more private nature, were debated 
in a previous conference of the consuls and the ma- 
gistrates As soon as their resolution was decided, 
they com oked in the temple of Castor the whole 
body of the senate, according to an ancient form of 
secreev ’ calculated to awaken their attention and 
to conceal their decrees “ Conscript fathers,” said 
the consul Syllanus, “the two Gordians, both of 
consular digm^. the one jour proconsul, the other 
your lieutenant, have been declared emperors by tbe 
general consent of Afnca, Let us return thanks,” 
he boldly continued, “ to the youth of Thvsdrus , 
let ns return thanks to the faithful people of Carth- 
age, our generous deliverers from a Iiomd monster 
—Why do you hear me thus coolly, thus bmidly’ 
Why do \ou cast those piixious looks on each 
other » why hesitate ' Maximin is a puhbc encmj « 
may his enmity soon expire with him, and may we 
long enjoy tlie prudence and felici^of Gordian the 
father the valour and constancj of Gordian the 
son r * The noble ardour of the consul renved the 
■«n4 Ctciirp! languid spirit of the senate Bj an 
unanimous decree the election of tlie 
Gordians was ratified, Maxiinin. his 
son and bis adherents were pronounced enemies 
of their country, and liberal rewards w ere ofiered to 
uhosoe’-er had the courage and good fortune to 
destroy them 

A«j*ro««rt! eren. Daring the emperor’s absence, a de- 

pnetorian guards re- 
maired at Rome, to protect, or rather 
to command, the capital The pra.fcct VitaUanus 




«H<^nn I Tii piix 

* ren«iV^-a eA-ctraMsl , 

O’d »Ju‘«r.ojscxunpIe of tLe 


, had signalized his fidelity to Maximin hy the 
alacrity with which he had obejed, and even pre- 
vented, the cruel mandates of the tyrant His death 
alone conld rescue the authonty of the senate and 
tbe lives of the senators, from a state of danger and 
suspense Before their resolves had transpired, a 
qumstor and sometnbnnes were commissioned to 
take his devoted life They executed the order 
with equal boldness and success , and, with their 
bloodv da^ers in their hands, ran through the 
streets, proclaiming to the people and the soldiers 
the news of the happy revolution The enthusiasm 
of liberty vv as seconded by the promise of a large 
donative, in lands and money , the statnes of Max- 
imin acre thrown down , the capital of the empire 
acknovvledged, with transport, the anthonty of the 
two Gordians and the senate * and the example of 
Rome was followed by the rest of Italy. 

A new spirit had ansen in that as- and prerarts for 
semhiy whose long patience had been 
insnlted bv vv anton despobsm and military licence 
The senate assumed tlie reins of government and, 
with a calm intrepidity, prepared to vindicate by 
arms the cause of freedom Among tbe consular 
senators recommended by their ment and services 
to the favour of tlie emperor Alexander, it was easy 
to select twenty, not unequal to the command of an 
army, and the condnet of a war To these was tbe 
defence of Italy intrusted Each was appomted to 
act m his respective department, anthonzed to enrol 
and discipline the Italian youth, and instructed to 
fortify the ports and highways against the impend- 
ing invasion of Maximin A number of deputies, 
chosen from die most illustnous of the senatonan 
and equestrian orders, were despatched at the same 
time to the governors of the several provinces ear- 
nestly conjuring them to fly to the assistance of their 
country, and to remind the nations of their ancient 
ties of fnendship with tbe Roman senate and people 
The general respect with which these deputies were 
received, and the zeal of Italy and the provinces in 
favour of the senate, sufficiently prove that the sub- 
jects of Maximin were reduced to that uncommon 
distress, in nhicb tbe body of the people has more 
to fear from oppression than from res’stance The 
consciousness of that melancholv truth, inspires a 
degree of persevering fury, seldom to be found in 
those cival wars which are arhficiplly supported for 
the benefit of a few factious aud designing leaders ^ 
For while the cause of the Gordians D»feat ana death 
was embraced with such diffasive ar- dLDe'A!D aw 
dour the Gordians tbemselv es were no ^ ^ 
more The feeble court of Carthage was alarmed 
with the rapid approach of Capebanns governor of 
Mauntama who, with a small band of veterans, and 
a fierce host of barbarians, attacked a faithful, but 
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waited lus fate in tlie inactivitj of despair, but, 
on tbe morning of the third, the Bulgarians sur- 
pnsed the camp , and the Roman pnnce, nith tlie 
great officers of the empire, n ere slaughtered in their 
tents The body of Valens had been 
^ ® saved from insult, but the head of 
Nicephorus -was exposed on a spear, and his skull, 
enchased \nth gold, ivas often replenished in the 
feasts of victory The Greeks bewailed the dis- 
honour of the throne , but thej acknowledged tbe 
just punishment of avarice and cruelty Tins sa- 
lagc cup was dceplj tinctured with the manners of 
the Scythian wilderness , but they were softened 
before the end of the same centurj bj a peaceful 
intercourse with the Greeks, the possession of a 
cultivated region, and the introduction of the Chris- 
tian worship The nobles of Bnlgana were edu- 
cated in the schools and palace of Constantinople , 
and Simeon," a youth of the royal line, was in- 
^ stmeted in the rhetonc of Demos- 
883 - 927 , thenes and the logic of Aristotle He 
relinquished the profession of a monk 
for that of a king and wamor , and m his reign, of 
more than forty years, Bulgaria assumed a rank 
among the civilized powers of the earth The 
Greeks, whom he repeatedly attacked, denved a 
faint consolation from indulging themselves m the 
reproaches of perfidy and sacnlcge They pur- 
chased the aid of the pagan Turks , but Simeon, in 
a second battle, redeemed the loss of the first, at a 
time when it was esteemed a victorj to elude the 
anns of that formidable nation The Servians were 
overthrown, made captive, and dispersed , and 
those who visited the country before their restora- 
tion could discover no more than fifty vagrants, 
without women or children, who extorted a preca- 
rious subsistence from the chace On classic ground, 
on the banks of tbe Acbelons, the Greeks were de- 
feated , their horn was broken bj tbe strength of 
the barbaric Hercules •• He formed the siege of 
Constantinople , and, in a personal conference vath 
the emperor, Simeon imposed the conditions of 
peace They met with the most jealous precautions , 
the royal galley was drawn close to an artificial and 
well-fortified platform , and the majesty of the pur- 
ple was emulated by the pomp of the Bulgarian 
“ Are you a Christian’’^ said the humble Romanus 
“ It IS your duty to abstain from the blood of your 
fellow-chnstians Has the thirst of nches seduced 

Grsenro ejvjaiebant, to qaod a pueritm Byzantit 
I ^'■istotelu »IIogisinos didicent Liutnrand, 

, * ' snolher pla«, SimeoD, fortu bellatnr, Balkans 

prserat Ciiristianu*, sed vicmis Grafci^ %aldeiiiimjctj& (i t e S,/ 

P — — — Kigidum Ten dextera comu 

„ j trniicaque a froDte rerelliL 

Ozid (Melamcrol, ix l_ioo) la, boldlj painted the combat of Hie 

® stranger 

q amln,sdnr of Otho wa* proioked by the Greek ezeov, 
com (^ristophori filiam Petra, Bulgarnruin lasifeu* cnniueem do’ 
CTret Symphona id esl consnnantia, ecripto juramento firmata nint 
Apniolu id est nnnciis, penes nos Bulg-irornra 

«=•<« wVt sS'Z 

'^“7‘7l>nrpli submitted this opinion to a rererend 
abbot but he more praiely decided, that Go- ,nd Ma-oewereme 
spintual iKrwntor, of Hie church since Go- ,,gnifiM th? ro^L thi 
pnde of the Heresiarcha, and Mago» what comes from tlie root, the 


A T> &c 


jou from the blessings of peace’ Sheath jonr sword, 
open j onr hand, and I will satiate the utmost mea- 
sure of 3 our desires ” The reconciliation was sealed 
bj a domestic alliance , the freedom of trade was 
granted or restored , the first honours of the court 
were secured to the friends of Bulgaria, above the 
ambassadors of enemies or strangers ,'i and her 
princes were dignified with tbe high and invidious 
title of basileus, or emperor But this 
fnendship was soon disturbed after 
the death of Simeon, the nations w ere again in arms , 
his feeble snccessorswere divided and extinguished, 
and, in the beginning of the eleventh centuiy , the 
second Basil, who vtas bom in the purple, deserved 
tbe appellation of conqueror of tbe Bulgarians 
His avarice was in some measure gratified bj a 
treasure of four hundred thousand pounds sterling, 
(ten thousand pounds’ weight of gold,) which he 
found m the palace of Lj chnidus His craeltj in- 
flicted a cool and exquisite vengeance on fifteen 
thousand captives who had been guilt} of tbe de- 
fence of tbcir count!} Tlicy were depnv ed of sight ; 
but to one of each hundred a single eye w as left, 
that he might conduct bis blind century to tbe pre- 
sence of their king. Their king is said to have 
expired of gnef and horror, the nation was awed 
h} this temble example , the Bulgarians w ere swept 
awa} from their settlements, and circumscribed 
witliin a narrow province , the surviving chiefs be- 
queathed to their children the advice of patience 
and the dut} of revenge 

II When the black swarm of Hun- Emisniion of 
ganans first hung over Europe, about 
nine hundred } ears after the chnstian A D ssi 
mra, they were mistaken by fear and superstition 
for the Gog and Magog of the Scriptures, the signs 
and foremnners of tbe end of the w orld ' Since 
the introduction of letters, they have explored their 
own antiquities with a strong and landahle impulse 
of patriotic curiosity * Their rational criticism can 
no longer be amused with a v am pedigree of Attila 
and the Huns , bat they complain that their primi- 
tive records have perished in the Tartar w ar , that 
the truth or fiction of their rastic songs is long since 
forgotten , and that the fragments of a rude chroni- 
cle* must be painfully reconciled with the contem- 
porary though foreign intelligence of the imperial 
geographer “ Magiar is the national and onental 
denomination of the Hnnganans , but, among the 

propa^tion of their sects V et these men once commanded the resnect 
ofnwnkind (Fleiirj, HisU Eccle., tom xi p 594, Xc ) 

The too national authors from whom 1 hate derived the most as. 
sistance, are George Praj, (Di«er(atiniies ad Annales seterum Hiinn. 
mum, &c Vindubonx, I77o in folio) and Stephen Katona {Hrst 
CriticaDiiciimctRi-.tim Hiin,piris ,tirpi,Arpadi-inte, Peestini 1778— 
1781 SsoIs. inocUro) The first emlinccs a lar^e and often coiijeclural 
space, the latter bj his learning judgment, and persincuity, deserves 

tbe name of a critical historian ^ 

c The author of tin. Chronicle is stjled the noUrj of Kmc Bela. 
Katona has assi,.ned him to thetwelfUi ceutiiry, and defeiids hi, cha 
racier again,t the hjpermticism of Pra> This rude annalist roust 
hare tranvinbed some hwlorical records since he could affirm with 

a ^ Constantine de Administrando Imperio, c 3, 4 13 38-42. Ka 
loiia lias Di«Iy ^ed the cornposition of this work id the yars^ ^ 
951 (p 4- ) The critical historian (,, 34-107 )endearanrstrprord 
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tribes of Scythia, they are distinguished hy the 
Greeks under the proper and peculiar name of 
Turks, as the descendants of tliat mighty people 
who had conquered and reigned from China to the 
Volga The Pannonian colony presen cd a corres- 
pondence of trade and amity with the eastern Turks 
on the confines of Persia , and after a separation of 
three hundred and fifty jears, the missionaries of 
the king of Hungar} discoicrcd andiisitcd their 
ancient country near the hanks of the Volga Thej 
were hospitably entertained hy a people of pagans 
and savages, who still bore the name of Hungarians , 
com ersed in their native tongue, rccollcttcd a tra- 
dition of their long-lost brethren, and listened uith 
amazement to the marvellous talc of their new king- 
dom and religion Tlic zeal of comcrsion was ani- 
mated hy the interest of consanguinity, and one of 
thegreatestof their princes had formed the generous, 
though fiuitless, design of replenishing the solitude 
of Pannonia hy this domestic colony from the heart 
of Tartary * From this primitive conntiy they were 
driven to the west hy the tide of n ar and emigration, 
hy the weight of the more distant tnhes, mIio at the 
same time ucrc fugitives and conquerors Ecason 
or fortune directed their course towards the frontiers 
of the Roman empire , they halted in the usual sta- 
tions along the hanks of the great rivers , and in 
the territories of Moscow, Kion, and Moldavia, 
some vestiges have been discmered of their tempo- 
rary residence In this long and \anous peregri- 
nation, they could not ala ays escape the dominion 
of the stronger , and the purity of their blood a as 
improied or sullied hy the mixture of a foreign 
race from a motii c of compulsion, or choice, seve- 
ral tribes of the Cliazars were associated to the 
standard of tlieir ancient vassals , introduced the 
use of a second language , and obtained by their 
superior renoan the most honourable place in the 
front of battle The militaiy force of the Turks and 
their allies marched in seven equal and artificial 
divisions , each division was formed of thirty thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty-seven warriors, and 
the proportion of women, children, and servants, 
supposes and requires at least a million of emi- 
grants Their public counsels were directed by 
seven vayvods, or hereditary chiefs , hut the expe- 
rience of discord and weakness recommended the 

thepxi<tence and to relate the actions of a first duke jilmutf the father 
of A^adi who is tacitly rejected by Constantine 

X Pray (Di«sertat p 37->39 &c ) produces and illustrates the ori 
inal passages of the Hujiganati missionaries, Bonfinius and ^neas 
yhius 

r Fischer in the Quoestiones Petropotitinie de Origine Ungroriim 
and Pray Dissertat i ii iii &.c have drawn up several comparative 
tables of the Hun,,nriaii witli the Fennlc dialect* The affinity is m. 
deed striking, but the lists are short the words are purposely cliosen 
and I read in the learned I^er (Comment Academ Petrnpol tom x 
p 374 ) that although the Brung*irinn has adopted many Fennic words, 
(innumeras voce*,) it essentially dtfiers totogenio et nature 

« In the region of Tiirfan which is clearly and mlnutel) described 
by the Chine<(> geographer* (Giubll, Hist dii Grand Gengucan, p 13 
De GuinHes Hist des Him* tom ii p 11, &c ) 

a Hist Gencilogique des Tartars, pir Ahulghazl Bahadur Kban, 
partie ii p 00^08 

b In their journey to Pekin, both Tsbrand Ives (Harrises Collection of 
Voyages and Travels, vol ii p 920, 921 ) and Bell (Travel* vol i n 
174) found the Vn,«u1itz in the iipi.hbourhood ofTobo1sk> B> the 
tortures of the etymological art, XTgur and Voqul are reduced to the 
mme name the circumjacent monntuiiis really bear the appelKtion of 
Ugrian and of all the Fennic dialects, the Vogulnn is the nearest to 


more simple and vigorous adminiitralion of a single 
person The sceptre, uliicli had been declined hy 
the modest Lebcdins, was granted to the birth or 
merit of Almus and liis son Arpad, ,*ind the autho- 
rity of the supreme khan of the Cliazars confirmed 
the engagement of the pnnee and people , of the 
people to obiiy Ins commands, of the prince to con- 
sult tlicir happiness and glory 
With tins narrative \\ e might he rca- Tiicir Fenmc 
sonahl} content, if the penetration of 
modern learning had not opened a new and larger 
prospect of the antiquities of nations The Hunga- 
rian language stands alone, and as it were insulated 
among the Sclav onian dialects , hut it hears a close 
and clear alTinit} to the idioms of the Fennic racc,^ 
of an obsolete and savage race, winch formcrl} oc- 
cupied the northern regions of Asia and Europe 
The genuine apcllation of Uyt i or Igom s is found 
on the western coniines of Chinn,* their migration 
to the hanks of the Irtish is attested h> Tartar evi- 
dence a similar name and language arc detected 
in the sunthem parts of Siberia,'’ and the remains 
of the Fennic tribes arc widely, though tlnnl}, scat- 
tered from the sources of the Oh} to the shores of 
Lapland * The consanguinity of the Hungarians and 
Laplanders would display the powerful energy of 
climate on the children of a common parent , the 
lively contrast between tlic hold adventurers, who 
arc intoxicated with the wines of the Danube, and 
the wretched fugitiv cs who nro immersed beneath 
the snows of the polar circle Arms and freedom 
have ever been the ruling, though too often the un- 
successful, passion of the Hungarians, who are en- 
dowed by nature with a vigorous constitution of 
soul and body '* Extreme cold has diminisiicd tlie 
stature and congealed the faculties of the Lapland- 
ers , and the Arctic tribes, alone among tlie sons of 
men, arc ignorant of war, and unconscious of human 
blood a happy ignorance, if reason and virtue 
were the guardians of their peace 
It IS the observation of the imperial T,ct,«»..d man 
author of the Tactics, f tliat all the Scy - aid^Bui 

tliian hordes resembled each other in ^mns, " " 

their pastoral and militniy life, that * ® 
they all practised the same means of subsistence, 
and employed the same instruments of destruction 
But he adds, tliat the two nations of Bulgarians and 

the Hiingnrian (Fischer, Dissertat I p 20— xVI Fray, DissertaL il 
p 31-34 ) * ^ 

e The ci^ht tribes of the Fennic ncc are drscnbcil in the curious 
work of M X«evequc (Hist des Peuples suiimis a la Domination de la 
Ruvsie tom i p 361— 5GI ) 

d This picture of the Hungarians and Buljpirians is chiefly drawn 
from the Tictics of Leo, p 796—80] and the Latin Annals winch ore 
alleged by BarotiUi* Pag! and Muratori, A D 889 &.C 
e DufTon Hist Natiiretle tom v p 6 in I2mo Gustaviis Adolphus 
attempted, witliout success to form a regiment of Lapiniiders. Gro- 
tiUB says of tlic<e Arctic tribe* arma arcus et pinretri, sed adver*us 
feras (Annit I iv p 236 ) and attempt* after the manner of Tacitu*, 
to varnish with philosophy their brutal ignorance 
f Iseo has observed, that tlie government of the Turks was monar 
chical, and that their punishments were ngoraus (Tactics p 806 
oTreivm KOI /?apeiac ) llliegiiio (in Chron A D 889 ) mentions tliefl as 
a v»iti1 crime, and hisjurispriiilence Is confirmed by the original code 
of St Stephen (A D 1016) If a slave were guilty, he was chastised, 
for the first time, with the loss of his nose or a fine of five heifer* for 
the second with the loss of his ears, or a similar fine for the third 
With death whicli the freeman did not Incur till the fourth ofieiice, as 
Ins first penalty wasthe loss of liberty (Katona, Hist. Re»um Hungar 
tom I p 231,232) 
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Hunganans •were supcrioi to tlieir brcthien, and 
similar to each other, in the improvements, how ever 
rude, of their discipline and government , their visi- 
ble likeness determines Leo to confound his friends 
and enemies in one common description , and the 
picture may he heightened by some strokes from 
their contemporaries of the tenth century Except 
the merit and fame of military prowess, all that is 
’valued by mankind appeared vile and contemptible 
to these barbarians, whose native fierceness was sti- 
mulated by the consciousness of numbers and free- 
dom The tents of the Hungarians were of leather, 
their garments of fur , they shaved their hair, and 
scarified their faces in speech they were slow, in 
action prompt, in treaty perfidious , and they shared 
the common reproach of barbarians, too ignorant to 
concei\e the importance of truth, too proud to deny 
or palliate the breach of their most solemn engage- 
ments Their simplicity has been praised , jet they 
abstained only from the luxury they had ne^er 
known , whatever they saw, they coveted , their de- 
sires were insatiate, and their sole industry was the 
hand of violence and rapine By the definition of 
a pastoral nation, I have recalled a long descnption 
of the economj', the warfare, and the government 
that prevail in that stage of society , I may add, 
that to fishing, as well as to the chacc, the Hunga- 
rians were indebted for a part of tlieir subsistence 
and since they seldom cultivated the ground, they 
must, at least in their new settlements, have some- 
times practised a slight and unskilful husbandry 
In their emigrations, perhaps in tlieir expeditions, 
the host was accompanied by thousands of sheep 
and oxen, who increased the cloud of formidable 
dust, and afibrded a constant and wholesome sup- 
ply of milk and animal food A plentiful command 
of forage was the first care of the general, and if | 
the flocks and herds were secure of their pastures, j 
the hardy warrior was alike insensible of danger 
and fatigue The confusion of men and cattle that 
overspread the countrj exposed their camp to a 
nocturnal surprise, had not a still wider circuit been 
occupied by their light cavalry, perpetually in 
motion to discover and delay the approach of the 
enemj After some experience of the Roman tac- 
tics, they adopted the use of the sword and spear, 
the helmet of the soldier, and the iron breast-plate 
of his steed but their natiie and deadly weapon 
was the Tartar bow from the earliest infancy, their 
children and servants were exercised in the double 
science of archery and horsemanship , their arm 
was strong , their aim was sure , and in the most 
rapid career, they were taught to throw themselves 
backwards, and to shoot a volley of arrows into the 
air In open combat, in secret ambush, in flight, or 
pursuit, they were equally formidable an appear- 
ance of order was maintained in tlie foremost ranks, 
but their charge was' driven fonvaxds by tbe impa- 
tient pressure of succeeding crowds They pursued. 


B Sec Katnna, Hut Dncnm Hungar p 321 352. 
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headlong and rash, with loosened reins and horrific 
outcries , but if they fled, with real or dissembled 
fear, the ardour of a pursuing foe was checked and 
chastised by tbe same habits of irregular speed and 
sudden evolution In the abuse of -victory, they 
astonished Europe, yet smarting from the wounds of 
the Saracen and the Dane mercy they rarely asked, 
and more rarely bestowed , both sexes were accused 
as equally inaccessible to pity, and tlieir appetite 
for raw flesh miglit countenance the popular tale, 
that they drank the blood and feasted on the heaits 
of the slam Yet the Hunganans were not devoid 
of those principles of justice and humanity, which 
nature has implanted in every bosom The licence 
of public and private injuries was restrained by 
laws and punishments , and in the security of an 
open camp, theft is the most tempting and most 
dangerous oifence Among the barbarians, there 
were manj, whose spontaneous virtue supplied their 
laws and corrected their manners, who performed 
the duties, and sympathized with the aflections, of 
social life 


After a long pilgrimage of flight or Establishment 
victory, the Turkish hordes approached nu™||2mJs, 
the common limits of the French and a D ssa 
Byzantine empires Their first conquests and final 
settlements extended on cither side of the Danube 
above Vienna, below Belgrade, and bejond the 
measure of the Roman province of Pannonia, or the 
modem kingdom of Hungary p That ample and 
fertile land was loosely occupied by the Moravians, 
a Sclavonian name and tube, which were driven by 
; tlie invaders into tbe compass of a narrow province 
Charlemagne had stretched a vague and nominal 
empire as far as the edge of Transylvania , but, 
after the failure of his legitimate line, the dukes of 
Moravia forgot their obedience and tribute to the 
monarchs of oriental France The bastard Arnulpli 
was provoked to invite the arms of the Turks they 
rushed through the real or figurative wall, which 
Ills indiscretion had thrown open , and tbe king of 
Germany has been justlj reproached as a traitor to 
the civil and ecclesiastical society of the Christians 
During the life of Arnulph, the Hungarians were 
checked by gratitude or fear , but in the infancy 
of Ills son Lewis they discovered and 
invaded Bavaria, and such was their 
Scythian speed, that in a single day a circuit of 
fifty miles was stript and consumed In the battle 
of Augsburgh the Christians maintained their ad- 
vantage till the seventh hour of the day they were 
deceived and vanquished by the flying stratagems 
of the Turkish cavalry The conflagration spread 
over the provinces of Bavaria, Swabia, and Fran- 
conia , and the Hungarians>> promoted the reign of 
anarchy, by forcing the stoutest barons to discipline 
their vassals and fortify their castles The origin 
of walled towns is ascribed to this calamitous 
period , nor could any distance be secure against 


on tlif* cihmitiesorhi^own times Seel icdIiicl24^A- 

1 I ^ ® ® *** LcRat p 48o His colours are trlaririL 

but his chronology must be retlified by Pagi nnd Muraton ^ 
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an enemy, who, almost at the same instant, laid in 
ashes the Heh etian monastery of St Gall, and the 
eity of Bremen, on the shores of the northern ocean 
Above thirty jears the Germanic empire, or king- 
dom, was subject to the ignominj of tribute , and 
resistance uas disarmed by the menace, the serious 
and eficctual menace, of dragging the women and 
children- into captiiitj, and of slaughtering the 
males above the age of fen jears I haic neither 
power nor inclination to follow the Hungarians 
bejond the Rhine , but I must obseric with sur- 
prise, that the southern proiinccs of France were 
blasted by the tempest, and that Spain, behind her 
. ^ Pyrenees, was astonished at the np- 
proach of these formidable strangers ■ 
The iicinitj of Italy had tempted their carlj in- 
roads , but, from their camp on the Brcnta, tlicj 
beheld witli some terror the apparent strength and 
populousness of the new-discovcrcd country Thej 
requested Icaie to retire , their request was proudly 
rejected by the Italian king , and the lives of twenty 
thousand Christians paid the forfeit of his obstinacy' 
and rashness Among the cities of the west, tfic 
royal Pavia was conspicuous in fame and splen- 
dour , and the pre-eminence of Rome itself was 
only derived from the relics of the apostles The 
A.T) e24 Hungarians appeared, Paiia w'as in 
flames , forty -three churches were con- 
sumed , and, after the massaerc of the people, they 
spared about two hundred wretches, who had 
gathered some bushels of gold and sihcr (a vague 
exaggeration) from the smoking rums of their coun- 
try In these annual excursions from the Alps 
to the neighbouihood of Rome and Capua, tlie 
churches, that yet escaped, resounded with a fear- 
ful litany “ O save and deliver us from the arrows 
of the Hungarians 1” But the saints wore deaf or 
inexorable , and the torrent rolled forwards, till it 
was stopped by the extreme land of Calabria A 
composition was oiTcred and accepted for the head 
of each Italian subject, aud ten bushels of silver 
were poured forth in the Turkish camp But false- 
hood IS the natural antagonist of violence , and the 
robbers were defrauded both in the numbers of the 
assessment and the standard of the metal On the 
side of the east the Hungarians were opposed in 
doubtful conflict by the equal arms of the Bulga- 
rians, whose faith forbade an alliance with the 


1 Tlie tliree blond} reigns of Arpad, Znllan and To\u-, are criticalli 
illuatrated by Katoni (Hist Dnciitn, &c |i 107—499} Hi^dili^ence 
has M-arelieil both natitra and rureipiiera )el to the deeds orniischief 
nr tint} 1 hire been able to add the destruction of Bremen (Adam 
Bremensis i 43) 

k Muraton Ins considered with patriotic care the danger and re 
sources at Modena The citireiis liesoiii,lit St Gemiiiiaiius, their 
patron, to a\ ert by Iiis intercession the rabies Jlagellitm, &c 
Nunc te rognmiis beet sert i pessinii, 

Ab Bngcrornin nos defendas Jacubs 
Tlie bishop creeled walls Tor the public dereiice not Vontra dominos 
aerenos (Aiitiquilat Ital med jCii lorn i divserlal i p 21, 22} end 
Hie song of the nichlly watch is not without elegante or ii«e (loni in 
diM xl p 709} The Italiani nniiahst has uccnritely traced the series 
of their Inroads (Annali d Italia, tom vii p 305 367 393 401 437 
440 tom till II 19 II u2, Ac} 

1 &tli the iliin^arian and Riissnn annals suppose that they be 
sieged or attacked or insulted Constantinople, (Pm} dissertaL x p 
S? at**".'? S'** ®“«um p 354—360) and the fict is almost can 
1.^1 *''* historians (Ijeo Gnmnialitiis, p 60C Cedre 

or ** ^ howefer glorious to the nation, it is denied 

doubted by the critical historian, and even by the notary of Bela. 


pagans, and whose situation formed the barncr of 
the Byzantine empire The bariier p 
was oterturned , the emperor of Con- 
stantinople beheld the waving banners of tlicTuiks, 
and one of their boldest w arriors presumed to strike 
a battle-axe into the golden gate The arts and 
treasures of the Greeks diverted the assault, but 
the Hungarians might boast, on their retreat, that 
they had imposed a tribute on the spirit of Bulgaria 
and the majesty of the C-esars * The remote and 
rapid operations of the same campaign appear to 
magnify the power and numbers of the TniPs , but 
their courage is most deserving of praise, suite a 
light troop of three or four hundred hor<iC would 
often attempt and execute the most daring inroads 
to the gates of Thcssalonica and Constantinople 
At this disastrous mra of the ninth and tenth ren- 
turics, Europe was afliicttd by a tnplc scourge from 
the north, the cast, and the south the Norman, the 
Hungarian, and the Saracen, bometimes trod the 
same ground of desolation , and these savage foes 
might have been compared by Homer to the two 
lions grow ling over the carcasses of a mangled slag 
The dclivcrnnce of Germany and 
Christendom was achieved by the 'ibeVouier,”^^ 
Saxon princes, Henry the Fowler and * ® 

Otho the Great, who, in two mcmoinblc battles, for 
ever broke the power of the Hungarians « The 
valiant Henry was roused from a bed of sickness 
by the invasion of his country , but hib mind was 
vigorous and his prudence successful “ My com- 
panions,” said he, on the morning of the combat, 
“ maintain your ranks, receive on your bucklers the 
first arrow’s of the pagans, and prevent their second 
discharge by the equal and rapid rarecr of y our 
lances" They obeyed and conquered and the 
historical picture of the castle of Merseburgh ex- 
pressed the features, or at least the character, of 
Henry, who, in an age of ignorance, intrusted to the 
finer arts the perpetuity of his name * At the end 
of twenty years, the children of the Turks who had 
fallen by his sword invaded the empire of his son , 
and their force is.derincd, in the lowest estimate, at 
one hundred thousand horse They ofOihoVhe 
were invited by domestic faction , the A D 955 
gates of Germany were treacherously unlocked 
and they spread, far beyond the Rhine and the 
Meuse, into the heart of Flanders But the vigour 


Tlirir acaptici^ni la nierituriaiiv , Hie} could not rarely traiiscrilie or 
belieie the riHticoriim fahiih^ hut Katoua Inie ci\en due 

Attention lo the e^idenre of Liutpratid, Btilcarortim centero atauc 
Gr^corum trihutariam feccrant (Hi<t I it c 4 p 435 ) ^ 

m ■ XeovO utt 

On ovpeot icopv^titrt ir«pi xra/iei'qc cXa^oio 
ireiraoiTe 

*LaZ***y«5*^*™l**y®*!^®"**®»**y hyKitoiia /Hi«t Durum, 

p -368 427-^70 ) Liutprand (I il c 8 0 ) is the be^t evidenre 
fi»r the former and M itichmd (Anna) Saxon I in ] of the latter hut 
tlie critical historiin mil not even overlook the horn of a warrior, 
whieli IS said to be pre*erved at Jazbenn 
o lliinc vero triumpliiim, tarn laiide qunm inemori& dijpium ad 
oiere^iiur„um rex in mipenori cceiiaculo dnmut per t^^vpaAtav id est, 
pictiiram, notnri preicepit, adco ut rem %eram potiusquacn ^erisimilem 
J^idcas a hiffh encomium (Lnilprand I ii cp} Another nihceiii 
Uermanj had been painted with holy subjecU by the order of Cliarle 
nia^iie and Muraton ma} |ustly iffirnii nulla ^sctila fiiere iii qiiihiis 
pieloresdesideratifueriiit(AnliquitiL Hal medii TEvi, torn ii disnrt 
XXIV p 360 361} Our domestic claims to antiquity of Ignorance and 
original imperfection (Mr Walpole’s litely nora^) are of a muclt more 
receutdate (Anecdotes of Pemtio^, toI i p 2 , &c) 
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and prudence of Otlio dispelled the conspiiaey , the 
princes were made sensible, that unless they were 
true to each other, their religion and country were 
irrccoi erably lost, and the national powers ivere 
review ed in the plains of Aiigsburgh They marched 
and fought in eight legions, according to the dnision 
of provinces and tubes, the first, second, and third, 
were composed of Bavarians , the fourth of Fran- 
conians , the fifth of Sa\ons, under the immediate 
command of the monarch , the sixth and seventh 
consisted of Swabians , and the eighth legion, of a 
thousand Bohemians, closed the rear of the host 
The resources of discipline and valour were fortified 
by the arts of superstition, which, on this occasion, 
may deserve the epithets of generous and salutary 
The soldiers were purified with a fast, the camp 
was blessed with the relics of saints and martyrs, 
and the chnstian heio girded on his side the sword 
of Constantine, grasped the invincible spear of 
Charlemagne, and wav cd the banner of St Maurice, 
the priefect of thcThebccan legion But his firmest 
confidence was placed in the holy lancc,<’ whose 
point was fashioned of the nails of the cross, and 
which his father had extorted from the king of 
Burgundy, by the threats of war, and the gift of a 
province The Hungarians were expected in the 
front, they secretly passed the Lech, a river of 
Bavaria that falls into the Danube , turned the i ear 
of the chnstian army , plundered the baggage, and 
disordeied the legions of Bohemia and Swabia The 
battle was restored by the Fianconians, whose duke, 
the valiant Conrad, was pierced with an arrow as he 
rested from his fatigues the Saxons fought under 
the eye of their king , and his victory surpassed, 
in merit and importance, the triumphs of the last 
two hundred years The loss of the Hungarians 
was still greater in the flight than in the action, 
they were encompassed by the rivers of Bav arid , 
and their past cruelties excluded them fiom the 
hope of mercy Three captive princes w ere hanged 
at Ratisbon, the multitude of pnsoners was slain or 
mutilated, anjd the fugitives, who presumed to 
appear in the face of their country, were condemned 
to ev erlasting pov erty and disgrace s Yet the spirit 
of the nation was not humbled, and the most acies- 
sible passes of Hungary were fortified with a ditch 
and rampart Adversity suggested the counsels of 

P Sre Barnnius, Annal Bede' A D 929 No 2—5 The lanre or 
Christ IS taken from the best evidence, Liiitprand (I it c 12.) hice 
of .^hfr*' .‘i’' n *'« “‘I'" ."•ilitarj relics lepe^rd 

on the faith of the Gc'ta Anulorum poslBcdam, I ii c8 

S Mtona, Ilist Diicnm Hungariie, p 5U0 &c 
T Atnoii? these colonies we m-tv i n i._ d-ii 



the borders 3 The R..<a.an'-;vhi:i;ke-We" wIn F«Vc^ 

^ TlieBulffinaMTfi^Sft 
(A D 9o6 ) were nil itedf, cum magni muUttndine HtsmaMUarum 
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moderation and peace the robbers of the west 
acquiesced in a sedentary life , and the ^ 
next generation was taught by a dis- 
cerning prince, that far mote might be gained by 
multiplying and exchanging the produce of a fruit- 
ful soil The native race, the Turkish or Fennic 
blood, was mingled with new colonics of Scythian 
or Sclavonian ongin ,r many thousands of lobust 
and industrious captives had been imported from 
all the countries of Europe and after the marriage 
of Geisa with a Bavarian princess, he bestowed 
honours and estates on the nobles of Germany ‘ 
The son of Gcisa was invested with the legal title, 
and the house of Arpad icigned three hundred yeais 
in the kingdom of Hungary But the freeboin 
barbarians were not dazzled by the lustie of the 
diadem, and the people asserted their indefeasible 
tight of choosing, deposing, and punishing the here- 
ditary servant of the state 
III The name of Russians” was 
first divulged, in the ninth century, by Ru^'an mo* 
an embassy from Tlieophilui), emperor 
of the east, to the emperor of the west, Lewis, the 
son of Charlemagne The Greeks were accompa- 
nied by the envoys of the great duke, 
or chagan, or crnj,of the Russians ^ 

In their journey to Constantinople, they had tra- 
versed many hostile nations, and they hoped to 
escape the dangers of their return, by requesting the 
French monarch to transport them by sea to their 
native country A closer examination detected 
their origin they were the brethren of the Swedes 
and Normans, whose name was already odious and 
formidable in France , and it might justly be ap- 
prehended, that these Russian strangers were not 
the messengers of peace, but the emissanes of war 
They were detained, while the Greeks were dis- 
missed , and Lewis expected a more satisfactory 
account, that he might obey the laws of hospitality 
or prudence, according to the interest of both em- 
pires ” The Scandinavian origin of the people, or 
at least tlic princes, of Russia, may be confirmed 
and illustrated by the nfttional annalsy and the 
general history of the north The Normans, who 
had so long been coneealed by a veil of impene- 
trable darkness, suddenly burst forth in the spirit of 
naval and military enterprise The vast, and ps it is 

t The Hades Tentonici of Geissa arc authenticated in old diaracters' 
nim Katona, lylii hi^ usual industr)^ lias made a fair estimate of these 

en'r Cruie 

o Among the Greeks this natinml appellation has a singular form 
Pur. as an undeclinable word, of which roaiij finciful cVmologiS 

il Pleisureand prSdt adis 

Krtation de Online Russoriiin, (Cniiimeiit Academ Petrnnolitaiis 
tom viii p 3H8-436) by Theophiliis Sifeefrid Bajer, a learned Ger’ 
mao, who spent Ins life snd labours in the service of Russia A irco* 
priphicai tract of D Aunlle de I Bmpire de Rus'ic, sun Oritin^ et 
ses Areroiaseniens, (Pans, 1772 in IQmo,) Ins likewise been of use ' 

Bayer, ut aureis m tshulis 
ngatur] in the Annales Bertiniani Frincorum (in Scriut Ilal Alim 

'if twenty two yrars before th^ 

Jera of Rune In the tenth century. Liiitpraiid f Hist I v n \ 

monTt of Kiow who died in the ^ 
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said, tbo populous regions of Denmark, Sneden, 
and Norway, were erowded w ith independent cliief- 
tciins and desperate adienturers, who sighed in the 
laziness of peace, and smiled in the agonies of 
death Piracy was the exercise, tlic tiadc, the 
glor}, and the iirtue, of the Scandinaiian youth 
Impatient of a bleak climate and narrow limits, tliij 
started from the banquet, grasped tlieirarms, sound- 
ed their horn, ascended their vessels, and explored 
every coast that promised cither spoil or settlement 
The Baltic was the first scene of their naval achieve- 
ments , the} visited the eastern shores, the silent 
residence of Fennic and Sclaionian tribes, and the 
primitive Russians of the hake Ladoga paid a tri- 
bute, the skins of white squirrels, to these strangers, 
whom they saluted with the title of Varangians* or 
Corsairs Their superiority in arms, discipline, and 
renown, commanded the fear and reverence of the 
natiies In their wars against the more inland 
saiages, the Yarangians condescended to sene ns 
friends and auxiliancs, and graduall}, by choice or 
conquest, obtained the dominion of a people whom 
they w ere qualified to protect Their tynnnj was 
expelled, their lalour was again recalled, till at 
A D 862 . Rune, a ScandinaMan chief, 

became the father of a d} nasty which 
reigned abo\e seven hundred }cars His brothers 
extended his influence the example of service and 
usurpation was imitated hj Ins companions in the 
southern prov inces of Russia , and tlicir establish- 
ments, by the usual methods of war and assassina- 
tion, were cemented into the fabric of a powerful 
monarchy 

The Vininf,iam descendants of Rune 

of Constautiiio were considered as aliens and con- 
querors they ruled by the sword of 
the Yarangians, distributed estates and subjects to 
their faithful captains, and supplied their numbers 
with fresh streams of adventurers from the Baltic 
coast* But when the Scandinavian chiefs had 
struck a deep and permanent root into the soil, they 
mingled with the Russians in blood, religion, and 
language, and the first Waladimir had the merit of 
delivering his country from these foreign mercena- 
ries They had seated him on the throne, his riches 
were insufflcient to satisfy their demands , but they 
listened to Ins pleasing advice, that they should 
seek, not a more grateful, but a more wealth}, mas- 
ter, that the} should embark for Greece, where, 
instead of the skins of squirrels, silk and gold would 
be the reconipence of their service At the same 
time the Russian prince admonished his Byzantine 
ally to disperse and employ, to recompense and 
restrain, these impetuous children of the north 

* Theophil Siff Bayer dc \aragis (ror the name is diflerentlyanelt) 

I* Comment Aeadem Petrtmolitaiicc tom iv p S75->31l 

a let as late as the jear T018 Kiow nnd Ru«biT were still guarded 
^fugtlivornm *iervornm robore cotiflueutium el mixime Dinorum 
I«jer, who qt utes (p 292.) the Chronirlr of Dithmar of JVIersebtirLli 
obser\c« that it was unusual for the Germans to enlist in a foreign 
service ** 

collected from the originil authors the slate and 
the Varangi at Constantinople fGlossir Med et Iiifim® 
X Med et Infimte L<*itinititi« stih socc 

V. 1 U.W 1 Id Alexnd Ann® Comneiisr p a>C-2ja ^otc5I aiir i 
V.llehardou.n,p 230 -299) See likew, * ll,e!„,..otatioa«or KeiSe lo 1 


Contemporary writers have recorded the introduc- 
tion, name, and character of the Varangians each 
day the} rose in confidence and esteem , the whole 
body was assembled at Constantinople to perform 
the duty of guards , and their strength was recruited 
by a numerous band of their countrymen from the 
island of Thule On this occasion, the vague ap- 
pellation of Thule IS applied to England , and the 
new Yarangians were a colony of English and 
Danes who fled from the yoke of the Norman con- 
queror The habits of pilgrimage and piiacy had 
approximated the countries of the earth , these 
exiles were entertained in the Byzantine court, 
and they preserved, till the last age of the em- 
pire, the inheritance Of spotless loy filly, and the 
use of the Danish or English tongue With their 
broad and double-edged battle-axes on their 
shoulders, they attended the Greek emperor to 
the temple, the senate, and the hippodrome, he 
slept and feasted under their trusty guard , and 
the keys of the palace, the treasury, and the capital, 
were held by the firm and faithful hands of the 
Yarangians '* 

In the tenth century, the geography 
of Scythia was extended far beyond truie nf missu, 
the limits of anricnt knowledge, and ^ ^ 
the monarchy of the Russians obtains a vast and 
conspicuous place in the map of Constantine ° The 
sons of Rune w ere masters of the spacious province 
of Wolodoinir, or Moscow and, if they were con- 
fined on that side by the hordes of the cast, their 
western frontier in those cirly days was enlarged 
to the Baltic sea and the country of the Prussians 
Their northern reign dscendcil above the sixtieth 
degree of latitude, over the Hypcrhorcin regions, 
whirb fancy had peopled with monsters, or clouded 
with eternal darkness To the south they followed 
the course of the Borysthcncs, and approached with 
that river the neighbourhood of the Euxinc sea 
The tnbes that dw clt, or vv andcred, on this ample 
circuit, were obedient to tbc same conqueror, and 
insensibly blended into the same nation The lan- 
guage of Russia IS a dialect of the Sclav onian, 
but, in the tentb century, tliesc two modes of speech 
were diflcrcnt from each other, and, as the Scla- 
vonian prevailed in the south, it may be presumed 
that the original Russians of the north, the primi- 
tive subjects of the Yarangian chief, were a portion 
of the Fennic race With the emigration, union, 
or dissolution, of the wandering tribes, the loose 
and indefinite picture of the Scythian desert has 
continually shifted But the most ancient map of 
Russia afibrds some places which still retain their 
name and position, and the two capitals, Novo- 

Hie Cfremoniale Aulc Bjaant of Constantine tom ii p 149 150 
Sixo Grammaticus Tflirms that they spoke Danish but Codiiius 
^lotaius them till the fifteenth century in tlie use of their intive 
English noXvxPowCowi ot Bapo 77 oi Kara Tuit irarptov y\6atrffa¥ 
avtbfy urot 

c The original record of the ceograpln and trade of Kti«^ta is pro. 
duced the emperor Constantine Forphyro^cnltiis (de AdmiiiKtnt ( 
Imperil c 2. p 65 5G c 9 p 59—61 c 13 p GJ— G7 c 37 p 100 c 
42. p 112 113 )and illustrated by the diligence of Di>er (de Geo^ra ' 
phi i Russia* viciinrumque Reginnum circiter A C 948 in Comment 
Aridem Petropol tom p 367— 422. Coin x p 371— 421 ) nith the 
aid of the chronicles and traditions of Russia, Scandinai la, Stc 
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gorod4andKiow,*arc coeval with the first age of 
the monarchy Noiogorod had not yet descried 
the epithet of great, nor the alliance of the Han- 
seatic league, which difiosed the streams of opu- 
lence and the principles of freedom Kiow could 
not j'et boast of three hundred churches, an innu- 
merable people, and a degree of greatness and 
splendour, which was compared with Constantino- 
ple by those who had never seen the residence of 
the Cffisars In their origin, the two cities were no 
more than camps or fairs, the most con\ enicnt sta- 
tions in which the barbarians might assemble for 
the occasional business of war or trade Yet even 
these assemblies announce some progress in the 
arts of society, a new breed of cattle was imported 
from the southern pro\ inces , and the spirit of com- 
mercial enterprise pervaded the sea and land from 
the Baltie to the Eu\ine, from the month of the 
Oder to the port of Constantinople In the days of 
idolatry and barbarism, the Sclavonic city of Julin 
was frequented and enriched by the Noimnns, who 
bad prudently secured a free mart of purchase and 
exchange r From this harbour, at the entrance of 
the Oder, the corsair, or merchant, sailed in forty- 
three days to the eastern shores of the Baltic, the 
most distant nations were intermingled, and the 
holy grov es of Curland are said to hav e been deco- 
rated with Giectan and Spanish goldv Between 
the sea and Novogorod an easy intercourse was 
discovered , in the summer, through a gulf, a lake, 
and a navigable nver, in the winter season, over 
the hard and level surface of boundless snows 
From the neighbourhood of that citj , the Russians 
descended the streams that fall into the Borys- 
thenes , their canoes, of a single tree, were laden 
with slaves of everj age, furs of every species, the 
spoil of their bce-hivcs, and the hides of their 
cattle, and the whole produce of the north was 
collected and discharged in the magazines of Kiow 
The month of J une was the ordinary season of the 
departure of the fleet the timber of the canoes was 
framed into the oars and benches of more solid and 
capacious boats, and they proceeded without ob- 
stacle down the Boiystlicnes, as far as the seven or 


d The haughty proverb, " Who can resist God and the great Nino 
gurod’ IS applied bj M Lesesone (Hist de Hiissie torn i p CO) 
even to the times that preceded the reign of Rune In the coiiise of 
his historj he frequently celebrates this republic, which was sup 
pressed A D M75 (tom ii p 352-266) That accurate traielln 
Adam Oleariiis describes (in 1635) the remains of Noiogorod, and 
the rojte bj sea and land of the Holstein ambassadors, tom i o 123 
— 120 

« In hac magn i cii date, qnie cst caput regni plus treceutce ecclcsim 
IrabeiiUir et nuiidinv octo popuh etiam ignota maniis (Cggehardus 

1’ He likewise quotes (tom 
N p 3W ) the words of the Saxon annalist, Cujnsri?iMsi«^metroiio 

Its est Chive mmnla -ceptri Constaiitinopolilani, qiiieest clarissimura 
decua Gncim The fame of Kiow, especially m the elev eiitli century, 
had rearhed the German and the Arabian geographers 
f In Odorp sistin qni Sc>thiras nlluit paludes, nobilissima ciiitas 
Jiiliiiiim celeberrimaro barbaris ct Grains qui rant in eirciiitu priE 
paiisstatmnem est sane maxima nmmumqua.s turopa clauditciv italnm 
(Adam Rremensis Hist EmIcs p |g ) A strange exaggeration even 
II the eleventh century The trade of the Baltie and the Hanseatic 
jra_ue, are carefullj treated in Anderson s Historical Beduction of 
Commerce at least, in ovr laiiguaoesi, I am not acquainted with anv 
book <0 ^ti^ractor> * ^ 

p Acrording to Adam of Bremen, (de Sitft Damn: p 5S) the old 
Curland extended lUit davs’ jonrney aloiiL the coast and by Peter 
Ten oburMciis (p W A D I3M) Memef is defined asthecommra 
frontier of Ruisia, Curland, and Prussia Anriim jbi plnrimnm (sava 
Adam) dll mis, aH„iiriljiis atqne neeromanticis omnes domiis sunt 
plen® a toto orbe ibi respousa petuntur, maxime ah Hispanis 
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tbirteea ridges of rocks, which traverse the bed, 
and precipitate the waters, of the river. At the 
more shallow falls it was suTficient to lighten the 
vessels, but the deeper cataracts were impassable, 
and the mariners, who dragged their vessels and 
their slaves six miles over land, were exposed in 
this toilsome journey to the robbers of the desert 
At the first island below the falls, the Russians ce- 
lebrated the festival of their escape , at a second, 
near the month of the nver, tliej repaired their 
shattered vessels for the longer and more penlous 
voyage of the Black sea If they steered along the 
coast, the Danube was accessible, with a fair wind 
they could reach in thirty -six or forty hours the 
opposite shores of Anatolia , and Constantinople 
admitted the annual visit of the strangers of the 
north They returned at the stated season with a 
ncli cargo of corn, wine, and oil, the manufactures 


of Greece, and the spices of India Some of their 
countrymen resided in the capital and provinces , 
and the national treaties protected the persons, 
effects, and privileges, of the Russian merchant* 
But the same communication winch Ntvai expefii 
bad been opened for the benefit, was 
soon abused for the inj ury, of mankind ConvUntmopie 
In a period of one hundred and ninety y ears, the Rus- 
sians made four attempts to plunder the treasures of 
Constantinople the event was varions, but the 
motive, the means, and the object, were the same in 
these naval expeditions *• The Russian traders had 
seen the magnificence and tasted the luxury of the 
city of the Cicsars A man ellons tale, and a scanty 
supply, excited the desires of their savage country- 
men they envied the gifts of nature which their 
climate denied , they coveted the w orks of art which 
they were too lazy to imitate and too indigent to 
purchase the Yarangian princes unfurled the ban- 
ners of piratical adventure, and their bravest sol- 
diers were drawn from the nations that dw'elt in the 
northern isles of the ocean i The image of their 
naval armaments was revived in the last century, in 
the fleets of the Cossacks, which issued from the 
Bory sthenes, to navigate the same seas, for a similar 
purpose “ The Greek appellation of monoxyla, or 


aorein xttpanit, la esl regiilis l,cUovia:) rt bnecis The inmc of 
Grecki was applicil to the Rii<sinis evtii before their coniersion, an 
imperfect coniersion, if thej still consulted the wizards of Curland 
(Bayer, tom x p 378—402, Ac Grotius, Frolegomeii ad Hist Goth 
P 99) 

h Constantine only rechnns seien cataracts of which lie cues the 
Russian and Sclav otiic names but thirteen are ciiumei-ited by the 
Sieiir de Beaiiplan, a rrcncli engineer who had surteyed the course 
and narig-ition of the Dnieper or Bnryrstlienes, (Description de 1 Hh- 
ramc, Rouen, IGCO a thin quarto,) but the imp is unluckily waiitinc 
in roy copy “ 

t Kestor, apiid Leiecqiie, Hist de Riissic, torn i p 78—80 FVom 
the Dnieper or Borystheiies the Russians went to Black Balgarix 
Ciuzaria and 5yrta 1o Syria how’ where ? when ^ Mayiieiint' 
instead of Zvpm read Svavm’ (de Admiiiistrat Imp c 42. p 113) The 
alteration is sliglit the pn ilmil of Sinnn, between Chazaria md Lazi 
Cl, IS (lerfectly suitable and the name was still used in the eleventli 
century (Cedreii tom ii p 770) 

k The wars of the Russians and Greeks in the ninth, tenth, and 
eicienth centuries, are related in the Byzantine anpals, esnecnily those 
of Zoiiaras and Cedrenus and all their testimonies arc collected in the 
Russica of Stritter, tom ii p S39— 1044 
I Opotrcraiptaaiievot de fcoi avfifiaxihov ovK oKtyov airo tiov kbtoi- 
joBirruv ei, Toir rpoaup^noK run Oxeavov i nerott ttfwai Cedrenus iii 
Compend p 758 

m Sec Beaiiplaii (Description de 1 Ukraine, p 51-61 ) his descrin. 
f 1^9 are In elj , hi» plans accurate, and except the circumBtance of fire- 
arm^ vre inaj read old Russians for njodern Cossacks 
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single canoes, miglit be justly applied fo the bottom j 
of tbeir ^ csscis It wns scooped out of tbc long 
stem of a beech or willow, but tbc slight and narrow 
foundation was raised and continued on either side 
Svith planks, till it attained the lengtii of sixty, and 
the height of about twelve, feet These boats were 
built without a deck, but with two rudders and a 
mast , to move with sails and oars , and to contain 
from foitj to SCI enty men, with their arms, and pros i- 
sions of fresh water and salt fish The first trial of 
the Russians was made with tno hundred boats, 
hut when the national force ii as exerted, they might 
arm against Constantinople a thousand ortwchc 
hundred xessels Their fleet was not much infenor 
to the rojal na\y of Agamemnon, but it was mag- 
nified 111 the ej cs of fear to ten or fifteen times the 
real pioportion of its strength and numbers Had 
the Greek emperors been endon cd with foresight to 
discern, and vigour to prevent, perhaps they might 
have scaled with a maritime force the moutti of tlic 
Boijsthcnes Their indolence abandoned the coast 
of Anatolia to the calamities of a piratical war, 
winch, after an interval of six hundred jears, again 
infested the Euxine, but as long as the capital was 
icspcctcd the suficrings of a distant province 
escaped the notice both of the prince and the his- 
tonan The storm which had swept along from tbc 
Phasis and Trebizond, at length burst on the Bos- 
phorus of Thrace , a strait of fifteen miles, in 
which the rude vessels of the Russian might have 
been stopped and destrojed by a more skilful ad- 
Thr first, icrsarj In their first enterprise" 
A o S 65 underthepnncesofKiow, thcj passed 
without opposition, and occupied the port of Con- 
■stantinople in the absence of the emperor Michael, 
the son of Theophilus Through a crowd of penis, 
he landed at the palace-stairs, and immedmtely 
repaired to a church of the Viigin Mary “ By the 
advice of the patriarch, her garment, a precious 
relic, was drawn from the sanctuarj and dipped in 
the sea, and a seasonable tempest, which deter- 
mined the retreat of tbc Russians, was devoutly 
The second, ascribed to the mother of God P The 
A D SOI silence of the Greeks may inspire some 

doubt of the truth, or at least of the importance, of 
the second attempt by Oleg, tbc guardian of tbe 
sons of Rune A strong barrier of arms and for- 
tifications defended tlie Bosphorus they were 
eluded by the usual expedient of drawing the boats 
over the isthmus . and this simple operation is de- 
scribed in tbe national clironicles, as if tbc Russian 
fleet bad sailed over dry land with a brisk and 


favourable gali< The leader of tbc Tliethin), 
thud armament, Igor, the son of * ® 

Rune, bad chosen a inonicnt of weakness and de- 
cay, when tbc naval powers of tbc empire were 
cmplojcd against the Saracens But if courage be 
not wanting, tbc anstruments of defence arc seldom 
deficient Fifteen broken .ind decaj cd galleys w ere 
boldlj Inuncbcd against the cncmj , but instead of 
tbc single tube of Greek fire usuiilly planted on tbc 
prow, the sides and stern of each vessel were abun- 
dantly supplied with that liquid combustible The 
engineers vicrc dexterous, the wctitbcr w,is pro- 
pitious , m<iny thousand Russians, who eliosc rntber 
to be drowned than burnt, leaped into tbc sea, and 
those who escaped to tlicTliraeian shore were inhu- 
manly slaughtered bj the pcas.ints and soldiers 
Yet one third of tbc canoes escaped into sh illovv 
water, and the next spring Igor was again pie- 
pared to retrieve bis disgrace and chum bis ic- 
venge' After a long peace, Jaros- tih fonnh 
laus, the great-grandson of Igor, ic- ^ ® 

Slimed the same project of a naval invasion A 
fleet, under tbc command of bis son, was repulsed 
at tbc entrance of the Bosphorus bj the same arti- 
ficial flames But in the rashness of pursuit, the 
vanguard of the Greeks was encompassed by an 
irresistible multitude of boats and men , their pro- 
vision of fire w as probablj exhausted, and twentj- 
four gallcjs were either taken, sunk, or ilcstrojcd • 
Yet the threats or calamities of a ^csocl1llon^a^ll 
Russian war were more frcqucntlj di- 
verted by trentj than by arms In these naval hos- 
tilities, cverj disadvantage was on the side of the 
Greeks, their savage cncmj afibrded no merej , 
Ills povcrlj promised no spoil, his impenetrable 
retreat deprived the conqueror of the hopes of re- 
venge, and the pride or weakness of empire in- 
dulged an opinion, that no honour could be gamed 
or lost in the intercourse with barbarians At first 
their demands were high and inadmissible, three 
pounds of gold for each soldier or manner of the 
fleet the Russian jouth adhered to the design of 
conquest and glorj' , but the counsels of moderation 
were recommended by the lioarj sages “Be con- 
tent," thej said, “with the liberal oflers of Cmsar, 
IS It not far better to obtain w itbout a combat, the 
possession of gold, silver, silks, and all tbe objects 
of our desires ^ Arc wo sure of victory^ Can we 
conclude a treaty with tbe sea’ We do not liead 
on the land , we float on the abjss of water, and a 
common death hangs over our heads The memory 
of these Arctic fleets that seemed to descend from 
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the polar circle, left a deep impression of terror on 
the imperial citj Bj tlieinlgar of ever} rank, it 
was asserted and believed, that an equestrian 
statue in the square of Taurus, a as secretly in- 
scribed with a prophec} , how the Russians, in the 
last da) s, should become masters of Constantinople 
In our own time, a Russian armament, instead of 
sailing from the Rorysthcncs, has circumnavigated 
the continent of Europe , and the Turkish capital 
has been threatened by a squadron of strong and 
lofty ships of war, each of which, with its naval 
science and thundering artillery, could have sunk 
or scattered a hundred canoes, such as those of 
their ancestors Perhaps the present generation 
ma} 3ct behold the accomplishment of the predic- 
tion, of a rare prediction, of which the stjle is un- 
ambiguous and the date unquestionable 

Rei-n of Russians were less 

Sw*to^lau^ formidable than bi sea , and as tliev 
fought for the most part on foot, their 
irregular legions must often have been broken and 
overthrow n by the ca\ airy of the Scythian hordes 
Tet their growing towns, how ci er slight and imper- 
fect presented a shelter to the subject, and a bar- 
rier to the enemy the monarchy of Kiow, till a fatal 
partition, assumed the dominion of the north , and 
the nations from the V olga to the Danube were sub- 
dued or repelled by the arms of Swatoslaus,* the 
son of Igor, the son of Oleg, the son of Rune 
The iigourof his mind and body was fortified by 
the hardships of a military and savage life Wrapt 
in a bear-skin, Swatoslans usually slept on the 
grotind, his head reclining on a saddle , his diet 
was coarse and frugal, and, like the heroes of 
Homer, r his meat (it was often horse-flesh) was 
broiled or roasted on the coals The exercise of 
war gave stability and discipline to his army , and 
it may he presumed, that no soldier was permitted I 
to transcend the luxury of his chief By an em- 
bassy from Nicephoros, the Greek emperor, he was 
moved to undertake the conquest of Bulgaria, and a ! 
gift of fifteen hundred pounds of gold was laid at i 
his feet to defray the expense, oi reward the toils, j 
of the expedition An army of sixty thousand men i 
w as assembled and embarked , they sailed from the 
Borysthencs to the Danube, tbeir landing was 
effected on the Mawian shore , and, after a sharp 
encounter, the swords of the Russians prevailed 
against the arrows of the Bulgarian horse The 
vanquished king sunk into the grave , his children 
were made captive, and bis dominions, as far as 
mount Hasmus, were subdued or ravaged by the 


n Tlin brazen efatne trlncli had been brouirlit fmm , 
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northern invaders But instead of relinquishing 
Ins prey, and performing Ins engagements, tbe 
Varangian pnnee was more disposed to advance 
than to retire , and, bad Ins ambition been crowned 
with success, the seat of empire in that early 
period might have been transferred to a more tem- 
perate and fruitfnl climate Swatoslaus enjoyed 
and acknowledged the advantages of his new posi- 
tion, in which he could unite, by' exchange or 
rapine, the various productions of the earth By 
an easy navigation lie might draw from Russia the 
native commodities of furs, wax, and hydromel, 
Hungary supplied him with a breed of horses and 
I the spoils of the west, and Greece abounded 
I with gold, silver, and tbe foreign Inxunes, which 
his poverty had affected to disdain The hands 
, of Patzinacites, Cho/ars, and Turks, repaired to 
the standard of victory , and the ambassador of 
Nicephorus betrayed Ins trust, assumed the purple, 
and promised to share with his new allies tbe 
treasures of the eastern world From the hanks 
of the Danube the Russian prince pursued his 
march as far as Adnanople , a formal summons to 
evacuate the Roman province was dismissed with 
contempt, and Swatoslaus fiercely replied, that 
Constantinople might soon expect the presence of 
an enemy and a master 
Nicephorus could no longer expel 
the mischief which he had introduced , ^'ilnZimi.^ 
but his throne and wife were inherited * ® oto-ma 
by John Zimisccs,* who, in a diminutive body, 
possessed the spirit and abilities of a licro Tbe 
first victory of his lieutenants deprived tbe Russians 
of their foreign allies, twenty thousand of whom 
were cither destroyed by the sword, or provoked to 
revolt, or tempted to desert. Thrace was delivered, 
hot seventy thousand barbarians w ere still in arms , 
and tbe legions that had been recalled from the new 
conquests of Syria, prepared, with the return of the 
spring, to march under the banners of a warlike 
prince, who declared himself tlie friend and avenger 
of the injured Bulgaria The passes of mount 
Hmmus had been left unguarded, they were in- 
stantly occupied , the Roman vanguard was formed 
of the tmmortah , (a proud imitation of the Persian 
style ,) the emperor led the main body of ten tbou- 
sand five hundred foot, and the rest of liis forces 
followed in slow and cautious array, with tlie ba<r- 
ffage and military engines The first exploit of 
Zimisces was the redaction of Marcianopolis, or 
Peristhlaha," in two days the trumpets sounded, 
the walls were scaled , eight thousand five hundred* 


wtinmly manners of 
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Kussinns \\cic put to (he sword, and the sons of 
the Bulgarian king wcic rescued from an ignomi- 
nious prison, and ln^estcd with a nominal diadem 
After these repeated losses, Swatoslaus retired to 
the strong post of Dristra, on the banks of the 
Danube, and was pursued by an enomj who alter- 
nately emplojcd the arms of oclerit} and delay 
The Byzantine galleys asrended the riser , the 
legions completed a line of ciicumsallation , and 
the Russian prince w as encompassed, assaulted, and 
famished, in the fortifications of the camp and city 
Many deeds of salonr were perfonned, scscral 
desperate sallies were attempted, nor was it till 
after a siege of si\ty-fivc days that Swatoslaus 
yielded to his adserse fortune The liberal terms 
svliich he obtained announce the prudence of the 
sictor, who respected the salonr, and apprehended 
the despair, of an iinconqucrcd mind The great 
duke of Russia bound himself, by solemn impreca- 
tions, to relinquish all hostile designs , a safe pas- 
sage was opened for his return , the liberty of trade 
and navigation was restored , a measure of corn was 
distributed to each of his soldiers , and the allow- 
ance of twenty -two thousand measures attests the 
loss and the remnant of the barbarians After a 
painful voyage, they again reached the month of the 
Borysthcncs, but their provisions were cvhaiistcd, 
the season was unfavourable , they passed the win- 
ter on the ice, and, before they could prosecute 
their march, Swatoslaus was surprised and oppress- 
ed by the neighbouring tribes, w ith w horn the Greeks 
entertained a perpetual and useful correspondence 
Far different was the return of Zimisccs, who was 
received in his capital like Camillus or Marius, the 
saviours of ancient Rome But the merit of the 
victory was attnbuted by the pious emperor to the 
mother of God , and the image of the Virgin Mary, 
with the divine infant in her arms, was placed on a 
triumphal car, adorned with the spoils of war, and 
the ensigns of Bulgarian royalty Zimisccs made 
Ills public entry on horseback , the diadem on Ins 
head, a crown of laurel in Ins hand , and Constan- 
tinople was astonished to applaud the martial virtues 
of her sovereign' 

Conversion of Photius of Constantinople, a patn- 
Riissis, urch whose ambition was equal to his 
^ ^ cunosity, congratulates himself and 
the Greek church on the conv ersion of the Russians ^ 
Those fierce and bloody barbarians had been per- 
suaded by the voice of reason and religion, to 
acknowledge Jesus for their God, the chnstian 
missionanes for their tcichcrs, and the Romans 
for their friends and brethren His triumph was 
transient and premature In the various fortune 

b The political management of the 6reek% mure e«pecia1I> with the 
Patziincitey, is e^pKineil in the ^eien lir^t chapters dc Admiiiistrationc 
Imperil 

e In the nairatne of this war, Leo the Deacon (apud Pigi Cntica, 
tom n A D 968-^973 ) is more aiitlicntic and circumstantnl than 
CcdrciiiK (tom ii p C60— 683 ) and Inaras (tom ii p 2> I } 

The.e declatmers 1n\c miiltiphed to 308,000 and 330000 men, those 
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^ Phot Cpistol II No 35 p u8 edit hlontacut It was unworthy 
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war cry of the Bulgarians, nor did it become the enliohtened patriarch 


of their piratical adventuics, some Russiun chiefs 
might allow themselves to be sprinkled with the 
waters of baptism, and a Greek bishop, with the 
name of metropolitan, might adininistci the sacra- 
ments in the church of Kiow, to a congregation of 
slaves and natives But the seed of the gospel was 
sown on a barren soil many' were the apostates, the 
converts were few , and the baptism of Olga may be 
fixed as the ocra of Russian Christianity * A female, 
perhaps of the basest origin, who could revenge the 
death, and assume the sceptic, of her husband 
Igor, must have been endowed with those active 
virtues wbicb command the fear and obedience of 
barbarians In a moment of foreign and domestic 
peace, slit sailed from Kiow to Constantinople, 
and the emperor Constantine Porpliy- jjipihm nroiga, 
rogcnitus bus described, with minute A i) PjS 
diligence, the ceremonial of her reception in Ins 
capital and palace The steps, the titles, the salu- 
tations, the banquet, the presents, were exquisitely 
adjusted, to gratify the vanity of the stranger, with 
due rcvcrcnrc to the superior majesty of tlip purple ' 
In the sacrament of baptism, she received the 
venerable name of the empress Helena, and her 
conversion niiglit be preceded or followed by her 
uncle, two interpreters, sixteen damsels of a higher, 
and ciglitccn of a low cr, rank, tw enty -tw o domestics 
or ministers, and forty -four Russian mcrcliants, who 
composed the retinne of the great princess Olga 
After her return to Kiow and Novogorod, she 
firmly persisted in her new icligion , but her labours 
in the propagation of the gospel were not crowned 
mill success, and both her family and nation ad- 
hered w itb obstinacy or indifference to the gods of 
tlicir fathers Her son Swatoslaus was appreben- 
sivc of the scorn and ridicule of liis companions , 
and her grandson Wolodomir devoted Ins youthful 
zeal to multiply and decorate the monuments of 
ancient worship The savage deities of thcnoith 
were still propitiated with human sacrifices in the 
choice of the victim, a citizen was preferred to a 
stranger, a Christian to an idolater, and the father, 
who defended Ins son from the sacerdotal knife, was 
involved in the same doom by the rage of a fanatic 
tumult Yet the lessons and example of the pious 
Olga had made a deep, though secret, impression 
on the minds of the prince and people the Greek 
missionaries continued to preach, to dispute, and to 
baptize, and the ambassadors or merchants of 
Russia compared the idolatry of the woods with the 
elegant superstition of Constantinople They had 
gazed with admiration on the dome of St Sophia , 
the lively pictures of saints and mailyrs, the riches 
of the altar, the number and vcstnicuts of the 
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unv arliko province The younger Gordian sallied 
out to meet the tnem} at the head of a few guards, 
and a numerous undisciplined multitude, cducatcdin 
the peaceful luxurj' of Carthage His useless s alour 
served only to procure him an hononrahle death in 
the field of battle His aged father, whose reign 
had not exceeded tliirtj-six dajs, put an end to 
his life on the first news of the defeat Carthage, 
destitute of defence, opened her gates to the con- 
queror, and Africa was exposed to the rapacious 
crutlt} of a slave, obliged to satisfy his unrelenting 
master with a large account of blood and treasure •= 
Election of Mis Tlic fate of the Gordians filled Rome 

mis by tacMnX Unexpected terror The 

oih July senate convoked in the temple of Con- 
cord, alfccted to transact the common business of 
the daj , and seemed to decline, with trembling 
anxictj, flie consideration of tlieir own, and the 
public, danger A silent consternation prevailed on 
the assembl} , till a senator, of the name and family 
of Trajan, awakened his brethren from their fatal 
lethargy He represented to them, that the choice of 
cautious dilatory measures had been long since out 
of their power, tliat Maximin, implacable by na- 
ture, and exasperated by injuries, was adv ancing ! 
ton ard Italy, at the head of the mihtaiy force of the 
empire , and that their only remaining alternative, 
vv as cither to meet him brav ely in tlie field, or tamely 
to expect the tortures and ignominious dcatli re- 
stn cd for unsuccessful rebellion “ We have lost,” 
continued be, “tno excellent princes , but unless 
we desert ourselves, the hopes of the republic have 
not perished with the Gordians Manj are the 
senators, nhose virtues have deserved, and whose 
abilities n ould sustain, tlie impenal dignity Let 
ub elect tvv o emperors, one of vv hom may conduct the ^ 
war against the public enemy, whilst his colleague ! 
remains at Rome to direct the civil administration 
I checrfally expose mjself to the danger and envy 
of the nomination, and give my vote in favour of 
Maximus and Balbinus Ratify my choice, con- 
script fatliers, or appoint, in their place, otliers more 
wortlij of the empire ” The general apprehension 
silenced the whispers of jcalousj , the ment of the 
candidates was univereallyacknonledgcd , and the 
house resounded with the sincere acclamations of 
‘long life and victory to the emperors Maximus 
and Balbinus You arc happy m the judgment of 
the senate, maj the republic be happy under vour 
administration 

Tiieirduracicts the reputation of the 

new emperors justified the most san- i 
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guinc hopes of the Romans The various nature 
of their talents seemed to appropriate to each his 
peculiar department of peace and war, without 
leaving room for jealous emulation Balbinus was 
an admired orator, a poet of distinguished fame, 
and a wise magistrate, who had exercised with in- 
nocence and applause the civil junsdiction in 
almost all the interior provinces of the empire 
His birth vyas noble,‘ his fortune afllucnt, his man- 
ners liberal and affable In him the love of plea- 
sure was corrected bj a sense of dignity, nor had 
the habits of ease deprived him of a capacity for 
business The mind of Maximus was formed in a 
rougher mould By his valour and abilities he had 
raised himself from the meanest ongin to the first 
employments of the state and army His victories 
over the Sarmatians and the Germans, the au&tenty 
of his life, and the rigid impartiality of bis justice, 
whilst he was prmfect of the city, commanded the 
esteem of a people, whose affections were engaged 
in favour of the more amiable Balbinus The two 
colleagues had both been consuls, (Balbinus had 
twice enjoyed that honourable office,) both had been 
named among the twenty lieutenants of the senate , 
and since the one was sixty and the other seventj- 
four years old,» they had both attained the full ma- 
turity of age and experience 
After the senate had conferred on Tumult at Rome 
Maximus and Balbinus an equal por- 
tion of the consular and tnbunitian Cmar 
power, the title of fathers of their country, 
and the joint office of supreme pontiff, thej as- 
cended to the capitol, to return thanks to the 
gods, protectors of Rome * The solemn rites of 
Sacrifice were disturbed by a sedition of the people 
The licentious multitude neither loved the rigid 
Maximus, nor did they sufficiently fear the mild 
and humane Balbinus Their increasing numbers 
Surrounded the temple of Jupiter , with obstinate 
clamours thej asserted their inherent right of con- 
senting to the election of their sovereign , and de- 
manded, with an apparent moderation, that, besides 
the two emperors chosen by the senate, a third 
should be added of the family of the Gordians, as a 
Just return of gratitude to those princes who had 
sacnficed their lives for the republic At the head 
of the city guards, and the youth of the equestrian 
order, Maximus and Balbinus attempted to cut their 
way through the seditious multitude The multi- 
tude, armed with sticks and stones, drove them 
back into the capitol It is prudent to yield when 
the contest, whatever may be the issue of it, must 
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pnests, the pomp and order of the ceremonies , they 
were edified by the alternate succession of deiout 
silence and harmonious song, nor was it difficult to 
persuade them, that a choir of angels descended 
each day from heaien to join in the devotion of the 

of Woiodomir, christians p But tlie conversion of 
A s 988 Woiodomir was detemiined, or has- 
tened, by his desire of a Roman bride At the same 
time, and in the city of Cheison, the ntes of bap- 
tism and marriage weie celebrated by the Christian 
pontiff the city he restored to the emperor Basil, 
the brother of bis spouse , but tbe brazen gates 
were tiansported, ns it is said, to Novogorod, and 
erected before the first church as a trophy of his 
Mctoiy and faith*’ At his despotic command, 
Peroun, the god of thunder, whom he had so long 
adored, was dragged through tbe streets of Kiow , 
and twehe sturdy baibanans battered nitli clubs 
the misshapen image, which was indignantly cast 
into the waters of the Borysthenes The edict of 
Woiodomir had proclaimed, that all who should 
refuse the rites of baptism would be treated as tlie 
enemies of God and their prince , and the rivers 
were instantly filled with many thousands of obe- 
dient Russians, who acquiesced in the truth and 
exrellcnce of a doctrine which had been embraced 
by the great duke and his boyars In the next 
generation, the relics of paganism were finally ex- 
tirpated , but as the two brothers of Woiodomir had 
died without baptism, their bones were taken from 
the graie, and sanctified by an irregular and posthu- 
mous sacrament 

Chn^tinmiyof ”*“*^*> elcientli 

. centuries of the Christian dcra. the i eign 

A D 800—1100 f., , ° 

of the gospel and of the church w as ex- 
tended over Bulgaria, Hungary, Bohemia, Saxony, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Poland, and Russia* 
The triumphs of apostolic zeal were repeated in tbe 
iron age of Christianity, and the northern and 
eastern regions of Europe submitted to a religion, 
moie diflerent in theory than in practice from the 
worship of their natove idols A laudable ambition 
excited the monks, both of Germany and Gieecc, to 
visit the tents and huts of the barbarians poverty, 
hardships, and dangers, weie tbe lot of the first 
missionaiics then courage was active and patient, 
their motive pure and meritorious llicir present 
leward consisted in the testimony of their con- 
science and the respect of a grateful people , but 
the fruitful hanest of their toils was inlieiited and 
enjoyed by the pioud and wealthy prelates of suc- 

the tndition and the gates are still preserved at Novo ored V.H in 

’■'? K emWonL~"'' 


cecding times The first conv ersions were fiee and 
spontaneous a holy life and an eloquent tongue 
were the only arms of the missionaries , but the 
domestic fables of the pagans w ere silenced by the 
miracles and visions of the strangers , and the 
favourable temper of the chiefs was accelerated by 
the dictates of vanity and interest The leaders of 
nations, who weie saluted with the titles of kings 
and saints,*’ held it lawful and pious to impose die 
catholic faith on their subjects and neighbours the 
coast of the Baltic, from Holstein to the gulf of 
Finland, was invaded under the standard of the 
cross , and the reign of idolatiy was closed by the 
conversion of Lithuania in the fourteenth century 
Yet truth and candour must acknowdedge, that tbe 
conveision of the north impaitcd many temporal 
benefits both to the old and the new Christians 
The rage of war, inherent to the human species, 
could not be healed by the evangelic piecepts of 
charity and peace, and the ambition of catholic 
pnnees has renewed in every age the calamities of 
hostile contention But the admission of the bar- 
baiians into the pale of civil and ecclesiastical 
society delivered Europe from the depredations, by 
sea and land, of the Normans, the Hungaiians, and 
the Russians, who learned to spare their brethren 
and cultivate their possessions ' The establishment 
of law and order w'as promoted by the influence of 
the cleigy, and the ludiments of ait and science 
were introduced into tbe savage countries of the 
globe The liberal piety of tlie Russian princes 
engaged in then service the most skilful of the 
Greeks, to decoiate the cities and instiuct the 
inhabitants the dome and the paintings of St 
Sophia were rudely copied in the churches of Kiow 
and Novogorod the writings of the fathers were 
translated into the Sclavonic idiom, and three 
hundred noble youths were invited or compelled to 
attend the lessons of the college of Jaroslaus It 
should appear that Russia might have derived an 
early and rapid improvement from hei peculiar 
connexion with the chuich and state of Constan- 
tinople, which in that age so justly despised the 
Ignorance of the Latins But the By zantine nation 
was servile, solitary, and verging to a hasty decline 
alter the fall of Kiow, the nav igation of the Borys- 
thenes was forgotten , the great princes of Woiodo- 
mir and Moscow were separated from the sea and 
Christendom , and the divided monarchy w'as op- 
pressed by the ignominy and blindness of Tartar 
servitude >" The Sclavonic and Scandinavian king 

for die dnkc of Pohnd Imt Uio 
Poles byUieir own confession, were yet too Inrbarons to ileserv e i.n 
anqelical and apostolical crown (K-iton-i Hist Cnci 
Stirpis Arpidimi», tom i p 1-20) Crd'r Segura 

..1* I “Itadons of Adam of Bremen. (A D losni «r 

nliicli the substance is agreeable to truth Ecce il™ ferocissima 
rnm, &c natio jaindndnm noiit in Dci laudibiis Alblbii,*" 

ss^r«,?'3 

sixteenth century See the first and empire m the 

History. and Mr Coxes Travels into the NmllUom” p 
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doms, w Inch had been conTerted by the Latin mis- 
sionanes, were exposed, it is true, to the spiritual 
jurisdiction and temporal claims of the popes but 
tlieywere united, in language and religious nor- 
ship,^ith each other, and nith Pome , thej imbibed 
the free and generous spirit of the European repub- 
lic, and gradually shared the light of know ledge 
which arose on the western world 


CHAP LVI 

The Saracens, Franks, and Gi eels, tn ItaUf — Fttst 
adventu) es and settlement of the Normans — Cha- 
racter and conquests of Robert Gutscard, dale of 
Apulia — Deliverance of Sicily by his brothei 
Roger — Victories of Robert over the einpctois of 
the east and nest — Roger, ling of Sicily, invades 
Africa and Gicecc — The emperai Manuel Cotn- 
nenus — IVcrs of the Gieel^ and Noimaiis — Ex- 
tinction of the Noi mans 

Conflict of the o^eit nations of the world, 

Greeks, the Saracens, and the 

ana ureek\ hi ^ 

luiv Franks, encountered each other on the 

A D 840— 1017 theatre of Italy • The southern pro- 
vinces, which now compose the kingdom of Naples, 
were subject, for the most part, to the Lombard 
dukes and princes of Beneventum ,»> so powerful in 
war, that they checked for a moment the genius of 
Charlemagne , so liberal in peace, that thej main- 
tained in their capital an academy of thirty-two 
philosophers and grammarians The dnision of 
this flourishing state produced the nsal pnncipali- 
tics of Benesento, Salerno, and Capua, and the 
tboughtfess ambition or rcsengc of the competitors 
invited the Saracens to the rum of their common 
inheritance During a calamitous penod of two 
hundred y ears, Italy was exposed to a repetition of 
wounds, which the insaders were not capable of 
healing by the union and tranquillity of a perfect 
conquest Their frequent and almost annual squad- 
rons issued from the port of Palermo, and w ere en- 
tertained with too much indulgence by the Chris- 
tians of Naples the more formidable fleets were 
prepared on the Afncan coast , and even the Arabs 
of Andalusia were sometimes tempted to assist or 
oppose the Moslems of an adverse sect In the 
revolution of human events, anew ambuscade was 
concealed in the Caudine forks, the flclds of Ganna: 
w ere bedewed a second time with the blood of the 
Afneans, and the sovereign of Borne again attacked 
or defended the walls of Capua and Tarentum A 


colony of Saracens had been planted at Ban, which 
commands the entrance of the Adriatic gulf, and 
their impartial depredations provoked the resent- 
ment, and conciliated the union, of the two empe- 
rors An oiTcnsivc alliance was concluded between 
Basil the Macedonian, the flrst of his race, and 
Lewis the great-grandson of Charlemagne and 
each party supplied the deficiencies of liis associate 
It would have been imprudent in the Byzantine 
monarch to transport his stationary troops of Asia 
to an Italian campaign , and the Latin arms would 
have been insuflicicnt if his superior navy had not 
occupied the mouth of the gulf The fortress of 
Ban was invested by the infantry of the Franks, 
and by the cavalry and galleys of the ConquMtorBan, 
Greeks , and, after a defence of four ^ ® 
years, the Arabian emir submitted to the clemency 
of Lewis, who commanded in person the operations 
of the siege This important conquest had been 
achieved by the concord of the cast and w est , but 
their recent amity was soon imbittcrcd by the mutual 
complaints of jealousy and pride The Greeks 
assumed ns their own the merit of the conquest and 
the pomp of the triumph , extolled the greatness of 
their pow ers, and alTcclcd to deride the intcmpcnnce 
and sloth of the handful of barbarians who appeared 
under the banners of the Carlovingian prince His 
reply is expressed w itli the eloquence of indigna- 
tion and truth “Wc confess the magnitude of 
your preparations," says the great-grandson of 
Charlemagne “your armies were indeed as nu- 
merous as a cloud of summer locusts, who darken 
the day, flap their wings, and, after a short flight, 
tumble weary and breathless to the ground Like 
them, ye sunk after a feeble effort, ye were van- 
quished by your own cowardice, and withdrew 
from the scene of action to injure and despoil our 
Christian subjects of the Sclav oniaii coast We 
were few in number , and w by w ere w c few » because, 
after a tedious cxpcctaUon of your arrival, I had 
dismissed my host, and retained only a chosen band 
of warriors to continue the blockade of the city 
If they indulged their hospitable feasts in the face 
of danger and death, did these feasts abate the 
vigour of their enterprise » Is it by y our fastipg that 
the walls of Ban have been overturned’ Did not 
these valiant Franks, diminished as they were by 
languor and fatigue, intercept and vanquish the 
three most powerful emirs of the Saracens’ and did 
not their defeat precipitate the fall of the city ’ Ban 
is now fallen, Tarentum trembles, Calabria will 
be delivered, and, if we command the sea, the 
island of Sicily may be rescued from the hands of 


n The aial)3<ndnrs of St Stephen Iiail o«efl the reverential exprea- 
tions ai regnam otlatam debitam obedienliam, Ac irhicli were most 
rigorously interpreted bj Grejtory VII and the Hungarian catholica 
are distreased between llic nnctil> of the pope and the independence 
348 'vGO^c") ^*^“*°"** Critica, tom 1 p 30—25 tom li p 304 

a Fur the „eneral Iiiator} of Italj in the ninth and tenth centuries 
1 maj pmpcrl) refer to the fifth, sixth, and sesenth boohs of SiLoiiiua 
sn- A '•"? t'" “vnnd sniume of his works Milan, 1732 ) 

e. -ton 1 Baronins witli the Criticism of Pajp the scienth and 

tlio ^*1 Berlin di Napoli cf Giatiiinne 

d ltahl of M.?, ? '“I'lmes (llie octal o edition) of theAnnali 

itahaofMuratori, and the second rolnme ofthe Abreg-i Chronolo 


^qiie of M de St Mare a work which under a siiperfirial title, 
remTl T* .""J indiistrj But roj l..n(.-aci us. 

far sajinjr that I m\ self hare 
II *** fonniain Ii»d often a* n«reiit could lie ettlier 
L™ „ V' ‘hat 1 hare diligently turned over the 

Caiman of the last Centura , has ilhis. 
Tllli I. ' of the dueh\ of Beneientiim in liia ttvo book* 
lol* .. Frincipiim Lonpibardornm in the Senptores of Miiratori, 
loni ,1 rare i p 221—345 and tom v p 150-345 

Basil? Thematihus, I ii c xi in Vit 
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the infidels My lirother, (a name most offensive to 
the vanity of the Greek,) accelerate your naval su^ 
cours, respect your allies, and distrust your flat- 
tcrcrs 

prov.nce of These lofty hopes were soon extin- 
ihe Greeks iii guislied by the death of Lewis, and the 
D 890 decay of the Carlovingian house , and 
whoever might deserve the honour, the Greek em- 
perors, Basil, and his son Leo, secured the ad\an- 
tage of the reduction of Ban The Italians of 
Apuha and Calahna were persuaded or compelled 
to acknowledge their supremacy, and an ideal line 
from mount Garganus to the bay of Salerno, leaves 
the fai greater part of the kingdom of Naples under 
the dominion of the eastern empire Beyond that 
line, the dukes or republics of Amalfi* and Naples, 
who had never forfeited their voluntary allegiance, 
rejoiced in the neighbourhood of their lawful sove- 
reign, and Amalfi was enriched by suppljing 
Europe with the produce and manufactures of Asia 
But the Lombard princes of Benevento, Salerno, 
and Capua,f were reluctantly torn from the commu- 
nion of the Latin world, and too often violated their 
oaths of servitude and tribute The citj of Ban 
rose to dignitj and wealth, as the metropolis of the 
new theme or province of Lombardy , the title of 
patrician, and afterwaids the singular name of 
<7flfaprtM,s was assigned to the supreme governor, 
and the policj both of the church and state was 
modelled in exact subordination to the throne of 
Constantinople As long as the sceptre was dis- 
puted by the princes of Italy, their efforts were feeble 
and adverse, and the Greeks resisted or eluded 
the forces of German), which deseended from the 
Alps under the imperial standard of the Othos 
Tljg first and greatest of those Saxon princes was 
compelled to relinquish the siege of Bari the 
second, after the loss of his stoutest bishops and 
barons, escaped with honour from the bloody field of 

Defeat of Otho On that day the scale of war 

III was turned against the Franks by the 

A D tl83 ” ^ 

valour of the Saracens '• These cor- 
sairs had indeed been driven by thcB)zantine fleets 
from the fortresses and coasts of Italy , but a sense 
of interest was more prevalent than superstition or 
resentment, and the caliph of Egypt had transported 


forty thousand Moslems to the aid of his Christian 
ally The surcessors of Basil amused themselves 
with the belief, that the conquest of Lombardy had 
been achieved, and w as still preserved, by the justice 
of their laws, the virtues of their ministers, and the 
gratitude of a people whom they had lescued from 
anarchy and oppression A series of rebellions 
might dart a ray of truth into the palace of Constan- 
tinople , and the illusions of flattery w ere dispelled 
by the easy and rapid success of the Norman ad- 
venturers 

The revolution of human affairs had 
produced in Apulia and Calabria a 
melancholy contrast between the age of Pythagoras 
and the tenth century of the chnstian mra At the 
former period the coast of Great Greece (as it was 
then styled) was planted with free and opulent 
cities these cities were peopled with soldiers, artists, 
and philosophers , and the military strength of Ta- 
rentnni, Sybans, or Crotona, was not inferior to 
that of a pow erful kingdom At the second mra, 
these once flourishing provinces were clouded with 
Ignorance, impoverished by tjranny, and depopu- 
lated by barbarian war nor can we severely accuse 
the exaggeration of a contemporar}', that a fair and 
ample district was reduced to the same desolation 
which had covered the earth after the geneial de- 
luge' Among the hostilities of the Arabs, the 
Franks, and tlie Greeks, in the southern Italy, I 
shall select two or three anecdotes expressive of 
tlieir national manners 1. It was the a D 873 
amusement of the Saracens to profane, 
as well as to pillage, the monasteries and churches 
At the siege of Salerno, a mussulman chief spread 
his conch on the communioii-tablc, and on that altai 
sacnliccd each night the virginity of a chnstian 
nun As he wrestled w'lth a reluctant maid, a beam 
in the roof was accidentally or dexterously thrown 
dow’n on his head, and the death of the lustful 
emir w as imputed to the wrath of Christ, which was 
at length awakened to the defence of his faithful 
spouse 2 The Saracens besieged 
the cities of Beneventum and Capua A D 874 
after a vain appeal to the successors of Charlemagne, 
the Lombards implored the clemency and aid of the 
Greek emperor ' A fearless citizen dropt from the 


a The original epistle of the emnernr T en is II to the emperor Basil, 
1 riiriniis record of the a„e was first published hv Baronius, (Annal 
Eeilfs A D K71 No il — 71 } from the Vatican MS of Erchempert, 
or rather of the snnii} mniis histornii of Salerno 
e See HI excellent Disserixtinii de Republic i Am-ilphilanu, in the 
Appendix (p 1—42) of llcnrj Brenenian's llistoria Pandectaruro 
( I niecti id Rlieniiin, 1722. in 4to ) 
f ioiir mister, siis Niieplioriis, Ins gneii aid mil protection prin 
Cipibiis C ipinno et Beiiei entmo sen is ineis, quns oppiignare disponn 
Non (potiiis Bofa) res est quod enriim patres el ati nostro 
imperio trihiifi dedernnt (Liiitprmil, in I egat p 484 ) Silerno is 
not mintioned set the prince chni„cd hispirtj ilioiit the same time, 
and Cmiillo Pelle,.rino (Script Iter iLil tom ii pirs i p 285 ) ini 

iiiccl> discerned thisclnive in the stjle of the mnnimoiis Chronicle 
On the rational {.round of history md lanempre I lutprand In 480 1 
had asserted the Latin thim to Apiiln and C,il iliria 'i / 

B See the Greek and Latin Glossaries ot Dii Citi„r, (KoTCBmu cala 
panus) and his notes on the Alexns (p 275) Apiinst the contem 
porary notion, which dense!, it from Karo wui jtirta omne, he treats 
It as a corruption of the Latin capUanaiK 1 cl M de St jjirc has 
acciiiateh obsersed (Abregb Chronnlogiquc tom ii p 824) that in 
this ige the capitmci were not captains, but only nobles of the fust 
rank the great valsassors of ltal\ oi me iirsi 

h Ou Itovov ita woAe/iue ospi^ur mrayiicmv to toiovtov ovtrtayc 


TO cOeor, (the Lombards,) aWa Kat nyxiroip XPiKra/ievor, Kai SiKaioovt ij, 
fcoi ciriecKur t€ TOtp rpoo-epxo/ieioir vpotr^epofieiot Kat 

Tfiv cXevf/epiav avroir 9ruir?ic re dovAeior, Kat tuiv akfitav <popo\oytktav 
■xapiCoiuvot (Leon, Tactic c xv p 471 ) The little Clirnnicle of 
Benesentnm (tom ii pirs i p 280)i;ises a fir diiferent ch-iracter of 
the Greeks during the fisc } ears (A D 891— 898} that Leo ss as master 
of theritj 

I Calabrnm adeunt eamniic inter sc dirisam repcrientes fnnditiis 
dipopiihti sunt, (or depopiihrunt ) itx ut deserta sit selut in diliisio 
Snell IS the text of Herempert, or Erchempert, according to the two 
raitions of Caraccmli (Rer Italic Script tom v p 2.1 ) and Camillo 
Pellegrino (tom ii tiirsi p 240) Both « ere cxtremels scarce, srlien 
they were reprinted 1>\ Mur iton 

k Baronius (Annal Eccles A D 874 No 2 } has drawn this story 
from a MS of Erchempert who died at Capua onI\ liDeen jeats after 
the event But the cardinal was deceived liy a false title, and vre ran 
only quote the aiionv mous Chronicle of Salerno, (Paralipomena, c 1 10 ) 
composed towards the end of the tenth centiir}, and published in the 
seroiid volume of Miiratori s Collection See the Dissertations of Ca 
roilln Fellcgrino, tom II pars i 231—281, Ac 

1 Constantine Pnrpbyro„enitiis (m V^t Basil c 58 n 183 ) is the 
original author of this storv He places it under the reigns of Basil 

V’r "f Beneventum bj the Greeks is 

dated A D 891, after the decease of both of those princes 
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walls, passed the intrenchments, accomplished his 
commission, and fell into the hands of the barbari- 
ans, as he M'as returning mth the nclcome nens 
They commanded him to assist their enterprise, and 
deceive his countrymen, with the assurance that 
wealth and honours should be the reward of liis 
falsehood, and that his sincerity w ould be punished 
ivith immediate death He alTccted to j icld, but as 
soon as he was conducted within heanng of the Chris- 
tians on the rampart, “ Friends and brethren,” he 
cned with a loud i oice, “ be bold and patient, main- 
tain the city , j our soi ereign is infoimed of j our dis- 
tress, and jour deliverers are at hand I know my 
doom, and commit my wife and children to jour 
gratitude " The rage of the 4.rabs confirmed his 
evidence, and the self-devoted patriot was tians- 
pierced with a hundred spears He deserves to 
live m the memory of the virtuous, but the repe- 
tition of the same story in ancient and modern times, 
may spnnkle some doubts on the rcalitj of this ge- 
nerous deed ^ 3 The recital of a 
A D aao third incident may provoke a smile 
amidst the horrors of war Theobald, marquis of 
Camerino and Spolcto," supported the rebels of 
Beneventum, and his wanton cruelty was not in- 
compatible in that age with the character of a hero 
His captives of the Greek nation or party were cas- 
trated without mercy, and the outrage was aggra- 
vated by a cruel jest, that he wished to present the 
emperor w ith a supplj of eunuchs, the most precious 
ornaments of the Byzantine court The garrison of 
a castle had been defeated in a sallj , and the pri- 
soners were sentenced to the customary operation 
But the sacrifice was disturbed by the intrusion of 
a frantic female, who, with bleeding checks, dishe- 
velled hair, and importunate clamours, compelled 
the marquis to listen to her complaint ** Is it thus,'' 
she cned, “ je magnanimous heroes, that jc wage 
war against women, against women who have never 
injured jc, and whose only arms arc the distaff and 
the loom’” Theobald denied the charge, and pro- 
tested, that, since the Amazons, he had never heard 
of a female war “And how,” she furiously cv.- 
claimcd, “can you attack us more directly, how 
can you wound us in a more vital part, than by 
robbing our husbands of what w e most dearly che- 
rish, the source of our jojs, and the hope of our 
posterity ’ The plunder of our flocks and herds I 


have endured without a murmur, but this fatal in- 
jurj, this irrcpaiahlc loss, subdues my patience, 
and calls aloud on the justice of heaven and earth " 
A general laugh applauded her eloquence , the sa- 
vage Franks, inaccessible to pitj', were moved by 
her ridiculous, j ct rational, despair , and vvitli the 
deliverance of the captiv cs, she obtained the resti- 
tution of her cOccts As she returned in triumph 
to the castle, she was overtaken bj a messenger, to 
inquire, in the name of Theobald, w hat punishment 
should be inflicted on her husband, w ere he again 
taken in arms ’ “ Should such,” she answ cred w ith- 
ont hesitation, “ be his guilt and misfortune, he has 
ejes, and a nose, and hands, and feet These arc 
his own, and these he may deserve to forfeit bj Ins 
personal ofltnccs But let mj lord be pleased to 
spare vvhat his little handmaid presumes to claim 
as her peculiar and lawful propertj 
The establishment of the Normans 
in the kingdoms of Naples and Sicilj NormaiKin luiy, 
IS an event most romantic in its origin, 
and in its consequences most important both to 
Italj and the eastern empire The broken provinces 
of the Greeks, Lombards, and Saracens, were ex- 
posed to every invader, and every sea and land were 
invaded by the adventurous spirit of the Scandina- 
vian piiates After a long indulgence of rapine 
and slaughter, a fair and ample territory was ac- 
cepted, occupied, and named, by the Normans ot 
France , they renounced their gods for the God of 
I the Christians ,*> and the dukes of Normandy ac- 
knowledged themselves the vassals of the surccssors 
of Charlemagne and Capet The sav age fierceness 
vvhieli they had brought from the snowy mountains 
of Norway, was refined, without being corrupted, 
in a warmer climate , the companions of BoIIo in- 
sensibly mingled with the natives, they imbibed 
the manners, language,'' and gallantly , of the French 
nation , and, in a martial age, the Normans might 
claim the palm of valour and glorious achievements 
Of the fashionable superstitions, they embraced 
with ardour the pilgrimages of Rome, Italy, and 
the Holy Land In this active devotion, their 
minds and bodies were invigoiatcd by exercise 
danger was the incentive, novelty the rccompcncc , 
and the prospect of the world was decorated by 
wonder, credulity, and ambitious hope They con- 
federated for their mutual defence and the robbers 


m In the jenr GGS^ the ramc tn^dy is described h) Piul the Dis 
ron (<1eCe*ttis Lin^obard J \ c 7| 8 p 870 871 ecTit Grot) under 
the avails ot the same cit\ ot Itcnei cutum But tlie uctors are difTcre nt, 
and tile (.uiU is iinputtd to the Greeks tliemscUcs sihich in the Bv. 
zantine edition is applied to the Saracens In tlie liietrar in German} 
hi a rrencii oflierrof the regimeut of Aiiverg^iie is satd to 

base demoted himself in a similar msnner His beha\joiir is the more 
heroiCt os mere silenc.e sris required b\ the enemy who had made him 
prisoner (Voltaire biecle de Louts \V c 33. tom ix p 172) 
n lheohald who Rt>led by Liiitpmnd was properly duke 
of Spnlelo Olid mirqtiisof Camerino from the }ear92C to 03^ The 
title and office of marquis (commander of the march or frontier) was 
introdmed into TtaK hv the rrench emperors (AbrenC Chroiiolouique* 
loro 11 p 645-732 &c ) i \ o o i > 

o Liutprand, Hist 1 t\ c iv in the Bcriim Italic Script tom i 
pars I p 453 454 Should the licentiousness of the tale be questioned, 
I mav exclaim with poor Sterne, that it is hard if 1 miy not tnn»cribe 
With caution what a bishop could write without scruple What if I 
nau translated ut vins certetis testieiilos amputare, in quibus ii(»tri 
eorporis refociHatio, &c *» i » n 

Til* ®riuinal monuments of the Normans in Italy are collected m 
niiu Tolume of hluratori , and among these we may distinguish 


Uiepwmor VViIlniti Apuliis (p 245— 278 ) nml the lii«torv ofCiIfri 
dns (^rjfrev) Malatern (p 517— GOT) Both were nituea of rniirt. 
oiiMliey wrote Oil in thea^eof the first conquerors, (beffirt 

A u 1 100 ) inn with the spirit of freemen It is needless to rec'initii 
late the compilers mil critics of Itilnii history, bigonius, Baroimis 
P*igt, Gnnnone, Muratori|St Marc, Ac whom 1 hare always consulted, 
and never copied ^ 

q Some of the first converts were baptized ten or twelve times, fiir 
the sake of the white garment usuilh ^Uen at this ceremony At the 
tuneral ofRollo the gifts to monasteries for the repose oNiia mill were 
accumpimed bj a sacrifice of one hundred ciptivcs But in a genera 
lion or ti^, themtioinl change wis pure and general 
r The Danish lan„iiige was still spoLeii by the Normans orBaiciix 
(A ® fnrhStteii 

at Rouen in the court and capital Quern (Riclnrd I ) confestim pater 
Botmii militifcsuffi prtncipi iiiitrienclum tradidit, ut 
®’t*®risqiie hominihiis 'ciret aperte 

dare re^onsa (VVIIhelm Gemeticeiisis de Diicibiis Normaiini" I iii 
ivTiiE n *'*'"'''"1 ) Of tl'® vernacular and riioiintc idiom of 
rowM ‘ ° 1015) Si Iden (Opera, tom ii p IftlO- 

wwyere"^™ " *1'*® ob*®!®!® end obscure eveU to antiqiiarnns 
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of the Alps, who had been allured by the garb of 
a pilgrim, were otten chastised by the arm of a 
warrior In one of these pious visits to the ca\orn 
of mount Garganus in Apulia, which had been i 
sanctified by the apparition of the archangel 
Michael,* they were accosted by a stranger in the 
Greek habit, but iiho soon reiealed himself as a 
rebel, a fugitive, and a mortal foe of the Greek 
empire His name was Melo , a noble citizen of 
Ban, a ho, after an unsuccessful revolt, was com- 
pelled to seek new allies and avengers of lus coun- 
try The bold appearance of the Normans leiiied 
lus hopes and solicited his confidence they listened 
to the complaints, and still more to the promises, of 
the patriot The assuiance of aealth demonstrated 
the justice of his cause, and they vieiied, as the 
inhentancc of the braie, the fruitful land which 
was oppressed by effeminate tyrants On their re- 
turn to Normandy, they kindled a spark of enter- 
prise, and a smalt but intrepid band was fieely 
associated for the deliverance of Apulia Thej 
passed the Alps by separate roads, and in the 
disguise of pilgiims , but in the neighbourhood of 
Rome they were saluted by the chief of Ban, who 
supplied the more indigent with arms and horses 
and instantly led them to the field of action In 
the first conflict, their valour prevailed , but in the 
second engagement they were overwhelmed by the 
numbers and military engines of the Greeks, and 
indignantly retreated with their faces to the enemy 
The unfortunate Melo ended Ins life, a suppliant 
at the court of Germany his Norman follow'crs, 
e\cluded from tlicir native and their promised 
land, wandered among the hills and vallcjs of Italy, 
and earned their dailj subsistence b} the sword 
To that formidable sword, the princes of Capua, 
Beneventum, Salerno, and Naples, alternately ap- 
pealed in their domestic qnairels , the superior 
spintand discipline of the Normans gave victory 
to the side which they espoused , and their cautious 
policy observed the balance of power, lest the pre- 
ponderance of any rival state should render their 
aid less important and their service less profitable 
Their first asylum was a strong camp in the depth 
of the marshes of Campania, but they vveie soon 
endowed by the liberality of the duke of Naples 
with a more plentiful and permanent seat Bight 
_ , , , miles from his residence, as a bul- 

Aiersa, wark against Capua, the town of 
A D 1020 was built and fortified for 

their use, and they enjoyed, as their own, the 
corn and fruits, the meadows and grov es, of that 
fertile district The report of their success at- 
tracted every year new swarms of pilgrims and 
soldiers the poor were urged by necessity, the 

« See Leandro Alberti (DeMrizione d’lfiln p 250 ) md Baroniua 
(A D 493 No 43) Utlie arclimgcl inlientcd tile temple and oracle, 
Tierliaps llte ca\ern, of old Calcli-ui the j!ootlua 3 er, (Strab Geagnnii 
I »i p 435 430) the catholics (on tins occasion) liBvfe suriiasscd the 
Greeks in the elegance of their superstition 
t bee the first hook of W ilham Apuhis His words are applicable to 
cicrj swarm of barbarians and freebooters, 

bi a icinorum quis pernttiosus ad illos 
Confogiebat, eum gratantc suseijnebant 
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rich wore c\cilcd by hope, and the biave and 


active spirits of Normandy weie impatient of ease 
and ambitious of leiiow n The independent stand- 
ard of Aversa afforded shelter and encouragement 
to the outlaws of the ptovmce, to every fugitive 
who had escaped from the injustice or justice of Ins 
superiors , and these foreign associates were quick- 
ly assimilated in manners and language to the 
Gallic colony The first leader of the Normans vvas 
count Rainulf, and, in the origin of society, pre- 
eminence of rank is the reward and the proof of 
superior merit ‘ 

Since the conquest of Sicily by the 
Arabs, the Grecian emperors had been s®"® 

’ « V 1 1 A iJ IuJd 

anxious to regain that valuable pos- 
session , but their efforts, however strenuous, bad 
been opposed by the distance and the sea Their 
costly armaments, after a gleam of success, added 
new pages of calamity and disgrace to the Bjzan- 
tine annals twenty thousand of their best troops 
w-ere lost in a single evpedition , and the victorious 
Moslems derided the policy of a nation winch in- 
trusted eunuchs not only with the custody of tlieir 
women, but with the command of tlicir men “ After 
a reign of two hundred yeais, the Saracens were 
ruined by tlieir divisions' The emir disclaimed 
the autlioiity of the king of Tams, the people rose 
against the emir , the cities were usurped by the 
chiefs , each meaner rebel was independent in bis 
village or castle, and the weaker of two rival 
brothers implored the friendship of the Christians 
In every service of danger the Normans were 
prompt and useful, and five bundled Inights, or 
warriors on horseback, were enrolled by Arduin, 
the agent and interpreter of the Greeks, under the 
standard of Maniaces, governor of Lombardy Be- 
fore tlieir landing, the brothers wcie reconciled, 
the union of Sicilj and Africa was lestored, and 
the island was guarded to the watei’s edge The 
Normans led the van, and tlie Arabs of Messina 
felt the valour of an untiied foe In a second 
action, the emir of Syracuse was unhorsed and 
transpierced by the non aim of William of Hante- 
ville In a third engagement, his intiepid com- 
panions discomfited the host of sixty thousand 
Saracens, and left the Greeks no more than the 
labour of the pursuit a splendid victoiy but of 
which the pen of the historian may divide the merit 
with the lance of the Normans It is, however, 
true, that they essentially promoted the success of 
Maniaces, wlio reduced thirteen cities, and the 
greater part of Sicily, under the obedience of the 
emperor But his military fame was sullied by in- 
gratitude and tyranny In the division of the spoil, 
the deserts of his brave auxiliaries were forgotten , 

t 

Mnribuset lingua quoscumqiie venire videbant 

Informant propria , gens efliciatnr lit iiii i 
Aud elsewhere, of the native adventurers of Normandy 

Para parat, cNiguie vel opes adirant quia iiiiUo: 

Para, quia cle magnis majorasiiliire arolehaiit 

VI Lmtprand in Legatione, p 485 Pi^i has illustrated this event 
from tin, MS history of the deacon Leo, (tom iv A D <165 No 
17 — 19 ) 

* See the Arabian Clironicle of Sicilj , apud Muraton Script Reruni 
ital tom I p 253 
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and neither their avarice nor their pride could 
brook this injurious treatment They complained, 
bj the moutli of their interpreter their complaint 
lias disregarded , their interpreter was scourged , 
the sufTcrings were his , the insult and resentment 
belonged to those whose sentiments lie had deliver- 
ed Yet they dissembled till they had obtained, or 
stolen, a safe passage to the Italian continent 
their brethren of Aversa sympathized ili then in- 
dignation, and the province of Apulia was invaded 
. ,as the forfeit of the debt^ Above 

^lieirconqliPStor , - 

Apiiiii, tn enty y cars after the first emigration, 

AD 1040-1043 Normans took the field with no 

more than seven bundled horse and five hundred 
foot, and after the recall of the Byzantine legions* 
from the Sicilian war, their numhcis arc magnified 
to the amount of threcsrorc thousand men Their 
herald proposed the option of battle or retreat , “ of 
battle,” was the unanimous cry of the Normans, 
and one of their stoutest warriors with a stroke of 
his fist, felled to the ground the hoisc of the Greek 
messenger He was dismissed with a fresh horse , 
the insult was concealed from the imperial troops , 
but in two successive battles they were more fatally 
instructed of the prowess of their adversaries In 
the plains of Cnnnm, the Asiatics fled before the 
adventurers of France, the duke of Lombardy was 
made prisoner , the Apulians acquiesced in a new 
dominion , and the four places of Ban, Otnnto, 
Brundusium, and Tarentum, were alone saved in 
the shipwreck of the Grecian fortunes From this 
•era we may date the establishment of the Nor- 
man power, which soon eclipsed the infant colony 
of Av ersa Tw elv e counts* vv ere chosen by the popu- 
lar sufiTinge , and age, birth, and nient were the mo- 
tives of their choice The tributes of their peculiar 
districts vv ere appropriated to their use , and cicli 
count erected a fortress in the midst of his lands, 
and at the head of his vassals In the centre of the 
province, the common habitation of Mclphi was 
reserved as the metropolis and citadel of the repub- 
lic , a house and separate quarter was allotted to 
each of the twelve counts , and the national con- 
cerns vv ere regulated by this militaiy senate The 
first of Ins peers, their president and general, was 
entitled count of Apulia, and this dignity was 
conferred on William of the iron arm, who, in the 

y Jeffrey Mnhtern wim relates the Sicilhn mr nnil the conquest of 
Apuli-ij (1 1 c 7 8 0 19) The same oeiiU are described b) Cedreiitis 
(tom II II 741^743 755f 756) and /nnnras (tom ii p 237 238) mid 
the Greeks are so hardened to A\%Tace, that their inrratnes ire im 
partiil eiioti),)] 

s Cedreiiiis specifies the rayfta of the Ohsequiem, (Plir}pi ) md the 
ftepor of the Thracestins (I > dii i nnsiilt Constiiitine de Tlieinatibiis 
1 3 4 with Belisles map,) and aftertrards names the Pjsidiaiis and 
L>caoiiians with the fcederati 

a Omiies conteuiunt, et bissex nohihore* 
duos genus et ^nvitas moriim demntnt et letas, 

Elegere duces Protcctis ad roniititiim 
Hisalii parent Comititus nnnipii honoris 
duo donantur eraU III tntis uiidiqiie terras 
Ditisere sibi, ni sors ininiica repiigiict 
Singula propomint lora qum contingcre forte 
Ciiiqiie duel debenl, et nuxque trihuta loeorum 
And after speaking of Melphi, 'WMIIiam Apuhis adds 
Pro nuniero comitiim bis sex stalii£re plateas 
Atqiie domus comitum totidem fibrlcantur in urbe 
lico Ostiensis (In c 67) enumerates the dtiisions of the Apulian 
cities winch It IS needless to repeat 

* ** ® 12. according to thereferenceofGiannone, 
(Utona Cnile dt Napoli, tom ii p 31 ) which I cannot rerifj in the 


language of the ago, is styled a lion in battle, a 
lamb in society, and an angel in council^ The 
manners of his countrymen arc fairly delineated 
by a contemporary and national historian ® “ The 
Normans,” says Malatcrra, are a anracieroftiic 
cunning and revengeful people , clo- Norman* 
qucncc and dissimulation appear to he their here- 
ditary qualities they can stoop to flatter , hot un- 
less they arc curbed by the restraint of law, they 
indulge the licentiousness of nature and passion. 
Their pnnccs alfcct the praise of popular munifi- 
cence, the people observe the medium, or rather 
blend the evtremes, of avarice and prodigality, 
and, in their eager thirst of wealth and dominion, 
they despise whatever they possess, and hope what- 
ever they desire Arms and horses, the liiMiry of 
dress, the cvcrciscs of hunting and hawking,<‘ are 
the delight of tlic Normans , but, on pressing occa- 
sions, they can endure willi incredible patience the 
inclemency of every climate, and tbctoil and absti- 
nence of a military life ”* 

The Normans of Apnlia were seated ^ 

. « . . Opnrewion of 

on the verge of the two empires, *ind, Apuln 

accordingtothepohcy oflliclioiir.thcy 
accepted the investiture of tiieir lands from tlic 
sovereigns of Germany or Constantinople But 
the firmest title of these adventurers was tlic rigiii 
of conquest they neither loved nor trusted, they 
were neither trusted nor beloved the contempt of 
the pnnccs was mixed with fear, and the fear of 
the natives was mingled with hatred and resent- 
ment Every object of desire, a horse, a woman, 
a garden, tempted and gratified the rnpaciotisncss 
of the strangers ,r and the avarice of their chiefs 
was only coloured by the more specious names of 
ambition and glory The twelve counts were some- 

times joined in a league of injustice in their do- 
mestic quarrels they disputed the spoils of the 
people the virtues of William were buried in liis 
grave, and Drogo, liis brother and successor, was 
better qualified to lead the valour, than to restrain 
the violence, of his peers Under the reign of 
Constantine Monomachus, the policy, rather than 
benevolence, of the Bvzaiiline court, attempted to 
relieve Italy from this adherent mischief, more 
grievous than a flight of barbarians ,e and Argyrus, 
the son of Mclo, was invested for this purpose with 

wripnal Tiic Apulian prai^^ indeed his lalutas tirce probitas 
ammi and ririrfn viriua and declares tint had lie Ined, no t>oet 
could h-i%e equalled Ins merits (I i p 2 .jS 1 n p 2bU) Ik was 
liewiilcd bj the Normiiis quippe qui tmti cniisihi rirnm, (sajs Mah. 
tern 1 f c 12 p 652.) lam nmiis streiiiiiim tarn sibi munificum« 
auabilrm mnriscratiim tiUenus re li*ilH.rc diflidcbaiit 
c Ihei.ciisaMiitissima iiijtiriariim iiltrix adiilari scietis 
e)m|iientii» iiiscr>iciis» oFMalatern (I i c 3 p 6o0) are expressive uf 
the |H>piilnr mid proicrbnl character of the Normans 
d file hunting and hiwking: more pronerlj beloiii; to the descend 
ants of the Norwegian sailors tlioiigli they miLlit import from 
Nor«n\ and Iceland tlit finest casts of falcons 
* "J''® compare this portrait with that of tVilliam of Malmsbttr}, 

(deGe tis Aii;;lorum, ] iit p 101 102.) who appreciates like a philnso 
phic historian tlie vices and virtues of the baxous and Normans 
Eiiglufd was Ts^urcdlv a gamer bv the conquest 
^ ^ hk biognpher of Si Leo IX pours liis holy venom on the Nor- 
*”**j*i *****^i‘* indisciphnatam et aheiiam gentem Normanorum, 

crudeh et inandtt i rabie, et plusqtnm paganu impietate, ndversus 
eedesns Dei insui^ere pnssim chnstianos trucidvrey 6.c (Wibert, 
r 6) The honest Aniiliaii (I ii p 259 ) says calmly of their accuser^ 
Yens conimisceiisfallacn 

r The policy of the Greeks, revolt of Afannees, &.C must be collected 
from Cedreim^ (tom n p 757, 758) William Apulus, (I i p 257, 
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llie most lofty titles'* and the most ample com- 
mission The mcmoiy of liis father might recom- 
mend him to the Normans, and he had alieady 
engaged their voluntary service to quell the revolt 
ofManiares, and to avenge their own and the pub- 
lic injuij It was the design of Constantine to 
transplant this warlike colonj fioni the Italian pro- 
vinces to the Persian war, and the son of Mclo 
distributed among the chiefs the gold and manu- 
factures of Gieecc, as the first fruits of the imperial 
bounty But his aits were baffled by the sense and 
spirit of the conquerois of Apulia his gifts, or at 
least his proposals, were rejected , and they unani- 
mously refused to relinquish their possessions and 
their hopes for the distant prospect of Asiatic for- 
Leaffue of the tune After the means of persuasion 
pope and the tiro \revrus rcsohcd to com- 

enipirt*^ ’ 

A D 1049—1054 pci or to destio] the Latin pow'crs 
were solicited against the common enemy , and an 
oficnsise alliance was formed of the pope and the 
two emperors of the cast and west The throne of 
St Peter was occupied by Leo the ninth, a simple 
saint,' of a temper most apt to deceit e himself and 
the world, and whose tcncrablc character would 
consecrate with the name of piety the measures 
least compatible with the practice of religion. 
Hib humanity w'as affected by the complaints, per- 
haps the calumnies, of an injured people the im- 
pious Normans Ind interrupted the pajment of 
tithes and the temporal sword might be lawfully 
unsheathed against the sacrilegious robbers, who 
were deaf to the censures of the church As a 
German of noble birth and rojal kindred, Leo had 
free access to the court and confidence of the em- 
peror Henry the third , and in search of arms and 
allies, his ardent zeal transported him from Apulia 
to Saxon}, from the Elbe to the Tiber During 
these hostile preparations, Argyrus indulged him- 
self in the use of secict and guilty weapons a 
ciowd of Normans became the sictims of public or 

private revenge , and the valiant Drogo 

A. D lOoI _ , ® 

was murdered in a church But his 
spiiit survived in his brother Humphrey, the third 
count of Apulia The assassins w ere chastised , 
and the son of Mclo, overthrown and wounded, was 
driven from the field to hide his shame behind the 
walls of Ban, and to await the tardy succour of 
his allies 


Expeiiition of , Coostantine was 

popp I eo iv distracted bv a Turkish war, the mind 
man., O' Henry was feeble and irresolute , 

A D 1053 and the pope, instead of repassingthe 
Alps with a German army, was accompanied only 
I* 259) ana the two Chronicles of Ban bj Lupns Pretosmta 
/aI P a2,43,44)nndaninonjinoH8wfiter 

Jnent if^me lM;^^ ' P This last is a frag 

1 » AffeX"'® ''“'‘aa rays the anon> moils ihronicle of Bin. imncrul 

letters f^tleratAs et Patricntus et Catapani et Vestatfls ill hia 

Annals Mnritori (tom viii p 420 ) very properly rcids, or interSreta 

Seveulttlut the titk of Seb-istns or Augustus But m Iiis Antiouttic.’ 
llardrollc*'*’*** Cange to mike it a palatine oflice, master of thi 

t A Life of St Leo IX deeply tinged with the pxwionsand prejiidices 
of the age has been composed bj VVibert, printed at Pans, lilS m 
r a?' ■'! ‘I'® Collections of the Bolandists, of m " 

billon, and of Munto i 1 lie public and private history of that pope 


by a guard of seven hundred Swabians and some 
volunteers of Lorrain In his long progress from 
Mantua to Beneventum, a vile and promiscuous 
multitude of Italians w'as enlisted under the holy 
standard the priest and the robber slept in the 
same tent , the pikes and crosses were intermingled 
in the front, and the martial saint repeated the 
lessons of his youth in the order of march, of 
encampment, and of combat The Normans of 
Apulia could muster in the field no moie than 
three thousand horse, with a handful of infantry , 
the defection of the natives intercepted their pro- 
visions and retreat, and their spirit, incapable of 
fear, was chilled for a moment by superstitious awe 
On the hostile approach of Leo, they knelt without 
disgrace or reluctance before their spiritual father 
But the pope was inexorable , his lofty Germans 
afferied to deride the diminutive statuie of their 
adversaries, and the Normans were informed that 
death or exile was their only alternative Flight 
they disdained, and, ns many of them had been 
three days without tasting food, tliey embraced the 
assurance of a more easy and honourable death 
They climbed the hill of Civitella, descended into 
the plain, and charged in three divisions the anny 
of the pope On the left, and in the „ , , 

-r. . j .. . , Bisilefcatand 

centre, Richard count of Aversa, and captivity, Jens 

Robert the famous Guiscard, attacked, 
broke, routed, and pursued the Italian multitudes, 
who fought without discipline, and fled without 
shame A harder trial was reserved for the valour 
of count Humphrey, who led the cavalry of the 
right wing The Germans' have been described as 
unskilful in the management of the horse and lance 
but on foot they formed a strong and impenetrable 
phalanx , and neither man, nor steed, nor armour, 
could resist the vv eight of then long and tw'o-handcd 
swords After a severe conflict, they were encom- 
passed by the squadrons returning from the pur- 
suit, and died in their ranks with the esteem of 
their foes, and the satisfaction of revenge The 
gates of Civitella were shot against the flying pope, 
and he was overtaken by the pious conquerors, who 
kissed his feet, to implore his blessing and the ab- 
solution of their sinful victory The soldiers beheld 
in their enemy and captive the vicar of Chiist, 
and, though we may suppose the policy of the 
chiefs, it IS probable that they were infected by the 
popular superstition In the calm of retirement, 
the well-meaning pope deplored the effusion of 
Christian blood, which must be imputed to his ac- 
count he felt that he had been the author of sin 
and scandal and as Ins undertaking had failed. 


Is aiiigently treated by j\I de St Alirc (Abrege, tom ii p 140— *ilo 
and |i 25-95 sernnd colamii ) 

fc See the expedition of Leo IX igainst the Normins See VV'illiim 
" P 2oD-2fil ) and Tefiny Mnhtcrn, (I i r 13, 14, 15 « 
253 ) 1 hej are iinpirtial, as the national is coiiiiterbahiiced bv the 
ckrica) prejiitliie ^ 

I Tiiitonin, qiiia cetanes et forma dccoros 
reeernt cgregie prnreri corporis illos. 

Corpora dirident Normiiiiiica, quo: brcvion 
Ew videlnntur 

enmnionly in this strain, though he heats 

’ 'a ** V'® 'mm hmvLiii md 

vorccry ire descriptive of nfannen ‘•“"i.iiio iiia 
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tlie indecency of lus mihtarj' character was univer- 
sally condemned "• "With these dispositions, he 
listened to the oflers of a bcncflcial treaty , deserted 
an alliance winch he had preached as the cause of 
God , and ratified the past and future conquests 
- of the Normans By whatever hands 

Origin of (he pi , 

pal in\estitureto tlicv had hccii usurpcd, tlic provinccs 
the Normans Apulia and Calahriawcrc a part 

of the donation of Constantine and the patiimony 
of St Peter the grant and the acceptanro con- 
firmed the mutual claims of the pontifl and the ad- 
venturers They promised to support each other 
with spiritual and temporal arms , a tribute or 
quit-rent of twelve-pence was afterwards stipu- 
lated for every plough-land and since tins me- 
morable transaction, the kingdom of Naples has 
remained above seven hundred jears a fief of the 
holy sec ” 

Birth nnii chv Tlic pcdigrco of Robert Guiscard" 
Gmsi is variously deduced from the pca- 

A D 1020-1085 sants and tlm dukes of Normandj 
from the peasants, bj the pride and ignorance of a 
Grecian princess,? from the dukes, bj the igno- 
rance and flatter} of the Italian subjects s His 
genuine descent may be ascribed to the second or 
middle order of private nobility ' He sprang from 
a race of valvttsso}s or lanne7ets, of the diocese of 
the Coutances, in the Lower Normandy the castle 
of Hantcvillc was their hoiiourahic scat his father 
Tancred was conspicuous in the court and armj of 
the duke, and his military service was furnished 
by ten soldiers or knights Two marriages, of a rank 
not unworthy of his own, made him the father of 
twelve sons, who were educated at home by the 
impartial tenderness of Ins second wife But a 
narrow patrimony was insuilicicnt for this numerous 
and daring progeny , they saw around the neigh- 
bourhood the mischiefs of poverty and discord, and 
resolved to seek in foreign wars a more gloiious 
inheritance Two only remained to perpetuate the 
race, and chensh their father’s age their ten bro- 
thers, as they successively attained the vigour of 
manhood, departed from the castle, passed the Alps, 
and joined the Apulian camp of the Normans The 
elder were prompted by native spirit , their success 


encouraged their younger brethren, and the three 
first in seniority, William, Drogo, and Humphicj, 
deserved to be the chiefs of their nation, and the 
founders of the new republic Robert was the 
eldest of the seven sons of the second marriage, 
and even the reluctant praise of his foes has en- 
dowed him with the heroic qualities of a soldier 
and a statesman His lofty stature surpassed tlm 
tallest of Ins army his limbs were cast in the true 
proportion of strength and gracefulness, and to 
the dcrlincof life, he maintained the patient vigour 
of health and the commanding dignity of his form 
His eomplcMon was ruddy, his shoulders were 
broad, his hair and beard were long and of a flav.cn 
colour, his eyes sparkled with fire, and Ins voice, 
like that of Achilles, could impress obedience and 
terror amidst the tumult of battle In the ruder 
ages of chivalry, such qualifications arc not below 
the notice of the poet or historian they may ob- 
serve that Robert, at once, and with equal dexterity, 
could wield in the right hand his sword. Ins lance 
in the left, that in the battle of Civitclla, he was 
thrice unhorsed , and that in* the close of that me- 
morable day he was adjudged to have borne away 
the pn/c of valour from the vvariiors of the two 
aimies* IIis boundless ambition was founded on 
the consciousness of superior worth in the pursuit 
of greatness, he was never arrested by the scruples 
of justice, and seldom moved by the feelings of 
hum'inity though not insensible of fame, the choice 
of open or clandestine means was determined only 
by his present advantage The surname of Gms- 
eard^ w as applied to this master of political w isdom, 
which is too often confounded with the practice of 
dissimulation and deceit, and Robert is praised 
by the Apulian poet for excelling the cunning of 
Ulysses and the eloquence of Ciecro Yet these 
arts were disguised by an appearance of military 
frankness in his highest fortune, he was accessi- 
ble and courteous to his fellow -soldiers, and while 
he indulged the prejudices of lus new subjects, ho 
aflcctcd in Ins dress and manners to maintain the 
ancient fashion of his country He grasped with a 
rapacious, that he might distribute with a liberal 
hand Ins pnmitiv c indigence had taught the habits 


m SeTPral respectiblp censures or complaints ire produced hy M de 
bt Mnre, (tom ii p 2(K>‘'20<1 ) As Peter Damnnu* tlie oracle of the 
times Ind denied the popes the ri;;ht of nnkine the hermit (lu 
censcremi iiicola) is arraigned hy the cardinal, and Baronius (Annal 
Cedes A D 1053 No 10— 17 ) most strenuously asserts the two 
swords of St Peter 

o The origin and nature of the pina\ invesli(ure« are ibly di«cn«^cd 
by Gnnnone, (Tstoria Cii lie di Napoli, tom ii n 37^49 
liwyer and antiquarian Yet he \ain1y strides to reconcile the duties 
of patriot ond citholir, adopts an empty diMiiiction of **Ccc1t«ia Ro- 
mans non dedit acd accepiv snd shrink from an honest but dancer 
ous confession of the Iriitli ^ 

o The birth character nnd fir t 'ictions of Robert Guiscard, mac be 
faiindinJcffrec Rhhlerrc (f i c 3 4 II 1C, 17 18 38 T) 40)WilhaTn 
Apulus (I II p 2G0-2G2)Williainrcmdicensi«orof Jumie^eSfd xi 
® 3** P. 603, 664 edit Camden ) and Aiiiii Comnein, (Alexnd I i » 
^"27 1 \i p 165 ICG) with the annotations of Du Caii^c (Not in 
Alexiad p 230 232 320) who Ins swept all the French and lilm 
t^hronicies for supplement’ll intclh^ence 
P O 5e Po/iireproc (a Greek corruption) onror u^Nop/jovvor Toyevotf 
"aII!,! aanuor A„ain a^avovf vaw Twxnr wepirtornr 

^ ^ *TeviOT KOI Tuxur o^avo?r 

nil* in the purple ^et her fither was no more 

Uiough ilUiitnons subject, who raised himself to the 

tins a” forffets all hia original authors and rests 

princely descent on the credit of Ic^rges, an Augustine monk of 


Palermo m the Jut ceninrv continue the succe^ion of dukes 

from Kollo to AViUiain 11 the Bistird or Conqueror, whom tliev liold 
(commiincmcntc ai lienc) to he the father of Tancred of lhutc\ file a 
most slnngc and stupindoiis blunder i TJie sons of Tancred fou»hl in 
Apuhi before William II was three } cars old, (A D 1047) 

. \ The judgment of Du ^ngc isjnst niid modcrale Certe humilK 
fuit nc tenuis Rnberti fimtha,si ducelem et regium spectemusapiceiii 
art quein postca per\cnil quie honeMa tameii et pricter nobiliimi vnl 
garium statiim cl conditionem lilnstris hibjta cst ‘niiiB nee hiimi rc^ 
perct nee ilium quid liimcret (M ilhelm Malmsbur de Goslis An 
glnrum, 1 HI p |07 Not ad Alexnd p 230 ) 

with pleasure some of the best lines of the Apulian 

^ignatutrAquemanA, nee lancca cissa, nee ciisis 
^ssus erat, quncunque inanu deduct re vellet 
Ter dejectusequo ter siribus ip*ic resmnptis 
Mijor in armiredit, stimulos luror ipse ministrat 
Ut leo cum frendens, &e 


Nulhis in hoe bello siciiti post bella probatutn cst 
\)^tor lel vlctus tarn magnos edidit ictus 
t The Normnn writers and editors most com ersant with their own 

Mjiom interpret Guiaearii or /Placard, by Callidus, a cunning man 
I he rwt (ictae) is fimiJiar to our eir and in the old word friseuere 
1 can discern something of 1 similar sense and termination Tii» ttw- 
Xfiv iroi(ovp^oTOTor, is no bad translation of tlic surname and cln 
racter of Robert 
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of frugality ; the gam of a merchant was not helonv 
his attention , and his prisoners were tortured with 
slow and unfeeling cruelty , to force a discovery of 
their secret treasure According to the Greeks, he 
departed from Normandy with only five followers 
on horseback and thirty on foot, yet eicn this 
allowance appears too bountiful the M\th son of 
Tancred of Hauteiille passed the Alps as a pil- 
grim , and bis first military band was levied among 
the adventurers of Italy His brothers and coun- 
trymen had divided the fertile lands of Apulia, 
hut they guarded their shares w ith the jealousy of 
aiarice, the aspiring youth was driven forwards to 
the mountains of Calabria, and in his first exploits 
against the Greeks and the natiies, it is not easy to 
discriminate the hero from the robber To surprise 
a castle or a convent, to insnarc a wealthy citizen, 
to plunder the adjacent villages for necessary food, 
were the obscure labours which formed and exer- 
cised the powers of his mind and body The vo- 
lunteers of Normandy adhered to his standard, 
and, under his command, the peasants of Calabria 
assumed the name and character of Normans 
H.S and of Robert cxpan led 

Mirccss, with his fortune, he awakened the 
lOai— 1080 Qf j,jg (jijjgf brother, by wliom, 

in a transient quarrel, his life was threatened and 
his liberty restrained After the death of Hum- 
phrey, the tender age of his sons excluded them 
from the command , they were reduced to a private 
estate fay the ambition of their guardian and uncle, 
and Guiscard was exalted on a buckler, and sqlutcd 
count of Apulia and general of the republic With 
an increase of authority and of force, he resumed 
tlie conquest of Calabna, and soon aspired to a rank 
that should raise him forever above the heads of his 
equals By some acts of rapine or sacrilege, ho had 
incurred a papal excommunication but Nicholas 
the second was easily persuaded, that the divisions 
of friends could terminate only in their mutual pre- 
judice , that the Normans were the faithful cham- 
pions of the holy sec , and it was safer to trust the 
alliance of a pnnee than the caprice of an aristo- 
cracy' A synod of one hundred bishops was con- 
vened at Mclphi , and the count interrupted an 
importantenterprisc to guard the person and execute 
the decrees of the Roman pontiff His gratitude and 
policy conferred on Robert and his posterity the 
ducal title," with the investiture of Apulia, Cala- 
bna, and all the lands, both in Italy and Sicily, 
which his sword could rescue from the schismatic 
Greeks and the unbelieving Saracens * This apos- 
tolic sanction might justify his arms but the obe- 
dience of a free and victorious people could not be 
transferred without their consent, and Guiscard 


objure liu'^i,e4‘'“w,UUl,egSJd‘iaf 

printed b> iMnralon (Antiqint medii Mm, tom » p SsT-Mfi 1 


dissembled liis elevation till the ensuing campaign 
bad been illustrated by the conquest of Consenza 
and Reggio In the hour of triumph, he assembled 
his troops, and solicited the Normans to confirm by 
their suffrage the judgment of the vicar of Christ 
the soldiers hailed with joyful acclamations their 
valiant duke, and the eounts, his former equals, 
pronounced the oath of fidelity, with hollow smiles 
and secret indignation After this Duke of Apniia, 
inauguration, Robert styled himself, ^ ® 

“ by the graee of God and St Peter, duke of Apulia, 
Calabna, and hereafter of Sicily and it was the 
labour of twenty years to deserve and realize these 
lofty appellations Such tardy progress, in a nar- 
row space, may seem unworthy of the abilities of 
the chief and the spirit of the nation but the Nor- 
mans were few in number, then resources were 
scanty, their service was voluntary and precaiious 
The bravest designs of the duke were sometimes 
opposed by the free voice of his parliament of 
barons the twelve counts of popular election 
conspired against bis authority , and against their 
perfidious uncle the sons of Humphrey demanded 
justice and revenge By his policy and vigour, 

: Guiscard discovered their plots, suppressed their 
rcbul ions, and punished the guilty with death or 
exile but in these domestic feuds, his years and 
the national strength were unprofitably consumed 
After the defeat of his foreign enemies, the Greeks, 
Lombards, and Saracens, their broken forces re- 
treated to the strong and populous cities of the sea- 
coast They excelled in the arts of fortification 
and defence, the Normans were accustomed to 
serve on horseback in the field, and their rude at- 
tempts could only succeed by the efforts of perse- 
vering courage The resistance of Salerno was 
maintained above eight months the siege or block- 
ade of Ban lasted near four y ears. In these actions 
the Norman duke was the foremost in every dan- 
ger , in every fatigue the last and most patient As 
he pressed the citadel of Salerno, a huge stone 
from the rampart shattered one of his militaiyi en- 
gines , and by a splintei he was wounded in the 
breast Before the gates of Ban, he lodged in a 
miserable but or barrack, composed of dry branches, 
and thatched w'lth straw , a perilous station, on all 
sides open to the inclemency of the winter and the 
spears of the enemy ^ 

The Italian conquests of Robert His Italian 
correspond with the limits of the pre- eoniuests 
sent kingdom of Naples, and the countries united 
by his arms have not been dissevered by the revo- 
lutions of seven hundred years* The monarchy 
has been composed of the Greek provinces of Cala- 
bria and Apulia, of the Lombard principality of 


uwna ui me 


/ iiic me UI uui,c-irn in me %ronil at 
Apokj", the first and second books of Mataterni 
* The conquests of Robert Giiisc-ird and Ro er I thi. ^ 

Bei»vente and the twelie protitices of tlic km^^om are hirl^fv 
bj Giannone in the second volume of hi« Istorra Civile I "1 
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Salerno, the republic of Amalphi, and tbe inland 
dependencies of tbe large and ancient duchy of 
Beneicntuin Three districts onlywere exempted 
from the common laiv of subjection , the first for 
e\er, and the two last till the middle of the suc- 
ceeding century The city tind immediate territoiy 
of Benevento liad been transferred, by gift or ex- 
change, from the German emperor to the Roman 
pontifl and although this holy land u as sometimes 
invaded, the name of St Peter was hnallj more 
potent than the snord of the Normans Their first 
colony of Aicrsa subdued and held the state of 
Capua , and her princes vi ere reduced to beg their 
bread before the palace of their fathers The dukes 
of Naples, the present metropolis, maintained the 
popular freedom, under the shadow of thcBj^an- 
tine empire Among the new acquisitions of Gtiis- 
card, the science of Salerno,* and the trade of 
Amalphi,'’ inaj detain for a moment the curiosity 
„ , , , of the reader I Of the learned fa- 

cultics, jurisprudence implies the pre- 
\ious establishment of laws and property , and 
theologj may pci haps be superseded bj the full 
light of religion and reason But the sa\ age and 
the sage must alike implore the assistance of 
plijsic , and, if oui diseases arc inflamed bj luxurj, 
the mischiefs of blows and wounds would be more 
frequent in the ruder ages of socictj The treasures 
of Grecian medicine had been communicated to the 
Arabian colonics of Africa, Spain, and Sicilj , and 
in the intercourse of peace and war, a spark of 
know ledge had been kindled and cherished at Sa- 
lerno, an illustrious city, in which the men were 
honest and the women beautiful * A school, the 
first that arose in the darkness of Europe, was con- 
secrated to the healing art, the conscience of monks 
and bishops was reconciled to that saliitarj and 
iucratn c profession , and a crow d of patients, of the 
most eminent rank, and most distant climates, in- 
vited or visited the plijsicians of Salerno They 
were protected by the Norman conquerors, and 
Guiscard, though bred in arms, could discern tlie 
ment and value of a philosopher After a pilgrim- 
age of thirty-nine 3 ears, Constantine, an African 
Christian, returned from Bagdad, a master of the 
language and learning of the Arabians, and Sa- 
lerno was Clinched by the practice, the lessons, and 
the wntings, of tlie pupil of Avicenna The school 
of medicine has long slept in the name of a uni- 
versity , but her precepts are abridged in a string of 

a Giannone, (tom u p 119^127) Muraton, (AntiqiuUt medii 
tom iti divert xliv p 935 939 ) and 1 inibo«<clti, (iMorn dolla 
X«etletura Itiliatiajhaieifiven an liistorical account oftlie^e plivsicians 
their medical knoivled^and practice must be left to onrphyaiciaiis 
b At the end of the Hiitorm Paiidect'irum of Henry BrcnckmTn, (Tra 
jecti id Kheiium, 1722 in 4to } the iiideratigable author his iii«cr|<d 
two dissertations de IlepubliCH Amalphitand, and de Amilphi A Pisanis 
dirept which are built on the testimonies of one hundred and forty 
writers 1 et he has forgotten tno most important passages of the em 
bassy of Liutprand (A D 069 ) which compare the trade and naviga 
tioo of Amalphi with that of Venice 
c Urbs Latii non hue dehtiosior urbe, 

Frugibiis arbonhus \ino redundit ettinde 
Non tibi pomn ntteesi non piilchn pilatia desunt 
Non species mulicbrisabest probitasqiie rlrorum 
. . (Giiliehoiis A|)»Iu« 1 iir p 267 ) 

M ^*'®**‘ antiquity above the ycir (1066 )or tlie deitli 

I Mwarn the Cbnfessori the rex ^nglorum to whom they arc oddressed 


aphorisms, bound together in tlic Leonine verses, or 
Latin rhymes, of the twelfth ccntuij 

II Seven miles to the west of Sa- Amaipin 
Icrno, and thirty to the south of Naples, the obscure 
town of Amalplii displajcd the power and rewards 
of industrj The land, how ever fertile, w as of nar- 
row extent, but the sea was accessible and open 
the inlinbitants first assumed the oflicc of suppljing 
the western world with the manufactures and pro 
ductions of the cast , and this useful trafiic w ns the 
source of tbcir opulence and freedom The gov ern- 
inciit w as popular, under the administration of a 
diikc and the suprcinacj of the Greek emperor Fifty 
thousand citi/ciis were numbered in the walls of 
Amalplii , nor was anj city more abundantlj pro- 
vided with gold, silver, and the objects of precious 
luxiirj The manners who swarmed in her poit 
excelled in the tlicorj and practice of navigation 
and astronomj , and tlie diseoverj of the compass, 
which has opened the globe, is due to their ingc 
iiuitj or good fortune Their trade w ns extended 
to the coasts, or at least to the commodities, of 
Afiicn, Arabia, and India, and their settlements in 
Constantinople, Antioch, Jerusalem, and Alexan- 
dria, acquired the privileges of independent colo- 
nics* After three hundred 3 cars of prospcril3, 
Amalphi w as oppressed 113 the arms of the Noi mans, 
and sacked b3 tlicjcaIotiS3 of Pisa, but the pov crt3 
of one thousand fishermen is 3ctdignihcd bv the 
remains of an arsenal, a cathedral, and the palaces 
of ro3nl merchants 

Roger, the twelfth and last of the cnnquwiofbi 
sons of Tnncrcd, bad been long do- 
tamed m Nornmnd3 113 his own and "a'd 
his father's age He accepted the 
welcome siinnuons , hastened to the Apulian camp , 
and deserved nt first the esteem, <ind afterwards 
the envy, of Ins elder brother Their valour and 
ambition were equal, but the 30Utli, the bcaut3, 
the elegant manners, of Roger, engaged the dis- 
interested love of the soldiers and people So 
scanty was his allowance, for himself and foit3 fol- 
lowers, that he descended from ronquest torobber3, 
and from robbcr3 to domestic tlicft , and so loose 
were the notions of propcity, that, b3 his own liis- 
tonan, at liis special command, he is accused of 
stealing horses from a stable at Mclplii ' His spirit 
emerged from povcrt3 and disgrace from these 
base practices be rose to the merit and glory of a 
bol3 war , and the invasion of S1C1I3 was seconded 

Nor is Hus date virrcted l>j the opinion, or mOicrniislikc ofPiKquier, 
(Rrcliercliis de la Iraiiie, I ui c 2) and Siirange (blossar lalin j 
Tire practice of rli) nun;;, as earl} as tliereseiithreiitur), was liorrowrd 
from the laiipua{,n of the north and east (Muratnri, Aiitiquitat tom 

III dissert xl p C86— 7IH1) ' 

« 1 lie description of Amalplii, by William the Apulian, (I iii p 
207 ) contains iiiiilIi truth and some pnetr) , and the third line mas he 
applied to the sailor s compass 

Nulla ma;;is locnples arpento seslibus, auro 
Partibns Inniimeris hue plurimus urhc nioratur 
Nauta mat is cccltgvr viat aperire pentus 
Hue et Alexsndri diversa fcriintur an iirbe 
Ilegis tt Antiochi Gens hiec freta plurima transit 
His Aralies, Indi Siculi nascuntur et Afri 
Hue hcns est totiim prope nobihtate per orbem, 

Lt meresnda ferens, rt amans mercata referre 
f Latroeinio armi„erarum suoruiii m inultis sustentabatur, qimd 
quidem ad rjus isnominiam non dicimns , sed ipso ita priccipiciitc ad 
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l)e fatal to l)otli parties A boj , onlj thirteen years 
of age, the grandson of the cider, and nephew ot the 
3 oanger, Gordian, was produced to the people, in- 
^ested with the ornaments and title of Cmsar The 
tumult was appeased hj" tins easy condescension , 
and tlic two emperors, as soon as they had been 
peaceably acknowledged in Rome, prepared to de- 
fend Italy against the common enem} 

Maximm jiTe Whilst in Rome and Africa reiolu- 
ffirViiiie^and Succeeded each other nith such 
thtir emperors, amazing rapidity, the mind of Maximi n 
was agitated by the roost furious passions He is 
said to hare received the news of the rebellion of 
the Gordians, and of the decree of the senate 
against him, not n ith the temper of a man but the 
rage of a wild beast, which, as it could not dis- 
charge itself on the distant senate, threatened the 
life of his son, of his friends, and of all who ven- 
tured to approach bis person The grateful intelli- 
gence of the death of the Gordians was quickly 
followed by the assurance that the senate, laj ing 
aside all hopes of pardon or accommodation, had 
substituted in their room two emperors, with whose 
merit he could not be unacquainted Revenge was 
the only consolation left to MaMmin, and revenge 
could only be obtained by arms The strength of 
the legions had been assembled by Alexander from 
all parts of the empire Three successful cam- 
paigns against the Germans and tlie Sarmatians, 
had raised Iheir fame, confirmed their discipline, 
and even increased their numbers, by filling the 
ranks with the flower of the barbarian youth The 
life of Maximin had been spent in war, and the 
candid seventy of history cannot refuse him the 
valour of a soldier, or even the abilities of an ex- 
perienced general *> It might naturally be expected, 
that a prince of such a character, instead of suffer- 
ing the rebellion to gain stability bj delaj, should 
immediately haie marched from the banks of the 
Danube to those of the Tyber, and that Lis iic- 
tonous army, instigated bj contempt for the senate, 
and eager to gather the spoils of Italy, should have 
bnmed with impatience to finish Uie easy and lu- 
crative conquest Yet as far as we can trust to the 
obspure chronology of that period,’ it appears that the 
operations of some foreign war deferred the Italian 
expedition till the ensuing spring From the prudent 
conduct of Maximin, we may leam that the savage 
features of his character have been exaggerated bj 
the pencil of partj , that Ins passions, howe\ erimpetu- 


4ngn.tan II„torr wehii 
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Siege of Aquileia. 


ous, submitted to the force of reason, and that the 
barbarian possessed something of the generous spirit 
of Sylla, who subdued the enemies of Rome, before 
he suflered bimsclf to reienge his private injuries 
When the troops of Maximin, ad- jna„he<! into 
vancing in excellent order, arrived at Italy, a d ass 
the foot of the Julian Alps, tliey were 
terrified by tlie silence and desolation that reigned 
on the frontiers of Italj The villages and open 
towns had been abandoned on their approach by 
the inhabitants, the cattle was driven avvaj, the 
provisions removed, or destrojed, the bridges broke 
down, nor was any thing left winch could afford 
either shelter or subsistence to an invader Such 
had been the wise orders of the generals of the 
senate , whose design was to protract the war, to 
mm the armj of Maximin by the slow operation of 
famine, and to consume 1ns strength in the sieges 
of the principal cities of Italy, winch they had 
plentifully stored with men and provisions from the 
deserted countrj' Aquileia received 
and withstood the first shock of the 
invasion The streams thatissuefrom thehead of the 
Hadnatic gulf, swelled by the melting of the winter 
snows,' opposed an unexpected obstacle to the arms 
of Maximin At length, on a singular bridge, 
constructed with art and difficulty of large hogs- 
heads, he transported his army to the opposite 
bank, rooted up the beautiful vineyards in the 
neigbbonrhood of Aquileia, demolished the snbnrbs, 
and employed the timber of the buildings in the 
engines and towers, with which on every side be 
attacked the city. The walls, fallen to decay during 
the security of a long peace, had been hastily re- 
paired on this sadden emergency but the firmest 
defence of Aqnileia consisted in the constancy of 
the citizens , all ranks of whom, instead of being 
dismayed, were animated by the extreme danger, 
and their knowledge of the tyrant's nnrelenting 
temper Their courage was supported and directed 
by Cnspinus and Menopbiliis, two of the twenty 
lieutenants of the senate, who, with a small body of 
regular troops, bad thrown themselves into the be- 
sieged place The army of ISIaximin was repulsed 
on repeated attacks, bis machines destroyed by 
showers of artificial fire , and the generons enthu- 
siasm of the Aqnileians was exalted into a confi- 
dence of success, by the opinion that Belenus, their 
tutelar deity , combated m person in the defence of 
his distressed worshippers™ 


k Velleius Fatercultis 1 ii c 21 The president de Montesquieu fin 

his Dialo-ue lietvreen Sslla and Euciates) expresses the sentiments of 
the dictator in a spirited and even a Miblime manner 

1 Mnratori (Annali d Itxlia, tom ii p 204) tlunts the melting of 
the siioirs suits better with tlie month* of June or Joly than with that 
of Febmary The opinion of a man who passed Ins life between the 
Alps and the Apennines^ i* nndonbtedU of great weight yet I oh- 
"erve, I Tliat the long winter of which Muratori take* advantage is 
to be found onl\ in the laitin vemon, and not in the Greek text of 
nerodnn 2. Fhat the x irixsitnde of sun* and raiit^ to wind tbn 
'oldier, of Maximm were expo*ed (Berodian I viji p S77 ) denotes 
the spring rather than the summer We may observe 1ik(svi<e that 
these several strexm«, a* Ihex melted into one composed the Timat ii* 
so poetical!} (in everx «eu«e of the word) described by V ir,.il Tliet 
are about twelve mile* to tlie east of Aquileia Set: Cluier Italia 
Antiqna tom i p ISD, S.C 

13 Herodian, I vni p 272. Tlie Celtic deilv was supposed to lie 
Apollo, and received under that name the tlianks of the senate. A 
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by the zeal and policy of Ins biother Guvscard 
f After the retreat of the Greeks, the idolatei s, a most 
aadacious reproach of the catholics, had Tetneved 
their losses and possessions , but the deln erance of 
tlie island, so vainly undertaken by the forces of 
the eastern empire, was achieved by a small and 
private band of adventurers e In the first attempt, 
Roger braved, in an open boat, the real and fabu- 
lous dangers of Scylla and Charybdis , lauded with 
only sivty soldiers on a hostile shore , drove the 
Saracens to the gates of Messina , and safely re- 
turned with the spoils of the adjacent country In 
the fortress of Tram, his active and patient courage 
were equally conspicuous In his old age he re- 
lated with pleasure, that by the distress of the siege, 
himself, and the countess his wife, had been re- 
duced to a Single cloak or mantle, which they wore 
alternately that in a sally his horse had been slain, 
and he was dragged away by the Saracens , but 
that he ow’ed his rescue to his good sword, and had 
retreated with his saddle on his back, lest the mean- 
est trophy might be left m the hands of the mis- 
creants In the siege of Tram, three hundred Nof- 
mans withstood and repulsed the forces of the 
islai$d In the field of Ceramio, fifty thousand 
horse and foot were overthrown by one hundred 
and thirty-six chnstian soldiers, without reckoning 
St George, who fought on horseback in the fore- 
most ranks The captive banners, with four camels, 
were reserved for the successor of St Peter , and 
had these barbaric spoils been exposed not in the 
Vatican, but m the capitoI, they might have revived 
the memory of the Punic triumphs These insuf- 
ficient numbers of the Normans most probably de- 
note their knights, the soldiers of honourable and 
equestrian rank, each of whom was attended by 
five or SIX followers in the field ,»■ yet, with the aid 
of this interpretation, and after every fair allowance 
on the side of valour, arms, and reputation, the dis- 
comfiture of so many mynads will reduce the pru- 
dent reader to the alternative of a miracle or a fable 
The Arabs of Sicily derived a frequent and power- 
ful succour from their countrymen of Afnca in the 
siege of Palermo, the Norman cavaliy was assisted 
by the galleys of Pisa , and, in the hour of action, 

Tepfeliensibiliora dietun sumuii ut niuribus oatescat 



la!l.?ded?te«Uum^d? 



the envy of the two brothers was sublimed to a ge- 
nerous and invincible emulation After a war of 
thirty years,* Roger, with the title of great count, 
obtained the sovereignty of the largest and most 
fruitful island of the Mediterranean , and Ins ad- 
ministration displays a liberal and enlightened 
mind above the limits of his age and education 
The Moslems were maintained in the free enjoy- 
ment of their religion and property a philosopher 
and physician of Mazara, of the race of Mahomet, 
harangued the conqueror, and was invited to court, 
his geography of the seven climates was translated 
into Latin, and Roger, after a diligent perusal, 
preferred the work of the Arabian to the writings of 
the Grecian Ptolemy ' A remnant of chnstian na- 
tives had promoted the success of the Normans 
they were rewarded by the tnumph of tlie cross 
The island was restored to the jurisdiction of the 
Roman pontiff , new bishops were planted in the 
principal cities , and the clergy were satisfied bj a 
liberal endowment of churches and raonastenes 
Yet the catholic hero asserted the rights of the civil 
magistrate Instead of resigning the investiture of 
benefices, he dexterously applied to bis own profit 
the papal claims , the supremacy of the crown was 
secured and enlarged, by the singular bull, vvhioli 
declares the pnnees of Sicily hereditary and per- 
petual legates of the holy see ” 

To Robert Guiscard the conquest of Robert mrades 
Sicily was more glorious than benefi- ** ««ternem. 
cial the possession of Apuha and wsi 
Calabna was inadequate to his ambition , and he 
resolved to embrace or create the first occasion of 
invading, perhaps of subduing, the Roman empire 
of tlie east “ From Jus first wife, the partner of his 
humble fortunes, he bad been divorced under the 
pretence of consanguinily , and her son Bobemond 
was destined to imitate, rather than to succeed, his 
illustrious father The second wife of Guiscard 
was the daughter of the princess of Salerno , the 
Lombards acquiesced m the lineal succession of 
their son Roger , their five daughters were given in 
honourable nuptials," and one of them was betroth- 
ed, in a tender age, to Constantine, a beautiful 
jouth, the son and heir of tlie emperor Michael p 

G«o^Phia HobJenstf, (tee nrefaci 

Fnu Sicily A H 64a A D llsV 

(D Herbelot, Bibbothenuc Orientele, p 78S Pndcacw s Life of Mn 
hornet, n 188 Petit ie la Croiv Hist de Geijgjsc*n o 

s^riiSr P 9-W)TnT5’aS.^.d^f 

Winnal Idea if tins pr».1esc7a„a iVii tnbuoafor tbi mwIrflTor 

St MarefAbriJd. tomTn 

but none of tliem were ej e witnesses of the vrar ^ ^ authentic, 

B rin0 aF — J «% . . ft .ft 


trod^ied ,«;;Sicdy tSi XmT (I 
(c 42 ) and that thS bite of tiotarantnla Dro?ok« a t ST"? 
qua peranum inhoncste crepilando, emei^a aTtrmniH^^ disposition, 
toU«!y felt ijy the whole Norman *“"5 

iurv® iftaS “a'll®” "‘yiJo’osy no/unwortliy oFlhe^erMh^wn’ n'" >' u"" mr 

'S'!?! ? » ,•1”" 

im ret tins story bears a strange ivsembS t Oie'sLr.f al 

3 X 


1 Wie eicvenin ccniUFv, and wliose oncestor^ r« #j.- # -L 

ton "'^^!irthe^'■wre Ide? of 

.Uuarions lines of Bruo.w.ck and Este &! 


ha'ndire^"whi:aTr'«lfr«X% "T”® ‘I*"* 

SXlwasbetro'died isbertenrhewi;?^^^^^^^^ 0 « P 
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But the throne of Constantinople was shaken bj a 
re\olution the imperial familj of Dueas was con- 
fined to the palace or the cloister , and Kohert de- 
plored, and resented, tlie disgrace of his daughter 
and the e'^pulsion of his all} A Greek, who styled 
himself the father of Constantine, soon appeared at 
Salerno, and related the adventures of his fall and 
flight That unfortunate friend was acknowledged 
b} the duke, and adorned w ith the pomp and titles 
of impenal dignit} in his triumphal progress 
through Apulia and Calabria, Michael'' was salut- 
ed with the tears and acclamations of the people , 
and pope Grcgoiy the seicnth exhorted the bishops 
to preach, and the catholics to fight, in tlic pious 
work of his restoration His coniersations with 
Robert were frequent and familiar, and their mu- 
tual promises were justified hj the lalourof the 
Normans and the treasures of the east Yet this 
Michael, bj the confession of the Greeks and Latins, 
was a pageant and an impostor , a monk who had 
fled from his conicnt, or a domestic who had sened 
in the palace The fraud had been contnved bj 
the subtle Guiscard , and he trusted, that after this 
pretender had giicn a decent colour to his arms, he 
would sink, at tlie nod of the conqueror, into liis 
primitive obscunt} But lactorj w as the onlj ar- 
gument that could determine the belief of the 
Greeks , and the ardour of tlie Latins was much in- 
ferior to their crcdulit} , the Norman ictcrans 
wished to enjoy the hancst of their toils, and the 
unwarlikc Italians tromhlcd at the known and un- 
known dangers of a transmarine expedition In 
his new leiies, Robert exerted the influence of gifts 
and promises, the terrors of civil and ecclesiastical 
authority , and some acts of violence might justifj 
the reproach, that age and infancy were pressed 
without distinction into the sen ice of their unre- 
lenting prince After two j ears’ incessant prepara- 
tions, the land and naval forces were assembled at 
Otranto, at the heel, or extreme promontory, of 
Italy , and Robert was accompanied by his wife, 
who fought by his side, his son Bohemond, and the 
representative of the emperor Michael Thirteen 
hundred knights,’^ of Norman race or discipline, 
formed the sinews of the army, which might be 
swelled to thirty thousand* followers of every de- 
nomination The men, the horses, the arms, the 
engines, the wooden towers, covered with raw hides, 
were embarked on hoard one hundred and fifty ves- 
sels the transports had been built in the ports of 

Oeouxetpoiv ^(Xori/ift^a Xpvo’ou afropp{>, &c fp 27) 

£I«cwhere, slie describes the red aod white of hia akin, hia hawks 
eyea &c 1 iii p 71 

q Anna Comnena I i p 28 29 Gulielm Apal 1 ir p 271 6a! 
frid Malaterra 1 iii c 13 p 570 580 lilalaterra is more cautions m 
his St) 1c bat the Apulian is more bold and positive 

Mentitns se Michaelem 
Venerat a Danais quidam seductorad ilium 
As Grcfrory VII had believed Baroniu<r almost alone, recos^inzev the 
emperor Michael (A T> lORO No 44 ) 

T Ipse arroate militiie non pliisquam MCCCmilitesseeumhihuissc 
ab eis qtil eidem ncgotio interfuerunt attestatur (Malaterra I in c 
24 p 583) These are the same whom the Apulian (1 is p 273) stales 
the eque^tris gens duci«, equites de gente ducis 

s Hic TpittKorra x<^(o3av savs Anna Comnena (Alexias 1 i tp 37 ) 
3od her account tallies with the nnmber and lading of the ships. Ivit 
in D)rrachium eum \V millibus homiiium, wys the Clironicon 


Italy, and tlie galleys were supplied by the alliance 
of the republic of Ragusa 
At the mouth of the Adriatic golf, s,ejje„rD,,ni«o 
the shores of Italy and Epirus incline \ o losi 

• « / 9 w%t t June 17 

towards each otliei The space be- 

tween Brundusiuni and Durass/o, the Roman pass- 
age, is no more than one hundred miles at the 
last station of Otranto, it is contractul to fifty , '■ and 
this narrow distance had suggested to Pyrrhus and 
Pompey the sublime or extrav agant idea of a bridge 
Before the general embarkation, the Norman duke 
despatched Bohemond with fifteen galleys to scuc 
or threaten the isle of Corfu, to survey the opposite 
coast, and to secure an harbour in the neighbour- 
hood of Vallona for the landing of the troops Tlicy 
passed and landed without perceiving an enemy , 
and this successful experiment displayed the neg- 
lect and decay of the nav al pov cr of the Greeks 
The islands of Epirus and the maritime towns w ere 
subdued by the arms or the name of Robert, who 
led his fleet and army from Corfu (I use the modern 
appellation) to the siege of Durazzo That city , the 
western key of tlie empire, w ns guarded by ancient 
renow n, and recent fortifications, by George Palao- 
logiis, a patrician, viclonous in the oriental wars, 
and n numerous garrison of Albanians and hlaccdo- 
nians, who, in every age, have maintained tlie cha- 
racter of soldiers In the prosecution of his enter- 
prise, the courage of Guiscard w as assailed by ev cij 
form of danger and mischance In the most pro- 
pitious season of the year, ns his fleet passed along 
the coast, a storm of wind and snow unexpectedly 
arose , the Adriatic was swelled bv the raging blast 
of the south, and a new shipvv reck confirmed the old 
infamy of the Acroccrauninn rocks * The sails, tlie 
masts, and the oars, were shattered or torn avvav, 
the sea and shore were covered with the fragments 
of vessels, with arms and dead bodies , and the 
greatest part of the provisions were cither drowned 
or damaged The ducal galley was laboriously 
rescued from the waves, and Robert halted seven 
days on the adjacent cape, to collect the relics of his 
loss, and revive the drooping spints of his soldiers 
The Normans were no longer the bold and expe- 
rienced manners vvho had explored the ocean from 
Greenland to mount Atlas, and w ho smiled at the 
petty dangers of the Mediterranean They had 
wept during the tempest , they were alarmed by the 
hostile approach of the Venetians, who had been 
solicited by the prayers and promises of tlie Byzan- 

Brere Normannientn (Muratori, Senptore^ tom r p 278 ) I liare 
eodeavoitred to reconcile tliesc reckonings 
t The Itinerary of Jirunleni (n 6^ edit We<«eliiig) a true 
and reasonable aiiace of a thousana stadia or one liiindrcd miles, which 
IV strangely doubled b\ Strabo (1 vi p 433 ) and Pliii) (Hist Natur 
111 18 ) 

u Pliny (Hist ^at in 6 16.)a11owii qtiinqifopinla mitlia for this 
brevisvimus cursuv and asreev with the real uistnnre from Otranto to 
M Vallona, or Aiilon (O Amille Anaivve de &i Carte des Cotes de la 
Grace &.C. p 3— G ) Herinohits Barbarus who substitutes ernfum, 
(H*irdiiin, Not Ixvi in Pliii 1 iii } might have been corrected by 
every Venetian pilot who had xiiled out of tlie gulf 
X Infames scofiulos Acroceraiinia Horat carm i 3. The pnccipitem 
Afneum decertantem Aqiiilonibus et rabiem Noti, and the roonstra na. 
tantia of the Adriatic, are somewhat enlarged but Horace trembling 
for the life of Virgil, is an interesting moment in the histor\ of poelry 
and friendship 
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tine court. The first day’s action was not disad- 
Tantagcons to Boliemond, a beardless youth, ^ who 
ledthena^al powers of his father All night the 
galleys of the republic lay on their anchors m tlie 
form of a crescent, and the iictory of the second 
day was decided by the dexterity of their evolutions, 
the station of their archers, the weight of their jave- 
lins, and the borrowed aid of the Greek fire The 
Apulian and Ragusian vessels fled to the shore, 
several were cnt from their cables, and dragged 
away by the conqueror ; and a sally from the town 
carried slaughter and dismay to the tents of the 
Nonnan duke A seasonable relief was ponred into 
Durazzo, and as soon as the besiegers had lost the 
command of the sea, the islands and raantime towns 
withdrew from the camp the supply of tribute and 
provision That camp was soon afilicted with a 
pestilential disease , five hundred knights perished 
by an inglorious death, and the list of bnnals (if 
all could obtain a decent bunal) amounted to ten 
thousand persons Under these calarmties, the mind 
of Guiscard alone was firm and invincible and 
while he collected new forces from •Apulia and 
Sicily, he battered, or scaled, or sapped, the walls 
of Durazzo But his industiy and valour were en- 
countered by equal valour and more perfect in- 
dustry A movable turret, of a size and capacity 
to contain five hundred soldiers, had been rolled for- ^ 
wards to the foot of the rampart* but the descent of I 
the door or draw-bndge was checked b) an enor- 
mous beam, and the wooden structure was instantly 
consumed by artificial flames 
The aimj and TSTiiIe the Roman empire was at- 
emperor^ tacked by the Turks in the east, and 
'AVi-Septem. Normans in the west, the aged 
successor of hlichael surrendered the 
sceptre to the hands of Alexius, an illustrious cap- 
tain, and the founder of the Comnenian dynasty 
The princess Anne, his daughter and histonan, ob- 
serves, in her afiected style, that eien Hercules was 
unequal to a double combat , and, on this principle, 
she approves a hasty peace with the Turks, which 
allowed her father to undertake in person the relief 
of Durazzo On his accession, Alexius found the 
camp without soldiers, and the treasury without 
money , yet such were the vigour and activity of 
his measures, that in six months he assembled an 
armj of seventj thousand men,* and performed a 
march of five hundred miles His troops were levied 
in Europe and Asia, from Peloponnesus to the Black 
sea, his majesty was displayed in the silver arms 
andnch trappings of the companies of horse-guards 
and the emperor was attended by a train of nobles 
and pnnees, some of whom, m rapid succession. Lad 
been clothed with the purple, and were indulged by 


vJtTi?’' (Alexias 1 IT - 
let the Norman* <haTed, and the VraetisiK •»<,>. 

^st hare dended the no beard of Bohemond a 

(Dneaoge Not ad Vlexiad p ^ ’ * torsh inUtpreUI 


the lenity of the times in a life of aflluence and dig- 
nity Their youtliful ardour might animate the 
multitude, but their love of pleasure and contempt 
of subordination were pregnant with disorder and 
mischief, and their importunate clamours for speedy 
and decisive action disconcerted the prudence of 
Alexius, who might have surrounded and starved 
tbe besieging army The enumeration of provinces 
recalls a sad comparison of the past and present 
limits of the Roman world ^ the raw levies were 
drawn together in baste and terror, and the gamsons 
of Anatolia, or Asia Minor, bad been purchased by 
the evacuation of the cities which were immediately 
occupied by the Turks The strength of the Greek 
army consisted in tbe Varangians, the Scandinavian 
guards, whose numbers were recently augmented by 
a colony of exiles and volunteers from the Bntish 
island of Thule Under the yoke of the Nonnan 
conqueror, the Danes and English were oppressed 
and united a band of adventurous youths resolved 
to desert a land of slavery , the sea was open to 
their escape , and, in their long pilgrimage, tliey 
visited every coast that afforded any hope of liberty 
and revenge They were entertained in the service 
of tbe Greek emperor , and their first station was m 
a new city on the Asiatic shore , but Alexius soon 
recalled them to the defence of his person and palace 
and bequeathed to his successors the mhentance of 
their faith and valour * The name of a Norman in- 
vader revived the memory of their wrongs they 
marched with alaenty against the national foe, and 
panted to regain in Epirus the glory which they had 
lost in the battle of Hastings The Varangians w'cre 
supported by some companies of Franks or Iiatins , 
and the rebels who had fled to Constantmople from 
the ^rrannj of Guiscard, were eager to signalize 
their zeal and gratifj their revenge In this emer- 
gency, the emperor had not disdained the impure 
aid of the Panlicians or Manicbaeans of Thrace 
and Bulgaria, and these heretics united vnth the 
patience of martyrdom, the spirit and discipline of 
active valour >> The treaty with the sultan had pro- 
cured a supply of some thousand Turks , and the 
arrows of the Scythian horse were opposed to the 
lances of the Norman cavalry. On the report and 
distant prospect of these formidable numbers, Robert 
assembled a council of his principal oflicers “ You 
behold," said he, “your danger it is urgent and 
inevitable The hills are covered with arms and 
standards, and the emperor of the Greeks is accus- 
tomed to wars and tnumphs Obedience and union 
are our only safety , and I am ready to yield the 
command to a more worthy leader ” The vote and 
acclamation, even of his secret enemies, assured him 
in that perilous moment, of their esteem and confi- 


Pnet, (I IV p 272;) i,Ke the Apnl.H 

itfore iocnsUtnim nontes et nlana framtn. 

« See W ilium orMalmsburydeGestisSDglor^ I ii n 92 Al., 
fidem Anglonim Fnapicieiu praeipnis fainilunfatihn«*m?.^ AIe\iu< 
jMt eorum filio transenbens Odencus^Vitali* 

safe; 
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dence , and the duke thus eontinued “ Let us trust or a general , but ho no sooner beheld the slaughter 
in the rewards of viotorj, and deprive oonardioe of of the Varangians, and the flight of the Turks, than 
the means of escape Let us burn our vessels and he despised liis subjects, and despaired of his for- 
our baggage, and give battle on this spot, as if it tune The princess Anno, who drops a tear on this 
were tho°place of our nativity and our burial ” The melancholy ei ent, is reduced to praise the strength 
resolution was unanimously appros ed, and without and swiftness of her father’s horse, and his vigorous 
confining himself to his lines, Guiscard awaited in struggle, when he was almost overthrown by the 
battle array the nearer approach of the enemy His stroke of a lance, which had shiv cred the imperial 
rear was covered by a small river, his right wing helmet His desperate valour broke through a 
extended to the sea. Ins left to the lulls nor was squadron of Franks who opposed his flight, and, 
he conscious, perhaps, that on the same ground after wandering two days and as many nights in the 
Cmsar and Pompey had formerly disputed the em- mountains, he found some repose of body, though 
pirc of the world ® of mind, in the walls of Lychnidus The vic- 

Baitle of Da Against the advice of his wisest cap- tonous Robert reproached the tardy and feeble pur- 
A”f?"in8i Alexius resolved to risk the suit which had suffered the escape of so illustrious 

October IS evont of a general action, and exhort- a privc, but he consoled bis disappointment by the 
ed the garnson of Durazvo to assist their own dc- trophies and standards of the field, the wealth and 
hverance by a well-timed sally from the town He luxury of the Byzantine camp, and the glory of 
marched in two columns to surprise the Normans defeating an army five times more numerous than 
before day-break on two different sides his light his own A mnltitudc of Italians had been the 
cavalry was scattered over the plain , the arohers victims of their own fears , but only thirty of Ins 
formed the second line, and the Varangians claim- knights were slain in this memorable day In the 
ed the honours of the van-guard In the first onset, Roman host, the loss of Greeks, Turks, and English, 
the battle-axes of the strangers made a deep and amounted to five or six thousand s the plain of Du- 
bloody impression on the army of Guiscard, which razzo was stained with noble and royal blood , and 
was now reduced to fifteen thousand men The the end of the impostor Michael was more lionour- 
Lomhards and Calabrians ignominiously turned able than his life 
their backs, they fled towards the riv cr and the sea , It is more than probable that Guis- 
but the bridge bad been broken down to check the card w as not afllictcd by the loss of a A 

sally of the garrison, and the coast was lined vvitli costly pageant, which had merited only ® 
the Venetian galleys, who played their engines the contempt and derision of tlio Greeks After 
among the disorderly throng On the verge of riiin, their defeat, they still persevered in the defence of 
they were saved by the spirit and conduct of their Dnrazzo , and a Venetian commander supplied the 
chiefs Gaita, the wife of Robert, is painted by the place of George Palicologus, who had been impru- 
Grecks as a warlike Amazon, a second Pallas , less dcntly called away from his station The tents of 
skilful in arts, but not less terrible in arms, than the the besiegers were converted into barracks, to sus- 
Athenian goddess though wounded by an arrow, tain tbc inclemency of tbe winter , and in answ er 
she stood her ground, and strove by her exhortation to the defiance of the garrison, Robert insinuated, 
and example to rally the flying troops ® Her female that his patience was at least equal to their obsti- 
voice was seconded by the more powerful voice and nacy " Perhaps he already trusted to Ins secret 
arm of the Norman duke, as calm in action as he correspondence with a Venetian noble, who sold 
was magnanimous in council “ Whither,” he cned the city for a nch and honourable mamage At the 
aloud, “ whither do ye fly ^ Your enemy is impla- dead of night several rope-ladders were dropped 
cable, and death is less grievous than servitude ” from the walls , the light Calabrians ascended in 
Tbe moment was decisive as the Varangians ad- silence, and the Greeks were awakened by the 
vanced before the line, they discovered the naked- name and trumpets of the conqueror Yet they de- 
ness of their flanks the main battle of the duke, of fended the street three days against an enemy al- 
eight hundred knights, stood firm and entire , they ready master of tbe rampart, and near seven months 
couched their lances, and the Greeks deplore tbe elapsed between the first investment and the final 
funous and irresistible shock of tbe French cavalry ' surrender of the place From Durazzo, the Norman 
Alexius was not deficient in tbe duties of a soldier duke advanced into the heart of Epirus or Albania, 

e See the Simple aod masterly narrative of Cfesarhimwlf (Comment Dum sperabat opem se pane sufteoeraf hosti 

deBell Ciiil iii 41^75) It is a pity that Quintas Icilius (AT Guis. The last is an unlucky word for a female prisoner 
chard) did not li>e to analyze these operations as lie has done tlie t AiroTnrTovTo/iireprovirponYntra/ievfjrjaaxnriYivtftrswi'Tiivirpornv 
campaigns of Africa and Spam Kara rttv evavrtav tirvactav rtav KeXrttr ovoiroisoi (Anna 1 ^ p 

d JTaXXac aXXii Kifv fin Adiiviti which IS very properly translTted by 133 ) and elsewhere koi 70P KeXTor ovripiror ciroxov/ievot uev ai tnroivor 
the president Cousin, (Hist dc Constantinople* tom >v P 131 In thm vppnir kqc tov 0eov cviv (p 146 } The pedantry of the princess in 
I2mo ) qiii combattoit comme line Pallas, quoiqu elle ne fat pas aussi the choice of classic appellations, encouraeed Ducange to apply to his 
savante que celle d*Aihene8 Tlie Grecian goddess was composed of countrymen the characters of the ancient GauU 
two discordant chiracters of Neith the workwoman of 'sais in Cgypt, ir Lupus Prolospata (tom 111 p 45) says 6000 illiam the Apulian 

and of a virgin Amazon of the Tritonian lake in Libya. (Baiiier A!y more than 5000 (I iv p 273) Their modesty is singular and laudable 
thologie, tom iv p 1— 3I in l2mo ) mi^ht with so little trouble have slain two or three myriads of 

e Anna Comnena (1 i\ p 116 ) admires, with some degree of terror schismatics and infidels* 
her mucnlme virtues They were more familiar to the Latins and h The Romans had changed the iniuspicious name otEpudamnus to 

though the Apulian (1 iv p 273) mentions her presence and her B^rrachiiim (Plin iit 26) and the vulgar corruption of Duracium 
Hound, he represents her as far less intrepid (sec Malateria) liore some affinitv to hardnetts One of Robert s names 

Uxor III hoc bcUo Roberti forte sagittA Durand, a durnndo poor wit * (Alberic Alonach inChron opud 

Quidam l»xi fuit quo vulnere ttrrila, nullam Aturatori, Annali dUtaha, tom ix p 137 ) 
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traversed the first monlitains of Thessaly , surprised 
three hundred English in the city of Castoria , ap- 
proached Thessalonica , and made Constantinople 
tremble A more pressing duty suspended the pro- 
secution of his ambitious designs By shipwreck, 
pestilence, and the sword, his army wms reduced to 
a third of the onginal numbers , and instead of 
being recruited from Italy, he was informed, b}' 
plaintive epistles, of the mischiefs and dangers 
which had been produced by his absence , the re- 
volt of the cities and barons of Apulia , the distress 
of the pope , and the approach or im asion of Henry 
king of Germany Highly presuming 
beri ind actioas that liis pcrsou was sufiicicnt for the 
of Bohemoiid safety, he repassed the sea in a 

single brigantine, and left the remains of the army 
under the command of his son and the Norman 
counts, evhorting Bohemond to respect the freedom 
of his peers, and the counts to obey the authority 
of their leader "The son of Guiscard trod in the 
footsteps of his father , and the tw o destroyers are 
compared, by the Greeks, to the caterpillar and the 
locust, the last of whom devours whatever has 
escaped the teeth of the former* After winning 
two battles against the emperor, he descended into 
the plain of Thessal}', and besieged Larissa, the 
fabulous realm of Achilles,'' which contained the 
treasure and magazines of the Byzantine camp 
Yet a just praise must not he refused to the fortitude 
and prudence of Alexius, who hraiely struggled 
with the calamities of the times In the poverty of 
the state, he presumed to borrow the superfluous 
ornaments of the churches , the desertion of the 
Manichmans was supplied bj some tnbes of Molda- 
via a reinforcement of seven thousand Turks re- 
placed and revenged the loss of their brethren and 
the Greek soldiers were exercised to nde, to draw 
the bow, and to the daily practice of ambuscades 
and evolutions Alexius had been taught by ex- 
perience, that the formidable cavalry of the Franks 
on foot was unfit for action, and almost incapable 
of motion ,' his archers were directed to aim their 
arrow's at the horse rather than the man , and a va- 
riety of spikes and snares was scattered over the 
ground on which he might expect an attack In the 
neighhourliood of Lanssa the events of war were 
protracted and balanced The courage of Bohemond 
was always conspicuous, and often successful , hut 
his camp was pillaged by a stratagem of the Greeks, 
the city was impregnable , and the venal or discon- 


1 Bpoi^oi e Kat axpiSar emcv av tic avTouc ffUTCpa xai uiov (Anna, 
I I p 35 ) By tliece similes so different from those of Homer, she 
wishes to inspire contempt, as well as horror for the little iiOMous am. 
mal, a conqueror Most iinfortanatelyi tbe comraou sensca or common 
nonsense, of mankind, resists tier laudable design 
k Prodiit liac auctor Trojans cladis, Achilles 

The supposition of the Apulian (I i p 275 ) may be excused hy the 
more classic jmetry of Vir„il, (iEneid U 1S7 ) Lari«sus Achilles, bnt 
It is not justined by the geognph} of Homer 
I The Tui> trell^uv n-poaA/iaTo, which encumbered the kniirhts on 
foot, liase been igiiotaiKly translated spurs (Anna Comnena, Almas. 1 
V p 140 ) Dui ange Iim explained the true sense by a ridiculous and 
inconvenient fashion, which lasted from the elevcntli to the fiffeenth 
emtury These peaks in the form of a scorpion, were sometimes two 
feet, and ilisteiied to the knee with a silver chain 
m Tim epistle itself (Alexias, I iii p 93, 94, 95 ) well deserves to be 
read There is one expression, aspoireAcKu^ dcdejuei ov uera xpvira^cov, 
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tented counts deserted his standard, hetraj'ed their 
trusts, and enlisted in the service of the emperor 
Alexius returned to Constantinople with the adian- 
tage, rather than the honour, of victory After 
evacuating the conquests which he could no longer 
defend, the son of Guiscard embarked for Italy, 
and was embraced by a father who esteemed his 
ment, and sympathized in his misfortune 

Of the Latin princes, the allies of emperor 
Alexius and enemies of Robert, tlie 


men 

Henry III in 
vited by the 

most prompt and powerful was Henry ^ 

thethird orfourth,kingof Germany and 
Italy, and futurb emperor of the west The epistle 
of the Greek monarch" to his brother is filled with 
the warmest professions of friendship, and the most 
lively desire of strengUiening their alliance by every 
public and pnvate tie He congratulates Henry on 
his success in a just and pious war , and complains 
that the prosperity of his own empire is disturbed 
by the audacious enterprises of the Norman Robert 
The list of his presents expresses the manners of 
the age, a radiated crown of gold, a cross set with 
pearls to hang on the breast, a case of relics, with 
the names and titles of the saints, a vase of crystal, 
a vase of sardonyx, some halm, most probably of 
Mecca, and one hundred pieces of purple To tliese 
he added a more solid present, of one hundred and 
forty-four thousand Byzantines of gold, with a fur- 
ther assurance of two hundred and sixteen thou- 
sand, as soon as Henry should have entered in arms 
the Apulian temtories, and confirmed by an oath 
the league against the common enemy The Ger- 
man," who was already in Lombardy at the head of 
an army and a faction, accepted these liberal offers, 
and marched towards the south his speed was 
checked by the sound of the battle of Burazzo , but 
the influence of his arms, or name in the hasty 
return of Robert, was a full equivalent for the Gre- 
cian bribe Henry was tlie severe adversary of the 
Normans, tlie allies and vassals of Gregory tlie 
seventh, bis implacable foe The long quarrel of 
the tlirone and mitre had been recently kindled by 
the zeal and ambition of that haughty pnest " the 
king and the pope had degraded each other , and 
each had seated a nval on the temporal or spintual 
throne of his antagonist After the defeat and death 
of his Swabian rebel, Henry descended into Italy, 
to assume the impenal crown, and to dnve from the 
Vatican the tyrant of the church p But tbe Roman 
people adhered to the cause of Gregory their re- 

whiLh Ducange does not understand I hive endeavoured to grope out 
a tolerable meining xpvira^iov, is a golden crown , a^poreXtmt, is 
explained by Simon Fortius (in Lexico Greeco Barbir ) bj ^cpavvor■ 
irpitvqp, a flash oflightning 

n For these general events I must refer to the general historians Sigo 
nius, Baronms Muratori, Moslieim, St Mirc, &c 

o The Lives of Gregory VII are either legends or invectives (St 
Blare Abreg5, tom iii p 235, &c ) and Ins miraculous or magicil per. 
formaiices are alike incredible to a modern reader He will as usual 
find someinstmctioii in Le Clerc, (Viede Hildebrand, Bibliot’ ancienne 
rt moderne, tom viii ) and much amusement in Bajle (Dictionnaire 
Critique, Oregon e VII ) That pope was undoubtedly i great man. a 
second Athanasius, in a more fortunate ige of the church Mav I nre- 
sume to add Ihit the portrait of St Atliainsius is one of the paaVagra of 
my history (p 319, &c ) with which I am the least dissatisfied! 

P Anna, with the rancour of a Greek schismatic, calls him KaTairnisov 
ovTor nawoc, (I I p 32.] a pope, or prie<t, worthy to be spit upon 
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solution was fortified by supplies of men and money 
from Apulia, and llic city was thrice 
Bcsio^sRome, besieged by the king of 

ioBi-1084 Gcrnianj In the fourth 3 car be cor- 
rupted, as It IS said, with Byzantine gold, the no- 
bles of Borne, whose estates and castles had been 
A D I 0 S 4 ruined b} the war The gates, the 
bridges, and fifty hostages, were dcli- 

31 stred into his hands the anti-pope, 

Clement the third, was consecrated in the Lntcran 
the grateful pontiff crowned his protector in the Va- 
tican , and the emperor Henry fi\cd his residence 
in the capitol, as the lawful successor of Augustus 
and Charlemagne The ruins of the Scptizonium 
were still defended by the nephew of Gregory the 
pope himself was invested in the castle of St An- 
gelo, and his last hope was in the courage and 
fidelity of his Norman vassal Their friendship had 
been interrupted b} some reciprocal injuries and 
complaints, but, on this pressing occasion, Guis- 
card was urged hy the obligation of his oath, by his 
intciest, more potent than oaths, by the lov c of fame, 
and his enmitj to the tno emperors Unfurling the 
holy banner, he resolved to flj to the relief of the 
pnnee of the apostles the most numerous of his 
armies, six thousand horse, and thirtj thousand foot, 
was instantly assembled , and Ins mai eh from Sa- 
lerno to Borne was animated by the public applause 
and the promise of the divine favour Henrj, in- 
vincible in sixtj'-six battles, trembled at his ap- 
proach , recollected some indispensable affairs that 
required his presence in Lombardy , exhorted the 
Bomans to persevere in tbcir allegiance , and hastilj 
riics before Ro. retreated three days before the entrance 
bert, May of thc Noimans In less than three 
years, the son of Tancred of Hautcvillc enjoyed the 
glory of delivering thc pope, and of compelling the 
two emperors, of the east and west, to fiy before his 
victonous arms 1 But thc triumph of Bohcitwas 
clouded by the calamities of Borne By thc aid of 
the friends of Gregory, the walls had been per- 
forated or scaled , but thc imperial faction was still 
powerful and active , on the third day, the people 
rose in a fuiious tumult, and a hasty word of 
the conqueror, in his defence or revenge, was the 
signal of fire and pillage ' The Saracens of Sicily, 
the subjects of Bogcr, and auxiliaries of his bro- 
ther, embraced this fair occasion of rifling and pro- 
faning the holy citj of the Christians many thou- 

and acciiw him of scouremer aiming, perhapi of caatratinc, the am 
bassadonof Henry (p 31 33) Bill this outrage is improbable and 
doubtful, (see tbe sensible preiarc of Cousin ) 
q Sic uno tempore victi 

Sunt terne Bomini duo rex Alemanniciis iste, 

Imperil rector Romani maximus ille 
Alter ad arma ruens armis siiperatur et alter 
Noininis auditi soliV formidine ccssit 
It IS singular enough, that the Apulian, a Latin should distinguish the 
Greek as the ruler of thc Romm empire, (I iv p 274 ) 
r The n-irritnc of Malateria (I in c 37 p 587, 588) is authentic, 
circumstantial, and fair Dux ignem cxclamans urbe incensa, &c 
Thc Apulian softens tlie mischief, (inde quibusdam tedibiis exustis ) 
which IS again exaggerated In some partial chronicles (Muiatori An 
nail, tom ix p 147 ) 

• After mentionini. Ibis devastation, the Tesuit Donatns (dc Roma 
veteri et norS, I is c 8 p 4B9 ) prettily adds, Dunret hodieque in 
C«ho monte interque ipsum et capitohum miserabihs facies prostrato: 
uruis nisi in hortorum vinetornmquc arnmnitatcm Roma resurrcxisset 
ut psrpetiia viridihtc contegeret sulnen et ruinas snas 


sands of thc citizens, in thc sight, and by the allies, 
of their spiritual father, were exposed to viola- 
tion, captivitj, or death, and a spacious quarter 
of thc citj, from thc Lntcran to thc Coliseum, was 
consumed by the flames, and devoted to perpetual 
solitude* From a city, where hr was now hated, 
and might be no longer feared, Gregory retired to 
end his dajs in thc palace of Salerno Thc artful 
pontiff might flatter the vanitj ofGniscard, with the 
hope of a Bonian or impcnal crow n , hut this dan 
gcrous measure, which would have inflamed the 
ambition of thc Norman, must for ever have alien- 
ated thc most faithful princes of Germanj 

Thc deliverer and scourge of Borne ^ 

might have indulged himself in a tmn nf Robert 
season of repose, but in thc same '"A°u'"m84 
3 car of thc flight of thc German cm- OcioIkt 
peror, thc indefatigable Bobert resumed thc design 
of his eastern conquests The zeal or gratitude of 
Gregor3 had promised to Ins valour thc kingdoms 
of Greece and Asia,* his troops were assembled in 
arms, flushed with success and eager for action 
Their numbers, in thc language of Homer, arc com- 
pared by Anna to a sw arm of bees , ” 3 et the utmost 
and moderate limits of thc powers of Guiscard have 
been nlrcad3 defined , they w ere contained on this 
second occasion in one hundred and twcnt3 vessels, 
and ns thc season was far advanced, thc harbour of 
Brundusium* was preferred to thc open road of 
Otranto Alexius, apprchcnsiv c of a second attack, 
had nssiduousl3 laboured to restore thc naval forces 
of thc empire , and obtained from thc republic of 
Venice an important succour of thirt3-six trans- 
ports, fourteen gallc3S, and nine gallcots or ships of 
extraordinary strength and magnitude Their ser- 
vices w ere libcrallj paid bj tlic licence or monopoly 
of trade, a profitable gift of man3 shops and houses 
in thc port of Constantinople, and a tribute to St 
Mark, thc more acceptable, as it was thc produce 
of a tax on their nvals of Amalphi By the union 
of thc Greeks and Venetians, thc Adriatic was 
covered with a hostile fleet, but tlicir own neglect, 
or the vigilance of Bobert, thc change of a wind, or 
tlio shelter of a mist, opened a free passage , and 
thc Norman troops were safel3 disembarked on the 
const of Epirus With twenty strong and well- 
appointed gallc3s, their intrepid duke immediately 
sought thc enemy, and though more accustomed to 
fight on horseback, be trusted his own life, and thc 

% The ro}BUy of Robert, eitlier promised or bestowed by thc pope» 
(Anna 1 i p 32 } is sufliciently coufirmed by thc Apuiiatii (1 iv 
p 270 ) 

Romani regni sibi promisisse corooam 

Fapa ferebatnr 

Korean T understand wh\ Greater, and the other papal advocates, 
should be dhplei^cd with tins new instance of apostolic jurisdiction 

“ Homer, Iliad B (I liate this pedantic mode or quotation by 
yie icttprs of thc Greek alphabet) 87, &c llis bee^ are the ima^c of a 
di«orderIy crowd their discipline And public works seem to be the 
idcTs of a later aj^e (Virgil £neid I i ) 

X Giiiliplm ApulUH, I V p 276 Thc admirable port of finindu«inro 
was double the outward harbour was a gulf co>ered b\ an island, 
and narrowing by decrees till it communicated by a small gullet with 
thc inner harbour, which embraced tbe city on both side*. Cesar and 
nature ha\e laboured for Its ruin and ag*iinst such agents what arc 
the feeble efforts of the Neapolitan government* (Swinburnes Travels 
in the two Sicilies, \o] i p 384—390) 
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lives of lus brotlier and two sons, to tbe event of a 
na>al combat The dominion of the sea was dis- 
puted in three engagements, in sight of the island 
of Corfu in the two former, the skill and number of 
the allies w ere superior , but in the tliird, the Nor- 
mans obtained a final and complete victory » The 
light brigantines of the Greeks were scattered in 
Ignominious flight the nine castles of the Vene- 
tians maintained a more obstinate conflict, seien 
were sunk, two were taken, two thousand five 
hundred captives implored in vain the mercy of the 
victor , and the daughter of Alexius deplores the 
loss of thirteen thousand of his subjects or allies 
The want of experience had been supplied by the 
genius of Guiscard , and each evening, when he 
had sounded a retreat, he calmly explored the causes 
of his repulse, and invented new methods how to 
remedy his ovra defects, and to bafile the advantages 
of the enemy The winter season suspended his 
progress , w'lth the return of spnng he again aspired 
to the conquest of Constantinople , but, instead of 
traversing the hills of Epirus, he turned his arms 
against Greece ^and the islands, where the spoils 
would repay the labour, and where tlie land and sea 
forces might pursue their joint operations with 
vigour and effect But in the isle of Cephalonia, 
his projects were fatally blasted by an epidemical 
disease Robert himself, in the s^ventietli year of 
.T j fiis age, expired in his tent, and a 
A n lass suspicion of poison was imputed, by 
public rumour, to his wife, or to the 


Reign and am 
Intion of Roger, 
great count of 
Sicily, 

A D 

1101—1154 
reb 26 


Greek emperor * This premature death might allow 
a boundless scope for the imagination of his future 
exploits , and the event sufficiently declares, that 
the Norman greatness was founded on his life> 
Without the appearance of an enemy, a victonous 
army dispersed or retreated in disorder and con- 
sternation , and Alexius, who had trembled for his 
empire, rejoiced in his deliverance The galley 
which transported the remains of Guiscard was 
shipwrecked on the Italian shore , but the duke’s 
body was recovered from the sea, and deposited in 
the sepulchre of Venusia,'’ a place more illustrious 
for the birth of Horace,' than for the buna! of tlie 
Norman heroes Roger, his second son and suc- 
cessor, immediately sunk to the humble station of 
a duke of Apulia the esteem or partiality of his 
father left the valiant Bohemond to the inhentance 

y William of Apulia (1 v p 276) Jescribes the rictorj of the tfor- 
raan^, and forgets the two previous defeats, which arc diligently re 
corded by Anm Comiiein (1 vi p 159, 160,161) In her tiirn^he 
invents or m-igiiifies a fourth action to give the Venetims revenge and 
revrards Their own feelings were far different, since they deposed 

* The most authentic writers Wilfiira of Apulia (1 v 277) Jeffrey 
Mvhtern (1 iii c 41 p 589) and Romuald of Salerno (Chron m 
Muratiiri, Script Rerum Ital tom vii)are ignorant of this crime so 
apmrent to our countrymen William of MaVmsUiiry, (I ii, n ion 
and Ro er de Hoveden (p 710 in Script postBedam ) and the latter 
cm tell, how the just Alexius married, crowned, and burnt alive his 

historian is indeed so blind, that he 
rmks Ilobert Guisrard, or VVivcard, among the knights of Henry I 

a The joyfnl Anna Comnena scatters some Ootrera ot er the grave of 

an enemy (Alexiad I v p 162-166) and his best praise is thlSttm 

and env j of Wilham the Conqueror the sovereign of his family Gnecia 
mr&hhnahirl^^^^^^^^^ recedentibus libera telaquievit A^nlia tota 

b Urbs Venusina iiitet tantix decoratu sepulchris. 
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of his sword The national tranquillity was dis- 
turbed by his claims, till Bie first crusade against 
the infidels of the east opened a more splendid field 
of glory and conquest ® 

Of human life, the most glorious or 
humble prospects are alike and soon 
bounded by the sepulchre The male 
line of Robert Guiscard was extin- 
guished, both in Apulia and at An- 
tioch, in the second generation , but his younger 
brother became the father of a line of kings , and 
the son of the great count was endowed with the 
name, the conquests, and the spirit, of the first 
Roger « The heir of that Norman adventurer was 
horn in Sicily , and, at the age of only four years, 
he succeeded to the sovereignty of the island, a lot 
which reason might envy, could she indulge for a 
moment the visionary, though virtuous, wish of 
dominion Had Roger been content with his fruit- 
ful patrimony, a happy and grateful people might 
have blessed tbeir benefactor , and, if a wise ad- 
ministration could have restored the prosperous 
times of the Greek colonies,^ the opulence and 
power of Sicily alone might have equalled the 
widest scope that could be acquired and desolated 
by the sw'ord of war But the ambition of the great 
count was ignorant of these noble pursuits , it was 
gratified by the vulgar means of violence and arti- 
fice He sought to obtain the undivided possession 
of Palermo, of which one moiety had been ceded to 
the elder branch , struggled to enlarge his Calabnan 
limits beyond the measure of former treaties , and 
impatiently watched the declining health of liis 
cousin William of Apulia, the grandson of Robert 
On the first intelligence of lus prema- jjuke of Apulia, 
ture death, Roger sailed from Palermo A. D 1127 
with seven galleys, cast anchor in the bay of Sa- 
lerno, receiied, after ten days' negociatioii, an oath 
of fidelity from the Norman capital, commanded the 
submission of the barons, and extorted a legal in- 
vestiture from the reluctant popes, who could not 
long endure either the friendship or enmity of a 
powerfu I vassal The sacred spot of Benevento was 
respectfully spared, as the patrimony of St Peter , 
but the reduction of Capua and Naples completed 
the design of Ins uncle Guiscard , and the sole in- 
heritance of the Norman conquests was possessed 
by the victorious Roger A conscious superiority 


'* 55® of the Invt lines of the Apulian’s poem, (1 v ji 278 ) William 
ofMalrovljur} (1 iii p I07 ) inserts an epitaph on Guiscard, which is 
not worth transcrilnng 

c Vet Horare had fen oblications to Venusia lie was carried to 
Kome in lus childhood , (Serm i 6 ) and lus repeated allusions to the 
doubtful limit of Apulia and Lucania (Carm iii 4 Serm ii 1 ) arc 
unworthy of his a^c and penius 

d See Giennone, (tom ii p 88—93 ) and the historians of the first 
orusAo0 

» The reiRu of Rocrer, and the Norman kings of Sicily, fills four 

bonks of the Tstoria Civile of Gianiione, (tom ii 1 xi ^xiy n 136— 

M0) and IS spread over the ninth and tenth volumes of flip Italian 
Annals of Muratori IntlieBiblintheqiiellaliqiiettom i n 175— 2221 
I find a useful abstract of Capccelatro, a modern Neanc' *- ’ • ' 


"• «>l>crei ‘WO, a mooern jNeapolitan, who lias 
imposed in tvvo voUirocs, the history of lus country from Ro"-cr I to 
rrederic II inclusive o 

f Acrordini| to the testimony of Pliilistiis and Diodorus, the tv rant 
imfSSS'S® Syracuse could maintain a standing' force of 10,000 horse 
imm foot, and 400 galleys Compare Hume (Essavs, vol i p 268* 
^ ) and Ins adversary Wallace (Niimlicrs of Mankind, p 300 
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of power and ment prompted him to disdain the 
titles of duke and of count , and the isle of Sicily, 
with a third perhaps of the continent of Italy, 
might form the basis of a kingdom r which would 
only yield to the monarchies of France and Eng- 
land The chiefs of the nation who attended his 
coronation at Palermo, might doubtless pronounce 
under what name he should reign over them , hut 
the example of a Greek tyrant or a Saracen emir 
were insuflicient to justify his regal character , and 
the nine kings of the Latin world** might disclaim 
their new associate, unless he were consecrated by 
the authority of the supreme pontiff The pride of 
rir«t king of Anaclctus^ was pleased to confer a 
A S'liso which the pride of the Norman 

a'd^iss stooped to solicit,* but his own 

July 35 legitimacy was attacked by the adi ersc 

election of Innocent the second , and while Anaclc- 
tus sat in the Vatican, the successful fugitive was 
acknowledged by the nations of Europe The 
infant monarchy of Roger was shaken, and almost 
oierthrown, by the unlucky choice of an ecclesias- 
tical patron , and the sword of Lotliairc the second 
of Germany, the excommunications of Innocent, 
the fleets of Pisa, and the zeal of St Bernard, were 
united for the ruin of the Sicilian robber After a 
gallant resistance, the Norman prince wasdnsen 
from the continent of Italy a new duke of Apulia 
was invested by the pope and tlie emperor, each of 
whom held one end of the gonfanon, or flag-staff, as 
a token that they asserted their nglit, and suspend- 
ed their quarrel But such jealous friendship w as 
of short and precanous duration the German armies 
soon vanished in disease and desertion “ the Apu- 
lian duke, with all Ins adherents, was exterminated 
by a conqueror, who seldom forgave cither the dead 
or the living , like his predecessor Leo the ninth, 
the feeble though haughty pontiff became the cap- 
tive and friend of the Normans and their recon- 
ciliation was celebrated by the eloquence of Ber- 
nard, who now revered the title and virtues of the 
king of Sicily 


„ . As a penance for this impious war 

Hu conquests ID , , . 

Africa, against the successor of St Peter, that 

A D 1I33-1IS3. niight have promised to dis- 

play the banner of the cross, and he accomplished 
with ardour a vow so propitious to his interest and 
revenge The recent injuries of Sicily might pro- 
V oke a just retaliation on the heads of the Saracens 


the Normans, whose blood had been mingled with 
so many subject streams, were encouraged to remem- 
ber and emulate the naval trophies of their fathers, 
and in the matunty of their strength they contended 
with the decline of an African power When the 
Fatimitc caliph departed for the conquest of Egypt, 
he rewarded the real merit and apparent fldclitj of 
Ins servant Joseph, with a gift of Ins royal mantle, 
and forty Arabian horses, his palace, with its sump- 
tuous furniture, and the government of the king- 
doms of Tunis and Algiers The Zcindcs,' the 
descendants of Joseph, forgot tbcir allegiance and 
gratitude to a distant benefactor, grasped and 
abused the fruits of prosperity , and after running 
the little course of an oriental dynastj, were now 
fainting in their own weakness On the side of 
the land, they were pressed by the Almohades, the 
fanatic pnnrcs of Morocco, while the sea-coast was 
open to the enterprises of the Greeks and Franks, 
who, before the close of the eleventh ccntuiy, had 
extorted a ransom of two hundred thousand pieces 
of gold By the iirst arms of Roger, the island or 
rock of Malta, which has been since ennobled bj a 
militarj and religious colony, was inseparably an- 
nexed to the crow'n of Sicily Tripoli," a strong 
and maritime city, was the next object of his attack , 
and the slaughter of the males, the captivitj of the 
females, might bo justified by the frequent practice 
of the Moslems themselves The capital of the 
Zcindcs was named Africa from the countrj, and 
Mahadia" from the Arabian founder it is strongly 
built on a neck of land, but the imperfection of the 
harbour is not compensated by the fertility of the 
adjacent plain Mahadia was besieged bj George 
the Sicilian admiral, with a licet of one hundred and 
fifty gallejs, amplj provided with men and the in- 
struments of mischief the sovereign had fled, the 
Moorish governor refused to capitulate, declined the 
last and irresistible assault, and secrctlj escaping 
with the Moslem inhabitants, abandoned the place 
and its treasures to the rapacious Franks In suc- 
cessive expeditions, the king of Sicilj or his lieu- 
tenants reduced the cities of Tunis, Safax, Gapsia, 
Bona, and a long tract of the sea-coast ,” the for- 
tresses were gamsoned, the countrj was tnbutary, 
and a boast, that it held Africa in subjection, might 
be inscribed with some flattery on the sword of 
Roger r After his death, that sword was broken, 
and these transmarine possessions were neglected, 


IT A contemporary liistonvn of the actsofRogrer from the }ear 1137 
to 1135 foundahis title on merit and poirer, the consent of the barons 
and the ancient to) ally of Sicily and Palermo, withont introducing 
Pope Anacletiis (Alexand Ctenobii Telesini Abbatis de Rebus gestis 
Re^is Rogerii, lib ir in Muratori Script Rerum Ital tom v p 607 
—615) 

h The kings of France England, Scotland, Castile, Arragon, Navarre, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Hungary The three first were more ancient 
than Charlemagne , the three next were created by their sword , the 
three last by their baptism and of these the king of Hungary alone 
was honoured or debased by a papal crown 

I Fazcllus, and a crowd of Sicilians, had imagined a more early and 
independent coronation, (A D 1130 May 1 ) which Giannone unwill 
ingly rejects, (tom ii p 137— Md ) rhis fiction is disproved by the 
silence of contemporaries , nor can it be restored by a spurious charter 
of Messina (Muratori, Annali d Italia, tom ix p 340 Pagi, Critica, 
tom IV p 467, 468 ) 

k Roger corrupted the second person of Dothaire’s army, who 
sounded, or rather cried, a retreat tur the Germans (sajs Cinnamus, I 
III c 1 p 51 ) are ignorant of the use of trumpets. Most ignorant 
himself 


t Sec De Guignes Hist Generate des Hnns, tom I p 369—373 and 
Cardoiine Hist de PAfrique, &c sous la Domiii'itian des Arabes, tom 
11 p 70 — 144 Their common original oppears to be Not airi 
m Tripoli (mja the Nubian geographer, or more properly the Sherif 
al EdrisI) iirbs fortis saxeo muro lallata, sita propc httus mans; 
Hanc expugnaiit Rogerius, qui muheribiis captivis ductis, viros 
peremit 

n See the geography of Leo Africanus, (in Ramusio, tom 1 fnl 74 
verso, fol 75 recto,) and Shaw a Tniels, Ai 110 ) the scienth book of 
Thiianus, and the eleventh of the Abbd de Vertot The possession and 
defence of the place was olfered by Charles V and wisely declined by 
the knights of Malta 

•> Pagi has accurately marked the African ronquestsof Roger and 
Ins criticism was supplied by Ins friend the Ahlie Longneriie with 
some Arabic memorials (A D 1147 No 36,37 AD 1148 No 16 
A D 1153 No 16} 

p Apulos et Calaber, Siculus mihi sen it et Afer 
A proud inscription which denotes that the Norman coiiqiicrors were 
still discrimiiiatui from their Christian and Moslem subjects 
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evacuated, or lost, under the troubled reign of his 
successor ^ The triumphs of Scipio and Belisanus 
have proved, that the African continent is neither 
inaccessible nor invincible , yet the great princes 
and powers of Chnsfendom have repeatedly failed 
in their armaments against the Moors, who may 
stiH glory in the easy conquest and long servitude 
of Spam. 

_ . , Smce the decease of Bobert Guis- 

^ card, the >onnans had rehnqQished^ 
^ above sixty years, their hostile designs 

against the empire of the east The policy of Roger 
solicited a public and private union with the Greek 
princes, whose alliance would dignify his regal 
character' be demanded in marriage a daughter of 
the Comnenian family, and the first steps of the 
treaty seemed to promise a favourable event. But 
the contemptuous treatment of his ambassadors 
exasperated the vani^ of the new monarch ; and 
the insolence of the Byzantine court was expiated, 
according to the iavvs of nations, fay the snfierings 
of a guiltless people ' With a fleet of seventy 
galleys. George, the admiral of Sicily, appeared 
before Corfu ; and both the island and ci^ were 
delivered into his hands by the disafiected inhabit- 
ants, who had yet to learn that a siege is still more 
calamifons than a tnbnte In this invasion, of some 
moment in the annals of commerce, the Kormans 
spread themselves by sea, and over the provinces of 
Greece ; and the venerable age of Athens, Thebes, 
and Corinth, was violated by rapine and cmelfy 
Of the wrongs of Athens no memorial remains 
The ancient walls, which encompassed, without 
guarding, the opulence of Thebes, were scaled by 
the Latin Christians, but their sole use of the 
gospel was to sanctify an oath, that the lawful 
owners bad not secreted any relic of their inherit- 
ance or indostry On the approach of the Kormans 
the lower town of Corinth was evacuated: the 
Greeks retired to the citadel, which was seated on 
a lofty eminence abundantly watered by the classic 
fonutain of Pirene, an impregnable fortress, if the 
want of courage could be balanced by any advan- 
tages of art or natore As soon as the besiegers 
had surmounted the labour (their sole labour) of 
climbing the hill, their general, from the command- 
ing eminence, admired his own victory, and testified 
his gratitude to heaven by tearing’from the altar 
the precions image of Theodore the tntclarv saint 
The silk weavers of both sexes, whom George trans- 
ported to Sicily, composed the most valuable part 
of the spoil and in companng the skilful industiy 
of the mechanic with the sloth and cowardice of the 
soldier, he was heard to exclaim that the distalT 
and loom were the only weapons which the Greeks 


r Tfte ©f tb^SnUn IxeSorar* cia 


tno hte vnuft «^ppn*i3 liv Oai*> ©f 


were capable of using. The progress ... 
of this naval armament was marked l twxLogbTIL 
fay two conspicnons events, the rescne 
of the king of France, and the insult of the Byzan- 
tine capital In his retnm by sea from an nnfor- 
tnnate crusade, Louis the seventh was intercepted 
by the Greeks, who basely violated the laws of 
hoDonr and religion The fortunate enconuter of 
the Korman fleet delivered the royal captive ; and 
after a free and honourable entertainment in the 
court of Sicily, Lonis continned his jonruey to 
Rome and Paris * In the absence of ,csnits Con. 
the emperor, Constantinople and the 
Hellespont were left without defence and without 
the suspicion of danger. The clergy and people, 
for the soldiers had followed the standard of fla- 
nnel, were astonished and dismayed at the hostile 
appearance of a line of gallws, which boldly cast 
anchor in the front of the imperial city. The forces 
of the Sicilian admiral were inadequate to the si^e 
or assault of an immense and popnlons metropolis; 
but George enjoyed the glory of homhling the 
Greek arrogance, and of marking the path of con- 
quest to the navies of the wesL He landed some 
soldiers to rifle the fruits of the royal gardens, and 
pointed with silver, or more probably with fire, the 
arrows which he discharged against the palace of 
the Casars.* This playful outrage of Ti>e «aap»*»- 
the pirates of Sicily, who had sur- ^^odrtpnt*cs 

» , toe >orr&ass. 

pnsed an unguarded moment, 3Ia- a.j> ii-i« ina 
nncl afiected to despise, while his martial spirit, 
and the forces of the empire, were awakened to 
revenge. The Archipelago and Ionian sea were 
covered with his squadrons and those of Tenice ,* 
hot I know not hy what faroarable allowance of 
transports, victnallers, and pinnaces, onr reason or 
even onr fancy can he reconciled to the stnpendous 
account of fifteen bnndred vessels, which is pro- 
posed hy a Byzantine histonan These operations 
were directed with prudence and energy, in iis 
homeward voyage George lost nineteen of bis 
galleys which were separated and taken; after an 
obstinate defence, Corfn implored the clemency of 
her lawful sovereign ; nor could a ship, a soldier of 
the Norman pnnee, be fonnd, unless as a captive 
within the limits of the eastern empire The pros- 
perity and the health of Roger were already in a 
declining state, while he listened in his palace of 
Palermo to the messengers of victory or defeat, the 
invincibJe .Manuel, the foremost in every assanit 
was celebrated by the Greeks and Latins as the 
Alexander or Hercales of the age 
A prince of such a temper could not 
he satisfied with having repelled 
insolence of a barbarian. It was the ^ ® 


Cl ID- frtnea, a-fcooaiDtzm. OnnsoBe anllo 
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right and dnty, it might he the interest and glory, 
of Manuel to restore the ancient majesty of the em- 
pire, to recover the provinces of Italy and Sicily* 
and to chastise this pretended king, the grandson 
of a Norman v assal ^ The natives of Calahna n ere 
still attached to the Greek language and worship, 
iihiLh had been inexorably proscribed by the Latin 
clergy after the loss of her dukes, Apulia was 
chained as a senile appendage to the crown of 
Sicily the founder of the monarchy had ruled by 
the sword , and his death had abated the fear, with- 
out healing the discontent, of his subjects the feud- 
al goiernmcnt was always pregnant with the seeds 
of rebellion , and a nephew of Roger himself in- 
vited the enemies of Ins family and nation The 
majesty of the purple, and a senes of Hungarian 
and Turkish wars, prevented Manuel from embark- 
ing his person in the Italian expedition To the 
brave and noble Palmologus, his lieutenant, the 
Greek mcnarch intrusted a fleet and army the 
siege of Ban was his first exploit , and, in every 
openation, gold as well as steel was the instrument 
of victory Salerno, and some places along the 
western coast, maintained their fidelity to the Nor- 
man king, hut he lost in two campaigns the greater 
part of his continental possessions and the modest 
emperor, disdaining all flattery and falsehood, was 
content with the reduction of three hundred cities 
or villages of Apulia and Calahna, whose names 
and titles were inscnbcd on all the walls of the 
palace The prejudices of the Latins w ere gratified 
by a genuine or flotitions donation under the seal of 
„ , the German Ca,sars,* hut the suc- 

His de^ijm of ac e n i , 

qiiirins Italy and cessor Of Constantine soon renounced 
t i^ western em this Ignominious pretence, claimed the 
^ ® indefeasible dominion of Italy, and 

professed his design of chasing the 
barbarians beyond the Alps By the artful speeches, 
liberal gifts, and unbounded promises, of their 
eastern ally, the free cities were ciirouraged to per- 
severe in their generous struggle against the des- 
potism of Frederic Barharossa the walls of Milan 
were rebuilt by the contributions of Manuel , and 
he poured, says the histonan, a river of gold into 
the bosom of Ancona, whose attachment to the 
Greeks was fortified by the jealous enmity of the 
Venetians^ The situation and trade of Ancona 
rendered it an important garrison in the heart of 
Italy It was twice besieged by the arms of Frc- 
deno , the imperial forces were twice repulsed by 


u For the invasion of Itat} which Is almost oserloohed by Nicetas 
see the more polite history of Cinnamus, (I iv c I— IS p 78— 101 ) 
who introduces a diffuse narrative by a loft} profession, wcpi me 
ZiKcXiar Te, xai mr IraXuv coaeirTeTO ync, so, Tavrnr Pu/iaioir 
avofrisoaiTO 

z The Litin, Ollio, (de Gestis Fredericl I I ii c 30 p 734 ] attests 
the forgery i the Greek Cinnamus, (I i c 4 p 78 ) claims a promise of 
restitution from Conrad and Frederic An act of fraud is always ere 
dime when it is told of the Greeks 
T Quod Anconitani Graeciim imperinm nimls diligercnt 
Veneti spcciali odio Anconam oderiint The cause of lose perhaps of 
envy, were the heiieficia, diimen aureum of the emperor, and the 
Latin narrative is eontirmed by Cinnamus (I iv e 14 p 93 ) 

I fliiiratori mentions the two sieges of Aiiiona the first ni 1107, 
“KJ'est Frederic I in person (Annali, tom x p 39, &c ) the second in 
1173 against his lieutenant Christian, archbishop of Mentz, a man on 
worthy of his name and olRce, (p 76, &c) It is of the second siege 
that we po^s an original narrative which he has published in Ins 
great colleclion, (tom vi p 921—946 ) 


the spirit of freedom , that spirit was animated by 
the ambassador of Constantinople , and the most 
intrepid patriots, the most faithful servants, were 
rctv arded by the wealth and honours of the Byzan- 
tine court * The pride of Manuel disdained and 
rejerted a barbarian colleague, his ambition was 
excited by the hope of stripping the purple from 
the German usurpers, and of establishing, in the 
west, as in the cast, his law ful title of sole emperor 
of the Romans. With this view, he solicited the 
alliance of the people and the bislicp of Rome 
Several of the nobles embraced the cause of the 
Greek monarch , the splendid nuptials of his niece 
with Odo Frangipani, secured the support of that 
powerful family ,* and his royal standard or image 
was entertained with due reverence in the ancient 
metropolis *' During the quarrel between Frederic 
and Alexander the third, the pope twice received 
in tlic Vatican the ambassadors of Constantinople. 
They flattered his piety by the long-promised union 
of the two churches, tempted the avarice of his 
venal tourt, and exhorted the Roman pontiff to 
seize the just provocation, the favourable moment, 
to humble the savage insolence of the Alcmanni, 
and to acknow ledge the true representative of Con- 
stantine and Augustus ‘ 

But these Italian conquests, this railure of hia 
universal rrign, soon escaped from the dra'P"- 
hand of the Greek emperor His first demands 
were eluded by the prudence of Alexander tlic third, 
who paused on this deep and momentous revolution,'* 
nor could the pope be seduced by a personal dis- 
pute to renounce the perpetual inlicntance of the 
Latin name After his reunion with Frederic, he 
spoke a more peremptory language, conGrmed the 
acts of his predecessors, excommunicated the adhe- 
rents of Manuel, and pronounced the final separation 
of the churches, or at least the empires, of Constan- 
tinople and Rome * The free cities of Lombardy 
no longer remembered their foreign benefactor, and 
without preserving the friendship of Ancona, lie 
soon incurred the enmity of Venice f By his own 
avarice, or the complaints of his subjects, the Greek 
emperor was provoked to arrest the persons, and 
confiscate the effects, of the Venetian merchants 
This violation of the public faith exasperated a free 
and commercial people one hundred galleys were 
launched and armed in as many days , they swept 
the coasts of Dalmatia and Greece , but after some 
mutual wounds, the war was terminated by an agrec- 

• We derive this anecdote from an anonymona chronicle of Foasa 
puWislied bj Muratori (Script It-il tom \ii p 874) 
k Tl'C 9ao-«\fioi> eiijueiav of Ciiinamiia (1 n e 14 p 99 ) » auscep. 
tible 01 tins doable sense A standard is more Latin, an Image more 
Greek 

c Nihilominua qiioqiie petebat, lit quia nccosio jiisla et tempiis 
opiiortuiium et acceptabile se obtiilennt, Romani corona imperii a 
saiicln apostolo sibi redderctiir quoniam non ad Fredericl Alammni 
Bed ad siiiim jus nsseriiit pertinere (V'lt Alexandri III a Cardinal 
Arngoniie, in Script Rcrum Ital tom. in pira i p 458 ) His second 
embassy was accompanied cum immense mullitudine peciinnriim 
4 Nimis alta et pcrplevi aunt, (Vit Alexandri III p 460, 461 )sa}s 
the cautious pope 

e Mndev /seaov etvai ^eyuv PujiptTi; veorepp wpor tub rpeo/OvrepoB 
waAomwoppa yeiiruv (Cinnamus I iv c 14 li 99 ) 
fill Ins sixth book, Cinnamus describin the Venetian srar, winch 
IVirejas has not thou„ht worthy of his attention The Italian accounts, 
winch do not satisfy our ciiriasitj , are reported by the annalist Mura, 
ton, under the years 1171, &c 
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Cnnauci of cmpcror Mavimu's, who had 

Maximus anccd as far as Ra^ cnna, to secure 
that important place, and to hasten the military 
preparations, beheld the event of the war in the 
more faithful mirror of reason and policy He was 
too sensible, that n single town could not resist the 
persevering efforts of a great arm> , and he dreaded, 
lest the encm 5 , tired with the obstinate resistance 
of Aquilcia, should on a sudden relinquish the 
fruitless siege, and march directly tort ards Rome 
The fate of the empire and the cause of freedom 
must then be committed to the chance of a battle , 
and rthat arms could he oppose to the letcran 
legions of the Rhine and Danube* Some troops 
nertlj levied among the generous but enervated 
30 uth of Italj , and a body of German au\ilianes, 
on whose firmness, in the hour of tnal, it was dan- 
gerous to depend In the midst of these just 
alarms, the stroke of domestic conspiracy punished 
the crimes of Mavimin, and delivered Rome and 
the senate from the calamities that would surely 
have attended the victory of an enraged barbarian 
Thepeoplc of Aquilcia had scarcely 
ram and Ins son, experienced any of the common mise- 
a p 233 April 5,ggg ^ t|,g,p magazines were 

plentifully supplied, and sev ernl fountains within the 
walls assured them of an inexhaustible resource of 
fresh rt'atcr The soldiers of Maximin were, on the 
contraiy , exposed to the inclemency of the season, 
the contagion of disease, and the horrors of famine 
The open countiy was ruined, the rivers filled vvith 
the slain, and polluted with blood A spirit of 
despair and disaffection began to diffuse itself 
among the troops , and as they were cut off from 
all intelligence, they easily believed that the whole 
empire had embraced the cause of the senate, and 
that they were loft as devoted victims to perish 
under the impregnable walls of Aquileia The 
fierce temper of the tyrant was exasperated by dis- 
appointments, which he imputed to the cowardice 
of bis army , and his wanton and ill-timed cruelty, 
instead of striking terror, inspired hatred, and a 
just desire of revenge A party of pnctorian 
guards, who trembled for tUcir wives and children 
in the camp of Alba, near Rome, executed the 
sentence of the senate Maximin, abandoned by 
his guards, was slain in his tent, with bis son, (whom 
he had associated to the honours of the purple,) 
Anulinus the prmfcct, and the principal ministers 
of his ly ranny " The sight of their heads, borne 
on the point of spears, convinced the citizens of 
Aquilcia that the siege was at an end , the gates of 
the city were thrown open, a liberal market was 
prov idcd for the hungry troops of Maximin, and the 
whole army joined in solemn protestations of fidclitv 

tfmjile W3? likewise bmlt to Voniis the Bvld, in tiiinoiir of Ihc Momcn 
of \qiiilci3, nho liid giicn up their hair to make rop^a for the mihtarv 

^ n Iltrodnn I m! p S“0 Aiiirn^t p 146 Tlic duration of 

luximin «rct,n) Uol been defiiiod witli much accuracy except b\ 
I utrnpiu^ vhoallowi him Utree icir^end a few {1 ix i ire 
nuy depend oti (he mtcso^ity of the text, as the Latin oriBioel is 
rhceKed bj th^ CrH>k \ er^ioii of Pirantns 
*» I io.hi nnmap feet and one third irhich ftfe equal to o1n>vc cijjht 
Lneiisli fevt, as the two tiieasurcs arc to each other in the proportion Of 


to the senate and the people of Rome, and to their 
lawful emperors Maximus and Balbi- „ , , 

nus Such was the deserved fate of 
a brutal savage, destitute, as he has generally been 
represented, of every sentiment that distinguishes a 
civilized, or even a human being The body was 
suited to the soul The stature of Maximin ex- 
ceeded the measnre of eight feet, and circumstances 
almost incredible are related of his matchless strength 
and appetite ” Had he lived in a less enlightened ^ 
age, tradition and poetry might w ell have described 
him as one of those monstrous giants, whose super- 
natural power was constantly exerted for the de- 
struction of mankind 

It IS easier to conceiv e than to joy of tiic Ro 
describe the universal joy of the Bo- """ 
man world on the fall of the tjrant, the news of 
which is said to have been earned in four days 
from Aqnileia to Rome The return of Maximus 
was a tnumphal procession, his colleague and 
young Gordian went out to meet him, and the three 
princes made tlieir entry into the capital, attended 
by tlie ambassadors of almost all tbe cities of Italy, 
saluted witb tlie splendid offerings of gratitude and 
superstition, and received with tbe unfeigned ac- 
clamations of tlie senate and people, who persuaded 
themselves that a golden age would succeed to an 
age of iron p The conduct of the two emperors 
corresponded with these expectations They ad- 
ministered justice in person , and the ngour of tbe 
one was tempered by the other’s clemency The 
oppressive taxes with which Maximin had loaded 
tbe rights of inheritance and succession, were 
repealed, or at least moderated Discipline was 
revived, and with the advice of the senate many 
wise law's were enacted by tlieir impeiial ministeis, 
who endeavoured to restore a civil constitution on 
tbe ruins of military ty ranny “ What rew ard may 
“ wo expect for delivenng Rome from a monster*” 
waa the question asked by Maximus, in a moment 
of freedom and confidence Balbinus answered it 
rtitbont hesitation, “ The love of the senate, of the 
people, and of all mankind " “ Alas ' ” replied 
ins mote penetrating colleague, “ Alas ' I dread the 
hatred of the soldiers, and the fatal clTects of their 
rcsentmenti" His apprehensions were but too well 
justified by the event 

Whilst Maximus was preparing to seaiiion ni 
defend Italy against tbe common foe, ^tome 
Balbinus, who remained at Rome, had been en- 
gaged in scenes of blood and intestine discord 
Distrust and jealousy reigned in the senate, and 
even in the temples where they assembled, every 
senator earned either open or concealed arms In 
the midst of their deliberations, two veterans of the 

9G7 to 1000 Gnvps s discoura on Hic Roman foot W e art* told 

that Maxiiniii could drink in a day an ainjiliora (oraliniit teieii ml 
loin) of nine and eat thirty or fortj poi nds of meat He could mote 
a loaded ira^eOn break a horse a leg n ith hia dal, cromble stonea in Ins 
hand, and kar up small tries by the roots See his lift, in the Augustan 
History 

p Sec the congratulaton letter of Claudius Julianna the 0011 * 011 , to 
the two emperors, in the Augustan Historv 

q ill t August p 171 
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mcnt, inglorious to the empire, insufficient for the 
republic , and a complete vengeance of these and 
of fresh injuries, was reserved for the succeeding 
generation The lieutenant of Manuel had informed 
his, sovereign that he was strong enough to quell 
any domestic revolt of Apulia and Galahna , but 
tliat his forces were inadequate to resist the impend- 
ing attack of the king of Sicily His iprophecy was 
soon verified the death of Palspologus devolved 
the command on several chiefs, alike, eminent in 
rank, alike defective in military talents , the Greeks 
were oppressed by land and sea, and a captive 
remnant that escaped the swords of the Normans 
and Saracens, abjured all future hostility against 
the person or dominions of their conqueror e Yet 
the king of Sicily esteemed the courage and con- 
stancy of Manuel, wlio bad landed a second army 
on the Italian shore he respectfully addressed the 
new Justinian , solicited a peace or truce of thirty 
years, accepted as a gift the regal title , and ac- 
knowledged himself the military vassal of theRoman 

Peace with the The Byzantinc Ctcsars ac- 

a^^"ii 5 <iuiesced in this shadow of dominion, 
without expecting, perhaps without 
desiring, the service of a Norman army , and the 
truce of thirty years was not disturbed by any 
hostilities between Sicily and Constantinople 
About the end of that period the throne of Manuel 
was usurped by an inhuman tyrant, who had deserved 
the abhorrence of his country and mankind the 
sword of William the second, the grandson of 
Roger, was drawn by a fugitive of the Comnenian 
race , and the subjects of Andronicus might salute 
the strangers as friends, since they detested their 
Last war nf tiie sovereign as the Worst of enemies The 
mans Latin historians* expatiate on the rapid 

A D iiso progress of the four counts who in- 
vaded Romania with a fleet and army, and re- 
duced many castles and cities to the obedience of 
the king of Sicily The Greeks*' accuse and mag- 
nify the wanton and sacrilegious cruelties that were 
perpetrated in the sack of Thessalonica, the second 
city of the empire The former deplore the fate of 
those invincible but unsuspecting warriors who 
were destroyed by the arts of a vanquished foe 
The latter applaud, in songs of triumph, the re- 
peated victories of their countrymen on the sea of 
Marmora or Propontis, on the banks of the Strymon, 


p Victory 18 mentioned by Romuald of Salerno hn Mnnifov 

>n the seventh tome of Muratori’s historians*” Th” kin? 
his troops contra neqoitiam Andron ci .5 . 

Tbq.A. 


rium C'P 
Isaac 


exasperated his prejudices aRainst^tlie Lat ns Pn, Vh L "‘’""P' 
learning I ' 

archbishop oflhessalonica, refused to desert hls^BMl 


and under the walls of Hurazzo A revolution 
which punished the crimes of Andronicus, had 
united against the Franks the zeal and courage of 
the successful insurgents ten thousand were slain 
in battle, and Isaac Angelas, the new emperor, 
might indulge bis vanity or vengeance in the treat- 
ment of four thousand captives Snch was tlie 
event of the last contest between the Greeks and 
Normans before the expiration of twenty years, 
ftie rival nations were lost or degraded in foreign 
servitude and the successsors of Constantine did 
not long survive to insult the fall of the Sicilian 
monarchy 

The sceptre of Roger successively Wiiiiam i the 
devolved to his son and grandson Bad, king of Si 
they might be confounded under the a'd ns4 
name of William , they are strongly a d iioe 
discriminated by the epithets of the ’ 

bad and the ffood but these epithets, winch appear 
"to describe the perfection of vice and virtue, cannot 
strictly be applied to either of the Norman pnnees 
When he was roused to arms by danger and shame, 
tlie first William did not degenerate from the valour 
of his race , but his temper was slothful , his man- 
ners were dissolute , bis passions head-strong and 
mischievous , and the monarch is responsible, not 
only for his personal vices, but for those of Majo, 
the great admiral, who abused the confidence, and 
conspired against the life, of his benefactor From 
the Arabian conquest, Sicily had imbibed a deep 
tincture of oriental manners , the despotism, the 
pomp, and even the haram, of a sultan , and a 
Christian people was oppressed and insulted by the 
ascendant of the eunuchs, who openly professed, or 
secretly chenshed, the religion of Mahomet An 
eloquent historian of the times* has delineated the 
misfortunes of his country the ambition and fall 
of the ungrateful Majo , the revolt and punishment 
of Ills assassins , the imprisonment and deliverance 
of the king himself , the private feuds that arose 
from the public confusion , and the various forms of 
calamity and discoid which afflicted Palermo, the 
island, and the continent, during the reign of 
William the first, and the minonty of his son The 
youth, innocence, and beauty of Wil- Wilimm n the 
ham the second," endeared him to the a ©"nee 
nation the factions were reconciled , . 

the laws were revived, and from the 


r™™ r,tV . V.S. '""*” caicinaiiF, which properlr extends 

jrem IIM to 1169, is inserted in the seventh tohime of hlunton s Col 

sfili? t 9“'®"''hilibns Sicilne F-iIiandus has been 

|..gs of a Sicilian and the 'j,®; f '•=«*«'- 

*“ “‘®‘ ‘>0™. "r at halredurated. ra 

the death and*’pmM^fWinnmn ^ner'eormnh *''* '"'•"’■y 

thus continue, leg^ et juTti!* 
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manbood to tbc premature death of that amiable 
prince, Sieily enjoyed a short season of peace, 
justice, and happiness, whose >alac was enhanced 
by the remembrance of the past and the dread of 
futuritj The legitimate male posterity of Tancred 
of Hanteville was evtinct in the person of the 
second William , but his aunt, the daughter of 
Roger, had married the most powerful prince of 
the age , and Henry the sixth, the son of Frederic 
Barbarossa, descended from the Alps, to claim the 
imperial crown and the inheritance of his aifc 
Against the unanimous wish of a free people, this 
inheritance could only be acquired bj arms , and I 
am pleased to transcribe the stj Ic and sense of the 
historian Falcandus, who antes at the moment and 
on the spot, aith the feelings of a patnot, and the 
prophetic eje of a statesman “ Constantia, the 

Lamentnuon of Sicily, nurscd from her 

the hi^tomn cradic in tlic pleasures and picnt}« and 
ftjeandus educated in the arts and manners, of 
this fortunate isle, departed long sinee to enrich the 
barbarians with our treasures, and now returns, 
with her saiage allies, to contaminate the beauties 
of her venerable parent Already I behold the 
swarms of angry barbarians our opulent cities, the 
places flourishing in a long peace, arc shaken with 
fear, desolated by slaughter, eonsnmed by rapine, 
and polluted bj intemperance and lust I sec the 
massacre or captivity of our citizens, the rapes of 
our iirgins and matrons* In this cxtremitj (he 
interrogates a fnend) boa must the Sicilians actl 
By the unanimous election of a king of valour and 
experience, Sicily and Calabria might yet be pre- 
served ,r for in the leiitj of the Apulians, ever 
eager for new revolutions, I can repose neither con- 
fidence nor hopes Should Galabna be lost, the 
lofty towers, the numerous youth, and the na\al 
strength, of Messina,* might guard the passage 
against a foreign invader If the savage Germans 
coalesce with the pirates of Messina , if they dc- 
stroj nith fire the fruitful region, so often wasted 
by the fires of mount iEtna,* what resource will be 
left for the interior parts of the island, these noble 
cities nhich should never be violated by the hostile 
footsteps of a barbarian Catana has again been 
overnbclmed by an earthquake the ancient virtue 
of Syracuse expires in poverty and solitude,* but 


Palermo is still crowned with a diadem, and her 
triple walls enclose the active multitudes of Chris- 
tians and Saracens If the two nations, under one 
king, can unite for their common safetj, they may 
rush on the barbarians with invincible arms But 
if the Saracens, fatigued by a repetition of injuries, 
should now retire and rebel , if thej should occupy 
the castles of the mountains and sea-coast, the 
unfortunate cliristians, exposed to a double attack, 
and placed as it were between the hammer and the 
an\il, must resign themselves to hopeless and ine- 
vitable servitude"* We must not forget, that a 
priest here prefers his countrj to his religion , and 
that the Moslems, whoso alliance he seeks, were 
still numerous and powerful in the state of Sicily 
The hopes, or at least the wishes, of 
Falcandus, were at first gratified bj the kin{,doni of Si 
free and unanimous election of Tancred ^Vor^’^enryvn 
the grandson of the first king, whose ^ ® 
birth VI as illegitimate, but whose civil and military 
virtues shone without a blemish During four 
years, tho term of his life and reign, he stood in 
arms on the furthest verge of the Apulian frontier, 
against the powers of German}, and the restitution 
of a rojal captive, of Constantia herself, without 
injury or ransom, ma} appear to surpass the most 
liberal measure of policy or reason After his de- 
cease, the kingdom of his widow and infant son 
fell without a struggle, and Hcnty pursued Ins 
victorious march from Capua to Palermo The po- 
litical balance of Italj was destrojed bj his success, 
and if the pope and the free cities had consulted 
tlicir obvious and real interest, thej would have 
combined the pow ers of earth and heaven to prev ent 
the dangerous union of the German empire with the 
kingdom of Sicily But the subtle policj , for 
which the Vatican has so often been praised or ar- 
raigned, was on this occasion blind and inactive, 
and if it were true that Celcstinc the third had 
kicked away the impcnal crown from the head of 
the prostrate Henry, f such an act of impotent pnde 
could serve only to cancel an obligation and provoke 
an enemj The Genoese, who enjojed a beneficial 
trade and establishment in Sicily, listened to the 
promise of his boundless gratitude and speed} de- 
parture * their fleet commanded the straits of 
Messina, and opened the harbour of Palermo , and 


regno mi erat quilibet forte contentua (nrere tliey tnorUIai) ubique 
pax ubiqiie securitaa nee latroniiro metuebat viator insidns nec 
mans naiita otTendicola piratarum (Script Heruni Ilal tom v ii n S69 ) 
o Constantia, primis a ciinabnlis in deliciarum tuarum aluuentia 
diutius edueata, tuisqne mstitntis doctrinia, et moribiis informata, tan 
dem opibita fiiia barbaroa detatara discessit et nunc cum ingenlihua 
copiis reiertitiir, ut pulclierrima nutriciaornamenta barbaricu foditale 
conlamniet Intiieri mihi jam videos turbulentaa birbirorum 

aciea rivitatea opulentaa et loca diuturnil pace florentio, metii 

coiiciitere, ctedi lastare rapinia atterere et feedare iiixurib liincciies 
aut gladiis intercepti, aut aervitute depreasi, virgines constupratee ma 
tronie See 

V Certe si reqem non dnbiie rirtutia elegerint, nec a Sapicenis dins, 
tiani diventiant, potent rex creatus rebus licet quasi desperatis et 
perditis aubaenire, et incursus liostium si prudeiiter egerit, propiil 
aare 

q In Apu1i< qui, semper noiitategaudentes novarum rerura studiia 
aguntur iiihi) arbitror spei aut fiduciie reponendum 
r Si civiiim tuorum t irtotem et andaciam atteudaa, murorum 
eliam ambitum densis tiirnbua circumseptum 
• Cum rrudelilate piraticS Tbeutonum confligat atroeitas, et inter 
ambuatos lapides, et iBUinie flagrantis incendia &e 
t Cam partem, quam nobibasimarum civitatiim fulgor illuatrat, 
quie et tuti regno aingulari meruit pnvilegio praeminere^ nefarium 


raaet rel barbarorum mgreasA pollui I avisli to tianacribe Ins 
florid, but curious, description oftlie palace, cit\, and luxuriant plain 
of Palermo 

u V'ircs non suppetunt, et conatus tuos tarn inopia civinm, quam 
paucitas bellatorum elidunt 

X At vero quia diflicile et cliriatianoa in tanto rerum turbine sub. 
Iito regia timorr Saracenos non onprimere ai Saraccni injuriis fatigati 
ab eis emperint dissidere, et c-iatella forte niaritima a el montanaa muni 
liooeanccupaiennt, ntliinccum Tlieiitonicia summa « irlnte pugnan 
dnm illinc Saracenia crebris inaiiltibus occurrcndiim quid piitaa aituri 
aunt Siculi inter has depreasi anguatha et aelut inter malleum et incu- 
dem roulto rum discrimine cnnatitutil lioe iitiqiie agent quod 
poterunt, nt sc barbaris miaerabili conditions dedentea in eorum ae 
confeiant polestatem O iitinam picbia et procerum clinslianoruin 
et Sancenorum tola conaenlant ut regem siui concorditer eligentea 
barbaroa totia viribua toto conanime totiaque deaiderila prnturbare 
contendant Tlie Aormaiia and Siciliaiia appear to be confounded 

y The testimony of an Englishman, of Itoger de Hoveden (p GSO } 
will lightly weigh ngaiiist the silence of German and Italian history 
(iVIuratori Annali d Italia, tom x p 156) The priests and pilgrims, 
who returned from Rome, exalted, by ever) talc, the omnipotence of 
the holy father 

* Ego enim in eo cum Tcutoniris manere non debeo (Cefliiri Annnl 
Genuense^loMuiatori bcript Rerum itahearum, tom vi p 307,368) 
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the first act of bis government v,as to abolish the 
prnileges, and to seize the property, of these im- 
prudent allies The last hope of Falcandus was 
defeated by the discord of the chnstians and Ma- 
hometans they fought in the capital , several thou- 
sand of the latter were slain , but their surviving 
brethren fortified the mountains, and disturbed 
about thirty years the peace of the island By the 
policy of Fredenc the second, sixty thousand Sara- 
cens uere transplanted to Nocera in Apulia In 
their wars against the Roman church, the emperor 
and his son Mainfroy were strengthened and dis- 
graced by the service of the enemies of Christ , and 
this national colony maintained their religion and 
manners in the heart of Italy, till they were extir- 
pated, at the end of the thirteenth century, by the 
zeal and revenge of the house of Anjou * All 
the calamities which the prophetic orator had de- 
plored, were surpassed by the cruelty and avance 
of the German conqueror He violated the royal 
sepulchres, and explored the secret treasures of the 
palace, Palermo, and the whole kingdom the pearls 
and jewels, however precious, might be easily re- 
moved , but one hundred and sixty horses were 
laden with the gold and sili er of Sicily ’’ The young 
king, bis mother and sisters, and the nobles of both 
sexes, were separately confined in the fortresses of 
the Alps , and, on the slightest rumour of rebellion, 
the captives were depnved of life, of their eyes, or 
of the hope of posterity Constantia herself was 
touched with sympathy for the miseries of her coun- 
try, and the heiress of the Norman line might 
struggle to check her despotic husband, and to save 
the patnmonjr of her new-born son, of an emperor 
so famous in the next age under the name of Fre- 

Fmai extinction Ten years after this 

of theNormans, revolution, the French monarebs an- 

A D 1204 j ^ 

nexed to their crown the duchy of 
Normandy the sceptre of her ancient dukes bad 
been transmitted, by a grand-daughter of William 
the Conqueror, to the house of Plantaganet, and the 
adventurous Normans, who had raised so many tro- 
phies in France, England, and Ireland, in Apulia, 
Sicily, and the east, were lost, either in victory or 
servitude, among the vanquished nations 
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T/ie Twits of the house of Seljuh—Theu revolt 
against Mahmud, conguei ot o/Hmdostan —Togrul 


(to Jx *p“ d' the Annals of Miirator 

of the onginils m Muralon’s CoUeetjon °Rjclrard"de sf ^ 

t“len“cc Anjou 

rojal tomb and copses, computesthe spoUof^Sno'arSOT OM ™ 

. I am indebted for Ins character and liistorj toD Ilerbelot, (Bibl.o 


subdues Persia, and protects the caliphs — Defeat 
and captivity of the empei oi Romanus Diogenes by 
Alp Ai slan — Power and magnificence of Mulch 
Shah — Conquest of Asia Minoi and Syi la — State 
and oppiession of Jerusalem — Ptlgi images to the 
holy sepulchie 

From tlie isle of Sicily, the reader 

7hb 1*drks 

must transport himself beyond the 
Caspian sea, to the original seat of the Turks or 
Turkmans, against whom the first crusade was prin- 
cipally directed Their Scythian empire of the 
sixth century was long since dissolved, but the 
name was still famous among the Greeks and ori- 
entals , and the fragments of the nation, each a 
powerful and independent people, were scattered 
over the desert from China to the Oxus and the 
Danube the colony of Hungarians was admitted 
into the republic of Europe, and the thrones of Asia 
were occupied by slaves and soldiers of Turkish 
extraction While Apulia and Sicily were subdued 
by the Norman lance, a swarm of these northern 
shepherds overspread the kingdoms of Persia their 
pnnees of the race of Seljuk erected a splendid and 
solid empire from Samarcand to the confines of 
Greece and Egjpt, and the Turks have maintained 
their dominion in Asia Minor, till the victorious 
crescent has been planted on the dome of St Sophia 
One of the greatest of the Turkish 
princes was Mahmood or Mahmud,'^ Gaznetide, 
the Gaznevide, who reigned in the ^ ^ mt— loas 
eastern provinces of Persia one thousand years after 
the birth of Christ His father Sebectagi was the 
Slav e of the slave of the slave of the commander of the 
faithful But in this descent of servitude, the first 
degree was merely titular, since it was filled by the 
sovereign of Transoxiana and Cborassan, who still 
paid a nominal allegiance to the caliph of Bagdad 
The second rank was that of a minister of state, a lieu- 
tenant of the Samanides,*’ who broke, bj' his revolt, 
the bonds of political slavery But the third step was 
a state of real and domestic servitude in the family of 
that rebel , from vvbicb Sebectagi, by his courage and 
dextentj, ascended to the supreme command of the 
city and province of Gazna,‘ as the son-in-law and 
successor of his grateful master The falling dy- 
nasty of the Samanides was at first protected, and 
at last overthrown, by their servants , and, in the 
public disorders, the fortune of Mahidud continually 
increased For him the title of sultan ^ was first 
invented, and his kingdom was enlarged from 

533-537 )M de Guicrncs, (HutoiredM 
Hon , tom III p lo5— 173 ) and our countrymm, Colonel Alexmdpi* 

SSui'n T \ *1 \, I" fiwt ' olumes of his History Hin 

dostan, he sty les himself the translator of the Persian Ferishta hut In 
his florid text, It IS not easy to distinguish the vemm „ and the oriLuial 
iinH^ I® ‘J'® S-iminides coiitiiiiied 125years, A D 874— gqn 

unfer ten princes See their succession iind rum, in the Ta^s of M 
deGaiBnes.(Hist de. Hnns, tom i p 404 -400 ) Thev ire?e folInL^^^ 
by the Gaznevides, A D 039-1183 (see tom i n" 230 wn I 
diviMon of nations often disturbs the series of time and ?^ie ^ ““ 

^ Gaznah hortqs non habet Mt emporium et domicilmm mercaturm 
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Transoxiana to the ncighbonrliood of Ispahan, from 
the shores of the Caspian to the mouth of tlie Indus 
But the principal source of Ins fame and riches was 
the holy war which he waged against the Gentoos 
of Hindostan In this foreign narrative I may not 
His twelve expe consume a page , and a volume would 
ditions into Hin scarcely suflice to recapitulate the hat- 
tics and sieges of his twelve expedi- 
tions Never was the mussulman hero dismayed by 
the inclemency of the seasons, the height of the 
mountains, the breadth of the rivers, the barrenness 
of the desert, the multitudes of the enemy, or the 
formidable array of their elephants of war The 
sultan of Gazna surpassed the limits of the con- 
quests of Alexander after a march of three months, 
over the hills of Cashmir and Thibet, he reached the 
famous city of Einnogc,' on the Upper Ganges 
and, in a naval combat on one of the branches of the 
Indus, he fought and vanquished four thousand 
boats of the natives Dchli, Labor, and Multan, 
were compelled to open their gates the fertile 
kingdom of Guzarat attracted his ambition and 
tempted his stay , and his avarice indulged the 
fruitless project of discovenng the golden and aro- 
matic isles of the Southern ocean On the paj- 
ment of a tribute, the rajahs preserved their domin- 
ions, the people, their lives and fortunes but to 
the religion of Hindostan, the zealoub mussulman 
was cruel and inexorable many hundred temples, 
or pagodas, were levelled with the ground , many 
thousand idols were demolished , and the servants 
of the prophet were stimulated and rewarded by the 
precious materials of which they were composed 
The pagoda of Sumnat was situate on the promon- 
tory of Guzarat, in the neighbourhood of Diu, one 
of the last remaining possessions of the Portuguese s 
It was endowed with the revenue of two thousand 
villages , two thousand Brahmins n ere consecrated 
to the service of the deity, whom they washed each 
morning and evening in water from the distant 
Ganges the subordinate ministers consisted of 
three hundred musicians, three hundred barbers, 
and five hundred dancing girls, conspicuous for 
their birth or beauty Three sides of the temple 
were protected by the ocean, the narrow isthmus 
was fortified by a natural or artifical precipice , and 
the city and adjacent country n ere peopled by a 
nation of fanatics They confessed the sins and the 
punishment of Kinnoge and Dehli , but if the im- 
pious stranger should presume to approach thnr 
holy precincts, he would surely be overwhelmed by 
a blast of tbe divine vengeance By this challenge, 
the faith of Mahmud was animated to a personal 
trial of the strength of this Indian deity Fifty 


danuv) is familiarly employed in the Greek and Latin lan;;ua^s, after 
It had pev^d from the Gaznevides to the Seljukides, and other emirs of 
o l^ypt Dncange (Disiiertation XM sur Joins ille, p 238— 

240 Gloss Gnec et Latin ) labours to find the title of Sultan in the 
ancient kingdom of Persia but his proofs are mere shadoivs a proper 
name in the 1 hemes of Constantine, (ii 1 1 ) an anticipation of Znnaras 
ew and a medal of Kai Khofrou not (as he believes) the Sassanide ol 
me sixth, but the Seliiikide of Ironium of the tiveiflh century (De 
Gui|.iies, Hist deslluns tom i p 246) 

(®PPd ‘Dow, Hist of Hindostan sol i p 49) mentioni 
f '“■'PJ But os I am slosv in believing 

this premature (A D 1008 ) use of artillery, I must desire to scrutinize 


thousand of his worshippers were pierced by the 
spear of the Moslems , the walls were scaled , the 
sanctuary was profaned , and the conqueror aimed a 
blow of his iron mace at the head of the idol The 
trembling Brahmins are said to have olfercd ten 
millions sterling for liis ransom , and it vv as urged 
by the wisest counsellors, that the destruction of a 
stone image would not change the hearts of the 
Gentoos , and tliat such a sum might be dedicated 
to the relief of the true believers “ Your reasons," 
replied the sultan, “ arc specious and strong , but 
never in the ejes of posterity shall Mahmud appear 
ns a merchant of idols " He repeated his blows, 
and a treasure of pearls and rubies, concealed in the 
belly of the statue, explained in some degree the 
devout prodigality of the Brahmins The fragments 
of the idol were distributed to Gazna, Mecca, and 
Medina Bagdad listened to the cdifjing talc, and 
Mahmud was saluted by the caliph with the title of 
guardian of the fortune and faith of Mahomet 
From the paths of blood, and such is „ , 

. _ - Hia character 

the historj of nations, I cannot refuse 
to turn aside to gather some flowers of science or 
virtue The name of Mahmud the Gnzncvidc is 
still venerable in the east, his subjects ciijojcd the 
blessings of prospentj and peace, his vices were 
concealed b> the veil of religion , and two familiar 
examples will testify his justice and magnanimitj 
I As he sat in the divan, an unhappj subject 
bowed before the throne to accuse the insolence of 
a Turkish soldier, who had driven him from his 
house and bed “ Suspend jour clamours," said 
Mahmud, “ inform me of his next visit, and our- 
self in person will judge and punish the oflender ” 
The sultan followed his guide, invested the house 
with his guards, and extinguishing the torches, 
pronounced the death of the criminal, who had been 
seized in the act of rapine and adultcrj After the 
execution of his sentence, the lights were rekindled, 
Mahmud fell prostrate in prajer, and rising from 
the ground, demanded some homely fare, which he 
devoured with the voraciousness of hunger The 
poor man, whose injury he had avenged, was unable 
to suppress his astonishment and curiosity , and the 
courteous monarch condescended to explain the 
motives of tins singular behaviour “ I had reason 
to suspect that none except one of mj sons could 
dare to perpetrate such an outrage , and I extin- 
guished the lights, that my justice might be blind 
and inexorable My prajer was a thanksgiving on 
the discovery of the olfendcr , and so painful was 
my anxiety, that I had passed three dajs vvithout 
food since the first moment of jour complaint '* II 
The sultan of Gazna had declared war against the 


first the text, and then the authority , of Ferishta, who lived in the MoluI 
conn in the last century 

t^toogViiUie old P'llimbotbra,} is marked in latitude 
27‘> 3-, loneitiide 80» 13 &e D Am ille ( Antiquitfe de 1 Inde, p 60- 
w j corrected b} tlie local knowledge of Mnjor Uennelp (in hi< excellent 
raemoir on hts<Aiap of Hindoctan, p 37—43 ) 300 lewcller^ 30 000 
^lops for the arcca nut, 00 000 bands of musicians i-c (Abiilfed 
duc^m^" ^b XV p 274 Dow, vol { p 16 ) will allow an ample dc 

1.? (Dow \ol I p 60} Consult 

Abulfedi, (p 272 ) and Renncft Map of Hindobtan 
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dynast) of tlieBowideSjthe sovereigns of tlie western 
Persia he was disarmed by an epistle of the sultana 
mother, and delayed his invasion till the manhood 
of her son ** “ During the life of my husband ” said 
the artful regent, “ I was e\er apprehensive of your 
ambition he was a prince and a soldier worthy of 
your arms He is now no more his sceptre has 
passed to a woman and a child, and you dare not 
attack their infancy and w eakness How inglorious 
would be your conquest, how shameful y'our defeat' 
and yet the event of war is in the hand of the Al- 
mighty ” Avarice was the only defect that tarnished 
the illustrious character of Mahmud , and never 
has that passion been more richly satiated The 
onentals evceed the measure of credibility in the 
account of millions of gold and silver, such as the 
avidity of man has never accumulated , in the mag- 
nitude of pearls, diamonds, and rubies, such as have 
never been pioduced by the workmanship of nature ' 
Yet the soil of Hindostan is impregnated with pre- 
cious minerals her trade, in every age, has attracted 
the gold and silv er of the world , and her virgin 
spoils were nfled by the first of the Mahometan 
conquerors His behaviour, in the last days of his 
life, evinces the vanity of these possessions, so 
laboriously won, so dangerously held, and so in- 
evitably lost He surveyed the vast and various 
chambers of the treasury of Gazna , burst into tears , 
and again closed the doors, without bestowing any 
portion of the wealth which he could no longer hope 
to preserve The following day he reviewed the 
state of bis military force , one hundred thousand , 
foot, fifty-five thousand horse, and thirteen hundred i 
elephants of battle *• He again wept the instability 
of human greatness , and Ins grief w as imbittered 
by the hostile progress of the Turkmans, whom he 
had introduced into the heart of his Persian kinir- 
dom ** 


Manners and modem depopulation of Asia 

operation of governmen 
A^D tioas agnculturc is confined to th 
neighbourhood of cities , and the dis 
tant country is abandoned to the pastoral tnbes o 
Arabs, Curds, and Turkmans ' Of the last-men 
tioned people, two considerable branches extend oi 
either side of the Caspian sea the western colon’ 
can muster forty thousand soldiers, the eastern, les; 
obvious to the traveller, but more strong and popu 
lous, has increased to the number of one hundrei 
thousand families In the midst of civilized nations 
they preserve the manners of the Scythian desert 
remove their encampments with the change of sea 
sons, and feed their cattle among the rums of palace' 
and temples Their flocks and herds are their onlj 

apopM£mJ“kc®rera&^ ‘he»e letter, 

ot public action ^ language of the heart, or the motive 

(p 353 ) and that Tivernier siw three law pp nnA called rubies 


riches , their tents, either black or white, according 
to the colour of the banner, are covered with felt, 
and of a circular form their winter apparel is a 
sheepskin , a robe of cloth or cotton their summer 
garment the features of the men are harsh and 
ferocious , the countenance of their women is soft 
and pleasing Their wandering life maintains the 
spint and exercise of arms , they fight on horseback , 
and their courage is displayed in frequent contests 
with each other and with then* neighbours For the 
licence of pasture they pay a slight tribute to the 
sovereign of the land , but the domestic jurisdiction 
is in the hands of the chiefs and elders The first 
emigration oftlie eastern Turkmans, the most ancient 
of their race, may be ascribed to the tenth century 
of the Christian mra*" In the decline of the caliphs, 
and the weakness of their lieutenants, the barrier of 
the Jaxartes w'as often violated in each invasion, 
after the victory or retreat of their countrymen, 
some wandering tribe, embracing the Mahometan 
faith, obtained a free encampment in the spacious 
plains and pleasant climate of Transoxiana and 
Carizme The Turkish slaves who aspired to the 
throne encouraged these emigrations, winch re- 
cruited their armies, awed their subjects and rivals, 
and protected the frontier against the wilder natives 
of Turkestan , and this policy was abused by Mah- 
mud the Gaznevide beyond the example of former 
times He was admonished of his error by a chief 
of the race of Seljuk, who dwelt in the territory of 
Bochara The sultan had inquired what supply of 
men he could furnish for military service “If you 
send,*' replied Ismael, “ one of these arrows into 
our camp, fifty thousand of your servants will mount 
on horseback " “ And if that number,” continued 
Mahmud, “ should not be suflicient’" “ Send this 
second arrow to the horde of Balik, and you will find 
fifty thousand more," “ But,” said the Gaznevide, 
dissembling his anxiety, » if I should stand in need 
of the whole force of your kindred tnbes “ Des- 
patch my bow,” was the last reply of Ismael, “and 
as it IS circulated around, the sqmmons will be 
obeyed by two hundred thousand horse” The 
apprehension of such formidable friendship induced 
Mahmud to transport the most obnoxious tribes into 
the heart of Chorasan, where they would be sepa- 
rated from their brethren by the nver Oxus, and 
enclosed on all sides by the walls of obedient cities 
But the face of the country was an object of tempta- 
tion rather than terror , and the vigour of govern- 
ment was relaxed by the absence and death of the 
sultan of Gazna The shepherds were converted 
into robbers , the bands of robbers were collected 
into an army of conquerors as far as Ispahan and 


8. ) or fron, that io\ehem^y%:„ecUh^^^^ (P 
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tbe Tigris, Persia was afilicted by tbeir predatory 
inroads , and the Turkmans were not ashamed or 
afraid to measure their courage and numbers witli 
the proudest sovereigns of Asia Massoud, the son 
and successor of Mahmud, had too long neglected 
tbe advice of his wisest omrahs “ Your enemies,” 
thej repeatedly urged, “ were in their origin a 
swarm of ants , they are now little snakes , and, 
unless they be instantly crushed, they will acquire 
the venom and magnitude of serpents ” After some 
alternatives of truce and hostility, after the repulse 
or partial success of bis lieutenants, the sultan 
marched in person against the Turkmans, who 
attacked him on all sides with barbarous shouts and 
Tiiey defeat tiie irregular onset “ Massoud," says the 
rabdiJrPwsia"^ Persian histonan,” “ plunged singly 
A D 1018 ’ to oppose the torrent of gleaming arms, 
exhibiting such acts of gigantic force and valour as 
never king had before displayed A few of liis 
friends, roused by his words and actions, and that 
innate honour which inspires the brave, seconded 
their lord so well, that wheresoever he turned his 
fatal sword the enemies were mowed down, or 
retreated before him But now, when victory 
seemed to blow on his standard, misfortune was 
active behind it , for when he looked round, he 
beheld almost his whole army, excepting that bod} 
he commanded in person, devounng the paths of 
flight" The Gaznevide was abandoned by tbe 
cowardice or treachery of some generals of Turkish 
race, and this memorable da} of Zendecan** founded 
in Persia the d} nasty of the shepherd kings <* 

The victorious Turkmans imme- 
diately proceeded to the election of a 
'king, and, if the probable talc of a 
Latin historian 4 deserves any credit, they deter- 
mined by lot the choice of their new master A 
number of arrows were successively inscribed with 
the name of a tnhc, a family, and a candidate , 
they were drawn from the bundle by the hand of 
a child , and the important prize was obtained by 
Togrul Beg, the son of Michael, the son of Seljuk, 
whose surname was immortalized in the greatness 
of his posterity The sultan Mahmud, who valued 
himself on his skill in national genealog}, professed 
his Ignorance of the family of Seljuk, jet the 
father of that race appears to have been a chief of 
power and renown ^ For a danng intrusion into 
the haram of bis pnnee, Seljuk was banished from 


Dynasty of the 
SeljiiKians 
A D 1038-1152. , 


Turkestan with a numerous tribe of liis friends 
and vassals, he passed the Jaxartes, encamped in 
the neighbourhood of Samarcand, embraced the 
religion of Mahomet, and acquired the crown of 
martyrdom in a war against the infidels His age, 
of a hundred and seven years, surpassed the life of 
Ins son, and Seljuk adopted the care of his two 
grandsons, Togrul and Jaafar , the eldest of whom, 
at the age of forty-flve, was invested with the title 
'of sultan, in the ro} al city of Nishabur The blind 
determination of chance was justified nciim and cha 
by the virtues of the successful candi- Toer"> 

date It would be superfluous to praise * ® loss-iosi 
the valour of a Turk , and the ambition of Togrul* 
was equal to his valour By liis arms the Gazne- 
vidcs were expelled from the eastern kingdoms of 
I Persia, and gradually driven to the banks of the 
Indus, in search of a softer and more wealthy con- 
quest In the west he annihilated the dynasty of 
the Bowidcs , and the sceptre of Irak passed from 
the Persian to the Turkish nation The princes who 
had felt, or who feared, the Scljukian arrows, bowed 
their heads in the dust, by the conquest of Ader- 
bijan, or Media, he approached the Homan con- 
fines, and the shepherd presumed to despatch an 
ambassador, or herald, to demand the tribute and 
obedience of the emperor of Constantinople* In 
Ins own dominions, 'Togrul was the father of Ins 
soldiers and people , by a firm and equal adminis- 
tration Persia was rcliev cd from the cv ils of anarchy , 
and the same hands winch had been imbrued in 
blood became the guardians of justice and the pub- 
lic peace The more rustic, perhaps the wisest, 
portion of the Turkmans* continued to dwell in the 
tents of their ancestors, and, from the Oxus to the 
Euphrates, tliese roilitaiy colonies were protected 
and propagated by their native pnnees But the 
Turks of the court and city were refined by business 
and softened by pleasure they imitated the dress, 
language, and manners, of Persia, and the royal 
palaces of Nishabur and Rci displayed the order 
and magnificence of a great monarchy The most 
deserving of the Arabians and Persians were pro- 
moted to tbe honours of the state , and the whole 
body of the Turkish nation embraced with fervour 
and sincerity the religion of Mahomet The nor- 
thern swarms of barbarians, who overspread both 
Europe and Asia, liav c been irreconcilably separated 
by the consequences of a similar conduct Among 


n Da<r, Hi't of Hindn<tan toI i p 89 95—98 I liare copied thn 
panage as a specimen of the Persian manner but 1 suspect, that by 
some odd fatality, the style of Ferishta has been improied by that of 
Ossian 

o TheZendekanofD'Herhelot, (p 1028 ] H>s DmdaKa of Doir, (sol 
I p 97 ) IS probably the Dandanekan of Abulfeda (6eo„raph p 315 
Reiske,) a small toirn of Chorasin tvo days journey from Maril and 
renoirrted through the east for the production and manufacture of 
cotton 

P The Byzantine historians (Cedrenus, tom ii p 766 767 Zonaras 
tom II p 255 ^icephorus Bryennius p 21 ) base confouDded in 
this revolution, the truth of time and place of names and persons of 
causes and events The imorance and errors of these Greeks (which 
I shall not slop to unravel) may inspire some distrust of the story of 
Cyaxtresand ^rus, as it is told by their most eloquent predecessors. 

q Willerm l^r I i c 7 p 633 The divination by arrows is an 
cient and famous in the east 

T D Herbelot p 801 1 et aUer the fortune of liis posterity Seljuk 

became the thirty fourth in lineal descent from the great Afrasiah em 
peror of Touran, (p 800) The Tkrtar pedigree of Uie house of Zingis 


gave a diflerent east to flattery and fable and the historian Mirkliond 
derives the Se()ukides from Alankai ah the v ir,.in mother, (p 801 col 
2 ) If they be the same as the Zalzuts of Abulghazi Bahader Klian, 
(HisL Genealo-ique p 148.) we quote in their favour the most weighty 
evidence of a Tartar prince himself, tbe descendant nf Zingis, Alanka 
vah nr Alanru, and Ogiiz Khan 

a By a Bh|,ht cnmiption Togrul Beg is the Tangroli pix of the 
Greeks. His reign and character are faithfully exhibited by D’llerbe 
lot (Bibhotheqiic Orientate p 1027, 1028.) and de Gnienes. (Ilist des 
Hons tom iii p 189—201 ) 

t Cedrenus, tom ii p 771, 775 Zonaras, tom ii p 257 With 
their usual knowledge of oriental aSkirs they describe tlie ambasador 
as a theriff who, like the sy ncellus of the patriarch, was the near and 
successor of the caliph 

n From William of Tyre, I have borrowed the distinction of Turks 
andlurkmans which at least is jiopular and convenient The names 
are the same and tbe addition of man is of the same import in the 
Persic and Teutonic idioms. Few critics will adopt the etv mology nf 
James de V'ltry (Hist Hicrosol 1 i c II p 1061 ) of Turconiaiii, 
quasi Tbrei it Gimani, a mixed people 
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the Moslems, as among the Christians, their lagnc 
and local traditions lia\e yielded to the reason and 
authority of the prevailing system, to the fame of 
antiquity, and the consent of nations But the 
tnumpli of the Koran is more pure and meritorious, 
as it was not assisted by any visible splendour of 
worship which might allure the pagans by some 
resemblance of idolatry The first of the Selju- 
kian sultans was conspicuous by Ins zeal and faith 
each day be repeated the five prayers which are 
enjoined to the true believers of each week, the 
two first days were consecrated by an extraordinary 
fast, and in every city a mosch was completed, 
before Togrul presumed to lay the foundations of a 
palace * 

, , , With the belief of the Koran, the 

cahiih of Bagdad, son of Seljuk imbibed a lively reve- 
A D loss fence for the successor of the prophet 
But that sublime character w'as still disputed by 
the caliphs of Bagdad and Egypt, and each of the 
rivals was solicitous to prove his title in the judg- 
ment of the strong, though illiterate, barbanans 
Mahmud the Gaznevide had declared himself in 
favour of the line of Abbas, and had treated with 
indignity the robe of honour which was presented 
by the Fatimite ambassador Yet the ungrateful 
Hashemite had changed with the change of fortune , 
he applauded the victory of Zendecan, and named 
the Seljukian sultan his temporal vicegerent over 
the Moslem world As Togrul executed and en- 
larged this important trust, he was called to the 
deliverance of the caliph Cayem, and obeyed the 
holy summons, which gave a new kingdom to Ins 
arms r In the palace of Bagdad, the commander of 
the faithful still slumbered, a venerable phantom 
His servant or master, the pnnee of the Bowides, 
could no longer protect him from the insolence of 
meaner tyrants , and the Euphrates and Tigris were 
oppressed by tbe revolt of the Turkish and Arabian 
emirs The presence of a conqueror was implored 
as a blessing , and the transient mischiefs of fire 
and sword were excused as the sharp but salutary 
remedies which alone could restore the health of the 
republic At the head of an irresistible force, the 
sultan of Persia marched from Hamadan the 
I proud were crushed, the prostiate were spared , the 
pnnee of the Bow'ides disappeared , the heads of 
the most obstinate rebels were laid at the feet of 
Togrul , and he inflicted a lesson of obedience on 
the people of Mosul and Bagdad After the chas- 
tisement of the guilty, and the restoration of peace, 
the royal shepherd accepted the reward of his 
labours, and a solemn comedy represented the 
triumph of religious prejudice over barbarian power * 

Hisimesiitnrc, The Turkish sultan embarked on the 
’ Tigris, landed at the gate of Racca, 
and made his public entry on horseback At the 

x Gencralc dcs Huns, tom iii p 165, 166,107 M de Guisocs 
^ quotes Abulmana^en nn bistornn of Eg} pt ® 

l B'WioU'eque Orientale ni the articles nf the ^bbas 

^*iuV*’ Chian, and tlie Annals of Elmacin and Abulphara. 

* For this curious ceremonj, I am indebted to M dc Giiiinies. ftom 
III p 197, 198) and that learned nuthor is obliged to Bondari,rrho 
3 \ 


palace-gate he respectfully dismounted, and walked 
on foot, preceded by his emirs without arms The 
caliph was seated behind his black veil the black 
garment of the Abbassides was cast over his shoul- 
ders, and he held in his hand the staff of the apostle 
of God The conqueror of the cast kissed the 
ground, stood some time in a modest posture, and 
was led towards the throne by the vizir and an 
interpicter After Togrul had seated himself on 
another throne, his commission was publicly read, 
which declared him the tempoial lieutenant of the 
vicar of the prophet He was successively invested 
with seven robes of honour, and presented with 
seven slaves, the natives of the seven climates of 
the Arabian empire His mystic veil was perfumed 
with musk , two crowns were placed on his head , 
two scymitars were glided to his side, as the sym- 
bols of a double reign over the east and west 
After this inauguration, the sultan was prevented 
from prostrating himself a second time , but he 
twice kissed the hand of the commander of the 
faithful, and his titles were proclaimed by the voice 
of heralds and the applause of the Moslems In a 
second visit to Bagdad, the Seljukian prince again 
rescued the caliph from his enemies , and devoutly, 
on foot, led the bridle of his mule from the prison 
to the palace Their alliance was cemented by the 
marriage of Togrul’s sister with the successor of the 
prophet Without reluctance he had liitroduced a 
Turkish virgin into his haram, but Cayem proudly 
refused his daughter to the sultan, disdained to 
mingle the blood of tbe Hashemites with the blood 
of a Scythian shepherd , and protracted the nego- 
ciation many months, till the gradual diminution of 
his revenue admonished him that he was still in the 
hands of a master The royal nuptials ma deatii, 
were followed by the death of Togrul ^ ® 
himself,’^ as he left no children, his nephew Alp 
Arslan succeeded to the title and prerogatives of 
sultan , and his name, after that of the caliph, was 
pronounced in the public prayers of the Moslems 
Yet in this revolution, the Abbassides acquired a 
larger measure of liberty and power On the throne 
of Asia, the Turkish monarchs were less jealous of 
the domestic administration of Bagdad, and the 
commanders of the faithful were relieved from the 
Ignominious v exations to which they had been ex- 
posed by the presence and poverty of the Persian 
dynasty 

Since the fall of the caliphs, the dis- The Turks m 
cord and degeneracy of the Saracens ' Etonian 
respected the Asiatic provinces of ad io 50 
Rome, which, by the victories of Nicephorus, 
Zimisces, and Basil, had been extended as far as 
Antioch and the eastern boundaiies of Armenia 
Twenty-five years after the death of Basil, his suc- 
cessors were suddenly assaulted by an unknown 


composM yi Arahic the history of the Seljukides, (lorn v p 765) lam 

Ignorant of hisuge, country and chararter ^ ™ 

a ^dem anno (A H 4 j 5) ohiit princeps Togrulbecns rex 

cujua terror corda mortahnm 
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race of barbarians, who united the Scythian \aloar 
with the fanaticism of new proselytes, and the art 
and riches of a powerful monarch} <> The myriads 
of Turkish liorse overspread a frontier of six hun- 
dred miles from Tauns to Arzeroum, and the blood 
of one hundred and thirty thousand Christians was 
<i grateful sacrifice to the Arabian prophet Yet 
the arms of Togrul did not make any deep or last- 
ing impression on the Greek empire The torrent 
rolled away from the open couptiy, the sultan 
retired Mithout glory or success from the siege of an 
Armenian city, the obscure hostilities nerc con- 
tinued or suspended Mith a vicissitude of events, 
and the bravery of the Macedonian legions renew ed 
the fame of the conqueror of Asia ‘ The name of 

neicnofAip ^rslan, the valiant lion, is e\- 
Arshn, pressivc of tlic popular idea of the 

A D 1063-1072 , . , j 

perfection of man , and the successor 
ofTogrul displaced the fierceness and generosity of 
the rojal animal He passed the Euphrates at the 
head of the Turkish cavalry, and entered Caesarea, 
the metropolis of Cappadocia, to which he bid 
been attracted bj the fame and wealth of the temple 
of St Basil The solid structure resisted the dc- 
stro} er but he earned awaj the doors of the shrine 
incrusted w ith gold and pearls, and profaned the 
relies of the tutelar saint, whose mortal frailties 
were now cov cVed by the v encrablc rust of antiquit} 

Cnnqnewof The final conqucst of Armenia and 

GrorBia*"** Gcorgii wns achieved b} Alp Arslan 
A D lodo-iflos In Armenia, the title of a kingdom, 
and the spirit of a nation, were annihilated the 
artificnl fortifications were jicldcd bj the mer- 
cenaries of Constantinople, by strangers without 
faith, veterans without pay or arms, and recruits 
without expcncncc or discipline The loss of this 
important frontier was the news of a daj , and the 
catholics were neither surprised nor displeased, that 
a people so deeply infected with the Ncstorian and 
Eutychian criors, had been delivered by Christ and 
his mother into the hands of the infidels The 
woods and valleys of mount Caucasus were more 
strenuously defended by the native Georgians’ or 
Iberians but the Turkish sultan and his son Maick 
were indefatigable in this holy war their captives 
were compelled to promise a spiritual, as well as 
temporal, obedience , and, instead of their collars 
and bracelets, an iron horse-shoe, a badge of ig- 
nominy, was imposed on the infidels who still 

b For lhe«c wars of tlie Turks m 6 Romans, see in general tlie By 
rintine histones of Zonaras and Cedreuus, Siylitzes the continuator of 
Cedrenus and Nicephoriis Brjennius Carsar The two first of these 
were monks the two latter statesmen }et such were the Greeks, that 
the diflfereiice of style and character is scarcely di'ceniible For the 
orientals T draw as usual on the wealth of D'HerbeInt (see titles of the 
first Sehukides) and tlie accuracy of PeGuignes (Hist des Huns, tom 

III I X) 

c C0opeTo 70 P ev Totpsoir Aoyoc, lar eiti veirpafxevov Karaspa^tivot 
TO TovpKav 761 'or owo rnr TOiaurnr di sa/icwr, 6irotav o Masedwv AXe$ 
aidpoo exus xarespe^aTO Tlepaa Cedrenus, tom 11 p 701 The 
credulit} of the vulgar is alwai s probable and the Turks had learned 
from the Arabs the history or legend of Xaicander Dulcarncin (D Her 
lielot, p 317 &r ) 

& Oi SOI I^npiav kat MeirowoTO/iioi Koi Apfieviav inKovo’iv Kot ol 
rtjv touiaiktjv Toil besopioti soi twi* Ass^nXuii SptiirKeuuvaiv aipeoiv 
(bcylitzes, ad calcem Ccdrcni tom 11 p 834 whose ambiguous co- 
striiction shall not tempt me to suspect that he confounded the Ncs 
toriaii and Monophasite heresies) He familiarly talks of the pnnr, 
seoXor, opYUi Oeov, qualities, as 1 should apprehend, veryforeign to ihe 


adhered to the worship of their fathers The change, 
howev cr, was not sincere or universal , and, through 
ages of servitude, the Georgians have maintained 
the succession of their princes and bishops But a 
race of men, whom nature has cast in her most per- 
fect mould, IS degraded by poverty, ignorance, and 
vice , their profession, and still more their practice, 
of Christianity is an empty name , and if they have 
emerged from heresy, it is only because they arc too 
illiterate to remember a metaphysical creed ^ 

The false or genuine magnanimity of T,,e emperor Ru. 
Mahmud the Gazncvidc, was not imi- inaiiu<i Piogenev 
tated by Alp Arslan , and he attacked * ® iogs-JOTI 
without scruple the Greek empress Eudocia and her 
children His alarming progress compelled her to 
giv c herself and her sceptre to the hand of a soldier , 
and Bomaniis Diogcnci, was invested with the im- 
perial purple His patriotism, and peihaps Ins 
pride, urged him from Constantinople within two 
months after his accession , and the next campaign 
he most scandalously took the field duiiiig the holy 
festival of Easter In the palace, Diogenes was no 
more than the husband of Eudocia in the camp, 
he wns the emperor of the Romans, and he sus- 
tained that character vvitli feeble resources, and 
invincible courage By his spirit and success, the 
soldiers were taught to act, the subjects to hope, 
and the enemies to fear The Turks had penetrated 
into the heart of Phrygia, but the sultan himself 
had resigned to his emirs the prosecution of tho 
war and their numerous detachments were scat- 
tered over Asia in the security of conquest Laden 
with spoil, and careless of discipline, they were 
separately surprised and defeated by the Greeks 
the activity of the emperor seemed to multiply his 
presence, and while they heard of his expedition 
to Antioch, tho enemy felt his sword on the hills 
of Trcbizond In three laborious campaigns, the 
Turks were driven beyond the Euphrates in the 
fourth and lasURomaiius undertook the deliverance 
of Armenia The desolation of the land obliged 
him to transport a supply of two months’ prov isions , 
and he marched forwards to the siege of Malaz- 
kcrd,r an important fortress in the midway between 
the modern cities of Arzeorum and Van His army 
amounted, at the least, to one hundred thousand 
men The troops of Constantinople w ere reinforced 
by the disorderly ninltitudcs of Phry gia and Cap- 
padocia, but the real strength was composed of the 

perfect Being | but liis bigotry is forerfi to confess^ tliat they were 
soon anerwirtls discimreed on the orthodox Rom'iiis 
e Had the name uf Georgians been known to the Greeks (Stntter, 
nicmorio! Byzaiit tom ir /fiertca) I should derive it from their agri 
culture as the Ssi Oai ycupyot of Herodotus, (I i\ c 18 ]* 289 edit 
VV csseliiig ) But It npjieirs onlj since the crusades among the Latins 
(Jac a Vatriico Hist Ilierosol c 79 p WS ) and orientals, (D Her- 
lielot p 407 } and was devoutly borrowed from St George of Capph 
dnen 

t Mosheim Inslitnt Hist Cedes, p GS2. See in Chardin s Travels 
(tom I p 171— 174 ) the inaiiiicrs and religion of this handsome but 
worthless iiTtioii ^ee the pedigree of tlieir primes from Adam to the 
present century, in the Tables of HI de Gui,^es (tom 1 p 433—438 ) 
g This I ity IS inentiniied by Constantine Porpliyrogenitns, (de Ad 
ministrat. Imperil I 11 c 44 n 1 19 ) and the By zaiitines of the eleventh 
ccntiirj , under the iiTine of Alintzikierte nnil by some is confounded 
with a'heodnsiopolis but Dehsle in his notes niia mapv has scry pro 
|ierly fixed the situation Abulfeda (Geognph tab xviii p 310) 
describes IUalas„crd as a small town, built with black Slone, supplied 
wiUi water, without trees, &e 
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sulijccts and allies of Europe, the legions of Mace- 
donia, and the squadrons of Bulgaria , the Uzi, a 
Moldavian horde, who were themsches of the Turk- 
ish race,*' and, abo\e all, the mercenary and ad- 
venturous bands of French and Normans Then 
lances were commanded by the valiant Ursel of 
Baliol, the kinsman or father of the Scottish kings,* 
and w'ere allowed to excel in the cvercisc of arms, 
or, according to the Greek style, in the practice of 
the Pyirhic dance 

Defeat of lilt. Ro On the report of this bold invasion, 

A 'd^wii winch threatened his hereditary domi- 
Auoust nions. Alp Arslan flew to the scene of 
action at the head of forty thousand horse *« His 
rapid and skilful evolutions distressed and dismayed 
the superior numbers of the Greeks , and in the 
defeat of Basilacius, one of their principal generals, 
he displayed the first example of Ins valour and 
clemency The imprudence of the empcroi had 
separated his forces after the reduction of Malaz- 
kerd It ivas in vain that he attempted to recall 
the mercenary Franks they refused to obej his 
summons, he disdained to await their retuin , the 
desertion of the Uzi filled Ins mind with anxiety 
and suspicion , and against the most salutary ad- 
vice he rushed forwards to speedy and decisive 
action Had he listened to the fair proposals of 
the sultan, Romanus might have secured a retreat, 
perhaps a pence , but in these overtures he sup- 
posed the fear oi weakness of the enemy, and his 
answer was conceiied in the tone of insult and 
defiance “ If the barbarian wishes foi peace, let 
him evacuate the ground which he occupies for the 
encampment of the Romans, and surrender his city 
and palace of Rei as a pledge of his sincerity 
Alp Arslan smiled at the vanity of the demand, but 
be wept the death of so many faithful Moslems , 
and, after a devout, prayer, pioclaimed a free per- 
mission to all who were desirous of retiring from 
the field With his own hands he tied up his 
horse’s tail, exchanged his bow and arrows for a 
mace and scymitar, clothed himself in a white gar- 
ment, perfumed his body with musk, and declared 
that If he were vanquished, that spot should be the 
place of Ins burial * The sultan himself had af- 
fected to cast awa} his missile weapons , but his 
hopes of victory were placed in the arrows of the 
Turkish cavalry, whose squadrons were loosely dis- 
tributed in the form of a crescent Instead of the 
Recessive lines and reserves of the Grecian tactics, 
Romanus led his aimy in a single and solid phalanx 
and pressed with vigour and impatience the artful 



and yielding resistance of the baibarians In this 
desultoiy and fruitless combat he wasted the gi eater 
part of a summei^s day, till prudence and fatigue 
compelled him to return to his camp But a re- 
treat IS always perilous in the face of an active foe , 
and no sooner had the standard been turned to the 
rear than the phalanx was broken by the base 
cowardice, or the baser jealousy, of Andronicus, a 
rival prince, w ho disgraced his birth and the pur- 
ple of the Cmsais ™ The Turkish squadrons poured 
a cloud of arrows on this moment of confusion and 
lassitude , and the horns of their foimidable cres- 
cent weie closed in the rear of the Greeks In the 
destruction of the army and pillage of the camp, it 
would be needless to mention the number of the 
slain or captives The Byzantine writeis deplore 
the loss of an inestimable peail they forget to 
mention, that in this fatal day the Asiatic provinces 
of Rome were irretrievably sacrificed 
As long as a hope survived, Roma- ^ . , , 

nus attempted to rally and save the iterance of the 
relics of his army When the centre, 
the imperial station, vv'as left naked on all sides, 
and encompassed by the victorious Turks, he still, 
with desperate courage, maintained the figlit till 
the close of day, at the head of the brave and faith- 
ful subjects who adhered to his standard They 
fell around him , his horse was slain , the emperor 
was wounded , yet he stood alone and intrepid, till 
he was oppressed and bound by the strength ot 
multitudes The glory of this illustrious prize was 
disputed by a slave and a soldier , a slave who had 
seen him on the throne of Constantinople, and" a 
soldier whose extreme deformity had been excused 
on the promise of some signal service Despoiled 
of his arms, his jewels, and his purple, Romanus 
spent a dreary and peiilons night on the field of 
battle, amidst a disorderly crowd of the meanei 
barbarians In the morning the royal captive was 
piesented to Alp Arslan, who doubted of his for- 
tune, till the identity of the person was ascertained 
by the report of his ambassadors, and by the more 
pathetic evidence of Basilacius, who embraced with 
tears the feet of his unhappy sovereign The suc- 
cessor of Constantine, in a plebeian habit, was led 
into the Turkish divan, and commanded to kiss the 
ground before the lord of Asia He reluctantly 
obej’cd , and Alp Arslan, starting from his throne, 
is said to have planted his foot on the neck of the 
Roman emperor " But the fact is doubtful , and 
K, in this moment of insolence, the sultan complied 
with a national custom, the rest of his conduct has 
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extorted tlic praise of liis bigoted foes, and may 
aflord a lesson to the most civilized ages He in- 
stantly raised the ro}*!! captnc from the ground, 
and thrice clasping liis hand with tender svmpatli}, 
assured him, that liis life and dignity should be 
inviolate in the hands of a prince who had learned 
to respect the majesty of Ins equals and the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune From the divan, Fomanus was 
conducted to an adjacent tent, where he was served 
with pomp and reverence by the officers of the sultan, 
who, tw'ice each day, seated him in the place of 
honour at Ins own table In a free and familiar ron- 
lersation of eight dajs, not a word, not a look, of 
insult escaped from the oonqueror, but he severely 
censured the unworthj subjects who had deserted 
their laliant pnnee in the hour of danger, and 
gently admonished Ins antagonist of some errors 
whieli he had eommitted in the management of the 
war In the preliminaries of ncgociation. Alp Ars- 
lan asked him what treatment he expected to re- 
cene, and the calm indilTcrcnce of the emperor 
displajs the freedom of Ins mind " If you arc 
cruel,” said he, “ yon will take my life , if yon 
listen to pride, 3’on will drag meat jour chariot 
wheels, if jou consult jour interest, joii will ac- 
cept a ransom, and restore me to mj rountrj ” 

And what,” continued the sultan, “would have 
been your own hchavionr, had fortune smiled on 
your arms’” The reply of the Greek betrays a 
sentiment, which prudence, and even gratitude, 
should have taught him to suppress “Had I 
vanquished,” he fiercely said, “I would have in- 
flicted on thy bodj many a stripe " The Turkish 
conqueror smiled at the insolence of his captive, 
observed that the Christian law inculcated the love 
of enemies and forgiveness of injuries , and nobly 
declared that he would not imitate an example 
winch he condemned After mature deliberation, 
Alp Arslan dictated the terras of libertj and peace, 
a ransom of a million, an annual tribute of three 
hundred and sixty thousand pieces of gold," the 
marriage of the royal children, and the dclivcr’incc 
of all the Moslems who were in the power of the 
Greeks Fomanns, with a sigh, subscribed this 
treaty, so disgraceful to the majesty of the empire , 
he was immediatclj invested with a Turkish robe of 
honour , his nobles and patricians were restored to 
their sovereign , and the sultan, after a courteous 
embrace, dismissed him with rich presents and a 
military guard No sooner did he reach the con- 
iines of the empire, than he was informed that the 
palace and provinces had disclaimed their alle- 
giance to a captiv e a sum of two hundred thousand 
pieces was painfully collected, and the fallen 
monarch transmitted this part of his ransom, with 
a sad confession of his impotence and disgrace 

o The random *ind tribute are attested b} nnd the orientals 

The other Grechs are mnde^tU silent , l»ut Nicephoriiq Br>enmus 
affirm, that the terms were oiir atufinr Vtaixaiav ap;c»)r, and 
tbit Hie emperor oould hue preferred deitli to a shimrful treaty 

P The defiat and cnpti\ ity of Rnmitiiis Diogenes may Iw found 
111 John Sc^litzea ad enkem Cedreni lorn ii p 635—843 Zonara^ 
*®*2fva* ^ 281;-2R4 Ktcephoriia Brjinniiis I i p 25—32 CKna 
^ Conatanlinc manwf^, p ni riniacin Hist Saracen 

|> 341 344 Ahulpharaa Dynast p 227 DHcrbclol, p J02, 103 


The generosity, or perhaps the ambition, of the 
sultan, prepared to espouse the cause of his allj , 
but Ins designs w cre prev ented bj the defeat, im- 
prisonment and dcatb, of Fomanus Diogenes i* 

In tbe treaty of peace, it docs not 
appear that Alp Arslan extorted any 
province or citj from the captive cm- ^ ® 
peror, and bis revenge was satisfied with tlic tro- 
phies of his victory, and the spoils of Anatolia, from 
Antioch to the Black sea The fairest part of Asia 
was subject to Ins law s twelve hundred princes, or 
tlic sons of princes, stood before Ins throne, and 
two hundred thousand soldiers marched under Ins 
banners The sultan disdained to pursue the fugi- 
tive Greeks, but lie rocdilatcd the more glorious 
conquest of Turkestan, the original scat of the bouse 
of Scljuk He moved from Bagdad to the banks of 
tlic Oxns, a bridge was thrown over the river, and 
twenty daj's were consumed in the passage of Ins 
troops But the progress of the great king was 
retarded by the governor of Berzem and Joseph 
the Canzinian presumed to defend Ins fortress 
against the powers of the East When lie was pro- 
duced a captiv c in the roj nl tent, the sultan, instead 
of praising Ins valour, severely rcproaclicd his ob- 
stinate follj', and the insolent icplics of the rebel 
provoked n sentence, that he should he fastened to 
four stakes, and left to expire in that painful situa- 
tion At tins command the desperate Canzmian, 
drawing n dagger, rushed headlong towards the 
throne the guards raised their battle-axes, their 
zeal was checked bj Alp Arslan, the most skilful 
archer of the age he drew Ins bow , but Ins foot 
slipped, the arrow glanced aside, and he received in 
his breast tlio dagger of Joseph, who was instantly 
cut in pieces The wound was moilal, and the 
Turkish prince bequeathed a djing admonition to 
the pride of kings “In my joiitli,” said Alp Ars- 
lan, “I was advised bj a sage to bumble mjscif 
before God , to distrust mj ow n strength , and 
never to despise the most contemptible foe I have 
neglected these lessons , and my neglect lias been 
dcscrvcdlj punished Yesterdaj, as from an emi- 
nence I beheld the numbers, the discipline, and the 
spirit, of mj armies, the earth seemed to tremble 
under my feet, nnd I said in my heart, surclj thou 
art the king of the world, the greatest and most in- 
vincible of warriors These armies are no longer 
mine, and, in the confidence of ray personal strength, 

I now fall by the band of an assassin ”■> Alp Ars- 
lan possessed the virtues of a Turk and a niussul- 
man , his voice and stature commanded the rever- 
ence of mankind , bis face was shaded with long 
whiskers, and Ins ample turban was fashioned in 
the shape of a crown The remains of the sultan 
were deposited in the tomb of llio Seljukian djnas- 

De Gnignex lom iii p 307— 211 Besides mj old ncqnaintunre 
DImicin ‘ind AlHilph*im,,itis, tlic lii^tornn of the Hun^lian consulted . 
AbiHfedi find hi^ epitomizer neiischniinili a Clironicle of the caliph% \ 
rutin, Ahulmiln'ceii ofD.jpt, 'iiid Noinri of Africa V 

*i intere^iiiip cleith is told hy D llerlielot, (p 103 104 ) and M 
oe Ciii^nc< (tom jii p 212 213 ; from their oriental writers but 
neither of them hare transfused the spirit of Clmacln (Hist Saracen 
p 344,34a) 
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guards, actuated either hy curiosity or a sinister 
motive, audaciously thrust themsehes into the 
house, and advanced by degrees beyond the altar 
of Victory Galhcanus, a consular, and Maecenas 
a pnetonan senator, viewed wuth indignation their 
insolent intrusion drawing their daggers, they laid 
the spies, for such they deemed them, dead at the 
foot of the altar, and then advancing to the door of 
the seOtite, imprudently e\horted the multitude to 
massacre the prmtorians, as the secret adherents of 
the tyrant Those nho escaped the first fury of the 
tumult took refuge in the camp, which they defended 
uith superior advantage against the reiterated 
attacks of the people, assisted bj the nnroerons 
bands of gladiators, the property of opulent nobles 
The civil war lasted manydajs with infinite loss 
and confusion on both sides When the pipes were 
broken that supplied the camp vnth water, the 
Prmtonans were reduced to intolerable distress, 
but in their turn they made desperate sallies into 
the citj , set fire to a great number of houses, and 
filled the streets with the blood of the inhabitants 
The emperor Balbinus attempted, hy ineffectual 
edicts andprecanous truces, to reconcile the factions 
at Rome Bnt their animosity, though smothered 
for a while, hnmt with redoubled violence The 
soldiers, detesting the senate and the people, 
despised the weakness of a pnnee, who wanted 
cither the spirit or the power to command the ohe- 
dieuco of his subjects ^ 

Djnronteni of tyrant’s death, liis formid- 

^riLtorian able army had acknowledged, from 
necessity rather than from choice, the 
authority of Maximus, who transported himself 
without delay to the camp before Aquilcia As 
soon as he had received their oath of fidelitj, he 
addressed them in terms full of mildness and 
moderation, lamented, rather than arraigned, the 
wild disorders of the times and assured the soldiers, 
that of all their past conduct, the senate would 
remember only their generous dcseition of the 
tj^rant, and their voluntary return to their duty 
Maximus enforced his exhortations bj a liberal 
donative, purified the camp by a solemn sacnfice of 
expiation, and then dismissed the legions to their 
several provinces, impressed, as he hoped, with a 
lively sense of gratitude and obedience* But no- 
thing could reconcile the haughty spirit of the 
pnetonans They attended the emperors on the 
memorable day of their public entry into Rome , 
but amidst the general acclamations, the sullen 
dejected countenance of the guards sufljciently 
declared that they considered themselves as the 
object, rather than the partners, of the triumph 
When the whole body was united in their camp, 
those who had served under Maxnnin, and those 
who had remained at Rome, insensibly communi- 

« »»«ra,xtac,l»,rtqu«a .nWliseLmir pSlm. quam udarfiitur 


the 

fcuiri 


cated to each other their complaints and apprehen- 
sions The emperors chosen by the army had 
perished with ignominy , those elected by the senate 
were seated on the throne ‘ The long discord 
between the civil and military powers w-as decided 
by a war, in which tlic former Lad obtained a com- 
plete victory. The soldiers must now learn a new 
doctrine of submission to the senate , and whatever 
clemency was afiected by that politic assembly, 
they dreaded a slow revenge, coloured by the uame 
of discipline, and justified by' fair pretences of tlie 
public good But tbeir fate was still in tbcir own 
bands , and if they bad courage to despise the vain 
terrors of an impotent republic, it was easy to con- 
vince the world, tliat those who were masters of tlie 
arms, were masters of the authority, of the state 
When the senate elected two princes, 
it IS probable that, besides the declar- AiUinms’aiid 
ed reason of providing for the vanous 
emergencies of peace and war, they were actuated 
by the secret desire of weakening by division the 
despotism of the supreme magistrate Their policy 
was elfectnal, but it proved fatal both to their 
emperors and to themselv es The jealousy of powei 
was soon exasperated by the difference of character 
Maximus despised Balbinus as a luxurious noble, 
and was in bis turn disdained by bis colleague as 
an obscure soldier Tlieir silent discord w as under- 
stood rather than seen but the mutual conscious- 
ness prevented them from uniting in any vigorous 
measures of defence against their common enemies 
of the praetorian camp The whole city was em- 
ployed in the Capifohne games, and the emperors 
were left almost alone m the palace On a sudden 
they were alarmed by the approach of a D 233 
a troop of desperate assassins Igno- is 

rant of each other’s situation or designs, for they 
already occupied very distant apartments, afraid to 
give or to receive assistance, they wasted the im- 
portant moments in idle debates and fruitless 
recriminations The arrival of the guards put an 
end to the vain strife They seized on these em- 
perors of the senate, for such they called them with 
malicious contempt, stripped them of their garments, 
and dragged them in insolent triumph through the 
streets of Rome, with a design of inflicting a slow 
and cruel death on these unfortunate pnnees The 
fear of a resene from the faithfnl Germans of the 
imperial guards, shortened their tortures , and their 
bodies, mangled with a thousand wounds, were 
left exposed to the insults or to the pity of the 
populace * 

In the space of a few months, six „ . 

pnnccs had been cut off by the sword dian remains ^oie 
Gordian, who had already received 
the title of Ciosar, was the only person that occurred 
to the soldiers as^ proper to fill the vacant throne ? 

^vqnsi p 17n Tins well c]io<=en expression is nrobabh sIoIm 
front «ome lietlcrwrjtor ^ ^ 

xHerodian, 1 \iit 2S8 

■"»“ alms era! in pnesenti, nthc expression of tlie iugustaa 
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ty , and the passenger might read and meditate this 
useful inscription ' “ O YE who have seen the 
GL oni OF Alp Aeslay exalted to the heavens, 

REPAIR TO MaRU, AND 1 00 IVII L BEHOLD IT BURIED 
IN THE DUST ” The annihilation of the inscription, 
and the tomb itself, more forcibly proclaims the in- 
stability of human greatness 
Reisn-.-..! pro.- !>«««& life of Alp Arslan, his 
perity of Maiek eldest son had been acknowledged as 
A D 1072-1002 the future sultan of the Turks On 
Ills father’s death, the inhenlance was disputed by 
an uncle, a cousin, and a brother they drew their 
seymitars, and assembled their followers , and the 
triple Mctory of Malek Shall* established his own 
reputation and the right of primogeniture In every 
age, and more especially in Asia, the thiist of power 
has inspired the same passions, and occasioned the 
same disorders , but from the long series of civil 
war, it would not be easy to extract a sentiment 
more pure and magnanimous than is contained in 
the saying of the Turkish prince On the e\e of the 
battle, he performed his devotions at Thous, before 
the tomb of the imam Riza As the sultan rose 
from the ground, he asked Ins vizir Nizam, who had 
knelt beside him, what had been the object of his 
secret petition “ That j our arms may be crow ned 
with victory, " was the prudent and, most probably, 
the sincere answ er of the minister “ For my part," 
replied the generous Malek, “ I implored the Lord 
of hosts, that he would take from me my life and 
crown, if my brother be more worthy than myself to 
reign over the Moslems " The favourable judgment 
of heaven was ratified by the caliph , and for the 
first time, the sacred title of commander of the 
faithful was communicated to a barbanan But 
this barbarian, by his personal merit, and the extent 
of his empire, was the greatest pnnee of his age 
After the settlement of Persia and Syria, he marched 
at the head of innumerable armies to achieve the 
conquest of Turkestan, which had been undertaken 
bj his father In his passage of the Oxus, the 
boatmen, who had been emplojed in transporting 
some troops, complained that their pajment was 
assigned on the revenues of Antioch The sultan 
frowned at this preposterous choice , but he smiled 
at the artful flattery of Ins vizir “ It was not to 
postpone their reward, that I selected those remote 
places, but to leave a meraonal to posterity, that 
under your reign, Antioch and the Oxus were sub- 
ject to the same so\ ereign " But this description of 
his limits was unjust and parsimonious bejoud the 
Oxus, he reduced to his obedience the cities of Bo- 
chara, Carizme, and Samarcand, and crushed each 
rebellious slave, or independent savage who dared 


r A critic of hiitli renown (Hie late Dr Johnson 1 wlm l,,. 
scriitinired the enit-iphs of Pone mnrht o»iii Ii, 

. The Bibhotheqiii. Oricntnle has gueii the text of the „ 

hIniU indeed in the eastern world Frenenmeu, I shot 

t See an excellent discourse at the end of Sir William Jones’f 


to resist Malek passed the Sihon or Jaxartes, the 
last boundary of Persian civilization the hordes of 
Turkestan yielded to his supremacy his name was 
inserted on the coins, and in the prajers of Cashgar, 
a Tartar kingdom on the extreme borders of China 
From the Chinese frontier, he stretched his imme- 
diate jurisdiction or feudatory sw ay to the west and 
south, as far as the mountains of Georgia, the 
neighbourhood of Constantinople, the holy city of 
Jerusalem, and the spicy groves of Arabia Felix 
Instead of resigning himself to the luxury of his 
haram, tiie shepherd king, both in peace and W'ar, 
was in action and in the field By the perpetual 
motion of the roj'al camp, each proiince was suc- 
cessively blessed with his presence , and he is said 
to have perambulated tw elve times the wide extent 
of his dominions, which surpassed the Asiatic leign 
of Cjrns and the caliphs Of these expeditions, 
the most pious and splendid was the pilgrimage of 
Mecca the freedom and safety of the caraians 
were protected by his arms , the citizens and pil- 
grims were enriched by the profusion of his alms , 
and the desert was cheered bj the places of relief 
and lefrcshment, which he instituted for the use of 
his brethren Hunting was the pleasure, and even 
the passion, of the sultan, and his tram consisted 
of forty-seien thousand horses , but after the mas- 
sacre of a Turkish chase, for each piece of game, 
he bestowed a piece of gold on the poor, a slight 
atonement, at the expense of the people, for the 
cost and mischief of the amusement of kings In 
the peaceful prosperity of Ins reign, the cities of 
Asia were adorned with palaces and hospitals, with 
moschs and colleges , few departed from his dnan 
without reward, and none without justice The 
language and literature of Persia levned under the 
house of Seljuk and if Malek emulated the liber- 
ality of a Turk less potent than himself, “ his palace 
might resound with the songs of a hundred poets 
The sultan bestow ed a more serious and learned 
care on the reformation of the calendar, which was 
eflected by a general assembly of the astronomers 
of the east By a law of the prophet, the Moslems 
are confined to the irregular course of the luuai' 
months, in Persia, since the age of Zoroaster, the 
rei olution of the sun has been know-n and celebrated 
as an annual festual ,« but after the fall of the 
Magian empire, the intercalation had been neg- 
lected, the fractions of minutes and hours were 
multiplied into days , and the date of the spring 
was removed from the sign of Aries to that of Pis- 
ces The reig(n of Malek was illustrated by the ' 
Gehlatan mra , and all errors, either past or future 
were corrected by a computation of time, winch 


irwcis, AoiaK, Atiiari, Ras 


I yj B ** K7IIWI nnu me anicies or t 
cltadi &c HI tile Dibliotlicque Onentalc 

to tile poets (DHcrbelot, p 107 ) All ll!« 

how he could rei_n in Trinsorini-i inHi ^ 

Shah and much levs how KheSr roiiM HirnKTlMm ‘ ® "/Malek 
I suspect that the beLiniiin„, nortlie«^«f IV? i Po^er and pomp 
tlietnieteraofhisrei^Ti “ “>e elei entli cenlGrt.w 

* Sec Chardin, Vojaoeseu Perse, tom ii p 23 a 
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surpasses the J alian, and approaches the accuracy 
of the Gregorian, style ^ 

Jiis death ^ period 'nhcii Europe was plung- 

^ A D 1093 cd in the deepest barbansm, the light 
and splendour of Asia maj be ascribed to the do- 
cility rather than the knowledge of the Toikish con- 
querors An ample share of their wisdom and virtue 
IS due to a Persian vizir, who ruled the empire under 
the reigns of Alp Arslan and his son Nizam, one 
of the most illustrious ministers of the cast, u ns 
honoured by the caliph as an oracle of religion and 
science, he was trusted by the sultan as the faith- 
ful vicegerent of his pouer and justice After an 
administration of thiitj jears, the fame of the vizir, 
his wealth, and even his services, were transformed 
into crimes He was overthronn by the insidious 
arts of a woman and a rival , and his fall was has- 
tened by a rash derlaration, that his cap and ink- 
horn, the badges of his oflicc, were connerted by the 
divine decree witli the throne and diadem of the 
sultan At the age of ninety-three years, the vene- 
rable statesman was dismissed by Ins master, ac- 
cused by his enemies, and murdered by a fanatic 
the last words of Nizam attested his innocence, and 
the remainder of Malck’s life was short and inglo- 
rious From Ispahan, the scene of this disgraceful 
transaction, the sultan moved to Bagdad, with the 
design of transplanting the caliph, and of fixing 
bis own residence in the capital of the hi oslcm world 
The feeble successor of Mahomet obtained a respite 
of ten days , and before the expiration of the term, 
the barbarian was summoned by the angel of death 
His ambassadors at Constantinople had asked in 
marriage a Homan princess, but the proposal w, as 
decently eluded , and the daughter of Alexius who 
might herself have been the victim, expresses her 
abhorrence of this unnatural conjunction * The 
daughter of the sultan was bestowed on the caliph 
Moctadi, with the imperious condition, that, re- 
nouncing the socictv of his wives and concubines, 
he should for ever confine himself to this honour- 
able alliance 

n.r„.on of the greatness and unity of the Turk- 

Seijukienein- ibh empire expired in the person of 
Malek Shah His vacant throne was 
disputed by his brother and liis four sons , and, 
after a series of civil wars, the treaty which recon- 
ciled die surviving candidates confirmed a lasting 
separation in the Petsian dynasty, the eldest and 
principal branch of the house of Seljuk The three 
younger dynasties were those of Ketman, of St/tia, 
and of Roum the first of these commanded an ex- 


7 The Gelalsean lera (Geleleddin Clory of the ^ith, was one of the 
nnines or titles of Malek Shih) is fixed to (he fificeuth of Mareh, A II 
A D 1079 Dr Hyde his produced theori^iiial testimonies ofthe 
Ferwins and Arabians, (dellelieioDe reterum Persaruro.c 16 i> 200 ~ 

oil \ ' • 


211 ) 
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ihc ^pcakit of this Porsisn royillty os cnrotrift KuKoiatfiovt^tpov 
Con'"eni was only nine \earsoId at the end of the reign 
of niiIcK Stnh, (A D 1093) and when she sneaks of his as^S'inatiou, 
she confounds the siiltin with the vizir (Alexias, I Vi p 177,178) 

« So obscure, that the industry of M de Guignes could only copy 
(toin 1 p 3« torn in part i p 269, &c ) the history or rather list, 
of Ihc Sehukides of Kerniin, in Bibhotheque Orientale They were 
extinguiMied before the end of the twelUh century 
b Taiernier, perhaps the only traieller who has visited Kerman de 
scribes the capital as a great ruinous i illsge, tweuty-five days journey 


tensive, though obscure," dominion on the shores of 
the Indian ocean *’ the second expelled the Arabian 
princes of Aleppo and Damascus , and the third, 
our peculiar care, invaded the Roman provinces of 
Asm Minor The generous policy of Malek con- 
tributed to their elevation he allowed the princes 
of his blood, even those whom he had vanquished 
in the field, to seek new kingdoms worthy of Ihcir 
ambition , nor was he displeased that they should 
draw away the more ardent spirits, who might have 
disturbed the tranquillity of his reign As the su- 
preme liCiTd of Ins family and nation, (he great sultan 
of Persia commanded the ohcdicncc and tribute of 
his royal brethren the tlironcs of Kerman and Nice, 
of Aleppo and Damascus , the Alabeks, and emirs 
of Syria and Mesopotamia, erected their standards 
under the shadow of his sceptre , " and the hordes 
of Turkmans overspread the plains of the western 
Asm After the death of Malek, the bands of union 
and subordination were relaxed and finally dis- 
solved the indulgence of the house of Scljuk in- 
vested their slaves with the inhcntani c of kingdoms 
and, in the oriental style, a crow d of princes arose 
from the dust of their feet 
A pnnee of the royal line, CutuI- conqueatof 
mish, the son of Izrail, the son of Scl- 
jtik, had fallen in a battle against a d ' 

Alp Arslan , and the humane v irtor had 
dropt a tear ov cr his grav c IIis five sons, strong in 
arms, ambitious of power, and eager for revenge, 
unsheathed their scyniilnrs against the son of Alp 
Arslan The two armies expected the signal, when 
the caliph, forgetful of the migesty which secluded 
him from vulgar eyes, interposed his venerable me- 
diation “ Instead of shedding the blood of your 
brethren, your brethren both in descent and faitli, 
unite your forces in a lioly war against the Greeks, 
the enemies of God and bis apostle " They listened 
to bis voice, the sultan embraced Ins rebellious kins- 
men , and tlic eldest, the valiant Solinmn, accepted 
the royal standard, vvliicli gave him tlic free conquest 
and hereditary command of the provinces of the 
Roman empire, from Arzeroum to Constantinople, 
and the unknown regions of the west * Accompanied 
by his four brothers, he passed the Euphrates the 
Turkish camp was soon seated in the neighbourhood 
of Kutaicli in Phrygia , and his flying cavalry laid 
waste the country as far as the Hellespont and the 
Black sea Since the decline of tho empire, the 
peninsula of Asm Minor had been exposed to the 
transient, though dcstructiv c, inroads of the Persians 
and Saracens, but the fruits of a lasting conquest 


Trom Ispalian, and twentj <even from Ormiiv, in tlic midst of a ferhie 
countrj (V'oya„ncii Turqiiic et cn Perse p 107 110) 

« It appean from Anna Comnein, tliat the Turks of Asia Minor 
tjie signet and chtauss of the great siittm (Alexias, 1 vi p 
170 ) and that the two sods of Soliman were detained in Ins court, (p 
180 ) 

*l'’nted by Petit de la Croix (Vie de Gengiscan, 
P 1^ ) itotnsomepoetjinostpTobabK a Persnii 
e On tlie conquest of Asia lilrnor, lu de 6uif.iies lia$ derned no a<- 
sisunce from the Turkish or Arabian writer^ w ho nmdnee a naked list 
of the Scljukides of Roum The Greeks are tinwilnn^ to expose their 
wiame and we must extort some hints from Sex litre* (n 860 80a) 
WicephoriisBryennius (p 88 01,92,&c 103,1041 mid Anna Comnena* 
(Alexias, p 91, 92, &c 16S, &c ) 
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■were resen cd for llie Turkish sultan, and his arms 
■were introduced b}' the Greeks, w ho aspired to reign 
on the ruins of flieir country Since the captivity 
of Romanus, si'v jears the feeble son of Eudocia 
had trembled under the weight of the imperial crown, 
till the provinees of the east and west were lost in 
the same month by a double rebellion of either 
chief Nicephoros was the common name, but the 
surnames of Bryennius and Botoniates distinguish 
the European and Astatic candidates Their rea- 
sons, or rather their promises, were weighed in tlie 
divan , and, after some hesitation, Soliman declared 
himself in favour of Botoniates, opened a free pas- 
sage to his troops in their march from Antioch to 
Nice, and joined the banner of the crescent to that 
of the cross After his ally had ascended the 
throne of Constantinople, the sultan was hospitably 
entertained in the suburb of Chrysopolis or Scu- 
tari , and a body of two thousand Turks was trans- 
ported into Europe, to whose dexterity and courage 
the new emperor was indebted for the defeat and 
captivity of Ins rival Bryennius But the con- 
quest of Europe was dcarlj purchased by the sa- 
crifice of Asia, Constantinople was deprived of 
the obedience and revenue of the provinces beyond 
the Bosphorus and Hellespont , and the regular 
progress of the Turks, who fortified the passes 
of the rivers and mountains, left not a hope of 
their retreat or evcpulsion Another candidate im- 
plored the aid of the sultan Melisscnus, in his 
purple robes and red buskins, attended the motions 
of the Turkish camp, and the desponding cities I 
were tempted by the summons of a Roman prince, 
who immediately surrendered them into the hands 
of the barbarians These acquisitions were con- 
firmed by a treaty' of peace with the emperor Alexi- 
us his fear of Robert compelled him to seek the 
friendship of Soliman , and it was not till after the 
sultan’s death that he extended as far as Nicomedia, 
about sixtv miles from Constantinople, the eastern 
boundary of the Roman world Trebizond alone, 
defended on either side by the sea and mountains, 
preserved at the extremity of the Euxine the ancient 
character of a Greek colony, and the future destiny 
of a Christian empire 

TheSeijiikian Since the first conquests of the ca- 
kingdomof hphs, the establishment of tlie Turks 
in Anatolia or Asia Minor was the 
most deplorable loss which the church and empire 
had sustained By the propagation of the Moslem 
faith, Soliman deserved the name of Gast, a holy 
champion , and his new kingdom, of the Romans, or 
of lioum, was added to the tables of oriental geo- 
graphy It IS described as extending from the 


V, niiton the Armenian, who^ 

<G',,Sr « 

sliniild find a Parallel pns^iGre of the simo people ir the prevnt a"c 
f*' ii’otent commis ef «embhliTes 
’■> »= iJiieVille non rontena de diI.noG« 
n tout a lcur(.rt pretendent encore anx succ£« lei moms drutahln 
Quelque Sipahis ont portfe lenrs attentats sor la pewnSe du v!i«x 


Euphrates to Constantinople, from the Black sea to 
the confines of Syna , pregnant with mines of silver 
and iron, of alum and copper, fruitful in corn and 
wine, and productive of cattle and excellent horses f 
I The wealth of Lydia, the arts of the Greeks, the 
I splendour of the Augustan age, existed only in 
I books and rnins, which were equally obscure in the 
eyes of the Scythian conquerors Yet, in tlie pie- 
sent decay, Anatolia still contains some wealthy and 
populous cities , and, under the Byzantine empire, 
they were far more ilounshingin numbers, size, and 
opulence By the choice of tlic sultan, Nice, the 
metropolis of Bitbynia,was preferred for his palace 
and fortress the seat of the Seljukian dynasty of 
Roum was planted one hundred miles from Con- 
stantinople , and the divinity of Chrisf^vvas denied 
and derided in the same temple in which it had been 
pronounced by the first general synod of the catho- 
lics The unity of God, and the mission of Maho- 
met, were preached in the moschs , the Arabian 
learning was taught in the schools , the cadhis 
judged according to the law of the Koran , the 
Turkish manners and language prevailed in the 
cities , and Turkman camps were scattered ovei the 
plains and mountains of Anatolia On the hard con- 
ditions of tribute and servitude, the Greek Chris- 
tians might enjoy the exercise of their religion , but 
their most holy eburrhes were profaned , tlieir priests 
and bishops were insulted, ^ they were compelled 
to suffer the triumph of the pagans, and the apos- 
tasy of their brethren , many thousand children were 
marked by the knife of circumcision, and many 
thousand captives were devoted to the seivicc or the 
pleasures of tlieir masters *• After the loss of Asia, 
Antioch still maintained her primitive allegiance to 
Christ and Cmsar , but the solitary province was 
separated from all Roman aid, and surrounded on 
all sides by the Mahometan povvcis The despair 
of Philaretus the governor prepared the sacrifice of 
his religion and loyalty, had not his guilt been pre- 
vented by bis son, who hastened to the Nicene 
palace, and oflered to deliver this valuable prize 
into the hands of Soliman The ambitious sultan 
mounted on horseback, and in twelve nights (for he 
reposed in the day) performed a march of six hun- 
dred miles Antioch was oppressed by the speed 
and secrecy of Ins enterprise, and the dependent 
cities, as far as Laodiceaand the confines of Aleppo,* 
obey cd the example of the metropolis From Laodi- 
cea to the Thracian Bosphorus, or arm of St 
George, the conquests and reign of Soliman ex- 
tended thirty days’jonrney in length, and in breadth 
about ten or fifteen, between the rocks of Lycia and 
the Black t,ea »■ The Turkish ignorance of naviga- 


rarenereque Grec ' (Memoircs du 


rat»Di dc 11 svna^^ue, el celle de 1 
Baron dc Tot I, tom u p 1^) 

Oie scenes of a Turkish camn as if 
Hie\ Iiad been prc«!ent Mitres corrent® in consnechi 
pliciter repetitij duer:orum coilibiis^ 'exahintnr Sis 

•od depiMable ■ccwntortboB^flil^ *** ■Khmtic 
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tion protected, for a wliilc, tbc inglorious safety of 
the emperor , but no sooner had a fleet of tuo hun- 
dred ships been eonstructed by the hands of the cap- 
ti%e Greeks, than Alexius trembled behind the walls 
of his capital His plaintn e epistles were dispersed 
over Europe, to excite the compassion of the Latins, 
and to paint the danger, the ucakness, and the 
nebes, of the city of Constantine * 
state and nil. But the most interesting conquest of 
Scljukian Turks, was that of Jeru- 
A D 038—1099 Salem,™ u Inch soon became the theatre 
of nations In their capitulation with Omar, the 
inhabitants had stipulated the assurance of their 
religion and property , but tbc articles were inter- j 
preted by a master, against whom it was dangerous j 
to dispute, and in the four hundred years of the j 
reign of the caliphs, the political climate of Jeru- 
salem was exposed to the Mcissitudcs of storm and 
sunshine " By the increase of proselytes and popu- 
lation, tbc Mahometans might excuse their usurpa- 
tion of three-fourths of the city but a peculiar 
quarter was resened for the patriarch with his 
clergy and people , a tribute of two pieces of gold 
was the price of protection, and the sepulchre of 
Christ, with the church of the resurrection, was still 
left in the hands of his notaries Of those sotarics, 
the most numerous and respectable portion were 
strangers to Jerusalem the pilgnm-igcs to the Holy 
Land had been stimulated, rather than suppressed, 
by the conquest of the Arabs , and the enthusiasm 
which had always prompted these perilous journeys, 
was nourished by the congenial passions of grief and 
indignation A cron d of pilgrims from the oast and 
west continued to sisit the holy sepulchre, and the 
adjacent sanctuaries, more especially at the fcstnal 
of Easter and the Greeks and Latins, the Ncsto- 
rians and Jacobites, the Copts and Abyssinians, the 
Armenians and Georgians, maintained the chapels, 
the clergy, and the poor of their rcspoctiie commu- 
nions The harmony of prayer in so many larious 
tongues, tbc worship of so many nations in the com- 
mon temple of their religion, might haie aflbrdcd a 
spectacle of edification and peace , but the zeal of 
the Christian sects was imbittcred by hatred and re- 
venge , and in the kingdom of a suITering Messiah, 
who had pardoned his enemies, they aspired to com- 
mand and persecute their spiritual brethren The 


1 In hu epistle to the count of Flanders Alriciiis seems to fill too low 
^'-'"'1 J't It « approved Iiy Diinnce. 
(Wot ad Aiexiad p 335 ficr } and paraplira^d by the abbot Guib^t 
n contemporary historian The Greek text no loncrer exists and eyc)\ 
translator and acribe might «a\ Mitli Gliibert (p 476) verbis veslila 
TOfi*, a privilege ofmo^t iiidefniite latitude 

Our best fund fop the his(or) of Jeruxilem from Hemchii* to the 
crusades is contained in two lar^e md origini! p'i«aa„es of William 

® CJIl'e principal autlrnr 
of the Gesta Del per Francos. M de rui).iies lias composed a very 
learned Alemoire sur le Commerce des Francois dans Ic Levant avaiit 
(Mem de I Academic des Iiiscriptiona, tom xxxau 

p 467. — «i00 } 

a Secundum Dominorum dispositionem pleriimqueliicidaplcrumqne 
nnbila recepit niterralla et niKratantium more temporitm prssentinm 
maabatur mitrespirahatqualitate (I i c 3 p 630) The Latinitj of 
iHiam of Tyre IS bj no means contemptible but m his account of 
‘ .'® *“*’ *“ therecoverj of Jerusalem, he exceeds the 
true account by thirty years 

1 .-L ft‘fe.‘'*]l'®'‘™i'.*''''C'“rlemaBnewithlheHolj Land sccEi.iu 
' le p Ts-sa ) Constantine Porphjm 
iCrTJi r® lorp'r". I II C 86 p 80 ) and Rii,i 

tom A D 80D ^o 13 14 IX) i i h 

r Tlie whph jilted his pniilegcs, Amalphilauis tins aroieis et 


prc-6minencc was asserted by the spirit and num- 
bers of the Franks , and tbc greatness of Clinrle- 
magne® protected both tbc Lnlin pilgrims, and t1 c 
catholics of the cast The poicrty of Carthage, 
Alexandria, and Jerusalem, was relieved by the 
alms of that pious emperor, and many monasteries 
of Palestine were founded or restored by bis liberal 
devotion Hanin Alrasliid, the greatest of the Ab- 
bassidcs, esteemed in Ins Christian brotlicr a similar 
supremacy of genius and power tbcir friendship 
was cemented by a frequent intercourse of gifts and 
> embassies, and the calipb, without resigning the 
substantial dominion, presented the emperor w ith 
the keys of the holy scpiilclirc, and perhaps of tlic 
city of Jerusalem In tbc decline of the Cnrloiin- 
gian monarrliy, the republic of Amnlpbi promoted 
the interest of trade and religion in the cast Her 
scsscis transported the Latin pilgrims to the coasts 
of Egypt ,md Palcatinc, and desened, by tlicir use- 
ful imports, the fas our and alliance of the Fatimitc 
caliphs p an annual fair was instituted on mount 
Ciliary , and the Italian merchants founded the 
coiiicnt and hospital of St lolm of Jerusalem, the 
cradle of the monastic and military order, winch lias 
since reigned in the isles of Rhodes and of Malta 
Had the Christian pilgrims been content to rcicrc 
the tomb of a prophet, the disciples of Mnlionict, in- 
stead of blaming, would line mutated, tlicir piety 
but these rigid Uintai mit w ere scindnlizcd by a 
norsliip which represents tlic birth, death, and re- 
surrection, of a God, the catholic images were 
branded with the name of idols, and the Moslems 
smiled With indignations nt the miraculous flame, 
which was kindled on the cic of Easter in the holy 
sepulchre' This pious fraud, first dciiscd in the 
ninth century,* was dcioutly chcrislicd by the Latin 
crusaders, and is annually repeated hy the clergy of 
the Greek, Armenian, and Coptic sects,* who im- 
pose on the credulous spectators'* for their own 
benefit, and that of tlicir tyrants In cicry age, a 
principle of toleration lias been fortified by a sense 
of interest, and tbc reicnuc of the prince and liis 
emir was increased each year, by the expense and 
tribute of so many thousand strangers 
The rciolntion which transferred 
the sceptre from the Abbassidcs to the wife n'lipiis' 
Fatimitcs was a benefit, rather than * ° 


I r; » iiLi I’ ) The Indc of Venire lo 
hm I . "® proHiire m old n lillc unless we ndnpl (lie 

31*"''®*™" » Frenclimm who mistook the two factions of 

. aT?,^I®"® ' forlhe lenetnnsnnd Parisians, 

tom , ,rw»'',® ’”" ® ®‘!L?®"’'®'®'" (»l’"d Assennn Bihliot OrienI 
lurtoriaK ’’ ®*®>»l>''»‘'t*'e«nbelii,foflhcraliplnndOie 

"PI’"' ‘*'® Mahomelans 

tnemselres for the truth of this (lerpetiial Unnirle 

hB«narelri'.'!!iri^IlSI."i« ••I'torj Ihc learned Mosheim 

dflSmme m^cU^n'chrl''’ " «’ 

17 e II p aim) nnoles the Ilinenry 
The — »b'JL ® " "'™ ' •*' msaleni A D 870 
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dAl??n‘M IP 621-627) Maun, 

are miwleH ',?*,i' describe this extrivaLanl farce The citliohcs 
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J^nl. AhmU ■*‘' Ches alter D Ariielix tom ii n 140 
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an injur} , to tlic Holy Land A sovereign resident 
in Egypt, was more sensible of tbe importance of 
chnstian trade , and tbe emirs of Palestine ere 
less remote from the justice and power of the throne 
But the third of these Fatimite caliphs was the fa- 
mous Hakem,* a frantic jouth, who was delivered by 
his impiety and despotism from the fear either of 
God or man , and whose reign was a wild mixture 
of vice and folly. Regardless of the most ancient 
customs of Egypt, he imposed on the women an ab- 
solute conhnement the restraint excited the cla- 
mours of both sexes , their clamours provoked his 
fury , a part of Old Cairo w as delivered to the flames , 
and the guards and citizens were engaged many 
dajs in a bloody conflict At first the caliph de- 
clared himself a zealous mussulman, the founder or 
benefactor of moschs and colleges tu elve hundred 
and ninety copies of the Koran were transcribed at 
his expense in letters of gold , and his edict extir- 
pated the vineyards of the Upper Egypt But Ins 
vanity vias soon flattered bv the hope of introducing 
a new religion he aspired above the fame of a 
prophet, and styled himself the visible image of the 
most high God, who, after nine apparitions on earth, 
was at length manifest in Ins rojal person At the 
name of Hakem, the lord of the living and the dead, 
every knee was bent in religious adoration Ins mys- 
tenes were performed on a mountain near Cairo 
sixteen thousand converts had signed his profession 
of faith , and at the present hour, a free and war- 
like people, the Druses of mount Libanos, arc per- 
suaded of the life and divinity of a madman and 
tyrant r In Ins divine character, Hakem hated the 
Jews and Christians, as the servants of liis rivals 
while some remains of prejudice or prudence still 
pleaded in fav our of Uie law of Mahomet Both in 
Egypt and Palestine, his cruel and wanton persecu- 
tion made some martyrs and many apostates the 
common rights and special privileges of the secta- 
nes were equally disregarded , and a general inter- 
dict was laid on the devotion ofstrangers and natives 
Sacriiese of temple of the Christian world, the 
A.^*‘*ioo3 ®*****’°^^ resurrection, was demo- 

lished to Its foundations, the lumi- 
nous prodigy of Easter was interrupted, and much 
profane labour was exhausted to destroy the cavern 
the rock which properly constitutes the holy sepul- 
chre At the report of this sacrilege, the nations of 
Europe were astonished and afflicted but instead 
of arming in the defence of the Holy Land, they 
contented themselves with burning or banishing the 
Jews, as the secret adv isers of the impious barba- 
rian * "i et the calamities of J ernsalem were in some 


X S«e p Herlielnt (BiWiol Orientale, p 411 / nenaudot fHist Pa 
®)7 4W 401)EImc.n, {H.‘t Wen n J2ll 
323 ) and Marei, (p 334— 180 ) an liistnrian ofEsj pt, I ian<Iited b\ neialn 
""oGerman^^andierballj interpreted tome bvalViend 
r The reliCTon of the Druw is concealed ba their ignorance and 

K".SC,1 

lOTO ® Annals of Baronius and Pap, A% 


a Per Idem tempos ex universo orhe tarn mnumeiabjlis mnllitudo 


measure alleviated by the inconstancy or repentance 
of Hakem himself, and the royal mandate was 
sealed for the restitution of the churches, when the 
ty rant was assassinated by the emissaries of his 
sister The succeeding caliphs resumed the maxims 
of religion and policy , a free toleration was again 
granted , with the pious aid of the emperor of Con- 
stantinople, the holy sepulchre arose from its ruins, 
and, after a short abstinence, the pilgnms returned 
with an increase of appetite to the spiritual feast “ 
In the sea-voyage of Palestine, the dangers were 
frequent, and the opportunities rare , but the con- 
V ersion of Hungary opened a safe communication 
between Germany and Greece The chanty of St 
Stephen, the apostle of his kingdom, reliev ed and 
conducted his itinerant brethren ,•* and from Bel- 
grade to Antioch, they traversed fifteen hundred 
miles of a chnstian empire Among the t » , 

, , o " Jncrea«c of pil- 

Eranks, the zeal of pilgrimage pre- enmases, 
vailed beyond the example of former ^ 
times , and the roads were covered with multitudes 
i of either sex, and of every rank, who professed their 
contempt of life, so soon as they should have kissed 
the tomb of their Redeemer Princes and prelates 
abandoned the care of their dominions, and the 
numbers of these pious caravans were a prelude to 
the armies which marched in the ensuing age under 
the banner of the cross About thirty years before 
the first crusade, the archbishop of Mentz, with the 
bishops of Utrecht, Bamberg, and Ratisbon, under- 
took this laborious journey from the Rhine to the 
Jordan , and the multitude of their follow ers amount- 
ed to seven thousand persons At Constantinople, 
they were hospitably entertained by the emperor, 
but the ostentation of their wealth provoked the 
assault of the wild Arabs , they drew their swords 
with scrupulous reluctance, and sustained a siege 
in the village of Capernaum, till they were rescued 
by the venal protection of the Fatimite emir After 
visiting the holy places, they embarked for Italy, 
but only a remnant of two thousand arm ed in safety 
in their native land Ingulphus, a secretary of 
William the Conqueror, was a companion of this 
pilgrimage be observes that they sallied from 
Normandy, thirty stout and well-appointed horse- 
men , but that they repassed the Alps, twenty mise- 
rable palmers, with the staff in their hand, and the 
wallet at their back ' 


After the defeat of the Romans, the j 

tranquillity of the Fatimite caliphs was Tu<ia?em by the 
invaded by the Turks «> One of the a'’d 
lieutenants of Malck Shah, Atsiz the 
Canzmian, marched into Syna at the head of a 


bis liomimim priiis sperare poteiat Orilo inferions plebis m 
diorres re-cs et comitcs priLsules 

™ PliiribBs enim rratTent "* e”id, 

Tf"’! propria revertcreiilur (Glaber.l ii c fi ^ 

ntiei Historians of France tom x p 50) > i' c e Uoi 

-3in evimin« w^tlttr St"ll ”hen folradeTamonSco 
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powcrfal arm}, and reduced Damascus by famine 
and the sword Hems, and the other cities of the 
province, acknowledged the caliph of Bagdad and 
the sultan of Persia , and the victorious emir ad- 
vanced without resistance to the hanks of the Nile 
the Fatimitc was preparing to fly into the heart of 
Africa but the negroes of his guard and the inha- 
bitants of Cairo made a desperate sally, and re- 
pulsed the Turk from the confines of Eg} pL In his 
retreat, he indulged the licence of slaughter and 
rapine, the judge and notaries of Jerusalem were 
invited to his camp, and their c\ecution was follow* 
ed by the massacre of three thousand citi/cns The 
cruelty or the defeat of Atsiz was soon punished hj 
the sultan Toucush, the brother of Malck Shah, who 
with a higher title and more formidable powers, as- 
serted the dominion of Syria and Palestine The 
house of Scljuk reigned about twenty jears in Je- 
rusalem ,‘ but the hereditary command of the holy 
city and territorj was intrusted or abandoned to the 
emir Ortok.thc chief of a tnbe of Turkmans, whose 
children, after their expulsion from Palestine, form- 
ed two dynasties on the borders of Armenia and 
Ass} ria ' The oriental Christians and the Latin 
pilgrims deplored a revolution, which, instead of the 
regular government and old alliance of the caliphs, 
imposed on their necks the iron joke of the strangers 
of the north b In his court and camp the great 
sultan had adopted in some degree the arts and 
manners of Persia , but the bod} of the Turkish na- 
tion, and more especially the pastoral tribes, still 
breathed the flcrcencss of the desert From Nice to 
Jerusalem, the western countries of Asia were a 
scene of foreign and domestic hostility , and the 
shepherds of Palestine, who held a precanons sway 
on a doubtful frontier, had neither leisure nor capa- 
city to await the slow profits of commercial and re- 
ligious freedom The pilgrims, who, through innu- 
merable perils, had reached the gates of Jerusalem, 
were the victims of private rapine or public oppres- 
sion, and often sunk under the pressure of famine 
and disease, before they were permitted to salute the 
holy sepulchre A spirit of native barbarism, or 
recent zeal, prompted the Turkmans to insult tho 
clergy of every sect the patriarch was dragged bj 
the hair along the pavement, and cast into a dungeon, 
to extort a ransom from the sjmpathy of his flock , 
and the divine worship in the church of the resur- 
rection was often disturbed by the savage rudeness 
of Its masters The pathetic talc excited the mil- 
lions of the west to march under the standard of the 
cross to the relief of the Holy Land and }et how 

trifling is the sum of these accumulated evils, if 
1 

e From tlie expedition of T<ar Atniz (A 11 4GS A D 1070} to the 
expill<inii of the Ortohide^ (A D 1090 ) V et VV illnm oFTjre (I i c 
0 p 033)'iwrte thit Jerusalem vn Hurt} eijtlit }ears in the hands 
of the Turks, *ind an Arabic chronicle quoted by Pafti, (tom iv p 
202.) supposes, that the city n-is reduced hy a C'lrizmim general to 
the obedience of the caliph of Bsedad A H 403 A D 1070 These 
early dates arc not ser} compatible irilh the itcneial history of Asia, 
and I am sure, that as late as A D 1004 the rejtnum Aibyin 
iiicum (of Cairo) still prevailed m Palestine (Baronins, A D 1004 
No 50) 

f De Guigiies Hist des Huns tom i p 219—252 

C VVilkriii T}r I i c 8 p 634 who strives liard to mn<;iiir] the 
Christian grierauces. The Turks exacted an anreut from each pilgrim 


compared with tho single act of tho sacrilege of 
Hakem, which had been so paticntl} endured by 
the Latin Christians' A slighter provocation in- 
flamed the more irascible temper of their descend- 
ants a new bpiritliad arisen of religious chivalry 
and papal dominion a nerve was touched of ex- 
quisite feeling, and the sensation vibrated to the 
heart of Europe 


CHAP LVIII 

0>igtn andnvmheis of the fi\si crusade — Chatacters 
of the Latin piinccs — T/titr maich to Constan- 
tinople — Policy of the Gtcth empeioi Alexius — 
Conquest of A’lcc, Anftoeh, and Jeiusalem, by the 
Flanks — Dclu nance of the holy srpiilchie — 
Godfieij of Jtouillon^ Jii St king of Jiiitsalem — 
Institutions of the Ft ench or Latin I ingdoni 

About twent} V cars after the conquest . 

» - . . . n, . .. .. The first criisadr, 

of Jerusalem b} the Turks, the hoi} A D losj-iopg 

sepulchre was visited b} a hermit of 
the name of Peter, a native of Amiens, in the pro- 
vince of Picard} * in France IIis resentment and 
sjmpathy were excited by his own injuries and the 
oppression of the Christian name , he mingled his 
tears with those of the patriarch, and earnestly in- 
quired, if no hopes of relief could be entertained 
from the Greek emperors of the cast The patriarch 
exposed the vices and weakness of the successors 
of Constantine “I will rouse," exclaimed the 
hermit, “the martial nations of Europe in }our 
cause and Europe was obedient to the call of the 
hermit The astonished patriarch dismissed him 
with epistles of credit and complaint, and no sooner 
did he land at Ban, than Peter hastened to kiss 
the feet of the Boiiian pontiff IIis stature was 
small, his appearance contemptible, but lux eje 
was keen and livcl} , and lie possessed that vehe- 
mence of speech, which seldom fails to impart the 
persuasion of the soul ^ He was born of a gentle- 
man's famil},(for we must now adopt a modern 
idiom, ).and his militarj service was under the neigh- 
bouring counts of Boulogne, the heroes of the first 
crusade But he soon relinquished the sword and 
the world, and if it be true, that his wife, however 
noble, was aged and uglj, he might withdraw, with 
the less reluctance, from her bed to a convent, and 
at length to a hermitage In this austere solitude, 
his bod} was emaciated, his fancy was inflamed, 
whatever he wished, he believed , whatever he be- 
lieved, he saw in dreams and revelations From 

The capliar of tlie Franke is now fourteen dollars ond Europe docs 
not cnitiphin of tins voliintnr} tax 
» Whim^irrl enough is the orig^iii of the name of,PieAiift,nnd from 
thence of Ptcardie which doe^ not date earlier tlnn A D ISOO It 
was nn aeidcmieal joke, an epithet fir^t applied to tlie qinrrel<nine 
humour of tho^e students in the Uiii«er«ity of Pari« who rime from 
tlw frontier of France and Flanders; (Vale^ii Nutitia Galliariiin, p 447 
Idon^ueriie Description dc h France p 64 ) 

^ William of lyre (1 i c It p C37, C38 } tints describes the hermit 
Pnsilln* per^iiH contcmptibilis %iv*it.i< iiircenii et ociiliim habeiis 
pei^picacem gnliimqne et sponte fluent ei non decrat eloquium See 
Albert A(|iiensis p 1H5 Guibert, p 482 Anna Comnena lu Alexiad 
1 X p 284|&c with Ducange 8 notes, p 349 
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Jerusalem, the pilgrim returned an accomplished, 
fanatic , but as he excelled in the popular madness 
of the times, pope Urban the second received him 
as a piophct, applauded his glorious design, pro- 
mised to support it in a general council, and en- 
couraged him to proclaim the deliverance of the 
Holy Land Invigorated by the approbation of the 
pontiff, his zealous missionary traversed, witli speed 
and success, the provinces of Italy and Fiance 
His diet was abstemious, his prayers long and fer- 
vent, and the alms which he received with one hand, 
he distributed with the other his head was bare, 
his feet naked, his meagre body was wrapt in a 
coarse garment , hchorc and displaced a weighty 
crucifix, and the ass on which he rode was sanc- 
tified in the public eye, by the service of the man 
of God He preached to innumerable crowds in 
the churches, the streets, and the highways the 
hermit entered with equal confidence the palace and 
the cottage , and the people, for all were people, were 
impetuously moved by his call to repentance and 
arms When he painted the sufferings of the na- 
tives and pilgrims of Palestine, every heait was 
melted to compassion , every breast glowed with 
indignation, vv hen he challenged the w aniors of the 
age to defend their brethren, and rescue their Sa- 
viour his Ignorance of art and language was com- 
pensated by sighs, and tears, and ejaculations , and 
Peter supplied the deficiency of reason by loud and 
frequent appeals to Christ and his mother, to the 
saints and angels of paradise, with whom he had 
personally conversed The most perfect orator of 
Athens might have envied the success of his elo- 
quence the lustic enthusiast inspired the passions 
which he felt, and Christendom expected with im- 
patience the counsels and decrees of the supreme 
pontiff 

Urinn 11 ID the magnanimous spirit of Gregory 

^uncii of Pia the seventh had already embraced the 
A ’n 1095 design of arming Europe against Asia, 
the ardour of his zeal and ambition 
still breathes in his epistles from either side of the 
Alps, fifty thousand catholics had enlisted undci 
the banner of St Peter,® and his successor reveals 
Ins intention of marching jit their head against the 
impious sectaries of Mahomet But the glory or 
leproach of executing, though not in person, this 
holy enterprise, was reserved for Urban the second, ■> 
the most faithful of his disciples He undertook the 
conquest of the east, whilst the larger portion of 
Rome was possessed and fortified by his rival Gui- 
bert of Ravenna, who contended with Urban for the 
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name and honours of the pontificate He attempted 
to unite the powers of the west, at a time when the 
princes were separated from the church, and the 
people from their princes, by the excommunication 
which himself and his predecessors had thundered 
against the emperor and the king of France Philip 
the first, of Fiance, supported with patience the 
censurev which he had provoked by bis scandalous 
life and adulteious marriage Henry the fourth, of 
Germany, asserted the right of investitures, the 
prerogative of confirming his bishops bj the deliv ery 
of the ring and crosier But the empcroi's party 
was crushed in Italy by the aims of the Normans 
and the countess Mathilda, and the long quarrel 
had been recently envenomed by the revolt of his 
son Conrad and the shame of his wife,® who, in the 
synods of Constance and Placentia, confessed the 
manifold prostitutions to which she had been ex- 
posed by a husband regardless of her honour and 
his own f So popular was the cause of Urban, so 
weighty was his influence, that the council which 
he summoned at Placentia® was composed of two 
bundled bishops of Italj, France, Burgundy, Swa- 
bia, and Bavaria Four thousand of the clergy, and 
thirty thousand of the laity, attended this important 
meeting , and, as the most spacious cathedral would 
have been inadequate to the multitude, the session 
of seven days were held in a plain adjacent to the 
city The ambassadois of the Gicck emperor, 
Alexius Comnenus, were introduced to plead the 
distress of their sovereign and the danger of Con- 
stantinople, which was divided only by a narrow 
sea from the victorious Turks, the common enemies 
of the Christian name In their suppliant address 
they flattered the pride of the Latin piinces , and, 
appealing at once to their policy and religion, ex- 
horted them to repel the barbarians on the confines 
of Asia, rather than to expect them in the heart of 
Europe At the sad talc of the misery and perils of 
their eastern brethren, the assembly burst luto 
tears the most eager champions declared their 
readiness to march , and the Greek ambassadors 
were dismissed with the assurance of a speedy and 
powerful succour The relief of Constantinople 
was included in the larger and most distant project 
of the deliverance of Jerusalem , but the prudent 
Urban adjourned the final decision to a second 
synod, which he proposed to celebrate in some city 
of Fiance in the autumn of the same jear The 
short delay would propagate the flame of enthusi- 
asm, and Ins firmest hope was in a nation of sol- 
diers, still proud of the pre-eminence of their 
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name, and ambitious to emulate their hero Charle- 
magne,' who, in the popular Romance of Turpin,^ 
had achle^ ed the conquest of the Holy Land A 
latent niotnc of affection or vanity might influcnrc 
the choice of Urban he Mas himself a native of 
France, a monk of Clugnj, and the first of his coun- 
trymen who ascended the throne of St Peter The 
pope had illustrated his family and province , nor 
IS there perhaps a more exquisite gratifiration than 
to revisit, in a conspicuous dignitj, the humble and 
laborious scenes of our jouth 
^ j f Cl occasion some surprise that 

mnnt, A D loils tlic Roniaii pontiif should erect, in the 
November heart of France, the tribunal fiom 
whence he hurled his anathemas against the king, 
but our surprise will vanish so soon as vie form a 
just estimate of a king of France of the eleventh 
centurj ' Philip the first ii as the great-grandson of 
Hugh Capet, the founder of the picscnt race, who, 
in the decline of Charlemagne’s postentj, added the 
regal title to his patrimonial estates of Pans and 
Orleans In tins narrow compass, he was possessed 
of wealth and jurisdiction, but in the rest of 
France, Hugh and his first descendants were no 
moic than the feudal lords of about sixtj dukes and 
counts, of independent and hcreditarj power,™ who 
disdained the control of law s and legal assemblies, 
and w hose disregai d of their sov creign w as rev enged 
by the disobedience of their inferior vassals At 
Clermont, in the territories of the count of Au- 
vergne," the pope might brave with impunitj the 
resentment of Philip, and the council winch he 
convened in that citj was not less numerous or 
respectable than the synod of Placentia ® Besides 
his court and council of Roman cardinals, he was 
supported by thirteen archbishops and two hundred 
and twentj -five bishops , the number of mitred pre- 
lates was computed at four hundred , and the fathers 
of the church w ere blessed by the saints, and en- 
lightened by the doctors of the age From the ad- 
jacent kingdoms, a martial train of lords and knights 
of power and renown attended the council,i’in high 
expectation of its resolves , and such was the ardour 
of zeal and curiosity, that the city was filled, and 
many thousands, in the month of November, erected 
their tents or huts in the open field A session of 

Litnire*, 81 boms em mnribus v idcimiii non illico francos homines 
nppellemusl (p 47R) He own» however that the vivncity wniie 
French de),eiietatea into petulance among forei„licra, (p 4&1 ) oiid vim 
loqii iciouvncsi, (p 502.) 

1 Per viam qiiam jamdudiim Camilla niagnua mirificiis rex Franco 
rum iptari fecit uaqnc C P (Gesta Ftaiicorum, p I Robert Monarch 
Hist Hiem« I i p 33 &c) 
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II (A I) IU2 ) and IS respectfully qtinleil hy the abbot SuLcr in the 
{.real riirniiicles of SL Denys (Fabric Bibllot Latin medii iCri, edit 
Mansi tom iv n 101 ) 

I Bee Elat de la France, by the Count deBoiilainvilhers tom i p 180 
—182 anil the second volume of the Observations sur I'Jlistoire de 
France by the Abbe dc Mablv 

m In the nrov mces of the south of the Loire the first Capeltans 
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Bretagne Aqiiitam, Biirgimdy Lorraine, and rianders, contracted the 
name and limits of the proper France See Hadrian Vales Notitia 
Galharimi 

n *I hese counts a a nunger branch of the dukes of Aqiiitam were at 
length despoiled of the greatest part of their country by I’hilip Augus. 


eight days produced some useful or cdifjing canons 
for the reformation of manners, a severe censure 
was pronounced against the licence of private war, 
the truce of God '■ was confirmed, a suspension ot 
hostilities during four dajs of the week, women 
and priests were pheed under the safeguard of the 
church , and a protection of three j cars was extend- 
ed to huibandmcn diul mcrehanis, the defenceless 
victims of military rapine But a law, however 
venerable be the sanction, cannot suddenly trans- 
form the temper of the times, and the benevolent 
cflbrts of Urban deserve the less praise, since he 
laboured to appease some domestic quarrels, that he 
might spread the flames of war from the Atlantic to 
the Euphrates From the sjnod of Placentia, the 
rumour of his great design had gone forth among 
the nations the elergj on their return Ind preached 
in cverj diocese the merit and glorj of the dclitci- 
ance of the IIolj Land , and when the pope aseend- 
ed a loftj scaflold in the market-place of Clermont, 
his eloquence was addressed to a well-prepared and 
impatient audience His topics were obvious, his 
exhortation was vehement, his success inevilnble 
The orator was interrupted bj the shout of thou- 
sands, who with one voice, ami in their rustic idiom, 
cxelaimecl aloud, “ God wills it, God wills it "r 
“ It IS indeed the will of God,” replied the pope, 
“ and let this memorable word, the inspiration 
surclj of the Holj Spirit, be for ever adopted as 
jour crj of battle to animate the devotion and cou- 
rage of the champions of Cliiist His cross is the 
Symbol of jour salvation , wear it, a red, a bloodj 
cross, as an external mark, on jour breasLs or 
shoulders, as a pledge of jour sacred and irrevoca- 
ble engagement ” The proposal was joj fully ac- 
cepted , great numbers, both of the elergj and laitj, 
impressed on their garments the sign of the cross,* 
and solicited the pope to march at their head This 
dangerous honour was declined bj the more prudent 
successor of Gregorj, who alleged the schism of the 
church, and the duties of his pastoral ofiiec, rccon- 
mcndingto the faithful, who were disqualified by 
sex or profession, bj ,igc or infirmitj, to aid, with 
their prajers and alms, the personal service of their 
robust brethren The name and pow ers of his legate 
he devolved on Adhcmar bishop of Puy, the first 
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wbo bad received the cross at his hands The 
foremost of the temporal chiefs was Ra} raond count 
of Tlionlouse, whose ambassadors in the council 
excused the absence, and pledged the honour, of 
their master After the confession and absolution 
of their sms, the champions of the cross were dis- 
missed Milh a supeifluous admonition to invite their 
countrymen and friends , and tlieir departure for the 
Holy Land was fixed to the festival of the Assump 
tion, the fifteenth of August, of the ensuing year • 
Justice of tiic So familiar, and as it were so natu- 

cru<adcs man, IS the practice of violence; 

that our indulgence allows the slightest provocation^ 

« the most disputable right, as a suITicicnt ground of 
national hostility But the name and nature of a 
hobj wat demands a more rigorous scrutiny , nor 
can we hastily believe, that the servants of the 
Prince of peace would unsheath the sword of de- 
struction, unless the motive were pure, the quarrel 
legitimate, and the necessity inevitable The policy 
of an action may he determined from the tardy 
lessons of experience , hut, befoie we act, our con- 
science should be satisfied of the justice and pro- 
priety of our enterprise In the age of the cru- 
sades, the Christians, both of the east and west, 
were persuaded of their lawfulness and merit , 
their arguments are clouded by the perpetual abuse 
of Scripture and rhetoric , but they seem to insist 
on the nglit of natural and religious defence, their 
peculiar title to the Holy Land, and the impiety of 
their pagan and Mahometan foes “ I The right of 
a just defence may fairly include our civil and 
spiritual allies it depends on the existence of dan- 
ger and that danger must he estimated by the two- 
fold consideration of the malice, and the power, of 
our enemies A peinicious tenet has been imputed 
to the Mahometans, the duty of extirpating all other 
religions by the sword This charge of ignorance 
and bigotry is refuted by the Koran, by the histoi7 
of the mussulman conquerors, and by their public 
and legal toleration of the Christian worship But 
it cannot be denied, that the oriental churches are 
depressed under their iron yoke , that, in peace and 
war, they assert a divine and indefeasible claim of 
universal empire , and that, in their orthodox creed, 
the unbelieving nations are continually threatened 
with the loss of religion or liberty In the eleventh 
century, the victorious arms of the Tuiks presented 
a real and urgent apprehension of these losses 
They had subdued, in less than thirty years, the 
kingdoms of Asia, as far as Jerusalem and the 
Hellespont, and the Greek empire tottered on the 
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verge of destruction Besides an honest sympathy 
for their brethren, the Latins had a right and in- 
terest in the support of Constantinople, the most 
important barrier of the west , and the privilege of 
defence must reach to prevent, as well as to repel, 
an impending assaolt But tins salutary purpose 
might have been accomplished by a moderate suc- 
cour , and our calmer leason must disclaim tlie in- 
numerable hosts and remote operations, which over- 
whelmed Asia and depopulated Europe, II Pa- 
lestine could add nothing to the stiength or safety 
of the Latins , and fanaticism alone could pretend 
to justify the conquest of that distant and narrow 
province The Christians affirmed that their inalien- 
able title to the promised land had been sealed by 
the blood of their divine Saviour it was their right 
and duty to rescue Iheir inheritance from the unjust 
possessois, who profaned his sepulchre, and op- 
pressed the pilgnmage of liis disciples Vainly 
would it he alleged that the pre-eminence of Jeru- 
salem, and the sanctity of Palestine, have been 
abolished with the Mosaic law , that the God of the 
Christians is not a local deity, and that the recovery 
of Bethlem or Calvary, his cradle or his tomb, wiU 
not atone for tlie violation of the moral precepts of 
Bie gospel Such arguments glance aside from the 
leaden shield of superstition, and the religious 
mind will not easily relinquish its liold on the sacred 
ground of mysteiy and miracle HI But the holy 
wars which have been waged in every climate of 
the globe, fiom Egypt to Livonia, and from Peru to 
Hindostan, require the support of some more gene- 
ral and flexible tenet It has been often supposed, 
and sometimes affirmed, that a diiference of leligion 
IS a worthy cause of hostility , that obstinate un- 
believers may be slam or subdued by the champions 
of the cross, , and that grace is the sole fonntain of 
dominion as well as of mercy Above four hun- 
dred years before the first crusade, the eastern and 
western piovinces of the Roman empire had been 
acquired about the same time, and in the same 
manner, by the barbarians of Germany and Arabia 
Time and treaties bad legitimated the conquests of 
the c/nistian Pranks, but in the eyes of their sub- 
jects and neighbours, the Mahometan princes were 
still tyrants and usurpers, who, by the arms of war 
or rebellion, might be lawfully driven from their 
unlawful possession 
As the manners of the Christians were 
relaxed, their discipline of penance r 
was enforced , and with the multipli- ‘•"'sences 
cation of sms, the remedies were multiplied In the 
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primitive cliuicli, a voluntary and open confesMon 
prepared the work oF atonement In the middle 
ages, the hishops and priests interrogated the rri- 
niinal , compelled him to account for his thoughts, 
words, and actions , and prescribed the terms of 
Ills reconciliation with God But as this discre- 
tionary power might alternately he abused h} in- 
dulgence and tyranny, a rule of discipline was 
framed, to inform and regulate the spiritual judges 
This mode of legislation w as in\ ented bj the Greeks , 
their pcnitenlials * were translated, or imitated, in 
the Latin church , and, in the time of Charlemagne, 
the clergy of every diocese were proiidcd with a 
code, which they prudently concealed from the 
knowledge of the vulgar In this dangerous esti- 
mate of crimes and punishments, carh ease was 
supposed, each diircrcncc was remarked, bj the cv- 
penence or penetration of the monks , some sins arc 
enumerated which innocence could not base sus- 
pected, and others which reason cannot belies c , 
and the more ordinarj oflcnccs of fornication and 
adultery, of peijin^ and sacrilege, of rapine and 
murder, were e\piatcd by a penance, which, acrord- 
ing to the various circumstances, was prolonged 
from forty days to seven jears During this term 
of mortification, the patient was healed, the criminal 
was absolved, bj a salutary icgimcn of fasts and 
prayers the disorder of his dress vv as expressive of 
gnef and remorse , and he hiimblj abstained from 
all the business and pleasure of social life But 
the rigid execution of these laws would have depo- 
pulated the palace, the camp, and the city, the 
barbarians of the west believed and trembled, but 
nature often rebelled against piinciplc , and the 
magistrate laboured without efTect to enforce the 
jurisdiction of the priest A literal accomplishment 
of penance was indeed impracticable , the guilt of 
adultery was multiplied bj dailj repetition , that of 
homicide might involve the massacre of a whole 
people , each act was separately numbered , and, in 
those times of anarchy and vice, a modest sinner 
might easily incur a debt of three hundred years 
His insolvency was relieved by a commutation, or 
indulgence, a j car of penance was appreciated at 
twenty-six soltdi^ of silver, about four pounds ster- 
ling, for the neb , at three solidi, or nine shillings, 
for the indigent and these alms were soon appro- 
priated to the use of the church, which derived, 
from the redemption of sins, an inexhaustible source 
of opulence and dominion A debt of three bun- 
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dred years, or twelve hundred pounds, was enough 
to impoverish a plentiful fortune, the scarcity of 
gold and silver was supplied by the alienation ot 
land , and the princely donations of Pepin and 
Charlemagne are expressly given for the remedy of 
their soul It IS a maxim of the civil law, that who- 
soever cannot pay with bis purse, must pay with his 
body, and the practice of llagcllation was adopted 
by the monks, a cheap, though painful, equivalent 
By a fantastic arithmetic, a year of penance was 
taxed at three thousand lashes and such was the 
skill and patience of a famous hermit, St Dominic 
of the iron cuirass,*’ that in six days be could dis- 
charge an entire century, by a whipping of three < 
hundred thousand stripes IIis example was fol- 
lowed by many penitents of both sexes , and, ns a 
vicarious sacnllcc was accepted, a sturdy disci- 
plinnnan might expiate on his own back the sins of 
his benefactors <> These compensations of the purse 
and the person introduced, in the eleventh century, 
a more honourable mode of satisfaction The merit 
of military service against the Saracens of Afrira 
and Spain, had been allowed bv thcpicdcccssors of 
Urban the second In the council of Clermont, that 
pope procHimcd a plena) g indulgence to those vv ho 
should enlist under the banner of the cross, the 
absolution of all their sms, and a full receipt tor all 
that might bo due of canonical penance * The cold 
philosophy of modern times is incapable of feeling 
the impression that was made on a sinful and fanatic 
world At the voice of their pastor, the robber, the 
incendiary, the homicide, arose by thousands to re- 
deem their souls, by repeating on the infidels the 
same deeds which they had exercised against their 
Christian brethren, and the terms of atonement 
were eagerly embraced by olTcndcrs of every rank 
and denomination None were pure, none were 
exempt from the guilt and penalty of sin , and those 
who were the least amenable to the justice of God 
and the church, were the best entitled to the tem- 
poral and eternal recompense of thcirpious courage 
If they fell, the spirit of the Latin clergy did not 
hesitate to adorn their tomb with the crown of 
martyrdom, and should they survive, they could 
expect without impatience the delay and increase 
of their heavenly reward They olTercd their blood 
to the Son of God, who had laid down his life for 
their salvation they took up the cross, and entered 
with confidence into the vv ay of the Lord His pro- 
vidence would watch over their safety , perhaps his 
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Tliej earned him to the eamp, and unanitnouslj 
saluted Jiim Augustus and Emperor His name 
lias dear to the senate and people , bis tender age 
promised a long impunit} of military liccnec. and the 
submission of Rome and the proiinees to the elioice 
of the prsetonan guards, saied the republic, at the 
expense indeed of its freedom and dignit}, from the 
horrors of a neir eii il ii ar in the heart of the capital * 
liinocenreandTir- As the third Gordian was only nine- 
tues of Gordian yggrs of agc at the time of his 

death, the history of Ins life, iierc it knoiin to ns 
with greater accuracy than it really is, would con- 
tain little more than the account of Ins education, 
and the conduct of the ministers, who by turns 
abused or guided the simplicity of Ins unexpe- 
rienced }outh Immediately after Ins accession, 
he fell into the hands of Ins mother’s eunuchs, that 
pernicious vermin of the East, who, since the days 
of Elagabalus, had infested the Roman palace By 
the artful conspiracy of these wretches, an impene- 
trable leil was drawn between an innocent pnnee 
and his oppressed subjects, the virtuous disposition 
of Gordian was deceived, and the honours of the 
empire sold without his knowledge, though in a 
very public manner, to the most worthless of man 
kind We arc ignorant by what fortunate accident 
the emperor escaped from this ignominious slavery, 
and deiohed his confidence on a minister, whose 
wise counsels had no object except the glory of his 
soiercign and the happiness of the people It 
A t) 240 should seem that love and learning 
Admiiiiiiratioa introduced Misithcus to the fai our of 
oriiiiiiew Gordian The young pnnee married 
the daughter of his roaster of rhetoric, and pro- 
moted his father-in-law to the first oflices of the 
empire Tw o admirable letters that passed between 
them are still extant The minister, with the con- 
scious dignity of virtue, congratulates Gordian that 
he IS delnered from the tyranny of the eunuchs,* 
and still more that he is sensible of his deliverance 
The emperor acknowledges, with an amiable con- 
fusion, the errors of Ins past conduct , and laments, 
with singular propnety, the misfortune of a monarch,* 
from whom a venal tribe of courtiers perpetually 
labour to conceal the truth 

The Pmian^war, The life of Misithcus had been spent' 

'*• in the profession ofletters, not of arms, 

yet such was the versatile genius of that great man, 
that, when he was appointed prmtorian prmfect, he 
discharged the militaiy duties of his place with 


vigour and ability The Persians had invaded 
Mesopotamia, and tlireatcned Antioch By the 
persuasion of his father-in-law, the young emperor 
quitted the luxury of Rome, opened, for the last 
time recorded in history, the temple of Janus, and 
marched in person into the East On his approach 
with a great army, the Persians withdrew their 
garrisons from the cities which they had already 
taken, and retired from the Euphrates to the Tigris 
Gordian enjoyed the pleasure of announcing to the 
senate the first success of his arms, which he 
ascribed with a becoming modesty and gratitude to 
the wisdom of his father and prmfect Dunng the 
whole expedition, Misithcus watched over the 
safety and discipline of the army , whilst he pre- 
vented their dangerous murmurs by maintaining a 
regular plenty in the camp, and by establishing 
ample magazines of vinegar, bacon, straw, barley, 
and wheat, in all tlie cities of the frontier « But 
the prosperity of Gordian expired with Misithcus, 
who died of a flux, not without v ery strong suspi- 
cions of poison Philip, his successor a d 243, 
in the prmfccture, was an Arab by Arts of Philip 
birth, and consequently, in the earlier part of his 
life, a robber by profession His rise, from so ob- 
scure a station, to tbe first dignities of the empire, 
i seems to prove that be was a bold and able leader 
! But his boldness prompted him to aspire to the 
throne, and his abilities were employed to supplant, 
not to serve, his indulgent master The minds of 
the soldiers were irntated by an artificial scarcity, 
created by his contrivance, in the camp , and the 
distress of the army was attnbuted to the youth and 
incapacity of the prince It is not in our power to 
trace tlie successive steps of the secict conspiracy 
and open sedition, which were at length fatal to 
Gordian A sepulchral monument 
was erected to his memoiy on the 
spot* where he w as killed, near the ^ ® 
conflux of the Euphrates with the little river 
Aboras * The fortunate Philip, raised to the em- 
pire by the votes of the soldiers, found a ready 
obedience from the senate and the provinces^ 

We cannot forbear transcribing the ^ 

ingenious, though somewhat fanciful, **•'1 republic 
description, which a celebrated writer of our own 
times has traced of the militaiy government of the 
Roman empire “ What in that age was called the 
Roman empire, was only an irregular republic, not 
unlike the aristocracy s of Algiers, where the 


» Quiiilim CnrliiK (I X c Oj piji an elegant compliment to I) 
emperor of the day, for luung, by h» happy acre».ion cjlingnuhi 
w many firebmnds aheathed so many sword< and put an end to tl 
f”''',®, .. After Weigbiiig with vticntion erci 

word of Hie passage, I am of opimon, that it suits licttcr with 0 
rieration of Gordian, than wiHi any other period of the Roman ITistor 
In that case it may sene to decide the age of Quintius Curtins Thd 
wJro place him under the first Cicsars, aiyiie from the punly of li 

hslof Ilomin1ni‘J™r'^ accura 

*1' froen some hints m the two letters, I shonl 

tint the eiinuctis were not expelled llie palace, without wn 
Ibcyoung Gordian rather appron 
or imn mn^ented lo their di%race * * 

u^orem filiam Mi^ilhei, qncm caii-^A eloquentiac dignui 
pireiilela m\ puta\it et proffcctum etiltm fecit, iwt quod, no 

imcrilejafnctcoiilcmptibdc videbiturimperiiim * ^ 

c Uist AUeb^t p IG3. Aun.1llls^|ctor PorptijriusinVitPlolii 


ap Fabricmm Bibliotli Grtec 1 it c 36 The philo^plier Plotinus 
accoropmted Uie arm>, prompted by Uie love orknow]cd?e,aud by Uie 
hope of penetrating as far w India 
d About twenty miles from tbe little town of Circcsium, on the 
frontier of the t>«o empires 

e Ttie inscription (which contained i very singular pun) was erased 
by Uie order of Liciniii^ who claimed some decree of rclation^iip to 
1 * ^**»“*^ P hut the fiimuftrs or mound of earth 

which formed the sepiikhre still subsisted in the time of Julian Sec 
Ammian niarceftin win S 

f Aurelius Victor Eiitrop ix 2 Orositi^ vii 20 Ammianus 
nlarcellinus, Will 5 Zosimu«, 1 i p 19 Philip vrho wasa natne 
of lio^tra, was ibout forty >tnr 8 of a^ 
p Oin the epithet of Ar4^toeracy be applied, with any propnclyi to 
the qorernment of Atgiersi Esery military government floats between 
liic eNtrcme^ of absolute monarchy and wild dcmocracv 
h The military republic of the Mamalukcs m Egypt, would have 
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^ nsible and miracnlons power would smooth the 
^ difficulties of their holy enterprise The cloud and 
pillar of Jeho\ah had marched before the Israelites 
into the promised land Might not the Christians 
more reasonably hope that the nvers would open for 
their passage, that the walls of the strongest cities 
would fall at the sound of their trumpets , and that 
the sun would be arrested in his raid career, to allow 
j them time for the destruction of the infidels ^ 

Temporal and Of the chiefs and soldiers who march- 

carnai motites gfl fo JjqIj sepulchre, I Will dare 
to affirm, that all w ere prompted by the spirit of en- 
thusiasm , the belief of merit, the hope of reward, 
and the assurance of divine aid But I am equally 
persuaded, that in many it was not the sole, that in 
some it was not the leading, principle of action 
The use and abuse of religion are feeble to stem, 
they are strong and irresistible to impel, the stream 
of national manners Against the private wars of 
the barbarians, their blood} tournaments, licentious 
loves, and judicial duels, the popes and sjnods 
might ineffectually thunder It is a more easy task 
to provoke the metaphj'sical disputes of the Greeks, 
to drive into the cloister the victims of anarchy or 
despotism, to sanctifj the patience of slaies and 
cowards, or to assume the merit of the humanity 
and benevolence of modern chnstians War and 
exercise were the reigning passions of the Franks or 
Latins, they were enjoined, as a penance, to gra- 
tifj those passions, to visit distant lands, and to draw 
their swords against the nations of the east Their 
victory, or even their attempt, would immortalize 
the names of the intrepid heroes of the cross ,. and 
the purest pietj could not be insensible to the most 
splendid prospect of military glory In the petfy 
quarrels of Europe, they shed the blood of their 
friends and countiymeu, for the acquisition perhaps 
of a castle or a village They could march with 
alacrity against the distant and hostile nations who 
were devoted to their arms their fancy already 
grasped the golden sceptres of Asia, and the con- 
quest of Apulia and Sicily by the Normans might 
exalt to royalty the hopes of the most pnvate ad- 
venturer Christendom, in her rudest state, most 
have yielded to the climate and cultivation of the 
Mahometan countries, and their natural and arti- 
ficial wealth had been magnified by the tales of pil- 
grims, and the gifts of an imperfect commerce The 
vulgar, both the great and small, were taught to 
believe every wonder, of lands flowing with milk 
and honey, of mines and treasures, of gold and dia- 
monds, of palaces of marble and jasper, and of 
odonferous groves of cinnamon and frankincense 
In this earthly paradise, each warrior depended on 
his sword to carve a plenteous and honourable esta- 
blishment, which he measured only by the extent 
of his wishes b Their vassals and soldiers trusted 


thjt his «hire ampnnted to one -Mkv 
wine of 1500 Itiyks. and tliat l,e should arqu.re an hnnd?id 
the cniiMiicst of Aleppo CGiiihert, p 554 M5 ) castles by 

h In Iiw {^nutue or fictitious letter to tbe j « t 

mmglessrith the dangerof the church, and tteiShoTf 


! their fortunes to God and their master • the spoils 
[ of a Turkish emir might enrich the meanest follower 
1 of the camp , and the flavour of the wines, the beauty 
I of the Grecian women,*' were temptations more 
adapted to the nature, than to the profession, of 
the champions of the cross The lore of freedom 
was a powerful incitement to the multitudes who 
were oppressed by feudal or ecclesiastical tyranny 
Under this holy sign, the peasants and burghers, 
who were attached to the servitude of the glebe, 
might escape from a haughty lord, and transplant 
themselves and their families to a land of liberty 
The monk might release himself from the disci- 
pline of his convent the debtor might suspend 
the accumulation of usury, and the pursuit of his 
creditors, and outlaws and malefactors of eveiy 
cast might continue to brave the laws and elude 
the punishment of their crimes * 

These motives were potent and nn- influence of 
merous when we have singly com- ewmpie 
puted their weight on the mind of each individual, 
we must add the infinite series, the multiplying 
powers, of example and fashion The first prose- 
lytes became the wannest and most efiectual mis- 
sionaries of the cross among their friends and 
conntiymcn they preached the duty, the merit, and 
the recompence, of their holy vow, and the most 
reluctant hearers were insensibly drawn within the 
whirlpool of persuasion and authonty The martial 
youths were fired by the reproach or suspicion of 
cowardice , the opportunity of v isiting with an army 
the sepulchre of Christ, was embraced by the old 
and infirm, bj women and children, who consulted 
rather their zeal than their strength , and those who 
in the evening had derided the folly of their com- 
panions, were the most eager, the ensuing day, 
to tread in their footsteps The ignorance w hich 
magnified the hopes, diminished the penis, of 
the enterpnse Since the Turkish conquest, the 
paths of pilgnmage were obliterated , the chiefs 
themselves had an imperfect notion of the length 
of the way and the state of their enemies , and such 
was the stupidity of the people, that, at the sight of 
the first city or castle beyond the limits of their 
knowledge, they were ready to ask whether that 
was not the Jerusalem, the term and object of their 
labours Tet the more prudent of the crusaders, 
who were not sure that they should he fed from 
heaven with a shower of quails or manna, provided 
themselves with those precious metals, which, in 
every countrj , are the representatives of every com- 
modity To defray, according to their rank, the 
expenses of the road, pnnees alienated their pro- 
vinces, nobles their land and castles, peasants their 
cattle and the instruments of husbandry The value 
of property was depreciated by the eager competition 
multitudes , while the price of arms and horses 


*>ebt, 

(tlucange, tom ii p 651, 6o2.) ^ ^ ^ **’*'*’ guariliao 
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was raised to an exorbitant licigbtby tbe wants and 
impatience of tlie buyers “ Those who remained at 
borne, with sense and money, were enriched the 
epidemical disease the sovereigns acquired at a 
ehcap rate the domains of their vassals , and the 
ecclesiastical purchasers completed the payment 
by the assurance of their praj ers The cross, which 
was commonly sewed on the garment, in cloth or 
silk, was inscribed by some zealots on their skin 
a hot iron, or indelible liquor, was applied to pci- 
petuate the mark , and a craft) monk, who showed 
the miraculous impression on his breast, was repaid 
with the popular veneration and the richest bcnc- 
lices of Palestine ’ 

Departnrenrtiie The fifteenth of August had been 
iTTrao*’ council of Clermont for 

ltlarcti,iUa},&c the departure of the pilgrims but the 
day was anticipated b) the thoughtless and need) 
crowd of plebeians , and I shall bricfiy despatch the 
calamities which the) inflicted and sufTcred, before 
1 enter on the more serious and successful enter- 
prise of the chiefs Earl) in the spring, from the 
confines of France and Lorraine, above si\t) thou- 
sand of the populace of both sexes flocked round 
the first missionary of the crusade, and pressed him 
with clamorous importunit) to lead them to the 
hoi) sepulchre The hermit, assuming the charac- 
ter, without the talents or authority, of a general, 
impelled orobc)cd the forward impulse of his vota- 
ries along the banks of the Bhino and Danube 
Their wants and numbers soon compelled them to 
separate, and his lieutenant, Walter the pcnn)lcss, 
a valiant though need) soldier, conducted a van- 
guard of pilgnms, whose condition ma) be deter- 
mined from the proportion of eight horsemen to 
fifteen thousand foot The example and footsteps 
of Peter were close!) pursued b) another fanatic, 
the monk Godcscal, whose sermons had swept awa) 
fifteen or twent) thousand peasants from the vil- 
lages of Germany Their rear was ngaiii pressed b) 
a herd of two hundred thousand, the most stupid 
and savage refuse of the people, who mingled with 
their devotion a brutal licence of rapine, prostitu- 
tion, and drunkenness Some counts and gentle- 
men, at the head of three thousand horse, attended 
the motions of the multitude to partake in the spoil , 
but their genuine leaders (ma) we credit such foil) 
were a goose and a goat, who were carried in tbe 
front, and to whom these worthy Christians ascribed 
an infusion of the divine spirit Of these and of 
other bands of enthusiasts, the first and most eas) 

1 . Guibert (p 481 ) paints id lively colours tins ceneral emotion He 
was one of the few contemporaries who had f.enius enough to feel the 
astonivhing ^nes that were parsing before their ^es £rat itaquc si 
opre niinciilum caroomnes emere, atqiie^ih venire &.c 
1 Some instance* of these stigmata ire in the E*prrt des Croi 
*®tt*5*(tom in p 1G9 &c) from authors whom 1 lia\e not seen 
m Foil el aliiid *ce}us dete<tabile in hac congregatione pedc*tri* po 
r"** 1e\itati\ anserem qiiendam di^inospiritd o *ere 

bantafUatum et copp/ZniR non minii^eodem repletam el ha* sibi duces 
secundoe T)» frtjeraiit &c (Albert Aquen*i* 1 i c.3! p 196) Had 
wie«e pea^nts founded an empire they might hate introduced os m 
wor*liip of animal* winch their philosophic de^cetldallts 
would ha\ef;los«ed oter with some specious and subtle allegory 
« Benjamin ofTudela describes tbestateonns Jewish brethren from 
t^lt^ieslong the Rhine they were rich, geneitm*, learned, ho«pttable, 
and U\ed in the eager hope oftheMessiab (Voyage, tom i p 


vvarfurc was against the Jews, the murderers of the 
Son of God In the trading cities of the Moselle 
and the Hhinc their colonics were numerous and 
rich, and they cnjo)cd, under the protection of 
the emperor and the bishops, the free exercise of 
Iheir religion " At Verdun, Trev es, Mentz, Spires, 
Worms, man) thousands of that unlinpp) people 
were pillaged and massacred ° nor had the) felt a 
more bloody stroke since tlic persecution of Hadrian 
A remnant was saved b) tbe firmness of their 
bishops, who accepted a feigned and transient con- 
version , but the more obstinate Jews opposed their 
fanaticism to the fanaticism of the Christians, bnr- 
ricadocd their houses, and precipitating themselves, 
their families, and their wealth, into the rivers or 
the flames, disappointed the malice, or at least the 
avarice, of their implacable foes 
Between the frontiers of Austria and riir dcvinicimii 
the scat of the B)zaiitinc monarch), 
the crusaders were compelled to tra- a d mac 
verse an interval of six hundred miles, the wild 
and desolate countries of Hungar) r and Bulgaria 
The soil IS fruitful, and intersected with nvers , but 
it was then covered with morasses and forests, which 
spread to a boundless extent, wbenever man lias 
ceased to exercise his dominion over the earth 
Both nations had imbibed tbe rudiments of Chris- 
tianity , the Hungarians were ruled b) llicir native 
pnnccs, tlic Bulg<arians b) a lieutenant of tlic Greek 
emperor, but on the slightest provocation, their 
ferocious nature was rekindled, and ample provo- 
cation was afforded b) the disorders of the first ptl- 
gnms Agriculture must have been unskilful and 
languid among a people, whose cities vv ere built of 
reeds and timber, which were deserted in the sum- 
mer season for the tents of hunters and shepherds 
A scant) supply of provisions was rudel) demand- 
ed, forcibl) seized, and grccdil) consumed, and on 
the first quarrel, the crusaders gave a loose to indig- 
nation and revenge But their ignorance of the 
countr), of war, and of discipline exposed them to 
ever) snare The Greek prmfcct of Bulg^aria com- 
manded a regular force , at the trumpet of the Hun- 
garian king, the eighth or the tenth of his martial 
subjects bent their bows and mounted on horseback, 
their polic) vv as insidious, and their retaliation on 
these pious robbers was unrelenting and blood) ** 
About a third of the naked fugitives, and the her- 
mit Peter was of the number, escaped to the Thra- 
cian mountains and the emperor, vvlio respected 
the pilgrimage and succour of the Latins, conducted 

pirBatatier] In Krcnly}i>a» (lie wrote about A D nTOtUievtiad 
recorered from these ina$*acre*. 

o These massacre* and depredations on the Jew* which were re 
iiewed at each cruade, are coo/fv related It true that St Bernard 
(epi*t. 363 tom i p 329 ) admonishe* llie oriental Pnink* non sunt 
t>er*equendi Jiida!i, non sunt trucidandi Tlie contrary doctrine had 
been preached by *iriial monk 

P bee thecontcmporaryde«crtption of Hungary inO(hoofFri<ingrn 
* p^“™^<>fhNcript Rcrum Italirarum, tom ai p C65 66C 

Hiin^anaiis, withoutexceptingTurotiiii* arc ill informed 
of tlie fir*t cruade which tlwy inaolve in a *ingle iKi**a..e Katoiia* 
JlKeour*el\e* cm only quote the writers of France but he eompares 
local science the ancient and modern geography jinte portam 
Ogperon 19 Sopmn or l*o*on JffalevUla 7cmtin /Turius J/aroe 
Leith, Metebroch or iVhracdarqa, Ouar orilfosjiit 
Pragg, (de Kcoibus Hunjaruc, tom iii p 19*63} 
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'* ' llicm by secure and easy journeys to Constantinople, 
‘ ^iand advised them to await the arrival of tlieir 
1 brethren For a w liile they remembered th eir faults 
f and losses , but no sooner were they revn ed by the 
hospitable entertainment, than their venom was 
again inflamed, they stung their benefactor, and 
neidier gardens, nor palaces, nor churches, were 
safe from their depredations For his own safety, 
Alexius allured them to pass over to the Asiatic 
side of the Bosphorus , but their blind impetuosity 
soon urged them to desert the station which he had 
assigned, and to rush headlong against the Turks, 

I uho occupied the road of Jerusalem The hermit, 
conscious of his shame, had withdrawn from the 
camp to Constantinople and Ins lieutenant, Walter 
the Pennyless, who was worthy of a better command, 
attempted v\ ithout success to introduce some order 
' and prudence among the herd of savages They 
separated in quest of prey, and themselves fell an 
easy prey to the arts of the sultan By a rumour 
that their foremost companions were noting iii the 
spoils of his capital, Soliman tempted the main 
body to descend into the plain of Nice , they were 
overwhelmed by the Turkish airows , and a pyra- 
itoid of bones' informed their companions of the 
place of their defeat Of the first crusaders, three 
hundred thousand had already penshed, before a 
single city was rescued from the infidels, before 
their graver and more noble biethreii had completed 
the preparations of their enterprise ' 

The chiefs of tile None of the great sovereigns of 
first eru<cide Europe embarked their persons in the 
first crusade The emperor Henry the fourth was 
not disposed to obey the summons of the pope, 
Philip the first of France was occupied by his 
pleasures , William Rufus of England by a recent 
conquest, the kings of Spain were engaged in a 


P 287) describes this oMuivRo War 

as a mountain vi^qAov hat /Jaffor sat irAaroc a^uADYUTUTuv In tile 


domestic war against the Moors , and the northern 
monarchs of Scotland, Denmark,* Sweden, and 
Poland, were yet strangers to the passions and in- 
terests of the south The leligious aidour was 
more strongly felt by the princes of the second 
order, who held an inipoitant place in the feudal 
system Their situation will naturally cast under 
four distinct heads the review of their names and 
characters , but I may escape some needless repe- 
tition, by observing at once, that courage and the 
exercise of arms are the common attribute of these 
chiistianadventureis I Tliefiistiank i codfrev of 
both in war and council is justly due bouillon 
to Godfrey of Bouillon , and happy would it have 
been for the crusaders, if they had trusted them- 
selves to the sole conduct of that accomplished hero, 
a worthy repiesentative of Charlemagne, from whom 
he was descended in the female line His father 
was of the noble race of the counts of Boulogne 
Brabant, the lower province of Lonaine," was the 
inheritance of his mother, and bj the emperor’s 
bounty, he was himself invested with that ducal 
title, which has been improperly transferred to his 
lordship of Bouillon in the Ardennes In the ser- 
vice of Henry the fourth, he bore the great standard 
of the empire, and pierced with his lance the breast 
of Rodolph the rebel king Godfrey Was the first 
who ascended the walls of Rome > and Ins sickness, 
his vow, perhaps his remorse for bearing arms 
against the pope, confirmed an early resolution of 
visiting the holy sepulchre, not as a pilgrim, but a 
deliverer His valoui was matuied by piudence 
and moderation , his piety, though blind, was sin- 
cere , and, in the tumult of a camp, he practised 
the real and fictitious virtues of a convent Supe- 
rior to the private factions of the chiefs, he reserved 
his enmity for the enemies of Christ , and though he 

orTwall”'"’ the Franks tlieniseWes as the materials 
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gained a kingdom by tbc attempt, bis pure and dis- 
interested zeal was acknowledged by liis n\als 
Godfrey of Bonillon^ was accompanied by bis two 
brothers, by Eustace the elder, who had succeeded 
to the county of Boulogne, and by the joungcr, 
Baldnin, a character of more ambiguous virtue 
The duke of Lorraine nas alike celebrated on either 
side of the Rhine , from his birth and education, he 
was equally conversant with the French and Teu- 
tonic languages the barons of France, Germany, 
and Lorraine, assembled their lassals , and the con- 
federate force that marched under Ins banner was 
composed of fourscore thousand foot and about ten 
^ thousand horse 11 In the parliament 

inindoi!i Robert that wos held at Pans, in the king s 
Robert"’of'*ri4n presence, about two months after the 
ci”ria*'&T of Clermont, Hugh, count of 

Yermandois, was the most conspicuous 
of the pnnccs who assumed the cross But the 
appellation of l/ie Great was applied, not so much 
to his merit or possessions, (though neither were 
contemptible,) ns to the royal birth of the brother of 
the king of France * Robert, duke of Normandy, 
was the eldest son of William the Conqueror , but 
on Ills father’s death he was deprned of the king- 
dom of England, by liis own indolence and the 
actn ity of Ins brother Rufus The w orth of Robert 
was degraded by an excessive Iciityand easiness 
of temper his cheerfulness seduced him to the 
indulgence of pleasure , his profuse liberality im- 
poverished the prince and people , bis indiscriminate 
clemency multiplied the number of olTcnders , and 
the amiable qualities of a prn ate man became the 
essential defects of a soicroign For the trilling 
sum of ten thousand marks, he mortgaged Nor- 
mandy during his absence to the English usurper ,* 
but his engagement and bcliaiiour in the holy war 
announced in Robert a reformation of manners, and 
restored him in some degree to the public esteem 
Anotlier Robert was count of Flanders, a roy al pro- 
vince, which, in this century, gaie three queens to 
the thrones of France, England, and Denmark he 
was surnamed the Sword and Lance of the Chris- 
tians , but in the exploits of a soldier, he sometimes 
forgot the duties of a general Stephen, count of 
Chartres, of Blois, and of Troyes, was one of the 
richest pnnccs of the age , and the number of his 
castles has been compared to the three hundred and 
sixty-fi ve day s of the year. His mind was improved 
by literature , and, in the conncil of the chiefs, the 
eloquent Stephen'* was chosen to discharge the 

r See the family chnracler of Godfrey, in William of Tvre, I ix c 
Sr® h'lPrevioiis dcaii^ in Guiberl, (p 845 ) Ins sickness and vow. in 
Bernard Tliesaiir (e 78} 

* Anna Comnena suppa<es that Hugh was proud of Ins nobility, 
ncliM mid power, (I x p 2SS ) the two last articles appear more endi 
vocal but an eioreveia, winch seven liundrcd years agi» was famous m 
the palara of Constantinople, attests the ancient dignity of the Capetian 
family of France ‘ 

a Will Gemeticensu, 1 vn 7 p 672,873 in Camden Normanicis 
He pawned the duchy for one hundredtli part of the present } early 
revenue Ten thou«ind marks may be equal to five hundred thousand 
livrcj and Normandy annually yields fifty seten millions to the kiiiir 
(«e“er. Administration des Finances tom i p 287) 

V * IJis ouBinal letter to his wife is inserted in the Spieitegiiim of Bom 
p ir and quoted in the !l^prit des CrOisades, tom i 

« Vnius enim, du&m, tnum seu quatuor oppidornm dominos qnis 


office of their president Tlicsc four were the prin- ^ 
cipal leaders of the French, tlic Normans, and thc'’i,i 
pilgrims of the British isles but the list of the 
barons, who were possessed of three or four towns, 
would exceed, says a contemporary, the catalogue 
of the Trojan w ar ' HI In the south najmond of 
of France, the command w'as assumed 'iiioaiouse 
by Adhemar, bishop of Pny, the pope's legate, and 
by Raymond, count of St Giles and Thoulonsc, who 
added the prouder titles of duke of Narbonne and 
marquis of Pro\ cnee The former was a respectable 
prolate, alike qualified for this world and the next. 
The latter was a veteran warrior, who bad fought 
against the Saracens of Spain, and who conse- 
crated his declining age, not only to the deliverance, 
but to the perpetual service, of the holy sepulchre 
His experience and riches gave him a strong ascen- ^ 
daiit in the chnstian camp, whose distress he was \ 
often able, and sometimes willing, to relieve But 
It was easier for him to extort the praise of the 
infidels, than to preserve the love of bis subjects 
and associates His eminent qualities w ere clouded 
by a temper, haughty, envious, and obstinate, and, 
though he resigned an ample patrimony for the 
cause of God, his piety, in tbc public opinion, was 
not exempt from avarice and ambition ■' A mer- 
cantile, rather than a martini, spirit prevailed 
among Ins provtnctalt,* a common name, which 
included the natives of Auvergne and Langue- 
doc,' the vassals of tbc kingdom of Burgundy 
or Arles From the adjacent frontier of Spain, 
he drew a band of hardy adventurers, as he 
marched through Lombardy, a crowd of Italians 
flocked to his standard, and his united force con- 
sisted of one hundred thousand horse and foot If 
Raymond was the first to enlist and the Inst to de- 
part, the delay may be excused by the greatness of 
his preparation and the promise of an everlasting 
farewell IV The name of Bohe- iv noiiemoml 
inond, the son of Robert Guiscard, 
was already famous by his double victory over the 
Greek emperor but his father’s will Ind reduced 
him to the pnneipality of Tarentum, and the rcmciii- 
branoe of bis eastern trophies, till he was awakened 
by tbc rumour and passage of the rrcnch pilgrims 
It IS in the person of this Norman chief that we may 
seek for the coolest policy and ambition, with a ^ 
small allay of religious fanaticism His conduct 
may justify a belief that he had secretly directed 
the design of the pope, which he afiected to second 
with astonishment and zeal at the siege of Amal- 


ler in llie cenuine liislory of the crusadw pIiouM shine as the first of 
heroes in the uritincsof the Greeks (Anna Coninen« Alcxnd, 1 x xi ) 
and the Arabiens (laonLueriiani p 129 ) 

e Omnes de Jiuroundia, et AHernifi, et VavonW, et Gotlii, (of Zon 
ffueaoc,} provinetaiM appelfatMntur* cieterj \ero Froncifronm et hoc in 
p*144*** hostes autem Pranci dicebantur ItaymondUcsAcife^ 

t The town of Ins birth, or fiixl appma^e, wis consecrated to St 
^gihiiis, who^ *18 early as the first rruxide was corrunlH hi V 
ure French into St Ciflesi or St Gifc^ It |8 situate In the Lower I 
Laoffiiedy, between Nismes mid the Rhone ind still boasti n collegiate 
church of thr foundation of Raj mood (Melanges tirds d’onc grande 
Bibhotheque, tom xxxvii p 51 ) ' o 
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pill, Ills example and discourse inflamed the pas- 
sions of a confederate army , he instantly tore bis 
garment to supply crosses for the numerous candi- 
dates, and prepared to visit Constantinople and 
Asia at the head of ten thousand horse and twenty 
thousand foot Several princes of the Norman race 
accompanied this veteran general , and his cousin 
Tancred ? was the partner, rather than the servant, 
of the war In the accomplished character of Tan- 
cred, we disco\eralI the virtues of a perfect knight, *’ 
the true spirit of chivalry, which inspired the gene- 
rous sentiments and social ofiices of man, far better 
than the base philosophy, or the baser religion, of 
the times 


Chirairj Between the age of Charlemagne 
and that of the crusades, a revolution 
had taken place among the Spaniards, the Normans, 
and the French, irhich was gradually extended to 
the rest of Europe The senice of the infantry 
was degraded to the plebeians ; the cavalry formed 
the strength of the armies, and the honourable name 
of miles, or soldier, was confined to the gentlemen> 
who served on horseback, and were in% ested with 
the character of knighthood The dukes and counts, 
who had usurped the rights of sovereignty, divided 
the provinces among their faithful barons the 
barons distributed among their vassals the fiefs or 
benefices of their jurisdiction , and these military 
tenants, the peers of each other and of their lord, 
composed the noble or equestrian order, which dis- 
dained to conceive the peasant or burgher as of the 
same species with themselves The dignity of their 
birth was preserved by pure and equal alliances , 
their sons alone, who could produce four quarters 
or lines of ancestry, without spot or reproach, might 
legally pretend to the honour of knighthood , but a 
valiant plebeian was sometimes enriched and en- 
nobled by the sword, and became the father of anew 
race A single knight could impart, according to 
his judgment, the character which he received, and 
the warlike sovereigns of Europe derived more 
glory from this personal distinction, than from the 
lustre of their diadem This ceremony, of which 
some traces may be found in Tacitus and the woods 
of Germany,J‘ nas in its origin simple and profane, 
the candidate, after some previous tnal, was in- 
ve-sted with the sword and spurs , and his cheek or 
shoulder was touched with a slight blow, as an 
emblem of the last affront, which it was lawful for 
him to endure But superstition mingled in every 
public and private action of life , m the holy wars 
It sanctified the profession of arms, and the order 
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of chivalry was assimilated in its nghts and pnvi- 
leges to the sacred orders of priesthood The bath 
and white garment of the novice were an indecent 
copy of the regeneration of baptism his sword, 
which he offered on the altar, was blessed by the 
ministers of religion his solemn reception was 
preceded by fasts and vigils , and he was created a 
knight in the name of God, of St George, and of 
St Michael the archangel He swore to accomplish 
the duties of his profession , and education, ex- 
ample, and the public opinion, were the inviolable 
guardians of his oath As the champion of God 
and the ladies, (I blush to unite such discordant 
names,) he devoted himself to speak the truth , to 
maintain the right , to protect the distressed , to 
practise COM} tesij, a virtue less familiar to the an- 
cients, to pursue the infidels , to despise the allure- 
ments of ease and safety , and to vindicate in every 
penlons adventure the honour of his character 
The abuse of the same spint provoked the illiterate 
knight to disdain the arts of industiy and peace , 
to esteem himself the sole judge and av enger of his 
own injunes , and proudly to neglect the laws of 
civil society and military discipline Tet the bene- 
fits of this institution, to refine the temper of bar- 
barians, and to infuse some principles of faith, 
justice, and humanity, were strongly felt, and have 
been often observed The asperity of national pre- 
judice was softened , and the community of religion 
and arms spread a similar colour and generous 
emulation over the face of Christendom Abroad, 
in enterprise and pilgrimage, at home, in martial 
exercise, the warriors of eveiy country were per- 
petually associated , and impartial taste must pre- 
fer a Gothic tournament to the Oljmpic games of 
classic antiquity » Instead of the naked spectacles 
which corrupted the manners of the Greeks, and 
banished from the stadium the virgins and matrons , 
the pompous decoration of the lists was crowded 
with the presence of chaste and high-born beauty, 
from whose hands the conqueror received the prize 
of his dexterity and courage The skill and 
strength that were exerted in wrestling and box- 
ing, bear a distant and doubtful relation to the 
ment of a soldier , but the tournaments, as they 
were invented in France, and eagerlj adopted both 
in the east and west, presented a lively ima«>-e of 
the business of the field The single combate, the 
general skirmish, the defence of a pass, or castle, 
were rehearsed as in actual service, and the con- 
test, both in real and mimic war, was decided by 
the superior management of the horse and lance 
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Tlio lance was the proper and peculiar weapon of 
the hnn'Iit lus horse uas of a laigc and heavy 
breed , but this charger, till he was roused by the 
approaching danger, Mas usually led by an attend- 
ant, and lie quietly rode a pad or palfrey of a more 
easy pace His helmet and sword, his greaves 
and buckler, it would be superfluous to describe, 
but I may remark, that at the period of the crusades, 
the armour Mas less ponderous than in later times , 
and that, instead ot a massy cuirass, his breast Mas 
defended by an hauberk or coat of mail When 
their long lances Mere fiKcd in the rest, then amors 
furiously spurred their horses against the foe , and 
Uie light cavalry of the Turks and Arabs could 
seldom stand against the direct and impetuous 
M eight of their charge Each knight ivas attended 
to the field by his faithful squire, a joiitli of equal 
birth and similar hopes , he was folloM ed by his 
archers and men at arms, and four, or fiic, or siv 
soldiers. Mere computed as the furniture of a com- 
plete lance In the expeditions to the neighbouring 
kingdoms or the Holy Land, the duties of the feudal 
tenure no longci subsisted , the voluntary senice 
of the knights and their followers was either 
prompted by zeal or attachment, or purchased with 
rewards and promises, and the numbers of each 
squadion Mere measured bj the power, the Mcaltli, 
and the fame, of each independent chieftain The} 
were distinguished b} his banner, his armorial coat, 
and his cry of war , and the most ancient families 
of Europe must seek in these achicscments the 
origin and proof of their nobilitj In this rapid 
portrait of chivalry, I haic been urged to anticipate 
on the story of the crusades, at once an cireot, and 
a cause, of this memorable institution “ 

lo^Con® and sueh tlie 

Mantinopic leaders, who assumed the cross for the 
curt 15— A deliverance of the holy sepulohre As 

1097 May soon as they were relieved by the ab- 

sence of the plebeian multitude, they encouraged 
each other, by interviews and messages, to accom- 
plish their vow, and hasten their departure Their 
wives and sisters were desirous of partaking the 
danger and merit of the pilgrimage , their portable 
treasures were convejed in bars of silver and gold , 
and the princes and barons were attended by their 
equipage of hounds and hawks to amuse their 
leisure and to supply their table The difficultj 
of procuring subsistence for so many myriads of 
men and horses, engaged them to separate their 
forces, their choice of situation determined the 
road , and it was agreed to meet in the neighbour- 
hood of Constantinople, and from thence to begin 
their operations against the Turks From the banks 
of the Meuse and the Moselle, Godfrey of Bouillon 

subject* of kni^htliooil, hniglits-service nobilily 
and tournaments an ample riind of iiiformi 
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follow ed the diicct nay of German}, Hungary, and 
Bulgarin and, as long ns he exercised the sole 
command, ever} step afforded some proof of his 
prudence and viituc On the confines of Hungary 
he was stopped three weeks b} a Christian people, to 
whom the name, or at least the abuse, of the cross 
was justl} odious The Hungarians still smarted 
with the wounds which they had received from the 
first pilgiims in their turn the} had abused the 
light of defence and retaliation , and the} had rea- 
son to apprehend a sev ere rev enge fi oni a hero of the 
same nation, and w ho was engaged in the same cause 
But, after weighing the motives and the events, the 
virtuous duke was content to pit} the crimes and 
misfortunes of his worthless brethren , and his 
twelve deputies, the messengers of peace, requested 
in his name a free passage and an equal market 
To remove their suspicions, Godfrey trusted him- 
self, and afterwards ins brother, to the faith of 
Carloman king of Iliingar}, who treated them with 
a simple but hospitable entertainment the treaty 
was sanctified b} their common gospel , and a pro- 
clamation, under pain of death, restnined the 
animosit} and licence of the Latin soldiers From 
Austria to Belgrade, the} traversed the plains of 
Hung>ar}, without enduring oi oifcring an injur} , 
and the proximit} of Carloman, who hovered on 
their flanks with Ins numerous cavalr}, was a pre- 
caution not less useful for their safety than for his 
OM n They reached the banks of the Sav e , and no 
sooner had the} passed the river, than the king of 
Hungary restored the hostages, and saluted their 
departure vv itli the fairest vv ishcs for the success of 
their enterprise With the same conduct and disci- 
pline, Godfrey pervaded the woods of Bulgaria and 
the frontiers of Thrace, and might congratulate 
himself, that he had almost reached the first term of 
Ins pilgrimage, without drawing his sword against 
a Christian adversar} After an cas} and pleasant 
journey through Lombard} , from Turin to Aquileia, 
l{n}mond and Iiis provincials marched fort} dajs 
through the savage country of Dalmatia” and 
Sclavonia The w catiicr vv as a perpetual fog , the 
land was mountainous and desolate, the natives 
were either fugitive or hostile loose in their reli- 
gion and government, the} refused to furnish pro- 
visions or guides , murdered the stragglers , and 
cxciciscd by night and day the vigilance of the 
count, vv ho derived more secunt} from the punish- 
ment of some captive robbers than from his iiiter- 
vievv and treaty with the prince of Scodra” His 
march between Duiazzo and Constantinople was 
harassed, without being stopped, b} the peasants 
and soldiers of the Greek emperor , and the same 
faint and ambiguous hostility vv as prepared for the 

297^)^ “ Salons (Katona, Hist CriL tom iit p 19 j— 
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1 remaining chiefs, who passed the Adriatic from the 
* coast of Italj' Bohemond had arms and \essoIs, 
and foresight and discipline , and Ins name was not 
forgotten in the pro\inces of Epirus and Thessaly 
Whatei er obstacles he encountered were surmount- 
ed by his military conduct and the valour of Tail- 
ored , and if the Norman prince aifected to spare 
the Greeks, he gorged his soldiers w ith the full plun- 
der of an heretical castle p The nobles of France 
pressed foniards with the -sain and thoughtlebs 
ardour of which their nation has been sometimes 
accused From the Alps to Apulia the march of 
Hugh the Great, of the two Roberts, and of Stephen 
Chartres, through a wealthy country, and amidst 
the applauding catholics, was a devout or triumph- 
ant progress thej kissed the feet of the Roman 
pontiff , and the golden standard of St Peter was 
delivered to the brother of the French monarch 
But in this visit of piety and pleasure, they neglect- 
ed to secure the season, and the means, of their 
embarkation the winter was insensibly lost their 
troops were scattered and corrupted in the towns of 
Italj They separately accomplished their passage, 
regardless of safety or dignitj and within nine 
months from the feast of the assumption, the day 
appointed by Urban, all the Latin princes had 
reached Constantinople But the count of Ver- 
mandois was produced as a captive, his foremost 
vessels w ere scattered by a tempest , and liis person, 
against the law of nations, was detained by the 
lieutenants of Alexius Yet the arrival of Hugh 
had been announced by four and twenty knights iii 
golden armour, who commanded the emperor to 
revere the general of the Latin clinstians, the bro- 
ther of the king of kings ' 

Poi,c> of the oriental tale I hav e read the 

cSmiirmwI®''"® ^ shepherd, who was ruined 

A D loss I’y tbe accomplishment of his own 
A Maj '' J'e had praj ed for w ater , the 
Ganges was turned into his grounds, 
and his flock and cottage w ere swept away bj the 
inundation Such was the fortune, or at least the 
apprehension, of the Greek emperor Alexius Com- 
nenus, whose name has already appeared in this 
history, and whose conduct is so differently repre- 
sented by his daughter Anne,* and by the Latin 
writers ‘ In the council of Placentia, Ins ambassa- 
dors had solicited a moderate succour, perhaps of 
ten thousand soldiers but he was astonished fay 
the approach of so many potent chiefs and fanatic 
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nations The emperor fluctuated between hope 
and fear, between timidity and couiage , but in 
the crooked polic3- which he mistook for wisdom, I 
cannot believe, I cannot discern, that he maliciously 
conspired against the life or honour of the French 
heroes The promiscuous multitudes of Peter the 
Hermit were savage beasts, alike destitute of huma- 
nity and reason nor was it possible for Alexius to 
prevent or deplore their destruction The troops 
of Godfrey and his peers were less contemptible* 
but not less suspicious, to the Greek emperor 
Their motives might be pure and pious , but he was 
equally alarmed by his knowledge of the ambitious 
Bohemond, and his ignorance of the Transalpine 
chiefs the courage of the French was blind and 
headstrong , tliej might be tempted by the luxury 
and wealth of Greece, and elated by the view and 
opinion of their invincible strength , and Jerusalem 
might be forgotten in the prospect of Constantinople 
After a long march and painful abstinence, llie 
troops of Godfiey encamped in the plains of 
Thrace , they heard with indignation, that their 
brother, the count of Vermandois, was impnsoned 
by the Greeks, and their icluclant duke was com- 
pelled to indulge them in some freedom of retali- 
ation and rapine They were appeased by the 
submission of Alexius , he promised to supply their 
camp , and as they refused, in the midst of winter, to 
pass the Bosphorus, their quarters weie assigned 
among the gardens and palaces on the shores of 
that narrow sea But an incurable jealousy still 
rankled in the minds of the two nations, who de- 
spised each other as slaves and barbaiians Igno- 
rance IS the ground of suspicion, and suspicion w as 
inflamed into aaily provocations prejudice is blind, 
hunger is deaf , and Alexius is accused of a design 
to starve or assault the Latins in a dangerous post, 
on all sides encompassed with the waters “ God- 
frej sounded his tmrapets, burst the net, overspread 
the plain, and insulted the suburbs but the gates 
of Constantinople were strongly fortified , the ram- 
parts were lined with archers , and after a doubtful 
conflict, both parties listened to the voice of peace 
and religion The gifts and promises of the empe- 
ror insensibly soothed the fierce spiritof the western 
strangers , as a Christian warrior, he lekindled their 
zeal for the prosecution of their holv enterprise 
which he engaged to second with In's troops and 
treasures On the return of spring, Godfrey was 
persuaded to occupy a pleasant and plentiful camp 
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in Asia , and no sooner had he passed the Bospho- 
rus, than the Greek vessels were suddenly recalled 
to the opposite shore The same policy as repeated 
mth the succeeding chiefs, who Mere snayed by the 
example, and m eakened by the departure, of their 
foremost companions By his skill and diligence, 
Alexius pre\ ented the union of any tn o of the confe- 
derate armies at the same moment under the m alls of 
Constantinople , and before the feast of the Pentecost 
not a Latin pilgnm was left on the coast of Europe 
Ho obUins «.e ^he sanic arms which threatened 
liom-i.c of tho Europe might delner Asii, and repel 
” * the Turks from the neighbouring shores 

of the Bosphorus and Hellespont Tlic fair pro- 
vinces from Nice to Antioch were the recent patri- 
mony of the Roman emperor , and his ancient and 
perpetual claim still embraced the kingdoms of 
Sy ria and Egypt In his enthusiasm, Alexius in- 
dulged, or aifccted, the ambitious hope of leading 
his new allies to subvert the thrones of tho cist, 
but the calmer dictates of reason and temper dis- 
suaded him from exposing his royal person to the i 
faith of unknown and lawless barbarians His 
prudence, or his pride, was content with extorting 
from the French princes an oath of homage and 
fidelity, and a solemn promise, that they would 
cither restore, or hold, their Asiatic conquests, ns 
the humble and loyal vassals of the Roman empire 
Their independent spirit was fired at the mention of 
this foreign and voluntary servitude they suc- 
cessively yielded to the dexterous applicntion of 
gifts and flattery , and tho first proselytes became 
the most eloquent and cflectual missionaries to 
multiply the companions of their shame Tho 
pride of Hugh of Ycrmandois was soothed by the 
honours of his captivity , and in the brother of the 
French king, the example of Submission w as pre- 
valent and weighty In the mind of Godfrev of 
Bouillon every human consideration was subordi- 
nate to the glory of God and the success of tlic 
crusade He had firmly resisted the temptations 
of Bohemond and Raymond, who urged the attack 
and conquest of Constantinople Alexius esteemed 
his virtues, deservedly named him the champion of 
the empire, and dignified his homage with the filial 
name and tire rights of adoption * The hateful 
Bohemond was received as a true and ancient ally , 
and if the emperor reminded him of former hostili- 
ties, it was only to praise the valour that he had 
displayed, and the glory that he had acquired, in 
the fields of Durazzo and Larissa The son of 
Guiscard was lodged and entertained, md served 
with imperial pomp one day, as he passed through 
the gallery of the palace, a door was carelessly left 
open to expose a pile of gold and silver, of silk and 
gems, of curious and costly furniture, that was 
heaped in seeming disorder, from the floor to the 
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roof of the chamber “ What conquests,” ex- 
claimed the ambitious miser, “ might not be 
achieved by the possession of such a treasure 
“ It IS your own,” replied a Greek attendant, who 
watched the motions of his soul , and Bohemond, 
after some hesitation, condescended to accept this 
magnificent present The Norman was flattered 
by the assurance of an independent principality , 
and Alexius eluded, rather than denied, his danng 
demand of the oilicc of great domestic, or general, 
of the cast The two Roberts, the sons of the con- 
queror of England, and the kinsmen of three 
queens,^ bowed in their turn’ before the Byzantine 
throne A private letter of Stephen of Chartres 
attests his admiration of the emperor, the most ' 
excellent and liberal of men, who taught him to 
believe that ho was a favourite, and promised to 
educate and establish his youngest son In his 
southern province, the count of St Giles and Tlio- 
lousc faintly recognised the supremacy of the king 
of France, a prince of a foreign nation and lan- 
guage At the head of a hundred thousand men, 
he declared that he was the soldier and servant of 
Christ alone, and that the Greek might be satisfied 
with an equal treaty of alliance and friendship 
His obstinate resistance enhanced the value and the 
price of his submission , and he shone, says the 
princess Anne, among the barbarians, ns the sun 
amidst the stars of hcav cn His disgust of the noise 
and insolence of the French, his suspicions of the 
designs of Bohemond, the emperor imparted to his 
faithful Raymond , and that aged statesman might 
clearly discern, that however false in friendship, 
he was sincere in his enmity • The spirit of chi- 
valry was last subdued in the person of Tancred, 
and none could deem themselves dishonoured by 
the imitation of that gallant knight He disdained 
the gold and flattery of the Greek monarch , as- 
saulted in his presence an insolent patrician , 
escaped to Asia in the habit of a private soldier, 
and yielded with a sigh to the authority of Bohe- 
mond and the interest of the Christian cause Tho 
best and most ostensible reason was the impossi- 
bility of passing the sea and accomplishing their 
vow, without the licence and the vcssclsof Alexius, 
but they cherished a secret hope, that as soon as 
they trod the continent of Asia, their swords would 
obliterate their shame, and dissolve tho engagement, 
which on this side might not he very faithfully per- 
formed The ceremony of their homage w as grate- 
ful to a people who had long since considered pride 
as the substitute of power High on his throne, 
the emperor sat mute and immovable , his majesty 
was adored by the Latin princes , and they sub- 
mitted to kiss cither his feet or his knees, an in- 
dignity which their own writers arc ashamed to 
confess, and unable to deny » 


of En;'Iii^, for a pension of four biiiidrcd marks Sec the first act in 
Rymer s Fcedera 

I &nsit leliis regnandi, falsus in ‘imorc, odia non finLcrc Tacit. 

*1 Q-l > o 

• The proud historians of the crundcs slide and stumble over this 
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Tn«,ienccof the Pnvate Or poblio interest suppressed 
franks the murmurs of the dukes and counts , 
but a French baron (he is supposed to be Robert of 
Pans’') presumed to ascend the throne, and to place 
himself by the side of Alexius The sage reproof 
of Baldwin provoked him to exclaim, in his bar- 
barous idiom, “ Who is this rustic, that keeps bis 
seat, -while so many valiant captains are standing 
round him The emperor maintained his silence, 
dissembled his indignation, and questioned his in- 
terpreter concerning the meaning of the words, 
which he partly suspected from the universal lan- 
guage of gesture and countenance Before the de- 
parture of the pilgrims, he endeavoured to learn 
the name and condition of the audacious baron 
“ I am a Frenchman,” replied Robert, “ of the 
purest and most ancient nobility of mj country 
All that 1 know is, that there is a church in my 
neighbourhood, the resort of those who are desirous 
of approving their valour in single combat Till 
an enemj appears, they address their prayers to 
God and Ins saints That church I have frequently 
visited, but never base I found an antagonist who 
dared to accept my defiance ” Alexius dismissed 
the challenger with some prudent advice for his 
conduct in the Turkish warfare , and history repeats 
with pleasure this Inely example of the manners of 
his age and country 

TUwr review The conqucst of Asia was under- 

**A I)'"ioot' taken and achieved by Alexander, 
with thirty-five thousand Macedoni- 
ans and Greeks,** and his best hope was in the 
strength and discipline of Ins phalanx of infantry 
The principal force of the crusaders consisted in 
their cavalry , and when that force was mustered in 
the plains of Bithynia, the knights and their martial 
attendants on horseback amounted to one hundred 
thousand fighting men, completely armed with tlie 
helmet and coat of mail The value of these soldiers 
deserved a strict and authentic account , and the 
flower of European chivalry might furnish, in a 
first elTort, this formidable body of heavy horse A 
part of ihe infantry might be enrolled for the service i 
of scouts, pioneers, aqd archers, but the promis- 
cuous crowd were lost in their own disorder, and 
wo depend not on the eyes or knowledge, bat on i 
the belief and fancy, of a chaplain of count Bald- 
win,* in the estimate of six hundred thousand 


jinmilivtinpr step Yet, since the heroe» knelt to salute the cnineror 
on throne, it n clear tint they roust have hissi 
amniv Ilf w knees It is only sinBnhr, tint Anna should not Iw 
amply »npptted tbe silence or oinbi),uity of tlie Latins The nbaj 

Anna relates, with vilihli; plS-e 
swcflitiB barbarian, Aotivo, TCTv^u/ievor, was killed or wounded 
fiHitu, in the front in the tattle & D^ryteum. fl' " Tom ' tI 
circiimsbmce may justify Ihesuvpicion orDucanik iNot >? th 
he was no otlier ttan llAerl of Pans of the 

Bi aa ' ^ ® penetration, Oucange discoverahis church to be tli 

d There is some diicrsity on the numbers of his armv „ 

Oiority can be compared with that of Ftolerov "wlHf I* ".“S 
thousand hor*eand thirty thousand foot iftuet^rAnifek p la 


I pilgnms able to bear arms, besides tbe priests and 
j monks, the women and children, of tbe Latin camp 
I The reader starts , and before lie is recovered from 
Ins surpiise, I shall add, on the same testimony, 
that if all who took the cross had accomplished 
their vow, above six millions would liaie migrated 
from Europe to Asia Under tins oppression of 
faith, I derive some relief from a more sagacious 
and thinlciDg writer,* who, after the same review of 
the cavalry, accuses the credulity of the pnest of 
Chartres, and even doubts whether the Cisalpine 
regions (in the geography of a Frenchman) were 
sufficient to produce and pour forth such incredible 
multitudes Tbe coolest scepticism will remember, 
that of these religious volunteers great numbers 
never beheld Constantinople and Nice Of enthu- 
siasm the influence is irregular and transient, many 
were detained at home by reason or cowardice, by 
poverty or weakness , and many were repulsed by 
the obstacles of the way, tlie more insuperable as 
they were unforeseen to these ignorant fanatics 
The savage countries of Hungary and Bulgaria were 
whitened with their bones , their vanguard was cut 
in pieces by the Turkish saltan , and the loss of the 
first ad\ enturer, by the sword, or climate, or fatigue, 
has already been stated at three hundred thousand 
men Yet the myriads that survived, that marched, 
that pressed forwards on the holy pilgrimage, wero 
a subject of astonishment to themselves and to the 
Greeks The copious energy of her language sinks 
under the elTorts of the princess Anne e the images 
of locusts, of leaves and flowers, of the sands of 
the sea, or the stars of heaven, imperfectly repie- 
sent what she bad seen and heard , and the danglitcr 
of Alexius exclaims, that Europe was loosened from 
its foundations, and hurled against Asia Tbe 
ancient hosts of Darius and Xerxes labour under 
the same doubt of a vague and indefinite magnitude . 
but I am inclined to bclie-vo, that a larger number 
has never been contained within the lines of a single 
camp, than at the siege of Nice, the first operation 
of tbe Latin princes Their motives, tbeir charac- 
ters, and their arms, have been already displayed 
Of their troops, the most numerous portion were 
natives of France the Low Countries, the banks of 
the Rliinc, and Apulia, sent a powerful reinforce- 
ment «!omo bands of adventurers were drawn from 
Spain, Lombardy, and England,'' and from the 


. '^•iniorenns, p aw He enumerates nineteen nations of 
f. (P 389 ) but 1 do not clearly apprehend 

300,000 pilgrims, (epist xvi Coneil tom xii p 731 ) ^ 

rlifi. I '***’ j fastidious delicacy eoronlaios of 

ttai ifta I*'® »nd '"deed there is seweriy ow 

f t" disfipurc with the proud ignorance m 
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distant bogs and mountains of Ireland orScotland’ 
issued soitac naked and savage fanatics, ferocious at 
home but unvvarlike abroad Had not superstition 
condemned the sacrilegious prudence of depriving 
the poorest or vreakest Christian of the merit of the 
pilgrimage, the useless crowd, with mouths but 
witliout hands, might have been stationed in tbc 
Greek empire, till their companions had opened and 
secured the waj of the Lord A small remnant of 
the pilgrims, who passed the Bosphorus, was per- 
mitted to visit the holy sepulchre Their northern 
constitution wras scorched by the rays, and infected 
by the vapours, of a Syrian sun Thej consumed, 
with heedless prodigalit}, their stores of water and 
provision their numbers cvhaustcd tbc inland 
countrj the sea w as remote, the Greeks were un- 
friendly, and the chnstians of every sect fled before 
the voracious and cruel rapine of their brethren 
In the dire ncccssitj of famine, thcj sometimes 
masted and devoured the flesh of their infant or 
adult captives Among the Turks and Saracens, 
the idolaters of Europe wrcrc rendered more odious 
by the name and reputation of cannibals the spits 
who introduced themsclTCS into the kitchen of Bobc- 
mond were shown several human bodies turning on 
the spit and the artful Norman encouraged a report, 
winch increased at the same time the abhoircncc 
and the terror of the infidels 
Siege of ^lce, 1 have expatiated with pleasure on 

the first steps of the crusaders, as thci 
June so paint the manners and character of 
Europe but I shall abridge the tedious and uniform 
narrative of their blind achievements, which were 
performed b3 strength and arc desenbed b} igno- 
rance From their first station in the neighbourhood 

of Nicomcdia,thc3 advanced in successive divisions, 
passed tbc contracted limit of the Greek empire, 
opened a road through the hills, and commenced, 
by the siege of his capital, their pious warfare 
against the Turkish sultan His kingdom of Bourn 
extended from the Hellespont to the confines of 
Syna, and barred the pilgrimage of Jerusalem his 
name was ICillidge-Arslan, or Soliman ,' of the race 
of Seljuk, and the son of tbc first conqueror , and 
in the defence of a land which the Turks considered 
IS their own, he deserv cd the praise of Ins enemies, 
by whom alone he is known to postent} Yielding 
to the first impulse of the torrent, he deposited bis 
famil} and treasure in Nice , retired to the moun- 
tains with fifty thouAand horse , and tw ice descended 
to assault the camps or quarters of the Christian 
besiegers, which formed an imperfect circle of above 


SIX miles The- lofty and solid walls of Nice were 
covered b3 a deep ditch, and flanked b3 three liiin 
dred and sev enty tow ers , and on the v erge of Chris- 
tendom, the Moslems vrerc trained in arms, and in- 
flamed b3 religion 'Before this city, the French 
princes occupied their stations, and prosecuted 
their attacks without correspondence or subordina- 
tion emulation prompted their valour, but their 
valour was sullied b3 cruelty, and their emulation 
degenerated into envy and civil discord In the 
siege of Nice, the arts and engines of antiquity 
were cmplo3'cd b3 the Latins, the mine and the 
battcring-ram, the tortoise, and the bclfiy or mo- 
vable turret, artificial fire, and the catapult and la- 
lut, the sling, and the cross-bow fur the casting of 
stones and darts In the space of seven weeks, 
much labour and blood were expended, and some 
progress, C5pcciall3 b3 count Rn3inond, was made 
on the side of the besiegers But the Turks could 
pro'ract their resistance and secure their escape, as 
long as thc3 were masters of the lake" Ascanius, 
which stretches several miles to tbc westward of the 
cit3 The means of conquest were supplied by the 
prudence and indtistr3 of \icxius, a great number 
of boats were transported on sledges from the sea to 
tliclakc tlic3 were filled with the most dexterous of 
Ins archers , the flight of tbc sultana vras intercept- 
ed, Nice was invested b3 land and water, and a 
Greek emissar3 persuaded the inhabitants to accept 
bis master’s protection, and to save themselves, I13 
a timcl3 surrender, from the rage of the sav ages of 
Europe In tbc moment of victoiy, or at least of 
hope, the crusaders, thirsting for blood and plunder, 
were awed b3 the imperial banner that streamed 
from tbc citadel, and Alexius guarded with jealous 
vigilance this important conquest The murmurs 
of the chiefs were stifled bj honour or interest, and 
after a halt of nine dn3s, thc3 directed their march 
towards Phiygia under the guidance of a Greek 
general, whom thej suspected of a secret connivance 
with the sultan The consort and tbc principal ser- 
vants of Soliman had been honourabl3 restored 
without ransom , and the emperor’s gcncrosit3 to 
the niiwicnnfr® was interpreted as treason to the 
Christian cause 

Soliman was rather provoked than 
di5ma3cd b3 the loss of his capital 
he admonished his subjects and allies 
of this strange invasion of the western barbarians , 
the Turkish emirs obejed the call of loyaltj or reli- 
gion , the Turkman hordes encamped round his 
standard , and bis whole force is loosclj stated by 
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I \ idere^ Scrttorum apiid «e ferocium alias itnliellinm cuneos (Gui 
liprt n 471 ) the crus inteclum and htspida chlaniy^ ma} suit tlie 
Hi;;1innders , but the diiilius nli^ino«t<*, ina\ ratlienpph to the Irish 
ho;:* M ilium of Malmsbiir\ cxpresslj mentions the \\ dcli and Scots 
(1 n p IJ3 Who quitted the former \enTtioiiemsaltuum, the hu 
ter fimiliaritatem puliciim 

k This cannibal hunger, sometimes ml more rreqiipntl> an artifice 
ornlie mi^ be found in Ann! Cotmieni (Alexias | p 2SS)Giiibert, 
(p ) n‘idii1p!i Cadnm (c SI7 ) The htrataircm is relited b> the 
author of Gesti Francorum the monk Robert Baldric ai>dRi\mond 
des Aviles in lhcsie;;eand famine of Antioch 
I Hismusstilmsii npjieltation ofSolinnn Is need h\ the Latins and 
his cliaractcr is hi|;h!\ embellished by Tisso His Turkish name of 
Kiihd^ Arshn (A 11 485—500 A 1) 1103—1208 See De Gtn;,iies s 
Tables, tom i p 24u)is employed by the orientals, and *onie 


corruption bj the Greeks but little more than his name can be found 
in the Alahomclan wntprs irhoarr dr} ind sulks nii tlie subject of the 
first crusade (De ruiqiie-s, tom in p ii p 10 — 30) 
m On tlie fortifications engines and of the n iddle apes spp 

Mnratori (Antiquitit Italix tom ii dissrrt xxri p 452—534 ) The 
heffredits from vrlieiice our ticlfry, \ras the movable lower of the an 
cients (Diicm^.e, tom i p 608.) 

n I cannot forbear remarking; the resemblance lictween the siescand 
of Nice with the opentions of Ilernaii Cortez before h exieo 
Sec Dr RotiertsonsHist of America I v 
o Meereantf a word insented bj the French crusaders and confined 
in tint hiviia^re to its iirimitne sense Ji slinitld «cem that the zeil 
of our ancestors boiled 1ti;«her,aiid that thc\ brinded cscr\ tinheliLier 
as a rascil A similar prejudice still lurks in the minds of raanj who 
think them^eUcs cliristjans i 
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miliUa, possessed of the sovereignl}', creates and 
deposes a magistrate, who is styled a Dey Per- 
haps, indeed, it ma} be laid down as a general rule, 
Hiat a nuhtaiy government is, in some respects, 
more republican than monarchical Nor can it be 
said that the soldiers only partook of the govern- 
ment bj’' their disobedience and rebellions The 
speeches made to them by the emperors, were they 
not at length of the same nature as those formerly 
pronounced to the people by the consuls and the 
tribunes ^ And although the armies had no regular 
place or forms of assembly , though their debates 
n ere short, their action sudden, and their resoUes 
seldom tlie result of cool reflection, did they not 
dispose, with absolute sway, of the public fortune’ 
What was the emperor, except the minister of a 
violent government, elected for the private benefit 
of the soldiers’ 

“When the army had elected Philip, who was 
prastonan prmfect to the third Gordian, the latter 
demanded, that he might remain sole emperor , he 
was unable to obtain it He requested that the 
power might be equally divided between them , tlie 
army w ould not listen to his speech He consented 
to be degraded to the rank of Cmsar , the favour 
was refused him He desired, at least, he might 
be appointed pra:torian praefect, his prayer was 
rejected Finally, he pleaded for his life The 
army, in these-several judgments, exercised the su- 
preme niagistraoj " According to the historian, 
whose doubtful narrative the president De Montes- 
quieu has adopted, Philip, who, during the whole 
transaction, had preserved a sullen silence, was in- { 
dined to spare the innocent life of his benefactor , 
till, recollecting that bis innocence might excite a 
dangerous compassion in the Roman world, he 
commanded, without regard to his suppliant ones, 
that he should be seized, stnpt, and led away to in- 
stant death After a moment’s pause the inhuman 
sentence was executed ‘ 

Reign of Phil, p *0“ Ilie East to 

Rome, Philip, desirous of obliterating 
the memory of his enmes, and of captivating the 
afiections of the people, solemnized the secular 
games with infinite pomp and magnificence Since 
their institution or revival by Augustus they had 
been celebrated by Claudios, by Domitian, and by 
Severus, and were now renewed the fifth time on 
the accomplishment of the full period of a thousand 
Secular games, tlic foundation of Rome 

A D 218 Apni Eveiy circumstance of the secular 
games was skilfully adapted to in- 
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spire the superstitious mind with deep and solemn 
reverence The long interval between them* ex- 
ceeded tlie term of human life , and as none of 
the spectators had already seen them, none could 
flatter themselves with the expectation of beholding 
them a second time The mj'stic sacrifices were 
performed, during three nights, on the banks of the 
Tyber, and tlie Campus Martius resounded with 
music and dances, and was illuminated with innu- 
merable lamps and torches Slaves and strangers 
were excluded from any participation in these na- 
tional ceremonies A chorus of twenty-seven y outbs, 
and as many virgins, of noble families, and whose 
parents were both alive, implored the propitious 
gods in favour of the present, and for the hope of 
the rising generation , requesting, in religious 
hymns, tliat, according to the faith of their ancient 
oracles, they would still maintain the virtue, the 
felicity, and the empire of the Roman people 
The magnificence of Philip’s show's and entertain- 
ments dazzled the eyes of the multitude The 
devout were employed in the ntes of superstition, 
whilst the reflecting few revolved in their anxious 
minds the past history and the future fate of tho 
empire 

Since Romulus, with a small baud of ^ 

shepherds and outlaws, fortified him- empire 
self on the hills near the Tyber, ten centuries had 
already elapsed “ During the four first ages, the 
Romans, in the labonous school of poverty', bad 
acquired the virtues of war and government by 
I the vigorous exertion of those virtues, and by the 
I assistance of fortune, they had obtained, in the 
course of the three succeeding centunes, an absolute 
empire over many countries of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa The last three hundred years had been 
consumed in apparent prosperity and internal de- 
cline The nation of soldiers, magistrates, and 
legislators, who composed the thirty-five tribes of 
tlie Roman people, was dissolved into Uie common 
mass of mankind, and confounded with the millions 
of servile provincials, who had received the name, 
without adopting the spirit, of Romans A merce- 
nary army, levied among the subjects and barbarians 
of the frontier, was the only order of men w ho pre- 
served and abused their independence By their 
tumultuary election, a Syrian, a Goth, or an Arab, 
was exalted to the throne of Rome and invested 
vnlli despotic power over the conquests and over 
thecountrj of the Scipios 
The limits of the Roman empire still extended 
from the Western Ocean to the Tigris, and fjom 
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yivicnoeu \nax ne oni\ revi\ed j 
LeVtres sur les Jubiles. 
j* “ bnndrrf, or a liuntlred and ten years V arro and Lu v 

adopted Hie former opinion, but the infallible authority of the SibVl 
TOnw.rated the latter, (Cenviriniis de Die Xatnl c 17 ) The emperors 
Claudius and Philip, liotrcser, did not treat the oracle with implicit 

f€SpCCt * 

m The idea of Uio secular games is best understood from tlic noem of 
Horare, and the description of Zosimus, 1 ii p 167 Xc ^ 

» The receit ed calculation of Varro assigns to the foundation of 
Kmnc an a.ra that corresponds with the 7WtIi tear before Christ But 
f I'tliechtonnloKy of Rome to he depended on, m the more early 

Newton has brought the same etent as low as tlie 
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the Christians at two hundred, ov even three hun- 
dred and si\ty, thousand horse Yet he patiently 
waited till they had left behind them the sea and 
the Greek frontier , and hoveiidg on the flanks, ob- 


sened their careless and confident progress in two 
columns beyond the view of each other Some miles 
before they could reach Dorylaiom in Phrygia, tlie 
left, and less numerous, division was surprised, and 
attacked, and almost oppressed, by the Turkish 
cavalry p The heat of the weather, the clouds of 
arrows, and the barbarous onset, oierwlielmed the 
crusaders , they lost their oider and confidence, and 
the fainting fight was sustained by the personal 
valour, rather than by the military conduct, of 
Bolicmond, Tancred, and Robert of Normandy 
Tliey were revived by the welcome banners of duke 
Godfrey, who flew to their succour, with the count 
of Yermandois, and sixty thousand horse , and was 
followed by Raymond of Thouloiise, the bishop of 
Pay, and the remainder of the sacred army With- 
out a moment’s pause, they formed in new order, 
and advanced to a second battle They were re- 
ceived with equal resolution , and, in their common 
disdain for the unwarltke people of Greece and 
Asia, it was confessed on both sides, that the Turks 
'and the Franks were the only nations entitled to the 
appellation of soldiers s Their encounter was 
lancd and balanced by the contrast of arms and 
discipline , of the direct charge, and wheeling evo- 
lutions , of the couched lance, and the brandished 
javelin , of a weighty broad-sword, and a crooked 
sabre , of cumbrous armour, and thin flowing 
robes , and of the long Tartar bow, and the at bahst 
or cross-bow, a deadly weapon, yet unknown to the 
orientals *• As long as the horses were fresh, and 
the quivers full, Soliman maintained the advantage 
of the day , and four thousand Christians were 
pierced by the Turkish arrows In the evening, 
swiftness yielded to strength, on cither side the 
numbers were equal, or at least as great as any 
ground coaid bold, or any generals could manage , 
bat in turning the bills, the last division of Ray- 
mond and Ills pi ovtncials was led, perhaps without 
design, on the rear of an exhausted enemy , and 
the long contest was determined Besides a name- 
less and unaccountable multitude, three thousand 
paffon knights vv ere slain lu the battle and pursuit , 
the camp of Soliman was pillaged, and in the 
variety of precious spoil, the cariosity of the Latins 
was amused with foreign arms and apparel, and the i 
new aspect of dromedaries and camels The im- i 
portance of the victory was proved by the hasty 
1 etreat of the sultan reserving ten thousand guards 
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of the relics of Ins army, Soliman evacuated the 
kingdom of Roum, and hastened to implore the aid, 
and kindle the resentment, of Ins Eastern brethren 
In a march of five Imndred miles, March through 
the crusaders traversed the Lesser 
Asia, thiongli a wasted land and de- 
sorted towns, without either finding a friend or an 
enemy The geographer® may trace the position of 
Dorylaium, Antioch of Pisidia, Tconium, Archelais, 
and Germanicia, and may compare those classic 
appellations with the modern names of Eskishehr 
the old city, Aksliehr the white city, Cogni, Erekli, 
and Marash As the pilgrims passed over a desert, 
where a draught of water is exchanged for silver, 
they were tormented by intolerable thiist, and on 
the banks of the first rivulet, their haste and intem- 
perance were still more pernicious to the disorderly 
throng They climbed with toil and danger the 
steep and slippery sides of mount Taurus many of 
the soldiers cast away their arms to secure their 
footsteps , and had not terror preceded their van, 
the long and trembling file might have been diiven 
down the precipice by a handful of resolute ene- 
mies Two of their most respectable chiefs, the 
duke of Lorraine and the coont of Tboulouse, were 
earned in litters Raymond was raised, as it is said 
by miracle, from a hopeless malady , and Godfrey 
had been torn by a bear, as be pursued that rough 
and perilous cimee in the mountains of Pisidia 
To improve the general consteina- nvMwm roooda 
tion, the cousin of Bohemond and the 
brother of Godfrey were detached a i> 1097L.U51 
from the main army with their respective squadrons 
of five, and of seven, hundred knights They over- 
ran in a rapid career the lulls and sea-coast of 
Cilicia, from Cogni to the Cyriaii gates the Nor- 
man standard was first planted on the walls of 
Tarsus and Malmistra , but the proud injustice of 
Baldwin at length provoked the patient and gene- 
rous Italian , and they turned their consecrated 
swords against each other in a pnvate and profane 
quarrel Honour was the motive, and fame the 
revvard, of Tancred , but fortune smiled on the more 
selfish enterprise of his nval * He was called to the 
assistance of a Greek or Armenian tyrant, who Lad 
been suffered under the Turkish yoke to reign over 
the Christians of Edcssa Baldwin accepted the 
cbaiacter of his son and champion, but no sooner 
was he introduced into the city, than be inflamed 
tlie people to the massacre of Ins father, occupied 
the throne and treasure, extended Jus conquests 
over the hills of Armenia and the plain of Meso- 
potamia, and founded the first principality of the 


tsangra, was unltnown in tlie enst, (I v p spj } Bv a htltuane m 
cons^leiicy, the pope stro\e to proliihit it iii clir/stnn »ar< * " 
* T"' curious reader miy commns Uie classir lewniti,. of Cellaniis 
and tile fceoRnpIiii-il science of D’Anrillc VV,Ilmni Sr Tyre is Uw 

and M Otter trod almost in tbe roolsteos tite ’ * 

tinonle to Antioch (Voysge e„ C^i.S ct en Per^Sin, ? n 

rhi« detathed conquest ofCdesn w best tepre'^nted b\ 1 ulclwnuA 
Or, miens, s or of Chlrlre^ fw the cnllccfioiworeoiiKaroiuJ t) ,c IwiT 
and Marteniie.) the valiant chapJi,» orcouiet f&iint des rJIlf’ 

Sides lorn I p 13 M ) In the dieniitcs of that prime w ih Ta,, end 
hispartnlity ,s encountered by tlie nirdtlitv iif ' 

meosis. the soldier and Inslorian of the gallant 
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Franks or Latins, wliicli subsisted fifty-four years 
bejond the Euphrates " 

Slcee of Antiod., 

A D I0S7 the summer, and even the autumn, 
a'd^i^ were eompletelj' wasted the siege of 
® Antioch, or the separation and repose 

of the amij during the winter season, was strongly 
debated in their council the love of arms and the 
holy sepulchre urged them to advance, and reason 
perhaps wras on the side of resolution, since every 
hour of delay abates the fame and force of the in- 
vader, and multiplies the resources of defensive 
war The capital of Syria was protected by the 
river Orontes , and the iron It tdge, of nine arches, 
denves its name from the massy gates of the two 
towers which arc constructed at cither end They 
were opened by the sword of the duke of Nor- 
mandy his victory gave entrance to three hundred 
thousand crusaders, an account which may allow 
some scope for losses and desertion, but which 
clearly detects much exaggeration in the review of 
Nice In the description of Antioch,* it is not easy 
to define a middle term between her ancient mag- 
nificence, under the successors of Alexander and 
Augustus, and the modern aspect of Turkish deso- 
lation The Tctrapolis, or four cities, if they re- 
tained their name and position, must have left a 
large vacuity in a circumference of twelve miles, 
and that measure, as well as the number of four 
hundred towers, are not perfectly consistent with 
the five gates, so often mentioned in the history of 
the siege Yet Antioch must have still flourished 
as a great and populous capital At the head of the 
Turkish emirs, Baghisian, a veteran chief, com- 
manded in the place his garrison was composed of 
SIX or seven thousand horse, and fifteen or twenty 
thousand foot one hundred thousand Moslems are 
said to hav e fallen by the sword , and their numbers 
were probably inferior to the Greeks, Armenians, 
and Syrians, who had been no more than fourteen 
years the slaves of the house of Scljuk From the 
remains of a solid and stately wall, it appears to 
have arisen to the height of threescore feet in the 
valleys, and wherever less art and labour had been 
applied, the ground was supposed to be defended 
by the nver, the morass, and the mountains Not- 
withstanding these fortifications, the city had been 
repeatedly taken by the Persians, the Arabs, the 
Greeks, and the Turks, so large a circuit must 
have yielded many pervious points of attack , and 
in a siege that was formed about the middle of 
October, the vigour of the execution could alone 
justify the boldness of the attempt Whatever 
strength and valour could perform in the field was 
abundantly discharged by the champions of the 

u See de Guignes Hist dcs Hnns tom i p 456 

X For Antioelif fee Pococke, (De*cnpUon of the Cast, toI ii p { 
p 183— 193} Otter, (Vo} age en Turquie, &c tom i p 81 tec) the 
Tarki«h geographer (in Otters note^) the Index Ceraraphictis of 
Schulten% (ad calcem Bohadin Vit. Saladin,} and Abulf^a. (Tabula 
b>riie p 1)5 116 vers Ileiske) 

f Ensem elexat, eumqiie a amistra pnrte fcapiilarum, tantn sirtute 
intorsit utquod pectus medium di^unxit <pinamel vitalia interrupit 
ct SIC lubrictis eiisis super crus dextrum integer exi\it sicque caput 
integrum cum dextrk parte corporis immersit gurgite, partcmque qute 


cross in the frequent occasions of sallies, of forage, 
of the attack and defence of convoys, they were 
often victorious , and we can only complain, that 
tlicir exploits arc sometimes enlarged beyond the 
scale of probability and truth The sword of God- 
frey r divided a Turk from the shoulder to the 
liaiinch , and one half of the infidel fell to the 
ground, while the other was transported by liis horse 
to the city gate As Robert of Normandy rode 
against his antagonist, “ I devote thy head,” ho 
piously exclaimed, “ to the da.nions of hell ,” and 
that head was instantly cloven to the breast by the 
resistless stroke of Ins descending falchion Rut 
the reality or report of such gigantic prowess* must 
have taught the Moslems to keep within their 
walls , and against those walls of earth or stone, the 
sword and the lance were unavailing weapons In 
the slow and successive labours of a siege, the 
crusaders were supine and ignorant, without skill to 
contrive, or money to pnrehast, or industry to use, 
the artificial engines and implements of assault In 
the conquest of Nice, they had been powerfully 
assisted by the wealth and knowledge of the Greek 
emperor his absence was poorly supplied by some 
Genoese and Pisan vessels, that were nttrnctcd by 
religion or trade to the const of Sy rm the stores 
were scanty, the return precarious, and the com- 
munication difficult and dangerous Indolence or 
weakness had prevented the Franks from investing 
the entire circuit, and the pcrpctml freedom of two 
gates relieved the wants and recruited the garrison 
of the city At the end of seven months, after the 
ruin of their cavalry, nnd an enormous loss by 
famine, desertion, nnd fatigue, the progress of the 
crusaders was imperceptible, and their success 
remotc,if the Latin Ulysses, the artful and ambitious 
Bohemond, had not employed the arms of cunning 
nnd deceit The cimstians of Antioch were nume- 
rous and discontented Pliirour, a Sy nan renegado, 
had acquired the favour of the cmir nnd the com- 
mand of three ton ers , and the merit of his repent- 
ance disguised to the Latins, and perhaps to himself, 
the foul design of perfidy and treason A secret 
correspondence, for their mutual interest, was soon 
established between Phirouz and the pnnee of 
Tarento , and Bohemond declared in the council of 
the chiefs, that he could deliver the city into their 
bands But he claimed the sovereignty of Antioch 
as the revv ard of his serv ice , and the proposal w Inch 
had been rejected by the envy was at length ex- 
torted from the distress, of his equals The nocturnal 
surprise was executed by the French and Norman 
princes, who ascended in person the scaling-ladders 
that were thrown from the walls their new prose- 
lyte, after the murder of his too scrupulous brother, 

equo pnesideint rcmisit c» itati (Robert. TUon p 50 ) Cnjns en<e 
trajeclu' Turciis duo factus cat Turci ul inferior liter in urbem 
eqaitaiet, niter arciteiiens in flumine nataret (Radiilpli Cadom c V3 
p 304) Vetliejustifica tliedced b} tlirffii|i«i(fMiiribasorGodrrr} , 
and William ot Tyre coien it by, obrtupuit populus facti norilate 
mirabilia (I r c a p 701 ) V et it must not liare appeared 
incredible to the knights of that 

a See the exploits of Robert, Almond, and the modest Tanered, 
irbo imposed silence on Ins squire. (Radulpb Chdom c. 53 ] 
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embraced and introduced the servants of Christ , the 
army rushed through the gates , and the Moslems 
soon found, that, although mercy was hopeless, 
resistance nas impotent But the citadel still re- 
fused to surrender, and the victors themsehes were 
speedily encompassed and besieged by the innu- 
merable forces of Eerboga, pnnee of Mosul, who, 
with twenty-eight Turkish emirs, advanced to the 
deliverance of Antioch Five and tnentj da}s the 
chnstians spent on the verge of destruction , and 
the proud lieutenant of the caliph and the sultan 
left them only the choice of servitude or death * 
Victory of the In this extremity they collected the 
A of their strength, sallied from 

June 28 the town, and in a single memorable 
day annihilated or dispersed the host of Turks and 
Arabians, A\hich they might safely report to ha%e 
consisted of six hundred thousand men Their 
supernatural allies I shall proceed to consider the 
human causes of the victory of Antioch were the 
fearless despair of the Franks, and the surprise, 
the discord, perhaps the errors, of their unskilful 
and presumptuous adversaries The battle is de- 
scnbedwith as much disorder as it was fought, but 
we may observe the tent of Eerboga, a movable 
and spacious palace, enriched with the luxury of 
Asia, and capable of holding above two thousand 
persons, we may distinguish his three thousand 
guards, who were cased, the horses as well as the 
men, in complete steel 

Their famine vna eventful period of the siege 

tiwh!” and defence of Antioch, the crusaders 
were alternately exalted by victory or 
sunk in despair, cither swelled mth plenty or 
emaciated with hunger A speculative reasoner 
might suppose, that their faith had a strong and 
serious influence on their practice , and that the 
soldiers of the cross, the deliverers of the holv 
sepulchre, prepared themselves by a sober and vii^ 
tuous life for the daily contemplation of martyrdom 
Experience blows away this chantable illusion 
and seldom does the history of profane war display 
such scenes of intemperance and prostitution as 
were exhibited under the walls of Antiocli The 
grove of Daphne no longer flourished, but the 
Syrian air was still impregnated with the same 
vices , the chnstians were seduced by every tempta- 
tion' that nature either prompts or reprobates, 
the authority of the chiefs was despised, and 
sermons and edicts were alike fruitless against 
those scandalous disorders, not less pernicious to 
military discipline, than repugnant to evangelic 


purity In the first days of the siege and the pos- 
session of Antioch, the Franks consumed with 
wanton and thoughtless prodigality the frugal sub- 
sistence of weeks and months the desolate country 
no longer yielded a supply , and from that country 
they were at length excluded by the arms of tlie 
besieging Turks Disease, the faithful companion 
of want, was envenomed hy the rains of the winter, 
the summer heats, unwholesome food, and the close 
impnsonment of multitudes The pictures of fa- 
mine and pestilence arc always the same, and al- 
ways disgustful , and our imagination may suggest 
I the nature of their suEcnngs and their resources 
The remains of treasure or spoil were eagerly 
lavished in the purchase of the vilest nourishment , 
and dreadful must have been the calamities of the 
poor, since, after paying three marks of silver for a 
goat and fifteen for a lean camel,^ the count of 
Flanders was reduced to beg a dinner, and duke 
Godfrey to borrow a horse Sixty thousand horses 
had been reviewed in the camp before tlie end of 
the siege they were diminished to two thousand, and 
scarcely two hundred fit for service could be mus- 
tered on the day of battle Weakness of body add 
terror of mind extinguished the ardent enthusiasm 
of ^he pilgrims , and every motive of honour and 
religion was subdued by the desire of life * Among 
the chiefs, three heroes may be found w'lthout fear 
or reproach Godfrey of Bouillon was supported 
by his magnanimous piety , Bohemond by ambition 
and interest, and Tancred declared, in the true 
spirit of chivaliy, that as long as he was at the head 
of forty knightb, he would never relinquish the en- 
terprise of Palestine But the count of Tlioulouse 
and Provence was suspected of a voluntaiy indis- 
position the duke of Normandy w'as recalled from 
the se -shore by the censures of the church , Hugh 
the Great, though he led the vanguard of the battle, 
embraced an ambiguous opportunity of returning 
to France, and Stephen count of Charties basely 
deserted the standard which he bore, and the coun- 
cil in which he presided The soldiers w'ere dis- 
couraged by the flight of William viscount of Me- 
lon, surnamed the Catpcntci, from the weighty 
strokes of his axe , and the saints were scandalized 
by the fall of Peter the Hermit, who, after arming 
Europe against Asia, attempted to escape from tlie 
penance of a necessary fast Of the multitude of 
recreant warriors, the names (says an historian) are 
blotted from the book of life , and the opprobrious 
epithet of the rope-dancers was applied to the de- 
serters who dropt in the night from the walls of 


* After mcntmniDj'the distress and humble nctition of th. 
ctastiri estis nisi per gladium 

tent ■with the vaffue expressions of inHiiit-, milltiiiKlo 
agmen, innumertE copim or fcentes. whicl Mr^nnnT^HiI 
oi/npid^nTue xiAioSwrof Anna Comnena (Alexns^l xi 
Tlie numbers of the Turks are hxed lKAii..rri ) 

p vWf ** '’^**®'*“'P*'>'»Ca^omeiisisat\oo,OOOh^',*i^’7^ 

r bee the tragic and scandalous fate of an archdeacon of royal birth, 


'•ose from fisc sohdi (fifteen shillin-s) it Clinst. 
hml. f poi'nij') ind afternards much liMiw a kiH 

or lamb, from one shilling to eighteen of our nrevot ® 

second famine, B loaf of bread, or the head 

« Alii mnlli, quorum nomina non tenemns oiin d«l.r- i u 
cite ptwsenti open non sunt inferenda fVV.Il ’-iSri 1 
Gnibert (p 618 623) attemnts lo ® * P ' 

Stephen of Chartres ' ^ excuse Hugh the Great, and even 
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Antioch The emperor Alexius/ who seemed to 
adsance to the succour of the Latins, was dis- 
mayed by the assurance of' their hopeless con- 
dition They expected their fate in silent despair , 
oaths and punishments were tried without clfect, 
and to rouse the soldiers to the defence of the 
w'alls, it was found necessary to set lire to their 
quarters 

Lesend of the For their sahation and s ictory, they 

holy lance wcfo indebted to the same fanaticism 
svliich had led them to the brink of nun In such 
a cause, and in sueh an army , s isioiis, prophecies, 
and miracles, w ere frequent and familiiir In the 
distress of Antiorh, tliey were repeated w ith un- 
usual energy and suoccss St Ambrose had assured 
a pious ecclesiastic, that two years of trial must 
precede the season of deliiorance and grace, the 
deserters were stopped by the presence and re 
proaches of Christ himself , the dead had promised 
to arise and combat with their brethren , the Virgin 
had obtained the pardon of their sins , and their 
confidence was reined by aiisiblc sign, the sea- 
sonable and splendid discoicry of the iioli i anci 
The policy of their chiefs has on this occasion been 
admired, and might surely be excused , but a pious 
fraud is seldom produced by the cool conspiracy oi 
many persons , and a loluntary impostor might de- 
pend on the support of the wise and the credulity 
of the people Of the diocese of Marseilles, there 
was a priest of low cunning and loose manners, and 
his name was Peter Bartholcmy He presented 
himself at the door of the council-chamber, to dis- 
close an apparition of St Andrew, which had been 
thnee reiterated in his sleep, with a dreadful 
menace, if he presumed to suppress the coiimiands 
of heaven “ At Antioch," said the apostle, “ in 
the church of my brother St Peter, near the high 
altar, is concealed the steel head of the lance that 
pierced the side of our Hcdccmcr In three days, 
that instrument of eternal, and now of temporal, sal- 
vation, will be manifested to his diseiplcs Search 
and ye shall find bear it aloft in battle , and that 
mystic w capon shall penetrate the souls of the mis- 
creants ” The pope’s legate, the bishop of Puy, 
alFected to listen with coldness and distrust, but 
the revelation was eagerly accepted by count Ray- 
mond, whom his faithful subject, in the name of 
the apostle, had chosen for the guardian of the holy 
lance The experiment was resolved , and on the 
third day, after a due preparation of prayer and 
fasting, the priests of Marseilles introduced twelve 
trusty spectators, among whom were the count and 
his chaplain, and the church-doors were barred 
against the impetuous multitude The ground was 
opened in the appointed place , but the workmen, 
who relieved each other, dug to the depth of twelve 
feet without discovering the object of their scaich 
In the evening, when count Raymond had with- 

r See Uie proeress of the criiadc the retreat of Alexius the victory 
"f Jerusalem in the Alexiad, I xi p 
V17— T27 Anna was so pioiie to cxaLgeration, that she niaLiiifies the 
exploits of the Utiiis 

s The Mahometan Aboulmaliasen (apnd de Guignes, tom ii p ii 


drawn to Ins post, and the weary assistants bcgvn 
to murmcr, Bartholcmy, in his shirt, and without 
his shoes, boldly descended into the pit , the dark- 
ness of the hour and of the pHcc enabled him to 
secrete and deposit the head of the Saracen Icincc , 
and the first sound, the first gleam, of the steel was 
saluted with a devout inpturc The holy lance was 
drawn fioni its recess, wrapt in a veil of silk and 
gold, and exposed to the v cncration of the crusa- 
ders , their anxious suspense burst forth in a gene- 
ral shout of joy and hope, and the desponding troops 
were ngaiii inflamed with the enthusiasm of valour 
Whatever had been the arts, and whatever might 
be the sentiments, nf the chiefs, they skilfully im- 
proved this fortunate revolution by every aid that 
discipline and devotion could afford The soldiers 
wcic dismissed to their quarters with an injunction 
to fortify their minds and bodies for the 'ipproach- 
ing conflict, freely to bestow their Inst pittance on 
themselves and their horses, and to expect with the 
dawn of day the signal of victory On the festival 
of St Peter and St Paul, the gates of Antioch 
were throw ii open a martial psalm, “ Let the Lord 
arise, and let Ins enemies be scattered was 
chanted by a procession of priests and monks, 
the battle array was marshalled in twelve divisions, 
in honour of the twelve apostles, and the holy 
lance, in the absence of Ray niotid, vvas intrusted to 
the hands of Ins chaplain The iiilluciicc of this 
relic or trophy was felt by the servants, and perlnps 
by the enemies, of Christ ,r and its potent energy 
was heightened by an accident, a stratagem, or 
a rumour, of a miraciiloiis complexion Three 

knights, in white garments and re- 
, j . ,, , ^ (Xlcstiil warriorx 

splendent arms, cither issued, Or 

seemed to issue, from the hills the voice of Ad- 
liemar, the pope's legate, proclaimed them as 
the martyrs St George, St Theodore, and St Man- 
iico, the tumult oi battle allowed no time for 
doubt or scrutiny, and the welcome apparition 
dazzled the eyes or the imagination of a fanatic 
army In tlic season of danger and tnumph, the 
revelation of Bartholcmy of Marseilles was unani- 
mously asserted , but ns soon as the temporary ser- 
vice was ncconiplishcd, the personal dignity and 
liberal alms which the count of Thoulousc derived 
from the custody of the holy lance, provoked the 
envy, and awakened the reason, of Ins rivals A 
Norman clerk presumed to sift, with a philo- 
sophic spirit, tlic truth of the legend, the cir- 
cumstances of the discovery, and the character of 
the prophet, and the pious Boheraond ascribed 
their deliverance to the merits and intercession of 
Christ alone For a while, the Provincnls de- 
fended their national palladium with clamours and 
arms, and new visiors condemned to death and 
bell the profane sceptics, who presumed to scruti- 
nize the truth and merit of the discovery Tlio 

p 95 ) more correct in his account of the iioly hnce than the chri< 
tian« Anna Comm na and Abiil|ihara^ttis the Greek princes confounds 
iMntii ft nail nf tlic cross; (] 21 » 326) the Jacouite primate, with 
St Peters staff, (p 242.) ' * 
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prevalence of incredulity compelled tlie author to 
submit Ins life and veracity to the judgment of 
God A pile of dry faggots, four feet high, and 
fourteen long, was erected in the midst of the 
camp , the flames burnt fiercely to tbe elevaUon of 
thirty cubits , and a narrow path of twelve inches 
was left for the perilous trial. The unfortunate 
priest of Marseilles traversed the fire with deMenty 
and speed , but Ins thighs and belly were scorched 
by the intense heat , he expired the next day , and 
the logic of believing minds will pay some legaid 
to Ins dj'ing protestations of innocence and truth 
Some efforts were made by the Provincials to sub- 
stitute a cross, a nbg, or a tabernacle, in the place 
of the holy lance, which soon vanished in contempt 
and oblivion Yet the revelation of Antioch is 
gravelj asserted by succeeding historians , and 
such is the progress of credulity, that miracles, 
most doubtful on the spot and at the moment, will 
be received with implicit faith at a convenient dis- 
tance of time and space 

. The prudence or fortune of the 
Turksindca Franks had delayed their invasion till 
hpiu of Egypt decline of the Turkish empire* 

Under the manly government of the three first 
sultans, the kingdoms of Asia were united in peace 
and justice, and the innumerable armies which 
they led in person were equal in courage, and 
snpenor in discipline, to the barbarians of the vv est 
But at the time of tbe crusade, the inheritance of 
Malek Shaw was disputed by liis four sons , their 
private ambition was insensible of the public dan- 
ger, and, in the vicissitudes of their fortune, the 
royal vassals were ignorant, or regardless, of the 
true object of their allegiance Tbe tw cnty-eight 
emirs who marched with the standard of Kerboga, 
were his rivals or enemies , their hasty levies were 
drawn from the towns and tents of Mesopotamia 
and Syria, and the Turkish veterans were em- 
ployed or consumed in the civil wars beyond the 
Tigris The caliph of Cgj pt embraced this oppor- 
tunity of weakness and discord, to recover his 
ancient possessions , and Ins sultan Aphdal besieged 
Jerusalem and Tyre, expelled the children of Ortok, 
and restored in Palestine the civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal authority of the Fatimites They heard with 
astonishment of the v ast armies of Christians that 
had passed from Europe to Asia, and rejoiced in 
the sieges and battles which broke tlie power of the 
Turks, the adversaries of their sect and monarchy 
But the same Christians were tbe enemies of the 
prophet, and from the overthrow of Nice and 
Antioch, the motive of their enterprise, which was 
gradually understood, would urge them forwards to 
tbe banks of the Jordan, or perhaps of the Nile 
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An intercourse of epistles and embassies, which 
rose and fell with the events of war, was maintained 
between the throne of Cairo and the camp of the 
Latins, and their adverse piide was the result of 
Ignorance and enthusiasm The ministers of Egvpt 
declared in a haughty, or insinuated in a milder, 
tone, that their sovereign, tbe true and lawful com- 
mander of tbe faithful, bad lescued Jerusalem from 
the Turkish yoke , and that the pilgrims, if they 
would divide their numbers, and lay aside tbeir 
arms, should find a safe and hospitable reception 
at the sepulchre of Jesus In the belief of their 
lost condition, the caliph Mostali despised tlieir 
arms and imprisoned their deputies , the conquest 
and victory of Antioch prompted him to solicit those 
formidable champions with gifts of horses and silk 
robes, of vases, and purses of gold and silver, and 
in bis estimate of their merit or power, tbe first 
place vv as assigned to Bohemoud, and the second 
to Godfrey In either fortune the answer of the 
crusaders was firm and uniform they disdained to 
inquire into the private claims or possessions of 
the followers of Mahomet whatsoever was bis 
name or nation, the usurper of Jerusalem was 
their enemy , and instead of prescribing the mode 
and terms of their pilgrimage, it was only by a 
timely surrender of the city and province, tbeir 
sacred right, that he could deserve their alliance, 
or deprecate tbeir impending and irresistible at- 
tack * 

Yet this attack, when they were 
within the view and reach of their 
glorious prize, was suspended above 
ten months after the defeat of Ker- 
boga The zeal and courage of tbe 
crusaders were chilled in tlie moment of victory, 
and, instead of marching to improve the conster- 
nation, they hastily dispersed to enjoj tbe luvuiy, 
of Syria The causes of this strange delaj may be 
found in the want of strength and subordination. 
In the painful and various service of Antioch, the 
cavalry was annihilated , many thousands of every 
rank bad been lost by famine, sickness, and deser- 
tion the same abuse of plenty had been productive 
of a third famine , and the alternative of intemper- 
ance and distress bad generated a pestilence, which 
swept away above fifty thousand of tbe pilgrims 
Few were able to command, and none were willing 
to obey the domestic feuds, which bad been stifled 
by common fear, were again renewed in acts, or at 
least in sentiments, of hostility , the foitune of 
Baldwin and Bohemond excited the envy of their 
companions , the bravest knights were enlisted for 
the defence of their new principalities , and count 
Raymond exhausted his troops and treasures 


b The two nnt-isonists who express Ilie most intim-ite knowledsreand 
the strongest roiti ictinii of the miracle and of tlie/rond, are na> moad 
, J;®', Cadpmcnsis the one atfiched to the count 

of Thouloose, the other to the Norman prince Fiilcherius Carnotensis 
presumes to saj, Xiidite fraudem et non fraudem' and aUerwards 
Invenit lanceom, fillaciter occiiUataro fotsihin Tbe rest of the herd 
are loud and strennoiis. 

1 See M de Giiignes, (tom ii p ii n 233, &c ) and the articles of 
Sarliarok, Mohammed, Satigiar, in D Herbelot. 
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L The emir, or sultan Aphdal, recovered Jerusalem and Tyre A S' 
48D (Renaiidot, Hist. Patriarch Alexaiidnn p 478 De Gi’ii nes 
tom 1 p 249 from Abulfeda and Ben Schoiiiiah ) Jerusalem “nite 
adventiim tesUmm recupcravimus, Turcos gecimus say the Fatimite 
ambassadors 

1 Sec the tnnwtionshetween the caliph of Egyptand tbeernsaders. 
in William of Tyre (1 iv c 24 1 vi c 19 ) and Albert Aquensis 
(I 111 c 68 ) who are more sensible of tbeir importance, than tlie coni 
temporary writers i ■.uc con. 
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an idle expedition into the heart of Syria The 
winter was consumed in discord and disorder, a 
sense of honour and rcli^on was rekindled in the 
spring , and the private soldiers, less susceptible 
of ambition and jealousy, awakened with angry 
clamours the indolence of their chiefs In the 
Their m-irch to month of May, the relics of this might} 
a'S'"io» proceeded from Antioch to Lao- 

lU-if 13— Junec dicea , about forty thbusand Latins, 
of whom no more than fifteen hundred horse, and 
twenty thousand foot, were capable of immediate 
service Their easy march was continued between 
mount Libanus and the sea-shore , their wants 
were liberally supplied by the coasting traders of 
Genoa and Pisa , and they drew large contributions 
from the emirs of Tripoli, Tyre, Sidon, Acre, and 
Cmsarea, who granted a free passage, and promised 
to follow the example of Jerusalem From Cmsarca 
they advanced into the midland country , their 
clerks recognized the sacred geography of Ly dda, 
Kamla, Emaus, and Bcthlcm, and as soon ns they 
descried the holy city , the crusaders forgot their 
toils and claimed their reward " 

Siege and con Jerusalem has derived some reputa- 

qiie<tor Jeru tion from the number and importance 
^ # • • • 

A D 1009 of iier nicniorablc sieges It ^vns not 

June?— July 15 tjQ along and obstinate contest 
that Babylon and Rome could pres ail against the 
obstinacy of the people, the craggy ground that 
might supersede the necessity of fortiHcations, and 
the walls and tow ers that would have fortified the 
most accessible plain " These obstacles were di- 
minished in the age of the crusades The bulwarks 
had been completely destroyed and imperfectly 
restored the J ew s, their nation, and worship, were 
for eier banished, but nature is less changeable 
than man, and the site of Jerusalem, tliough some- 
what softened and somewhat removed, was still 
strong against the assaults of an enemy By the 
expenence of a recent siege, and a three y cars’ pos- 
session, the Saracens of Egypt had been taught to 
discern, and in some degree to remedy, the defects 
of a place, which religion as well as honour forbade 
them to resign Aladin, or Iftikliar, the caliph’s 
lieutenant, was intrusted with the defence his 
policy stroic to restrain the natne Christians by the 
dread of their own min and that of the holy sepul- 
chre , to animate the Moslems by the assurance of 
temporal and eternal rewards His gamson is said 
to have consisted of forty thousand Turks and 
Arabians , and if he could muster twenty thousand 
of the inhabitants, it must be confessed that the 


m The greatest part of the march of the Franks is traced and most 
RCiuralel} traced in lUaiiiidrell s Journey from Aleniio to Jerusalem 
(p l7— 67 Tun des meilleura morgeaux, «ans eontredit, qu'oii ait dans 
ce genre (D Anaille, Memoire sur Jerusalem p 27) 
a See the masterly description of Tacitus, (lint i II, 12 13 ) irlio 
siiiipoKS, that the Jetrish lawgners had provided for a perpetual slate 
I'^t'hty against the rest of mankind 

o The Inely scepticism of Voltaire is balanced with sense and enidi 
icl? aoU'or of tlie Esprit des Croisades (lom i» p 

308— 338 1 who observes that, according to the Arabians the inliabi 
ttnts of Jerusalem must hare exceeded 200000 that in the sie„e of 
nlns, Josephus collects 1300000 Jews that lliej are staM bi 
■^Citu s himself at 600,000 and that the largest defalcation that his 
^Snairn”" numerous tlian the 


besieged were more numerous than the besieging 
army ” Had the diminished strength and numbers 
of the Latins allowed them to grasp the whole 
circumference of foui thousand yards, (about two 
English miles and a half.r) to what useful purpose 
should they base descended into the valley of Ben 
Himmon and torrent of Cedron,® or approached the 
precipices of the south and cast, from whence they 
had nothing either to hope or fcar^ Their siege was 
more icasonably directed against the northern and 
western sides of the city Godfrey of Bouillon 
erected his standard on the first swell of mount 
Calvary to the left, as far as St Stephen’s gate, 
the line of attack was continued by ’fancred and 
the two Roberts, and count Ray mond established 
Ins quarters from the citadel to the foot of mount 
Sion, which was no longer included within the 
precincts of the city On the fifth day, the crusaders 
made a general assault, in the fanatic hope of bat- 
tering down the walls without engines, and of 
scaling them without ladders By the dint of brutal 
force, they burst the first barrier, but they were 
dnicn back with shame and slaughter to the 
camp the influence of vision and prophecy was 
deadened by the too frequent abuse of those pious 
stratagems, and time and labour were found to 
be the only means of victory The time of the 
siege was indeed fulfilled in forty days, but they 
were forty days of calamity and anguish A re- 
petition of the old complaint of famine may bo 
imputed in some degree to the voracious or dis- 
orderly appetite of the Franks , but the stony soil 
of Teiusalcm is almost destitute of water, the scanty 
springs and hasty torrents were dry in the summer 
season , nor was the thirst of the besiegers relieved, 
as in the city, by the artificial supply of cisterns and 
aqueducts The eircumjacent country is equally 
destitute of trees for the uses of shade or building 
but some large beams were discovered in a cave by 
the crusaders a wood near Siclicm, the enchanted 
grove of Tasso,’’ was cut down the necessary timber 
was transported to the camp by the vigour and 
dexterity of Tanered and the engines were framed 
by some Genoese artists, who had fortunately landed 
in the harbour of Jaffa Two movable turrets were 
constructed at the expense, and in the stations, of 
the duke of Lorraine, and the count of Thoiilousc, 
and rolled forwards with devout labour, not to the 
most accessible, hut to the most neglected, parts of 
tlie fortification Ray mond’s tow cr w as reduced to 
ashes by the fire of the besieged, but his colleague 
vvas more vigilant and successful , the enemies w ere 


dilieenlly perambulated the wall* found a circuit 
1174030 paces or 4167 Eiielisli yards t (p 109 1 10 ) from an autlientiL 
plan U Anvil/e concludes a measure nearlj similar of 1960 Fremli 
torses gj 23-29 ) m liis scarce and laluable tract For the topogra- 
|ili> of Jerusalem eeellelind (Palc<ttfta, tom ii p 832—860) 
n JeruKthm yij po«&e^d only of llie torrent of Kedron dr\ in 
aV® Siloe (Ilehnd torn i 

p ZJM TOO ) Doth rtrinfeers and natucs complained of tlie want of 
a*«<**ous*y ap^ratalcd W ithiii the 
City, 1 acitus mentions a perennial fountain an aqueduct and cisterns 
lor ram water The iqueduct was con\eyed from the rn ulet Tekoeor 
JiRClt^tUliichishkewisemeiitioDedbyDohadin.OnVit Saladin p 238) 
®f2***® Libenta, canto xiii It is pleasant eiioiiuh to 
copied and embellished the minutest details of 
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dnven bj his archers from the rampart, the dravr- 
bndge was let down , and on a Fnday at three in 
the afternoon, the day and hoar of the Passion, 
Godfrey of Bonillon stood \ictorioas on the walls of 
Jernsalem His example was followed on every 
side by the emulation of valonr, and about four 
hundred and sixty years after the conquest of Omar, 
the holy city was rescued from the Mahometan yoke 
In the pillage of public and private wealth, tlie 
adventurers had agreed to respect the exclusive 
property of the first occupant , and the spoils of the 
great mosque, seventy lamps and massy vases of 
gold and silver, rewarded the diligence, and dis- 
played the generosity, of Tancred A bloody sacn- 
fice was olTcred by his mistaken votaries to the God 
of the chnstians resistance might provoke, bat 
neither age nor sex could mollify, their implacable 
rage they indulged themselves three days in a 
promiscuous massacre;* and the infection of the 
dead bodies produced an epidemical disease After 
seventy thousand Moslems had been put to the 
sword, and the harmless Jews had heen burnt in 
their synagogue, they could still reserve a multitude 
of captives, whom interest or Jassitudc persuaded 
them to spare Of these savage heroes of the cross, 
Tancred alone betrayed some sentiments of com- 
passion , yet we may praise the more selfish lenity 
of Raymond, who granted a capitulation and safe- 
conduct to the garrison of the citadel *■ The holy 
sepulchre was now free, and the bloody victors 
prepared to accomplish their vow Bareheaded and 
barefoot, with contrite hearts, and in an humble 
posture, they ascended the hill of Calvary, amidst 
the loud anthems of the clergy, kissed the stone 
which had covered the Saviour of the world , and 
bedewed with tears of joy and penitence the monu- 
ment of their redemption This union of the fiercest 
and most tender passions has been variously con- 
sidered by two philosophers , by the one,® as easy 
and natural , by the other,® as absurd and incredi- 
ble Perhaps it is too rigorously applied to the 
same persons and the same hour the example of 
the virtuous Godfrey awakened the piety of bis 
companions , while they cleansed their bodies, they 
punfied their minds , nor shall I believe that the 
most ardent in slaughter and rapine were the fore- 
most in the procession to the holy sepulchre 
Election and Eight days aftct this memorable 
event, winch pope Urban did not live 
A. D 1099’ to hear, the Latin chiefs proceeded to 
election of a king, to guard and 
July IS govern their conquests in Palestine 

Hugh the Great, and Stephen of Chartres, had 
retired witli some loss of reputation, which they 
strove to regain by a second crusade and an honour- 


able death Baldwin was established at Edessa, and 
Bohemond at Antioch , and two Roberts, the dnke 
of Normandy? and the count of Flanders, preferred 
their fair inheritance in the west to a doubtful com- 
petition or a barren sceptre The jealousy and 
ambition of Raymond were condemned by his own 
followers, and the free, the just, the unanimous 
voice of the army, proclaimed Godfrey of Bouillon 
the first and most worthy of the champions of Chris- 
tendom His magnanimity accepted a trust as full 
of danger as of glory , but in a city where his 
Saviour had heen crowned w ith thorns, the devout 
pilgrim rejected the name and ensigns of royalty , 
and the founder of the kingdom of Jerusalem con- 
tented himself with the modest title of Defender 
and Baron of the Holy Sepulchre His government 
of a single year,* too short for Uie public happiness, 
was intcrrnptcd in the first fortnight by a summons 
to the field, by the approach of the vizir or sultan 
of Egypt, who had heen too slow to prevent, but who 
was impatient to avenge, the loss of Jernsalem, 
His> total overthrow in the battle of Ascnlon scaled 
the establishment of the Latins in Syria, and sig- 
nalized the valour of the French princes, who in 
tins action hade a long farewell to the holy wars 
Some glory might be derived from Battle of 
the prodigions inequality of numbers, 
though I shall not count the myriads August la. 
of horse and foot on the side of the Fatimites , but, 
except three thousand Ethiopians or blacks, who 
were armed with flails or scourges of iron, the bar- 
barians of the south fled on the first onset, and 
afforded a pleasing comparison between the active 
valour of the Turks and the sloth and effeminacy of 
the nativ cs of Egy pt After suspending before the 
holy sepulchre the sword and standard of the sultan, 
the new king (be deserves the title) embraced his 
departing companions, and could retain only with 
the gallant Tancred three hundred knights, and two 
thousand foot-soldiers, for tbc defence of Palestine 
His sovereignty was soon attacked by a new enemy, 
the only one against whom Godfrey was a coward 
Adliemar, bishop of Puy, who excelled both in 
council and action, had been swept away in the last 
plague of Antioch tbc remaining ecclesiastics pre- 
served only the pride and avance of their character, 
and their seditious clamours had required that the 
choice of a bishop should precede that of a king. 
Tbc revenue and jurisdiction of the lawful patnarch 
were usurped bj the Latin clergy the exclusion of 
the Greeks and Synans was justified by the reproach 
of heresy' or schism ,» and, nnder the iron yoke of 
their deliverers, the oriental chnstians regretted the 
tolerating government of the Arabian caliphs 
Daimbert, archbishop of Pisa, had long been trained 


« Besides the Latins, who are not asliamed of the massacre, see 
Elmacin, (Hist Saracen 363.) Abnlpliarainus, (Bn nasL p 213)aiid 
M de Gnifnes, (tom n p 11 p 99} from Abonlmabasen 
1 Tl>e old tower Fsephina, in the middle ages Xelilosa, m 3 named 
Castelhim Pisannm, from the patriarch BaimberL It » still the 
citadel the residence of the Tarkish aga, and commands a prospect of 
the Dead sea Judea, and Arabia (BADNil1e,p 19—23) ft was hie 
Wise called the Tower of Band, vvpyot sattutytBe-aTm 
o Hame, in hu Bisto'y of England, toU j p 311, 312 octaro 


z Voltaire, in liis Eseai aur I Histoire Generale, tom 11 c 5-1 p 345 

r The English ascrilie to Kobert of Normandy, and the FroTincials 
to Kajmnnd of ThouToiise, the glory of refasin„ the crown but the 
honest s oice of tradition has pre<en ed the meinorN of the ambit ion and 
resenge (V illeharduiiin, Tvo 136 > of the count of St Giles He died 
at the sie.,e of Tnpoli, which sras possessed by Ins descendants 
* See the election the battle of Ascaloii kc in William of Tire 
’ " e 1—12. and in the conrdosion of the Latin Inslorians of the first 
crasadb a Benaudo^ Hrst Patriarch Ales, p 479 
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in the secret policy of Pome lie brouglit a fleet of 
bis countrymen to the succour of the Holy Land, 
and was installed, without a competitor, the spiritual 
and temporal head of the church The new patri- 
arch'’ immediately grasped the sceptre which had 
been acquired by tin. toil and blood of the MCtonous 
pilgrims, and bofli Godfrey and Bohemond sub- 
mitted to rcccn c at liis hands the ini cstituro of their 
feudal possessions Nor was tins suflicient, Daim- 
bcit claimed the immediate property of Jerusalem 
and Jafla instead of a flrni and generous refusal, 
the hero ncgociatcd with the priest, a quarter of 
either city was ceded to the church, and the modest 
bishop was satisfied with an cicntiial rcicrsion of 
the rest, on the death of Godfrc} w itliout children, 
or on the future acquisition of a new scat at Cairo 
or Damascus 

The kinjidom of Without this indulgence, the con- 
A D"iw9-ii87 

of Ills infant kingdom, which consisted 
only of Jerusalem and Jafla, with about twenty 
villages and towns of the adjacent coiintrj * Within 
this narrow serge, the Mahometans were still lodged 
in some impregnable castles , and the husbandman, 
the traders, and the pilgrims, were c\pascd to daily 
and domestic hostility By the arms of Godfrey 
himself, and the two Baldwins, his brother and 
cousin, who succeeded to the throne, the Latins 
breathed with more case and safely , and st length 
they equalled, in the evtent of their dominions, 
though not in the millions of llicir subjccls, the 
ancient princes of Judah and Israel'' After the 
reduction of the maritime cities of Lnodicca, Tri- 
poli, Tyre, and Ascalon,* which were powerfully 
assisted by the fleets of Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, 
and even of Flanders and Norway,^ the range of 
sea-coast from Scandcroon to the borders of Egy pt 
was possessed by the Christian pilgrims If the 
prince of Antioch disclaimed his supremacy, the 
counts of Edessa and Tripoli owned tlierosches the 
vassals of the king of Jerusalem the Latins reigned 


beyond the Euphrates , and the four cities of Hems, 
Hamah, Damascus, and Aleppo, were the only 
relies of the Mahometan conquests in Syria r The 
laws and language, the manners and titles, of the 
French nation and Latin church, w'crc introduced 
into these transmarine colonics According to the 
fciidnl junspmdcncc, the principal states and sub- 
ordinate baronies, descended in the line of male 
and female succession '■ but the childicn of the 
first conquerors,! a motley and degenerate race, 
were dissohcd by the Iu\ury of the climate, the 
arrisal of new crusaders from Europe was a doubt- 
ful hope and a casual cicnt The service of the 
feudal tenures^ w.is perrormed by si\ hundred and 
sivty-si\ knights, who might expect the aid of two 
hundred more under the banner of the count of 
Tripoli , and each knight was attended to the field 
by four squires or archers on horseback ' Fnc 
thousand and scienty-fiic snjeants, most probably 
foot soldiers, were supplied by the churclics and 
cities, and the whole legal militia of tlio kingdom 
could not cvcccd clcicn thousand men a slender 
defence against the surrounding mynads of Sara- 
cens and Turks “ But the llrnicst bulwark of Jeru- 
salem was founded on the knights of the hospital of 
St John," and of the temple of Solomon ,® on the 
strange association of a monastic and military life, 
which fanaticism might <suggcst, but whieh policy 
nnist npproi c The flower of the nobility of l^urope 
aspired to wear the cross, and to profess Iho sons, 
of these respectable orders , their spirit and disci- 
pline were immortal , and the speedy donation of 
twenty -eight thousand farms, or manors,'’ enabled 
them to support a regular force of caialiy and in- 
fantry for the defence of Palestine The austerity 
of the convent soon esaporated in the exercise of 
amis the world was scandalized by the pride, 
asance, and corruption, of these Christian soldiers, 
their claims of iiiimiinity and jurisdiction disturbed 
the harmony of the chiircli and stale , and the pub- 
lic peace was endangered by tlicir jealous criula- 


b Stethe clvni* of «ie pWriareli Diimhert in XViIl.am of Tire. 
(1 IX c 16— 18 X 4 7 nicrlswiih marrcllaus cmaour the 

Iiidemndcnce tin. conqiiernra niiil hinpi of JmiMlem 

aij. 3''®It'»*‘''’i'‘Hn;roiol}nniiiiaorJacolms 

d Vitriaco (I i c 21—50 ) ind the Seenla Fidcliimi Crucia ofMannaa 

Wo'r;.l.f 

d An actual mtisitr, not including llie tribeaof Leu and Deiiiamin 

Olio fiffhtm„ men iluch' 
With the addition of nonien, children and alavea may imply a ponn 
" conntry ii\ty hagiica ,n length, and 
1!'®'""’?®* S”** ntional LeClerc (Comment on sfSimiiel 
xxiv and Ist Chranictes x\i ) cektuit an„uato in Iimite, and mutUrs 
hi9 anspieion of a fajic ti-inicript i dan,,craui aiiipicion ’ 

* "J?,"; t»'h in it« jironer placi, in the »riat hiit 

lory of W ilham of Tire from the ninth to the cigliteenlti Imoh and 
more brieBy told by Sern'irdiii T)ic<aunriiia (de Acquisitianc Teme 
^nrtre c 89— OB n 738—740 ) Some domestic facta are celebrated in 

f Qnidam nopiihis de insuha nccideiilis ecressm ct maximc de c« 
parle qme Iforiegn dicilur tVilliam of Tyre (I xi c 14 » 8W) 
Sldon **'*'*^ per Britanmcum mare ct Calpeii to Hie siege of 

iM sPy'tleGiiignes Hist des Huns, tom ii part li p ISO. 

He niiid speak ofllie inland country ‘ 

. 1 , , i ,-“4 deicinla on the miseliieh of fimale snccesiion, 

'wf oki cuiiela iiriln el uriuosa ewe 

^et atthesiimnions indnith the approbation, of her feudal 
(A«i« de *? m’ld champion 

L 44^147 1 .•'.T'®'®"'* ? ‘‘®,>. See III M de Gmgnts (lorn , 

‘''® ?®®"”'® “’’rt useful tables of these di nasties. wWch 
are chiefly drawn from the Zignaj/ea it Oulremer 


I They were cilled hj derisinn /Son//aina Pallant and their name 
isiieierpronnimcrduilhoiileniitrmpt (IJiini/cc (.low L-iliii tom r 

It 9*’“''’®''"'” ''Ir p IM H, Jlroli d Vitriaro 

Ilist Ilierosol I i e C7 72 mill iwimt / iii ii im cap ISJ ) 
Uhi'lriiim uroriim riiii nil 1 efra. Suiftn. Iilicntinii<.m in ipsa 

miiirerunl degenerts nlii in dchiiis ciiulriti, niulleset eflienii 

lull O.C 

‘'IS!!'!® 'siV^cIcd from IhcAwitct de leriintcm 
t«U.{s.m?ii1?/5^onmrem^' ® ' P IT4 ) reckon, only 518 

- ‘i.® A"? "'f ’'’.""t 0 ‘eerlaiii the service of the Ihrtc 

ilfTi"'®* ®‘ t>niglita t II h and the text of the Awires which 
fiOT*™* ‘’"'y yiistilicd by tills siippoii 

''®®.'*‘ ®'"®rP’'>«ei(si\sSi„iil) the haroii« liroi'ghia lolun 
u* II *'^ 5 ®'!!®?' ®'’0’'Hvmi inihtiiiii jnxla slaliiin auiiiii 
■...a I.'),!.!"'.!? V.'" ® ^ d, o) rilatcs (he i„nntilc origin, 

r i'P'm’ V'® bospifllers uho siiini dcu rieii Iheir litiinWc 
.1.- il" ‘/'®. for the more iiigiist eharicleror 

A* W '* "'®®-®'"''* Critics 
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tion But in their most dissolute penod, the 
Anights of the hospital and temple maintained their 
fearless and fanatic character they neglected to 
live, hut they were prepared to die, in the service of 
(Jhnst , and the spirit of chivalry, the parent and 
offspring of the crusades, has been transplanted by 
this institution from the bolj sepulchre to the isle 
of Malta'’ 

A^iteorjemsa. ^he spmt of freedom, which per- 

. « vades the feudal institutions, was felt 

A V I099-I3G9 , ^ T . 

in its strongest energ} b} the volnn- 
leers of the cross, who elected for their chief the 
most deserving of his peers Amidst the slaves of 
Asia, unconscions of the lesson or example, a model 
of political liberty was introduced and the laws of 
the French kingdom are derived from the purest 
source of equality and justice Of such laws, the 
first and indispensable condition is the assent of 
those, whose obedience they require, and for w hose 
benefit they are designed No sooner had Godfrey 
of Bouillon accepted the office of supreme magis- 
trate, than he solicited the public and private 
adnee of the Latin pilgrims, who were the best 
skilled in the statutes and customs of Europe. 
From these materials, with the counsel and appro- 
bation of the patriarch and barons, of the clergy and 
laiQ, Godfrey composed the Assise of Jerusalem,* 
a precious monument of feudal junsprodence The 
new code, attested by the seals of the king, the 
patriarch, and the viscount of Jerusalem, was depo- 
sited in the holy sepulchre, ennched with the im- 
provements of succeeding times, and respectfully 
consulted as often as any doubtful question arose in 
the tribunals of Palestine With the kingdom and 
city, all was lost * the fragments of the wntten law 
were preserved by jealous tradition ‘ and vanable 
pracUce till the middle of the thirteenth century . 
the code was restored bj the pen of John dTbchn, 
count of Jaffa, one of the principal fendatones," 
and the final revision was accomplished in the jear 
thirteen hundred and swty-nine, for the use of the 
Latin kingdom of Cyprus * 

ConH of jwors The josticc and freedom of the con- 
stitution were maintained by two tri- 
bunals of unequal dignity, which were instituted by 
Godfrey of Bouillon after the conquest of Jerusa- 
lem The king, in person, presided in the upper 
court, the court of the batons Of these the four 


most conspicuous were the pnnee of Galilee, the 
lord of Sidon and Caesarea, and the counts of Jaffa 
and Tripoli, who, perhaps with the constable and 
marshal,’^ were in a special manner tbe compeers 
and judges of each other But all the nobles, who 
held their lands immediately of the crown, were 
entitled and bound to attend the king’s court , and 
each baron exercised a similar jnnsdiction in tbe 
subordinate assemblies of his own feudatones The 
connexion of lord and vassal was honourable and 
voluntary reverence was due to the benefactor, 
proteebon to the dependent, but they mutually 
pledged their faith to each other , and tbe obliga- 
boD on either side might be snspended by neglect 
or dissolved by injury Tbe cognisance of mamages 
and testaments was blended with religion, and 
usurped by the clergj , hot the civil and criminal 
causes of the nobles, the inheritance and (enure of 
their fiefs, formed the proper occupabon of the su- 
preme court Each member was the judge and 
guardian both of public and pnvate rights It was 
his duty to assert with his tongne and sword the 
lawful claims of tbe lord bat if an nnjnst supenor 
presumed to violate the freedom or property of a 
vassal, tbe confederate peers stood forth to maintain 
his qnarrel by word and deed They boldly affirmed 
his innocence and bis wrongs ; demanded tbe resti- 
tubOD of his liberty or his lands , suspended, after 
a fruitless demand, their own service, rescued their 
brother from prison , and employed eveiy weapon 
in his defence, withont ofiTenng direct violence to 
the person of their lord, which was ever sacred in 
their eyes* In their pleadings, replies, and re- 
joinders, the advocates of the court were subtle and 
copious , but the use of argument and evidence was 
often superseded by jndicial combat , and the Assise 
of Jerusalem admits in many cases this barbarous 
insbtabon, which has been slowly abolished by the 
laws and manners of Europe 

The trial by battle was established La„ ofjnd, eta 
in all cnminal cases, which afiected 
the life, or limb, or honour, of any person , and in 
all civil transactions, of or above the value of one 
mark of silver It appears that in criminal cases 
the combat was the pnv ilege of the acenser, who, 
except in a charge of treason, avenged his personal 
•Djuiy. or the death of those persons whom he had a 
right to represent , hut wherever, from the nature of 


i 1 cIio«eti in the <tale< of Uie island 

T Tlie cautinoY John d^lbelrn anrueic rather than afirme «i .a 
poll w the fourth baron\, and SJa.i ^ ***** ^”“ 

nehl or ,.rete„s,o„ of thVconslahfe'^SS^Sl 
sEntre seipoor et homme iie na qiie la fo, ‘ L„ 

1 homme doit a ^n sei^nor reierenre eii Iouf« -i.~- 


folio.) and ,IIustn.tedl.j Gaepard 

“ Vr«.“?oVlte effh" 

ore^wns" ndM rirtaW^Tro^d not a»” nS^Uie tono^ro 

1 liaFc somenme^i ^i«pccted the extate&i^e of fhi« ^*^***^**5*^/** 

«. p’giT 

« The compiler of tins work, Jean d Ibelm vraa count of and 
^ 4 A 


homme doit a ^n sei..n«r re.erenceei. toulW chores fc oofi , 

roiaume sont par ladite Assi^IeuV/„ “! 

mctlre -lu cot^ on' a” fie Scon T^ais 

*soce de court que lous lesaiitrM coimor^ 
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Ihc charge, testimony could be obtained, it was ne- 
cessary for Iiim to produce witnesses of the fact In 
cimI eases, the oombat was not allowed as the means 
of establishing the claim of the demandant , but he 
was obliged to produce witnesses who had, or 
assumed to have, knowledge of the fact The com- 
bat was then the pnvilege of the defendant, because 
he charged the witness with an attempt by pcijuiy 
to take away his right Ho came therefore to be 
in the same situation as the appellant in criminal 
eases It was not then as a mode of proof that the 
combat was received, nor as making negative evi- 
dence, (according to the supposition of Montes- 
quieu ,>) but in ever} ease the right to ofler Inttlc 
was founded on the right to pursue bj arms the 
redress of .an injury , and the judicial combat was 
foughtion the same principle, and with the same 
spirit, as a private duel Champions were onlj 
allowed to women, and to men maimed or past the 
age of si\tj The consequence of a defeat was 
death to the person accused, or to the champion or 
witness, as well as to the accuser himself but in 
civil eases, the demandant was punished with in- 
famy and the loss of Ins suit, while his witness and 
champion siiITcrcd an ignominious dpath In man} 
cases It was in the option of the judge to award or 
to refuse the combat but two arc specincd, in 
vvliioh It was the inevitable result of the ohallcngc , 
if a faithful vassal gave the lie to bis compeer, who 
unjustl} claimed any portion of thcirlord’s demesnes , 
or if an unsuccessful suitor presumed to impeach the 
judgment and veracity of the court He might im- 
peach them, but the terms w ere severe and perilous 
in the same daj he succcssivelj fought all the mem- 
bers of the tribunal, even those who had been ab- 
sent a single defeat was followed bj death and 
infamy, and where none could hope for victory, it 
is highly probable that none would adventure the 
tnal In the Assise of Jerusalem, the legal subtilty 
of the count of Jaffa is more laudably employed to 
elude, than to facilitate, the judicial combat, which 
he derives from a principle of honour rather than of 
superstition '■ 

Court of bar. Among the causes which enfran- 
chised the plebeians from the yoke of 
feudal tyranny, the institution of cities and corpo- 
rations is one of the most powerful , and if those of 
Palestine are coeval with the first crusade, they 
may be ranked with the most ancient of the Latin 
world Many of the pilgrims had escaped from 
their lords under the banner of the cross , and it 
was the policy of the French princes to tempt their 
stay by the assurance of the nghts and privileges of 
freemen It is expressly declared in the Assise of 


* Esprit dn ^ix, 1 xxviii Tn llie forty jnirx «inc« ils n 
iication, no work has been more md and crilicisea and ihe aniri 
lUtlH!? ” •>“*«“ed, la not tlie leaat of our obli^'atiaiia to 

"f Una obacurc and oliaoleta juriaprudai 
(r 80*111 ) I am deeply indebted to Uie friendship of a learned h 
Who With an arciinite »id di^ernm^ eye has surveyed the nil 
*** posterity m»;,ht be enrich 

^ orator and tlic jud^e can be felt only by his cont 
poraries ^ 

« ‘he fitlirr of lliia inMilnlioi 
rraiiee, did not be^ii bia reign till nine jeara (A D 1108 ) aUcr f 


Jerusalem, that after instituting, for his knights 
and barons, the court of peers, in which he presided 
himself, Godfrey of Bouillon established a second 
tribunal, in which his person was represented by 
his visrount The jurisdiction of this inferior court 
extended over the burgesses of the kingdom , and it 
was composed of a select number of the most dis- 
creet and worthy citizens, who were sworn to judge, 
according to the law s, of the actions and fortunes of 
their equals * In the conquest and settlement of 
new cities, the example of Jerusalem was imitated 
by the kings and their great vassals, and above 
thirty similar corporations were founded before the 
loss of the Holy Lnnd Another cla«s 
of suhjccLs, the Symns,^ or oriental J™"*- 
Christians, were oppressed by tlic zeal of the clergy, 
and protected by the toleration of the state God- 
frey listened to tlieir reasonable prayer, that they 
might be judged by their own national laws A 
third court was instituted for tlicir use, of limited 
and domestic jurisdiction the sworn members were 
Sy nans, in blood, language, and religion , but the 
office of the president (in Arabic, of the raxs ) was 
sometimes exercised by the viscount of the city 
At an immeasurable distance below 
the noblct, the hxtrnews, and the stran- »!»«• 
ffcrs, the Assise of Tcrusalcm condescends to men- 
tion the viUttxns and tlaies, the peasants of the land 
and the captives of war, who were almost equally 
considered ns the objects of property The relief or 
protection of these unhappy men was not esteemed 
worthy of the Ctirc of the legislator, but be dili- 
gently provides for the recovery, though not indeed 
for the punishment, of the fugitives Like hounds, 
or hawks, who had strayed from the lawful owner, 
they might he lost and claimed the slave and fal- 
con were of the same value, but three slaves, or 
twelve oxen, were accumulated to equal the price 
of the war-horse, and a sum of thrre hundred 
pieces of gold was fixed, in the age of chivalry, as 
the equivalent of the more noble animal * 
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Pt cscrx)ation of the Gt eek empire —Numlerst pa^- 
mpe, and event, of the second and thii d crusades 
St Bernard — Reipn of Saladin in Epppt and 
Syria — Ifis conquest of Jerumlem — Natal cru- 
sades Richard thefrst of England — Pope Inno- 
cent the third , and the fourth and fifth ci usades 
The emperor Frederic the second — Louis the 
ninth of France , and the two last ci usades — Ex- 
pulsion of the Latins ot Franhs hy the SlamaUtl es 


2 Font* origin and effi-cU Keetlie 

judiriniis remarlis of Ur Itotwrbon (Histor) of Cliarlea V vol i p 
“*-2“ quarto edUinn ) 

O-Ii. J <»n»er*anl with tile Iiiitnrinna of the cru«ii1r< will 

Suricin the oriental rlinaniK Mel 
4*11.1 ’ ®r Nestorlan* who had all adopted the ii«<! of Ihe 

Arabic language (col iv p £43 ) * 
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enacted a» late na the jear 1350 in Ihe kingdom of Cjpriia In Ihe 
Edward I I iiiiddratand from n late pull. 

L eMrKr” &gUnd'™""'’’ 
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Ibeir natnc darkness , and virtue will maintain tbc 
eternal peace and harmony of tbe universe ' 

Religious Tlie theology of Zoroaster was darkly 

nonhip comprehended by foreigners, and even 
by tbe far greater number of bis disciples , but tlio 
most careless obseners uere struck with the philo- 
sophic simplicity of the Persian worship, “ That 
people,” says Herodotus,® “ rejects the use of tem- 
ples, of altars, and of statues, and smiles at the 
folly of those nations, who imagine that the gods 
are sprung from, or hear anj affinity with, the human 
nature The tops of the highest mountains are 
the places chosen for sacrihces Hj mns and prayers 
are the principal worship , the supreme God who 
tills the wide circle of heaien, is the object to whom 
they are addressed ” Yet, at the same time, in the 
true spint of a polj thcist, he accuses them of adoring 
earth, uater, fire, the winds, and the sun and moon 
But the Persians of eiery age base denied the 
charge, and explained the equivocal conduct, which 
might appear to give a colour to it Tbc elements, 
and more particularly fire, light, and the sun, whom 
they called Mithra, were the objects of their reli- 
gious reverence, because they considered them as 
the purest symbols, the noblest productions, and 
the most powerful agents of the divine power and 
nature “ 

CeremoBiea and Eieiy mode of religion, to make a 
moral precepts lasting impression on the hu- 

man mind, must exercise our obedience, by en- 
joining practices of de>otion, for uhicli we can 
assign no reason , and must acquire our esteem, by 
inculcating moral duties analogous to the dictates 
of our own hearts The religion of Zoroaster was 
abundantly provided with the former, and possessed 
a sufficient portion of the latter At the age of pu- 
berty, the faithful Persian was im ested with a mys- 
tenous girdle, the badge of the divine protection , 
and from that moment all the actions of his life, 
even the most indifferent, or the most necessary, 
were sanctified by their peculiar pray ers, ejacula- 
tions, or genuflexions , the omission of which, under 
any circumstances, was a grimous sin, not inferior 
in guilt to the violation of the moral duUes The 
moral duties, however, of justice, mercy, liberality, 
&c were in their turn required of the disciple of 
Zoroaster, who wished to escape the persecution of 
Ahnman, and to Ine with Ormusd in a blissful 
eternity, where the degree of felicity will he ex- 
actly proportioned to the degree of virtue and 
piety “ 

Eacouiajmment But there are some remarkable in- 
ofagncuiture stances in which Zoroaster lays aside 
the prophet, assumes the legislator, and discovers a 
liberal concern for pnvate and public happiness. 


seldom to be found among tbc grovcllingor visionary 
schemes of superstition Fasting and celibacy, the 
common means of purchasing the dnine favour, he 
condemns with abhorrence, as a criminal rejection 
of the best gifts of providence The saint, in the 
Magian religion, is obliged to beget children, to 
plant useful trees, to destroy noxious animals, to 
consey water to the dry lands of Persia, and to 
work out Ills sahation by pursuing all the labours 
of agriculture We may quote from the Zenda- 
vesta a wise and heiieiolent maxim, which com- 
pensates for many an absurdity “ He who sows 
the ground with care and diligence, acquires a 
greater stock of religious ment than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers "r In 
the spnng of every year a festnal was celebrated, 
destined to represent the pnmitii c equality, and the 
present connexion, of mankind The stately kings 
of Persia, exchanging their vain pomp for more 
genuine greatness, freely mingled with the humblest 
but most useful of their subjects On that day the 
husbandmen were admitted, without distinction, to 
the table of the king and Ins satraps The monarch 
accepted their petitions, inquired into their griev- 
ances, and conversed with them on the most equal 
terms “ From your labours, was ho accustomed to 
say, (and to say with truth, if not with sincerity,) 
from your labours, wc rcconc our subsistence , you 
den\e your tranquillity from our vigilance , since, 
therefore, wc are mutually necessary to each other,* 
let us live together like brothers in concord and 
love Such a fcstnal must indeed base degene- 
rated, in a wealthy and despotic empire, into a 
tlieatncal representation , but it was at least a 
comedy well worthy of a royal audience, and which 
might sometimes impnnt a salutary lesson on the 
mind of a young pnnee 

Had Zoroaster, in al 1 his institutions, poirer of tbe 
invariably supported this exalted cln- 
racter, his name would deserve a place with those 
of Numa and Confucius, and his system would be 
justly entitled to all the applause, which it has 
pleased some of our divines, and oven some of our 
philosophers, to bestovv on it But in that motley 
composition, dictated by reason and passion, by en- 
thusiasm and by sclflsh motives, some useful and 
sublime truths were disgraced by a mixture ol the 
roost abject and dangerous superstition The Magi, 
or sacerdotal order, w ere extremely numerous, since, 
as we have already seen, foui score thousand of them 
were convened in a general council Their forces 
were multiplied by discipline A regular hierarchy 
was diffused through all the provinces of Persia, 
and the Archimagus, who resided at Balch, was 
respected as the visible head of tlie cliurch, and the 


I ^“Ji^ern Persees (and m Home degree the Sadder) esaltOrmui 

in i-r® “'f ““"'potent cau^ while they degrade Ahriimn in 
an inferior but relKihaus apirit Their de«irc of pleasing the Mahom 
tans may hare contributed to refine their tlieolo-ical ststem 

Prideau-t tliinL with reaso 
fcion ' ' temples was afterwards permitted iii the Magian rel 

,nn n y?'.''! 0 8 Kolwilhshnding all their dwUncboi 

and protestations, which seem sincere enough, their tyrants, the Mah 


metans have constantly stigmatized them as idolatrous worshippera of 
tii6 nre 

**^®*mV^ Sadder, the smallest part of winch consists of moral pre 
cepts The ceremonies enjoined are infinite and trifling Fiftw* 
genuflexions prajers &c were required whenever the devout Per nn 
«it Ins nails or made water , or as often as he put on the sacred girdle. 
Sadder Art M,50 60 ' 

P Zendavc^ta, tom i p 224 and Precis du Sjsteme de Zoroastre, 
q Hyde de Religione Per^arum, c, 10 
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Successor a st3le less grave than that of liis- 
Alexlu^ torv. I should perhaps compare the 

A D 1097-1118 ,, . . -L T II 1 

emperor Alexius* to the jackall, who 
IS said to follow the steps, and to devour the leav- 
ings, of the lion Whatever had been his fears 
and toils in the passage of the first crusade, thej 
were amply recompensed by the subsequent benefits 
winch he denied from the exploits of the Franks 
His dextenty and vigilance secured their first con- 
quest of Nice , and from this threatening station 
the Turks were compelled to evacuate the neigh- 
bourhood of Constantinople While the crusaders, 
with blind valour, advanced into the midland conn- 
tnes of Asia, the craftj Greek improved the favour- 
able occasion when the emirs of the sea-coast were 
recalled to the standard of the sultan The Turks 
were drnen from the isles of Rhodes and Chios 
the cities of Ephesus and Smyrna, of Sardes, Phila- 
delphia, and Laodicea, were restored to the empire, 
which Alexius enlarged from the Hellespont to the 
banks of the Masander, and the rocky shores of 
Pamphyiia The churches resumed their splen- 
dour, the towns were rebuilt and fortified , and the 
desert country was peopled with colonies of Chris- 
tians, who were gently removed from the more 
distant and dangerous frontier In these paternal 
cares, we may forgiie Alexins, if he forgot the 
deli\erance of the holy sepulchre, but, by the 
Latins, he w as stigmatized with the foul reproach of 
treason and desertion They had sworn fidelity and 
obedience to his throne , but he had promised to 
assist their enterprise in person, or, at least, with 
his troops and treasures his base retreat dissolved 
their oljligations , and the sword, which had been the 
instrument of their victory, was the pledge and title 
of their just independence It does not appear that 
the emperor attempted to revive his obsolete claims 
over the kingdom of Jerusalem but the borders of 
Cilicia and Sjria were more recent in his possession, 
and more accessible to his arms The great army 
of the crusaders was annihilated or dispersed , the 
principality of Antioch was left without a head, by 
the surprise and captivity of Bohemond bis ransom 
had oppressed him with a heavy debt, and his 
Norman followers were insufficient to repel the hos- 
tilities of the Greeks and Turks In this distress, 
Bohemond embraced a magnanimous resolution, of 
leaving the defence of Antioch to his kinsman, the 


, I* relates her fathers conquests lo Ana Minoi 
Alexiad, I xi n 321 — 325 1 xiT p 419 his Cilician war a<>aiiii 
lancred and Bo^iemond, p 3M-342.. the war of Epirus with t^ioii 
p^dlg'^^’ * ^ 345— 406 , the death of Bohemond 1 xi« 

submitted however to a nominal denen 
"r n '"'crintiont, (one is stilt legible iTfhi 

^ resp^fullj plared before their own tiv 
x«« p 319 "'“"‘"o ""1“™'' CDuranbe, Dissertations mr Join wile 

un imitation he wasshu 

^ j condescends to wonder how the barbariai 

rk^on"tVe Pitmfaction This absurd tale" 

AlSnd'p 4*")*''^ *"* '""Bi’om (Ducaiige, Xot ai 

e The copj of the treaty (Vlexiad, 1 xiii p 406-416 ) is an orim 
iial and curious piece, which would require, and roi''hl aff^d a 
map of the priiicipalit> of Antioch “ ’ 6"®' 
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I faithful Tancred , of aiming the west against the 
I Byzantine empire, and of executing the design 
which he inherited from the lessons and example of 
his father Guiscard His embarkation was clan- 
destine , and if we may credit a tale of the princess 
Anne, he passed the hostile sea, closely secreted in 
a coffin ® But his reception in France was dignified 
by the public applause, and his marriage with tlie 
king’s daughter his return w as glorious, since the 
bravest spirits of the age enlisted under his v eteran 
command , and he repassed the Adriatic at the head 
of fiv e thousand horse and forty thousand foot, assem- 
bled from the most remote climates of Europe ^ The 
strength of Dnrazzo, and prudence of Alexins, the 
progress of famine, and approach of winter, eluded 
his ambitions hopes , and the venal confederates 
were seduced from his standard A treaty of peace* 
suspended the fears of the Greeks , and they were 
finally delivered by the death of an adversary, whom 
neither oaths could bind, nor dangers could appal, 
nor prosperitj could satiate His children suc- 
ceeded to the pnncipality of Antioch, but the 
boundaries were strictly defined, the homage was 
clearly stipulated, and the cities of Tarsus and Mal- 
mistra were restored to the Byzantine emperors 
Of the coast of Anatolia, they possessed the entire 
circuit from Trebizond to the Syrian gates The 
Seljukian dynasty of Roum^ was separated on all 
sides from the sea and their mussulman brethren , 
the power of the sultans was shaken by the victories, 
and even the defeats, of the Franks , and after the 
loss of Nice, they remov ed their throne to Cogni or 
Iconium, an obscure and inland town above three 
hundred miles from Constantinople * Instead of 
trembling for tbeir capital, the Comnenian princes 
waged an olfensive vv ar against the Turks, and the first 
crusade prevented the fall of the declining empire 
In the twelfth century, three great Expeditions by 
emigrations marched by land from the 
west to the relief of Palestine The ® 'lo' 
soldiers and pilgrims of Lombardj , Conrad in tnd 
France, and Germany, were excited ’^“'i7n47 
by the example and success of the 
first crusade *' Fortj -eight years after a'^ D iisD 
the deliverance of the holy sepulchre, the emperor, 
and the French king, Conrad the third, and Louis 
the seventh, undertook the second crusade to sup- 
port the falling fortunes of the LaUns ' A grand 


• dee in the learned tvork of M de Gutenes, (tom ii nart n > ihi® 
mar Ji’' of Iconmm, Alepp ® and Damiiscaf^ is farM t 

fenomiit or re^rdle^s of the adairs of llown 

n.H "’*"‘'0®*^ as a station by Xenophon, and in Stralm 

Vrt sf * of .’‘“MoiroX.r, (Cellarius torn i/p 121) 

r'?, I * multitiide (wXnMot) of Jews and 

^tiles Under the corrupt name of Kunyah, it is Uewib^ as , 
6T«t city, with T river and gardens Hirer leiLucs from the moiminm.' 

PlatoV UmM^buIWa 

from fbn &idT Geoeraplncus oT Schiille,,, 

h For this supplement to the first crusade see Anna Comnm. 
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Their niimher^ 


diMsion of the third crusade was led by the emperor 
Frederic Barbarossa,'^ nho sympathised with his 
brothers of France and England in the common loss 
of Jerusalem These three expeditions may be 
compared in their resemblance of the greatness of 
numbers, their passage through the Greek empire, 
and the nature and event of their Turkish narfare, 
and a brief parallel may save the repetition of a 
tedious narratne Howes er splendid it may seem, 
a regular story of the crusades would exhibit (he 
perpetual return of the same causes and cflccLs, 
and the frequent attempts for the defence or re- 
covery of the Holy Land, would appear so man> 
faint and unsucrcssful copies of the original 

I Of the swarms that so closely 
trod in the footsteps of the first pil- 
grims, the chiefs svero equal in rank, though un- 
equal in fame and merit, to Godfrc3 of Bouillon 
and his fellow-adventurers At their head were 
displayed the banners of the dukes of Burgund3> 
Bavaria, and Aquitain , the first a descendant of 
Hugh Capet the second a father of the Brunswick 
line the archbishop of Milan, a temporal prince, 
transported, for the benefit of the Turks, the trea- 
sures and ornaments of his church and palace, and 
the veteran crusaders, Hugh the Great, and Stephen 
of Chartres, returned to consummate their un- 
finished vow The huge and disorderl3 bodies of 
their followers moved forward in two columns, 
and if the first consisted of two hundred and sixt3 
thousand persons, the second might possibly amount 
to sixty thousand horse, and one hundred thousand 
foot' The armies of the second crusade might 
have claimed the conquest of Asm the nobles of 
France and Germany were animated b3 the pre- 
sence of their sovereigns, and both the rank and 
• personal characters of Conrad and Louis, gave a 
dignity to their cause, and a discipline to their 
force, which might he vainly expected from the 
feudatory chiefs The cavalry of the emperor, and 
that of the king, was each composed of seventy 
thousand knights, and their immediate attendants 
in the field , and if the light-armed troops, the 
peasant infantry, the women and children, the 
priests and monks, be ngorously excluded, the full 
account will scarcely be satisfied with four hundred 
thousand souls The west, from Borne to Britain, 
was called into action , the kings of Poland and 
Bohemia obeyed the summons of Conrad , and it is 
aflirmed by the Greeks and Latins, that in the pas- 
sage of a strait or mer, the B3zantine agents, after 
a tale of nine hundred thousand, desisted from the 


endless and formidable computation " In the third 
crusade, as the French and English preferred the 
navigation of the Mediterranean, the host of Frede- 
ric Barbarossa was less numerous Fifteen thou- 
sand knights, and as man3 squires, were the flower 
of the German chivalry sixty thousand horse, and 
one hundred thousand foot, were mustered b3' the 
emperor in the plains of Hungary , and after such 
repetitions, we shall no longer be startled at the six 
hundred thousand pilgnms, which crcdulit3 has as- 
cribed to this last emigration " Such extravagant 
reckonings prove only the astonishment of conltm- 
porarics , but their astonishment most strongl3' bears 
tcstimon3 to the existence of an enormous though 
indefinite multitude The Greeks might applaud 
their snpenor knowledge of the arts and stratagems 
of war, but thc3 confessed the strength and courage 
of the French cavalr3 and the infantry of the Ger- 
mans ,P and the strangers arc described as an iron 
race, of gigantic stature, who darted lire from their 
eyes, and spit blood like water on the ground 
Under the banners of Conrad, a troop of fcmalts 
rode in the attitude and armour of men , and the 
chief of these Amazons, from her gilt spurs and 
buskins, obtained the epithet of the Golden-footed 
Dame 

II The numbers and cliaractcr of 
the strangers was an object of terror •i* oTcckem 
to the cITcminate Greeks, and the sen- 
timcnt of fear is nearly allied to that of hatred 
This aversion was suspended or softened by the 
apprehension of the Turkish power, and the invec- 
tives of the Latins will not bias our more candid 
belief, that the emperor Alexius dissembled their 
insolence, eluded their hostilities, counselled their 
rashness, and opened to their ardour the road of 
pilgrimage and conquest But when the Turks 
had been driven from Nice and the sea-coast, when 
the Byzantine princes no longer dreaded the distant 
sultans of Cogni, they felt with purer indignation 
the free and frequent passage of the western bar- 
barians, vvho violated the mnjcst3, and endangered 
the safety, of the empire The second and third 
crusades were undertaken under the reign of Manuel 
Comnenus and Isaac Angelas Of the former, the 
passions were alwa3s impetuous, and often male- 
volent , and the natural union of a covvanll3 and a 
mischievous temper was exempliflcd in the latter, 
who, without mentor mcrc3, could punish a t3rant, 
and occupy his throne It was secrctl3, and per- 
haps tacitly, resolved by the prince and people to 
destroy, or at least to discourage, the pilgrims, by 


lr For the third cru^de of Frederic Rsirlurossn we Niceti^ in T^*ie 
Alltel 1 II c 3--8 p 257— 2G6 Struv (Corpus Hist Germ 414 ) 
*inn two historians, who pnihahly were snertitors Torino, (m ^criptor 
Freher tom i p 406—416 edit Struv ) and the Anon) intis de Expe 
ditionc Antatica Fred I (in Citiisii Aiitiq I ection tom iii ii ii p 
498—526, edit Basnage ) 

1 Atine who states these later swarms at 40,000 horse, and 100 000 
foot calls them Normans, and places at their head two brothers of 
Flanders The Greeks were atraiigel) ignorant of the names, IHmilies, 
and possessions of the Latin priiices 
m William of Tvre, and Alatthew Pans, reckon 70000 loncati in 
eai.h of the armies 

n The imperfect enumeration is mentioned b\ Ctnnamus (e»veeq 
i^irra fit piailer ) and confirmed by Odo de Diosilo apnd Ducaii,.e and 
Ciiiiiamtiiii, with the more precise sum of 900 556L \Vh) mu«t there 


fore the >ersinn and comment suppose the modest and insufficient 
reckoning of 90 000^ Does notGodfrt) of \ iterbo (Pantheon, p xix 
ID Muratori, tom sii p 462 } excliim, 

— ' ■ Niimenim si po<cere qusras, 

Millia millena niilitesaunien ent. 
e This extrava^nt account IS picii b) Albert of Stade (apiidSlru 
viiim, p 414 ) m) calculation is borrowed from Codfrey of Viterlio 
Arnold of Liilieck npudiiiiidcm,ind Jlcrtnrd Tliesaiir (c 169 p 804) 
The ori|.iiml writers are silent 1 he Malioiiietniis gave him 200,000 
or 260000 men (Dohadin in Vit Sahdin n 110) 
p 7 must observe, that In the second and third crusades, the subjects 
of Conrad and Frederic arc stjlul hy the Greeks and orientals ^/a 
mannt. The Lerhi and Tzeclii of Cinnamus are the Poles mid Bohe 
liiiiiis and it IS for the French that he nser^es the micient appellation 
of Germans He likewise names the Dpivrai or Ppirovi'Oi 
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every species of injury nud oppression , and their 
want of prudence and discipline continually afforded 
the pretence or the opportunity The western nion- 
archs had stipulated a safe passage and fair market 
in the country of their Christian brethren, the treaty 
had been ratified by oaths and hostages , and the 
poorest soldier of Frederic’s army was furnished 
with three marks of silver to defray his expenses 
on the road But every engagement was violated 
by treacbeiy and injustice, and the complaints of 
the Latins arc attested by the honest confession of 
a Greek historian, who has dared to prefer truth to 
his country 4 Instead of an hospitable reception, 
the gates of the cities, both in Europe and Asia, 
w ere closely barred against the crusaders , and the 
scanty pittance of food was let down in baskets 
from the walls Experience or foresight might 
excuse this timid jealousy , but the common duties 
of humanity prohibited the mixture of chalk, or 
other poisonous ingredients, in the bread , and 
should Manuel be acquitted of any foul connivance, 
he IS guilty of coining base money for the purpose 
of trading with the pilgrims In every step of their 
inarch they were stopped or misled the governors 
had private orders to fortify the passes and break 
down the bridges against them the stragglers w ere 
pillaged and murdered , the soldiers and horses 
were pierced in the woods by arrows from an in- 
visible hand , tlie sick were burnt in their beds , 
and the dead bodies were hung on gibbets along 
the highways These injuries exasperated the 
champions of the cross, who were not endowed 
with evangelical patience , and the Byzantine 
princes, who had provoked the unequal conflict, 
promoted the embarkation and march of these for- 
midable guests On the verge of the Turkish fron- 
tier Barbarossa spared the guilty Philadelphia,' 
rewarded the hospitable Laodicea, and deplored 
the hard necessity that had stained his sword with 
any drops of Christian blood In their intercourse 
with the monarchs of Germany and France, the 
pride of the Greeks was exposed to an anxious 
trial They might boast that on the first interview 
the seat of Louis was a low stool, beside the thione 
of Manuel ,• but no sooner had the French king 
transpoited bis army beyond the Bosphorus, than 
he refused the offer of a second conference, unless 
his brother would meet him on equal terms, cither 
on the sea or land With Conrad and Frederic, 
the ceremonial was still nicer and more difficult* 
like the successors of Constantine, they stvied 
themselves emperors of the Romans,' and firmly 
maintained the purity of their title and dignity 


child at the aetoiid cru^de, but in tha llnrH Ik* 

molded apniii^t the Fnnka the importatirpoU of P i I npo»oh» r.T 
uamus IS infected with national prejudice pride ' 

T The conduct of Uie Philadelphians is blamed bi Nicebis. while ti. 

pious and humane sorrow of Frederic * 

• VdoMaXn cdpa, which Cinmmus transhle^ into Latin bv thn 
ZeXXtoi' DtiranraC works very liard to hia kmir nmi ® 
siicli iRniiminj, {sur J.niu illi, dissertat x-liii 
afterwirdb in^i^ted on u meetin m nian ^ 320} Lnuis 

’ug to the laii^lulile rcadin^K of sonic MSS cquo, accord 


The first of these representatives of Charlemagne 
would only conveise vvith Manuel on horseback in 
the open field , the second, hj passing the Helles- 
pont rather than the Bosphorus, declined the view 
of Constantinople and its sovereign An emperor, 
who had been crowned at Rome, was reduced in the 
Greek epistles to the humble appellation of rex, or 
prince of the Alemanni , and tlie vain and feeble 
Angelas affected to be ignorant of the name of one 
of the greatest men and monarchs of the age 
While they viewed with hatred and suspicion the 
Latin pilgrims, the Gieek emperors maintained a 
strict, though secret, alliance with the Tuiks and 
Saracens Isaac Angelas complained, that by his 
friendship for the great Saladm he had incuired 
the enmity of the Franks , and a mosque was 
founded at Constantinople for the public exercise 
of the religion of Mahomet “ 

III The swarms that followed the 
first crusade, were destroyed in Anato- 
lia by famine, pestilence, and the Turkish arrows 
and the pnnees only escaped with some squadrons 
of horse to accomplish their lamentable pilgrimage 
A just opinion may be formed of their knowledge 
and humanity , of their knowledge from the design 
of subduing Persia and Chorasan in their way to 
Jerusalem , of their humanity, from the massacre of 
the Christian people, a friendly city, who came out 
to meet them with palms and crosses in their hands 
The arms of Conrad and Louis were less cruel and 
imprudent, but the event of the second crusade was 
still more luinous to Christendom, and the Greek 
Manuel is accused by bis own subjects of giving 
beasonablc intelligence to the sultan, and treacher- 
ous guides to the Latin princes Instead of crush- 
ing the common foe, by a double attack at the same 
time hut on different sides, the Germans were urged 
by emulation, and the French were retarded by 
jealousy Louis had scarcely passed the Bosphorus 
when he was met by the returning emperor, who 
had lost the greatest part of his army in glorious, 
but unsuccessful, actions on the banks of the 
Mmander The contrast of the pomp of his nval 
hastened the retreat of Conrad the desertion of 
his independent vassals reduced him to his heredi- 
tary troops , and be bon owed some Greek vessels to 
execute by sea the pilgiimage of Palestine With- 
out studying the lessons of experience, or the na- 
ture of war, the king of France advanced through 
the same country to a similar fate The vanguard, 
which bore the royal banner and the onflamme of 
St Denys,* had doubled their march with rash and 
inconsiderate speed , and the rear, which the king 


n In the epiMles of Innocent III fjcm n igi \ ami tlm n..i 

whn-lnliej reteived fiom tlie ahlmt if * P^utiar biiiiur 
OTfiaminq tolimr The onjlamtne annefrei '*■'* 

orniie* from (he twelfth to Uie w*lpeiith*OTMf«ri *' 
Mile, Dissert xvm ,, '"•“■•■y (Ducaogesur Jon,. 
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tominandcd in person, no longer found tlicir com- 
panions in the evening camp In darkness and 
disorder, the} ivcre encompassed, assaulted, and 
overn helmed, hy the innuinerahle host of Turks, 
ulio in the art of irar were superior to the Christians 
of the twelfth centur} Louis, who climbed a tree 
in the general discomfiture, was saied by liis own 
valour and the ignorance of his adversaries, and 
with the dawn of day he escaped alive, but almost 
alone, to the camp of the vanguard But instead 
of pursuing his expedition by land, ho was rejoiced 
to shelter the relics of his arm} in the friendly sea- 
port of Satalia From thence he embarked for An- 
tioch , but so penurious was the supply of Greek 
vessels, that they could only afford room for Ins 
knights and nobles , and the plebeian crowd of in- 
fantry w as left to perish at the foot of the Pampliy- 
lian hills The emperor and the king embraced and 
wept at Jerusalem , their martial trains, the remnant 
of mighty armies, were joined to the Christian 
powers of Sy na, and a fruitless siege of Damascus 
was the final effort of the second crusade Conrad 
and Louis embarked for Europe w ith the personal 
fame of piety and courage but the orientals had 
braved these potent moiiarchs of the Franks, with 
whose names and military forces they had been so 
often threatened > l^crbaps they had still more to 
fear from the veteran genius of Frederic the first, 
who in his youth had served in Asia under his uncle 
Conrad Forty campaigns in Germany and Italy 
had taught Barbarossa to command , and his sol- 
diers, even the princes of the empire, were ac- 
customed under his reign to obey As soon as he 
lost sight of Philadelphia and Laodicca, the last 
cities of the Greek frontier, he plunged into the salt 
and barren desert, a land (says the historian) of 
horror and tribulation * During twenty days, every 
step of his faintiiig and sickly march was besieged 
by the innumerable hordes of Turkmans,” whose 
numbers and fury seemed after each defeat to mul- 
tiply and inflame The emperor continued to strug- 
gle and to suffer, and such was the measure of his 
calamities, that when he reached the gates of Ico- 
mum, no more than one thousand knights were able 
to serve on horseback By a sudden and resolute 
assault he defeated the guards, and stormed the 
capital of the sultan,'* who humbly sued for pardon 
and peace The road was now open, and Frederic 
advanced in a career of triumph, till he was unfor- 
tunately drowned in a petty torrent of Cilicia” 


The remainder of Ins Germans were consumed by 
sickness and desertion , and the emperor’s son ex- 
pired with the greatest part of his Swabian vassals 
at the siege of Acre Among the Latin heroes, 
Godfrey of Bouillon and Frcdcnc Barbarossa alone 
could achieve the passage of the Lesser Asia , yet 
even tlitir success was a warning, and in the last 
and most cYpcricnccd age of the crusades, every 
nation prefer red the sea to the toils and perils of an 
inland expedition '* 

The enthusiasm of the first crusade oiHtmacyoftii* 
IS a natural and simple event, while enthusia«in of 
hope was fresh, danger untried, and 
enterprise eongcnial to the spirit of the times But 
the obstinate perseverance of Europe may indeed 
excite our pity and admiration , that no instruction 
should have been drawn from constant and adverse 
experience, that the same confidence should have 
rcpcnfcdly grown from the same failures , that six 
succeeding generations should have rushed head- 
long dow n the precipice that vv as open before them , 
and that men of every condition should have staked 
their public and private fortunes on the desperate 
adventure of possessing or recovering a tomb-stone 
two thousand miles from their country In a period 
of two centuries after the council of Clermont, each 
spring and summer produced a new emigration of 
pilgrim warriors for the defence of the Holy Land , 
but the seven great amnments or crusades were ex- 
cited by some impending or recent ralamity the 
nations were moved by the authority of their pon- 
tiffs, and the example of their kings their s'cal vv as 
kindled, and their reason was silenced, by the voice 
of their holy orators , and among these, Bernard,” 
the monk, or the saint, may claim the most honour- 
able place About eight y ears before character and 
the first conquest of Jerusalem, he was 
bom of a noble family in Burgundy , a d ioti— iiss 
at the age of thrcc-and-tw enty he buried himself in 
the monastery of Citcauv, then in the primitive fer- 
vour of the institution, at the end of two years he 
led forth her third colony, or daughter, to the valley 
of Clairvaux^ in Champagne, and was content, 
till the hour of Ins death, with the humble station 
of abbot of his own community A philosophic 
age has abolished, with too liberal and indiscri- 
minate disdain, the honours ofthesc spiritual heroes 
The meanest among them arc distinguished by some 
energies of the mind , they were at least superior to 
their votaries and disciples , and, in the race of 


y The orisinal French histones of the second crusade ore the Gesta 
I iidosici VII published in the fourth t oliime of Duchesne s collection 
The ame volume contains man} ori{,inal letters of the kin^, of Su{,er 
Ins minister, &c the best doiuments of authentic liistnr} 

* Teriam horroris et salsn|,itils terram siccam, sterilcm inamocuam 
Anonym Cams, p 517 The cmpbitic language of a sitiTerer 
a Gens ninumera, roliestris, indnmita, predoiirs sine ductore The 
wlhii of Copiii might sincerely rejoice hi their defeat Anonim 
Cams p 517 518 

H moiiB iVriter in the Collection of Canisius, Tigino 

"Ohadin (Vil Saladin p 110 120) the ambigtions conduct of 
Ki1Iid,e Arslan, sultan of Cogiii, who hated and feared both Saladin 
and Frederic 

a riie desire of comiiarinir two great men has tempted many writers 
t‘i drown rrederir in the river Cjdniis, m which Alexander so impru 
viv-ntl) bsllied (G Curt I in c 4 5 ) But from the march of the 
emperor I rather judge, that his Saleph IS the Caljcadnus, -i stream 
of less fame, but of a longer course 


d Marinns Sanatns A D 1321 lays it down as a prerrpt. Quod 
stnius ecclesite per terram nnllaleiius est dneenda He resolves b} the 
divine aid, the oteection, or rather exception, of the first crusade 
(beercta Fidcliiim Crucis, I ii para ii c i p 17 ) 

e The most authentic information of bt Iternird must lie drawn 
from his own writings published iii a correct edition by Pere Mabil 
Ion and reprinted at Venice I7V0, in six volumes iii folio Whatever 
friendship could recollect or superstition could add, is contained in the 
tvrn lives, b} his disciples in the sixth volume whatever tririiiu„ and 
criticism could ascertain, may be found in the prefaces of the Beiiedii. 
tine fxlitnr 

f Clairvaux, surnamed the vallej of Abjsjntli, is situate among the 
woods near Bar sur Aube in Champa,.ne » Bernard would blush at 
the pomp of the ihurcli end monaster} , he would ask for the librai} 
and I know not whether he would lie miii h edifiid b} a ton of 8U0 
mnids (914 I 7th ho„sheads) which almost rivals that of Heidelbiirg 
(Melanges tiris d’line Grande Bibhothequc, tom xlv i p 15—20 ) 
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snperstitioa, they attained the prize for whicli sueb 
numbers contended In speech, in writing, in ac- 
tion, Bernard stood bigb above bis n\ als and con- 
temporaries , bis compositions are not devoid of m it 
and eloquence , and be seems to have preserved as 
mueb reason and humanity as may be reconciled 
with the character of a saint In a secular life, be 
would have shared the seventh part of a private in- 
heritance, b) a vow of poverty and pendnee, by 
closing his eyes against the visible vvorld,5 by the 
refusal of all ecclesiastical dignities, the abbot of 
Clairvaux became the oracle of Europe, and the 
founder of one hundred and sivtj com cuts Princes 
and pontiffs tiembled at the freedom of liis aposto- 
lical censures France, England, and Milan, con- 
sulted and obeyed his judgment in a schism of the 
church the debt was repaid by the gratitude of In- 
nocent the second , and his successor, Eugenius the 
third, was the friend and disciple of the holy Ber- 
nard It was in the proclamation of the second 
crusade that he shone as the missionary and prophet 
of God, who called the nations to the ‘defence of his 
holy sepulchre ■* At the parliament of Vezelay he 
spoke before the king, and Louis the seventh, with 
his nobles, received their crosses from his hand 
The abbot of Clairvaux then marched to the less 
easy conquest of the emperor Conrad a phlegma- 
tic people, Ignorant of his language, was transport- 
ed by the pathetic vehemence of his tone and ges- 
tures , and his progress, from Constance to Cologne, 
was the triumph of eloquence and zeal Bernard 
applauds his own success in the depopulation of 
Europe , affirms that cities and castles were emptied 
of their inhabitants , and computes, that only one 
man was left behind for the consolation of seven 
widow s ’ The blind fanatics were desirous of elect- 
ing him for their general , but the example of the 
hermit Peter was before his eyes , and while he as- 
sured the crusaders of the divine favour, he pru- 
dently declined a militaiy command, in which 
failure and victory would have been almost equally 
disgraceful to his character t Yet, after the cala- 
mitous event, the abbot of Clairvaux was loudly 
accused as a false prophet, the author of the public 
and private mourning, his enemies exulted, iiis 
friends blushed, and his apology was slow and un- 
satisfactory He justifies his obedience to the com- 
mands of the pope , expatiates on the mysterious 
w ays of Prov idcnce , imputes the misfortunes of the 
jr The dicciple« of the saint (Vit lim. 1 m c 2 n Vit 
c 16 No 45 p l383)recorilannrreIloiHeMmpIco^fhi<ipioiisnpith\’ 

Jiixta lacum etiam Uinsannensein totuisdiei itinere percens lOTiitns 
non atteiKlit mt re videre non vidit Cum eiiim iesp?re®fa"to de c" 
dem lacA socii coUoqumQtiir, iiitcrra;nibat eos ubi laciis ille et 
rnirati sunt tmiversi To admire or despise St Berinrd as lie miLlil 
t he reader like ruvrelf should have hifore the windows of I s libran? 
the beauties of that incomparable landscape iiurary 

Ji Ollio Prising 1 I c 4 Bernard Epist 363 ad Francos Orien 
Opp tom I p 3M Vit Ima, 1 iii c 4 tom vi p 1235 
i Maiidastis et obedivi multiphrati sunt super niimenim 

S"an."re).lem J™ ■••‘eniun'i qiiem api™ 

liendaiit septem mulieres unnm vinim adeo ubiqiie vidiiie iivis'^re 

qnod a Domino sermoewessna ^ 
siti aum signa to faeis ut credamus tibi* Non est quod™d ?S1^e 


pilgiims to their own sins, and modestly insinuates, 
that his mission had been approved by signs and 
wonders * Had the fact been certain, the argument 
would be decisive , and his faithful disciples, who 
enumerate twenty or thirty mirdclcs in a day, ap- 
peal to the public assemblies of France and Ger- 
many, in which they were performed At the 
present hour, such prodigies will not obtain credit 
beyond the precincts of Clairvaux, but in the pre- 
ternatural cures of the blind, the lame, and the 
sick, who weie presented to the man of God, it is 
impossible for us to ascertain the sepaiate shares of 
accident, of fancy , of imposture, and of fiction 
Omnipotence itself cannot escape progress of the 
the murmurs of its discordant votaries , niehomeians 
since the same dispensation which was applauded 
as a deliverance in Europe, was deplored, and per- 
haps arraigned, as a calamity in Asia After the 
loss of Jerusalem, the Sy nan fugitives diffused their 
consternation and sorrow Bagdad mourned in the 
dust, the cadhi Zeineddin of Damascus tore his 
heard in the caliph’s piesence, and the whole divan 
shed tears at his melancholy talc " But the com- 
manders of the faithful could only weep , they were 
themselves captives in the hands of the Turks 
some temporal pow er was restored to the last age 
of the Abbassidcs , but their humble ambition was 
confined to Bagdad and the adjacent province 
Their tyrants, the Seljukian sultans, had followed 
the common law of the Asiatic dy nasties, the un- 
ceasing round of valour, greatness, discord, dege- 
neracy, and decay their spirit and power were 
unequal to the defence of religion , and, in his dis- 
tant lealm of Persia, the chnstians were strangers 
to the name and the arms of Sangiar, the last hero 
of his race “ While the sultans were -i,. , 

involved in the silken web of the ha- Sjna 
ram, the pious task was undertaken by their slaves, 
the Ataheks,p a Turkish name, which, like the By- 
zantine patricians, may be translated by Father of 
the Pnnee Ascansar, a valiant Turk, had been 
the favourite of Malek Shaw, from whom he received 
the privilege of standing on the nght hand of the 
throne , but, in the civil wars that ensued on the 
monarch’s death, he lost his head and the govern- 
ment of Aleppo His domestic emirs 
persevered in their attachment to his 
son Zenghi, who proved his first arms 
against tlie Franks in the defeat of Antioch thirty 

respondeara narcendum lerecundioa meie, responde tu pro me et d™ 
te ipre secunAim niiie vidisti et nudisli, et setundum q/iod ll insoft^ 
Consolat 1 ii c I Opp tom ii n ^ 

tn See the testimonies m Vita Ima 1 iv c 5 6 Onn t«vv«i •. 
1258-1261 I VI c 1-17 p 1286-1314 ® ‘o'" »■ P 

Abulmahasen apud DeGuignea Hist, des Huns, tom ii p „ p 

ms stjled the second Alexander, and such the^exlrava'rmMn J i!'“ 
subjects, tint they pmed for thi sultan 
Siiviar nil ht Iiaxe been made prisoner hj the Franks as weU 
the Uzes He reignrd near fifty years, (A D 1 103 In so 

munificent patron of Persian poetrar ' 1162) and was a 

p See the Chronology of the Atabeks of Irak .na b.. 

Guignes, tom I p 254 ^and the reu'iis of 7pn.>l!^ ’A" 

the same writer (tom ii p ii p 147—221 1 who !wo1i >» 

of Benelathir.Ben Schniina, and Abulfeda the I®.** 

under the articles AlabeUt and Auureddiil and the T)» 
pharagius, p 250—267 vers.Pocock of Abul- 
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campaij^ns in tlic service of llie cnlipli and snltan esta- 
blished Ins military fame , and he was invested with 
the command of Mosul, ns the only champion that 
could avenge the cause of the prophet The public 
hope was not disappointed after a sicje of twenty- 
five days, he stormed the city of Edcssa, and re- 
covered from the Franks their conquests beyond 
the Euphiatcs s the martial tribes of Curdistan 
were subdued by the independent sovereign of 
Mosul and Aleppo his soldiers were taught to be- 
hold the camp as their only country , thc3 trusted 
to his liberality for their rewards , and their absent 
families w'cre protected by the vigilance of Zcnglii 
At the head of these veterans, his son 
oure^in, jfoureddin gradually united the Ma- 
ins— 1174 hometnn powers , added the kingdom 
ol Damascus to that of Aleppo, and w aged a long 
and successful war against the Christians of Sjria , 
he spread his ample reign from the Tigris to the Nile, 
and the Abbassidcs rewarded their faithful servant 
with all the titles and prerogatives of rojnlty The 
Latins themselves were compelled to own the wisdom 
and courage, and even the justice and piety, of tins 
implacable advcrsaiy ' In his life and government 
the holy warrior revived the zeal and simplicity of 
the first caliphs Gold and silk were banished from 
his palace, the use of wine from his dominions, 
the public revenue was scrupulously applied to the 
public service , and the frugal household of Nou- 
reddin was maintained from his legitimate share of 
the spoil which he vested in the purchase of a pri- 
vate estate His favourite sultana sighed for some 
female object of expense “ Alas," replied the king, 
“ I fear God, and am no more than the treasurer of 
the Moslems Their property I cannot alienate , 
but I still possess three shops in the city of Hems 
these you may take , and these alone can I bestow " 
His chamber of justice was the terror of the great 
and the refuge of the poor Sonic years after the 
sultan’s death, an oppressed subject railed aloud in 
the streets of Damascus, “ O Nourcddin, Noureddin, 
where art thou now’ Arise, arise, to pity and pro- 
tect us A tumult w as apprehended, and a living 
tyrant blushed or trembled at the name of a depart- 
ed monarch 

Omque^t of ^*'0 arms of the Turks and Franks 

Turiw Fatimites had been deprived of 

A d’ikb— Syna In Egypt the decay of their 
character and influence was still more 
essential Yet they were still revered as the de- 
scendants and successors of the prophet , they main- 
tained their invisible state in the palace of Cairo, 
and their person was seldom violated by the profane 
eyes of subjects or strangers The Latin ambassa- 
dors have described their own introduction through 
p series of gloomy passages, and glittering porticos * 

S VV'illnm of re (I i c. 4, 5 7 ) deitcribes tlie low of Ede'sa, 
the dntli of Zeiiglii The corruption of Ins name into Sanguin, 
alTiirded the Litnis a toniforlolile allusion to Ins tangumarg character 
Olid end sit sani,unie saivninulentns 

T ^oi'diniis (sajs VVilIiim of Tjre, I xs 33 ) maximils nominis ct 
ndei cliristianie persecutor 1 princeps tiimen Justus, infer proridns et 
stcuiidiim Miitia sine traditiiincs reli-insiis To this catholic mtness 
lie mij add the primate of the Jacobites, (Abulpliaiagp p 867 ) quo I 


the scene was enlivened by the warbling of birds and 
the murmur of fountains it was enriched by a dis- 
play of rich furniture and rare animals , of the im- 
perial treasures, something was shown, and much 
w as supposed , and the long order of unfolding 
doors was guarded by black soldiers and domestic 
eunuchs The sanctuary of the prcscncc-chambcr 
was veiled with a curtain , and the vizir, who con- 
ducted the ambassadors, laid aside his scymitar, and 
prostrated himself three times on the ground , the 
veil was then removed, and they beheld the com- 
mander of the faithful, who signified his pleasure to 
the first slave of the throne But this slave was his 
master, the vi irs or sultans had usurped the su- 
preme administration of Egypt, the claims of the 
rival candidates were decided by arms, and the 
name of the most worthy, of the strongest, w as in- 
serted in the roy nl patent of command The factions 
of Dargham and Shavver alternately expelled each 
other from the rapital and country , and the weaker 
side implored the dangerous protection of the sul- 
tan of Damascus or the king of Jerusalem, the per- 
petual enemies of the sect and monarchy of tho 
Fatiinitcs By his arms and religion the Turk was 
most formidable , but the Franks, in an easy direct 
march, could advance from Gaza to the Nile , while 
the intermediate situation of Ins realm compelled the 
troops of Nourcddin to wheel round the skirts of 
Arabia, a long and painful circuit, w hich exposed 
them to thirst, fatigue, and the burning winds of the 
desert The secret zeal and ambition of the Turk- 
ish prince aspired to reign in Egypt under the name 
of the Abbassidcs , but the restoration of the suppli- 
ant Shawer was the ostensible motiv c of the first ex- 
pedition , and the success was intrnstcd to the emir 
bhiracouh, a valiant and v ctcr.Tn commander Darg- 
ham was oppressed and slain , but the ingratitude, 
tho jealousy, the just apprehensions, of his more for- 
tunate nval, soon provoked him to invite the king of 
Jerusalem to deliver Egypt from his insolent bene- 
factors To this union the forces of Sliiracouh 
were unequal , he relinquished the premature con- 
quest, and the evacuation of Bclbcis or Fclusium 
was the condition of his safe retreat As the Turks 
defiled before the enemy, and their general closed 
the rear, with a vigilant eye, and a battle-axe in his 
hand, a Frank presumed to ask him if he were not 
afraid of an attack’ *'Itis doubtless in your power 
to begin the attack," replied the intrepid emir , “but 
rest assured, that not one of my soldiers will go to 
paradise till he has sent an infidel to hell " His re- 
port of the riches of the land, the cITcminacy of the 
natives, and the disorders of the government, revived 
the hopes of Nourcddin , the caliph of Bagdad ap- 
plauded the pious design , and Sliiracouh descend- 
ed into Egypt a second time with twelve thousand 

non alter mt inter \i(ic ratione mipns laudabili ant qutc plnn 
bimjii^titiie exnerimeiitisaliundaret Tiie true praise of kin(,s is after 
their ilLatti niiu from the month of their enemies 
• From the amhass-idor, AVilhirnof T^rc fl xix c 17, 18 ) describes 
the paltce of Cairo In the ca1iph*s treasure were fbund a pearl as lar«,e 
0 % a piLeoiis C{jr(, a rub^ nei^iiinpr i«\enteeii Ctv>ptinii drams an 
emerald n palm and a liilf in Iciij'th and many \ases iif crjbtil and 
porcelain pf China (Uenaiidot, p 53C) 
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Turks, nnd eleven thousand Arabs Yet his forces 
were still inferior to the confederate armies of the 
Franks and Saracens , and I can discern an unusual 
degree of military art, in his passage of the Nile, 
his retreat into Thebais, his masterly evolutions in 
the battle of Babain, the surprise of Alexandria and 
Ins marches and counter-marches in the flats and 
valley of Egypt, from the tropic to the sea His 
conduct was seconded by the courage of his troops, 
and on the e\e of action a Manialuke^ exclaimed, 
“ If we cannot wrest Egypt from the Christian dogs, 
why do wc not renounce the honours and rewards 
of the saltan, and retire to labour with the peasants, 
or to spin with the females of the haram’” Yet, 
after all his efforts in the field ,■■ after the obstinate 
defence of Alexandria “ by his nephew Saladin, an 
honourable capitulation and retreat concluded the 
second enterprise of Shiracouh , and Noureddin 
reserved liis abilities for a third and more propitious 
occasion It was soon offered by the ambition and 
avarice of Amalnc or Amaury, king of Jerusalem, 
who had imkibed the pernicious maxim, that no 
faith should be kept with the enemies of God A 
religious warrior, the great master of the hospital, 
encouraged him to proceed , the emperor of Con- 
stantinople cither ga\e, or promised, a fleet to act 
with the armies of S}'ria , and the perfidious Chris- 
tian, unsatisfied with spoil and subsidy, aspired to 
the conquest of Egypt In this emergency, the 
Moslems turned their eyes towards the sultan of 
Damascus , the vizir, whom danger encompassed on 
all sides, yielded to their unanimous ^wishes, and 
Noureddin seemed to be tempted by the fair offer of 
one third of the revenue of the kingdom The 
Franks were already at the gates of Cairo , but the 
suburbs, the old city, were burnt on their ap- 
proach , they were deceived by an insidious nego- 
ciation, and their vessels were unable to surmount 
the barners of the Nile They prudently declined 
a contest with the Turks in the midst of a hos- 
tile country, and Amaury retired into Palestine 
with the shame and reproach that always adhere to 
unsuccessful injustice After this deliverance, Sbi- 
racouh was invested with a robe of honour, which 
he soon stained with the blood of the unfortunate 
Shawer For a while, the Turkish emirs condescend- 
ed to hold the office of vizir, but this foreign con- 
quest precipitated the fall of the Fatimites them- 
selves, and the bloodless change was accomplished 


t mrntuc, plur JUamo/ic is deSned by Pocock, (Pralp;;om ad 
Abulpliarap p 7 ) and D Herbclot, (p 515 ) servum eniptitiiiin sea 
quipretionumeratoindoroini possessionem cedit They freqienth occur 
in thennniof Saladin (Ifeliadiii P 236.&c)anditWMon^theioAor 
tie Mamalukes that were first introduced into E„ypt by his descendants 
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lurks (N-irary, LettressurlL.tpte, tom i p 25 JS) 
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» For the Curds see He Giiignes tom i p 416.417 the Index 
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by a message and a word The caliphs had been 
degraded by their own weakness and the tyranny 
of the vizirs their subjects blushed, when the de- 
scendant and successor of the prophet presented his 
naked hand to the rude gnpe of a Latin ambassador , 
they wept when he sent the hair of Ins women, a sad 
emblem of their grief and terror, to ex- of theFati 
cite the pity of the saltan of Damasens mite caiipiu. ' 
Bythe command ofNoareddin, and the ^ ® 
sentence of the doctors, the holy names of Abubeker, 
Omar, and Otiiman, were solemnly restored the ca- 
liph Mosthadi, of Bagdad, was acknowledged in the 
public prayers as the true commander of the faithful , 
and the green livery of the sons of All was exchanged 
for the black colour of the Abbassidcs The last of 
his race, the caliph Adhed, who survived only ten 
days, expired in happy ignorance of his fate his 
treasures secured the loyalty of the soldiers, nnd 
silenced the murmurs of the sectaries , and in all sub- 
sequent revolutions Egypt has never departed from 
the orthodox tradition of the Moslems 7 
The hilly country beyond the Turns Keignanfi cha 
is occupied bythe pastoral tribes of a,d 1191— 1193 
the Curds,* a people hardy, strong, savage, impa- 
tient of yoke, addicted to rapine, and tenacious of 
the government of their national chiefs The re- 
semblance of name, sitnation, and manners, seem 
to identify them with the Carduchiansof the Greeks ,» 
and they still defend against the Ottoman Porte the 
antique freedom winch they asserted against the 
successors of Cyrus Poverty and ambition prompt- 
ed them to embrace the profession of mercenary 
soldiers the service of bis father and uncle pre- 
pared the reign of the great Saladin and tlie son 
of Job or Ayub, a simple Curd, magnapimously 
smiled at his pedigree, which flatteiy deduced from 
the Arabian caliphs ® So unconscious was Noured- 
dm of the impending rum of bis house, that he con- 
strained the reluctant youth to follow his uncle 
Shiracouh into Egypt , his military character was 
established by the defence of Alexandria , and if 
we may heliev e the Latins, he solicited and obtained 
from the Christian general the pt ofane honours of 
knighthood ® On the death of Shiracouh, the office 
of grand vizir was bestowed on Saladin, as the 
youngest and least powerful of the emirs , but with 
the advice of bis father, whom he invited to Cairo, 
his genius obtained the ascendant over bis eqnals[ 
and attached the army to his person and interest* 

Ayoubitra descended from the tribe of Bawaditei, one of the noblest 
but a they were infected with the heresj of the metemnsvehosis ih. 
orthodox siiltaiis insinuated that their descent wax only onVie mother's 
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While Nourcddin Ii\ed, these ambitious Curds nerc 
the most humble of his slaves, and the indiscreet 
murmurs of the divan were silenced h} the prudent 
Ayub, who loudly protested that at the command of 
the sultan he himself would lead his son in chains 
to the foot of the throne “ Such language," he 
added in private, “ vvas prudent and proper in an 
assembly of jour rivals , but nc arc now above fear 
and obedience , and the threats of Nourcddin shall 
not extort the tribute of a sugar-tanc " His sea- 
sonable death relieved them from the odious and 
doubtful conflict his son, a minor of eleven years 
of age, vvas left for a while to the emirs of Damas- 
cus , and the new lord of Egj pt vv as dcLomtcd by 
the caliph with every title* that could sanctify his 
usurpation in the ejes of the people Nor vvas Sa- 
ladin long content vv ith the possession of Egv pt , he 
despoiled the Christians of Jerusalem, and the \ta- 
beks of Damascus, Aleppo, and Diarhckir Mecca 
and Medina acknowledged him for their temporal 
protector his brother subdued the distant regions 
of Yemen, or the happj Arabia , and at the hour of 
his death, his empire was spread from the Afncan 
Tripoli to the Tigris, and from the Indian ocean to 
the mountains of Armenia In the judgment of his 
character, the reproaches of treason and ingratitude 
stnkc forcibly on our minds, impressed, as they 
are, with the principle and cxpcncnce of law and 
loyalty But his ambition may in some measure 
be excused by the revolution of Asia,^ wbicli had 
erased every notion of legitimate succession , by the 
recent example of the Atabeks themselves, by his 
reverence to the son of his benefactor, his humane 
and generous behaviour to the collateral branches, 
by thetr incapacity and Jus merit , by the approba- 
tion of the caliph, the sole source of all legitimate 
power , and, above all, by the wishes and interest 
of the people, whose happiness is the first object of 
government In las virtues, and in those of his pa- 
tron, they admired the singular union of the hero 
and the saint, for both Nourcddin and Saladin 
are ranked among the Mahometan saints , and the 
constant meditation of the holy war appea's to have 
shed a serious and sober colour ov cr tbcir lives and 
actions The youth of the latter^ vvas addicted to 
wine and women , but his aspiring spint soon re- 
nounced the temptations of pleasure, for the graver 
follies of fame and dominion the garment of Sala- 
din vvas of coarse woollen, water was his only drink, 
and, while he emulated the temperance, he sur- 
passed the chastity, of his Arabian prophet Both 
in faith and practice he vvas a rigid mussulman , he 
ev er deplored that the defence of religion had not 
allowed him to accomplish the pilgrimage of Mecca, 
but at the stated Jjiours, five times each day, the 

e In the«e Arabic titles, rehfftoms murt alirayi t>c nntler^iooA , 
Aouredthn lumen r Sszodtn tleciis jdmadoadin coliimen our 
liero ^ proiif r iinme was Jii«e|»1i| and lie wis styled Satahoddin iqIus 
Al Matiimut, Al iNosiruSi rex defensor Abu AFodeffir, pater «icto 
rne Sctiiilteii«( Prtefat 

f Abulfedn, wlin defended from a brother of Siladin, ob«erves 
from miriy examples tint the founders of d\ nasties took the ^ilt for 
tlumselves and left the reward to their imiocciit collaterals (Ex 
cerpt p 10) 

K See Ins life and character in Renaudot, p 537 <>518 


sultan devoutly prayed with his brethren the 
involuntary omission of fasting vvas scrupulously 
repaid , and his perusal of the Koran on horseback, 
between the approaching armies, may be quoted as 
a proof, however ostentatious, of piety and courage '* 
The superstitious doctrine of the sect of Shafei vvas 
the only study that he deigned to encourage the 
poets were safe in his contempt, but all profane 
science was the object of his aversion , and a philo- 
sopher, who had vented some speculative novelties, 
vvas sei 7 cd and strangled by the command of the 
royal saint The justice of his divan was accessible 
to the meanest suppliant against himself and his 
ministers , and it vvas only for a kingdom that 
Saladin would deviate from the rule of equity 
UHiilc the descendants of Scljuk and Zcngbi 
held his stirrup and smoothed bis garments, he 
was alfablc and patient with the jneanest of his 
servants So boundless was his liberality, that he 
distributed twelve thousand horses at the siege of 
Acre , and, at the time of his death, no more than 
forty-seven drachms of silver and one piece of gold 
coin were found in the treasury , yet, in a martial 
reign, the tributes were diniinisbcd, and the wealthy 
citizens enjoyed without fear or danger the fruits of 
their industry Egypt, Syria, and Arabia, were 
adorned by the royal foundations of hospitals, col- 
leges, and mosques , and Cairo was fortified w ith a 
wall and citadel, hut his works were consecrated 
to public usc,< nor did the sultan indulge himself in 
a garden or palace of private luxury In a fanatic 
age, himself a fanatic, the genuine virtues of Sala- 
din commanded the esteem of the Christians the 
emperor of Germany gloried in his friendship the 
Greek emperor solicited his alliance , ' and the 
conquest of Jerusalem dilfuscd, and perhaps mag- 
nilled, his fame both in the East and West Indies 
During Its short existence, the king- 
doni of Jerusalem’" vvas supported by tl« Mn„dnm, 
the discord of the Turks and Saracens , Jnij 3 ” 
and both the Fatimitc caliphs and the sultans of 
Damascus were tempted to sacriGce the cause of 
their religion to the meaner considerations of priv ate 
and present advantage But the powers of Egypt, 
Syria, and Arabia, were now united by a hero, 
whom nature and fortune had armed against the 
Christians All without now bore the most threat- 
ening aspect , and all was feeble and hollow in the 
internal state of Jerusalem After the two first 
Baldwins, the brother and cousin of Godfrey of 
Bouillon, the sceptre devolved by female succession 
to Mcliscnda, daughter of the second Baldw in, and 
her husband Fulk, count of Anjou, the father, by a 
former marriage, of our English Plantagenets 
Their two sons, Baldwin tlie third, and Amaury, 

h Hw CI\|| and reliRious Tirlues arc relebrateil in the fir^l clnnterof 
BoliaiiiDt (p 4—30 ) liiinseir an eye witnc^ and an lioneat biLot 

I In man) works, particularly Jo«»epiia well in tlie castle of Cairo 
tne sullaii and the intriarcli have been confounded by the ignorance 
ofnatives and travellers 

k Anonym Canisn, tom in pup 504 
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m For the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem «cc William of T\ re from 
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tragcd a strennoaSj and not unsnccessfnl, war 
against the infidels ; bnt the son of Amanty, Bald- 
win the fourth, was depnved, by the leprosy, a 
gift of the crusades, of the faculties both of mind 
and body His sister Sybilla, the mother of Bald- 
win the fifth, was his natural heiress: after the 
suspicions death of her child, she crowned her 
second husband. Gay of Lusignan, a prince of a 
handsome person, but of such base renoim, that his 
own brother Teffrey was heard to exclaim, “ Since 
they have made lam a Ung, surely they would hare 
made me a god ' ” The choice was generally blamed; 
and the most powerfnl vassal, Kaymond count of 
Tripoli, who had been excluded from the succession 
and regency, entertained an implacable hatred 
against the king, and exposed his honour and con- 
science to the temptations of the saltan Such 
were the guardians of the holy city , a leper, a 
child, a woman, a coward, and a traitor * yet its 
fate was delayed twelve years by some supplies 
from Enrope, by the valour of the military orders, 
and by the distant or domestic a\ocations of their 
great enemj At length, on every side, the sinking 
state was encircled and pressed by a hostile line , 
and the truce was violated by the Franks, whose 
existence it protected A soldier of fortune, Regi- 
nald of Chatillon, had seized a fortress on the edge 
of the desert, from whence he pillaged the caravans, 
insulted ^fahomet, and threatened the cities of 
Mecca and 3redina Saladin condescended to 
complain , rejoiced in the denial of justice, and at 
the head of fourscore thousand horse and foot, in- 
vaded the Holy Ijand The choice of Tibenas for 
his first siege was suggested by the count of Tripoli, 
to whom It belonged ; and the king of Jerusalem 
w^ persuaded to dram his garrisons, and to arm 
his people for the relief of that important place “ 
By the advice of the perfidious Raymond, the Chris- 
tians were betrayed into a camp destitute of water 
he fled on the first onset, with the curses of both 
nations.® Lastgaan was overthrown, with the loss 
of thirty thousand men , and the wood of the true 
cross, a dire misfortnne > was left in the power of 
the infidels The royal captive was conducted to 
the tent of Saladin , and as he fainted with thirst 
and terror, the generons victor presented him with 
a enp of sherbet, cooled in snow, vnffaont sufifering 
his companion, Repnald of Chatillon, to partake of 
this pledge of hospitalilj and pardon » The per- 
son and dignity of a king,” said the sultan, “are 
sacred , but this impious robber must instantly ac- 
knowledge the prophet whom be has blasphemed 
or meet the death which he has so often deserved " 
On the proud or conscientious refusal of the Chris- 
tian wamor, Saladin struck him on the head with 


«ni tij»i in i^nem tmtciefiftnl 1 mhuM h;rhi iw 

and a lino in lire eves nf the biter " twfn a s 


his scymitar, and Reginald was despatched by the 
gnards ^ The trembling Lusignan was sent to Da 
masons, to an hononrahle prison and speedy ran- 
som ; bnt the victory was stained by the execution 
of two hundred and thirty knigbts of the hospital, 
the intrepid champions and martyrs of their faith 
The kingdom was left withont a head ; and of the 
two grand masters of tlie military orders, the one 
was slain and the other was a pnsoner From all 
the cities, both of the sea-coast and the inland 
country, the garrisons had been drawn away for 
this fatal field Tyre and Tripoli alone could escape 
the rapid inroad of Saladin , and three months after 
the battle of Tibenas, he appeared in arms before 
the gates of Jernsalera ^ 

He might expect that the siege of aadeitrof 
a city so Yenerahlc on earth and in 
heaven, so interesting to Enrope and October 2 . 
Asia, wonid rekindle the last sparks of enthusiasm, 
and that of sixty thousand chnstians. eveiy man 
would be a soldier, and every soldier a candidate 
for martyrdom Bnt queen Syhilla trembled for 
herself and her captive husband , and the barons 
and knights, who had escaped from the sword and 
chains of the Turks, displayed the same factions and 
selfish spint in the pnblic ruin The most numerous 
portion of the inhabitants was composed of the 
Greek and oriental chrisbans, whom experience 
had taught to prefer the Mahometan before the 
Latin yoke,* and the holy sepulchre attracted a 
base and needy crowd, withont arms or courage, 
who subsisted only on the chanty of the pilgnms 
Some feeble and hasty efforts were made for the 
defence of Jerusalem , but in the space of fonrtecn 
days, a victonous army drove hack the sallies of 
the besieged, planted their engines, opened the wall 
to the breadth of fifteen cubits, applied their scaling- 
ladders, and erected on the hreacb twelve haaaers 
of the prophet and the saltan It w as in vain that a 
hare-foot procession of the queen, the women, and 
the monks, implored the Son of God to save bis 
! tomb and his inheritance from impious violation 
Their sole-hope was in the mercy of the conqueror, 
and to their first suppliant deputation that mercy 
was sternly denied “ He had sworn to avenge the 
patience and long-snffenng of the Jloslems; the 
hoar of forgiveness was elapsed, and the moment 
was now amved to expiate, in blood, the innocent 
blood which had been spilt by Godfrey and the first 
crusaders ” But a desperate and succcssfnl strag- 
gle of the Franks admonished the sultan that his 
fnamph was not yet secure , he listened -with rever- 
ence to a solemn adjuration in the name of the com- 
mon Father of mankind , and a sentiment of human 
sympathy mollified the rigour of fanaticism and 
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conquest He consented to accept the citj, and to 
spare the inhabitants 1416 Greek and oriental 
cliristians were permitted to live under his domi- 
nion, but it was stipulated, that in fortj dajs all 
the Franks and Latins should evacuate Jerusalem, 
and be safely conducted to the sea-ports of Syria 
and Egypt , that ten pieces of gold should he paid 
for each man, five for each woman, and one for 
every child, and that those nhn were unable to 
purchase tlieir freedom should he detained in per- 
petual slaver} Of some writers it is a favourite 
and invidious theme to compare the hunianit} of 
S.'iladin w ith the massacre of the first crusade The 
dillercnce w ould be niercl} personal , but we should 
not forget that the ehristians had offered to capitu- 
late, and that the Mahometans of Jerusalem sus- 
tained the last eMremitics of an assault and storm 
Justice is indeed due to the fidelity with wliieli the 
Turkish eonqueror fulfilled the conditions of the 
treaty, and he may be deservedly praised for the 
glance of pity which he cast on the miseiy of tlic 
vanquished Instead of a rigorous Cv^action of his 
debt, he accepted a sum of thirty thousand by /ants, 
for the ransom of seven thousand poor , two or three 
thousand more were dismissed by his gratuitous 
clemency , and the uuniber of slaves was reduced 
to eleven or fourteen thousand persons In his in- 
terview with the queen, liis words, and even his 
tears, suggested the kindest consolations , his libe- 
ral alms were distributed among those who had 
been made orphans or widows by the fortune of 
war , and while the knights of the hospital w ere in 
arms against him, he allowed their more pious 
brethren to continue, during the term of a year, the 
care and service of the sick In these acts of mercy 
the virtue of Saladin deserves our admiration and 
love he was above the necessity of dissimulation, 
and his stem fanaticism would have prompted him 
to dissemble rather than to affect, this profane com- 
passion for the enemies of the Koran After Jeru- 
salem had been delivered from the presence of the 
strangers, the sultan made his triumphant entry, his 
banners waving in the wind, and to the hamiony of 
martial music The great mosch of Omar, which 
had been converted into a church, was again con- 
secrated to one God and his prophet Mahomet , the 
walls and pavement were purified with rose-water , 
and a pulpit, the labour oLNoureddin, was erected 
in the sanctuary But when the golden cross that 
glittered on the dome was cast down, and dragged 
through the streets, the Christians of every sect ut- 
tered a lamentable groan, which was answered by 
the joyful shouts of tlic Moslems In four ivory 
chests the patriarch had collected the crosses, the 
images, the vases, and the relics of the holy place 
they were seized by the conqueror, who was desir- 

1 For the conquest of Jerus-ilem, Boliadin (p C7— 75 } nnd Aliiiir«da 
(p 40— 43 ) ure our Moslem wittieb«e^ Of the diristiaii Bernard The. 
fdtUruriUs (c 151— 167 ) 18 the most copious and auUieiiUc see likewise 
Matthew Pans (p 120—124 ) 

t The Me„e«< of 1 > re iiid Acre are most coptoiiMy desenhed b} Ber 
inrd 1 he'taurariUB, (dp Acqiiisitiniic Term* Saiicte t 107— 170) the 
nithorortheilistoriallienisol^mUana, (p liuO— 1172 in Dongarsiu't,) 
AhtitfLda, (p 43-50} and Buhadiii (p 75—170) 


ous of presenting the caliph with the trophies of 
Christian idolatry He was persuaded, however, to 
intrust thein to the patriarch and prince of Antioch , 
nnd the pious pledge w as redeemed by Richard of 
England, at the c\pcnsc of fifty-two thousand by- 
/ants of gold * 

The nations might fear and hope 
the immediate and final expulsion of 
the Latins from Syria, which was yet 
delayed above a century after the death of Saladin ‘ 
In the rarccr of victory, ho was first checked by the 
resistance of Tyre, the troops and garrisons, which 
had capitulated, were imprudently conducted to 
the same port their numbers were adequate to the 
defence of the place, and the arrival of Conrad of 
Montferrat inspired the disorderly crowd with confi- 
dence and union His father, a venerable pilgnm, 
had been made prisoner in the battle of Tiberias, 
but that disaster was nnknow'n in Italy and Greece, 
when the son was urged by ambition nnd piety to 
visit the inheritance of Ins royal nephew, the infant 
Baldwin The view of the Turkish banners warned 
him from the hostile coast of Jafla , and Conrad 
was unanimously hailed ns tho prince nnd champion 
of Tyre, which was already besieged by the con- 
queror of Jerusalem The firmness of his zeal, 
and perhaps his knowledge of a gcncious foe, 
enabled him to brave the threaks of the sultan, and 
to declare, that should his aged parent be exposed 
before the walls, he himself would discharge the 
first arrow, and glory in his descent from a ehris- 
tiaii mart} r o The Egyptian fleet was allowed to 
enter the harbour of Tyre , but tbc chain was sud- 
denly drawn, and five galleys were either sunk or 
taken a thousand Turks were slain in a sally , and 
Saladin, after burning his engines, concluded a 
glorious campaign by a disgraceful retreat to Da- 
mascus He was soon assailed by a more formida- 
blctcinpcst The pathetic narratives, and even the 
pictures, that represented in lively colours the servi- 
tude and profanation of Jerusalem, awakened the 
torpid sensibility of Europe , the emperor Frederic 
Barbarossa, and the kings of France and England, 
assumed the cross, nnd the tardy magnitude of 
their armaments was anticipated by the maritime 
states of the Mediterranean nnd the ocean The 
skilful and provident Italians first embarked in the 
ships of Genoa, Pisa, and Ycniec They were 
speedily followed by the most eager pilgrims of 
France, Normandy, and the Western Isles The 
powerful succour of Flanders, Frise, and Denmark, 
filled near a hundred vessels, and the northern 
warnors were distinguished in the field by a lofty 
stature and a ponderous battle-axe * Their in- 
creasing multitudes could no longer be confined 
within the walls of Tyre, or remain obedient to the 

u I linL rnlloned a modenteanil probable rrprewntvtion of llic fact, 
(13 Vertnt wlio adopts uilhout reluctance a rutnantic tak, the old mar 
qiiis IS actiiTlIy exposed to tlie darts of the besieged 

X Nurlhniitiiii et Oothii et eaten poputi insularuin quaj inter octu 
fieiitcm septentnoncm Mta sunt, Rentes belhcostc corporis proceri, 
inortis inlrcpida hipcniiibus ariiiatce, iiavibus rotuudis QMse ^ snathiBS 
dicuiitur advectOD 
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lafrful successor of Zoroaster The property of the 
Magi was lery considerable. Besides the less in- 
vidious possession of a^large tract of the most fertile 
lands of Media,* thej levied a general ta\ on ihe 
fortunes and the industry of the Persians * “ Though 
jour good works," says the interested prophet, “ ex- 
ceed in number the leaves of the trees, the drops of 
nun, the stars m the heaven, or the sands on the 
sea-shore, they will all he unprofitable to you, un- 
less they are accepted by the destoui , or pnest To 
obtain the acceptation of this guide to salvation, 
you must faithfully pay him tithes oi all you possess, 
of your goods, of y our lands, and of your money 
If the destour be satisfied, your soul will escape bell 
tortures, you will secure praise in this world, and 
happiness in the next For the destours are the 
teachers of religion , they know all things, and 
they deliver all men 

These convenient maxims of reverencv, and im- 
plicit faith were doubtless imprinted with care on 
the tender minds of youth , since the Magi were 
the masters of education in Persia, and to Bieir 
hands the children even of the royal family were 
intrusted * The Persian pnests, who were of a 
speculative genius, preserved and investigated the 
secrets of oriental philosophy , and acquired, either 
by supenor knowledge or superior art, the reputa- 
tion of being well versed in some occult sciences, 
which have derived their appellation from the 
*Magi y Those of more active dispositions mixed 
with the world in courts and cities , and it is ob- 
served, that the administration of Artaxerxes was 
in a great measure directed by the counsels of the 
sacerdotal order, whose dignity, either from policy 
or devotion, that prince restored to its ancient 
splendour * 


Spin! of perse The first counsel of the Magi wa 
cut, on agreeable to the unsociable genius o 

their faith,* to the practice of ancient kings, % am 
evento the example of their legislator, who had fall© 
a victim to a religious war, excited by his own into 
leraiit zeal * By an edict of Artaxerxes, the exer 
cise of cveiy worship, except that of Zoroaster, wa 
severely prohibited The temples of the Parthians 
and the statues of their deified monarchs, wer 
thrown down with ignominy 4 The sword of Ans 
totle (such was the name given by the onentals ti 

lnerarch\ * Magian the terms con«ecrated to the airistia: 

of iheir most v*crcl docinoM ftSm fivJ t j the Map derned som 
that thej trere , tnbe or fam“/T4n as o?d“r ^ 

who cannut otherwise account for it ^ Mo^es TIiqs 

the of the latter mirtid to 

writing of their tiroidiei Useful an micrpotatiun into Ui 

tt Sadder ArL a 
X Plato in Alcihtad 

kiua^hj'ihe*tnpWh?,^> ofrt*"** held man 

z Apithia^ I i\ |> 134 * * 1*^0**^ ‘'^d of astronomy 

» Mr Hume, in the ^atura] llistnr^^m i 
marks that the most refined and plSSf «SaciouMy re 

most intolenut “ ^""“^oplne .ects ire ci itsUntIv tin 

destroyed the t^’jll»*of Gr!^ ‘Verses, by the aducc of Ihe Ma„i 

tez'or^.e?'.ntom”f'I,f«^iSSa"^ 
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I the polytheism and philosophy of the Greeks) was 
easily broken ,* the flames of persecution soon reacli- 
I ed the more stubborn Jews and Christians ,f nor did 
they spare the heretics of their own nation and re- 
ligion The majesty of Omiusd, who was jealous 
I of a rival, w as seconded by the despotism of Artax-' 
erxes, who could not suffer a rebel , and the schis- 
matics within his vast empire were soon reduced to 
the inconsiderable number of eighty thousand < 
This spint of persecution reflects dishonour on the 
religion of Zoroaster , but as it was not productive 
of any civil commotion, it served to strengthen the 
new monarchy by uniting all the various inhabitants 
6f Persia in the bands of religious zeal 
II Artaxerxes, by his valour and jcstabiisliment of 
conduct, had wrested the sceptre of 
the East from the ancient royal family 
of Parthia There still remained the more diiiicalt 
task of establishing, throughout the vast extent of 
Persia, a uniform and vigorous administration 
The weak indiilgenceof the Arsacides had resigned 
to their sons and brothers the pnncipal provinces 
and the greatest offices of the kingdom, in the nature 
of hereditary possessions The vitaxts, or eighteen 
most powerful satraps, were permitted to assume 
the regal title, and the vain pnde of the monarch 
was delighted with a nominal dominion over so 
many vassal kings Even tnbes of barbarians m 
their mountains, and the Greek cibes of Upper 
Asia,** within their walls, scarcely acknowledged, 
or seldom obeyed, any supenor , and the Parthian 
empire exhibited, under other names, a lively image 
of the feudal system* which has since prevailed in 
Europe But the active victor, at the head of a 
numerous and disciplined army, visited in person 
every province of Persia The defeat of the boldest 
rebels, and the reduction of the strongest fortifica- 
tions,^ diJTused the terror of his arms, and prepared 
the way for the peaceful reception of his autlionty 
An obstinate resistance vv as fatal to the chiefs , but 
their followers w ere treated with lenity • A cheerful 
submission was rewarded with honours and nches , 
hut the prudent Artaxerxes, siifiering no person 
except himself to assume the title of king, abolished 
cv ery intermediate povv er betw een tlie throne and the 
people His kingdom, nearly equal in usientanfi popn- 
extent to modern Persia, was, on ev eiy 

d Compare Moses of Chorene, 1 ii c 74 with Ammian Marcellm 
zxiii S Hereafter I shall make use of tliese passages 

e Rahbi Abraham, in the Tarikti Schickard p lOS 109 

r Basnage Histoire des Juifs, I tin c 3. hozomen I ii r 1 Manes, 
who sntfered an ignomimons death, may be deemed a Magian as well 
as a Christian heretic 

e ^de de Beligione Petsar c 21 

h These colonies were extremely numerous Selencns Nicator 
founded thirty nine cities, all named from liimseIC or some of liis reh- 
tions (see Appian in Sjriac p 124) The lera of Seleucus (still in use 
among the isistcrn Clinstians) appears as late as the j ear 508, of Christ 
190 on the medals of the Greek cities within the Parthian eiiipin: 

See Mnyles Works sol i p 273, Xc and M Frerel, Mem de 
I Arnilemie, tom tiy 

> Tile modern Persians distinguish that period as the dynasty of the 
kings of the nations;. See Plin Hist. Xat, » i 25 

k Eultchius (tom i p 367, 371, 375 ) relates the siege of the island 
of Mesene in the Tigris, with some circumstances not unlike the slorv 
of Xisns and Scylla 

1 Agatbias iC 161 The princes of Segestan defended their indr. 
pendence dunii ' mans years. As romances generally transport to an 
ancient period the e\ cuts of their own time it is not im|ios.siiiIe that 
the fabulous exploits of Riistan, prince of Si^estan, mav ime been 
etafted oil this real liistors 
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\oitc of Conrad They pitied the misfortunes, and 
revered the dignity, of Lusignan, who was released 
from prison, perhaps to divide the army of the 
Franks He proposed the recovery of Ptolemais, 
or Acre, thirty-miles to the south of Tyre , and the 
place was first invested by two thousand horse and 
thirty thousand foot under his nominal command 
I shall not e\patiate on the story of this memorable 
siege , which lasted near two years, and consumed, 
in a narrow space, the forces of Europe and Asia 
Sie^e nf Acre, Never did the flame of enthusiasm 
July— fiercer and more destructive 
July rage , nor could the true believers, a 
common appellation, who consecrated their own 
martyrs, refuse some applause to the mistaken zeal 
and courage of their adversaries At the sound of 
the holy trumpet, the Moslems of Egypt, Syna, 
Arabia, and the oriental provinces, assembled under 
the servant of the prophet y his camp was pitched 
and removed within a few miles of Acre , and he 
laboured, night and day, for the relief of his 
brethren and the annoyance of the Franks Nine 
battles, not unworthy of the name, were fought, in 
the neighbourhood of mount Carmel, with such 
vicissitude of fortune, that in one attack, the sultan 
forced his way into the city , that in one sally, the 
Christians penetrated to the royal tent By the 
means of divers and pigeons, a regular correspond- 
ence was maintained with the besieged and, as 
often as the sea was left open, the exhausted garri- 
son was withdrawn, and a fresh supply was poured 
into the place The Latin camp was thinned by 
famine, the sword, and the climate , but the tents 
of the dead were replenished with new pilgrims, 
who exaggerated the strength and speed of their 
ipproaching countrymen The vulgar were astonish- 
ed by the report, that the pope himself, with an 
innumerable crusade, was advanced as far as 
Constantinople The march of the emperor filled 
the cast with more serious alarms , the obstacles 
which he encountered in Asia, and perhaps in 
Greece, were raised by the policy of Saladin , his 
joy on the death of Barbarossa was measured by his 
esteem , and the Christians were rather dismayed 
than encouraged at the sight of the duke of Swabia 
and his way-uorn remnant of five thousand Ger- 
mans At length, in the spring of the second year, 
the royal fleets of France and England cast anchor 
in the bay of Acre, and the siege was more vigor- 
ously prosecuted by the youthful emulation of the 
two kings, Philip Augustus and Richard Plan- 
tagenet After every resource had been tned, and 
every hope uas exhausted, the defenders of Acre 
submitted to their fate , a capitulation was granted, 

lian« ^ tiint Asm and Africi fought ag^^iJst Europe 

bv' the rh;mtn'’n hSIorVl''' 

scddiers) sa\* Galfridus a Vincsauf, (1 Vc^ 

tlip iiiimberof tictiins trim am "i"' fives at 2700 


redierunt Among the christm.m who d.ed\eforeTt'7ohn*’d Acreri 


but their lives and liberties were taxed at the hard 
conditions of a ransom of two hundred thousand 
pieces of gold, the deliverance of one hundred 
nobles, and fifteen hundred inferior captives, and 
the restoration of the wood of the holy cross Some 
doubts in the agreement, and some delay in the 
execution, rekindled the fury of the Franks, and 
three thousand Moslems, almost in the sultan’s 
view, were beheaded by the command of the san- 
guinary Richard * By the conquest of Acre, the 
Latin powers acquired a strong tou n and a com e- 
nient harbour , but the advantage was most dearly 
purchased The minister and historian of Saladin 
computes, from the report of the enemy, that their 
numbers, at different penods, amounted to five or 
SIX hundred thousand , that more than one hundred 
thousand chnstians were slain , that a far greater 
number were lost by disease or shipwreck , and that 
a small portion of this mighty host could return in 
safety to their native countries n 


Philip Augustus, and Richard the R.cimni of Eng, 
first, are the only kings of France and 
England, who have fought under the A D iioi, 1192 
same banners , but the holy service, in uliicli they 
were enlisted, was incessantly disturbed by' their 
national jealousy , and the two factions, which 
they protected in Palestine, were more averse tc 
each other than to the common enemy In the eyes 
of the orientals, the French monarch was superior 
in dignity and power , and, in the emperor’s ab- 
sence, the Latins revered him as their temporal 
chief b His exploits vv ere not adequate to his fame 
Philip was brav'C, but the statesman predominated 
I in his character , he was soon weary of sacrificing 
: his health and interest on a barren coast , the sur- 
render of Acre became the signal of his departure , 
nor could he justify this unpopulai desertion, by 
leaving the duke of Burgundy, with five bundled 
knights, and ten thousand foot, for the service of 
the Holy Land The king of England, though in- 
ferior in dignity, surpassed his rival in wealth and 
military renown ® and if heroism be confined to 
brutal and ferocious valour, Richard Plantagenet 
will stand high among the heroes of the age The 
memory of Cwur de Lton, of the lion-hearted pnnee, 
was long dear and glorious to his English subjects] 
and, at the distance of sixty years, itwasielcbrated 
in proverbial sayings by the grandsons of the Turks 
and Saracens, against whom he had fought his 
tremendous name was employed by the Syrian 
mothers to silence their infants , and if a horse 
suddenly started from the way, his rider was wont 
to exclaim, “ Dost thou think king Richard is m 
that bush »”'» His cruelty to the Mahometans was 


< iMjue JHaiidevil, De Fieciiies 
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the eflcct of temper and zeal , but I cannot belic\c 
that a soldier, so free and fearless in the use of bis 
lance, would ha^c descended to whet a dagger 
against Ins ^allant brother Conrad of Montferrat, 
who was slain at Tjre by some secret assassins * 
After the surrender of Acre, and the departure of 
Philip, the king of England led the crusaders to the 
rcco\cr> of the sca>coast , and the cities of Caesarea 
and Jaffa were added to the fragments of the king* 
dom of Lusignan A march of one hundred miles 
from Acre to Ascalon, was a great and perpetual 
battle of cle\ cn daj’s In the disorder of his troops, 
Saladin remained on the field w ith sei enteen guards, 
without lowcnng his standard, or suspending the 
sound of his brazen kettle-drum , he again rallied 
and renewed the charge , and his preachers or 
heralds called aloud on the unttartans, maiifullj to 
stand up against the Christian idolaters But the 
progress of these idolaters was irresistible and it 
was only by demolishing the walls and buildings of 
Ascalon, that the sultan could prcicnt them from 
occupying an important fortress on the confines of 
Eg3pt During a scicrc winter, the armies slept, 
but in the spring, the Franks advanced within a 
day’s march of Jerusalem, under the leading stand- 
ard of the English king, and his actnc spirit in- 
tercepted a convo}, or caravan, of seven thousand 
camels Saladin^ had fived liis station in the hoi} 
city , but the cit} vras struck with consternation 
and discord he fasted , he pra} cd , he preached , 
be olTcrcd to share the dangers of the siege , but his 
Mamalukcs, who remembered the fate of their com- 
panions at Acre, pressed the sultan with lo}al or 
seditious clamours, to reserve Ins person and then 
courage for the future defence of tlicir religion and 
empire g The Moslems were delivered by the sud- 
den, or, as they deemed, the miraculous, retreat of 
the Christians ,*■ and the laurels of Bichard were 
blasted by the prudence, or env} , of his eompanions 
The hero, ascending a hill, and veiling his face, ex- 
claimed with an indignant voice, “Those who arc 
unwilling to rescue, are unworthy to view, the 
sepulchre of Christ After his return to Acre, on 
the news that JalTa was surprised by the sultan, he 
sailed with some merchant vessels, and leaped fore- 
most on the beach , the castle was relieved by bis 
presence , and sixt} tliousand Turks and Saracens 
fled before his arms The discovery of his weak- 
ness provoked them to return in the morning, and 


they found him carelessly encamped before the gates 
with only seventeen knights and three hundred 
archers Without counting their numbers, he sus- 
tained their charge, and we learn from the evidence 
of his enemies, that the king of England, grasping 
bis lance, rode furiously along their front, from the 
right to the left wing, without meeting an adversary 
who dared to encounter his career ' Am I writing 
the history of Orlando or Amadis^ 

During these hostilities, a languid n,, treat} nnd 
and tedious ncgociation'^ between the a^'d^'jisz 
F ranks and Moslems was started, and September 
continued, and broken, and again resumed, and 
again broken Some acts of royal courtesy, the 
gift of snow and fruit, the exchange of Norway 
haw ks and Arabian horses, softened the asperity of 
icitgious war from the vicissitude of success, the 
iiionarchs might learn to suspect that heaven was 
neutral in the quarrel , nor, after the trial of each 
otlicr, could cither hope for a decisive victory ' 
The health both of Richard and Saladin appeared 
to be in a declining state, and they respectively 
sulTcrcdtho evils of distant and domestic warfare 
Plantagcnct was impatient to punish a perfidious 
rival who had invaded Normandy in his absence, 
and the indefatigable sultan was subdued by the 
cries of the people, who were the victims, and of the 
soldiers, who were the instruments, of his martial 
zeal The first demands of the king of England 
were the restitution of Jerusalem, Palestine, and the 
true cross , and he firmly declared, that himself and 
his brother pilgrims would end their lives in the 
pious labour, rather than return to Europe with 
Ignominy and remorse But the conscience of 
Saladin refused, without some weighty compensa- 
tion, to restore the idols, or promote the idolatry, of 
the Christians he asserted, with equal firmness, his 
religious and civil claim to the sovereignty of 
Palestine , descanted on the importance and sanc- 
tity of Jerusalem , and rejected all terms of the 
establishment, or partition, of the Latins The 
marriage which Richard proposed, of his sister with 
the sultan’s brother, was defeated by the dilTcrcncc 
of faith the princess abhorred the embraces of a 
Turk , and Adel, or Saphadin, would not easily 
renounce a plurality of wives A personal inter- 
view was declined by Saladin, who alleged their 
mutual Ignorance of each other’s language , and the 
negociation was managed with much art and delay 


e Yet he wis guilty in the opinion of the Mo«1ems, irho *ittest the 
confe*oion ofthe asn^in* that they were eeiit b} the king of Lngland 
(Dohadini p 225 ) ntid his oiitj detence is an absurd and palpable far 
l,ery (Hi«t de PAcademie des InKriptions, tom XM p 155^163.) a 
pretended letter Ironi the prince of the a^ssins the ahcicii or old mnn 
of the mountain who justified Richard b) assuming to hiin^lf the 
guilt or merit of the murder 

f See the distress and pious firmness of bihdin as the\ are described 
by Bohadin (p 7^0 235-^237 ^ who hinn<elf liaransueu the defenders 
of Jerusalem their fears were not unknown to the eiiem) (Jacob d 
Vitriaco, I 1 c too p 1123 Vinisaiif I \ c 50 p *199) 

^ unle^ the aiiltao or an A)oiibite prince remained in Jerusa 
lem nec Curdi Turen nec Tiirci esseiit i»blcmpenturi Curdis 
(Bnhadin, p 236 ) He draws aside a corner of the political curtain 
h Bnindin (p 237 ) and e\eti Jeffrey de Viui^auf (1 ii c 1^8 p 
403^09 ) aMcnbe the retreat to Richard him elf and Jacobus d 
Vitrnco obsenes that in his impatience to depirt m alteriim strum 
miitatiisfst (p 1123) lei Joiniitfe a French kiiLht accuses the envy 
of Hugh duke of Burr.undy (ii 116) without sup|H)siiib, liVe Matthew 
Parts that he was bribed bj &ladin 


• ^h* expeditions to Amton Jerusalem and Jaffa, are related h\ 
^liadlD (p I»-S49) and Abulfeda (p 51,521 1 lie author of the 
itinerary, or the monk of St Albania cannot exaggerate the cadhi^s 
amuiit of the prowess of Richard (Vinisaiif I vi c 14—24 p 412— 
421 Hist Major p 137— 143) nnd on the whole of tins war there is a 
minelloiis n„rcemciit between the Christian and Mtthnmehin writers, 
who miitiiilly prai<e the i irtucs of their enemies 

and hostility 111 Bohadin fp 207— 
260 ) who w*i8 himself an actor in the treatjr Ricliard declared his in 
tentinn of returiiin„ with new nrmies to the conquest of the Holj 
J-inu and 'sjliidin answered tlie menace with i civil conipliment 
(Viiiisauf 1 ti c 28 p 423) 

I The most copious and oriiriml ncroiint of this lioK war, is Gslfridi 

mvliardi ct alioriim in Terram 
fJ'iI!' T.'" I'lihlislicd III the second volnmi of 

(P 247-429) Roacrllovedcnand 
SS— t ' likewise msny salnahle materials and the former 

ownhes, with accnrac} the discipline and navigation of the English 
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bj their interpreters and envoys The final agree 
ment was equally disapproved by the zealots of 
both parties, by the Roman pontiff and the caliph 
of Bagdad It was stipulated that Jerusalem and 
the holy sepulchre should be open, without tribute 
or vexation, to the pilgrimage of the Latin Chris- 
tians , that, after the demolition of Ascalon, they 
should inclusively possess the sea-coast fiom Jaffa 
to Tjre , that the count of Tripoli and the prince of 
Antioch should be compnsed in the truce , and that, 
during three years and three months, all hostilities 
should cease The principal chiefs of the two 
armies swore to the observance of the treaty, but 
the monarchs w’ere satisfied with giving their word 
and their right hand , and the rojal majesty was 
excused from an oath, which alwajs implies some 
suspicion of falsehood and dishonour Richard 
Death of embarked for Europe, to seek a long 
a*d‘ii 93 captivity and a premature grave , and 
March 4 the Space of a few months concluded 
the life and glories of Saladin The orientals 
describe his edifying death, which happened at 
Damascus , hut they seem ignorant of the equal 
distribution of his alms among the three religions," 
or of the display of a shroud, instead of a standard, 
to admonish the east of the instability of human 
greatness The unity of empire was dissolved by 
bis death , his sons were oppressed by the stronger 
arm of their uncle Saphadin , the hostile interests 
of the sultans of Egypt, Damascus, and Aleppo,” 
were again revived , and the Franks or Latins stood, 
and breathed, and hoped, in their fortresses along 
the Syrian coast 

Innnrrntin The noblest mouument of a con- 
A D 1193-ISI6 qneror's fame, and of the terror which 
he inspired, is the Saladine tenth, a general tax, 
which was imposed on the laity, and even the clergy, 
of the Latin church for the service of the holy war 
The practice was too lucrative to expire w'lth the 
occasion , and this tribute became the foundation of 
all the tithes and tenths on ecclesiastical benefices, 
which have been granted by the Roman pontiffs to 
catholic sovereigns, or reserved for the immediate 
use of the apostolic see “ This pecuniary emolu- 
ment must have tended to increase the interest of 
the popes in tlie recovery of Palestine after the 
death of Saladni they preached the crusade, by their 
epistles, their legates, and their missionaries , and 
the accomplishment of the pioas work might have 
been expected from the zeal and talents of Innocent 
the third v Under that young and ambitious priest, 
the successors of St Peter attained the full meridian 
of their greatness , and in a reign of eighteen years, 
he exercised a despotic command over the emperors 

and file BiWiollieqne OrieiiUle “ Venfier Iw Dal«, 
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; and kings, whom he raised and deposed , over the 
nations, whom an interdict of months or years 
deprived, for the offence of their rulers, of the ex- 
ercise of Christian worship In the council 'of the 
Lateran he acted as the ecclesiastical, almost as the 
temporal, sovereign of the east and west It was at 
the feet of bis legate that John of England surren- 
dered his crown , and Innocent may boast of the 
two most signal triumphs over sense and humanity, 
the establishment of transubstantiation, and the 
origin of the inquisition At his voice, two crusa- 
des, the fourth and the fifth, were undertaken , but, 
except a king of Hungary, the princes of the second 
order were at the head of the pilgrims the forces 
were inadequate to the design , nor did the effects 
correspond with the hopes and wishes of the pope 
and the people The fourth crusade ^ 
was diverted from Syria to Constanti- cniwde, * 
nople, and tlie conquest of the Greek ^ 
or Roman empire by the Latins will form the pro- 
per and important subject of the next chapter In 
the fifth,*! two hundred thousand Titertflii, 
Franks were landed at the eastern ® lais 
mouth of the Nile They reasonably hoped that 
Palestine must be subdued in Egypt, the seat and 
storehouse of the snltan , and, after a siege of six- 
teen months, the Moslems deplored the loss of 
Damietta But the Christian army was ruined by 
the pnde and insolence of the legate Pelagius, who, 
in the pope’s name, assumed the character of gene- 
ral the sickly Franks were encompassed by the 
waters of the Nile and the oriental forces , and it 
was by the evacuation of Damietta that they ob- 
tained a safe retreat, some concessions for the pil- 
grims, and the tardy restitution of the doubtful relic 
of the true cross The failure may in some measure 
be ascribed to the abuse and multiplication of the 
crusades, which were preached at the same time 
against the pagans of Livonia, the Moors of Spain, 
the Albigeois of France, and the kings of Sicily of 
the imperial family «■ In these meritorious services, 
the volunteers might acquire at home the same 
spiritual indulgence, and a larger measure of tem- 
poral rewards , and even the popes, in their zeal 
against a domestic enemy, were sometimes tempted 
to forget the distress of their Syrian brethren Prom 
the last age of the crusades they derived the occa- 
sional command of an army and revenue, and some 
deep reasoners have suspected that the whole enter- 
prise, from the fiist synod of Placentia, was con- 
tnved and executed by the policy of Rome The 
suspicion 18 not founded cither in nature or in fact 
The successors of St Peter appear to have folldwed 
rather tlian guided, the impulse of manners and 

q See the fifth cnisaae and the qicjre of Damietla in T,n.h... a 
Vitruco,(l III p 1125-1149 m the Ge^tv Deiof Bon ari ,ia 

MB c 190— 207)a coiitemponry and Lnutiw fSwreli Pidel^rSIJr 

T To Uinse wlio look the cross ax'amet . o ^ 

1255) granted plpni^imam peccaSrXJJi-rari^iSSSy' ® 

taiitum CIS nroinittfret iiitiA oiif ■ ” i 

qnatitiim jiro criiote infidelium aimiianda 

Kh fliglA for the rea^n of tiie tCe^^^^ P Wo ) A 
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prejudice , without much foresight of the seasons, 
or cultivation of the soil, they gathered the ripe and 
spontaneous fruits of the superstition of the times 
They gathered these fruits without toil or personal 
danger in the council of the Latcran, Innocent the 
third declared an ambiguous resolution of animating 
the crusaders by his example , but the pilot of the 
sacred vessel could not abandon the helm , nor was 
Palestine ever blessed with the presence of a 
Homan pontiff* 


The emperor The pcrsons, tlic families, and estates 

Piie'iine” pilgrims, wcre under the immc- 

A D 1238 diate protection of the popes , and 
these spiritual patrons soon claimed the prerogative 
of directing their operations, and enforcing, by 
commands and censures, the accomplishment of 
their vow, Frederic the second,* the grandson of 
Barbarossa, was succcssivclj the pupil, the cncmj, 
and the victim of the church At the age of twenty- 
one years, and in obedience to his guardian Inno- 
cent the third, he assumed the cross, the same 
promise was repeated at his royal and imperial 
coronations, and his marnagenith the heiress of 
Jerusalem for ever bound him to defend the kingdom 
of Ins son Conrad But as Frederic advanced in 
age and authority, he repented of the rash engage- 
ments of his youth his liberal sense and knowledge 
taught him to despise the phantoms of superstition 
and the crowns of Asia he no longer entertained 
the same reverence for the successors of Innocent , 
and his ambition vv as occupied by the restoration 
of the Italiau monarchy from Sicily to the Alps 
But the success of this project vv ould have reduced 
the popes to their primitive simplicity, and, after 
the delays and excuses of tw clvc y cars, they urged 
the emperor, with entreaties and threats, to fix the 
time and place of his departure for Palestine In 
the harbours of Sicily and Apulia he prepared a 
fleet of one hundred galleys, and of one hundred 
vessels, that were framed to transport and land two 
thousand five hundred knights, with their horses 
and attendants , his vassals of Naples and Germany 
formed a powerful army , and the number of 
English crusaders was magnified to sixty thousand 
by the report of fame But the inevitable, or 
affected, slowness of these mighty preparations, 
consumed the stiength and provisions of the more 
indigent pilgrims, the multitude was thinned by 
sickness and desertion, and the sultry summer of 
Calabria anticipated the mischiefs of a Syrian 
campaign At length the emperor hoisted sail at 
Brundusium, with a fleet and army of forty thou- 
sand men , but he kept the sea no more than three 
days , and his hasty retreat, which was ascribed by 
Ins friends to a grievous indisposition, was accused 
by his enemies as a voluntary and obstinate dis- 


• Thu simplr idea h agreeable tn thr good sense of Mo«heir 
(Inrtitiit Hist Cceles p 332 j and the fine iihilosopln of Hume IHii 
of CnRland vol i p 330 ) 

i The original materials for the cm*ide of Trederic 11 may 1 
Jnwn from Richard de St Gcrmmn (in Miiratori Script Reriii 
i!lS ’''i,.!'- 1002-1013) and Mittliew Pans (p 28(, 201 30 
™"*t rational mnderiia are, Fleiirv (Hit leclr 
loin xri ) rertot (Clieratiers de Maltlie, tom i I iii ) bnniione (IsU 


obcdienrc For suspending his vow was Frederic 
excommunicated by Gregory the ninth , for pre- 
suming, the next y car, to accomplish Ins vow , he 
w as again excommunicated by the same pope ■* 
While lie served under the banner of tlfc- cross, a 
crusade was preached against him in Italy , and 
after Ins return he was compelled to ask pardon for 
the injuncs vthich he had suflered The clergy and 
^military orders of Palestine were previously in- 
structed to renounce Ins communion and dispute hiS 
commands , and in Ins own kingdom, the emperor 
was forced to consent that the orders of the camp 
should be issued in the name of God and of thr 
clinstian republic Frcdcnc entered Jerusalem in 
tnumph , and with Ins own hands (for no priest 
would perform the ofilrc) he took the crown from 
the altar of the holy sepulchre But the patriarch 
cast an interdict on the church which his presence 
had profaned , and the knights of the hospital and 
temple informed the sultan how easily he might be 
surprised and slam in Ins unguarded visit to the 
river Jordan In such a state of fanaticism and 
faction, victory was hopeless, and defence was 
difllcult, but the conclusion of an advantageous 
peace may be imputed to the discord of the Maho- 
metans, and their personal esteem for the chnmctcr 
of Frederic The enemy of the church is accused 
of maintaining with the miscreants an intercourse of 
hospitality and friendship, unworthy of a Christian, 
of despising the barrenness of the land, and of 
indulging a profane thought, that if Jehovah had 
seen the kingdom of Naples, he never would have 
selected Palestine for the inheritance of his chosen 
people Yet Frcdcnc obtuncd from the sultan the 
restitution of Jerusalem, of Bcthlcm and Nazareth, 
of Tyre and Sidon the Latins were allowed to 
inhabit and fortify the city , an equal code of civil 
and religious freedom vvas ratified for the sectaries 
of Jesus and those of Mahomcr, and, while the 
former worshipped at the holy sepulchre, the latter 
might pray and preach in the mosch of the temple,* 
from whence the prophet undertook his nocturnal 
journey to heaven The clergy deplored this scan- 
dalous toleration , and the weaker Moslems were 
gradually expelled , but every rational object of 
the crusades was accomplished without bloodshed , 
the churches were restored the monasteries were 
replenished , and, in the space of fifteen years, the 
Latins of Jerusalem exceeded the number of six 
thousand This peace and prosperity, for which 
they were ungrateful to their benefaetor, was termi- 


nated by the irruption of the strange and savage 
hordes of Canzmians Flying from 
the arms of the Moguls, those shep- ^ Canzmifn.'” 
herds of the Caspian rolled headlong * ® 
on Syria, and the union of the Franks with the 


r Napoli, tnm 11 1 x»i ) and Muratori (Annvli dllaliitf^ 
loin X) i * I 

•1 01 ^tnialori knoira what (o think, but knows not what to 
Chinn qiii i| tapn Ccr p 332 f \ 

Ti^ll* artfully conroiinded the mosch or church of the lempleV . 
tot ilnd Miuntiiri’” 
r The irriiiition of Hie Canzmians, or Cotasmins is related bj Mat *|j 
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sultans of Aleppo, Hems, and Oamascns, \vas 
insuflicient to stem the violence of the torrent 
Whatever stood against them, was cut off by the 
sword,^or dragged into captivitj the military orders 
were almost exterminated in a single battle , and in 
the pillage of the city, in the profanation of the holy 
sepulchre, the Latins confess and regret the modesty 
and discipline of the Turks and Saracens 
e. j . 1 . Of the seven crusades, the two last 

4i3wtii cruodp, Mere undertaken by Louis the ninth, 
A D 1248-1254 France , who lost his liberty 

in Egypt, and his life on the coast of Africa 
Twenty-eight years after his death, be was canon- 
ized at Rome , and sixty-five miracles were readily 
found, and solemnly attested, to justify the claim 
of the royal saint ” The voice of history renders a 
more honourable testimony, that he united the vir- 
tues of a king, a hero, and a man , that his martial 
spirit was tempered by the love of private and pub- 
lic justice , and that Louis was the fathei of his 
people, the friend of Ins neighbours, and the terror 
of the infidels Superstition alone, in all the ex- 
tent of her baleful influence,* corrupted his under- 
standing and his heart , his devotion stooped to 
admire and imitate the begging fnars of Francis 
and Dominic , he pursued with blind and cruel 
zeal the enemies of the faith , and the best of kings 
twice descended from his throne to seek the adven- 
tures of a spiritual knight-errant A monkish his- 
torian would have been content to applaud the most 
despicable part of his character, but the noble and 
gallant Joinville, who shared the friendship and cap- 
tivity of Louis, has traced with the pencil of nature 
the free portrait of Ins virtues as well as of his fail- 
ings From this intimate knowledge we may learn 
to suspect the political views of depressing their 
great vassals, which are often imputed to the royal 
authors of the crusades Above all the princes of 
the middle ages, Louis the ninth successfully la- 
boured to restore the prerogatives of the crown , but 
it was at home, and not in the east, that he acquired 
for himself and his posterity , his vow was the 
lesult of enthusiasm and sickness , and if he were 
the promoter, he was likewise the victim, of this 
holy madness For the invasion of Egypt, Prance 
was exhausted of her troops and treasures , he 
covered the sea of Cyprus with eighteen hundred 
sails , the most modest enumeration amounts to 
fifty thousand men , and, if we might trust his own 
confession, as it is reported by onenfal vanity, he 
disembarked nine thousand five hundred horse, and 

MO)^ Arab.aM, 

he in Ins olil lanciia,.e) quand il ot medire de la ln\ >•» 
doit pis deffendre la loy chrevtienne ne mais que dl d eVte dMUoi".l 
doit donner parmi le ventre dedens, tant comme elle y 'lleut Slrer,” 

b I Inve two editions of Joiti\ ille. the onp iisro \ ^ .. « 
aide for the oliseriationsof Ducan^ 

1761 ) most precious for the pure ind authentic te4^? Ms nf"?!!' 
lias been recciillj discovered The last editor nrTi: ii. . .. 
of St Loins was finished A D non without evnliinin”* /!•'* "**”'7 ' 
minne.thearre of the author which musthMc «c«ded’nii etl'®" 
(Preface, p xi Observations de Ducaiijrc. p j ">"ety jeirs 
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one hundred and thirty thousand foot, who per- 
formed their pilgrimage under the shadow of bis 
power ® 

In complete armour, the orifiamme He takes Da 
waving before him, Louis leaped fore- 
most on the beach , and the strong city 
of Damietta, which had cost his predecessors a 
siege of sixteen months, was abandoned on the 
first assault by the trembling Moslems But Da- 
mietta was the first and the last of liis conquests , 
and in the fifth and sixth crusades, the same causes, 
almost on the same ground, were productive of 
similar calamities ^ After a ruinous delaj , whicli 
introduced into the camp the seeds of an epide- 
mical disease, the Franks advanced from the sea- 
coast towards the capital of Egypt, and strove to 
surmount the unseasonablp inundation of the Nile, 
winch opposed their progress Under the eye of 
their intrepid monarch, the barons and knights ot 
France displayed their invincible contempt of dan- 
ger and discipline his brother, the count of Artois, 
stormed with' inconsiderate valour the town of Mas- 
soura , and the carrier pigeons announced to the 
inhabitants of Cairo that all was lost But a sol- 
dier, who afterwards usurped the sceptre, rallied 
the fiying troops the mam body of the Christians 
was far behind their vanguard , and Artois was 
overpowered and slain A shower of Greek fire 
was incessantly poured on the invaders , the Nile 
was commanded by the Egyptian galleys, the open 
country by the Arabs , all provisions were inter- 
cepted , each day aggravated the sickness and 
famine , and about the same time a retreat was 
found to be necessary and impracticable The 
oriental writers confess, that Louis might have 
escaped, if he would have deserted his subjects 
he was made prisoner, with the greatest part of his 
nobles , all who could not redeem their lives by 
service or ransom, were inhumanly massacred , and 
the walls of Cairo were decorated with a circle of 
Christian heads * The king of France h,s cipuv.iy 
was loaded with chains , but the sene- . %ypf. 

M ® A D IS50 

rous Motor, a great grandson of the Aprils— Ajaye 

brother of Saladin, sent a robe of honour to his 

royal captive, and his deliverance, with that of his 

soldiers, was obtained by the restitution of Da- 

mietta^ and flie payment of four hundred thousand 

pieces of gold In a soft and luxurious climate, 

the degenerate children of the companions of Nou- 

reddin and Saladin were incapable of resisting the 

flower of European chivalry , they triumphed by 


j Ti Arabic Extncls, p 649 

a J he last editors liive enriched llieir Joinville with 1 ip»a 

Anbic historians, Macrizi, Abulfeda &c 
fhf ^••“■phariBHiS (Dynast p 322-125 ) who cills him bv 

the royunt name ot Itedtfrans Matthew Pins In M 3 ^ 

of ‘‘“French and 

Hie npedition of SL Louis, (xxv p 306—350 ) ' * narrative of 

r For the ransom of St Louis a million nf Im rsnt . i i 

•’•'-'J!-' 
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ilic arms of their sla\cs or Mamalakes, the hardy 
natives of Tartary, nho at a tender age had been 
purchased of the Syrian merchants, and u ere edu- 
cated in the camp and palace of the sultan But 
Egypt soon afforded a new cvamplc of the danger 
of prmtoriaii bands , and the rage of these ferocious 
animals, who had been let loose on the strangers, 
was proioked to devour their benefactor In the 
pride of conquest, Touran Shaw, the last of his 
race, was murdered bj his Alamalukcs , and the most 
daring of the assassins entered the chamber of the 
captive king, with drawn scy mitars, and their hands 
imbrued in the blood of their sultan The firmness 
of Louis commanded their respect their avance 
prevailed over cruelty and 7cal , the treaty was 
accomplished , and the king of France, with the 
relics of his army, was permitted to embark for 
Palestine He wasted four years within the walls 
of Acre, unable to visit Jerusalem, and unwilling 
to return without glory to his nativ c country 

The mcmoiy of his defeat cvcitcd Louis, after 
sixteen y ears of wisdom and repose, to undertake 
the seventh and last of the crusades His finances 
were restored, his kingdom was enlarged, a new 
generation of warriors had arisen, and he embarked 
with fresh confidence at the head of six thousand 
horse and thirty thousand foot The loss of Antioch 
had provoked the enterprise a wild hope of bap- 
tizing the king ol Tunis, tempted him to steer for 
the African coast , and the report of an immense 
treasure reconciled Ins troops to the delay of their 
voyage to the Holy Land Instead of a proselyte, 
Hndratii before hc found a sicgc , tlic Frcncli panted 

Tunis in tlie and died on the burning sands , St 
seventli crusade, _ , 

A D 1270 Louis expired in Ins tent, and no 

sooner had hc closed Ins cy cs, than 
Ins son and successor gave the signal of the retreat 
“ It IS thus,” says a lively writer, “ that a Christian 
king died near 'the rums of Carthage, waging war 
against the sectancs of Mahomet, in a land to which 
Dido had introduced the deities of Syria 

Tiie Mimeiukes ^ ™ore unjust and absurd constitu- 

nf £„) pi tion cannot be devised, than that which 
A D 1250- luir cQnflemns the natives of a country to 
perpetual servitude, under the arbitrary dominion 
of btrangers and slaves Yet such has been the 
state of Egypt above five hundred years The most 
illustrious sultans of the fiaharite and Borgitc 
dynasties^ were themselves promoted from the 

p The idea of the enure to choexe Lnuis for their sultan, la eeriouslv 
attested by JoinMlIe, (p 77, 78 ) and does not appear to me so absurd 
as to M de Voltaire |I1ist Generate, tom ii p 3S6 387 ) The Mama 
lubes themsciTee nere strangers rebels, and equals, they bad felt bis 
valour, they hoped his coiirersiun , and such a motion which was not 
seconded, mi(,ht be made, perhaps by a secret Christian, in tlieir tn. 
mnltuous assembly 

h See the expedition in the Annals of St Louis, by William de Nan 
gis, p 270—287 and the Arabic extracts, p Mo S5S of the Louvre 
edition of Joinv ille 

i Voltaire, Hist Generate tom ii p 391 

k Tlie chronology of the two dy nasties of Mamalulces the Baharites, 
Turks or Tartars ot Kipzak and the noiy,ites, Circassians is given by 
Vocnck (Pmlegnm ad Abulphara„ p C— 31 ) and De Guignes, (tom i 

V 264—270 ) their history from Abiilfeda, Macrizi, Ac to the begin 
iiin„ of the fitteeiith century, by the same M de Gui.nes, (tom iv 

V 110-328.) 

1 Savary I eltrw siir 1 Cgypte tom ii lettre xv p 189—208 I 
milch qiii^tifin the autlientiLity of this copy yet it is true that sultan 
» i"! JJ’"'*“ded a treaty with the Circassians or Mamelukes of Egv pt, 
anu lett them in possession of arms, riches, and power See a new 


Tartar and Circassian bands, and the four and 
twenty beys, or military cliicfs, have ever been suc' 
cccdcd, not by their sons, but by tbcir servants 
They produce the great charter of their liberties, 
the treaty of Selim the first with the republic ,■ and 
the Othman emperor still accepts from Egypt a 
slight acknowledgment of tnbutc and subjection 
With some breathing intervals of pciicc and order, 
the two dynasties are marked as a period of rapine 
and bloodshed *" but their throne, however shaken, 
reposed on the two pillars of discipline and valour, 
tlieir sway extended over Egypt, Nubia, Arabia, 
and Syria, their Mamalukcs were multiplied from 
eight hundred to twenty -five thousand hoi'sc, and 
their numbers were increased by a provincial militia 
of one hundred and seven thousand foot, and the 
occasional aid of sixty-six thousand Arabs" 
Princes of such power and spint could not long 
endure on their const a hostile and independent 
nation , and if the rum of the Franks was postponed 
about forty years, they were indebted to the cares of 
an unsettled reign, to the invasion of the Mogols, 
and to the occasional aid of some warlike pilgrims 
Among these, the English render will observe the 
name of our first Edward, who assumed the cross in 
the lifc-time of his father Henry At the head of a 
thousand soldiers, the future conqueror of Wales 
and Scotland delivered Acre from a siege , marched 
as far ns Nazareth with an army of nine thousand 
men , emulated the fame of his uncle Richard , ex- 
torted, by his valour, a ten years* truce, and escaped, 
with a dangerous wound, from the digger of a 
fanatic awnwin " Antioch,*’ whose 
situation had been less exposed to the a D iscs ’ 
calamities of the holy war, was finally 
occupied and ruined by Bondoedar, or Bibars, sultan 
of Egypt and Syria, the Latin principality was 
extinguished, and the first seat of the Christian 
name was dispeopled by the slaughter of scvcqtcen, 
and the captivity of one hundred, thousand of her 
inhabitants The maritime towns of Laodiccn, 
Gabala, Tripoli, Berytus, Sidon, Tyre, and Jafla, 
and the stronger castles of tlic hospitalers and 
templars, successively fell , and the whole exist- 
ence of the Franks was confined to the city and 
colony of St John of Acre, which is sometimes 
described by the more classic title of Ptolcmais 
After the loss of Jerusalem, Acre,' which is dis- 
tant about seventy miles, became the metropolis of 


?<r T? ® * {**'*®**^ OUomane, composed in Tej pt, ond transl-ited I»y 
nalioiiannslo;^ * 5^—58 Tari% 1781 ) a curious nulheutic, and 

m Si Intum quo regnum occup'irunt temnuz mpicias pramrtim 
quod Rni propius repenov illud bellis piigtix iniiiriiv acnipinivrcfer- 
(i tv' P ocock, p 31 ) T he rciRn of Moliamnicil, 
208— 210) ~*”* ***°'^** '**’*’^**‘'''**’*'™ (De <»"ignex tom iv p 

*'"* expense of each Mama 
(.roans under the avarice 
aiidiii»kn<%ortlie«stran,.ers (Vojages de Voliie), tom i p 89—187) 
nvT " P l'»5— IW and liiv ori,.! 

ir^i " P 97 589-U92.) They are both ignorant 

ifT? ‘''"‘y i" »iickiti„ till, poisoned wound and 

saTiiv lier hu^bmd nt the ribk of tier own life 

Fiilehuni Cruris I iii p xii e 9 and De 
Guignes Hist desHiins, tom iir p 143. from the Arabic historians 

Acre IS represented in vll the Chronicles of the times. 

I VII c 144 in Aluratori, hcrip 
tores Rcmm itahearum, tom xiii p 337 , 337 . 
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the Latin chnstians, and was adorned with strong 
and statelj buildings, with aqueducts, an artificial 
port, and a double wall The population was in- 
creased by the incessant streams of pilgfrims and 
fugitives in the pauses of hostility the trade of the 
East and West was attracted to this convenient sta- 
tion , and the market could offer the produce of every 
clime and the interpreters of every tongue But 
in this conflux of nations, every % ice was propagated 
and practised of all the disciples of Jesus and Ma- 
homet, the male and female inhabitants of Acre 
were esteemed the most corrupt, nor could the 
abuse of religion be corrected by the discipline of 
law The city had many sovereigns, and no govern- 
ment The kings of Jerusalem and Cyprus, of the 
house of Lusignan, the pnnees of Antioch, the 
counts of Tripoli and Sidon, the great masters of the 
hospital, the temple, and the Teutonic order, the 
republics of Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, the pope’s 
legale, the kings of France and England, assumed 
an independent command , seventeen tribunals 
exercised the power of life and death , every cri- 
minal was protected in the adjacent quarter, and 
the perpetual jealousy of the nations often burst forth 
in acts of Molencc and blood Some adventurers, 
who disgraced the ensign of the cross, compensated 
their want of pay by the plunder of the Mahometan 
villages nineteen Syrian merchants, who traded 
under the public faith, were despoiled aud hanged 
by the Christians , and the denial of satisfaction 
justified the arms of the sultan Kbahl He marched 
against Acre, at the head of sixty thousand horse 
and one baodred and forty thousand foot his tram 1 
of artillery (if I may use the word) was numerous ' 
and weighty , the separate timbets of a single engine 
were transported in one hundred waggons and the 
royal historian Abulfeda, who served with the troops 
of Hamah, was himself a spectator of the holy war 
Whatever might be the vices of the Franks, their 
courage was rekindled by enthusiasm and despair , 
but they were torn by the discord of seventeen 
chiefs, and overwhelmed on all sides by the powers 
The lews of Acre snltan After a siege of thirty- 

Una!'* wall was forced 

'if' Moslems , the pnncipal tower 

yielded to their engines , the Mama- 
lukes made a general assault , the city was stormed, 
and death or slavery was the lot of sixty thousand 
Christians The convent, or rather fortress, of the 
templars resisted three days longer, but the great 
master was pierced with an arrow , and, of five hun- 
dred knights, only ten were left alive, less happy 
than the victims of the sword, if they lived to suffer 
on a scaffold in the unjust and cruel proscnption of 
the whole order The king of Jerusalem, the patri- 
arch, and the great master of the hospital, eflected 
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their retreat to the shore, hut the sea was rough, 
the vessels were insufiioient , and great numbers of 
the fugitives were drowned before they could reach 
the isle of Cyprus, which might comfort Lusignan 
for the loss of Palestine By the command of the 
sultan, the churches and fortifications of the Latin 
cities were demolished , a motive of avarice or fear 
still opened the holy sepnlchre to some devout and 
defenceless pilgrims , and a mournful and solitary 
silenco prevailed along the coast which had so long 
resounded with the would's debate t 


CHAP LX 

Sebtsm of the Gt eeks and Latins —State of Constan- 
tinople, — Revolt of the Bulgai lans — Isaac Angelus 
dethroned by his brother Alexius — Origin of the 
fourth Cl iisade — Alliance of the Fi ench and Vene- 
tians with the son of Isaac — Then naval expedi- 
. tion to Constantinople — The two sieges and final 
I conquest of the city by the Latins 

i The restoration of the western empire 
j by Charlemagne was speedily fol- ^^’creefa "** 
lowed by the separation of the Greek 
and Latin churches ^ A religious and national ani- 
mosity still divides the two largest commnnions of 
the Christian world , and the schism of Constanti- 
nople, by alienating her most useful allies, and pro- 
voking her most dangcrons enemies, has precipitated 
the decline and fall of the Roman empire in the east 
In the course of the present history aiewion 
the aversion of the Greeks for the Latins <<> the Latins 
has been often visible and conspicuous Xt was 
originally derived from the disdain of servitude, in- 
flamed, after the time of Constantine, by the pride 
of equality or dominion , and finally exasperated by 
the preference which their rebellions subjects had 
given to the alliance of the Franks In every age 
the Greeks were proud of their superiority in profane 
and religious knowledge they had first received 
the light of Christianity , they had pronounced the 
decrees of the seven general councils , they alone 
possessed the language of Scripture and philosophy, 
nor should the barbarians, immersed in the darkness 
of the west, •’ presume to argue on the high and 
mysfenous questions of theological science Those 
barbarians despised in their turn the restless and 
subtle levity of the onentals, the authors of every 
heresy , and blessed their own simplicity, which vv as 
content to hold the tradition of the apostolic church 
Yet in the seventh century, the synods of Spam, 
and afterwards of France, improved or corrupted 
the Nicene creed, on the mystenous subject of the 
third person of the Trinity ' In the 
long controversies of the east, the iia- 
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turc and generation of tlic Christ had been scru- 
pulously defined , andthc 'HclI-knonn relation of 
father and son seemed to conicy a faint image to 
the human mind The idea of birth was less ana- 
logous to the Holj Spirit, who, instead of a divine 
gift or attribute, was considered by the catholiis 
as a substance, a person, a god , hew ns not begotten, 
but in the orthodo\ style he pi acceded Did he 
proceed from the Father alone, perhaps by the Son’ 
or from the Father and the Son ’ The first of these 
opinions was asserted by the Creeks, the second by 
the Latins , and the addition to the Niccnc creed of 
the word Jihoque, kindled the flame of discord be- 
tween the oriental and the Gallic chnrchcs In the 
origin of the dispute, the Roman pontiffs affected a 
character of neutrality and moderation ^ they con- 
demned the innovation, but they acquiesced in the 
scntiment,of thcirTransalpincbicthrcn , they seemed 
desirous of casting a veil of silence and rharity over 
the superfluous research , and in the correspondence 
of Charlemagne and Leo the third the pope assumes 
the liberality of a statesman, and the prince descends 
to the passion and prejudices of a priest * But 
the orthodoxy of Rome spontaneously obeyed the 
impulse of her temporal policy , and the Jilxoque, 
which Leo wished to erase, was transcribed in the 
symbol and chanted in the liturgy of the Vatican 
The Nicenc and Athanasian creeds arc held as the 
catholic faith, without which none can be saved , 
and both papists and protestants must now sustain 
and return the anathemas of the Greeks, who deny 
the procession of the Holy Ghost from the Son, ns 

Variety or ccck articles 

aiwtical disci of faith arc not susceptible of treaty , 

but the rules of discipline will vary in 
remote and independent churches , and the reason, 
even of divines, might allow, that the difference is 
inevitable and harmless The craft or superstition 
of Rome has imposed on her priests and deacons 
the rigid obligation of celibacy , among the Greeks 
it IS confined to the bishops , the loss is compensated 
by dignity or annihilated by age , and the parochial 
clergy, the papas, enjoy the conjugal society of the 
wives whom they have married before their entrance 
into holy orders A question concerning the azyms 
was fiercely debated in the eleventh century , and the 
essence of the Eucharist was supposed in the cast 
and west to depend on the use of leavened or un- 
leavened bread Shall 1 mention in a serious his- 
tory the furious reproaches that were urged against 
the Latins, who for a long while remained on the 
defensiv o ’ They neglected to abstain, according to 
the apostolical decree, from things strangled, and 
from blood they fasted, a Jewish observance < on 

d Before the <inne of St. Beter, he pheed two «hic1d^ of the weight 
fit 04) pounds of pure silver, on which he inscribe<l the text of both 
t reeds (iitroqiie i^nibolo) pro amore et cautelH orthodoxie 6dei ( Anifc. 

in Leon 111 in Aluraton, tom in pars i p 208) Hia language 
ino^tclearlv proves that neither the jllittqtte nor the Mhanasian creed 
were received tt Rome about the} ear 830 

6 The Atiwi of Clnrleinaane prc«ved him to declare, that all who 
rejected the Jilioque it Init the doctrine, must be damned All 
replies the pope nreiiot cipihle of reichinu the altiori mystena niii 
potiierit M non voUient mlvtis esse non potest (Collect Concil tom 
vail I ptiliicnt would Ua>ca hrge loop-hole of sal 


the Saturday of each week, during the first week 
of Lent they permitted the use of milk and cheese,' 
their infirm monks were indulged in the taste of 
flesh , and animal grease was substituted for the 
want of vegetable oil the holy cbnsm or unction 
in baptism was reserv cd to the episcopal order the 
bishops, as the bridegrooms of tbcir cburclics, were 
decorated with rings , tlicir priests shaved tbcir faces, 
and baptis'cd by a single immersion Such were 
the crimes which provoked the real of the patriarchs 
of Constantinople, and whidi were justified with 
equal veal by the doctors of the Latin church 
Bigotry and national aversion arc AmbiimiKnimr 
powerful magnifiers of every object of TOrmreh'or"** 
dispute . blit the immediate cause of ConUantinopie, 

. . . “•Ill lliP pope* 

the schism of the Greeks may be A D sst-bso 
tniccd m the emulation of the leading prelates, who 
maintained the supremacy of the old metropolis 
superior to all, and of the reigning capital, inferior 
to none in the Christian world About the middle 
of the ninth century , Photiiis,’* an ambitious layman, 
the capt un of the guards and prinnpal secretary, 
was promoted by merit and fav our to the more de- 
sirable office of patrinrrb of Constantinople In 
scicnrc, even ecclesiastical sricncc, he surpassed 
the i Icrgy of the age , and the purity of bis morals 
has never been impeached but bis ordination was 
hasty. Ins rise was irregular, and Ignatius, Ins 
abdicated predecessor, was yet supported by the 
public compassion and the obstinacy of Ins adher- 
ents They appealed to the tribunal of Nicholas 
the first, one of the proudest and most aspiring of 
tbo Boman pontiffs, who embraced the welcome 
opportunity of judging and condemning Ins rival 
of the cast Their quarrel was imbittcrcd by a 
conflict of jurisdiction over the king and nation of 
the Bulgarians , nor was their recent conversion to 
Christianity of much avail to either prelate, unless 
he could number the proselytes among the subjects 
of bis power With the aid of bis court the Greek 
patriarch was victorious , but in the furious contest 
he deposed in Ins turn the sncccssor of St Peter, 
and involved the Latin church in the reproach of 
heresy and schism Pholius sacrificed the peace of 
the world to a short and precarious reign he fell 
with Ins patron, the Crosar Bnrdns, and Basil the 
Macedonian performed an act of justice in the res- 
toration of Ignatius, whose age and dignity had not 
been sufiiciently respected Prom Ins monastery, 
or prison, Photius solicited the favour of the emperor 
by pathetic complaints and artful flattery , and the 
eyes of Ins rival were scaiccly closed, when he was 
again restored to the throne of Constantinople 
After the death of Basil, he experienced the vi- 

**!? ?""* liarjher hw« the ecclesiastical discipline la 
sticese aiidliiitter are bcenme a perpetual andcsits 

OT annual, iiidiiloCiicein Lent. (Viepr»tedesFransoi»,‘tom ii p 27— 

.Ti' mniinincnlaof the scliism, of the rharpesnf the Greeks 

™ ‘ deposited in the epistles of Pliotiiis (Epist Eii 

** 1 eed nf Michael Ceriilariiis. (Canisii Aiiliq Lec- 

of evrtma" nIiJIl«rl’)‘® ^■'“■'<>'•''■“1 the prolix answer 

the nTilVoi*'' ' “'"7® y®"'" “f ‘''® Councils contains all 

a ftini f.n~ »'>'> ‘■bridbcd, with 
a faint tiiigeof prejudice or prudence, by Diipin aiid rienry 
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cissitudes of courts and tlie ingratitude of a royal 
pupil the patriarch was again deposed, and in his 
last solitary hours he might regret the freedom of a 
secular and studious life In each revolution, the 
breath, the nod, of the sovereign had been accepted 
by a submissive clergj , and a sjnod of three hun- 
dred bishops was always piepared to hail the tri- 
umph, or to stigmatize the fall, of the holy, or the 
evecrable, Photius * By a delusii e promise of suc- 
cour or reward, the popes w ere tempted to counte- 
nance these various proceedings , and the synods of 
Constantinople were ratified by tlieir epistles or 
legates But the court and the people, Ignatius and 
Photius, were equally adverse to their claims , their 
ministers W’ere insulted or imprisoned the proces- 
sion of the Holy Ghost was forgotten Bulgaria 
w as for ever annexed to the Byzantine throne , apd 
the schism was prolonged by the rigid censure of 
all the multiplied ordinations of an irregular patri- 
arch The darkness and corruption of the tenth 
century suspended the intercourse, without recon- 
ciling the minds, of the two nations But when the 
Norman sword restored the churches of Apulia to 
the jurisdiction of Rome, the departing flock was 
warned, bj a petulant epistle of the Greek patriarch, 
to avoid and abhor the errors of the Latins The 
rising majesty of Rome could no longer brook the 
Tiw popes excora msolence of a rebel , and Michael Ce- 
fmrch^of^'coiF'* excommunicated in the 

•tajiuno^ie and heart of Constantinople by the pope’s 
*A 0 1054 legates Shaking the dost from their 
Ju'y >6 feet, they deposited on the altar of St 
Sophia a tTireful anathema, which enumerates the 
seven mortal heresies of the Greeks, and deiotes 
the guilty teachers, and their unhappy sectaries, to 
the eternal society of the de\il and his angels Ac- 
cording to the emergencies of the church and state 
a fnendlj correspondence was sometimes resumed, 
the language of charity and concord was sometimes 
aflected , but the Greeks have ne>er recanted their 
errors , the popes hai e never repealed their sentence 
and from this thunderbolt we maj date the consum- 
mation of the schism It was enlarged bj each am- 
bitious step of the Roman pontifls , the emperors 
blushed and trembled at the igpiominious fate of 
their royal brethren of Germany , and the people 
were scandalized by the temporal power and military 
life of the Latin clergj' > 


Cnmity of the The a\ersion of the Greeks and L 
Greeks and La. tins was nourished and manifested: 

iioo-?200 expeditions to the Ho 

Land Alexius Comnenus contrived tl 

absence at least of the formidable pilgrims his su 
cessors, Manuel and Isaac Angelas, conspired wii 

I Tliesjnod orConstantmnpIc, held in the v ear 869 is the ei lilli 
“"r''’! ““c of ‘l<o east ilhich s reco z 

bj Romin cluirc 1 Site tqecls the sj nods of Constantinm)Ie'’on 

ffihe" lere &fin«ble roPlIoUus''"’ “““ 

L ^e this anatheni-i in the councils, tom xi p 1457— Idnn 

niid the Latin tommunion The stj le of Cinnsmul’o?d Nreuis Fs 

airtVft'Ss . ' " 0^ '-toVcoiip^^V’,;! 

•n Ills anonjmous historian (deExpedit Asiat Fred I m Cam 


the Moslems for the ruin of the greatest piinces of 
the Franks , and their crooked and malignant policy 
was seconded by the active and voluntary obedience 
of every order of their subjects Of this hostile 
temper, a large portion may doubtless be ascribed 
to the diflerencc of language, dress, and manners, 
which severs and alienates tlie nations of the globe 
The pride, as well as the prudence, of the sovereign 
was deeply wounded by the intrusion of foreign 
armies, that claimed a right of traversing his domi- 
nions, and passing under the walls of his capital , 
his subjects were insulted and plui^ered by the 
rude strangers of the west , and the hatred of the 
pusillanimous Greeks was sharpened by secret envy 
of the bold and pious enterprises of the Franks 
But these profane causes of national enmity were 
fortified and inflamed by the venom of religious 
zeal Instead of a kind embrace, a hospitable 
reception from their Christian brethren of the east, 
everj tongue w as taught to repeat the names of schis- 
matic and heretic, more odious to an orthodox ear 
than those of pagan and infidel instead of being 
loved for the general eonformity ot faith and wor- 
ship, they were abhoried for some rules of discipline, 
some questions of theology, in which themselves or 
their teachers might differ from the oriental chuich 
In the crusade of Louis the sev enth, the Greek clei gy 
washed and purified the altars which had been de- 
filed bj the sacrifice of a French pnest The com- 
panions of Frederic Barbarossa deplore the injuries 
which they endured, both in word and deed, from 
the peculiar rancour of the bishops and monks 
Their prayers and sermons excited the people against 
the impious barbarians , and the patriarch is ac- 
cused of declaring, that the faithful might obtain 
the redemption of all their sins bj the extirpation 
of the schismatics "> An enthusiast, named Doro- 
theus, alarmed tlie fears, and restored the confidence, 
of the emperor, by a prophetic assurance that tho 
German heretic, after assaulting the gate of Blacher- 
nes, would be made a singular example of the divine 
vengeance The passages of these mighty armies 
were rare and perilous events, but the crusades 
introduced a frequent and familiar intercourse be- 
tween the two nations, which enlarged their know- 
ledge without abating their prejudices The w ealtli 
and luxury of Constantinople demand- 
ed the productions of every climate CoDsiantmoiiie 
these imports were balanced by the art and labour 
of her numerous inhabitants , her situation invites 
the commerce of the world , and, in every period of 
her existence, that commerce has been in the hands 
of foreigners After the decline of Amalphi, the 
Venetians, Pisans, and Genoese, introduced their 

Action Anliq tom in pars ii p 511 edit Basnage) mentions tha 
sermons of the Greek p-itriarcli, qiiomodo Grlcis iiijiiuxerat in rtmis. 
sioiiera peccalorum peregnnos occidere et delerc de terra Ta nm o£ 
series (in SiriirtoresFrelier lorn i j, 409 edit Stri" ) Gra? W 
Ucos nos appej Hilt clerici et momclil dictis ct factis nerseamiutur 
We m-iy add the declaration of the emperor Baldwin 
afterwards Hmc est(ffens) quie Latinos onines imn liominm“ o.mM 
Rd cniiini diyiahatiir quorum sanfeiiinem ctrundere pcTe inter 
repmabant (Gesta IiinocenL HI c 92 in Miinton; 4r ml iS™™ 

Italiiarnm, tom in parsi n 53(51 T>w>» l«nim 

but it was as eflectuv 


pars , p 536) f maf bT-lo'me eX e^VtVr 
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factories and settlements into the capital of the em- 
pire their scrMces were rewarded with lionours 
and immunities, they aequired the possession of 
lands and houses, their i^amihcs were multiplied 
by marnn£;es with the natives , and, after the tole 
lation of a Mahometan mosch, it was impossible to 
interdict the ehurches of the Roman rite ■> The two 
wives of Manuel Coinnenus® were of the race of the 
Franks , the first, a sistcr-in-Iaw of the emperor 
Conrad , the second, a daughter of the prince of 
Antioch he obtained for his son Alexins a daugh- 
ter of Philip Augustus king of France , and he be- 
stow ed his own daughter on a marquis of Montserrat, 
who was educated and dignified in the palaee of 
Constantinople The Greek eneountered the arms 
and aspired to the empire, of the west , he esteemed 
the valour, and trusted the fidelity, of the Franks 
their military talents were unfitlv recompensed bj 
the lucrative ofliecs of judges and treasurers , the 
policy of Manuel had solicited the alliance of the 
pope , and the popular voice accused him of a par- 
tial bias to the nation and religion of the Latins s 
Diinng his reign, and that of his successor Alexius, 
they were exposed at Constantinople to the reproach 
of foreigners, heretics, and favourites , and tins 
tnple guilt was severely expiated in the tumult, 
which announced the return and elevation of An- 
iheir masacre, dronicus ' Tlio people rosc in arms , 
A s 1IR3 from t],o Asiatic shore the tyrant des- 
patched his troops and gallcjsto assist the national 
revenge , and the hopeless resistance of the stran- 
gers served only to justifj the rage, and sharpen 
the 'daggers, of the assassins Neither age, nor sex, 
nor the ties of friendship or kindred could save the 
victims of national hatred, and avarice, and reli- 
gious zeal the Latins were slaughtered in their 
houses and in the streets , their quarter was re- 
duced to ashes , the clergy were burnt in their 
churches, and the sick in their hospitals , and some 
estimate may be formed of the slain from the cle- 
mency which sold above four thousand ohnstians in 
perpetual slavery to the Turks The pnests and 
monks were the loudest and most active in the de- 
struction of the schismatics, and they chanted a 
thanksgiving to the Lord, when the head of a Roman 
cardinal, the pope’s legate, was severed from his body, 
fastened to the tail of a dog, and dragged, with 
savage mockery, through the city The more diligent 
of the strangers had retreated, on the first alarm, to 
their vessels, and escaped through tin, Hellespont 
from the scene of blood In their (light, they burnk 
and ravaged two hundred miles of the sea-coast, in- 
flicted a severe revenge on the guiltless subjects of 
the empire , marked the priests and. monks as their 


B See Anna Comnena, (Alexiad, I vi p 101, 102 ) and a remarki 
passage of Nicetas, (m maiiuel I v c 0) who obsenes of the V< 
tians, Kara <r^t]vn koc ^porpiac tijv KttvsavrivoiroXiit tijc oueiac 
AOfaVTO, &c 

O Diicanee Tam Byzant p 180 187 

*1 ®*®*"'®* I VII c 2. Ile^ante enim (Mannelel 
apiia cum tantam Latinus populiia repererat pratiam ut neglectia G 
**"n®am vine mnllibua et cflisminatis noli* Lat 
'“""’"lleret necotia erga eoa pnifiiail libenlitate abi 
tanquam ad beneractorem nobile 
igtiobilea conennebant VViIlerm T\r xxii c 10 
<1 The euspicionsor the Greeka would have been confirmed, if t 


peculiar enemies , and compensated, by the accu- 
mulation of plunder, the loss of tlipir property and 
friends On their return, they exposed to Italj and 
Europe the wealth and weakness, the perfidy and 
malice, of the Greeks, whose vices were painted as 
the genuine characters of heresj and schism The 
scruples of the first crusaders had neglected the 
fairest opportunities of securing, bj tbc possession 
of Constantinople, the way to the Holy Land a 
domestic revolution invited, and almost compelled, 
the French and Venetians to nchicvo the conquest 
of the Roman empire of the cast 

In the senes of the Byzantine jieign and dia 
princes, I bav c exhibited the hv poensy "'“"r of ixwc 
and ambition, the tyrannj and fall, of A D iiss-iios 
Androniciis, the Inst male of the Com- 
ncnian familj who reigned at Constantinople The 
revolution, which cast him headlong from the 
throne, saved and exalted Isaac Angclus,* who de- 
scended hj the females from the same imperial 
dynast} The successor of a second Nero might 
have found it an easy task to deserve the esteem 
and nifcction of his subjects tlicj sometimes had 
reason to regret the administration of Andronicus 


The sound and vigorous mind of the tyrant was 
capable of discerning the connexion between his 
own and tbc public interest, and while he was 
feared bj all who could inspire him with fear, the 
unsuspected people, and the remote provinces, 
might bless the incxomblo justice of their master 
But his successor was vain and jealous of the su- 
preme power, which ho wanted courage and abilities 
to exercise, his vices were pernicious, his virtues 
(if he possessed any virtues) were uscUss, to man- 
kind , and the Greeks, who imputed their calamities 
to his negligence, denied him the merit of any tran- 
sient or accidental benefits of the times Isaac slept 
on the throne, and was awakened only by the sound 
of pleasure his vacant hours were amused by 
comedians and buffoons, and even to these buffoons 
the emperor was an object of contempt his feasts 
and buildings exceeded the examples of royal 
luxury , the number of his eunuchs and domestics 
amounted to twenty thousand and the daily sum of 
four thousand pounds of silver would swell to four 


uiuiiuiis sicrnng me annual expense of his house- 
hold and table His poverty was relieved by op- 
pression , and the public discontent w as inflamed by 
equal abuses in the collection, and tbc application, 
of the revenue While the Greeks numbered the 
days of their servitude, a flattering prophet, whom 
he rewarded with the dignity of patriarch, assured 
him of a long and victonous reign of thirty -two 
years, during which he should extend his sway to 

had Kcii ihe political epistles of Manuel to pope Alexander HI the 
of ^ftin- tlirGreeka'^ndTi? ®"'P«ror derhres Ins wi«li 
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sale, bounded bj the sea, or by great risers , b3 the 
Eupbratcs, the Tigris, the Ara\cs, the 0\iis, and 
the Indus, bj the Caspian sea, and the gulph of 
Persia "• That country svas toniputcd to contain, 
in the last ccnturj , fi\e hundred and fiftv-four citits, 
sixty thousand sillages, and about forty niiHions of 
souls" If SIC compare the administration of the 
house of Sassan with that of the house of Sell, the 
political inllucnce of the Magiaii uith that of the 
Mahometan religion, no shall probably infer, that 
the kingdom of Artaxerxes contained at least as 
great a number of cities, sillagcs, and inhabitants 
But it must likewise be confessed, that in eiery age 
the nant of harbours on the sea-coast, and the 
scarcitj of fiesh water in the inland provinces, have 
been i cry unfai onrable to the commerce and agnoul- 
ture of the Persians , who, in the calculation of their 
numbers, seem to Jiaie indulged one of the meanest, 
though most common, articles of national vanity 

Rrcap.tuut.on ^s soon as the ambiUons mind of 
of be Artaxerxes had triumphed over the 

tl..^ anil RonSii resistance of his vassals, he began to 
etnp.re threaten the neighbouring states, who 

during the long slumber of his predecessors, bad 
insulted Persia with impunity He obtained some 
easy victories over the wild Scythians and the 
cflcminate Indians , but the Romans were an enemy, 
who, by their past injuries and present power, de- 
served the utmost efforts of his arms A forty y ears’ 
tranquillity, the fruit of valour and moderation, 
had succeeded the victories of Trajan Dunng the 
period that elapsed from the accession of Marcos 
to the reign of Alexander, the Roman and the Par- 
thian empires were twice engaged in war, and 
although the whole strength of the Arsacidcs con- 
tended w itli a part only of the forces of Rome, the 
event was most commonly in favour of the latter 
Maennus, indeed, prompted by Ins precarious 
situation and pusillanimous temper, purchased a 
peace at the expense of near two millions of our 
money , " but the generals of Marcus, the emperor 
Severus, and Ins son, erected many trophies in 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Assy ria Among their 
exploits, the imperfect relation of winch would 
have unseasonably interrupted the more important 
senes of domestic revolutions, wcsliallonly mention 
the repeated calamities of the two great cities of 
Sclencia and Ctcsiplion 

. Scleucia, on the w cstern bank of 
CI 1 and Cics. the Tigris, about forty-five miles to the 
north of ancient Babylon, was the ca- 

m AVe can «rarcch nltrlbufe io the Pcr^iiin monarc!^ (he mi covt of 
npfIrnMtor Macrait ^hith extends ilon^ the Indtan Octati from Cape 
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pital of the Macedonian conquests in Upper Asia p 
M any ages after the fall of their empire, Scleucia 
retained the genuine clnractors of a Grecian co- 
lony, arts, militaiy virtue, and the love of freedom 
The independent republic was gov erned by a senate 
of tliree luindred nobles , the people consisted of 
SIX hundred thousand citizens, the walls were 
strong, and as long as concord prevailed among llic 
several orders of the state, they viewed with con- 
tempt the pow er of the Parthian but the madness 
of faction was sometimes provoked to implore the 
dangerous aid of the common enemy, who was 
posted almost at the gates of the colony s The 
Parthian monarchs, like the Mogul sovereigns of 
Hindostan, delighted in the pastoral life ot their 
Scythian ancestors, and the impenal camp was 
frequently pitched in the plain of Ctesiphon, on 
the eastern bank of the Tigiis, at the distance of 
only three miles from Scleucia ' The innumerable 
attendants on luxury and despotism resorted to 
the court, and the little village of Ctesiphon insen- 
sibly swelled into a great city » Under the reign 
of Marcus, the Roman generals penetrated as far ns 
Ctesiphon and Seleucia They were ^ j, ,^5 
received as friends by the Greek co- 
lony, they attacked as enemies the seat of the 
Parthian kings, yet both cities experienced the 
same treatment The sack and conflagration of 
Seleucia, with the massacre of three hundred thou- 
sand of the inhabitants, tarnished the glory of the 
Roman triumph * Seleucia, already exhausted by 
the neighbourhood of a too powerful 
nval, sunk under the fatal blow , but 
Ctesiphon, in about thirty-three years, had suffi- 
ciently recovered its strength to maintain an obsti- 
nate siege against the emperor Severus The city 
was, however, taken by assault, the king, who 
defended it in person, escaped with precipitation , 
an hundred thousand captives, and a rich booty, 
rewarded the fatigues of the Roman soldiers “ 
Notwithstanding these misfortunes, Ctesiphon suc- 
ceeded to Babylon and to Seleuci'i, as one of the 
great capitals of the East In summer, the mo- 
narch of Persia enjoyed at Ecbatana the cool 
breezes of the mountains of Media , but the mild- 
ness of the climate engaged him to prefer Ctesiphon 
for his w inter residence 

From these successful inroads the Q,nq„c,tofOa- 
Romans derived no real or lasting be- ri.( «ne^ ior 
nefit, nor did they attempt to preserve “ 
sneh distant conquests, separated from the pro- 

«ml Bagdid, c.t.e' oRen confounded w.tl. each other, «cc an excellent 
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mount Libanas, and bis conquests beyond the 
Enphrates But his only step towards the accom- 
plishment of the prediction, was a splendid and 
scandalous embassy to Saladin,* to demand the 
restitution of the holy sepulchre, and to propose an 
oflensiie and defensive league with the enemy of 
the Christian name In these unworthy hands, of 
Isaac and his brother, the remains of the Greek em- 
pire crumbled into dust The island of Cyprus, 
whose name excites the ideas of elegance and plea- 
sure, was usuiped by his namesake, a Comncnian 
pnnee , and by a strange concatenation of events, 
the sword of our English Richard bestowed that 
kingdom on the house of Lusignan, a rich compen- 
sation for the loss of Jerusalem 
ncvoit of the honour of the monarchy, and 

Bujc-irnn®, the Safety of the capital, were deeply 
wounded by the revolt of the Bulga- 
rians and Wallachians Since the victory of tlie 
second Basil, they had supported, above a hundred 
and sc\enty years, the loose dominion of the B3zan- 
tine princes , but no effectual measures had been 
adopted to impose the yoke of laws and manners on 
these savage tribes By the command of Isaac, 
their sole means of subsistence, their flocks and 
herds, were driven away, to contribute towards the 
pomp of the royal nuptials , and their fierce warriors 
were exasperated by the denial of equal rank and 
pay in the military service Peter and A««an, two 
powerful chiefs., of the race of the ancient kings," 
asserted their own rights and the national freedom 
their dajmoniac impostors proclaimed to the crowd, 
that their glorious patron St Demetrius had for ever 
deserted the cause of the Greeks and the confla- 
gration spread from the banks of the Danube to the 
hills of Macedonia and Thrace After some faint 
efforts, Isaac Angelus and his brother acquiesced in 
their independence , and the imperial troops were 
soon discouraged by the bones of their fellow-sol- 
diers, that were scattered along the passes of mount 
Hmmus By the arms and policy of John or Joan- 
nices, the second kingdom of Bulgaria was firmly 
established The subtle barbarian sent an embassy 
to Innocent the third, to acknowledge himself a 
genuine son of Rome in descent and religion , * and 
humbly received from the pope the licence of com- 
ing money, the royal title, and a Latin archbishop 
or patnarcli The Vatican exulted in the spiritual 
conquest of Bulgaria, the first object of the schism, 
and if the Greeks could have preserved the preroga- 
tives of the church, they would gladly have resigned 
the rights of the monarchy 


Usurpation and 
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The Bulgarians were malicious ^ 
enough to pray for the long life of character of 
Isaac Angelos, the surest pledge of A 
their freedom and prosperity Yet Aprils 
their chiefs could involve in the same indiscriminate 
contempt the family and nation of the emperor 
“ In all the Greeks,” said Asan to his troops, “ the 
same climate, and character, and education, will be 
productive of the same fruits Behold my lance,” 
continued the warrior, “ and the long streamers that 
float in the wind They differ only in colour , they 
are formed of the same silk, and fashioned by the 
same workman , nor has the stripe that is stained in 
purple, any superior price or value above its fel- 
lows Several of these candidates for the purple 
successively rose and fell under the empire of Isaac 
a general who had repelled the fleets of Sicily, was 
driven to revolt and ruin by the ingratitude of the 
prince , and his luxurious repose was disturbed by 
secret conspiracies and popular insurrections The 
eniperoi was saied by accident, or the merit of his 
sei vants he w as at length oppressed by an ambi- 
tious brother, who, for the hope of a precarious 
diadem, forgot the obligations of nature, of loyalty, 
and of friendship * While Isaac in the Thracian 
valleys pursued the idle and solitary pleasures of 
the chace, his brothei, Alexius Angelas, was in- 
vested with the purple, by the unanimous suffrage 
of the camp the capital and the clergy subscribed 
to then choice , and the vanity of the new sovereign 
rejected the name of his fathers for the lofty and 
royal appellation of the Comnenian race On the 
despicable character of Isaac I have exhausted the 
language of contempt, and can only add, that in a 
reign of eight years, the baser Alexius" was sup- 
ported by the masculine vices of his wife Euphro- 
sy nc The first intelligence of his fall was conveyed 
to the late emperor by the hostile aspect and pursuit 
of the guards, no longer his own he fled before 
them above fifty miles as far as Stagyia in Mace- 
donia , but the fugitive, without an object or a fol- 
lower, was arrested, brought back to Constantinople, 
deprived of his eyes, and confined in a lonesome 
tower, on a scanty allowance of bread and water 
At the moment of the revolution, his son Alexins, 
whom he educated m the hope of empire, was twelve 
years of age He was spared by the usurper, and 
reduced to attend his triumph both in peace and 
war , but as the army was encamped on the sea- 
shore, an Italian vessel facilitated the escape of the 
royal youth, and, in the disguise of a common 
sailor, he eluded the search of Ins enemies, passed 

Uannlie to the Volga, and brought hack by auother wave from 
Volga to (he Danube Possible, but strange • the 
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the Hellespont, and found a seeurc refuge in the isle 
uf Sieilj After saluting the threshold of tlic 
iipostles, and imploring the protection of pope In- 
nocent the third, Alexius accepted the kind muta- 
tion of his sister Irene, the wife of Philip of Sirabia, 
king of the Eomans But in liis passage through 
Italj , he heard that the flon cr of m estern chivalry 
Mas assembled at Venice for the dcliicrancc of the 
Holy Land , and a ray of hope Mas kindled in liis 
bosom, that their insinciblc swords might be em- 
ployed in Ills father’s restoration 
m, , About ton or tM civ c scars after the 

(adi loss of J erusalcm, the nobles of France 

A D were again summoned to the liolj war 
by the voice of a third prophet, less extravagant, 
perhaps, tlian Peter the hcrniit, but far below St 
Bernard in the merit of an orator and a statesman 
An illiterate pnest of the neighbourhood of Pans, 
Fulk of Neuill},*’ forsook his parochial diitj to 
assume the more flattering character of a popular 
and Itinerant missionary The fame of liis sanctity 
and miracles was spread over the land, be de- 
claimed, with seventy and vehemence, against the 
V ices of the age and his sermons, which he preached 
in the streets of Pans, converted the robbers, tire 
usurers, the prostitutes, and even the doctors and 
scholars of the university No sooner did Innocent 
the third ascend the chair of St Peter, than lie 
proclaimed in Italy, Germany , and France, the ob- 
ligation of .1 new crusade * The eloquent pontiff 
described the rum of Jerusalem, the tnumpli of the 
pagans, and the shame of Christendom liis libe- 
rality proposed the redemption of sms, a plenary 
indulgence to all who should serve m Palestine, 
cither a year m person, or two y cars by a substitute 
and among Ins legates and orators who blew the 
sacred trumpet, Fulk of Neuilly was the loudest 
and most successful The situation of the princi- 
pal monarchs was averse to the pious summons 
The emperor Frederic the second was a child , and 
Ins kingdom of Germany was disputed by the rival 
houses of Brunswick and Swabia, the memorable 
factions of the Guclphs and Glnbclines Philip 
Augustus of France bad performed, and could not 
be persuaded to renew, the perilous vow , but as be 
was not less ambitions of praise tban of power, be 
cheerfully instituted a perpetual fund for the de- 
fence of the Holy Land Bicbard of England was 


b See FleorjiIIist Eccle< tom xvi p SG 8i,r nnil Villeliardouin 
An 1 with liie observations of Ducange, winch I alirave mean to 
cjiiote with the original ti xt 
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crusades, but such were the geiiinne feelings of a French 
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satiated with the gloiy and misfortunes of bis first 
adventure, and be presumed to deride the cxborta- 
lions of Folk of Ncuilly, vvlio was not abashed in 
the presence of kings “You advise me,” said 
Plantagcnct, “ to dismiss my three dTughters, pndc, 
avarice, and incontinence I bequeath them to the 
most deserving, my pride to the knights-tcmplars, 
my avance to the monks of Cistcaux, and my incon- 
tinence to the prelates ” But the preacher was 
beard and obeyed by the great vassals, tire princes 
of the second order, and Theobald, or Thibaut, 
count of Champagne, was the foremost in the holy 
race The valiant youth, at the age of twenty -two 
years, was encouraged by the domestic examples of 
Ins father, who marched in the second crusade, and 
of bis elder brotber, who bad ended bis days in 
Palestine vvitb tire title of king of Jerusalem two 
thousand two hundred knights owed service and 
homage to Ins peerage ® the nobles of Champagne 
excelled in all the exercises of war,' 
and, by bis marriage with the heiress tarons of France 
of Navarre, Thibaut could draw a band of hardy 
Gascons from cither side of the Pyrciiman moun- 
tains His companion in arms was Louis, count of 
Blois and Chartres , like bimstlf, of regal lineage, 
for both the pnnees were nephews, at the samp 
time, of the kings of France and England In a 
crowd of prelates and barons, who imitated tbcir 
real, I distinguish the birth and merit of Mattlicvv of 
Montmorency , the famous Simon of Montfort, the 
scourge of the Albigcois , and a valiant noble, 
Jeffrey of Villchnrdoiiin,s marshal of Champagne," 
who has condescended, in the rude idiom of Ins age 
and country,* to write or dictate’^ an original narra- 
tive of the councils and actions in which be bore a 
memorable part At the same time, Baldvv in count 

of Flanders, who had married the sister of Thibaut, 
assumed the cross at Bruges, with Ins brother Henry 
and the principal knights and citizens of that rich 
and industrious province' The vow which the 
chiefs had pronounced in cliurchcs, they ratified in 
tournaments the operations of the war were de- 
bated in full and frequent assemblies , and it was 
resolved to seek the deliverance of Palestine in 
Egypt, a country, since Saladin’s death, vvhich was 
almost ruined by famine and civil war But the 
fate of so many royal armies displayed the toils and 
penis of a land expedition , and, if the Flemings 
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dwelt along the ocean, the French barons were des- 
titute of ships and ignorant of navigation They 
embraced the wise resolution of choosing six dcpn- 
ties or representatives, of whom Villeliardonin was 
one, with a discretionary trust to direct the motions, 
and to pledge the faith, of the whole confederacj 
The mantime states of Italy were alone possessed 
of the means of transporting the holy warnors with 
their arms and horses , and the six deputies pro- 
ceeded to Venice to solicit, on motives of piety or 
interest, the aid of that powerful republic 

Slate of the Ve invasion of Italy by Atlila, I 

netians, have mentioned™ the flight of the Ve- 
A D 6 S 7— 1200 jjetians from the fallen cities of tlie 
continent, and their obscure shelter in the chain of 
islands that line the extremity of the Adriatic gulf 
In the midst of the waters, fiee, indigent, laborious, 
and inaccessible, they gradually coalesced into a 
republic the first foundations of Venice were laid 
in the island of Rialto , and the annual election of 
the twelve tribunes was superseded b} the perma- 
nent office of a duke or doge On the verge of the 
two empires, the Venetians exult in the belief of 
primitive and perpetual independence" Against 
the Latins, their antique freedom has hecn asserted 
by the sword, and may be justified by the pen 
Charlemagne himself resigned all claims of sove- 
reignty to the islands of the Adriatic gulf, his son 
Pepin was repulsed in the attacks of the lagunas or 
canals, too deep for the cavalry, and too shallow for 
the vessels , and in every age, under the German 
Crnsars, the lands of the republic have heen cleaily 
distinguished from the kingdom of Italy But the 
inhabitants of Venice were considered by them- i 
selves, by strangers, and by their sovereigns, as an 
inalienable portion of the Greek empire," in the ! 
ninth and tenth centuries, the proofs of their sub- 
jection are numerous and unquestionable, and the 
vain titles, the servile honours, of the By/antine 
court, so ambitiously solicited by their dukes, 
would have degraded the magistrates of a free 
people But the bands of this dependence, winch 
was never absolute or rigid, were imperceptibly 

relaxed bj the ambition ofVenice and the weakness 

of Constantinople Obedience was softened into 
lespect, privilege ripened into prerogative, and the 
freedom of domestic government was fortified by the 
independence of foreign dominion The maritime 
cities of Ihtna and Balmatia bowed to the sove- 
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reigns of the Adriatic , and when they armed against 
the Normans in the cause of Alexius, tlie emperor 
applied, not to the duty of his subjects, but to the 
gratitude and generosity of his faithful allies The 
sea was their patnmony p the western parts of the 
Mediterranean, from Tuscany to Gibraltar, were 
i indeed abandoned to their rivals of Pisa and Genoa, 
but the Venetians acquired an early and lucrative 
share of the commerce of Greece and Egypt Their 
nches increased with the increasing demand of 
Europe their manufactures of silk and glass, per- 
haps the institution of their bank, are of high anti- 
quity, and they enjoyed the fruits of their industry 
in the magnificence of public and private life To 
assert her flag, to avenge her injuiies, to protect the 
freedom of navigation, the republic could launch 
and man a fleet of ahundred galleys , and the Greeks, 
the Saracens, and the Normans, were encountered 
by her naval arms The Pranks of Syria were 
assisted by the Venetians in the reduction of the 
sea-coast , hut their zeal was neither blind nor dis- 
interested , and in the conquest of Tyre, they shared 
the sovereignty of a city, the first seat of the com- 
merce of the world The policy of Venice was 
marked by the avarice of a trading, and the inso- 
lence of a maritime, power , yet her ambition was 
prudent , nor did she often forget that if armed 
galleys were thccfTect and safeguard, merchant ves- 
sels were the cause and supply, of her greatness 
In her religion, she avoided the schism of the 
Greeks, without yielding a servile obedience to the 
Roman pontiff, and a free intercourse with the in- 
fidels of every rhme appears to have allayed betimes 
the fever of superstition Her primitive government 
was a loose mixture of democracy and monarchy 
the doge was elected by the votes of the general 
assembly , as long as he was popular and success- 
ful, he reigned with the pomp and authority of a 
pnnee , but in the frequent revolutions of the state, 
he was deposed, or banished, or slain, by the justice 
or injustice of the multitude The twelfth centuiy 
produced the first rudiments of the wise and jealous 
aristocracy, which has reduced the doge to a pa- 
geant and the people to a cj’plier 
When the six ambassadors of the Alliance of the 
French pilgrims arrived at Venice, ( and 
they ere hospitably entertained tnthe A D 1201 
palace of St Mark, by the reigning duke his name 
was Henry Dandolo,*' and he shone in the last 
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penod of human life as one of the most illustrious 
charaeters of the times Under the weight of years, 
and after the loss of his d}CS* Dandolo retained a 
sound understanding and a manly eoiirage, the 
spirit of a hero, ambitions to signalize his reign 
by some memorable exploits , and the wisdom of a 
patriot, anxious to build his fame on the glory and 
adsantage of his country He praised the bold 
enthusiasm and liberal confidence of the barons and 
their deputies , in such a cause, and with such 
associates, he should aspire, were he a private man, 
to terminate his life , but he was tho sen ant of the 
republic, and some delay was requisite to consult, 
on this arduous business, the judgment of his col- 
leagues Tho proposal of the French was first 
debated by the six sages who had been recently 
appointed to control the administration of the doge 
it vras next disclosed to the forty members of the 
council of state, and finally communicated to tho 
legislative assembly of four hundred and fifty repre- 
sentatives, who were annually chosen in the six 
quarters of tho city In peace and war, the doge 
was still the chief of the republic , his legal autho- 
rity was supported by the personal reputation of 
Dandolo , his arguments of public interest were 
balanced and approv cd , and he w ns authorized to 
inform the ambassadors of the following conditions 
of the treaty ‘ It was proposed that the crusaders 
should assemble at Venice, on the feast of St John 
of the ensuing year that flat-bottomed vessels 
should be prepared for four thousand five hundred 
horses, and nine thousand squires, w ith a number of 
ships sufiicient for the embarkation of four thousand 
five hundred knights, and twenty thousand foot 
that during a term of nine months they should be 
supplied with provisions, and transported to what- 
soever coast the service of God and Christendom 
should require , and that the republic should join 
the armament with a squadron of fifty galleys It 
was required, that the pilgrims should pay , before 
their departure, a sum of eighty -five thousand marks 
of silver, and that all conquests, by sea and land, 
should be equally divided between the confederates 
The terms were hard, but the emergency was 
pressing, and the French barons w ere not less pro- 
fuse of money than of blood A general assembly 
was convened to ratify the treaty the stately 
chapel and place of St Mark were filled with ten 
thousand citizens , and the noble deputies were 
taught 1 new lesson of humbling themselves before 
the majesty of the people “ Illustrious Venetians," 
said the ra'irshal of Clianipagnc, “ w e arc sent by 
tho greatest and most powerful barons of France, to 
implore the aid of the masters of the sea for the 
deliverance of Jerusalem They have enjoined us 
to fall prostrate at your feet , nor will wo rise from 


the ground, till you have promised to avenge with 
Its the injuries of Christ ’* The eloquence of then 
words .ind tears," their martial aspect, and suppliant 
attitude, were applauded by a universal shout, as 
It were, says Jclfrcy, by the sound of an earthquake 
The venerable dogo ascended tho pulpit to urge 
thcir request by those motives of honour and virtue, 
which alone can be olTcrcd to a popular assembly 
the treaty was transcribed on parchment, attested 
with oaths and seals, mutually accepted by the 
weeping and joyful representatives of France and 
Venice , and despatched to Rome for the approba- 
tion of pope Innocent the third Two thousand 
marks w ere borrow cd of the merchants for the first 
expenses of the armament Of the six deputies, 
two repassed the Alps to announce their success, 
while their four companions made a fruitless trial 
of the /cal and emulation of the republics of Genoa 
and Pisa 

The execution of the treaty vv as still AncmSii nnd 
opposed by unforeseen difliciilties nnd ^rowicVrora 
delays The marshal, on his return to ijo« 

Troyes, was embraced and approved Oct s “ 
by Thibaut count of Champagne, who had been 
unanimously rhosen general of the confederates 
But the health of that valiant youth already de- 
clined, and soon became hopeless , nnd he deplored 
the untimely fate, winch condemned him to expire, 
not in a held of battle, but on a bed of sickness 
To his brav c and numerous v assals, the dy ing prince 
distributed Ins treasures they swore in Ins presence 
to accomplish Ins vow nnd their own, but some 
there were, says the marshal, who accepted Ins gifts 
and forfeited their word The more resolute cham- 
pions of the cross held a parliament at Soissons for 
the election of a new general, but such was the 
incapacity, or jealousy , or reluctance, of the princes 
of France, that none could be found both able and 
willing to assume the conduct of the enterprise 
They aequicsccd in the choice of a stranger, of 
Boniface marquis ofMontferrat, descended of a race 
of heroes, and himself of conspicuous fame in the 
wars and ncgociations of the times,* nor could the 
piety or ambition of the Italian chief decline this 
honourable invitation After visiting the French 
court, where ht was received as a fnend and kins- 
man, the marquis, in the church of Soissons, was 
inv ested with the cross of a pilgrim and the staff of 
a general , and immediately repassed the Alps, to 
piepare for the distant expedition of the cast About 
the festival of the Pentecost ho displayed his banner, 
and marched towards Venice at the head of the 
Italians he was preceded or follow ed by the counts 
of Flanders and Blois, nnd the most respectable 
barons of France , and their numbers were swelled 
by the pilgrims of Germany,^ whose object and 


• ^ J*® "Kidern Venclians (Laugicr, tom ii n 119 ) accuse Hie empe. 
ror maiiULi but the calumny is refuted by villeliardouin and the old 
wriler% who suppose Dandoto lost Ins ejes bj a wound (No 34 and 


323— ®*‘*5***'^' treaty m the Chronicle of Andrew Dandolo, ] 

f ^ Villehardouin must nbvrve the frequent tears of U 
matelial and Ins lirother knights Sachiez que la ot inainte lern 


plorcc de pitid (No 17), mult plorant (ibid) mainte lerme pierce 
(No 34 ), SI orent mult pitid et nlorerent mult durement (No 60 ) i 
ol mainte lerme plorde de pilie (No 202.) They weep on every ocn 
sron of grief jo>, or devotion 

? (A T) 1191 ) over the citizens of the A^li, by a cru 

Mae to I ifestiiie, .md by an embassy from the pope to tlie German 
pnnrcs (Muntori Annalld Italia tom x n 163 2 ( 12 ) 
r Sec the crusade of the Germans m the Historia C P of Gunther 
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motives were similar to their own The Venetians 
J liad fulfilled, and even surpassed, their engage- 
ments stables were constructed for the horses, and 
f barracks for the troops , the magazines were abun- 
dantly replenished with forage and provisions , and 
the fleet of transports, ships, and galleys, was ready 
- to hoist sail, as soon as the republic had received 
the price of the freight and armament But that 
‘ price far exceeded the wealth of the ernsaders who 
were assembled at Venice The Flemings, whose 
obedience to their count was voluntary and precan- 
ons, had embarked in their vessels for the long 
navigation of the ocean and Mediterranean , and 
many of the French and Italians had preferred a 
cheaper and more convenient passage from Mar- 
seilles and Apulia to the Holy Land Each pil- 
grim might complain, that after he had furnished 
his own contnbution, he was made responsible for 
the deficiency of bis absent brethren the gold and 
silver plate of the chiefs, which they freely delivered 
to the treasury of St Mark, was a generous but 
inadequate sacrifice, and after all their eiforts, 
thirty-four thousand marks were still wanting to 
complete the stipulated sum The obstacle was 
removed by the policy and patriotism of the doge, 
who proposed to the barons, that if they would join 
their arms in reducing some revolted cities of Dal- 
matia, he would expose his person in the holy war, 
and obtain from the republic a long indulgence, till 
some wealthy conquest should afford the means of 
satisfying the debt After much scruple and hesi- 
tation they chose rather to accept the offer than to 
relinquish the enterprise, and the first hostilities of 
Si»ce of Zita, fleet and army were directed 
hor 10 against Zara,* a strong city of the 
Sclavonian coast, which had renounced its allegi- 
ance to Venice, and implored the protection of the 
king of Hungary * The crusaders burst the chain 
or boom of the harbour landed their horses, troops, 
and military engines , and compelled the inhabi- 
tants, after a defence of five days, to surrender at 
discretion their lives were spared, but the revolt 
was punished by the pillage of their houses and the 
demolition of their walls The season was far 
advanced , the French and Venetians resolved to 
pass the winter in a secure harbour and plentiful 
country , hut their repose was disturbed by national 
and tumultuous quarrels of the soldiers and man- 
xiers The conquest of Zara bad scattered the seeds 
of discord and scandal the arms of the allies had 

fire or six llioiraiid inlnbiUnls but i^ie rori!ril!t 

It IS joined in tbc main land by , bnd ! “id 

companiniis »poii and W’lieeler^ {Vo\a”e 

tom 1 p «-70 Joumeyinlo'criJ^ n n Grece &r 

b) mistakin, ‘S‘*lerlia for^ealert,, vaioMa- **’*,!“* whom, 
columns at twehe ponods If m his and 

S3«-SS)“mnerts Ml'S ana tom ,t p 

quernrs of Zm lesiimonies mo<t adveise lo the con 

Epistles of Inn^nuff'^cSita'c of the pope, m the 


been stained in their outset with the blood, not of 
infidels, but of chnstians the king of Hungary 
and his nev^subjects were themselves enlisted under 
the banner of the cross, and the scruples of the 
devout, were magnified by the fear or lassitude of 
tlie reluctant, pilgnms The pope had excommu- 
nicated the false crusaders who had pillaged and 
massacred their brethren,’’ and only the marquis 
Boniface and Simon of Montfort escaped these 
spiritual thunders , the one by his absence from the 
siege, the other by his final departure from the camp 
Innocent might absolve the simple and submissive 
penitents of France , but he was provoked by the 
stubborn reason of the Venetians, who refused to 
confess their guilt, to accept their pardon, or to 
allow, in their temporal concerns, the interposition 
of a pnest 

The assembly of such ' formidable Au.ance of the 

powers by sea and land, had revived crusader* mih 
the hopes of young® Alexius , and, the iSun/Sre^ 
both at Venice and Zara, he soli-'“‘ 
cited the arms of the crusaders, for his own restor- 
ation and his father's* deliverance The royal 
youth was recommended by Philip king of Ger- 
many his prayers and presence excited the com- 
passion of the camp , and his cause was embraced 
and pleaded by the marquis of Montforrat and the 
doge of V enice A double alliance, and the dignity 
of Caesar, had connected with the imperial family 
the two elder brothers of Boniface « he expected to 
derive a kingdom from the important service , and 
the more generous ambition of Dandolo was eager to 
secure the inestimable benefits of trade and dominion 
that might accrue to Ins conntn ^ Their influence 
procured a favourable audience for the ambassadors 
of Alexius, and if the magnitude of his ofiers excited 
some suspicion, the motives and rewards which he 
displayed might justify the delay and diversion 
of those forces which had been'consecrated to the 
deliverance of Jerusalem He promised, in his 
own and his father’s name, that as soon as they 
should be seated on the throne of Constantinople, 
they would terminate the long schism of the Greeks, 
and submit themselves and their people to the law- 
ful supremacy of the Romish church He engaged 
to recompense the labours and merits of the crusa- 
ders, by the immediate payment of two hundred 
thousand marks of silver , to accompany them in 
person to Egypt, or, if it should be judged more 
advantageous, to maintain, dunng a year, ten thou- 

«» Constant, „„„J. 

"" “ wBsxe; S3 

&C1 iv‘y'®* ‘JJ ViJIeliardonin. Sursae (No IS 

J winch mij be aensed from the French Arc or tluTrri^i t • 

^ Bnd Ooimd the (o^lnp^ tngm»«t ji t ^ 

C"*"”®"... the "aUer ^iS Uie iSan^^^^^ 

Angela, sister of (he emperors Isaac and Aleim. n " S' Tlieodora 

x'f priiicess for the glon of deren^nr'‘r 

SaUdin (Diicangc.Fam Bjzant p lOT SOS) against 

1.™ X's4':;s.S3:fuS '.s v„,. 
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sand men, and, daring Ins life, fivcliundrcd knights, 
for the scrMcc of the IIolj Land These tempting 
conditions were accepted bj the republic of Venice, 
and the eloquence of the doge and marquis per- 
suaded the counts of Flaiidcis, Blois, and St Pol, 
with eight barons of France, to join in the glorious 
enterprise A treatj of offensive and defensive 
alliance w ns confirmed by their oaths and seals , 
and each individual, according to his situation and 
character, was swajed by the hope of public or 
private advantage, by the honour of restoring an 
cviled monarch , or by the sinccic and probable 
opinion, that their efforts in Palestine would be 
fruitless and unavailing, and that the acquisition 
of Constantinople must precede and prepare the 
recovery of Jerusalem But they were the chiefs 
or equals of a valiant band of freemen or volun- 
teers, who thought and acted for themselves the 
soldiers and clergy were divided, and, if a large 
majority subscribed to the alliance, the nuinhcrs 
and argumentb of the dissidents were strong and 
respectable « The boldest hearts were appalled by 
the report of the naval power and impregnable 
strength of Constantinople , and their apprehen- 
sions were disguised to the world, and perhaps to 
themselves, by the more deecnt objections of reli- 
gion and duty They alleged the sanctity of a vow, | 
vvhicli had drawn them from their families and ! 
homes to the rescue of the holy sepulchre , nor 
should the dark and crooked counsels of human 
policy divert them from a pursuit, the event of 
vvliicli was in the hands of the Almighty Their 
first oficncc, the attack of Zara, had been severely 
punished by the reproach of their conscience and 
the censures of the pope, nor would they again 
imbrue their hands in the blood of their fellow- 
christians The apostle of Borne had pronounced , 
nor would they usurp the right of avenging with 
the sword the schism of the Greeks, and the doubt- 
ful usurpation of the By zantinc monarch On these 
principles or pretences, many pilgrims, the most 
distinguished for their valour and piety, withdrew 
from the camp , and their retreat w as less pernicious 
than the open or secret opposition of a discontented 
party, that laboured, on cv cry occasion, to separate 
the army and disappoint the enterprise 
VojuB* from Notwithstanding this dcfcetion, the 
ZaratoCoiisian departure of the fleet and array was 

a^d’ 1203 vigorously pressed by the Venetians , 
April 7- June 24 jjcal for tlic scrvicc of the royal 

youth eonccaled a just resentment to his nation and 
family They were mortified by the recent prefer- 
ence wIiilIi had been given to Pisa, the rival of 
their trade , they had a long arrear of debt and 
injury to liquidate with the Byzantine court, and 

fT Villfliirdauin und Guiitlicr repre^nt the seiittmcnls of the 
pnrtiey The abhot Mtrtin left the ormj at Zan» proceeded to PtIcs- 
tine viriB sent aiubasBador to Constantiiioptci and becime reluctant 
of the second 'iCaC 

h The birth and dijrint^ of Andretr'Dandolo^ve him the motive and 
the means of scirclnn^ in the nrehue^ of Venice the memorablt atorj 
of lii< aiuc^tor lli^ brciit> seems to accuse the copious and more 
ncint inrrntiics of Smudo (in Miiritori ^ripl Return Italiraruoip 
tt»ni \xii ) ulondusy Sabcllitus and Rliamusius 


Dandolo might not discourage the popular talc, 
that he had been deprived of Ins eyes by the empe- 
ror Manuel, who perfidiously violated the sanctity 
of an ambassador A similar armament, for ages, 
had not rode the Adriatic , it was composed of one 
hundred nnd twenty ildt-bottonicd vessels or pahn- 
dets for the horses, two hundred and forty tnins- 
ports filled with men and arms, seventy storcships 
laden with provisions, nnd fifty stout galleys, well 
prepared for the encounter of an enemy While 
the wind was favourable, the sky serene, and the 
water smooth, every eye was fixed with wonder and 
delight on the seciic of military nnd naval pomp 
which overspread the sea The shields of the 
knights nnd squires, at once an ornament and a 
defence, were arranged on either side of the ships, 
the banners of the nations nnd families were dis- 
played from the stern, our modern artillery was 
supplied by three hundred engines for casting 
stones nnd darts the fatigues of the way were 
ehccrcd with the sound of music, nnd the spirits 
of the adventurers were raised by the mutual ns- 
sumnee, that forty thousand Christian heroes were 
equal to the conquest of the world ' In tho navi- 
gntion>( from A cnicc and Zara, the fleet was suc- 
cessfully steered by the skill and experience of the 
Venetian pilots , at Durnzzo, the confederates first 
landed on the territories of the Greek empire the 
isle of Corfu nflorded a station nnd repose, they 
doubled, without .iccident, the perilous cape of 
Mnlcn, the southern point of Peloponnesus or the 
Morca , made a descent in the islands of Negropont 
and Andros , and cast anchor at Abydus on the 
Asiatic side of the Hellespont These preludes of 
conquest were easy and bloodless , the Greeks of 
the provinces, vvitlioiit patriotism or courage, were 
enislicd by an irresistible force , the presence of the 
lawful licir might justify tlicir obcdicnec, nnd it 
was rewarded by the modesty and discipline of the 
Latins As they penetrated through the Hellespont, 
tho magnitude of their navy was compressed in a 
narrow channel , nnd the face of the waters was 
darkened with innumerable sails They again cx- 
[ panded in the bason of the Propontis, and trav ersed 
tint placid sea, till they approached the European 
shore, at the abbey of St Stephen, three leagues to 
the west of Constantinople Tho prudent doge 
dissuaded them from dispersing themselves in a 
populous and hostile land , and, as their stock of 
provisions was reduced, it was resolved, in the 
season of harvest, to replenish their storcships 
in the fertile islands of the Propontis With 
this resolution, they directed their course , but a 
strong gale and their own impatience, drove llicm 
to the castw ard , and so near did they run to the 

* ^o 62. Ills feelings and expressions nrc originsl , 

lie oneii Weeps, but he rejoices iii the glories and penis of war with a 
spirit unkiiowii to i sedciitarj writer 

k In this %ovij,e olmost nil the {;co^raphicn1 nime^ arc corrupted l>y 
the Lstiiis The modem appellation of CImIci* and all EuWa, is 
denied from lU JSiiripas /rripo, Aeynpo, Aeanpovtt oliich dis 
honours our maps (D An\iUc, Geo^raphie Aiiciciinc, tuiii i p 263) 
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sliorc and llie city, that some volleys of stones and 
darts vrere evchanged between the ships and the 
rampart As they passed along, they gazed with 
admiration on the capital of the east, or, as it should 
seem, of the earth , rising from her seven hills, and 
tow ering over the continents of Europe and Asia 
The swelling domes and lofty spires of five hundred 
palaces and churches were gilded by the sun and 
reflected in the waters , the walls were crowded 
with soldiers and spectators, whose numbers they 
beheld, of whose temper they were ignorant , and 
each heart was chilled by the reflection, that, since 
the beginning of the world, such an enterprise had 
never been undertaken by such a handful of war- 
riors Bnt the momentary apprehension was dis- 
pelled by hope and valour , and every man, says 
the marshal of Champagne, glanced Ins eye on the 
sword or lance which he must speedily use in the 
glonous conflict > The Latins cast anchor before 
Chalcedon , the manners only w ere left in the i es- 
sels , the soldiers, horses, and arms, were safely 
landed , and, in the luxury of an imperial palace, 
the barons tasted the first fruits of their success On 
the third day, the fleet and army moved towards 
Seutari, the Asiatic suburb of Constantinople , a 
detachment of five hundred Greek horse was sur- 
prised and defeated by fourscore French knights , 
and in a halt of nine days, the camp was plentifully 
supplied with forage and provisions 

rmitie-a neco relating the invasion of a great 
empire, it may seem strange that I 
* * ^ have not described the obstacles which 

should base checked the progress of the strangers 
The Greeks, in truth, were an unwarlike people 
but they w'ere rich, industrious, and subject to the 
will of a single man had that man been capable 
of fear, when bis enemies were at a distance, or of 
courage, when they approached his person The 
first rumour of his nephew's alliance with the French 
and Venetians was despised by the usurper Alexius , 
his flatterers persuaded him, that in thiscontempthe 
was bold and sincere , and each ei ening in the close of 
the banquet, he thnee discomfited the barbarians of 
the west These barbarians had been justly terrified 
by the report of his naval power, and the sixteen 
hundred fishing boats of Constantinople™ could have 
manned a fleet, to sink them m the Adriatic, or stop 
their entrance in the month of the Hellespont Bnt 
all force may be annihilated by the negligence of 
the prince and the venality of his ministers The 
great dnke, or admiral, made a scandalous, almost 
a public, auction of the sails, the masts, and the 
rigging , the royal forests were reserved for the more 
important purpose of the chacc . and the trees, says 
Nicetas, were guarded by the eunuchs, like the 
groves of religious worship « From his dream of 
pride, Alexius was awakened by the siege of Zara, 

68 ) Such IS tlir lionest™f courage^ ‘ ‘ '"“Her, (c 


and the rapid advances of the Latins , as soon as 
he saw the danger was real, he thought it inevitable, 
and his vain presumption was lost in abject de- 
spondency and despair He snfieied these con- 
temptible barbarians to pitch their camp in the sight 
of the palace, and his apprehensions were thinly 
disguised by the pomp and menace of a suppliant 
embassy The sovereign of the Romans was aston- 
ished (his ambassadors were instructed to say) at 
the hostile appearance of the strangers If these 
pilgrims were sincere in their vow for the deliver- 
ance of Jerusalem, his voice must applaud, and bis 
treasures should assist, their pious design , but 
should they dare to invade the sanctuaty of empire, 
their numbers, were they ten times moie consider- 
able, should not protect them from his just resent- 
ment The answer of the doge and barons was sim- 
ple and magnanimous “ In the cause of honour 
and justice," they said, “ we despise the usurper of 
Greece, his threats, and his ofiers Out friendship 
and his allegiance are due to the lawful heir, to the 
young prince, who is seated among ns, and to his 
father, the emperor Isaac, who has been deprived of 
his sceptre, his freedom, and his eyes, by the crime 
of an ungrateful brother Let that brother confess 
Ins guilt, and implore forgiveness, and we ourselves 
will intercede, that he may be permitted to live in 
aflluence and secunfy But let him not insult us 
by a second message our reply will be made in 
arms, in the palace of Constantinople " 

On the tenth day of their encamp- p „ . 
ment at Scutari, the crusaders pre- 
pared themselves, as soldiers and as •’“'y ® 
catholics, for the passage of the Bosphorus Peril- 
ous indeed was the adventure , the stream was 
broad and rapid , in a calm the current of the 
Euxine might drive down the liquid and unextin- 
guishable fires of the Greeks, and the opposite 
shores of Europe were defended by seventy thou- 
sand horse and foot in formidable array On this 
memorable day, which happened to be bright and 
pleasant, the Latins were distribnted in six battles 
or divisions , the first, or vanguard, was led by the 
count of Flanders, one of the most powerful of the 
Christian princes in the skill and number of his 
cross-bows The four successive battles of the 
French were commanded by Ins brother Henry, tlie 
counts of St Pol and BIois, and Matthew of Mont- 
morency , the last of whom was honoured by the 
voluntary service of the marshal and nobles of 
Champagne The sixth division, the rearguard 
and reserve of the army, was conducted by the mar- 
quis of Montferrat, at the head of the Germans and 
Lombards The chargers, saddled, with their long 
capansons dragging on the ground, were embarked 
in the ttat palanders .o and the knights stood by the 
side of their horses, in complete armour, their hel- 


n KdOairep lepcdv oXtreuv. eiirciif An o p lu 

o From the rersioo of V.„nerc I adopt ll«^’«ell sound.!;^^,ord pa 
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mets laced, and tlicir lances in their hands Their 
numerous train of serjeants^ and archers occupied 
the transports , and each transport was towed by 
the strength and swiftness of a gallej The sik 
divisions traversed the Bosphorus, w itliout encoun- 
tering an enemy or an obstacle , to land the fore- 
most was the wish, to conquer or die was the reso- 
lution, of every division and of every soldier Jea- 
lous of the pre-eminence of danger, the knights in 
tlicir hcav} armour leaped into the sea, when it rose 
as high ns their girdle , the serjeants and archers 
were animated by their valour, and the squires, 
letting down the draw-bridges of the palandcrs, led 
the horses to the shore Before the squadrons could 
mount and form, and couch their lances, the seventy 
thousand Greeks had vanished from their sight, 
the timid AIckius gave the example to his troops 
and it was only b} the plunder of his rich pavilions 
that the Latins were informed that the} had fought 
against an emperor In the first consternation of 
the fljing enemy, the} resolved, by a double attack, 
to open the entrance of the harbour The tower of 
Galata.s in the suburb of Pern, was attacked and 
stormed by the French, while the Venetians assum- 
ed the more dillicult task of forcing the boom or 
chain that was stretched from that tower to the By - 
zantino shore After some fruitless attempts, their 
intrepid perseverance prevailed twenty ships of 
war, the relics of the Grecian navy, were cither sunk 
or taken , the enormous and massy links of iron 
were cut asunder by the shears, or broken by the 
weight, of the galleys , ' and the Venetian fleet, safe 
and triumphant, rode at anchor in the port of Con- 
stantinople By these daring achievements, a 
lemnant of twenty thousand Latins solicited the 
licence of besieging a capital which contained above 
four hundred thpusand inhabitants,* able, though 
not willing, to bear arms in the defence of their 
country Such an account would indeed suppose a 
population of near two millions, but whatever 
abatement may be required in the numbcis of the 
Greeks, the belief of those numbers will equally 
exalt the fearless spint of their assailants 

First siege and I" ‘ho 

conquestofCon French and Venetians were divided by 

the"i!"l’ins* ^ their habits of life and warfare The 
July 7—18 former affirmed with truth, that Con- 
stantinople was most accessible on the side of the 


lander, vhirh is still n<ed, I belierc, in tlie Mcdilerianean But hid 
I irritlen in French, I should have preferred theorLinaland expressite 
denomination of vntiers or liuteiers from the htti* or door vrlucli 
ini let down ai a draw hrid^e hut which at sea wai closed into the 
side of the ship (See Duraiii,e au Villihardouin, No 14 niidjuiiiville, 
p 27 28. edit dii Louvre ) 

p To avoid tliL va„ue expressions of the followen fcc I use, aHer Vil 
lehardouin, the word seiyennfs for all horieracii who were not knights 
Ttiere were serjeants at inns and seijeants at law and if we visit the 
aiade and Westminster hall we may observe the strange result of tlie 
istinctioii, (Ducaiue, Glossar Latin Servienlet &e tom vi p 228— 
231 ) 

q It IS needless to ohserve that on the subject of Galata the chain, 
!ce Uiicaiige is aicunte and full Consult likewise the proper chap 
tern of the C P Christniia of the same author The ininkitints of 
Galata were so lain and ignorant, that tliei applied to themselves St 
Paul s Epistle to the Galitiaiis 

rf'e 'easel lint broke the clnin was nimed the Bagle, jiqutla, 
(Uaiidol Chrtinicon p 322 ) which Bloiidua (de Testis Venet ) has 
I iianged into Aqullo the north wind Ducange, Observations No 83 
niaintiins tlie latter reading but he had not seen the respectable text 


sea and the harbour The latter might assert with 
honour, that they had long enough trusted their lives 
and fortunes to a frail bark and a precarious clement, 
and loudly demanded a trial of knighthood, a firm 
ground and a close onset, cither on foot or horseback 
After a prudent compromise, of employing the two 
nations by sea and land, in the service best suited 
to their character, the licet covering the army, they 
both proceeded from the entrance to the extremity 
of the harbour the stone bridge of the river was 
hastily repaired , and the six battles of the French 
formed their encampment against the front of tlio 
capital, the basis of the triangle which runs about 
four miles from the port to the Propontis * On the 
edge of n broad ditch, at the foot of a lofty rampart, 
they had leisure to contcmpkitc the difficulties of 
their enterprise The gates to the right and left of 
their narrow camp poured forth frequent sallies 
of cavalry and liglit-infantry, which cut off tlicir 
stragglers, swept the country of provisions, sound- 
ed the alarm five or six tunes in the course of 
each day, and compelled them to plant a pallis- 
adc, and sink an intrcnclimcnt, for their immediate 
safety In the supplies and convoys the Venetians 
had been too sparing, or the Franks too voracious 
the usual complaints of hunger and scarcity w ere 
heard, and perhaps felt their stock of flour would 
be oxliansted in three weeks , and their disgust of 
salt meat tempted them to taste the flesh of their 
horses The trembling usurper was supported by 
Theodore Lnscans, his son-in-law, a valiant youth, 
who aspired to save and to rule his country , the 
Greeks, regardless of that country, were awakened 
to the defence of tbcir religion , but their firmest 
hope was in the strength and spirit of the Varangian 
guards, of the Danes and English, as they arc named 
in the wnters of the times " After ten days’ inces- 
sant labour, the ground was levelled, the ditch filled, 
the approaches of the besiegers vv ere regularly made, 
and two hundred and fiftv engines of assault exer- 
cised their various powers to clear the rampart, to 
batter the walls, and to sap the foundations On 
the first appearance of a breach, the scaling-ladders 
were applied , the numhers that defended the van- 
tage ground repulsed and oppressed the adventur- 
ous Latins, but they admired the resolution of fifteen 
knights and sergeants, who had gained the ascent, 
and maintained their perilous station till they were 

of Danilnlo, nor Oiil ha enonqli consular llie topn-raphy of the Inr. 
hour The south cast woiilil liave been a more elTcctiial wind 

s Quatre tens mil homes nu pins, (Villeliirdunin No 134 ) must he 
understood of men of a military a^c Le Beau (Ilist du Bas Empire 
tom XX p 417) allows Constaiilniople a million of iiihahitants, of 
whom CO 000 horse and an infinite number of foot soldiers Initspre. 
sent deny the capital of the Ottoman empire may contiin 400 000 
souls (Bell a Travels, sol ii p 401 402 ) but as tlie Turks keep no 
WBWters and as circumstances ire fallarious it is impossible to ascer. 
lain (Niebuhr VajUge eu Arable, tom i p 18, 19 ) the real populous. 
ne«s of their cities 

t On the most correct plins of Constantinople I know not how to 
meisiire more than 4000 paces V et Vitlehirdouin computes the space 
at three IcarUes (No 88) If his e)e were not deceived, he must reckon 
Iw the old Gallic league of 1500 paces, which might still be used iii 
Champigne 

1 the Varangi, are stjled bj Villehardouin, (No 89— 9 j, 

ki) Eiiglois et Dannis avee leurs baches. VV'hateier hid been their 
origin, a French pilgrim could not be mistaken in the nations of which 
they were at that time composed 
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precipitated or made prisoners by the imperial 
guards On the side of the harbour the na\ al attack 
was more successfully conducted by the Venetians , 
and that industrious people employed every resource 
that was known and practised before the invention 
of gunpowder A double line, three bow-shots in 
fiont, was formed by the galleys and ships , and the 
swift motion of the former was supported by the 
weight and loftiness of the latter, whose decks and 
poops, and turret, were the platforms of military en- 
gines that discharged their shot over the heads of 
the first line The soldiers, who leaped from the 
galleys on shore, immediately planted and ascended 
their scaling-ladders, while the large ships, advanc- 
ing more slowly into the inten'als, and lowenng a 
drawbridge, opened a way through the air from their 
masts to the rampart In the midst of the cotiilict, 
the doge, a venerable and conspicuous form, stood 
aloft, in complete armour, on the prow of his galley 
The great standard of St Mark was displayed be- 
fore him , his threats, promises, and exhortations, 
urged the diligence of the rowers, his vessel w as 
the first that struck, and llandolo was the first 
warrior on the shore The nations admired the 
magnanimity of the blind old man, without re- 
flecting that his age and infirmities diminished the 
price of life, and enhanced the value of immortal 
glory On a sudden, by an invisible hand, (for the 
standard-bearer was probably slain,) the banner of 
the republic was fixed on the rampart twenty-five 
towers were rapidly occupied , and, by the crnol 
expedient of fire, the Greeks were driven from the 
adjacent quarter The doge had despatched the in- 
telligence of Ills success, when he was checked by 
the danger of his confederates Nobly declaring, 
that he would rather die with the pilgrims than gain 
a victory by their destruction, Pandolo relinquished 
Ills advantage, recalled his troops, and hastened to 
the scene of action He found the six weary dimi- 
nutive lattlet of the French encompassed by sixty 
squadrons of the Greek cavalry, the least of which 
was more numerous than the largest of their divi- 
sions Shame and despair bad provoked Alexius 
to the last eflbrt of a general sally, but he was awed 
by the firm order and manly aspect of the Latins • 
and, after skirmishing at a distance, withdrew Ins' 
troops in the close of the evening The silence or 
tumult of the night exasperated hisfeare, and the 
timid usurper, collecting a treasure of ten thousand 
pounds of gold, basely deserted his wife, bis people, 
^d his fortune, threw himself into a hark, stole 
through the Bosphorus, and landed in shameful 
safety in an obscure harbour of Thrace As soon 
as tbev were apprized of bis flight, the Greek nobles 
sought pardon and peace m the dungeon where the 
blind Isaac expected each hour the visit of the 
executioner Again saved and exalted by the m 
cissitudes of fortune, the captive in bis impenal 

wipnti of tli^cru^ilo? t^Innn may read the 

Villthardoii,,,. No 76--S9 N,cct« in a P S13 j 


robes was replaced on the throne, and 'surrounded 
with prostrate slaves, whose real terror and affected 
joy he was incapable of discerning At the dawn 
of day hostilities were suspended , and the Latin 
chiefs were surpiised by a message from the law- 
ful and reigning emperor, who was impatient to 
embrace his son, and to reward his generous 
deliverers * 

But these generous deliverers were Restoration of 
unwilling to release their hostage, till 
they had obtained from Ins father the ““ 
payment, or at least the promise, of Jui> lo 
their recompenoe They chose four ambassadors, 
Matthew of Montmorency, our historian the mar- 
shal of Champagne, and two Venetians, to congra- 
tulate the emperor The gates were thrown open 
on their approach, the streets on both sides were 
lined with the battle-axes of the Danish and Eng- 
lish guard, the presence-chamber glittered with 
gold and jewels, the false substitutes of virtue and 
power, by the side of the blind Isaac, bis wife was 
seated, the sister of the king of Hungary , and by 
her appearance, the noble matrons of Greece were 
drawn from their domestic retirement, and mingled 
with the circle of senators and soldiers TheLatins, 
by the month of the marshal, spoke like men con- 
scious of their merits, but who respected the work of 
tlieir own bands , and the emperor clearly under- 
stood, that his son’s engagements with Venice and 
tlie pilgrims mnst be ratified without hesitation or 
delay Withdrawing into a private chamber with 
the empress, a chamberlain, an interpreter, and the 
four ambassadors, the father of young Alexius in- 
quired with some anxiety into the nature of his sti- 
pulations The submission of the eastern empire to 
the pope, the succour of the Holy Land, and a pre- 
sent contribution of two hundred thousand marks of 
silver — “These conditions are weighty/^ was bis 
prudent reply . “they are hard to accept, and diffi- 
cult to perform But no conditions can exceed the 
measure of your services and deserts " After this 
satisfactory assurance, the barons mounted on horse- 
back, and introduced the heir of Constantinople to 
the city and palace liis youth and marvellous ad- 
ventures engaged every heart in his favour, and 
Alexius was solemnly crowned vvitJi his fathei in the 
dome of St Sophia In the first days of his reign, 
the people, already blessed with the restoration of 
plenty and peace, were delighted by the joyful 
catastrophe of the tragedy , and the discontent of 
the nobles, their regret, and their fears, were cover- 
ed fay the polished surface of pleasure and loyalty 
The mixture of two discordant nations in the same 
capital, might have been pregnant with mischief 
and danger, and the suburb of Galata, or Pera, was 
assigned for the quarters of the French and Vene- 
tians But the liberty of trade and familiar inter- 
course was allowed between the fnendly nations. 
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nnd each day the pilgrims were tempted by de\o- I 
tion or curiosity to \isit the churches and palaces of 
Constantinople Their rude minds, insensible per- 
haps of the finer arts, w ore astonished by the mag- 
nificent scenery and the poverty of their native 
ton ns enhanced the popnioiisncss and riches of the 
first metropolis of Christendom ^ Descending from 
his state, joung Alexius w<as prompted by interest 
and gratitude to repeat his frequent and familiar 
visits to his Latin allies , and in the freedom of the 
table, the gay petulance of the French sometimes 
forgot the emperor of the cast ’ In their most serious 
conferences, it was agreed, that the rc-union of the 
two churches must bo the result of patience nnd 
time , but avarice was less tractable than veal , and 
a large sum was instantly disbursed to appease the 
wants, and silence the importunity, of the crusaders * 
Alexius was alarmed by the approaching hour of 
their departure their absence might have relieved 
him from the engagement vvhich he vvess yet incapa- 
ble of performing , but his friends would have left 
him, naked nnd alone, to the caprice and prejudice 
of a perfidious nation He wished to bribe their 
stay, the dekay of a year, by undertaking to defray 
their expense, and to satisfy in their name, the 
freight of the Venetian vessels The oficr was agi- 
tated in the council of the barons , nnd, after a re- 
petition of their debates nnd scruples, a majority of 
votes again acquiesced in the advice of the doge and 
the prayer of the young emperor At the price of 
sixteen hundred pounds of gold, he prevailed on the 
marqnis of Montferrat to lead him with an army 
round the provinces of Europe, to establish his au- 
thority, and pursue his uncle, while Constantinople 
was awed by the presence of Baldwin and his con- 
federates of France and Flanders The expedition 
was successful , the blind emperor exulted in the 
success of Ins arms, and listened to the predictions 
of his flatterers, that the same Providence which 
had raised him from the dungeon to the throne, 
would heal his gout, restore his sight, nnd watch 
over the long prospenty of his reign Yet the mind 
of the suspicious old roan was tormented by the 
rising gloncs of his son , nor could his pride conceal 
from his envy, that, w hilc his own name was pro- 
nounced in faint and reluctant acclamations, the 
royal youth was the theme of spontaneous and uni- 
versal praise 

By the recent invasion, the Greeks 
were awakened from a dream of nine 
centuries, from the vain presumption 
that the capital of the Roman empire was imprcg- 

y Compare, in tlio rude enerjry of Villeliardoniii, (No CS 100 ) the 
inaide and oiitude vie»a of Con'laiitinoplc and tlieir ImprcMiion on tlie 
minds of the pil„rims cette t ille (sa)s he) line de toiites lea autres fre 
aoiuenine See the parallel naaaa.es of Fiilcheritis Carnoteiisia, Hist 
Hierosol I i c 4 and Will rar ii 3 xx SO 

'As they pla}ed at dice the Latins took off Ins diadem, and clapped 
on his head a woollen or hairj cap, to ficTnkoirpfircr koi iruysVetsos 
saTsppiiraivcv ovopa (Nicetas, p 358) tf these merry companions 
Vf >'o**'>ns. It was the insnleiii-c of trade nnd a commonwealth 

“ ^'“'hardouin, No 101 Dindnlo, p 322 The doge nfiirnis that 
•1 , were paid more sIowU than the rrcnch hut he owns, 

fl'® •wn nations differed on that subject Had he 
jead Villehardoiiin 1 The Greeks complained honever quod lotius 
t reciB I, pcs IraiistiilisseL (Gunther Hist C P c 13 ) iwe the la 
menutions and insectiaes of Nicetas, (p 3*5 ) 


Quarrel of the 
Greeks and La 
tins 


nabic to foreign arms The strangers of the west 
had violated the city, and bestowed the sceptre, of 
Constantine tlicir imperial clients soon became ns 
unpopular as themselves the well-known vices of 
Isaac were rendered still more contemptible by his 
infirmities, *ind the young Alexius was hated as an 
apostate, who had renounced the manners nnd reli- 
gion of his country His secret covenant with 
the Latins was divulged or suspected , the people, 
nnd especially the clergy, were devoutly attached 
to their faith nnd superstition , nnd every convent, 
and every shop, resounded with the danger of the 
church, nnd the tyranny of the pope* An empty 
treasury could ill supply the demands of regal luxury 
and foreign extortion the Greeks refused to avert, 
by a general tax, the impending evils of servitude 
nnd pillage , the oppression of the rich excited a 
more dangerous nnd personal resentment, and if 
the emperor melted the plate, nnd despoiled the 
images, of the sanctuary , he seemed to justify the 
complaints of heresy nnd sacrilege During the 
absence of marquis Bonifarc and his imperial pupil, 
Constantinople was visited with a calamity which 
might be justly imputed to the real nnd indiscretion 
of the Flemish pilgrims In one of their visits to 
the city, they were scnndalivcd by the aspect of a 
mosch or synagogue, in which one God was wor- 
shipped, without a partner or a son Their cflcctunl 
mode of controversy was to attack the infidels with 
the sword, nnd their habitation with fire but the 
infidels, nnd some Christian neighbours, presumed 
to defend their lives nnd properties , and the flames 
which bigotry had kindled consumed the most or- 
thodox and innocent structures During eight days 
and nights, the conflagration spread above a league 
in front, from the harbour to the Propontis, over the 
thickest and most populous regions of the city It is 
not easy to count the stately churclics and palaces 
that were reduced to a smoking ruin, to value the 
merchandise that perished in the trading streets, or 
to number the families that were involved in the 
common destruction By this outrage, which the 
doge and the barons in vain aflcctcd to disclaim, the 
name of the Latins bccunc still more unpopular, 
and the colony of that nation, above fifteen thon- 
smd persons, consulted their safety in a hasty re- 
treat from the city to the protection of their standard 
in the suburb of Pera The emperor returned in 
triumph , but the firmest and most dexterous policy 
would have been insuflicicnt to steer him through 
the tempest, vvliieli overwhelmed the person and 
government of that unhappy youth His own in- 

' T'>® "'"n Alexins Comnrnus ncriinips three bonks in Nicetas 
p -91—352 The short restoration of Isaai. and Ins son is despatched 
in nspclnplers p 352-102 

® When Nicctss rcpniaclies Alexins for Ins Impious lescne, he be 
stows the harshest names on the pope’s new reli-ioii, peitoe sai oto 
ST wroTOF rnpeKrpojr»)F irivewr rtav rov tlavavpmofitui Kamc 
/xeTarotno’i*' ifwv iro^uiun Pw;iaiOfp 
sincere language of eicrx Greek lo the Jast cosp 
of the empire *' " * 

(p J55 )i^ pe^iti\e in the charge nnd ^ppcifies thcFlcm 
vJii wrong in supposing it an ancient name 

Vtjlelnnloiim (No 107 ) excnlpatei the baron* and is ignorant (per 
haps anecledly ignorant) of the tiimes of the guilt} 
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Mticcs of tlio empire by a large tiact of inteimcfli- 
ate desert The reduction of the kingdom of 
Osrhoenc was an acquisition of less splendour 
indeed, but of a far more solid advantage That 
little state occupied the northern and most fertile 
part of Mesopotamia, between the Euphrates and 
the Tigris Edcssa, its capital, was situated about 
twenty miles beyond the former of those rivers, 
and the inhabitants, since the time of Ale\ander, 
were a mixed race of Greeks, Arabs, Syrians, and 
Armenians' The feeble sovereigns of Osrhoeiie, 
placed on the dangerous verge of two contending 
empires, weic attached from inclination to the 
Parthian cause , but the superior powei of Rome 
exacted from them a reluctant homage, which is 
still attested by their medals Afterthe conclusion 
of the Parthian war under Marcus, it was judged 
prudent to secure some substantial pledges of then 
doubtful fidelity Forts were constructed in sev oral 
parts of the country, and a Roman garrison was 
fixed in the strong town of Nisibis During the 
troubles that followed the death of Commodus, the 
princes of Osrhocne attempted to shake off the 
yoke , but tlie stern policy of Severus ronfirmed 
their dependence,!' and the perfidy of Caiacalla 
A D 210 coinpRted the easy conquest Abga- 
rus, the last king of Edessa, was sent 
in chains to Rome, his dominions reduced into a 
province, and his capital dignified with the rank of 
colony, and thus the Romans, about ten jeais 
before the fall of the Parthian monarchy, obtained 
a firm and permanent establishment beyond tlie 
Euphrates * 

Ari.xer«,cW Prudence as well as glory might 
Uie proMHces of have justified a war on the side of Ai- 

iKn.iiid declares - , 

w-ir the taxerxes had Iiis view's been confined 
rnimaii^ A D defence or the acquisition of a 

useful frontier But the ambitious 
Persian openly avowed a far more extensive de- 
sign of conquest , and he thought liimself able to 
support his lofty pretensions by the arms of reason 
as well as by those of power Cyrus, lie alleged, ! 
had first subdued, and his successors had for a lon«>- 
time possessed, the whole extent of Asia, as far as 
the Propontis and the uEgman sea , the provinces 
of Cana and Ionia, under their empire, had been 
governed by Persian satraps, and all Egypt, to the 
confines of iEthiopia, had acknowledged their 
sovereignty. Their rights had been suspended, 
though not destroyed, by a long usurpation , and as 


soon as he received the Persian diadem, vvhicli 
birth and successful valour had placed upon his 
head, the first great duty of his station called upon 
him to restore the ancient limits and splendour o( 
the monarchy The Great King, ther^ore, (such 
was the haughty style of his embassies to the em- 
peror Alexander,) commanded the Romans instantly 
to depart from all the piovinces of Ins ancestois, 
and, yielding to the Persians the empire of Asia, to 
content themselves with the undisturbed possession 
of Europe This haughty mandate was delivcied 
by four hundred of the tallest and most beautiful ot 
the Persians , who, by their fine horses, splendid 
arms, and iieh apparel, displayed the pride and 
greatness of their master’’ Such an embassy was 
much less an oflci of negociation than a declaialion 
of wai Both Alexander Severus and Artaxerxes, 
collecting the military force of the Roman and 
Persian monai clues, resolved on this important con- 
test to lead their armies in person 
If we credit what should seem the -pretendedvictory 
most authentic of all records, an ora- 
tion, still extant, and delivered by the A fa 233 ' 
emperor himself to the senate, we must allow that 
the victoiy of Alexander Severus was not infenor 
to any of those formerly obtained ov er the Persians 
by the son of Philip The army of the gicat king 
consisted of one hundred and twenty thousand 
horse, clothed in complete armour of steel , of seven 
hundred elephants, with towers filled with archeis 
on their backs, and of eighteen hundred chariots 
armed with scythes This formidable host, the like 
of which IS not to be found in eastern histoiy, and 
lias scarcely been imagined in eastern romance, = 
was discomfited in a great battle, in which the 
Roman Alexander approved himself an intrepid 
soldier and a skilful general The great king fled 
before his valour, an immense booty and the con- 
quest of Mesopotamia, were the immediate fimts of 
this signal victory Such arc the circumstances of 
this ostentatious and improbable relation, dictated, 
as it too plainly appears, by the vanity of the mon- 
arch, adorned by the unblushing servility of his 
flatterers, and received without contiadiction by a 
distant and obsequious senate <> Far from being 
inclined to believ e that the arms of Alexander ob- 
tained any memorable adv antage over the Persians, 
we are induced to suspect, that all this blaze of 
imaginary glory was designed to conceal some real 
disgrace 
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Antiochus brought fifty four elephants into the field against the 
Rnmans b\ his frcniicnt wars and nc„ociations with the primes of 
India, he had mice colfected an hundred and fia^ of those „rcat iiiinials 
but lima} be r|ucstionrd, whetber the most powerful moiiirchof Ilm 
dostaiicacr formed a line nf battle of seien hundred eknhaiits Instead 
of three or four ttioii<and elephiints which the Great nTo„ul w is «ii], 
posed to possess, Taiernicr (V'oi igcs part ii I i p 198 ) discntered 
by a more accurate inquiry, fliat he bad onij fi»e hundred fn- Ins 
bs-oaBe, and ci{,ht} or ninety for tlie sen ice of war The Greeks 
have aaried with re_ard to the number which Poriis tiroivht i ito the 
field lint Quintus Curtius (vili 13 ) in this instance jiidicioii!. and 
niodente, is contented with eighty-five elephants distinguished by their 
sire and slrcii},th In bum avherc these animals are the most numerous t 
and the most esteemed eighteen elephants are allowed as a <n(firiiiit 
proporiinn for each of the nine brigades into wliuli a just arm\ is 
clitidcd The w bole number of one hundred and sixtj (no elenhiuis 
of war mil sometimes be doubled Hi't des V'oa a_es, tom ix n oro 
If Hist Aiiaiist p 133 • ' 
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clination, and his father’s advice, attached him to his 
benefactors but Alexius hesitated between grati- 
tude and patriotism, between the fear of his subjects 
and of his allies * Bj his feeble and fluctuating 
conduct he lost the esteem and confidence of both , 
and, while he invited the marquis of Montferrat to 
occupy the palace, he suffered the nobles to conspire, 
and the people to arm, for the deliverance of their 
conntiy Regardless of his painful situation, the 
Latin chiefs repeated their demands, resented his 
delays, suspected his intentions, and exacted a deci- 
sive answer of peace or war The hanghtj summons 
was delivered by three French knights and three 
Venetian deputies, who girded their swords, mount- 
ed their horses, pierced through the angry multitude, 
and entered, with a fearless countenance, the palace 
and presence of the Greek emperor In a peremp- 
tory tone, they recapitulated their services and his 
engagements , and boldly declared, that unless their 
just claims were fully and immediately satisfied. 


thej should no longer hold him either as a sovereign 
or a friend After this defiance, the first that had 
ever wounded an imperial ear, they departed with- 
out betraying any symptoms of fear , but their escape 
from a servile palace and a funous city astonished 
the ambassadors themselves , and their return to the 
camp was the signal of mutual hostility 

The war re Among the Greeks, all authority and 
A D*iM4 wisdom were overborne by the impe- 
tuous multitude, who mistook their 
rage for valour, their numbers for strength, and 
their fanaticism for the support and inspiration of 
Heaven In the eyes of both nations Alexins was 
false and contemptible the base and spurious race 
of the Angeli was rejected with clamorous disdain , 
and the people of Constantinople encompassed the 
senate, to demand at their hands a more worthy 
emperor To every senator, conspicuous by his 
birth or dignity, they successively presented the 
purple by each senator the deadly garment was 
repulsed the contest lasted three days, and we 
may learn from the historian Nicetas, one of the 
members of the assembly, that fear and weakness 
were the guardians of their loyalty A phantom, 
who vanished in oblivion, was forcibly proclaimed 
by the crowd but the author of the tumult, and 
ttie leader of the war, was a pnnoe of the house of 
Docas , and his common appellation of Alexius 
must be discriminated by the epithet of Mourzoufle,* 
which in the vulgar idiom expressed the close junc- 
tion of his black and shaggy ey e-brows At once a 
patriot and a courtier, the perfidious Mourzonfle 
who ^s not destitute of cunning and courage, op. 
posed the Latins both in speech and action, inflamed 
the passions and prejudices of the Greeks, and in- 


c «)2 p 5M) rum Innocent: 

jurti« i»t tnendax nobilium, nobis proniissis | 

f Hm inme was X icliohs Canabns he dew,, .a ,u 
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sinuated himself into the favour and confidence of 
Alexins, who trusted him with the office of great 
chamberlain, and tinged his buskins with the colours 
of royalty At the dead of night, he rushed into 
the bed-chamber with an affrighted aspect, exclaim- 
ing that the palace was attacked by the people and 
betrayed by the guards Starting from his couch, 
the unsusperting prince threw himself into the arms 
of the enemy, who had contnved his escape by a 
pnvate staircase But that staircase terminated in 
a prison Alexins was seized, stripped, and loaded 
with chains , and, after tasting some Alexius and his 
days the bitterness of death, he was deposed 
poisoned, or strangled, or beaten with reb s 
clubs, at the command, or in the presence, of the 
[ tyrant The emperor Isaac Angelas soon followed 
; his son to the grave, and Mourzonfle, perhaps, might 
spare the superfluous crime of hastening the ex- 
tinction of impotence and blindness 
The death of the emperors, and the second siege, 
usurpation ofMonrzoufle, had changed January— April 
the nature of the quarrel It was no longer the dis- 
agreement of allies who overvalued their services, 
or neglected their obligations the French and Ve- 
netians forgot their complaints against Alexius, 
dropt a tear on the untimely fate of their companion, 
and swore revenge against the perfidious nation 
who had crowned his assassin Yet the prudent 
doge was still inclined to negociate , he asked as a 
debt, a subsidy, or a fine, fifty thousand pounds of 
gold, about two millions sterling, nor would the 
conference have been abruptly broken, if the zeal, 
or policy, of Mourzoufle had not refused to sacrifice 
the Greek church to the safety of the state '* Amidst 
the invectives of his foreign and domestic enemies, 
we may discern, that he was not unworthy of the 
character which he had assumed, of the public 
champion the second siege of Constantinople was 
far more laborious than the first , the treasury was 
replenished, and discipline was restored, by a se- 
vere inquisition into the abuses of the former reign , 
and Mourzoufle, an iron mace in his hand, visiting 
the posts, and affecting the port and aspect of a 
warrior, was an object of terror to his soldiers, at 
least, and to his kinsmen Before and after the 
d^ath of Alexius, the Greeks made two vigorous 
and well-conducted attempts to burn the navy in 
the harbour , but the skill and courage of the Ve- 
netians repulsed the fire-ships, and the vagrant 
flames wasted themselves without injury in the sea * 
In a nocturnal sally the Greek emperor was van- 
quished by Henry brother of the count of Flanders , 
the advantages of number and surprise aggravated 
the shame of his defeat , his buckler was found on 
the field of battle , and the imperial standard,*' a 
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dninc linage of the Virgin, was presented, as a 
trophy and a relic, to the Cistercian monks, the 
disciples of St Bernard Near three months, itli- 
oiit excepting the holy season of Lent, n ere con- 
sumed in skirmishes and preparations, before the 
Latins were readj or resohed for a general assault 
The land fortifications had been found impregnable , 
and the Venetian pilots represented, that, on the 
shore of the Propontis, the anchorage w as unsafe, 
and the ships must be driven by the current far 
away to the straits of the Hellespont, a prospect 
not unpleasing to the reluctant pilgrims, who sought 
cverj opportunity of breaking the army From the 
harbour, therefore, the assault w as determined by the 
assailants, and expected by the besieged , and the 
emperor had placed his scarlet pavilions on a neigh- 
bouring height, to direct and aninuitc the cflbrts of 
his troops A fearless spectator, whose mind could 
entertain the ideas of pomp and pleasure, might 
have admired the long array of two embattled armies 
which extended above half a league, the one on the 
ships and galleys, the other on the walls and towers 
raised above the ordinary level by sev cral stages of 
wooden turrets Their first fury w as spent in the 
discharge of darts, stones, and firc,from the engines, 
but the water was deep, the French were hold, 
the Venetians were skilful, they approached the 
walls, and a desperate conflict of swords, spears, 
and battle-axes, w as fought on the trembling bridges 
that grappled the floating to the stable batteries 
In more than a hundred places, the assault was 
urged, and the defence was sustained, till the sn- 
penority of ground and numbers finnlly prevailed, 
and the Latin trumpets sounded a retreat On the 
ensuing days, the attack was renewed with equal 
vigour, and a similar event, and, in the night, the 
doge and the barons held a council, apprehensive 
only for the public danger not a v oicc pronounced 
the words of escape or treaty, and each warrior, 
according to his temper, embraced the hope of vic- 
tory , or the assurance of a glorious death ' By the 
experience of the former siege, the Greeks were in- 
strueted, hut the Latins w ero animated , and the 
knowledge that Constantinople mxqht be taken, was 
of more avail than the local precautions which that 
knowledge had inspired for its defence In the 
third assault two ships were linked together to 
double their strength, a strong north wind drove 
them on the shoie, the bishops of Troyes and Sois- 
sons led the van , and the auspicious names of the 
pilgx tm and the pat adtse resounded along the line "* 
The episcopal banners were display ed on the walls , 


a hundred marks of silver bad been promised to the 
first adventurers, and if their reward was inter- 
cepted by death, their names have been inimor- 
tali/cd by fame Four towers were scaled , three 
gates were burst open, and the French knights, 
who might tremble on the waves, felt themselves 
invincible on horseback on the solid ground Shall 
I relate that the thousands who guarded the empr- 
rot's person, fled on the approach, and before the 
lance, of a single warrior * Their ignominious (light 
IS attested by their country man Nicetas an army 
of phantoms marched with the French hero and he 
was inagnilicd to a giant in the eyes of the Greeks " 
While the fugitives deserted their posts and cast 
away their arms, the Latins entered the city tinder 
the banners of their leaders the streets and gates 
opened for their passage , and either design or ae- 
ridcnt kindled a third conflagration which con- 
sumed in a few hours the measure of three of the 
largest cities of France ^ In the close of the even- 
ing, the barons checked their troops, and fortified 
their stations they were awed by the extent and 
pnpulnnsness of the capital, which might vet re- 
quire the labour of a month, if the chiirrhcs and 
palarcs were conscious of (heir internal strength 
But in the morning, a suppliant procession, with 
crosses and images, announced the submission of 
the Greeks and deprecated the wrath of the con- 
querors , the usurper escaped through the golden 
gate the palaces of Blachcma: and Boucolcon 
VI ere occupied by the count of Fhndcrs and the 
marquis of Montfermt , and the empire, which still 
bore the name of Constantine, and the title of 
Roman, was subverted by the arms of the Latin 
pilgrims I" 

Constantinople had been taken by p,ua-e„fCoii 
storm , and no restraints, except those BiaiTiiuopic 
of religion and humanity, were imposed on the 
conquerors by the laws of war Boniface, marquis 
of Montferrat, still acted ns their general , and the 
Greeks, w ho rev creel Ins name as tint of their future 
sovereign, were heard to exclaim in a lamentable 
tone, “ Holy marqiiis-king, have mercy upon us'” 
His prudence or compassion opcncchthc gates of the 
city to the fugitives, and he exhorted the soldiers 
of the cross to spare the lives of their fcllovv-chriii- 
tians The streams of blood that flow down the 
pages of Nicetas, may be reduced to the slanghtti 
of tvvo thousand of his unresisting countrymen ,s 
and the greater part were massacred, not hv the 
strangers, but by the Latins, who had been driven 
from the citv, and who exercised the revenge of a 


I Villehirdoutii (No ISC) confe^Mis that mult ere ^niit peril 
and Gunttieriia (Hist C. P c 13) nflirin^ that niilh ape* victorts 
arridere poterat \el the hrnprht despises those wlio thmuht of 
ni^ht, and the monk praises his country men who were revolted on 
death 

m Baldwin and all the writer*, honour the names of the*e two gal 
ley*, fehci auspicio 

« With an allusion to Homer Nicetis call* him Iviea opyi «nr, nine 
Of eighteen yird* huh, a statn*^ which would, indeed hase 
excu*ra the terror of the Greek On this occasion, the histonin 
Wins fonder of the miriellau* thm of hi* < niitilr} , or perh ips of truth 
iMidwin ^claim* in the words of the p'*ilini*t, pprscqnitiir iinus ex 
nobis centum alieno* 

« Vlllebardomii (No no \ Is n^aiii ignorant of the authors of Mm 


more legitimate fire, which i* iscrihcd lij Gunther to n niiidam comes 
Jeiitonicns (c N ) Thev seem ‘i*himed the incendnrie*' 

P Fwj Ikewond siege and conquest of Om*tiiitinnhIe see Villelnr 
doinn '*3— 132 ) pnhlwiii*a second Cpistle to Innocent ITI (Gesta, 
f the whole rei„n of Monrznntle in Nicctis 

iE, korrow *omc hint* from Uaiidoln (Citron Venet p 

3ai-330 ) ami Gunthtr ^Hl*t C P c 14-18) who nUI the decora 
noil* of prophm and divi<ion The former produce* an oracle of the 
£r}tnr&.in svln! of n great armament on the Adrntic under a blind 
anterior IfTthef^r**"^****"* Curious enou„h, were the prediction 

«« Citium qna*i diio milha, &c (Gnnther 
Antlunetic is an excellent touchstone to tr\ the nmplifications 
of passion and rhetoric 
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triumphant faction Yet of these exiles, some were 
less mindful of injuries than of benefits , and 
Nicetas himself was indebted for his safety to the 
generosity of a Venetian merchant Pope Innocent 
the third accuses the pilgrims of respecting, injheir 
lust, neither age nor sex, nor religious profession , 
and bitterly laments that the deeds of darkness, 
fornication, adultery, and incest, were perpetrated 
in open day, and that noble matrons and holy nuns 
were polluted by the grooms and peasants of the 
catholic camp ' It is indeed probable that the 
licence of Tictorj prompted and covered a multi- 
tude of sms but It is certain, that the capital of 
the east contained a stock of venal or willing 
beauty, sufficient to satiate the desires of twent. 
thousand pilgrims and female prisoners were no 
longer subject to the right or abuse of domestic 
slavery The marquis of Montferrat was the patron 
of discipline and decency , the count of Flanders 
was the mirror of chastity they had forbidden, 
under pain of death, the rape of married women, 
or virgins, or nuns, and the proclamation was 
sometimes invoked by the vanquished* and respect- 
ed by the victors Their cruelly and lust were 
moderated by the authority of the chiefs, and feel- 
ings of the soldiers , for wo arc no longei describing 
an irruption of the northern savages , and however 


ferocious they might still appear, time, policy, and 
religion, had civilized the manners of the French, 
and still more of the Italians But a free scope 
was allowed to their avarice, which was glutted, 
even in the holy week, by the pillage of Constan- 
tinople The right of victory, unshackled by any 
promise or treaty, had confiscated the public and 
private wealth of the Greeks , and every hand, ac- 
cording to Its size and strength, might lawfully 
execute the sentence and seize the forfeiture A 
portable and universal standard of exchange was 
found in the coined and uncoined metals of gold 
and silver, which each captor, at home or abroad, 
might convert into the possessions most suitable to 
his temper and situation Of the treasures, which 
trade and luxury had accumulated, the silks, velvets, 
furs, the gems, spices, and rich movables, were the 
most precious, as they could not be procured for 
money in the ruder countries of Europe An order 
Division of the rapine was instituted , nor was the 
share of each individual abandoned 
to industry or chance Under the tremendous 
penalties of peijury, excommunication, and death, 
the Latins were bound to deliver their plunder into 
the common stock , three churches were selected for 
the deposit and distribution of the spoil a single 

T Qtmlam (savs Innocent III Gesta c 91 n viBinn.. 

• Nicefas «a\ed and afterwards marned, a noble ^irtrin fn 

t Of the ^eiieral mass of wealtli Gunlhcr nbser\es ut di» tiaunpriim* 
et advents cnes diti^simi reddereutur fHist c P 

oua reading of 500 000 The Venetians had oft^d^ tll^^theVhote 

4 c 2 


share was allotted to a foot soldier, two foi aserjean 
on horseback , four to a knight , and larger proper 
tions according to the i ank and meat of the baron< 
and princes For violating this sacred engagement 
a knight, belonging to the count of St Paul, wa« 
hanged with his shield and coat of arms round hii 
neck his example might render similar ofienderi 
more artful and discreet, but avarice was more 
powerful than fear, and it is generally believed, 
that the secret far exceeded the acknowledged 
plunder Yet the magnitude of the prize surpassed 
the largest scale of experience or expectation ‘ 
After the whole bad been equally divided between 
the French and Venetians, fifty thousand marks 
were deducted to satisfy the debts of the former 
and the demands of the latter The residue of the 
French amounted to four hundred thousand marks 
of silver," about eight hundred tlionsind pounds 
sterling nor can I better appreciate the value of 
that sum in the public and private transactions ot 
the age, than by defining it at seven times the annual 
revenue of the kingdom of England * 

In this great revolution we enjoy the ainery or the 
singular felicity of companng the nar- Greeks 
ratives of Villebardonin and Nicetas, the opposite 
feelings of the marshal of Champagne and the By- 
zantine senator ^ At the first view it would seem 
that the wealth of Constantinople was only trans- 
ferred from one nation to another, and that the loss 
and sorrow of the Greeks is exactly balanced by the 
joy and advantage of the Latins Butin the miser- 
able account of war, the gain is never equivalent to 
the loss, the pleasure to the pain the smiles of the 
Latins were transient and fallacious, the Greeks 
for ever wept over the rums of their country , and 
their real calamities were aggravated by sacrilege 
and mockery What benefits accrued to the con- 
querors from the three fires which annihilated so 
vast a portion of the buildings and riches of the 
city ’ What a stock of such things, as could neither 
be used nor transported, was maliciously or wan- 
tonly destroyed ' How much treasure was idly wast- 
ed in gaming, dehanobery, and not * And what pre- 
cious objects were bartered for a vile price by the 
impatience or ignoiance of the soldiers, whose 
leward was stolen by the base industry of the last of 
the Greeks ' Those alone, who had nothing to lose, 
might denve some profit from the revolution, but 
the misery of the upper ranks of society is strongly 
painted in the personal adventures of Nicetas him- 
self His stately palace had been reduced to ashes 
in the second conflagration , and the senator, with 
his family and fnends, found an obscure shelter in 


uooty, and to ci'l 400 mark* to vacli kni^Iit, 200 to each nrw't and 
horseman, 100 to each font soldier, they would inve been Rreat 

fron?whTn® 7 ”’ « P SOfi) 1 know not 

® 1245) the tn.hsh amhiwadors 
rtated the revenue nf the cronn vs below that of the forei n clen^i 

which amounted to 60 000 marks a yeir (Matthew Pans f Humeri 

History of England lol n p 170) ” ^ «umes 

r The disorders of the sack of Constantinople vnd Ins own adin. 

Drb'c'p u H? ^ P •‘"d m the Status 

uru u I p His complaint* cren orsacriIef*c ari» 

bv Innocent III (Gesta, c 92) hut VilJehardouin doM nof bitraf^ 
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another house which he possessed near the church 
of St Sophia It was the door of this mean habi- 
tation that his friend, the Venetian merchant, 
guarded in the disguise of a soldier, till Nicetas 
could sale, by ,i precipitate flight, the relies of his 
fortune and the chastitj of his daughter In a cold 
wintry season, these fugitives, nursed in the lap of 
prospenty, departed on foot, his wife was with 
child , the desertion of their slaves compelled them 
to carry their baggage on their own shoulders , and 
their women, whom the} placed in the centre, were 
exhorted to oonccal their beaut} with dirt, instead 
of adorning it with paint and jewels Eicry step 
was exposed to insult and danger , the threats of the 
strangers were less painful than the taunts of the 
plebeians, with whom the} were now Icicllcd, nor 
did the exiles breathe in safet} till their mournful 
pilgrimage was concluded atSclymhria, ahoic forty 
miles from the capital On the way thc} overtook 
the patriarch, without attendance and almost w ith- 
out apparel, riding on an ass, and reduced to a state 
of apostolic povert}, which, had it been volnntar}, 
might perhaps have been meritorious In thc mean 
while. Ins desolate churches w ere profaned by the 
licentiousness and party 7cal of thc Latins After 
Sacriiese and Stripping the gcms and pearls, they 
mcickerj converted tlic clmliccs into drinking- 
cups , their tables, on which they gamed and feast- 
ed, were covered with the pictures of Christ and the 
saints, and they trampled under foot thc most vene- 
rable objects of the Christian worship In thc 
cathedral of St Sophia, the ample veil of thc sanc- 
tuary was rent asunder for thc sake of thc golden 
fringe , and tlie altar, a monument of art and nehes, 
was broken in pieces and shared among thc captors 
Their mules and horses were laden with thc wrought 
silver and gilt carvings, which they tore down from 
the doors and pulpit, and if thc beasts stumbled 
under thc burthen, they were stabbed by their impa- 
tient drivers, and thc holy pavement streamed with 
their impure blood A prostitute was seated on thc 
throne of the patriarch , and that daughter of Belial, 
as she is styled, sung and danced in the church, to 
ridicule the hymns and processions of the orientals 
Nor were the repositories of the royal dead secure 
from violation in thc church of thc apostles, the 
tombs of the emperors were rifled, and it is said, 
that after six centuries thc rorpse of Justinian was 
found without any signs of decay or putrefaction 
In the streets, the French and Flemings clothed 
themselves and their horses in painted robes and 
flowing head-dresses of linen and the coarse in- 
temperance of their feasts* insulted the splendid 
sobriety of the cast To expose the arms of a people 
of scribes and scholars, they affected to display a 


I If I rif;litly apprehend the Greek of Nicetas a receipts their fi 
■voiirite dishes were hoired hiittncks of beef, salt pork and peas and soup 
made of j^rhe and sharp or aniir herbs (p 382 ) 
a Nicetas uses veri arsh expressions, wap* atpafifiarott aup)3,pofr, 
seXeoe ai-aX^u/SnTuir (Fncment aptid Fabric Bihliol Gruc tom 
VI p 411 ) This reproach it is true, applies most stroniel) to their 
lymrance M Creek Hid of Homer In their own lani,iia„r thc Latins 
sLs H thirteenth centuries were not destitute of literature 

o« Harris a Philolo„inHnqiiiries p in c 0 10,11 

iMcetia wasof ChoniB inPhrjgn (the oldColosas of bt. Paul ) lie 


pen, an inkhoni, and a sheet of paper, without dis- 
cerning that thc instruments of science and valour 
vvetc alike feeble and useless in thc hands of thc 
modern Greeks 

Their reputation and their language Destruction of 
encouraged them, however, to despise the statues 
thc Ignorance, and to ov crlook thc progress, of thc 
Latins * In thc love of the arts, thc national diffcr- 
encevvas still more obvious and real, thc Greeks 
preserved with reverence thc works of their ances- 
tors, which they could not imitate , and in the de- 
struction of thc statues of Constantinople, we arc 
provoked to join in thc eonipHints andinvct lives of 
thc Byzantine historian'’ We have seen how thc 
rising city was adorned by thc vanity and despotism 
of thc imperial founder in the ruins of paganism 
some gods and heioes were saved from the axe of 
superstition, and thc forum and hippodrome were 
digniflcd with the relics of a better age Several of 
these arc described by Nicetas, « in a florid and af- 
fected style , and from his dccriptioiis, I shall select 
some interesting particulars 1 Thc v ictorioiis cha- 
rioteers vv ere cast in bronze, at their ovv n, or thc 
public, charge, and fitly placed in thc hippodrome 
they stood aloft in their chariots, wheeling round 
the goal, thc spectators could admire their attitude, 
and judge of thc resemblance , and of these figures, 
thc most perfect might have been transported from 
thc Olympic stadium 2 Thc sphynx, river-horse, 
and crocodile, denote thc climate and manufiicture 
of Egypt, and thc spoils of that ancient province 
3 Thc shc-wolf suckling Romulus and Remus , a 
subject alike pleasing to thc old and thc neto Romans 
but which could rarely be treated before thc decline 
of the Greek sculpture 4 An eagle holding and 
tearing a serpent in his talons , a domcatic monu- 
ment of thc Byzantines, which they ascribed, not to 
a human artist, but to thc magic power of the phi- 
losopher Apollonius, who by this tiilisman delivered 
the city from such venomous reptiles 5 aVn ass 
and his driver which were erected by Augustus in 
his colony of Nicopolis, to commemorate a verbal 
omen of the victory of Actium 6 A.n equestrian 
statue, which passed, in thc vulgar opinion, for 
Joshua, thc Jewish conqueror, stretching out his 
hand to stop thc course of thc descending sun A 
more classical tradition recognized the figures of < 
Bcllerophon and Pegasus , and thc free attitude of 
thc steed seemed to mark that he trod on air, rather 
than on thc earth 7 A square and lofty obelisk 
of brass , the sides were embossed with a variety 
of picturesque and rural scenes , birds singing , 
rustics labouring, or playing on their pipes , sheep 
bleating , lambs skipping , the sea, and a scene of 
fish and fishing , little naked cupids laughing, play- 

TSKcdiliimv^r to the lionoiirs of senator, jiid{;e of the teil, and preat 
Ityolmie benclu Ihe fill of the empire, retired to Nice and compos, 
ed an chWate htstorj from the deitli of Alexius Comneiius to the 
tei|.n of Henry . 

e A manuscript of Nicetas in the Bodlenn lUirnr\, contain^ this cu I 
nous frar.ment on the statues of Constantinople winch fraud or haine, ^ 
or raUier inrete^iiis* has dropt in the common editions It is pub 
limra by Fabrtcius (Bibliot Grice tom \i p 40V^1G)and inimode 
rately pm^d by the late ingenious Mr Harris of ^lisbury (Philo- 
logical Inqiiir cs, p III c 5 p 301—312) 
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ing, and pelting each other with apples , and, on 
the summit, a female figure turning with the sliglit- 
est hi ealh, and thence denominated the wind’s at- 
tendant 8 The Phrygian shepherd presenting to 
Venus the piisse of beaut}, the apple of discord 
9 The incomparable statue of Helen , which is 
delineated by Nicetas in the words of admiration 
and love her well-tuined feet, snowy arms, rosy 
lips, bewitching smiles, swimming eyes, arched eye- 
brows, the harmony of her shape, the lightness of 
her drapery, and her flowing locks that waved in the 
wind a beauty that might have moved her barba- 
rian destro} ers to pity and remorse 10 The manly, 
or dnine, form of Hercules,^ as he was restored to 
life by the master-hand of Lysippus , of such mag- 
nitude, that his thumb was equal to the w aist, his 
leg to the stature, of a common man , * his chest 
ample, his shoulders broad, his limbs strong and 
muscular, his hair curled, his aspect commanding 
Without his bow, or quiver, or club, his lion’s skin 
carelessly thrown oier him, he was seated on an 
osier basket, his nght leg and arm stretched to the 
utmost, his left knee bent, and supporting his elbow, 
his head reclining on his left hand, his countenance 
indignant and pensive 11 A colossal statue of 
J uno, w Inch had once adorned her temple of Samos , 
the enormous head by four yoke of oxen was labo- 
riously drawn to the palace 12 Another colossus, 
of Pallas or Minerva, thirty feet in height, and re- 
presenting with admirable spirit the attributes and 
character of the martial maid Before we accuse 
the Latins, it is just to remark, that this Pallas was 
destroyed after the first siege, by the fear and su- 
perstition of the Greeks themsehes ^ The other 
statues of brass which I have enumerated, were 
broken and melted by the unfeeling avarice of the 
crusaders the cost and labour were consumed in a 
moment , the soul of genius evaporated in smokr , 
and the remnant of base metal was coined into mo- 
ney for tbe payment of the troops Bronze is not 
the most durable of monuments from the marble 
forms of Phidias and Praxiteles, the Latins might 
turn aside with stupid contempt, e but unless they 
were crushed by some accidental injury, those use- 
less stones stood secure on their pedestals " The 
most enlightened of the strangers, above the gross 
and sensual pursuits of their countrjmen, more 
piously exercised the right of conquest in the search 
and seizure of the relics of the saints ‘ Immense 

d To illustrate the atatiie of Hercules, Mr Harris oiiofM a r™.!. 
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cnctnns had the merit of remo\ in^four^iran^pl expressed \ et the 
..opit to the place of St Rlwk Sto from Constant. 

Script Rcriim Italicariim.tom xxn n 5341 ^ ’ DogI, m Muratori, 
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municatioD, and perhaps broL his oath^ ’ * '“'orred an exco n 


was the supply of heads and bones, crosses and 
images, that were scatteied by this revolution over 
the churches of Europe , and such was the increase 
of pilgrimage and oblation, that no branch, perhaps, 
of more lucrative plunder was imported from the 
east Of the writings of antiquity, many that still 
existed in the twelfth century arc now lost But 
the pilgrims were not solicitous to save or transport 
the volumes of an unknown tongue the penshable 
substance of paper or parchment can only be pre- 
sened by the multiplicity of copies, the literature 
of the Greeks had almost centred in the metropolis , 
and, without computing the extent of our loss, we 
may drop a tear over the libraries that ha\e penshed 
in the triple fii c of Constantinople ' 
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Partition of the empii e by the Fi eneh and Venetians 
— Five Latin empeiois of the houses of Flandeis 
and Com tenay — Then wai s against the Bulga- 
tiansand Gieehs — Weakness and poveity of the 
Latin empti e — Reeovei y of Constantinople by the 
Greeks — General eonsequeneef of the ci usades 

After the death of the lawful princes, , 

’ Election of the 

the French and Venetians, confident emperor Bald 
of justice and victor}, agreed to divide "'a*d 1204 
and regulate their future possessions a 
It was stipulated by treaty, that twelve electors, six 
of either nation, should be nominated , that a ma- 
jority should choose the emperor of the east , and 
that, if the votes were equal, the decision of chance 
should ascertain the successful candidate To him, 
with all the titles and prerogatives of the Byzantine 
throne, they assigned the two palaces of Boucolcoii 
and Blacherme, with a fourth part of the Greek 
monarch} It was defined that the three remaining 

portions should be equallj shared between the re- 
public of Venice and the barons of France, that 
each feudatory, with an honourable exception for 
the doge, should acknowledge and perform the 
duties of homage and military seivice to the su- 
preme head of the empire , that the nation which 
gave an emperor, should resign to their brethren the 
choice of a patnarch , and that the pilgrims, what- 
ever might be their impatience to visit the Holy 
Land, should devote another year to the conquest 
and defence of the Greek provinces After the con- 

l' Pleirj, Hist Eccles tom xvi p 139—145 
1 V tl“Pter with the notice of a modern linton 
h-IVftlli ConstantniMle by the Latins . but which 

«n> »«nda ifaoli/nannisio, ll,e son Xhe 
oimpiler of voyages, was directed by the senate of Venice to wnle th» 

we arc indebted to him for a correct •state of the fleet V 

the fifty Venetian nobles who commanded the t'lllcisof the rennhl 
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qjest of Constantinoplo bj tl»c Latitis, the treaty 
as ton finned and Executed, and the l|rst and most 
important step was the creation of an emperor The 
SIX electors of the French nation were all eccle- 
siastics, the abbot of Loccs, the archbishop elect of 
Acre in Palestine, and the bishops of Trojes, Sois- 
sons, Halberstadt, and Bethlclioin, the last of 11110111 
exercised ni the camp the office of pope’s legate 
their profession and knowledge were respectable, 
and as i/tetf could not be the objects, they were best 
qualified to be the authors, of the choice The six 
Venetians were the principal sen ants of the state, 
and in this list the noble fiimilics of Querini and 
Contarini arc still proud to discover their ancestors 
The twelve assembled in the cliapcl of the palace, 
and after the solemn invocation of the Holj Ghost 
thej proceeded to deliberate and vote A just im- 
pulse of respect and gratitude prompted them to 
Clown the virtues of the doge his wisdom had in- 
spired their enterprise, and the most jouthful 
knights might envy and applaud the exploits of 
blindness and age But the patriot Dandolo was 
devoid of all personal ambition, and fully satisfied 
that he had been judged worthy to reign His nomi- 
nation was overruled bj the Venetians themselves 
his countrjmcn, and perhaps his friends,’’ repre- 
sented, with the eloquence of truth, the mischiefs 
that iniglit arise to national freedom and the com- 
mon cause, from the union of two nicompatible 
charactors of the first magistrate of a republic and 
the emperor of the cast The exclusion of the doge 
left room for the more equal merits of Boiiifncc and 
Baldw in , and at their names all meaner candidates 
respcctfullj withdrew The marquis of Montferrat 
was recommended bj his mature age and fair repu- 
tation, b) the choice of the adventurers, and the 
wishes of the Greeks, noi can I believe that Venice, 
the mistress of the sea, could be seriously appre- 
hensive of a petty lord at the foot of the Alps « But 
the count of Flanders was the chief of a w calthy and 
warlike people , he was valiant, pious, and chaste, 
in the prime of life, since he vvas onlj tliirtj-two 
years of age , a descendant of Charleinagnc, a 
cousin of the king of France, and a compeer of the 
prelates and barons who had jicldcd with reluc- 
tance to the command of a foreigner Without the 
chapel, these barons, with the doge and marquis at 
their head, expected the decision of the twelve 
clc( tors It w as announced by the bishop of Sois- 
sons, in the name of his colleagues , “Ye have 
sworn to obey the prince whom we should » hoosc 
by our unanimous suffrage, Baldwin count of Flan- 
ders and Hainault is now your sovereign, and the 

b After mintioning the nomination of the doj^e by a French elector, 
hw 1 iiibmnn Andrevi Dindolo approves his exclusion qiudaro Venc 
tonim fidelis et iiobilis f«nex^ nsus oratinne ntie probahih, Lc 
winch has bi.en embroidered b\ modern writers from Blundus to 
Bean 

c jSicetas (p 384 ) with tliesain ijrnorance of a Greek descnlies tin. 
fnarqiiis of Mnoirerrat as a maritime power Ao^irnpdtav Ae ockeifffiAi 
wapsXcui Wa< he deieiwd by the R\ 2 ihtino theme of Lombardy 
which cxtcndf*d along tlie ooist of Cainbna t 

d Tliey exnricd an oath from Thomas Morosini to appoint no canons 
or St biiptiia the lawful electors except Venetiins who hid Iiikd ten 
Jfrats at > cnicc &.c But the foreign clergy were cn^ lous the pope dts 


emperor of the cast" lie vvas saluted with loud 
applause, and the proclamation was rc-ccliocd 
through the city by the joy of the Latins, and the 
trembling adulation of the Greeks Boniface was 
the first to kiss the hand of his rival, and to raise 
him on the hueklcr, and Baldwin was transported 
to the cathedral, and solemnly invested with the 
purple hiiskiiis At the end^of three weeks he was 
ciow lied by the legato, in the vacancy of a patriarch . 
blit the Venetian clergy soon filled tlic chapter of 
St Sophia, seated Thomas Morosini on the ccclc- 
sinstical throne, and employed every art to perpe- 
tuate in their own nation the honours and bcncnccs 
of the Greek church Without delay the successor 
of Constantine instructed Palestine, France, and 
Borne, of this memorable revolution To Palestine 
be sent, as a trophy, the gates of Constantinople, 
and the chain of the harbour,' and adopted, from 
the Assise of Jerusalem, the laws or customs best 
adapted to n French colony and conquest 111 the 
cast In his epistles, the natives of France arc en- 
couraged to swell that colony, and to secure that 
conquest, to people a magnificent city and a fcitilc 
land, which will reward the labours both of the 
priest and the soldier lie congratulates tlic Roman 
pontilf on the restoration of his authority in the cast, 
invites him to extinguish the Greek schism by his 
presence 111 a general poiincil , and implores liis 
blessing and forgiveness for the disobedient pil- 
grims Prudence and dignity arc blended in the 
answer of Innocent ' In the subversion of the By- 
7001100 empire, he arraigns the nccs of man, and 
adores the providence of God the conquerors will 
be absolved or condemned by their future conduct , 
the validity of their treaty depends on the judgment 
St Peter , but he ineulcalcs their most sacred 
duty of establishing n just siibordiiintion of obe- 
dience and tribute, from tlic Greeks to the Latins, 
from the magistrate to tlic clergy, and from the 
clergy to the pope 

In tlic division of the Greek pro- otusion oftiic 
vinccs,v the share of the Venetians was empire 
more ample than that of the Latin emperor No 
more than one fourth was appropriated to his do- 
main , a clear moiety of the remainder was reserved 
forVemec, and the other moiety was distributed 
among the adventurers of France and Lombardy 
The venerable Dandolo was proclaimed despot of 
Romania, and invested after the Greek fashion with 
the purple buskins He ended at Constantinople 
his long and glorious life , and if the prerogative 
was personal, the title was used by his successors 
till the middle of the fourteenth century, vvith the 

appro\cd this national monopoly nnd of the Mx Latin patriarchs of 
Constantinople, only the first and the last were \ enetians 

• Niceia* p 383 

f The Cpi^ttes of Innocent III nre a rich fund for the eccIc^iaMical 
ami civil institution of the Latin empire of Coiistaiitiiiople and the 
most importirit of tlie«e epistles (of which the collection in 2 ioIk in 
f lio is published hy Steplien Baluxe) are inserted in his Gesta in 
miiratori Script Kcrum Itahnnim tom in p I c 04->]05 

g In (he (reit^ of nartitioni most of tlie names nrc corrupted h) the 
scrims tlie^ ini^ht l»e restoreil and a good nnp sinleil to the last ii^c 
^ the B^zaiitmc empire, would be an iniproiemeut of Lcozrouhy 
But, alas* D Aii\ille is no more 
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singular, tliougli true, addition of lords of one fourth 
and a half of the Roman empire *■ The doge, a 
sla\e of state, was seldom permitted to depart from 
the helm of the republic , hut his place was supplied 
b}' the Iml, or regent, who exercised a supreme 
jurisdiction O'ver the colony of Venetians they 
possessed three of the eight quarters of the city , 
and his independent tribunal was composed of six 
judges, four counsellors, two chamberlains, two 
fiscal advocates, and a constable Their long expe- 
rience of the eastern trade enabled them to select 
their portion with discernment they had rashly 
accepted the dominion and defence of Adrianople , 
but it Mas the more reasonable aim of their policy 
to form a chain of factories, and cities, and islands, 
along the maritime coast, from the neighbourhood 
of Ragusa to the Hellespont and the Bosphorus 
The labour and cost of such extensile conquests 
exhausted their treasury they abandoned their 
maxims of government, adopted a feudal sj'stem, 
and contented themselves with the homage of their 
nobles,’ for the possessions which these private vas- 
sals undertook to reduce and maintain And thus 
it was, that the family of Sanut acquired the duchy 
of Naxos, which involved the greatest part of the 
Archipelago For the price of ten thousand marks, 
the republic purchased of the marquis of Montferrat 
the fertile island of Crete or Candia, with the ruins 
of a hundred cities,’- but its improvement was 
stinted by the proud and narrow spirit of an aristo- 
cracy and the wisest senators would confess that 
the sea, not the land, was the treasuiy of St Mark 
In the moiety of the adventuieis,the marquis Boni- 
face might claim the most liberal reward, and, 
besides the isle of Crete, his exclusion from the 
throne was compensated by the lojal title and the 
provinces hejond the Hellespont But he pru- 
dently exchanged that distant and difficult con- 
quest for the kingdom of Thessalonica or Macedo- 
nia, twelve days’ journey from the capital, where he 
might be supported by the neighbouring powers of 
Ins brothcr-in-law the king of Hungary His pro- 
gress was hailed by the voluntarj or reluctant accla- 
mations of the natives , and Greece, the proper and 
ancient Greece, again received a Latin conqueror,” 
who trod with indifference that classic ground He 
viewed with a careless eye the beauties of the valley 
of Tempo , trav ersed with a cautious step the straits 
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of ThermopylcC , occupied the unknown cities of 
Thebes, Athens, and Argos , and assaulted the foi- 
tifications of Connth and Napoli,® winch resisted 
his arms The lots of the Latin pilgrims were 
regulated by chance, or choice, or subsequent ex- 
change, and they abused, with intemperate joy, the 
triumph over the lives and fortunes of a great 
people After a minute survey of the provinces, 
they weighed in the scales of avarice the revenue 
of each district, the advantage of the situation, and 
the ample or scanty supplies foi the maintenance of 
soldiers and horses Their presumption claimed 
and divided the long-lost dependencies of the Ro- 
man sceptre the Nile and Euphrates rolled through 
their imaginary lealnis , and happy was the warrior 
who drew for his prize the palace of the Turkish 
sultan of Iconium ° I shall not descend to the 
pedigree of families and the rent-roll of estates, but 
I wish to specify that the counts of Blois and St 
Pol were invested with the duchy of Nice and the 
lordship of Bemotica , the principal fiefs were held 
by the service of constable, chamberlain, cup- 
bearer, butler, and chief cook , and our historian, 
Jeffrey of Villehardouin, obtained a fair establish- 
ment on the banks of the Hebrus, and united the 
double office of marshal of Champagne and Roma- 
nia At the head of his knights and archers, each 
baron mounted on horseback to secure the posses- 
sion of his share, and their first efforts were gene- 
rally successful But the public force was weak- 
ened by their dispersion , and a thousand quarrels 
must arise under a law, and among men, whose sole 
umpire was the sword Within three months after 
the conquest of Constantinople, the empi ror and 
the king of Thessalonica drew their hostile fol- 
lowers into the field , they were reconciled by the 
authority of the doge, the advice of the maishal, and 
the firm freedom of their peers ’ 

Two fugitives, who had reigned at 
Constantinople, still asserted the title 'creeL*'* 
of emperor, and the subjects of their * ® 
fallen throne might be moved to pity by the mis- 
fortunes of the elder Alexins, or excited to revenge 
by the spirit of Mourzoufie A domestic alliance, 
a common interest, a similar guilt, and the merit of 
extinguishing his enemies, a brother and a nephew, 
induced the more recent usurper to unite with the 
former the relics of his powei Mourzoufie was 
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'If partis et dimidiiE imperil Romani, 

n « I elected doge m tlie jear 1356 (Sannto 

6is“"e“ C P " OT Constantinople, see Diican.e. 

# 1 ,!. Pi','?®"*;*' ** *' ? "’srl'efl Uie conquests m-ide Yn 

the *tite w nobles of Venice of the islands of Candia Corfu, Cenha 

I’emiio"^*"*' >axos, Paros, Melos, Andros, My cone, Scjro, Cea,^and 

k Botiifacesald the isle nf Candia August 12. A D 1204 SivAiiiaaM 
m Smnto, p 633 but 1 omnot iiSderstond how it could be l.rt 
mothers portion, or how she could be Hie daughter of an emi'em? 

I In the year 1212, the doge Peter Zani sent a colont to Candia 
drawn from every quarter of Venice But lU ttieir savaire Vnann^r,! J 
treqiiciil rebellions the Caiidiots may be compared iftl™ cJiraicans 
IV'i V* "hen /compare tlic accounts of Belon 

u!Id TuA^li idand between the Vewtiai. 

m V ilWiardoiiiii (No 159 ISO 173-177 land Nicetas (n 387 mj v 
di-.cribe the cvpcdition into Gnece of the marouis non.r™ ^ 
Choniate mifeht derue liis information from his brother Mich™! aroli*^ 


bishop of Athens whom he paints as an orator a statesman aim a saint 
His encomium of Athens and the description of Tempc, stioiild be nub- 
Iislied from the Bodleian MS of Nicetas, (Fabric Bibliot Gram tom 
'• ) and would have deserved Mr Barns s inqiiirirs 

D Napoli di Romania, or Naiiplia the ancient sea port of Argos is 
sliJl n place of strength and consideration, situate on a rocky neiiiiisula 
with a good harbour (Cliandlers Trai els into Greece p 217 ) ’ 

o I haie soRcned the eapressioii of Nicetas who strives to e^nose 
p See de Rebus post C P e-vpiignalaiii, 

»,Jih hy the river Hebrus, and six leagues to the 

OTuth of Adrianople, received from its double arall the Greek name of 
Didymoleicho, Insensibly corrupted into Demotica and Dim7 I 
have preferred the more ironvmicnt and modern appellation of Demo 
_ Jhis place was the last Turkish residence of Charles Xll 
q Their quarrel is told by Villehardouin (No 146-158 ) nitli the 
spirit of freedom The merit and reputation of the marS«! » 
knowledged by the Greek historian, ) *= 

'I'Tl '■<’“7, modern heiJts, whose^xploHs are 
only s isiblc in llieir own memoirs expioiis are 
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rccci\ed with smiles and honours iii the camp of 
his father Alexius , but the wicked can ncier Io\c, 
and should rarel} trust, their fcllow-cnminals he 
was seized in the bath deprii ed of his c^ cs, stripped 
of his troops and treasures, and turned out to wan- 
der an object of horror and contempt to those who 
uith more propnetj could hate, and with more 
justice could punish, the assassin of the emperor 
Isaac and bis son As the tyrant, pursued bj fear 
or remorse, was stealing over to Asia, he was seized 
by the Latins of Constantinople, and condemned, 
after an open trial, to an ignominious death His 
judges debated the mode of his execution, the axe, 
the wheel, or the stake and it was resohed that 
Mour’'oufle'^ should ascend the Thcodosian column, 
a pillar of white marble of one hundred and fortj- 
seien feet in height* From the summit he was 
cast down headlong, and dashed in pieces on the 
paiemcnt, in the presence of innumerable specta- 
tors, who filled the forum of Taurus, and admired 
the accomplishment of an old prediction, uhicli 
nas explained bj this singular eient ' The fate of 
Alexius IS less tragical he was sent bj the mar- 
quis a captne to Italj, and a gift to the king of the 
Romans, but he had not much to applaud his 
fortune, if the sentence of imprisonment and exile 
were changed from a fortress in the Alps to a 
monasterj in Asia But his daughter, before the 
national calamity, had been gi\en in marriage to a 
loung hero who continued the succession, and re- 
stoied the throne, of the Greek princes* The 
Tlitod ire La». V alour of Thcodore Lascans was sig- 
ofNicr ^ nalized in the two sieges of Constan- 
AD 1204 - 1222 . tjnopig After tlio flight ofMourzouflc, 
when the Latins were alrcadj in the citj, he 
offered himself as their emperor to the soldiers 
and people and Ins ambition, which might be 
Mrtuons, was undoubted!} braie Could he liaie 
infused a soul into the multitude, they might 
haie crushed the strangers under their feet their 
abject despair refused his aid, and Theodore retired 
to breathe the air of freedom in Anatolia, bejond 
the immediate Men and pursuit of the conquerors 
Under the title, at first of despot, and afterwards of 
emperor, he dren to his standard the bolder spmts, 
n ho were fortified against slai erj bj the contempt 
of life, and as eiery means nas lawful for the 
public safety, implored without scruple the alliance 
of the Turkish sultan Nice, nhcre Theodore 
established his residence, Prusa and Philadelphia, 
Smjrna and Ephesus, opened their gates to their 


deliverer be denied strength and reputation from 
his Mctones, and cien from his defeats and the 
successor of Constantine presened a fragment of 
the empire from the banks of the Mmandcr to the 
suburbs of Nicomedia, and at length of Constanti- 
nople Another portion, distant and _ , . 
obscure, was possessed by the lineal emperors ui 
heir of the Comneni, a son of the Tiehiwmd 
Miiuous Manuel, a grandson of the tyrant Andro- 
nicus His name was Alexius , and the epithet of 
great was applied perhaps to his stature, rather 
than to his exploits By the indulgence of the 
Angeli, he i\as appointed goiernor or duke of 
Trebizond * his birth gaie him ambition, the reso- 
lution independence, and aitlioiit changing his 
title, he reigned in peace from Sinope to the Fhasis, 
along the coast of the Black sea His nameless 
son and successor is described as the lassal of the 
sultan, whom he sericd with two hundred lances, 
that Comncnian prince was no more than duke of 
Trebizond, and the title of emperor was first assumed 
by the pride and cniy of the grandson of Alexius 
In the west, a third fragment w as sai cd The de<poi3 
from the common shipwreck by Mi- “tCp'rus- 
cbael, a bastard of the house of Angcli, w ho, before 
the rciolution, had been known as a hostage, a 
soldier, and a rebel His flight from the camp of 
tlie marquis Boniface secured bis freedom , by his 
marriage with the governor’s daughter, he com- 
manded the important place of Durazzo, assumed 
the title of despot, and founded a strong and con- 
spicuous principality in Epirus, ./Etolia, and Thes- 
saly, which have ever been peopled by a warlike 
race The Greeks, who had oITercd their service to 
their new sovereigns, were excluded by the haughty 
Latinsi^ from all civil and military honours, as a 
nation born to tremble and obey 'Their resentment 
prompted them to show that they might have been 
useful friends, since they could be dangerous ene- 
mies their nerves were braced by adversity what- 
ever was learned or holy, whatever was noble or 
valiant, rolled away into the independent states of 
Trebizond, Epirus, and Nice , and a single patri- 
cian IS marked by the ambiguous praise of attach- 
ment and loyalty to the Franks The vulgar herd 
of the cities and the country would have gladly 
submitted to a mild and regular servitude, and the 
transient disorders of war would have been ob- 
literated by some years of industry and peace But 
peace was banished, and industiy was crushed, iii 
the disorders of the feudal system The Jtoniaii 


Nicetas, (p 393)VilIehard(iiiin (Xo 
tc 20 21) Neither the marehal nor 
afford a gram of pit> for a t\raiit or rebel, tihobe punisb 
”**” 0 * 1 ?**'^?**^ wMmore unexampled than crime. 

of Atttdius, vhicli represents m basso relieio Ins ric 
J*” father Theodosius is still extant at Constant! 
Rsi»£. measured bj G> II ius (Topozrapli ix T) 

.ftrx.? p^’tSlf 

Gunther and the modern GreeKs eonrerninir this 
" ""’"'rtl'y of notice but it w eiii^ular enouRli 
IX C'TfKtatMtTie^r-™ ““quest, the |ioet Tzetzes (Chiliad, 
and a niai, sitting * matron who «aw an armj in the fornm 

Intid exclamation column clapping his hands, and uttering a 

■V, « Ttiedjujrti^ of Nice, Trebizond, and Epiras, (of which Nicetas 


Md , A P'ra^ofcor hope ) are learnedly explored, 
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emperors of Constantinople, if they \teTe endowed 
with abilities, were armed with power for the pro- 
tcUion of their subjects , their laws were luse, and 
their administration was simple The Latin throne 
was filled by a titular pnnee, the chief, and often 
the servant, of bis licentious confederates , the fiefs 
of the empire, from a kingdom to a castle, were 
held and ruled by the sword of the barons and 
their discord, poverty, and ignorance, extended the 
ramifications of tyranny to the most sequestered 
Milages The Greeks were oppressed bj the double 
weight of the priest, who was invested with tem- 
poral power, and of the soldier, a ho was inflamed 
by fanatic hatred , and the insuperable bar of re- 
ligion and language for ever separated the stranger 
and the native As long as the crusaders were 
united at Constantinople, the memorj of their con- 
quest, and the terror of their arms, imposed silence 
on the captive land their dispersion betrajed the 
smallness of their numbers and the defects of their 
discipline, and some failures and mischances re- 
vealed the secret, that tliej were not invincible 
As the fear of the Greeks abated, their hatred 
increased They murmured , thej conspired , and 
before a year of slarerj had elapsed, thej implored, 
or accepted, the succour of a barbarian, n hose power 
they had felt, and whose gratitude thej trusted * 

TheBuispmn conquerors had been 

mr. saluted with a solemn and early em- 
bassy from John, or Joannice, or Calo- 
John, the revolted chief of the Bulgarians and 
'Wallachians He deemed himself their brother, as 
the votary of the Roman pontiff, from whom he had 
received the regal title and a holy banner , and in 
the subversion of the Greek monarchy , he might 
aspire to the name of their friend and accomplice 
But Calo-John was astonished to find, that the count 
of Flanders had assumed the pomp and pndeof the 
successors of Constantine , and bis ambassadors 
were dismissed with a haughty message, that the 
rebel must deserve a pardon, by touching with bis 
forehead the footstool of the imperial throne His 
resentment* would have exhaled in acts of violence 
and blood , liis cooler policy watched the rising 
discontent of the Greeks, affected a tender concern 
for their suffenngs , and promised, that their first 
struggles for freedom should be supported by his 
person and kingdom The conspiracy was propa- 
gated by national hatred, the firmest band of asso- 
ciation and secrecy the Greeks were impatient to 
sheath their daggers in the breasts of the victonous 
strangers, but the execution was prudently de- 
layed, till Henry, the emperor's brother, bad trans- 
ported the flower of Ins troops beyond the Helles- 
pont Most of the towns and villages of Thrace 
were true to the moment and the signal and the 
Latins, without arms or suspicion, were slaughtered 


» Ji) Cslo-Jolitfs answer li> the nnne mav -u » 


by tlie vilc and merciless revenge of their slaves 
Prom Demotica, the first scene of the massacre, the 
surviving vassals of the count of St Pol escaped to 
Adnanople , but the French and Ycnetians, who 
occupied that city , were slam or expelled by the 
furious multitude, the garrisons that could effect 
their retreat fell back on each other towards the 
metropolis, and the fortresses, that separately stood 
against the rebels, were ignorant of each other’s 
and of their sovereign’s fate The voice of fame 
and fear announced the revolt of the Greeks and 
the rapid approach of their Bulgarian ally , and 
Calo-John, not depending on the forces of bis own 
kingdom, had drawn from the Scythian wilderness 
a body of fourteen thousand Coraans, who drank, as 
it was said, the blood of their captives, and sacn- 
ficed the Christians on the altars of their gods 
Alarmed by this sudden and grow ing danger, the 
emperor despatched a sw ift messengerto recall count 
Henry and his troops , and had Baldwin expected 
the return of his gallant brother, with a supply of 
twenty thousand Armenians, he might have en- 
countered the invader with cqnal numbers and a 
decisive superiority of arms and discipline But 
the spirit of chivalry could seldom discriminate 
cantion from cowardice , and the emperor took the 
field with a hundred and forty knights, and their 
train of archers and seijeants The marshal, who 
dissuaded and obeyed, led the vanguard in their 
march to Adnanople, the mam body was com- 
manded by the count of Blais , the aged doge of 
Venice followed with the rear, and their scanty 
numbers were increased from all sides by the fugi- 
tive Latins They undertook to besiege the rebels 
of Adnanople, and such was the pious tendency of 
the crusades, that they employed the holy week in 
pillaging the country for their subsistence, and in 
framing engines for the destruction of their fellovv- 
chnstians But the Latins were soon interrupted 
and alarmed by the light cavalry of the Comans, 
who boldly skirmished to the edge of their imper- 
fect lines and a proclamation was issued by the 
marshal of Romania, that, on the trumpet’s sound, 
the cavalry should mount and form , but that none, 
nndcr pain of death, should abandon themselves to 
a desultory and dangerous pursuit Thiswise in- 
junction was first disobeyed by the count of BIois, 
who involved the emperor m his rashness and rum" 
The Comans, of the Parthian or Tartar school, 
fled before their first charge , but after a career of 
two leagues, when the knights and their horses were 
almost breathless, they suddenly turned, rallied 
and encompassed the heavy squadrons of tlieFranks* 
The count was slain on the field, the « 
emperor was made prisoner, and if the iSS" 

one disdained to fly, if the other re- '"a’ d 1205 
fused to y leld, their personal bravery 


the twelfth and thirteenth erntanei on the lergrof MiKlaTir*'‘Ti‘“ 
p^ler part were |ngaiie. hul snme were MahomeMns and #1^ 

converted to Christianity (A D mo?hy Uwfi'h.TS 
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made a poor atonement for their ignorance, or 
neglect, of the duties of a general ' 

Proud of his victory and his royal prize, the Bul- 
garian advanced to relieve Adrianople and achieve 
the destruction of the Latins They must inciitahly 
have been destroyed, if the maishal of Romania had 
not displayed a cool courage and consummate skill 
uncommon in all ages, hut most uncommon in those 
times, nhen war was a passion, rather than a 
netreat of the science Ills gnef and fears were 

Lninn poured into the firm and faithful 
hosoni of the doge , but in the camp he dilTiised an 
assurance of safety, i>liich could only be realized 
by the general belief All day he maintained his 
perilous station betivecn the city and the barba- 
rians Yilleliardouin decamped in silence at the 
dead of night, and his masterly retreat of three 
days would have desen cd the praise of Xenophon 
and the ten thousand In the rear, the marshal 
supported the weight of the pursuit, in tlie front, 
he moderated the impatience of the fugitives , and 
whercser the Comans approached, they were re- 
pelled by a line of impenetrable spears On the 
third day, the weary troops beheld the sea, the 
solitary town of Rodosto.d and their friends, who 
had landed from the Asiatic shore They embraced, 
they wept, but they united their arms and counsels , 
and, in his brothel’s absence, count Henry assumed 
the legency of the empire, at once in a state of 
childhood and caducity « If the Gomans withdrew 
from the summer heats, seven thousand Latins, in 
the hour of danger, deserted Constantinople, their 
brethren, and their vows Some partial success 
was overbalanced by the loss of one hundred and 
twenty knights in the field of Kusium , and of the 
imperial domain, no more was left than the capital, 
with two or thiee adjacent fortresses on the shores 
of Europe and Asia The king of Bulgaria was 
resistless and inexorable, and Calo-Tohn respect- 
fully eluded the demands of the pope, who conjured 
his new proselyte to restore peace and the emperor 
to the afflicted Latins The deliverance of Baldwin 
was no longer, he said, in the power of man that 
Death of the P^nce had died in prison, and the 

emperor manner of Ins death is variously re- 
lated by Ignorance and credulity The lovers of a 
tragic legend will be pleased to hear, that the royal 
captive was tempted by the amorous queen of the Bul- 
garians , that his chaste refusal exposed him to the 
falsehood of a woman and the jealousy of a savage, 
that his hands and feet were severed from his body , 
that Ills bleeding trunk was cast among the carcasses 
of dogs and horses , and that he breathed three days, 
before he vv as dev oured by the birds of prey ^ About 


e Nintaa, from ignorance or raahca, imnntes the defeit to II 
cowaroicc of Dandoln (p 3S3 ) but V'lIIrhariinuin shares bis own glo 
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Nicelas* aru-'"*4?2'l ®’'‘lwin are related by Villehardniiin ai 
»n his Obffin iiT?~**®i omissions are supplied by Duran, 

“liou’i and to the end of his first book 


twenty years afterwards, in a vv ood of the N cthcriands, 
a hermit announced himself as the true Baldwin, 
the emperor of Constantinople, and law ful sovcicign 
of Flanders He related the wonders of his escape, 
his adventures, and his penance, among a people 
prone to believe and to rebel , and, in the first trans- 
port, Flanders acknowledged her long-lost sovereign 
Ashortcxamination before thcFrencli oourtdctcctcd 
the impostor, who was punished with an ignominious 
death , but the Flemings still adhered to the pleas- 
ing error , and the countess Jane is accused by the 
gravest historians of sacrificing to her ambition the 
life of an unfortunate father v 

In all civilized hostility, a ticaty is d,,, 

established for the exchange or ransom 
of prisoners , and if their captivity be so -a d ' isic. 
prolonged, their condition is known, '• 

and they arc treated accoiding to then rank with hu- 
manity or honour But the sav age Bulgarian vv as a 
stranger to the laws of war, his piisons vvercinvolved 
in daikness and silence, and above a ycai elapsed 
befoic the Latins could be assured of the death of 
Baldwin, before his brother, the regent Henry, 
would consent to assume the title of emperor His 
moderation was applauded by the Greeks as an act 
of rare and inimitable virtue Their light and per- 
fidious ambition w as eager to seize or anticipate 
the moment of a v acancy , vv hilc a law of succession, 
the guardian both of the prince and people, was 
gradually defined and confirmed in the hereditary 
monarchies of Europe In the support of the 
eastern empire, Henry was gradually left without 
an associate, as the heroes of the crusades retired 
from the world or from the war The doge of 
Venice, the venerable Dandolo, in the fulness of 
years and glory, sunk into the giave The marquis 
of Montferrat was slowly recalled from the Pelo- 
ponnesian war to the revenge of Baldwin and the 
defence of Tlicssalonica Some nice disputes of 
feudal homage and service were reconciled in a 
personal inteivievv between the emperor and the 
king they were firmly united by mutual esteem 
and the common danger , and their alliance was 
sealed by the nuptials of Henry with the daughtei 
of the Italian prinre He soon deplored the loss 
of his friend and fiither At tlie persuasion of 
some faithful Greeks, Boniface made a bold and 
successful inroad among the hills of Rhodope the 
Bulgarians fled on his approach , they assembled to 
harass his retreat On the intelligence that his 
rear was attacked, without waiting for any defensive 
armour, he leaped on horseback, couched his lance, 
and drove the enemies before him , but in the rash 
pursuit he was pierced with a mortal wound , and 

r After briisliiii;; away all doubtful and improbable circiimvianees, 
jve nia} nroi e the deatli of Balilvin I Bj the firm belief of the French 
barniit (Villehardouiii No 230 ) 2 Bj the declaration of ^lo-Jolin 
liinivelf who exciiaea hia not retca«in„ tlie ciptlve emperor qiiia 
tieliiinni carms exnoheiat cum carcere teneretur (Gesta Innocent III 
c 109 ' 

r ^®® "j® stsfy of thia impostor from the French and Flemish 
j writers in Ducaii„e Hist de C P in 9 and the ridiculous fables that 
I were beliei^d bj the monks of St Albans, in Matthew Pan , Hist 
Major p 271,272. 
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More probdbleac Our suspicions atc Confirmed by the 
coiiui of tbc w-ir auUiontj of a contemporary historian, 
who mentions the virtues of Alexandei n ith respect, 
and his faults uilh candour He describes the ju- 
dicious plan which had been formed for the con- 
duct of the •war Three Roman armies were des- 
tined to iinade Persia at the same time, and by 
dificrcnt roads But the operations of tlie cam- 
paign, though wisely concerted, were not evecuted 
cither with ability or success The first of these 
arnncs, as soon as it had entered the marshy plains 
of Babylon, towards the artificial conflux of the 
Euphrates and the Tigns,' was encompassed by the 
superior numbers, and destroyed by the arrows, of 
the enemy The alliance of Chosrocs king of 
Armenia,' and the long tract of mountainous coun- 
try, in which the Persian caialry was of little ser- 
vice, opened a secure entrance into the heart of 
Media, to the second of the Roman armies These 
brave troops laid waste the adjacent provinces, and 
by several successful actions against Artaxerxes, 
gave a faint colour to the emperor’s vanity But 
the retreat of this victorious army was imprudent, 
or at least unfortunate In repassing the moun- 
tains, great numbers of soldiers perished by the 
badness of the roads, and the severity of the winter 
season It had been resolved, that whilst these 
two gieat detachments penetrated into the opposite 
extremes of the Persian dominions, the mam body, 
under the command of Alevaiulcr himself, should 
support their attack, by invading the centre of the 
kingdom But the unexperienced youth, influenced 
by his mother’s counsels, and perhaps by liis own 
fears, deserted the bravest troops, and the fairest 
prospect of victoiy , and after consuming in Meso- 
potamia an inactive and inglorious summer, he led 
back to Antioch an army diminished by sickness, 
and provoked by disappointment The behaviour 
of Artaxerxes had been very diflcrent Flying 
with rapidity from the lulls of Media to the marshes 
of the Euphrates, be had every where opposed the 
invaders in person , and in either fortune had united 
with the ablest conduct the most undaunted reso- 
lution But in several obstinate engagements 
against the veteran legions of Rome, the Persian 
monarch had lost the flower of Ins troops Even 
his victories bad weakened his power Tbc favour- 
able opportunities of the absence of Alexander, and 
of the confusion that followed that emperor’s 
death, presented themselves in vain to his ambition 
Insteaa of expelling the Romans, as he pretended, 
from the continent of Asia, he found himself unable 
to wrest from their hands the little province of 
hfcsopotamia s 


The reign of Artaxerxes, w Inch from ciiancter and 
the last defeat of the Partluans lasted taxerx’t<i 
only fourteen years, forms a memorable * 
sera in tlic history of the East, and ev cn in that of 
Rome His character seems to have been marked 
by those bold and commanding features, that gene- 
rally distinguish the princes who conquer, from 
those who inhciit, an empire Till the last period 
of the Persian monarchy, his code of laws was 
respected as the ground-work of their civil and 
religious policy Several of his sayings are pre- 
served One of Ihcni in particular discov ers a deep 
insight into the constitution of gov ernment “ The 
authority of the prince," said Artaxerxes, “ must 
be defended by a military force , that force can only 
be maintained by taxes , all taxes must, at last, fall 
upon agriculture , and agriculture can never floiiiish 
except under the protection of justice and modera- 
tion”* Artaxerxes bequeathed his new empire, 
and his ambitious designs against the Romans, to 
Sapor, a son not unworthy of Ins great father , but 
those designs were too extensive for the power of 
Persia, and served only to involve both nations in 
a long senes of destructive wars and reciprocal 
calamities 

The Persians, long since civilized 
and corrupted, were very far from 
possessing the martial independence, and the intre- 
pid hardiness, both of mind and body, which have 
rendered the northern barbarians masters of the 
world The science of war, that constituted the 
more rational force of Greece and Rome, as it non 
docs of Europe, never made any considerable pro- 
gress in the East Those disciplined evolutions 
which harmonize and animate a confused multitude, 
were unknown to the Persians They were equally 
unskilled in the arts of constructing, besieging, or 
defending regular fortifications They trusted more 
to their numbers than to their courage , more to their 
courage than to their discipline The Their infantry 
infantiy was a half-armed spiritless-'*"''™'’*'*’’® 
crow d of peasants, levied in haste by the allurements 
of plunder, and as easily dispciscd by a victory as by 
a defeat The monarch and his nobles transported 
into the camp the pride and luxury of the seraglio 
Their military operations were impeded by a useless 
train of women, eunuchs, horses, and camels, and 
in the midst of a successful campaign, the Persian 
host was often separated or destroyed by an unex- 
pected famine * 

But the nobles of Persia, in the Tiinr caniiy 
bosom of luxury and despotism, pre- excellent 
served a strong sense of personal gallantry and 
national honour From the age of seven years they 
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the head of tbc king of Thessalonioa «as presented 
to Calo-John, who enjojed the honours, without the 
merit, of victory. It is here, at this mclanclioly 
event, that the pen or the voice of Jeffrey of Ville- 
hardouin seems to drop or to expire,’’ and if he 
still exercised his military office of marshal of Ro- 
mania, Ins subsequent exploits are buried in obli- 
vion ’ The character of Henry was not unequal to his 
arduous situation in the siege of Constantinople, 
and beyond the Hellespont, he had deserved the 
fame of a valiant knight and a skilful commander , 
and his courage u as tempered with a degree of 
prudence and mildness unknown to his impetuous 
brother In the double war against the Greeks of 
Asia and the Bulgarians of Europe, he Mas cier 
the foremost on shipboard or on horseback, and 
though he cautiously provided for the success of 
his arms, the drooping Latins were often roused by 
his example to sa\e and to second their fearless 
emperor But such efforts, and some supplies of 
men and monc3 from France, were of less avail 
than the errois, the cruelty, and death, of their most 
formidable adicrsaiy When the despair of the 
Greek subjects insited Calo-John as their deliverer, 
they hoped that he would protect their liberty and 
adopt their law s they were soon taught to compare 
the degrees of national ferocity, and to execrate 
the savage conqueror, who no longer dissembled his 
intention of dispeopling Thrace, of dcniohshing the 
cities, and of transplanting the inhabitants bejond 
the Danube Many towns and villages of Thrace 
were already evacuated , a heap of ruins marked 
the place of Philippopolis, and a similar calamity 
was expected at Demotica and Adnanople, by the 
first authors of the reiolt They raised a cry of 
grief and repentance to the throne of Heniy the 
emperor alone had the magnanimity to forgive and 
trust them No more than four hundred knights, 
with their seijeants and archers, could be assembled 
under Ins banner , and with this slender force he 
fought and repulsed the Bulgarian, who, besides 
his infantry, was at the head of forty thousand 
horse In this expedition, Henrj felt the difference 
between a hostile and a friendly country , the re- 
maining cities were preserved by his arms, and the 
saiage, with shame and loss, was compelled to re- 
linquish his prej The siege of Thessalonioa was 
the last of the mils which Calo-John inflicted or 
suffered , he was stabbed in the night in his tent 
and the general, perhaps the assassin, who found 
him welteung m his blood, aseiibed the blow with 
general applause to the ladce of St Demetrius ^ 
After several victones, the prudence of Henry con- 
cluded an honourable peace with the successor of 
the tyrant, and with the Greek princes of Nice and 


h yillehardnuin No aW 1 nuote mil, . 
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Epirus If he ceded some doubtful limits, an ample 
kingdom was reserved for himself and Ins feudato- 
ries , and his reign, which lasted only ten years, 
afforded a short interval of prosperity and peace 
Far above the narrow policy of Baldwin and Boni- 
face, he freely intrusted to tbc Greeks the most 
important offices of the slate and army and this 
liberality of sentiment and practico was the moic 
seasonable, as the piinccs of Nice and Epiiiis had 
already learned to seduce and employ the merce- 
nary valour of the Latins It was the aim of 
Henry to unite and reward his deserving subjects 
of every nation and language, but he appeared 
less solicitous to accomplish the impracticable union 
of the two churches Pciagius, tbc pope’s legate, 
who acted ns the sovereign of Constantinople, had 
interdicted tbc worship of the Greeks, and sternly 
imposed the payment of tithes, the double proces- 
sion of the Holy Ghost, and a blind obedience to 
the Roman pontiff As the weaker party, they 
pleaded the duties of conscience, andimploied the 
rights of toleration “ Our bodies," they said, “ arc 
Cffisar’s, but our souls belong only to God ’’ The 
persecution was checked by the firmness of the em- 
peror ,’ and if we can believe that the same prince 
was poisoned by the Greeks themselves, we must 
entertain a contemptible idea of the sense and 
gratitude of mankind His valour vvas a vulgar at- 
tribute, which he shared with ten thousand knights , 
but Henry possessed the superior courage to oppose, 
in a superstitious age, the pride and avarice of the 
clergy In the cathedral of St Sophia he pre- 
sumed to place his throne on the right hand of the 
patriarch , and this presumption excited the sharp- 
est censure of pope Innocent the third By a salu- 
tary edict, one of the first examples of the laws of 
mortmain, he prohibited the alienation of fiefs 
many of the Latins, desirous of returning to Europe, 
resigned their estates to the church for a spiritual 
or temporal reward , these holy lands wcie imme- 
diately discharged from military service, and a 
colony of soldiers would have been gradually trans- 
formed into a college of priests “ 

The virtuous Henry died at Tlicssa- 
lonica, in the defence of that kingdom, niy enipemr of 
and of an infant, the son of his fiicnd 
Boniface In the two first empcrois of ** 

Constantinople the male line of the counts of Flan- 
ders vvas extinct But their sister Yolande was the 
wife of a French prince, the mother of a numerous 
progeny , and one of her daughters had married 
Andrew king of Hungary, a brave and pious cham- 
pion of the cross By seating him on the By/antino 
throne, the barons of Romania would haveacquiicd 
the forces of a neighbouring and warlike kingdom , 


m me Holy wpiilclirc, and rontuned a divine ointment wliicli divtillsd 
duly md atupcndoiis miracica (DiicniiRc, Hist de C P V 4 ) “ 
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but tbe prudent Andrew revered the laws of succes- 
sion , ind tbe princess Yolandc, with her husband 
Peter of Courtena}, count of Auxcrie, was invited 
bj the Latins to assume tbe empire of the East The 
royal birth of his father, the noble origin of liis 
mother, recommended to the barons of Franco the 
first cousin of their king His reputation was fair. 
Ills possessions were ample, and, in the bloody cru- 
sade against tbe Albigcois, the soldiers and the 
priests had been abundantly satisfied of Ins /cal and 
valour Vanity might applaud the elevation of a 
French emperor of Constantinople , but prudence 
must pity, rather than envy, his treacherous and 
imaginary greatness To assert and adorn his title, 
be was reduced to sell or mortgage the best of Ins 
patrimony By these expedients, the liberality of 
ins roy al kinsman Philip Augustus, and the national 
spirit of chivalry, he was enabled to pass the Alps 
at the head of one hundred and forty knights, and 
five thousand five hundred serjeants and archers 
After some hesitation, pope Honorius the third w as 
persuaded to crown the successor of Constantine 
but he performed the ceremony in a church without 
the walls, lest he should seem to imply or to bestow 
any right of sovereignty over the ancient capital of 
the empire The Venetians had engaged to transport 
Peter and liis forces beyond the Adriatic, and the 
empress, with her four children, to the Byzantine 
palace , but they required, as the price of their ser- 
vice, that he should recover Durazzo from the despot 
of Epirus Michael Angclns, or Comnenus, the 
first of Ins dynasty, had bequeathed the succession 
of his power and ambition to Theodore, his legiti- 
mate brother, who already threatened and invaded 
the establishments of the Latins After discharging 
his debt by a fruitless assault, the emperor raised 
the siege to prosecute a long and perilous journey 
over land fiom Durazzo to Thessalonica He was 
soon lost in the mountains of Epirus the passes 
were fortified, liis provisions exhausted he was 
delayed and deceived by a treacherous ncgociation , 

His cb tiv t and Pdc of Courtcnaj and the 

dsith, Roman legate had been arrested in a 
A D U17-12I9 banquet, the French troops, without 
leaders or hopes, were eager to exchange their arms 
for the delusive promise of mercy and bread The 
Vatican thundered, and the impious Theodore was 
threatened with the vengeance of earth and heaven , 
but the captive emperor and his soldiers were for- 
gotten, and the reproaches of the pope are confined 
to the imprisonment of bis legate No sooner was 
he satisfied by the deliverance of the priest and a 
promise of spintual obedience, than he pardoned 
and protected the despot of Epirus His peremptoiy 
commands suspended the ardour of the Venetians 
and the king of Hungary, and it was only by a 
natural or untimely death" that Peter of Courtenay 
w as released from his hopeless captiv ity “ 


" Airopolita (c 14 ) affirms tliat Peter of Courtenay died by • 
.r 1 J ^"“*“'1’“' VereirlloO but from his dirk expression' 
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T*'®‘-t'r'>niUe of Aiixerre delais tlie emperor * dei 
111 tbe year 1219 and Auxerre is in the neighbourhood of Courteu 


The long ignorance of his fate, and Robert emperor 
the presence of the lawful sovereign, "fConainntino 
of Yolandc, Ins wife or widow, de- A D 1221—1228 
laycd the proclamation of a new emperor Be- 
fore her death, and in the midst of her grief, she 
was delivered of a son, who was named Baldwin, 
the last and most unfortunate of the Latin princes 
of Constantinople His birth endeared him to the 
barons of Romania, but his childhood would have 
prolonged the troubles of a minority, and his claims 
were superseded by the elder claims of his brethren 
The first of these, Philip of Courtenay, who derived 
from his mother the inheritance of Namur, had the 
wisdom to prefer the substance of a marquisatc to 
the shadow of an empire, and on his refusal 
Robert, the second of the sons of Peter and Yolande, 
was called to the throne of Constantinople Warned 
by Ills father’s mischance, he pursued his slow and 
secure journey through Gcnnany and along the 
Danube a passage w ns opened by his sister's mar- 
riage with the King of Hungary , and the emperor 
Robert was crow ned by the patriarch in the cathe- 
dral of St Sophia But his reign w as an mra of 
calamity and disgrace and the colony , as it w as 
styled, of New France, yielded on all sides to the 
Greeks of Nice and Epirus After a victory, which 
he owed to his perfidy rather than his courage, 
Theodore Angclus entered the kingdom of Thessa- 
lonica, expelled the feeble Demetrius, the son of 
the marquis Boniface, creeted his standard on tho 
walls of Adrianople, and added, by his vanity, a 
third or fourth name to the list of riv al emperors 
The relics of the Asiatic prov incc were swept away 
by John Vataces, the son-in-law and successor of 
Theodore Lascaris, and who, in a triumphant reign 
of thirty-three years, displayed the virtues of both 
peace and war Under his discipline the swords of 
tlic French mercenaries were the most elfcctual in- 
strument of his conquests, and their desertion from 
the service of their country was at once a symptom 
and a cause of the rising ascendant of the Greeks 
By the construction of a fleet, he obtained the com- 
mand of the Hellespont, reduced the islands of 
Lesbos and Rhodes, attacked the Venetians of 
Caiidia, and intercepted the rare and parsimonious 
succours of the west Once, and once only, the 
Latin emperor sent an army against Vataces , and 
in the defeat of that army, the veteran knights, the 
last of the original conquerors, w ere left on the field 
of battle But the success of a foreign enemy was 
less painful to the pusillanimous Robert than the 
insolence of his Latin Subjeets, who confounded the 
weakness of the emperor and of the empire His 
personal misfortunes will prove the anarchy of the 
government and the ferociousness of the times 
The amorous youth had neglected his Greek bride, 
the daughter of Vataces, to introduee into the 
palaee a beautiful maid, of a private, though noble, 

“ Ills reipn anil deatli of Peter of Courleiiav, in Ducinite, (Hct. 
oe C P 1 II c 22—28 ) who feebly strnes to excuse Ihe neglect of llie 
emperor by Honorius III 
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faiiiily of Artois , and her mother had been tempted 
by the lustre of the purple to forfeit her engage- 
ments with a gentleman of Burgundy His love 
was con\ erted into rage , he assembled his friends, 
forced the palace gates, threw the mother into the 
sea, and inhumanly cut off the nose and lips of the 
wife or concubine of the emperor Instead of 
punishing the offender, the barons avowed and ap- 
plauded the savage deed,P which, as a prince and as 
a man, it was impossible that Baldwin should for- 
gne He escaped from the guilty city to implore 
the justice or compassion of the pope the emperor 
was coolly exhorted to return to his station , before 
he could obey, he sunk under the weight of grief, 
shame, and impotent resentment s 
Baldwin II and It was only in the age of chivalrj 
John of Brienne, that valoiir could asccnd from a pn- 
™uIulnople,"" late station to the thrones of Jerusa- 
A D 1S28-1S37 Constantinople The titular 

kingdom of Jerusalem had dciohed to Mary, 
the daughter of Isabella and Conrad of Mont- 
ferrat, and the grand-daughter of Almeric or 
Amaury She was given to John of Brienne, of a 
noble family in Champagne, by the public voice, 
and the judgment of Philip Augustus, who named 
him as the most worthy champion of the Holy Land ^ 
In the fifth crusade, he led a hundred thousand 
Latins to the conquest of Egjpt, by him the siege 
of Damietta w'as achieved , and the subsequent fail- 
ure was justly ascribed to the pride and avarice of 
the legate After the marriage of his daughter with 
Frederic the second,* he was provoked by the empe- 
ror's ingratitude to accept the command of the army 
of the church , and though advanced in life, and 
despoiled of royalty, the sw’ord and spirit of John 
of Bnenne were still ready for the service of Chris- 
tendom In the seven j ears of his brother’s reign, 
Baldwin of Courtenay had not emerged from a state 
of childhood, and the barons of Romania felt the 
strong necessity of placing the sceptre in the hands 
of a man and a hero The veteran king of Jeru- 
salem might have disdained the name and oflicc of 
regent, they agreed to invest him for his life with 
the title and prerogatives of emperor, on the sole 
condition, that Baldwin should marry Ins second 
daughter, and succeed at a mature age to the throne 
of Constantinople The expectation, both of the 
Greeks and Latins, was kindled by the renown, the 
choice, and the presence of John of Brienne and 
they admired his martial aspect, his green and 
vigorous age of more than fourscore years, and his 


P Minnus Simitus (Secreli Fidcliiim Criici-., 1 ii n 4 c 18 n 7 
Is TO mneh drli|.lileil witli this bloody deed that he Iras tnnsrnbed^ 


si7e and stature, which surpassed the common mea- 
sure of mankind * But avarice, and the love of 
ease, appear to have chilled the ardour of enter- 
prise Ins troops were disbanded, and two years 
rolled away without action or honour, till he was 
awakened by the dangerous alliance of Vataces 
emperor of Nice, and of Azan king of Bulgaria 
They besieged Constantinople by sea and land, 
with an army of one hundred thousand men, and a 
fleet of three hundred ships of war , while the entire 
force of the Latin emperor was reduced to one bun- 
dled and sixtj' knights, and a small addition of 
serjeants and archers I tremble to relate, that in- 
stead of defending th^ city, the hero made a sally 
at the head of his cavalrj , and that of forty-eight 
squadrons of thccncmj, no more than three escaped 
from the edge of Ins invincible sword Fired by his 
example, the infantry and the citizens boarded the 
vessels that anchored close to the walls , and twenty- 
five were dragged in tnumpli into the harbour of 
Constantinople At the summons of the emperor, 
the vassals and allies armed in her defence , broke 
through every obstacle that opposed their passage , 
and, in the succeeding year, obtained a second vic- 
tory over the same enemies By the rude poets of 
the age, John of Brienne is compared to Hector 
Roland, and Judas Maccabmus " but their credit, 
and his glory, receives some abatement from the 
silence of the Greeks The empire was soon deprived 
of the lastof her champions and the dj mg monarch 
w as ambitious to enter paradise in the habit of a 
Franciscan friar* 

In the double victory of John of 
Brienne, I cannot discover the name or 
exploits ofhis pupil Baldwin, who had A d issi 
attained the age of military service, ^ 
and who succeeded to the imperial dignity on the 
decease of his adoptive father r The roj^al youth 
was employed on a commission more suitable to his 
temper , he was sent to visit the western courts, of 
the pope more especially, and of the king of France , 
to exeite their pity by the view of his innocence 
and distress , and to obtain some supplies of men or 
money for the relief of the sinking empire He 
thrice repeated these mendicant visits, in which he 
seemed to prolong his stay, and postpone his return , 
of the live and twenty years of his reign a greater 
number were spent abroad than at home , and in no 
place did the emperor deem himself less free and 
secure than in his native countrj and his capital 
On some public occasions, his vanity might be 
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soothed b} the title of Augastns, and by tlic hon- 
ours of tlie purple, and at the general council of 
Lyons, when Frederic the second was excommuni- 
cated and deposed, his oriental colleague was 
enthroned on the right hand of the pope But bow 
often was the exile, the vagrant, the imperial beg- 
gar, humbled with scorn, insulted with pity, and 
degraded in his on n eyes and those of the nations * 
In his first visit to England, he was stopped at 
Doserby a scsere reprimand, that he should pre- 
sume, without lease, to enter an independent king- 
dom After some delay, Baldwin, however, was 
permitted to pursue his journey, was entertained 
with cold cisilit},and thairkfully departed with a 
present of ses en hundred marks ’ From the nv aricc 
of Rome, he could only obtain the proclamation of 
a crusade, and a treasure of indulgences a coin, 
whose currency was depreciated bj too frequent and 
indiscnminate abuse His birth and misfortunes 
recommended him to the gencrositj of his cousin 
Lewis the ninth , but the martial zeal of the saint 
svas diverted from Constantinople to Egypt and 
Palestine, and the public and prisatc poverty of 
Baldnin was alleviated, for a moment, by the alien- 
ation of the marquisate of Namur and the lordship 
of Courtenay, the Inst remains of his inhentance “ 
Bj such shameful or ruinous expedients, he once 
more returned to Romania, with an arnij of thirty 
thousand soldiers, whose numbers were doubled in 
the apprehension of the Greeks His first des- 
patches to Franco and England announced his vie- 
tories and his hopes he had reduced the country 
round the capital to the distance of three dajs’ jour- 
nej , and if he succeeded against an important 
though nameless city, (most probably Chiorli,) the 
frontier would be safe and the passage accessible 
But these expectations (if Baldwin was sincere) 
quickly vanished like a dream, the troops and 
treasures of France melted away in his unskilful 
bands, and the throne of the Latin emperor was 
protected by a dishonourable alliance with the 
Turks and Comans To secure the former, he con- 
sented to bestow his niece on the unbelieving sultan 
of Cogni , to please the latter, he complied with 
their pagan ntes , a dog was sacnficed between the 
two armies , and the contracting parties tasted each 
other’s blood, as a pledge of their fidelity •’ In the 
palace, or prison, of Constantinople the successor of 
Augustus demolished the vacant houses for winter- 
fuel, and stripped the lead from the churches for the 
daily expense of his family Some usurious loans 
were dealt with a scanty hand by the merchants of 
Italj , and Philip, his son and heir, was pawned at 
Venice as the secuiity for a debt ' Thirst, hunger. 


and nakedness, are positive evils , but wealth is re- 
lative , and a prince, who would be rich in a private 
station, may be exposed by the increase of Ins wants 
to all the anxiety and bitterness of povertj 
But in this abject distress, the cm- „„„„ 

peror and empire were still possessed inorns 
of an ideal treasure, which drew its fantastic value 
from the superstition of the Christian world The 
merit of the true cross was somew hat impaired by its 
frequent division , and a long captivity among tlye 
infidels might shed some suspicion on the fragments 
that were produced in the cast and west But an- 
other relic of the Passion was preserved in the im- 
perial chapel of Constantinople, and the crown of 
thorns which had been placed on the head of Christ 
was equally precious and authentic It had formerly 
been the practice of the Egyptian debtors to de- 
posit, as a security, the mummies of their parents , 
and both their honour and their religion were bound 
for the redemption of the pledge In the same 
manner, and in the absence of the emperor, the 
barons of Romania borrowed the sum of thirteen 
thousand one hundred and thirty-four pieces of 
gold,** on the credit of the holy crown they failed 
in their performance of the contract, and a rich 
Venetian, Nicholas Qucrini, undertook to satisfy 
their impatient creditors, on condition that the relic 
should be lodged at Venice, to become Ins absolute 
property, if it were not redeemed within a short and 
definite term The barons apprized their sovereign 
of the hard treaty and impending loss , and as the 
empire could not alTord a ransom of seven thousand 
pounds sterling, Baldwin was anxious to snatch the 
prize from the Venetians, and to vest it with more 
honour and emolument in the hands of the most 
Christian king* Yet the negociation was attended 
with some delicacy In the purchase of relics, the 
saint would have started at the guilt of simony , but 
if the mode of expression w ere changed, he might 
lawfully repay thedebt, accept the gift, and acknow- 
ledge the obligation His ambassadors, two Domi- 
nicans, were despatched to Venice, to redeem and 
receive the holy crown, which had escaped the 
dangers of the sea and the galleys of Vataces On 
opening a wooden box, they recognized the seals of 
the doge and barons, vvhicli were applied on a shrine 
of silver and within this shrine the monument of 
the Passion was enclosed in a golden vase The 
reluctant Venetians yielded to justice and power 
the emperor Frederic granted a free and honourable 
passage, the court of France advanced as far as 
Troyes in Champagne, to meet with devotion this 
inestimable relic it was borne in triumph through 
Pans hy the king himself, barefoot, and in his shirt , 
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and a free gift of ten thousand marks of siher re- 
conciled Baldwin to Ins loss The success of this 
transaction tempted the Latin emperor to oiler with 
the same gencrosit} the lemaining furniture of his 
chapel / a large and authentic portion of the true 
cross , the hahj-linen of the Son of God , the lance, 
the sponge, and the chain, of his Passion , the rod of 
Moses , and part of the skull of St John the baptist 
For the reception of these spiritual treasures, twenty 
thousand marks were expended b} St Louis on a 
st^tel} foundation, the holy chapel of Pans, on which 
the muse of Boileau has bestowed a comic immor- 
tality The truth of such remote and ancient relics, 
which cannot be proved by any human testimony, 
must he admitted by those who believe in the mira- 
cles which they have performed About the middle 
of the last age, an inveterate ulcer w'as touched and 
cured fay a holy prickle of the holy crown s the 
prodigy IS attested by the most pious and enlighten- 
ed Christians of France , nor w'lll the fact be easily 
disproied, except by those who are armed with a 
general antidote against religious credulity '* 
Prozresaerthe The Latins of Constantinople! were 
*a*d'’ encompassed and pressed 

1237—1261 their sole hope, the last delay of their 
ruin, was in the dnision of their Greek and Bulga- 
rian enemies , and of tins hope they w'cre deprived 
by the superior arras andpolicy of Vataces emperor 
of Nice From the Propontis to the rocky coast of 
Pamphy Iia, Asia was peaceful and prosperous under 
his reign and the events of every campaign ex- 
tended Ins influence in Europe The strong cities 
of the hills of Macedonia and Thrace were rescued 
from the Bulgarians , and their kingdom was cir- 
cumscribed by its present and proper limits, along 
the southern banks of the Danube The sole em- 
peror of the Romans could no longer brook that a 
lord of Epirus, a Comnenian prince of the west, 
should presume to dispute or share the honours of 
the purple , and the humble Demetrius changed the 
colour of his buskins, and accepted with gratitude 
the appellation of despot His own subjects were 
exasperated by his baseness and incapacity they 
implored the protection of their supreme lord After 
some resistance, the kingdom of Thcssalonica was 
united to the empire of Nice , and Vataces reigned 
without a competitor from the Turkish borders to 
the Adriatic gulf The princes of Em ope revered 
his merit and power, and had he subscribed an 
orthodox creed, it should seem that the pope would 
have abandoned without reluctance the Latin throne 
of Constantinople But the death of Vataces the 
short and busy reign of Theodore Ins son, and the 

]J.rt RoynVTffinvrra de 
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helpless infaney of his grandson John, suspended 
the restoration of the Greeks In the next chapter, 
I shall explain their domestic revolutions , in this 
place, it will be siiflicient to observe, tliat the young 
prince was oppressed by the ambition of his guar- 
dian and colleague Michael Palmolo- . 

, , , . . Miclnel Palivo 

gus, who displayed the virtues and lo,,us tiie Greek 

vices that belong to the founder of a *a**d'i 259 
new dynasty The emperor Baldwin ’ 

had flattered himself, that he might recover some 
provinces or cities by an impotent negociation His 
ambassadors were dismissed from Nice with mockery 
and contempt At every place which they named, 
Palasologus alleged some special reason, which 
rendered it dear and valuable in his eyes in the 
one he was born , in another he had been fust pro- 
moted to military command , and in a third he had 
enjoyed, and hoped long to enjoy, the pleasures of 
the chacc “ And what then do you^pioposeto give 
US’” said the astonished deputies “Nothing,” 
replied the Greek, “ not a foot of land If yoiir 
master be desirous of peace, let him pay me, as an 
annual tribute, the sum which he receives from the 
trade and customs of Constantinople On these 
terms I may allow him to reign If he refuses, it is 
war lam not ignorant of the art of war, and I 
trust the event to God and my sword An expe- 
dition against the despot of Epirus was the first 
prelude of his arms If a victory was followed by 
a defeat , if the race of the Comneni or Angch sur- 
vived in those mountains his clTorts and Ins reign, 
the captivity of Villehardouin, prince of Achaia, 
deprived the Latins of the most active and powerful 
vassal of their expiring monarchy Thcrepublus 
of Venice and Genoa disputed, in the first of their 
naval wars, the command of the sea and the com- 
merce of the cast Pride and interest attached the 
Venetians to the defence of Constantinople , their 
rivals were tempted to promote the designs of her 
enemies, and the alliance of the Genoese with the 
schismatic conqueror provoked the indignation of 
the Latin church * 

Intent on this great object, the cm- „ 
peror Michael visited in person and rrcoierediiytho 
strengthened the troops and foitifica- ®a'd''’i 2 oi 
tions of Thrace The remains of the 
Latins were driven from their last possessions ho 
assaulted without success the suburb of Galata 
and corresponded with a perfidious haion, who 
proved unwilling or unable to open the gates of the 
metropolis The next spring, his favourite general 
Alexius Strategopulus, whom he had decorated 
with the title of C.Lsar, passed the Hellespont with 
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eight hundred lior^e and some infanti^,'" on a se- 
cret expedition His instructions enjoined him to 
approach, to listen, to watch, but not to risk any 
doubtful or dangerous enterprise against the city 
The adjacent territory between the Propontis and 
the Black sea was cultivated by a hardy race of 
peasants and outlaws, exercised in arms, uncertain 
in their allegiance, but inclined by language, reli- 
gion, and present adiantago, to the party of the 
Greeks They were styled the volunteet s," and bj 
their free service the army of Alexius, with the 
regulars of Thrace and the Coman auxiliaries,” was 
augmented to the number of live and twenty thou- 
sand men By the ardour of the volunteers, and bj 
his own ambition, the Caesar was stimulated to dis- 
obey the precise orders of his master, in the just con- 
fidence that success would plead his pardon and 
reward The weakness of Constantinople, and the 
distress and terror of the Latins, were familiar to 
the observation of the volunteers and they repre- 
sented the present moment as the most propitious to 
surprise and conquest A lash youth, the new 
governoV of the Venetian colony, had sailed aw ay 
w ith thirty galleys, and the best of the French knights, 
on a wild expedition to Daphnusia, a tow n on the 
Black sea, at the distance of forty leagues , and the 
remaining Latins w ere without strength or suspicion 
They were informed that Alexius had passed the 
Hellespont , but their apprehensions were lulled by 
the smallness of his original numbers and their im- 
prudence had not watched the subsequent increase 
of his arm} If he left his main body to second and 
support his operations, he might advance unper- 
ceivcd in the night with a chosen detachment 
While some applied scaling ladders to the lowest 
part of the w'alls, the} were secure of an old Greek, 
who rould introduce their companions through a 
subterraneous passage into his house, they could 
soon on the inside break an entrance through the 
golden gate, which had been long obstructed , and 
the conqueror would be in the heart of the city, 
before the Latins were conscious of their danger 
After some debate, the Cissar resigned himself to the 
faith of the volunteers , they were trust} , bold, and 
successful , and in descnbing the plan, I have 
already related the execution and success a But 
no sooner had Alexius passed the threshold of the 
golden gate, than he trembled at his own rashness, 
he paused, he deliberated , till the desperate volun- 
teers urged him forward, by the assurance that in 
retreat lay the greatest and most inevitable danger 
Whilst the Gmsar kept his regulars in firm array, 
the Gomans dispersed themselves on all sides , an 
alarm was sounded, and the threats of fiie and 
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pillage compelled the citizens to a decisive resolu- 
tion The Greeks of Constantinople rcmcrnbcrcd 
tbcir native sovereigns , the Genoese merchants their 
recent alliance and Venetian foes, every quarter 
was in arms , and the air resounded witl a general 
acclamation of “ Long life and victory to Michael 
and John, the august emperors of the Romans 
Their rival, Baldwin, was awakened by the sound , 
but the most pressing danger could not prompt him 
to draw his sword in the defence of a city which he 
deserted, perhaps, with more pleasure than regret 
he fled from the palace to the sca-shorc, where he 
descried the welcome sails of the fleet returning from 
the V am and fruitless attempt on Daphniisn Con- 
stantinople was irrecoverably lost but the Latin 
emperor and the principal families cmbaikcd on 
board the Venetian galleys, and steered for the isle 
of Euboea, and afterw ards for Italy , w here the i oyal 
fugitive was entertained by the pope and Sicilian 
king with a mixture of contempt and pity From 
the loss of Constantinople to his death, he con- 
sumed thirteen years, soliciting the catholic powers 
to join in Ins restoration the lesson had been fami- 
liar to his youth , nor was his last exile more indi- 
gent or shameful than his three former pilgrimages 
to the courts of Europe His son Philip was the 
heir of an ideal empire , and the pretensions of /as 
daughter Catharine wore transported by her mar- 
riage to Charles of Valois, the brother of Philip the 
Fair, king of France The house of Courtenay 
was represented in the female line by successne 
alliances, till the title of emperor of Constantinople, 
too bulky and sonorous for a private name, modestly 
expired in silence and oblivion i 
After the narrative of the expcdi- ^ 

lions of the Latins to Palestine and qucnro or the 
Constantinople, I cannot dismiss the 
subject without revolving the general consequences 
on the countries that were the scene, and on tbo 
nations that were the actors, of these memorable 
crusades ' As soon as the arms of the Franks were 
withdrawn, the impression, though not the mcnioiy , 
was erased in the Mahometan realms of Egypt and 
Syna The faithful disciples of the prophet were 
never tempted by a profane desire to study tlielaws 
or language of the idolaters , nor did the simplicity 
of their primitive manners receive the slightest 
alteration from their intercourse in peace and war 
with the unknow n strangers of the west The Greeks, 
who thought themselves proud, hut who were only 
vain, showed a disposition somewhat less inflexible 
In the eflbrts for the recovery of their empire, they 
emulated the valour, discipline, and tactics, of 
their antagonists The modern literature of the west 
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they might justly despise, but its ficc spirit would 
instruct them in the rights of man , and some insti- 
tutions of public and private life were adopted from 
the French The correspondence of Constantinople 
and Italy diffused the knowledge of the Latin 
tongue , and several of the fathers and classics were 
’ at length honoured with a Greek version * But the 
national and religious prejudices of the orientals 
were inflamed by persecution , and the reign of 
the Latins confirmed the separation of the two 
churches 

we compare, at the cera of the crusades, the 
Latins of Europe with the Greeks and Arabians, 
their respective degrees of knowledge, industry, 
and art, our rude ancestors must be content with the 
third rank in the scale of nations Their successive 
improvement and present superiority may be as- 
cribed to a peculiar energy of character, to an active 
and imitative spirit, unknown to their more polished 
rivals, who at that time were in a stationary or 
1 etrograde state With such a disposition, the Latins 
should have denved the most earlj and essential 
benefits from a senes of events which opened to 
their eyes the prospect of the world, and introduced 
them to a long and frequent intercourse with the 
more cultivated regions of the east The first and 
most obvious progress was in trade and manufae- 
•tures, in the arts which are strongly prompted by 
the thirst of wealth, the calls of necessity, and the 
gratification of the sense of vanity Among the 
crowd of unthinking fanatics, a captive or a pilgrim 
miglit sometimes observe the superior refinements 
of Cairo and Constantinople the first importer of 
wind-mills* was the benefactor of nations, and if 
such blessings arc enjoyed without any grateful 
rcmembiance, history has condescended to notice 
the more apparent luxuries of silk and sugar, 
which were transported into Italy from Greece and 
Egypt But the intellectual w'ants of the Latins j 
were more slowly felt and supplied , the ardour of ! 
studious curiosity vv as aw akened in Europe bj difler- * 
ent causes and more recent events , and, in the ago 1 
of the crusades, they viewed with careless indiffer- 
ence the literature of the Greeks and Arabians 
Some rudiments of mathematical and medicinal 
knowledge might be imparted in practice and in 
figures , necessity might produce some interpreters 
for the grosser business of merchants and soldiers, 
but the commerce of the orientals had not diffused 
the study and knowledge of their languages in the 
schools of Europe “ If a similar pnnciple of religion 
repulsed the idiom of the Koran, it should Lve 
excited their patience and curiosity to understand 
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the oiiginal text of the gospel , and the same gram- 
mar would have unfolded the sense of Plato and 
the beauties of Homer Yet in a icign of sixty 
^cars, the Latins of Constantinople disdained the 
speech and learning of their subjects, and the 
manuscripts were the only treasures which the 
natives might enjoy without rapine or envy Aris- 
totle was indeed the oracle of the western universi- 
ties, but it was a barbarous Anstotle , and, instead 
of ascending to the fountain head, lus Latin votaries 
humbly accepted a corrupt and remote version from 
the Jews and Moors of Andalusia The principle 
of the crusades was a savage fanaticism, and the 
most important effects were analogous to the cause 
Each pilgrim was ambitious to return with liis 
sacred spoils, the relics of Greece and Palestine 
and each relic was preceded and followed by a tram 
of miracles and v isions The belief of the catholics 
was corrupted by new legends, their practice by 
new superstitions, and the establishment of the 
inquisition, the mendicant orders of monks and 
fnars, the last abuse of indnlgcnces, and the final 
progress of idolatry, flowed from the baneful foun- 
tain of the holy war The active spirit of the 
Latins preyed on the vitals of their reason and reli- 
gion , and if the ninth and tenth centuries were Ihc 
times of darkness, the thirteenth and tourteenth 
were the age of absurdity and fable > 

In the profession of Christianity, m the cultiva- 
tion of a fertile land, the noribern conquerors oftlw 
Roman empire insensibly mingled with the pio- 
vincials, and rekindled the embers of the arts of 
antiquity Tlicir settlements about the age of 
i Charlemagne had acquired some degree of older 
and stability, when they were overwhelmed by new 
swarms of invaders, the Normans, Saracens, and 
Hungarians, who rcplunged the western countiics 
of Europe into their former state of anarchy and 
barbarism About the eleventh century, the second 
tempest bad subsided by the expulsion or convei- 
sion of the enemies of Christendom the tide of 
civilization, winch had so long ebbed, began to flow' 
with a steady and accelerated course , and a fairei 
prospect was opened to the hopes and efforts of the 
rising generations Great was the increase, and 
rapid the piogress, during the two hundred years of 
tlie crusades , and some philosophers have ap- 
plauded the propitious influence of these holy wars, 
which appear to me to have checked rather than 
forwarded the matunty of Europe * The lives and 
labours of millions, wliieli were buried in the east, 
would Lave been more profitably employed in the 
improvement of their native country the accumu- 
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lated stock of industry and wealth would have over- 
flowed m naMgation and trade, and the Latins 
would have been enriched and enlightened by a 
pure and friendly correspondence with the climates* 
of the east In one respect I can indeed perceive 
the accidental operation of the crusades, not so 
much in producing a benefit as in rcmov ing an evil 
The larger portion of the inhabitants of Europe were 
chained to the soil, without freedom, or property, or 
knowledge , and the two orders of ecclesiastics and 
nobles, whose numbers were comparatively small, 
alone deserved the name of citizens and men This 
oppressive system was supported hy the arts of the 
clergy and the swords of the barons The authority 
of the priests operated in the darker ages as a 
salutary antidote they prevented the total extinc- 
tion of letters, mitigated the fierceness of the times, 
sheltered the poor and defenceless, and preserved 
or revived the peace and order of civil society But 
the independence, rapine, and discord, of the feudal 
lords were unmixcd with any semblance of good, 
and every hope of industry and improvement was 
ciushed bj the iron weight of the martial anstocrao} 
Among the causes that undermined that Gothic 
edifice, a conspicuous place most be allowed to the 
crusades The estates of the barons vvere dissipated, 
and their race was often extinguished, in these 
costly and perilous expeditions Their poverty 
extorted from their pride those charters of freedom 
which unlocked the fetters of the slave, secured the 
farm of the peasant and the shop of the artificer, and 
gradually restored a substance and a soul to the 
most numerous and useful part of the community 
The conflagration which destroyed tlie tall and 
barren trees of the forest gave air and scope to the 
vegetation of the smaller and nutritive plants of the 
soil 


Dtgresstoit on the Family of Cow tenay 

The purple of three emperors, who have reigned 
at Constantinople, will authorize or excuse a di- 
gression on the ongin and singular fortunes of the 
house of CouaxENAY,'' in the three pnncipal 
branches, I Of Edessa , H Of France , and. III 
Of England , of which the last only has survived 
the revolutions of eight hundred years 
Ori.in of the I Before the introduction of trade, 

twaj' which scatters riches, and of knowledge, 

A D mo ,jviiich dispels prejudice, the preroga 
tive of birth is most strongly felt and most humbly 
acknowledged In every age, the laws and man- 
ners of the Germans have discriminated the ranks 
of society the dukes and counts, vv ho shared the 
empire of Charlemagne, converted their office to an 

« 1 have applied hut not confined myself to^fjrenmlopieal Httlory 
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inheritance , and to liis children, each feudal lord 
bequeathed his honour and his sword The proud- 
est families arc content to lose, in the darkness of 
the middle ages, the tree of their pedigree, which, 
however deep and lofty , must ultimately rise from 
a plebeian root , and their historians must descend 
ten centuries below the Christian mra, before they 
can ascertain any lineal succession by the evidence 
of surnames, of arms, and of authentic records 
With the first rays of light,’’ we discern the nobility 
and opulence of Atho, a French knight Ins no- 
bility, in the rank and title of a nameless father , 
his opulence, in the foundation of the castle of 
Courtenay in the district of Gatinois, about fifty- 
six miles to the south of Pans From the reign 
of Robert, the son of Hugh Capet, the barons of 
Courtenay arc conspicuous among the immediate 
vassals of the crown, and Joscelin, the grandson 
of Atho and a noble danic, is enrolled among the 
heroes of the first crusade A domestic alliance 
(their mothers were sisters) attached him to the 
standard of Baldwin of Bruges, the , 

, ^ ^ t The rniinl* of 

second count of Edessa a princely 
fief, which he was worthy to receive, ^ t'®t— >’52- 
and ahlc to maintain, announces the number of his 
martial followers and after the departure of liis 
cousin, Joscelin himself was invested with the 
county of Edessa on both sides of the Euphrates 
By the economy in peace, his territories w ere re- 
plenished with Latin and Syrian subjects, his 
magazines with corn, wine, and oil. Ins castles 
with gold and silver, with arms and horses In a 
holy warfare of thirty years, be was alternately a 
conqueror and a captive but he died like a soldier, 
in a horse-litter at the head of his troops , and his 
last glance beheld the flight of the Turkish invader? 
who had presumed on his age and infirmities His 
son and successor, of the same name, was less 
deficient in valour than in vigilance, but he some- 
times forgot that dominion is acquired and main- 
tained by the same arts He challenged the hos- 
tility of the Turks, without securing the friendship 
of the prince of Antioch , and, amidst the peace- 
ful luxury of Turbcssel, in Syna,® Joscelin neglect- 
ed the defence of the Christian frontier beyond the 
Euphrates In his absence, Zenglii, the first of the 
Atabeks, besieged and stprmed his capital, Edessa, 
which was feebly defended by a timorous and dis- 
loyal crowd of orientals the Franks were op- 
pressed in a bold attempt for its recovery, and 
Courtenay ended his days in the prison of Aleppo 
He still left a fair and ample patrimony But the 
victonous Turks oppressed on all sides the w eak- 
ness of a widow and orphan , and, for the equiva- 
lent of an annual pension, they resigned to the 
Greek emperor the charge of defending, and the 
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shame of losing, the last relics of the Latin con- 
quest The countess dowager of Edessa retired to 
J erusdlcm with her two children , the daughter, 
Agnes, became the wife and mother of a king , the 
son, Joscelin the third, accepted the oflice of senes- 
chal, the first of the kingdom, and held his new 
estates in Palestine by the service of fifty knights 
His name appears with honour in all the trans- 
actions of peace and war , but he finally v anislies in 
the fill! of Jerusalem , and the name of Courtenay, 
in this blanch of Edessa, uas lost by the marriage 
of his two daughters w ith a French and German 
baron 


II The Courte. While Joscelin reigned beyond 

iia}!i of France ti,e Euphrates, his elder brother Milo, 
the son of Joscelin, the son of Atho, continued, 
near the Seine, to possess the castle of their fathers, 
which was at length inherited by Rainaud, or Regi- 
nald, the youngest of his three sons Examples ol 
genius or iirtue must be lare in the annals of the 
oldest families and, in a remote age, their pride 
will embrace a deed of rapine and violence , such, 
however, as could not be perpetrated without some 
superiority of courage, or, at least, of power A 
descendant of Reginald of Courtenay may blush 
for the public robber, who stripped and imprisoned 
several merchants, after they had satisfied the king’s 
duties, at Sens and Orleans He will glory in the 
ofience, since the bold oflender could not be com- 
pelled to obedience and restitution, till the regent 
and the count of Champagne prepared to march 
against him at the head of an army * Reginald 
nieir alliance bestowed Ills estates on bis eldest 
faniii) daughter, and Ins daughter on the 

A V uso seventh son of king Louis the Fat, 
and their marriage was crow'ned with a numerous 
offspring We might expect that a private should 
have merged in a royal name , and that the de- 
scendants of Peter of France and ElizahetJi of 
Courtenay w onid have enjoyed the title and honours 
of princes of the blood But this legitimate claim 
was long neglected and finally denied , and the 
causes of their disgrace will represent Iho story of 
this second branch i Of all tbe families now ex- 
tant, tbe most ancient, doubtless, and the most il- 
lustrious, IS the bouse of France, which has occupied 
the same throne above eight hundred years, and 
descends, in a clear and lineal series of males, from 
tbe middle of tlie ninth century ' In the age of the 
crusades, it was already revered botli in the east 
and west But from Hugh Capet to tbe marriage of 
Peter, no more tlian five reigns or generations had 
elapsed , and so precarious was their title, that the 
eldest sons, as a necessary precaution, were preu- 
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ously crowned during the lifetime of then fathers 
The peers of France have long maintained their 
precedency before the younger branches of the royal 
line, nor bad tbe princes of tbe blood, in tbe twelfth 
century, acquired that hereditary lustre which is 
now' diffused over tbe remote candidates for the 
succession 2 Tbe baroiih of Courtenay must have 
stood high in their own estimation, and in that 
of tbe world, since they could impose on the son of 
a king the obligation of adopting for himself and 
all bis descendants the name and arms of then 
daughter and Ins wife In the marriage of an heiress 
with liei inferior or her equal, «uicb exchange was 
often required and allow'ed but as they continued 
to diverge from tbe regal stem, the sons of Louis 
the Fat wcie insensibly confounded with their ma- 
ternal ancestors, and tbe new Courtenays might 
deserve to forfeit tbe honours of tlieir birth, which 
a motive of interest had tempted them to i enounce 
3 The shame was far more permanent than the re- 
ward, and a momentary blaze was follow ed by a 
long daikness The eldest son of these nuptials, 
Peter of Courtenay, had married, as I have already 
mentioned, the sister of the counts of Flandeis, the 
two first emperors of Constantinople he rashly ac- 
cepted the invitation of the barons of Romania , his 
two sons, Robert and Baldw in, successiv cly held and 
lost the remains of the Latin empire in the cast, and 
the grand-danghtcr of Baldwin the second again 
mingled her blood with the blood of France and of 
Valois To support tbe expenses of a troubled 
and transitory reign, tlicir patrimonial estates were 
mortgaged or sold , and the last emperors of Con- 
stantinople depended on the annual charity of Rome 
and Naples 

While tbe elder brothers dissipated their wealth 
111 romantic adventures, and the castle of Courtenay 
was profaned by a plebeian owner, the younger 
branches of that adopted name were propagated 
and multiplied But their splendour was clouded 
hy poverty and time after the decease of Robert, 
great butler of France, they descended from piinces 
to barons , the next generations were confounded 
with tbe simple gentry , tbe descendants of Hugh 
Capet could no longer be visible in tbe rural lords 
of Tanlay and of Cliampignelles The more ad- 
venturous embraced without dishonour tbe profes- 
sion of a soldier the least active and opulent 
might sink, like tlicir cousins of the branch of 
Hreux, into the condition of peasants Their royal 
descent, m a dark period of four hundred years, 
became each day more obsolete and ambiguous 
and their pedigree, instead of being enrolled in the 
annals of the kingdom, must be painfully searched 
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b} the minute diligence of heralds and genealogists 
It Mas not till the end of the sixteenth centurj, on 
the accession of a familj almost as remote as tlicir 
own, that the princelj spirit of the Courtena3s 
again reined, and the question of the nobility, 
provoked them to assert the royalty, of their blood 
They appealed to the justice and compassion of 
Henrj the fourth , obtained a favourable opinion 
from twentj lawjcrs of Italy and Germany, and 
modestly compared themsehes to the descendant 
of king David, whose prerogatives were not im- 
paired by the lapse of ages or the trade of a carpen- 
ter V But ev erj ear was deaf, and cveiy circumstance 
was adverse, to their lawful claims The Bourbon 
kings w ere justiOed by the ncglectof the Valois , the 
princes of the blood, more recent and loftj, disdain- 
ed the alliance of this humble kindred the parlia- 
ment, without denjing their proofs, eluded a dan- 
gerous precedent by an arbitrary distinction, and 
established St Louis as the first father of the rojal 
line i> A repetition of complaints and protests was 
repeatcdlj disregarded , and the hopeless pursuit 
was terminated in the present centurj bj the death 
of the last male of the familj ‘ Their painful and 
anxious situation was alleviated by the pndc of 
conscious virtue they sternly rejected the tempta- j 
tions of fortune and favour, and a djing Courtc- 
naj would have sacrificed his son, if the jouth could 
have renounced, foranj temporal interest, the right 
and title of a legitimate prince of the blood of 
France '• 

III TheCourtc HI According to the old register 
na)sari:iigbnd pg^d Abbey, the Courtenajs of 
Devonshire are descended from pnnee Floi it*, the 
second son of Peter, and the grandson of Louis the 
Fat* This fable of the grateful or venal monks 
was too respectfully entertained bj our antiquanes, 
Camden™ and Dugdale » but it is so clearlj re- 
pugnant to truth and time, that the rational pride 
of the family now refuses to accept this imaginary 
founder Their most faithful historians believe, 
that after giving his daughter to the king’s son, 
Reginald of Courtenay abandoned his possessions 
in France, and obtained from the English monarch 
a second wife and a new inhentance It is certain, 
at least, that Henrj the second distinguished in his 


camps and councils, a Reginald, of the name and 
arms, and, as it may be fairly picsumed, of the 
genuine race, of the Courtenays of France The 
right of wardship enabled a feudal lord to reward 
his vassal with the marriage and estate of a noble 
heiress , and Reginald of Courtenaj acquired a 
fair establishment in Devonshire, where his posterity 
has been seated above six hundred years ° From a 
Norman baron, Baldwin de Bnoniis, who had been 
invested bj the conqueror, Havvise, the wife of 
Reginald, dcriv cd the honour of Okchampton, w Inch 
was held by the service of ninctj-thrcc knights, 
and a female might claim the manlj olliccs of here- 
ditary viscount or sheriff, and of captain of the 
roj al castle of Exeter Their son Robert married 
the sister of the carl of Dev on , at the end of a cen- 
turj, on the failure of the familj of Rivers,'’ his 
great-grandson, Hugh the second, succeeded to a 
title which was still considered as a tcrritonal dig- 
nity and twelve carls of Devon- The carls or 
shire, of the name of Courtenaj, have 
flourished in a period of two hundred and twentj' 
jears Thej were ranked among the chief of the 
barons of the realm , nor w ns it till after a strenuous 
dispute, that thej jicldcd to the fief of Arundel the 
first place in the parliament of England their alli- 
ances were contracted with the noblest families, the 
Veres, Despensers, St Johns, Talbots, Bohuns, and 
even the Plantagcncts themselves , and in a contest 
with John of Lancaster, a Courtemj, bishop of 
London, and afterwards archbishop of Cnntcrburj, 
might be accused of profane confidence in the 
strength and number of his kindred In peace, 
the earls of Devon resided in their numerous castles 
and manors of the west Ibcir ample revenue was 
appropriated to devotion and hospitalitj , and the 
epitaph of Edward, surnamed, from his misfortune, 
the Mind, from his virtues, the good, carl, inculcates 
with much ingenuitj a moral sentence, which may 
how ever be abused bj thoughtless generositj After 
a grateful commemoration of the fiftj-five jears of 
union and happiness, which he enjojed with Mabel 
his wife, the good carl thus speaks from the tomb 
What we gave, we have , 

What we spent, we had , 

What we left, we lost s 
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CHAP IX 

were taught to speak truth, to shoot with the bow, 
and to nde , and it was universally confessed, that 
in the two last of these arts, they had made a more 
than common proficiency ‘ The most distinguished 
youth were educated under the monareh's eye, 
practised their cvcrcises in the gate of liis palace, 
and were sei ercly trained up to the habits of tem- 
perance and obedience, in their long and laborious 
parties of hunting In every province, the satrap 
maintained a like school of military virtue The 
Persian nobles (so natural is the idea of feudal 
tenures) received from the king’s bounty lands and 
houses, on the condition of then service in war 
They were ready on the first summons to mount on 
horseback, with a martial and splendid train of 
followers, and to join the numeious bodies of 
guards, who were carefully selected from amongst 
the most robust slaves, and the bravest adventurers 
of Asia These armies, both of light and of heavy 
cavalry, equally formidable by the impetuosity of 
their charge, and the rapidity of their motions, 
threatened, as an impending cloud, the eastern 
provinces of the declining empire of Romo "* 


CHAP IX 


T/ifi state of Get many till the invasion of the bai 
baiians, hi the time of the empeiot Deems 


Tnt government and religion of Persia have de- 
served some notice, from their connexion with tlie 
decline and fall of the Roman empire Wc shall 
occasionally menbon the Scythian or Sarmaban 
tnbes, which, with tlicir arms and horses, their 
flocks and herds, their wives and families, wander- 
ed ov'cr the immense plains which spread tliemselves 
from the Caspian sea to the Vistula, from the con- 
fines of Persia to those of Germany But tlie w'ar- 
likc Germans, who first resisted, then invaded, and 
at Icngdi overturned the Western monarchy of 
Rome, w'lll occupy a much more important place in 
this history, and possess a stronger, and, if w'e may 
use the expression, a more domesbe, claim to our 
attention and regard The most civilized nations 
of modem Europe issued from the woods of Gci- 
many , and in the rude institutions of those barba- 
rians wo may sbll disbnguisli the onginal principles 
of our present laws and manners In their primibve 
state of simplicity and independence, the Germans 
vv ere surveyed by the discerning eye, and delineated 
by the masterly pencil, of Tacitus, the first of histo- 
rians w ho applied the science of philosophy to the 
study of facts The expressive eonciseness of his 
descriptions has deserved to exercise tlio diligence 
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of innumerable antiquarians, and to exeite the 
genius and penetration of the philosophic histonans 
of our own times The subject, however various 
and important, has already been so frequently, so 
ably, and so successfully discussed, that it is now 
grown familiar to the reader, and difficult to the 
writer Wc shall therefore content ourselves with 
observfing, and indeed with repeabng, some of tlie 
most important circumstances of climate, of man- 
ners, and of institutions, which rendered the mid 
barbarians of Germany such formidable enemies to 
tlie Roman power 

Ancient Germany, excluding from E^jentofCer. 
its independent limits the pronnee 
westward of the Rhine, which had submitted to the 
Roman yoke, extended itself over a tliird part of 
Europe Almost the whole of modem Germany, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Livonia, 
Prussia, and the greater part of Poland, were peo- 
pled by the v arious tribes of one great nabon, whose 
complexion, manneis, and language denoted a com- 
mon ongin, and preserved a sinking resemblance 
On the west, ancient Germany vv'as divided by tlie 
Rhine from tbe Gallic, and on tbc soutli, by the 
Danube, from tlie Illyrian, provinces of the empire 
Andge of hills, rising from the Danube, and called 
the Carpathian mountains, covered Germany on 
the side of Dacia or Hungary The eastern fronbci 
was faintly marked by the mutual fears of the Ger- 
mans and the Sannabans, and was often confounded 
by the mixture of vvamng and confederabng tnbes 
of the two nabous In tlie remote darkness of the 
nortli, tlie ancients imperfectly descried a frozen 
ocean that lay hey end tbe Baltic sea, and beyond 
the peninsula, or islands® of Scandinavia 
Some ingenious writers’’ have sus- 
pected that Europe was much colder 
formerly than it is at present , and the most ancient 
descriptions of the climate of Germany tend ex- 
ceedingly to confirm their tlieoiy The general 
complaints of intense frost, and eternal winter, arc 
perhaps little to be regarded, since wc have no me- 
thod of reducing to the accurate standard of the 
thermometer, the feelings, or the expressions, of an 
orator bom in the happier regions of Greece or Asia 
Blit I shall select two remarkable circumstances of 
a less equivocal natuie 1. The great rivers which 
covered the Roman provinces, the Rhine and the 
Danube, were frequently frozen over, and capable 
of supporting the most enormous w eights The bar- 
barians, who often chose that severe season for their 
inroads, transported, without apprehension or dan- 
ger, their numerous armies, their cavalry, and their 
heavy waggons, over a vast and solid bridge of ice ® 
Modem ages have not presented an instance of a 
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But their losses, in this sense, were far superior to 
their gifts and expenses , and their heirs, not less 
than the poor, were the objects of their paternal 
care The sums w’hioh they paid for Iiiery and 
seisin, attest the greatness of their possessions , and 
several estates ha\e remained in tlieir family since 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries In war, 
the Courtenaj s of England fulfilled the duties, and 
deserved the honours, of chii alrj They were often 
intrusted to levy and command the militia of 
Deionshire and Cornwall , thej often attended 
their supreme lord to the borders of Scotland , and 
in foreign seriice, for a stipulated price, they some- 
times maintained fourscore men at arms and as 
many archers By sea and land thej fought under 
the standard of the Edwards and Henrys their 
names are conspicuous in battles, in tout naments, 
and in the original list of the order of the Garter , 
three brothers shared the Spanish victoiy of the 
Black Prince , and in the lapse of six generations, 
the English Courtenays had learned to despise the 
nation and countrj' from which thej derived their 
origin In tlie quarrel of the two roses, the earls of 
Devon adhered to the house of Lancaster, and three 
brothers successively died, either in the field or on 
the scaflbid Their honours and estates were re- 
stored by Henry the seventh , a daughter of Ed w’ard 
the fourth was not disgraced by the nuptials of a 
Courtenay, tlieir son, who was created marquis of 
Exeter, enjojed the favour of his cousin Henry the 
eighth , and in the camp of Cloth of Gold, he 
broke a lance against the French monarch But 
the favour of Henry w'as the prelude of disgrace, 
his disgrace was the signal of death , and of the 
victims of the jealous tyrant, the marquis of Exeter 
IS one of the most noble and guiltless His son 
Edward lived a prisoner in the Tower, and died an 
exile at Padua , and the secret love of Queen 
Mary, whom he slighted, perhaps for the princess 
Elizabeth, has shed a romantic colour on the story 
of this beautiful j outh The relics of his patrimony 
were cons eyed into strange families by' the marriages 
of his four aunts, and liis personal honours, as if 
they had been legally extinct, were revived by the 
patents of succeeding pnnees But there still sur- 
vived a lineal descendant of Hugh the first earl of 
Devon, a younger branch of the Courtenays, who 
have been seated at Powderham castle above four 
hundred years, from the reign of Edward the third 
to the present hour Their estates have been in- 
creased by the grant and improvement of lands in 
Ireland, and they have been recently restored to the 
honours of the peerage Yet the Courtenays still 
retain the plaintive motto, whicli asserts thp inno- 
cence, and deplores the fall, of their ancient house «■ 


imuh «‘her thac. ihe (I„r 

and the ancient counU of Boulo 'iie ^ todfrej of Bouillon, 


While they sigh for past greatness, they are doubt- 
less sensible of present blessings in the long 
series of the Courtenay annals, the most splendid 
sera is likewise the most unfortunate , nor can an 
opulent peer of Britain be inclined to envy the 
emperors of Constantinople, who wandered over 
Europe to solicit alms for the siippoit of their dig- 
nity and the defence of then capital 
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The loss of Constantinople restored aRc<!torationoftiie 
momentary vigour to the Greeks Prom empire 
their palaces, the princes and nobles were driven 
into the field , and the fragments of the falling 
monarchy were grasped by the hands of the most 
, vigorous or the most skilful candidates In the 
I long and barren pages of the Byzantine annals,* it 
would not be an easy task to equal the two charac- 
ters of Theodore Lascaris and John 
Ducas Vataccs,’’ who replanted and ’'cans 
upheld the Roman standard at Nice in'*® 1204—1222. 
Bithynia The dilTercncc of their virtues was hap- 
pily suited to the diveisity of their situation In 
his first efforts, the fugitive Lascaris commanded 
only three cities and two thousand soldiers his 
reign w as the season of generous and active despair 
in every military operation he staked his life and 
crown , and his enemies, of the Hellespont and the 
Masandcr, w ere surprised by his celerity and sub- 
dued by his boldness A victorious leign of 
eighteen years expanded the principality of Nice to 
the magnitude of an empire The joim Duc-is 
throne of his successor and son-in-law ^ d' ims— 1255 
Vataces was founded on a more solid 0*=^ J® 
basis, a largei scope, and more plentiful resources , 
and it was the temper, as w'cll as the interest, of 
Vataces to calculate the risk, to expect the moment, 
and to insure the success, of his ambitious designs^ 
In the decline of the Latins, I have briefly exposed 
the progress of the Greeks , the prudent and gradual 
advances of a conqueror, who, in a reign of thiity- 
three years, rescued the provinces from national and 
foieign usurpers, till he pressed on all sides the im- 
perial city, a leafless and sapless trunk, which most 
fall at the first stroke of the axe But his interior 
and peaceful administration is still more deserving 


nppic with the Greeks at the dm of nineteen fHmrkTnc J. o I 
Byeant c 33, 31 p WM-STS Fabric b'i, hot ter™ on’. , . 

-^OO ) Yet the historj of Nicephorus Gre^oras, thoULli of the font® 

in a lery good style. ' ^ portraits are 
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of notice and praise The calamities of the times 
]iad wasted the numbers and the substanee of the 
Greeks , the motives and the means of agrioulturc 
were extirpated, and the most fertile lands nere 
left without cultnation or inhabitants A portion 
of this vacant property was occupied and improved 
by the command, and for the benefit, of the empe- 
lor a powerful hand and a vigilant eye supplied 
and surpassed, by a skilful management, the minute 
diligence of a piivate farmer the rojal domain 
became the garden and granary of Asia , and with- 
out impoverishing the people, the soi creign acquired 
a fund of innocent and productive wealth Accord- 
ing to the nature of the soil, his lands were sown 
with corn or planted with vines , the pastures were 
filled with horses and oxen, with sheep and hogs , 
and when Vataces presented to the empress a crown 
of diamonds and pearls, he informed her with a 
smile, that this precious ornament arose from the 
sale of the eggs of his innumerable poultry The 
prodnre of his domain was applied to the mainten- 
ance of his palace and hospitals, the calls of dignity 
and benevolence the lesson was still more useful 
than the revenue , the plough was restored to its 
ancient security and honour, and the nobles were 
taught to seek a sure and independent revenue from 
their estates, instead of adorning their splendid 
beggary by the oppression of the people, or (what is 
almost the same) by the favours ol the court The 
superfluous stock of corn and cattle was eagerly 
purchased by the Turks, with whom Vataces pre- 
served a strict and sincere alliance , but he discou- 
raged the importation of foreign manufactures, the 
costly silks of the cast, and the curious labours of 
the Italian looms “ The demands of nature and 
necessity,” was he accustomed to say, “ are indis- 
pensable , but the influence of fashion may rise and 
sink at the breath of a monarch ,” and both his 
precept and example recommended simplicity of 
manners and the use of domestic industry The 
educabon of youth and the revival of learning were 
the most serious objects of his care , and, without 
deciding the precedency, he pionounced with truth, 
that a pnnee and a philosopher^ are the two most 
eminent characters of human society His first 
wife was Irene, the daughter of Theodore Lascaris, 
a woman more illustrious by her personal merit, the 
milder virtues of her sex, than by the blood of the 
Angcli and Comneni, that flowed in her veins, and 
transmitted the inheritance of the empire After 
her death he was contracted to Anne, or Constance, 
a natural daughter of the emperor Frederic the 
second , but as the bride had not attained the 
years of puberty, Vataces placed in his solitaiy bed 
an Italian damsel of her train , and his amorous 
weakness bestowed on the concubine the honours. 


cPaclijmer, 1 i e 2.1,34 
Byzantinei must obsene bow 
Clous details. 


Nic Greg ) ii c G The reader of the 
rarely we are indulged with such pre 


^*'“’;™'’“>?P“™>'ovopaeoTOTOi /lairiAevr aoi ^cVoii 
cxamineil^i.nj'”’*’”' ' ^ in a familiar com ereilic 

^ a "f llH futUrC logothctc 

phoriw cirVj'orar'’*’” '**’ »"'* Hie tao first hooks of Nil 

' A Persnn saying, that Cyrils was the father, and Darius t 


though not the title, of lawful empress His frailty 
was censured as a flagitious and damnable sin by 
the monks, and their rude invectives exercised and 
displayed the patience of the royal lover A philo- 
sophic age may excuse a single vice, which was 
redeemed by a crowd of virtues , and in the review 


of his faults, and the more intemperate passions of 
Lascans, the judgment of their contemporaries was 
softened by gratitude to the second founders of the 
empire * The slaves of the Latins, without law or 
peace, applauded the happiness of their brethren 
who had resumed their national freedom, and 
Vataces employed the laudable policy of conv incing 
the Greeks of every dominion that it was thtir 
interest to be enrolled in the number of his subjects 
A strong shade of degeneracy is Theodore La*, 
visible between John Vataces and his a^d'iLs 
son Theodore , between the founder P'* 

A II 1359 

who sustained the weight, and the August, 
heir who enjoyed the splendour, of the imperial 
crown ^ Yet the character of Theodore was not 
devoid of energy, he had been eduLated in the 
school of his father, in the exercise of vv.ir and 
hunting Constantinople was yet spared, but in 
the three years of a short reign, ho thrice led his 
armies into the heart of Bulgaria His virtues 
were sullied by a choleric and suspicious temper, 
the first of these may be ascribed to the ignorance 
of control, and the second might naturally msc 
from a dark and imperfect view of the corruption of 
mankind On a march in Bulgaria, he consulted 
on a question of policy his principal ministers , and 
the Greek logothetc, George Acropolita, presumed 
to oifend him by the declaration of a free and 
honest opinion The emperor half-nnshcathed his 


scymitar, but his more deliberate rage reserved 
Acropolita for a baser punishment One of the 
first officers of the empire was ordered to dismount, 
stnpped of his robes, and extended on the ground 
in the presence of the prince and army In this 
posture he was chastised with so many and such 
heavy blows from the clubs of two guards or ex- 
ecutioners, that when Theodore commanded them 
to cease, the great logothete was scarcely able to 
rise and crawl away to his tent After a seclusion 
of some days, he was recalled by a peremptory 
mandate to his seat in council , and so dead were 
the Greeks to the sense of honour and shame, that 
it IS from the narrative of the sufferer himself that 
we acquire the knowledge of his disgrace « The 
cruelty of the emperor was exasperated by the pangs 
of sickness, the approach of a premature end, and 
the suspicion of poison and magic The lives and 
fortunes, the eyes and limbs, of his kinsmen and 
nobles, were sacrificed to each sally of passion and 
before he died, the son of Vataces might deserve 


PacTiViner fl , .. ko \ 'i ® “PP"eo w vatneex anA Ins wn But 
^ 'V 5**'^®^®** wilrf Darius for llie cruel 
Sunni ’’'“I’'* '"'Htiltinii of hxes 

Hie less odious Imt more cniiteniptible, name of 
Koxnkot, merclianl or broker (Herodotus iii 89) I 

■« beatuIiE^nd"nni ^^lij***”* 1** admire liis otvii firmness in siislaiiiing 
^e MDloits of 'll "H' ealled He relates 

ine exploits Of riieodore, and his own services f^ram c. si tj nf 
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at least from the court, the ] scendants continue, in each generation, to lead the 


from the people or 
appellation of tyiant A matron of the family of 
the Palmologi had provoked his anger hy refusing 
to bestow her beauteous daughter on the vile ple- 
beian who was recommended by his caprice With- 


armies and councils of the state The purple was 
not dishonoured by tbeir alliance , and had the 
law of succession, and female succession, been 
strictly observed, the wife of Theodore liascaris 


outTegrdTo her birth or age, Her body, as high as must have yielded to her elder sister, the mother of 
Jherck, was enclosed in a sack with several cats, Michael Paheologus, who afterwards rai ed h.s 
who were pricked with pins to irritate their fury family to the throne In his person, 
against their unfortunate fellow -captive In his of birth was dignified by the merit of the soldier 

last hours the emperoi testified a wish to forgive and statesman in his early joulh he was promo ed 
and be forgn en, a just anxiety for the fate of John to the office of constable or commander of the French 
his son and successor, who, at the age of eighf years, mercenaries, the private expense of a day never 
was condemned to the dangers of a long minority 
Mioorityof John His last choice intrusted the office of j 
a'^d”i 5B9 guardian to the sanctity of the pa- 
August tnarch Arsenius,,and to the couiage of 
George Muzalon, the great domestic, who was 


exceeded three pieces of gold , but his ambition 
was rapacious and profuse , and his gifts were 
doubled by the graces of his conversation and 
manners The love of the soldiers and people ex- 
cited the jealousy of the court , and Michael thrice 
equafly distinguished by the loyal favour and the escaped from the dangers in which he was involved 
public hatred Since their connexion with the bj his own imprudence or that of his friends I 
Latins, the names and privileges of hereditary Under the reign of Justice and Vataces, a dispute 


rank had insinuated themsehes into the Greek 
monarchy , and the noble families’* were provoked 
by the elevation of a worthless favourite, to whose 
influence they imputed the errors and calamities of 
the late reign In the first council, after the empe- 
ror’s death, Muzalon from a lofty throne pro- 
nounced a laboured apology of bis conduct and 
intentions his modesty was subdued by a unani- 
mous assurance of esteem and fidelity, and Ins 
most inveterate enemies were the loudest to salute 
him as the guardian and saviour of the Romans 
Eight days were sufficient to prepare the execution 
of the conspiracy On the ninth, the obsequies of 
the deceased monarch were solemnized in the cathe- 
dral of Magnesia,! an Asiatic city, where he expired, 
on the banks of the Hermus, and at the foot of 
mount Sipylus The holy rites were interrupted by 
a sedition of the guards , Muzalon, his brothers, 
and his adherents, were massacred at the foot of the 
altar, and the absent patriarch was associated 
with a new colleague, with Michael Palmologus, the 
most illustrious, in birth and merit, of the Greek 
nobles 

r.m.ly nnd cl, a 

ncterofMiciiaei cestors, the far greater part must be 
Pai«olo„,is content with local or domestic renown , 
and few there are who dare trust the memorials of 
their family to the public annals of their country 
Ai. early as the middle of the eleventh centurj, the 
noble race of the Pala*ologi* stands high and con- 
spicuous in the Byzantine history it was the saliant 
George Palmologus who placed the father of the 
Comneni on the throne , and his kinsmen or de- 

(I 1 c 21 ) names and discriminatis Saccii or tnenty 
Greek families, mi iaoi aWoi, oit „ fie-yaXoYcvnc oeipa kai yuvith 
irtnfacKPOTOTo Does lie mean, by tins decoration, a figurative or a 
real „nlden chain 1 Perhaps both • o 

1 The old Leogmphers with Celtanus and B’Anville, and our travel 
lers, particularly Pocock and Chandler, will teach us to distinLiiish the 
pio »Iai,iienas of Asia Minor, of the Masaiider and of SiiiyUis The 
latter, piir present object, is still tlourishint, for a Tiirkiafi city, and 
lies ei„lit hou^rs, or leagues, to the north east of Smvriia (Tonrhifort 
Vojage du Levant tom in lettre xxii p 365—370 ' Chandler S 
Trivels into Am Minor, p 267) '-imnuiLr s 

V bee Acropohta (c 76, 76, &c) who lived too near the times 
Pachymer, (I i c 13-25 ) Gregoras, (I in c 3,4,5) ' 


aiosC" between two officers, one of whom accused 
the other of maintaining the hereditary right of the 
Palmologi The cause was decided, according to 
the new jurisprudence of the Latins, by single com- 
bat the defendant was overthrow n , but he per- 
sisted in declaring that himself alone was guilty , 
and that he had uttered these rash or treasonable 
speeches without the approbation or knowledge of 
his patron Yet a cloud of suspicion hung over 
the innocence of the constable he was still pur 
sued by the whispers of malevolence , and a subtle 
courtier, the archbishop of Philadelphia, urged liini 
to accept the judgment of God in the fiery proof of 
the ordeal " Three days beforethetrial, the patient’s 
arm was enclosed in a bag, and scoured by the 
royal signet , and it was incumbent on him to beat 
a red-hot ball of iron three times from the altar to 
the rails of the sanctuary, without artifice and with- 
out injury Palmologus eluded the dangerous ex- 
periment with sense and pleasantry “ I am a 
soldier," said he, “ and will boldly enter the lists 
with my accusers but a layman, a sinner like my- 
self, IS not endow ed w itli the gift of miracles Your 
piety, most holy prelate, may deserve the inter- 
position of heaven, and from your hands I will 
receive the fiery globe, the pledge of my innocence " 
The archbishop started , the emperor smiled , and 
the absolution or pardon of Michael was approved 
by new rewards and new services II In the suc- 
ceeding reign, as he held the government of Nice, 
be was secretly infoimed, that the mind of the 
absent prinre was poisoned with jealousy , and that 
death, or blindness, would be liis final reward In- 

I The peiligree of Falmologus is explained by Siicance (ramil 
Byzmt p 210, &c ) (lie events of Ins private life are relatcif by Pacliy. 
nier (1 i c 7—12) nnd Gre<,or-is, (I ii 8 I in 2 4 1 iv 1 ) with 
ViMble f-ivoiir to the f-ithcr of the reigning dtn-ist) 
m Acropnhti (c 50 ) relates the circumstnices of tins curious advcii 
tiire VI Inch sieni to li-ivc escvjied the more recent nritcrs 
n Parhj mer (1 i c 12 ) viho speaks with proper contempt of tins 
barbarniiR trial, afllrms, tint he bad seen in Ins youth mmy persons 
who had sustained, without injury, the fiery ordeal As a Greek, he is 
credulous hut the ingenuity of the Greeks might furnish some 
remedies of art 6r fraud against their own suptrstition, or tlut of llieir 
tyrant 
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stead of awaiting the return and sentence of Theo- 
dore, the constable with some followers escaped 
from the city and the empire , and though be was 
plundered by the Turkmans of the desert, he found 
a hospitable refuge in the court of the sultan In 
the ambiguous state of an exile, Michael reconciled 
the duties of gratitude and loyalty drawing his 
sword against the Tartars , admonisliing the gar- 
nsons of the Roman limit , and promoting, by his 
influence, the restoration of peace, in which his 
pardon and recall were honourably included III 
While he guarded the west against the despot of 
Epirus, Michael was again suspected and con- 
demned in the palace , and such was his loyalty 
or weakness, that he submitted to be led in chains 
aboic SIX hundred miles from Diirazzo to Nice 
The ciiilityof the messenger alleviated his disgrace, 
the emperor’s sickness dispelled his danger, and 
the last breath of Theodore, which recommended 
his infant son, at once acknowledged the innocence 
and the power of Palmologns 
Ills elevation to But liis innocencc had been too un- 
Uie throne worthily treated, and his power was 
too strongly felt, to curb an aspiring subject in the 
fair field that was opened to his ambition ® In the 
council after the death of Theodore, he was the first 
to pronounce, and the last to violate, the oath of 
allegiance to Muzalon .find so dexterous was Ins 
conduct, that ho reaped the benefit, w ithout incurring 
the guilt, or at least the reproach, of the subsequent 
massacre In the choice of a regent, he balanced 
the interests and passions of the candidates , turned 
their envy and hatred from himself against each 
other, and forced every competitor to own, that, after 
his own claims, those of Palmologus were best en- 
titled to the preference Under the title of great 
duke, he aecepted or assumed, dunng a long mi- 
nonty, the active pow ers of government , the patn- 
areh was a venerable name , and the factious nobles 
were seduced, or oppressed, bj the ascendant of his 
genius The fruits of the economy of Vataces were 
deposited in a strong castle on the banks of the 
Hermus in the custody of the faithful Varangians 
the constable retained his command or influence 
over the foreign troops , he employed the guards to 
possess the treasure, and the treasure to corrupt the 
guards , and whatsoever might be the abuse of the 
public money, his character was above the suspicion 
of priiate avance By himself, or by his emis- 
saries, he strove to persuade every rank of subjects, 
that their own prosperity w ould rise in just propor- 
tion to the establishment of his authonty The 
weight of taxes was suspended, the perpetual theme 
of popular complaint , and he prohibited the tnals 


o VVitlioiit compirin^ Pacliymrr to Tluindidei or Tacitus I w 
praise liis iiamtite (1 i c 13^32.1 ii c 1—9) which puriuea t 
a^nl of Paleolopcus with eloquence pempicuity, and tolerable fn 
Acronohla is more ciuitou* and Oreporas more conci^ 

P The judicial combit was abolished by St Lotus m his own ter 
wnes and hi« example and authority were at lengtli previlcnt 
rnnM (Esprit de» Loix 1 xxviii c 29 ) 

Henry II gave an option to the defendmt Glanvi! 
M ^'^^^lence and tliat by judicial eombat is repi 

the I® Fleta \ ct the Inal by battle has never been abrogated 

inns ofijjl'lji’rt 4JtVry"“ '’I •''® " *•>' •*ee' 


by the ordeal and judicial combat These barbaric 
institutions were already abolished or undermined 
in France'’ and England and the appeal to the 
sword oflended the sense of a civilized,'' and the 
temper of an unwarlikc, people For the future 
maintenance of their wives and children, the vete- 
rans were grateful the priest and the philosopher 
applauded his ardent zeal foi the advancement of 
religion and learning , and his v ague promise of 
rewarding merit was applied by every candidate to 
Ills own hopes Conscious of the influence of the 
clergy, Michael sncccssfully laboured to secure the 
sulTragc of that powerful order Their expensive 
journey from Nice to Magnesia, aflorded a decent 
and ample pretence the leading prelates were 
tempted by the liberality of his nocturnal visits , 
and the incorruptible patriarch was flattered by the 
homage of his now colleague, w ho led his mule by 
the bridle into the town, and removed to a re- 
spectful distance the importunity of the crowd 
'U'^ithout renouncing his title by royal descent, 
Palmologus encouraged a free discussion into the 
advantages of clcctiv e monarchy , and his adherents 
asked, with the insolence of triumph, what patient 
would trust Ins wealth, or what merchant abandon 
his vessel, to the ha editary skill of a physician or 
pilot » Tho youth of the emperor, and the impend- 
ing dangers of a minority, required the support of a 
mature and experienced guardian , of an associate 
raised above tlic envy of bis equals, and invested 
with the name and prcrogativ cs of roy alty For tbc 
interest of the prince and people, vvitliout any selfish 
views for himself or bis family, tbc great duke con- 
sented to guard and instruct the son of Theodore , 
but be sighed for tbc happy moment when be might 
restore to Ins firmer bands the administration of Ins 
patrimony, and enjoy the blessings of a private 
station He was first invested with the title and 
prerogatives of despot, vvbicli bestowed the purple 
ornaments, and the second place in the Roman 
monarchy It w as aftervv ards agreed that John and 
Michael should be proclaimed as joint emperors, 
and raised on the buckler, but that the pre-eminence 
should be reserved for the birth-riglit of the former 
A mutual league of amity vv as pledged between the 
royal partners , and in case of a rupture, the sub- 
jects were bound by their oath of allegiance to 
declare themselves against the aggressor, an am- 
biguous name, the seed of discord and civil war 
Palatologus was content , but on the day of the 
coronation, and in the cathedral of Nice, liis zealous 
adherents most vehemently urged the just priority' 
of bis age and merit The unseasonable dispute 
was eluded by postponing to a more convenient 


T 1 et an ^^enioiis friend lias urged to me in niitisatiou of this 
pnctice 1 7na( in natiniis einer(,iii" from liarbari^m it moderate!! tlie 
licence of prnate \nr and arliitnry revenue 2 That it is less absurd 
V' . a '7 •V®"';''™' or boiliiitr w-ifer, or tbe cross nliich it 
lias contributed to abnlisb 3 TTiat it seried at least os a test of iier- 
■> quality m seldom united with a base disposition, that 
inS ® ''0 *>nie check to a malicious prosicutor 

■na ..rr .1 "a“s‘'=e supported by power The gallant 

S*®!®"'!'’/ Surrey might probablj base escaped Iiislin 

bren oserrul d’^ »«“*«'• 
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opportunity the coronation of John Lascans, and 
he walked ii ith a slight diadem in the train of his 
guardian, who alone reoeiied the imperial crown 
from the hands of the patriarch It was not without 
Michael Paiieo. extremcrcluctancethat Arscnius ahan- 
'T*© doned the cause of his pupil , hut the 

Januar) I Varangians brandished their battle- 
axes , a sign of assent was extorted from the trem- 
bling jouth , and some \oices w'ere beard, that the 
life of a child should no longer impede the settlement 
of the nation A full ban est of honours and em- 
ployments was distnbuted among his fnends by the 
grateful Palieologus In his own familj he created 
a despot and two sehastocrators , Alexius Strate- 
gopuluswas decorated with the title of Caesar, and 
that veteran commander soon repaid the obligation, 
hj restoring Constantinople to the Greek emperor 
necoverj of It was in the second 3 ear of his 
OHistantinopie, reign, while he resided in the palace 
Jui} 25 and gardens of N3mphaE‘um,‘ near 
Smyrna, that the first messenger arrived at the dead 
of night , and the stupendous intelligence was im- 
parted to Michael, after he had been gently waked 
by the tender precaution of his sister Eulogia The 
man was unknown or obscure , he produced no let- 
ters from the victorious Cassar , nor could it easili 
he credited, after the defeat of Vataces and the re- 
cent failure of Palieologus himself, that the capital 
had been surprised by a detachment of eight hun- 
dred soldiers As an hostage, the doubtful author 
was confined, with the assurance of death or an 
ample recompcnce, and the court was left some 
hours in the anxiety of hope and fear, till the mes- 
sengers of Alexius arrived with the authentic in- 
telligence, and displa3ed the trophies of the con- 
quest, the sword and sceptre,* the buskins and 
bonnet,” of the usurpet Baldwin, which he had dropt 
in his precipitate flight A general assembly of the 
bishops, senators, and nobles, was immcdiatcl}’ con- 
vened, and never perhaps was an event received 
with more heartfelt and universal joy In a studied 
oration, the new sovereign of Constantinople con- 
gratulated his own and the public fortune, “ There 
was a time," said he, “ a far distant time, wdicn the 
Roman empire extended to the Adnatic, the Tigris, 
and the confines of Ethiopia After the loss of the 
provinces, our capital itself, in these last and cala- 
mitous days, has been wrested from oiir hands by 
the barbarians of the west Prom the lowest ebb, 
the tide of prospentj has again returned in our fa- 
vour , but our prosperity was that of fugitives and 
exiles and when we were asked, which was the 
country of the Romans, we indicated with a blush 
the climate of the globe and the quarter of the hea- 
vens The divine Providence has now restored to 
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our arms the city of Constantine, the sacred seat of 
religion and empire, and it will depend on our va- 
lour and conduct to render this important acquisi- 
tion the pledge and omen of future victories " So 
eager was the impatience of the prince ReUim of Uil 
and people, that Michael made his 
triumphal entry' into Constantinople 
only twenty days after the expulsion of the Latins 
The golden gate was thrown open at his approach , 
the devout conqueror dismounted from his horse , 
and a miraculous image of Mary the Conductress 
was borne before him, that the divine Virgin in 
person might appear to conduct him to the temple 
of her Son, the cathedral of St Sophia But after 
the first transport of devotion and pride, he sighed 
at the dreary prospect of solitude and ruin The 
palace was defiled with smoke and dirt, and the 
gross intemperance of the Franks , w hole streets had 
been consumed by fire, or were decayed by the in- 
juries of time , the sacred and profane edifices were 
stnpped of their ornaments , and, as if they w ere 
conscious of their approaching exile, the industry of 
the Latins had been confined to the work of pillage 
and destruction Trade had expired under the pres- 
sure of anarchy and distress, and the numbers of 
inhabitants had decreased with the opulence of the 
city It was the first care of the Greek monarch to 
reinstate the nobles in thc»pnlaces of tlieir fathers , 
and the houses or the ground which they occupied 
were restored to the families that could exhibit a 
legal right of inheritance But the far greater part 
was extinct or lost, the vacant property had de- 
volved to the lord , he rcpcopled Constantinople by 
a liberal invitation to the provinces , and Uie brave 
volunteeis were seated in the capital which had been 
recovered by their arms The French barons and 
the principal families had retired with their em- 
peror , but the patient and humble crowd of Latins 
were attached to the country, and indifierent to the 
change of masters Instead of banishing the facto- 
ries of the Pisans, Venetians, and Genoese, the 
prudent conqueror accepted their oaths of allegi- 
ance, encouraged their industry, confirmed their 
privileges, and allowed them to live under the juris- 
diction of their proper magistrates Of these na- 
tions, the Pisans and Venetians preserved their 
respective quarters in the city , but the services 
and power of the Genoese deserved at the same 
time the gratitude and the jealousy of the Greeks 
Their independent colony was first planted at the 
sea-port town of Hcraciea 111 Thrace They were 
speedily recalled, and settled in the exclusive pos- 
session of the suburb of Galata, an advantageous 
post, in which they revived the commerce, an'd in- 
sulted the majesty, of the Byzantine empire * 
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The recover} of Constantinople ^\as 
celebrated as the sera of a new empire 
the conqueror, alone, and by the riglit 
of the swoid, renewed Ins coronation 
in the cIiurLh of St Sophia , and the 
name and honouis of John Lascaris, Ins pupil and 
lawful soiercign, were insensibly abolished But Ins 
claims still liied in the minds of the people, and 
the rojal }Outh must spcedil> attain the } ears of 
manhood and ambition Bj fear or conscience, 
Pala ologus was restrained from dipping Ins hands 
in innocent and rojal blood , but the an\ict} of a 
usurper and a parent urged him to secure Ins throne, 
b} one of those imperfect crimes so familiar to the 
modern Greeks The loss of sight incapacitated 
the }oung prince for the active business of the 
w orld instead of the brutal s lolence of tearing out 
Ins ejes, the usual neric was destroyed bj the 
intense glare of a red-hot bason, and John Lasca- 
ris was removed to a distant castle, where he spent 
man} jears in privacy and obliiion Such cool 
and deliberate guilt maj seem incompatible with 
remorse , but if Michael could trust the mere} of 
Heaven, be was not inaccessible to the reproaches 
and vengeance of mankind, vvliicli he had provoked 
by cruelt} and treason His croeltj imposed on a 
servile court the duties of nppl*iiisc or silence, but 
the clerg} had a right to speak in the name of their 
invisible master, and their holj legions were led b} 
a prelate, whose character was above the tempta- 
tion of hope or fear After a short abdication of 
his dignity, Arsenius* had consented to ascend the 
ecclesiastical throne of Constantinople, and to pre- 
side in the restoration of the church His pious 
simplicit} was long deceived bj the arts of Palmo- 
logus, and his patienre and submission might 
soothe the usurper, and protect the safet} of the 
young pnnee On the news of this inhuman treat- 
ment, the patriarch unsheathed the spiritual sw ord , 
and superstition, on this occasion, vv as enlisted in 
the cause of humanitj and justice 
In a sjnod of bishops, who were sti- 
mulated by the example of his zeal, 
the patriarch pronounced a sentence 
of excommunication , though his pru- 
dence still repeated the name of Micliael in the 
public prajers The eastern prelates had not 
adopted the dangerous maxims of ancient Borne , 
nor did they presume to enforce their censures, by 
deposing pnnees, or absolving nations from their 
oaths of allegiance But the chnstian who had 
been separated from God and the church became 
an object of horror , and in a turbulent and fanatic 
capital, that horror might arm the hand of an assas- 
sin, or inGame a sedition of the people Falapologus 
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felt his danger, confessed liis guilt, and deprecated 
his judge the act w as irretrievable , the pnze was 
obtained , and the mostiigorous penance, which he 
solicited, would have raised the sinner to the repu- 
tation of a saint The unrelenting patriarch refused 
to announce any means of atonement or anj hopes 
of mercy, and condescended only to pronounce, 
tint, for so great a crime, great indeed must be the 
satisfaction “Do jou require,” said Michael, 
“ that I should abdicate the empire^” And at these 
words, he offered, or seemed to offer, the sword of 
state Arsenius eagerly grasped this pledge of so- 
vereignty but when he perceived that the emperor 
was unwilling to purchase absolution at so dear a 
rate, he indignantlj escaped to his cell, and left 
the roj al sinner kneeling and weeping before the 
door* 

The danger and scandal of this ex- 
communication subsisted above three , Arncmte* 
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jears, till the popular clamour was 
assuaged bj time and repentance , till the brethren 
of Arsenius condemned his inGexihlc spirit, so re- 
pugnant to the unbounded forgiveness of the gospel 
The emperor had artfnllj insinuated, that, if he 
were still rejected at home, he might seek, in the 
Roman pontiff, a more indulgent judge , but it w as 
far more easy and effectual to find or to place that 
judge at the head of the Bjzantinc church Arse- 
nins was involved in a vague rumour of conspiracj 
and disaGbction , some irregular steps in his ordi- 
nation and government were liable to censure, a 
sjnod deposed him from the episcopal ofllcc , and 
he was transported under a guard of soldiers to a 
small island of the Propontis Before his exile, he 
suddcnlj requested that a strict account might be 
taken of the treasures of the church , boasted, that 
his sole riches, three pieces of gold, had been earned 
bj transcribing the psalms , continued to assert the 
freedom of Ins mind, and denied, with his last 
breath, the pardon which was implored bj the royal 
sinner >■ After some delaj , Gregorj , bishop of Adri- 
anople, was translated to the Bjzantinc throne, 
but his autboritj was found insufllcient to support 
the absolution of the emperor , and Joseph, a re- 
verend monk, was substituted to that important 
function This edifjing scene was represented in 
the presence of the senate and people , at the end 
of SIX jears, the humble penitent was restored to 
the communion of the faithful , and humanitj will 
rejoice, that a milder treatment of the captive 
Lascaris was stipulated as a proof of his remorse 
But the spirit of Arsenius still survived in a power- 
ful faetion of the monks and clergy, who persevered 
above fortj -eight jears in an obstinate schism 
Their scruples were treated w ith tenderness and re- 
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spect by Micbael and liis son , and the reconcilia- 
tion of the Arscnites was the serious labour of the 
church and state In the confidence of fanaticism, 
they had proposed to try their cause by a miracle, 
and when the two papers, that contained their own 
and the adierse cause, w'cre cast into a fiery hiasicr, 
they expected that the catholic xerity would he re- 
spected hj the flames Alas ' the two papers w-erc 
indiscriminately consumed, and this unforeseen 
accident pioduccd the union of a day, and renewed 
the quarrel of an age ' The final treaty displayed 
the victory of the Arsenitcs the clergy abstained 
during forty days fiom all ecclesiastical functions 
a slight penance was imposed on the laity, the 
body of Arsenins was deposited in the sanctuary , 
and in the name of the departed saint, the prince 
and people were released from the sins of tlieir 
fathers ^ 


Reisn nf Midinei establishment of his family was 

a’''d"'i 259 ’ motive, or'at least the pretence, of 

Der 1 — ’ the crime of Palseologpis , and he was 
^ Dec 11 *' impatient to confirm the succession, by 
^icus'ihe sharing With Ins eldest son the honours 
*8™ ' purple Andrnnicus, afterwards 
AD 1132 surnamed the Elder, was proclaimed 
’’ and crow ned emperor of the Romans, 
in the fifteenth year of his age , and, from the first 
mra of a prolix and inglonous reign, he held that 
august title nine jears as the colleague, and fifty as 
the successor, of his father Michael himself, had 
he died in a private station, would have been 
thought more wortlij of the empire and the assaults 
•of his temporal and spiritual enemies left him few 
moments to labour for Ins own fame or the happi- 
ness of Ins subjects He wrested from the Franks 
several of the noblest islands of the Archipelago, 
Lesbos, Chios, and Rhodes his brother Constan- 
tine was sent to command in Malvasia and Sparta, 
and the eastern side of the Morea, from Argos and 
Napoli to Cape Tamarus, was repossessed by the 
Greeks This cfltision of Christian blood was loudly 
condemned by the patriarch , and the insolent priest 
presumed to interpose Ins fears and scruples between 
the arms of princes Butin the piosecution of these 
western conquests, the countries beyond the Helles- 
pont were left naked to the Turks , and their de- 
predations verified the prophecy of a dying senator, 
that the recovery of Constantinople would be the 
ruin of Asia The victories of Michael were achieved 
by his lieutenants , his sword rusted in the palace , 
and, in the transactions of the emperor with the 
popes and the king of Naples, his political arts 
were stained with cruelty and fraud « 
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refuge of a Latin emperor, who had the Latin 
been driven from his throne , and ^ope j, 

Urban the fourth appeared to pity the >274—1277 
misfortunes, and vindicate the cause, of the fugi- 
tive Baldwin A crusade, with plenary indulgence, 
was preached by Ins command against the schis- 
matic Greeks , he excommunicated their allies and 
adherents , solicited Louis the ninth in favour of 
his kinsman , and demanded a tenth of the ecclesi- 
astical revenues of France and England for the 
service of the holy war f The subtle Greek, who 
watched the rising tempest' of the west, attempted 
to suspend or soothe the hostility of the pope, by" 
suppliant embassies and respectful letters, but he 
insinuated that the establishment of peace most 
prepare the reconciliation and obedience of the 
eastern church The Roman court could not be 
deceived by so gross an artifice , and Michael was 
admonished, that the repentance of the son should 
precede the forgiveness of the father, and that 
faith (an ambiguous word) was the only basis of 
fnendship and alliance After a long and aflected 
delay, the approach of danger, and the importunity 
of Gregory the tenth, compelled him to enter on a 
more serious ncgociation he alleged the example 
of the great Vataces , and the Greek clergy, who 
understood the intentions of their prince, were not 
alarmed by the first steps of reconciliation and re- 
spect But when he pressed the conclusion of the 
treaty, they strenuously declared, that the Latins, 
though not in name, were heretics in fact, and that 
they despised those strangers as the vilest and most 
despicable portion of the human race b It was the 
task of the emperor to persuade, to corrupt, to intimi- 
date, the most popular ecclesiastics, to gain the 
vote of each individual, and alternately to urge the 
arguments of Christian chanty and the public w'cl- 
farc The texts of the fathers and the arms of the 
Franks vveic balanced in tbe theological and poli- 
tical scale , and without approving the addition to 
the Nicene creed, the most moderate were taught 
to confess, that the two hostile propositions of pro- 
ceeding from the Father by the Son, and of pro- 
ceeding from the Father and the Son, might be 
reduced to a safe and catholic sense The su- 
premacy of the pope was a doctrine more easy to 
conceive, but more painful to acknowledge, yet 
Michael represented to his monks and prelates, that 
they might submit to name the Roman bishop as 
the first of the patriarchs , and that their distance 
and discretion would guard the liberties of the east- 
ern church fiom the mischievous consequences of 
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the right of appeal He protested that he ^\ould 
sacrifice his life and empire rather than jicld the 
smallest point of orthodox faith or national inde- 
pendence , and this declaration was sealed and ra- 
tified bj T golden hull The patriarch Joseph with- 
drew to a monaster) , to resign or resume his throne, 
according to the eient of the treat) the letters of 
union and obedience were suhscribcd by the empe- 
ror, his son Andronicus, and thirty-fiie archbishops 
and metropolitans, with their rcspectiic synods, 
and the episcopal list was multiplied bj many dio- 
ceses which were annihilated under the joke of the 
infidels An embassy was composed of some trust) 
ministers and prelates, the) embarked for Ital), 
with neb ornaments and rare perfumes, for tbc altar 
of St Peter , and their secret orders authorized and 
recommended a boundless compliance Thc) were 
recened in the general council of Lyons, by pope 
Gregory the tenth, at the head of five hundred 
bishops ‘ He embraced with tears bis long-lost and 
repentant children , accepted the oath of the am- 
bassadors, who abjured the schism in thc name of 
thc two emperors, adorned the prelates with thc 
ring and mitre , chanted in Greek and Latin the 
Nicene creed with thc addition of fihoque , and re- 
joiced in the union of the east and west, which bad 
been reseried for his reign To consummate this 
pious work, the Byzantine deputies were spcedil) 
followed by thc pope’s nuncios , and their instruc- 
tion discloses the policy of the Vatican, which could 
not be satisfied with the sain title of supreniac) 
After Slewing the temper of the prince and people, 
they ssere enjoined to absolse the schismatic elerg), 
who should subscribe and ssvear their abjuration 
and obedience , to establish in all the churches the 
use of the perfect creed , to prepare the entrance 
of a cardinal legate, with the full posvers and 
dignity of his oRlce , and to instruct thc empe- 
ror in the advantages svhich he might derive 
from the temporal protection of the Roman pon- 
tiff'' V 
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' of Rome and Union were pronounced 

svith abhorrence The patnarch Joseph was indeed 
removed , his place was filled by Ycccus, an eccle- 
siastic of learning and moderation , and the emperor 
was still urged by the same metises, to persesere in 
the same professions But in his pnsate language, 
Falasologus affected to deplore the pride, and to 
blame the innosations, of the Latins, and while 
he debased his character hj this double hjpocris), 
he justified and punished the opposition of his 
subjects B) the joint suffrage of the new and the 
ancient Rome, a sentence of excommunication was 
pronounced against the obstinate schismatics , thc 
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censures of thc churrh were executed h) thc sword 
of Michael , on thc failure of persuasion, he tried 
the arguments of prison and exile, of whipping 
and mutilation , those touch-stones, sa) s an histo- 
rian, of cowards and thc braie Two Greeks still 
reigned in iEtolia, Epirus, and Thessnl), with thc 
appellation of despots, they had jiclded to thc 
sovereign of Constantinople, but they rejected thc 
chains of the Roman pontiff, and supported their 
refusal by successful arms Under their protection, 
thc fugitive monks and bishops assembled in hostile 
sjnods, and retorted thc name of heretic with thc 
galling addition of apostate , thc pnnee of Trchi- 
zond was tempted to assume thc forfeit title of em- 
peror, and even thc Latins of Negropont, Thebes, 
Athens, and thc Morca, forgot thc merits of thc 
convert, to join, with open or clandestine aid, the 
enemies of Palmologus His favourite generals, of 
his own blood and famil), successive!) deserted, or 
betra) ed, the sacrilegious trust His sister Eiilogn, 
a niece, and two female cousins, conspired against 
him , another niece. Mar) queen of Bulgaria, nego- 
ciatcd Ins ruin with thc sultan of Egjpt, and, in 
the public c) c, their treason was consecrated as thc 
most sublime virtue ’ To thc pope’s nuncios, who 
urged the consummation of thc w ork, Palaiologus 
exposed a naked lecital of all that he had done 
and suffered for their sake They were assured 
that the guilty sectaries, of both sexes and ever) 
rank, had been deprived of their honours, their 
fortunes, and their libcrt) , a spreading list of con- 
fiscation and punishment, which involved many 
persons, thc dearest to thc emperor, or the best de- 
serving of his favour Thc) were conducted to the 
prison, to behold four princes of the royal blood 
chained in the four corners, and shaking their fet- 
ters in an agony of grief and rage Tw o of these 
captives were afterwards released , the one by sub- 
mission, the other h) death but thc obstinacj of 
their two companions was chastised b) thc loss of 
their e)es , and thc Greeks, the least adverse to thc 
union, deplore that cruel and inauspicious traged) “ 
Persecutors must expect thc hatred of those w hom 
the) oppress , but the) common!) find some conso- 
lation in thc testimony of their conscience, the ap- 
plause of their part), and, perhaps, the success of 
their undertaking But the hypocrisy of Michael, 
which was prompted onl) h) political motives, must 
have forced him to hate himself, to despise his fol- 
lowers, and to esteem and env) the rebel champions 
by whom he was detested and despised While Ins 
violence was ahhoired at Constantinople, at Rome 
bis slowness was arraigned, and his sincerity sus- 
pected , till at length pope Martin the fourth ex- 
cluded the Greek emperor from the pale of a church, 
into which he was striving to reduce a schismatic 
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the churches were purified , the penitents were re- 
conciled , and his son Andronicus, aftei weeping 
the sins and errors of his j outh, most piouslj de- 
nied his father the burial of a prince and a Chris- 
tian " 

Chsries of Anjou I" distress of the Latins, the 
subdues ^a^lles ^ gUs amj towers of Constantinople 

A.D 126? had fallen to decay they were rc- 

Feb 26 stored and fortified by the policy of 

Michael, who deposited a plenteous store of corn 
and salt proMsions, to sustain the siege w'hich he 
might hourlj expect from the resentment of the 
western powers Of these, the sovereign of the 
two Sicilies was the most formidable neighbour , 
but as long as they were possessed byMainfroj, 
the bastard of Frederic the second, his monarchy 
was the bulwark, rather than the annoyance, of 
the eastern empire The usurper, though a brave 
and active prince, was suflicicntly cmplojcd in 
the defence of diis throne Ins proscription by 
successive popes had separated Mainfroy from 
the common cause of the Latins , and the forces 
that might hav c besieged Constantinople were de- 
tained in a crusade against the domestic enemy of 
Rome The pnze of her avenger, the crown of the 
two Sicilies, w as won and worn by the brother of 
St Louis, by Charles count of Anjou and Provence, 
who led the chivalry of France on this holy expe- 
dition " The disaffection of his Christian subjects 
compelled Mainfroy to enlist a colony of Saracens 
whom his father had planted in Apulia and this 
odious succour will explain the defiance of tlic 
catholic hero, who rejected all terms of accommo- 
dation » Bear this message,” said Charles, “ to 
the sultan of Nocera, that God and the sword arc 
umpire between us , and that he shall cither send 
me to paradise, or I will send him to the pit of hell ” 
The armies met, and though I am ignorant of Main- 
froy's doom in the other world, in this he lost his 
fnends, his kingdom, and his life, m the bloody 
battle of Benevento Naples and Sicily were im- 
mediately peopled with a warlike race of French 
nobles, and their aspiring leader embraced the 
future conquest of Africa, Greece, and Palestine 
The most specious reasons might point his first arms 
against the Byzantine empire, and Palojologus, 
diffident of his own strength, repeatedly appealed 
from the ambition of Charles to Uie humanity of St 
Louis, vvho still preserved a just aseendant over 
the mind of his ferocious brother For a while the 
attention of that brother was confined at home by 
the invasion of Conradin, the last heir of the impe- 
rial house of Swabia bnt the hapless boy sunk^in 
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the unequal conflict , and his execution on a public 
scaffold taught the rivals of Charles to tremble for 
their heads as well as their dominions A second 
respite was obtained by the last crusade of St Louis 
to tbe African coast , and the double motive of in- 
terest and duty urged the king of Naples to assist, 
with his powers and his presence, the holy enter- 
prise The death of St Louis released him from 
the importunity of a virtuous censor the king of 
Tunis confessed himself the tributary and vassal of 
the crow n of Sicily , and the boldest 
of the French knights were free to Gr^kempire* 
enlist under his banner against the ^ ® isio, &c 
Greek empire A treaty and a marriage united his 
interest with the house of Courtenay , his daughter 
Beatrice was promised to Philip, son and heir of 
the emperor Baldwin , a pension of six hundred 
ounces of gold was allowed for his maintenanee, 
and his generous father distiibuted among liis allies 
the kingdoms and provinces of the east, reserving 
only Constantinople, and one day’s journey round 
the city, for the imperial domain v In this perilous 
moment Palmologus was the most eager to subsciibe 
the creed, and implore the protection, of the Roman 
pontiif, who assumed, with propriety and weight, 
the character of an angel of peace, the common 
father of the cbnstians By his voice, the sword of 
Charles was chained in the scabbard, and the 
Greek ambassadors beheld him, in the pope's anti- 
chamber, biting his ivory sceptre in a transport of 
fury , and deeply resenting the refusal to enfranchise 
and consecrate his arms He appears to hav e re- 
spected the disinterested mediation of Gregory the 
tenth , but Charles was insensibly disgusted by the 
pnde and partiality of Nicholas the third , and his 
attachment to his kindred, the Ursini family, alien- 
ated the most strenuous champion from the service 
of the church The hostile league against the 
Greeks, of Philip the Latin emperor, the king of 
the two Sicilies, and the republic of Venice, was 
npened into execution , and the election of MarUn 
tbe fourth, a French pope, gave a sanction to the 
cause Of the allies, Philip supplied his name, 
Martin, a bull of excommunication, the Venetians, 
a squadron of forty galleys , and the formidable 
powers of Charles consisted of forty counts, ten 
thousand men at arms, a numerous body of infantry, 
and a fleet of more than three hundred ships and 
transports A distant day was appointed for as- 
sembling this mighty force in the harbour of Bnn- 
-disi, and a previous attempt was risked with a 
detachment of three hundred knights, who invaded 
Albania, and besieged the fortress of Belgrade 
Their defeat mjght amuse with a triumph the 
vanity of Constantinople , but the more sagacious 
Michael, despaiiing of his arms, depended on the 
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ciTects of a conspiracy , on tbe secret ^rorkIngs of a 
rat, 'wlio gnawed the bon-stringi of the Sicilian 
tjrant ’ 

Paixoiogu^ in Among the proscrihcd adherents of 
*ort'of*Sm?j” house of Swabia, John of Procida 
A D mo forfeited a small island of that name 
in the baj of Naples His birih nas noble, but bis 
education nas learned , and in the poierty of exile, 
he was relieved by the practice of phasic, which ho 
had studied in the school of Salerno Fortune had 
left him nothing to lose, except life , and to despise 
life IS the hrsf qualification of a rebel Procida 
was endowed with the art of negocntion, to enforce 
bis reasons, and disguise his motii cs , and in his 
\arious transactions with nations and men, he could 
persuade each part^ that he laboured solely for 
then interest The new kingdoms of Charles w^crc 
afflicted b> eser} species of fiscal and military op- 
pression and the lives and fortunes of his Italian 
subjects were sacrificed to the greatness of their 
master and the licentiousness of his follow ers Tfie 
hatred of Naples was repressed by his presence , 
but the looser gosernmentof his sicegerents excited 
the contempt, as well as the asersion, of the Sici- 
lians tbe island was roused to a sense of freedom 
by the eloquence of Procida , and he displaced to 
eierj baron his private interest in the common 
cause In the confidence of foreign aid, he suc- 
cessively visited the courts of the Greek emperor, 
and of Peter king of Arragon,* who possessed the 
maritime countries of Yalentia and Catalonia To 
the ambitious Peter a crown was presented, which 
he might justly claim by his marriage with the sister 
of Maiufroj, and bj the djing voice of Conradin, 
who Iroin tbe scaffold had cast a ring to his heir 
and avenger Palmologus was easilj persuaded to 
divert his enemy from a foreign war bj a rebellion 
at home, and a Greek subsidy of twentj-five thou- 
sand ounces of gold was most proGtablj applied to 
arm a Catalan fleet, which sailed under a holj 
banner to the specious attack of the Saracens of 
Africa In the disguise of a monk or beggar, the 
indefatigable missionaiy of revolt flew from Con- 
stantinople to Rome, and from Sicilj to Saragossa , 
the treat) was scaled with the signet of pope Nicho- 
las himself, the enemy of Charles , and his deed of 
gift transferred the fiefs of St Peter from the house 
of Anjou to that of Arragon So widely diffused 
and so freely circulated, the secret was preserved 
above two jears with impenetrable discretion , and 
each of the conspirators imbibed tlie maxim of 
Peter, who declared tliat he would out off liis left 
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hand if it were conscious of the intentions of his 
nght The mine was prepared with deep and dan- 
gerous artifice , but it maj be questioned, whether 
the instant explosion of Palermo were the eflect of 
accident or design 

On the vigil of Easter, a procession The Sicilian 
of the disarmed citizens visited a a'd^’iSa 
church w itliout the w alls , and a noble Aierdi 30 
damsel vvas rndclj insulted by a French soldier ‘ 
The rav ishcr w as instantly punished vv itli death , 
and if the people at first were scattered by a military 
force, their numbers and fury prevailed the con- 
spirators seized the opportunity , the flame spread 
over the island, and eight thousand French were 
exterminated in a promiscuous massacre, which has 
obtained the name of the Sicilian Vespers “ From 
every city the banners of freedom and the church 
were displayed the revolt vvas inspired by the pre- 
sence or the soul of Procida , and Peter of Arragon, 
vv ho sailed from the Afriean const to Palermo, was 
saluted as the king and saviour of the isle By the 
rebellion of a people on whom he had so long tram- 
pled with impunity, Charles vvas astonished and 
confounded , and in the first agony of grief and 
devotion, he was heard to exclaim, “ O God' if 
thou hast decreed to humble me, grant me at least 
a gentle and gradual descent from the pinnacle of 
greatness'" His fleet and army, which already 
filled the sea-ports of Italy, were hastily recalled 
from the service of the Greeian war , and the situ- 
ation of Messina exposed that ton n to the first storm 
of Ills revenge Feeble in themselves, and yet 
hopeless of foreign succour, the citizens would have 
repented, and submitted on the assurance of full 
pardon and their ancient privileges But the pride 
of the monarch vvas already rekindled , and the 
most fervent entreaties of the legate could extort 
no more than a promise, that he would forgive the 
remainder, after a chosen list of eight hundred rebels 
had been yielded to his discretion The despair of 
the Messincse renewed their courage Peter of 
Arragon approached to their relief,* and his rival 
vvas driven back by the failure of provision and the 
terrors of the equinox to the Calabrian shore At 
the same moment, the Catalan admiral, the famous 
Roger do Lorn, swept the channel with an invin- 
cible squadron the French fleet, more Defeat of Charles, 
numerous in transports than in gal- 2 
leys, vvas cither burnt or destroyed , and the same 
blow assured the indcpendenee of Sicily and the 
safety of the Greek empire A few days before bis 
death, the emperor Michael rejoiced in the fall of 
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like plicnonitnon 2 Tlic rein-deer, that iiscfnl 
mnnal, from winch tiie sa^age of the North denies 
the best comforts of his drearj life, is of a constitu- 
tion that supports, and esen requires, the most in- 
tense cold Ht IS found on the rock of Spitzbcrg, 
within ten degrees of the pole , he seems to delight 
in the snows of Lapland and Siberia , but at present 
he cannot subsist, much less multiply, in any coun- 
try to the south of the Baltic In the time of Cmsar 
the rein-deer, as well as the elk, and the wild bull, 
was anatiie of the Hercjnian forest, which then 
01 ershadow ed a great part of Germany and Poland * 
The modern improiemcnts sufficiently explain the 
causes of the diminution of the cold These im- 
mense w oods hai c been gradually cleared, which 
intcreepted from the earth the rays of the sun ^ The 
morasses hai c been drained, and, in proportion as 
tho soil has been oultiiatcd, the air has become 
more temperate Canada, at this day , is an exact 
picture of ancient Germany Although situated in 
the same parallel w itli the finest prorinccs of France 
and England, that country experiences the most 
I igorous cold The rein-deer arc s ery numerous, 
ihc ground is cos ered watli deep and lasting snow, 
and the great m er of St Lav rence is regularly 
frozen, in a season when the waters of the Seine 
and the Thames are usually free from ice « 
iisefneiaoiMiie It IS difficult to ascertain, and easy 
iMtiu-a exaggerate, tho inilucncc of the 
tlim lie of ancient Germany over tlic minds and 
bodies of the natii es Many w riters have supposed, 
and most ha^c allowed, though, as it should seem, 
I without any adequate proof, that the ngorous cold 
of the north was faiourablc to long life and genc- 
ratne iigoiir, that tho women were more fruitful, 
and the human species more prolific, than in w arraer 
or more temperate climates We may assert, with 
greater confidence, that the keen air of Germany 
formed the large and masculine limbs of the natives, 
who were, in general, of a more lofty stature than 
the people of the south,* gaie them a kind of 
strength better adapted to violent exertions than to 
patient labour, and inspired tlicm with constitu- 
tional brai cry , w Inch is the result of nen cs and 
spirits The scicnty of a winter campaign, that 
chilled the courage of the Roman troops, was 
scarcely felt by these hardy children of tho north,^ 
w ho, in their turn, were unable to resist the summer 
heats, and dissolved away in languor and sickness 
under the beams of an Italian sun ' 

firl IS loiiSmipil lij a soldier and a ]diito*opticr vlio llad e\ncrienccil 
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There is not any where upon tho 4,,^ 

globe a large tract of country which Otrroins 
we liav c discov ered destitute of inhabitants, or w hose 
first population can be fixed with any degree of 
historical certainty And yet, as the most philoso- 
phic minds can seldom refrain from inv estigating the 
infancy of great nations, our curiosity consumes it- 
self in toilsome and disappointed efforts IVlien 
Tacitus considered the purity of the German blood, 
and the forbidding aspect of the country, ho w as 
disposed to pronounce tliose barbanans Indtgenat, 
or nativ es of the soil We may allow w itli safety , 
and perhaps w itli truth, that ancient Germany was 
not originally peopled by any foreign colonics al- 
ready formed into a political society , " but that the 
name and nation received their existence from the 
gradual union of some wandenng savages of the 
Heroy man w oods To assert those savages to hav e 
been the spontaneous production of tlic earth which 
they inhabited, would be a rash inference, ton- 
demned by religion, and unwarranted by' reason 
Snell rabonal doubt is bnt ill-snited Fabi« md con 
with the genius of popular vanity 
Among the nations who have adopted the Mosaic 
history of the world, the ark of Noah Ins been of 
tlic same use, as was formerly to the Greeks and 
Romans the siege of Troy On a narrow basis of 
acknowledged truth, an immense hut rude super- 
structure of fable lias been erected , and the wild 
Inshman," as well as the wild Tartai,® could point 
out the individual son of Japhet, from whose loins 
Ins ancestois were lineally descended The last 
century abounded with antiquaiians of profound 
learning and easy faith, who, by the dim light of 
legends and traditions, of conjectures and etymolo- 
gies, conducted the great grandchildren of Noah 
from the tower of Babel to the extremities of the 
globe Of these judicious critics, one of the most 
entertaining w as Olaus Rudbeck, professor in tlie 
nmv ersity of Upsal i* IVliatcv er is celebrated either 
in history or fable, this zealous patriot ascribes to 
his country From Sweden (which formed so con- 
sideiahle a part of ancient Germany) the Greeks 
themselves derived tbeir alphabetical characters, 
tlicir astronomy, and their religion Of that de- 
lightful legion (for such it appeared to the eyes el 
a nativ e) the Atlantis of Plato, the country of the 
Hyperboreans, the gardens of the Hesperidcs, the 
Fortunate islands, and even the Elysian fields, 
were all hut faint and imperfect transcripts A 

be reimrltci, tliat man is the only animal vrhich rnnli\e and muUipl) 
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an enemy whom he hated and esteemed and per- 
haps he might he content with the popular judg- 
ment, that had they not been matched with each 
other, Constantinople and Italy must speedilj have 
obejed the same master)' From this disastrous 
moment, the life of Charles was a senes of misfor- 
tunes , his capital was insulted, his son was made 
prisoner, and he sunk into the grave without re- 
covering the isle of Sicily, which, after a war of 
twenty years, was finally severed from the throne 
of Naples, and transferred, as an independent king- 
dom, to a younger branch of the house of Arragon * 
.1 shall not, I trust, be accused of 
wwoftheOita superstition but I must remark, that, 
even in this world, the natural order of 
A D 1303—1307 events will sometimes afibrd the strong 
appearances of moral retribution The first Palm- 
ologus had saved his empire by involving the king- 
doms of the vv est in rebellion and blood , and 
from these seeds of discord uprose a generation of 
iron men, who assaulted and endangered the empite 
of his son In modern times, our debts and taxes 
are the secret poison, which still corrodes the bosom 
of peace but in the weak and disorderly govern- 
ment of the middle ages, it was agitated by the 
present evil of the disbanded armies Too idle to 
work, too proud to beg, the mercenaries were accus- 
tomed to a life of rapine they could rob with more 
dignity and effect under a banner and a chief , and 
the sov ereign, to whom their service was useless, and 
their presence importunate, endeavoured to dis- 
charge the torrent on some neighbouring countries 
After the peace of Sicily, many thousands of Geno- 
ese, Catalans,* &c who had fought, by sea and 
land, under the standard of Anjou or Arragon, w ere 
blended into one nation by the resemblance of their 
manners and interest They heard that the Greek 
provinces of Asia were invaded by the Turks they 
resolved to share the harvest of pay and plunder, 
and Fredenc king of Sicily most liberally contri- 
buted the means of their departure In a w arfare 
of twenty years, a ship, or a camp, was become 
their country , arms were their sole profession 
and property, valour was the only virtue which 
they knew , their women had imbibed the fearless 
temper of their lovers and husbands it was re- 
ported, that, with a stroke of their broad-sword, the 
Catalans would cleave a horseman and a horse, and 
the report itself was a powerful vv capon Roger dc 
Flor was the most popular of their chiefs , and Ins 
personal merit overshadowed the dignity of his 
prouder rivals of An agon The offspring of a 
marriage between a German gentleman of the court 
of Frederic the second and the damsel of Brindisi, 

P,l»oloeu,. I had rather th.s balance IndUn ob J?IdhytK;ha”„' 
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Roger was successively a templar, an apostate^ a 
pirate, and at length the richest and most powerful 
admiral of the Mediterranean He sailed from 
Messina to Constantinople, with eighteen gallejs, 
four great ships, and eight thousand adventurers, 
and Ins previous treaty was faithfully accomplished 
by Androniciis the elder, who accepted with joy 
and terror this formidable succour A palace was 
allotted for his reception, and a niece of the emperor 
was given in marriage to the valiant stranger, who 
was immediately created great duke or admiral of 
Romania After a decent repose, he transported 
his troops over the Propontis, and boldly led them 
against the Turks ih two bloody battles thirty 
thousand of the Moslems were slain he raised the 
siege of Philadelphia, and deserved the name of the 
deliv crer of Asia But after a short season of pros- 
pent), the cloud of slavery and ruin again burst on 
that unhappy province The inhabitants escaped 
(sajs a Greek historian) from the smoke into the 
flames, and the hostility of the Turks was less 
pernicious than the fiicndship of the Catalans The 
lives and fortunes which they had rescued, they 
considered as their own the willing or reluctant 
maid w as saved from the race of circumcision for 
the embraces of a Christian soldier the exaction of 
fines and supplies was enforced by licentious rapine 
and arbitrary executions , and, on the resistance of 
Magnesia, the great duke besieged a city of the 
Roman empire’’ These disorders he excused by 
the wrongs and passions of a victorious army , nor 
would his own authority or person have been safe, 
had he dared to punish his faithful followers, who 
were defrauded of the just and covenanted price of 
their services The threats and complaints of An- 
dronicus disclosed the nakedness of the empire 
His golden bull had invited no more than five 
hundred horse and a thousand foot soldiers, yet the 
crowds of volunteers, who migrated to the east, had 
been enlisted and fed by his spontaneous bounty 
Wliile his bravest allies were content with three 
byzants or pieces of gold, for then montlily pay, an 
ounce, or even two ounecs, of gold were assigned to 
the Catalans, whose annual pension would thus 
amount to near a hundred pounds sterling one of 
their chiefs had modestly rated at three hundred 
thousand crowns the valour of his future merits ; 
and above a million had been issued from the 
treasury for the maintenance of these costly merce- 
naries A cruel tax had been imposed on the corn 
of the husbandman one third was retrenched from 
the salaries of the public officers , and the standaid 
■of the coin was so shamefully debased, that of the 
four and twenty parts only five were of pure gold ' 
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At the summons of the emperor, Roger evacuated a 
proMnce uhieli no longer supplied the materials of 
rapine but he lefuscd to disperse his troops , and 
Mink his stjle Mas respectful, Ins conduct was 
independent and hostile He protested, that if the 
emperor should march against him, he M'ould ad- 
\ance fort} paces to kiss the ground before him, but 
in using from this prostrate attitude Roger had a 
life and sword at the scrrice of Ins friends The 
great duke of Romania condescended to accept the 
title and ornaments of Cresar, but he rejected the 
new proposal of the goxeinment of Asia Mith a 
subsidy of corn and money, on condition that he 
should reduce his troops to the harmless number of 
three thousand men Assassination is the last 
resource of cowards The Cmsar m as tempted to 
visit the rojal residence of Adrianoplc in the 
apartment, and before the eyes, of the empress, he 
was stabbed by the Alani guards , and, though the 
deed was imputed to their pn\atc re\cngc. Ins 
countrymen. Mho dnclt at Constantinople in tlic 
security of peace. Mere invoked in the same pro- 
scription by the prince or people The loss of their 
leader intimidated the crowd of adienturcrs. Mho 
hoisted the sails of flight, and m ere soon scattered 
round the coasts of the Mediterranean But a 
veteran band of fifteen hundred Catalans or French, 
stood firm in the strong fortress of Gallipoli on the 
Hellespont, display ed the banners of Arragon, and 
offered to revenge and justify their chief by an equal 
combat of ten or a hundred warriors Instead of 
accepting this bold defiance, the emperor Michael, 
the son and colleague of Andronicus, resolved to 
oppress them Mith the weight of multitudes every 
nerve Mas strained to form an army of thirteen 
thousand horse and thirty thousand foot , and the 
Propontis was covered Mith the ships of the Greeks I 
and Genoese In two battles by sea and land, these 
mighty forces vvere encountered and overthrown by 
the despair and discipline of the Catalans, the 
young emperor fled to the palace, and an insuffi- 
cient guard of light horse was left for the protection 
of the open country Victory renewed the hopes 
and numbers of the adventurers every nation was 
blended under the name and standard of the gieat 
company, and thiee thousand Tuikish proselytes 
deserted from the imperial service to join this mili- 
tary association In th 6 ' possession of Gallipoli, 
the Catalans intercepted the trade of Constantino- 
ple and the Black sea, while they spread their 
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devastations on cither side of t'le Hellespont ov or 
the confines of Europe and Asia To prev ent their 
approach, the greatest part of the Byzantine terri- 
tory was laid waste by the Greeks themselves tiic 
peasants and tlicir eattlc retired into tlic city , and 
myrnds of sheep and o\cn, for winch neither place 
nor food ronld be procured, were unprolitably 
slaughtered on the same day Four times the em- 
peror Andronicus sued for peace, and four tunes he 
was inflexibly repulsed, till the want of provisions, 
and the diseord of the chiefs, conipcllcd the Catalans 
to cv acuate the banks of the Hellespont and the neigh- 
bourhood of the capital After their separation from 
the Turks, the rcmdins of the great company pursued 
tbcir march through Macedonia and Thessaly, to 
seek a new establishment in the heart of Greece ^ 
After some ages of oblivion, Greece 
was awakened to new misfortunes by Athem 
the arms of the Latins In the tw o ^ ^ 1201—1450 
hundred and fifty years between the first and the 
last conquest of Constantinople, that venerable land 
was disputed by a multitude of petty tyrants , with- 
out the comforts of freedom and genius, her ancient 
cities w ere again plunged in foreign and intestine 
war, and, if servitude be preferable to anarchy, 
they might icposc with joy under the Turkish yoke 
I shall not pursue the obscure and v anous dy nasties, 
that rose and fell on the continent or in the isles , 
butour silence on the fate of Athens' would argue 
a strange ingratitude to the first and purest school of 
liberal science and amusement In the partition of 
the empire, the principality of Athens and Thebes 
was assigned to Otho dc la Roche, a noble warrior 
of Burgundy ,f with the title of great duke,® which 
the Latins understood in their ovvn sense, and the 
Greeks more foolishly derived from the age of Con- 
stantine ^ Otho followed the standard of the marquis 
of Montferrat, the ample state which he acquired by a 
miracle of conductorfortunc,' was peaceably inherit- 
ed by Ins son and two grandsons, till the family, though 
not the nation, was changed, by the marriage of an 
heiress into the elder branch ofthelionscof Bnennc 
The son of that marriage, Walter de Bnennc, suc- 
ceeded to the duchy of AUiens , and, with the aid of 
some Catalan mcrcennries, whom he invested with 
fiefs, reduced above thirty castles of the vassal or 
neighbouring lords But when he was informed of 
the approach and ambition of the great company , 
he collected a force of seven hundred knights, six 
thousand four hundred horse, and eight thousand 
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foot, and boldly met tliem on the banks of the nver 
Cephisns in Boeotia The Catalans amounted to no 
more than three thousand five hundred horse, and 
four thousand foot, but the deficiency of numbers 
was compensated b} stratagem and order The} 
formed round their camp an artificial inundation , 
the duke and his knights advanced without fear or 
precaution on the verdant meadow , their horses 
plunged into the bog , and he was cut in pieces, 
with the greatest part of the French cavalry His 
family and nation were expelled, and his son 
Walter de Brienne, the titular duke of Athens, the 
t 3 rrant of Florence, and the constable of France, 
lost his life in the field of Poitiers Attica and 
Boeotia were the rewards of the victorious Cata- 
lans, they marned the widows and daughters 
of the slain , and dunng fourteen years, the great 
company was the terror of the Grecian states 
Their factions drove them to acknowledge the sove- 
reignty of the house of Arragon , and dunng the 
remainder of the fourteenth centuiy, Athens, as a 
gov emment or an appanage, was successiv el v bestow- 
ed by the kings of Sicily After the French and 
Catalans, the third dynasty was that of the Accaioh, 
a family, plebeian at Florence, potent at Naples, 
and -sovereign in Greece Athens, which they em- 
bellished with new buildings, became the capital of 
a state, that extended over Thebes, Argos, Corinth, 
Delphi, and a part of Thessaly , and their reign 
was finally determined by Mahomet the second, 
who strangled the last duke, and educated Ins sons 
in the discipline and religion of the seraglio 
Present state of Athciis, I* thougli HO more than the 
Athens sliadowof her former Self, still contains 

about eight or ten thousand inhabitants of these, 
three- fourths are Greeks in religion and language, 
qnd the Turks, who compose the remainder, have 
relaxed, in their intercourse with the citizens, some- 
what of the pnde and gravnty of their national cha- 
racter The olive-tree, the gift of Minerv a, flounshes 
in Attica, nor has the honey of mount Hjmettus 
lost any part of its exquisite flavour ' but the lan- 
guid trade is monopolized by strangers, and the 
agriculture of a barren land is abandoned to the 
vagrant Wallachians The Athenians are still dis- 
tinguished by the subtilty and acuteness of their 
understandings but these qualities, unless ennobled 
bj freedom, and enlightened by study, will degene- 
rate into a low and selfish cunning and it is a pro- 
verbial saying of the countrj, “From the Jews of 
Thessalonica, the Turks of Negropont, and the 
Greeks of Athens, good Lord deliver us'” This 
artful people has eluded the tyranny of the Turkish 
bashaws, by an expedient which alleviates their 


servitude and aggravates their shame About the 
middle of the last centur} , the Athenians chose for 
their protector the kislar aga, or chief black eunuch 
of the seraglio This ^Ethiopian slave, who pos- 
sesses the sultan’s ear, condescends to accept the 
tnbute of thirtj thousand crowns his lieutenant, 
the vvaywode, whom he annually confirms, may re- 
serve for his own about five or six thousand more , 
and such is the polic} of the citizens, that they sel- 
dom fail to remove and punish an oppressive gover- 
nor Their private diflerences are decided by the 
archbishop, one of the richest prelates of the Greek 
church, since he possesses a revenue of one thousand 
pounds sterling , and by a tribunal of the eight ge~ 
ranti or elders, chosen in the eight quarters of the 
city the noble families cannot trace their pedigree 
above three hundred years, but their principal 
members are distinguished bj a grave demeanour a 
fur cap, and the lofty appellation of atcfion By 
some, who delight in the contrast, the modern lan- 
guage of Athens is represented as the most corrupt 
and barbarous of tbe seventy dialects of the vulgar 
Greek " this picture is too darkly coloured , but 
It would not be easy, in the country of Plato and 
Demosthenes, to find a reader, or a copy, of tlieir 
I works The Athenians vv alk with supine indiflerence 
I among the glorious ruins of antiquity , and such is 
I thedebasement of their character, that they are inca- 
I pableof admiring the genius of their predecessors ° 
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Cml loat g, and rum of the Grech empire — Reigns 
of Andtonicus, the eldti and youngei, and John 
Palaologus — Regency ^ revolt y reigUy and abdica- 
tion of John Cantacuzene — Establishment of a Ge- 
noese colony at Pei a or Galata — Their loais with 
the empire and city of Constantinople 

The long reign of Andronicos» the supc«t.t.on «f 
elder is lIiicII} memorable by tbe dis- Andromeus and 
putes of the Greek church, the invasion 
of the Catalans, and the rise of the — *320 

Ottoman power He is celebrated as the most learn- 
ed and virtuous prince of the age , but such virtue 
and such learning contributed neither to the per- 
fection of the individual, nor to the happiness of 
societ} A slave of the most abject superstition, 
he was surrounded on all sides bj visible and in- 
visible enemies , nor were the flames of hell less 
dreadful to his fancy, than those of a Catalan or 
Turkish war Under the reign of the Palaeologi, 
the choice of the patriarch was the most important 
business of the state , the heads of the Greek church 


V The modern account of Alliens, and the Alhenians.is eatraeted 
from S|ion (V ojage en Grece tom ii n 79-199 ) and VV heeler <Tra 
vels into Greece p 337-414 ) Stuart, (Antii,uities of AthenS nisTm V 
and Cliandler, (Tnirels into Greece, p 23 — 172) The first of t ln>» S' 
vel|ers i„.trf ^eecein the jear ififfi, the iS 17& SS m,.ely1«re 
had not jiroduced much difference in the tranquil scene ^ 

Athenian., heheved that all the bees ir 
the world had l«en propagated from mount Hymetliis Tliev taurfit 
that health might be preserved, and life prolonged, bv the external 

lom^iirt^^IelM^™*’ ““ (Geoponica, I xi c 7 p 1089^ 
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were ambitions 'ind fanatic monks , and tlicir vices 
or virtues, tlieir learning or ignorance, were equally 
misebieious or contemptible By bis intemperate 
discipline, tbe patnarcb Atlianasius'> e\citcd tbe 
hatred of the clergy and people , he n as heard to 
declare that the sinner should swallow the last 
dregs of the cup of penance , and the foolish talc 
n as propagated of his punishing a sacrilegious ass 
that had tasted the lettuce of a consent garden 
Dm en from the throne by the uniscrsal clamour, 
Athanasius composed, before his retreat, two papers 
of a very opposite cast His public testament was 
in the tone of charity and resignation , the private 
codicil breathed the direst anathemas against the 
authors of his disgrace, nhom he excluded for eser 
from the communion of the holyTnmty, the angels, 
and the saints This last paper he enclosed in an 
earthen pot, which was placed, by his order, on the 
top of one of the pillars in the dome of St Sophia, 
in the distant hope of discovery and rcicnge At 
the end of four jears, some jouths, climbing by a 
ladder in search of pigeons’ nests, detected the fatal 
secret , and, as Andronicus felt himself touched and 
bound by the excommunication, he trembled on the 
bnnk of the abyss which had been so treacherously 
dug under Ins feet A synod of bishops n as instantly 
convened to debate this important quesbon the 
rashness of these clandestine anathemas was gene- 
rally condemned , but as the knot could be untied 
only by the same hand, and that hand was now de- 
pnved of tbe crosier, it appeared that this post- 
humous decree was irrevocable by any earthly power 
Some faint testimonies of repentance and pardon 
were extorted from the author of the mischief , but 
the conscience of the emperor was still wounded, 
and he desired, with no less ardour than Athanasius 
himself, the restoration of a patriarch, by whom 
alone he could he healed At the dead of night, a 
monk rudely knocked at the door of the royal bed- 
chamber, announcing a revelation of plague and 
famine, of inundations and earthquakes Andronicus 
started from his bed, and spent the night in prayer, 
till he felt, or thought that he felt, a slight motion 
of the earth The emperor on foot led the bishops 
and monks to tbe cell of Athanasius, and, after a 
proper resistance, the saint, from whom this message 
had been sent, consented to absolve the prince, and 
govern the church of Constantinople Untamed by 
disgrace, and hardened by solitude, the shepherd 
was again odious to the flock, and his enemies con- 
trived a singular, and, as it proved, a successful, 
mode of revenge In the night they stole away the 
foot-stool or foot cloth of his throne, which they 
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secretly icplaccd witli the decoration of a satirical 
picture The emperor was painted with a bndlc in 
Ins mouth, and Athanasius leading the tractable 
beast to the feet of Christ ,Thc authors of the libel 
nerc detected and punished , but as their lives had 
been spared, the clinslian priest in sullen indigna- 
tion retired to his cell , and the eyes of Andronicus, 
which had been opened for a moment, were again 
closed by his successor 

If this transaction be one of the most curious and 
important of a reign of fifty years, I cannot at least 
accuse the brevity of my materials, since I reduce into 
some fen pages the enormous folios of Pachymer,® 
Cantacuzenc,'* and Nicephorus Gregoras,®viho have 
composed the prolix and languid story of the times 
The name and situation of the emperor John Canta- 
cnzcnc might inspire the most lively curiosity His 
memorials of forty years extend from the rev olt of the 
younger Andronicus to his ovv n abdication of the em- 
pire , and it IS obscrv cd, that, like Moses and Ctusar, 
be was the principal actor in the scenes which he 
describes But in this eloquent work we should 
vainly seek the sincerity of a hero or a penitent 
Bctircd in a cloister from the vices and passions of 
the world, he presents not a confession, but an apo- 
logy, of the life of an ambitious statesman Instead 
of unfolding the true counsels and characters of 
men, be displays the smooth and specious surface of 
events, highly varnished with his own praises and 
those of Ills friends Their motives arc always pure , 
their ends always legitimate they conspire and 
rebel without any v icw s of interest , and tbe violence 
which they inflict or suifer is celebrated ns the spon- 
taneous elTect of reason and virtue 

After the example of the first of the 
Palmologi, the elder Andronicus asso- 
dated his son Michael to the honours dronicuv''^' " 
of the purple, and from the age of ^ ® 
eighteen to his premature death, that prince was ac- 
knowledged, above twenty -five years, as the second 
emperor of the Greeks f At the head of an army, 
he excited neither the fears of the enemy , nor the 
jealousy of the court, his modesty and patience 
were never tempted to compute the years of his 
father , nor was that father compelled to repent of 
bis liberality cither by the virtues or vices of liisson 
The son of Michael was named Andronicus from 
his grandfather, to whose early favour he was intro- 
duced by that nominal resemblance The blossoms 
of wit and beauty increased the fondness of the elder 
Andronicus , and, with the common vanity of tlie 
age, he expected to realize in the second, the hope 
which had been disappointed in the first, generation 

The inj^nioue comparuon with Moses sod Ciesar, is raiiried hr Ins 
French translator the president Cousin 

« >iicephoriis Gr^oras more briefly includes the entire life and reijfn 
of AndronicnsthcElderpO vi c 1 J x c i p 96-291) Tins is the 
pwt of wuicn Caiitacuzenc complains ns a fal<e and malicious repre^cn 
tatiou of hi« conduct 

t Hemaemwned Ma> 21st, 1295 anil died October 1211i, 1320 (Du 
P 239) His brother Theodore by a second marriage 
the marqui<ate of Montferral, apostatizeilto the religion and 
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The hoy was educated in the palace as an heir and 
^ a favourite , and in the oaths and acclamations of 
the people, the august triad was formed by the names 
of the fathei, the son, and the grandson But the 
younger Andronicus was speedily corrupted by his 
infant greatness, while ho beheld n ith puerile im- 
patience the double obstacle that hung, and might 
long hang, over his rising ambition It was not to 
acquire fame, or to diffuse happiness, that he so 
eagerly aspired , w ealth and impunity were in his 
eyes the most precious attributes of a monarch , and 
his first indiscreet demand was the sovereignty of 
some nch and fertile island, where he might lead a 
life of independence and pleasuie. The emperor 
was offended by the loud and frequent intemperance 
which disturbed his capital the sums winch his 
► parsimony denied were supplied by the Genoese 
usurers of Pera , and the oppressive debt, which 
consolidated the interest of a faction, could be dis- 
charged only by a revolution A beautiful female, 
a matron in rank, a prostitute in manners, had in- 
structed the younger Andronicus in the rudiments 
of love , but he had reason to suspect the nocturnal 
visits of a rnal , and a stranger passing through the 
street w as pierced by the arrows of his guards, who 
were placed in ambush at her door That stranger 
was his brother, prince Manuel, who languished and 
died of his w'ound , and the emperor Michael, their 
common father, whose health was in a declining 
state, expired on the eighth day, lamenting the loss 
of both his children e However guiltless in his in- 
tention, the jounger Andronicus might impute a 
brother’s and a father’s death to the consequence of 
his own vices , and deep was the sigh of thinking i 
and feeling men, when they perceived, instead of 
sorrow and repentance, his ill-dissemblcd joy on the 
removal of two odious competitors By these me- 
lancholy events, and the increase of his disorders, 
the mind of the elder emperor was gradually alien- 
ated , and after many fruitless reproofs, he trans- 
ferred on another grandson ^ bis hopes and alTection 
The change was announced by the new oath of alle- 
giance to the reigning sovereign, and the person 
whom he should appoint for his successor and the 
acknowledged heir, after a repetition of insults and 
i» complaints, was exposed to the indignity of a public 
trial Before the sentence, which w'ould probably 
have condemned him to a dungeon or a cell, the em- 
peror was informed that the palace courts were filled 
with the armed followers of his grandson , the ludir- 
ment was softened to a treaty of reconciliation , and 
the triumphant escape of the prince encouraged the 
ardour of the younger faction 


Three civil wars Yet the capital, the clercv and 
adhered to the person, or 
least to the gov ernment, of the old er 
peror, and it was only m the pr 
Vinces, by flight, and revolt. 
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foreign succour, that the malcontents could hope 
to vindicate their cause and subveit his throne The 
soul of the enterprise w^as the great domestic John 
Cantacuzene the sally from Constantinople is the 
first date of his actions and memorials , and if his 
own pen be most descriptive of his patriotism, an 
unfnendly historian has not refused to celebrate 
the zeal and ability which he displayed in the ser- 
vice of the young emperor That prince escaped 
from the capital under the pretence of hunting, 
erected his standard at Adnanople , and, in a few 
days, assembled fifty thousand horse and foot, whom 
neither honour nor duty could have armed against 
the barbarians Such a force might have saved or 
commanded the empire, but their counsels were 
discordant, their motions were slow and doubtful, 
and their progress was checked by intrigue and ne- 
gociation The quarrel of the two Andronici was 
piotractcd, and suspended, and renewed, during a 
ruinous period of seven years In the first treaty, 
the relics of the Greek empire were divided Con- 
stantinople, Thessalonica, and tlie islands, were left 
to the elder, while the youngei acquired the sove- 
reignty of the greatest part of Thrace, from Philippi 
to the Byzantine limits By the second Coronation of 
I treaty, he stipulated the payment of ihcjounterAn. 
Ins troopt, his immediate coronation, a™d Tlas 
and an adequate share of the power ^ 
and revenue of the state The third civil war was 
terminated by the surprise of Constantinople, the 
final retreat of the old emperor, and the sole reign 
of his victorious grandson The reasons of this 
delay may be found in the charaoters of the men and 
of the times When the heir of the monarchy fiist 
pleaded his wrongs and his apprehensions, he was 
heard with pity and applause and Ins adherents 
repeated on all sides the inconsistent promise, that 
he would increase the pay of the soldiers and alle- 
viate the burthens of the people The grievances 
of forty 3 ears were mingled in his revolt, and the 
nsing generation was fatigued by the endless pros- 
pect of a reign, whose favourites and maxims were 
of other times The youth of Andronicus had been 
without spirit, his age was without reverence his 
taxes produced an annual revenue of five hundred 
thousand pounds, yet the richest of the sovereigns 
of Christendom was incapable of maintaining three 
thousand horse and twenty galleys, to resist the de- 
structive progress of the Turks « “ How different," 
said the younger Andronicus, “ is my situation from 
that of the son of Philip ' Alexandei might com- 
plain, that his father would leave him nothing to 
conquer alas ' my grandsire will leave me nothing 
to lose " But the Greeks were soon admonished, 
that the public disorders could not be healed by a 
cml war , and that their young favourite was not 
destined to be the saviour of a falling empire On 
the first repulse, his party was broken by his own 
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levity, tbeir intestine discord, and the intrigues of 
the ancient court, which tempted each malcontent 
to desert or betray the cause of rebellion Andro- 
nicus the younger was touched with remorse, or 
fatigued with business, ordecei>ed by ncgociation , 
pleasure rather than power was his aim and the 
licence of maintaining a thousand hounds, a thou- 
sand hawks, and a thousand huntsmen, was sulR- 
cient to sullj his fame and disarm his ambition 
The elder An Let US now sun cy tlic catastroplic of 
«t«Th“c|J^ern busy plot, and the final situation 
A*D 1328 principal actors The age of 

Ma> 21 Andronicus was consumed in cn il dis- 

cord , and, amidst the eicnts of war and treaty, his 
power and reputation continually deoajed, till the 
fatal night in which the gates ofthccitv and palace 
were opened, without resistance, to his grandson 
His principal commander scorned the repeated 
warnings of danger, and retiring to rest in the 
vain sccurit} of ignorance, abandoned the feeble 
monarch, with some priests and pages, to the terrors 
of a sleepless night These terrors were quickly 
realized by the hostile shoots, which proclaimed the 
titles and victory of Andronicus the younger , and 
the aged emperor, falling prostrate before an image 
of the Virgin, despatched a suppliant message to 
resign the sceptre, and to obtain his life at the hands 
of the conqueror The answer of his grandson w ns 
decent and pious , at the pray er of his friends, the 
younger Andronicus assumed the sole administra- 
tion , but the elder still enjoyed the name and pre- 
eminence of the first emperor, the use of the great 
palace, and a pension of twenty-four thousand pieces 
of gold, one half of which was assigned on the royal 
treasury, and the other on the fishery of Constanti- 
nople But his impotence was soon exposed to con- 
tempt and oblivion , the vast silence of the palace 
was disturbed only by the cattle and poultry of the 
neighbourhood, which roved with impunity through 
the solitary courts , and a reduced allowance of ten 
thousand pieces of gold ' was all that he could ask 
and more than he could hope His calamities were 
imbittered by the gradual extinction of sight his 
confinement was rendered each day more rigorous , 
and during the absence and sickness of his grand- 
son, his inhuman keepers, by the threats of instant 
death, compelled him to exchange the purple for the 


monastic habit and profession The monk Antony 
had renounced the pomp of the world , yet he had 
occasion for a coarse fur in the winter season, and 
ns wine was forbidden by his confessor, and water 
by his physician, the sherbet of Egypt was his com- 
mon drink It was not without difiiculty that the 
late emperor could procure three or four pieces to 
satisfy these simple wants , and if he bestowed the 
gold to relieve the more painful distress of a friend, 
the sacrifice is of some weight in the scale of huma- 
nity and religion Four years after 
his abdication, Andronicus or Antony a d 1332. 
expired in a cell, in the seventy -fourth 
year of his age and the last strain of adulation 
could only promise a more splendid crow n of glory 
in heaven than he had enjoyed upon earth 
Nor was the reign of the younger, A„dro. 

more glorious or fortunate than that of mcus^ihe 
the elder, Andronicus " He gathered ^A"i)*^323 
the fruits of ambition , hut the taste a’r 
was transient and bitter in the su- June 15 
preme station he lost the remains of his early popu- 
larity, and the defects of his character became still 
more conspicuous to the w orld The public reproach 
urged him to march in person against the Turks , 
nor did Ins courage fail in the hour of trial, hut a 
defeat and a wound were the only trophies of his 
expedition in Asm, which confirmed the establish- 
ment of the Ottoman monarchy The nhiiscs of the 
civil government attained their full mntunty and 
perfection his neglect of forms, and the confusion 
of national dresses, arc deplored by the Greeks as 
the fatal symptoms of the decay of the empire An- 
dronicus w as old before his time the intemperance 
of youth had accelerated the infirmities of age , and 
after being rescued from a dangerous malady by 
nature, or physic, or the Virgin, he was snatched 
awav before he had accomplished his forty -fifth 
year He was twice married, and as 
the progress of the Latins in arms and 
arts bad softened the prejudices of the Byzantine 
court, his two wives were chosen in the princely 
bouses of Germany and Italy The first, Agnes at 
home, Irene in Greece, was daughter of the duke of 
Brunswick Her father® was a petty lord^ in the 
poor and savage regions of the north of Germany ," 
yet he derived some revenue from Ins silver mines ,’ 


2aiits of {;otd was due to hitn for the eKpenscs of his hou^hnld (Can 
tacuzen I i c 48 ) let he would 1ia\e remitted the debt, if he might 
hire been allowed to squeeze the farmers of the revenue 
V. I follow the chronology of ^icephortis Gregoras who is remarka 
hly exact It is proved that C^ntacuzene has mistaken the dates of ]»$ 
own action* or rather that hi* text Im* been corrupted bj igooraut 
transcribers * 

1 1 have endeavoured to recoiirile the 24,000 pieces of Cautacuzene 
0 II c I ) with thelOOno of Nicenhorus Gregoras (I ix c 2.) the 
one of whom wistied to sofieu, the other to magnify, the hardships of 
the old emperor 

wi See xicephorits Gre^on , (I ix 6—8 10 14 I x c 1 ) The his- 
tornn had tasted of the prosperity , and sliared the retreat of bis bene 
factor and that friendsliip which * waits or to the scaffold or the cell,'* 
should not lightly be accused as * a liirelin„y a prostitute in praive. * 
w The sole reipn of Androntcii* the younger is described by Canta 
ruzene (I ii c 1—40 p 191 — 339 land Nicephorus Greuoras, Il ix 
c 7 I XI c 11 p 262^81 ) 

♦H* iP? '*** daughter of duke Henry the Wonderful 

111 * and the fourth in descent from 
of V"® duke ofSaxony and HUvarw and conqueror 

Greelt frcinl Her brother Hciirv wr^surnamed the 

iiistwo journeys into the east but these journeys were 


subsequent to hi* *t*ter s marriage and I am ij^norant how Agne* was 
di*co\ered in the heart of Germany and recommended to the B>zan 
tine court (Himins Memoirs of the House of Brunswick, p 126^137 ) 

P Henry the Wonderful wns the founder of Hie branch of Gruben 
iia^en, txlinrt in tlie tear 1506 (Rimius, p 287 ) He resided in the 
castle of Wolfenbntlei and po$sp«sed no more tlian a *ixth part of the 
allodnl estate* of Brunswick and Luiiebiir(.h, which the Guelph family 
had saved from the roti6<catton of their great defs. The frequent i»r 
titions anion^ brothers had almost run ed the princely house* of uer* 
mmy till thatjii*t, hut pernicious law was slowly *uperscded by llie 
ruhl of primogeniture The principality of Grutenhagen, one of Ihe 
la*t remains of the Hercyniin forest, i* a woody mount^hiou* and 
barren tract (Bu*el]inB*s Geo^rapliy, vo1 vi p 270—^6 Engli*h 
tnn*hlioD ) 

q riie royal author of the Memoirs of Brandeiibiir^h will tench 
non jiivtly in a much later period the north of Germany dc*erved the 
®f pw»r and barbarous (h.ssii sur )es Mceurs &e ) In the yenr 
1306 III the woods of Luneburgli, *omc wild people of the Vened race 
Tzg ) indrm and uceless parents (Rimiu*, p 

T The n^rtion of Tacitii*, that Germany wns destitute of the pre 
emu* metal*, inusi be taken even in hi* own tune with some limitation 
(taermaiiia, c 5 Annal xi 20) AccordingtoSpcncr, (Ui*t Germanite 
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and his family is celebrated by the Greeks as the 
most ancient and noble of tbe Tentonic name* 
After the death of this childish princess, Andronicns 
songht in mamage Jane, the sister of tbe connt of 
Sa\oy,‘ and his suit tras preferred to that of the 
French king ■> The count respected in bis sister the 
superior majesty of a Roman empress , her retinue 
was composed of knights and ladies , she was rege- 
nerated and crowned in St Sophia, under the more 
orthodox appellation of Anne, and, at the nup- 
tial feast, tbe Greeks and Italians Med with each 
other in the martial exercises of tilts and tourna- 
ments 

The empress Anne of Savoy snr\ n cd herhusband 
their son, John Palmologns, was left an orphan and 
Reisn of John emperor, in tlie ninth year of his 
PaiMK,n^^i ggg ^ gjjj jjjg vveakness was protected 

a”i) most descning of the 

Fortune nr John Greeks The long and cordial fnend- 
Canucorenns father for John Cantacu- 

zcnc IS alike honourable to the pnnee and the sub- 
ject It had been formed amidst the pleasures of 
their jouth their families were almost equallj 
noble,* and the recent lustre of the purple was 
amplj compensated by the energy of a private edu- 
cation TVe have seen that the young emperor was 
saved by Cantacuzene from the power of his grand- 
father, and, after six years of civil war, the same 
favourite brought him back in tnumph to the palace 
of Constantinople Under the reign of Andronicus 
the younger, the great domestic ruled the emperor 
and the empire, and it was by his valour and con- 


duct that the isle of Lesbos and the principality ol 
^Etolia were restored to their ancient allegiance 
His enemies confess, tliat, among the public rob- 
bers, Cantacuzene alone was moderate and abste- 
mious , and tlie free and voluntary account which 
he produces of his own wealth » may sustain the 
presumption that it was devolved bj inhcntancc, 
and not accumulated by rapine He docs not in- 
deed specify tlie value of his money, plate, and 
jewels, jet, after a voluntary gift of two hundred 
vases of silver, after much had been secreted by his 
fnends and plundered by bis foes, bis forfeit trea- 
sures were sufficient for the equipment of a fleet ol 
seventy galleys He does not measure the size and 
number of his estates, but his grauanes were 
heaped with an incredible store of wheat and barley , 
and the labour of a thousand yoke of oxen might 

rnTpSSSte'otho'Se 

perH,rUr which were product , Te"n the^^ or the bp. 

TeluMo U.K* M 

. Canucnzeiie has giren a tnort honourable testimonv rv * . 

See Cantacuzene 

whoTn Charles ihe Fair, 

p 623) AnneofSaroj (Ander^n, 


cultivate, according to the practice of antiquity, 
about sixty -two thousand five hundred acres of ara- 
ble land* His pastures were stocked with two 
thousand five hundred brood mares, two hundred 
camels, three hundred mules, five hundred asses, 
five thousand horned cattle, fifty thousand hogs, and 
seventy thousand sheep * a precious record of rural 
opulence, in the last period of the empire, and in a 
land, most probably in Thrace, so repeatedly wasted 
by foreign and domestic hostility The favour of 
Cantarnzcnc w ns abov'c his fortune In the moments 
of familiarity, in the hour of sickness, the emperor 
was desirous to level the distance between them, 
and pressed his friend to accept the diadem and 
purple The virtue of the great domes- He ,s left repent 
tic, which is attested by his own pen, *he emiure 
resisted the dangerous proposal , but the last tes- 
tament of Andronicus the younger named him the 
guardian of his son, and the regent of the empire 

Had the regent found a suitable „ 

. e , , . His rcsenc} is 

return of obedience and gratitude, attacked 
perhaps he would have acted with ^ ® 
pure and zealous fidelity in the sen ice of his pupil •• 
A guard of five hundred soldiers watched over his 
person and the palace the funeral of the late 
emperor was decently performed , the capital was 
silent and submissive, and five hundred letters, 
which Cantacuzene despatched in the first month, 
informed the provinces of their loss and their doty 
The prospect of a tranquil minority was blasted by 
the great duke or admiral Apocaucus , s 
and to exaggerate his perfidy, the 
imperial historian is pleased to magnify his own 
imprudence, in raising him to that office against the 
advice of bis more sagacious sovereign Bold and 
subtle, rapacious and profuse, the avarice and am- 
bition of Apocaucus were by turns subservient to 
eacb other, and his talents were applied to the 
nun of his country His arrogance was heightened 
by the command of a naval force and an impregnable 
castle, and under the mask of oaths and flattery he 
secretly conspired against his benefactor The 
female court of the empress w as bribed ^ 
and directed he encouraged Anne of Arne of Saroy 
Savoy to assert, by the law of nature, the tutelage 
of her son , the love of power was disguised by the 
anxiety of maternal tenderness , and the founder of 
tlie Palmologi had instructed his posterity to dread 
the example of a perfidious guardian The patn- 


* Saserna, in Gaul, or Colnmelli m Italv or Snun alln» 

tn”Trsh 'IX labourers for two liiiiidred TiiLera^lk* 

En»lislncres) of arable land md three more men must^lw r 

Sr'ed^ G^':erT'^""“^ (Columella de Re Rustica. 1 „ 

> He omits the 1000 joke of workm/o«n i 
^w»co«ai xpoc dfirx<Xiotr, by the number nf fifteen hnndrpT*^*^'? h® 
^feund^ raynads with chiliads and eives 
MW Wj, f.at not ^our trust in trandaTiow' 

.«d^m that of Nicephonis Grefforat(7’x‘‘ 
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arch John of Apri ^\as a proud and 
b} the piirwrdi man, cncompassed by a 

numerous and liungiy kindred He produced an 
obsolete epistle of Andronicus, \\lncb bequeathed 
the prince and people to his pious caie the fate of 
his predecessor Arsenics prompted him to pretent, 
rather than punish, the crimes of an usurper , and 
Apocaucus smiled at the sueccss of bis otvn flattery, 
nhen he beheld the Bjzantine priest assuming the 
state and temporal claims of the Eoman iiontiiT'^ 
Between three persons so dilTcrcnt in their situation 
and eharacter, a prnate league nas concluded a 
shadoM of autliority was restored to the senate, 
and the people were tempted by tlie name of freedom 
By this powerful confederacy, the great domestic 
was assaulted at first with clandestine, at length 
vith open, arms His prcrogati\cs were disputed , 
his opinions slighted , his fnends persecuted , and 
his safety was threatened both in the camp and city 
In his absence on the public scnicc, he uas accused 
of treason , proscribed as an enemy of the church 
and state , and dell^crcd, with alt his adherents, to 
the sword of justice, the vengeance of the people, 
and tlie power of the dc\il Ins fortunes were con- 
fiscated , his aged mother was cast into prison , all 
his past services were buried in obliMon, and he 
was driven by injustice to perpetrate the crime of 
which he was accused From the review of his pre- 
ceding conduct, Cantaenzene appears to have been 
guiltless of any treasonable designs and the only 
suspicion of his innocence must arise from the vehe- 
mence of his protestations, and the sublime punty 
which he ascribes to his own virtue While the em- 
press and the patnarch still afiected the appearances 
of harmony, he repeatedly solicited the permission 
of rctimig to a private, and even a monastic, life 
After he had been declared a public enemy, it was his 
fervent wish to throw himself at the feet of the young 
emperor, and to receive without a murmur the stroke 
of the executioner it was not without reluctance that 
be listened to the voice of reason, which inculcated 
the sacred duty of saving liis family and fnends 
and proved that lie could only save tliem by draw- 
ing the sword and assuming the imperial title 

Canlacnade a- ^ Dcmotica, Ills 

sumcs tlie pur peculiar domain, the emperor John 
A tTimi Cantacuzenus was invested with the i 
purple buskins his right leg was j 
clothed by his noble kinsmen, the left by the Latin I 
chiefs, on whom he conferred the order of knight- | 
hood But even in this act of revolt, he was still I 
studious of loyalty , and the titles of John Falieolo- I 
gns and Anne of Savoy were proclaimed before his 
own name and that of his wife Irene Such vain 
ceremony IS a thin disguise of rebellion, nor are 


, ' He assumed the royal privilege of red shoes or biishins placed on 
Ills Iiead a mitre of silk and gold subscribed his epistles with lij acinth 
claimed for the new wliatever Constantine had given 
d H^'he (Cintacnaen 1 iii l Jc Nic Gregotas I xiv c .3 

Canhni.. t XII c 5 ) Confesses the innocence and virtues of 

dismhuf J5'’f Piill and flagitious s ices of Apocanriis nor does he 
vwStiia ""’*'7® ®Hiis personal and religious enmity to llieibrmer, 

^SopQT *** “AAMr, a<T(ot o fTpaorarov Tijt tww oXwv cAo^cv cciiaf 

« The princes or Servia(Dacange,Famil Dalmaticie, &c e a, t 4 


there perhaps any personal w rongs that can autlio- 
nze a subject to take arms against Ins sovereign 
but the want of prepaiation and success may con- 
firm the assurance of the usurper, that this decisive 
step was the effect of necessity rather than of choice 
Constantinople adhered to the young emperor the 
king of Bulgaria was invited to the relief of Adri- 
anople the principal cities of Thrace and Mace- 
donia, after some hesitation, renounced their obedi- 
ence to the great domestic, and the leaders of the 
troops and the provinces were induced, by their 
private interest, to prefer the loose dominion of a 
woman and a pnest The army of Cantacuzcnc, 
in sixteen divisions, was stationed on the banks of 
the hlclas to tempt or intiinidiTte the capital it w as 
dispersed by treachery or fear, and tlic oflicers, 
more especially the mercenary Latins, accepted the 
bribes, and embraced the service, of the Byzantine 
court After this loss, the rebel emperor (he fluc- 
tuated between the two characters) \ook the road of 
Thcssalonica with a chosen remnant , but he failed 
in his enterpnse on that important place , and lie 
was closely pursued by the great duke, his enemy 
Apocaurtis, at the head of a superior power by sea 
and land Driven from the coast, in his march, or 
rather flight, into the mountains of Scrvia, Canta- 
cuzcnc assembled his troops to scrutinize those who 
were worthy and willing to accompany his broken 
fortunes A base majority bowed and retired , and 
his trusty band was diminished to two thousand, 
and at last to five hundred, volunteers The eia/,* 
or despot of the Servians, received him with gene- 
rous hospitality, but the ally was insensibly de- 
graded to a suppliant, an hostage, a captive , and, 
in this miserable dependence, he waited at the door 
of the barbarian, who conld dispose of the life and 
liberty of a Roman emperor The most tempting 
offers could not persuade the cral to v lolate his trust , 
but he soon inclined to the stronger side , and his 
fnend was dismissed without injury to a new vicissi- 
tude of hopes and perils Ncarsivyears Thedviiwar 
the flame of discord burnt with various * I> 1341—1347 
success and unabated rage the cities were distracted 
by the faction of the nobles and plebeians , the 
Cantacuzcni and Palmologi , and the Bulgarians, the 
Servians, and the Turks, were invoked on both sides 
as the instruments of priv ate ambition and the com- / 
mon rum The regent deplored the calamities, of 
which he was the author and victim and his own 
cxpenence might dictate a just and In ely remark on 
the different nature of foreign and cn il w nr “ The 
former,” said he, “is the external warmth of summer, 
always tolenble, and often beneficial , the latter is 
tlie deadly heat of a fever, which consumes without 
a remedy the vitals of the constitution 


lo be of hclavo^ oriein YrmJ,' ™i*'***’ «1“ivvlent of king, appeirt 
Hun.'arunv the modem been borroired bj the 

Pandect Tore Who^™- if •'? Jiirkv (Leunclaviu., 

peror To obta?n tlm ‘be em- 

llie French at Conslaii».iinn!."'7i®”L‘'^ former u the ambition of 
Bce^ 39) ^”“bint..iople (Avertivsement a I Histoire de Timur 
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Victor) of Can 
tacuzeue 


The introduction of barbarians and 
savages into the contests of civilized 
nations, IS a measure pregnant with shame and mis- 
chief, which the interest of the moment may compel, 
hut which IS reprobated by the best principles of 
humanity and reason It is the practice of both 
sides to accuse their euemies of the guilt of the first 
alliances , and those who fail in their ncgociations 
are loudest in their censure of the e\ample which 
they env3,and would gladly imitate The Turks 
of Asia were less barbarous perhaps than the shep 
herds of Bulgaria and Servia, but their religion 
rendered them the implacable foes of Rome and 
Christianity To acquire the fneudsbip of their 
emirs, the two factions vied with each other in base 
ness and profusion the dexterity of Cantacuzene 
obtained tbe preference , but the succourand victory 
were dearly purchased by the marriage of his daugh- 
ter with an infidel, tbe captivity of many thousand 
Christians, and the passage of the Ottomans into 
Europe, the last and fatal stroke in the fall of the 
Roman empire The inclining scale was decided in 
his favour by' the death of Apocaucus, the just, 
though singular, retnbution of his crimes A crowd 
of nobles or plebeians, whom he feared or hated, 
bad been seized by his orders in the capital and the 
provinces , and the old palace of Constantine was 
assigned for the place of their confinement Some 
alterations in raising the walls, and narrowing the 
cells, had been ingeniously contrived to prevent 
their escape, and aggravate their misery , and the 
work was incessantly pressed by the daily visits of 
the tyrant His guards watched at the gate, and 
as he stood in the inner court to overlook the archi- 
tects, without fear oi suspicion, he was assaulted 
and laid breathless on the ground, by two resolute 
pnsoners of the Falaeologian race,* who were arm- 
ed with sticks, and animated by despair On tbe 
rumour of revenge and liberty, the captive multitude 
broke their fetters, fortified their prison, and exposed 
from the battlements the tyrant’s head, presuming 
on the favour of the people and the clemency of the 
empress Anne of Savoy might rejoice in the fall 
of a haughty and ambitious minister, but while she 
delayed to resolve or to act, the populace, more espe- 
cially tlie manners, were excited by the widow of 
the great duke to a sedition, an assault, and a mas- 
sacre The pnsoners (of whom the far greater part 
were guiltless or inglonous of the deed) escaped to 
a neighbounng church, they were slaughtered at 
the foot of the altar , and in his death the monster 
was not less bloody and venomous than in his life 
Yet his talents alone upheld the cause of the yonne 

nf rpor’/”** surviving associates, suspicious 
of each other, abandoned the conduct of the war 
and rejected the fairest terms of accommodation’ 

rojal indi^ation'ttinham'lon*^^ "k with 

tliej donotspeake-cactlj oflWsamctimt” » w tree, that 


In the beginning of the dispute, the empress felt 
and complained, that she was deceived by the ene- 
mies of Cantacuzene the patriarch w as employed 
to preach against tbe forgiveness of injuries, and 
her promise of* immortal hatred was sealed by an 
oath, under the pepalty of excommunication ^ But 
Anne soon learned to hate without a teacher she 
beheld the misfortunes of the empire with the indif- 
ference of a stranger her jealousy was exasperated 
by the competition of a rival empress , and on the 
first sy mptoms of a more y lelding temper, she threat- 
ened the patriarch to convene a synod, and degrade 
him from bis office Their incapacity and discord 
would have aflbrded the most decisive advantage, 
but the civil war w as protracted by the weakness of 
both parties , and the moderation of Cantacuzene 
has not escaped the reproach of timidity and indo- 
lence He successively recovcied the provinces 
and cities, and the realm of his pupil was measured 
by the walls of Constantinople , but the metropolis 
alone counterbalanced the rest of the empire , nor 
could he attempt that important conquest till he had 
secured in his favour the public voice and a private 
correspondence An Italian, of the 
name of Facciolati,' had succeeded to 
the office of great duke , the ships, the A D 13-17 
guards, and the golden gate, were sub- 
ject to his command , but his humble ambition was 
bnbed to become the instrument of treachery , and 
the revolution was accomplished without danger or 
bloodshed Destitute of the powers of resistance, 
or the hope of relief, the inflexible Anne would 
have still defended the palace, and have smiled to 
behold the capital in flames rather than in the pos- 
session of a nv al She yielded to the prayers of 
her friends and enemies , and the treaty was dic- 
tated by the conqueror, who professed a loyal and 
zealous attachment to the son of his benefactor 
The marriage of his daughter vv ith John Palmologus 
was at length consummated * the hereditary nghtof 
the pupil was acknowledged but the sole adminis- 
tration during ten years was vested in the guardian 
Two emperors and three empresses were seated on 
the Byzantine throne; and a general amnesty 
quieted the apprehensions, and confirmed the pro- 
perty, of the most guilty subjects The festival of 
the coronation and nuptials was celebrated with the 
appearances of concord and magnificence, and 
both were equally fallacious During the late 
troubles, the treasures of the state, and even the 
furniture of the palace, had been alienated or em- 
bezzled, the royal banquet was seived in pewter or 
earthenware , and such was the proud poverty of 
the times, that the absence of gold and jewels was 
supplied by the paltry' artifices of glass and cilt- 
leather *= 
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Beiijii nt John I liASlcti to Conclude the personal 
rnnhiuMnc, jo|jp Cantaouzcnc ' He 

fed triumphed and reigned , but his reign 
January and tnumpb ivere clouded by the dis- 
content of lus own and the adiersc faction His 
followers might style the general amnesty, an act of 
pardon for his enemies, and of oblivion for his 
Iriends in bis cause their estates had been for- 
feited or plundered , and as they wandered naked 
and hungry through the streets, they cursed the self- 
ish generosity of a leader, who, on the throne of the 
empire, might relinquish without merit his private 
inheritance The adherents of the empress blushed 
to hold their lives and fortunes by the precarious 
favour of an usurper , and the thirst of reicnge nas 
concealed by a tender concern for the succession, 
and even the safety, of her son They were justly' 
alarmed by a petition of the fnends of Gantacuzene, 
that they might be released from their oath of alle- 
giance to the Palmologi , and intrusted with tlic 
defence- of some cautionary towns , a measure sup- 
ported with argument and eloquence , and which 
was rejected (says the imperial historian) “by my 
sublime, and almost incredible, virtue " His repose 
was disturbed by the sound of plots and seditions, 
and he trembled lest the lawful prince should be 
stolen away by some foreign or domestic enemy, who 
wQuldinscnbe his name and his wrongs in the ban- 
ners of rebellion As the son of Andronicus ad- 
vanced in the v ears of manhood, he began to feel 
and to act for himself, md his rising ambition was 
rather stimulated than checked by the imitation of 
his father’s vices If w c may trust Ins own profes- 
sions, Gantacuzene laboured with honest industry 
to correct these sordid and sensual appetites, and to 
raise the mind of the young prince to a level with 
lus fortune In the Servian expedition, the two 
emperors showed themselves in cordial harmony to 
the troops and provinces , and the younger colleague 
was initiated by the elder in tlie mysteries of war 
and gov ernment After the conclusion of the peace, 
Palmologos was left at Tliessalonica, a royal resi- 
dence, and a frontier station, to secure by lus ab- 
sence the peace of Constantinople, and to withdraw 
lus youth from the temptations of a luxurious 
capital But the distance weakened the powers of 
control, and the son of Andronicus was surrounded 
with artful or unthinking companions, who taught 
him to hate his guardian, to deplore his exile, and 
to vindicate lus rights A private treaty with the 
oral or despot of Servia, was soon followed by an 
open revolt, and Gantacuzene, on the throne of the 
elder Andronicus, defended the cause of age and 
prerogative, which in his youth he had so vigoronsiy 
attacked At his request, the empress-mother un- 
dertook (he voyage of Thessalonira, and the office 


Conslantinople, Cniitanizene continues his t 
'wpi™! one year brvnnd Ihe abdication of his i 
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of mediation she returned without success , and 
unless Anne of Savoy was instructed by adversity, 
we may doubt the sincerity, or at least the fervour, 
of her zeal \Ylulo the regent grasped the sceptre 
with a firm and vigorous hand, she had been in- 
structed to declare, that the ten y cars of lus legal 
administration would soon elapse and that after a 
full tnal of the vanity of the vvorld, the emperor 
Gantacuzene sighed for the repose of a cloister, and 
was ambitious only of a heavenly crown Had these 
sentiments been genuine, lus voluntary abdication 
would have restored the peace of the empire, and 
lus conscience would have been relieved by an act 
of justice Palmologus alone was re- joim Paiicoio,.us 
sponsible for his future government, * 

and whatever might be lus vices, they A D lasa 
were surely less formidable than the calamities of a 
uvil war, in which the barbarians and infidels were 
again invited to assist the Greeks in their mutual 
destruction By the arms of the Turks, who now 
struck a deep and everlasting root in Europe, Gan- 
facuzcnc prevailed in the third contest in which he 
had been involved , and the young emperor, dnven 
from the sea and land, was compelled to take shel- 
ter among the Latins of the isle of Tenedos His 
insolence nnd obstinacy provoked the victor to a 
step which must render the quarrel irrceonnlable 
and the association of his son Matthew, whom he 
invested with the purple, established the succession 
in the family of the Cantacuzcni But Gonstanti- 
nople was still attached to the blood of her ancient 
pnnccs , and this last injury accelerated the restor- 
ation of the rightful heir A noble Genoese espoused 
the cause of Faircologus, obtained a promise of lus 
sister, and achieved the revolution with two galleys 
and two thousand five hundred auxiliaries Under 
the pretence of distress, they were admitted into the 
lesser port , a gate was opened, and the Latin shout 
of, “ Long life and victory to the emperor, John 
Palscologus was answered by a gcnenl rising in 
his favour A numerous and loyal party yet ad- 
hered to the standard of Cantntuzenc but he asserts 
mills history (does he hope for belief’) that liisten- 
der conscience rejected the assurance of conquest, 
that, in free obedience to the voice of religion and 
philosophy, ho descended from the throne, and em- 
braced with pleasure the monastic habit and profes- 
sion « So soon as be ceased to be a prince, bis suc- 
cessor was not unwilling that lie should he a saint 
the remainder of lus life was deiotcd Abdication of 
to piety and learning , in tlie cells of Caniaouzenc 
Constantinople and mount Athos, the 
monk Joasaph was respected as the temporal and spi- 
ntnaj father of the emperor, and if he issued from his 
retreat, it was as the minister of peace, io subdue the 
obstinacy and sohcitthe pardon of his rebellious son “ 
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chmc so pioljascly f.uouicd by nature, could not 
long remain dcseit after the Hood The learned 
Rudbcck allows the famil} of Noah a few' years to 
multiplj from eight to about tw enty thousand per- 
sons He then disperses them into small colonies 
to replenish the earth, and to propagate tlie human 
species The Gciman or Swedish detachment 
(which marched, if I am not mistaken, under the 
command of Askena/ the son of Gomcr, the son of 
Japhel) distinguished itself b5' a moic than coin- 
inon diligence in the piosecution of this great w ork 
The noiUicrn hive cast its swarms oiii the greatest 
part of Europe, Africa, and Asia , and (to use the 
author's metaphor) the blood circulated from the 
extremities to the heart 

T lie Gfrm-fts ig- But all tliis ivell-lahourcd system of 
iioniit of letters, Qjjnnjm antiquities is annihilated by a 

single fact, too well attested to admit of any doubt, 
and of too decisive a nature to leat e room for any 
reply The Germans, in the age of Tacitus, were 
unacquainted w ith the use of letters ,i and the use 
of lottery IS the pnncipal circumstance that dis- 
tinguishes a civilized people from a herd of savages 
incapable of knowledge oi reflection Without 
that artificial lielp, the human mcmoiy soon dissi- 
pates or conupts the ideas intrusted to her charge, 
and the noblci faculties of the mind, no longer sup- 
plied with niodcls or with materials, graduallj 
forget then powers , the judgment becomes feeble 
and lethargic, the imagination languid or irregular 
Fully (0 apprehend this important truth, let us 
attempt, in an improied sooietj', to calculate the 
immense distance between the man of learning and 
the illita ate peasant The former, by rending and 
reflection, multiplies his own expeiiencc, and lives 
in distant ages and remote countries, whilst tlie 
latter, rooted to a single spot, and confined to a few 
years of cMstcnce, surpasses, hut ici-} little, his 
fellow-Iahourcr the o\ in the cxeicisc of Ins mental 
facuhits The same, and even a greater, diircrcncc 
Will be found between nations than between indi- 
iiduals, and wemaysafelj pronounce, that with- 
out some species of wilting, no people has ever 
preserved the faithful annals of then history, ever 
made any considerable progress in the abstract 
sciences, or ever possessed, in any tolerable degree 
of perfection, the useful and agieeable arts of life 
oratto vnaagn- Of theso arts, the ancient Germans 

euiure. Wretchedly destitute They 


passed their lives in a slate of ignorance and 
poverty, which it has pleased some declaiaicrs to 
dignify with the appellation of virtuous simplicity' 
Modern Germany is said to contain about two 
Uiousaud tliree hundred w ailed towns ' In a much 
vvider extent of country', tlie geographer Ptolemy 
could discover no more than ninety places, which 
he decorates with the name of cities ,® though, ac- 
cording to our ideas, they w ould but ill deserv e that 
splendid title We can only suppose them to have 
been Hide fortifications, constructed in the centre 
of the woods, and designed to secure the women, 
children, and cattle, whilst the warriors of the tribe 
maiched out to repel a sudden invasion ‘ But 
Tacitus asserts, as a w'cll-known fact, that the 
Germans, in his time, had no cities ," and that they 
affected to despise the works of Roman industry, 
as places of confinement rather than of security * 
Their edifices were not even contiguous, or formed 
into icgular villas,’ each barbarian fixed his in- 
dependent dwelling on a spot to which a plain, a 
w ood, or a stream of fresh w atcr, liad induced him 
to give the piefcrencc Neither stone, nor bnck, 
nor tiles, vv ere employed in these slight habitations » 
They were indeed no moie than low huts of a cir- 
cular figure, built of rough timber, thatched with 
straw , and pierced at the top to leav c a free passage 
for the smoke In tlie most inclement winter, tlie 
hardy Geman was satisfied with a scanty garment 
made of Bic skin of some animal The nations who 
dwelt tow ai ds the north, elotlied themselves in furs , 
and the w'omen manufactured for their own use a 
coaise kind of linen * The game of various sorts, 
vvitli which tlic forests of Germany were plentifully 
stocked, supplied its inhabitants with food and 
exercise '• Their monstrous heids of cattle, less 
remarkable indeed for their beauty than for their 
utility,® formed the principal object of their w ealth 
A small quantity of com was the only pioduce 
exacted from the earth , tlic use of orchards or 
artificial meadows was unknown to the Germans, 
nor can w'c expect any improv'cnicnts in agriculture 
from a people, whose property ev cry y ear experi- 
enced a general change by a new division of the 
arable lands, and who, in that strange operation, 
avoided disputes, by suffciing a great part of then 
territory to lie waste and without tillage 
Gold, silver, and iron, were ex- andofthe.,^ 
trcmely' scarce in Germany' Its bar- mctaii 
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T).spuie concern- Yet in the cloister the mind of 
lug the light of Cantacnzene was still evercised by 
A!."D"iwwSt theological war He sharpened a con- 
troversial pen against the Jews and Mahometans 
and in every state he defended with equal zeal the 
divine light of mount Thabor, a memorable question, 
which consummates the religious follies of the 
Greeks The fakirs of India,'’ and the monks of 
the oriental church, were alike persuaded, that in 
total abstraction of the faculties of the mind and 
body, the purer spirit may ascend to the enjoj ment 
and Msion of the Deity The opinion and practice 
of the monasteries of mount Athos' will be best 
represented in the w ords of an abbot, w ho flourished 
in the eleventh century “ When thou art alone in 
thy cell,” sajs the ascetic teacher, “ shut thy door, 
and seat thyself in a comer, raise thy mind above 
all things vain and transitoiy , recline th} heard 
and chin on thy breast, turn thy eyes and th3 
thought towards the middle of thy belly, the region 
of the navel , and search the place of the heart, the 
seat of the sonl At first, all w ill he dark and com- 
fortless , bnt if you persevere daj and night, you 
will feel an ineffable joj , and no sooner has the 
soul discovered the place of the heart, than it is 
involv ed in a mjstic and ethereal light ” This light, 
the production of a distempered fancj, the creature 
of an empty stomach and an empty brain, was 
adored by the Qnietists as the pure and perfect 
essence of God himself, and as long as the folly 
was confined to mount Athos, the simple solitaries 
were not inquisitive how the divine essence could 
be a matei tal substance, or how' an mmatertal sub- 
stance could be perceived by the 03 es of the body 
But in the reign of the younger Andronicus, these 
monastenes were visited h3 Barlaam,* a Calabrian 
monk, wbo was equall3 skilled in philosophy and 
theology , wbo possessed the languages of the 
Greeks and Latins, and whose versatile genius 
could maintain their opposite creeds, according to 
the interest of the moment The indiscretion of an 
ascetic revealed to the cunous traveller the secrets 
of mental prayer, and Barlaam embraced the op- 
portunity of ndicnling the Qnietists, who placed tlie 
soul in the navel , of accusing the monks of mount 
Athos of heresy and blasphemy His attack com- 
pelled the more learned to renounce or dissemble 
the simple devotion of their brethren , and Gregory 
Palamas introduced a scholastic distinction between 
the essence and operation of God His inaccessible 
essence dwells in the midst of an uncreated and 


eternal light , and this beatific vision of the saints 
had been manifested to the disciples on mount 
Thabor, in the transfiguration of Clinst Yet this 
distinction could not escape the reproach of poly- 
theism, the eternity of the light of Thabor was 
fiercely denied, and Barlaam still charged the 
Palamites with holding two eternal substances, a 
visible and an invisible God From the rage of the 
monks of mount Athos, who threatened bis life, the 
Calabrian retired to Constantinople, where his 
smooth and specious manners introduced him to 
the favour of the great domestic and the emperor 
The court and the city were involved in this theo- 
logical dispute, which flamed amidst the civil war, 
but the doctrine of Barlaam was disgraced by his 
flight and apostasy , the Palamites triumphed , and 
their adversary’ the patriarch John of Apn, was 
deposed by’ the consent of the adverse factions of 
the state In the character of emperor and theolo- 
gian, Cantacnzene presided in the synod of the 
Greek church, which established, as an article of 
faith, the uncreated light of mount Thabor , and, 
after so many insults, the reason of mankind w as 
slightly wounded by the addition of a single ab- 
surdity Many rolls of paper or parchment have 
been blotted , and the impenitent sectanes, who 
refused to subscribe the orthodov. creed, were de- 
prived of the honours of chnstian bunal , but in 
the next age the question was forgotten , nor can I 
learn that the axe or the faggot were employed for 
the extirpation of the Barlaamitc heresy ‘ 

For the conclusion of this chapter, 1 csiabii^iiment of 
have reserved the Genoese war, which pera,^'GSat3"^ 
shook the throne of Cantacnzene, and A I» laci— 1347 
betrayed the debility of the Greek empire The 
Genoese, who, after the rccov cry' of Constantinople, 
were seated in the suburb of Pera or Galata, re- 
ceived that honourable fief from the bounty of the 
emperor They were indulged in the use of their 
laws and magistrates, bnt they submitted to the 
duties of vassals and subjects the forcible word 
of liegemen'^ was borrowed from the Latin juris- 
prudence, and then yodesta, or chief, before he 
entered on his office, saluted the emperor with 
loyal acclamations and vows of fidelity Genoa 
sealed a firm alliance with the Greeks , and, in a case 
of a defensive war, a supply of fifty empty galleys 
and a succour of fifty galleys completely armed and 
manned, was promised by the republic to the em- 
pire In the revival of a naval force, it was the 
aim of Michael Palmologus to deliver himself from 


the pope. (Flenrj Hist. Eccles tom xx. p 850 ) His death is pheed 
Igr respectable authnriU on the SOth of November 1411 (Durance 
ftm Bjzant p 2B0) Bnt if he were of the age of his comp-mion 
Andronicus the younger, he must hate lived 110 years, a rare instance 
of longevity, which in so illu<trious a person would base attracted am 
rercal noltce 

P His four discourses, or books, were printed at Basil, 1511 (Fabric 
Bibliot Grace tom vi p 473.) He composed them to satisfj a prose, 
lyte who was assaulted with letters from liis friends of Ispahan &n 
taconoe had read the Koran hut I undersUnd fmm Maracci that 
he adopts the vulgar prejudices and fables against Jlaliomct and his 
religion ““ 

q See the Vfoyages de Bernier, tom i p 187 
rMosheim Institut Hist Eccles p 582,683 Fleur\. Hist Ecci 
om X^p 82 84 I07-II4 &c The fom’ier unfold, ffie ca!.«sw”h 
“ pliilosoplier, the latter transcribes and translates 
with the pnjudices of a catholic priest 


s Basnage tin Canisii Aiitiq Lectiones tom iv p 303—368) has 
invesligatra the character and story of Barlaam The duplicity of his 
opinions had inspired some doubts of the identity of his person See 
likewise Fabricius (Bibhot. Gncc tom x p 437—438.) 

t See Cantacuzene, (I ii c 39 40 I iv c 3 83, 84, 85 ) and Nic 
Gregoras, (1 xi c 10 I xv 3, 7 &c ) whose last books, from the nine- 
teenth to the twenty fourth are almost confined to a subject so inter, 
esiing to the authors Boivin, (in Vit Nic Gregorm,) from the 
Unpublished books and Fabricius (Bibliot Griec. tom x p 468—473 ) 
or rather Montfaufion, from the WSS of the Coishn library, have added 
some facts and documents 

n Pac^mer(l y c 10) very properly explains AiCiovr rfiaioaJ bv 
iSioBr The use of these words in tlie Greek and Latin of the fend il 
times, mny be amply understood from the Glossaries of Ducam p 
(Gr®c p 8II, 818. Latin tom iv p IM— 111 } “ 
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a foreign aid , and bis vigorous government con- i 
tamed the Genoese of Galata within those limits i 
which the insolence of wealth and freedom pro- 
voked them to exceed A sailor threatened that j 
they should soon he masters of Constantinople) 
and slew the Greek who resented this national 
affront , and an armed vessel, after refusing to salute 
the palace, was guilty of some acts of piracy in the 
Black sea Their countrymen threatened to sup- 
port their cause , but the long and open village of 
Galata was instantly surrounded by the imperial 
troops , till, in the moment of the assault, the pros- 
trate Genoese implored the clemency of their sove- 
reign The defenceless situation which secured 
their obedience, exposed them to the attack of their 
Venetian nvals, who, in the reign of the elder An- 
dronicus, presumed to violate the majesty of the 
throne On the approach of their fleets, the Ge- 
noese, with their families and effects, retired into 
the city their empty habitations were reduced to 
ashes , and the feeble prince, who had viewed tlic 
destruction of his suburb, expressed Ins resentment, 
not by arms, but by ambassadors This misfortune, 
however, was advantageous to the Genocbo, who 
obtained, and imperceptibly abused, the dangerous 
licence of surrounding Galata with a strong wall, 
of introducing into the ditch the waters of the sea , 
of erecting lofty turrets , and of mounting a train 
of military engines on the rampart The narrow 
hounds in which they had been circumscribed, were 
insufiicient for the growing colony , each day they 
acquired some addition of landed property , and 
the adjacent hills were covered with their villas and 
castles, which they joined and protected by new 
fortifications The navigation and trade of the 
Euxine was the patrimony of the Greek emperors, 
who commanded the narrow entrance, the gates, as 
It were, of that inland sea In the reign of Michael 
Palaeologus, their prerogative was acknowledged 
by the sultan of Egypt, who solicited and obtained 
the liberty of sending an annual ship for the pur- 
chase of slaves in Circassia and the Lesser Tartary 
a liberty pregnant with mischief to the Christian 
cause , since these youths were transformed by 
education and discipline into the formidable Mama- 
Their trade and lukes ^ From the colony of Pera, the 
insolence Genoese engaged w ith superior advan- 
tage in the lucrative trade of the Black sea , and 
their industry supplied the Greeks with fish and 
corn , two articles of food almost equally important 
to a superstitious people The spontaneous bounty 
of nature appears to have bestowed the harvests of 
the Ukraine, the produce of a rude and savage 


husbandry , and the endless exportation of salt 
fish and caviar is annually renewed by the enor- 
mous sturgeons that are caught at the mouth of the 
Don or Tanais, in tlicir last station of the rich mud 
and shallow water of the Mmotis * The waters of 
the Oxus, the Caspian, the Volga, and the Don, 
opened a rare and laborious passage for the gems 
and spices of India , and, after three months’ march, 
the caravans of Canznie mot the Italian vessels in 
the harbours of Crimma* These various branches 
of trade were monopolized by the diligence and 
power of the Genoese Their rivals of Venice and 
Pisa were forcibly expelled , the natives were awed 
by the castles and cities, which arose on the foun- 
dations of their humble factories , and their principal 
establishment of Caffa*’ was besieged without effect 
by the Tartar powers Destitute of a navy, the 
Greeks were oppressed by these haughty merchants, 
who fed, or famished, Constantinople, at cording to 
their interest They proceeded to usurp the cus- 
toms, the fishery, and even the toll, of the Bospho- 
rus , and while they denved from these objects a 
revenue of two hundred thousand pieces of gold, a 
remnant of thirty thousand was reluctantly allowed 
to the emperor ‘ The colony of Pera or Galata 
acted, in peace and war, as an independent state , 
and, as it will happen in distant settlements, the 
Genoese podesta too often forgot that he was the 
servant of his own masters 
These usurpations were encouraged Tiieir mr vuh 
by the weakness of the elder Andro- 
nicus, and by the civil w ars that af- A D iws 
flictcd his age and the minority of his grandson 
The talents of Cantacuzcnc were employed to the 
ruin, rather than the restoration, of the empire , and 
after his domestic victory, he was condemned to an 
Ignominious trial, whether the Greeks or the Genoese 
should reign in Constantinople The merchants of 
Pera were offended by his refusal of some con- 
tiguous lands, some commanding heights, which 
tlicy proposed to cover with new fortifications , and 
in the absence of the emperor, who was detained at 
Demotica by sickness, they ventured to brave the 
debility of a female reign A Byzantine vessel, 
which had presumed to fish at the mouth of the 
harbour, was sunk by these audacious strangers, 
the fishermen were murdered Instead of suing for 
pardon, the Genoese demanded satisfaction , re- 
quired, in a haughty strain, that the Greeks should 
renounce the exeruse of navigation, and encoun- 
tered with regular arms the first sallies of the po- 
pular indignation They instantly occupied the 
debatable land , and by the labour of a whole 


» The cstablishinent anil nroRresa of the Genoese at Pera, or Galafo, 
w described by Ducant,e (C P Christiana, 1 i p 68 G9 ) from the 
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.***? ' P •IS) was assured -It Cafft that 
re Wimeliinea twenty fonrortwenty six feet long, weighed 


or nine hundred p^^tindji and \ lelded three or four quintals of 
caviar The corn of the Bosphorus had supplied the Athenians in the 
time of Demosthenes 

a De Gutj^ne^ Hist des Iluns tom iii p 343 314 Vii^riri di Ba- 
musio tom I fol 400 But this land or water carria|,e could only be 
practicible when Tartary was united under a wise and powerful 
monarch 

b Nic 6re;;oras(] xiii c 12) is judicious and well informed on the 
trade and colonies of the Blick sea Chardin describes the present 
rums of CaiFi where. In forty days, he ^w abo>e 400 ^il emiilojed lu 
the corn and fish trade. (Vojages en Perse, tom i n 46*^48 ) 
c See Nic Gregoras, I xvii c 1 
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peo])le, of either sex and of every age, the wall was 
raised, and the ditch was sunk, with ineredible 
speed At the same time, they attaeked and 
burnt two Byzantine galleys , while the three 
others, the remainder of the imperial navy, escaped 
from their hands the habitations without the gates, 
or along the shore, were pillaged and destroyed , 
and the care of the regent, of the empress Irene, 
was conflned to the preservation of the eity The 
return oi Gantacuzene dispelled the public conster- 
nation , the emperor inclined to peaceful counsels , 
but he yielded to tlie obstinacy of his enemies, who 
rejected all reasonable terms, and to the ardour of 
his subjects, who tlircatened, in the style of Scrip- 
ture, to break them in pieces like a potter’s vessel 
Yet they reluctantly paid the taxes, that he imposed 
for the construction of ships, and the expenses of 
the war , and as the two nations were masters, the 
one of the land, the other of the sea, Constantinople 
and Pera were pressed by the cmIs of a mutual 
siege The merchants of the colony, who had be- 
lieved that a few days would terminate the war, 
already murmured at their losses , the succours 
from their mother-country were delaj ed by the fac- 
tions of Genoa , and the most cautious embraced 
the opportunitj of a Rhodian vessel to remove their 
families and effects from the scene of hostility In 


Destruction of spring, the Byzantine fleet, sever 
a'’d‘'w49 ^ of smaller vessels, 

issued from the mouth of the harbour, 
and steered in a single line along the shore of Pera, 
unskilfully presenting their sides to the beaks ol 
the adverse squadron The crews were composed 
of peasants and mechanics , nor was their ignorance 
compensated by the native courage of barbarians 
the wind was strong, the waves wtie rough , and no 
sooner did the Greeks perceive a distant and in- 
active enemy, than they leaped headlong into the 
sea, from a doubtful, to an inevitable, peril The 
troops that marched to the attack of the lines of 
Pera were struck at the same moment with a similar 
panic , and the Genoese were astonished, and 
almost ashamed, at their double victoiy Their 
triumphant vessels, crowned with flowers, and 
dragging after them the captive galleys, repeatedly 
passed and repassed before the palace the only 
virtue of the emperor was patience , and the hope 
of revenge his sole consolation Yet the distress of 
interposed a temporary agreement; 
and the shame of the empire was disguised by a 
thin veil of dignity and power Summoning the 
chieft of the colony, Gantacuzene affected to despise 
the tnvial objeet of the debate , and, after a mild 
reproof, most liberally granted the lands, which had 

ta of 


witl,ofenw*nml confn^n^d'hj' 

fills iMrt of N,c Gregoras, nl„?h is still ^ Pms ^ 


But the emperor was soon solicited ^ 

to violate the treaty, and to join his CenocM over the 
arms with the Venetians, the perpetual Grcekl.r* 
enemies of Genoa and her colonies 
While he compared the reasons of 
peace and war, his moderation was provoked by a 
wanton insult of the inhabitants of Pera, who dis- 
charged from their rampart a large stone that fell 
in the midst of Constantinople On his just com- 
plaint, they coldly blamed the imprudence of their 
engineer , but the next day the insult was repeated, 
and they exulted in a second proof that the royal 
city was not beyond the reach of their artillery 
Gantacuzene instantly signed his treaty with the 
Venetians , hut the weight of the Roman empire 
was scarcely felt in the balance of these opulent 
and powerful republics » From the straits of Gib- 
raltar to the mouth of the Tanais, their fleets en- 
countered each other with various success, and a 
memorable battle was fought in the nairow sea, 
under the walls of Constantinople It would not 
bo an easy task to reconcile the accounts of the 
Greeks, the Venetians, and the Genoese and 
while I depend on the narrative of an impartial 
historian,? I shall borrow from each nation the facts 
that redound to their own disgrace and the honour 
of their foes The Venetians, with their allies the 
Catalans, had the advantage of number , and their 
fleet, with the poor addition of eight Byzantine 
galleys, amounted to seventy-live sail, the Genoese 
did not exceed sixty-foui , but in those times their 
ships of war were distinguished by the supe- 
riority of their size and strength The names and 
families of their naval commanders, Pisani and 
Bona, are illustrious in the annals of their country, 
but the personal merit of the former was eclipsed by 
the fame and abilities of his rival They engaged 
in tempestuous weather , and the tumultuary' con- 
flict was continued from the dawn to the extinction 
of light The enemies of the Genoese applaud 
their prowess the friends of the Venetians are dis- 
satisfied with their behaviour, hut all parties agree 
in praising the skill and boldness of the Catalans, 
who, with many wounds, sustained the brunt of the 
action On the separation of the fleets, the event 
might appear doubtful , but the thiiteen Genoese 
galleys, that had been sunk or taken, vveie compen- 
sated by a double loss of the allies , of fourteen 
Venetians, ten Catalans, and two Greeks , and even 
the grief of the conquerors expressed the assurance 
and habit of more decisive victories Pisani con- 
fessed Ins defeat, by retiring into a fortified harbour 
from whence, under the pretext of the orders of the 
senate, he steered with a bioken and flying squa- 
dron for the isle of Candia, and abandoned to his 
nvals the sovereignty of the sea In a public 
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epistle,** addressed to the doge and senate, Petrarch 
employs his eloquence to reconcile the maritime 
powers, the two luminaries of Italy The orator 
celebrates the valour and victory of the Genoese, 
the first of men in the exercise of naial war he 
drops a tear on the misfoitnncs of their Venetian 
brethren , but he exhorts them to pursue with fire 
and sword the base and perfidious Greeks , to purge 
the metropolis of the cast from the heresy w ith which 
_ , . .. it n as infected Deserted by their 

the empire, fncuds, the Greeks were incapable of 
6 resistance , and three months after the 
battle, the emperor Cantacuzcnc solicited and stib- 
senbed a treat}', nhicli for cser banished the Vene- 
tians and Catalans, and granted to the Genoese a 
monopoly of trade, and almost a right of dominion 
The Roman empire (I smile in transcribing the 
name) might soon liaie sunk into a province of 
Genoa, if the ambition of the republic had not been 
checked b} the ruin of her freedom and na\al 
power A long contest of one hundred and tliirt} 
years was determined by the triumph of Venice , 
and the factions of the Genoese compelled them to 
seek for domestic peace under the protection of a 
foreign lord, the duke of Milan, or the French king 
Yet the spirit of commerce survived that of con- 
quest , and the colony of Pera still a« ed the rapital 
and navigated the Euxine, till it was imohcd bj 
the Turks in the final senitudc of Constantinople 
itself 


CHAP LXIV 

Conquests of Zingis Khan and the Moguls from 
China to Poland — Escape of Constantinople and 
the Greeks — Ongtn of the Ottoman Twits tn 
Bithgma — Reigns and victories of Othman, Or- 
chan, Amui ath the first, and Rajazet the first — 
Foundation and progiess of the Tuilish monarchy 
in Asia and Eui ope — Danger of Constantinople 
and the Gi eeh einpit e 

From the petty quarrels of a city and her suburbs, 
from thecow ardice and discord of the falling Greeks, 
I shall now ascend to the v ictonous Turks , whose 
domestic slaiery was ennobled by martial disci- 
pline, religious enthusiasm, and the energy of the 
national character The rise and progress of the 
Ottomans, the present sovereigns of Constantinople, 
are connected with the most important scents of 
modern history , but they are founded on a presious 
knowledge of the great eruption of the Moguls and 
Tartars , whose rapid conquests may be compared 
■with the pnmitive convulsions of nature, which base 


agitated and altered the surface of the globt I 
have long Since asserted my claim to introduce the 
nations, the immediate or remote authors of the 
fall of the Roman empire , nor can I refuse m}self 
to those csents, which, from their uncommon mag- 
nitude, will interest a philosophic mind in the Ins- 
tor} ofhlood** 

From the spacious highlands he- 2,„„„ ki,j„ 
tween China, Siberia, and the Caspian firiit"rmperor of 

, j , . j the Moguls and 

sea, the tide of emigration and war Tartars 
has repeatcdl} been poured These * ° <200-1227 
ancient seats of the Huns and Turks were occupied 
in the twelfth centur} by mail} pastoral tnhes, of 
the same descent and similar manners, which were 
united and led to conquest by the formidable Zingis 
In his ascent to greatness, that barbarian (whose 
prisatc appellation was Tcmiigin) had trampled on 
the nepks of his equals His hirth was noble but 
it was in the pride of victory, that the prince or 
people deduced his seventh ancestor from the im- 
maculate conception of a virgin His father had 
reigned over thirteen hordes, which composed 
about thirty or forty thousand families above two 
thirds refused to pay tithes or obedience to his in- 
fant son , and at the age of thirteen, Tcmugin fought 
a battle against his rebellious subjects The future 
conqueror of Asia was reduced to fly and to obey 
but he rose superior to his fortune, and in his 
fortieth }cnr he had established Ins fame and domi- 
nion over the circumjacent tribes In a state of 
society, in which policy is rude and valour is uni- 
versal, the asrendant of one man must be founded 
on his povv cr and resolution to punish his enemies 
and recompense Ins friends His first militarj league 
was ratified by the simple ntes of sacrificing a horse 
and tasting of a running stream Tcmugin pledged 
himself to divide with his followers the sweets and 
the bitters of life , and when he bad shared among 
them his horses and apparel, he vv as rich in their 
gratitude and Ins own hopes After Ins first vic- 
tory, he placed sevent} caldrons on the fire, and 
sevent} of the most guilty rebels were cast headlong 
into the boiling w ater The sphere of Ins attraetion 
was continually enlarged b} the ruin of the proud 
and the submission of the prudent , and the boldest 
chieftains might tremble, when they beheld, en- 
chased in silver, the skull of the khan of the 
Keraites who, under the name of Prester John, 
had corresponded with the Roman pontiff and the 
princes of Europe The ambition of Tcmugin con- 
dtscendtd to employ the arts of superstition , and 
it was from a naked prophet, who could ascend to 
heaven on a white horse, that he accepted the title 
of Zingis,** the most great , and a divine right to the 


‘S'" n 

<*»>» nf Vraiice a hbrar»’ which he Irad mpieil from n MS ill the 
Vijrcli p nn ^ tlw duke of Milan, Pe 

of «w Genoese in the and (.rief at the defcit and deapair 

The ti^r 1 " w.tonT'"'' i'". h* 323-332.) ' 

the*n “ nianneti ''’“l’<a«of the fourth and sixth 

nJk'V','® which WCTrc™MiS'!l'’®.“'’™ ‘)'® '""Snea** "f Attila and 

h T Iw M,?'* nf coMlmlin 

the ikl.* anana of u,, n.i-Vi— "’V history 

apiallea l>™l«hl} inc-,p.-,bleof n-iding 

I-nam in Hit.r „sme by the Nitorian mission 


ariw. wlio endowed them with the fabulous wonders of an Indian 
Wn^riom Perh-ipa thc«p Tartars (the presbjter or priest John) had 
MiiimiUeil to the riles of bipti^ni and ordination (AsseniTn Dibhot 
Orient, tom in pup 487->503 ) 
e Since the hi^tor} and tragedy of Voltaire Gengtn at least m 
rrencli to be the more fa«iiionable spelling, hut Abuldiazi 

Khnn miist ha^ known the true nime of hi< ancestor eU moloirv 

apiicirs just Zin, in the Mo^iil ton^e, ^i^nihes prenf, ind g\n Uie 
Til (Hi^t Geiiealof5ique des Tartars part in n 

I W 19^ ) From the same idea of niatnitude, the appellation of Zingis 
8 bestowed on the ocean * 
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conquest and dominion of tlic earth In a general j 
coiaoultai, or diet, he was seated on a felt, which 
was long afterwards revered as a relic, and solemnly 
proclaimed great khan, or emperor of the Moguls'* 
and Tartars » Of these kindred, though rival, names, 
the former had given birth to the imperial race , and 
the latter has been extended by accident or error 
over the spacious wilderness of the north 

' The code of laws which Zingis dic- 
tated to his subjects, was adapted to 
the preservation of domestic peace, and the exercise 
of foreign hostility The punishment of death w as 
inllictcd on the crimes of adultery, murder, pcijurj', 
and the capital thefts of a horse or ox , and the 
fiercest of men were mild and just in their inter- 
course with each other The future election of the 
great khan was vested in the princes of his family 
and the heads of the tribes , and the regulations of 
the chacc were essential to the pleasures and plenty 
of a Tartar camp The victorious nation was held 
sacred from all servile labours, which were aban- 
doned to slaves and strangers, and every labour was 
servile except the profession of arms The service 
and discipline of the troops, who were armed with 
hows, scymitars, and iron maces, and divided by 
hundreds, thousands, and ten thousands, were the 
institutions of a veteran commander Each ofiiccr 
and soldier was made responsible, under pain of 
death, for the safety and honour of his companions, 
and the spin! of conquest breathed in the law, that 
peace should never be granted unless to a van' 
quished and suppliant enemy But it is the religion 
of Zingis that best deserves our wonder and ap 
plause The catholic inquisitors of Europe, who 
defended nonsense by cruelty, might have been 

d The name ol Moguls has prevailed among the orientals, and still 
adheres to the titular sovereign the Great Mogul of Hindo'tan 
e The lar tars (more properly Tatar*) were detrended from Tatar 
Khan the hrother of Mn„iil Khan, (see AbuKhari, part i and ii ) and 
once formed a horde of 70000 fimilies on the borders of Kitav, (p 
103—112 ) III the (gteat invasion of Ciirope, (A O 123S) they seem 
to have led the vanguard , and the similitude of the name of Tar. 
ttttei recommended that of Tartars to the Latins (Mitt Pans, p 
398, «tc) " 

f A singular conformity may be found between the reh{,ious lairs of 
/ingis Khan and of Mr Loche (Constitutions of Carolina, in his Works, 
vnl IV p 53o 4tn edition, 1777 ) 

tr In the year 1291, by the command of Cazan, khan of Persia, the 
fourth in his descent from Zingis From these traditions. Ins vizir Fad 
lallah composed a Mogul history in the Persian langii i_» , which has lieen 
used by Petit de la Croix (Hist de Geni,hizcan p U7— 539 ) The 
Histoire Genealogique ties Tartars (a Leyde, 1726 in 12mo, 2 tomes) 
was translaVtd by Oie Swedish prisoiiirs m Siberia from the Mo„nl 
Mo of Abulgist Bihailur Klian, & descendant of Ziufiis, wlio reiviied 
over the UsIiecKs of Charaism, or Carizine (A D 1644—1663) He is 
of most ^lue and credit for the names, pedigrees and manners of his 
muon Of his time parts the first descends from Adam to Mogul 
Khan the second, from Mogul to Zingis the third is the life ofZin- 
CIS, the fourth fifth, sixtti, and seventh, the general history of his 
four sons, and llieir posterity the eighth and ninth, the particular 
history of the descendants of Shcibani Khan, who reigned in Maiircn 
liar and Cliarasni 

h Histoire de Gentchiscan, et de toiitc la Oinastie des Mongous scs 
successoure, Conqueraiis de la Chine , twee de 1 Histoire de la Chine, par 
le U P Gaubil, de la Socielc de Jesus, Mi sionaire d Pekiii i Paris 
1779 in 4io This translation is stamped with the Cliinesc character 
of domestic accuracy and forei„n ignorance 
*1 , J*'® Histoire du Grand Gen-hucan, premier emnereor des Mo 
gols etlartares, par M Petit de fa Croix a Pans. 1710 m l2mo a 
work of ten years’ labour, chiefly drawn from the Wrs Sn w nUrs 
‘''®»®®«<"y »f 'ullin Gelaleddin, harthrmerTt 
and prej udices of a contemporary A slight air of romaice is the fault 
compiler See likewise tliearticles of Genaha 
D HeSt'"’" * ^ "*® B'bhatheque OnS' of 

k Haitlmnus, or Aithonus, an Armenian nnnee and nfiorwiriio » 
monk of Premontrfe, (Fabric Bibhnt Lat. rae™i iC« tom , n 
dwlated, in the French language his book de Tart^ris ins old 
soldiers It was immediately tranvlated into Latin and Ii marled 
the Novus Orbis of Symuti brjnxus (Basil, 1555 in fulto ) ” 
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confounded by the example of a barbanan, who 
anticipated the lessons of philosophy,^ and estab- 
lished by his laws a system of pure theism and per- 
iect toleration His first and only article of faith 
was the existence of one God, the author of all 
good, who fills by his presence the heavens and 
earth, which he has created by Ins power The 
Tartars and Moguls were addicted to the idols of 
their peculiar tribes , and many of them had been 
converted by the foreign missionaries to the reli- 
gions of Moses, of Mahomet, and of Christ These 
various systems in freedom and concord, were 
taught and practised within the precincts of the 
same camp , and the Bonze, the Imam, the Rahbi, 
the Nestorian, and the Latin priest, enjoyed the 
same honourable exemption from set vice and tri- 
bute in the mosch of Boohara, the insolent victor 
might trample the Koran undei his horse’s feet, but 
the calm legislator respected the prophets and pon- 
tiffs of the most hostile sects The reason of Zingis 
was not informed by books , the khan could neither 
read nor write , and, except the tribe of the Igours, 
the greatest part of the Moguls and Tartars were as 
illiterate as their sovereign The memory of their 
exploits was preserved by tradition sixty-eight 
years after the death of Zingis, these traditions were 
collected and transtribcd ,b the brevity of their do- 
mestic annals may be supplied by the Chinese, ** 
Persians,* Armenians, *-Syrians,' Arabians,® Greeks,** 
Russians,® Poles , p Hungarians,’ and Latins , r and 
each nation will deserve credit in the relation of 
their own disasters and defeats ' 

The arms of Zingis and his lieuten- 
ants successively reduced the hordes 


Invasion of 
Chun, 

A X> 1210-1214 


of the desert, who pitched their tents 

I Zmgis Khan, and liis first successor*, occupy the conclusion of the 
ninth Dj nasty of Abulphangius (ven Pocock, Oxon 1663 in 4to,) 
and Ills tenth Dynasty is that of the Moguls of Persia Asseinaomis 
(Bibliot Orient tom ii ) has extracted some fiits from hn Syrinc 
writings, ami the lives of the Jacobite maphrians, or primates of the 
east 

m Amon„ the Arabians, in language and religion, we may distinguish 
Abulfeda, sultan of Hamah in Sy^ria, nho fought id person, under the 
Mamahike standard, n„ainst thgMogiils 

n Nicenhoriis Gre„orjs (I n c 6, 6 ) h is felt the necessity of con- 
necting the Scythian and Byzantine histones He describes with 
truth and elegance the settlement and manners of the Moguls of Persia, 
but he IS Ignorant of their ori,in, and corrupts the names of Zingis 
and ins sons 

oM Levesque (Histoire de llussie, tom ii } has described the con 
quest of Kiissia by the Tartars, from the patriarch Nicon, and the old 
chromcics 

P For Polaod, I am content with the Sarmatia Asiatica et Liiropea of 
Matthew a Michiiii, or de Alischovia, a canon and physician of Cracow, 
(A D 1506 ) inserted III the Novus Orbis of Gryntetis Fabric Bib 
not Latin mcdiip et infimie £tatis, tom v p 56 

q 1 should quote Thuroezius, the oldest general historian, (pars ii c 

74 p ISO ) m the first volume of the bmptorcsKerum Hungaricarum, 
did not the same volume contain the original narrative of a c«iilempo 
vary, an eye witness, and a stifierer, (AI ilngerii, Huugari, Vnradiensis 
Capituli Canonici, Carmen misenbile, sen Hi'toria Miner Destructinne 
Begin Hiiiigariic, Temporibus Belie IV Ke„is per Tartaros facta, p 
292—321 ) the best picture that 1 have ever seen of all the circilinslances 
of a barbaric invasion 

r Matthew Pans has represented, from authentic documents, the 
danger and distress of Luropc (consult tlie word Tartan in liis copious 
Index ) From motives of zeal ind curiosity, the court of the ttreat 
khan in the tliirteenth century vvos visited by two fnars, John de Plano 
Orpini, mill William Ilubruquts, and hy AJarco Polo, a Venetian ijen. 
tleman The I atm relations of the two former are inserted in the nrst 
volume of Harkluyt , the Italian original or version of tlie third 
(Fabric Bililiot Latin medii ^vi, torn ii p 198 tom v p 25 ) mav 
be found in the second tome of Bamiisio i "'3 

. * the Huns, AI deGmgnes has most amply 
treated of 7tri^lit8 Kimn and hi4 «uccessors See tom iii 1 

and in the collateral articles of tlie beljukians of Bourn, tom ii 1 « 

tlie Carizmians I xiv and the Mamaliikes, tom iv 1 xxi consult 
likewise the tables of the first volume He is ever learned and acci 
rate, vet I am only indebted to him for a general view, and some 

s.„esof Abulfeda, which are still latent in the Arabic text ’ 
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between the wall of China and the Volga, and the 
Mogul emperor beeamc the monarch of the pastoral 
world, the lord of many millions of shepherds and 
soldiers, who felt their united strength, and were 
impatient to rush on the mild and wealthy climates 
of the south His ancestors had been the tributaries 
of the Chinese emperors , and Tcmugin himself had 
been disgraced by a title of honour and sciaitude 
The court of Pekin was astonished by an embassj 
from Its former vassal, who, in the tone of the king 
of nations, exacted the tribute and obedience which 
he bad paid, and who alTectcd to treat the son of 
heaven as the most contemptible of mankind A 
haughty answer disguised their secret apprehen- 
sions, and their fears were soon justified by the 
march of innumerable squadrons, who pierced on 
all sides the feeble rampart of the great wall 
Ninety cities were stormed, or starved, by the 
Moguls, ten only escaped, and Zingis, from a 
know ledge of the filial piety of the Chinese, covered 
Ins vanguard with their captive parents, m un- 
worthy, and by degrees a fruitless, abuse of the 
virtue of his enemies His invasion was supported 
bj the revolt of a hundred thousand Khitans, w'ho 
guarded the frontier yet he listened to a treatj , 
and a princess of China, three thousand horses, 
five hundred jouths, and as many virgins, and a 
tribute of gold and silk, were the price of his 
retreat In his second expedition, he compelled 
the Chinese emperor to retire beyond the yellow 
river to a more southern residence The siege of 
Pekin* was long and laborious the inhabitants 
w ere reduced bj fami ne to decimate and dev our their 
fellow -citizens , when their ammunition was spent, 
they discharged ingots of gold and silver from their 
engines , but the Moguls introduced a mine to the 
centre of the capital , and the conflagration of the 
palace burnt above thirty days China was deso- 
lated by Tartar war and domestic faction , and the 
five northern provinces were added to the empire of 
Zingis 


^^Qrizme In the West, he touched the domin- 
aii" pjraia"*’ of Mohammed sultan of Carizme, 
A D 12I8-I2M who reigned from the Persian gulf to 
the borders of India and Turkestan , and who, in 
the proud imitation of Alexander the Great, forgot 
the servitude and ingratitude of his fathers to tlie 
house of Seljuk It was the wish of Zingis to 
establish a friendly and commercial intercourse witli 
the most powerful of the Moslem princes , nor could 
he be tempted by the secret solicitations of the 
caliph of Bagdad, who sacrificed to his personal 
wrongs the safety of the church and state A rash 
and inhuman deed provoked and justified the Tartar 
arms in the invasion of the southern Asia A caravan 
bf three ambassadors and one hundred and fifty 
merchants, was arrested and murdered at Otrar, bj 
the commmd of Mohammed , nor was it till after a 


demand and denial of justice, till he had prayed 
and fasted three nights on a mountain, that tho 
Mogul emperor appealed to the judgment of God 
and Ins sword Our European battles, sajs a phi- 
losophic writer," are pettj skirmishes, if compared 
to the numbers that have fought and fallen in the 
fields of Asia Seven hundred thousand Moguls 
and Tartars arc said to have marched under the 
standard of Zingis and his four sons In the vast 
plains that extend to the north of the Sihon or 
Javartes, thej were encountered bj four hundred 
thousand soldiers of the sultan , and in the first 
battle, which was suspended by the night, one 
hundred and sivtj thousand Carizmians were slain 
Mohammed was astonished by the multitude and 
valour of his enemies he withdrew from the scene 
of danger, and distributed his troops in the frontier 
tow ns, trusting that the barbarians, invincible in the 
field, would be repulsed bj the length and difiicultj 
of so many regular sieges But the prudence of 
Zingis had formed a bodj of Chinese engineers, 
skilled in the mechanic arts , informed perhaps of 
the secret of gunpowder, and capable, under his 
discipline, of attacking a foreign country with more 
vigour and success than thej had defended their 
own The Persian historians w ill relate the sieges 
and reduction of Otrar, Cogende, Boohara, Samar- 
cand, Carizmo, Herat, Mcrou, Nisabonr, Balch, and 
Candahar , and the conquest of the rich and popu- 
lous countries of Transoxiana, Carizmc, and Cho- 
rasan The destructive hostilities of Attila and the 
Huns have long since been elucidated by the 
example of Zingis and the Moguls, and in this 
more proper place I shall be content to observe, 
that, from the Caspian to the Indus, thej ruined a 
tract of many hundred miles, which was adorned 
with the habitations and labours of mankind, and 
that five centuries have not been sullicicnt to repair 
the ravages of four jears The Mogul emperor 
encouraged or indulged the furj of his troops , the 
hope of future possession was lost in the ardour of 
rapine and slaughter, and the cause of the war 
exasperated their native fierceness by the pretence of 
justice and revenge The downfall and death of the 
sultan Mohammed, who expired unpitied and alone, 
in a desert island of the Caspian sea, is a poor 
atonement for tho calamities of which he was tlie 
author Could the Carizmian empire have been 
saved by a single hero, it would have been saved by 
his son Gelaleddin, whose active valour repeatedly 
checked the Moguls in the career of victory Re- 
treating, as he fought, to the banks of the Indus, he 
was oppressed by their innumerable host, till, in the 
last moment of despair, Gelaleddin spurred his horse 
into the waves, swam one of the broadest and most 
rapid nvers of Asia, and extorted the admiration 
and applause of Zingis himself It was in this camp 
that the Mogul conqueror yielded with reluctance 


srapSy, (p"m ) =>*"- 

tt lU de '\o1taire Lasai Mir 1 Hmtoire Generale, tom iii r 60 n 8 
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to tlic murmurs of liis weary and wcalfliy troops, 
who sighed for the enjoyment of their native land 
Encnmbercd with the spoils of Asia, he slowly 
measured hack his footsteps, betrayed some pity 
for the miseiy of the vanquished, and declared his 
intention of rebuilding the cities which had been 
swept away by the tempest of his arms After he 
had repassed the Oxus and Javartes, he was joined 
by two generals, whom he had detached with thirty 
thousand horse, to subdue the western provinces of 
Persia They had trampled on the nations which 
opposed their passage, penetrated through the gates 
of Derbent, traversed the Volga and the desert, 
and accomplished the circuit of the Caspian sea, 
by an expedition ivhich had neier been attempted, 
and has never been repeated The return of Zingis 
Avas signaliiied by the overthrow of the rebellious or 
111 * dntti independent kingdoms of Tartary , and 
A D 1227 he died in the fulness of years and 
glory, with liis last breath exhorting and instruct- 
ing his sons to achieve the conquest of tlie Chinese 
empire 

Conque'stsorttie The liaram of Zingis was composed 
thS slllc^ore of of 0 hundred ivivcs and concubines , 
d numerous progeny, foui 

1227—1295 sons, illustrious by their birth and 
ment, exercised under their father the principal 
offices of peace and war Toushi was his great 
huntsman, Zagatai* his judge. Octal his minister, 
and Tull his general , and their names and actions 
are often conspieuous in the history of his eon- 
quests Firmly united for their own and the pub- 
lic interest, the three brothers and their families 
were content with dependent sceptres , and Octai, 
by general consent, was proclaimed great khan, or 
emperor of the Moguls and Tartars He ivas suc- 
ceeded by his son Gayuk, after whose death the 
empire devolved to his cousins Mangou and Cublai, 
the sons of Tuli, and the grandsons of Zingis In 
the sixty-eigbt years of his four first successors, the 
Moguls subdued almost all Asia, and a large portion 
of Europe Without confining myself to the order 
of time, without expatiating on the detail of events, 
I shall present a general picture of tiic progress of 
their arms , 1 In the cast , II In the south , III 
In the west , and IV In the north 

or the northern J t**® '"^«S10n Of ZinglS, 

impirc of China, China was diiided into two empires 

^ ” or dynasties of the north and south ,7 

and the dilTerenccof origin and interest was smoothed 
by a general conformity of laws, language, and na- 
tional manners The northern empire, winch had 
been dismembered by Zingis, was finally subdued 
seven years after his death After the loss of Pe- 


kin, the emperor had fixed his residence at Kaifong, 
a city many leagues in circumference, and which 
contained, according to the Chinese annals, fourteen 
hundred thousand families of inhabitants and fugi- 
tives He escaped from thence with only seven 
horsemen, and made his last stand in a third capi- 
tal, till at length the hopeless monarch, protesting 
his innocence and accusing his fortune, ascended a 
funeral pile, and gave ordcis, that, as soon as he 
had stabbed himself, tbc fire sliould be kindled by 
Ills attendants The dynasty of the Satiff, the na- 
tive and ancient sovereigns of the whole empire, 
survived about forty-five years the fall of the north- 
ern usurpers , and the perfect conquest was reserved 
for the arms of Cublai During this interval, the 
Moguls were often diverted by foreign wars, and, 
if the Chinese seldom dared to meet their victors m 
the field, their passive courage presented an endless 
succession of cities to storm and of millions to 
slaughter In the attack and defence of places, the 
engines of antiquity and the Greek fire were alter- 
nately employed the use of gunpowder in cannon 
and bombs appears as a familiar praetice ,* and the 
sieges were conducted by the Mahometans and 
Franks, who had been liberally 'invited into the 
service of Cublai After passing the great nver, 
the troops and artillery weie conveyed along a senes 
of canals, till they invested tlic royal residence of 
Hamchcu, or Quinsay, in the country of silk, the 
most delicious climate of China The emperor, a 
defenceless youth, surrendered his person and scep- 
tre , and before he was sent in exile into Tartary, 
be struck nine times the ground with his forehead, 
to adore in prayer or thanksgiving the mercy of the 
great khan Yet the war (it was now of thesontiicm, 
styled a rebellion) was still maintained a d 1270 
in the southern provinces from Hamchcu to Canton , 
and the obstinate remnant of independence and 
hostility was transported from the land to the sea 
But vvhen the fleet of the Song was surrounded and 
oppressed by a superior armament, their last cham- 
pion leaped into the waves with Ins infant emperor 
in his arms “ It is more glorious," he cried, '' to 
die a prince, than to live a slave " A hundred 
thousand Chinese imitated his example t and the 
whole empire from Tonkin to the great vvall, sub- 
mitted to the dominion ot Cublai His boundless 
ambition aspired to the conquest of Japan his fleet 
was twice shipwrecked , and the lives of a hundred 
thousand Moguls and Chinese were sacrificed in 
tbc fruitless expedition But the Circumjacent 
kingdoms, Corea, Tonkin, Cochinchina, Pegu, Ben- 
gal, and Thibet, were reduced in diifercnt degrees 
of tnbute and obedience by the cflbrt 01 terror of 


X Zigatai jsi\ e Ih>< name loln« dennniona of Alaiuvnahar, or Tnnmj 
lana and the Mo„uIs of Hindostan, who emi(,rated from tint coiintr 
are styled Z-ij,ilais hy the Persians 'Thi« cerhm etymolonr and tf 
similar example of uzheh, Noj-ii, &.C maj warn iis not absolutelv l 
reject the deri^tions of a national, from a personal, name 
} In Marco Polo, and Hie oriental geographers, the names of Catha 
and Maoin distingjinh the northern and southern empires, whici 
ol*”* ^ ^ ’ 1 ®^ those of the great khan, and of tl 

Chinese Tlic search of Citlny, after China Imd been foiind. excite 

d';.cmTr\L"nXi«{ p?a^gS' ™ their attempts l 

a I dipiiid on the knowledge and fidelity of the Pere Ganbil, wl 


translates the Chinese text of the annals of the Mo'.uls or yuen, fp 
71 93 15 <) but I am ignorant at what time these annals avcie composed 
and puhlislieil The two uncles of Marco Polo, who seraed asiiiLinecrs 
attlie siPt,e of Sieiie,nin!,rou,(l ii c 61 in Ruinusia, tom ii See Gait 
bil, p 155 157 ) must hate felt and related the effects of this destriic. 
live powder and tlicir silence is a weighty, and almost decisive, obiec. 
tion I entertain a suspicion that the recent discovery was tarried 
from Hurope to China hy the carat ans of the fifteeiilli century, and 
Wisely adopted as an old national discovery before the arrital nfthc 
I^rtMgiiese and Jesuits in the sixteenth Yet the Pere Gaubii 
affirms, that the use of gunpowder has been known to the Chinew 
above 1600 years ■-■••iiew 
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bis arms He explored tbc Indian ocean with a 
fleet of a thousand ships they sailed in sixty-cight 
days, most probably to the isle of Borneo, under the 
equinoctial line , and though they returned not 
without spoil or glorj , the emperor was dissatisfied 
that the savage king had escaped from their hands 
Of Persii, and H The conqucst of Hindostan by 
UiB cahpH reserved in a later pe- 

A D 1258 nod for the house of Timour , hut that 
of Iran or Persia, was achieved by Holagou Khan, 
the grandson of Zingis, the brother and lieutenant 
of tbc two successive emperors, Mangou and Cublai 
1 shall not enumerate the crowd of sultans, emirs, 
and atabeks, whom he trampled into dost , but the 
extirpation of the Asiassins, or Ismachans*' of Per- 
sia, may be considered as a service to mankind 
Among the lulls to the south of the Caspian, these 
odious sectaries had reigned iiith impunity above 
a hundred and sixty years, and their prince, or 
imam, established his lieutenant to lead and govern 
the colony of mount Libanus, so famous and formi- 
dable in the history of the crusades '■ With the fa- 
naticism of the Koran, the Ismaclians had blended 
the Indian transmigration, and the visions of their 
own prophets , and it was their first duty to devote 
their souls and bodies in blind obedience to tbc 
vicar of God The daggers of his missionaries vv ere 
felt both in the east and west the Christians and 
the Moslems enumerate, and perhaps multiply, the 
illustnous victims that were sacnriccd to the zeal, 
avarice, or resentment of the old man (as he was 
corruptly styled) of the mountam But these dag- 
gers, his only arms, were broken by the sword of 
Holagou, and not a vestige is left of the enemies of 
mankind, except the word assassin, which, in the 
most odious sense, has been adopted in the lan- 
guages of Europe The extinction of the Abbassidcs 
cannot be indilfcrcnt to the spectators of their great- 
ness and decline Since the fall of their Scljukian 
tyrants, the caliphs had recovered their lawful do- 
minion of Bagdad and the Arabian Irak , but the 
city was distracted by theological factions, and the 
commander of the faithful was lost in a harem of 
seven hundred concubines The invasion of the 
Moguls he encountered with feeble arms and haughty 
embassies “ On the divine decree," said the ca- 
liph Mostasem, “ is founded the throne of the sons 
of Abbas and their foes shall surely be destroyed 
in this, world and in the next Who is this Holagou 
that dares to rise against them^ If ho be desirous 
of peace, let him instantly depart from the sacred 
territory and perhaps he may obtain from our cle- 
mency the pardon of his fault” This presumption 
was chenshed by a perfidious vizir, who assured his 
master, that, even if the barbarians had entered the 
city, the women and children, from the terraces, 
would be sufficient to overwhelm them with stones 

non.Jj "f Assassins of Persia and Syria m 

rapioiis and even profuse, erudition of M Filconet, 
p iKfote the Academy of Inscriptions, (tom xvii 

ten «snel'IIl’fi'.'“T'i?^®i^"" 4? Assassins, had acquired or founded 
it" “‘V'? I" 'Ul's Tortosa Abimt the year 1280, they were 
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Bntwhen Holagou touched the phantom,it instantly 
vanished into smoke After a siege of two months 
Bagdad was stormed and sacked by the Moguls 
and their savage commander pionounccd the death 
of the caliph Mostasem, the last of the temporal 
successors of Mahomet, whose nohlc kinsmen, of 
the race of Abbas, had reigned in Asia above five 
hundred years Whatever might be the designs of 
the conqueror, the holy cities of Mecca and Medina 
were protected by the Arabian desert , but the Mo- 
guls spread beyond the Tigris and Euphrates, pil- 
laged Aleppo and Damascus, and threatened to 
join the Franks in the deliverance of Jerusalem 
Egy pt was lost, had she been defended only by her 
feeble oifspring , but the Mamalukcs had breathed 
in their infancy the keenness of a Scythian air 
equal in valour, superior in discipline, they met the 
Moguls in many a well-fought field, and drove 
back the stream of hostility to the eastward of the 
Euphrates But it ovcrilovvcd witli resistless vio- 
lence the kingdoms of Armenia and ^ ^ 
Anatolia, of which the former was a i> 1212 
possessed by the Christians, and the — 
latter by the Turks The sultans of Iconium op- 
posed some resistance to the Mogul arms, till 
Azzadin sought a refuge among the Greeks of Con- 
stantinople, and Ins feeble successors, the Inst of the 
Scljukian dynasty, were finally extirpated by the 
khans of Persia 
III No sooner had 

the northern empire ^ 

resolved to visit with Ins arms the ' A"i>'^2j,' 
most remote countries of the west -'sts 
Fifteen hundred thousand Moguls and Tartars w ere 
insenbed on the military roll of these the great 
khan selected a third, which he intrusted to the 
command of his nephew Bxtou, the son of Tub , 
who reigned over his father's conquests to the north 
of the Caspian sea After a festival of forty days, 
Baton set forwards on tins great expedition , and 
such was the speed and ardour of Ins innumerable 
squadrons, that in less than six years they had mea- 
sured a line of ninety degrees of longitude, a fourth 
part of the circumference of the globe The great 
nvers of Asm and Europe, the Volga and Kama, the 
Don and Borystlicnes, the Vistula and Danube, they 
either swam with their horses, or passed on the ice, 
or traversed in leathern boats, which followed the 
ramp, and transported their waggons and artillery 
By the first victories of Baton, the remains of na- 
tional freedom were eradicated in the immense 
plains of Turkestan and Kipzak * In his rapid 
progress, he overran the kingdoms, as they are now 
styled, of Astracan and Cavan , and the troops 
which he detached towards mount Caucasus, ex- 
ploicd the most secret recesses of Georgia and Cir- 
cassia The civil discord of the great dukes, or 

I mmJ Ignorance of the Cliineve in foreign tranraetinn'i 

Zinciv In^^Tf Vi liV •''s*nri»n» exleiid the conquests of 
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\ princes, of Rnssia, betrayed their country to the 
^ Tartars They spread from Livonia to the Black 
sea, and both Moscow and Kiow, the modern and 
the ancient capitals, were reduced to ashes , a tem- 
porary rum, less fatal than the deep, and perhaps 
indelible, mark, which a servitude of two hundred 
years has imprinted on the character of the Russians 
The Tartars ravaged ivitli equal fury* the countnes 
which they hoped to possess, and those which they 
were hastening to leave From the permanent con- 
quest of Russia, they made a deadly though tran- 
sient inroad into the heart of Poland, and as far as 
the borders of Germany The cities of Lublim and 
Cracow were obliterated they approached the 
shores of the Baltic , and in the battle of Lignitz, 
they defeated the dukes of Silesia, the Polish pala- 
' , tines, and the great master of the Teutonic order, 
and filled nine sacks with the right ears of the slain 
From Lignitz, the extreme point of their western 
march, they turned aside to the invasion of Hungary 
and the presence or spirit of Baton inspired the host 
of fite hundred thousand men the Carpathian hills 
could not be long impervious to their divided 
columns , and their approach had been fondly dis- 
believed till It was irresistibly felt The king, Bela 
the fourth, assembled the military force of his 
counts and bishops , but he had alienated the na- 
tion by adopting a vagrant horde of forty thousand 
_ families of Comans, and these savage guests nere 
provoked to revolt by the suspicion of treachery and 
the murder of their pnnee The whole country 
north of the Danube was lost in a day, and depopu- 
lated in a summer, and the ruins of cities and 
churches were overspread with the bones of the 
natives, who expiated the sins of their Turkish an- 
' cestors An ecclesiastic, who fled from the sack of 
Waradin, describes the calamities which he had 
seen, or suffered , and the sanguinary rage of sieges 
and battles is far less atrocious than the treatment 
\ of the fugitives, who had been allured from the 
I woods under a promise of peace and pardon, and 
^ who were coolly slaughtered as soon as they had 
' performed the labours of the harvest and vintage 
^ In the winter, the Tartars passed the Danube on the 
ice, and advanced to Gran or Stngonium, a German 
, polony, and the metropolis of the kingdom Thirty 
,'iengincs were planted against the walls , the ditches 
^were filled with sacks of earth and dead bodies , 
.^and after a promiscuous massacre, three hundred 
^^bble matrons were slam in the presence of the 
khan Of all the cities and fortresses of Hungarv 
fhrfee alone survived the Tartar invasion, and tlie 
Bela hid his, head among the islands of 

the Adriatic 

^ The LaUri world was darkened by this cloud of 
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savage hostility a Russian fugitive earned the 
alarm to Sweden and the remote nations of the 
Baltic and the ocean trembled ^t the approach of 
the Tartars,' whom their fear and ignorance were 
inclined to separate from the human species Since 
the invasion of the Arabs in the eighth century, 
Europe had never been exposed to a similar cala- 
mity, and if the disciples of Mahomet would have 
oppressed her religion and liberty, it might be ap- 
prehended that the shepherds of Scythia would ex- 
tinguish her cities, her arts, and all the institutions 
of civil society The Roman pontiff attempted to 
appease and convert these invincible pagans by a 
mission of Franciscan and Dominican friars , but 
he was astonished by the reply of the khan, that tlic 
sons of God and of Zingis were invested with a 
divine power to subdue or extirpate the nations, 
and that the pope would be involved in the univer- 
sal destruction, unless he visited in person, and as 
a suppliant, the royal horde The emperor Frederic 
the second embraced a more generous mode of de- 
fence, and his letters to the kings of France and 
England, and the princes of Germany, represented 
the common danger, and urged them to arm their 
vassals in this just and rational crusade ^ The Tar- 
tars themselves were awed by the fame and valour 
of the Franks the town of Newstadt in Austna was 
bravely defended against them by fifty knights and 
twenty cross-bows , and they raised the siege on the 
appearance of a German army After wasting the 
adjacent kingdoms of Senia, Bosnia, and Bulgaria, 
Baton slowly retreated from the Danube to the Volga, 
to enjoy the rewards of victory in the citj and pa- 
lace of Serai, which started at his command from 
the midst of the desert 


IV Even the poor and frozen regions orsihena 
of the north attracted the arms of the a d 
M oguls Sheibani khan, the brother of the great 
Batou, led a horde of fifteen thousand families into 
the wilds of Siberia , and his descendants reigned 
at Tobolskoy above three centuries, till the Russian 
conquest The spirit of enterprise which pursued 
the course of the Oby and Yenisei must have led to 
the discovery of the icy sea After brushing away 
the monstrous fables of men with dogs' heads and 
cloven feet, wc shall find, that, fifteen years after 
the death of Zingis, the Moguls were informed of 
the name and manners of the Samoyedes in the 
neighbourhood of the polar circle, who dwelt m 
subterraneous huts, and derived their furs and their 
food from the sole occupation of huntino- s 
While China, Syna, and Poland, Tho*ncce«or. 
were invaded at the same time by the sfZmsn, 
Moguls and Tartars, the authors of the laa^^o 
mighty mischief were content with the knowledge 
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and declaration, that tlieir word was tlie sword of 
death Like the first caliphs, the first successors of 
Zingis seldom appeared in person at the head of 
their Mctorious armies On the hanks of the Onon 
md Selinga the rojal or golden hotde exhibited the 
contrast of simplicity and greatness , of the roasted 
sheep and marc’s milk which composed their ban* 
quets , and of a distribution in one day of five hun- 
dred waggons of gold and silver The ambassadors 
and princes of Europe and Asia were compelled to 
undertake this distant and laborious pilgrimage 
and the life and reign of the great dukes of Russia, 
the kings of Georgia and Armenia, the sultans of 
Iconium, and the emirs of Persia, were decided 
bj the frown or smile of the great khan The sons 
and grandsons of Zingis had been accustomed to the 
pastoral life, hut the ullage of Garacorum*' was 
gradually ennobled by their election and residence 
A change of manners is implied in the removal of 
Octal and Mangou from a tent to a house , and 
their example was imitated by the princes of their 
family and the great oOicers of the empire Instead 
of the boundless forest, the enclosure of a park 
afforded the more indolent pleasures of the cbacc , 
their new habitations were decorated with painting 
and sculpture , their superfluous treasures were 
cast in fountains, and basons, and statues of massy 

silver, and the artists of China and Pans vied with 
each other in the service of the great khan < Cara- 
corum contained two streets, the one of Chinese 
mechanics, the other of Mahometan traders , and 
theplacesof religious w orship, one Ncstorian church, 
two moschs, and twelve temples of various idols, 
may represent in some degree the number and divi- 
sion of inhabitants Yet a French missionary de- 
clares, that the town of St Denys, near Pans, was 
more considerable than the Tartar capital , and that 
the w hole palace of Mangou was scarcely equal to 
a tenth part of that Benedictine abbey The con- 
quests of Russia and Syria might amuse the vanity 
of the great khans , but tliey were seated on the 
borders of China, the acquisition of that empire 
was the nearest and most interesting object, and 
they might learn from their pastoral economy, that 
it IS for the advantage of the shepherd to protect 

iiui'l.fcu,? propagate bis flock I have al- 
A D ready celebrated the wisdom and vir- 
iao 9 , 13 GB. tue of a Mandarin, who prev enf ed the 
desolation of five populous and cultivated provinces 
In a spotless administration of thirty years, this 
friend of his country and of mankind continually 
laboured to mitigate, or suspend, the havoc of war, 
to save the monuments, and to rekindle the flame, of 
science , to restrain the militaiy commander by the 
restoration of civil magistrates, and to instil the 
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love of peace and justice into the minds of the Mo- 
guls He struggled with the barbarism of the first 
conquerors , but his salutary lessons produced a 
rich harv est in the second generation The northern, 
and by degrees the southern, empire, ai quiesced in 
the government of Gublai, the lieutenant, and after- 
wards the successor, of Mangou , and the nation 
was loyal to a pnnee who had been educated in the 
manners of China He restored the forms of her 
venerable constitution, and the victors submitted 
to the laws, the fashions, and even the prejudices, 
of the vanquished people This peaceful triumph, 
which has been more than once repeated, may be 
asenbed in a great measure to the numbers and 
servitude of the Chinese The Mogul army was 
dissolved in a v ast and populous countiy , and their 
emperors adopted with pleasure a political system, 
which gives to the prince the solid substance of 
despotism, and leaves to the subject the empty names 
of philosophy, freedom, and filial obedience Under 
the reign of Cublai, letters and commerce, peace 
and justice, were restored , the great canal, of five 
hundred miles, was opened from Nankin to tlio 
capital he lived his residence at Pekin , and dis- 
played in his court the magnificence of the greatest 
monarch of Asia Yet this learned piince declined 
from the pure and simple religion of his great an- 
cestor, he s-icrificcd to the idol Fo, and his blind 
attachment to the lamas of Thibet and the bonzes 
of China provoked the censure of the disciples of 
Confucius His successors polluted the palace with 
a crowd of eunuchs, physicians, and astrologers, 
while thirteen millions of their subjects were con- 
sumed in the provinces by famine One hundred 
and forty years after the dcatli of Zingis, his dege- 
nerate race, the dynasty of the Yuen, was expelled 
by a revolt of the native Chinese, and the Mogul 
! emperors were lost in the oblivion of Dmsionofrhe 
j the desert Before this revolution, they Mosnimpire, 
hvd forfeited tlioir supremacy over the 1259-1300 
dependent branches of their house, the khans of 
Kipzak and Russia, the khans of Zagatai, or Tran- 
soviana, and the khans of Iran 01 Persia By their 
distance and power these royal lieutenants had soon 7 
been released from the duties of obedience, and J 
after the death of Cublai, they scorned to accept a ^ 
sceptre or a title from his unworthy successors Ac-, 
cording to their respective situation they maintained 
the simplicity of the pastoral life, or assumed the 
Invuiy of the cities of Asia, but the princes andll 
their hordes vvere alike disposed for tho reception oft 
a foreign worship After some hesitation bctweeif 
the Gospel and the Koran, they conformed to the,[ 
religion of Mahomet, and while they adopted for 
their brethren the Arabs and Persians, theyr re^ 
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barous inhabitants ■« anted both skill and patience 
to investigate those neb veins of silver, ■winch have 
so liberally rewarded the attention of the pnnees of 
Brunswick and Saxony Sweden, winch now sup- 
plies Europe with iron, was equally ignorant of its 
own riches , and the appearance of the arms of the 
Germans famished a sulHcient proof how little iron 
they were able to bestow on what they must have 
deemed the noblest use of that metal The various 
transactions of peace and war had introduced some 
Boman coins (chiefly silver) among the borderers 
of the Klnne and Danube, but the more distant 
tnbes were absolutely unacquainted with the use 
of money, carried on tlieir confined traffic by the 
exchange of commodities, and prized their rude 
earthen vessels as of equal value with the silver 
vases, the presents of Rome to their princes and 
ambassadors* To a mind capable of reflection, 
such loading facts convey more instrootion, than a 
tedious detail of subordinate circumstances The 
value of money has been settled by general consent 
to express our wants and our property , as letters 
were invented to express our ideas , and both these 
institutions, by giving a more active energy to the 
powers and passions of human nature, have contri- 
buted to multiply the objects they were designed to 
represent The use of gold and silver is in a great 
measure factitious , but it would be impossible to 
enumerate the important and various services which 
agricalture, and all the arts, have rcceiv cd from 
iron, -(rhen tempered and fashioned by the operation 
of fire, and the dexterous hand of man Money, in 
a word, is the most univ ersal incitement, iron the 
most powerful instrument, of human industry , and 
It IS V ery difficult to conceiv e by whatmeans apeople, 
neither actuated by the one, nor seconded by the 
other, could emerge from the grossest barhansm * 

Their mdolence ® contemplate a sav age nation in 

any part of the globe, a supine indo- 
lence and a carelessness of futunty will be found to 
constitute tlieirgeneral character In acivilized state, 
ev ery faculty of man is expanded and exercised, and 
the great chain of mutual dependence connects and 
embraces the sev enil members of society The most 
numerous portion of it is employed in constant and 
uscfullabour The select few, placedby fortuneabove 
that necessity, can, how ev er, fill up their time by the 
pursuits of interest or glory, by the improvement of 
their estate or of their understanding, by the duties, 
the pleasures, and even the follies of social life 
The Germans were not possessed of these vaned 
resources The care of the house and family, the 
management of the land and cattle, were delegated 
to the old and the infirm, to women and slaves The 
lazy warrior, destitute of every art that might em- 
ploy his leisure hours, consumed liis days and 
nights in the animal gratifications of sleep and food 

e Tacit Cerm 6 
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And yet, by a powerful div ersity of nature, (according 
to the remark of a writer who had pierced into its 
darkest recesses,) the same barbarians are by turns 
the most indolent and the most restless of mankind 
They delight in sloth, they detest tranquillity e The 
languid •soul, oppressed with its own weight, anxi- 
ously required some new and powerful sensation , 
and war and danger were the only amusements 
adequate to its fierce temper The sound that sum- 
moned the Gennan to arms was grateful to his ear 
It roused him from Ins nncomfortahle lethargy, gav e 
him an active pursuit, and, by strong exercise of 
the body, and v lolent emotions of the mind, restored 
him to a more liv ely sense of his existence In the 
dull interv als of peace, those barbarians were im- 
moderately addicted to deep gaming and exccssiv c 
dnnking , both of which, by different means, the 
one by inflaming their passions, the odicr by extin- 
guishing their reason, alike relieved them from the 
pain of thinking They gloncd in passing whole days 
and nights at table , and the blood of friends and 
relations often stained their numerous and drunken 
assemblies'' Their debts of honour (for in that 
light they have transmitted to ns those of play ) they 
discharged with the most romantic fidelity The 
desperate gamester, who had staked his person and 
liberty on a last throw of the dice, patiently sub- 
mitted to the decision of fortune, and sufieied him- 
self to he hound, chastised, and sold into remote 
slavery, by his weaker but more lucky antagonist * 
Strong beei, a liquor extracted with Tiieir tiste fur 
very little art from wheat or barley, 
and CO) ) iipted (as it is strongly expressed by Taci- 
tus) into a certain semblance of vnne, was sufficient 
for the gross purposes of German debauchery But 
those who had tasted the rich wines of Italy, and 
afterwards of Gaul, sighed for that more delicious 
species of intoxication. They attempted not how- 
ever, (as has since been executed vv itli so much 
success,) to naturalize the vine on the banks of the 
Rhine and Danube , nor did tliey endeavour to pro- 
cure by industry the materials of an advantageous 
commerce To solicit by labour what might bo 
ravished by arms, was esteemed unwortliy of the 
German spint The intemperate Burst of strong 
liquors often urged the barbarians to invade the 
provinces on which art or nature had bestowed those 
much envied presents The Tuscan who betrayed 
his country to the Celtic nations, attracted them to 
Italy by the prospect of the rich fruits and delicious 
wines, the productions of a happier climate ' And 
in the same manner the German auxiliaries, invited 
into France during Bie civil wars of the sixteenth 
century, were allured by the promise of plenteous 
quarters in the provinces of Champaigne and Bur- 
gundy ^ Drunkenness, the most illiberal, but not 
the most dangerous of ouj vices, was sometimes ca- 
ll Tacit Germ 22, 23 
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nounced all intercourse with the ancient Moguls, 
'he idolaters of China 

E«<npporcon. shipwrcck. of nations, some 

siintinonie and sumnse mav bc excited by the bscape 
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nirefrom tiie of the Roman empire, whose relics, at 

A ©"{mo- time of the Mogul invasion, were 
dismembered by the Greeks and Labns 
Less potent than Alexander, they were pressed, like 
the Macedonian, both in Europe and Asia, by the 
shepherds of Scythia and had the Tartars under- 
taken the siege, Constantinople must have yielded 
to the fate of Pekin, Samarcand, and Bagdad The 
glorious and voluntary retreat of Batou from the 
Danube was insulted by the vain triumph of the 
Franks and Greeks , ' and in a second expedition 
death surpnsed him in full march to attack the 
capital of the Cmsars His brother Borga earned 
the Tartar arms into Bulgana and Thrace , but he 
was dnerted from the Byzantine war by a visit to 
Noiogorod, in the fifty-seventh degree of latitude, 
where he numbered the inhabitants and regulated 
the tnbutes of Russia The Mogul khan formed 
an alliance with the hlamalukes against Ins brethren 
of Persia three hundred thousand horse penetrated 
through the gates of Derbend, and the Greeks 
might rejoice in the first example of domestic war 
After the recovery of Constantinople, Michael 
PaldEologus,” at a distance from his court and army, 
was surprised and surrounded, in a Thracian castle, 
by twenty thousand Tartars But the object of their 
march was a private interest they came to the de- 
liverance of Azzadin, the Turkish sultan , and were 
content with his person and the treasure of the em- 
peror Their general Noga, whose name is perpe- 
tuated in the hordes of Astracan, raised a formidable 
rebellion against Mengo Timour, the third of the 
khans of Kipzak , obtained in mamage Maria the 
natural daughter of Palseologns , and guarded the 
dominions of his friend and father The subse- 
quent invasions of a Scythian cast were those of 
outlaws and fugitives and some thousands of 
Alani and Comans, who had been driven from their 
native seats, were reclaimed from a vagrant life, and 
enlisted in the service of the empire Such was the 
influence in Europe of the invasion of the Moguls 
The first terror of their arms secured, rather than 
disturbed, the peace of the Roman Asia The 
sultan of Iconium solicited a personal interview 
with John Vataces, and his artful policy encou- 
raged the Turks to defend their burner against the 
common enemy" That barrier indeed was soon 
overthrown , and the servitude and ruin of the Sel- 
jukians exposed the nakedness of the Greeks The 
formidable Holagou threatened to march to Con- 
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stantinople at the head of four hundred thousand 
men , and the groundless panic of the citizens of 
Nice will present an image of the teiror which he 
had inspired The accident of a procession, and 
the sound of a doleful Iitanj , “ From the fury of the 
Tartars, good Lord, deliver us,” had scattered the 
hasty report of an assault and massacre In the 
blind credulity of fear, the streets of Nice were 
crow'ded with thousands of both sexes, wlio knew 
! not from w'liat or to whom thej' fled, and some 
hours elapsed before the firmness of the military 
oflicers could relieve the city from this imaginarj' 
foe But the ambition of Holagou and his succes- 
sors was fortunately diverted by the conquest of 
Bagdad, and a long vicissitude of Syrian wars 
their hostility to the Moslems inclined them to unite 
with the Greeks and Franks , ® and their generosity 
or contempt had offered the kingdom of Anatolia as 
the reward of an Armenian vassal The fragments 
of tlie Seljukian monarchy were disputed by the 
emirs who had occupied the cities or the moun- 
tains , but they all confessed the supremacy of the 
khans of Persia , and he often interposed his au- 
thoritj, and sometimes his arms, to check their de- 
predations, and to preserve the peace and balance 
of his Turkish frontier The death of ,, , 
oa2an,P one of the greatest and most Mo^uI khan^ of 
accomplished princes of the house of a‘d*I3(m 
Z ingis, removed this salutary con- 
trol, and the decline of the Moguls gave a free 
scope to the nsc and piogrcss of the Ottoman Em- 

PlRF 1 


Avticr me reircat oi Ziingis, Uie sultan 
Gelaleddin of Carizme had returned Oitomms, 
from India to the possession and dc- * ® 
fence of his Persian kingdoms In the space of 
eleven years, that hero fought in person fourteen 
battles and such was his activity, that he led his 
cavaliy in seventeen days from Teflis to Kerman, a 
march of a thousand miles Yet he was oppressed 
by the jealousy of the Moslem princes, and the in- 
numerable armies of the Moguls and after bis last 
defeat, Gelaleddin perished ignobly in the moun- 
tains of Curdistan His death dissolved a veteran 
and adventurous army, which included under the 
name of Carizmians or Corasmins many Turkman 
hordes, that had attached themselves to the sultan’s 
fortune Tho bolder and more powerful chiefs in- 
vaded Sjna, and violated the holy sepulchre of 
Jerusalem the more humble engaged in the service 
of Aladin, sultan of Iconium, and among these 
were the obscure fathers of the Ottoman line Tliev 
had formerly pitched their tents near the soutliem 
banks of the Oxus, in the plains of Mahan and 
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Nesa , and it is somewhat remarkable, that the same 
spot should have prodoeed the first authors of the 
Parthian and Turkish empires At the head, or in 
the rear, of a Carizmian army, Soliman Shah was 
drowned in the passage of the Euphrates Ins son 
Orthogrnl became the soldier and subject of Aladm, 
and established at Surgut, on the banks of the San- 
gar, a camp of four hundred families or tents, whom 
he governed fifty-two years both in peace and war 

■n rniv. H® the father of Thaman, or 
neiRnofOui ~ , 

mall Athinan, whose Turkisli name has 

A D I190-13ZG ijggjj melted into the appellation of the 
caliph Othman , and if we describe that pastoral 
chief as a shepherd and a robber, we most separate 
from those characters all idea of ignominy and base- 
ness Othman possessed, and perhaps surpassed, 
the ordinary virtues of a soldier , and the circum- 
stances of time and place were propitious to Ins 
independence and success The Seljukian dynasty 
was no more , and the distance and decline of the 
Mogul khans soon enfranchised him from the con- 
trol of a superior Ho was situate on the verge of 
the Greek empire the Koran sanctified his ganu 
or holy war, against the infidels , and their political 
errors unlocked the passes of mount Oljmpus, and 
invited him to descend into the plains of Bithynia 
Till the reign of Palmologns, these passes had been 
vigilantlj guarded by the militia of the country, w'ho 
were repaid by their own safety and an e\emption 
from taxes The emperor abolished their privilege 
and assumed their ofiice , but the tnbute was rigor- 
ously collected, the custody of the passes was neg- 
lected, and the hardj mountaineers degenerated into 
a trembling crowd of peasants without spirit or dis- 
cipline It was on the twenty-seventh of July, in 
the year twelve hundred and ninety-nine of tlie 
Christian sera, that Othman first invaded the terri- 
loiy of Nicomedia,' and the singular accuracy of 
the date seems to disclose some foresight of the rapid 
and destructive growth of the monster The annals 
of the twenty-seven j ears of his reign would exhibit 
a repetition of the same inroads , and his hereditary 
troops were multiplied in each campaign by the ac- 
cession of captives and volunteers Instead of re- 
treating to the hills, he maintained the most useful 
and defensible posts , fortified tlie towns and castles 
which he had first pillaged , and renounced the pas- 
toral life for the baths and palaces of his infant 
capitals But it was not till Othman was oppressed 
by age and infirmities, that he received the welcome 
news of the conquest of Prusa, which had been sur- 
rendered bj famine or treacherj to the arms of his 


son Orchan The gloiy of Othman is chiefly founded 
on that of his descendants, but the Turks have 
transi/ribed or composed a royal testament of his last 
counsels of justice and moderation * 

From the conquest of Prusa, we may neiRn nfOrciian, 
date the true sera of the Ottoman eiii- * ® iszo— laao 
pire The lives and possessions of the Christian 
subjects were redeemed by a tribute or ransom of 
thirty thousand crowns of gold, and the city, by 
the labours of Orchan, assumed the aspect of a 
Mahometan capital, Prusa was decorated with a 
mosch, a college, and an hospital, of royal founda- 
tion , the Scljnkian coin was changed for the name 
and impression of the new dynasty and the most 
skilful professors, of human and divine knowledge, 
attracted the Persian and Arabian students from 
the ancient schools of onental learning The ofiice 
of vizir was instituted for Aladm, the brother of 
Orchan, and a dilTerent habit distinguished the 
citizens from the peasants, the Moslems from the 
infidels All the troops of Othman had consisted 
of loose squadrons of Turkman cavalry , who served 
without pay and fought without discipline but a 
regular body of infantry was first established and 
trained by the prudence of his son A great num- 
ber of volunteers was enrolled with a small stipend, 
bat with the permission of living at home, unless 
they were summoned to the field their rude man- 
ners, and seditious temper, disposed Orchan to 
educate his young captives as his soldiers and those 
of the prophet , but the Turkish peasants were still 
allowed to mount on horseback, and follpw his 
standard, with the appellation and the hopes of 
fieehooters By these arts he formed an army of 
twentj -five thousand Moslems a train of battering- 
engines was framed for the use of sieges , and the 
first successful expenment was made on the cities 
of Nice and Nicomedia Orchan „ . , 

granted a safe-conduct to all who Bitiiynia 
were desirous of departing with their ^ >326—1339 
families and eifccts , but the widows of the slam 
were given m marriage to the conquerors , and the 
sacrilegious plunder, the books, the vases, and the 
images, were sold or ransomed at Constantinople 
The emperor Andronicus the younger was van- 
quished and wounded by the son of Othman ' he 
subdued the whole province or kingdom of Bithynia, 
as far as the shores of the Bosphorus and Helles- 
pont, and the Christians confessed the justice and 
clemency of a reign, which claimed the voluntary 
attachment of the Turks of Asia Yet Orchan was 
content with the modest title of emir , and in the 


T Sec Pachymer 1 x e 25 26 I xiii c 33—36 and concerninj; 
the guard of the rnountam^ I i e 3—6 Nicepliorus Gregorai, 1 tIi 
e ] and the first book of LaonirasChalcoiidyles the Athenian 
• I am Ignorant whether the Turks hare any writers older than Ma 
hornet II nor can 1 reach be>ond a meagre chronicle (Anniles Turcici 
ad Annum 1550 ) translated 1^ John Gaudier* and published by Leun 
claviu^, (lid calcem Laonie ChMcoiid p 311— 350 ) with copious pan 
dect% or commentane* The hi^torj of the Growih and Decay (A D 
1300—1683 ) of tlie Othman empire was trinMited into English from 
the Latin of Demetrius Cantemir* prince of Moldana, (London 
1734 III folio ) The author i< guilty oi strange blunders in oriental 
history hut he was cant eroinl with the Iniuuace llieannal* and the 
institutlonsof the Turks Githemir partly draws hismaternls from the 
c>)bn|>sis of Saadi Eflciidi of Larissa* dedicated in the jenr Jfi)6 to sul 


bin Miittapha, and a valuable abridgment of the original hi^torian^ In 
one of the Ramblers Dr Johnson praises Knollej (i General History 
of the Turks to the present year London 1603 ) as the first of liisto 
nans nnhapp} only in the ciioice of his subject. Yet I much doubt 
whether a partial and terbose compilation from lAfin writers thirteen 
hundred folio pages of speeches and battles can either instruct or 
amtise nn rn1i|,htencd age winch requires from the historian some tinc- 
ture of philusoph) and criticism 

t Cantaeurene thougli lie relates the battle and heroic flight of the 
y number Andronicus (I ii e C 7*8) dis-emhles by Ins silence the loss 
of Prusa ^ire and Nicomedia which are fairly confessed h\ Nice 
phorus Grcnoms (| tiii 15 iy 6 17 si 6) It appears that Nice was 
taken by Orchan in 1330 and-Nicnmedia in 1339 nhicli are somewhat 
diflereot from the Turkish dates 
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list of Ills compeers, tlie princes of Roum or Ana- 
D.M 5 ,onorAna tolia,“ liis military forces were sur- 
toiia among the passed tlie emirs of Ghermian and 
A D 1300, &c Cararaania, eacli of whom could nrin^ 
into the field an army of forty thousand men Their 
dominions were situate in the heart of the Seljukian 
kingdom hut the holy warnors, though of inferior 
note, who formed new principalities on the Greek 
empire, are more conspicuous in the light of histor}'^ 
The mantime country from the Propontis to the 
Mmaiider and the isle of Rhodes, so long threat- 
ened and so often pillaged, was finally lost about 
the thirtieth year of Andronicus the elder * Two 
Turkish chieftains, Sarukhan and Aidin, left their 
names to their conquests, and their conquests to 

Loss or the postenty The captivity or rum 

Asiatic prminces, of the seven churclics of Asia was eon- 
131 !^ «cc gppujjatgj ^ and the barbarous lords of 
Ionia and Lydia still trample on the monuments of 
olassie and Christian antiquity In the loss of 
Ephesus, the chnstians deplored the fall of the 
first angel, the evtinction of the first candlestick, 
of the Revelations ' the desolation is complete , 
and the temple of Diana, or the church of Mary, 
will equally elude the search of the curious traieller 
The circus and three stately theatres of Laodicea 
are now peopled with wolves and foxes , Sardis is 
reduced to a miserable village , the God of Maho- 
met, without a rival or a son, is inioked in the 
moschs of Thyatira and Pergamus , and the popu- 
lousness of Smyrna is supported by tbe foreign trade 
of the Franks and Armenians Philadelphia alone 
has been saved by prophecy, or courage At a dis- 
tance from the sea, forgotten by the emperors, en- 
compassed on all sides bj the Turks, her valiant 
citizens defended their religion and freedom above 
fourscore years , and at length capitulated with the 
proudest of the Ottomans Among the Greek colo- 
nies and churches of Asia, Philadelphia is still 
erect, a column in a scene of ruins, a pleasing 
example, that the paths of honour and safety may 
sometimes be the same The servitude 
of Rhodes was delayed about two ren- 
tunes by the establishment of the 
knights of St John of Jerusalem * 
under the discipline of the order, that 
island emerged into fame and opulence , the noble 
and warlike monks were renowned by land and sea 
and the bulwark of Christendom provoked, and 
repelled, the arms of the Turks and Saracens 

JhrTi;**Tli“to Jn^stme divi- 

authors of their final 
A D 1341-1147 Tuin During the civil wars of the 

elder and younger Andronicus, the son of Othman 

hlarakcrlii (De Guigne,. tom ii p ,J n' 771 ^ 'l* 
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achieved, almost without resistance, the conquest of 
Bithynia , and the same disorders encouraged the 
Tuikish emirs of Lydia and Ionia to build a fleet, 
and to pillage tbe adjacent islands and the sea- 
coast of Europe In the defence of his life and 
honour, Cantacuzene was tempted to prevent, or 
imitate, his adversaries , by calling to his aid the 
public enemies of his religion and country Amir, 
the son of Aidin, concealed under a Turkish garb 
the humanity and politeness of a Greek , he w as 
united with the great domestic by mutual esteem 
and reciprocal services, and their fncndship is 
compared, in the vain rhetoric of the times, to the 
perfect union of Orestes and Pyladcs ■ On the 
report of the danger of his friend, who was perse- 
cuted by an ungrateful court, the pnnee of Ionia 
assembled at Smyrna a fleet of three hundred ves- 
sels, with an army of twenty-nine thousand men , 
sailed in the depth of winter, and cast anchor at the 
mouth of the Hebriis From thence, with a chosen 
band of two thousand Turks, he marched along the 
banks of tbe river, and rescued the empress, who 
was besieged in Demotica by the wild Bulgarians 
At that disastrous moment, the life or death of his 
beloved Cantacuzene was concealed by Ins flight 
into Servia but the grateful Irene, impatient to 
behold her dcliv erer, invited him to enter the citj , 
and accompanied her message vv itli a present of noli 
apparel, and a hundred horses Bj a peculiar strain 
of delicacy, the gentle barbarian refused, in the 
absence of an unfortunate friend, to visit his wife, 
or to taste the luxuries of the palace , sustained in 
his tent the rigour of the winter , and rejected the 
hospitable gift, that he might share the hardships of 
two thousand companions, all as deserving as him- 
self of that honour and distinction Necessity and 
revenge might justify his predatory excursions by 
sea and land he left nine thousand five hundred 
men for the guard of liis fleet , and persevered in 
the fruitless search of Cantacuzene, till his embarka- 
tion was hastened by a fictitious letter, the sev enty 
of the season, the clamours of his independent 
troops, and the weight of his spoil and captives* In 
the prosecution of the civil war, the prince of Ionia 
twice returned to Europe, joined his arms with 
those of the emperor , besieged Thessalonica, and 
threatened Constantinople Calumny might affix 
some reproach on his imperfect aid, his hasty de- 
parture, and a bribe of ten thousand crowms, which 
he accepted from the Byzantine court, but his 
fnend was satisfied , and the conduct of Amir is 
excused by the more sacred duty of defending 
against the Latins his hereditary dominions The 
maritime power of the Turks had united the pope. 
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the king of Cjprus, tlic rcpuLlic of Venice, and the 
order of St John, in a laudable crusade, their gal- 
leys in\ adcd the coast of Ionia , and Aniir n as slam 
with an arrow, in the aftempt to wrest from the 
Rhodian knights the citadel of Smyrna’’ Before 
his death, lie generously recommended another ally 
of his own nation , not more sincere or zealous than 
himself, hut more able to afford a prompt and 
pou erful succour, by his situation along the Pro- 
pontis and in the front of Constantinople By the 
MnrrnftcofOr prospcct of a more advantageous 
GteeK^priiiccw treaty, the Turkish prince of Bithy- 

A D 1J46 ’ nia was detached from his engage- 
ments with Anne of Savoy, and the pnde of Orchan 
dictated the most solemn protestations, that if be 
could obtain the daughter of Cantacuzene, he would 
invanably fulfil the duties of a subject and a son 
Parental tenderness was silenced by the voice of 
ambition , the Greek clergy connived at the mar- 
iiage of a Christian pnnccss with a sectary of Ma- 
homet, and the father of Theodora describes, with 
shameful satisfaction, the dishonour of the purple <= 
A bodj of Turkish cavalry attended the ambassa- 
dors, who disembarked from thirtj vessels before 
his camp of Selybna A stately pavilion vv as erected, 
in which the empress Irene passed the night with 
her daughters In the morning, Theodora ascended 
a throne, which was surrounded with curtains of 
silk and gold , the troops were under arms , but the 
emperor alone vv as on horseback At a signal the 
curtains were suddenly withdrawn, to disclose the 
hnde, or the victim, encircled by kneeling eunuchs 
and liymcnasal torches the sound of flutes and 
trumpets proclaimed the joyful event , and her pre- 
tended happiness was the theme of the nuptial 
song, which was chanted by such poets as the age 
could produce Without the rites of the church, 
Theodora was delivered to her barbarous lord , but 
it had been stipulated, that she should preserve her 
religion in the haram of Boursa , and her father cele- 
brates her chant} and devotion in this ambiguous 
situation After his peaceful establishment on the 
throne of Constantinople, the Greek emperor visited 
his Turkish ally, who, with four sons, by various 
wives, c\pccted him at Scutari, on the Asiatic 
shore The two princes partook, with seeming cor- 
dialit}, of the pleasures of the banquet and the 
chacc, and Theodora was permitted to repass the 
Bosphorus, and to enjoy some dajs in the society of 
her mother But the friendship of Orchan was 
subservient to his religion and interest , and in the 
Genoese war he joined without a blush the enemies 
of Cantacuzene 

EiUbii^iinient In tlic treaty with the empress Anne, 
"n Furope’"*"* Ottoman prince had inserted a 

A D 13j 3 singular condition, that it should be 

ti After tlie conquest of Sm\rna by the Latin* the defence of this 
fortress ttas imposed b\ pope (jregor> \I on the knights of Rhodes, 
(•€•* \ ertnt 1 \ ) 

r Sec Cautnciirene (I iii c 95 ) Niceplinru* Gregoras, who for the 
lislik Ilf mijiint Tlnbor brand* the emperor willi tlie nnmesof t} rant and 
Iferod excuses rather than bhincs tins Turkish marriage and a)lee.es 
w ^ tlic pa*«ion and power of Orchan €771 totoci xai ti; dwapei tow xot 
ootof non ncpciKooT fTurKxshJ tircpaiirtfi Sorpapari (I V 6 ) He 


lawful for bim tb sbll bis prisoners at Constantino- 
ple, or transport them into Asia A naked crowd 
of Christians of both sexes and every age, of priests 
and monks, of matrons and virgins, was exposed in 
the public market , the whip was frequently used to 
quicken the ebantj of redemption , and the indigent 
Greeks deplored the fate of tbcir brethren, who 
were led away to the worst evils of temporal and 
spiritual bondage^ Cantacuzene was reduced to 
subsenbe the same terms , and their execution must 
have been still more pernicious to the empire a 
body of ten thousand Turks had been detached to 
the assistance of the empress Anne, but the entire 
forces of Orchan were exerted in the service of his 
father Yet these calamities were of a transient 
nature, as soon as the storm < had passed away, 
tlie fugitives might return to their habitations , and 
at the conclusion of the civil and foreign wars, 
Europe was completely evacuated by the Moslems 
of Asia It was in his last quarrel with his pupil 
that Cantacuzene inflicted the deep and deadly 
wound, which could never he healed by his 
successors, and which is poorly expiated by his 
theological dialogues against the prophet Mahomet 
Ignorant of their own history, the modern Turks 
confound their first and their final passage of the 
Hellespont,^ and describe the son of Orchan as a 
nocturnal robber, who, with eighty companions, 
explores by stratagem a hostile and unknown 
shore Soliman, at the head of ten tbonsand horse, 
was transported in the vessels, and entertained as 
the fnend, of the Greek emperor ^ In the civil wars 
of Romania, he performed some service and per- 
petrated more mischief, but the Clicrsonesus was 
insensibly filled with a Turkish colony, and the 
Byzantine court solicited in vain the restitution of 
the fortresses of Thrace After some artful delays 
between the Ottoman pnnee and liis son, their 
ransom was valued at sixty thousand crowns, and 
the first pajment bad been made, when an earth- 
quake shook the w alls and cities of the provinces , 
the dismantled places were occupied by the Turks , 
and Gallipoli, the key of the Hellespont, was rebuilt 
and rcpeopled by the policy of Soliman The 
abdication of Cantacuzene dissolved the feeble 
bands of domestic alliance, and lus last advice 
admonished lus countrjmcn to decline a rash con- 
test, and to compare their own weakness with the 
numbers and valour, the discipline and enthusiasm, 
of the Moslems His prudent counsels were de- 
spised bj the headstrong vanitj of youth, and soon 
justified by the victones of the Ottomans But as 
he practised in the field the exercise „ , , 

of tlie jerul, Soliman was killed by a and his son Soh 
fall from his horse , and the aged Or- 
chan wept and expired on the tomb of his valiant son 

aflcrtrards celebrates lus kingdom and armies. See lus reign in Cante 
roir, p 24—30 

d The most and concise picture of this capti> it> miy 1>e found 

in the history of Hiicas (c 8 .) who fairl) describes wliat Cantacuzene 
confes*!;* witli a guilty blush ' 

• In this passage and tlie first conqiic is iii Lurope, Canfemtr (p 27, 
&e) gi\c*a miserable idea of lus TttrkMi guides nor am I niiicli better 
sntisfied with ChaIcood)]c*, (1 1 p 12, &c) They forget to consult 
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Thewgiiand But the Greeks had not time to 
qiSof“Amu rcjoice in the death of their enemies . 
A D*i3fi0-1389 Turkish se3mitar was melded 

Sept with the same spint by Amuratli the 
first, the son of OrcTian, and the brother of Soliman 
By the pale and fainting light of the Byzantine 
annals,^ ne can discern, that he subdued without 
resistance the whole province of Romania or Thrace, 
from the Hellespont to mount Hmmns, and the 
verge of the capital , and that Adrianople was 
chosen for the royal seat of bis government and 
religion in Europe Constantinople, w hose decline 
IS almost coeval with her foundation, had often, in 
the lapse of a thousand years, been assaulted by 
the barbarians of the east and west , but never tik 
this fatal hour had the Greeks been surrounded^ 
both in Asia and Europe, by the arms of the same 
hostile monarchy Yet the prudence or generosity 
of Amurath postponed for a while this easy con- 
quest, and his pride was satisfied with the frequent 
and humble attendance of the emperor John Palm 
ologos and his four sons, who followed at Ins sum 
mons the court and camp of the Ottoman pnnee 
He marched against the Sclav onian nations between 
the Danube and the Adriatic, the Bulgarians, Ser- 
vians, Bosnians, and Albanians , and these warlike 
tribes, who had so often insnlted the majesty of the 
empire, were repeatedly broken by his destructive 
inroads Their countnes did not abound either in 
gold or silver , nor were their rustic hamlets and 
townships enriched by commerce, or decorated by 
the arts of luxury But the natives of the soil have 
been distinguished in every age by their hardiness 
of mind and body, and they were converted by a 
prudent institution into the firmest and most faithful 
supporters of the Ottoman greatness v The vizir of 
Amurath reminded Ins sovereign that, according to 
the Mahometan law, he was entitled to a fifth part 
of the spoil and captives , and that the duty might 
easily be levied, if vigilant officers were stationed at 
Gallipoli, to watch the passage, and to select for his 
use the stoniest and most beautiful of the chnsUan 
youth The advice was followed, the edict was 
proclaimed , many thousands of the European cap- 
tives were educated in religion and arms , and the 
new miliUa was consecrated and named by a cele- 
brated dervish Standing in the front of their 
ranks, he stretched the sleeve of bis gown over the 
head of the foremost soldier, and his blessing was 

The JanizdTies. Words “ Let them 

be called J anizaries , ( yengi chei i, or 
new soldiers.) may their countenance be everbn"-ht> 
their hand victorious » their sword keen « may their 
spear always hang over the heads of their enemies » 

and ennou, anno 

ntai«e and T?r”«hTa'lr 

Romane cateto, was likewi.e a Latin sentence 


and wheresoever they go, may they return with a 
tchiteface Such was the origin of these haughty 
troops, the terror of the nations, and sometimes of 
tlie sultans tliemsclves Their valour has declined, 
their discipline IS relaxed, and thcirtumultuary array 
is incapable of contending vv ith the order and wea- 
pons of modern tactics , but at the time of their 
institution, they possessed a decisiv e superiority in 
war, since a regular body of infantry, in constant 
exercise and pay, was not maintained by any of the 
princes of Christendom The janizaries fought with 
the zeal of proselytes against their idolatrous coun- 
trymen, and in the battle of Cossova, the league 
and indepcndenee of the Sclav onian tribes was 
finally crushed As the conqueror vv alked ov er the 
field, he observed that the greatest part of the slain 
consisted of beardless youths, and listened to the 
flattering reply of his vizir, that age and wisdom 
would have taught them not to oppose his irresistible 
arms But the sword of his janizanes could not 
defend him from the dagger of despair a Servian 
soldier started from the crowd of dead bodies, and 
Amurath was pierced in the belly with a mortal 
wound The grandson of Othman was mild in his 
temper, modest in his apparel, and a lover of learn- 
ing and V irtue * but the Moslems were scandalized 
at his absence from public worship, and he was 
corrected by the firmness of the mufti, who dared to 
reject his testimony in a cml cause a mixture of 




j 


bistoiy ' 

The character of Bajazet, the son The,..^„f Ba. 
and successor of Amurath, is strondv * iidemn 
expressed in bis surname of Ildet jm, March o 
or the lightning, and he might glory in an epithet, 
which w as draw n from the fiery energy of his soul 
and the rapidity of his destructive march In the 
fourteen years of his reign,'' he incessantly moved 
at the head of his armies, from Boursa to Adriano- 
ple, from the Danube to the Euphrates , and, though 
he strenuously laboured for the propagation of the 
law, he invaded, with impartial ambition, the Chris- 
tian and Mahometan pnnees of Europe and Asia 
From Angora to Amasia and Erzeroum, his conqaests 
the northern regions of Anatolia were ESS,rat«te ' 
reduced to his obedience he stripped u»nubc 
of their-hcreditary possessions. Ins brother emirs of 
Ghermian and Caramania, of Aidin and Sarukhan , 
and after the conquest of Iconium the ancient king- 
dom of the Seljukians again revived in the Ottoman 
dynasty Nor were the conquests of Bajazet less 
rapid or important in Europe No sooner had he 
imposed a regular form of servitude on the Servians 
and Bulganans, than he passed the Danube to seek 

oKli.VrnS 'aZI??”” 

^unclaTius Accordin': to another 'tory, the sultan was 

Croat in h» lent and this aecidcht was altcLcd f n “ 

• p °8 ) as an excuse for the nnwfirthv iircciution^f**'’*""* 

The surname of lldenro, or liLhlnin" « m 
aiicrorsand poets of etery ageSiavc the ‘ 

dernes Ihesublime from the terror^**^ ^ “ *^*‘'-"* 
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new enemies and new subjects in tlie heart of Mol- j 
davia * Whatever jet adhered to the Greek empire 
in Tlirace, Macedonia, and Thessaly, acknowledged 
a Turkish master an obsequious bishop led him 
through the gates of Thermopjlm into Greece and 
we may observe, as a singular fact, that the widow 
of a Spanish chief, who possessed the ancient seat 
of 'the oracle of Delphi, deserved his favour by the 
sacrifice of a beauteous daughter The Turkish 
communication betn cen Europe and Asia had been 
dangerous and doubtful, till be stationed at Gal- 
lipoli a fleet of galleys, to command the Hellespont 
and intercept the Latin succours of Constantinople 
While the monarch indulged his passions in a 
boundless range of injustice and cruelty, he im- 
posed on his soldiers the most rigid Ians of modesty 
and abstinence, and the harvest was peaceably 
reaped and sold within the precincts of his camp 
Provoked by the loose and corrupt administration 
of justice, he collected in a house the judges and 
lawyers of his dominions, who expected that in a 
few moments the fire would be kindled to reduce 
them to ashes His ministers trembled in silence 
but an ^Ethiopian buflbon presumed to insinuate 
the true cause of the evil , and future venality was 
left without excuse, by annexing an adequate salary 
to the office of cadhi “ The humble title of emir 
n as no longer suitable to the Ottoman greatness , 
and Bajazet condescended to accept a patent of 
sultan from the caliphs who served in Egypt under 
the yoke of the Mamalukcs • a last and frivolous 
homage that was yielded by force to opinion, by 
the Turkish conquerors to the house of Abbas and 
the successors of the Arabian prophet The arabi* 
tion of the sultan was inflamed bj the obligation of 
deserving this august title and he turned his arms 
against the kingdom of Hungary, the perpetual 
theatre of the Turkish v ictories and defeats Sigis- 

mond, the Hungarian king, was the son and brother 
of the emperors of the west his cause was that of 
Europe and the church and, on the report of his 
danger, the bravest knights of France and Germany 
were eager to march under his standard and that of 
Battle of the cross In the battle of Nicopolis, 
a^'dIoto Bajazet defeated a confederate army 
Sept 28 of a hundred thousand chnstians, who 
1 ad proudly boasted, that if the sky should fall, 
they could uphold it on their lanres The far 
greater part were slain or driven into the Danube , 
and Sigismond, escaping to Constantinople by the 

* &nteniir who celebrates the victories of the great Slcplien orer 
iiie Turks (p 47) !iad composed tlie nncient and modern state of Ins 
ImpHlSiiM ^^°***®'*® winch has been lonj, promised, and is still 

Tf"’"®' P The vcnalitj of the 

fill.? **’* "f scandal and satire and if »c distrust 

Tm-S SI"" *™*eller« we mas consult the feelinirof the 

themselves (D Herbelot, Uibliot Orientate, p 210, 217 223 

a ’''ll''' ” ’•y “'* Arabichistory of Ben Schoiinah 

d«tn.« ?>"""• Ou'-n™ Hist lies HiiSs, tom is p 3ia) 

the r*^*?"*? Htfindi and Cautemir, (p Id, IS j uf 

theeicctionof Othmin to the diRiiits of sultan 

Loiiliniiit Sn Rerum Iluiifnricariim (Dec iii 1 ii p 370 } of 

HunLirrtreo'™^ «nt«rj uaa incited inln 

tic «lait of that kinsdom V et, if ,t 

Chromrlc of the tTe w'd c.nmtr5 

P 1 should not complain of the lalmUr of tins work, if mj malenal. 


river and the Black sea, returned after a long cir- 
cuit to his exhausted kingdom ^ In the pride of 
victory Bajazet threatened that he would besiege 
Buda , that he n ould subdue the adjacent countries 
of Germany and Italy , and that he would feed Ins 
horse with a bushel of oats on the altar of St Peter 


at Borne His progress was checked, not by the 
miraculous interposition of the apostle, not by a 
crusade of the Christian powers, but by a long and 
painful fit of the gout The disorders of the moral, 
are sometimes corrected by those of the physical, 
world, and an acrimonious humour falling on a 
single fibre of one man, may prevent or suspend 
the misery of nations 

Such IS the general idea of the Hun- crusade and cap 
garian war , but the disastrous adven- runLi°pn!iru 
ture of the French has procured us A D isiw— 13U8 
some memorials which illustrate the victory and 
character of Bajazet p The duke of Burgundy, 
sovereign of Flanders, and uncle of Charles the 
sixth, yielded to the ardour of his son, John count 
of Nevers , and the fearless youth was accompanied 
by four princes, his cousins, and those of the 
French monarch Their inexpcnence was guided 
by the sire de Coucy, one of the best and oldest 
captains of Chnstendom ,1 but the constable, ad- 
miral, and marshal, of France' commanded an 
army which did not exceed the number of a thou- 
sand knights and squires These splendid names 
were the source of presumption and the bane of 
discipline So many might aspire to command, 
that none were willing to obey their national 
spirit despised both their enemies and their allies , 
and in the persuasion that Bajazet would fly, or 
must fall, they began to compute how soon they 
should visit Constantinople and deliver the holy 
sepulchre When their scouts announced the ap- 
proach of the Turks, the gay and thoughtless youths 
were at table, already heated with wine , they in- 
stantly clasped their armour, mounted their horses, 
rode full speed to the vanguard, and resented as an 
alTront the advice of Sigismond, which would have 
deprived them of the right and honour of the fore- 
most attack The battle of Nicopolis would not 
have been lost, if the French would have obeyed 
the prudence of the Hungarians but it might have 
been glonously won, had the Hungarians imitated 
the valour of the French They dispersed the first 
line, consisting of the troops of Asia, forced a 
rampart of stakes, which had been planted against 


were nlwajre derived from such books ns the chronicle of honest Frois. 
sard (wl IV c C7 09 7i 74 70-83 85 87 89) who teid little 
inquired much, and believed all The original Memoires of the Marc 
dial de BoucHault (partie i c 22-28 ) odd some fads but they are 
dry and deficient, if compared with the pleasant garrulity of Froirard 

q An accurate Memoir on the Life of Eniiiierraiid VII sire de 
Coum has been given bj the Baron deZiirlanben (Hist de lAcade 
mie des Inscriptions tom xxv ] Hiv tank mid possessions wereeoually 
coiisidcrable in Fnnce and England and, in 1375 he led an arms of 
adveiiliirers into Switzerland, to recover a large patrimon) which he 
cimmed in right of his grandmother, the daughter of the emperor 

. » ^'vi Voyage dans la Suisse Occidcniale, tom 

I p 118 — 124) ' 

r Tliat mihtarj office so rrspectable at present, was still more con 
spirnons vvlien it was divided between two perwins (Daniel, Hist de 
'on' '• P 5 ) One of these the marshal of the 
crirade was the famous Boucicmilt who afterivirds defended Con 
slantinnple govemed Genoa, hivadid the coast of Asia, and died in the 
Slid of Azincour 
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a lesson to those warlike times, that commerce and 
credit are the links of the society of nations It 
had been stipulated in the treaty, that the French 
captives should swear never to hear arms against 
the person of their conqueror , hut the ungenerous 
restraint was abolished by Bajazet himself 
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the cavalry, broke, after a bloody conflict, the 
lamzaries themselves , and were at length over- 
whelmed by the numerous squadrons that issued 
from the woods, and charged on all sides this hand- 
ful of intrcDid warriors In the speed and secrecy 

use of victory After reserving the count of Nevers, 

a^d four and twenty lords, whose birth and riches of thy first ciiivairy ivssemuie -y h*- 

were ^^ed Jiy tos "^rce to second hme in lo liSHf bat- 

" Before their departure, they were indulged 


der of the French captives, who had survived the 
slaughter of the day, were led before liis throne , 
and, as they refused to abjure their faith, were suc- 
cessively beheaded in his presence The sultan 
was exasperated by the loss of his bravest janiza- 
ries , and if It be true, that, on the eie of the en- 


tle ■ 


in the freedom and hospitality of the court of 
Boursa The French princes admired the magnifi- 
cence of the Ottoman, whose hunting and hawking 
equipage w as composed of sei cn thousand hunts- 

gagement, the French had massacred their Turkish men and seven thousand falconers^ In Pj-e- 
pnsoners,* they might impute to themsehes the con- sence, and at his command, the belly of one of his 
sequences of a just retaliation A knight, whose chamberlains was cut open, on a complaint against 
life had been spared, was permitted to return to him for drinking the goats milk of a poor woman 
Pans, that he might relate the deplorable tale, and The strangers were astonished by this act of justice , 
solicit the ransom of the noble captives In the but it was the justice of a sultan who disdains to 
mean while, the count of Nevers, with the princes balance the weight of evidence, or to measure the 
and barons of France, were dragged along in the degrees of guilt 

marches of the Turkish camp, exposed as a grate- After his enfranchisement from an emperor 
ful trophy to the Moslems of Europe and Asia, and oppressive guardian, John Palaiologus John Paiaoio. 
strictly confined at Boursa, as often as Bajazet re- remained tbirtj-six years the helpless, a d ims 


sided in his capital The sultan was pressed each 
day to expiate with their blood the blood of his 
martyrs , but he had pronounced, that they should 
live, and either for mercy or destruction his word 
was irrevocable He was assured of their value 
and importance by the return of the messenger, and 
the gifts and intercessions of the kings of France 
and of Cyprus Lusignan presented him with a 
gold salt-cellar of curious workmanship, and of the 
pnee of ten thousand ducats , and Charles the sixth 
despatched by the way of Hungary a cast of Nor- 
wegian hawks, and six horse-loads of scarlet cloth, 
of fine linen of Rheims, and of Arras tapestry, repre- 
senting the battles of the great Alexander After 
much delay, the efiect of distance rather than of 
art, Bajazet agreed to accept a ransom of two hun- 
dred thousand ducats for the count of Nevers and 
the surviving princes and barons the marshal 
Boucicault, a famous warrior, was of the number of 
the fortunate , but the admiral of Franco had been 
slain in the battle , and the constable, with the sire 
de Coucy, died in the prison of Boursa This heavy 
demand, which was doubled by incidental costs, 
fell chiefiy on the duke of Burgundy, or rather on 
his Flemish subjects, who were bound by the feudal 
laws to contribute for the knighthood and captivity 
of the eldest son of their lord For the faithful 
discharge of the debt, some merchants of Genoa 
gave security to the amount of fne times the sum , 


and, as it should seem, the careless, ® ® 

spectator of the public ruin « Lot e, or rather lust, 
was his only vigorous passion , and in the embraces 
of the wives or virgins of the city, the Turkish 
slave forgot the dishonour of the emperor of the 
Romans Andronicus, his eldest son, had formed, 
atAdnanople, an intimate and guilty friendship 
with Sanzes, the son of Amurath , and the two 
youths conspired against the authority and lives of 
their parents The presence of Amurath in Europe 
soon discovered and dissipated their rash counsels , 
and, after depriving Sauzes of his sight, the Otto- 
man threatened his vassal with the treatment of an 
accomplice and an enemy, unless he inflicted a 
similar punishment on his own son Palacologus 
trembled and obeyed , and a cruel precaution in^ 
volvcd in the same sentence the childhood and 
innocence of John the son of the criminal But 
the operation was so mildly, or so unskilfully, per- 
formed, that the one letained the sight of an eye, 
and the other was afllicted only with the infirmity 
of squinting Thus excluded from the ptscord of the 
succession, the two princes were con- Greeks 
fined in the tower of Anema, and the piety of 
Manuel, the second son of the reigning monarch, vv as 
rewarded with the gift of the imperial crown But 
at the end of two years, the turbulence of the Latins 
and the levity of the Greeks produced a revolution , 
and the two emperors were buried in the tower from 


rouml numllr of IS.0S) officerJatidLnanl. of 
Ins *poiU was afternirds di8pta>ed m a luintin}. match of Tiitioiir 
I hounds with ratio houMiiss, 2. leopirds with collars set with lewcU 
S Grecian grejlionnds, and 4 dogs from Europe, as strong as /Ifrican 


For the rei|,iis of John Palicoingus and his son Miniiel, from 1354 
to 1402 see Dnew, c 0—15 Pliranza, 1 1 c 16-21 and the first and 
Second hooka of Chalcondyles, whose proper subject is drowned in a sea 
of episode 
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whence the two prisoners were exalted to the throne 
Another period of two }ears afforded Palieologus 
and Manuel the means of escape it was contrived 
by the magic, or subtilty, of a monk, who was al- 
ternately named the angel or the devil they fled to 
Scutari , their adherents armed in their cause , and 
the two Byzantine factions displaced the ambition 
and animosity with which Caesar and Pompej had 
disputed the empire of the world The Homan 
world was now contracted to a corner of Thrace, 
between the Propontis and the Black sea, about 
fifty miles in length and thirty in breadth , a space 
of ground not more extensive than the lesser prin- 
cipalities of Germany or Italy, if the remains of 
Constantinople had not still represented the wealth 
and populousness of a kingdom To restore the 
public peace, it was found necessary to divide this 
fragment of the empire , and while Palieologus and 
Manuel were left in possession of the capital, al- 
most all that lay without the walls was ceded to the 
blind princes, who fixed their residence at Rho- 
dosto and Seljbria In the tranquil slumber of 
royalty, the passions ot John Palseologus survived 
his reason and his strength , he deprived his fa- 
vourite and heir of a blooming princess of Trebi- 
zond , and while the feeble emperor laboured to i 
consummate his nuptials, Manuel, with a hundred 
of the noblest Greeks, was sent on a peremptory 
summons to the Ottoman poite Thej served with 
honour in the wars of Bajazet , but a plan of for- 
tifying Constantinople excited his jealous} he 
threatened their lives , the new works were instant- 
1} demolished { and w e shall bestow a praise, per- 
haps above the merit of Palmologus, if we impute 
tins last humiliation ns the cause of his death 
Tii6 emperor The earliest intelligence of that 
A D*391-H25 ovcnt was communicatcd to Manuel, 
July 25 who escaped with speed and secrecy 
fiom the palace of Bourse to the Byzantine throne 
Bajazet affected a proud indifference at the loss of 
this valuable pledge, and while he pursued Ins 
conquests in Europe and Asia, he left the emperor 
to struggle with Ins blind cousin John of Selybna, 
who, in eight} ears of civil war, asserted his right 
of pnmogeniture At length the ambiUon of the 
victorious Sultan pointed to the conquest of Con- 
stantinople, but he listened to the advice of his 
vizir, who represented, that such an enterprise 
might unite the powers of Christendom in a second 
and more formidable crusade His epistle to the 
TiKtress of omperor was conceived in these w ords 
CoMtantinopie “ By the divine clemency, our invin- 

A U I395*^1402o It . m « e < 

ciblc scymitar has reduced to our 
obedience almost all Asia, with many and large 
countries in Europe, excepting only the city of 
Constantinople, for beyond the walls thou hast 
nothing left Resign that citj , stipulate th} re- 
vvard , or tremble, for th}self and thy unhappy 


people, at the consequenecs of a rash refusal ” But 
his ambassadors were instructed to soften their 
tone, and to propose a treaty, which was subscribed 
with submission and gratitude A truce of tcu 
}ears was purchased by an annual tribute of thirty 
thousand crowns of gold the Greeks deplored the 
public toleration of the law of Mahomet, and Baja- 
zet enjoyed the glory of establishing a Turkish 
cadhi, and founding a royal mosch in the metropolis 
of the eastern church Yet this truce was soon 
violated by the restless sultan in the cause of the 
pnnee of Selybna, the lawful emperor, an arm} of 
Ottomans again threatened Constantinople, and the 
distress of Manuel implored the protection of the 
king of France His plaintive embassy obtained 
much pit} and some relief, and the conduct of the 
suceour w as intrusted to the marshal Boucicault,J 
whose religious chivalry was inflamed by the desire 
of rev enging his captivity on the infidels He sailed 
with four ships of war, from Aigucsmortcs to the 
Hellespont , foreed the passage, which was guarded 
by seventeen Turkish gallejs, landed at Constanti- 
nople a supply of SIX hundred men at arms and 
j sixteen hundred archers , and reviewed them in the 
adjacent plain, without condescending to number 
or array the multitude of Greeks By Ins presence, 
the blockade was raised both by sea and land, the 
fl}ing squadrons of Bajazet were driven to a more 
respectful distance , and several castles in Europe 
and Asia were stormed by the emperor and the 
marshal, who fought with equal valour by each 
other’s side But the Ottomans soon returned with 
an increase of numbers , and the intrepid Bouci- 
cault, after a j car’s struggle, resolved to evacuate a 
country, which could no longer aflbrd either pay or 
provisions for his soldiers The marshal offered 
to conduct Manuel to the French court, where he 
might solicit in person a supply of men and money, 
and advised in the mean while, tint, to extinguish 
all domestic discord, he should leave his blind 
competitor on the throne The proposal was em- 
braced the prince of Selybna w as introduced to 
die capital , and such was the public misery, that 
the lot of the exile seemed more fortunate than that 
of the sovereign Instead of applauding the success 
of his vassal, the Turkish sultan claimed the city as 
his own , and on the refusal of the emperor John, 
Constantinople was more closely pressed by the 
calamities of war and famine Against such an 
enemy, prayers and resistance were alike unavail- 
ing , and the savage would have devoured his prey, 
if, in the fatal moment, he had not been overthrown 
by another savage stronger than himself By the 
victory of Timour or Tamerlane, the fall of Con- 
stantinople was delajed about fifty jears , and this 
important, though aceidental, service may justly 
introduce the life and character of the Mogul con- 
queror 


I ,1 ** ®f **** Diicu alone (c IX IS ) n 

Unseiblertlie m«c*” ' " “* Coiislaulinople Vet even Jluci 


,* -Memoirts dn bon Mes&iere Jean le Maiiigre, dit JBoucteautt.Mari 
dial de France, panic i c 30,35 
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Elevation of Timoni ot Tameilaneto the thoneof 
Samaicand—His conquests in Peisia, Georgia, 
Taitaiij, Russia, India, Sgua, and Anatolia — 
His Tuthtsh iiai —Defeat and eaiitivily of Saja- 
get — Death of Tmoni — Civil wai of the sons of 
Bajazet —Restoration of the Tin lash monai chg hy 
Mahomet the first— Siege of Constantinople hy 
Amuiath the second. 


{listonea of Tt 
MOOR, or Ta 
mertane 


The conquest and monarchy of the 
world was the first object of the ambi- 
tion of Tjmour To live in the memory 
and esteem of future ages, was the second wish of 
his magnanimous spirit All the civil and military 
transactions of his reign were diligently recorded 
in the journals of his secretaries the authentic 
narrative was revised by the persons best informed 
of each particular transaction , and it is believed in 
the empire and family of Timour, that the monarch 
himself composed the commentaiies'' of his life, and 
the institutions'^ of his government ^ But these cares 
were ineficctual for the preservation of his fame, 
and these precious memorials in the Mogul or Per- 
sian language were concealed from the world, or, at 
least, from the knowledge of Europe The nations 
which he vanquished evcrctsed a base and impo- 
tent revenge , and ignorance has long repeated the 
tale of calumn},'' which had disfigured the birth 
and character, the person, and even the name, of 
Tamei lane ^ Yet his real merit would be enhanced, 
rather than debased, by the elevation of a peasant 
to the throne of Asia , nor can his lameness be a 
theme of reproach, unless he had the weakness to 
blush at a natural, or perhaps an honourable, in- 
firmity 

In the eyes of the Moguls, who held the indefea- 
sible succession of the house of Zingis, he was 
doubtless a rebel subject , yet he sprang from the 

^ The« 3 aurtnls were cammanintcd to Slierefcddm, or Cliercfcddin 


. .il' ", ’ ‘ano,j ana lias alwavs liecn my failli- 

fiil Limle His gcoRnnhy and chronology are woneferruHy areurate . 
and ht may bo trusted for pubhe fids though lie servilely iiraises tlw 
virtue nod fortune of the hero Tiinour’s allentinn to prociire inlclli. 

W** p *’^5"217"'34 o"mi’””“" 

b These ^niment-inrs are j et unknown in Europe but Mr While 
tint Ihcj my be imported and translated bj his friend 
Major Das j , who Ind read in the cist this " minute and faithful nar. 
ratis e of in interesting and eventful {leriod 

ar- l.i? wbether the otiuiwl institution, in the Turkish or 

Mo„iil IsiijjUSCT, be still extant. The Persic version, with in English 
trinslstioii, and aniostsiliiabic index, was published (Oxford. 1788 in 
4lo,) by the joint libours of Major Davy and Mr Whitt tin Artluc 

}¥-am wav 1 {'5 from Uw Pemc mto Frdwh 

iJfr a learned orientalist, who has added the 

life of Timour, and many rnrinus notes 


<1 ? Alliim, the present Mogul, reads, vnhiis,biit cannot imitate 
theinstiliitionsof his great ancestor The En* list, tnnainin. .^i 

ffi"lli"“w.ll dBVcne^bv’SlijwD^^^^^ lUtor'’^ The on 

seller nor cm it be deemed Incredible that a P™ « e liK 
shoiih renniinre the credit, to raitt the value and priri, of rhe iA“k ' 


noble tribe of Berlass . liis fifth ancestor, Carashar 
Nevian, bad been the vizir of Zagatai, in his new 
realm of Transoxiana , and in the ascent of some 
generations, the branch of Timour is confounded, at 
least by the females,^ with the imperial stem *' He 
was born forty miles to the south of Samarcand, in 
the village of Sebzar, in the fruitful territory of 
Cash, of which his fathers were the hereditary chiefs, 
as well as of a toman of ten thousand horse.* His 
birth*- was cast on one of those periods of anarchy 
which announce the fall of the Asiatic dynasties, 
and open a new field to adventurous ambition The 
khans of Zagatai were extinct, the emirs aspired 
to independence , and their domestic feuds could 
only be suspended by the conquest and tj ranny of 
the khans of Kashgar, who, with an army of Getes 
or Calmncks,' invaded the Transoxian kingdom 
From the twelfth 3 car of his age, Ti- HwUretadven. 
mour bad entered the field of action , 
in tlie twenty-fifth, he stood forth as i 36 i— 1370 

the deliverer of his country , and the ej’cs and wishes 
of the people were turned towards a hero who suf- 
fered in their cause The chiefs of the law and of 
the army had pledged their salvation to support him 
with their lives and fortunes , but in the hour of 
danger they were silent and afraid , and, after wait- 
ing seven days on the lulls of Samarcand, he re- 
treated to the desert with only sixty horsemen The 
fugitives were overtaken by a thousand Getes, whom 
he repulsed with incredible slaughter, and Ins ene- 
mies were forecd to exclaim, “ Timour is a wonder- 
ful man fortune and the divine favour are with 
him ” But in this bloody action his own followers 
were reduced to ten, a number which was soon dimi- 
nished by the desertion of three Carizmians. He 
wandered in the desert with his wife, seven com- 
panions, and four horses , and sivty-two daj's was 
he plunged in a loathsome dungeon, from whence ho 
escaped by his own courage, and the remorse of the 
oppressor After swimming the broad and rapid 

Mlicle of Timor, m Bibliolhcqiie Oncniale, is of a mixed nature, as 
V «*'■“'.'>* indiflercnllj dravvs his materials (p 877- 888 ) from Khon- 
dimir. Elm Scliniinali, and the I cbtariMi 
f Vemir or Timur signifies, in the Turkish language. Iron , and 
Jfeg IS llic aprallation of a lord or priiice By the change of n letter or 
aceeni, it is cinnged info J^nc or Lame nnu a Curopcan corruption 
conioiinch tite ivrn ivorils in the ninie of TaniLrlaite 
^ Aflcr rclnjins some false and fooliah fale^ of Timnur Zenc, Anb. 
aliali » compelled to apeik truth, and to own him for i kuiamaii of 

(parsi c i 

p 25 ) The tc^timon) of Abulgluzi Khan (p n t 5 p v c 4 ) ta 
isn^iiestinnable and decisive ' 

*0 f»'e of U»e pedigrees, the fourth ancestor of Ziiigis. 
and the ninth of Timour were brothers and they aLreeil. that the 

ti» ^ "f ‘1® *'"=««'*.*" *lw di„nity V khan, and that 

the descendaniR of the xonngcr should fill the ofiiee of their minister 
and eciiml This tradition was at least convcnienl to justifv ttieIZrs/ 

trag. 

I See the prof ice of Sherefeddln, and Ahulfeda’s Geograpliv (Clio. 

Mrro^^teSjSirS ■" ‘'‘® volume" of-HUS 

Imni, A D 1338 April 9 !!• 57 V m" lat 36 1 know ^ot wliS 

they can prove the Lteat cmijuiirlion of the plancLs from wlieiTre likl 
Mher ronqiienirsnnd prophtts, 1 imour derived the surname of^ ieb 

Kcran, or master of the comunctions (Biblint Orient ’ salieli 

1 In the Institutions of Timour, these suhiects oft 


, --- p 878) 

of the khati of Kash- 


prare most mipmperly styled Oiizbegs, or Uzbeks a nsm. ..i. i i ' 
longs to anotlier branch viiid country of Tartws ( Ahnl'rlinTf « 'If ' H 

P e 5 1 Could I bemire that bus word is ii lhe^^ 

I npoulit Imtiltv nmuftivnosA a..a wc_i iirKisti ori},inai 


I .ouw Wai, proamtiiM. th»t 111. 
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stream of the Jihoon, or Oxus, he led, during some 
months, the life of a vagrant and outlaw, on the 
borders of the adjacent states But his fame shone 
bnghter in adversity , he learned to distinguish 
the fnends of his person, the associates of his for- 
tune, and to apply the various characters of men 
for their advantage, and above all, for bis own On 
Ills return to his native countiy, Timour was suc- 
cessively joined by the parties of his confederates, 
who anxiously sought him in the desert , nor can I 
refuse to describe, in his pathetic simplicity, one of 
their fortunate encounters He presented himself 
as a guide to three chiefs, who were at the head of 
seventy horse “ When their eyes fell upon me,” 
says Timour, “ they were overwhelmed with joy , 
and they alighted from their horses , and they came 
and kneeled , and they kissed my stirrup I also 
came down from my horse, and took each of them 
in my arms And 1 put my turban on the head of 
the first chief, and my girdle, nch in jcnels and 
wrought with gold, I bound on the loins of the se- 
cond, and the third, I clothed in my own coat 
And they wept, and I wept also , and the hour of 
prayer was arrived, and we prayed And we mount- 
ed our horses, and came to my dwelling , and 1 col- 
lected my people, and made a feast ” His trusty 
bands were soon increased by the bravest of the 
tnbes , he led them against a superior foe , and, 
after some vicissitudes of war, the Getes were finally 
driven from the kingdom of Transoxiana He had 
done much for his own glory , but much remained 
to he done, much art to be exerted, and some blood 
to be spilt, before he could teach his equals to obey I 
him as their master The birth and power of emir { 
Houssein compelled him to accept a vicious and un- 
worthy colleague, whose sister was the best beloved 
of his wives Their union was short and jealous , but 
the policy of Timour, in their frequent quarrels, ex- 
posed his rival to the reproach of injustice and per- 
fidy, and, after a final defeat, Houssein was slain 
by some sagacious friends, who presumed for the 
last time, to disobey the commands of their lord At 
the age of thirty -four,™ and in a general diet or 
He aecende ihe courouUat, lie was invested with tmpe- 
ihrone of Zsga command, but he affected to re- 
A D 1370 verc the house of Zingis , and while 
■**'^'* the emir Timour reigned over Zagatai 
and the east, a nominal khan served as a private 
officer in the armies of his servant A fertile king- 
dom, five hundred miles in length and breadth, might 
have satisfied the ambition of a subjert, but Timour 
aspired to the dominion of the world , and before 

m The first 1)ook of Shercftddin empinjed on the private life of 
the hero and he himself or hi* secretary (IiiMItution* p 1»77 } eii 
larges with pleasure on Ihe thirteen designs and enterprises winch most 
tru1> constitute Mspertonal merit It eien shines through the dark 
colouring of Arabshah p i c 1—12. 

B The connnests of Persia Tartary and India, are represented in the 
swnd and third books of Sherefeddin and b\ Arabshah c 13-— 57 
Consiitt tile excellent indexes to the Institutions 
® The reverence of the Tartars for llie mysterious number of fitneis 
declared by Abiilghazi Khan who for that reason, divides Ins Gcnea 
logical History into nine pirts 

p A^rding to Arabshah (p i c28.p 183.) the coward Timour ran 
away to Ins tent and hid himself from the pursuit of Shah Mansoiir 
tinner the women s garments Perhaps Sheretbddin (I in c 25) has 
ina,,niried bis courage ' 


his death, the crown of Zagatai was one of the twen- 
ty-seven crowns which he had placed on his bead 
Without expatiating on the victories of thirty-five 
campaigns, without descnbing the lines of march 
which he repeatedly traced over the continent of 
Asia, I shall briefly represent his conquests in, I 
Persia, II Tartaiy, and. III India," and from 
thence proceed to the more interesting narrative of 
his Ottoman war 

I For every war, a motive of safety „ 

' His conqnsstt, 

or revenge, of honour or zeal, of nght a d 
or convenience, may he readily found i 
in the jurisprudence of conquerors No uso-wsn 
sooner had Timour re-united to the 
patrimony of Zagatai the dependent countries of 
Canzme and Candahar, than he turned his eyes 
towards the kingdoms of Iran or Persia From the 
Oxus to the Tigris, that extensive country was left 
without a lawful sovereign since the death of Abou- 
said, the last of the descendants of the great Honla- 
con Peace and justice had been banished from 
the land above forty years , and the Mogul invader 
might seem to listen to the cries of an oppressed 
people Their petty tyrants might have opposed 
him with confederate arms they separately stood, 
and successively fell , and the diflercnce of their 
fate was only marked by the promptitude of sub- 
mission, or the obstinacy of resistance Ibraham, 
prince of Shirwan or Albania, kissed the footstool 
of the imperial throne His peace-olTenngs of silks, 
horses, and jewels, were composed, according to 
the Tartar fashion, each article of nine pieces , but a 
critical spectator observed, that there were only eight 
slaves “ I myself am the ninth,"” replied Ibrahim, 
who was prepared for the remark , and Ins flattciy 
was rewarded by the smile of Timour Shah Man- 
sour, pnnee of Fars, or the proper Persia, was one 
of the least powerful, but most dangerous, of Ins 
enemies In a battle under the walls of Shiraz, he 
broke, with three or four thousand soldiers, the coul 
or main-body of thirty thousand horse, where the 
emperor fought in person No more than fourteen 
or fifteen guards remained near the standard of 
I Timonr , he stood firm as a rock, and received on 
his helmet two weighty strokes of a scymitar,’’ the 
Moguls rallied, the head of Mansour iias thrown 
at bis feet and he declared his esteem ofthevalour 
of a foe, by extirpating all the males of so intrepid 
a race From Shiraz, his troops adianced to the 
Persian gulf, and the riches and weakness of 
Ormuz 1 were displayed in an annual tnbute of six 
hundred thousand dinars of gold Bagdad was no 

H The history of Ormuz is not unlike that of Tyre The old cilj , on 
Uie contmeiit wa* destroyed by tlie Tartars, and renewed in a neigh 
bouring island without fre*h wateror vegetation The king* of Ormuz 
rich in the Indian trade and the pearl fishery possessed lar^c territories 
both in Persia and Arabia , but they were Tt first the tributaries of the 
sultans of Kerman and at last were delivered (A D 1505) by 
the Portuguese tyrants from tlie tynnny of liieir own vizirs, Marco 
Polo I I R. 15 16 fol 7, 6 Abiilfeda Gen^riph tabul xi p 261 
262. ail uriginil Chronicle of Ormuz inTexeira or Stevens a History of 
Pemn p 376 ^416 and the Itiiieranes inserted in the first vohinii of 
Ilamiisio ofludovico Birthema (1503) fol 1G7 of Andrea Cormli 
(1517) fol 202, 203 and of Odoardo Barbessa (in 1516) fol 315— 
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pable, in a less civilised state of mankind, of occa- 
sioning a battle, a war, or areiolution 
Slate of popula. Tlic climate of ancient Germany has 
been mollified, and the soil fertilized, 
by tlie labour of ten centuries from the time of 
Charlemagne The same extent of ground nhich 
at present maintains, in case and plenty, a million 
of husbandmen and artificers, "w as unable to supply 
an hundred thousand lazy warriors with the simple 
necessaries of life " The Germans abandoned their 
immense forests to the exercise of hunting, employ- 
ed in pasturage the most considerable part of their 
lands, bestowed on the small remainder a rude and 
careless cultn ation, and then accused the scantiness 
and sterility of a country that refused to maintain 
die multitude of its inhabitants When the return 
of famine sei creJj admonished them of the import- 
ance of the arts, the national distress was sometimes 
alleviated by the emigration of a third, perhaps, or 
a fourth part of their y outh ” The possession and 
the enjoyment of property are die pledges which 
bind a civilized people to an improicd countiy 
But the Germans, who earned wnth them what they 
most lalucd, their aims, their cattle, and their 
Women, cheerfully abandoned die last silence of 
their woods for the unbohnded hopes of plunder 
and conquest The innumerable sw'anns diat issued, 
or seemed to issue, from the great storehouse of na- 
tions, w ere multiplied by die fears of die i anqnished, 
cind by the credulity of succeeding ages And from 
tacts thus exaggerated, an opinion was gradually 
established, and has been supported by w riters of 
distinguished reputation, that, in the age of Caesar 
and Tacitus, the inhabitants of the north were far 
more numerous than they are in our day s p A more 
serious inquiry into the causes of population seems 
to have conneted modern philosophers of the false- 
hood, and indeed the impossibility, of die suppo- 
sition To the names of Mariana and of Machiavel,'' 
we can oppose the equal names of Robertson and 
Hume ' 


German freedom ^ GemiailS, 

Without either cities, letters, arts, or 
money, found some compensation for this savage 
State in the enjoyment of liberty Their poverty 
secured their freedom, since our desires and our 
possessions are the strongest fetters of despotism 
“ Among the Suiones (says Tacitus) nclies are held 
in honour They are thci efoi e subject to an absolute 
monarch, who, instead of intrusting his people with 
the free use of arms, as is practised in the rest of 
Germany , commits them to the safe custody not of 


tt The HeUetiin nation, winch issued from the countr} called Swit 
nelV'p I’l “gcand sex, 3G3 000 persmis (Cicsar d 

V " , , “'6 number of people in thiPavs d 
Vi Id (a sma I district on the banks of the Lemaii Lake, miidi ^n,or 
^stiii^ush^ for pilhtene|a than for industr}) amounts to 112 591 
Bcni" Maret, m the Memoires dc la Societe d 

0 Paul Diaconiis c 1-3. Machiaiel Davila and the rest o 

^nusmtions too much as regular an, 

th? i,Ui\^lSMrti"cJ"’"^ 

1 iMiiliia\el,llixt di |;irenze I , Manana Hist Hi«paii 1 a c 1 

t .loliertsimsClMrlesV Hun, e s Political Essaa s, c i 

s Tacit Girmaii 44 43 Freushemius (who d^icated his supple 


a citizen, or eien of a freedman, but of a slate 
The neighbours of the Suiones, the Sitoncs, are 
sunk even below servitude , they obey a w oman 
In the mention of these exceptions, the great histo- 
rian sufficiently acknowledges the general tlieory' of 
government We are only at a loss to conceit e by 
what means riches and despotism could penetrate 
into a remote corner of the nortli, and extinguish the 
generous flame that blazed with such fierceness on 
the frontier of tlie Roman protinces, or how the 
ancestors of those Danes and Norwegians, so dis- 
tinguished in latter ages by their unconquerable 
spirit, could thus tamely resign the great eharacter 
of German liberty * Some tribes, however, on the 
coast of the Baltic, acknowledged the authority of 
kings, though without relinquishing the rights of 
men," but in the far greater part of Germany, the 
form of government was a democracy, tempered, 
indeed, and controlled, not so much by general and 
positive laws, as by the occasional ascendant of 
birth onalour, of eloquence or superstition ^ 

Civil governments, in their fust in- Assemblies of 
stitutions, arc voluntary associations 
for mutual defence To obtain the desired end, it 
IS absolutely' necessary, that eacli individual should 
conceive himself obliged to submit his private 
opinion and actions to the judgment of the greater 
number of his associates The German tribes were 
contented w ith tins rude but liberal outline of poli- 
tical society As soon as a youth, born ot free pa- 
rents, had attained the age of manhood, he was 
introduced into the general council of his country- 
men, solemnly' inv ested w ith a shield and spear, and 
adopted as an equal and worthy member of the mi- 
litary commonwealth The assembly of the war- 
nors of the tribe was convened at stated seasons, or 
on sudden emergencies The trial of public 
olTences, the election of magistrates, and the great 
business of peace and war, were determined by its 
independent voice Sometimes, indeed, these im- 
portant questions were prev lously considered, and 
prepared in a more select council of the principal 
chieftains v The magistrates might deliberate and 
persuade, the people only could resolv e and execute , 
and tlie resolutions of the Germans were for the most 
part hasty and violent Barbarians, accustomed to 
place their freedom in gratifying the present passion, 
and their courage in overlooking all future conse- 
quences, turned away w ith indignant contempt from 
the remonstrances of justice and policy, and it w as 
the practice to signify by a hollow munnur their 
dislike of such timid counsels But whenever a 

nient to Livy to Christina of Sweden) thinks proper lo be very anpry 
with the lioniaii who expressed so very little reverence for iiorlhern 
queens .. ... 

t May we not suspect that siipcrslition was the parent of despotism * 
The descendants of Odin (n hose race was not extinct till Uie war lOGO) 
are said to have reigned id Sweden abovea thousand years The tem 
pie of flpsal was the ancient seat of rehRiou vid empire In the year 
1153 1 find a singular law, prohibiting the use and profession of arms 
toany excipt the king’s j,uards Is it not protable that it was coloured 
by the pretence of reining an old institution! See Dalius History of 
Sweden in the BibliothSque Raisoiiiiee, tom xl xlv 
n 'Tacit Germ i 43 
r Id c. 11—13 Ac 

y Groliusclnn,.esan expression of Tacitus pcrlrnclantiir into prir. 
tiaclanlar 'The correction ts. jnallv jus' anti ingeiiiuti 
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longer the city of peace, the seat of the caliphs hut 
the noblest conquest of Houlacou could not he over- 
looked by his ambitious successor The iiliolc 
course of the Tigris and Euphrates, from the mouth 
to the sources of those rivers, was reduced to his 
obedience , he entered Edcssa , and the Turkmans 
of the black sheep were chastised for the sacrile- 
gious pillage of a caravan of Mecca In the moun- 
tains of Georgia, the native Christians still braved 
the law and the sword of Mahomet , by three expe- 
ditions he obtained the merit of the jrazte, or holy 
war , and the prince of TeDis became his proselj te 
and fnend 

II Of Tutltes. 11 Ajust retaliation might be urged 
for the invasion of Turkestan, or the 
1370—1383 eastern Tartary The dignity of Ti- 
mour could not endure the impunity of the Getes , 
he passed the Sihoon, subdued the kingdom of 
Casbgar, and marched seven times into the heart of 
their country His most distant camp was two 
months’ journey, or four hundred and eighty leagues, 
to the north-east of Samarcand , and his emirs, who 
traversed the river Irtish, engraved in the forests of 
Siberia a rude memorial of their exploits The 
conquest of Kipzak, or the western Tartarj,' was 
founded on the double motive of aiding the distress- 
ed, and chastising the ungrateful Toctamish, a 
fugitive pnnee, was entertained and protected in his 
court the ambassadors of Auruss Khan were dis- 
missed with a haughty denial, and followed on the 
same day by the armies of Zagatai , and their suc- 
cess established Toctamish in the Mogul empire of 
the north But, after a reign of ten years, the new 
khan forgot the merits and the strength of his bene- 
factor , the base usurper, as he deemed him, of the 
sacred rights of the house of Zingis Through the 
gates of Derbend, he entered Persia at the head of 
ninety thousand horse w ith the innumerable forces 
of Kipzak, Bulgaria, Circassia, and Russia, he 
passed the Sihoon, burnt the palaces of Timour, and 
compelled him, amidst the winter snows, to contend 
Of Kipzac, Rus. for Samarcand lind his life After a 
*a’ d' ™dd expostulation, and a glorious vic- 
1390-1396 tory, the emperor resolved on revenge 

and by the east, and the west, of the Caspian, and 
the V olga, he twice invaded Kipzac with such mighty 
powers, that thirteen miles were measured from his 
right to his left wing In a march of five months, 
they rarely beheld the footsteps of man , and their 
daily subsistence was often trusted to the fortune of 


1 A travelled into Kipzak and acquired a sincuhrknoi 

(P“r revolutions, Jf that northern regw 

« Institutions of Tiuioiir, p 183 laj Mr Whiin iha .a.,.. i 
iifVlS^lVMTwlf”'”” “count of Sherefeddm,*! 

Iriie s^Lpl of 2choS “ Timour. and tl 

I.n^r^?i':,?io”chtev"eXrfa'r^^^ « 

His irRiiracnts are"raperflirous* and' LTmIde^°ppn™to“'lh^ff^ 
*innal8 is sufiicient to iiro\o that ATnu<>#i» Li wte Russui 

heen^ taken h> Toctamish. escaped the'a'.SL'’if''^ ?„Te 

X An Egyptian consul from Grand Cairo is mentioned in Barbarc 


the chace At length the armies encountered each 
other, butthe treachery of the standard-bearer, who 
in the heat of action, reversed the imperial standard 
of Kipzac, determined the victory of the Zagatais , 
and Toctamish (I speak the language of the Insti- 
tutions) gave the tnbe of Tousbi to the wind of de- 
solation * He fled tothechnstian duke of Lithuania, 
again returned to the banks of the Volga , and, after 
fifteen battles with a domestic riv al, at last perished 
in the wilds of Siberia The pursuit of a flying 
enemy carried Timour into the tributary provinces 
of Russia a duke of the reigning family was made 
pnsoner amidst the ruins of Ins capital , and Ye- 
letz, by the pride and ignorance of the orientals, 
might easily be confounded with the genuine metro- 
polis of the nation Moscow trembled at the ap- 
proach of the Tartar, and the resistance would have 
been feeble, since the hopes of the Russians were 
placed in a miraculous image of the Virgin, to whose 
protection they ascribed the casual and voluntary 
retreat of the conqueror Ambition and prudence 
recalled him to the south, the desolate country was 
exhausted, and the Mogul soldiers were' ennclled 
with an immense spoil of precious furs, of linen of 
Antioch,* and of ingots of gold and silver On 
the banks of the Bon, or Tanais, he received an 
humble deputation from the consuls and merchants 
of Egypt,* Venice, Genoa, Catalonia, and Biscay, 
who occupied the commerce and city of Tana, or 
Azoph, at the month of the river They offered their 

gifts, admired his magnificence, and trusted to his 
royal word But the peaceful visit of an emir, who 
explored the state of the magazines and harbour, 
was speedilj followed by the destructive presence of 
the Tartars The city was reduced to ashes , the 
Moslems were pillaged and dismissed , but all the 
Christians, who had not fled to their ships, were con- 
demned either to death or slavery y Revenge 
prompted him to bum the cities of Serai and As- 
trachan, the monuments of rising civilization, and 
Ills vanity proclaimed, that he had penetrated to the 
region of perpetual daylight, a strange phenomenon, 
which authorized his Mahometan doctors to dispense 
with the obligation of evening prayer * 

HI When Timour first proposed to, „ Of Hindortan. 

Ins princes and emirs the invasion of a D 1398, 1399 
India or Hindostan,* he was answered by a murmur 
of discontent “ The rivers ' and the mountains and 
deserts > and the soldiers clad in armour ' and the 
elephants, destroyers of men !” Butthe displeasure 


Vi) * tom 

'f 0 c 55) and 

7. parbciilarly by the author of an Italian clironicle (Andreas 

deRcdosii8 deauero,in Chron Tan isnno, in Muratorl Script Reruin 
‘T ’ll* P 802-805 ) He had conversed with the Mnm? 
two Venrtian brollier*, one of whom had been sent a deputy to the 

' ’3)»h“ttheraysoftheaettiii- and 
those of the risinc. sun. were scarcely separated by any interval a n/7 

oiisly confineiiB witiiiii the 

1 Tndian war see tlic liistiliitions tn loo 

liMk of Sherefeddin, and the history of Fenshfa^/iii^Dni^v 

20) which throws a Beneralh,.htrtheaff»^ " P «- 
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of the emperor was more dreadful than all these 
terrors , and his superior reason was convinced, that 
an enterprise of such tremendous aspect was safe 
and easy in the execution He was informed by his 
spies of the weakness and anarchy of Hindostan 
the soubahs of the provinces had erected the stand- 
ard of rebellion , and the perpetual infancy of sul- 
tan Mahmoud was despised even inthcharam of 
Delhi The Mogul army moved in three great divi- 
sions and Timour observes with pleasure, that the 
ninety-two squadrons of a thousand horse most for- 
tunatelj corresponded with the ninety-two names or 
epithets of the prophet Mahomet Between the 
Silicon and the Indus they crossed one of the ridges 
of mountains, which are styled by the Arabian geo- 
graphers, The stony girdles of the earth The high- 
land robbers were subdued or extirpated , but great 
numbeis of men and horses perished in the snow, 
the emperor himself was let down a piecipicc on a 
portable scaflbld, the ropes were one hundred and 
fifty cubits in length , and, before he could reach 
the bottom, this dangerous operation was five times 
repeated Timour crossed the Indus at the ordinary 
passage of Attok , and successively traversed, in the 
footsteps of Alexander, the Punjab, or five mers,** 
that fall into the master-streara From Attok to 
Delhi, the high road measures no more than six 
hundred miles , but tiie two conquerors deviated to 
the south-east and the motive of Timour was to 
join bis grandson, who had achieved by his com- 
mand the conquest of Moultan On the eastern bank 
of the Hyphasis, on the edge of the desert, the 
Macedonian hero halted and wept the Mogul 
entered the desert, reduced the fortress of Batnir, 
and stood in arms before the gates of Delhi, a great 
and flourishing city, which had subsisted tlirce cen- 
turies under the dominion of the Mahometan kings 
The siege, more especially of the castle, might have 
been a work of time , but he tempted, by the ap- 
pearance of weakness, the sultan Mahmoud and his 
vizir to descend into the plain, with ten thousand 
cuirassiers, forty thousand of his foot-guards, and 
one hundred and twenty cleplianfs, whose tusks are 
said to have been armed with sharp and poisoned 
daggers Against these monsters, or rather against 
the imagination of his troops, he condescended to 
use some extraordinary precautions of fire and a 
ditch, of iron spikes and a rampart of bucklers , but 
tlie event taught the Moguls to smile at their own 
fears , and, as soon as these unwieldy animals were 
routed, the inferior species (the men of India) dis- 
appeared from the field Timour made his tnumphal 
entry into the capital of Hindostan , and admired, 
with a Mcw to imitate, the areliitecturo of the stately 
mosch , but the order and licence of a general pillage 
and massacre polluted the festival of his victory 


^ t’linab the fire eastern branches of the Inilu% 
nave own Iain down for the firit time with truth and ncciincy in Alajor 
Ilindiwtan In Ins Critinl nlemoir he 
Tnnrlnr learning the marches of Alexander and 

frotJthi.*nnt5I!I!?i'^'j‘” Bunampooler rise In Thibet, 

trd"tanK isiS ^‘’^''‘a“r wpam'tefnim each other to 
Oisiancc of 1200 nnlea, and, after a winding course of 2000 miles. 


He resolved to piinfy his soldiers in the blood of the 
idolaters, or Gentoos, who still surpass, in tlic pro- 
portion of ten to one, the numbers of tlie Moslems 
In this pious design, he advanced one hundred miles 
to the north-cast of Delhi, passed the Ganges, fought 
several battles by land and water, and pcnetiatcd 
to the famous rock of Coupcle, the statue of the cow, 
that seems to discharge the migiity river, whoso 
source is far distant among the mountains of Thibet ® 
His return vvasalongthe skirts of tlie northern lulls, 
nor could this rapid campaign of one year justify 
the strange foresight of his emirs, that their children 
in a warm climate would degenerate into a race of 
Hindoos 

It vv as on the banks of the Ganges ms war -igamst 
that Timour was informed, by his 
speedy messengers, of the disturb- 
ances which had arisen on the coniines of Georgia 
and Anatolia, of the revolt of the Christians, and 
the ambitious designs of the sultan Bnjazet His 
vigour of mind and body was not impaired by sixty- 
three years, and innumerable fatigues, and, after 
enjoying some tranquil months in the palace of 
Samarcand, ho proclaimed a new expedition of 
seven years into the western countries of Asia^ 
To the soldiers who had served in the Indian war, 
he granted the choice of remaining at home, or fol- 
lowing their pnnee, but the troops of all the 
provinces and kingdoms of Persia were command- 
ed to assemble at Ispahan, and wait the arrival 
of the imperial standard It was first directed 
against the Christians of Georgia, who were strong 
only in their rocks, their castles, and the winter 
season, but these obstacles were overcome by the 
zeal and perseverance of Timour, the rebels sub- 
mitted to the tribute or the Koran , and if both re- 
ligions boasted of thur martyrs, that name is more 
justly due to the chrisban prisoners, who were 
ofiered tlie choice of abjuration or death On his 
descent from tlie lulls, the emperor gave audience 
to the first ambassadors of Bajazet, and opened the 
hostile correspondence of complaints and menaces , 
which fermented two years before the final explosion 
Between two jealous and haughty neighbours, the 
motives of quarrel will seldom be wanting The 
Mogul and Ottoman conquests now touched each 
other in the neighbourhood of Erzerum, and the 
Euphrates , nor had the doubtful limit been ascer- 
tained by time and treaty Each of these ambitious 
monarebs might accuse his rival of violating Jiis 
territory, of threatening Ins vassals, and protecting 
his rebels , and, by the name of rebels, each under- 
stood the fugitive princes, whose kingdoms he had 
usurped, and whose life or liberty be implacably 
pursued The resemblance of character was still 
more dangerous tlnn the opposition of interest , and 


...... Iioini near iiic guii oi iiencal » ct *o capricioua i> 
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in tbcir victonous career, Timour was impatient of 
an equal, and Bajazet was ignorant of a superior 
The first epistle * of the Mogul emperor must have 
provoked, instead of reconciling, the Turkish sul- 
tan , whose family and nation he affected to despise ' 
“ Dost thou not know, that the greatest part of Asia 
IS subject to our arms and our laws ^ that ourinvin- 
cible forces extend from one sea to the other ^ that 
the potentates of the earth form a line before our 
gate and that w'e have compelled fortune herself 
to watch over the prosperity of our empire’ What 
IS the foundation of thy insolence and folly ’ Thou 
hast fought some battles in the woods of Anatolia , 
contemptible trophies' Thou hast obtained some 
victories over the Christians of Europe, thy sword 
was blessed by the apostle of God , and thy obedi- 
ence to the precept of the Koran, in waging war 
against the infidels, is the sole consideration tliat 
prevents us from destroying thy country, the frontier 
and bulwark of the Moslem world Be wise in 
time, reflect, repent, and avert the thunder of our 
vengeance, which is yet suspended over thy head 
Thou art no more than a pismire , why wilt thou 
seek to provoke the elephants ’ Alas ' they will 
trample thee under their feet" In liis replies, 
Bajavet poured forth the indignation of a soul which 
was deeply stung by sueh unusual contempt After 
retorting the basest reproaches on the thief and rebel 
of the desert, the Ottoman recapitulates Ins boasted 
victories in Iran, Touran, and the Indies, and 
labours to prove, that Timour had never triumphed 
unless by his ow n perfidy and the vices of Ins foes 
“ Thy armies are innumerable be they so , but 
what arc the arrows of the flying Tartar against the 
scymitars and battle-axes of my firm and invincible 
janizaries ’ I will guard the princes who hav'e im- 
plored my protection seek them in my tents The 
cities of Arzingan and Erzerum are mine, and 
unless the tribute be duly paid, I will demand the 
arrears under the walls of Tauris and Sultania " 
The ungovernable rage of the sultan at length be- 
trayed him to an insult of a more domestic kind 
“ If I fly from my arms," said he, “ may my wives 
be thnee divorced from my bed but if thou hast 
not courage to meet me in the field, mayst thou 
again receive % wives after they have thrice en- 
dured the embraces of a stranger ’V Any violation 
by word or deed of the secrecy of the haiam is an 
unpardonable offence among the Turkish nations " 
and the political quarrel of the two monarclis was 

lH3-20I)«luchaKree wiihrael, „h^^^^^^ n c 19 p 

thm in the ityle Iti^probiWe tint 

various hlitude, from the Turkisii Ilwiwn been tran^hted with 
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name of STurTslaSdslfjmitwe” 
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imbittered by pnvate and personal resentment 
Yet in Ins first expedition, Timour was satisfied 
with the siege and destruction of Siwas or Sebaste, 
a strong citj on the borders of Anatolia and he 
revenged the indiscretion of the Ottoman, on a gar- 
rison of four thousand. Armenians, who weic buned 
alive for the brive and faithful discharge of their 
duty As a mussulman he seemed to respect the 
pious occupation of Bajazet, who was still engaged 
in the blockade of Constantinople and after this 
salutary lesson, the Mogul conqueror checked Ins 
pursuit, and turned aside to the invasion of Syria 
and Egypt In these transactions, „ 

, . . . Timour invades 

the Ottoman pnnee, by the orientals, Synn, 
and even by Timour, is styled the ^ ® 

Katssar of Roum, the Caesar of the Romans, a title 
winch, by a small anticipation, might be given 
to a monarch who possessed the provinces, and 
threatened the city, of the successors of Constan- 
tine ' 

The military republic of the Mamalukes still 
reigned in Egj pt and Sj na but the dynasty of the 
Turks was overthrown by that of the Circassians 
and tlieir favourite Barkok, from a slave and a pri- 
soner, was raised and restored to the throne In 
the midst of rebellion and discord, lie braved the 
menaces, corresponded with the enemies, and de- 
tained the ambassadors of the Mogul, who patiently 
expected his decease, to revenge the crimes of the 
father on the feeble reign of Ins son Fafage The 
Syrian emirs' were assembled at Aleppo to repel 
the invasion they confided in the fame and dis- 
cipline of the Mamalukes, in the temper of their 
swords and lances of the purest steel of Damascus, 
in the strength of their walled cities, and in the 
popnlousness of sixty thousand villages and in- 
stead of sustaining a siege they threw open then 
gates, and arrayed their forces in the plain But 
these forces were not cemented by virtue and union , 
and some powerful emirs had been seduced to de- 
sert or betray their more loj’al companions Ti- 
mour’s front was covered with a line of Indian 
elephants, whose turrets were filled with archers 
and Greek fire , the rapid evolutions of his cavalry- 
completed the dismay and disorder, the Syrian 
crowds fell back on each oilier, many thousands 
were stifled or slaughtered in the entrance of the 
great street , the Moguls entered with the fugitives , 
and, after a short defence, the citadel, the impreg- 
nable citadel of Aleppo, was surrendered by cow- 

™ ileliivcy of the oncnhlii, in ne\cr sncikinir of lb..- 
women n ascribed in n much higher decree bv Anbsliah tn 
«h nHiona anditis remirkable enough, 
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ardice or treachery Among the sup- j to the enemy , and Syria rejoiced in the talc of his 
pliants and captives, Timour distin- defeat, when the sultan was dntcn by the revolt of 
" guished the doctors of the law, whom the Mamalukes to escape with precipitation and 
he invited to the dangerous honour of a personal shame to his palace of Cairo Abandoned hy their 
conference ” The Mogul prince was a zealous prince, the inhabitants of Damascus still defended 
mussulman. hut his Persian schools had taught their walls, and Timour consented to raise the 
him to reaere the memory of All and Hosein , and siege, if they would adorn his retreat with a gift or 
he had imbibed a deep prejudice against the Syri- ransom , each article of nine pieces But no sooner 
ans, as the enemies of the son of the daughter of had he introduced himself into the city, under 
the apostle of God To these doctors he proposed j colour of a truce, than he periidiously violated 
a captious question, which the casuists of Bochara, 1 tlio treaty , imposed a contribution of 
Samarcand, and Herat, -were incapable of resolving, ten millions of gold, and animated Moi 

“ Who are the true martjrs, of those who are slain his troops to chastise the posterity of 
on my side, or on that of my enemies But he was those Sj nans who had executed, or approved, the 
silenced, or satisfied, hy the dexterity of one of the murder of the grandson of Mahomet A family 
cadhis of Aleppo, who replied in the words of Ma- which had given honourable burial to the head of 
hornet himself, that the motive, not the ensign, con- j Hosein, and a colony of artificers, whom he sent to 
stitutes the martyr , and that the Moslems of either 1 labour at Samarcand, were alone reserved in the 
partj, who fight onlj for the glory of God, may de- general massacre . and, after a period of seven cen- 
serve that sacred appellation The true succession j tunes, Damascus was reduced to ashes, because a 
of the caliphs was a controversy of a still more Tartar was moved hy religious zeal to avenge the 
delicate nature, and the frankness of a doctor, too j blood of an Arab The losses and fatigues of the 
honest for his situation, provoked the emperor to j campaign obliged Timour to renounce the conquest 
exclaim “ Ye are as false as those of Damascus j of Palestine and Egj pt , but in liis return to the 
Moawiyah was a usurper, Yezid a tjrant, and All j Euphrates, he delivered Aleppo to the flames, and 
alone is the lawful successor of the prophet ” A justified his pious motive bj the pardon and reward 
prudent explanation restored his tranquillitj , and j of two thousand sectaries of All, who were desirous 
he passed to a more familiar topic of conversation j to visit the tomb of his son I have expatiated on 
“ What IS } our age said he to the cadhi “ Fifty the personal anecdotes which mark the character of 
years “ It would he the age of my eldest son the Mogul hero , hut I shall bnelly 
you see me here (continued Timour) a poor, lame, j mention," that he erected on the rums A^D Igii 
decrepit mortal Yet hy mj arm has the Almighty of Bagdad a pyramid of ninety thou- " ^ 
been pleased to subdue the kingdom of Iran, Tou- j sand heads , again visited Georgia, encamped on 
ran, and the Indies I am not a man of blood , and j the banks of Araxes , and proclaimed his resolution 
God IS my witness, that in all ray wars I have never of marching against the Ottoman emperor Con- 
heen the aggressor, and that my enemies have j scions of the importance of the war, he collected his 
always been the authors of their own calamity” forces from every province eight hundred thousand 
During this peaceful conversation, the streets of men were enrolled on his military list," hut the 
Aleppo streamed with blood, and re-echoed with the splendid commands of five, and ten, thousand horse, 
cries of mothers and children, with the shrieks of j may be rather expressive of the rank and pension 
violated virgins The rich plunder that was aban- j of the chiefii, than of the genuine number of effec- 
doned to his soldiers might stimulate their avarice, tive soldiers r In the pillage of Sjnn, the Moguls 
but their cruelty was enforced by the peremptory had acquired immense riches hut the delivery of 
command of producing an adequate number of I their pay and arrears for seven jears, more firnily 
heads, which, acrording to his custom, were cun- attached them to the imperial standard 
ously piled in columns and pyramids the Moguls During this diversion of the Mogul loTadn Amto 
celebrated the feast of victory, while the surviving arms, Bajazet had two years to collect ® 
Moslems passed the night in tears and in chains his forces for a more senons encounter They con- 
I shall not dwell on the march of the destroyer from sisted of four hundred thousand horse and foot," 
Aleppo to Damascus, where he was rudely encoun- I whose ment and fidelity were of an unequal eoin- 
tcred, and almost overthrown, hy the armies of plexion We may discriminate the janizaries, who 
Bgjpt A retrograde motion was imputed to his j have been gradually raised to an establishment of 
distress and despair one of his nephews deserted I forty thousand men , a national cavalry, the Spains 

m These interesting; ronver^tions nppcTr in li*ive been copied by i of 1 600 000 is attested b) a German soldier* who was present at the 
Arab^hah (tom i r 6B p 62.->— 645 ) from the cidhi and histornn Hbn I tnttle of Angora (LFUnclav ad Chalcondvl 1 in p 82.) Timour* in 
^hoHn*ili a prineipil octor 'Vet how could he be nine ^venty 6re I his ln«titiitioii8 has not deigned tocilciilate his troops, his subjects, or 
>6^^ afterwards 1 (BUerbehit p 702.) | his reteiiues. 

n *1 he mirches«ind occupations of 1 imniir between the Syrian and I p A wide latitude of non cfiectirc* was illowed by the Great hlotrul 
Ottnni*in wars arc represented by Sherefeddin, (1 > e 29~43) and | for liia own pride and the benedt of Ins oflirers Benner s patron was 
Anltbhah (tom ii c 15—18) I Penge Elianri commander of 5000hor«e of which he maintained no 

A This number of 800 0011 wns extracted by Arabshah or rather I more than 500 CVojiges tom i p 28S 280) 

--•hn Schoiinah ex ratiniinrio Timiiri on the faith of a Carizmiaii om | q Timour him*elf fixes at 400,000 men tlie Ottoman army (In«litu 
err (tom I c CR p 617 ) and it is remarkable enough that a Greek liont p 153 ) which is rediirrd to 150 000 b\ Phranza,(l I c 29) and 
111 tnnan (Phraiira I i r 29) adds no more than 20 000 men Poggius swelled h> the German soldier to 1,400,000 It is evident tliattiie 
rerKoiis 1 000 000 another l^tin contemponrs (Chron Tarvisianum, I Moguls were the more numerous 
apud Muratori, tom xix. p 800) 1,100000 and the enormous sura i 
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of modern times , twenty thousand cuirassiers of 
Europe, clad in black and impenetrable armour , 
the troops of Anatolia, whose princes had taken 
refuge in the camp of Timour, and a colony of Tar- 
tars, whom he had driven from Eipzak, and to whom 
Bajazet had assigned a settlement in the plains of 
Adnanople The fearless confidence of the sultan 
urged him to meet his antagonist , and, as if he had 
chosen that spot for levenge, he displayed his ban- 
ners near the ruins of the unfortunate Suvas In 
the mean while, Timour moved from the Araxes 
through the countries of Armenia and Anatolia 
his boldness -n as secured by the wisest precautions , 
his speed was guided by order and discipline , and 
the woods, the mountains, and the nvers, were dili- 
gently explored by the iljing squadrons, who marked 
his road and preceded his standard Firm in his 
plan of lighting in the heart of the Ottoman kingdom, 
he avoided their camp , dexterously inclined to the 
left, occupied Caesarea, traversed the salt desert 
and the river Halys , and invested Angora , while 
the sultan, immosable and ignorant in his post. 
Battle of Anspjra comparcd the Tartar swiftness to the 

AjD ’ crawling of a snail he returned on 

^ the wings of indignation to tlie relief 
of Angora, and as both generals were alike im- 
patient for action, the plains round that city were 
the scene of a memorable battle, which has im- 
mortalized the glorj of Timour and the shame of 
Bajazet For this signal victory the Mogul emperor 
was indebted to himself, to the genius of the moment, 
and the discipline of thirty years He had improved 
the tactics, without violating the manners, of his 
nation,* whose force still consisted in the missile 
weapons, and rapid evolutions, of a numerous 
cavalry From a single troop to a great army, the 
mode of attack w as the same , a foremost line first 
advanced to the charge, and was supported in a just 
order by the squadrons of the great vanguard The 
general’s eye watched over the field, and at his com- 
mand the front and rear of the right and left wings 
successively moved forwards in their several divi- 
sions, and in a direct or oblique line the enemy was 
pressed by eighteen or twenty attacks , and each 
attack afforded a chance of victoiy if they all 
proved fruitless or unsuccessful, the occasion was 
worthy of the emperor himself, who gave the signal 
of advancing to the standard and mam body, which 
he led in person ‘ But in the battle of Angora, the 
main body itself was supported, on the flanks and 
in the rear, by the bravest squadrons of the reserve 
commanded by the sons and grandsons of Timour’ 
The conqueror of Hindostan ostentatiously showed 
a line of elephants, the trophies, rather than the in- 
struments, of victo^r the use of the Greek fire was 

r It may 
the iieishD 
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familiar to the Moguls and Ottomans but had they 
borrowed from Europe the recent invention of gun- 
powder and cannon, the aitificial thunder in the 
hands of cither nation must have turned the for- 
tune of the day “ In that day Bajazet displayed 
the qualities of a soldier and a chief but his genius 
sunk under a stronger ascendant and, from various 
motives, the greatest part of his tioops failed him in 
the decisive moment His rigour and avarice had 
provoked a mutiny among the Turks , and even his 
son Soliman too hastily withdrew from the field 
The forces of Anatolia, loyal in their rev olt, were 
drawn away to the banners of their lawful princes 
His Tartar allies had been tempted by the letters 
and emissaries of Timour,* who reproached their 
ignoble servitude under the slaves of their fathers 
and offered to their hopes the dominion of their new , 
or the liberty of their ancient, country In the light 
wing of Bajazet the cuirassiers of Europe charged, 
with faithful hearts and irresistible arms , but these 
men of iron were soon broken by an artful flight and 
headlong pursuit and the janizaries, alone, with- 
out cavalry or missile weapons, were encompassed 
by the circle of the Mogul hunters. Their valour 
was at length oppressed by heat, thirst, and the 
weight of numbers, and the unfortunate sultan, 
afflicted with the gout in his hands and feet, was 
transported from the field on the fleetest of his 
horses He was pursued and taken Defeat and cap. 
by the titular khan of Zagatai , and, ‘“'‘y Bijaact 
after his capture, and the defeat of the Ottoman 
powers, the kingdom of Anatolia submitted to the 
conqueror, who planted his standard at Kiotahia, 
and dispersed on all sides the ministers of rapine 
and destruction Mirza Mehemmed Sultan, the 
eldest and best beloved of bis grandsons, was des- 
patched to Boursa, with thirty thousand horse , and 
such was bis youthful ardour, that he arriv ed with 
only four thousand at the gates of the capital, after 
performing in live days a march of two hundred 
and thirty miles Yet fear is still more rapid in its 
course and Soliman, the son of Bajazet, had 
already passed over to Europe with the royal trea- 
sure The spoil, however, of the palace and city 
was immense, the inhabitants had escaped but 
the buildings, for the most part of wood, were re- 
duced to ashes From Boursa, the grandson of 
Timour advanced to Nice, even jet a fair and flou- 
rishing city , and the Mogul squadrons were only 
stopped by the waves of the Propontis The same 
success attended the other mirzas and emirs in their 
excursions and Smyrna, defended by the zeal and 
courage of the Rhodian knights, alone deserved tho 
presence of the emperor himself After an obstinate 
defence, the place was taken by storm , all that 
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breathed was pat to the sword , and the heads of the 
Christian heroes were lannclicd from the engines, 
on board of two oaracKs, or great ships of Europe, 
tliat I ode at anchor in the harbour The Moslems 
of Asia rejoiced in their deliverance from a dan- 
gerous and domestic foe, and a parallel was drawn 
between the two rnals, by observing that Timour, 
in fourteen dajs, had reduced a fortress which had 
sustained seven years the siege, or at least the 
blockade, of Bajazet ^ 

Tiie hutory of The It on cage in which Bajazet was 
Ins iron cage jmpnsoncd by Tamerlane, so long and 
so often repeated as a moral lesson, is now rejected 
as a fable by the modem wnters, who smile at the 
vulgar credulitj * They appeal with confidence to 
the Persian history of Shcrefeddin All, which has 
been given to our curiosity in a French version, and 
from which I shall collect and abndge a more spe- 
cious narrative of this memorable transaction No 
, , ^ „ sooner was Timour informed that the 

uisproveu by the _ , , • , 

Pennn historian captive Ottoman ^vas at the door of his 

of Timour graciously stept fora ards 

to receive him, seated him by his side, and mingled 
with just reproaches a soothing pity for his rank and 
misfortune “Alas'” said the emperor, “ the de- 
cree of fate IS now accomplished by your own 
fault it IS the web which you have woven, the 
thorns of the tree which yourself have planted I 
wished to spare, and even to assist, the champion 
of the Moslems jou braved our threats , jou de- 
spised our friendship , jou forced us to enter your 
kingdom with our invincible armies Behold the 
event Had yon vanquished, I am not ignorant of 
the fate which jou reserved for myself and my 
troops But 1 disdain to retaliate your life and 
honour arc secure , and I shall express mj grati- 
tude to God by my clemencj to man ” The royal 
captive showed some signs of repentance, accepted 
the humiliation of a robe of honour, and embraced 
with tears Ins son Mousa, who, at his request, was 
sought and found among the captives of the field 
The Ottoman princes were lodged in a splendid 
pavilion, and the respect of the guards could be 
surpassed only by their vigilance On tlie arnval 
of the haram from Boursa, Timour restored the 
queen Dcspina and her daughter to their father and 
husband , but he piously required, that the Servian 
princess, who had hitherto been indulged in the 
profession of clmstiamtj, should embrace without 
delay the religion of the prophet In the feast of 


victory, to which Bajazet was invited, the Mogul 
emperor placed a crown on his head and a sceptre 
in his hand, with a solemn assurance of restoring 
him with an increase of glory to the throne of his 
ancestors But the effect of this promise was dis- 
appointed by tlie sultan’s untimely death amidst 
the care of the most skilful phjsicians, he expired 
of an apoplexy at Akshehr, the Antioch of Pisidia, 
about nine months after his defeat The victor 
dropped a tear over his grave , his body, with royal 
pomp, was convejed to the mausoleum which he 
had erected at Boursa , and Ins son Mousa, after 
receiving a rich present of gold and jewels, of horses 
and arms, was invested by a patent in red ink with 
the kingdom of Anatolia 
Such IS the portrait of a generous conqueror, 
which has been extracted from his own memorials, 
and dedicated to his son and grandson, nineteen 
years after his decease,*^ and, at a time when the 
truth was remembered bj thousands, a manifest 
falsehood would have implied a satire on his real 
conduct Weighty indeed is this evidence, adopted 
bj' all the Persian histones,'' jet flatterj, more 
especially in the cast, is base and audacious , and 
the harsh and ignominious treatment of Bajazet is 
attested by a chain of witnesses, some of vvhom 
shall be produced in the order of their time and 
country 1 The reader has not forgot attestn] i the 
the garrison of French, vvhom the mar- french , 
shdl Boucicault left behind him for the defence of 
Constantinople They were on the spot to receive 
the earliest and most faithful intelligence of the 
overthrow of their great adv ersary , and it is more 
than probable, that some of them accompanied the 
Greek embassy to the camp of Tamerlane From 
their account, the hardslnps of the prison and death 
of Bajazet are affirmed by the marshal's servant and 
historian, within the distance of seven years” 
2 The name of Poggius the Italian*' , 

, ,, . 3 b\ tlieltaluns, 

IS deservedly famous among the re- 
vivers of learning in the tiftcenth centurj His 
elegant dialogue on the vicissitudes of fortune” was 
composed in his fiftieth year, twenty-eight years 
after the Turkish victory of Tamerlane whom he 
celebrates as not inferior to the illustrious barba- 
rians of antiquity Of his exploits and discipline 
Poggius was informed by several ocular witnesses, 
nor does he forget an example so apposite to his 
tlicme as the Ottoman monarch, whom the Scjtliian 
confined like a wild beast in an iron cage, and 


y For the mr of Anatolia or Itoum I add come hinta in the Institu 
•'*>■>• to the copious nimtives of Slierefeddiii (I v c 44—65 ) and 
Aralisinh, (tom ii c 20—35 ) On this part only of Timour s history. 
It IS lawful to quote the TurKs (Cantemir p 53—55 Annal Leun 
, 11,320—322.) and the Greeks. (Fhranza, 1 i c 20 Ducas, c 15 
— 17 Chalcondjies, I III) 

* The scepticism of Voltaire (Essai sur 1 Histoire Genrnic c 8S ) is 
ready on tins, as on eierv occasion to reject a popular tale, and to 
nimiuish the magnitude of vice and virtue and on moat occasions bis 
incrednlitj is reasonable 

a See the Historj of Shcrefeddin (1 v c 49 52 53 59, 60 ) This 
work was Snished at Shiraz in the year 1424, and dedicated to Sultan 
ibraliim, the son of Sharokli, the son of Timonr, who reiinied in Far. 
■istaii in Ins fatlier s lifetime 

n iil'iS Wiondemir Ebn Schounah Uc. the learned 

not '".I O”'®*”'” 882) may affirm, that tins fable is 

"nihk tut, ml '"“‘"r'”” I*®! his denial of the 

▼iiiDie testimony of Anbsluli leaves some room tosuipect Im accoracy 


c Ct fiit Ini vnem^ CBajasetJ jiTi* ct men^ en prison, en laquclle 
mourut lie ritire snort ^ jVJemoires de fioiicicaulf p i c 37 These 
memoin were composi^l while the manlnl uas stiU ,nO>eruor of Genoa, 
from ^hence he was expelled in the ycir 1409 h\ a popular insurrec 
f'®" (Muwlori, Aniiohdilaha tom xii p 473,474 ) 
d The reader will 6nd a satisfactorv account of the life and wrilmps 
to i*F’*?r* ail enterloiniii" work of M Lenfant, and 

*** •me ^***iP® mediio et indmte ,£tatis of Fabnciu^ (tom \ 

^ I was born in the year 1380 and died in 1459 

* a. i*a Variolate Forluiise (of which a complete and elc 

fmnt edition has been published at Pans in 1723 in 4to) was composed 
a ^jorttime^forcthedeathofPopenrartifi V (p 5 ) and consequently 
about the end ofthe year 1430 i 

f See a splendid and eloquent encomium of Tamerlane, p 36—39 
ipse eiiim no\i (saj< Po;;gius) qui fuere in ejus castris Ileffcm 
situmcepit cavenqiie in modum ferse inclusiim peromnem Asiam cir 
cumtuiit, e|,re|pum admirandumque spectaculum forliinte 
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exhibited a spectacle to Asia I might add the 
authority of two Italian chronicles, perhaps of an 
earlier date, winch would prove at least that the 
same story, whether false or true, was impelled 
into Europe with the first tidings of the revolution s 
. . . 3 At the time when Poggius flourished 

3 by Ihe Arabs, , _ . , , -r,, , , , , 

at Rome, Ahmed Ebn Arabshah com- 
posed at Damascus the florid and malevolent history 
of Timour, for winch he had collected materials in 
his journeys over Turkey and Tartary •* Without 
any possible correspondence between the Latin and 
the Arabian writer, they agree in the fact of tlie 
iron cage , and their agreement is a striking proof 
of their common veracity Ahmed Arabshah like- 
■wise relates another outrage, which Bajasset en- 
dured, of a more domestic and tender nature. His 
indiscreet mention of women and divorces was 
deeply resented by the jealous Tartar in the feast 
of victory, the wine was served by female cup- 
bearers, and the sultan beheld his own concubines 
and wives confounded among the slaves, and ex- 
posed w ithout a V eil to the ej es of intemperance 
To escape a similar indignity, it is said, that his 
successors, except in a single instance, have ab- 
stained from legitimate nuptials , and the Ottoman 
practice and belief, at least in the sixteenth cen- 
turj, IS attested by the observing Busbequius,! am- 
bassador from the court of Vienna to the great Soli- 

4 byibeG«eks,™“" ^ Separation of 

'language, that the testimony ot a 
Greek is not less independent than that of a Latin 
or an Arab I suppress the names of Chalcondyles 
and Dneas, who flourished in a later penod, and 
who speak in a less positive tone , hut more atten- 
tion IS due to George Phran/a,’' protovestiare of the 
last emperors, and who was horn a year before the 
battle of Angora Twenty-two years after that 
event, he was sent ambassador to Amurath the 
second , and the historian might converse with some 
veteran janizaries, who had been made pnsoners 
with the sultan, and had themselves seen him in his 


5 by the Turks ***st evidence, 1 

every sense, is that of the Turkish an 
nals, which have been consulted or transcribed b 
Leunclavios, Pocock, and Cantemir ' They unani 
mously deplore the captivity of the iron cage , an 
some credit may he allowed to national historian* 
who cannot stigmatize the Tartar without uncover 
mg the shame of their king and country 

opposite premises, a fai 
and moderate conclusion may be de 
duced I am satisfied that Sherefeddin All ha 
faithfully described the first ostentatious interview 

cafum, tom Mo”sn?tl"'AnnatoErtenk^7^^ Kerum Tteb 

The two authors Ldreadelledu1iKde <^?m ?n/i*'" 

b bee Arabslnh, tom ii c 28 34 HetraielipdHt*"*”* 

AH 839 (A D 1435, July 27 ) tom 

,11 H«'b«iuius in Legatione Turcicfi epist i n sa v.t i 

able authority la somevhat sbaken #i.. * P "" set his respect 

Amurath II ^r.th a Wnfand of 

princess (Cantemir, p 83 93 J *■> Asiatic 

speak in general terms orBajazet s chains ^ and Ducai 
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in which the conqueror, whose Spirits were har- 
monized by success, aflected the character of gcnc- 
rositj But his mind was insensibly alienated by 
the unseasonable arrogance of Bajazet, the com- 
plaints of his enemies, the Anatolian pnnees, were 
just and vehement , and Timour b,etrayed a design 
of leading his royal captive in triumph to Samar- 
cand An attempt to facilitate his escape, by 
digging a mine under the tent, provoked the Mogul 
emperor to impose a harsher restraint , and in Ins 
perpetual marches, an iron cage on a waggon might 
be invented, not as a wanton insult, hut as a rigor- 
ous piecaution Timour had read in some fabulous 
history a similar treatment of one of bis predeces- 
sors, a king of Persia , and Bajazet was condemned 
to represent the person, and expiate the guilt, of 
the Roman Caesar ■" But the strength Death of Ba. 
of his mind and body fainted under the ^ 3*1403 
tnal, and his premature death might, tiiurch 0 
without injustice, be ascribed to the severity of 
Timour He w'arrcd not w ith the dead , a tear and 
a sepulchre was all that he could bestow on a cap- 
tive who was delivered from his power, and if 
Mousa, the son of Bajazet, was permitted to reign 
over the rums of Boursa, the greatest part of the 
province of Anatolia had been restored by the con- 
queror to their lawful sov ereigns 
From the Irtish and Volga to the Termoftbe 
Persian gulf, and from the Ganges to 
Damascus and the Archipelago, Asia a b i’ 403 
was in the hands of Timour , his armies were invin- 
cible, his ambition was boundless, and his zeal 
might aspire to conquer and convert the Christian 
kingdoms of the west, which already trembled at 
his name He touched the utmost v'crge of the 
land, but an insuperable, though narrow, sea rolled 
between the two continents of Europe and Asia , " 
and the lord of so many tomans, or mjnads, of horse, 
was not master of a single galley The two passages 
of the Bosphorus and Hellespont, of Constantinople 
and Gallipoli, were possessed, the one by the Chris- 
tians, the other by the Turks On this great occa- 
sion, they forgot the diflerence of religion, to act 
with union and firmness in the common cause the 
double straits were guarded witli ships and foitifi- 
cations , and they separately withheld the transports 
which Timour demanded of either nation, under the 
pretence of attacking their enemy At the same 
time, they soothed his pnde with tributaiy gifts and 
suppliant embassies, and prudently tempted him to 
retreat with the honours of victoiy Soliman, the 
son of Bajazet, implored his clemency for his father 
and himself, accepted, by a red patent, the investi- 






Uj nast Cantemir, p 55 - 

A Sapor, kinp of Persia had been made prisoner, and encla.nl n. 
the figure of a cow s hide bj Maxiroian or Galeriiis Caiar Wl? « ii . 
fable related by Eutj chins (Annal tom Yv 421 
recollection of the true history (Decline and Tall, &c*^S wLiT/n 
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tare of the kingdom of Romania, which he already 
held h> the sword , and reiterated his ardent msh, 
-of casting himself in person at the feet of the king 
of the world The Greek emperor® (either John or 
Manuel) submitted to pay the same tnhute which 
he had stipulated with the Turkish sultan, and 
ratified tlie treaty by an oath of allegiance, from 
which he could absohe his conscience so soon as 
the Mogul arms had retired from Anatolia Butthe 
fears and fanryof nations ascribed to the ambitions 
Tamerlane a new design of -vast and romantic com- 
pass a design of subduing Egipt and Africa, 
marching from the Nile to the Atlantic Ocean, 
entering Europe by the straits of Gibraltar, and, 
after imposing his yoke on the kingdoms of Christen- 
dom, of returning home by the deserts of Russia 
and Tartaiy This remote, and perhaps ininginarj, 
danger was averted b} the submission of th^ sultan 
of Egypt the honours of the prayer and the coin, 
attested at Cairo the supremacy of Timour , and a 
rare gift of a giraffe, or camelopard, and nine 
ostnehes, represented at Samarcand the tribute of 
the African world Our imagination is not less 
astonished by the portrait of a Mogul, who, in his 
camp, before Smyrna, meditates, and almost accom- 
plishes, the invasion of the Chinese empire <* Tt- 
mour was urged to this enterpnsc by national 
«honoar and religions zeal The torrents which he 
had shed of mnssulnnn blood could be expiated 
only by an equal destruction of the infidels , and as 
he now stood at the gates of paradise, he might best 
secure his glorious entrance by demolishing the 
idols of China, founding moschs in eveiy city, and 
cstablLshing the profession of faith in one God, and 
his prophet Mahomet The recent expulsion of the 
house of Zingis was an insult on the Mogul name , 
and the disorders of the empire afibrded the fairest 
opportum^ for revenge The illustrious Hongvou, 
founder of the dynasty of Ming, died four years 
before the battle of Angora, and his grandson, a 
weak and unfortunate youth, was burnt in his 
palace, after a million of Chinese had perished in 
the civil war** Before he eiacuated Anatolia, 
Timour despatched beyond the Sihoon a numerous 
army, or rather colony, of his old and new subjects, 
to open the road, to subdue the pagan Calrancks 
and Mungals, and to found cities and magazines in 
the desert , and, by the diligence of his lieutenant, 
he soon received a perfect map and description of 
the nnknowm regions, from the source of the Irtish 
to the wall of China During these preparations, 
the emperor achieved the final conquest of Georgia, 
passed the winter on the banks of the Araxes, 
appeased the troubles of Persia , and slowly returned 


o Since the name of Csesu had been Ininfened to the snllaii<i « 
Ronm Uie Greek pnoces ©f Coastantinnple (^herefeddm I t c,. M 
ywe cipfoiiaded with tf»e cbnstnn Iotcm of Gallipoli TiirsQlooiei 
wider the title of TAkar vhich isderiTed cormption from th 

*w crptev (Caotemir p 51 ) 
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SKtondioSa? Arabshab (tom. ii e. painti lu ngue ant 

^ 74-'X. (in the fourth part of the Kela 
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to his capital, after a campaign of four years and 
nine months 

On the throne of Samarcand,' he 
displayed, in a short repose, his mag- 
mficence and power, listened to the 
complaints of the people , distributed A D itos 
a just measure of rewards and punish- *‘"“'7® 

ments , employ ed his riches in the architecture of 
palaces and temples, and gave audience to the 
ambassadors of Egypt, Arabia, India, Tartaiy, 
Russia, and Spam, the last of whom presented a 
suit of tapestry which eclipsed the pencil of the 
oriental artists The marriage of si-v of the cm- 
peroi's grandsons was esteemed an act of religion 
as ivell as of paternal tenderness , and the pomp of 
the ancient caliphs was reiived in their nuptials 
They were celebrated in the gardens of Canighul, 
decorated with innumerable tents and pavilions, 
which displayed the luxury of a great city, and the 
spoils of a victonous cimp Wliole forests were, 
cut down to supply foci for the kitchens , the plain 
was spread with pyramids of meat, and vases of 
every liquor, to which thousands of guests were 
courteously invited the orders of the state, and the 
nations of the earth, were marshalled at the royal 
banquet, nor were the ambassadors of Europe 
(says the haughty Persian) cxclndcd from the feast , 
since even the cumcs, the smallest of fish, find their 
place in the ocean* The public joy was testified 
by illuminations and masquerades, the trades of 
Samarcand pissed in review , and every trade was 
emulous to execute some quaint device, some mar- 
vellous pageant, with the matenals of their peculiar 
art After the marriage contracts had been ratified 
by the cadhis, the bridegrooms and their bndes re- 
tired to the nuptial chambers , nine times, accord- 
ing to the Asiatic fashion, they were dressed and 
undressed , and at each change of apparel, pearls 
and rubies were showered on their heads, and con- 
temptuously abandoned to their attendants A 
general indulgence was proclaimed cveiy law was 
relaxed, cvciy pleasure was allowed, the people 
were free, the sovereign was idle , and the histonan 
of Timour may remark, that, after devoting fifty 
years to the attainment of empire, the only happy 
period of his life were the two months in which he 
ceased to exercise Ins power But he was soon 
awakened to the cares of government and war 
The standard was unfurled for the invasion of 
China . the emirs made their report of two hundred 
thousand, the select and veteran soldiers of Iran 
and Tonran their baggage and provisions were 
transported by five hundred great waggons, and an 
immense train of horses and camels , and the troops 


* ror nie jretnrn tnumpn and death of Timonr, tee Sherefcddio 
(*- Arab«hali. (tom ii e. Zo—i7 ) 

■ Snerefeddia (I ti c. 24 ) mentions Uie amlnssadors of one of the 
most potml nrerei^s of Eorope. We knoir tint it was Hrarr HI 
urns or Cutile and the ennous relation of his two embueies is still 
eziMt (Vlanana Hi«L Hi<nan I zix. c. H tom ii p 329 32n 
^ertis^ent a I Hist, de Timor Bee p 2S-33.) Thereappears like. 
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V 11 ofChatles VTI kins of France, (tlistoire de France, par 
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miglib rcpare for a long absence, since more than 
sit in6\ihs were employed in the tranquil journey 
of a caravan from Samarcand to Pekin Neither 
age, nor the seventy of the winter, could retard the 
impatience of Timour , he mounted on horseback, 
passed the Sihoon on the ice, marched seventy-sit 
parasangs, three hundred miles, from his capital, 
and pitched his last camp in the neighbourhood of 
Otrar, where he was expected by the angel of death 
His desth on the Fatigue, and the indiscreet use of iced 
M 05 ^’ water, accelerated the progress of his 
April 1 fever , and the conqueror of Asia ex- 
pired in the sei entieth year of his age, thirty-five 
years after he had ascended the throne of Zagatai 
His designs were lost , liis armies were disbanded , 
China w'as saved , and fourteen years after ins 
decease, the most poweifnl of his children sent an 
embassy of friendship and commerce to the court 
of Pekin ' 


anracter and Timour has pervaded 

merits of Ti the cast and west , his posterity is still 
Tnour m m 

invested with the imperial title , and 
the admiration of Ins subjects, who revered him 
almost as a deity, may be justified in some degree 
by the praise or confession of his bitterest enemies “ 
Although he was lame of a hand and foot, his form 
and stature were not unworthy of his rank , and 
his vigorous health, so essential to himself and to 
the world, was corroborated by temperance and 
exercise In his familiar discourse he was grave 
and modest, and if he was ignorant of the Arabic 
language, he spoke with fiueney and elegance the 
Persian and Turkish idioms It was his delight to 
converse with the learned on topics of history and 
science, and the amusement of Ins leisure hours 
was tlic’game of chess, which he improved or cor- 
rupted w-ith new refinements* In his religion, he 
was a zealous, though not perhaps an orthodox, 
niussulman but his sound understanding may 
tempt us to believe, that a superstitious, reverence 
for omens and prophecies, for saints and astrolo- 
gers, was only affected as an instrument of policy. 
In the government of a vast empire, he stood alone 
and absolute, without a rebel to oppose Jus power 
a favourite to seduce his affections, or a minister to 
mislead his judgment It was his firmest maxim 
that whatever might be the consequence, the word 
of the prince should never be disputed or recalled * 
but his foes have maliciously observed, that the 
commands of anger and destruction were more 
strictly executed than those of beneficence and fa- 
vour His sons and grandsons, of whom Timour 
left sit and thirty at his decease, were his first and 
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most submissive subjects , and whenever they de- 
viated from their duty, they were corrected accord- 
ing to the laws of Zingis, with the bastonade, and 
afterwards restored to honour and command Per- 
haps his heart was not devoid of the social virtues , 
perhaps he was not incapable of loving his friends 
and pardoning his enemies , but the rules of 
morality are founded on the public interest , and it 
may be sufficient to applaud the wisdom of a 
monarch, for the liberality by which he is not im- 
poverished, and for tlic justice by which ho is 
strengthened and enriched To maintain the har- 
mony of autliority and obedience, to chastise the 
proud, to protect the weak, to reward the dcsening, 
to banish vice and idleness from his dominions, to 
secure the traveller and merchant, to restrain the 
depredations of the soldier, to cherish the labours 
of the husbandman, to encourage industry and 
learning, and, by an equal and moderate assessment, 
to increase the revenue, without increasing the 
taxes, arc indeed the duties of a prince , hut, in the 
discharge of these duties, he finds an ample and 
immediate recompcnce Timour might boast, that, 
at his accession to the throne, Asia was the prey of 
anarchy and rapine, whilst under his prosperous 
monarchy a child, fearless and unhurt, might carry 
a purse of gold from llie cast to the west Suck 
was his confidence of merit, that from this reform- 
ation he derived excuse for his victories, and a 
title to universal dominion The four following 
observations will serve to appreciate Ins claim to 
the public graUtude , and perhaps we shall con- 
clude, that the Mogul emperor was rather the 
scourge than the benefactor of mankind 1 If 
some partial disorders, some local oppressions, 
were healed by the sword of Timour, the rcmedyi 
was far more pernicious than the disease By their 
rapine, cruelty, and discord, the petty tyrants of 
Persia might afliict their subjects , hut whole na- 
tions were crushed under the footsteps of the re- 
former The ground w’hicli had been occupied by 
flourishing cities, was often marked by his abomi- 
nable trophies, by columns, or pyramids, of human 
heads Astracan, Carizme, Delhi, Ispahan, Bag- 
dad, Aleppo, Damascus, Bouisa, Smyrna, and a 
thousand others, were sacked, or burnt, or utterly 
destroyed, in his presence, and by his troops , and 
perhaps his conscience would have been startled, 
if a pnest or philosopher had dared to number the 
millions of victims whom he had sacrificed to the 
establishment of peace and order * 2 His most 
destructive wars were rather inroads than con- 
quests He invaded Turkestan, Kipzak, Russia, 
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Hindostan, Sym, Anatolia, Armenia, and Georgia, 
witbout a hope or a desire of preserving those dis- 
tant provinces From thence he departed laden 
•with spoil , hut he left behind him neither troops 
to awe the contumacious, nor magistrates to pro- 
tect the obedient natives When he had broken 
the fabric of their ancient gov ernment, he abandon- 
ed them to the evils which his invasion had aggra- 
vated or caused, nor were these evils compensated 
by any present or possible heneOts 3 The king- 
doms of Transoxiana and Persia were the pro- 
per field which he laboured to cultivate and adorn, 
as the perpetual inheritance of his family But his 
peaceful labours were often interrupted, and some- 
times blasted, by the absence of the conqueror 
While he triumphed on the Volga or the Ganges, 
bis servants, and even bis sons, forgot their master 
and their dutj The public and private injuries 
were poorly redressed by the tardv rigour of inquiry 
and punishment , and we must be content to praise 
the institutions of Timour, as the specious idea of a 
perfect monarchy 4 Whatsoever might be the 
blessings of his administration, they evaporated 
with his life To reign, rather than to govern, was 
the ambition of his children and grandchildren ,* 
the enemies of each other and of the people A 
fragment of the empire was upheld with some glory 
bySharokh,bis}oungestson , hut after 7iis decease, 
the scene was again involved in darkness and blood , 
and before the end of a centurj , Transoxiana and 
Persia were trampled by the Uzbeks from the north, 
and the Turkmans of the hlnck and white sheep 
The race of Timour would have been extinct, if a 
hero, his descendant in the fifth degree, had not 
tied before the Uzbek arms to the conquest of Hin- 
dostan His successors (the great Moguls*’) ex- 
tended their sway from the mountains of Cashmir to 
Cape Comonn, and from Candahar to the gulf of 
Bengal Since the reign of Aurungzehe, their em- 
pire has been dissolved, their treasures of Delhi 
have been nfled by a Persian robber, and the 
richest of their kingdoms is now possessed bj a 
company of Christian merchants, of a remote island 
in the northern ocean 

r. 1 Far different was the fate of the 

CiTii wars of the 

sons or Bajazet Ottoman monarchy The massv trunk 
A D 1403-1421 

was bent to the ground, but no sooner 
did tlie hurricane pass away, than it again arose 
with fresh vigour and more lively vegetation 
When Timour, in everj sense, had evacuated Ana- 
tolia, he left the cities without a palace, a treasure, 
or a king The open country was overspread with 
hordes of shepherds and robbers of Tartar or Turk- 
man origin , the recent conquests of Bajazet were 
restored to the emirs, one of whom, in base revenge, 
demolished his sepulchre , and his five sons were 
eager, by civil discord, to consume the remnant of 
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their patrimony I shall enumerate their names in 
the order of their age and actions * 1 
It IS doubtful, whether I relate the 
story of the true Mustaplia, or of an impostor who 
personated that lost prince He fought by liis 
father’s side in the battle of Angora but when the 
captive sultan was permitted to inquire for liis 
children, Mousa alone could he found , and the 
Turkish historians, the slaves of the triumphant 
faction, are persuaded that his brother was con- 
founded among the slain If Mustaplia escaped 
from that disastrous field, he was concealed twelve 
jears from his fnends and enemies , till he emerged 
in Thessaly, and was hailed bj a numerous party, 

I as the son and successor of Bajazet His first 
defeat would have been his last, had not the true, 
or false, Mustaplia been saved by the Greeks, and 
restored, after the decease of his brother Mahomet, 
to liberty and empire A degenerate mind seemed 
I to argue bis spurious birth and if, on the throne 
! of Adrianople, he was adored as the Ottoman sultan, 
his flight, ins fetters, and an ignominious gibbet, 
delivered the impostor to popular contempt A 
similar character and claim was asserted hj several 
rival pretenders , thirty persons are said to have 
sufiered under the name of Mustaplia , and these 
frequent executions may perhaps insinuate, that 
the Turkish court was not perfectly secure of the 
death of the lawful prince 2 After ^ 
his father’s captivity, Isa'' rcigrted for ’ 

some time in the neighbourhood of Angora, Sinope, 
and the Black sea , and his ambassadors were dis- 
missed from the presence of Timour with fair pro- 
mises and honourable gifts But their master was 
soon deprived of his province and life, by a jealous 
brother, the sovereign of Amasia , and the final 
event suggested a pious allusion, that the law of 
Moses and Jesus, of Isa and JUbvsa, had been 
abrogated by the greater iUo/iomcr 3 3 soiiman 

Sohmtin is not numbered in the lists of * D 1403—1410 
'the Turkish emperors j ct be checked the victorious 
progress of the Moguls , and after their departure, 
united for a while the thrones of Adnanoplc and 
Boursa In war he was brave, active, and for- 
tunate his courage was softened hj clemency , but 
it was likewise inflamed by presumption, and cor- 
rupted by intemperance and idleness He relaxed 
the nerves of discipline, in a government where 
either the subject or the sovereign must continually 
tremble his vices alienated the chiefs of the army 
and the law , and his daily drunkenness, so con- 
temptible in a pnnee and a man, was doubly odious 
in a disciple of the prophet In the slumber of in- 
toxication he was snrpnscd by bis brother Mousa , 
and as he fled from Adnanople towards the Bjzan- 
tine capital, Soliman was overtaken and slain in a 
bath, after a reign of seven jears and ten months 

e The ci\tl wars from the deatli of Bajazet to that of IVlu^tapba are 
related accordinj; to the TurVs by BeinetrUis Cantemir (n 58^2 ) 
Of tlie Greeks, Clnlcondyles, (I i\ and v ) l*hranza (lie 30-'32.} 
and Biica (c 1S--27 ) the last is the most copious and best itifornied 

A Arabsliah tom ii c 26 whose testimony on this occasion i^ 
weighty and valuable. The existence of Isa (unkoowu to tlie Turks) 
IS likewise confirmed b) Sherefeddmi (1 v c 57 } 
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more popular orator proposed to vindicate tlic 
meanest eitizen from eillier foreign or domestic in- 
jury, nlicne^cr lie called upon Ins fellow -country- 
men to assert the national honour, or to pursue some 
cntcrpnsc full of danger and glory , a loud clashing 
of shields and spears expressed the eager applause 
of the assembly For the Germans always met in 
arms, and it n as constantly to be dreaded, lest an 
irregular multitude, inflamed with faction and 
strong liquors, should use those arms to enforce, as 
n ell as to declare, their furious resolves We may 
recollect hoiv often the diets of Poland hai e been 
polluted with blood, and the more numerous paiiy 
lias been compelled to yield to the more laolentand 
seditious * 


Anthnntj of iiie ^ general of thetnbe-nas elected on 
(iriiires and ina occasions of danger, and, if the danger 
gisintes pressing and extensive, scieral 

tribes concurred in the choice of the same general 
The brai cst n arrior n is named to lead his countri- 
mcn into tlie field, by his example, ratlier tlian by 
his commands But this pow cr, how e\ er limited, 
w as still ini idious It expired with the w ar, and 
in time of peace the German tribes acknowledged 
not my supreme chief » Piinces were, howeiet, 
appointed, in the general assembly, to administer 
justice, or rather to compose ditfcrences,’’ in their 
rcspcctiic distncts In the choice of these magis- 
trates, ns much regard was shown to birth as to 
merit * To each w as assigned, by the public, a 
guard, and a council of an hundred persons , and 
the first of the princes appears to bare enjoyed a 
pre-eminence of rank and honour which sometimes 
tempted the Bomaus to compliment him with the 
regal title 


more niisoi jie comparatn e 'i lew of the powers 

tiw!lcle}’t?iSpe7 magistrates, in two remarkable 
somoftheGer instances, IS alone sufficient to repre- 
sent the whole system of German man- 
ners The disposal of the landed property within 
their district was absolutely "vested in their hands, 
and they distributed it ev ery y ear according to a 
new division* At the same time they were not au- 
thorized to punish with death, to imprison, or even 
to strike, a priv ate citizen * A people thus jealous 
of their persons, and careless of tlicir possessions, 
must have been totally destitute of industry and the 
arts, but animated with a high sense of honour and 
independence 


VoVnntarj en Tlitt Germans respected only those 
gaasmenis which tliej imposed on Ibem- 

sclv cs The most obscure soldier resisted vv iih dis- 
dain the authority of the magistrates “ The noblest 
y ouths blushed not to be numbered among tlie faith- 
ful companions of some renowned chief, to whom 
they dev oted their arms and sen ice A noble emu- 


lation prevailed among the companions, to obtain 
tlie first place in the Esteem of their chief, amongst 
the chiefs, to acquire the greatest number of valiant 
companions To be ev cr surrounded by a band of 
select y ouths, was the pride and strength of the 
chiefs, their ornament in peace, their defence in 
war The glory of such distinguished heroes dif- 
fused Itself bey ond the narrow limits of their ow n 
tribe Presents and embassies solicited their friend- 
ship, and the fame of their arms often ensnied vic- 
tory to the party w Inch they espoused In the hour 
of danger it was shameful for the chief to be sur- 
passed in valour by his companions, shameful for 
the companions not to equal the v aluc of their chief 
To survive his fall in battle, was indelible infamy 
I To protect his person, and to adorn his glory with 
I the trophies of their own exploits, were the most 
i sacred of their duties The chiefs combated for 
victory, the companions for the chief The noblest 
warriors, whenever their native country w'as sunk 
m the laziness of peace, maintained their numerous 
bands in some distant scene of action, to exercise 
their restless spiiit, and to acquire renown by 
voluntary dangers Gifts worthy of soldiers, the 
w arlikc steed, the bloody and ev er v letonous lance 
were the rewards which the companions claimed 
from the liberality of their chief The rude plenty 
of bis hospitable board w as the only pay that he 
could bestow, or theif would accept War, rapine, 
and tlie free-will oITerings of his fnends, supplied 
the materials of this munificence ’’v This institu- 
tion, however it might accidentally weaken the 
several republics, invigorated the general character 
of tlie Germans, and ev en ripened amongst them all 
tlie virtues of which barbanans are susceptible , the 
faith and valour, the hospitality and the courtesy, 
so conspicuous long aftenvaids m the ages of chi- 
valry The honourable gifts, bestow ed by the chief 
on his brave companions, have been supposed, by 
an ingenious writer, to contain the first rudiments 
of the fiefs, distnbutcd, after the conquest of the 
Boman provinces, by the barbarian lords among 
their vassals, witli a similar duty of homage and 
military sen ice ** These conditions are, however, 
very repugnant to the maxims of tlie ancient Ger- 
mans, who delighted in mutual presents , but with- 
out either imposing, or accepting, tlie weight of 
obligations * 

“ In the day s of chivaliy, or more Gcrmm chastity 
propbrly of romance, all the men were brav e, and 
all the w omen were chaste and notw ithstanding 
the latter of tlicse virtues is acquired and preserved 
with much more dilliculty than tlie former, it is 
iscribcd, almost without exception, to the w ivcs of 
the ancient Germans Polygamy was not in use, 
except among the princes, and among them only for 


X l.Tcn III cur ancient parliament the barons often carried a question 
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4 Mousi 4 The imestiture of Monsa degraded 

A. D 1410 Jijin as the slave of the Moguls . his 
tnbatar} kingdom of Anatolia was confined within 
a narrow limit, nor conld Ins broken militia and 
empty treasnry contend with the hardy and veteran 
bands of the sovereign of Romania Monsa lied in 
disgnise from the palace of Boursa, traicrscd the 
Propontis in an open boat, wandered o\cr the 
Wallachian and Servian hills , and after some i am 
attempts, ascended the throne of Adnanople, so 
recentlj stained with the blood of Soliman. In a 
reign of three years and a half, his troops were vic- 
torious against the Christians of Hungary and the 
Morea , but Mousa was ruined by his timorous dis- 
position and unseasonable clemency After resign- 
ing the sovereignty of Anatolia, he fell a victim to 
the perfid] of his ministers, and the superior ascen- 
5 MAomet I dant of his brother,Mahomet 5 The 
A D 1413—1421 gjjgi -victory of Mahomet was the just 
recompence of his prudence and moderation Be- 
fore his father’s captiiity, the royal youth had been 
intrusted with the goiernmcnt of Amasia, thirty 
dajs’ jonrnej from Constantinople, nnd the Turkish 
frontier against the Christians of Trebizond and 
Georgia The castle, in Asiatic warfare, was es- 
teemed impregnable; and the city of Amasia,* 
which IS equally diiided by the nver Ins, rises on 
•either side in the form of an amphitheatre, and 
represents on a smaller scale the image of Bagdad 
In his rapid career, Timour appears to have over- 
looked this obscure and contumacious angle of 
Anatolia , and Mahomet, without provoking the 
conqueror, maintained his silent independence, and 
chased from the province the last stragglers of the 
Tartar host He reliei ed himself from the danger- 
ous neighbourhood of Isa , but in the contests of 
their more ponerful brethren, his firm neutrality 
was respected , till, after the tnumph of Monsa, he 
stood forth the heir and aienger of the unfortunate 
Soliman Mahomet obtained Anatolia by treaty, 
and Romania by arms , and the soldier who pre- 
sented him with the head of Mousa, was re- 
warded as the benefactor of his king and country 
The eight years of his sole and peaceful reign 
were usefully emplojed in banishing the nces of 
ciul discord, and restoring on a firmer basis the 
fabric of the Ottoman monarchy His last care w as 
the choice of two vizirs, Bajazet and Ibrahim, f who 

rath son Amn- 

A D 1421-1451 *nth , and such was their union and 
V ^ * prudence, that they concealed above 

fortj days the emperor's death, till the arrival of 

f<M'" iQ'V n)’«j dto I' “ 1 

isentiUed from his birth /hi 
credit ID all Ihjt concerns loniaan^ theSmai®'V”"' ‘“.jarticuhr 


his successor in the palace of Boursa A new war 
was kindled in Europe by the prince, or impostor, 
Mnstapha , the first vizir lost his army and his 
head , but tlie more fortunate Ibrahim, whose name 
and family are still reiered, extinguished the last 
pretender to tlie throne of Bajazet, and closed the 
scene of domestic hostility 
In these conflicts, the wisest Turks, 
and indeed the body of the nation, oitom-m empire! 
were strongly attached to the unity of ® 
the empire , and Romania and Anatolia, so often 
torn asunder by private ambition, were aninia/ed 
by a strong and invincible tendency of cohesion 
Their efforts might base instructed the chnstian 
powers , and had they occupied, with a confederate 
fleet, the straits of Gallipoli, the Ottomans, at least 
in Europe, must have been speedily annihilated 
Bnt the schism of the west, and the factions and 
wars of France and England, dnerted the Latins 
from this gencrons enterprise: they enjoyed the 
present respite, without a thought of futunty , and 
w ere often tempted by a momentaiy interest to sen e 
the common enemy of their religion A colony of 
Genoese,^ which had been planted at Pbocieah on 
the Ionian coast, was ennehed by tlie lucrative 
monopoly of alum ,‘ and their tranquillity, under 
the Turkish empire, was secured by the annual pay- 
ment of tribute In the last cml war of the Otto- 


mans, the Genoese goicmor, Adorno, a bold and 
ambitious youth, embraced the party of Amuratli , 
and undertook, with seven stout galleys, to transport 
him from Asia to Europe The sultan and fix e hun- 
dred guards embarked on board the admiral's ship ; 
which xvas manned by eight hundred of tlie bravest 
Franks His life and liberty were in their hands, 
nor can we, w ithout reluctance, applaud the fidelity 
of Adorno, who, in the midst of the passage, knelt 
before him, and gratefully accepted a discharge of 
his arrears of tribute They landed in sight of 
Mustapba and Gallipoli , two thousand Italians, 
armed with lances and battle-aves, attended Amu- 
rath to the conquest of Adnanople , and this venal 
service was soon repaid by the ruin of the commerce 
and colony' of Phocsea 
If Timour had generously marched 
at the request, and to the relief, of the G^*«WTOp,re, 
Greek emperor, he might be entitled to ® H 02-1425 
the praise and gratitude of the chnstians k But a 
mussulman, who earned into Georgia the sword of 
persecution, and respected the holy warfare of 
Bajazet, was not disposed to pity or succour the 
Idolaters of Europe The Tartar followed the impulse 
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of ambition . and the delnerance of Constantinople 
was the accidental consequence When Manuel 
abdicated the government, it was bis prayer, rather 
than his hope, that the ruin of the chnrcb and state 
might be delayed beyond his unhappy days , and 
after his return from a western pilgrimage, he ex- 
pected every hour the nens of the sad catastroplie 
On a sudden, be was astonished and rejoiced by the 
intelligence of the retreat, the overthrow, and the 
captivitj of the Ottoman Manuel > immediately 
sailed from Modon in the Morea, ascended the 
throne of Constantinople, and dismissed his blind 
competitor to an easy exile in the isle of Lesbos 
The ambassadors of the son of Bajazet were soon 
introduced to his presence , but their pnde n as fallen, 
their tone was modest , they were awed by the just 
apprehension, lest the Greeks should open to the 
Moguls the gates of Europe Soliman saluted the 
emperor by the name of father, solicited at his 
hands the government or gift of Romania, and 
promised to deserve his favour by inviolable friend- 
ship, and the restitution of Thessalonica, with the 
most important places along the Strjmon, the Pro- 
pontis, and the Black sea. The alliance of Soli- 
man exposed the emperor to the enmity and rev enge 
of Mousa the Turks appeared in arms before the 
gates of Constantinople , but they were repulsed by 
sea and land , and unless the city was guarded by 
some foreign mercenaries, the Greeks must have 
wondered at their own tnumph But, instead of 
prolonging the division of the Ottoman powers, the 
policy or passion of Manuel was tempted to assist 
the most formidable of the sons of Bajazet He 
concluded a treaty with Mahomet, whose progress 
was checked by the insuperable barncr of Gallipoli 
the sultan and his troops were transported over the 
Bosphorus, he was hospitably entertained in the 
capital, and his successful sallj was the first step 
to the conquest of Romania The rum was sus- 
pended by the prudence and moderation of the con- 
queror he faithfully discharged Ins own obliga- 
tions and those of Soliman, respected the laws of 
gratitude and peace , and left tlie emperor guardian 
of his two younger sons, in the vain hope of saving 
them from the jealous cruelty of their brother Amu- 
rath But the execution of his last testament would 
have oiTended the national honour and religion 
and the divan unanimously pronounced, that the 
rojal youths should never be abandoned to the 
custody and education of a Christian dog On this 
refusal, the Byzantine councils were divided but 
the age and caution of Manuel yielded to the pre- 
sumption of his son John , and they unsheathed a 
dangerous weapon of revenge, by dismissing the 
true or false hlustapha, who had long been detained 
as a capttv e and hostage, and for w hose maintenance 

of Mahomet I and Amunlh 
Gre^, »f Cao*™”- (P 70-!to) and the three 
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they received an annual pension of three hundred 
thousand aspers ^ At the door of his prison, Mus- 
tapha subscribed to every proposal , and the keys 
of Gallipoli, or rather of Europe, were stipulated 
as the pnee of his deliverance But no sooner w as 
lie seated on the throne of Romania, than he dis- 
missed the Greek ambassadors with a smile of con- 
tempt, declaring, in a pious tone, that, at the day of 
judgment, he would rather answer for the violation 
of an oath, than for the surrender of a mussnlman 
city into the hands of the infidels The emperor vv as 
at once the enemy of the two rivals, from whom 
he had sustained, and to whom he had olTcrcd, an 
injury , and the victory of Amuratb was followed, 
in the ensuing spring, by the siege of Constanti- 
nople ” 

The religious merit of subduing the Siegeorconsian 
city of the Caesars, attracted from Asia Amfraufn 
a crowd of voinntcers, who aspired to A ® 

<• , ^ June 10— 

ine crown of mart} rdom tneir military August 24 
ardonr was infiamcd by the promise of rich spoils 
and beautiful females , and the sultan’s ambition 
was consecrated by the presence and prediction of 
Seid Bechar,a descendant of the prophet “who ar- 
med in the camp, on a mule, with a venerable tram 
of five hundred disciples Bnt he might blush, if 
a fanatic conid blush, at the failure of his assuran- 
ces The strength of the walls resisted an army of« 
two hundred thousand Turks , their assaults were 
repelled by the sallies of the Greeks and their foreign 
merccnants , the old resonrees of defence were op- 
posed to tlie new engines of attack , and the enthu- 
siasm of the dervish, who was snatched to heaven 
in visionary converse with Mahomet, was answered 
by the crednlity of the cbnstians, who hehdd the 
Virgin Mary, m a violet garment, walking on the 
rampart and animating their courage After a 
siege of two months, Amuratb was recalled to Boursa 
by a domestic revolt, which had been kindled by 
Greek treachery, and was soon extinguished by the 
death of a guiltless brother While he The em 
led his janizancs to new conquests in J®''" Pviieoio 
Europe and Asia, the Byzantine empire 1425 

was indulged in a servile and prcca- 
nous respite of thirty years Manuel October 31 
sunk into the grave, and John Palieologiis was 
permitted to reign, for an annual tribute of three 
hundred thousand aspers, and the dereliction of 
almost all that he held beyond the suburbs of Con- 
stantinople 


In the establishment and restoration 
of the Turkish empire, the fimt ment S«7on'»X?nt 
must doubtless be assigned to the per- 
sonal qualities of the sultans , since, in human life, 
the most important scenes will depend on the cha- 
racter of a single actor By some shades of wisdom 
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and virtue, they may be discriminated from each 
other , but, except in a single instance, a period of 
nine reigns, and two hundred and sixty-five years, 
IS occupied, from the elevation of Othman to the 
death of Sohman, by a rare series of warlike and 
active princes, who impressed their subjects with 
obedience and their enemies with terror Instead 
of the slothful luxury of the seraglio, the heirs of 
royalty were educated in the counsel and the field 
from early joutb they were intrusted by their fathers 
with the command of provinces and armies , and 
this manly institution, which was often productive 
of civil war, must have essentially contributed to the 
discipline and vigour of the monarch} The Otto- 
mans cannot style themselves, like the Arabian ca- 
liphs, the descendants or successors of the apostle 
of God , and the kindred which they claim with the 
Tartar khans of the house of Zingis, appears to be 
founded in flattery rather than in truth i Their 
origin is obscure , but their sacred and indefeasible 
right, which no time can erase, and no violence can 
infringe, was soon and unalterably implanted in the 
minds of their subjects A w'eak or vicious sultan 
may be deposed and strangled , but his inheritance 
devolves to an infant or an idiot nor has the most 
danng rebel presumed to ascend the throne of his 
lawful sovereign ' While the transient dynasties 
of Asia have been continually subverted by a crafty 
vizir in the palace, or a victonous general in the 
camp, the Ottoman succession has been confirmed 
by the practice of five centuries, and is now incor- 
porated with the vital principle of the Turkish 
nation 


Educklion and To the spirit and constitution of that 
disc^jineof the nation, a strong and singular influence 
maj however be ascribed The pn- 
mitivG subjects of Othman were the four hundred 
families of wandering Turkmans, who had followed 
his ancestors from the Oxus to the Sangar , and the 
plains of Anatolia are still covered with the white 
and black tents of their rustic brethren But this 
original drop was dissolved in the mass of voluntaiy 
and vanquished subjects, who, under the name of 
Turks, are united by the common ties of religion 
language, and manners In the cities, from Erze- 
roum to Belgrade, that national appellation is com- 
mon to all the Moslems, the first and most honour- 
able inhabitants , but they have abandoned, at least 
in Romania, the villages, and the cultivation of the 
land, to the Christian neasants In the vigorous age 
of the Ottoman government, the Turks were them- 
selves excluded from all civil and military honours, 
and a servile class, an artificial people, was raised 
by the discipline of education to obey, to conquer 

and to command* From the time of Orchan and’ 
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the first Amurath, the sultans were persuaded that 
a government of the sword must be renewed in each 
generation with new soldiers, and that such soldiers 
must be sought, not in efleminate Asia, but among 
the hardy and warlike natives of Europe The pro- 
vinces of Thrace, Macedonia, Albania, Bulgaria, 
and Servia, became the perpetual seminary of the 
Turkish army , and when the royal fifth of the cap- 
tives was diminished by conquest, an inhuman tax, 
of the fifth child, or of every fifth jear, was rigor- 
ously levied on the Christian families At the age 
of twelve or fourteen years, the most robust youths 
were torn from their parents , their names were en- 
rolled in a book , and from that moment they were 
clothed, taught, and maintained, for the public ser- 
vice According to the promise of their appearance, 
they were selected for the royal schools of Boursa, 
Pera, and Adnanople, intrusted to the care of the 
bashaws, or dispersed in the houses of the Anatolian 
! peasantry It was the first care of their masters to 
instruct them in the Turkish language their bodies 
were exercised by every labour that could fortify 
their strength, they learned to wrestle, to leap, to 
run, to shoot with the bow, and afterwards with the 
musket, till they were drafted into the chambers 
and companies of thcjanizarics, and severely trained 
in the military or monastic discipline of the order 
The 3 ouths most conspicuous for birth, talents, and 
beaut}, were admitted into the inferior class of 
agiamoghns, or the more liberal rank of tthoglans, 
of whom the former were attached to the palace, 
and the latter to the person of the prince In four 
successive schools, under the rod of the white 
eunuchs, the arts of horsemanship and of darting 
the javelin were their daily exercise, while those of 
a more studious cast applied themselves to the study 
of the Koran, and the knowledge of the Arabic and 
Persian longues As they advanced in seniority and 
merit, they were gradually dismissed to military, 
civil, and even ecclesiastical employments the 
longer their stay, the higher was their expectation , 
till, at a mature period, they w ere admitted into tlie 
number of the fort} agas, who stood before tbe sul- 
tan, and were promoted by his choice to the govern- 
ment of provinces and the first honours of the 
empire ‘ Such a mode of institution was admirably 
adapted to the form and spirit of a despotic monarchy 
The ministers and generals were, in the stnetest 
sense, the slaves of the empeior, to whose bounty 
they were indebted for their instruction and support 
When they left the seraglio, and suflered their 
beards to grow as the symbol of enfranchisement, 
they found themselves in an important ofliee, with 
out faction or frieiidsliip, without parents and w ithout 
heirs, dependent on the hand which had raised them 
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from the dust, and winch, on the slightest displea- 
sure, could break in peaces these statues of glass, 
as they are aptly termed by the Turkish proverb » 
In the slow and painful steps of education, their 
character and talents were unfolded to a discerning 
eye the man, naked and alone, was reduced to the 
standard of his personal ment, and, if the soicreign 
had wisdom to choose, be possessed a pure and bound- 
less liberty of choice The Ottoman candidates 
were trained by the virtues of abstinence to those of 
action , by the habits of submission to those of com- 
mand A similar spirit was diffused among the 
troops , and their silence and sobriety, their patience 
and modesty, have extorted the reluctant praise of 
their Christian enemies Nor can the victory appear 
doubtful, if we compare the discipline and exercise 
of the janizaries with the pride of birth, the inde- 
pendence of chivalry, the ignorance of the new 
levies, the mutinous temper of the veterans, and tlie 
vices of intemperance and disorder, which so long 
contaminated the armies of Europe 
Tnient.on-.nd UK The Only liopc of salvation for the 
of giiiipowder Greek empire, and the adjacent king- 
doms, V\ ould have been some more powerful weapon, 
some discovciy in the art of war, that should give 
them a decisive superiority over their Turkish foes 
Such a weapon w as in their hands , such a discov cry 
had been made in the critical moment of their f-ite 
The chemists of China or Euiope had found, by 
casual or elaborate experiments, that a mixture of 
salt-pctre, sulphur, and charcoal, produces, with a 
spark of fire, a tremendous explosion It w as soon 
observed, that if the expansive force were com- 
pressed in a strong tube, a ball of stone or iron 
might be expelled vv ith irresistible and destructive 
velocity The precise sera of the invention and ap- 
plication of gunpowder! is involved in doubtful 
traditions and equivocal language, yet we may 
clearly discern, that it was known before the middle 
of the fourteenth century , and that before the end 
of the same, the use of artillery in battles and 
sieges, by sea and land, was familiar to the states of 
Germany, Italy, Spain, France, and England * ‘ 
The priority of nations is of small account , none 
could derive any exclusive beneiit from their pre- ' 
vious or supenor knowledge , and in the common 
improvement, they stood on the same level of rela- 
tive power and military silence Nor was it possible 
to circumscribe the secret within the pale of the 
church , it was disclosed to the Turks by the trea- | 
clicry of apostates and the selfish policy of rivals , i 
and the sultans bad sense to adopt, and wealth to 
reward, the talents of a Christian engineer The 
Genoese, who transported Amurath into Europe, 
must be accused as his preceptors , and it was pro- 
urrotn the senes of one hundred and filtecn \izirs till the sie^^eof 
Vienna p 13 } their place may be %*ilued at three a cars and 
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contiiii two valuable discourses on the discovery and composition of I 
gunimwdcr 1 

* On this subject modern testimonies cinnot be trii«ited Tlic oriRi ! 
ini pa<$ara are collected by DiicaUne (Gloss Latin tom I p CT6 | 
^mMrrfrtj But in the early doubtful twilig;ht, tlic name sound, | 
nre, anu euett, Uiat cem to express our artilleryi may be fairly inter* ^ 


bably by tlieir hands that his cannon was cast and 
directed at the siege of Constantinople * The first 
attempt was indeed unsuccessful , but in the general 
warfare of the age, the advantage was on t/iet? side 
who were most commonly the assailants , for a while 
the proportion of the attack and defence was sus- 
pended , and this thundering artillery was pointed 
against the walls and tow ers which had been erected 
only to resist the less potent engines of antiquity 
By the Venetians, the use of gunpowder was com- 
municated without reproach to the sultans of Egypt 
and Persia, their allies against the Ottoman power, 
the secret was soon propagated to the extremities of 
Asia, and the advantage of the European was con- 
fined to Ins easy victoncs over the savages of the 
new world If vve contrast the rapid progress of 
this mischievous discovery with the slow and labo- 
rious advances of reason, sci6ncc, and the arts of 
peace, a pbilosoplier, according to bis temper, will 
laugh or weep at the folly of mankind 


CHAP LXVI 

Appheattons of the eastern empei ors to the popes — 
Vmts to the west, of John the Jii st, Manvel, and 
John the seeond Palaolopus — Union of the Greek 
and Latin chmehes, promoted hy the council of 
Basil, and concluded at Fei rai a and Florence — 
State of litei atui e at Constantinople — Its t evival 
in Italy by the Gi eek fugitives — Curiosity and 
emulation of the Latins 

In the four last centuries of the Greek Embassy of the 
emperors, their friendly or hostile as- 
pect towards the pope and the Latins Bene'iict'x^i 
may be observed as the thermometer * ® 
of tlieir prosperity or distress, as the scale of the 
nse and fall of the barbarian dynasties When the 
Turks of the bouse of Scljuk pervaded Asia, and 
threatened Constantinople, we have seen at the 
council of Placentia, the suppliant ambassadois of 
Alexius imploring the protection of the common 
father of the Christians No sooner had the arms of 
the French pilgnms removed the sultan from Nice 
to Iconium, than the Greek princes resumed, or 
avow ed, their genuine hatred and contempt for the 
schismatics of the west, vvhioli precipitated the first 
downfall of their empire The date of the Mogul 
invasion is marked in the soft and charitable lan- 
guage of J ohn V ataces After the rccov ery of Con- 
stantinople, the throne of the first Palscologus was 
encompassed hy foreign and domestic enemies as 
long as the sword of Charles was suspended over 
Ins head he basely courted the favonr of tlicEo- 
man pontiff , and sacnficed to the present danger 

enftina and the Greek fire For the Enslish raniioii 
at Crecy, the -lutlionty of John Villmi (Chron I xii c 65 ) mu«t he 
weighed n„ainst the ailencr of Froi«aard Yet Muntori (Antiquit 
Italie medli I tom li Dit«ert xxn p 514 V15 ) has produced n 
decisive from Petrarch (de Jlemediis iitniisque Fortumc Dia 

w,. ) who before the year 1314, execrates this terrestrial thunder, «tf- 
pei* rara nunc cominiiiii^ 

a The Turkish cannon, which Ducaa (c 30) first introduces before 
. fi?*^^** (A. D 1430 ) Is mentioned by Cliilcoodyles (I v p 123 ) in 
1422, at the siege of Constantinople 
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Ins faith, his virtue, and the affecUon of his subjects 
On the decease of Michael, the prince and jieoplc 
asserted the independence of the church, and the 
punty of their creed the elder Andronicus neither 
feared nor loicd the Latins, in his last distress 
pnde was the safeguard of superstition , nor could 
he decently retract in his age the firm and ortho- 
dox declarations of his jouth His grandson, the 
yonnger Andronicus, was less a slave in his temper 
and situation , and the conquest of Bithynia by the 
Turks, admonished him to seek a temporal and spi- 
ritual alliance with the western pnnees After a 
separation and silence of fifty years, a secret agent, 
the monk Barlaam, was despatched to pope Bene- 
dict the twelfth , and his artful instructions appear 
to have been drawn by the master-hand of the great 
. domestic * “ Most holy father,” was 
for a crasade and he commissioned to say, “ the emperor 
is not less desirous than yourself of a 
union between the two churches "but in this deli- 
cate transaction, he is obliged to respect his own 
dignity and the prejudices of his subjects The 
ways of union are two-fold , forte, and persuasion 
Of force, the inclficacy has been already tried , 
since the Latins have subdued the empire, 'without 
subduing the minds, of the Greeks The method 
of persuasion, though slow, is sure and permanent 
A deputation of thirty or forty of our doctors would 
probably agree with those of the Vatican, in the 
love of truth and the unity of belief, but on their 
return, what would be the use, the rccompcnce of 
such agreement^ the scorn of their brethren, and 
the reproaches of a blind and obstinate nation Yet 
that nation is accustomed to reverence the general 
councils, which haie fixed the articles of our faith , 
and if they reprobate the decrees of Lyons, it is 
because the eastern churches were neither heard 
noi represented in that arbitrary meeting For this 
salutary end, it will be expedient, and even neces- 
sary, that a well-chosen legate should be sent into 


Greece, to coni ene the patriarchs of Constantinople, 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Terusalem, and, with 
their aid, to prepare a free and universal synod 
But at this moment,” continued the subtle agent, 
‘ the empire is assaulted and endangered by the 
Turks, who have occupied four of the greatest cities 
in Anatolia The ohnstian inhabitants haie ex- 
pressed a wish of returning to their allegiance and 
religion , but the forces and revenues of the empe- 
ror afre insufficient for their delnerance and the 
Roman legate must be accompanied, or preceded, 
by an army of Franks, to expel the infidels, and 
open a way to the holy sepulchre ” If the suspi- 
cious Latins should require some pledge, some pre- 
vious effect of the sincerity of the Greeks, the 


» This cunoiis instruction ms transcribed fl lui.n.s r 
Vatican arclines, by Odoriciis HavnaIilViT^.n i..i o I 1 

Ts synonsinon? to rcclor'Viiyi,^a*/or*’w” io*rd"of**5 

Ciceronian Latimts srlnlb mat c “ f classiril ail 

Ducangc,bolmthcTlicrauruso?RVrt Slep^^^^^^ 


answers of Barlaam were perspicuous and rational 
“ 1 A general synod can alone consummate the 
union of the churches, nor can such a synod be 
held till the three oriental patnarchs, and a great 
number of bishops, are enfranchised from the Ma- 
hometan yoke 2 The Greeks arc alienated by a 
long series of oppression and injury they must be 
reconciled by some act of brotherly love, some effec- 
tual succour, which may fortify the authority and 
arguments of the emperor, and the fnends of the 
union 8 If some difference of faith or ceremonies 
should be found incurable, the Greeks however 
are the disciples of Chnst , and the Turks are the 
common enemies of the Christian name The Arme- 
nians, Gy pnans, and Rhodians, are equally attacked , 
and it will become the piety of the French pnnees 
to draw their sw ords in the general defence of rcli- 
I gion 4 Should the subjects of Andronicus be 
treated as the worst of schismatics, of heretics, of 
pagans, a judicious policy may yet instruct the 
powers of the west to embraee a useful ally, to up- 
hold a sinking empire, to guard the confines of 
Europe , and rather to join the Greeks against the 
Turks, than to expect the union of the Turkish 
arms with the troops and treasures of captive 
Greece ” The leasons, the offers, and the demands, 
of Andronicus, were eluded with cold and stately 
indifference The kings of France and Naples de- 
clined the dangers and glory of a crusade . the pope 
refused to call anew synod to determine old articles 
of faith and his regard for the obsolete claims of 
the Latin emperor and clergy engaged liim to use 
an offensive superscription , “ To the model atoi ^ of 
the Greeks, and the persons who style themselves 
tlie patnarchs of the eastcin chuiches ” For such 
an embassy, a time and charactei less propitious 
could not easily have been found Benedict the 
twelfth* was a dull peasant, perplexed with scruples, 
and immersed in sloth and wine his pride might 
enneh with a third crown the papal tiara, but he 
was alike unfit for the regal and the pastoral office 
After the decease of Andronicus, NcRointion of 
while the Greeks were distracted by 
intestine war, they could not presume A D i348 
to agitate a general union of the Christians But as 
soon as Cantacuzene had subdued and pardoned 
his enemies, he was anxious to justify, or at least to 
c\tenuatc, the introduction of the Turks into Eu- 
rope, and the nuptials of his daughter with a mus- 
sulman prince Two officers of state, with a LaUn 
interpreter, were sent in his name to the Roman 
court, which was transplanted to Avignon, on the 
banks of the Rhone, during a period of sev entj years , 
they represented the haid necessity which had urged 
him to embrace the alliance of the miscreants 


pric^is'^q’u" ouiMm MlS") ”Heil“nuanto“f I’'’''"' 
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and pronounced by bis command the specious and 
edifying sounds of union and crusade Pope 
Clement the sixth, ■* the successor of Benedict, re- 
ceived them with hospitality and honour, acknow- 
ledged the innocence of their sovereign, excused 
his distress, applauded his magnanimity, and dis- 
played a clear knowledge of the state and revolu- 
tions of the Greek empire, vv Inch he had imbibed 
from the honest accounts of a Savoyard lady, an 
attendant of the empress Anne * If Clement was 
ill endowed with the virtues of a pnest, he possessed 
however the spirit and magnincencc of a prince, 
whose liberal hand distributed benefices and king- 
doms w ith equal facility Under his reign Avignon 
was the seat of pomp and pleasure in his youth he 
had surpassed the licentiousness of a baron , and 
the palace, nay, the bed-chamber, of the pope, was 
adorned, or polluted, by the visits of his female 
favourites The wars of Franco and England were 
adverse to the holy enterpnse , but his vanity was 
amused by the splendid idea , and the Greek am- 
bassadors returned with two Latin bishops, the 
ministers of the pontiff On their arrival at Con- 
stantinople, the emperor and the nuncios admired 
each other’s piety and eloquence and their frequent 
conferences were filled with mutual praises and 
promises, by which both parties were amused, and 
neither conld be deceived “ I am delighted,” said 
the devout Cantaciizenc, “ with the project of our 
holy war, which must redound to my personal glory, 
as well as to the public benefit of Christendom 
My dominions will give a free passage to the armies 
of France my troops, my galley s, my treasures, 
shall be consecrated to the common cause , and 
happy would be my fate, could I deserve and ob- 
tain the cron n of martyrdom Words are insuffi- 
cient to express the ardour with which I sigh for 
the re-union of the scattered members of Christ 
If my death could avail, I would gladly present 
my sword and my neck if the spiritual phoenix 
could arise from my ashes, I would erect the pile, 
and kindle the flame with my own hands” Yet 
the Greik emperor presumed to observe, that the 
articles of faith which divided the tno churches 
had been introduced by the pride and precipitation 
of the Latins he disclaimed the servile and arbi- 
trary steps of the first Palicologus , and firmly de- 
clared, that he would never submit his conscience 
unless to the decrees of a free and universal synod 
“ The situation of the times,” continued he, “ will 
not allow the pope and myself to meet cither at 
Borne or Constantinople , but some maritime city 
may be chosen on the verge of the two empires, to 
unite the bishops, and to instruct the faithful, of 
the east and west ” The nuncios seemed content 


with the proposition , and Cantacuzene aficcts to 
deplore the failure of his hopes, which were soon 
overthrown by the death of Clement, and the differ- 
ent temper of his successor His own life was 
prolonged, but it was prolonged in a cloister , and, 
except by his prayers, the humble monk was inca- 
pable of directing the counsels of his pupil or the 
state ^ 

Yet of all the Byzantine pnnees, TrMijofJohn 

that pupil, John Palaiologus, was the l’viaoins,u» i 
1 \ Innocent 

best disposed to embrace, to believe, vi 

and to obey, the shepherd of the west ^ ® 

His mother, Anne of Savoy, was baptized in the 
bosom of the Latin church her marriage w itli An- 
dronicus imposed a cinngc of name, of apparel, 
and of worship, but her heart was still faithful to 
her country and religion , she had formed the in- 
fancy of her son, and she governed the emperor, 
after his mind, or at least liis stature, was enlarged 
to the size of man In the first year of his deliver- 
ance and restoration, the Turks were still masters 
of the Hellespont, the son of Cantacuzene was in 
arms at Adnanople , and Palmologus could depend 
neither on himself nor on his people By his mo- 
ther’s advice, and in the hope of foreign aid, he 
abjured the ngbts both of the church and slate, 
and the act of slavery.^ subscribed in purple ink, 
and scaled with the golden bull, was privately in- 
trusted to an Italian agent The first article of the 
treaty is an oath of fidelity and obedience to Inno- 
cent the sixth and his successors, the supremo 
pontilTs of the Bomnn and catholic church The 
emperor promises to entertain with due reverence 
their legates and nuncios , to assign a palace for 
their residence, and a temple for tbeir worship , and 
to deliver his second son Manuel as tlie hpstage of 
bis faith For these condescensious he requires a 
prompt succour of fifteen galleys, with five hundred 
men at arms, and a thousand archers, to serve 
against his chnstian and mnssulman enemies Pn- 
l-cologus engages to impose on his clergy and peo- 
ple the same spiritual y oke , but as the resistance of 
the Greeks might be justly foreseen, he adopts the 
two elfectual methods of corruption and education 
The legate was empowered to distnbute the vacant 
benefices among the ecclesiastics who should sub- 
senbe the creed of the Vatican three schools were 
instituted to instruct the youth of Constantinople 
in the language and doctnne of the Latins , and 
the name of Andronicus, the heir of the empire, 
was enrolled as the first student Should he fail 
in the measures of persuasion or force, Palasologus 
declares himself unworthy to reign , transferred to 
the pope all regal and paternal authonty , and in- 
vests Innocent with full power to regulate the 


a See the nri|;iii'i1 Lues of Clement VI in Mnratori (Script 
ucnitn Italirariim tom in pup 550>-589 ) Matteo ^ iltaiii (Chron 
I <»* c 43 in Muntnri tom xiv p 186 ) xflio liim, nioU« 


„ , moUo 

caralUnm noco relisio«o, Fleurv (Hi^l bccles tom xx p 186) 
and tne^leQe Pelnrque (lorn ii p 42—15) The Abbe ae Sade 
imu him viih the most indulnoce but he is a centlemm well as 
a prir^t ® 

n'wne (most probably corrupted) was Zampea. She had ac- 
compauieu and aloue reniaioea with her mistress at Coustantioople, 


where her prudence enidition and po1itene«« deserred the praises of 
the Creeks them^lies (Cantacuzm 1 i c 42.) 

f See this whole ne)„oeutton in Cantacuzene (I ir c 0)who amidst 
the pnisesand virtues which he bestows on him elf, reveals the iineasi 
ne< of a piilt) conscience 

IT SMthe Ignominious treaty in Fleu^ (Hi«t.£ccle4 p 151— 154 i 
from iCa)naldu« who drew it from the Vatican archives It was nut 
worth the trouble of a pious forgery 
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family, tbe government, and ibe marriage, of his 
son and successor But tins treaty was neither 
executed nor published the Roman galleys were 
as vain and imaginary as the submission of the 
Greeks , and it was only by the secrecj, that their 
soiereign escaped the dishonour of this fruitless 
humiliation 

T, . f 1 -o The tempest of the Turkish arms 

Visitor John Pa , . , , 

IkoIons to Ur- soon burst on his head , and, alter tiic 
‘’■“a V ‘ i3sr'’ loss of Adrianople and Romania, he 
October 13, Uc cncloscd in his capital, the vassal 
of the haughty Amurath, with the miserable hope 
of being the last devoured by the savage In this 
abject state, Palmologus embraced the resolution 
of embarking for Venice, and casting himself at the 
feet of the pope , he was the first of the Byzantine 
princes who had ever visited the unknown regions 
of the west, yet in them alone be could seek conso- 
lation or relief and with less violation of Ins 
dignity he might appear in the sacred college than 
at the Ottoman Poj te After a long absence, the 
Roman pontiffs were returning from Avignon to the 
banks of the Tiber , Urban the fifth, ^ of a mild and 
virtuous character, encouraged or allowed the pil- 
grimage of the Greek prince , and, within the same 
year, enjojed the glory of receiving in the Vatican 
the two imperial shadows who represented the 
majesty of Constantine and Charlemagne In this 
suppliant visit, the emperor of Constantinople, 
whose vanity was lost in Ins distress, gave moic 
than could be expected of empty sounds and formal 
submissions A previous trial was imposed , and 
in the presence of four cardinals, he acknowledged, 
as a true catholic, the supremacy of the pope, and 
the double procession of the Holy Ghost After 
this purification he was introduced to a public I 
audience iq the church of St Peter, Urban, in the 
midst of the cardinals, was seated on Ins throne , 
the Greek monarch, after three genuflevions, de- 
voutly kissed the feet, the hands, and at length tbe 
mouth, of the holy father, who celebrated high mass 
in his presence, allowed him to lead the bridle of 
Ins irulc, and treated him with a sumptuous ban- 
quet in the Vatican The entertainment of Palajo- 
logus was friendly and honourable , yet some differ- 
ence was observed between tbe emperors of the east 
and west nor could the former be entitled to the 
rare privilege of chanting the gospel in the rank of 
a deacon In favour of his proselyte. Urban strove 


to rekindle the zeal of * the French king, and the 
other powers of the west , but lie found them cold 
in the general cause, and active only in their do- 
mestic quarrels The last hope of the emperor was 
in I an English mercenary, John Hawkwood,* or 
Acute, who with a band of adventurers, the white 
brothel hood, had ravaged Italy from the Alps to 
Calabria, sold his services to the hostile states, 
and incurred a just excommunication by shooting 
his arrows against the papal residence A special 
licence was granted to negociate with tbe outlaw, 
but the forces, or the spirit, of Hawkwoodvvcrc un- 
equal to the enterprise , and it was for the advan- 
tage, perhaps, of Palasologus to be disappointed of 
a succour that must have been costly, that could 
not bo effectual, and which might have been dan- 
gerous " The disconsolate Greek" prepared for liis 
return, but even his return was impeded by a most 
ignominious obstacle On his airival at Venice, 
he had borrowed large sums at exorbitant usury , 
but his eoffers were empty, his ereditors wcie im- 
patient, and his person was detained as the best 
sceurity for the payment His eldest son Androni- 
cus, the regent of Constantinople, was repeatedly 
1 urged to exhaust every resouree, and, even by 
stripping the churches, to extricate Ins father from 
captivity and disgrace But the unnatural youth 
w as insensible of the disgrace, and secretly pleased 
with the captivity of the emperor , the state was 
poor, the clergy were obstinate, nor could some 
religious scruple be wanting to excuse the guilt of 
his indifference and delay Such undutiful neglect 
was severely reproved by the piety of his brother 
Manuel, who instantly sold or mortgaged all that 
he possessed, embarked for Venice, relieved his fa- 
ther, and pledged his own freedom to be responsible 
for the debt On Ins return to Con- 
stantinoplc, the parent and king dis- 
tinguished his two sons with suitable 
rewards , but the faith and manners of the slothful 
Palmologus had not been improved by Ins Roman 
pilgrimage , and Ins apostasy or conversion devoid 
of any spiritual or temporal effects, was speedily 
forgotten by the Greeks and Latins ® 

Thirty years after the return of viaitorthcem. 
Palxologus, Ins son and successor, peror Manuel 
Manuel, from a similar motive, but on a larger 
scale, again visited the countries of the west In a 
preceding chapter I have related his treatj' with 


h See file two first original Lives of Urb in V (in Muritori, Script 
nerum italic-irum, loro in p ii p fiSl 63 j ) and the Ecclesiastical 
Annals of Spoiiihntis (tom i p 571 A 1) 1389 No 7 ) and Raynaldus, 
mturj, Hist Lccles tom xx p 223 S24 ) Yet, from some variations 
I suspi.i.t the papal Writers of slightU ma.nifyiiii, the genuflexions of 
Puln.nlagus 

I I' lUllo minus qnam si fnisset impcrator Aomanortim Yet his 
title of imperator Grtecorum was no lou-er disputed fViL Urban V 
p 823 ) 

It U was confined to the successors of Charlemagne, and to them only 
on Chrislmns day On all other fLdivals these imperial deacons were 
content to sene the pope, as he said mass, an th the hook and the 
corporal Y et the Alihfe dc Sade generously thinks that the merits of 
Charics IV rnuht have entitled him, though not on llie proper da\ 
(A D 1388 November 1) to the whole privilege He seems to afnx 
i JIM value on the privilege, and the man (Vic de Fetrarque, tom iii 
p «35 J 

I T hroiigh some Italian corruptions the etymology of jFblcone in 
bosro (Matthen Y illani, I xi c 79 in Muratori, tom xv p 748 V mir 
gtsls the Ciiglivh word Hawkwooi, the true name of our adventurom 


countryman (Thomas YValsingliam, Hist Anglican inter Scriptores 
Cambdeui p 184 } After two and twenty victories, and one defeat, he 
died, in 1394, general of the Florentines, md was buried with sucli 
honours as the republic has not paid to Dante or Petrarch (Muratori, 
Annali d’ltalia, tom xii p 212 — 371) 

m This torrent of English (by birth or service) overflowed from 
France into Italy after the peace of Bretigny in 1380 Yet the ex 
clamation of Muratori (Anhali, tom xii p 197 ) is rather true than 
civil “ Cl mancava ancor qiiesto, che dopo essere calpestrata I Italia 
da tanti m isnadieri Tedeschi ed Ungheri, venissero fin dall Inthlitcrta 
nuovi cam a finire di divorarla 

n t^alcon^les, I I p 25, 26 The Greek supposes liis Journey to 
the kin,; of France, which i* sufficiently refuted by the silence of the 
national historians Nor am 1 much more inclined to faLticve that 
Palaiologus departed from Italy, valde bene consolatus ct contentus 
(Vif Urban V p 827) 

o His return in 1370, and the coronation of ManncI Sept 25, 1377 
(Dncange Fam Byzant p 241 ) leaves some intermediate wra for the 
conspiracy and punishment of Aiidronicus 
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Bajazct, the violation of that treaty, the siege or 
hlockadc of Constantinople, and the French succour 
under the command of the gallant UoucicanltP 
By his ambassadors, Manuel had solicited the Latin 
powers , but it was thought that the presence of a 
distressed monarch would draw tears and supplies 
from the hardest barbarians ,s and the marshal who 
adiised tho journey, prepared the reception, of the 
Byzantine prince The land was occupied by the 
Turks , but the navigation of Venice was safe and 
open Italy received him as the first, or at least 
as the scebnd, of the Christian princes , Manuel was 
pitied as the champion and confessor of the faith , 
and the dignity of his behaviour prevented that pity 
from sinking into contempt From Venice he pro- 
ceeded to Padua and Pavia, and even the duke of 
Milan, a sceret ally of Bajazct, gave him safe and 
honourable conduct to tlie verge of his dominions ' 
to the court of On the confnes of France* the royal 
A ^"i7oo officers undertook the care of his per- 
Juncs, son, journey, and expenses, and two 
thousand of the richest citizens, in arms and on 
horseback, came forth to meet him as far ns Cliarcn- 
ton, in the neighbourhood of the capital At the 
gates of Pans, he was saluted by the chancellor and 
the parliament, and Charles the sixth, attended by 
his princes and nobles, welcomed Ins brother with 
a cordial embrace The successor of Constantine 
was clothed in a robe of white silk, and mounted 
on a milk-white steed, a circumstance, in the 
French ceremonial, of singular importance , the 
white colour is considered as the symbol of sove- 
reignty , and, in a late visit, the German emperor, 
after a haughty demand and a peevish refusal, had 
been reduced to content himself with a black 
courser Manuel was lodged in the Louvre , a 
succession of feasts and balls, the pleasures of the 
banquet and the chace, were ingeniously vaiied by 
the politeness of the French, to display their mag- 
nificence, and amuse his gnef he was indulged in 
the liberty of his chapel , and the doctors of tlie 
Borbonne were astonished, and possibly scandal- 
ized, by the language, tho rites, and the vestments, 
of his Greek clergy But the slightest glance on 
the state of the kingdom most teach him to de- 
spair of any elTectual assistance The unfortunate 
Charles, though he enjoyed some lucid intervals, 
continually relapsed into funous or stupid insanity 
the reins of government were alternately seized by 
his brother and uncle, the dukes of Orleans and 
Burgundy, whose factious competition prepared the 
miseries of civil war The former was a gay youth, 
dissolved in luxury and love the latter was the fa- 


ther of John count of Nevers, who had so lately been 
ransomed from Turkish captivity , and, if the fear- 
less son was ardent to revenge Ins defeat, the more 
prudent Burgundy was content with tho cost and 
peril of the first experiment When Manuel had 
satiated the curiosity, and perhaps fatigued the 
patience, of the French, he resolved on a visit to 
the adjacent.island In his progress ofx:„gh„d 
from Dover, he was entertained at ad hoo’ 
Canterbuiy with due rcveicnce by the ” 
prior and monks of St Austin, and, on Blaok- 
heath, king Henry the fourth, with the English 
court, saluted the Greek hero, (I copy our old his- 
torian,) who, dunng many days, was lodged and 
treated in London as emperor of the cast * But the 
state of England was still more adverse to the design 
of the holy war In the same year, the hereditary 
sovereign had been deposed and murdered the 
reigning prince w ns a successful usurper, whose am- 
bition was punished by jealousy and remorse nor 
could Henry of Lancaster w itlidraw his person or 
forces from the defence of a throne incessantly 
shaken by conspiracy and rebellion He pitied, 
he praised, he feasted, the emperor of Constanti- 
nople , but if the English monarch assumed the 
cross, it was only to appease his people, and per- 
haps his conscience, by the merit or semblance of 

this pious intention " Satisfied, how- _ 

. » . . -.I- .His return to 

ever, with gifts and honours, Manuel Greece, 

returned to Pans , and, after a resi- ^ ^ 
dcnceof two years in the west, shaped his course 
through Germany and Italy, embarked at Venice, 
and patiently expected, in the Morea, the moment 
of his rumor deliverance Yet he had escaped the 
Ignominious necessity of oflenng his religion to 
public or pnvate sale The Latin church was dis- 
tracted by the great schism the kings, tho nations, 
tlie universities, of Europe, were divided in their 
obedience betweecn the popes of Borne and Avig- 
non, and the emperor, anxious to conciliate the 
friendship of both parties, abstained from any cor- 
respondence with the indigent and unpopular rivals 
His journey coincided with the year of the jubilee, 
but he passed through Italy without desiring, or 
deserving, the plenary indulgence which abolished 
tlie guilt or penance of the sins of the faithful The 
Boman pope was oifended by this neglect, ac- 
cused him of irreverence to an image of Christ , and 
exhorted the princes of Italy to reject and abandon 
the obstinate schismatic * 

During the period of the crusades, the 
Greeks beheld with astonishment and led^e and de 
terror the perpetual stream of cmigra- 


p Memoires de Boucicault, p i c 35 3G. 

q His lourney into the we^t of Europe is sligbtlVi and I belie 
reluctantly, uottced by Chalcoudyles (1 ii c 44~M) and Puci 
(c 14) 

T Aiuraton, Annali d Jtaln, tom xii p 406 John Galeazzo was t 
first and most powerful duke of Milan His connexion withBajai 
w attested by Froi<xird and he contributed to zave and deliver I 
*reiwli captives of Nicopolts 

t!- reception of Manuel at Pans sec Snondaims (Anm 

£reies tom i p 076 677 A D HOO 6) who quotes Jus enal d 
tim 1?"** St Den>8 and Villaret (Hist de rram 


t A short note of Manuel in England, is extracted by Dr Hody from 
a MS at Lambeth, fde Grsecis illustribus, p 14 )G P Imperator, dm 
sariisque et borrenuis paganorum insultibus coarctattis,iitpro cisdetn 
rcsistcntiam triumpbalem perquireret Anelorum Ilegem visitare decrc 
vit, &c Rex (says Walsiiigbam p 364 )nobin apperatd snscepit 
(ut deciiit) tantum Heroa, duxitque Londontns et per miiUns dies 
cxhibiiit (.loriose proexpeiisis hospitii sui solvens, et eum respiciens 
fanto fastigio donatiris He repeats the same in bis Upodi^ma Neiistriie, 
(p 556 1 

u Shakspeare begins and ends the play of Henry IV with that 
pnnre s vow of a crusade, and bis belief that be should die in Jerusalem 
X This fact IS preserved in the Historia Folitica, A D 1391—1478 
published by Martiu Crusius (Turco Grsecia, p 1—43 } The image 
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tion llmt flowed, and continued to flow, from the 
unknown climates of the west The Msits of their 
last emperors removed the veil of separation, and 
thej' disclosed to their ejes the powerful nations of 
Europe, nhom thej’ no longer presumed to brand 
with the name of barbarians The observations of 
Manuel, and his more inquisitive followers, have 
been preserved by a Byzantine historian of the 
times ^ his scattered ideas I shall collect and 
abridge and it may be amusing enough, perhaps 
instructive, to contemplate the rude pictures of 
Germany, France, and England, whose ancient 
and modern state are so familiar to our minds I 
ofGer i Germany (says the Greek Chalcon- 
dyles) is of ample latitude from Vienna 
to tlie ocean , and it stretches (a strange geography) 
from Prague in Bohemia to the nver Tartessus, and 
the Pyrenman mountains * The soil, except in figs 
and olives, is sufficiently fruitful , the air is salu- 
brious , the bodies of the natives are robust and 
healthy , and these cold regions are seldom visited 
with the calamities of pestilence or earthquakes 
After the Scythians or Tartars, the Germans arc the 
most numerous of nations , they are brave and 
patient, and were they united under a single head, 
their force would bo irresistible By the gift of the 
pope they have acquired the privilege of choosing 
the Roman emperor,* nor is any people more de- 
voutly attached to the faith and obedience of the 
Latin patriarch The greatest part of the country 
IS divided among the princes and prelates, but 
Strasburgh, Cologne, Hamburgh, and more than 
two hundred free cities, are governed by sage and 
equal laws, according to the will, and for the ad- 
vantage, of the whole community The use of 
duels, or single combats on foot, prevails among 
them in peace and war , their industry excels in all 
the mechanic arts, and the Germans may boast of 
the invention of gunpowder and cannon, which is 
now diffused over the greatest part of the world 
of Trance, The kingdom of France IS spread 
above fifteen or twenty days' journey 
from German} to Spam, and from the Alps to the 
Bntish ocean , containing many flourishing cities 
and among those Pans, the scat of the king, which 
surpasses the rest in riches and luxury Many 
pnnccs and lords alternately wait in his palace, 
and acknowledge him as their sovereign , the most 
powerful are the dukes of Bretagne and Burgundy 
of whom the latter possesses the wealthy piovincc 
ot h landers, whose harbours are frequented by the 
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ships and merchants of our own, and the more 
remote, seas The French are an ancient and opu- 
lent people and their language and manners, 
though somewhat different, arc not dissimilar from 
those of the Italians Vain of the imperial digbity 
of Charlemagne, of their victories over tlic Saracens, 
and of the exploits of their heroes, Oliver and 
Rowland,*’ they esteem themselves the first of tlie 
western nations , but this foolish arrogance has been 
recently humbled by tbe unfUrtunatc events of f heir 
wars against the English, the inhabitants of the 
British island III Britain, in the 
ocean, and opposite to the shores of ^ 
Flanders, may be considered either ns one or as 
three islands , but the whole is united by a com- 
mon interest, by the same manners, and by a simi- 
lar government The measure of its circumference 
IS five thousand stadia the land is overspread with 
towns and villages though destitute of wine, and 
not abounding in fruit-trees, it is fertile in wheat 
and barley, in honey and w ool , and much cloth is 
manufactured by the inhabitants In populousncss 
and power, in nches and luxury, London,* the me- 
tropolis of the isle, may claim a pre-eminence Over 
all the cities of the west It is situate on the 
Thames, a broad and rapid river, which at the dis- 
tance of thirty miles falls into the Gallic sea, and the 
daily flow and ebb of the tide affords a safe entrance 
and departure to the vessels of commerce Tbe king' 
IS the head of a powerful and tnrbnlcnt aristocracy ; 
his pnncipal vassals hold their estates by a free and 
uiiallerable tenure , and the laws define the limits 
of his authonty and their obedience The kingdom 
has been often afflicted by foreign conquest and 
domestic sedition , but the natives are bold and 
hardy, renowned in arms and victorious in war. 
The form of their shields or targets is derived from 
the Italians, that of their swords from the Greeks , 
the use of the long-bow is the peculiar and decisive 
advantage of the English Their langnagc bears no 
affinity to the idioms of tlie continent in tlie habits 
of domestic life, they aie not easily distinguisbed 
from their neighbours of France , but the most sin- 
gular circumstance of their manners is Ibeir dis- 
regard of conjugal honour and of female cliastity 
In tfaeir mutual visits, as the first acts of hospitality, 
the guest is welcomed in the embraces of tlieir wives 
and daughters, among friends they are lent and 
borrowed without shame , nor are the islanders 
offended at this strange commerce, and its inevi- 
table consequences ^ Informed as we are of tbe 
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customs of old England, and assured of the virtue 
of our mothers, wo may smile at the credulity, or 
resent the injustiee, of the Greek, who must have 
confounded a modest salute ‘ with a criminal 
embrace But his credulity and injustice may 
teach an important lesson , to distrust the accounts 
of foreign and remote nations, and to suspend our 
belief of esery talc that deviates from the laws of 
nature and the character of man < 

Indifference of return, and the victory of 

iiie"ilaiin’C*^’*’ Timour, Manuel reigned many jears 
AD in prospenty and peace As long as 
1402-1417 Bajazet solicited his friend- 

ship and spared lus dorainicns, he was satisfied with 
the national religion , and his leisure was ctnploj cd 
in composing twenty theological dialogues for its 
defence The appearance of the Byzantine am- 
bassadors at the council of Constance c announces 
the restoration of the Turkish power, as well as of 
the Latin church , the conquest of the sultans, Ma- 
homet and Amurath, reconciled the emperor to the 
Vatican , and tlie siege of Constantinople almost 
tempted him to acquiesce in the double procession 
of the Holy Ghost When Martin the fifth ascended 
without a rival the chair of St Peter, a friendly in- 
„ tercourse of letters and embassies was 

Mis ncjioeiations, , , , , 

A D revived between the east and west 
1417— 142 j Ambition on one side, and distress on 
the other, dictated the same decent language of 
charity and peace the artful Greek expressed a 
desire of marrying his six sons to Italian princesses , 
and the Boman, not less artful, despatched the 
daughter of the marquis of Montferrat, with a com- 
pany of noble virgins, to soften, by their charms, 
the obstinacy of the srhismatics Yet under tins 
mask of zeal, a discerning eje will perceive that all 
was hollow and insinrerc in the court and church 
of Constantinople According to the vicissitudes 
of danger and repose, the emperor advanced or re- 
treated , alternately instructed and disavowed his 
ministers , and escaped from an importunate pres- 
sure by urging the duty of inquiry, the obliga- 
tion of collecting the sense of his patriarchs and 
bishops, and the impossibility of convcniiig them at 
a time when the Turkish arms were at the gates of 
his capital From a review of the public transac- 
tions it will appear, that the Greeks insisted on 
three successive measures, a succour, a council, 
and a final re-nnion, while the Latins eluded the 
second, and only promised the first, as a conse- 
quential and voluntary reward of the third But 


vvehave an opportunity of unfolding 
the most secret intentions of Manuel, 
as he explained them in a private conversation with- 
out artifice or disguise In Ins declining age, the 
emperor had associated John Palicologus, thesCcond 
of the name, and the eldest of his sons, on whom he 
devolved the greatest pait of the authonty and 
weight of government One day, in the presence 
only of the historian Pliranza,*’ his favourite cham- 
berlain, he opened to his colleague and successor 
the true pnnciple of his negociations with the pope t 
Our last resource," said Manuel, “ against the 
Turks is their fear of our union with the Latins, of 
the warlike nations of the west, who may arm for 
our relief and for tlinr destruction As often as you 
arc threatened by the miscreants, present this danger 
before their eyes Propose a council , consult on 
the means , but ever delay and avoid the convoca- 
tion of an assembly, which cannot tend either to 
our spiritual or temporal emolument The Latins 
arc proud , the Greeks arc obstinate , neither party 
will recede or retract , and the attempt of a perfect 
union will confinn the schism, alienate the churches, 
and leave us, without hope or defenee, at the mercy 
of the barbarians " Impatient of this salutary lesson, 
the royal youth arose from his seat, and departed in 
silence , and the wise monarch (continues IPhranza) 
casting his eyes on me, thus resumed his discourse 
“ My son deems himself a great and heroic pnnee , 
but, alas I our miserable age docs not aflord scope 
for heroism or greatness His daring spirit might 
have suited the happier times of our ancestors , but 
the present state requires not an emperor, but a 
cautious steward of the last relics of oui fortunes 
Well do I remember the lofty expectations which 
he built on our alliance with Mustapha , and much 
do I fear, that lus rash courage will urge the ruin of 
our house, and that even religion may precipitate 
our downfall " Yet the experience and authonty 
ofManuel preserved the peace, and eluded the coun- 
cil , till, in the seventy-eighth year of his age, and 
in the habit of a monk, he terminated 
his career, dividing his precious mov- 
ables among his children and the poor, his physi- 
cians and his favourite servants Of lus six sons,^ 
Andronicns the second was invested with the pnn- 
cipality of Thessalonica, and died of a leprosy soon 
after the sale of that city to the Venetians and its 
final conquest by the Turks Some fortunate inci- 
dents had restored Peloponnesus, or the Morta, to 
the empire , and in lus more prokperous days, Ma- 


«qnlToca1 the contest and nioiia horror of ChaUondyIca can leave no 
doubt of his meaning; and mistake, (n 40 ) 

« Drasmiis (Ejiist Fausto Andreiino) has a pretty pa»a|!e on the 
Dnelisli fashion of kissin). straiiirers on their arrival and departure, 
froin whence, however he draws no scandalous inferences 
f Perhaps we may apply this remark to the communitj of wives 
amonj the old Britons as it is supposed by Csesar and Dion, (Dion 
ussii», I Ixii tom II p 1007) with Reimar’s ludicinus aiinnlatinii 
Olalieite so certain at first, is become less visible and 
BOnaalous m proportion as we haie studied the manners of that 
gf nnq amoraut peonle 

au C^iicile de Conntance tom ii n 570 and for 
times the AiiiiaN of Snondanii^, the 
volumM twenty first and twent) second 

TOmmesoriheHwiori or rather the Conlinialion ofFleury 


h From his early youth, George Plirinz% or Fhranze^ was employed 
m the service of the state and palace and Hanekius(de Script Byzaiit 
p I c. 40 ) has collerted his life from * is own wrUing^ He was no 
more thin four and twenty years of ipC ot the death of Manuel, who 
recommended turn in the atronge«t terms to Ins siicce<isnr Imprimis 
sero hunc Phranzen tibi comnietidn, qiii mini^travit milii fideliter et 
diligeiiter (Pliranzes 1 ii r I ) '\ et the emperor John was cold, and 
he preferred the service of the despots of Peloponnesus 
t See Phnnzes, 1 ii c 11 While so many manuscripts of the Greek 
on}nini1nreext*intinthehhnrieaofllome,niilan the £scurial, &c it 
w a matter of shame and reproach, that we ahould be reduced to the 
^tin version or abstract of Jimes Pontanu% (ad calcem Theophylact 
Simocattn Ingohtadt, 1601 ) so deficient in accuracy and elegance 
(rabric Bibhot Grrec tom vi p Gl 5-620) 
k See Bucange, Fam Byzaiit p 243—248 
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the sake of multiplying their alliances. Divorces 
•were prohibited by manners rather than by laivs 
Adnlteries vrere punished as rare and inexpiable 
cnuies , nor ivas seduction justified by example and 
fashion *■ 'We may easily discover, that Tacitus in- 
dulges an honest pleasure in the contrast of barba- 
rian virtue -with the dissolute conduct of the Roman 
ladies . yet there are some staking circumstances 
that give an air of truth or at least of probability, 
to the conjugal faith and chastity of the Germans 
Its r*otabi: Although the progress of civilization 

has undoubtedly contributed to as- 
suage the fiercer passions of human nature it seems 
to have been less favourable to the virtue of chas- 
titj, Tvhose most dangerous enemy is the softness of 
the nnnd The refinements of life corrupt while 
they pobsh the intercourse of the sexes The gross 
appetite of love becomes most dangerous vihenit is 
elevated, or rather indeed disguised by senti- 
mental passion The elegance of dress of motion, 
and of manners, gives a lustre to beauty, and 
infiames the senses through the imagination Lux- 
unons entertainments, midmght dances and licen- 
tious spectacles, present at once temptation and 
opportumty to female frailty * From such dangers 
the unpolished vnv es of the barbarians were secured 
bj poverty, solitude, and the painful cares of a 
domestic life The German hots, open on every 
side to the eve of indiscretion or jealousy, were a 
better safeguard of conjugal fidelity, than the walls 
the bolts and the eunuchs of a Persian haram 
To this reason another may be added of a more 
honourable nature The Germans treated their 
women with esteem and confidence, consulted them 
on every occasion of importance and fondly be- 
lieved, that in their breasts resided a sanctity and 
vnsdom more than human Some of these inter- 
preters of fate, such as Velleda, in the Batavian 
war, governed, m the name of the deity, the fiercest 
nations of Germany ° The rest of the’sex, without 
being adored as goddesses were respected as the 
free and equal comparaons of soldiers, associated 
even bv the marriage ceremony to a bfe of toil 
of danger, and of glory.» In the'ir great invasions^ 
the camps of the barbarians were filled with a mul- 
titude of women who remained firm and undaunted 
^idst the sound of arms, the vanous forms of 
destruction, and the bononrahle wounds of their 
sons and husbands » Fainting armies of Germans 
nave, more than once been driven back upon tlie 
enemy , hv the generous despair of the women who 
dreaded death much less than servitude If the 
daj was irrecoverably lost, tbev weU knew bow to 
deliverthemselvcsand theircbildren, with then-own 
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hands, from an insulting' victor p Heroines of such 
a cast may claim our admiration ; but they were 
most assuredly neither lovely, nor very susceptible of 
love Wbilst they affected to emulate the stem 
virtue!, of man, thej must hav e resigned that attrac- 
tive softness, in which prmcipally consists the charm 
and weakness of Tcomtm Conscions pride taught 
the German females to suppress every tender emo- 
tion that stood m competition with honour, and the 
first honour of the sex has ever been that of chastity 
The sentiments and conduct of these high-spinted 
matrons may, at once, be considered as a cause, as 
an effect, and as a proof of the general character 
of the nation. Female courage, however it maj be 
rai'ed hy fanaticism or confirmed hj habit, can be 
only a faint and imperfect imitation of the manly 
valonr that distmgnishes the age or country in 
which it may be found 
The religious svstem of the Germans 
(if the wild opimons of savages can “ 
deserve that name) was dictated by their wants, 
their fears, and their ignorance They adored the 
great visible objects and agents of nature, the sun 
and the moon, the fire and the earth , together with 
those imaginaiv deities, who were supposed to pre- 
side over the most important occupations of human 
bfe They were persuaded, that, by some ndiculous 
arts of divination, they could discov er the will of 
the supenor beings, and that human sacnfices were 
the most precious and acceptable offering to their 
altars Some applause has been hastily bestowed 
on the sublime notion, entertained hy that people, 
of the Deity, whom they neither confined w ithin the 
walls of a temple, nor represented by any human 
figure, but when we recollect, that the Germans 
were unskilled in architecture, and totally unac- 
quainted with the art of sculpture, we shall readih 
assign the true reason of a scruple, which arose not 
so much from a supenontv of reason, as from a want 
of ingenuity. The only temples in Germany were 
dark and ancient groves, consecrated by the rever- 
ence of succeeding generations Their secret gloom, 
the imagined residence of an invisible power, hy 
presenting no distinct object of fear or worship, 
impressed the mind with a still deeper sense of 
religioushorror and the pnests, rude and illiterate 
as they were, had been taught by experience the 
use of every artifice that could preserve aid fortify 
impressions so well suited to their own interest. 

The same ignorance, which renders jtj, 
barhanans mcapable of conceiving or P®** 
embracing the useful restraints of lavt-s exposes 
them naked and unarmed to the blind terrors of 
superstition The Geman pnests, improving this 

Tentdr** £e<troTcd theni*eTTe< and their LluMren, tbcvlcd ofie-eil to 
on condition that thej-s’mold licreceiredas tfaeshreroftLe 
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nuel had fortified the nanew isthmus of six miles' 
M'lth a stone wall and one hundred and fifty-three 
towers The wall was overthrown by the first blast 
of the Ottomans the fertile peninsula might have 
been suffieient for the four younger hi others, Theo- 
dore and Constantine, Demetrius and Thomas , but 
they wasted in domestic eontests the remains of 
their strength , and the least successful of the rivals 
were reduced to a life of dependence in the Byzan- 
tine palace 

Zeii of John The eldest of the sons of Manuel, 
Paia-oioras n jqJjjj Palaeologus the second, was ac- 
1425—1437 knowledged, after bis father’s death, 
as the sole emperor of the Greeks He immediately 
proceeded to repudiate his wife, and to contract a 
new marriage with the princess of Trebizond 
beauty was in his eyes the first qualification of an 
empress, and the clergy had yielded to his firm 
assurance, that unless he might be indulged in a di- 
vorce, he would retire to a cloister, and leave the 
throne to Ins brother Constantine The first, and in 
truth the only, victory of Palaeologus, was over a 
Jew,” whom, after a long and learned dispute, he 
converted to the chnstian faith , and this moment- 
ous conquest is carefully recorded in the history of 
the times But he soon resumed the design of 
uniting the east and west , and, regardless of his 
father’s advice, listened, as it should seem inth sin- 
cerity, to the proposal of meeting the pope in a ge- 
neral council beyond the Adnatic This dangerous 
project was encouraged by Martin the fifth, and 
coldly entertained by his successor Eugenius, till, 
after a tedious negociation, the emperor received a 
summons from the Latin assembly of a new charac- 
ter, the independent prelates of Basil, who styled 
themselves the representatives and judges of the 
catholic church 

Corrnptinn of The Boman pontiff had fought and 
the Latm church conquered in the cause of ecclesiastical 
freedom , but the victorious clergy were soon ex- 
posed to the tyranny of their deliverer, and his 
sacred character was invulnerable to those arms 
which they found so keen and effectual against the 
nvil magistrate Their great charter, the right of 
election, was annihilated by appeals, evaded by 
trusts or commendams, disappointed by reversionary 
grants, and superseded by previous and arbitrary 
reservations " A public auction vi as instituted in 
the court of Rome the cardinals and favourites 
were ennehed \iith the spoils of nations > and every 
country might complain that the most important and 

I Tlie exact luea^ure of the Ilexamihon, from sea to sea was 3800 
orftj, 10 ?, or lower of six Greek feet, tPhranzes, 1 i c 38 ) which wouM 
produce a Greek mile still smaller than tint of 660 French (otm 
nliich iSBssuned by I) Anville as still in use in Turkei Five miles 
•ire cominniil V reckoned for the breadth of the isthmus Stx the Tras iu 
of Span Wheeler, and Chandler oee me travels 
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valuable benefices were accumulated on the heads 
of aliens and absentees Daring their residence at 
Avignon, flie ambition of the popes subsided in the 
meaner passions of avance® and luxury, they 
rigorously imposed on the clergy the tributes of first- 
fruits and tenths , but they freely tolerated the im- 
punity of vice, disorder, and corrnp- schism 
tion These manifold scandals were A n’ 
aggravated by the great schism of the ~ 
west, which continued above fifty years In the 
fnnous conflicts of Rome and Avignon, the vices of 
the rivals were mutually exposed , and their preca- 
rious situation degraded their authority, relaxed 
their discipline, and multiplied their wants and ex- 
actions To heal the wounds, and re- Council of Pisa 
store the monarchy, of the church, the ‘ 
synods of Pisa and Constance p were 
successively convened , but these great 
assemblies, conscious of their strength, resolved to 
vindicate the privileges of the chnstian anstocracy 
From a personal sentence against' two pontiffs, 
whom they rejected, and a third, their acknowledged 
sovereign, whom they deposed, the fathers of Con- 
stance proceeded to examine the nature and limits 
of the Roman supremacy , nor did they separate till 
they had established the authority, above the pope, 
of a general council It was enacted, that, for the 
government and reformation of the church, such as- 
semblies should be held at regular intervals , and 
that each synod, before its dissolution, should ap- 
point the time and place of the subsequent meeting 
By the influence of the court of Rome, the next con- 
vocation at Sienna was easily eluded , but tbe bold 
and vigorous proceedings of the council ofUasii 

of Basil 1 had almost been fatal to the a I) ’ 
reigning pontiff, Eugenius the fourth 
A just suspicion of liis design prompted the fathers 
to hasten the promulgation of their first decree, that 
the representatives of tbe church militant on earth 
were invested with a divine and spintual jurisdic- 
tion overall Christians, without excepting the pope , 
and that a general council could not be dissolved, 
prorogued, or transferred, unless by their free deli- 
beration and consent On the notice that Eugenius 
had fulminated a bull for that purpose, they ven- 
tured to summon, to admonish, to threaten, to cen- 
sure, the contumacious successor of St Peter 
After many delays, to allow time for Their opp„,.i.o„ 
repentance, they finally declared, that, Eugemns iv 
unless he submitted within the term of sixty days, 
he was suspended from the exercise of all temporal 

millionv of p^il florins and the vilue of seven millions more in plate 
and i^els See the Chronicle of John Villani, (] xi c 29 in Mura 
ton a ^llectioD, tom xiii p 765 ) whore brother receited the iccoiint 

tnim the papal treasurers A treasure of six or ciclit millions sterlinir 
m the fourteenth centur} is enormous, and almost tncreclihle 

'“™''l»ndl'l«:ral Protestant, M Ecnfant, has given s fur history 
of councils of Pira, Constincc, and Bssil, iii six volumes in quarto 
of {h“l£;VBoi:^^^^^^ .mperfect, except m theaccouiit 

“Is Of minutes of the council of Basil are preserved 
in the public library, in twelve volumes in folio Basil wasnVreeritx 
MUieniently situate on the Rhine and guarded by tin. arms of tire 

ter.uihetT«ifE?aSr»"'’ ‘“""'"'‘l.tothepress^of 
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and ecclesiastical autliorit^ And to mark tlieir ju- 
risdiction over tlie prince as well as the priest, they 
assumed the government of Avignon, annulled the 
alienation of the sacred patrimonj, and protected 
Rome from the imposition of new taxes Their 
boldness was justified, not only bj the general opi- 
nion of the clergy, but by tlie support and power of 
the first monarchs of Christendom the emperor 
Sigismond declared himself the servant and pro- 
tector of the synod , Gerroanj and Franct adhered 
to their cause , the duke of Milan vv as the enemy of 
Eu genius , and he was driven from the Vatican by 
an insurrection of the Roman people Rejected at 
the same time by his temporal and spiritual subjects, 
submission was his only choice by a most humili- 
ating bull, the pope repealed his own acts, and rati- 
fied those of the council , incorporated his legates 
and cardinals with that venerable body , and seemed 
to resign himself to the decrees of the supreme legis- 
lature Tlieir fame pervaded the countries of the 
east, and it was in their presence that Sigismond 
received the ambassadors of the Turkish sultan,*^ 
who laid at his feet twelve large vases, filled with 
robes of silk and pieces of gold The 
win* theGreekj, fathers of Basil aspired to the glory of 
i43f_?^37 reducing the Greeks, as well as the 
Bohemians, within the pale of the 
church , and their deputies invited the emperor and 
patriarch of Constantinople to unite with an as- 
sembly which possessed the confidence of the western 
nations Palxologus was not averse to the pro- 
posal, and his ambassadors were introduced with 
due honours into the catholic senate But the choice 
of the place appeared to he an insuperable obstacle, 
since he refused to pass the Alps, or the sea of 
Sicily, and positively required that the synod should 
be adjourned to some convenient city in Italy, or 
at least on the Danube The other articles of 
tins treat) were more readily stipulated it was 
agreed to defray the travelling expenses of the 
emperor, with a train of seven hundred persons,* 
to remit an immediate sum of eight thousand du- 
cats' for the accommodation of the Greek clergy, 
and in his absence to grant a supply of ten 
thousand ducats, with three hundred archers and 
some galleys, for the protection of Constantinople 
The city of Avignon advanced the funds for the 
preliminary expenses, and the embarkation was 
prepared at Marseilles with some diificulty and ^ 
delaj { 


In his distress the friendship of Pa- 
lasologus was disputed by the ecclesi- embwks m the 
aslical powers of the west, but tiic a d 1437, 
dexterous activity of a monarch pre- ^ 

vailed over the slow debates and inflexible temper 
of a lepublic The decrees of Basil continually 
tended to circumscribe the despotism of the pope, 
and to erect a supieme and perpetual tribunal in the 
church Eugenius was impatient of the yoke , and 
the union of the Greeks might afibrd a decent pre- 
tence for translating a rebellious synod fioni the 
Rhine to the Po The independence of the fathers 
was lost if thej passed the Alps Savoy or Avignon, 
to which they acceded with reluctance, were de- 
scribed at Constantinople as situate far beyond the 
pillars of Hercules," the emperor and his cleigy 
were apprehensive of the dangers of a long naviga- 
tion , the) were offended bj a haughty declaration, 
that after suppressing the new heresy of ,the Bohe- 
mians, the council would soon eradicate the old 
heresy of the Greeks " On the side of Eugenius, 
all was smooth, and yielding, and respectful and 
he invited the Bjzantine monarch to heal by his 
presence the schism of the Latin, as well as of the 
eastern, church Ferrara, nc<ir the coast of the 
Adriatic, was proposed for their amicable interview, 
and with some indulgence of forgerj and theft, a 
surreptitious decree vv as procured, which transferred 
the synod, with its own consent, to that Italian 
city Nine galleys were equipped for this service 
at Venice, and in the isle of Candia , their diligence 
anticipated the slower vessels of Basil the Roman 
admiral was commissioned to burn, sink, and de- 
stroy ,r and these pnestly squadrons might have 
encountered each other in the same seas where 
Athens and Sparta had formerly contended for the 
pre-eminence of glory Assaulted by the impor- 
tunity of the factions, who were ready to fight for 
tlie possession of his person, PalsLologus hesitated 
before he left his palace and country on a perilous 
experiment His father’s advice still dwelt on his 
memory and reason must suggest, that since the 
Latins were divided among themselves, they could 
nev er unite in a foreign cause Sigismond dissuaded 
the unseasonable adventure, bis advice was im- 
partial, since be adhered to the council , and it was 
enforced by the strange belief, that the German 
Crosar would nominate a Greek his heir and suc- 
cessor in the empire of the west • Even the Turk- 
ish sultan was a counsellor whom it might be unsafe 


T This Turkish cnibas< 3 « attested on1> by Crantzni* is rehtf 
with some doubt b> the annalist Snondaiius A D 1433 No 2^ ton 
I p 824 

t Syroptilus, p 19 In this list, the Greeks appear to have exceede 
file rent numbers of the clerpnr and laity which afterwirds attended tli 
enincror and ratriarcti but which are not clearl\ specided bv tfie{;res 
wiesiarch The 75 000 florins which they asked in this nc^jciation < 
the nope (p 9 ) were more than they could hope or want 
* I u*c tiidiflerend) the words ducat and florin which deriie thei 
former from the duXea of Milan the latter from the repnt 
l»cyr/7orMcr These p^Id pieces the first that were coined in Kill 
jwriiaps in the I^tm world may be compared in weight and value t 
one third of the LiijrhOi jnnnea 

il* ef the lAtm icvion of Phranze* we read a long Grce 
nerni**il!r nf Geocgc of Trchizond who adnses the era 

whumiii treits with contempt Ui 
assembly oflUil the biroarians DfGuUlaiidGerffliny,wh 


had conspired to transport the chair of Peter beyond the Alps 
ot (say^ he) ere aai tuv fxettk troi tn vodov ef (0 twv ifpocAexuv 

•’qkwv KOI irepa rodnpan' efo^oval Was Constantinople unprovided 
with a mip' 

a Syropiilus (p 2 G» 31 ) attests his own indignation and that of Ins 
^nntr} men and the Basil deputies who excused the rash declaratiou, 
could neither deny nor liter an act of the council 

7 Condotmieri the Popes nephew and admiral expressly declared 
oTi opivfiov exei 'topo tow tlowa iwa rro\eMnff|f oirow oi tvpU ra hot- 
tpya Tnt Swvodovy koi ei divfjfiq Karaven koi aptauiot; The navil 
ornen of the ^jnod were less peremptory and till the hostile squid 
rons appeared both parties tried to conceal their quarrel from the 
Greeks ’ 

* Sy rnpiilus mentions the hopes of Paloenlogus (p 36 ) and the last 
advKeof Sigisniond, (p 57) At Corfu the Greek emperor wa^ni'lnined 
or nil friend’s death had he 1 nown it sooner he would have ratQrn*‘d 
home, (p *5 ) 
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to trust, but whom it was dangerous to oflend 
Amurath was unskilled in the disputes, but he was 
apprehensive of the union, of the Christians From 
his own treasures, he offered to relieve the wants of 
the Byzantine court , yet lie declared with seeming 
magnanimity, that Constantinople should be secure 
and inviolate, in the absence of her sovereign > The 
resolution of Palseologus was decided by the most 
splendid gifts and the most specious promises he 
washed to escape for a while from a scene of danger 
and distress , and after dismissing with an ambigu- 
ous answer the messengers of the council, be de- 
clared his intention of embarking in the Roman 
galleys The age of the patriarch Joseph was more 
susceptible of fear than of hope , he trembled at the 
perils of the sea, and expressed his apprehension, 
that his feeblevoice, with thirty perhaps of his ortho- 
dox brethren, would be oppressed in a foreign land 
by the power and numbers of a Latin synod He 
yielded to the royal mandate, to the ilattenng as- 
surance, that he would be heard as the oracle of 
nations, and to the secret wish of learning from Ins 
brother of the west, to deliver the church from the 
yoke of kings The five a oss~beai a s, or dignita- 
ries, of St Sophia, were bound to attend his i 
person , and one of these, the great ecclesiarch or 
preacher, Sylvester Syiopulus,' has composed a free 
and curious history •» of the false union « Of the 
clergy that reluctantly obejed the summons of the 
emperor and the patriarch, submission was the first 
duty, and patience tlie most useful virtue In a 
chosen list of twenty bishops, we discover the metro- 
politan titles of Heraclea and Cyzicus, Nice and 
Nioomedia, Ephesus and Trebizond, and the per- 
sonal merit of Mark and Bessarion, who, in the 
confidence of their learning and eloquence, were 
promoted to the episcopal rank Some monks 
and philosophers were named to display the science 
and sanctity of the Greek church and the service 
of the choir was performed by a select band of 
singers and musicians The patriarchs of Alexan- 
dria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, appeared by their 
genuine or fictitious deputies, the primate of 
Russia represented a national church, and the 
Greeks might contend with the Latins in the ex- 
tent of their spmtual empire The precious vases 

tanhs ofiensiones et detrimenta pv.tanS Thraffi™! "■ 

IS liken ise mentioned by Syropuliis fn « 1 a” 

Iht? tap'Sto'ta'rS'nS, ">"* »• 

«. «.a TOU na-a etfappei 

Oeiattt nuTov dovkeiar irapa top /Soo.Xe, U In oo? v y® ototc 
beendlIBciilt for him to have - liate 


of St Sophia were exposed to the winds and weaves, 
s that the patriarch might officiate with becoming 
1 splendour , whatever gold the emperor could pro- 
cure, was expended in the massy ornaments of his 
bed and chariot / and while they affected to main- 
tain the prosperity of their ancient fortune, they 
quarrelled for the division of fifteen thousand ducats, 
the first alms of the Roman pontiff After the ne- 
cessary preparations, John Palmologus, with a nu- 
merous tram, accompanied by his brother Demetrius, 
and the most respectable peisons of the church and 
state, embarked in eight vessels with sails and 
oars, which steered through the Turkish straits of 
Gallipoli to the Archipelago, the Morea, and the 
Adnatic Gulfe 

After a tedious and troublesome na- tnumniiii 
vigation of seventy-seven days, this '“•''J itvemcc, 
religions squadron cast anchor before Feb 
Venice, and their reception proclaimed the jo} 
and magnificence of that powerful republic In the 
command of the world, the modest Augustus had 
never claimed such honours from his subjects as 
were paid to Ins feeble successor by an independent 
state Seated on the poop, on a lofty throne, he 
received the visit, or, in the Greek style; the arlora- 
iton, of the doge and senators •> They sailed in the 
Bucentaur, which was accompanied by twelv e stately 
galleys the sea was overspread with innumerable 
gondolas of pomp and pleasure , the air resounded 
with music and acclamations, the mariners, and 
even the vessels, were dressed in silk and gold , and 
in all the emblems and pageants, the Roman eagles 
were blended with the lions of St Mark. The tri- 
umphal procession, ascending the great canal, 
passed under the bridge of the Rialto , and the 
eastern strangers gazed with admiration on the 
palaces, the churches, and the populousncss of a 
city, that seems to float on the bosom of the waves * 
They sighed to behold the spoils and trophies with 
which It had been decorated after the sack of Con- 
stantinople After an hospitable entertainment of 
fifteen days, Paircologus pursued his journey by 
land and water from Venice to Ferrara and, on 
I tins occasion, the pride of the Vatican was tempered 
by policy to indulge the ancient dig- 
nity of the empeior of the east He '"nib'as 

f ‘''eortl'odox collection of tlie coonci s ^ 


diir In modern Greek, iroi \ot «s x dZm.T... """it® 
of words nor can any reasoning of CreSon tile *''® 

abdicated hi.offfce, (sectiii 330 -^ 0 ) «“I««rcli had 

by time and retirement, and, althou h avL...! “oled 

IS never intemperate is often partial he 

* H 2 


Veniraand Ferrira iscniitained in the fourth seclmn^fti m ^imri® 
KdcT^T" blfo" e 

rc^eiteVtehe dlsJoTDe'ie';^^^^^^^^ he 

ablerenption of the emperor and p’atrurcii both'at Ve*!f Iioiioiir. 

1 The astonishment of a Greek prince and a Tr..;-!. A i 

rnoires dc Philippe dc Commev [ »« S T« vV? .u' Amb-issador (Me 
abundantly prove, tint in the 'iiftpenth i”* I**® '‘Rl't of Venire 
most splendid of the Christian cihes pJr the anlJ i’‘ 
at Venice, see Sj ropulus, (p 87 ) spoils of Constantinople 
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made bis entry on a hlacli horse , but a milk-wbite 
steed, ^vbose trappings w ere embroidered w ith golden 
^ eagles, was led before bim, and the eanopy was 
borne over bis head by the pnnees of Este, the sons 
or kinsmen of Nicholas, marquis of the city, and a 
sovereign more powerful than himself Palieologus 
did not alight till be reached the bottom of the 
staircase the pope advanced to the door of the 
apartment , refused bis proffered genuflection , and, 
after a paternal embrace, conducted the emperor to 
a seat on his left-hand Nor would the patriarch 
descend from bis galley, till a ceremony, almost 
equal, bad been stipulated beta ecn the bishops of 
Rome and Constantinople The latter was saluted 
by his brother with a kiss of union and chanty 
nor would any of the Greek ecclesiastics submit to 
kiss the feet of the western pnmate On the open- 
ing of the synod, the place of honour in the centre was 
claimed by the temporal and ecclesiastical chiefs , 
and it was only by alleging that Ins predecessors 
had not assisted in person at Nice or Chalcedon, 
that Eugcnius could evade the ancient precedents 
of Constantine and Maruan After much debate, 
it was agreed that the right and left sides of the ' 
church should he occupied by the two nations, j 
that the solitary chair of St Peter should be raised ' 
the first of the Latin line , and that the throne of 
the Greek emperor, at the head of Ins clergy, should 
bo equal and opposite to the second place, tlie va- 
cant seat of the emperor of the west ' 

Cotmci of the festivity and form had 

Um'S? r«ron treaty, 

and Florence fl'® Greeks Were dissatislicd with their 

^o?t s-® journey, with themseh es, and with the 

s” ®f emis- 

saries had painted him in a prosperous 
state , at the bead of the pnnees and prelates of 
Europe, obedient at his voice, to beliei e and to arm 
The thin appearance of the universal synod of Fer- 
rara betrayed his weakness , and the Latins opened 
the first session with only five archbishops, eighteen 
bishops, and ten abbots, (he greatest part of whom 
were the subjects or countrymen of the Italian pon- 
tiff Except the duke of Burgundy, none of tlic 
potentates of the west condescended to appear in 
person, or by their ambassadors , nor was it possi- 
ble to suppress (he judicial acts of Basil against the 
dignity and person of Eugenius, which were finally 
concluded by a new election Under these circum- 
stances, a truce or delay was asked and granted, till 


PalA-oIogns could expect from the consent of the 
Latins some temporal reward for an unpopular 
union , and after the first session, the public pro- 
ceedings were adjourned above six months The 
emperor, with a chosen band of his favourites and 
jantsnt tes, fixed his summer residence at a pleasant 
spacious monastery, six miles from Ferrara , forgot, 
in the pleasures of the chace, the distress of the 
church and state , and persisted in destroying the 
game, without listening to the just complaints of the 
marquis or the husbandman ” In the mean while, 
his unfortunate Greeks were exposed to all the 
miseries of exile and poverty , for the support of 
each stranger, a monthly allowance was assigned of 
three or four gold flonns , and although the entire 
sum did not amount to seven hundred florins, a long 
arrear was repeatedly incurred by the indigence or 
policy of the Roman court" They sighed for a 
speedy deliverance, but their escape was prevented 
fay a triple chain a passport from their superiors 
was required at the gates of Ferrara , the govern- 
ment of Venice had engaged to arrest and send 
back the fugitives, and inevitable punishment 
awaited them at Constantinople excommunication, 
fines, and a sentence, which did not respect the sa- 
cerdotal dignity , that they should be stripped naked 
and publicly whipped *> It was only by the altema- 
tive of hunger or dispute that the Greeks could be 
persuaded to open the first confcience , and they 
yielded with extreme reluctance to attend from 
Ferrara to Florence the rear of a flying synod This 
new translation was urged by inevitable necessity , 
the city was visited by the plague, the fidelity of 
the marquis might he suspected, the mercenary 
troops of the duke of Milan were at the gates , and 
as they occupied Romagna, it was not without diffi- 
culty and danger that the pope, the emperor, and 
the bishops, explored their way through the unfre- 
quented paths of the Apennine p 
Y et all these obstacles were surmounted by time 
and policy The violence of the fathers of Basil 
rather promoted than injured the cause of Euge- 
nius the nations of Europe abhorred the schism, 
and disowned the election, of Felix the fifth, who 
was successively a duke of Savoy, a hermit, and a 
pope, and the great pnnees were gradually re- 
claimed by bis competitor to a favourable neutrality 
and a firm attachment The legates, with some re- 
spectable members, deserted to the Roman army, 
which insensibly rose in numbers and reputation ' 


1411^ VI* "'Rnefl for forty ei„lit years ( A D 1393— 

1M_M1 ) ® '* Murafori (Antichita Eslense, torn ii p 
of'tlM *“ ‘he stranpe dresses 

and their^rds enPLii" A***' ''"5‘h of lh«^ 
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n The Greeks ohtained, with much jdiHicuItj that instead of nroii 
sions, money should be distributed four florins per month to the per 
'’'’2'®!"'’!’'® ”">‘t and three florins to their servants, witii^an 
I ”.1*^ “i® *mpcror, twenty five to the patriarch 

‘ '® prince or despot Demetrius The payment of the 
^t monffi nmonnted to 691 florins, a sum which will not allow us to 
on?u® orery condition (Syrnpulus, p 104 1051 

?"r }'f«o'‘' V..®®'"'’®® “>®®® »" ar.is"of four month, ,n 
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the council of Basil was reduced to tliirty-nine 
bishops, and three hundred of the infenor clergy " 
while the Latins of Florence could produce the 
subscriptions of the pope himself, eight cardinals, 
two patriarchs, eight archbishops, fifty-two bishops, 
and forty-five abbots, or chiefs of religious orders 
After the labour of nine months, and the debates of 
twenty-five sessions, they attained the advantage 
and glory of the re-union of the Greeks Four 
principal questions had been agitated between the 
two churches 1 The use of unleavened bread in 
the communion of Christ’s body 2 The nature of 
purgatory 3 The supremacy of the pope And, 4 
The single or double procession of the Holy Ghost 
The cause of cither nation was managed by ten 
theological champions the Latins were supported 
by the incKhaustiblc eloquence of cardinal Julian 
and Mark of Ephesus and Bessarion of Nice were 
the bold and able leaders of the Greek forces We 
may bestow some praise on the progress of human 
reason, by observing, that the first of these ques- 
tions was vow treated as an immaterial rite, which 
might innocently vary with the fashion of the age 
and country With regard to the second, both 
parties were agreed in the belief of an intermediate 
state of purgation for the venial sms of the faithful , 
and whethci their souls were punfied by elemental 
fire was a doubtful point, which in a few years 
might be coni eniently settled on the spot by the 
disputants The claims of supremacy appeared of 
a more weighty and substantial kind, 3 et by the 
orientals the Roman bishop had ever been respected 
as the first of the five patriarchs , nor did they 
scruple to admit, that his junsdiction should be 
exercised agreeable to the holy canons , a vague 
allowance, which might be defined or eluded by oc- 
casional conicniencc The procession of the Holy 
Ghost from the Father alone, or from the Father 
and the Son, was an article of faith which had sunk 
much deeper into the minds of men , and in the 
sessions of Ferrara and Florence, the Latin addition 
of jfihoque was subdivided into two questions, whe- 
ther it were legal, and whether it were orthodox 
Perhaps it may not be necessary to boast on this 
subject of my own impartial indifierence , but I 
must think that the Greeks were strongly supported 
bj the prohibition of the council of Chalcedon, 
against adding any article whatsoever to the creed 
of Nice, or rather of Constantinople » In earthly 
affairs, it is not easy to conceive how an assembly 
of legislators can bind their successors invested with 
powers equal to their oivn But the dictates of 
inspiration must be true and unchangeable nor 


j should a private bishop, or a piovincial synod, have 
I presumed tolnno^ate against the judgment of the 
I catholic church On the substance of the doctrine, 
I the controversy w as equal and endless reason is 
confounded by the procession of a deity , the gos- 
pel, which lay on the altar, was silent, the various 
texts of the fathers might be corrupted by fraud 
or entangled by sophistry , and the Greeks were 
Ignorant of the charaeters and writings of the Latin 
saints * Of this at least we may' be sure, that neither 
side could he convinced by the arguments of their 
opponents Prejudice may be enlightened by rea- 
son, and a superficial glance may be rectified by a 
"dear and more perfect view of an object adapted to 
our faculties But the bishops and monks had been 
taught from their infancy to repeat a form of mys- 
terious words , their national and personal honour 
depended on the repetition of the same sounds , and 
their narrow minds were hardened and inflamed by 
the acrimony of a public dispute 
While they were lost in a cloud of 
dust and darkness, the pope and empe- Greeks 

ror were desirous of a seeming union, which could 
alone accomplish the purposes of their interview , 
and the obstinacy of public dispute was softened by 
the arts of private and personal negociation The 
patriarch Joseph had sunk under the weight of age 
and infirmities, his dying \oice breathed the coun- 
sels of chanty and concord, and his %acant be- 
nefice might tempt the hopes of the ambitious clergy 
The ready and active obedience of the archbishops 
of Russia and Nice, of Isidore and Bessanon, was 
prompted and recompensed by their speedy promo- 
tion to the dignity of cardinals Bessanon, in the 
first debates, had stood forth the most strenuous and 
eloquent champion of the Greek church , and if 
the apostate, the bastard, was reprobated by his 
country,' he appears in ecclesiastical story a rare 
example of a patriot who w as recommended to court- 
favour by loud opposition and well-timed compli- 
ance With the aid of his two spintual coadjutors, 
the emperor applied his arguments to the general 
I situation and personal characters of the bishops, 
and each was successively moved by authonty and 
example Their revenues were in the liands of the 
Turks, their persons in those of the Latins , an epis- 
copal treasure, three robes and forty ducats, was 
soon exhausted ” the hopes of their return still de- 
pended on the ships of Venice and the alms of 
Rome and such was their indigence, that their 
arrears, the payment of a debt, would be accepted 
as a favour, and might operate as a bribe * The 
danger and relief of Constantinople might excuse 


of the Latins wns a;reraviit<>d ti\ their T shame 

recoiid council of Niro, withJI/woue in iFie 

forperj ' (p 173) >" the Nicene creed A palpable 

. nr *7. (said an eminent Greek) e.r vaor Aariiar .. 


t See the polite altercation of Markand ‘fiJJirinn 
257) who never dissemhles the tjees of hiTSw^mrtv'^nnH 
praises the virtues of the Latins ” and fairly 

>. a.-. . « .• ^ 



gowns &c By teachin„ one and twentv 

farion himself had collected forlv told 

bishop had expended twenty eAt nr lii» * n'®’ 

and the remainder at Constantinople fSj ropi?fe n ^127 1^* 
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some prndcnt and pious dissimulation , and it was 
insinuated, that the obstinate heretics who should 
resist the consent of the east and west, would he 
abandoned in a hostile land to the revenge or jus- 
tice of the Homan pontiffs In the first private 
assembly of the Greeks, the formulary of union was 
approied by twenty- four, and rejected by twehe, 
members , but the iii e cross-beai ei s of St Sophia, 
who aspired to represent the patriarch, were disqua- 
lified by ancient discipline, and their right of lot- 
ing was transferred to an obsequious train of monks, 
grammarians, and profane laj men The will of the 
monarch produced a false and senile unanimitj, 
and no more than two patriots had courage to speak 
their own sentiments and those of their countrj 
Demetrius, the emperor’s brother, retired to Venice, 
that he might not be witness of the union , and 
Mark of Ephesus, mistaking perhaps Ins pnde for 
bis conscience, disclaimed all communion with tlic 
Latin heretics, and avowed himself the champion 
and confessor of the orthodo\ creed * In the treat} 
between the two nations, set oral forms of consent 
were proposed, such as might satisfy the Latins, 
srithout dishonouring the Greeks and they weighed 
the scruples of words and sjllables, till the theolo- 
gical balance tiembled with a slight preponderance 
in fasour of the Vatican It was agreed, (I must 
entreat the attention of the reader,) that the Holy 
Ghost proceeds from the Father and the Son, as 
from one principle and one substance , that he pro- 
ceeds ly the Son, being of the same nature and sub- 
stance, and that he proceeds from the Father and 
the Son, by one spiration and production It is less 
diificultto understand the articles of tbe preliminary 
treaty , that the pope should defray all the expenses 
of the Greeks in their return home , that he should 
annually maintain two galleys and three hundred 
soldiers for the defence of Constantinople , that all { 
the ships which transported pilgnms to Terusalem 
should be obliged to touch at that port , that as 
often as they were required, the pope should fur- 
nish ten galleys for a year, or twenty for six months , 
and that he should powerfully solicit the princes 
of Europe, if the emperor had occasion for land- 
forces 

Eii!:enius dp The same } ear, and almost the same 

’’A'i)**im''’ da}, weie marked by the deposition 
June as of Eugenins at Basil , and, at Flo- 
rence, by his re-nnion of the Greeks and Latins 
In the former synod, (which he styled indeed an 
assembly of daimons,1 the pope was branded with 


had aub%ribed the act of union (p 383 ) vet he relates some snspiciou 
hy u',Tliirtorian*'D' I'rihery and corruption ape positiiely atfirmci 

P'feously express their own fears of exile am 
1, P *06) «n6 they were strongly ino*e< 

“y the emperors threat*, (p 2 B 0 ) 

popular and orthodox protester a ravoiiriti 
hiir quiet on the fool clntli of tlie emperor's throne 

withiinllmnh.*^i"'“' **'® “t of union was reading 

« the lashes of the rojal a? 

(toVl?,"’,!'’.' ‘he Pone* in Munlopi’s Collection 
been depel t a. 1,1 IV appear to luvi 

and In hi* eneoue***" ®*®''’P**f' H'* situation, exposed to the woric 

k “testraiiit and is a utedle 

«»it,nt the ecrcrnonv'Jrihr,V''’ '"'’h '**’'* "'*''*«* ■" **■« 

. me ecremoo} of the union He was eorapelleil to do both , am 


the guilt of simony, perjury, tyranny, heresy, and 
schism and declared to be incorrigible in bis 
vices, unworthy of any title, and incapable of hold- 
ing any ecclesiastical office In the ne union of the 
latter he was revered as the true and Greeks at Fio 
holv vicar of Christ, who after a sepa- a V i438 
ration of six hundred years had recon- ® 

cilcd the catholics of the east and west in one fold, 
and under one shepherd The act of union was 
subscribed by the pope, the emperor, and the princi- 
pal members of both churches , even by those who, 
like Syropulus,*> had been depnved of the right of 
voting Two copies might have sufficed forthccitst 
and west, but Eugenius was not satisfied, unless 
four authentic and similar transcripts were signed 
and attested as the monuments of Ins Mctory ■= On 
a memorable day, the sixth of July, the successors 
of St Peter and Constantine ascended their thrones , 
the two nations assembled in the cathedral of Flo- 
rence, their representatives, cardinal Julian and 
Bessarion archbishop of Nice, appeared in the pul- 
pit, and, after reading in their respectne tongues 
the act of union, they mutually embraced, in thc 
ndme and the presence of their applauding brethren 
The pope and his ministers then officiated according 
to the Romm liturgy , the creed was chanted with 
the addition of jihoque , the acquiescence of the 
Greeks was poorly excused by their ignorance of 
the harmonious, but inarticulate, sounds ,* and the 
more scrupulous Latins refused any public celebra- 
tion of the Byzantine nte Yet the emperor and 
his clergy were not totally unmindful of national 
honour The treaty was ratified by their consent 
It was tacitly agreed that no innovation should be 
attempted in their creed or ceremonies they spared 
and secretly respected the generous firmness of 
Mark of Ephesus , and, on the decease of the pa- 
triarch, they refused to elect his successor, except 
in the cathedral of St Sophia In the distnbution 
of public and private rewards, the li- riieir rptumin 
beral pontiiT exceeded their hopes and *5° d"i 4 <io'''’ 
his promises the Greeks, with less Feb i 
pomp and pnde, returned by the same road of Fer- 
rara and Venice , and their reception at Constmti- 
nople was such as will be described in the following 
chapter * The success of the first tnal encouraged 
Eugenius to repeat the same edifying scenes , and 
the deputies of the Armenians, the Maronites, the 
Jacobites of Syna and Egypt, the Nestorians and 
the iEthiopians, weic successnely introduced, to 
kiss the feet of the Roman pontiff, and to announce 


sSo-Sl^) n» submission to the emperor, (p 

•u' "f “U'on ran at pre ent be produred Of 

V (fi'ent Rome, and the remainder at 

norence Boin^a, Venice and London ) nine have been examined 
bj on accurate critic, (M He Brequipi^ ) who condemns them for the 
variety and imperfections of the Greek si^ature^ Yet seieral ofthese 
I ^bich were subscribed at Flo 

renee before (26th August 1439 ) the final separation of tlie pope and 
^peiyr (Metnoires de 1 Aeadetnie des Inscription*, tom xliii p 287 

d II mv Se crtc o«rn/ioc edoKovv ^cdiof (Syropnl p 297 ) 
radnrTof ^”**‘‘* coiiiersed It Bologna with the amha*. 

pciors or England and atjer some questions and inswers, these imnir. 
strangers laughed at the pretended union of Florence (Syropiil p 
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tlie obedience and the orthodoxy of the east These 
oriental embassies, unknown in the countiies which 
they presumed to repiesent,^ diffused over the west 
the fame of Eugenius and a clamour was artfully 
propagated against the remnant of a schism in 
Switzerland and Savoy, which alone impeded the 
harmony of the chnstian world The vigour of 
opposition was succeeded by the lassitude of de- 
spair the council of Basil was silently dissolved) 
cind FoelK, renouncing the tiara, again withdrew 
to the devout or delicious hermitage of Ripaille ^ 

Finii jieace of ^ general peace was secured by niu- 

the rhurch, tual acts of obliv lon and indemnity 

A I) 144D ideas of reformation subsided the 
popes continued to exercise and abuse their eccle- 
siastical despotism , nor has Rome been since dis- 
turbed b} the mischiefs of a contested election 

Slate of tiie jounicys of tlircc emperors u ere 

Greek laiii^iiage unavailing for then temporal, or per- 
uopie""*'^"*' haps their spiritual, salvation, bnt 
they were productiye of a beneficial 
consequence , the revival of the Greek, 
learning in Italj, from whence it was piopagated to 
the last nations of the west and north In their 
lowest servitude and depression, the subjects of the 
Byzantine throne were still possessed of a golden 
key that could unlock the treasures of antiquity , 
of a musical and prolific language, that gives a soul 
to the objects of sense, and a body to the abstrac- 
tions of philosophy Since the barriers of the mo- 
narchy, and even of the capital, had been trampled 
under foot, the vanous barbarians had doubtless 
corrupted the form and substance of the national 
dialect, and ample glossaries have been composed, 
to interpret a multitude of words of Arabic, Turk- 
ish, Sclavonian, Latin, or Fiench origin • But a 
purer idiom was spoken in the court and taught in 
the college , and the flourishing state of the lan- 
guage IS desciibed, and perhaps embellished, by a 
learned Italian,*' who, by a long residence and noble 
marriage,* w as naturalized at Constantinople about 
thirty 3 ears before the Turkish conquest “The 
vulgai speech,” says Philelphus,™ “ has been de- 
praved by the people, and infected by the multitude 
of strangers and merchants who every day flock to 

f So niimtorj, orrallier «o KibiiIou«,are these re unions nfi),* 

"verVwiihou? snored the n 

haVc^Jsint:"r«np^‘.aT XUhich fill ’te” , '‘"'J Florence I 
eenth tomes of the edition of VenToJ and arc 

Cede, tom MI ) and the continiiator of Fleiirv ttSm <®'‘'''o‘l'eque 
trord^ to wliicU, m Wtarwn 


the city and mingle with the inhabitants It is fiom 
the disciples of such a school that the Latin lan- 
guage received the versions of An&totle and Plato , 
so obscuie in sense, and in spirit so poor But the 
Greeks who have escaped the contagion, arc those 
whom we follow , and they alone are worth}' of our 
imitation In familiar discourse, they' still speak the 
tongue of Aristophanes and Euripides, of the histo- 
rians and philosophers of Athens , and the stylo of 
their writings is still more elaborate and correct 
The persons who, bj their birth and oflices, arc at- 
tached to the Byzantine court, are those who main- 
tain, with the least alloy, the ancient standard of 
elegance and purity , and the native graces of lan- 
guage most conspicuously shine among the noble 
matrons, who arc excluded from all intercourse with 
foreigners With forcigneis do I say’ They live 
retired and sequestered from the eyes of their fcllovr- 
citizens Seldom are they seen in the streets , and 
when they leave their bouses, it is in the dusk of 
evening, on visits to the churches and their nearest 
kindred On these occasions, they' arc on horseback, 
covered with a veil, and encompassed by their pa- 
rents, their husbands, or their servants 
Among the Greeks, a numerous and opulent 
clergy w'as dedicated to the service of religion 
their monks and bishops have ever been distin- 
guished by the gravity and austerity of then man- 
ners nor were they div erted, like the Latin priests, 
by the pursuits and pleasures of a secular, and even 
military', life After a large deduction for the time 
and talents that were lost in the devotion, the lazi- 
ness, and the discord, of the church and cloister, 
the more inquisitive and ambitious minds would 
explore the sacred and profane erudition of thcir na- 
tive language The ecclesiastics presided over the 
education of youth , the schools of philosophy and 
eloquence were perpetuated till the fall of the em- 
pire , and it may be aflirmed, that more books and 
more knowledge were included within the walls' of 
Constantinople, than could be dispersed over the 
extensive countries of the west “ But „ 

. m Comparison of 

an impor^tant distinction has been al- Greeks mid 

ready noticed the Greeks were sta- 

tionary or retrograde, while the Latins were ad- 

k The Life of Francis Philelphus, a sophist, proud, restless, and ra 
’'“.I"*? ‘I'lioeiitly coroiiosed by Launcelot, (MemoirM dc 
I Aradeniie des In«criiitions tom x p ‘fen -751 ) and TirSh, 
^i^ria della Letteratiiri Italiana, tom vii p 282—204 1 for the most 
jrart from his own letters His elaborate writings, md those of Ins 

«!! SK' S.'SiS,''"'” ““ 

^tiful, and wealthy and her nohle family was allitd to the 
ofGinoa and the emperors of Constantinople worns 

i f’2 lU'l”*’ ■'•iRUi depranta non sit ,ti loniiiintiir tnio« 

aceliam tempestate ut Aristophanes comicns sul Eiirimrs tr, 
ut oratorcs omnes, ut liistoringriplii, ut pliilosonlii ^ 
autem homines ct dnctiiis et craenditius Nim'i in iiilin 
sermonis dif,nitatem atque eirgantiam relinehaiit ... 
kobiles muheres qu.bu^s c«m‘’nXm ^t om^n/n'i 
Krims commerciiim, merus ille ac puriis Gnceonm 
Wtiis (Pliilciph Epist ad ann 1461 aiud SiS.o™ I 
He observes in another passage, uxor ilia’ mea Theoilnra inS ^ 

admodiim moderatV et siiavi et raixime Am^ ®™‘ 
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vancing with a rapid and progressne motion The 
nations were excited by the spirit of independence 
and cmnlation , and even the little 'norld of the 
Italian states contained more people and industry 
than the decreasing circle of the Byzantine empire 
In Europe, the lower ranks of society were relieved 
Irom the yoke of feudal servitude , and freedom is 
the fust step to curiosity and knowledge The use, 
however rude and corrupt, of the Latin tongue had 
been preserved by superstition , the nnivcrsities, 
from Bologna to Oxford,’’ were peopled with thou- 
sands of scholars , and their misguided ardour might 
he directed to more liberal and manly studies In 
the resurrection of science, Italy was the first that 
cast away her shroud , and the eloquent Petrarch, 
by his lessons and his example, may justly be ap- 
plauded as the first harbinger of day A purer 
style of composition, a more generous and rational 
strain of sentiment, flowed from the study and imi- 
tation of the writers of ancient Rome , and the dis- 
ciples of Cicero and Virgil approached, with re- 
verence and love, the sanctuarj of their Grecian 
masters In the sack of Constantinople, the French, 
and even the Venetians, had despised and destroyed 
the works of Ljsippus and Homer the monuments 
of art may he annihilated by a single blow , but the 
immortal mind is renewed and multiplied by the 
copies of the pen , and such copies it was the am- 
bition of Petrarch and his friends to possess and 
understand The arms of the Turks undoubtedly 
pressed the flight of the muses , jet we may tremble 
at the thought, that Greece might have been over- 
whelmed, with her schools and libraries, before 
Europe had emerged from the deluge of barbarism, 
that the seeds of science might have been scatteicd 
by the winds, before the Italian soil was prepared 
for their cultivation 

Revival of the learned Italians of the 

fifteenth century have confessed and 
applauded the restoration of Greek 
literature, after a long oblivion of many hundred 
years Yet in that country, and beyond the Alps, 
some names are quoted , some profound^ scholars, 
who in the darker ages were honourably distin- 
guished by their knowledge of the Greek tongue , 
and national vanitj has been loud in the praise of 
such rare examples of erudition Without scruti- 
nizing the merit of individuals, truth must observe, 
that their science is without a cause, and without 
an effect , that it was easy for them to satisfy them- 
selves, and their more ignorant contemporancs , and 


y At the end of the fifteenth eenlury there existed ill Europe abo 
fiuy uiiiversiti^ and of these the foundation of ten or tirelve is pn 

were crowded in proportion to their scarcil 
ISolozna contain*^ 10 nnn eiiifiAisf* di 


fiAiA. Vll 7 w cfowoca in proportion to iiicir scarcii 

Bologna contained 10 000 students, chiefly of the civil law In theyi 
. 1?™'“"' «t Oxford had decreased from 30 000 to GOOOschola 
erMs?..".!?'"*i"^ Britain, vol ir p 4T8 ) V et even this i 

vmity ** '“P"'" of the members of the ui 

professedly treat of the restoration of t 
IMv fde r-rl- *1“ ‘'T «« Hodiiis, Dr Humphr 

onim liistsuS^l h. r" Grace Eitersrumqiie liumai 

Kia dX « t. *“ Jsebe octavo )ontfl irabosc 

-1«1 Theoir^S “”r“®''*'"'‘?'" P 3M-377 tom vil p 1 
ofiVIi«IenaenioY*/«f.’"?^'““^.“*. ‘’*”"‘"'**®’’'’’'*e, but the lilirari 
r In Calabria^ oii» *','P'”‘’”fy ®f * modern and national historian 
roplXXmaXSjfi™ r®®"* "eebatur coloniis Gre 

1 leia, remansit qnedam hogue seteris cogoitio {Hodius, p 2 ) 


that the idiom, which they had so marvellously ac- 
quired, was transcribed in few manuscripts, and 
was not taught in any university of the west In a 
corner of Italy, it faintly existed as the popular, or 
at least as the ecclesiastical, dialect ' The first im- 
pression of the Done and Ionic colonies has never 
been completely erased the Calabrian churches 
were long attached to the throne of Constantinople , 
and the monks of St Basil pursued their studies in 
mount Athos and the schools of the cast Calabria 
was the native country of Barlaam, who has already 
appeared as a sectary and an ambassador, and 
Barlaam was the first who revived, be- Lessons of Bar 
yond the Alps, the memory, or at least ^ 
the writings, of Homer' He is de- 
scribed, by Petrarch and Boccace,' as a man of a 
diminutive stature, though truly great in the mea- 
sure of learning and genius , of a piercing discern- 
ment, though of a slow and painful elocution For 
many ages (as they aflirm) Greece had not produced 
his equal in the bpowicdgc of history, grammar, and 
philosophy , and his merit was celebrated in the at- 
testations of the princes and doctors of Constanti- 
nople One of these attestations is still extant, 
and the emperor Cantacuzene, the protector of 
his adversaries, is forced to allow, that Euclid, 
Aristotle, and Plato, were familiar to that pro- 
found and subtle logician “ In the court of 
Avignon, he formed an intimate connexion with 


Petrarch,* the first of the Latin scholars , and 
the desire of mutual instruction was the principle of 
their literary commerce The Tuscan 
applied himself with eager cunositj inirrii, 
and assiduous diligence to the study * ® 
of the Greek language , and in a laborious struggle 
with the dryness and difficulty of the first rudiments, 
he began to reach the sense, and to feel the spint, 
of poets and philosophers, whose minds were con- 
genial to his own But he was soon deprived of 
the society and lessons of this useful assistant 
Barlaam relinquished his fruitless embassy , and, 
on his return to Greece, he rashly provoked the 
swarms of fanatic monks, by attempting to substi- 
tute the light of reason to that of their nav el After 


a separation of three years, the two friends again 
met in the court of Naples but the generous pupil 
renounced the fairest occasion of improvement , and 
by his recdmniendation Barlaam was finally settled 
in a small bishopric of his native Calabria ^ The 
manifold avocations of Petrarch, love and friend- 
ship, his vanous correspondence and frequent jour- 


H were eraaicated by the Romanv, it was nvived and perpetuated by 
the rooiilu of St Basil who possessed seven convents at Rosanno alone 
(Gtannone I«ioria di Napoli lorn i p 530 ) 
a Ii Barbari (sa}8 Petrarch, the French and Germans) vix, non dicam 
libros sell nnmen Bom»i -iiidiveruiit Perliaps, in that respect, the 
thirteenth century was less happy than the age of Cliarlema.ne 
I XV c 6 ' Boccace de Genealog Deorum, 

a Cantacuzene, I ii c 38 

a For the connexion of Petrarch and Barlaam and the two inter, 
views, at Avipnn in I33<1 and at Naples in 1312, see the excellent 

MemoireasurraVle dePetrarniie,tom } p 406-410 tom ii p 7S-7T 

""■''“n* rot'roi'. was the old Locri in the 
and by mrruptirin Hiemciuni, Gerare 
the Thediiesopumof 

none aeTriiil™ ',’“1*“^ *"to poierty, since eien the church was 
poor jet the town still contains 3000 inhabitants (Swinbnrni, p 340 ) 
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nejs, the Roman laurel, and his elaborate composi- 
tions in prose and verse, in Latin and Italian, 
diverted him from a foreign idiom , and as he ad- 
vanced in life, the attainment of the Greek language 
M as the object of his wishes rather than of his hopes 
When he was about fifty years of age, a Byzantine 
ambassador, his fnend, and a master of both tongues, 
presented him with a copy of Homer, and the 
answer of Petrarch is at once expressive of Ins elo- 
quence, gratitude, and regret After celebrating 
the generosity of the donor, and the value of a gift 
more precious in his estimation than gold or rubies, 
he thus proceeds “Your present of the genuine 
and original text of the divine poet, the fountain of 
all invention, is worthy of yourself and of me 
you have fulfilled your promise, and satisfied my 
desires Yet jour liberality is still imperfect with 
Homer }ou should have given me yourself, a guide, 
who could lead me into the fields of light, and dis- 
close to my wondering eyes the specious miracles 
of the Iliad and Odyssey But, alas ' Homer is 
dumb, or I am deaf, nor is it in my power to enjoy 
the beauty which I possess I have seated him by 
the side of Plato, the prince of poets near the prince 
of philosophers , and I glory in the sight of my 
illustrious guests Of their immortal writings, 
whatever had been translated into the Latin idiom 
I had alreadj acquired , but, if there be no profit, 
there is some pleasure, in beholding these venerable 
Greeks in their proper and national habit I am de- 
lighted with the aspect of Homer , and as often as 


I embrace the silent volume, I exclaim with a sigh 
illustrious bard ' with ivhat pleasure should I lister 
to thy song, if my sense of hearing were not obstruct 
ed and lost by the death of one friend, and in the 
much-lamented absence of another Nor do I yet de- 
spair , and the example of Cato suggests some com- 
fort and hope, since it was in the last period of age 
that he attained the knowledge of the Greek letters 
orsnccace, The prize which eluded the efforts ol 
A D 1360, &c Petrarch, was obtained by the fortune 
and industry of his friend Boccace,“ the father ol 
the Tuscan prose That popular water, who de- 
rives his reputation from the Decameron, a hun- 
dred noiels of pleasantry and love, may aspire to 
the more serious praise of restoring m Italy the 
study of the Greek language In the year one thou- 
sand three hundred and sixty, a disciple of Barlaam 
whose name was Leo, or Leontius Pilatus, was de-! 
tamed in his way to Avignon by the advice and 
hospitality of Boocace, who lodged the .stranger in 
his house, prevailed on the republic of Florence to 
allow him an annual stipend, and devoted his lei- 
sure to the first Greek professor, who taught that 
language in the western countries of Europe The 

IX 2 )" Don^ArHom” raiTn V7n"nl!ynnm (Famil 

demilum, wd ex ipsis Greet eloquii i?*™ T'"'?"*" ol’'®" 

praSuxit iii,.enio Sine tiiil ince 

injmo veto c„o apnd i]|um siirdiis sum mutin 

volo, ne ,-epe illi.m "mplexn* 
a For the Itfeni.d ttritinpi , ? BoS 
died in I375. Fahnems(nibliot Utii?mediiX^ and 

and Tinbosehi (tom v p 83 439^51 T ■S" ' J* 248, «ir ) 
turns, \etston\ imitations of his nmch are 
ashamed to ceramunieate that trifling, a\,d P~tond\lou4Vork to 


appearance of Leo might disgust the 
most eager disciple , he was clothed in 
the mantle of a philosopher, or a men- 
dicant , his countenance was hideous , 
his face was overshadowed with black 


Leo Pilatns, 
first Greek pro. 
fessor at Flo. 
rence and in the 
west, 

A D 

1360-1363 


hair, bis beard long and uncombed, his deport- 
ment rustic , Ins temper gloomy and inconstant , 
nor could he grace his discourse with the ornaments, 
or even the perspicuity, of Latin elocution But 
his mind was stored with a treasure of Greek learn- 
ing , history and fable, philosophy and grammar, 
were alike at his command , and he read the poems 
of Homer in the schools of Florence It was from 
Ins explanation that Boccace composed and trans- 
senbed a literal prose version of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, which satisfied the thirst of Ins friend Pe- 
trarch, and winch perhaps, in the succeeding cen- 
tury, was clandcstinelj used by Laurentius Valla, 
the Latin interpreter It was from his narratives 
that the same Boccace collected the matenals for 
his treatise on the genealogy of the heathen gods, a 
work, in that age, of stupendous erudition, and 
which he ostentatiously sprinkled with Greek cha- 
racters and passages, to excite the w-onder and ap- 
plause of his more ignorant readers <> The first steps 
of learning are slow and laborious , no more than 
ten votaries of Homer could be enumerated in all 
Italy , and neither Rome, nor Venice, nor Naples, 
could add a single name to this studious catalogue 
But their numbers would have multiplied, their pro- 
gress would have been accelerated, if the inconstant 
Leo, at the end of three years, had not relinquished 
an honourable and beneficial station In his passage, 
Petrarch entertained him at Padua a short time , 
he enjoyed the scholar, but was justly oflended with 
the gloomy and unsocial temper of the man Dis- 
contented with the world and with himself, Leo 
depreciated his present enjoyments, while absent 
persons and objects were dear to his imagination 
In Italy he was a Thessalian, in Greece a native of 
Calabria , in the company of the Latins he disdained 
their language, religion, and manners , no sooner 
was he landed at Constantinople, than he again 
sighed for the wealth of Venice and the elegance of 
Florence His Italian friends were deaf to his im- 
portunity , he depended on their curiosity and in- 
dulgence, and embarked on a second voj'age , but 
on Ins entrance into the Adriatic, the ship was 
assailed by a tempest, and the unfortunate teacher, 
who like Ulysses had fastened himself to the mast," 
was struck dead by a flash of lightning The hu- 
mane Petrarch dropfatear on his disaster, but he 
was most anxious to learn whether some copy of 
Eunpides or Sophocles might not be saved from the 
hands of the mariners « 


^iciiniioly npppirs ' 

b Bocc-ice indiil„es an hnnest laiiity, Ostentatinma n 

carminn ailwripsi lure iitnr men rnmim i Grcca 

aciliret inter t!trn<iCos clraicis uti^arniinihu? Nn^h 
ontiiim Pihliim.«.c (de GenealoRM S™ , N"""® ‘so fii, ni„ Lc 
tlionsrh nonr forhotten h-i* nm tlimii li ihl?,’. * 5 ^ «»orkwliicli, 
c Lennlius, or Le., Pihti" , 

2-11 )nnd the Abbe de Side (ViL arffirn. - fP 

e70-G-3)wliolinsveryhapni}vraULlit IhiT i‘""’j",' P C85-<534 
ner of his original ' ^ “nd dtamatic man. 
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FoundabonofUie rudimeiits of Greek 

Greek language in learninc, wliicli Pctrarcli had encoa- 
llaly by Manuel , 

Ch^soiorax, raged and Boccace had planted, soon 
A D 1390—1415 ^,mjgred and expired The succeed- 
ing generation was content for a while with the im- 
provement of Latin eloquence , nor was it before the 
end of the fourteenth centurj , that a nen and per- 
petual flame was rekindled in Italy '' Previous to 
his own journey, the emperor Manuel despatched 
his en\oys and orators to implore the compassion of 
the western princes Of these envoys, the most 
conspicuous, or the most learned, was Manuel 
Chrysoloras,* of noble birth, and whose Roman an- 
cestors are supposed to hav e migrated with the great 
Constantine 4.fter visiting the courts of France 
and England, where he obtained some contributions 
and more promises, the enioy was invited to assume 
the olHce of a professor, and Florence had again 
the honour of this second invitation By his know- 
ledge, not only of the Greek, but of the Latin, 
tongue, Chry soloras deserved the stipend, and sur- 
passed the expectation, of the republic His school 
was frequented by a crowd of disciples of every 
rank and age , and one of these, in a general his- 
tory, has described his motiies and Ins success 
“ At that time,” says Leonard Aretin,* “ I was a 
student of the enil law , but my soul was inflamed 
w ith the loi e of letters , and I bestow ed some appli- 
cation on the sciences of logic and rhetoric On 
the arrival of Manuel, I hesitated whether I should 
desert my legal studies, or relinquish this golden 
opportuDitv , and thus, in the ardour of youth, I 
communed with my own mind — ^Wilt thou be want- 
ing to thyself and thy fortune ’ Wilt thou refuse to 
be introduced to a familiar converse with Homer, 
Plato, and Demosthenes ^ with those poets, philo- 
sophers, and orators, of whom such wonders arc 
related, and who are celebrated by every age as the 
great masters of human science ^ Of professors and 
scholars in civil law , a sufficient supply will always 
be found in our universities, but a teacher, and 
such a teacher, of the Greek language, if he once 
be suffered to escape, may never afterwards be re- 
tries cd Cons meed by these reasons, I gas e myself 
to Chry soloras , and so strong was my passion, that 
the lessons which I had imbibed in the day were 
the constant subject of my nightly dreams Attbc 
same time and place, the Latin classics were ex- 


plained by John of Ravenna, the domestic pupil oi 
Petrarch '■ the Italians, who illustrated their age 
and country, were formed in this double school , 
and Florence became the fruitful seminary of Greek 
and Roman erudition i The presence of the em- 
peror recalled Chrysoloras from the college to the 
court, but he afterwards taught at Pavia and Rome 
with equal industiy and applause The remainder 
of his life, about fifteen years, was divided between 
Italy and Constantinople, between embassies and 
lessons In the noble oflice of enlightening a foreign 
nation, the grammanan was not unmindful of a 
more sacred duty to his prince and country, and 
Emanuel Chrysoloras died at Constance on a public 
mission from the emperor to the council 

After his example, the restoration „ . 

- . ^ . r -r. . The Greeks in 

of the Greek letters in Italy was itniv, 
prosecuted by a senes of emigrants, 
who were destitute of fortune, and endowed with 
learning, or at least with language From the terror 
or oppression of the Turkish arms, the natives of 
Thcssalonica and Constantinople escaped to a land 
of freedom, curiosity, and wealth The synod in- 
troduced into Florence the lights of the Greek 
church and the oracles of the Platonic philosophy 
and the fugitives who adhered to the union, had the 
double merit of renouncing their country, not only 
for the Christian, but for the catholic cause A 
patriot, who sacriGccs his party and conscience to 
the allurements of favour, maybe possessed how- 
ever of the private and social virtues be no longer 
hears the reproachful epithets of slave and apostate , 
and the consideration vvhieb be acquires among hia 
new associates, will restore in his own eyes the 
dignity of bis character The prudent conformity 
of Bessarion was rewarded with the Cardinal jk«sa 
Roman purple be fixed his residence 
in Italy, and the Greek cardinal, the titular patri- 
arch of Constantinople, was respected as the chief 
and protector of his nation ^ his abilities were 
exercised in the legations of Bologna, Venice, Ger- 
many, and France , and liis election to the chair of 
St Peter floated for a moment on the uncertain 
breath of a conclave' His ecclesiastical honours 
diffused a splendour and pre-eminence over his 
literary merit and service his palace was a school , 
ns often as the cardinal visited the Vatican, he was 
attended by a learned train of both nations of 


d Dr Hody (p 54 ) is aii;;ry vith Leonard Aretin Guarinu^ Paultis 
Joiius for affirming that the Greek letters were restored in Italy 
post sepfingentos annos as if says he they had floiiriMied till the 
end of the seventh century The«e writers most probably reckoned 
from the last period of the exarchate and the presence of the Greek 
magtstntes and troops at Ra\eiina and Home must have preserved, id 
Some deg:ree, the use of their native tnii{;tie 
e See the article of Dmamiel or Manuel Chrj soloras in Hod} (p 
12--54 ) and Tirabovchi (tom vn p II3--1I8) The precise date of 
Ins arrival floats Ijetweeii the }ears 1300 and 1400 and is only confined 
b} the reign of Bniiifate I\ 

f Tile name of ^retinus has licen assumed hy five or six natives of 
wrerro in Tuscan} of whom the most f imons and the roost worthless 
lived m t^ sixteenth centurv Leouardiis Briinus Aretinns the dis. 
ciple of Clirv sntons was a tiiiguist on orator and an historian the 
*“^**c> four successiv c popes and the cluncellor of the republic 
of Florence, where he died A D 1444 at the ofsevent} five 
(riroric Bibhol raedii iEvi, tom i p l90, Ecc Tirabcnchi tom vii 
P 33—38 ) 

*1*® pvssa;*;© in Aretin Cnmmentario Kenim suo Tempore id 
V apud Hodfiim p 28—30 * 

In this domestic discipline Petrarch, who loved the youth, often 


complains of the eager curiosity, restless temper, and proud feeling^ 
which announce the }.eniiis and hlory of a riper a^e (Memoires sur 
Petnrqiie tom iit p 700—709) 

I Hinc Gneca, Latmacqiie scholoe exortse sunt, Guariiio Philelpho, 
Leonardo Aretino Caroloqtie ac plerisque aliis tanquam ex eqiio Tro. 
ano prodeiintibus quorum emulatioiie niulta ingenta demceps ad 
aiidem exeitata sunt (Platiin in Boiuficio 1\ } Another Italian 
writer adds the names of Paultis Petrus VerLcriiis Omniboniis Viti 
eentms, Pog^iii Fnnciscus Barbanis, &.c But 1 question whether 
a rigid chronolugv would allow Chrysoloras all these eminent scholars 
(Hodiiis p 25—27 £cc ) 

k See in Hod} the article of Bessarion, (p 130—177) Theodore 
Gaza, George of Trebizond and the rest of the Greeks whom 1 have 
named or omitted are inserted in their proper chapters of his Icano'd 
work See likewise Tiraboschi, iii the Ist and 2iid partsoftlie sixth tome 
1 The cardinals knocked at liis door hut his conclavist refused to 
interrupt tile studies of Bessarion * Nicholas, said he * thy respect 
has cost thee a liat, and me the tiara 
m Such as Ccor^e of Trehizond Theodore Gaza Argiropiilu* An 
dmuicus of Thessalnntca Philclphu*, Po,«}.ius Bloiidiis Nicholas 
Perrot, Valla Campanus Platina, 8cc Vtri(sa}s Hod} with the pious 
zeal of a scholar) nullo levo penturi, (p 156 ) 
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fa\ Durable temper of their countrymen, bad assumed 
a jurisdiction e\en in temporal concerns, nliicli the 
magistrate could not venture to exercise , and the 
Itaiigbtj warrior patiently submitted to the lash of 
correction, when it was inflicted, not by anj human 
pow er, but by the immediate order of tlic god of 
war* The defects of civil policy were sometimes 
supplied bj the interposition of ecclesiastical autho- 
ritj The latter was constantly exerted to maintain 
silence and decency in the popular assemblies , and 
w as sometimes extended to a more enlarged con- 
cern for the national w elfare A solemn procession 
was occasionally celebrated in the present countries 
of Mecklenburgh and Pomerania The unknown 
symbol of the Emth, covered with a thick sell, was 
placed on a carnage drawn by cows , and in this 
manner llic goddess, whose common residence was 
in die isle of Rugen, sisited several adjacent tribes 
of her worshippers During her progress the sound 
of war was hushed, quarrels were suspended, arms 
laid aside, and the restless Germans had an oppor- 
tunity of tasbngtbe blessings of peace and harmonj * 
The u uce of God, so often and so ineifectually pro- 
claimed by the clergy of the clcsenth century, was 
an obvious imitation of this ancient custom " 

But the influence of religion was far 
in war . , . „ 

more pow erful to inflame, than to mo- 
derate, the fierce passions of the Gennans Interest 
and fanaticism often prompted its ministers to sanc- 
tify the most daring and the most unjust enterpnses, 
bj the approbation of Heai en, and full assurances 
of success The consecrated standards, long res ered 
in the groies of superstition, were placed in the 
front of the battle ,* and the hostile army was de- 
voted with dire execrations to the gods of war and 
of thunder ^ In the faith of soldiers (and such were 
the Germans) cow ardice is the most unpardonable 
of sins A bras e man was the worthy favourite of 
their martial deities, the wretch, who had lost his 
shield, was alike banished from tlic religious and 
the CIS il assemblies of his countrymen Some tribes 
of the north seem to have embraced the doctrine of 
transmigration,* others imagined a gross paradise of 
immortal drunkenness » All agreed, that a life spent 
in arms, and a glorious death in battle, were the 
host preparations for a happy futurity, either in j 
this or in another w orld 

The bara« immortality so vainly promised 

bj tliepnests, was, in some degree, con- 
ferred bj the bards That singular order of men has j 
most desen edlj attracted the notice of all who ha> e i 
attempted to investigate the antiquities of the Celts, 
the Scandinavians, and the Germans Their genius 
and character, as well ns the reverence paid to that 


n ‘ ’’’"Cit Germsnia. c 40 

htiiMa ' * ^ ^ These standards were oiil} the heads of ■ 
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important office, have been suificienilj illustrated 
But wc cannot so easily express, or even conceive, 
the enthusiasm of arms and glory which thej kin- 
dled in the breast of their audience Among a 
polished people, a taste for poetrj is rather an amuse- 
ment of the fancy, than a passion of the soul And 
J ct, wlien in calm retirement w e peruse the combats 
desenbed bj Homer or Tasso, we are insensibly 
seduced by the fiction, and feel a momentary glow 
of maitial ardour But how faint, how cold is the 
sensation which a peaceful mind can receive from 
solitarj studj ' It was in the hour of battle, or m 
tlie feast of victorj,that the bards celebrated the 
glorj of heroes of ancient days, the ancestors of 
those warlike chieftains, who listened w ith trans- 
port to their artless but animated strains The view 
of arms and of danger heightened the effect of the 
military song , and the passions which it tended to 
excite, the desire of fame, and the contempt of 
dcatli, w ere the habitual sentiments of a German 
mind ^ 

Such was the situation, and such caii<cs winrh 
were the manners, of the ancient 
Germans Their climate, their want 
of learning, of arts, and of laws, their notions of 
honour, of gallantry, and of religion, their sense of 
freedom, impatience of peace, and thirst of cntcr- 
pnse, all contributed to form a people of mihtaiy 
heroes And jet wc find, that, during more than 
two hundred and fifty jears that elapsed fiom the 
defeat of Varus to the reign of Deems, these formi- 
dable barbarians made few considerable attempts, 
and not any material impression, on the luxurious 
and enslaved provinces of the empire Their pro- 
gress was checked by their want of arms and 
discipline, and their fury was div erted by the in- 
testine divisions of ancient Germany 

I It has been observed, with inge- " »nt of arms 
nuity, and not without truth, that the command of 
iron soon gives a nation the command of gold ' 
But the rude tribes of German} , alike destitute of 
both those valuable metals, were reduced slowly to 
acquire, bj their unassisted strength, the possession 
of the one as well as the other The face of a 
German army displaj'ed their povertj of iron 
Swords, and the longer kind of lances, they could 
seldom use Their /Viiwicffi (as thej called them in 
their own language) were long spears headed with 
a sharp but narrow iron point, and which, as occa- 
sion required, they either darted from a distance, 
or pushed in close onset With this spear, and w itli 
a shield, their cav airy was contented A multitude 
of darts, scattered' with incredible force, were an 
addiUonal resource of the infantrj Their military 


Si wl the rank of Deinod.icus iii lie Phieacnn 

Tyrteueinto the fainting Spnrlins 
theiimp ™„nfi that the Grccka nnd the Gemaiia were 

ananan, ™,F,l ™ a ' might be spared, if our anti 
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men applauded by themselves and the public , and 
ivhose writings, now oierspread with dust, were 
popular and useful in their on n times I shall not 
attempt to enumerate the restorers of Grecian Iite- 
lature in the fifteenth century, and it maj be suf- 
ficient to mention with gratitude the names of 
Theodore Gaza, of George of Trebizond, of John 
Argyropulus, and Demetnus Chalcondyles, who 
taught their native language in the schools of 
Their faults and Florence and Rome Their labours 
merits Were not inferior to those of Bessanon, 

whose purple they revered, and whose fortune was 
the secret object of their envy But the lives of 
these grammarians were humble and obscure they 
had declined the lucrative paths of the church , 
their dress and manners secluded them from the 
commerce of the world , and since they were con- 
fined to the merit, they might be content with the 
rewards, of learning From this character, Janos 
Lascansn will deserve an exception His eloquence, 
politeness, and impenal descent, recommended him 
to the French monarchs , and in the same cities he 
was alternately employed to teach and to negociate 
Duty and interest prompted them to cultivate the 
study of the Latin language and the most success- 
ful attained the faculty of writing and speaking 
■with iluencj and elegance in a foreign idiom But 
they ever jretained the inveterate vanity of their 
country , their praise, or at least their esteem, was 
reserved for the national writers, to whom they 
owed their fame and subsistence , and they some- 
times betrajed their contempt in licentious criticism 
or satire on Virgil’s poetry and the oratoiy of 
Tully 0 The superiority of these masters arose from 
the familiar use of a living language , and their 
first disciples were incapable of discerning how far 
they had degenerated from the knowledge, and even 
the practice, of their ancestors A vinous pronun- 
ciation,? which they introduced, was banished from 
the schools by the reason of the succeeding age 
Of the power of the Greek accents they were igno- 
rant, and those musical notes, which, from an Attic 
tongue, and to an Attic ear, must have been the 
secret soul of harmony, were to their eyes, as to our 
own, no more than minute and unmeaning marks, 
in prose superfluous, and troublesome in verse 
The art of grammar they truly possessed the valu- 
able fragments of Apollonius and Herodian were 
transfused into their lessons, and their treatises of 
syntax and etymology, though devoid of philosophic 
spirit, are still useful to the Greek student In the 


founded the Grcek'^rone^ " f'*Ronie*and' Pwis'll^ 1 ”“ >'« 

Heleftposlerily in Frai^, but the conntf d 

numerous branches derive the name nf Ti.rJr and their 

rn.,e m the thirteenth century 3flhetererT 

(Ducaiit.e, Fam Byzant p 224-MO ) “ ‘ “ Gfesk emperor 

preeerted ^nd rcSIre"bj”Fraiici^u?FVor^^^^^ aSamst Tully, ire 
names than Grieculiis nieptiisetimptuUn, Mlod^ n 
times, an L,n,.hsh critic has accused the ^neiil o^ ^ ”V'’ 
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shipwreck of the Byzantine libraries, each fugitive 
seized a fragment of treasure, a copy of some autho< , 
nho, without his industry, might have perished the 
transcripts were multiplied by an assiduous, and 
sometimes an elegant, pen , and the text was cor- 
rected and explained by their own comments, oi 
tlioscof the elder scholiasts The sense, though not 
the spirit, of the Greek classics, was interpreted {o 
tlie Latin world the beauties of style evaporate in a 
version , butthejudgment of Theodore Gaza selected 
the more solid works of Aristotle and Theophrastus, 
and their natural histones of animals and plants open- 
ed a nch fund of genuine and experimental science 
Yet the fleeting shadows of meta- ThePiatomc 
physics were pursued with more cun- philosophy 
osity and ardour After a long oblivion, Plato was 
revived in Italy by a venerable Greek,s who taught 
in the house of Cosmo of Medicis While the synod 
of Floiencc was involved in theological debate, some 
beneficial consequences might flow from the study 
of his elegant philosophy his style is the purest 
standard of the Attic dialect, and Ins sublime 
thoughts are sometimes adapted to familiar conver- 
sation, and sometimes adorned with the richest 
colours of poetry and eloquence The dialogues of 
Plato are a dramatic picture of the life and death 
of a sage , and, as often as he descends from the 
clouds, his moral system inculcates the love of truth, 
of our countrj, and of mankind The precept and 
example of Socrates recommended a modest doubt 
and liberal inquiry and if the Platonists, with blind 
devotion, adored the visions and errors of their di- 
vine master, their enthusiasm might correct the dry 
dogmatic method of the Peripatetic school So 
equal, yet so opposite, are the merits of Plato and 
Anstotle, that they may be balanced in endless con- 
troversy , but some spark of freedom may be pro- 
duced by the collision of adverse servitude The 
modern Greeks were divided between the two sects 
with more fury than skill they fought under the 
banner of tbeir leaders , and the field of battle was 
lemoved in their flight fiom Constantinople to Rome 
But this philosophical debate soon degenei ated into 
an angry and personal quarrel of grammarians , 
and Bessanon, though an advocate for Plato, pro- 
tected the national honour, by interposing the advice 
and authority of a mediator In the gardens of the 
Medici, the academical doctnne was enjoyed by the 
polite and learned but tbeir philosophic society 
was quickly dissolved , and if the writings of the 
AtUc sage were perused in the closet, the more 


Bjserred i more classicil proDUnciation, w collected 

Havcrcamp,(2 \ oh in octavo. Lued BaV itiR 1" f " ? 
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powerful Stagyrite continued to reign the oracle of 
the church and school ^ 

Emulation and ^ represented the hteranr 

^gnss of iiie merits of the Greeks , yet it must be 
confessed, that they were seconded 
and surpassed by the ardour of the Latins Italy 
was divided into many independent states, and 
at that time, it was the ambition of pnnees and 
republics to vie with each other in the encou- 
ragement and reaard of literature The fame of 
>ichoiasV Nicholas the fifth « has not been 
A B 1447-1455 adequate to his merits From a ple- 
beian origin be raised himself by his virtue and 
learning the character of the man prevailed over 
the interest of the pope , and he sharpened those 
weapons which were soon pointed against the Roman 
church * He had been the friend of the most emi- 
nent scholars of the age he became their patron , 
and such was the humility of his manners, that the 
change was scarcely discernible cither to them or to 
himself If he pressed the acceptance of a liberal 
gift, it was not as the measure of desert, but as the 
proof of benevolence and when modest merit de- 
clined his bounty , “ accept it,” would he say with 
a consciousness of his own worth , “ ye will not 
always have a Nicholas among you ” Theinfiuence 
of the holy see pervaded Chnstendom , and he ex- 
erted that influence in the search, not of benefices, 
but of books From the ruins of the Byzantine 
libraries, from the darkest monasteries of Germany 
and Britain, he collected the dusty manuscripts of 
the waters of antiquity, and wherever the original 
could not be removed, a faithful copy was trans- 
cribed and transmitted for his use The Vatican, 
the old repositoiy for bulls and legends, for super- 
stition and forgery, was daily replenished with more 
precious furniture, and such was the industry of 
Nicholas, that in a reign of eight years, he formed a 
library of five thousand volumes To his munifi- 
cence the Latin world was indebted for the versions 
of Xenophon, Diodorus, Polybius, Thucydides, 
Herodotus, and Appian , of Strabo’s Geography, of 
the Iliad, of the most valuable works of Plato and 
Aristotle, of Ptolemy and Theophrastus, and of the 
fathers of the Greek church Tht example of the 
„ , . Roman pontill was preceded or imi- 

renzoof Medicis tatcu by a Florentine merchant, who 
A D 1428-1492. ty,g j-epublic Without arms 

r Tile utatp of the Platonic philosophy in Italy, is illustrated by Boi 
Tin, (Mem de 1 Acad dee Inscriptions, tom ii p 715—729 ) ana Tira 
boschi, (tom VI p 1 p 259 — ^288 ) 

s See the Life of Nichohs V by two contemporary authors Janottus 
Manettus (tom in p ii p BOj — 962.) and Vespasian of Florence (tom 
xxr p 267— 290 ) in the collection of Muratori and consult Tiralna. 
dll (tom ai p I p 46— 52 109 ) aud Hody in thearticles of Theodore 
Gara George of Trebizond, &e 

t Lord Bnhiigbroke observes with truth and spirit that the popes in 
this instance were worse politicians than the muftis, and that the charm 
winch had bound mankind for so many ages was broken by the magi 
nans themselves (Letters on the Study of History, 1 vl p 105 166 
octavo edition 1770) 

” ®e* the literary history of Cosmo and Lorenzo of Mcdieis luTira 
boschi (tom ai p i 1 i c 2.) who liestows a due measure of praise on 
nipbuiiso of Arragon king of Naples the dukes of Milan, Ferrara 
uriiino tec Tlie republic of Venice has deserved the least from the 
gratitude of sdinlars. 

P ’ P 101)from the preface of Janus Lascaris 
Aiai.f Anthology printed at Florence 1494 Latebant (says 

AllmVi"— "Ptttl Hodium p 249) in 
enim Ij«rans ,n ItallamreimrtaviL MiWrat 

P« m Laureulius ilte Aledices in Grsciam ad inquircudos simui. 


and without a title Cosmo of Mtdicis « was the 
father of a line of princes, whose name and age are 
almost synonymous with the restoration of learning, 
his credit was ennobled into fame , his riches were 
dedicated to the service of mankind , he corresponded 
at once with Cairo and London and a cargo of 
Indian spices and Greek books w as often imported 
in the same vessel The genius and education of 
Ins grandson Lorenzo rendered him not only a patron, 
but a judge and candidate, in the literary race In 
his palace, distress was entitled to relief, and merit 
to reward , his leisure hours were delightfully spent 
in the Platonic academy he encouraged the emu- 
lation of Demetrius Chalcondyles and Angelo 
Politian , and his active missionary Janus Lascaris 
returned from the East with a treasure of two hun- 
dred manuscripts, fourscore of which were as yet 
unknown in the libraries of Europe ” The rest of 
Italy was animated by a similar spirit, and tlic pro- 
gress of the nation repaid the liberality of her pnnees 
The Latins held the exclusive property of their own 
literature and these disciples of Greece were soon 
capable of transmitting and improving the lessons 
which they had imbibed After a short succession 
of foreign teachers, the tide of emigration subsided , 
but the language of Constantinople was spread be- 
yond the Alps , and tlie natives of Frani e, Germany, 
and England,7 imparted to their country the sacred 
fire which they had kindled in the schools of Flo- 
rence and Rome * In the productions of the mind, 
as in those of the soil, the gifts of nature are excelled 
by industry and skill the Greek authors, forgotten 
on the banks of the llissus,have been illustrated on 
those of the Elbe and the Thames and Bessarion 
or Gaza might have envied the supenor science of 
the barbanans , the accuracy of Bndmus, the taste 
of Erasmus, the copiousness of Stephens, the eru- 
dition of Scaligcr, the discernment of Rciske, or of 
Bentley On the side of the Latins, the discovery 
of panting was a casual advantage but this useful 
art has been applied by Aldus, and his innumerable 
successors, to perpetuate and multiply the works of 
antiquity * A single manuscapt imported from 
Grccre is revived in ten thousand copies, and 
each copy is fairer than the original In this form 
Homer and Plato would peruse with more satisfac- 
tion their own writings , and their scholiasts must 
resign tlie prize to the labours of our n estern editors 


et ijuintoris emetidos nretio bonos 1ibro« It ts remarkable enough, 
that the research was facilitated by sultan Bajaret II 
7 The Greek lan,,ud^e was introduced into tlieuDiversit> of Oxford 
m the last 7 ears of the fifteenth century b> Grocyn Liiiacer and Tati 
mer who had all studied at Florence under Demetrius Clnlcoiidyles 
See Dr Knight s curious life of Erasmus AUhoiieh a stout acudeniical 

S alriot he is forced to acknowledge that Erasmus learned Greek at 
>xford, and taught il at Cambridge 

* The jealous Italians were desirous of keeping a monopoly of Greek 
kirning When Aldus was about to publish the Greek ^lioliasts on 
Sophocles and Euripides, Cave (said they,} cave hoc facias ne barbari 
lotis adjuti domi mineant et pauciores in Italiam ventitent (Dr 
Knight, 111 his life of Erasmus p 365 from Beatus Khenanus ) 
a The press of Aldus Manutius a Roman was established at Venice 
about the jear 1494 he iinnted above sixtj considerable works of 
Greek literature, almost all for the first time several containinL differ 
eiit treatises and authors and of several authors two, three, or four 
editions (Fabric Bibliot 6r«c tom xiii p 605 fcc ) Yet his glory 
must not tempt us to fo^et, that the first Greek b<»ok the Grammar 
or Constantine Lascaris was printed at Milan in 1476 and that the 
riorence Homer of 1488 displays all the luxury of the typographiral art 
Sec the Aiinales Typorfraphici of MaUire and the Bibliogranhie In 
structive of De Bure, a knowing bookseller of Pans, 
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Use and abii*« of Before tlie reMval of classic lite- 
anaent learning ratore, the barbarians in Earope -were 
immersed in ignorance , and their ^ uigar tongues 
were marked with the radeness and poierty of their 
manners The students of the more perfect idioms 
of Rome and Greece were introuduced to a new 
world of light and science to the societ}' of the 
free and polished nations of antiquity , and to a 
familiar converse with those immortal men who 
spoke the sublime language of eloquence and rea- 
son Such an intercourse must tend to refine the 
taste, and to eleiate the genius, of the moderns, 
and jet, from the first experiments, it might appear 
that the studj of the ancients had given fetters, 
rather than wings, to the human mind However 
laudable, the spirit of imitation is of a servile cast, 
and the first disciples of the Greeks and Romans 
were a colony of strangers in the midst of their age 
and country The minute and labonous diligence 
which explored the antiquities of remote times, 
might have improved or adorned the present state 
of society the cntic and metaphysician were the 
slaves of Aristotle the poets, historians, and ora- 
tors, were proud to repeat the thoughts and words 
of the Augustan age , the works of nature were 
observed with the ejes of Pliny and Theophrastus , 
and some Pagan votaries professed a secret devotion 
to the gods of Homer and Plato •’ The Italians 
were oppressed by the strength and number of their 
ancient auxilianes the century after the deaths of 
Petrarch and Boccacc was filled with a crowd of 
Latin imitators, who decentlj repose on our shelves, 
but in that lera of learning, it will not he easj to 
discern a real discovety of science, a work of in- 
vention or eloquence, in the popular language of 
the country * But as soon as it had been deeply 
saturated with the celestial dew, the soil w as quick- 
ened into vegetation and life, the modern idioms 
were refined , the classics of Athens and Rome 
inspired a pure taste and a generous emulation, 
and in Italy, as afterwards in France and England, 
the pleasing reign of poetry and fiction was succeed- 
ed bj the light of speculative and expenmental 
pbilosophj Genius maj anticipate the season of 
matuntj , but in the education of a people, as in 
that of an individual, memorj must be exercised, 
before the powers of reason and fancy can be ex- 
panded , nor may the artist hope to equal or sur- 
pass, till he has learned to imitate, the works of his 
predecessors 


•<ation to Gcorce of Treb«ona t.?, ° familiar cot 

unaniraously renounce tbe GiKoelanV/h-V*"*"^* r""® "ta'iliind w 

impiet} ,^and pagarjsm 

next ccntur\f sonic S!liol9rs end nnivt* m t»,-, ■ ^ ^ 

of Jodelle s trajed> of Cleoratn by a 
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Schism of the Greehs and Latins — Reign and cha- 
racter of Amiirath the second — Crusade of Ladis- 
laus Ling of Hungary — His defeat and death — 
John Humades — Scandei Leg — Constantine Palee- 
ologus, last emperor of the east 


The respective merits of Rome and 
Constantinople arc compared and Rome and Con 
celebrated by an eloquent Greek, the 
father of the Italian schools * The view of the 
ancient capital, the seat of his ancestors, surpassed 
the most sanguine expectations of Emanuel Chry- 
soloras , and be no longer blamed the exclamation 
of an old sophist, that Rome was the habitation, 
not of men, but of gods Those gods, and those 
men, bad long since v anished , but to the eye of 
liberal enthusiasm, tbe majestj of rum restored the 
image of her ancient prosperity The monuments 
of the consuls and Caisars, of the martyrs and 
apostles, engaged on all sides the cunositj of the 
philosopher and the chnstian , and he confessed, 
that in every age the arms and the religion of Rome 
were destined to reign over the earth While 
Chrysoloras admired the venerable beauties of the 
mother, he was not forgetful of his native, country, 
her fairest daughter, her imperial colony , and the 
Bjzantine patriot expatiates with zeal and trutli, on 
the eternal advantages of nature, and the more 
transitory glories of art and dominion, which 
adorned, or had adorned, the city of Constantine 
Yet the perfection of the copy still redounds (as he 
modestly observes) to the honour of the original, 
and parents are delighted to be renewed, and even 
excelled, by the superior merit of their children 
“ Constantinople,” says the orator, “ is situate on a 
commanding point, between Europe and Asia, be- 
tween the Archipelago and the Euxine By her 
interposition, the two seas, and the two continents, 
are united for tbe common benefit of nations , and 
the gates of commerce maj be shut or opened at 
her command The harbour, encompassed on all 
sides by the sea and the continent, is the most secure 
and capacious in the world The walls and gates 
of Constantinople may be compared with those of 
Babylon the towers are manj , each tower is a 
solid and lofty structure , and the second wall, the 
outer fortification , w ould be sufficient for the defence 
and dignitj of an ordinary capital A broad and 
rapid stream maj be introduced into the ditches, 
and the artificial island may be encompassed, like 


Uw llrlanHn T» jl "«,»r.'Ore of Plllci, aud 


(Tirabo<chi, tom m 


p II p 


...ov .tic cuiiipiisiiinn €11 me iu 

Hie Orlando Inamorato of Bojardo 

J . I 

« The epistle of Emanuel Chrjsoloias to the emoeror John 

lopu' will not offend the eie or ear of •» riauui-ai •t.aj a » altto 
Godim de Anliqmtatibus C P p 107 Th«» «?*****^' ^*^ ^ *^”' 

fe.l.achronoIo\,cal remark: th^at John 
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Athens,'’ hy land or water ” Two strong and natural 
eauses are alleged for the perfection of the model of 
new Rome The royal founder reigned o\cr the 
most illustrious nations of the glohc, and in the 
accomplishment of his designs, the poucr of the 
Romans was combined nitli the art and science of 
the Greeks Other cities have been reared to 
maturity by accident and time , their beauties are 
mingled with disorder and deformity, and the in- 
habitants, unwilling to rcmo\e from their natal spot, 
arc incapable of correcting the errors of their 
ancestors, and the onginal mccs of situation or 
climate But the free idea of Constantinople was 
formed and executed by a single mind, and the 
pnmitne model was impro\ed by the obedient zeal 
of the subjects and successors of the iirst monarch 
The adjacent isles were stored with an inexhaustible 
supply of marble , but the various materials m ere 
transported from the most remote shores of Europe 
and Asia , and the public and private buildings, the 
palaces, churches, aqueducts, cisterns, porticoes, 
columns, baths, and hippodromes, wore adapted to 
the greatness of the capital of the cast The 
superfluity of wealth was spread along the shores of 
Europe and Asia , and the Byzantine territory, as 
far as the Euxine, the Hellespont, and the long 
wall, might he considered as a populous suburb and 
a perpetual garden In this flattering picture, the 
past and the present, the times of prosperity and 
decay, arc artfully confounded , but a sigh ind a 
confession escape from the orator, that his wretched 
country was the shadow and sepulchre of its former 
self The works of ancient sculpture had been 
defaced hy Christian zeal or barbaric violence , the 
fairest structures were demolished , and the marbles 
of Paros or Numidia were burnt for lime, or applied 
to the meanest uses Of many a statue, the place 
was marked by an empty pedestal , of many a column, 
the size was determined by a broken capital , the 
tombs of the emperors u ere scattered on the ground, 
the stroke of time was accelerated by storms and 
earthquakes , and the v acant space was adorned, hy 
Aulgar tradition, with fabulous monuments of gold 
and silver From these wonders, which hied only 
in memory or belief, he distinguishes, however, the 
porphyry pillar, the column and colossus of Jus- 
tinian,” and the church, more especially the dome, 
of St Sophia, the best conclusion, since it could 
not be described according to its merits, and after 
it no other object could deserve to be mentioned 
But he forgets, that a century before, the trembling 
fabrics of the colossus and the church had been 
saied and supported hy the timely care of Andro- 


*’ Soraebndy obserted that the cil\ of Athene nii{,ht be circum 
iiaiigated (tip ciirei' tiif iroXiit tuv Avitvaiuif 3uvotr0a( icai irapuirAeiv 
I »hal may be true in a rhetorical sense of Con 
fr-lH'li'’'** '“'"’J “PPl'™ •<> Ihe situation of Athene fiie miles 

strS "'•”***®*®d or surrounded by any navigable 


VI. ®regoras has demrihed the Colossus of Justinian f 

coneiUioa * 1 ? ■*"•* Inconsistent 1 he editor Iloivi 

rmtiioiiH ..r '« p'r’riloii and the scul|itnr |.aee him the Inie pn 
Peter rvu.n? '1'“''"’'; «latiie That of Juetinian wue still risible t 
ecrarim .‘i* “'“'n" '>nl •" the outward court of tli 

WrToSJli'c'p’ I Tc.^lf)''' ““ 

y ami repairs of St Sopliia, in Nicephorus Grepora 


nicus the eldei Thirty years after the emperor had 
fortified St Sophia with two new buttresses or pyra- 
mids, the eastern hemisphere suddenly gave way , 
and the images, the altars, and the sanctuary , were 
crushed by the falling ruin The mischief indeed 
was speedily repaired , the rubbish was cleared hy 
the incessant labour of every rank and age , and 
the poor remains of riches and industry were con- 
secrated by the Greeks to the most stately and sene- 
rahle temple of the cast ^ 

The last hope of the falling city and The Greek schism 
empire was placed in the harmony of "? Fiorlnc?"*"''* 
the mother and dauglitei , in the ma- A D idds 
ternal tenderness of Rome, and the filial ohcdicnce 
of Constantinople In the sy nod of Florence, tlie 
Greeks and Latins had embraced, and subscribed, 
and promised , but these signs of fiiendship were 
perfidious or fruitless ,* and the baseless fabric of 
the union vanished like a dream f The emperor 
and his prelates returned home in the Venetian 
galleys but as they touched at the Morca and the 
isles of Corfu and Lesbos, the subjects of the Latins 
complained that the pretended union would be an 
instrument of oppression No sooner did they land 
on the Byzantine shore, than they were saluted, or 
rather assailed, with a general murmur of zeal and 
discontent During their absence, abosc two years, 
the capital had been depnted of itscisil and eccle- 
siastical rulers fanaticism fermented in anarchy , 
the most furious monks reigned oter the consriencc 
of women and bigots , and the hatred of the Latin 
name was the first principle of nature and religion 
Before his departure for Italy, the emperor had 
flattered the city with the assurance of a prompt 
relief and a pow erful succour , and the clergy, con- 
fident in their orthodoxy and science, had promised 
themselves and their flocks an easy victory over the 
blind shepherds of the west The double disap- 
pointment exasperated the Greeks , the conscience 
of the suhbcnbing prelates was awakened , the hour 
of temptation was past , and they had more to 
dread from the public lesentment, than they could 
hope from the favour of the emperor or the pope 
Instead of justifying their conduct, they deplored 
their weakness, professed their contntion, and cast 
themselves on the mercy of God and of their bre- 
thren To the reproachful question, what had been 
the event or the use of their Italian synod^ they 
answered with sighs and tears, “ Alas' we have 
made a new faith , we have exchanged piety for 
impiety , we have betrayed the immaculate sacri- 
fice , and we are become Azyrmtes ” (The Azymitcs 
were those who celebrated the communion with un- 

(I VII 12. 1 XV 2) The building wis propped b\ Aridmtiicus in 1317, 
the eastern liemispbere fell in 1315 The Greeks In their pompous 
rhetoric exalted the beauty and holinesaof the church an earthly iiea« 
>en the abode ofanpel* and of God him^lf be 
e The gennipe nnd originel inrntite of Ssropiilns, (p 312-351 ) 
opens the schism from the first q/pce of the Greeks nt X Vniee, to the 
ConslaiitiiioplL of the clercy and people 
f Oil the schism of Constantinople see Phranra (I ii c 17 ) Lao, 
niru^ Chalcondj les, (I vi p 155, 156 ) and Diicas (c 31 ) j the last of 
^liom writes With truth and freedom Amon^ the modtros we may 
distiiviii h the continuator of Fleiiry (tom xxii p 338 401 420 
be ) and Spnndinus (A D 1440-50 ) The sen«c of the latter is 
urowneef in prejudice and pa<hion as «ooti as Home md reliffioii are 
conrerntd ° 
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leavened bread , and I must retiact or qualify tlic 
praise ■wlucli I have bestow ed on the growing pbi- 
losopby of tbe times ) “ Alas ' we have been se- 
duced bj distress, by fiaud, and by the hopes and 
fears of a transitory life The hand that has signed 
the union should be cut off , and the tongue that 
has pronounced the Latin creed deserves to be toin 
from the root ” The best proof of their repentance 
was an increase of zeal for the mosttrisial iiles and 
the most incomprehensible doctrines , and an abso- 
lute separation from all, without excepting their 
prince, who preserved some regard foi honour and 
consistency After the decease of the patriarch 
Joseph, the aiclibishops of Heraclea and Trebizond 
had courage to refuse the vacantoillce , and cardinal 
Bcssarion preferred the warm and comfortable shel- 
ter of the Vatican The choice of the emperor and 
his clerg} was confined to Metrophanes of Cyzicus , 
he was consecrated in St Sophia, but the temple 
was vacant The cross-bearers abdicated their ser- 
vice , the infection spread from the city to the vil- 
lages , and Metrophanes discharged, without effect, 
some ecclesiastical thunders against a nation of 
schismatics The eyes of the Giceks were directed 
to Mark of Ephesus, the champion of his country , 
and the sufferings of the holy confessor were repaid 
with a tribute of admiration and applause His 
example and writings propagated the flame of reli- 
gious discord , age and infirmity soon removed him 
from the world , but the gospel of Mark was not a 
law of forgiveness , and he requested with his d3ing 
breath, that none of the adherents of Romo might 
attend his obsequies or pray for his soul 
Zeal of the on scliism w as not confined to the 

aSinl* **“*‘*8 of the Byzantine empire 

Secure under the Mameluke sceptre, 
the three patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Jerusalem, assembled a numerous synod, disowned 
their representatives at Ferrara and Florence, con- 
demned the creed and council of the Latins , and 
threatened the emperor of Constantinople with the 
censures of tbe eastern church Of the sectanes of 
the Greek communion, the Russians were the most 
powerful, Ignorant, and superstitious Their pri- 
mate, the cardinal Isidore, hastened from Florence 
to Moscow,® to reduce the independent nation under 
the Roman yoke But the Russian bishops had been 
educated at mount Athos, and the pnnee and peo- 
ple embraced the theology of their priests Tbev 
were scandalized by the title, the pomp, the Latin 
cross of the legate, the fnend of those impious men 
who shaved their beards, and performed the divine 

hf -bjec. 

(Herbestein in Ramusio, tom „ n i f? or Loonpld 

siBiis truisferred tlicir »pirilual"bwlicnee n! ’m ^ug. 

came, III tSSS tlie nalriarcli nf “rchbishop, who be 

tom ’ill p 188. lU Cl ; Greek 

pwopi Artemi ) r'urin, Iier et laborer Arcliie 

nrmiid Florence arc desenbed hJ .^''e'oeoes of Fer^ 

^^“^,•<''5 ore credible 111 the acMunl o^ tbaCn"^ *'‘0 

t The shanniiism, the mcteiit reli mn Prejudices 

noiiiphists, Ins been drnen by the more f*. and Gjm 
into the northern deserts tile n-iked nliEnh^ bnmins from India 


office with gloves on their hands and rings on their 
fingers Isidore was condemned by a synod , his 
person was imprisoned in a monastery , and it was 
with extreme difficulty that the caidinal could es- 
cape from the hands of a fierce and fanatic people ** 
The Russians refused a passage to the missionaries 
of Rome w ho aspired to convert the pagans beyond 
theTanais,t and their refusal was justified by the 
maxim, that the guilt of idolatry is less daninablc 
than that of schism The errors of the Bohemians 
were excused by their abhorrence foi the pope, and 
a deputation of the Greek clergy solicited the 
friendship of those sanguinary enthusiasts While 
Eugenius triumphed in the union and orthodoxy of 
the Greeks, his party was contracted to the walls, 
or rather to the palace, of Constantinople The zeal 
of Palmologus had been excited by interest , it was 
soon cooled by opposition an attempt to v lolate the 
national belief might endanger Ins life and crown , 
nor could the pious rebels be destitute of foreign 
and domestic aid The sword of his brother De- 
metrius, who in Italy had maintained a prudent and 
popular silence, was half unsheathed in the cause 
of religion , and Amurath, the Turkish sultan, was 
displeased and alarmed bj the seeming friendship 
of the Greeks and Latins 
“Sultan Murad, or Amurath, lived iicign and ciia 
fortj-mne, and reigned till rty, 3 ears, 

SIX months, and eight days He was A D 
a just and valiant prince, of a gieat ****reb^9* 
soul, patient of labours, learned, merciful, religious, 
charitable, a lover and encourager of the studious, 
and of all who excelled in any art or science , a 
good emperor, and a great general No man ob- 
tained more or greater victories than Amurath 
Belgrade alone withstood his attacks Under his 
reign, the soldier was cvei victorious, the citizen 
rich and secure If he subdued any countrj, his 
first care was to build mosebs and carav anseras, 
hospitals and colleges Every year he gave a thou- 
sand pieces of gold to the sons of the prophet, and 
sent two thousand five hundred to the religious per- 
sons of Mecca, Medina, and Jerusalem This 
portrait is transcribed from the historian of the 
Othman empire but the applause of a servile and 
superstitious people has been lavished on the worst 
of tyrants , and the virtues of a sultan are often the 
vices most useful to himself, or most agreeable to 
his subjects A nation ignorant of the equal benefits 
ot liberty and law, must be awed by the flashes of 
arbitrary pow er the cruelty of a despot will assume 
the character of justice , his profusion, of liberality , 



or von, ins ministers or aoeels. and the rehell.n«. A . 
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his ohstinac;, of firmness If the most reasonable 
excuse be rejected, few acts of obedience will be 
found impossible and guilt must tremble, where 
innocence cannot always be secure The tranquil- 
lity of the people, and the discipline of the troops, 
were best maintained by perpetual action in the 
field , war was the trade of the janizaries, and those 
who survived the peril, and divided the spoil, ap- 
plauded the generous ambition of tbcir sovereign 
To propagate the true religion, was the duty of a 
faithful mussulman the unbelievers were Ins ene- 
mies, and those of the prophet , and, in the hands 
of the Turks, the scyinitar was the only instrumcntof 
conversion Under these circumstances, however, 
the justice and moderation of Amurath are attested 
by his conduct, and acknowledged by the chnstians 
themselves , who consider a prosperous reign and a 
peaceful death as the reward of his singular merits 
In the Mgour of his age and military powcr,he sel- 
dom engaged in a war till he w as justified by a pre- 
vious and adequate provocation the victorious sultan 
was disarmed by submission , and in the observance 
of treaties, his word w as inviolate and sacred ”* The 
Hungarians were commonly the aggressors , he was 
provoked by the revolt of Scanderheg , and the per- 
fidious Garamanian was twice vanquished and twice 
pardoned, by the Ottoman monarch Before he in- 
vaded the Morea, Thebes had been surprised by the 
despot in the conquest of Tbessalonica, the grand- 
son of Bajazet might dispute the recent purchase of 
the Venetians , and after the first siege of Constan- 
tinople, the saltan was never tempted, by the dis- 
tress, the absence, or the injuries of Faleeologus, to 
extinguish the dying light of the Byzantine empire 
His double abdi B”* the most Striking feature in the 
life and character of Amurath, is the 
1442—1444. double abdication of the Turkish 
throne, and, were not bis motives debased by an 
alloy of superstition, we must praise the royal phi- 
losopher, ° who at the age of forty could discern the 
vanity of human greatness Resigning the sceptre 
to his son, he retired to the pleasant residence of 
Magnesia , but he retired to the society of saints 
and hermits It was not till the fourth century of 
the Hegira, that the religion of Mahomet had been 
corrupted by an institution so adverse to his genius , 
but in the age of the crusades, the various orders of 
Dervishes were multiplied by the example of the 
chnstian,and even the Latin, monks ” The lord of 
nations submitted to fast, and pray, and turn round 
in endless rotation with the fanatics, who mistook 
the giddiness of the head for the illumination of the 


spirit p But he was soon awakened from this dream 
of enthusiasm, by the Hungarian invasion , and bis 
obedient son was the foremost to urge the public 
danger and wishes of the people Under the ban- 
ner of their veteran leader, the janizaries foughtand 
conquered , but be withdrew from the field of Var- 
na, again to pray, to fast, and to turn round w ith Ins 
Magnesian brethren These pious occupations w ere 

again interrupted by the danger of the state A 
victorious army disdained the inexperience of their 
youthful ruler the city of Adrianoplc was aban- 
doned to rapine and slaughter, and the unanimous 
divan implored his presence to appease the tumult, 
and prevent the rebellion, of the janizaries At 
the well-known voice of their master, they trembled 
and obeyed , and the reluctant sultan was compelled 
to support Ins splendid servitude, till, at the end of 
four years, be was relieved by the angel of death 
Age or disease, misfortune or caprice, have tempted 
several princes to descend from the throne , and they 
have had leisure to repent of their irretrievable step 
But Amurath alone, in the full liberty of choice, 
after the trial of empire and solitude, has repeated 
his preference of a private life 
After the departure of his Greek EngeninsrornKa 
brethren, Eugenius had not been un- 
mindful of their temporal interest, A D i443 
and Ins tender regard for the Byzantine empire was 
animated by a just apprehension of the Turks, who 
approached, and might soon invade, the borders of 
Italy But the spirit of the crusades had expired , 
and the coldness of the Franks was not less un- 
reasonable 4han their headlong passion In the 
eleventh century, a fanatic monk could precipitate 
Europe on Asia for the recovery of the holy sepul- 
chre , but in the fifteenth, the most pressing motives 
of religion and policy were insufficient to unite the< 
Latins in the defence of Christendom Germany 
was an inexhaustible storehouse of men and arms s 
but that complex and languid body required the im- 
pulse of a vigorous hand , and Frederic the third 
was alike impotent in his personal character and 
his imperial dignity A long war had impaired the 
strength, without satiating the animosity , of France 
and England ' but Philip, duke of Burgundy, was 
d vain and magnificent pnnee, and he enjoyed, 
without danger or expense, the adventurous piety 
of bis subjects, who sailed, in a gallant fleet, from 
the coast of Flanders to the Hellespont The mari- 
time republics of Venice and Genoa were less remote 
from the seene of action , and their hostile fleets 
were associated under tlie standard of St Peter 


m S«e Clulcondyle*, (1 vii p 186 198)Dncas,(G 33) and Marini 
BarletiQ% (in ViLdcanderliep p 145 146) In Ins gMd faith towards tl 
garn^n of Sfetigrade he was a lesson and example to lits ran Mahonie 
^ VoUiire (Lssai sur 1 Histoire Geiierale c ^ p 2^ 284 ) admin 
le phtiosophe Tare, would he h8\e bestowed the same prai e on 
Christian prince for retiring to a monastery ! In his wa\ , Voltaire wi 
a biMt an intolerant bigot. 

iJ! articles Dertuehe, Polir, JMttnr Rohbaniat, in D Hci 

f Bibiioihcque Orientale. \ el the subject is suuerficnil y treats 
from the Persian and Arabian writers It is amoOe the Turks Ih; 
these orders liare principally flnurislied 

r Ottoman Empire, p 242-268 
with ^!**®** *** ***'*^'*^ from his personal coni ersatic 

the iiin# d«vishe*» most of whom ascribed their origin 1 

«« lime of Orclian He does not mention tlie Zu^ida of ChSicoi 


dyles, (1 VII p 286 ) amone whom Amurath retired the Seiifs of that 
author are the descendanisor Mahomet 
q In the yearl43l, Germany raised 40,000 horse, men at arms, arahist 
the Hussites of Bohemia (Lenfant, Hist du Coni.ile de Basle tom i 
p 318) At the siege of Nujs on the Rhine in 1474 the princes pre 
Utes end eities, sent their respective quotas and the bishop of Kliin 
ster (qui n est pas des plus grands) furnished 1400 hoive, 0000 foot, all in 
green with 1000 wa„gnns. The united armies of the king of England 
and the duke of Burgundy scarcely equalled one third of this German 
host (Memoires de Philippe deComines, I iv c 2) At present, six or 
sesen hundred thousand men ire maintained In constant pay and ad 
mirable discipline bv the pnners of Geriniiiy 
r It was not till the jeir 1444 that France and England could agree 
on a truce of some moiilhs. (See R\ iner’s Fceden and the chronicles of 
both nations ) 
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The kingdoms of Hungary and Poland, which 
covered as it were the interior pale of the Latin 
church, were the most nearly concerned to oppose 
the progress of the Turks Arms were the patri- 
mony of the Scythians and Sarmatians, and these 
nations might appear equal to the contest, could 
they point, against the common foe, those swords 
that were so wantonl}' drawn in bloody and domes- 
tic quarrels But the same spirit was adverse to 
concord and obedience a poor country and a 
limited monarch are incapable of maintaining a 
standing force , and tbe loose bodies of Polish and 
Hungarian horse were not armed with the sentiments 
and weapons which, on some occasions, have given 
irresistible weight to the French cavalry Yet, on 
this side, the designs of the Roman pontiff, and the 
eloquence of cardinal Julian, his legate, were pro- 
moted by the circumstances of the time ,* by the 
union of the two crowns on the head of Laaislaus,* 
a young and ambitious soldier , by the valour of a 
hero, whose name, the name of John Huniades, was 
already popular among the chnstians, and formida- 
ble to the Turks An endless treasure of pardons 
and indulgences was scattered by the legate , many 
private warriors of France and Germany enlisted 
under the holy banner, and the crusade derived 
some strength, or at least some reputation, from the 
new allies both of Europe and Asia A fugitive 
despot of Servia exaggerated tbe distress and ardout 
of the chnstians beyond the Danube, who would 
unanimously nse to vindicate their religion and 
liberty The Greek emperor," with a spmt unknown 
to Ins fathers, engaged to guard the Bosphorus, and 
to sally from Constantinople at the head of bis 
national and mercenary troops The sultan of 
Caramama* announced the retreat of Amurath, and 
a powerful division in the heart of Anatolia, and 
if the fleets of the west could occupy at the same 
moment the straits of the Hellespont, the Ottoman 
monarchy would be dissevered and destroyed 
Heaven and earth must rejoice in the perdition of 
the miscreants , and the legate, with prudent ambi- 
guity, instilled the opinion of the invisible, perhaps 

the visible, aid of the Son of God, and his divine 
mother 

pSand" Hunganan diets, 
giry m-irches a. ® religious War was the unanimous 

n'r 1 Ladislaus, after passing the 

Danube, leu an army of his confederate subjects as 

f Balffanan king- 

dom In this expedition they obtained two signal 
victories, which were justly ascribed to tbe va^nr 


Mtnpared, the GrJek and Turkish andcriticans 



contemptible - „ 

most .„.er. 

Siiv 

awibe“to®Mwr and Dura,, do not 

seems to l«ve promoted by h!7,r.,he^a^d injumd by™?s 

4 I 


and conduct of Huniades In the first, with a van- 
guard of ten thousand men, he surprised tlie Turk- 
ish camp, in the second, he vanquished and made 
prisoner the most renowned of their generals, who 
possessed the double advantage of ground and 
numbers The approach of winter, and tbe natural 
and artificial obstacles of ^ mount Hsemus, arrested 
the progress of the hero, who measured a narrow 
interval of six days’ march from the foot of the 
mountains to the hostile towers of \drianoplc, and 
the friendly capital of tbe Greek empire The 
retreat was undistnVbed , and the entrance into'^ 
Btida was at once a military and religious triumph 
An ecclesiastical procession was followed by the 
king and bis warriors on foot he nicely balanced 
the merits and rewards of tbe two nations , and the 
pride of conquest was blended with the humble 
temper of Christianity Thirteen bashaws, nine 
standards, and four thousand captives, were un- 
questionable trophies , and as all were willing to 
believe, and none were present to contradict, the 
crusaders multiplied, with unblushing confidence, 
the mynads of Turks whom they had left on the 
field of battle » The most solid proof, T|,e ^ 
and the most salutary consequence, of 
victory, was a deputation from the divan to solicit 
peace, to restore Serna, to ransom the prisoners, 
and to evacuate the Hungarian frontier By this 
treaty, the rational objects of the war were obtain- 
ed the king, the despot, and Huniades himself, in 
[ the diet of Segedin, were satisfied with public and 
private emolument, a truce of ten years was con- 
cluded and the followers of Jesus and Mahomet, 
who swore on the Gospel and the Koran, attested 
the word of God as the guardian of truth and the 
avenger of perfidy In the place of the gospel, the 
Turkish ministers had proposed to substitute tbe 
euebanst, the real presence of the catholic deity, 
but the Christians refused to profane their holy mys- 
teries , and a superstitious conscience is less forci- 
bly bound by tbe spiritual energy, than by the 
outward and visible symbols, of an oath * 

Dunng the whole transaction, the 
cardinal legate had observed a sullen 
silence, unwilling to approve, and * ® 
unable to oppose, the consent of the king and peo- 
ple But the diet was not dissolved before Julian 
was fortified by the welcome intelligence, that Ana- 
tolia was invaded by the Caramaman, and Thrace 
^ the Greek, emperor, that the fleets of Genoa 
Venice, and Burgundy, were masters of the Helle- 
spont, and that the allies, informed of the victory 


loetan powers are seldom informed of the state of Ki^.i.®^ ‘ 

situation and correspondence of the knights of RIioiIm 

them with the suIUn of Canimania. “ ** Rhodes must connect 

3^.Jo"o&‘i?neClerK S'f "laj 

to OTOO or ei en 2000 infide’s { jEneaTsylvius iil ® ®>®“Bbter 

44 81 apud Spondanum ) j n Durop c 5 and episi 

dislao“ m^he"fifthUd^ml *booto^^^ 

who, in his division and style, copiw Luv Vm, Bonfinins, 

Iimachnsd n H ‘•W-4/c)’.sst';!rmo«y;‘'^^^^^^^^^ Cal 
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and Ignorant of the treaty, of Ladislaus, impatientlj, 
waited for the return of lus victorious army “ And 
IS It thus," evclaimed the cardinal,* “ that you will 
desert their expectations and your own fortune » It 
IS to them, to jour God, and joiir fellow-ohristians, 
that you ha\e pledged jour faith, and that prior 
obligation annihilates a rash and sacrilegious oath 
to the enemies of Christ His vicar on earth iS the 
Roman pontiif, without whose sanction jou can 
neither promise nor perform In his name I absolve 
your perjurv and sanctify jour arms follow mj 
footsteps in the paths of gloty and salvation , and 
if still ye haie scruples, devolve on my head the 
punishment and the sin ’’ This mischieious casu- 
istry was seconded by his respectable character, and 
the levity of popular assemblies war was resolved 
on the same spot uhere peace had so lately been 
sworn , and, in the execution of the treaty, the 
Turks were assaulted by the Christians, to whom, 
with some reason, they might apply the epithet of 
infidels The falsehood of Ladislaus to his word 
and oath, w as palliated by the religion of the times 
the most perfect, or at least the most popular, excuse 
would have been the success of his arms and the 
dclnerancc of the eastern, church But the same 
treaty which should have bound his conscience, had 
diminished his strength On the proclamation of j 
the peace, the French and German volunteers de- 
parted with indignant murmurs the Poles were 
exhausted by distant warfare, and perhaps disgusted 
with foreign command, and their palatines accepted 
the first licence, and hastily retired to their provinces 
and castles Even Hungary was divided by faction, 
or restrained by a laudable scruple , and the relics 
of the crusade that marched in the second expedi- 
tion, were reduced to an inadequate force of tnentj 
thousand men A Walachian chief, who joined the 
royal standard with his vassals, presumed to remark 
that their numbers did not exceed the hunting re- 
tinue that sometimes attended the sultan , and the 
gift of two horses of matchless speed, might admo- 
nish Ladislaus of his secret foresight of the eient 
But the despot of Serna, after the restoration of Ins 
country and children, was tempted by the promise 
of new realms , and the incxpenence of the king, 
the enthusiasm of the legate, and the martial pie- 
sumption of Hnniades himself, were persuaded that 
every obstacle must jield to the invincible virtue of 
the sword and the cross After the passage of the 
Danube, two roads might lead to Constantinople 
and the Hellespont, the one direct, abrupt, and 
difficult, through the mountains of Hsemus , the other 
more tedious and secure, over a level country, and 
along the shores of the Envine, in which their 
flanks, according to the Scjthian discipline, might 


always be covered by a movable fortification of 
waggons The latter was judiciously preferred the 
catholics marched through the plains of Bulgana, 
burning, with wanton crueltj, the ehurches and vil- 
lages of the Christian natives, and their last station 
was at Warna, near the sea-shore, on which the 
defeat and death of Ladislaus have bestowed a 
memorable name 

It w as on this fatal spot, that, instead _ , ,,, 

of finding a confederate fleet to second A B 1444 
their operations, they were alarmed by 
the approach of Amurath himself, who had issued 
from his Magnesian solitude, and transported the 
forces of Asia to the defence of Europe According 
to some writers, the Greek emperor had been awed, 
or seduced, to grant the passage of the Bosphorus, 
and an indelible stain of corruption is fixed on 
the Genoese, or the pope's neplicw, the catholic 
admiral, whose mercenary connivance betrajed the 
guard of the Hellespont From Adrianople, the 
sultan advanced by hasty marches at the head of 
sixty thousand men , and when the cardinal, and 
Hiiniadcs, had taken a nearer sun cy of the num- 
bers and order of the Turks, these ardent w amors 
proposed the tardy and impracticable measure of a 
retieat The king alone was resolved to conquer or 
die, and his resolution had almost been crowned 
with a glorious and salutary victorj The princes 
were opposite to each other in the centre , and the 
Begicrbegs, or generals of Anatolia and Romania, 
commanded on the right and left, against the ad- 
verse divisions of the despot and Hunndcs The 
Turkish wings were broken on the first onset but 
the advantage was fatal, and the rash victors, in 
the heat of the pursuit, were earned aw nj far from 
the annoyance of the enemy, or the support of their 
friends When Amurath neheld the flight of his 
squadrons, he despaired of his fortune and that of 
I the empire a veteran janizary seized his horse’s 
bndle and he had magnanimity to pardon and re- 
ward the soldier who dared to perceive the terror, 
and arrest the flight, of his sovereign A copy of 
the treatj, the monument of Christian perfidy, had 
been displajed in the front of battle , and it is said, 
that the sultan in his distress, lifting his eyes and 
his hands to heaven, implored the protection of the 
God of truth , and called on the prophet Jesus him- 
self to avenge the impious mockciy of his name and 
religion * With inferior numbers and disordered 
ranks, the king of Hungaiy rushed forwards in the 
confidence of victory, till his career was stopped 
by the impenetrable phalanx of the janizaries If 
we may credit the Ottoman annals, his horse was 
pierced by the javelin of Amurath,'* Death of Ladis- 
he fell among the spears of the infan- 


*N 


a I do not prefend to wirnnt tlie liteni accuraev of Julian s speech 
winch ts >ariouM) worded by Cailimachti% (1 iif p 605— 607 ) Uonfi 
nius (Dee in 1 vi p 457 458 ) and other historian* who might indulge 
y ieir own cloqticncp while they represent one of the orators of the a^e 
JJux thrall agree in the advice and arguments for pei]urx, which in 
iiie neld of controversy ire fierceh attacked by the protestants and 
feehh defended hy the catholics The latter are di*coura.ed by tlie 
minoTlnneof Warm 

mVi under the Grecian nime of Odcssu* wa* a colony of the 

^ <!enomiiiaifd from the liero Ulysses (dcllinn* 

I p 374 DAn^ille, tom i p 3IZ) According to Arian s Pc 


riplusof the Cuxine (p 24 25 in the 6rst volume of Hudson sCco* 
grapher* ) it was situate 1740 stadia, or furlongs from the mouth of 
the Danube 1240 from Byzantium, and 360 to the north of a ridge or 
promontory of mount Hsmu* which advance* into the spi 

e Some Christian writers affirm, tliat he drew from In* lio*nm the 
host or wafer on which the treaty had vot been snorn The Mo*leni* 
suppose with more simphtiU an npnenl to God and his prophet Je*u*, 
wli^h 1 * likewise insinuatedT by C^liinnchu*, (I itt p 510 Spondan 
A U 1444 No 6) 

d A critic wiW atwiys di*trn*t these spohn opma of a tictnrioits 
otncral, so difficult for valour to obtain, so ca*v (or flattery to iiisent 
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try , and a Turkish soldier proclaimed with a loud 
voice, “ Hungarians, behold the head of your king 
The death of Ladislauswas the signal of their defeat 
On his return from an intemperate pursuit, Huni- 
ades deplored liis error and the public loss he 
strove to rescue the royal body, till he was over- 
whelmed by tbe tumultuous crowd of the victors 
and vanquished , and the last efibrfs of Ins courage 
and conduct were exerted to save the remnant of 
his Walachian cavalry Ten thousand Christians 
were slain in the disastrous battle of Warna the 
loss of -the Turks, more considerable in numbers, 
bore a smaller proportion to their total strength , 
yet the philosophic sultan was not ashamed to con- 
fess, that his ruin must be the consequence of a 
second and similar victory At his command a co- 
lumn was erected on the spot where Ladislaus 
had fallen , but the modest inscription, instead of 
accusing the rashness, recorded the valour, and 
bewailed the misfortune, of the Hungarian youth ‘ 
The cardinal Before I lose sight of the field of 
Julian Warna, I am tempted to pause on the 
character and story of two principal actors, the 
cardinal J ulian and John Huniades J ulian ' Gaesa- 
nni was born of a noble family of Rome his studies 
had embraced both the Latin and Greek learn- 
ing, both the sciences of divinity and law , and his 
versatile geriius vtas equally adapted to the schools, 
the camp, and the court No sooner had he been 
invested with the Roman purple, than he was sent 
into Germany to arm the empire against the rebels 
and heretics of Bohemia The spirit of persecution 
IS unworthy of a Christian , the military profession 
ill becomes a priest , but the former is excused by 
the times , and the latter was ennobled by tbe 
courage of Julian, who stood dauntless and alone 
in tbe disgraceful flight of the German host As the 
pope's legate, he opened the council of Basil , but 
the president soon appeared the most strenuous 
champion of ecclesiastical freedom , and an oppo- 
sition of seven years was conducted by bis ability 
and zeal After promoting tlie strongest measures 
against the authority and person of Eugenius, some 
secret motive of interest or conscience engaged him 
to desert on a sodden the popular party The car- 
dinal withdrew himself from Basil to Ferrara , and 
in the debates of the Greeks and Latins, the two 
nations admired the dexterity of 1ns arguments and 
the depth of his theological erudition s In his Hun- 
garian embassy, we have already seen the mischiev- 
ous efibets of his sophistry and eloquence, of which 


Polonorum a<,ue Hiin^rorum Re e S y'S'’”’'' 
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Julian himself was the first victim The cardinal, 
who performed the duties of a priest and a soldier, 
was lost in tlie defeat of Warna The circumstances 
of his death are variously related , but it is believed, 
that a weighty incumbrance of gold impeded his 
flight, and tempted the cruel avarice of some Chris- 
tian fugitives 

From an humble, or at least a doubt- j„,,„ corvmu* 
ful, origin, the merit of John Huniades Hmiiidcs 
promoted him to the command of the Hungarian 
armies His father was a Walachian, his mother a 
Greek, her unknown race might possibly ascend 
to tbe emperors of Constantinople , and the claims 
of tbe Walachians, with the surname of Corvinus, 
from the place of Ins nativity, might suggest a thin 
pretence for mingling his blood with the patricians 
of ancient Rome ** In his youth he served in the 
wars of Italy, and was retained, with twelve horse- 
men, by the bishop of Zagrab the valour of the 
white hniffht'was soon conspicuous, he increased 
his fortunes by a noble and wealthy marriage , and 
Id the defence of the Hungarian borders, he won in 
the same year three battles against the Turks By 
his inlluenbe, Ladislaus of Poland obtained the 
crown of Hungary, and the important seivice was 
rewarded by the title and office of Waived of Tran- 
sylvania The first of Julian’s crusades added two 
Turkish labrels on Ins brow , and in the public 
distress the fatal errors of Warna were forgotten 
During the absence and minority of Ladislaus of 
Austria, the titular king, Huniades was elected su- 
preme captain and governor of Hungary, and if 
envy at fust was silenced by terror, a reign of twelve 
years supposes the arts of policy as well as of war 
Yet tbe idea of a consummate general is not deli- 
neated in his campaigns , the white knight fought 
with tbe band rather than the head, as tbe chief of 
desultory barbanans, who attack without fear and 
fly without shame , and his military life is composed 
of a romantic alternative of victories and escapes 
By the Turks, who employed his name to frighten 
their perverse children, he was corruptly denomi- 
nated Jancus Lain, or the Wicked their hatred is 
the proof of their esteem , the kingdom which he 
guarded was inaccessible to their arms , and they 
felt him most daring and formidable, when they 
fondly believed the captain and his country irre- 
coverably lost Instead of confining himself to a 
defensive war, four years after the defeat of Warna 
be again penetrated into the heart of Bulgaria, and 
in the plain of Cossova sustained, till the third day. 


iSir * P 247, &c)oDd Bohemian campai&rn (n 215 

n “"<1 1'W unfirtinnle eSd are 
Spoiidiniis, and the tonlinuabir of Flenrv^’ 
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the shock of the Ottoman army, four times more 
numerous than his own As lie fled alone through 
the woods of Walachia, the hero was surprised by 
two robbers , but while they disputed a gold chain 
that hung at his neck, he recovered bis sword, slew 
the one, ternded the other, and, after new perils of 
captivity or death, consoled by bis presence an 
afflicted kingdom But the last and most glorious 
action of bis life was tbe defence of 
Belgrade, Belgrade against the powers of Maho- 
A D I4S6 second in person After a siege 

Jui} 22 of forty days, the Turks, who bad 

Sepu 4 already entered tbe tow n, were com- 

pelled to retreat, and tbe joyful nations celebrated 
Huniades and Belgrade as the bulwarks of Chris- 
tendom ^ About a month after this great deliver- 
ance, tbe champion expired , and his most splendid 
epitaph IS the regret of the Ottoman prince, who 
sighed that he could no longer hope for revenge 
against the single antagonist who had triumphed 
over his arms On the first vacancj of tbe throne 
Matthias Corvinus, a youth of eighteen years of 
age, was elected and crowned by the grateful Hun- 
ganans His reign was prosperous and long Mat- | 
thias aspired to the glory of a conqueror and a saint , 
but his purest merit is tbe encouragement of learn- 
ing , and the Latin orators and histonans, who were 
invited from Italy by the son, have shed the lustre 
of their eloquence on the father’s character ' 

Birth and cdu In the list of lieroes, John Huniades 
5 erUeg,*’{irfaM" Scanderbcg are commonly associ- 
«f Areama, ated “ and they are both entitled to 
1404—1413, he our noticc, since their occupation of 
the Ottoman arms delayed the ruin of the Greek 
empire John Castriot, the father of Scanderbeg," 
was the hereditary pnnee of a small district of Epi- 
rus and Albania, between the mountains and the 
Adnatic sea. Unable to contend with the sultan’s 
power, Castnot submitted to the hard conditions of 
peace and tnbute , he delivered his four sons as 
the pledges of his fidelity , and tbe chnstian youths, 
after receiving tbe mark of circumcision, were in- 
structed in the Mahometan religion, and trained in 
the arms and arts of Turkish policy ” The three 
cider brothers were confounded in the crowd of 
slaves , and the poison to which their deaths are 
ascribed, cannot be verified or disproved by any 
positive evidence Yet the suspicion is in a great 
measure removed by tbe kind and paternal treat- 
ment of George Castnot, the fourth brother, who, 
from his tender youth, displayed the strength and 


k See Bnnfinius (deead iii I tiii p 492.} end Spoiidanu* (A D 
44SG No I — 7) Huniadeaehared the |.Ior} of Hie defence of Belgrade 
with Capmnn a Franciscan friar, and in their respective narratives, 
neither tlie saint nor the hero condescend to lake notice of his rival s 
merit 


I See Bondnins decadiii 1 viii— decadir I Tin The observatioi 
of Spoiidanns on the life and character of Matthivs Corvinus are cm 
wsandentical (A D 1464 No I 1475, No 6 1476 No 14—16 149 
5 ) Italian fame was the object of his vanity His actions a 
n I 'vv tlpitome Ilernm Huiigaricarum (p 322 —412) i 

I eler Hanranus a Sicilian Ills wi«e and facetious sayings are regi 
lei^ by Galeatus Martins of Nariii (528.^68 ) and we have a pari 
cniar narrative of Ins weddingand coronation These three tracts a 
" -firi • Scriptorcs Rerum Hungaricarnt 

Ueenu. **y Sir William Temple, in his pleasing JEway c 
oic Virtue, tVVorks, toL in p 385) among the seven chiefs wl 


spirit of a soldier The successive overthrow of a 
Tartar and two Persians, who carried a proud de- 
fiance to the Turkish court, recommended him to 
the favour of Amurath, and his Turkish appellation 
of Scanderbeg, (Isitendet beg,) or the lord Alexan- 
der, IS an indelible memorial of his glory and servi- 
tude His father’s principality was reduced into 
a province but the loss was compensated by the 
rank and title of Sanjiak, a command of five thou- 
sand horse, and tlie prospect of the first dignities of 
the empire He served with honour in the wars of 
Europe and Asia , and we may smile at the art or 
credulity of the historian, who supposes, that in 
every encounter he spared the chnstians, while lie 
fell with a thundering arm on his mussulman foes 
The glory of Huniades is without reproach, he 
fought in the defence of his religion and countiy , 
but the enemies who applaud the patriot, have 
branded his rival with the name of traitor and apos- 
tate In the eyes of the chnstians, the rebellion of 
Scanderbeg is justified by his father’s wrongs, the 
ambiguous death of his three brothers, his ow n de- 
gradation, and the slavery of his country , and they 
adore the generous, though tardj, zeal, with which 
he asserted the faith and independence of Ins an- 
cestors But he had imbibed from his ninth year 
the doctnnes of the Koran , he was ignorant of the , 
gospel , the religion of a soldier is determined by 
authority and habit , nor is it easj to conceive w hat 
new illumination at tbe age of forty >■ could be poured 
into his soul His motives would be less exposed 
to the suspicion of interest or revenge, had he 
broken Ins chain from the moment that he was sen- 
sible of Its weight . but a long oblivion had surely 
impaired his original right , and every year of obe- 
dience and reward had cemented the mutual bond 
of the sultan md his subject If Scanderbeg bad 
long harboured tbe belief of Christianity and the 
intention of revolt, a worthy mind must condemn 
the base dissimulation, that could serve only to be- 
tray, that could promise only to be forsw orn, that 
could actively join in the temporal and spiritual 
perdition of so many thousands of his unhappy 
brethren Shall we praise a secret correspondence 
I with Huniades, while he commanded the vanguard 
of the Turkish army ^ shall we excuse the desertion 
of his standard, a treacherous desertion, which aban- 
doned the victory to the enemies of his benefactor ^ 
In the confusion of a defeat, tbe eye jj„ 
of Scanderbeg was fixed on the Reis 
Effendi or principal secretary with Nor 2 s 

have deserved witliout vrearin;' a royal crown Belisariiiv Narse« 
Gnnsalvo of Cordova, William first prince of Oranite Alexander duke 
of Parma John Huniades and George Castriot or Scanderbeg 
n I could wish for some simple authentic memoirs of a friend of 
Scanderbeg which would introduce me to the man the time, and the 
place In the old and national historv of Mannus Barletins apriestof 
Scoilra, (de Vita, Moribus et Rebus gestis Georgii Castrioti, &c libri 
xm p 367 Argentorat 1537, in fol ) his gaudy and cumhersome 
robes arc stuck with many filsejewels. See likewise Clialcondyles, 1 
Til p 185 I viii p 229 

o His circumcision, education &c are marked by Mannus with 
brevity and reluctance (I i p 6 7 ) 
p Smee Scaiiderbei, died A TJ 1466 in the sixty third year of hia 
age, (Mannus 1 xiii p 370 ) he was born in 1403 since he was torn 
from his jareiits by the Turks when he was none/ints, (Mannus, 1 i 
p 1 6) tliat event must liav e happened in 1412, nine years before the 
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dress, wlien the}' 'nore an}, was nothing more than 
a loose mantle A vanet} of colours w'as the only 
ornament of their wooden or osier shields Few of 
the chiefs were distinguished by cuirasses, scarce 
any b} helmets Though the horses of Germany 
were neither beautiful, swift, or practised in tlie 
skilful evolutions of tlie Roman menage, seseral of 
tlic nations obtained renown b} their cavalr} , but, 
in general, the principal strength of the Germans 
consisted in tlieir infantry,® w hicli w as draw n up in 
several deep columns, according to the distinction 
and of diHcip of tribes and families Impatient of 
fatigue or delay, these half-armed 
warriors rushed to battle with dissonant shouts and 
disordered ranks , and sometimes, by tlic effort of 
natiie lalour, prei ailed oier the constrained and 
more artificial brai ery of the Roman mercenaries 
But as tlie barbarians poured forOi their whole 
souls on tlic first onset, they knew not how to rally 
or to retire A repulse was a sure defeat, and a 
defeat was most commonly total destruction 
Wlien we recollect the complete armour of the 
Roman soldiers, their discipline, exercises, evolu- 
tions, fortified camps, and military engines, it 
appears a just matter of surprise, how the naked 
and unassisted valour of the barbarians could dare 
to encounter in die field the strength of tlic legions, 
and the various troops of the auxiliaries, which 
seconded their operations The contest was too 
unequal, till the introduction of luxury had ener- 
vated the vigour, and a spint of disobedience and 
sedition had relaxed the discipline, of the Roman 
armies The introduction of barbarian auxiliaries 
into those armies, was a measure attended with very 
obvious dangers, as it might gradually instruct the 
Germans in the arts of w ar and of policy AlUiough 
the} were admitted in small numbers, and with the 
strictest precaution, tlie example of Givilis was 
proper to convince the Romans, that the danger was 
not imaginary, and that their precautions w ere not 
always sufiicient* During the civil wars that 
followed the death of Nero, tliat artful and intrepid 
Batavian, w horn his enemies condescended to com- 
pare with Hannibal and Sertorius,' formed a great 
design of freedom and ambition Eight Batavian 
cohorts, renow'ned in tlie wars of Bntain and Italy, 
repaired to his standard He introduced an army 
of Germans into Gaul, prev ailed on the powerful 
cities of Treves and Laugres to embrace his cause, 
defeated the legions, destroy ed their foitified camps, 
and employed against the Romans the militaiy 
know ledge w'hich he had acquired in their semcc 
AVhen at length, after an obstinate struggle, he 
yielded to the power of the empire, Civilis secured 
himself and his country b} an honourable treaty 


ImSSJS? Sitlfcnci *».«< wiS 

fTnil IIk* it 13 liVetliem IiehaU In^an e\e 
trit wai CHilimcd between the two brandies of tlie old niiioe.as 
tlic\ subsisted lielorc the lace of the coiintrt was ilnii-ed b\ art and 
lalun. SeeCIuTcr Gerroaii Antiq 1 m c 30/37 “ ^ 


Tlie Batavians still continued to occupy the islands 
of the Rhine,!! tlie allies, not the serv'ants, of the 
Roman monarchy 

n The strength of ancient Germany civii dissensions 
appears formidable, when we consider Gern>an3, 
the effects tliat might have been produced by its 
united effort The wide extent of country might 
V ery possibly contain a million of vt amors, as all 
w ho w ere of age to bear arms were of a temper to 
use them But this fierce multitude, incapable of 
concerting or executing any plan of national great- 
ness, was agitated by vanous and often hostile 
intentions Germany was divided into more than 
forty independent states , and, even in each state, 
the union of the several tribes was extremely loose 
and precarious The barbanans were easily pro- 
voked , they knew not how to forgive an injury', 
much less au insult , their resentments were bloody 
and implacable The casual disputes that so fre- 
quently happened in their tumultuous parties of 
hunting or drinking, were sufficient to inflame the 
minds of whole nations, the pnvate fend of any 
considerable chieftains diffused itself among their 
followers and allies To chastise the insolent, or 
to plunder the defenceless, were alike causes of 
w ar The most formidable states of Germany affect- 
ed to encompass tlieir temtories with a wide fron- 
tier of solitude and devastation The awful dis- 
tance preserved by their neighbours, attested the 
terror of their arms, and in some measure defetidecl 
tliem from the danger of unexpected incursions '* 
The Bructeri (it is Tacitus who fomenied by tiie 
now speaks) were totally exterminated of Rome 
by the neighbouring tnbes,‘ provoked by their m- 
solence, allured by the hopes of spoil, and perhaps 
inspired by tlic tutelar deities of the empire Abov e 
sixty thousand barbarians w ere destroyed , not by 
the Roman arms, but in our sight, and for our 
entertainment May the nations, enemies of Rome, 
ever preserve this enmity to each other* We have 
now attained the utmost v erge of prosperity,^ and 
hav e nothing left to demand of fortune, except the 
discord of tliese barbanans”* — ^These sentiments, 
less worthy of the humanity than of tlie patriotism of 
Tacitus, express tlie inv anable maxims of the policy 
of Ins countrymen They deemed it a much safei 
expedient to divide tlian to combat the barbarians, 
from whose defeat they could denv e neither honour 
nor advantage The money and ntgociations of 
Rome insinuated themselves into the heart of Ger- 
many, and every art of seduction was used vvitli 
dignity, to conciliate those nations whom their 
proximity to the Rhine or Danube might render the 
most useful friends, as well as the most troublesome 
enemies Chiefs of renow n and power were flat- 

h C'E'Sir lie Bell Gill 1 ti 23. 

1 Thej are nieiitionnl, howerer, id Ihe foiirtli and linh rontorK^ by 
Xazarius Amrai-iiiiis Claudiau, Xr bt a tribe of Frankc. See Cliircr 
Germ Antiq I m c 13 ... 

I. Urgrntibur » the common reading, but good «eii«e Lip^ius and 
some MnS cUclarc for T'ersetililna 

I Tacit, CLcmania, c 33 The pmua Abbe de la Bleterie la aery 
angry with Tacilu*, talkaof the dtiil who was a miirdrrtr from Ihe 
liegiiining, c.c Xc 
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a dagger at his bieast, he extorted a firman or pa- 
tent for the government of Albania , and the mur- 
der of the guiltless sonhe and his train prevented 
the consequences of an immediate discovery With 
some hold companions, to whom he had revealed 
his design, be escaped in the night, by rapid marches, 
from the field of battle to his paternal mountains 
The gates of Croya were opened to the royal man- 
date , and no sooner did he command the fortress, 
than George Castriot dropt the mask of dissimula- 
tion , abjured the prophet and the sultan, and pro- 
claimed himself the avenger of his family and 
country The names of religion and liberty pro- 
voked a general revolt the Albanians, a martial 
race, were unanimous to live and die with their he- 
reditary pnnce , and the Ottoman garrisons were 
indulged in the choice of martyrdom or baptism 
In the assembly of the states of Epirus, Scanderheg 
was elected general of the Turkish war , and each 
of the allies engaged to furnish his respective pro- 
portion of men and money From these contribu- 
tions, from bis patnmonial estate, and from the 
valuable salt-pits of Selina, he drew an annual re- 
venue of two hundred thousand ducats ,i and the 
entire sum exempt from the demands of luxury was 
strictly appropriated to the public use His man- 
ners were popular , but his discipline was sei ere, 
and every superfluous vice was banished from his 
camp his example strengthened his command, and 
under bis conduct the Albanians were invincible 
in their own opinion and that of their enemies 
His wionr bravest adventurers of France and 

Germany were allured by his fame and 
retained in his service his standing militia con- 
sisted of eight thousand horse and seven thousand 
foot , the horses were small, the men were active 
but he viewed with a discerning eye the difficulties 
and resources of the mountains , and, at the blaze 
of the beacons, tlie whole nation was distributed in 
the strongest posts With surh unequal arms Scan- 
derbeg resisted twenty-three years the powers of the 
Ottoman empire , and two conquerors, Amurath 
the second, and his greater son, were repeatedly 
baffied by a rebel, whom they pursued with seeming 
contempt and implacable resentment At the head 
of sixty thousand horse and forty thousand janiza- 
nes, Amurath entered Albania, he might raiagc 
the open country, occupy the defenceless towns, 
convert the churches into moschs, circumcise the 
Christian youths, and punish with death his adult 
and obstinate captives, but the conquests of the 
sultan were confined to the petty fortress of Sfeti- 


awession of Amurath H who must have inherited, not acouired th 

Albanian the former, 70 miles from Crov a. fl i 
to theforlrMsofSfctiKrade, whose inhabPtJ’oto rePuwVtrdrmk 
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grade, and the garrison, invincible to his arms, 
was oppressed by a paltry artifice and a supersti- 
tious scruple '' Amurath retired with shame and 
loss from the walls of Croya, the castle and resi- 
dence of the Castnots , the march, the siege, the 
retreat, were harassed by a vexations, and almost 
invisible, adversary , ‘ and the disappointment 
might tend to imbitter, perhaps to shorten, the last 
days of the sultan ‘ In the fulness of conquest, 
Mahomet the second still felt at his bosom this do- 
mestic thorn Ins lieutenants were permitted to ne- 
gociate a truce , and the Albanian prince may 
justly be praised as a firm and able champion of his 
national independence The enthusiasm of chivalry 
and religion has ranked him with the names of 
Alexander and Pyrrhus , nor would they blush to 
acknowledge their intrepid countryman but his 
narrow dominion and slender powers must leave 
him at an humble distance below the heroes of anti- 
quity, who triumphed over the east and the Roman 
legions His splendid achievements, the bashas 
whom he encountered, the armies that he discom- 
fited, and the three thousand Turks who were slain 
by his single hand, must be weighed in the scales of 
suspicious criticism Against an illiterate enemy, 
and in the dark solitude of Epirus, his partial bio- 
graphers may safely indulge the latitude of romance 
but their fictions are exposed by the light of Italian 
history, and they alford a strong presumption 
against their own truth, by a fabulous tale of liis 
exploits, when he passed the Adriatic with eight 
hundred horse to the succour of the king of Naples " 
Without disparagement to his fame, they might 
have owned, that he was finally oppressed by the 
Ottoman powers in his extreme danger he applied 
to pope Pius the second for a refuge in the ecclesi- 
astical slate, and his resources were almost ex- 
hausted, since Scanderheg died a fugitive at Lissus, 
on the V enetian territory * His sepul- 
chre was soon violated by the Turkish a”d^ J4W 
conqueror but the janizanes, who 
wore his bones enchased in a bracelet, declared by 
this superstitious amulet their involuntary rev erence 
for his valour The instant ruin of his country may 
redound to the hero's glory , yet, had lie balanced 
the consequences of submission and resistance, a 
patnot perhaps would have declined the unequal 
contest which must depend on the life and genius 
of one man Scanderheg might indeed be supported 
by the rational, though fallacious, hope, that the 
pope, the king of Naples, and the Venetian repub- 
lic, would join in the defenceof a free and Christian 

T>o|ie nnd the tcstimniiy of Uhranza ll n, * 1 'filer to the 
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people, who guarded the sea-coast of the Adnatic, 
and the narrow passage from Greece to Italy His 
infant son was saved from the national shipwreck , 
the Castriots^ were invested with the Neapolitan 
dukedom, and their blood continnes to flow in the 
noblest families of the realm A colony of Alba- 
nian fugiti\es obtained a settlement in Calabria, and 
the} preserve at this day the language and manners 
of their ancestors * 

Constantin, the 1° long career of the decline and 
het of the Roman fall of the Roman empire, I have 
or Greck^mpe length the last reign of the 

^sov princes of Constantinople, who so 
feebly sustained the name and majesty 
oftlicCiesars On the decease of John 
Palmologus, who sunived about four jears the 
Hungarian crusade,* the royal familj, by the death 
of Andronicus and the monastic profession of Isi- 
dore, was reduced to three princes, Constantine, 
Demetnus, and Thomas, the surviving sons of the 
emperor Manuel Of these the first and the last 
were far distant in the Morea , but Demetrius, who 
possessed the domain of Selybria, was in the sub- 
urbs, at the head of a party his ambition was not 
chilled by the public distress , and his conspiracy 
with the Turks and the schismatics had already dis- 
turbed the peace of his country The funeral of the 
late emperor was accelerated with singular and even 
suspicious haste the claim of Demetrius to the 
vacant tlirone was justified by a tnte and llimsv 
sophism, that he was born in the purple, the eldest 
son of his father's reign But the empress-mother, 
the senate and soldiers, the clergy and people, were 
unanimous in the cause of the lawful successor, 
nnd the despot Thomas, who, ignorant of the change, 
accidentally returned to the capital, asserted with 
becoming zeal the interest of his absent brother 
An ambassador, the historian Phranza, was imme- 
diately despatched to the court of Adrianople 
Aniurath receiied him with honour and dismissed 
him with gifts , but the gracious approbation of the 
Turkish sultan announced his supremacy, and the 
approaching downfal of the eastern empire By the 
hands of two illustrious deputies, the impenal crown 
was placed at Sparta on the head of Constantine 
In the spring he sailed from the Morea, escaped the 
encounter of a Turkish squadron, enjoyed the accla- 
mations of his subjects, celebrated the festival of a 
new reign, and exhausted by his donatnesthe trea- 
sure, or rather the indigence, of the state The 
emperor immediately resigned to his brothers the 
possession of the Morea , and the brittle fnendship 

7 Sm the family of the Castriots, in Sacanec (Fim Dalmatics, &c 
xviii p 34S— ISO) • B \ , 

Thia colony of Albanese is mentioned by Blr Siriubiirne. (Travels 
into the two Ssicilie^vol i p 350—351) 
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of the two pnnees, Demetnus and Thomas, was 
confirmed in their mother’s presence by the frail 
sccunty of oaths and embraces His next occupa- 
tion was the choice of a consort A daughter of the 
doge of Yenice had been proposed , but the Byzan- 
tine nobles objected the distance between an here- 
ditary monarch and an elective magistrate, and in 
their subsequent distress, the chief of that powerful 
republic was not unmindful of the affront Con- 
stantine afterwards hesitated between the royal 
families of Trcbizond and Georgia , and the em- 
bassy of Phranza represents in his public and pri- 
vate life the last days of the Byzantine empire ** 

The pi otovestiare, or great chamber- 
Iain, Phranza, sailed from Gonstanti- piinmza, 
nople as the minister of a bridegroom ^ ® i450— i45a 
and the relics of wealth and luxury were applied 
to his pompous appearance His numerous retinue 
consisted of nobles and guards, of physicians and 
monks he was attended by a band of music , and 
the term of his costly embassy was protracted above 
two years On his arrival in Georgia or ibena, the 
natives from the towns and villages flocked around 
the strangers , and sueh was their simplicity, that 
they were delighted with the effects, vvithont under- 
standing the cause, of musical harmony Among 
the crowd was an old man, above a hundred years 
of age, who had formerly been earned away a cap- 
tive by the barbarianb,® and who amused his hearers 
with a tale of tlie wonders of India,® from whence 
he had returned to Portugal by an unknown sea ® 
From this hospitable land, Phranza proceeded to 
the court of Trebizond, where he was informed by 
the Greek pnnee of the recent decease of Amurath 
Instead of rejoicing in the deliverance, the experi- 
enced statesman expressed Ins apprehension, that 
an ambitious youth would not long -adhere to the 
sage and pacific system of his father After the 
sultan's decease, his ehnstian wife, Mana,' the 
daughter of the Servian despot, had been honour- 
ably restored to her parents on the fame of hei 
beauty and merit, she was recommended by the am- 
bassador as the most worthy object of the royal 
choice, and Phranza recapitulates and refutes the 
specious objections that might be raised against the 
proposal The majesty of the purple would ennoble 
an unequal alliance , the bar of affinity might be 
removed by liberal alms and the dispensation of 
the church , the disgrace of Turkish nuptials had 
been repeatedly overlooked, and, though the fair 
Maria was near fifty years of age, she might yet 
hope to give an heir to the eirpirc Constantine 

Tlie 31 ) 1111*118 were on a lirge scale dragons serenty cubits, 
Bnt5(l1ie/onnica indtea) nine inclies long, sheep Tike elephants, ele- 
phants like sheep Quidlibet audiendi, &c 

e He silled in a coiintr} resvl from the spire islands to one of the 
ports of theexterior India inienitqiie naiem grandem /frmcain qu& 
inT’or/in/ff/Zioffiestdelatus Thi^pas^se, composed in 1477 (Phranza 
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^ ^^nlemir (p 83) who styles her the daughter of Lazarus Ogh 
nnd the Helen of the Servians, places her marriage with Amuratli in 
the 1424 It will not easilj be believed, that in six and twenty 
^habitation, the sultan corpus ejiis non teti|,it Aftertbelaking 
of Constantinople, she fled to Mahomet II (Phranza, 1 111 c 82.) 
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listened to llie advice, wlncli was transmitted in the 
first ship that sailed from Trebizond, but the fac- 
tions of the court opposed his marriage, and it was 
finally prevented by the pious vow of the sultana, 
who ended her days in the monastic profession 
Reduced to the first alternative, the choice of 
Phranza was decided in favour of a Georgian 
princess , and the vanity of her father was dazzled 
by the glorious alliance Instead of demanding, 
according to the primitive and national custom, a 
price for his daugbtcr.s he offered a portion of fifty- 
six thousand, with an annual pension of five thou- 


sand, ducats , and the services of the ambassador 
were repaid by an assurance, that, as his son bad 
been adopted in baptism by the emperor, the 
establishment of bis daughter should be the peculiar 
care of the empress of Constantinople On the 
return of Phranza, the treaty was ratified by the 
Greek monarch, who with his own hand'impresscd 
three vermilion crosses on the golden bull, and 
assured the Georgian envoy, that in the spring his 
galleys should conduct the bnde to her imperial 
palace But Constantine embraced his faithful 
servant, not with the cold approbation of a sove- 
reign, but with the warm confidence of a friend, 
who, after a long absence, is impatient to pour his 
state of the B}. sccrcts into the bosom of his friend 
zantine court «< Since the death of my mother and 
of Cantacuzenc, who alone advised me without 
interest or passion ,•» I am surrounded, '' said the 
emperor, “ by men whom I can neither love, nor 
trust, nor esteem You are not a stranger to Lucas 
Notaras, the great admiral , obstinately attached to 
his own sentiments, he declares, both in private and 
public, that his sentiments aic the absolute measure 
of my thoughts and actions The rest of the cour 
tiers are swayed by their personal or factious views, 
and how can I consult the monks on questions of 
policy and marnage ’ I have yet much employment 
for your diligence and fidelity In the spring you 
shall engage one of my brothers to solicit the succour 


of the western powers, from the Morca you shall 
sail to Cyprus on a particular commission , and 
from thence proceed to Geoi^ia to receive and con- 
duct the future empress" “Your commands,'' 
replied Phranza, “ are irresistible , but deign, great 
sir," he added, with a serious smile, “ to consider, 
that if I am thus perpetually absent from my family j 
my wife may be tempted either to seek anothei 
husband, or to throw herself into a monastery’ 
After laughing at his apprehensions, the emperoi 
more gravely consoled him by the pleasing assur- 
ance that this would be his last service abroad, and 
that he destined for his son a wealthy and noble 
heiress , for himself, the important office of great logo- 
thete, or principal minister of state The marriage 

e Tlie cliusial reader will recollect the offers of Agamenmon. f Iliad 
1 V 144 ) and the general practice of autiquiU “ " U'lM, 

h Gintocuzene (1 am ignorant of Ins relation to the emperor of that 
name) wis great domestic, a firm asserter of the Greek erVed and a 
brother of the qncen of Servia, whom he tisited with the diaraclcr of 
ambnssador (Syropiilus, p 37, 38 45 ) ««racicr 01 

a Tor the character of Mahomet 11 it is dangerous to trust either the 
Turks or Uie christiatie The most modente picture appears to be 
drawn by Phranza (1 i c 39 ) whose resentment had cKd n aw 
and solitude, eee likewise Spondanus, (A D 1451, No U) anat§e 


was immediately stipulated , but the office, however 
incompatible with Ins own, had been usurped by 
the ambition of the admiral Some delay was 
requisite to negociate a consent and an equivalent, 
and the nomination of Phranza was half declared, 
and half suppressed, lest it might be displeasing to 
an insolent and powerful favourite The winter 
was spent in the preparations of his embassy , and 
Phranza had resolved, that the youth his son should 
embrace this opportunity of foreign travel, and be 
left on the appearance of danger, with his materna 
kindred of the Morea Such were the private and 
public designs, which were interrupted by a Turkish 
war, and finally buried in the ruins of the empire 
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Retgn and chat acter of Mahomet the second — Siege, 
assault, and final conquest, of Constantinople by 
the Tut hs — Death of Comtantine Palccologus — 
Sei vttude of the Gi eehs — Extinction of the Roman 
empv e in the cast — Constei nation of Eui ope — 
conquests and death of Mahomet the second 


The siege of Constantinople by the character of Ma. 
Turks attracts our first attention to the H 

person and character of the great destroyer Maho- 
met the second * was the son of the second Amurath 
and though his mother has been decorated with the 
titles of Christian and princess, she is more pro- 
bably confounded with the numerous concubines 
who peopled from every climate the harani of 
the sultan His first education and sentiments 
were those of a devout mussulman, and as often 
as he conversed with an infidel, he purified his 
hands and face by the legal rites of ablution Age 
and empire appear to have relaxed this nairovv 
bigotry his aspiring genius disdained to acknow- 
ledge a power above Ins own, and in bis looser 
hours he presumed (it is said) to brand the prophet 
of Mecca as a robber and impostor Yet the sultan 
persevered in a decent reverence for the doctiine 
and discipline of the Koran ’’ his private indiscre- 
tion must have been sacred from the vulgar ear , 
and wc should suspect the credulity of strangers 
and sectaries, so prone to belicv e that a mind which 


is hardened against truth, must be armed with supe- 
rior contempt for absurdity and error Under the 
tuition of the most skilful masters, Mahomet ad- 
vanced with an early and rapid progress in the paths 
of knowledge , and besides his native tongue, it is 
affirmed that he spoke or understood five languages,* 
the Arabic, the Persian, the Chaldean or Hebrew, 
the Latin, and the Greek The Persian might in- 
deed contribute to his amusement, and the Arabic 
TOiiUniiator ofrienry,(toni mii p 652.) the N/ojioorPautus Joviiis 
27S) ** *®^~*®* ^ “ fiictioonaire de Bayle, (totn ip p 

U>e mosclis which he founded, attest hia 
public regard for rehtioii Mahomet freely disniiled with the n^r 
arch Genu idius on the two religions (Spolid A D 145a No 22 1 
c Quiiique liiiguasjirmter suam noicrit Grmeam, Lttiinm Ch,l 
dairam, Perweam The Latin translator of Phranri I?,. .r 
Arabic, which the Koran roust Tecommend to every mus ulmau ^ ** 
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to his edification , and such studies are familiar to 
the oriental youth In the intercourse of the Greeks 
and Turks, a conqueror might wish to converse with 
the people oter whom he was ambitious to reign , 
his own praises in Latin poetry"* or prose* might j 
find a passage to the rojal ear, hut what use or 
merit could recommend to the statesman or the 
scholar the uncouth dialect of his Hebrew slaves ■* 
The history and geography of the world were fami- 
liar to his memory the lues of the heroes of the 
cast, perhaps of the west/ excited his emulation j 
his skill in astrology is excused hj the follj of the 
times, and supposes some rudiments of mathemati- 
cal science , and a profane taste for the arts is bc- 
trajed in his liberal mutation and renard of the 
painters of Italy ^ But the inOuence of religion 
and learning were employed ■nith out effect on his 
sai age a nd licentious nature I will not transcri be, 
nor do I firmly helieie, the stories of his fourteen 
pages, Mhose bellies were ripped open in search of 
a stolen melon , or of the beauteous slave, whose 
head he severed from her hod}, to convince the ja- 
nizanes that their master was not the votary of love 
His sohnety is attested by the silence of the Turk- 
ish annals, which accuse three, and three only, of 
the Ottoman line of the vice of drunkenness *■ But 
it cannot be denied that his passions were at once 
funous and inevorahle , that in the palace, as in 
the field, a torrent of blood was spilt on the slightest 
provocation, and that the noblest of the captive 
youth were often dishonoured h} his unnatural lust 
In the Albanian war, he studied the lessons, and 
soon surpassed the example, of his father, and the 
conquest of two empires, twelve kingdoms, and two 
hundred cities, a vain and flattering account, is as- 
cribed to Ins inv incible sword He a as doubtless a 
soldier, and possibly a general , Constantinople has 
sealed his glory , hut if we compare the means, the 
obstacles, and the achievements, Mahomet the 
second must blush to sustain a parallel with Alex- 
ander or Timour Under his command, the Otto- 
man forces were always more numerous than their 
enemies, yet their progress a as hounded by the 
Euphrates and the Adriatic , and bis arms were 
checked by Huniades and Scanderbeg, b} the Eho- 
dian knights and by the Persian king 

Hi< reign t**® reign of Amurath, he twice 

^®sted of royalty, and twice descended 
A o 1481 from the throne his tender age was 
^ incapable of opposing his father’s res- 
toration, hut never could he forgive the vizirs who 


had recommended that salutary measure His 
nuptials were celebrated with the daughter of a 
Turkman emir, and, after a festival of two months, 
he departed from Adrianople with Ins bride, to 
reside in the government of Magnesia Before the 
end of SIX weeks lie was recalled by a sodden 
message from the divan, which announced the de- 
cease of Amurath, and the mutinous spirit of the 
janizaries His speed and vigour commanded their 
obedience he passed the Hellespont with a chosen 
guard . and at the distance of a mile from Adnano- 
pie, the vizirs and emirs, the imams and cadhis, the 
soldiers and the people, fell prostrate before the new 
sultan They aflcctcd to weep, they affected to re- 
joice , he ascended the throne at the age of twenty- 
one years, and removed the cause of sedition by the 
death, the inevitable death, of his infant brothers ' 
The ambassadors of Europe and Asia soon appear- 
ed to congratulate his accession and solicit his 
fnendship, and to all be spoke the language of 
moderation and peace The confidence of the 
Greek emperor was revived by the solemn oaths and 
fair assurances with which he sealed the ratification 
of the treaty and a rich domain on the banks of 
the Strymon was assigned for the annual payment 
of three hundred thousand aspers, the pension of an 
Ottoman prince, who was detained at his request in 
the By zantinc court Tet the neighbours of Maho- 
met might tremble at the severity with which a 
youthful monarch reformed the pomp of his father’s 
household the expenses of luxniy were applied to 
those of ambition, and an useless train of seven 
thousand falconers was either dismissed from bis 
service, or enlisted in his troops In the first sum- 
mer of Ins reign, he visited with an army the Asiatic 
provinces , but after bumbling the pride, Mahomet 
accepted the submission, of the Caramanian, that 
he might not be diverted by the smallest obstacle 
from the execution of his great design 
The Mahometan, and more especi- Hostile mien 
ally the Turkish, casuists, have pro- 
nounced that no promise can bind the ■* ® 
faithful against the interest and duty of their reli- 
gion , and that the sultan may abrogate his own 
treaties and those of his predecessors The justice 
and magnanimity of Amurath had scorned this im- 
moral privilege , but his son, though the proudest 
of men, could stoop from ambition to the basest arts 
of dissimulation and deceit Peace was on his lips, 
while war was in his heart he incessantly sighed 
for the possession of Constantinople, and the 
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Greeks, by their own indiscretion, afforded the first 
pretence of the fatal rupture ' Instead of labouring 
to be forgotten, their ambassadors pursued his camp, 
to demand the payment, and even the increase, of 
their annual stipend' the dnan was importuned by 
their complaints, and the vizir, a secret fnend of 
the cliristians, was constrained to delii cr the sense 
of his brethren “Ye foolish and miserable Ro- 
mans," said Calil, we know your devices, and ye 
are ignorant of your own danger , the scrupulous 
Amurath is no more , liis throne is occupied by a 
young conqueror, whom no laws can bind, and no 
obstacles can resist and if you escape from his 
hands, give praise to the divine clemency, which yet 
delays the chastisement of your sins Why do yc 
seek to affngbt ns by vain and indirect menaces^ 
Release the fugitive Orchan, crown him sultan of ‘ 
Romania, call the Hunganans from beyond the 
Danube , arm against us the nations of the west , 
and be assured, that you will only provoke and pre- 
cipitate your rum " But if the fears of the ambas- 
sadors were alarmed by the stern language of the 
vizir, they were soothed by the courteous audience 
and fnendly speeches of the Ottoman pnnee , and 
Mahomet assured them that on his return to Adn- 
anoplc, he would redress the grievances, and con- 
sult the true interests, of the Greeks No sooner 
had he lepassed the Hellespont, than he issued a 
mandate to suppress their pension, and to expel 
their officers from the banks of the Strymon in this 
measure he betrayed an hostile mind, and the se- 
cond order announced, and in some degree com- 
menced, the siege of Constantinople In the nar- 
row pass of the Bosphorus, an Asiatic fortress had 
formerly been raised by his grandfather in the 
opposite situation, on thcEuropcan side, he resolved 
to erect a more formidable castle , and a thousand 
masons were commanded to assemble in the spring 
on a spot named Asomaton, about five miles from 
the Greek metropolis » Persuasion is the resource 
of the feeble , and the feeble can seldom persuade 
the ambassadors of the emperor attempted, without 
success, to divert Mahomet from the execution of 
his design They represented, that his grandfather 
iiad solicited the permission of Manuel to build a 
castle on Ins* own territories, but that tins double 
fortification, which would command the strait, 
could only tend to violate the alliance of the na- 
tions, to intercept the Latins who traded in the 
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Black sea, and perhaps to annihilate the subsist- 
ence of the city “ I form no enterprise," replied 
the perfidious sultan, “ against the city , but the em- 
pire of Constantinople is measured by her walls 
Have you forgot the distress to which my father was 
reduced, when you formed a league with the Hun- 
garians , when they invaded our country by land, 
and the Hellespont was occupied by the French 
galleys’ Amurath was compelled to force the 
passage of the Bosphorus , and your strength was 
not equal to your malevolence I was then a child 
at Adrianople , the Moslems trembled , and for a 
while the Gahours'' insulted our disgrace But 
when my father had triumphed in the field of Warna, 
he vowed to erect a fort on the western shore, and 
that vow It IS my duty to accomplish Have ye the 
nght, have ye the power, to control my actions on 
my own ground’ For that ground 15 my own as 
far as the shores of the Bosphorus, Asia is inhabited 
by the Turks, and Europe is deserted by the Ro- 
mans Return, and inform your king, that the 
present Ottoman is far different from his predeces- 
sors , that Jns resolutions surpass their wishes , and 
that he performs more than thetf could resolve Re- 
turn in safety — but the next who delivers a similar 
message may expect to be flayed alive ” After this 
declaration, Constantine, the first of the Greeks in 
spint as in rank,” had determined to unsheatb the 
sword, and to resist the approach and establishment 
of the Turks on the Bosphorus He was disarmed 
by the advice of his civil and ecclesiastical ministers, 
who recommended a system less generous, and even 
less prudent, than his own, to approve their patience 
and long-suffering, to brand the Ottoman with the 
name and guilt of an aggressor, and to depend on 
chance and time for their own safety, and the de- 
struction of a fort which could not long be maintain- 
ed in the neighbourhood of a great and populous 
city Amidst hope and fear, the fears of the Wise, 
and the hopes of the credulous, the winter rolled 
away , the proper business of each man, and each 
hour, was postponed , and the Greeks shut their 
ej es against the impending danger, till the arrival 
of the spring and the sultan decided the assurance 
of their ruin 

Of a master who never forgives, the He bu.id. a for. 
orders arc seldom disobeyed On the Bos. 

twenty-sixth of March, the appointed 
spot of Asomaton was covered with an 
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active swarm of Turkisli artificers , and the materials 
by sea and land were diligently transported from 
Europe and Asiar The lime had been burnt in 
Cataplirygia , the timber was cut down in the woods 
of Heraclea and Nicomedia , and the stones were 
dug from the Anatolian quarries Each of the thou- 
sand masons was assisted by two workmen , and a 
measuie of two cubits was marked for their daily 
task The fortress'! was built in a triangular form , 
each angle was flanked b} a strong and mass} tower , 
one on the declivity of the lull, two along the sea- 
shore a thickness of twent}-two feet was assigned 
for the walls, thirty for the towers, and the whole 
building was dovered w itli a solid platform of lead 
Mahomet himself pressed and directed the work 
with indefatigable ardour his three vizirs claimed 
the honour of finishing their respective towers , the 
zeal of the cadhis emulated that of the janizaries , 
the meanest labour was ennobled by the service of 
God and the sultan , and the diligence of the mul- 
titude was quickened by the eje of a despot, whose 
smile was the hope of fortune, and whose frown was 
the messenger of death The Greek emperor beheld 
with terror the irresistible progress of the work, 
and vainly strove, by flattery and gifts, to assuage 
an implacable foe, who sought, and secretly foment- 
ed, the slightest occasion of a quarrel Such occa- 
sions must soon and inevitably be found The ruins 
of statel} churches, and even the marble columns 
which had been consecrated to Saint Michael the 
archangel, were employed without scruple b} the 
profane and rapacious Moslems , and some Chris- 
tians, who presumed to oppose the remov al, receiv ed 
from their hands the crow n of martyrdom Con- 
stantine had solicited a Turkish guard to protect 
the fields and harv ests of his subjects the guard 
was fixed, but their first order was to allow free 
pasture to the mules and horses of the camp, and to 
defend their brethren if they sliobld be molested by 
the natives The retinue of an Ottoman chief had 
left their horses to pass the night among the npc 
corn the damage w as felt , the insult was resented , 
and sev eral of both nations were slain in a tumul- 
tuous conflict Mahomet listened with joy to the 
complaint , and a detachment was commanded to 
exterminate the guilty village the guilty had fled, 
but fort} innocent and unsuspecting reapers were 
The Turkish massacrcd by the soldiers Till this 
war, June provocation, Constantinople had been 
open to the visits of commerce and curiosity on the 
first alarm the gates were shut , but the emperor, 
still anxious for peace, released on the third day 
his Turkish captives and expressed, in a last mes- 
sage, the firm resignation of a Christian and a sol- 
dier “ Since neither oaths, nor treaty, nor submis- 


sion, can secure peace, pursue,” said he to Mahomet, 
“ your impious warfare My trust is in God alone 
if it should please him to mollify your heart, I shall 
rejoice in the happy change , if he delivers the city 
into }our hands, I submit without a murmur to his 
holy will But until the J udge of the earth shall 
pronounce between us, it is my duty to live and die 
in the defence of ray people ” The sultan’s answer 
was hostile and decisive his fortifi- 
cations were completed , and before * 

Ins departure for Adnanoplc, he stationed a vigi- 
lant Aga and four hundred janizaries, to levy a 
tribute of the ships of every nation that should 
pass within the reach of their cannon A Yenctian 
vessel, refusing obedience to the new lords of the 
Bosphorus, was sunk with a single bullet The 
master and thirty sailors escaped in the boat , but 
they were dragged in chains to the Poi te , the chief 
was impaled , his companions were beheaded, and 
the historian Ducas* beheld, at Demotica, their 
bodies exposed to the wild beasts The siege of 
Constanbnople was deferred till the ensuing spring, 
but an Ottoman army marched into the Morea to 
divert the force of the brothers of Con- ^ q ,^53 
stantine At this mra of calamity, one 
of these princes, the despot Thomas, was blessed or 
afliictcd with the birth of a son , “ the Inst heir," 
says the plaintive Phraiua, “ of the last spark of 
the Homan empire ”* 

The Greeks and the Turks passed p^paraiion. for 

an anxious and sleepless winter the "'se of Con 
» otoiilinoliie 

former were kept awake by their fears, A d iuz 
the latter by then hopes , both by the 
preparations of defence and attack , 
and the two emperors, who had the most to lose 
or to gam, were the most deeply alTectcd by the 
national sentiment In Mahomet, that sentiment 
w as inflamed by the ardour of his youth and temper 
be amused his leisure with building at Adrianople " 
the lofty palace of Jehan Numa, (the watch-tower 
of the world,) but Ins senous thoughts w ere irre- 
vocably bent on the conquest of (he city of Gsesar 
At the dead of night, about the second watch, he 
started from his bed, and commanded the instant 
attendance of his pnme vizir The message, the 
hour, the prince, and his own situation, alarmed 
the guilty conscience of Calil Basha, who had pos- 
sessed the confidence, and advised the restoration, 
of Amurafh On the accession of the son, the vizir 
was confirmed in his oflice and the appearances of 
favour , but the veteran statesman was not insen- 
sible that he trod on a thin and slippery ice, which 
might break under Ins footsteps, and plunge him in 
the abyss His friendship for the chnslians, which 
might be innocent under the late reign, had stigma- 
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tizcd liim ■« ith the name of Gahour Ortaclii, or fos- 
ter-brollier of the infidels and his avarice enter- 
tained a venal and treasonable correspondence, 
which was detected and punished after the conclu- 
sion of the war On receiving the royal mandate, 
he embraced, perhaps for the last time, his wife and 
children , filled a cup with pieces of gold, hastened 
to the palace, adored the sultan, and ofiered, accord- 
ing to the onental custom, the slight tribute of his 
dutj and gratitude ^ “ It is not iny wish," said 
Mahomet, “ to resume my gifts, but rather to heap 
and multiply them on thy head In mj tom I ask 
a present far more valuable and important , — Con- 
stantinople " As soon as the vizir had recovered 
from his surprise, “ The same God,” said he, “who 
has already giien thee so large a portion of the 
Roman empire, will not deny the remnant, and the 
eapital His providence, and thy power, assure thy 
success , and myself, with the rest of thy faithful 
slaves, will sacrifice our lives and fortunes” 
“ Lala,”x (or preceptor,) continued the sultan, “ do 
you see this pillow^ all the night, in my agitation, 
I have pulled it on one side and on the other, I have 
risen from my bed, again have I lain down , yet 
sleep has not visited these weary ej es Beware of 
the gold and silver of the Romans in arms we are 
superior, and with the aid of God, and the prayers 
of the prophet, we shall speedily become masters of 
Constantinople ” To sound the disposition of Ins 
soldiers, he often wandered through the streets 
alone, and in disguise , and it was fatal to discover 
the sultan, when he wished to escape from the vul- 
gar eje His hours were spent in delineating the 
plan of the hostile citj , in debating, w ith Ins gene- 
rals and engineers, on what spot he should erect 
his batteries , on which side he should assault the 
walls , where he should spring his mines , to what 
place he should apply Ins scaling-ladders and llic 
evercises of the day repeated and proved the lucu- 
brations of the night 

«wnon Among the implements of destruc- 
* “me ^jon, he studied with peculiar care the 
recent and tremendous discovery of the Latins, and 
Ins artillery surpassed whatever had yet appeared 
in the world A founder 'of cannon, a Dane or 
Hunganan, who had been almost starved in the 
Greek service, deserted to the Moslems, and was 
liberally entertained by the Turkish sultan Ma- 
homet was satisfied w'lth the answer to Ins first 
q uestion , w Inch he eagei ly pressed on the artist “Am 
I able to cast a cannon capable of throwing a ball 
or stone of sufficient size to batter the walls of Con- 
stantinople’” “ I am not ignorant of their strength, 


sometimes be ruined by the imperial fortune of lliei 

The oriental custom of never apncannir inthout eifls iwtfAM i 


but were they more solid than those of Babylon, I 
could oppose an engine of superior power the 
position and management of that engine must be 
left to your engineers ” On tins assurance, a 
foundery was established at Adrianople the metal 
was prepared , and at the end of three months. 
Urban produced a piece of brass ordnance of stu- 
pendous, and almost incredible, magnitude, a 
measure of twelve palms is assigned to the bore, 
and the stone bullet weighed above six hundred 
pounds* A vacant place before the new palace 
was chosen for the first experiment , bnt, to prevent 
the sudden and tniscluevous elTects of astonishment 
and fear, a proclamation was issued, that the cannon 
vvonid be discharged the ensuing day The explo- 
sion was felt or heard in a circuit of an hundred 
furlongs the hall, by the force of gunpowder, was 
I driven above a mile, and on the spot where it fell, 
it buried itself a fathom deep in the ground For 
the conveyance of Ibis destructive engine, a frame 
or carnage of thirty waggons was linked together 
and drawn along by a team of sixty oxen two 
hundred men on both sides were stationed to poise 
or support the rolling weight , two hundred and 
fifty' workmen marched before to smooth the way 
and repair the bridges , and near two months were 
employed in a laborious journey of one hundred and 
fifty miles A lively philosopher'’ derides on this 
occasion the credulity of the Greeks, and observes, 
with much reason, that we should always distrust 
the exaggerations of a vanquished people He 
calculates, that a ball, even of two hundred pounds, 
would require a charge of one hundred and fifty 
pounds of powder, and that the stroke would he 
feeble aud impotent, since not a fifteenth partof tlie 
mass could be infianied at the same moment A 
stranger as I am to the art of destruction, I can dis- 
cern that the modern improvements of artillery 
prefer the number of pieces to the weight of metal , 
the quickness of the fire to the sound, or even the 
consequence, of a single explosion Yet I dare not 
reject the positive and unanimous evidence of con- 
temporaiy waters, nor can it seem improbable, 
that the first artists, in their rude and ambitious 
efibrts, should have transgressed the standard of 
moderation A Turkish cannon, more enormous 
than that of Mahomet, still guards the entrance of 
the Dardanelles , and if the use be inconvenient, it 
has been found on a late trial that the efiect w as far 
from contemptible A stone bullet of eleven hun- 
dred pounds' weight was once discharged with three 
hundred and thirty pounds of powder, at the dis- 
tance of SIX hundred yards it shivered into three 
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rocky fragments, traversed tlic strait, and, leaving 
the waters in a foam, again rose and bounded 
against the opposite hill 

Mahomet II While Mahomet threatened tlie ca- 
or'i^nstantnm^ east, the Greek emperor 

1453 ^niplored with fervent prayers the as- 
April 6 sistance of earth and lieaven But tlie 
invisible powers were deaf to his supplications , 
and Christendom beheld with indilference the fall 
of Constantinople, while she derived at least some 
promise of supply from the jealous and temporal 
policy of the sultan of Egj pt. Some states were 
too weak,'and others too remote , by some the danger 
was considered as imaginary, by others as inevita- 
ble the western princes were involved in their 
endless and domestic quarrels , and the Homan 
pontiff was exasperated by the falsehood or obsti- 
nacy of the Greeks Instead of employing in their 
favour the arms and treasures of Italy, Nicholas 
the fifth had foretold their approaching ruin , and 
his honour was engaged in the accomplishment of 
his prophecy Perhaps he was softened by the last 
extremity of their distress , but his compassion was 
tardy , his efforts were faint and unavailing , and 
Constantinople had fallen, before the squadrons of 
Genoa and Venice could sail from their harbours ** 
Even the princes of the Morea and of the Greek 
islands affected a cold neutrality, the Genoese 
colony of Galata negociated a private treaty , and 
the sultan indulged them in the delusive hope, that 
by his clemency they might survive the ruin of the 
empire A plebeian crowd, and some Byzantine 
nobles, basely withdrew from the danger of their 
country , and the avance of the rich denied the 
emperor, and reserved for the Turks, the secret trea- 
sures w Inch might have raised in their defence w hole 
armies of mercenaries • The indigent and solitary 
prince prepared however to sustain his formidable 
adversary, hut if his courage were equal to tlie 
peril, his strength was inadequate to the contest 
In the beginning of the spring, the Turkish van- 
guard swept the towns and villages as far as the 
gates of Constantinople submission was spared 
and protected, whatever presumed to resist was 
exterminated wiUi fire and sword The Greek 
places on the 1 ^ck sea, Mesembria, Acheloum, 
and Bizon, surrendered on the first summons, 
Selyhria alone deserved the honours of a siege or 
blockade , and the bold inhabitants, while they 
wereinvested by land, launched their boats, pillaged 
the opposite coast of Cyzicus, and sold their captives 
in the public mirket But on the approach of 
Mahomet himself all was silent and prostrate he 
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first halted at the distance of five miles , and from 
thence advancing in battle array, planted before the 
gate of St Homanus the imperial standard , and, 
on the sixth day of April, formed the memorable 
siege of Constantinople 

The troops of Asia and Europe ex- ,1,^ 

tended on the nght and left from the Turks, 
Propontis to the harbour the janizaries in the front 
were stationed before the sultan’s tent , the Ottoman 
line was covered by a deep intrenchment , and a 
subordinate army enclosed the suburb of Galata, 
and watched the doubtful faith of the Genoese 
The inquisitive Pbilelphus, who resided in Greece 
about thirty years before the siege, is confident, that 
all the Turkish forces, of any name or value, could 
not exceed the number of sixty thousand horse and 
twenty thousand foot, and he upbraids the pusil- 
lanimity of the nations, who had tamely yielded to 
an handful of barbarians Such indeed might be 
the regular establishment of the Captcult/ fhe troops 
of the Porte, who marched with the prince, and 
were paid from his rojal treasury But the bashaws, 
in their respective governments, maintained or levied 
a provincial militia, many lands were held by a 
military tenure , many volunteers were attracted by 
the hope of spoil , and the sound of the holy trumpet 
invited a swarm of hungry and fearless fanatics, 
who might contribute at least to multiply the terrors, 
and in a first attack to blunt the swords, of the 
Christians The whole mass of the Turkish powers 
IS magnified by Ducas, Chalcondylcs, and Leonard 
of Chios, to the amount of three or four hundred 
thousand men , but Phranza was a less remote and 
more accurate judge , and his precise definition of 
two hundred and fifty-eight thousand does not 
exceed the measure of cxpenence and probability s 
The navy of the besiegers was less formidable the 
Propontis was overspread with three hundred and 
twenty sail , but of these no more than eighteen 
could be rated as galleys of war , and the far greater 
part must be degraded to the condition of storeships 
and transports, which poured into the camp fresh 
supplies of men, ammunition, and 
provisions In her last decay. Con- ** 
stantinople was still peopled with more than an 
hundred thousand inhabitants , hut these numbers 
are found in the accounts, not of war, hut of cap- 
tivity , and they mostly consisted of mechanics, of 
priests, of women, and of men devoid of that spirit 
which even women have sometimes exerted for the 
common safety I can suppose, I could almost 
excuse, the reluctance of subjects to serve on a dis- 
tant frontier, at the will of a tyrant , but the man 

Tlie accumulated veallti of hoarding ages , 

That srcalth which granted to their weeping prince, 

<1 embattled nations at their gates 

.o I L"* J’ f VJ® ‘"”1’* are styled Captaili, thyirovincials, Serataik 
hlr.ir7? "a™®* and institutions of the Turkish militia existed 

Soliinaii 11 from which, and his own ex 
emp^ra* Marsigli has composed his mill ary state of the Ottoman 
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who dares not expose his life in the defence of bis 
children and his property has lost in society the first 
and most active energies of nature By the empe- 
ror’s command, a particular inquiry had been made 
through the streets and houses, how many of the 
citizens, or even of the monks, were able and willing 
to bear arms for tbcir country The lists were in- 
trusted to Pbranza and, after a diligent addition, 
he informed his master, with gnef and surprise, 
that the national defence was reduced to four thou- 
sand nine hundred and seventy Romans Between 
Constantine and his faithful minister, this comfort- 
less secret was preserved , and a suificient proportion 
of shields, cross-bows, and muskets, was distributed 
from the arsenal to the city bands They derived 
some accession from abody of two thousand strangers, 
under the command of John Justiniani, a noble 
Genoese , a liberal donative was advanced to these 
auxiliaries , and a princely recompence, the isle of 
Lemnos, was promised to the valour and victory of 
their chief A strong chain was drawn across the 
mouth of the harbour it was supported by some 
Greek and Italian vessels of war and merchandise, 
and the ships of every chnstian nation, that suc- 
cessively arrived from Candia and the Black sea, 
were detained for the public service Against the 
powers of the Ottoman empiie, a city of the extent 
of thirteen, perhaps of sixteen, miles was defended 
by a scanty garrison of seven or eight thousand 
soldiers Europe and Asia were open to the be- 
siegers, but the strength and provisions of the 
Greeks must sustain a daily decrease, nor could 
they indulge the expectation of any foreign succour 
or supply 


F»ise utiion of The primitive Romans would have 
A D 1-152. iiravv n their swords in the resolution 
12 of death or conquest The primitive 
Christians might have embraced each other, and 
awaited in patience and chanty the stroke of mar- 
tyrdom But the Greeks of Constantinople were 
animated only by the spirit of religion, and that 
spmt was productive only of animosity and discord 
Before Ins death, the emperor John Palmologus had 
renounced the unpopular measure of an union with 
th^e Latins , nor was the idea revived, till the distress 
of his brother Constantine imposed a last tnal of flat- 
tery and dissimulation « With the demand of tem- 
poral aid, his ambassadors were instructed to mingle 
the assurance of spiritual obedience Lis neglect of 
the church was excused by the ardent cares of the 
State and his orthodox wishes solicited the presente 
of a Roman legate The Vatican had been too often 
deluded yet the signs of repentance could not 

^ legate was more easily 
granted than an army , and about six months before 
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the final destruction, the cardinal Isidore of Russia 
appeared in that character with a retinue of priests 
and soldiers The emperor saluted him as a friend 
and father, respectfully listened to his public and 
private sermons , and with the most obsequious of 
the clergy and laymen subscribed the act of union, 
as it had been ratified in the council of Florence 
On the twelfth of December, the two nations, in the 
church of St Sophia, joined in the communion of 
sacrifice and prayer , and the names of the two pon- 
tiffs were solemnly* commemorated , the names of 
Nicholas the fifth, the vicar of Christ, and of the 
patriarch Gregory who had been driven into exile 
by a rebellious people 
But the dress and language of the . 

Latin priest who officiated at the altar, fanatinsra of the 
were an object of scandal , and it was ®*'®*‘'* 
observed with horror, that he consecrated a cake or 
wafer of unleavened bread, and poured cold water 
into the cup of the sacrament A national historian 
acknowledges with a blush, that none of his country- 
men, not the emperor himself, were sincere, in this 
occasional conformity ^ Their hasty and uncon- 
ditional submission was palliated by a promise of 
future revisal , but the best, or the worst, of their 
excuses was the confession of their perjury When 
they were pressed by the reproaches of their honest 
brethren, “ Have patience,” they whispered, “ have 
patience till God shall have delivered the city from 
the great dragon who seeks to devour us You shall 
then porecivc whether we arc truly reconciled with 
the Azymitcs ” But patience is not the attnbute of 
zeal , nor can the arts of a court be adapted to the 
freedom and violence of popular enthusiasm From 
the dome of St Sophia, the inhabitants of cither 
sex, and of every degree, rushed in crowds to the 
I cell of the monk Gennadius,' to consult the oracle of 
the churtli The holy man was invisible , entranced, 
as it should seem, in deep meditation, or divine 
rapture but he had exposed on the door of his cell 
a speaking tablet , and they successively withdreiv, 
after reading these tremendous words O mise- 
rable Romans, why will ye abandon the truth , and 
why, instead of confiding in God, will ye put your 
trust in the Italians ’ In losing your faith, you will 
lose your city Have mercy on me, O Lord > I pro- 
test in thy presence, that I am innocent of the crime 
O miserable Romans, consider, pause, and repent 
At the same moment that you renounce the religion 
of your fathers, by embracing impiety, you sub- 
mit to a foreign servitude " According to the advice 
of Gennadius, the religious virgins, as Jure as 
angels, and as proud as dmmons, rejected the act 
of union, and abjured all communion with the pre- 
sent and future associates of the Latins, and their 
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example was applauded and imitated by the greatest 
partoftlio clergy and people From themonastery, the 
devout Greeks dispersed themselves in the taverns, 
drank confusion to the slaves of the pope, Emptied 
then' glasses in honour of the image of the holy 
Virgin, and besought hhr to defend againstMahomet 
the city which she had formerly saved from Choros 
and the Chagan In the double intoxication of zeal 
and wine, they valiantly exclaimed, What occasion 
have we for succour, or union, or Latins* far from 
us be the worship of the Azymites'” During the 
winter that preceded the Turkish conquest, the 
nation was distracted hy this epidemical frenzy , 
and the season of Lent, the approach of Easter, in- 
stead of breathing chanty and love, served ohly to 
fortify the obstinacy and influence of the zealots 
The confessors scrutinized and alarmed the con- 
science of their votaries, and a rigorous penance 
was imposed on those, who had received the com- 
munion from a priest, who had given an express or 
tacit consent to the union His service at the altar 
propagated the infection to the mute and simple 
spectators of the ceremony they forfeited, hy the 
impure spectacle, the virtue of the sacerdotal cha- 
racter , nor was it lawful, ev en in danger of sudden 
death, to invoke the assistance of their prayers or 
absolution No sooner had the church of St Sophia 
been polluted bj the Latin sacrifice, than it was 
deserted as a Jewish synagogue, or an hedthen 
temple, by the clergy and people and a vast and 
gloomy silence prevailed in that venerable dome, 
which had so often smoked with a cloud of incense, 
hlnzed with innumerable lights, and resounded with 
the voice of prayer and thanksgiving The Latins 
were the most odious of heretics and infidels , and 
the first minister of the empire, the great duke, was 
heard to declare, that he had rather behold in Con- 
stantinople the turban of Mahomet, than the pope's 
tiara or a cardinal’s hat " A senbment so unworthy of 
Christians and patriots, was familiar and fatal to the 
Greeks the emperor vv as deprived of the affection and 
support of his subjects, and their native cowardice 
was sanctified hy resignation to the divine decree, 
or the visionary hope of a miraculous deliverance 

Siege of Coil whicli composes the | 

utautiiiopie by figure of Constantinople, the two sidcs i 
*a*d"um along the sea were made inaccessible 
29~ enemy , the Propontis by nature, 

and the harbour by art Between the 
two waters, the basis of the triangle, the land side 
was protected by a double wall, and a deep ditch 
of the depth of one hundred feet Against this line 
of fortification, which Phranza, an eye-wituess, pro- 
longs to the measure of six miles,” the Ottomans 
directed their principal attack , and the emperdr. 


aftei distributing the service and command of the 
most penlous stations, undertook the defence of the 
external wall In the first days of the siege, the 
Greek soldiers descended into the ditch, or sallied 
into the field, but they soon discovered, that, in the 
proportion of their numbers, one Christian was of 
more value than twenty Turks and, after these 
bold preludes, they were prudently content to main- 
tain the rampart with their missile weapons Nor 
should this prudence be accused of pusillanimity 
The nation was indeed pusillanimous and base , but 
the last Constantine deserves the name of an hero , 
his noble band of volunteers was inspired with 
Roman virtue, and the foreign auxilianes sup- 
ported the honour of the western chivalry The 
incessant vollies of lances and arrows were accom- 
panied with the smoke, the sound, and the fire, of 
musketry and cannon Their small arms discharged 
at the same time cither five, or even ten, balls of 
lead, of the size of a walnut , and, according to the 
closeness of the ranks and the force of the powder, 
several breast-plates and bodies were transpierced 
by the same shot But the Turkish approaches were 
soon sunk in trenches, or covered with ruins Each 
day added to the science of the Christians , but their 
inadequate stock of gunpowder was wasted in the 
operations of each day Their ordnance was not 
powerful, either in size or number, and if they 
possessed some heavy cannon, they feared to plant 
them on the walls, lest the aged structure should be 
shaken and overthrown by the explosion “ The same 
destructive secret had been revealed to the Moslems , 
by whom it was employed with the superior energy 
of zeal, riches, and despotism The great cannon 
of Mahomet has been separately noticed , an im- 
portant and visible object in the history of the times 
but that enormous engine was flanked by two fellows 
almost of equal magnitude the long order of the 
Turkish artillery was pointed against the walls, 
fourteen batteries thundered at once on the most 
accessible places , and of one of these it is ambigu- 
ously expressed, that it was mounted with one hun- 
dred and thirty gnus, or that it discharged one 
hundred and thirty bullets Yet, in the power and 
activity of the sultan, we may discern the infancy 
of the new science Under a master who counted 
the moments, the great cannon could be loaded and 
fired no more than seven times in one day <> The 
heated metal unfortunately hurst , several workmen 
were destroyed , and the skill of an artist was 
admired who bethought himself of preventing the 
danger and accident, by ponnng oil, after each ex- 
plosion, into the mouth of the cannon 
The first random shots were prodoc- Attack md de 
tive of more sound than effect , and it **“" 
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tcred by the most tnfling presents, nluch they 
received either as marks of distinction, or as tlie 
instruments of luxury In civil dissensions, the 
weaker faction endeavoured to strcngtlien its in- 
terest by entenng into secret connexions with tlic 
goi emors of the frontier provinces Ei ery quarrel 
among the Germans was fomented by the intngucs 
of Rome , and every plan of union and public good 
was defeated by the strongei bias of pm ate jealousy 
and interest ^ 


_ , The general conspiracy nhich ter- 

asninst Ai-rcus rifled the Romans under the reign 
Antoninus jijjrous Antoninus, comprehended 

almost all the nations of Germany, and even Sar- 
inatia, from the mouth of the Rhine to that of the 
Danube" It is impossible for us to determine 
nliLther this hasty confederation was formed by 
necessity, by reason, or by passion, butnc may 
rest assured, that the barbarians were neither allured 
by the indolence, or pros oked by the ambition, of 
the Roman monarch This dangerous invasion 
required all the firmness and iigilancc of Marcus 
He fixed generals of ability in the several stations 
of attack, and assumed in person the conduct of the 
most important province on the Upper Danube 
After a long and doubtful conflict, tlie spirit of tho 
barbarians was subdued The Quadi and the Mar- 
romanni,® who had taken tho lead in the war, were 
the most sei ercly punished in its catastrophe They 
were commanded to retire five miles «■ from their 
own banks of the Danube, and to deliver up the 
flower of the youtli, who were immediately sent into 
Britain, a remote island, where they might be secure 
as hostages, and useful as soldiers 'i On the fre- 
quent rebellions of the Qnadi and Marcomanni, tlir 
imtated emperor resolved to reduce their country 
into the form of a province His designs were dis- 
appointed by death This formidable league, how- 
ever, tho only one that appears in tlie two fiist 
centuries of the imperial history, was entirely 
dissipated, without leaving any traces behind in 
Germany 

l^stinctionaruic In the course of this introductorv 

ucrtiian tribes •» « • i 

cliapter, tve have conflned oarsclves to 
the general outlines of the manners of Germany, 
without attempting to describe or to disUngmsh the 
various tribes winch filled that great country m tho 
time of C-esar, of Tacitus, or of Ptolemj As the 
ancient, eras new tnbes, successively present them 
sch cs m the senes of this historj , w e shall concisely 
mention their ongin, their situation, and their par- 
ticular character Modem nations are fixed and 
permanent societies, connected among themselves 
laws and government, bound to their native soil 
arts and agnculturc The German tnbes w ere 
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voluntary and fluctuating associations of soldiers, 
'ilmost of savages The same territory often 
changed its inhabitants in the tide of conquest and 
emigration The same communities, uniting in a 
plan of defence or invasion, bestowed a new title 
on their new confederacy The dissolution of an 
ancient confederacy restored to the independent 
tribes then peculiar but long-forgotten appellation 
A V ictonous state often communicated its own name 
to a vanquished people Sometimes crowds of 
volunteers flocked fiom all paits to tlie standard of 
a favourite leader , liis camp became their country, 
and some circumstances of tho enterprise soon gav c 
a common denomination to the mixed multitude 
The distinctions of the ferocious inv aders vv ere per- 
petually varied by themselves, and confounded by 
the astonished subjects of the Roman empire ^ 
Wars, and the administration of 
public affairs, arc the principal sub- 
jeets of history , but the number of persons in- 
terested in these busy scenes, is veiy different, ac- 
cording to the different conditions of mankind In 
great monarchies, millions of obedient subjects pur- 
sue their useful occupations in peace and obscuntj 
The attention of the wnter, as well as of the 
reader, is solely confined to a court, a capital, a re- 
gular army, and the districts which happen to be the 
occasional scene of military operations But a state 
of freedom and barbarism, the season of civil com- 
motions, or the situation of petty republics,* raises 
almost every member of the community into action, 
and consequently into notice The irregulai divi- 
sions and the restless motions of the people of Ger- 
many, dazzle our imagination, and seem to multiply 
their numbers The profuse enumeration of kings 
and w amors, of armies and nations, inclines ns to 
foiget thattlic same objects ai e continually repeated 
under a vanety of appellations, and that the most 
splendid appellations have been frequently lavished 
on the most inconsiderable objects 
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Kreai secular games cele- 
brated by Philip, to the death of '^u'esXct'’' 
the emperor Gallienus, there elapsed * ® ais-afe 
tw enty years of shame and misfortune During tliat 
calamitous penod, ev cry instant of time vv as marked, 
eve^province of the Roman world was afflicted, by 
barbarous invaders and military tyrants, and tlie 

liappily blended ® a*iliquarnn and the philosoplter nre so 
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was by tbc advice of a cbnstian, that the engineers 
were taught to level their aim against the two oppo- 
site sides of the salient angles of a bastion How- 
ever imperfect, the weight and repetition of the fire 
made some impression on the walls, and the Turks, 
pushing iheir approaches to the edge of the ditch, 
attempted to fill the enormous chasm, and to hnild 
a road to the assault ' Innumerable fascines, and 
hogsheads, and trunks of trees, were heaped on 
each other, and such was the impetuosity of the 
throng, that the foremost and the weakest were 
pushed headlong down the precipice, and instantly 
hnried nnder the accumulated mass To fill the 
ditch, was the toil of the besiegers , to clear away 
the rubbish, was the safely of the besieged , and, 
after a long and bloody conflict, the web that had 
been woven in the day was still unravelled in the 
night The next resource of Mahomet was the prac- 
tice of mines, but the soil was rock) , in every 
attempt he was stopped and undermined by the 
Christian engineers , nor had the art been yet in- 
vented of replenishing those subterraneous passages 
with gunpowder, and blowing whole towers and 
cities into the air’ A circumstance that distin- 
guishes the siege of Constantinople, is the re-union 
of the ancient and modern artillery The cannon 
were intermingled with the mechanical engines for 
casting stones and darts , the bullet and the hatter- 
ing-ram were directed against the same walls , nor 
had the discoveiy of gunpowdersnperseded the use of 
the liquid and unextingnishafale fire A wooden 
turret of the largest size was advanced on rollers 
this portable magazine of aminuaition and fascines 
was protected by a threefold coveringof balls’ hides , 
incessant volleys were securely discharged from the 
loop-holes , in the front, three doors were contrived 
for the alternate sally and retreat of the soldiers 
and workmen They ascended by a stair-oase to 
the upper platform, and, as high as the level of that 
platform, a scaling-ladder coaid be raised by pul- 
leys to form a badge, and grapple with the adverse 
rampart By these vanous arts of annoyance, 
some as new as they were pernicious to tbc Greeks, 
th^B tower of St Romanos was at length overturned , 
after a severe struggle the Turks were repulsed 
from the breach, and interrupted by darkness , but 
they trusted, that with the return of light they 
should renew the attack With fresh vigour and de- 
cisive success Of this pause of action, this inter- 
val ot hope, each moment was improved by the 
activity of the emperor and Jusliwani, who passed 

involved the safety of the church and city At the 
dawn of daj, the impatient saltan perceived, with 
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a'stonishmeut and gnef, that his wooden turret had 
been reduced to ashes tlie ditch was cleared and 
restored , and the tower of St Romanns was again 
strong and entire He deplored the failure of his 
design, and ottered a profane exclamation, that 
the word of the thirty-seven thousand prophets 
should not have compelled him to believe that such a 
work, in so short a time, could bare been accom- 
plished by the infidels 
The generosity of the Christian 
princes was cold and tardy . but in vicfS?y"'of"foiir 
the first apprehension of a siege, Con- 
stantine had ncgociatcd, in the isles of the Archi- 
pelago, the Morca, and Sicily, the most indispensa- 
ble supplies As early as the beginning of April, 
five* great ships, equippcd-for merchandize and war, 
would have sailed from the harbour of Chios, had 
not the wind blown obstinately from the north “ 
One of these ships bore the imperial flag , the re- 
maining four belonged to the Genoese , and they 
were laden with wheat and barley, with wine, oil, 
and vegetables, and, above all, with soldiers and 
manners, for the service of the capital After a 
tedious delay, a gentle breeze, and on the second 
day, a strong gale from the south, earned them 
tlirough the Hellespont and the Propontis but the 
city was already invested by sea and land, and the 
Turkish fleet, at the entrance of the Rospborus, was 
stretched from shore to short, in the form of a cres- 
cent, to intercept, or at least to repel, these hold 
auxiliaries The reader who has present to bis 
mind the geographical picture of Constantinople, 
will conceive and admire the greatness of tbc spec- 
tacle The five Christian ships continued to advance 
with joyful shouts, and a fnll press both of sails 
and oars, against an hostile fleet of three hundred 
vessels, and the rampart, the camp, the coasts of 
Europe and Asia, were lined with innumerable spec- 
tators, who anxiously awaited the event of this mo- 
mentous succour At the first view that event could 
not appear doubtful ; the superiority of the Mos- 
lems was beyond all measure or account , and in a 
calm, their numbers and valour must inevitably 
have prevailed Bat their hasty and imperfect 
navy had been created, not by the genius of the 
people, but by the will of the sultan in the ftoight 
of their prosperity, the Turks have acknowledged 
tiiat if God had given them the earth, he bad left 
tfae sea to the infidels ,* and a senes of defeats, a 
i rapid progress of decay, has established the truth 
of their modest confession Except eighteen galleys 
of some force, the rest of their fleet consisted, of 
open boats, rudely constructed and awkwardly man- 
aged, crowded with troops and destitute of cannon, 
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and since courage arises in a great measure from tbe 
consciousness of strength, the braiest of tlie jani- 
zancs might tremble on a new element In the 
chnstian squadron, five stout and lofty ships were 
guided by skilful pilots, and manned with the ve- 
terans of Italy and Greece, long practised in the arts 
and perils of the sea Their weight was directed to 
sink or scatter the weak obstacles that impeded 
their passage , their artillery swept the w aters 
their liquid fire was poured on the heads of their ad- 
versaries, who, with the design of boarding, pre- 
sumed to approach them, and the winds and waves 
are always on the side of the ablest navigators In 
this conflict, the impenal vessel, which had been 
almost overpowered, was rescued by the Genoese 
but the Turks, in a distant and closer attack, were 
twice repulsed with considerable loss Mahomet 
himself sat on hoiseback on the beach, to encourage 
their valour by his voice and presence, by the pro- 
mise of reward, and by fear, more potent than the 
fear of the enemy The passions of his soul, and | 
even the gestures of his hody,^ seemed to imitate 
the actions of the combatants , and, as if he had 
been the lord of nature, he spurred Ins horse with a 
fearless and impotent effort into the sea His loud 
reproaches, and the clamours of the camp, urged the 
Ottomans to a third attack, more fatal and bloody 
than the two former , and I must repeat, though I 
cannot credit, the evidence of Phranza, who affirms, 
from their own month, that they lost above twelve 
thousand men in the slaughter of the day They 
fled in disorder to the shores of Europe and Asia, 
while the Christian squadron, triumphant and un- 
hurt, steered along the Bosphorus, and securely 
anchored within the chain of the harbour In the 
confidence of victory, the} boasted that the whole 
Turkish power must have yielded to their arms , 
but the admiral, or captain bashaw, found some 
consolation ifor a painful wound in his eye, by re- 
presenting that accident as the cause of his defeat 
Baltba Ogli was a renegade of the race of the Bul- 
ganan pnnees bis military character was tainted 
with the unpopular vice of avarice , and under the 
despotism of the pnnee or people, misfortune is a 
sufficient evidence of guilt His rank and services 
were annihilated by the displeasure of Mahomet In 
the royal presence, the captain bashaw was extend- 
ed on the ground by four slaves, and received one 
hundred strokes with a golden rod ’ his death had 
been pronounced , and he adored the clemency of 
the sultan, who was satisfied with the milder punish- 
ment of confiscation and exile The introduction 
of this supply revived the hopes of the Greeks and 
accused the supineness of their western allies 
Amidst the deserts of Anatolia and the rocks of 
Palestine, the millions of the crusades had buried 
themselves m a voluntary and inevitable grave. 


but the situation of the impcnal city was strong 
against her enemies, and accessible to her friends , 
and a rational and moderate armament of the ma- 
ritime states might have saved the relics of the Ro- 
man name, and maintained a chnstian fortress in 
the heart of the Ottoman empire Yet this was the 
sole and feeble attempt for the deliverance of Con- 
stantinople , the more distant powers were insensi- 
ble of Its danger , and the ambassa'dor of Hungary, 
or at least of Huniades, resided in the Turkish 
camp, to remove the fears, and to direct the opera- 
tions, of the sultan * 

It was difficult for the Greeks to trims. 

penetrate the secret of the divan, vet imrts ins navy 
. j i orerland 

the Greeks are persuaded, that a re- 
sistance, so obstinate and surprising, had fatigued 
the perseverance of Mahomet He began to medi- 
tate a retreat, and tho siege would have been 
speedily raised, if the ambition and jealousy of the 
seeond vizir had not opposed the perfidious ad- 
vice of Calil Bashaw, who still maintained a secret 
correspondence with the Bjzantinc court The re- 
duction of the city appeared to be hopeless, unless 
a double attack could be made from the harbour as 
well as from the land but the harbour was inac- 
cessible , an impenetrable chain was now defended 
by eight large ships, more than twenty of a smaller 
size, with several gallejs and sloops , and, instead 
of forcing this barrier, the Turks might apprehend 
a naval sally, and a second encounter in the open 
sea In this perplexity, tho genius of Mahomet con- 
ceived and executed a plan of a bold and marvel- 
lous cast, of transporting by land his lighter vessels 
and military stores from the Bosphorus into the 
higher part of the harbour The distance is about 
ten miles, the ground is uneven, and was ovei- 
spread with thickets, and, as the road must be 
opened behind the suburb of Galata, their free 
passage or total destruction must depend on the 
option of the Genoese But these selfish merchants 
were ambitions of the favour of being the last de- 
voured , and the deficiency of art was supplied by 
the strength of obedient myriads A level way 
was covered with a broad platform of strong and 
solid planks , and to render them more slippery and 
smooth, they w ere anointed with the ^at of sheep 
I and oxen Fourscore light galleys and brigantines 
of fifty and thirty oars, were disembarked on the 
Bosphorus shore , arranged successively on rollers , 
and drawn forwards by the power of men and pul- 
leys Two guides or pilots were stationed at the 
helm, and the prow, of each vessel , the sails were 
unfurled to the winds , and the labour was cheered 
by song and acclamation In the course of a single 

night, this Turkish fleet painfully climbed the hill, 
steered over the plain, and was launched from the 
declivity into the shallow waters of the harbour, far 


Ilnve berore mv eyes the Ininc picture whicli 
Ai'iIlS , ^ of pa'sions muT ecstures of tin 

ainn iiaiis in a naval ensaBement m the treat harbour of Sjracuse 
fhl« . “ «>'• Misscralion or corrupt text of Doeae (c 38 1 

or nnnifa." n 'T? »»<• mcreiliWe weight of SOO libm 

or pounds Bouillauds reading of 500 drachms, or 6ve pounds, ii 


sufficient to exercise the arm of Mahometi and bruise the ba«*1c of bis 
adminJ 

m Ducasy^ho confesses himself ill informed ofthenffiursofHungarv 
ai«i|;ns a motive of auperstition, a fatal belief tint Constantiimple 
voiild be the term of the Turkish conquests. See Phranza (1 ni c 
SO ) and Spondanus. 
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above the molestation of the deeper vessels of the 
Greeks The real importance of this operation w as 
magnified by the consternation and confidence winch 
It inspired but the notorious, unquestionable fact 
was displayed before the eyes, and is recorded by 
the pens, of the two nations •> A similar stratagem 
had been repeatedly practised by the ancients ,* the 
Ottoman galleys (I must again repeat) should be 
considered as large boats , and, if we compare the 
magnitude and the distance, the obstacles and the 
means, the boasted miracle has perhaps been 
equalled by the inoustry of our own times * As 
soon as Mahomet had occupied the upper harbour 


with a fleet and army, he constructed, in the nar- 
rowest part, a bridge, or rather mole, of fifty cubits 
in breadth, and one hundred in length it was 
formed of casks and hogsheads , joined with rafters, 
linked with iron, and coiered with a solid floor On 
this floating battery, he planted one of his largest 
cannon, while the fourscore galleys, with troops and 
scaling-ladders, approached the most accessible 
side, which had formerly been stormedby the Latin 
conquerors The indolence of the chiistians has 
been accused for not destiojing these unfinished 
works , but their fire, by a superior fire, was con- 
trolled and silenced , not were they wanting in a 
nocturnal attempt to burn the vessels as well as tlie 
bndge of the sultan His vigilance prevented their 
approach , their foremost galliots were sunk or 
taken , forty youths, the braiest of Italy and Greece, 
were inhumanly massacred at his command , nor 
could the emperor’s grief be assuaged by the just 
though cruel retaliation, of exposing from the walls 
the heads of two hundred and sixty mussulman cap- 
Sistreis of the tivcs After a siege of forty days, the 
'"y fate of Constantinople could no longer 
be averted The diminutive garrison was exhaust- 
ed by a double attack the fortifications, which had 
stood for ages against hostile violence, were dis- 
mantled on all sides by the Ottoman cannon many 
breaches were opened , and near the gate of St 
Romanus, four towers had been levelled with the 
ground For the payment of his feeble and mutin- 
ous troops, Constantine was compelled to despoil 
the churches with the promise of a fourfold restitu- 
tion , and his sacrilege offered a new reproach to the 
enemies of the union A spirit of discord impaired 
the remnant of the Christian strength the Genoese 


and Venetian auxiliaries asserted the pre-eminence 
of their respective service , and Justiniani and the 


b The uniiDmnns testimony of the four Greeks is confirmed by Cai 
temir, (p 90 ) from the Turkish annals hut I could wish to contra 
the distance of ten miles, and to prolon,! the term of one night 
c Pliranza relates two examples of a similar traiisporlatioii over tl 
sit miles of the Isthmus of Corinth, the one fabulous of Aukustn 
afier the battle of Actiiim the other true of Nicetis, a Greek teiier 
in the tenth cenliirj To these he might hare added a bold enternri 
of Hannibal, to introduce his vessels into the lurbour of Tarentui 
(Poljliins I VIII p 749 edit Gronov) 
d A Greek of Candn who had served the Venetians in a similar ii 

f^rgSl'oWom'et® 

e I parlicularlj allude to our own embarkations on the lakes 
in*the eieiiV'* WfC and 1777, so great m the labour, so fruitle 


f aialeondjlesandDums differ in the time and circumstances 
r 'f was neitherglorioiis nor salutary, the fan 

fill I’hranza spares his prince ev en the thought of a surrender 
C These wings (Chalcondjies, 1 vm p 800) at 


4 K 


) arc no more than 


great duke, whose ambition was not extinguished 
by the common danger, accused each other of 
treachery and cowardice , 

During the siege of Constantinople, preparations of 
the words of peace and capitulation «ie ^ 

had been sometimes pionounced , and sault, i 

Miv 26 

seveial embassies had passed between 
the camp and the city t The Greek emperor was 
humbled by adversity , and would have yielded to 
any terms compatible with leligion and loyally 
The Turkish sultan was desirous of sparing the 
blood of his soldiers , still more desirous of securing 
for Ills own use the Byzantine treasures , and he ac- 
complished a sacred doty in presenting to the ^o- 
hmosthe choice of circumcision, of tribute, or of 
death The avarice of Mahomet might have been 
satisfied with an annual sum of one hundred thou- 
sand ducats but his ambition grasped the capital 
of the east to the piince he oflered a rich equiva- 
lent, to the people a free toleration, or a safe de- 
parture but after some fruitless treaty, he declared 
ins resolution of finding either a throne, or a grave, 
under the walls of Constantinople A sense of 
honour, and the fear of universal reproach, forbade 
Palmologus to resign the city into the hands of the 
Ottomans , and he determined to abide the last ex- 
tremities of war Several daj s were employed by 
the sultan in the preparations for the assault , and a 
respite was granted by his favourite science of astro- 
logy, which had fixed on the twenty-ninth of May, 
as the fortunate and fatal hour On the evening of 
the twenty-seventh, he issued his final orders, as- 
sembled in hie presence the militaiy chiefs , and 
dispersed his heralds through the camp to proclaim 
the dutj, and the motives, of the perilous enterprise 
Fear is the first pnnciple of a despotic government , 
and his menaces were expressed in the oriental 
style, that the fugitives and deserters, had they the 
wings of a bird,B should not escape from his inex- 
orable justice The greatest part of his bashaws 
and janizaries were the offspring of Christian 
parents but the glories of the Turkish name were 
perpetuated by successive adoption , and in the 
gradual change of individuals, the spirit of a legion, 
a regiment, or an oda, is kept alive by imitation and 
discipline In this holy warfare, the Moslems were 
exhorted to purify their minds with prayer, their 
bodies with seven ablutions , and to abstain from 
food till the close of the ensuing day A crowd of 
dervishes visited the tents, to instil the desire of 


nritniiii ngure uut in tlie Irntcfly of Irene, Mahomet’s passion soars 
above sense and reason 

Should the fierce north, upon his frozen wings. 

Bear him vloU above the wondcrinj, clouds. 

And seat him in the Pleiads' golden chariot— 

Thence should my fury draghim down to tortures l 

Besides the extravagance of the rant I must observe, I That the open, 
tmn of the winds must be confined to the loiaer regions of the air 8 
That the name, etymology, and the fable, of the Pleiads are purely Greek. 
(Scholiast ad Homer 2 686 Eudocia in lonifi p 399 Apollodor 1 m 
c 10 Heyne,p 229 Not 682 ) and had no affinity to the astronomy of 
Ulugbeg, Tabul in Svntagma Dissert tom i n 
40 42 Giffiucs Origine des Arts Sec tom vi p 73—78 Gcbelin, Hist 
du Calendrier, p 73 ) which Mahomet had studied 3 The golden 
rtariot does not exist eitlienn science or fiction , but I much fear that 
Dr Johnson has confounded the Pleiades with the great bear or wa' 
gon, the zodiac with a northern constellation “ 

ApxTov O’ qv KOI o/xafov eiriKXqiriv Ka\tovirt 
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martyrdom, and tlic assurance of spending an im- 
mortal youth amidst thcriiers and gardens of para- 
dise, and in the embraces of the black-eyed virgins 
Yet Mahomet principally trusted to the elTicacy of 
temporal and visible rewards A double pay was 
promised to the victorious troops, “The city and 
the buildings," said Mahomet, “ are mine , but I 
resign to your valour the captives and the spoil, the 
treasures of gold and beauty , be rich and he happy 
Many are the provinces of my empire , the intrepid 
soldier who first ascends the walls of Constantinople, 
shall he rewarded with the government of the fairest 
and most wealthy , and my gratitude shall accumu- 
late his honours and fortunes above the measure of 
his own hopes " Such various and potent motives 
diOnsed among the Turks a general ardour, re- 
gardless of life and impatient for action the camp 
le-echoed with the Moslem shouts of “ God is God, 
there is but one God, and Mahomet is the apostle 
of God , " *' and the sea and land, from Galata to 
the seven towers, were illuminated by the blaze of 
their nocturnal fires 

... „ , Far different was the state of the 

theem)iernrand CliriStianS , WllO, With lOUd and im- 
the Greets potent complaints, deplored the guilt, 
or the punishment, of their sins The celestial 
image of the Virgin had been evposed in solemn 
procession , but their divine patroness was deaf to 
their entreaties , they accused the obstinacy of the 
emperor for refusing a timely surrender , anticipated 
the horrors of their fate , and sighed for the repose 
and security of Turkish servitude The noblest of 
the Greeks, and the bravest of the allies, were sum- 
moned to the palace, to prepare them, on the even- 
ing of the twenty-eighth, for the duties aud dangers 
of the general assault The last speech of Palmolo- 
gus was the funeral oration of the Roman empire ' 
he promised, he conjured, and he vainly attempted 
to infuse the hope which was extinguished in bis 
own mind In this world all was comfortless and 
gloomy, and neither the gospel nor the church 
have proposed any conspicuous recompence to the 
heroes who fall in the service of their country But 
the example of their prince, and the confinement of 
a siege, had armed these warnors with the courage 
of despair, and the pathetic scene is described by the 
feelings of the historian Phranza, who was himself 
present at this mournful assembly They wept, they 
embraced , regardless of their families and fortunes, 
they devoted their lives , and each commander, de- 
parting to his station, maintained all night a vigi- 
lant and anxious watch on the rampart The em- 
peror, and some faithful companions, entered the 
dome of St Sophia, which in a few hours was to be 
converted into a mosch, and devoutly received, 
with tears and prayers, the sacrament of the holy 

Moslem acchmatioiio, not for the 
lor ‘I'ol of the prophet Hie pious zeit of VoUnrera 
vxceuive, and even ridiculous 

and It **,"• wvs composed by Phrinaa himself 

doubt 'S'n'oi'ond thecoiirent, that I almost 

b?" . "Iff W CoDstaotmt I^nardus assigns 

to ihe Ulm aiixiharira himself more respectfully 


communion He reposed some moments in the pa- 
lace, winch resounded with cries und lamentations 
solicited the pardon of all whom he might have in 
jured ,1^ and mounted on horseback to visit the 
guards, and explore the motions of the enemy The 
distress and fall of the last Constantino are more 
glorious than the long prosperity of the Byzantine 
Cmsars 

In the confusion of darkness an as- general na 
sailant may sometimes succeed , but mult, May sa 
in this great and general attack, the military judg- 
ment and astrological knowledge of Mahomet ad- 
vised him to expect the morning, the memorable 
twenty -ninth of May, in the fourteen hundred and 
fifty-third year of the Christian mra The prcced- 
ingniglithad been strenuously employ cd the tioops, 
the cannon, and the fascines, were advanced to the 
edge of the ditch, which in many parts presented a 
smooth and level passage to the breach , and his 
fourscore galleys almost touched, with the prows 
and their scaling ladders, the less defensible walls 
of the haihour Under pain of death, silence was 
enjoined hut the phy sical law s of motion and sound 
arc not obedient to disriplinc or fear, each indivi- 
dual might suppress Ins voice and measure his foot- 
steps , but the march and labour of thousands must 
inevitably produce a strange confusion of dissonant 
clamours, which reached the ears of the watchmen 
of the towers At day -break, without the custom- 
ary signal of the morning gun, the Turks assaulted 
the city by sea and land , and the similitude of a 
twined or twisted thread has been applied to the 
closeness and continuity of their hue of attack ' 
The foremost ranks consisted of the refuse of the 
host, a voluntary crowd who fought without order 
or command , of the feebleness of age or childhood, 
of peasants and vagrants, and of all who had joined 
the camp in the blind hope of plunder and martyr- 
dom The common impulse drove them onw ards to 
the wail the most audacious to climb were in- 
stantly pieoipitated, and not a dart, not a bullet, 
of the chnstians w as idly wasted on the accumulated 
throng But their strength and ammunition were 
exhausted in this laborious defence the ditch was 
filled with the bodies of the slain , they supported 
the footsteps of their companions , and of this de- 
voted vanguard, the death was more serviceable 
than the life Under their respective bashaws and 
saujaks, the troops of Anatolia and Romania were 
successively led to the charge their progress was 
various and doubtful , but, after a conflict of two 
hours, the Greeks still maintained, and improved, 
their advantage , and the voice of the emperor was 
heard, encouraging his soldiers to achieve, by a last 
effort, the deliverance of thci>- country In that 
fatal moment, the janizaries arose, fresh, vigorous, 

k Tins abasement, which ilesotion has sometimes extorted from 
oyine princes is an improvement of the Bospel doctrine of the foreive 
“W to forgive 49 times, than to once ask 

pardon of an inferior 

BOOffls. and the sailors and the marines, Dil 
fTOt ‘ 830,000 Tiirkv both horse aod 
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and invincible The saltan himself on horseback, 
with an iron mace in his hand, nas the spectator 
and jndge of their valour he was surrounded by 
ten thousand of Ins domestic troops, whom he re- 
served for the decisive occasions , and the tide of 
battle a as directed and impelled by Ins voice and 
eye His numerous ministers of justice were posted 
behind the line, to urge, to restrain, and to punish 
and if danger was in the front, shame and inevitable 
death were in the rear, of the fugitives The cries 
of fear and of pain were drowned in the martial 
music of drums, trumpets, and atabals, and e\pe- 
nence has proved, that the mechanical operation of 
sounds, by quickening the circulation of the blood 
and spirits, will act on the human machine more 
forcibly than the eloquence of reason and honour 
From the lines, the gallej’s, and the bridge, the Ot- 
toman artillery thundered on all sides , and the 
camp and city, the Greeks and the Turks, were in- 
volved in a cloud of smoke, which could only be 
dispelled by the final deliverance or destruction of 
the Roman empire The single combats of the he- 
roes of history or fable amuse oar fancy and engage 
our affections, the skilful evolutions of war may 
inform the mind, and improve a necessary, though 
petuictous, science But in the uniform and odi- 
ous pictures of a general assault, all is blood, and 
horror, and confusion, nor shall I strive, at the dis- 
tance of three centuries and a thousand miles, to 
delineate a scene of which there could be no spec- 
tators, and of which the actors themselves were 


incapable of forming any just or adequate idea 
The immediate loss of Constantinople may bi 
ascribed to the bullet, or arrow, which pierced thi 
gauntlet of John J ustiniam The sight of Lis blood 
and the exquisite pain, appalled the courage of th< 
chief, whose arms and counsels were the firmes 
rampart of the city As he withdrew from his sta 
tion in quest of a surgeon, bis flight was perceivct 
and stopped by the indefatigable emperor “Yoai 
wound,” exclaimed Palasologus, “is slight, fh< 
danger IS pressing, your presence is necessary’, anc 
whither will yon retire’” “I t^,ji retire,” saic 
the trembling Genoese, “by the same road whicl 
God has opened to the Turks,” and at these word^ 
he hastily passed through one of the breaches of tb« 
inner wall By this pvsilhmmoas act, he stained 
the honours of a military life, and the few days 
winch he survived in Galata, or the isle of Chios 

were Jmbitteredbyhisownandtbepublicreproach " 

His example was imitated by the greatest part oi 
the Latin auxiliaries, and the defence began to 
slacken when the attack was pressed with redoubled 

«» iTtilti more Kv n*”'"' ’“’o'” he 

LeonarAus Cbicna/eS lw W tbo words of 

Eiilutis suigue oblilu* in the Triiole 1 (tloriic 

countiyineff. Hie Genoese, were 
n Duc« kills him wiH« two wSf 
wounds bim in the shoulder and then tin! , Clwlcondyles 

grief of Phrania earning 'h,m an^n Bate The 

precise linage ^hudeath^ but wettay wilbmt'!,’it'“P*® 'he 

noble lines of Drj den '' '^'“'ont flattery, apply these 

As to Sebastian, let them search the field 
And where they find a mountain of the slain 
4x2 


Vigour The number of the Ottomans was fifty, 
perhaps a hundred, times superior to that of the 
Christians, the double walls were reduced by the 
cannon to a heap of ruins in a circuit of scveial 
miles, some places must be found more easy of ac- 
cess, or moie feebly guarded, and if the besiegers 
could penetrate in a single point, the whole city 
was irrecoverably lost The first who deserved the 
sultan’s reward was Hassan the janizary, of gigantic 
stature and strength With his scymitar in one 
hand and his buckler in the other, he ascended the 
outward fortifiration of the tliijty janizaries, who 
were emnlous of his valour, eighteen perished in 
the bold adventure Hassan and his twelve com- 
panions had reached the summit, the giant was 
precipitated from the rampart, be rose on one knee, 
and was again oppressed by a shower of darts and 
stones Bnt his success had proved that the achieve- 
ment was possible the walls and towers were in- 
stantly covered with a swarm of Turks , and the 
Greeks, now driven from the vantage ground, were 
overwhelmed by increasing multitudes Amidst 
these multitudes, the emperor," who accomplished 
all the duties of a general and a soldier, was long 
seen, and finally lost The nobles, who fought round 
his person, sustained, till their last breath, the ho- 
nourable names of Falmologus and Cantacuzene. 
his mournful exclamation w'as beard, “ Cannot there 
be found a chnstian to cut off my head’”® and his 
last fear was that of falling alive into the hands of 
tlie infidels p The prudent despair of 
ConstanUne cast away the purple Sror’^Cwta™. 
aroidstlhetumolthefell by an unknown 
hand, and bis body was buried under a mountain 
of the slam After bis death, resistance and order 
were no more the Greeks fled towards the city, 
and many were pressed and stifled in the narrow 
pass of the gate of St Romanus The victonous 
Turks rushed through the breaches of the inner wall, 
and as they advanced into the streets, they were 
soon joined by their brethren, who Lad forced the 
gate Pbenar on the side of the harbour i In the 
first heat of the pursuit, about two thousand Chris- 
tians were put to the sword , but avarice soon pre- 
vailed over cruelty , and the victors acknowledged, 
that tliej sbonid immediately have given quarter if 
the valour of the emperor and his chosen bands had 
not prepared them for a similar opposition in every 
part of the capital It was thus, after t 
a siege of fifty-three days, that Con- and“empir«'^^ 
sfantinople, which had defied the powei of Cbosroes, 
the Cliagan, and the caliphs, was irretrievably sub- 
dued by the arms of Mahomet the second Her 


Thl.™ beneath, 

Hiej will find liim at his manly length, 

Hiej known the emperi 

captiie so acceptable to thesultin to save and secure a 

had flanked anfretw^d'ftwnawlatlacr" **** ’’“''••oiir 
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empire only liad been subierted by tbe Latins her 
religion was trampled in tbe dust by tlie Moslem 
conquerors 

The Tnrivs enter tidings of misfortune fly With a 

aiidpiiiaBeCon rapid wiDg, ictsuch was thc extent 

slantiiiople / „ . , 

of Constantinople, that thc more dis- 
tant quarters might prolong, some moments, the 
happy Ignorance of tlieir ruin ' But in the general 
consternation, in tbe feelings of scllish or social 
anxiet} , in the tumult and thunder of the assault, 
a sleepless night and morning must have elapsed , 
nor can 1 belieie that many Grecian ladies were 
awakened by the janizaries from a sound and 
tranquil slumber On the assurance of the public 
calamitjjthe houses and eoments were instantly 
deserted , and the trembling inhabitants flocked to- 
gether in thc streets, like a herd of timid animals, 
as if accumulated weakness could be productive of 
strength, or in the vain hope, that amid thc crowd 
each individual might he safe and invisible From 
every part of thc capital, they flowed into the church 
of St Sophia in the space of an hour, the sanctuary, 
the choir, tbe nave, thc upper and lower galleries, 
were filled with the multitude of fathers and hus- 
bands, of women and children, of priests, monks, 
and religious virgins the doors were barred on the 
inside, and they sought protection from the sacred 
dome, winch tliej had so lately abhorred as a pro- 
fane and polluted edifice Their confidence was 
founded on the prophecy of an enthusiast or impos- 
tor, that one day the Turks should enter Constan- 
tinople, and pursue the Bomans as far as the column 
of Constantine in the square before St Sophia but 
that this would be thc term of their calamities that 
an angel would descend from heaven, with a sword 
in bis hand, and would deliver thc empire, wiOi 
that celestial weapon, to a poor man seated at the 
foot of the column " Take this sword," would he 
say, " and avenge the people of the Lord ” At 
these animating words, the Turks would instantly 
fly, and the victorious Bomans would drive them 
from the west and from all Anatolia, as far as the 
frontiers of Persia It is on this occasion, that 
Ducas, with some fancy and much truth, upbraids 
the discord and obstinacy of the Greeks “ Had 
that angel appeared," exclaims the historian, “had 
he offered to exterminate your foes if you would 
consent to the union of the church, even then, in 
that fatal moment, yon would have rejected your 
safety, or have deceived your God 
Captivity or Uie While they expected the descent 
Greeu of tjjo tordy angel, the doors were 
broken with axes , and as the Turks encountered 
no resistance, their bloodless bands were employed 


T Oialcondyles most abmrdly supposes that Constanlinople » 
sacked by the Asiatics in rnen,e for the ancient calamities of Troy 
and the grammarians of the firteenth century are happy to melt don 
the uncouth appellation of Turks into the more clasiuc name of Timer 
• When Cyrus surprised Baby Ion during the celebration of a fesi 
val, so vast was the city, and so careless were (he inhabitsnfs (hat miii 
lime ehpsed before the distant quarters knew that tbej were eanlin 
Uerodotos, (1 i c 191 ) and Usher (Anna! p VS ) who to quoted froi 
, -rr*™’*!! a passige of similar import 
. 1 "’"'y. '''wr'Ptwx is extracted fiom Ducas (e 19 ) who N 

amlias«sdor from tbe priiire of Lesbos to tl 
suuau, te 44 ) Till tobos was subdued in 1463, (Iliranjt I iii c 21 


in selecting and securing the multitude of then 
prisoners Youth, beauty, and thc appearance o 
wealth, attracted their choice , and the right of pro 
perty was decided among tlienisclves by a prioi 
seizure, by personal strength, and by the aotbority 
of command In thc space of an hour, the male 
captives were bound vnth cords, the females with 
tlicir veils and girdles The senators were linked 
with their slaves , the prelates, with the porters, of 
the church, and young men of a plebeian class, 
w ith noble maids, whose faces had been inv isiblc 
to the sun and their nearest kindred In this com- 
mon captivity, thc ranks of society were confound- 
ed , thc ties of nature were cut asunder, and the 
inexorable soldier was careless of thc father’s groans, 
tho tears of thc mother, <ind thc lamentations of the 
children The loudest in their wailings were the 
nuns, who were torn from the altar with naked 
bosoms, outstretched hands, and dishevelled hair 
and we should piously believe that few could be 
tempted to prefer the vigils of thc haram to those of 
thc monastery Of these unfortunate Greeks, of 
these domestic animals, whole strings were rudely 
driven through thc streets , and as thc conquerors 
were eager to return for more prey, their trembling 
pace was quickened with menaces and blows At 
the same hour, a similar rapine was exercised in 
all thc churches and monasteries, in all thc palaces 
and habitations of the capital, nor could any palace, 
however sacred or sequestered, protect tlic persons 
or tbe property of thc Greeks Above sixty tliou- 
sand of this devoted people were transported from 
thc city to the camp and fleet , exchanged or sold 
according to the caprice or interest of tlieir masters, 
and dispersed in remote servitude through the pro- 
vinres of the Ottoman empire Among these w e 
may notice some remarkable characters The his- 
torian Phranza, first chamberlain and principal 
secretary, was involved with Ins family in tlie com- 
mon lot After suffering four months the hardships 
of Slav cry, he recovered his freedom, in the ensuing 
winter he ventured to Adnanoplc, and ransomed 
ins wife from tho mii basin or master of horse , 
but his two children, in the flower of youth and 
beauty, had been seized for tbe use of Mahomet 
himself The daughter of Phranza died in the se- 
raglio, perhaps a virgin , Ins son, in the fifteenth 
year of his age, preferred death to infamy , and was 
stabbed by the hand of the roy al lover « A deed 
thus inhuman cannot surely be expiated by tlie 
taste and liberality with which he released a Gre- 
cian matron and her two daughters, on receiving a , 
Latin ode from Philelphus, who had chosen a wife 
in that noble family * The pride or cruelty of Ma- 


il ’“'■e “fen full of «ie fu„itive» of Constaiilinople, who 

dehsliled to Vepeat, perlnpv to adorn the tale of their mutry 

u See Flininu I m c 20 21 His expressions are positive Aineras 
nio inana ju-olavit aolebat eiiim eo turpiter et nefarie nbnti 

nie miseruin et infelicem Vet he could onia learn from report llie“ 
bloody or impure scenes ttiat were acted in the dark reeessa of the 
senplio 

X See Tiialin chi (tom vi p i p 2so ) and Lancelot (Mem. de 1’ 
Acailrmie drs Inscriptions tom x p 718) I should he curious to learn 
now he could pnise the public enemy, whom he so often reviles as the 
most corrupt and inhuman of tyrants 
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hornet ^oald have been most sensibly gratified by 
the capture of a Roman legate , but the dexterity 
of cardinal Isidore eluded the search, and he escaped 
from Galata in a plebeian habit r The chain and 
entrance of the outward harbour was still occupied 
by the Italian ships of meicliandise and war The} 
had signalized their valour in the siege , they em- 
braced the moment of retreat, while the Tuikish 
manners were dissipated in the pillage of the city i 
When they hoisted sail, the beach was covered with | 
a suppliant and lamentable crowd but the means 
of transportation were scant} the Venetians and 
Genoese selected their countrymen, and notwith- 
standing the fairest promises of the sultan, the in- 
habitants of Galata eiacuated their houses, and 
embarked with their most precious effects 

Amount of the ^ack of great 

spoil cities, an historian is condemned to 
repeat the tale of uniform calamity the same effects 
must be produced by the same passions , and when 
those passions may be indulged without control, 
small, alas ' is the difference between cnilizedand 
savage man Amidst the vague exclamations of 
bigotry and hatred, the Turks are not accused of a 
wanton or immoderate effusion of Christian blood 
but according to their maxims, (the maxims of anti- 
quity,) the lives of the vanquished were forfeited , 
and the legitimate reward of the conqueror ivas 
derned from the service, the sale, or the ransom, of 
his captives of both sexes * The wealth of Constan- 
tinople had been granted by the sultan to liis no- 
torious troops , and the rapine of an hour is more 
productive than the industry of years But as no 
regular dmsion was attempted of the spoil, the re- 
speotue shares were not determined by merit , and 
the rewards of valour were stolen away by the fol- 
lowers of the camp, who had declined the toil and 
danger of the battle The narrative of their depre- 

dations could not afford either amusement or in- 
struction the total amount, in the last poverty of 
the empire, has been valued at four millions of 
ducats ,» and of this sum a small part was the pro- 
perty of the Venetians, the Genoese, the Florentines, 
and the merchants of Ancona Of these foreigners, 
the stock was improved in quick and perpetual cir- 
culation but the riches of the Greeks weredisplayed 
in the idle ostentation of palaces and wardrobes, or 
deeply buried in treasures of ingots and old coin, 
lest it should be demanded at their hands for tlie 
defence of their country The profanation and plun- 
der of the monasteries and churches, excited the 
most tragic complaints The dome of St Sophia 
itself, the earthly heaven, the second firmament, the 


r The commentaries of Pmsll suppose tint hecranilv nlaced 
rardinal s hit on the head of a corpse which was cut off and exnosed 

triumph, whilMhe legate himself was boughtand delivered as a^capt 
. .V"® Th'Jlwat Btlgic Chronicle** adorns his escape v^th” 

adventures, winch he suppressed (tajsSpnndanus, A D 1453 No 1 
* Uiisiwqniiisevpatntes with pleisiirc and applause on the riirhfi 

and Aucoiia. of 60, 20. 20. and 15.000 ducats, T gusp“t te’figuJe" 


vehicle of the cherubim, the throne of the glory of 
God,!* was despoiled of the oblations of ages , and 
the gold and silver, the pearls and jewels, the vases 
and sacerdotal ornaments, were most wickedly con- 
verted to the service of mankind After the divine 
images had been stripped of all that could be valu- 
able to a profane ej e, the canv ass, or the w ood, was- 
torn, or broken, or burnt, or trod under foot, or 
applied, in the stables or the kitchen, to the vilest 
uses The example of sacnlege was imitated, how- 
ever, from the Latin conquerors of Constantinople , 
and the treatment wliicb Christ, the Virgin, and the 
saints, had sustained from the guilty catholic, might 
be inflicted by the zealous mussnlman on the monu- 
ments of idolatry Perhaps, instead of joining the 
public clamour, a pbilosoplier will observe, that in 
the decline of the arts, the workmanship conld not 
be more valuable than the work, and that a fresh 
supply of visions and miracles would speedily be 
renewed by the craft of the priest and the credulity 
of the people He will more seriously deplore the 
loss of the Byzantine libraries, which w ere destroyed 
or scattered in the general confusion one hundred 
and tw'enty thousand manuscripts arc said to have 
disappeared ,<= ten volumes might be purchased for 
a single ducat , and the same ignominious price, 
too high perhaps for a shelf of tlieologj , inoluded 
the whole works of Aristotle and Homer, the noblest 
productions of the science and literatuie of ancient 
Greece We may reflect with pleasure, that an 
inestimable portion of our classic treasures was 
safely deposited in Italy , and that the mechanics 
of a German town bad invented an art which derides 
the havoc of time and barbarism 
From the first hour'’ of the memo- Miiiomet ir 
ruble twenty-ninth of Maj, disorder 
and rapine prevailed in Constantino- palace, Lc 
pie, till the eighth hour of the same daj , when the 
sultan himself passed in tiiumph through the gate 
of St Romanus He was attended by liis vizirs, 
bashaws, and guards, each of whom (says a Byzan- 
tine historian) was robust as Hercules, dexterous 
as Apollo, and equal in battle to any ten of the race 
of ordinary mortals The conqueror* gazed with 
satisfaction and wonder on the strange though 
splendid appearance of the domes and palaces, so 
dissimilar from the style of oriental aichilecture- 
In the hippodrome, or almndan. Ins eye was attracted, 
by the twisted column of the tliiee serpents , and, 
as a trial of Ins strength, lie shattered with hi^ iron 
mace or battle-axe the under jaw of one of these 
monsters, f which in the eye of the Turks were the 
idols or talismans of the city At the principal door 


been drop! Even with the restitution, the foreign property would 
scarcely exceed one fourth « i i ^ 

bSee UieenthusiasticpraisesandUmentationsof Phranza 1 m c 17 

e See Duns (c 43 ) -ind an epistle, July 15th, 145.1, from 1 iiirus 
Se Cotton" ^ Grtecis, p I92 from a MS lu 
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of St Sopliia,1ie alighted from hishorse, and entered 
the dome , and such was Ins jealous regard for that 
monument of Ins glory, that on observing a zealous 
mussnlman in the act of breaking the marble pave- 
ment, he admonished him with Ins scymitar, that, 
if the spoil and captives were granted to the soldiers, 
the public and private buildings had been reserved 
for the pnnee By his command the mctiopolis of 
the eastern ehurch was transformed into a mosch 
the rich and portable instruments of superstition 
had been removed , the crosses were thrown down , 
and the walls, which were covered with images and 
mosaics, were washed and punfled, and restored to 
a state of naked simplicity On the same day, or 
on the ensuing Friday, the muezin, or crier, ascended 
the most lofty turret, and proclaimed the esan, or 
public invitation in the name of God and Ins pro- 
phet, the imam preached, and Mahomet the second 
performed the namas of prayer and thanksgiving on 
the great altar, where the Christian mysteries had 
so lately been celebrated before the last of the 
Cresars b From St Sophia he proceeded to the 
augnst, but desolate, mansion, of a hundred suc- 
cessors of the great Constantine, but which in a few 
hours had been stripped of the pomp of rojalty A 
melancholj reflection on the vicissitudes of human 
greatness forced itself on Ins mind , and he repeated 
an elegant distich of Persian poetry The spider 
has wove Ins web in the imperial palace, and the 
owl hath sung her watch-song on the toners of Afra- 
siab ”■> 

Hisbeiminurio Yet liis mind vvas not satisfled, nor 
the Greeks the Victory seem complete, till he 
was informed of the fate of Constantine , whether he 
had escaped, or been made prisoner, or had fallen 
in the battle Two janizaries claimed the honour 
and reward of his death the body, under a heap 
of slain, was discovered by the golden eagles em- 
broidered on his shoes, the Greeks acknowledged 
with tears the head of their late emperor , and, after 
exposing the bloody trophy,* Mahomet bestow ed on 
his rival the honours of a decent funeral After his 
decease, Lucas Notaras, great duke,^ and first minis- 
ter of the empire, was the most important prisoner 
Wlien he offered his person and his treasures at the 
foot of the throne, And whj,” said the indignant 
sultan, “ did you not employ these treasures in the 
defence of jour pnnee and country’” “They 
were jours,” answered the slave, " God had re- 
served them for jour hands" “ If he reserved 
them for me,” replied the despot, “ how have you 
presumed to withhold them so long by a fruitless 
and fatal resistance The great duke alleged the 
obstinacy of the strangers, and some secret encou- 


V W e are olili-cd to Cantemir (p 102 ) for the Turkish account < 
the cnnveriion of St Sophia, so bitterly deplored by PImnta on 
Aiiicas It IS Amusta^ enou;;h to observe, in what opposite lulits tl 
I® ^ tnu«ulmanand a Christian eye 
iiJla.i ***r^**^!J?'» Cantemir gives in the original, derives tie 
a?* * application Tt was thus that Scipio repeated, in l|i 
Carthage Uie famous prophecy of Homer ^le ame generoii 
’ 1 1 conqueror to the {laai or the future 
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i Phianri content himrelf with a trophy less inhumni 

* t rnmie wa, the persoual enemy of the great hukr, nor coul 


ragement from the Turkish vizir, and from this 
perilous interview, be was at length dismissed with 
the assurance of pardon and protection Mahomet 
condescended to visit Ins wife, a venerable princess 
oppressed with sickness and grief, and his conso- 
lation for her misfortunes was in the most tender 
strain of humanity and filial reverence A similar 
clemency was extended to the principal officers of 
state, of whom several were ransomed at Ins ex- 
pense, and during some dajs he declared himself 
the friend and father of the vanquished people But 
the scene was soon changed , and before Ins depart- 
ure, the hippodrome streamed with the blood of his 
noblest captiv es His pcrfldious cruelty is execrated 
bj the Christians , they adorn with the colours of 
heroic martyrdom the execution of tlie great dnko 
and Ins two sons , and bis death is ascribed to the 
generous refusal of delivering Ins children to the 
tyrant's lust Yet a Byzantine historian has dropt 
an unguarded word of conspiracy, deliverance, and 
Italian succour such treason may be glorious , but 
the rebel who bravely ventures, lias justly forfeited. 
Ins life , nor should w'c blame a conqueror for de- 
stroying the enemies whom lie can no longer trust 
On the eighteenth of June, the victorious sultan 
returned to Adrmnoplc , and smiled at the base and 
hollow embassies of the cbnstian princes, who 
viewed their approaching ruin in the fall of the 
eastern empire 

Constantinople had been left naked ^ 
and desolate, without a prince or ,i (!dorni’'8tfinSti- 
peoplc But she could not he despoil- ‘‘“"P'* 
ed of the incomparable situation which marks her 
for the metropolis of a great empire , and the genius 
of the place will ever triumph over the accidents of 
time and fortune Boursa and Adrianople, the an- 
cient seats of the Ottomans, sunk into provincial 
towns, and Mahomet the second established bis 
own residence, and that of his successors, on the 
same commanding spot which had been chosen by 
Constantine' The fortifications of Galata, which 
might afford a shelter to the Latins, were prudently 
destroyed, hut the damage of the Turkish cannon 
w as soon repaired , and before the month of August, 
great quantities of lime had been burnt for the re- 
storation of the walls of the capital As the entire 
property of the soil and buildings, whether public 
or pnvate, or profane or sacred, was now transferred 
to the conqueror, he first separated a space of eight 
furlongs from the point of the triangle for the estab- 
lishment of bis seraglio or palace It is here, in the 
bosom of luxurjr, that the grand stgntor (as he has 
been emphatically named by the Italians) appears 
to reign over Europe and Asia , but Ins person on 


time, or death, or liis own retreat to n rnona^tery, extort a feeling of 
eympatliy or forgitenees Oucas is inclined to praise and pity the 
martyr i CIiMcondyles is neuter, hut we are ludenteil to him for the 
o* Ine Greek conspiracy 

restitution of Constantinople and the Turktali foundalmnsi 
JP 102—109 ) Hucas (c 42 ) with Tlievenot, Toiirnefort, 
nna the rest of pur modern UTVellers Prom *i (.icantic picture of the 
Cjeatiiess population ficc of Constantinople and llie Ottum'in empire 
*** Ottomane, tom I p 16—21 ) we may Icim, that 

)?• the Moslems were less immwoua in the eapitai than 

the chnstiaiw, or even the Jews 
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the shores of the Bosphoius may not always he 
secure from the insults of a hostile navy In the 
new ( haracter of a mosch, the cathedral of St 
Sophia was endowed with an ample revenue, 
crowned with lofty minaiets, and surrounded with 
groves and fountains, for the dei otion and refresh- 
ment of the Moslems The same model w as inlitatcd 
in theyumt or rojal moschs, and the first of these 
iras built, by Mahomet himself, on the rums of the 
church of the holy apostles, and the tombs ot the 
Greek emperors On the third day after the con- 
quest, the gra\e of Abu Ayuh, or Job, who had 
fallen in the first siege of the Arabs, was levealed 
in a vision , and it is before the sepulchre of the 
martyr, that the new sultans are girded with the 
sword of empiie ” Constantinople no longet ap- 
peitains to the Roman historian , nor shall I enu- 
merate the civil and religious edifices that were 
profaned or erected by its Turkish masters the 
population was speedily renewed , and before the 
end of September, five thousand families of Anato- 
lia and Romania had obeyed the royal mandate, 
which enjoined them, under pain of death, to 
occupy their new habitations ih the capital The 
throne of Mahomet was guarded by the numbers 
and fidelity of his Moslem subjects , but his rational 
policy aspired to collect the remnant of the Greeks , 
and they returned in crowds, as soon as they were 
assured of their lives, their liberties, and the free 
exercise of their religion In the election and in- 
vestituie of a patriarch, the ceremonial of the By- 
zantine court was revived and imitated With a 
mixture of satisfaction and horror, they beheld the 
sultan on Ins throne who delivered into the hands 
of Gennadius the crosier or pastoral staff, the symbol 
of his ecclesiastical oilice , who conducted the pa- 
triarch to the gate of the seraglio, presented him 
with a horse richly caparisoned, and directed the 
vizirs and bashaws to lead him to the palace which 
had been allotted for his residence " The ehurches 
of Constantinople were shared between the two 
religions their limits were marked, and, till it 
was infringed by Selim, the grandson of Mahomet, 
the Greeks *• enjoyed above sixty years the benefit of 
this equal partition Encouraged by the ministers 
t/f the dnan, who wished to elude the fanaticism of 
the sultan, the Christian advocates presumed to 
allege that this division had been an act, not of gene- 
rosity, but of justice , not a concession, but a 
compact , and that if one half of the city had been 


taken by storm, the other moiety had surrendered 
on the faith of a sacred capitulation The original 
grant had indeed been consumed by fire , but the 
loss was supplied by the testimony of three aged 
janizaries wdio remembered the transaction , and 
their venal oaths are of more weight in the opinion 
of Canteniii, than the positive and unanimous con- 
sent of the history of the times p 
T he remaining fragments of the rxtmctionorthe 
Greek kingdom in Europe and Asia I 
shall abandon to the Turkish arms , Pai^olooU'! 
hut the final extinction of the two last dynasties *> 
which have reigned in Constantinople, should ter- 
minate the decline and fall of the Roman empire in 
the east The despots of the Moiea, Demetrius and 
Thomas,'' the two surviving brothers of the name of 
PALA.OLOGUS, wcrc astonislicd by the death of the 
emperor Constantine, and the ruin of the monarchy 
Hopeless of defence, they prepared, with the noble 
Greeks who adhered to their fortune, to seek a 
leftigc in Italy, beyond the reach of the Ottoman 
thunder Their first apprehensions were dispelled 
by the victorious sultan, who contented himself 
with a tiibute of twelve thousand ducats, and while 
his ambition explored the continent and the islands 
111 search of prey, he indulged the Morea in a respite 
of seven years But this respite was a period of 
grief, discord, and miseiy The hexamihon, the 
rampart of the istlimus, so often raised and so often 
subverted, could not long be defended by three 
hundred Italian archers the keys of Connth were 
seized by the Turks, they returned from their 
summer excuisions with a train of captives and 
spoil, and the complaints of the injured Greeks 
were heard with indifference and disdain The 
Albanians, a vagrant tribe of shepheids and lob- 
bers, filled the peninsula with rapine and murder 
the two despots implored the dangerous and humi- 
liating aid of a neighbouring bashaw , and when he 
had quelled the levolt, his lessons inculcated the 
rule of their future conduct Neither the ties of 
blood, nor the oaths which they repeatedly pledged 
in the communion and before the altar, noi the 
stronger pressure of necessity, could reconcile or 
suspend their domestic quarrels They ravaged each 
other’s patrimony with fire and sword, the alms 
and succours of the west were consumed in civil 
hostility, and their power was only exerted in 
savage and arbitrary executions The distress and 
revenge of the weaker rival invoked their supreme 
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would not have violated the truth to dimmish their national cion 
since It IS esteemed more honourable to take a city by force than bV 
coinposilinn But 1 I doubt this consent since lie qimtcs no part icn. 
lar historian and the Turkish Annals of LeoncIaMus affirm withmit 
^ception, that Mahomet took Constantinople per vim (n *320 1 2 
The Mine artiimcnt may beturned in favour of tfic Greeks of the limet 
who would not haie forgotten this honourable and salutary treaty’ 
Vollnire as iisuil, prefers the Turks to the Christians ^ ^ 
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lord , and, in tlie season of maturity 
* and re^enge, Maliomct declared liim- 

A D MGo ggjf of Demetrius, and 

marched into the Morea with an irresistible force 
When he had taken possession of Sparta, “ You 
are too weak," said the sultan, “ to control this 
turbulent province I will take your daughter to 
my bed , and you shall pass the remainder of jour 
life in security and honour " Demetrius sighed 
and obeyed , surrendered his daughter and Ins 
castles , foUowred to Adnanople his sovereign and 
son , and received for his own maintenance, and 
that of his followers, a city in Thrace, and the adja- 
cent isles of Inibros, Lemnos, and Samolhrace He 
was joined the ne\tjearbj a companion of mis- 
fortune, the last of the Comnenian race, who, after 
the taking of Constantinople by the Latins, had 
founded a new empire on the coast of the Black 
sea * In the progress of his Anatolian conquests, 
Mahomet invested with a fleet and army the capital 
of David, who presumed to style himself emperor of 
Trcbizond ,‘ and the negociation was comprized in a 
short and peremptory question, “Will jou secure 
jour life and treasures by resigning your kingdom » 
or had you rather forfeit your kingdom, jour trea- 
sures, and your life The feeble Comnenus was 
subdued by his own fears, and the example of a 
mussulman neighbour, the prince of Sinope," who, 
on a similar summons, had yielded a fortifled city 
with four hundred cannon and ten or twelve thou- 
ofTtebirond, soldicrs The capitulation of 

A D 1481 ’ Trehizond was faithfully performed , 
and the emperor, with his family, was transported 
to a castle in Romania, but on a slight suspicion of 
corresponding with the Persian king, David, and 
the whole Comnenian race, were sacrificed to the 
jealousy or avarice of the conqueror Nor could 
the name of father long protect the unfortunate 
Demetrius from exile and confiscation , his abject 
submission moved the pity and contempt of the sul- 
tan , his follow'ers were transplanted to Constanti- 
nople , and his poverty was alleviated by a pension 
of fifty thousand aspers, till a monastic habit and a 
tardy death released Palmologus from an earthly 
master It is not easy to pronounce Avliether the 
servitude of Demetrius, or the exile of his brother 
Thomas," be the most inglonous On the conquest 
of the Morea, tlie despot escaped to Corfu, and 
from thence to Italy, with some naked adherents 
his name. Ins suflfenngs, and the head of the apostle 


St Andreiv, entitled him to the hospitality of the 
Vatican , and his misery was prolonged by a pen- 
sion of SIX thousand ducats from the pope and car- 
dinals His two sons, Andrew and Manuel, were 
edueated in Italy , but the eldest, contemptible to 
his enemies and burthensome to Ins friends, was 
degraded by the baseness of Ins life and marriage 
A title was Ins sole inheritance, and that inherit- 
ance he suecessiiely sold to the kings of France 
and Arragon ^ During this transient prosperity, 
Charles the eighth was ambitious of joining the 
empire of the east with the kingdom of Naples in 
a public festival, he assuir“J the appellation and 
the purple of Augustus the Greeks rejoiced, and 
the Ottoman already trembled at the approach of 
the French chivalry" Manuel Palmologus, the 
second son, was tempted to revisit Ins native coun- 
try his return might be grateful, and could not be 
dangerous, to the Porte he was maintained at 
Constantinople in safety and case , and an honour- 
able train of Christians and Moslems attended him 
to the grave If there be some animals of so gener- 
ous a nature that they refuse to propagate in a 
domestic state, the last of the imperial race must be 
asenbed to an inferior kind he accepted from the 
sultan’s liberality two beautiful females , and his 
surviving son was lost in the habit and religion of a 
Turkish slave 

The importance of Constantinople terror 

was felt and magnified in its loss the ,of Europe 
pontificate of Nicholas the fifth, how- ^ 
ever peaceful and prosperous, was dishonoured by 
the fall of the eastern empire , and the grief and 
terror of the Latins revived, or seemed to revive, 
the old enthusiasm of the crusades In one of the 
most distant countries of the west, Philip duke of 
Burgundy entertained, at Lisle in Flanders, an as- 
sembly of his nobles , and tlie pompous pageants of 
the feast were skilfully adapted to their fancy and 
feelings " In the midst of the banquet, a gigantic 
Saracen entered the ball, leading a fictitious ele- 
phant, with a castle on his back a matron in a 
mourning robe, the symbol of religion, was seen to 
issue from the castle she deplored her oppression, 
and accused the slowness of her champions , the 
principal herald advanced, hearing on his fist a live 
pheasant, which, according to the rites of chivalry, 
he presented to the duke At this extraordinary 
summons, Philip, a wise and aged pnnee, engaged 
his person and powers in the holy war against the 


* See (he loss or conquest of Trebizond in Cha1rondy1p^ (1 ix p 
263— 266 ) Ducas (c 45 ) Fhranza, (I iii c 27)andCantemir»(p 107) 
t Though Touriiefort (tom iii lettre xvti p 179) spenksof Trebi 
zond ns tn&l peiiplee, Peys^iiel the latent *ind most accurate obMrser, 
can find 100 000 inhabitant* (Commerce de la Mer Noire tom ii p 
72. and for the province p 53—90 } Its prosperity and trade are per 
]ietnaUy disturbed by the factious quarrels of two odas of janizarie^ 
111 one of which 30 000 Lazi are commonly enrolled (Memoirs de ToU 
tom III p 16 17) 

u Ismael Beg, prince of Sinope or Sinople, was po**cs*cd (chiefly from 
Ills copper mines) of a revenue of 200 000 ditciit* (Clialcond I ix p 
258 2AU) Pejiisonel (Commerce de la Mer Nmrei tom it p 100) as. 
cnbea tu the modern city 60 000 inlnbitants This account seems enor 
yet It is bv trading, witli a people that we become acquainted 
With their wealth and numbers 

xSpondanus (from Gobelin Comment Full 1 v ) relates the arrival 
and reception of the despot Thomas at Rome, (A D 1461 No 3) 


y By an act dated A D 1494 Sept 6 and lately transmitted from 
(he drehives of the Capitol (o (he royal librart of Fari% tlie deipot 
Andrew Falaeologus, reserving the Morea, and stipiilatin}, *ome private 
advantage*, conveys to Charles VlII King of France, the empires of 
Omshiitinople and Trebizond (Spundanus A B 1495 No 2.) M de 
Poncemagne (Mem de PAcademie des Inscription* tom xvti p 5^— 
578 ) has bestowed a di sertation on tins national title of which he had 
obtained a copy from Rome 

s See Phiti^c de Commes, (I v n c 14 ) who reckons with pleasure 
the number of Greeks who were prepared to rise 60 miles of an easy 
navt,.ation eighteen days' journey from Valonato Constantinople, &c 
On tins occasion the Turkish empire wa**aved b\ tin policy of Venice 
a bee the ori,,inal feast in Oliver de la Marciie, (Menmire* p i c 
29 30) with the abstract and ob*ervntions of M debte Falave (Me. 
moires snr la Chevaferte, tom i p iii p 182—185) The peacock and 
the pheasant rere distinguished as royal birds 
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mined empire seemed to approach the last and 
fata! moment of its dissolution The confusion of 
till, times, and the scarcity of authentic memorials, 
oppose equal difficulties to the historian, who at- 
tempts to preserve a clear and unbroken thread of 
narration Sunounded wiUi imperfect fragments, 
always concise, often obscure, and sometimes con- 
tradictory, he is> reduced to collect, to compare, and 
to conjecture and lliough he ought ne^ cr to place 
his conjectures lu the rank of facts, j'Ct the know- 
ledge of human nature, and of the sure operation 
of its fierce and nmestrained passions, might, on 
some occasions, supply the want of historical 
materials 

The emperor There IS not, for instance, any diffi- 
Piiilip culty in conceiving, that the successive 
murders of so many emperors had loosened all the 
ties of allegiance between the prince and people , 
that all the generals of Philip were disposed to 
imitate the example of their master , and tliat the 
caprice of armies, long since habituated to frequent 
and violent revolutions, might every day raise to the 
throne tlie most ohsourc of their fcllow'-soldiers 
History can onij add, that the rehellion against the 
emperor Philip broke out in tlit summer of tlie ycai 
two hundred and fortj-mne, among the legions of 
Mxsia , and that a snbaUern officer, named Marinus, 
w as the object of their seditious choice Philip w as 
alarmed He dreaded lest the treason of the Majsian 
army should prove the first spark of a general con- 
flagration Distracted w ith the consciousness of his 
guilt and of his danger, he communicated the intel- 
ligence to the senate A gloomy silence prevailed, 
the effect of fear, and perhaps of disaffection till 

Service,, revoii, Dccius, ouc of the assembly, 

victoT>,aniiTevn assumiiig a Spirit woithj of his noble 
Bectu, extraction, ventured to discover more 

A n 210 intrepidity than the emperor seemed 
to possess He treated the whole business with 
contempt, as a hasty and inconsiderate tumult, and 
Philip’s rival as a phantom of royalty, who m a 
verj few dajs would be destroyed by the same in- 
constnney that had created him The speedy com- 
pletion of the prophecy inspired Philip with a just 
esteem foi so able a counsellor , and Dtcius ap- 
peared to lum the only person capable of restoring 
peace and discipline to an at mj, whose tumultuous 
spirit did not immediately subside after tlie murder 
of Marinus Deems, who long resisted his own 
nomination, seems to have insinuated the danger 
of presenting a leader of merit, to the angry and 
apprehensive minds of the soldiers , and his pre- 
diction was again confiimed by the event The 
legions of Mtcsia forced tlieir judge to become their 
accomplice They left him onlj the alternative of 
death or the purple His subsequent conduct, after 


a The evprcscion n,cd lij Zosirovis anil Zomns van ^iirnifv tliat 

Almnuscomnvinded 1 cent urv, ncoliort, ora le,. ton ■' ® •' 

ti Hw birlh nt Rulnlii, tv ItUle Milage in Pannonia, (Eiitrop tx 
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that decisiv^e measure, was unavoidable Ho con- 
ducted, or followed, liis army to the confines of 
Italj, wlutbci Philip, collecting all bis force to 
repel the formidable competitor whom lie had laised 
up, advanced to meet him The imperial troops 
were siipenor in number,^ hut tlie rebels formed 
an army of veteians, commanded by an able and 
experienced leader Philip was either killed in 
the battle, or put to death a few days aftei wards at 
Verona His son and associate in the empire w as 
massacred at Rome by the piaitonaii guards, and 
the victorious Deems, with more favourable cir- 
cumstances than the ambition of that age can 
usually plead, was universally acknowledged by 
the senate and provinces It is reported, that, 
immediately after Ins reluctant acceptance of the 
title of Augustus, he had assuied Philip by a 
private message, of his innocence and loyalty, 
solemnly protesting, that, on his anival in Italy, ho 
would resign the imperial ornaments, and rctmn 
to the condition of an obedient subject His pro- 
fessions might he sincere But in the situation 
where fortune had placed him, it ivas scaicelv pos- 
sible that he conld either forgive or he forgiven ' 

The emperor Deems had employed Hemircb«s 
a few months in the works of peace and 
tlie administration of justice, when be A D 250 
was summoned to the hanks of tlie Danube hj the 
invasion of tlie Goths This is the first consider- 
able occasion in which history mentions that great 
people, who afterwards broke the Roman power, 
sacked the capital, and leigned m Gaul, Spam, 
and Italy So memorable was the part winch they 
acted in the subversion of the Western empire, that 
tlie name of Goths is frequently hut impropeily 
used as a general appellation of rude and warlike 
barbarism 

In the beginning of tlie sixth cen 


turj', and after the conquest of Italj', oilh" froin* 
the Goths, in possession of present 
greatness, very naturally indulged themselves in 
the prospect of past and of future glory They 
wished to preserve the memory of their ancestors, 
and to transmit to postenty their ow n achiev ements 
The principal minister of the court of Ravenna, the 
learned Cassiodorvis, gratified the inclination of the 
conquerors in a Gothic history, which consisted 
of twelve books, now reduced to the imperfect 
abridgment of Jornandes ^ These writers passed 
with llic most artful conciseness over tlie misfortunes 
of the nation, celebrated its successful valour, and 
adorned the triumph with many Asiatic trophies, 
tliat more properly belonged to the people of Scydlua 
On the faith of ancient songs, the uncertnin, hut 
the only , memorials of barbarians, they deduced the 
first oni 


of the Goths from the vast island, 01 


il tlicconsiiRliip nilh tliehm^lilj Pitricians PJebeia< Bpciormn 
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Turks his example was imitated by the barons and 
knights of the assembly , they swore to God, the 
Virgin, the ladies, and the pheasant , and their par- 
ticular ^ows were not less extravagant than the 
general sanction of their oath But the performance 
was made to depend on some futuie and foreign 
contingency , and dunng twelve years, till the last 
hour of his life, the duke of Burgundy might be 
scrupulously, and perhaps sincerely, on the e\e of 
his departure Had every breast glowed with the 
same aidour , had the union of the chnstians cor- 
responded with their bravery , had every country, 
from Sweden'* to Naples, supplied a just proportion 
of cavalry and infantry, of men and money, it is 
indeed probable that Constantinople would have 
been delivered, and that the Turks might ha\e been 
chased beyond the Hellespont or the Euphrates 
But the secretary of the emperor, who composed 
everj epistle, and attended eiery meeting, ^Encas 
Sjlvius,' a statesman and orator, describes from his 
own experience the repugnant stale and spirit of 
Christendom “ It is a body," says he, “ without 
a head, a republic without Ians or magistrates 
The pope and the emperor maj shine as loftj titles, 
as splendid images but they aic unable to com- 
mand, and none are willing to obey every state 
has a separate prince, and every prince has a sepa- 
rate interest What eloquence could unite so many 
discordant and hostile powers under the same stand- j 
ard’ Could thej be assembled in arms, who would 
dare to assume the ofllie of general’ What order 
could be maintained’— what military discipline’ 
Who would undertake to feed such an enormous 
multitude’ Who would understand their various 
languages, or direct their strange and incompatible 
manners ’ What mortal could reconcile the English 
with the French, Genoa with Arragon, the Germans 
with the natives of Hungary and Bohemia ’ If a 
small number enlisted in the holy war, they must 
be overthrown by the infidels, if many, by their 
own weight and confusion " Yet the same JEneas, 
when he was raised to the papal throne, under the 
name of Pius the second, devoted his life to the 
prosecution of the Turkish war In the council of 
Mantua he excited some sparks of a false or feeble 
enthusiasm , but when the pontiff appeared at An- 
cona, to embark in person with the troops, engage- 
ments vanished in excuses , a precise day was ad- 
journed to an indefinite term , and his effective army 
consisted of some German pilgrims, whom he was 
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obliged to disband with indulgences and alms Re- 
gardless of futurity, his successors and the powers 
of Italy w ere involved in the schemes of present and 
domestic ambition , and the distance or proximity 
of each object determined, in their eyes, its apparent 
magnitude A more enlarged view of their interest 
would have taught them to maintain a defensive 
and naval war against the common enemy , and the 
support of Scanderbeg and bis brave Albanians 
might have prevented the subsequent invasion of 
the kingdom of Naples The siege and sack of 
Otranto by the Turks diffused a general consterna- 
tion , and pope Sixtus was preparing to fly beyond 
the Alps, when the storm was instantly dispelled by 
the death of Mahomet the second, in „f2Ua 
the fiftj -first year of his age ^ His lofty iiomet ii 
genius aspired to the conquest of Italj Ma® 3’ tfr* 

he was possessed of a strong city and a ^ 

capacious harbour, and the same reign might have 
been decorated with the trophies of the New and 
the Ancient Rome * 
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State of Rome fi am the twelfth centuiy — Temporal 
dominion of the popes — Seditions of the city — 
Political ho esy of Ai nold of Bi escia —Restora- 
tion of the 1 epuhltc —The senatois —Pi ide of the 
Romans — Then %oai s — They ai c depi ived of the 
election and ptesence of the popes, who leUieto 
Avignon -The juhlee —Noble families of Rome 
— Peud of the Colonna and Uisini 


In the first ages of the decline and fall state ana rexo. 
of the Roman empire, our eye is inva- ^ 
nably fixed on the royal rity, which 
had given laws to the fairest portion of the globe 
We contemplate her fortunes, at first with admira- 
tion, at length with pity, alwajs with attention, 
and when that attention is diverted from the capital 
to the provinces, they are considered as so many 
branches which have been successively severed 
from the imperial trunk The foundation of a second 
Rome on the shores of the Bosphorus, has compelled 
the historian to follow the successors of Constan- 
tine , and ourcuriosity has been tempted to visitthe 
most remote countries of Europe and Asia, to ex- 
plore the causes and the authors of the long decay of 
the Byzantine monarchy Bj the conquest of Justi- 
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man, we have been recalled to the banks of the 
Tiber, to the deliverance of the ancient metropolis, 
but that deliverance was a change, or perhaps an 
aggravation, of servitude Rome had been already 
stripped of her trophies, her gods, and her Cicsars 
nor was the Gothic dominion more inglorious and 
oppressive than the tyranny of the Greeks In the 
eighth century of the chnstian mra, a religious quar- 
rel, the vv orship of images, provoked the Romans to 
assert their independence their bishop became the 
temporal, as well as the spiritual, father of a free 
people, and of the western empire, which was re- 
stored by Charlemagne, the title and image still 
decorate the singular constitution of modern Ger- 
many The name of Rome must 3et command our 
involuntary respect, the climate (whatsoever may 
be its influence) was no longer the same * the 
purity of blood had been contaminated through a 
thousand channels , but the vencrahle aspect of her 
ruins, and the memory of past greatness, rekindled 
a spark of the national character The darkness of 
the middle ages exhibits some scenes not unworthy 
of our notice Nor shall I dismiss the present w ork 
till I have renewed the state and revolutions of the 
Roman city, which acquiesced under the absolute 
dominion of the popes, about the same time that 
Constantinople was enslaved by the Turkish arms 
Tiie French and In the beginning of the twelfth 
roraof" Ron?r ccnturj,'* the sera of the first crusade, i 
A V 1000-1100 Rome was revered by the Latins, ns I 
the metropolis of the world, as the throne of the I 
pope and the emperor, who, from the eternal city, 
denved their title, their honours, and the right or 
exercise of temporal dominion After so long an 
interruption, it may not be useless to repeat tliat 
the successors of Charlemagne and the Othos were 
chosen bejond the Rhine in a national diet, but 
that these princes were content with the bumble 
names of kings of Germany and Italy, till they had 
passed the Alps and the Apennine, to seek their 
impenal crown on the banks of the Tiber* At 
some distance from the citj, their approach was 
saluted bj a long procession of the clergy and 
people with palms and crosses, and the terrific 
emblems of wolves and lions, of dragons and eagles, 
that floated in the military banners, represented the 
departed legions and cohorts of the republic The 
royal oath to maintain the liberties of Rome was 
thrice reiterated, at the bndge, the gate, and on the 
stairs, of the Vatican , and the distnbution of a 
customary donative feebly imitated the magnificence 
of the first Cmsars In the church of St Peter, the 
coronation was performed by liis successor the 


voice of God was confounded with that of the 
people, and the public consent was declared in the 
acclamations of, “ Long life and v ictory to our lord 
the pope' long life and victory to our lord the 
emperor' long life and victory to the Roman and 
Teutonic armies The names of Caisar and Au 
gustus, the laws of Constantine and Justinian, the 
example of Charlemagne and Otlio, established the 
supreme dominion of the emperors , Ihcir title and 
image was engraved on the papal coins ,' and their 
jurisdiction was marked by the sword of justice, 
which they delivered to the pnefect of the city 
But every Roman prejudice was awakened by the 
name, the language, and the manners of a bar- 
barian lord The Cicsars of Saxony or Franconia 
were the chiefs of a feudal aristocracy , nor could 
they exercise the discipline of civil and military 
I power, which alone secures the obedience of a dis- 
tant people, impatient of scrv itudc, though perhaps 
incapable of freedom Once, and once only , in bis 
life, each emperor, with an army of Teutonic vas- 
sals, descended from the Alps I have dcscrihed 
the peaceful order of bis entry and coronation , but 
that order was commonly disturbed by the clamour 
and sedition of the Romans, who enconntcred their 
sovereign as a foreign invader bis departure was 
always speedy , and often shameful , and, in the 
absence of a long reign, his autbonty was insulted, 
and his name was forgotten The progress of in- 
dependence in Germany and Italy undermined the 
foundations of the impenal sovereignty, and the 
triumph of the popes was the dclivcrnnre of Rome 
Of her two sovereigns, the emperor Authontv of ii.a 
had precariously reigned by the nght pop*' «« Rome, 
of conquest, \>nt the authority of the popes was 
founded on the soft, though more solid, basis of 
opinion and habit The removal of a foreign in- 
fluence restored and endeared the shepherd to Ins 
flock Instead of the arbitrary or venal nomination 
of a German court, the vicar of Christ 
was freely chosen by the college of 
cardinals, most of whom were cither natives or in- 
habitants of the city The applause of the magis- 
trates and people confirmed Ins election , and the 
ecclesiastical power that was obeyed in Sweden and 
Britain, had been ultimately deriv ed from thesulTrage 
of the Romans The same suffrage gave a prince, 
as well as a pontiff, to the capital It was uni- 
versally believed, that Constantine had invested the 
popes with the temporal dominion of Rome , and 
the boldest civilians, the most profane sceptics, 
were satisfied with disputing the nght of the 
emperor and the validity of his gift Tlic truth of 
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the fact, the authenticity of his donation, was deeply 
rooted in the ignorance and tradition of four cen- 
turies and the fabulous origin was lost in the real 
and permanent eflects. The name of 
donmius or lord was inscribed on the 
coin of the bishops their title was acknowledged 
by acclamations and oaths of allegiance, and with 
the free, or reluctant, consent of the German 
Cassars, they had long exercised a supreme or 
subordinate jurisdiction over the city and patrimony 
of St Peter The reign of tlie popes, which grati- 
fied the prejudices, was not incompatible with the 
liberties, of Rome, and a more critical inquiry 
would have revealed a still nobler source of their 


power , the gratitude of a nation, whom they had 
rescued from the heresy and oppression of the Greek 
tyrant In an age of superstition, it should seem 
that the union of the royal and sacerdotal charac- 
ters would mutually fortify each other, and that the 
kejs of paradise w'ould be the surest pledge of 
earthly obedience The sanctity of the office might 
indeed be degraded by tlie personal vices of the 
virtue tlie scandals of the tenth 

century were obliterated by the austere 
and more dangerous virtues of Gregory the seventh 
and his successors , and in the ambitious contests 
which they maintained for the rights of the church, 
their sufferings or their success must equally tend 
to increase tlie popular veneration They sometimes 
wandered in poverty and exile, the victims of perse- 
cution, and the apostolic zeal with which they 
offered themselves to martyrdom, must engage the 
favour and sympathy of every catholic breast 
And sometimes, thundering from the Vatican, they 
created, judged, and deposed the kings of tlie woild 
nor could the proudest Roman be disgraced by sub- 
mitting to a pnest, whose feet were kissed, and 
whose stirrup was held, by the successors of Charle- 
magne ^ Even the temporal interest of the city 
should have protected in peace and honour the resi- 
dence of the popes , from whence a vain and lazy 
people derived the greatest part of their subsistence 
benefit* and riches The fixed revenue of the 
popes was probablj impaired many 
of the old patnmonial estates, both in Italy and the 
provinces, had been invaded by sacrilegious hands , 
nor could the loss be compensated by the claim’ 
rather than the possession, of the more ample gifts 
of Pepin and his descendants But the Vatican 
and Capitol wore nourished by the incessant and 
increasing sw arms of pilgrims and suppliants the 
pale of Christianity was enlarged, and the pope and 
cardinals were overwhelmed by the judgment of 
ecclesiastical and secular causes A new juris- 
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prudence had established in the Latin church the 
right and practice of appeals and from the north 
and west, the bishops and abbots were invited or 
summoned to solicit, to complain, to accuse, or to 
justify, befoie the threshold of the apostles A rare 
prodigy IS once recorded, that two horses, belonging 
to the archbishops of Mentz and Cologne, repassed 
the Alps, yet laden with gold and silver but it was 
soon understood, that the success, both of the pil- 
grims and clients, depended much less on the justice 
of their cause than on the value of their oflering 
The w ealth and piety of these strangers were osten- 
tatiously displayed , and their expenses, sacred or 
profane, circulated in various channels for the emo- 
lument of the RomanSi 

Such powerful motives should liav6 i„„„stancy of 
firmly attached the voluntary and superstition 
pious obedience of the Roman people to their 
spiritual and temporal father But the operation of 
prejudice and interest is often disturbed by the 
sallies of ungovernable passion The Indian who 
fells the tree, that he may gather the fioit,i and the 
Arab who plunders the caravans of commerce, are 
actuated by the same impulse of savage nature, 
which overlooks the future in the present, and re- 
linquishes for momentary rapine the long and secure 
possession of the most important blessings And it 
was thus, that the shrine of St Peter was profaned 
by the thoughtless Romans, who pillaged the 
offerings, and wounded the pilgnms, without com- 
puting the number and value of similar visits, which 
they prevented by their inhospitable sacrilege Even 
the influence of superstition is fluctuating and pre- 
carious and the slave, whose reason is subdued, 
will ofteu'-bc deliv ered by liis avarice or pnde A 
credulous devotion for the fables and oracles of the 
priesthood, most powerfully acts on the mind of a 
barbarian yet suili a mind n. the least capable of 
preferring imagination to sense, of sacrificing to a 
distant motive, to an invisible, perhaps an ideal, 
object, the appetites and interests of the present 
world In the vigour of health and youth, his 
practice will peipetually contradict his belief, till 
the pressure of age, or sickness, or calamity, 
awakens his terrors, and compels him to satisfy the 
double debt of piety and remorse I have already 
observed, that the modern times of religious indif- 
ference are the most favourable to the peace and 
secunty of the clergy Under the reign of super- 
stition, they had much to hope from the ignorance, 
and much to fear from the violence, of mankind 
The wealth, whose constant increase must have 
rendered them the sole proprietors of the earth, was 
alternately bestowed by the repentant father and 


tevatis sarcinis onu«ti niliilnminiii 
repatriant iiiviti Noiarcs' ijiiando hartenus luriim Rom-i reruHit f 
rt nunc Itomanorum coiisilio Id iistirnitiini non credimii* L 
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penMTb«au"!!;d®e?et.nem^^^ 
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plundered by the rapacious son their persons were 
adored or violated , and the same idol, by tlio hands 
of the same votaries, vias placed on the altar, or 
Sc.i.t.on,ofRome trampled in the dust In tlie feudal 
Bgaiiistthe popes system of Europe, arms were the title 
of distinrtion and the measure of allegiance, and 
amidst their tumult, the still voice of law and reason 
was seldom heard or obeyed The turbulent Romans 
disdained the yoke, and insulted the impotence, of 
their bishop nor would Ins education or character 
allow him to exercise, with decency or effect, the 
power of the sword The motives of his election 
and the frailties of his life were exposed to their 
familiar observation , and proximity must diminish 
the reverence, which Ins name and Ins decrees im- 
pressed on a barbarous world This difference lias 
not escaped the notice of our philosophic historian 
“ Though the name and authority of the court of 
Rome were so terrible in the remote countries of 
Europe, which were sunk in profound ignorance, 
and were entirely unacquainted with its character 
and conduct, the pope was so little revered at home, 
that his inveterate enemies surrounded the gates of 
Rome itself, and even controlled Ins government in 
that city , and the ambassadors, who, from a distant 
extremity of Europe, earned to him the humble, or 
rather abject, submissions of the greatest potentate 
of the age, found the utmost difficulty to make their 
way to him, and to throw themselves at Ins feet 
Snc««or^^of Since the primitive times, the w calth 

ii of the popes was exposed to envy, 
io 86 -i 30 a ^0 opposition, and their 

persons to violence But the long hostility of the 
mitre and the crown increased the numbers, and in- 
flamed the passions, of their enemies The deadly 
factions of the Guelphs and Ghibelines, so fatal to 
Italy, could never be embraced with truth or con- 
stancy by the Romans, the subjects and adversanes 
both of the bishop and emperor , but their support 
was solicited by both parties , and they alternately 
displayed in their banners the keys of St Peter and 
the German eagle Gregory the seventh, who may 
be adored or detested as the founder of the papal 
monarchy , was driv en from Rome, and died in exile 
at Salerno Six and thirty of Ins successors,'” till 
their retreat to Avignon, maintained an unequal 
contest with the Romans tbeir age and dignity 
were often violated , and the churches, in the solemn 
rites of religion, were polluted with sedition and 


1c In a free conversation with bis countryman Adrian IV John of 
Saltsbur) accuses (he avarice of the pope and clergy Provinciarum 
diripiunt spolia ac si the<auros Croesi studeant reparare Sed recte 
cum eis asit Alti«simus f|iioiiiam ct ipsi alits et ssepc vilissimis liorai 
nibns ihti sunt in direptionem (de Nu^is Coriatiumi 1 vi c 24 p 
^7 ] In the next pi^e be blames the mshnesa and infidelity of the 
Komans, ivhom their bishops vainly strove to concitiTte b} 
stead of virtues It is a pit\ that this miscellaneous writer has not ^ ivcii 
us less morality and erudition and more pictures of bimscif and the 
times 

1 Humes History of CdgIandy%ol i p 419 Ihe same writer bas 



111 ®l*®bon of a bisbop upon wbicb be ordered 

i' bishop elect, to he castr'ited and made all their 

j»n> in a platter « Of the pain and dancer tliej 
th™ ^ ”*2*” " y** ’ince they had % owed chastity, lie deprived 
superfluous treasure i 

rom Lm IX. and Gregory Vll an autbentic and conteroporarv 


murder A repetition ” of such capricious brutality , 
without connexion or design, would be tedious and 
disgusting, and I shall content myself with some 
events of the twelfth century, which represent the 
state of the popes and the city On holy Tliursday , 
while Paschal ofliciated bcfoic the jj 

altar, he was interrupted by the cla- A D 
monrs of the multitude, who imperi- 
ously demanded the confirmation of a favourite 
magistrate His silence exasperated their fury 
his pious refusal to mingle the affairs of earth and 
heaven was encountered with menaces and oaths, 
that he should be the cause and the witness of the 
public ruin During the fcstivc'il of Easter, while 
the bishop and the clergy, barefoot and in proces- 
sion, visited tbc tombs of tbe martyrs, they were 
twice assaulted, at tbc bridge of St Angelo, and 
before the capitol, with volleys of stones and darts 
The houses of Ins adherents were levelled with the 
ground Paschal escaped with difficulty and dan- 
ger he levied an army in the patrimony of St 
Peter , and Ins last days were imbittcrcd by suffer- 
ing and inflicting the calamities of civil war The 
scenes that followed the election of Ins „ , 

_ , , . Geli»iii« II 

successor Gclnsius the second were a d 
still more scandalous to the church and 
city Cencio Frangipani,” a potent and factious 
baron, burst into the assembly furious and in arms 
the cardinals were stripped, beaten, and trampled 
under foot, and be seized, without pity or respect, 
tbc Mcnr of Christ by tbc throat Gclasius was 
dragged by Ins hair along the ground, buffeted with 
blows, wounded with spurs, and bound with an 
iron chain in the house of Ins brutal tyrant An 
insurrection of tbe people delivered tbcir bishop 
the rival families opposed tbc violence of the Fran- 
gipani , and Cencio, vv lie sued for pardon, repented 
of the failure, rather than of the guilt, of ins enter- 
prise Not many days bad elapsed, when tbe pope 
vvns again assaulted at the altar While Ins fnends 
and enemies w ere engaged in a bloody contest, be 
escaped in Ins sacerdotal garments In tins un- 
worthy flight, winch excited the compassion of tbe 
Roman matrons, bis attendants were scattered or 
iinboised and, in tbe fields behind the church of 
St Peter, Ins successor was found alone and half- 
dead with fear and fatigue Shaking the dust 
from Ins feet, tbe apostle withdrew from a city in 
which Ins dignity was insulted and Ins person was 

wies of IliB lives of Hie popes by Hie cirdinal of Amgon, Panflulplms 
risanns Bernsrd Guido tee is inverted in the Italian Ilistonans of 
Mnratori, (tom in p i p 277— fiSSJand has been always before my 

o The dales of years in the margin maj throUBbout thia chapter be 
understood as licit references to the Aninis of Aluratori my ordinary 
and EXiellent cuide He uve% and indeed niiotev with the freedom of 
v master, hivBreit Collection of the Italian ITistoriaiis in twenty eieht 
volAmcv, and as that treasure is in nij librirv 1 have thongfititan 
amusement, if not a duly, to consult the originils 

o I nnnot refrain from Iranscrihiiif' the IiilIi coloured words of Pan 
oulpnus tVaniis (p 384) Hoc audicna luiiiiiciispacis atone turlalor 
jam fatua Centiiis Fnijapane more dracoiiis iminanisnlmisibilaiis tlab 
iniia pectoribus trabens \ou^^ aiispirn, nccincttis retro cladto sine lOorA 
cucurrit >al\as ac fores coutrc„it LccleMam fiiribiindtis intront, 
indecu^tnde rrmoto papam per gulam acrepit, distraxit, piit.n?s calci 
biiFqtie percussit et t*iiu|iiam briitiim ninfitn] intra Ilmen eccle^iie a 
enter caicaribns criienta\itp et latro tontiim dominuni per eapiHoset 
braciiia Jmu bono interim dormiente, detraxit. ad domum usque de. 
dttxit, luibi catciiavit et inclusit. 
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endangered , and the vanity of sacerdotal ambition 
IS revealed in the involuntary confession, that one 
emperor was more tolerable than twenty p These 
examples might suffice , but I cannot forget tlie 
sufferings of two pontiffs of the same age, the se- 

LuciikII name of Lu- 

A D cius The former, as he ascended in 
’ battle array to assault the capitol, Mas 
A D struck, on the temple by a stone, and 
1181—1185 expired in a few days The latter was 
severely wounded in the persons of his servants 
In a civil commotion, several of his pnests had 
been made prisoners , and the inhuman Romans, 
reseriing one as a guide for his brethren, put out 
their C 3 es, crowned them with ludicrous mitres, 
mounted them on asses with their faces to the tail, 
and extorted an oath, that, in this wretched condi- 
tion, they should offer themselves as a lesson to the 
head of the church Hope or fear, lassitude or re- 
morse, the characters of the men, and the circum- 
stances of the times, might sometimes obtain an 
interval of peace and obedience , and the pope was 
restored with joyful acclamations to the Lateran or 
Vatican, from whence he had been driven with 
threats and siolence But the root of mischief was 
deep and perennial, and a momentary calm was 
preceded and followed by such tempests as had 
almost sunk the bark of St Peter Rome continu- 
ally presented the aspect of war and discord the 
churches and palaces were fortified and assaulted 
by the factions and families, and after giving 

Calwiii-i II P®®®® *® Europe, Calistus the second 
A D alone had resolution and power to 
iimoreiltld prohibit the use of private arms in the 
iiM— ?i 43 nietropolis Among the nations m'Iio 
revered the apostolic throne, the tu- 
mults ofRome provoked a general indignation , and 
in a letter to liis disciple Eugenius the third, St 
Bernard, with the sharpness of his wit and zeal, has 
stigmatized the vices of the rebellious peoples 

Ciiamcierofihe “ « Ignorant,” says the monk 

Romans by St of Clairvaux, “ of the vanity and ar- 
iiernaro m ^ 

rog;ance of the Romans^ a nation 
nursed in sedition, cruel, untractable, and scorn- 
ing to obey, unless they are too feeble to resist 
When they promise to serve, they aspire to reign , 
if they swear allegiance, they watch the opportunity 
of revolt , yet they vent their discontent in loud 
clamours if your doors or your counsels are shut 
against them Dexterous in mischief, they have 
never learnt the science of doing good Odious to 


P Epo coram Deo ct eccIcsiV dico, si unquam possibilc easel malle 
tinum imiieiatorem quam tot dominos (Vit. Gelas U p 398 )' “ 

I r.i.T.Jl?.*'?'" '"“'I® et cervicosilas Roman 

riimi Gens insneta paci tnroultiii assuela, irens iinmitis et inlraet 
bills usque adlinc, subdi nescia, nisi cum non valet rcsistere, (de Cons 
demt 1 IV c 2. p 441 ) The saint takes brcalli and tlien been 
“"' a %•"’*'*' •fTx well 'itriqiie injccerc manus, «ec (p 44^1 
t Asa Roman citizen, Petrarch takes leave to observe, tliat^ernari 
thnuf.Ii a saint was a man that he might be provoked by resentmen 

Petr?r^e‘:'Jom'’r; 330 )* « la Vm" 

found a fair and cap e«nV" He' makes tvvo'h“cSds of Rom^m Calfti 

Ianer“u thfe“7tHt is ?o‘d'ofTe1il';' « 

« The heresies of the twcinii centurv may be found jn Moshcit 


earth and heaven, impious to God, seditious among 
themselves, jealous of their neighbours, inhuman 
to strangers, they love no one, by no one aie they 
beloved , and while they wish to inspire fear, they 
live in base and continual apprehension They 
will not submit, they know not bow to govern, 
faithless to their superiors, intolerable to their 
equals, ungrateful to their benefactors, and alike 
impudent in their demands and their refusals 
Lofty in promise, poor in execution , adulation and 
calumny, perfidy and treason, are the familiar arts 
of their policy ” Surely this dark portrait is not 
coloured by the pencil of Christian charity yet the 
features, however harsh and ngly, express a lively 
resemblance of the Romans of the twelfth century ’ 
The Jews had rejected the Christ political heresy 
when he appeared among them in a 
plebeian character, and the Romans a d ii4o 
might plead their ignorance of his vicar when he 
assumed the pomp and pnde of a temporal sove- 
reign In the busy age of the crusades, some sparks 
of curiosity and reason were rekindled in the 
western world the heresy of Bulgaria, the Pauli- 
cian sect, was successfully transplanted into the 
soil of Italy and France , the Gnostic visions were 
mingled with the simplicity of the gospel , and the 
enemies of the clergy reconciled their passions with 
their conscience, the desire of freedom with the 
profession of piety ‘ The trumpet of Roman liberty 
was first sounded by Arnold of Brescia," whose pro- 
motion in the church was confined to the lowest 
rank, and w ho wore the monastic habit rather as a 
garb of poverty than as a uniform of obedience 
His adversaries could not deny the wit and elo- 
quence which they severely felt they confess with 
reluctance the specious purity of his morals , and 
his errors were recommended to the public by a 
mixture of important and beneficial truths In his 
theological studies, he had been the disciple of the 
famous and unfortunate Abelard,* who was like- 
wise involved in the suspicion of heresy but the 
lover of Eloisa was of a soft and flexible nature , 
and his ecclesiastic judges were edified and dis- 
armed by the humility of his repentance From 
this master, Arnold most probably imbibed some 
metaphysical definitions of the Trinity, repugnant 
to the taste of the times his ideas of baptism and 
the euchanst are loosely censured , but a political 
heresy was the source of his fame and misfor- 
tunes He presumed to quote the deelarntion of 
Christ, that his kingdom is not of this world he 


.Mr ' 

1 The original pn-lnres of Arnold of Rrevcia are drawn hv’otho 
ta;lionorrris.ngcn (Chron I vii c 31 de Gcslis Fredenci I , c' 
?? 1 ,h e 21 ) and in the third book of the Ligurinuv a onem or 
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as., rn •? ^ 

levaj nndtornii7fc\She?rVite;SllD &”or?’ 

ID liiB Dictioninire Critique The dKnutf»ni 
of scholavlic and pnaitivc ilivinilr is^vven'Moi*' *** 

(Inslitut Hist Ecilcs p 4la_3i/; by Moslieim 
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boldly maintained, that the sword and the sceptre 
were intrusted to the cimI magistrate , that tempo- 
ral honours and possessions were lawfully vested in 
secular persons , that the abbots, the bishops, and 
the pope himself, must renounce cither their state 
or their satiation, and that after the loss of their 
rcicnucs, the lolnntary tithes and oblations of the 
faithful would suffice, not indeed for luxury and 
avarice, but for a frugal life in the exercise of spi- 
ritual labours During a short time, the preacher 
was revered as a patriot , and the discontent, or re- 
volt, of Brescia against her bishop, was the first- 
fruits of his dangerous lessons But the favour of 
the people is less permanent than the resentment of 
the priest , and after the heresy of Arnold had been 
condemned by Innocent the second,^ in the general 
council of the Lateraii, the magistrates themselves 
were urged by prejudice and fear to execute the 
sentence of the church Italy could no longer 
afford a refuge , and the disciple of Abelard escap- 
ed bejond the Alps, till he found a safe and hospi- 
table shelter in Zurich, now the first of the Swiss 
cantons From a Roman station,' a royal villa, a 
chapter of noble virgins, Zurich bad gradually in- 
creased to a free and flourishing city, wlierc tlic 
appeals of the Milanese were sometimes tried by 
the imperial commissaries * In an age less ripe for 
reformation, the precursor of Zuinglius w as heard 
with applause a brave and simple people imbibed 
and long retained the colour of his opinions and 
Ins art, or ment, seduced the bishop of Constance, 
and even the pope’s legate, who forgot, for his sake, 
the interest of their master and their order Their 
tardy zeal was quickened by the fierce exhortations 
of St Bernard and the enemy of the church was 
driven by persecution to the desperate measure of 
erecting his standard in Rome itself, in the face of 
the successor ofSt Peter 

Ro™m tore * courage of Arnold was not 

store the repub devoid of discretion he was protect- 
A n perhaps been invited, bj 

1144—1154 the nobles and people , and in the ser- 
vice of freedom, his eloquence thundered over the 
seven lulls Blending in the same discourse the 
texts of Livj and St Paul, uniting the motives of 
gospel and of classic cntliusiasm, he admonished 
the Romans, how strangely tlieir patience and the 
vices of the clergy bad degenerated from the pri- 
mitive times of the church and the city He ex- 
horted them to assert the inalienable rights of men 
and Christians , to restore the laws and magistrates 


y Domnatns ib lUo 

Frresiilp qiil ninneroi vrtitum conlingcre nostros 
Xnmen ab tnnaaid dncit lauilabile >it» 

We may applaud tin dexterity and correctness of Ligntinus, who turn 
the uiipoetical name nriiinncent II into a compliment 
* A Rnman insiriptinn ofStatio Turicensis has been found at Zurich 
' O! • anciciiiie Gallic, p 642—644 ) but it is withou 

siiRicient wirrant, that the city and canton have usurped, and evei 
inonmiolini) the iiimesof Ti,;urum and Fsgus Tiburinus 
a rujlliman (de Rebus Hcireticis, I ,ii c 5 p IOC 1 recapitulates tin 
aonation (AD 833 ) of the emperor IjCwis the Pious to his dauehtei 
‘{'•o'Bar'I'S Curtim iiostraro Turesnm in diicatd Alamm 
wiH'i'llages woods meadows waters,sla\es 
cilv ^V»*uj " , .^'’r'^IfieBsIdtavetliejuamoneliE tin 

y was w^M under Otho 1 and the hue of the bishop of Frisinuen, 
IS mullarum copi# rerum 

«» reiicated wiUi pleasure by the antiquaries of Zurich 


of the republic, to respect the name of the em- 
peror , but to confine their shepherd to the spiritual 
government of his flock « Nor could his spiritual 
government escape the censure and control of the 
reformer , and the inferior clergy were taught by 
his lessons to resist the cardinals, vv ho had usurped a 
despotic command over the twenty -eight regions or 
parishes of Rome ^ The revolution was not ac- 
complished w itliout rapine and v lolcncc, the cif usion 
of blood and tlie demolition of houses the victori- 
ons faetion was enriched with the spoils of the 
clergy and the adverse nobles Arnold of Breseia 
enjoyed, or deplored, the elTccts of his mission Ins 
reign continued above ten years, while two popes, 
Innocent the second and Anastasias tlic fourth, 
eitlicr trembled in the Vatican, or wandered as 
exiles in the adjacent cities They were succeeded 
by a more vigorous and fortunate pontilT, Adrian 
the fourth,' the only Englishman who has ascended 
the throne of St Peter , and whose merit emerged 
from the mean condifion of a monk, and almost a 
beggar, in the monastery of St Albans On the 
first provocation, of a cardinal killed or wounded 
in the streets, he cast an interdict on the guilty 
people , and, from Ghnstmns to Easter, Rome was 
depnved of the real or imaginary comforts of re- 
ligious worship The Romans had despised their 
temporal prince, they submitted with grief and 
terror to the censures of their spiritual father , their 
guilt was expiated by penance, and the banishment 
of the seditious preacher was tlie price of their ab- 
solution But the revenge of Adrian was yet un- 
satisfied, and the approaching coronation of Frederic 
Barbarossa was fatal to the bold reformer, who had 
oflended, though notin an equal degree, the heads of 
the church and state In their interview at Viterbo, 
the pope represented to the emperor the furious un- 
gov cmablc spirit of the Romans, the insults, the 
injuncs, the fears, to which his person and his 
clergy were continually exposed, and the perni- 
cious tendency of the heresy of Arnold, which must 
subvert the principles of civil, as well as ecclesias- 
tical, subordination Fredcnc was convinced by 
these arguments, or tempted by the desire of the im- 
perial crown in the balance of ambition, the inno- 
cence or life of an individual is of small account, 
and their common enemy was sacrificed to a mo- 
ment of political concord After his retreat from 
Rome, Arnold had been protected by the viscounts 
of Campania, from whom he was extorted by the 
power of Gmsar theprrefcct of the city pronounced 


b Barnari, cpistol cxcv cvcvl tom i p 187—100 Amiilvl Ins in 
▼relives he drop^ a preciuus acknowledgment, qui uttnam qiiam wna 
easel dnctrlnie quam distncto, c»t \ itae He owns that Arnold would 
be a vajuable acquisition for the church 
c He advised the Romans, 

^nsihis armlsque sui moderatnma^imma 
Arbitrio tractare suo inljuris in liftc re 
Ponlifici summo, modicum concedere regi 
Suadebat popiilo Sic la-si stiiltiis utraque 
nTuPstate, teum ^eminte se fecentaulie 

of Gunther different frofn the prose of Otho ' 

(A t> 1148, No 38. 39 ) from the Vatican MSS He 
Arnold (A D 1141 No 3) as the filher of the no- 
fin T. I X 'nfliieocc then hurt him lu France 
a* / wader may consult the Bio?raphia Britannlca ADBU 

oAl t”^ wrilenihave added nothing to the fame or mints 
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His execution, lns Sentence , the martyr of freedom 
A D 1156 -jvas burnt alive in the presence of a 
careless and ungrateful people , and Ins ashes were 
cast into the Tiber, lest the heretics should collect 
and M orship the relics of their master f The clergy 
triumphed in his death with his ashes, his sect was 
dispeised , his memory still lived in the minds of 
the Romans Prom Ins school they had probably 
derived a new article of faith, that the metropolis 
of the catholic chuich is exempt fiom the penalties 
of excommuniration and interdict Their bishops 
might argue, that the supreme jurisdiction, which 
they cxeicised o\er kings and nations, more espe- 
cially embraced the city and diocese of the prince 
of the apostles But they preached to the winds, 
and the same principle that weakened the effect, 
must temper the abuse, of the thunders of the 
Vatican 

Restontion of ancient freedom has en 

tiie senate, couragcd a bcliet, that as early as the 
tenth century, in their first struggles 
against the Saxon Othos, the commonwealth was 
\ indicated and restored by the senate and people of 
Rome, that two consuls were annually elected 
among the nobles, and that ten or twelve plebeian 
magistrates revived the name and olHce of the tii- 
bunes of the commons s But this venerable struc- 
ture disappears befoic the light of criticism In the 
darkness of the middle ages, the appellations of 
senators, of consuls, of the sons of consuls, may 
sometimes be discovered '' They were bestowed by 
the emperors, or assumed by the most powerful 
citizens, to denote tlicir rank, their honours,* and 
perhaps the claim of a pure and patrician descent , 
but they float on the surface, without a senes or a 
substance, the titles of men, not the orders of go- 
vernment , *■ and it IS only from the year of Christ 
one thousand one hundred and forty -four, that the 
establishment of the senate is dated, as a glorious 
mi a, in the acts of the city A new constitution 
was hastily framed by private ambition or popular 
enthusiasm , nor could Rome, in tl e twelfth century, 
pioduce an antiquary to explain, or a legislator to 
restore, the harmony and proportions of the ancient 
model The assembly of a free, of an armed 
people, will ever speak in loud and weighty accla- 

f Besides Hie liistorian and poet already quoted, tlie last ad»entiir« 


mations But the regular distribution of the thirty- 
five tnhes, the nice balance of the wealth and 
numbers of the centuries, the debates of the adverse 
orators, and the slow operation of votes and ballots, 
could not easily be adapted by a blind multitude, 
ignoiant of the arts, and insensible of the benefits, 
of legal government It was proposed by Ai nold 
to revive and discriminate the equestrian order, 
but what could he the motive or measure of such 
distinction’* The pecuniary qualiGcation of the 
knights must have been reduced to the poverty of 
the times those times no longer required their civil 
functions of judges and farmers of the revenue , and 
their pnmitive duty, their military service on horse- 
back, was more nobly supplied by feudal tenures 
and the spint of chivalry The jurisprudence of the 
republic was useless and unknown the nations and 
families of Italy who lived under the Roman and 
barbaric laws were insensibly mingled in a common 
mass, and some faint tradition, some impeifect 
fragments, preserved the memory of the Code and 
Pandects of Justinian With their liberty the Ro- 
mans might doubtless have restored the appellation 
and office of consuls , had they not disdained a title 
so promiscuously adopted in the Italian cities, that 
It has finally settled on the humble station of the 
agents of commerce in a foreign land But the 
nghts of the tribunes, the formidable word that ar- 
rested the public counsels, suppose or must pioducc 
a legitimate democracy The old patricians were 
the subjects, the modern barons the tyrants, of the 
state , nor would the enemies of peace and order, 
who insulted the vicar of Christ, have long respected 
the unarmed sanctity of a plebeian magistrate “ 

In the revolution of the twelfth cen- 
tury, which gave a new existence and 
mra to Rome, we may observe the real and impor- 
tant events thdt marked or confirmed her political 
independence I The Capitoline hill, one of her 
seven eminences," is about four hundred yards in 
length, and two hundred in breadth A flight of a 
hundred steps led to the summit of the Tarpeian 
rock , and far steeper was the ascent before the de- 
clivities had been smoothed and the precipices filled 
by the ruins of fallen edifices From the earliest 
ages, the Capitol had been used as a temple in 


furious At tlie coronation of Henry I A 1) lOU. the liiiiroriin 
SlnJ'" Murnton, dissert xxiii ) dcscritics him a seintonbus 

duodeum sa htuni, quorum sex nsi barba, alii prolix, nij“ ce mcl 

«Sin's"7p'“406“ 

..it H'e equestrian order was not ranked irilli 

senate and people as a third branch of the repubhe till tL cn ,,"^ 
nf Cicero, who a^iimes the merit of the estibbshmei t 7 ph, IlV./ 
Katur xxxiii 3 Beniforl, Bepiibhqnc Homaine tJnn . n . 

tliCT ^ Arnold of Brescia is’ thus staged by 

ftuin etiam titulos urbis reiiotare vetiistos 
Momilie plebeio secernere iionieii equestre ’ 

Jura (ribunorum, sanctum repanre senatura. 

W senio fewas mutasque repouere leges 
Lap^ ruiiiosiB, et adhuc pendent id muris 

.... „ 
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peace, a fortress in war , after tbe loss of the city. 
It maintained a siege against the victorious Gauls, 
and the sanctuary of empire was occupied, as- 
saulted, and burnt, in the civil wars of Vitclhus 
and Vespasian ° The temples of Jupiter and Ins 
kindred deities had crumbled into dust , their place 
was supplied by monasteries and houses , and the 
solid vv alls, the long and shelving porticoes, were 
decayed or ruined by the lapse of time It was the 
first act of the Romans, an act of freedom, to restore 
the strength, though not the beauty, of the Capitol, 
to fortify the seat of their arms and counsels , and 
as otten as they ascended the hill, the coldest minds 
must have glowed with the remembrance of their 
Thecoi ancestors II The first Caesars bad 
been invested with the exclusive coin- 
age of the gold and silver , to the senate they aban- 
doned tbe baser metal of bronze or copper r the 
emblems and legends were inscribed on a more ample 
field by the genius of flattery , and the prince was 
relieved from tlie care of celebrating his own virtues 
Tbe successors of Diocletian despised even the 
flattery of the senate their royal officers at Rome, 
and in the provinces, assumed the sole direction 
of the mint, and the same prerogative was inhc- 
nted by the Gothic kings of Italy, and the long 
senes of the Greek, the French, and the German 
dynasties After an abdication of eight hundred 
years, the Roman senate asserted this honourable 
and lucrative privilege, which was tacitly renounced 
by the popes, from Paschal the second to the estab- 
lishment of their residence beyond the Alps Some 
of these republican coins of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries are show n in the cabinets of the curious 
On one of these, a gold medal, Christ is depictured 
holding in his left hand a book with this inscription 
“ The vow of the Roman senate and people 
Rome the capital or the world," on the re- 
verse, St Peter delivering a banner to a kneeling 
senator in Ins cap and govv n, with the name and 
Theprafeciof of liis family impressed on his 

the city shield "I III With the empire, tbe 
pncfect of the city had declined to a municipal 
officer , yet he still exercised in the last appeal tlie 
civil and criminal jurisdiction , and a drawn sword, 
which he received from the successors of Otho, was 
the mode of his investiture and the emblem of Ins 


functions ' The dignity was confined to the noble 
families of Rome the choice of the people was rati- 
fied by the pope , but a tnple oath of fidelity must 
have often embarrassed the prrcfect in the conflict 
of adverse duties * A servant, in whom they pos- 
sessed but a third share, was dismissed by the in- 
dependent Romans in his place they elected a 
patrician, but tins title, winch Charlemagne had 
not disdained, vv as too lofty for a citizen or a subject , 
and, after the first ferv our of rebellion, they consented 
without reluctance to the restoration of ^ ^ 
the prmfect About fifty years after nos— isic 
this event. Innocent the third, the most ambitious, 
or at least tho most fortunate, of the pontiffs, de- 
livered the Romans and himself from this badge of 
foreign dominion he invested the prmfcct vv ith a 
banner instead of sword, and absolved him from all 
dependence of oaths or service to the German em- 
perors ‘ In his place an ecclesiastic, a present or 
future cardinal, was named by the pope to the civil 
government of Rome , but his jurisdiction has been 
reduced to a narrow compass , and in the days of 
freedom, the right or exercise was derived from the 
senate and people IV After the 
revival of the senate," the conscript eiioiceortiie 
fathers (if I may use the expression) 
were invested with the legislative and executive 
power, but their views seldom reached beyond the 
present day , and that day vv as most frequently dis- 
turbed by violence and tumult In its utmost pleni- 
tude, the order or assembly consisted of fifty-six 
senators,’^ the most eminent of whom were dis- 
tinguished by the title of counsellors, they were 
nominated, perhaps annually, by the people , and a 
previous choice of their electors, ten persons in each” 
region, or parish, might afford a basis for a free and 
permanent constitution The popes, who in this 
tempest submitted rather to bend than to break, con- 
firmed by treaty the cstiblishmcnt and privileges of 
the senate, and expected from time, peace, and 
religion, the restoration of their government The 
motives of public and private interest might some- 
times draw from the Romans an occasional and 
temporary sacrifice of their claims , and they re- 
newed their oath of allegiance to the successor of 
St Peter and Constantine, the lawful head of the 
church and the republic ^ 


o Taeit Hist iii 69 70 

P This partition of the noble and baser metals between the emnero 
and senate« mii«t liowe\er be adopted not as a pDSiti\c fact, but as th 
probable opinion of the best antiquaries (See the Science des Aledaillr 
of the Fere Jotibert, tom ii p 208-211 in the improved and scare 
edition or the Baron de la Bastie } 
q IiihistwenU seventh dis«ertation on Uic Aiitinnitiesof Italy ftoir 
ji p 659—569 ) Mun&ton exhibits a eeriesofthe seimtoriin coin^irhicl 
tore the obscure names of Affortialty Inforiiati ProvUini, Papanny 
IJurin^ this period all the popes, without excepting Boniface VII] 
abv^ined from the ri^ht of coinin^, which was resumed In Ids succes 
sor Bei^dict XI and regularly exercised in the court of Avignon 
T A German historian Gerard of Reichersne., (in Balnz Miscell 
tom J P 64 apiid Schmidt, Hist des Allemands tom iii p 265 
Uius describes the constitution of Home m the elev enlh century » Gnn 
dmw urbis et orbis negotm spectant sd Romanum pontificem itemnu 
au uonianum imperaturem, five illius vicarium urbis prsfectum qti 
utrumque videlicet dommum papamuii faci 
•.«?****'***i ” dorolnum imperatorein a quo accipit suae potestatis id 
wgue scilicet gludium exertiim 

Ills iiicoiiBuUis palnbus loca pnefectoris Landes pra 


fectona! comitoruin applansnin juratiirnro populo in am. 
oonem sublevant connrm*iri eum in urtie praefecturo petunt 

* PF*'*cliim ad ligiaro fidelitatem recepit, et per roantum 
quod ilh donavit de praefecturu eum publicc iiivestivjl, qui usque ad id 
teropusjiiramciito fideliUlis imperaton fmt obhgatnset ab eo praefec 
furaeteiiuitbooorem (Gesta Inoocent III in Muraton, tom iii p i p 
487 ) 

tt See Otho Fnsing Cliron vii 31 de Gesl Trcderic I 1 i c 27 
4t * 2“^ countryman Roger Hoveden, speaks of the single senators, of 
the Uapuzcx farndy, &c quorum teroporibus melius regebatur Roma 
Slo™ 191 tc^n^^nbus Ivi senatorum (Ducange, 

r Miiralori (XiBsert xlii p 785-788 ) liaa publivlied an on 

ginal treaty ^^ordia inter D nostrum pipam Glementem III el 
sen itores populi Romani super regalibus et aiiis dignitatibiis iirbis &c 
wuio 440 «eiiatus The setnte speaks and spetks with authority Red 
oimiis Bn pne^ens habebimus dabitis presbvterta 

junbinui* pacem et fidelitatem &c A cliartula de Teneroeiitis Tus- 
cuiant ddted in the 47th year of the same «ra, and confirmed dccreto 
amplissinii ordmis senalu% acclamatione P R publice Capitolio con 
sistentis It iv tlierc we find the difference of senatores consiltarii aud 

simple senators f Muraton, dissert, xhi tom iii p 787—789) 
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Thf office of union and vigour of a public 

senator council as dissolved in a lawless city , 
and the Romans soon adoptpd a more strong and 
simple mode of administration They condensed 
the name and authority of the senate in a single 
magistrate, or two colleagues, and as they weie 
changed at the end of a year, or of si\. months, the 
greatness of the trust was compensated by the short- 
ness of the term But in this transient reign, the 
f senators of Rome indulged their avarice and ambi- 
tion their justice Mas pen’erted by the interest of 
their family and faction, and as they punished only 
their enemies, they wefe obeyed only by their adher- 
ents Anarchy, no longer tempered by the pastoral 
care of their bishop, admonished the Romans that 
they were incapable of governing themselves , and 
they sought abroad those blessings which they were 
hopeless of finding at home In the same age, and 
from the same motives, most of the Italian republics 
were prompted to embrace a measure, which, how- 
ever strange it may seem, m as adapted to their situa- 
, tion, and productive of the most salutary eflects * 
They chose, in some foreign but friendly city, an 
I impartial magistrate of noble birth and unblemished 
{ character, a soldier and a statesman, recommended 
j by the voice of fame and his country, to whom they 
I delegated for a time the supieme administration of 
peace and war The compact between the gov emor 
^ and the governed was sealed with oaths and sub- 
1, smptions , and the duration of his power, the mea- 
ft' sore of his stipend, the nature of their mutual obli- 
I gations, were defined with scrupulous decision 
[ They swore to obey him as their lawful superior , he 
pledged his faith to unite the indifierence ^ of a 
^ stranger with the zeal of a patriot At his choice, 

I four or SIX knights and civilians, his assessors in 
arms and justice, attended the Podesta,^ who main- 
tained at Ins own expense a decent retinue of ser- 
vants and horses his Mife, his son, his brother, 
who might bias the affections of the judge, were left 
behind , during the exercise of his office he was 
not permitted to purchase land, to contract an alli- 
ance, or even to accept an invitation in the house of 
a citizen , nor could he honourably depart till he 
had satisfied the complaints that might be urged 
against his government 

Bnin>^1eone, It was thus, about the middle of the ( 
A D 1252-1259 thirteenth century, that the Romans 
called from Bolognathe senator Brancaleone,*- whose 
fame and merit have been rescued from oblivion by 
the pen of an English historian A just anxiety 
for his reputation, a clear foresight of the difficulties 
of the task, had engaged him to refuse the honour 


Urate?^’ ’ ‘'’fse forei^^mV 

nnms nm tnliilur praiextam sumere rams 
An rioenarum Gabiornmquc esse Potestaa 

mid the re<eiitmiiit of the Cn l■•h . j®!’, *** Alban s, 

wlieneicr the popes were humbied and 

: 4 L 


of their choice the statutes of Rome were sus- 
pended, and his office prolonged to the term of three 
years By the guiltj and licentious he was accused 
as cruel , by the clergy he was suspected a*; partial , 
but the friends of peace and order applauded the 
firm and upright magistrate by whom those bless- 
ings were restored No criminals wcie so powerful 
as to brave, so obscure as to elude, the justice of the 
senator By his sentence two nobles of the Anni- 
baldi family were executed on a gibbet, and he 
inexorably demolished, in the city and neighbour- 
hood, one hundred and forty towers, the strong 
shelters of rapine and mischief The bishop, as a 
simple bishop, was compelled to reside in his dio- 
cese, and the standard of Brancaleone was dis- 
played in the field with terror and effect His ser- 
vices were repaid by the ingratitude of a people 
unworthy of the happiness which they enjoyed 
By the public robbers, whom he had provoked foi 
their sake, the Romans were excited to depose and 
imprison their benefactor, nor would his life have 
been spared, if Bologna had not possessed a pledge 
for his safety Before his departure, the prudent 
senator had required the exchange of thirty hostages 
of the noblest families of Rome on the news of his 
danger, and at the prayer of his wife, they were 
more strictly guarded , and Bologna, in the cause 
of honour, sustained the thunders of a papal inter- 
dict This generous resistance allow ed the Romans 
to compare the present witli the past , and Bran- 
caleone was conducted from the pnson to the capitoI 
amidst the acclamations of a repentant people The 
remainder of his government was firm and fortunate , 
and as soon as envy was appeased by death, his 
head, enclosed in a precious vase, was deposited on 
a lofty column of marble ' 

The impotence of reason and virtue chwie^nrAojo,,. 
recommended in Italy a more effectual A D laes-ms 
choice instead of a private citizen, to whom they 
yielded a voluntary and precarious obedience, the 
Romans elected for their senator some prince of 
independent power, who could defend them from 
their enemies and themselves Charles of Anjou and 
Provence, the most ambitious and warlike monarch 
of the age, accepted at the same time the kingdom 
of Naples from the pope, and the office of senator 
from the Roman people" As he passed through 
the city, in his road to victory, he received their 
oath of allegiance, lodged in the Lateran palace, 
and smoothed in a short visit the harsh features of 
his despotic character Yet even Charles was ex- 
posed to the inconstancy of the people, who saluted 
Willi the same acclamations the passages of his rival. 


c Matthew Pans tliuiionds his account Caput rcro ipsms Branca 
iconis in vase prttioso super marmorram columnam colloc-itiim in 

nnmn"' 1“®si reluimas, siiperstitlose nimis et 

jiompnsc snstiilerunt Fuerat enim superljoTom potentum et m-ilefac ' 
torom urbis tnallcus et exstirpator, et populi protector et dcrriisor 
^^i 7V et amator (p 810 ) k biompher oflnno 

rent IV^ (Miintnri Script tom iii P j p 591 599 1 'draws a less 
favoiirablL porlmt of tuis Gbibellitie senator ' 

a Tbe election of Charles of Alijou to tbe office of tiernetn-il 

'?y ‘he historims in tbo m.htf, voliml^f tb^ 
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the unfoitnnate Conradin , and a powerful a\engcr, 
who reigned in the capitol, alarmed the fears and 
jealousy of the popes The absolute term of Ins 
life was superseded by a renewal e\ery third 
jear , and the enmity of Nicholas the third obliged 
the Sicilian king to abdicate the government of 
Rome In Ins bull, a perpetual law, the imperious 
pontiff asserts the truth, lalidity, and use, of the 
donation of Constantine, not less esscnti'il to the 
peace of the city than to the independence of the 
chnrcli, establishes the annual election of the 
senator, and formally disqualifies all emperors, 
kings, princes, and persons of an eminent nnd 
PopeMwtiniv conspicuous rank* This prohibitory 
A n 1281 clause ms repealed in Ins own behalf 
by Martin the fourth, who humbly solicited tlic 
suffrage of the Romans In the presence, and by 
the authonty, of the people, two electors conferred, 
not on the pope, but on the noble and faithful 
Martin, the dignity of senator, and the supreme 
administration of the republic,' to hold during his 
natural life, and to exercise at pleasure by himself 
The emiicrar Or liis dcputics About fifty jcars 
Leww of Ba afterwards, the same title was gi-anfed 
A D 1328 to the emperor Lewis of Baiaria , and 
the liberty of Rome was acknowledged by her two 
sovereigns, who accepted a municipal oOice in the 
government of their own metropolis 

Addresses of rebellion, 

Rome to the wlicn Arnold of Brescia had inflamed 
cuiiierora. jjjjnjg against the church, the 

Romans artfully laboured to conciliate the favour of 
the empire, and to recommend their merit and 
Connd III Services in the cause of Cmsar The 
A D 1144 style of their ambassadors to Conrad 
the third and Frederic the first, is a mixture of 
flattery and pride, the tradition and the ignorance 
of their own history s After some complaint of his 
silence and neglect, they exhort the former of these 
princes to pass the Alps, and assume from their 
hands the imperial crown “We hesccch your 
majesty, not to disdain the humility of your sons 
and vassals, not to listen to the accusations of our 
common enemies, who calumniate the senate as 
hostile to your throne, who sow the seeds of discord, 
that they may reap the lian est of destruction The 
pope and the Sicilian are united in an impious 
league to oppose our liberty and your coronation 
With the blessing of God, our zeal and courage has 
hitherto defeated tlieir attempts O f their pow erfni 

and factious adherents, more especially the Fran- 
gipani, we have taken by assault the houses and 
thrrets some of these are occupied by our troops, 
and some are levelled wiUi the ground The Milvian 


e Tlieliigli founding bull of T^itlinHs 111 winch fniindf his temporal 
fovereigiitj on the donstion of Const intine, is slill extant and ns it 
has bwn inserted by Bonifsce VIII in the Sexte of the Decrclals it 
must be receised by the catholics, or at least bj the papists as a 
Sacred and perpetual law 

flam indebted to ricury (II isL Eccles tom xslii p 306) for an 
extract of this Roman act, which he has tal en from the Ccclesidslical 
Aim^sof Odcriens Raviialdns, A T) 1281, No 14 15 
R The^ letten and speechesarc preserved b\ Ollio bishop of Tn i,, 
Ren (tabric Piblint Lst med ct inBm tom v p 188 1K7) perhaps 
me tioblesi of historians he was son of I eopold marquis of Austria, 


bridge, which they bad broken, is restored and forti- 
fied foi your safe passage, and your army may 
enter the city without being annoyed from the 
castle of St Angelo All that we htiio done, and 
all that W'c dcsigp, is for your honour and scriicc, 
in the loyal hope, that you will speedily appear in 
person, to vindicate those rights which have been 
invaded by the clergy, to revive the dignity of the 
cmpiic, and to surpabs the fame and glory of youi 
predecessors May you fix your residence in Rome, 
the capital of the world give laws to Italy, nnd the 
Teutonic kingdom, and imitate the example of 
Constantine and Justinian,'''vvho, by the vigour of 
the senate and people, obtained the sceptre of the 
earth But these splendid and fallacious wishes 
were not cherished by Conrad the Franconian, w hose 
eyes were fixed on the Holy Land, and who died 
without visiting Rome soon after liis return from 
the Holy Land 

His nephew and successor, Fredenc 
Barbarossa, was more ambitious of the A D iiss 
imperial crown, nor had any of the successors of 
Otho acquired such absolute sway over the kingdom 
of Italy Surrounded by his ecclesiastical and se- 
cular princes, he gav c audience in his camp at Sutri 
to the ambassadors of Rome, who thus addressed 
him in a free and florid oration “ Incline your car 
to the queen of cities, approach with a peaceful 
and friendly mind the precincts of Rome, which has 
cast away the yoke of the clergy, and is impatient 
to crow n her legitimate emperor Under y our auspi- 
cious influence, may the primitive times be restored 
Assert the prerogatives of tbc eternal city, and re- 
duce under her monarchy the insolence of the 
world You are not ignorant, that, in former ages, 
by the wisdom of the senate, by the valour and dis- 
cipline of the equestrian order, she extended her 
victorious arms to the cast nnd west, beyond the 
Alps, and over tbc islands of the ocean By our 
sms, in the absence of our princes, the noble insti- 
tution of the senate has sunk in oblivion and with 
our prudence, our strength has likewise decreased 
We have revived the senate, nnd the equestrian 
order , the counsels of the one, the arms of the other, 
will be devoted to your person and the service of 
the empire Do you not hear the language of the 
Roman matron^ You were a guest, I have adopted 
you as a citizen, a Transalpine stranger, I have 
elected you for my sovereign and given you 
myself, and all that is mine Your first and most 
sacred duty, is to sw ear and subscribe, that y ou will 
shed your blood for tbe republic, that you will 
maintain in peace and justice the laws of the city 
and the charters of your predecessors , and that you 


wiM “Ik''’ ''"’daucl'ter of tlie emppror Hcnn IV md licwas 
I Frederic 1 Hehialell in 

r ’ *5 "f tl'e Tiinev in two the Geila Frcdcriri I 
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soil for even species of grain, and the luxnn- 
ancT of the regetation all displaced the Iiberalitv 
of nature, and tempted the industiy of man * But 
the Goths irithstood all these temptations, and still 
adhered to a life of idleness, of pover^, and of ra- 
pme 

The Goth* in. The Scjthian hordes, "Which, towards 
lade the Homan the east, bordered On the newsettle- 
proriQces. ments of the Goths presented nothing 
to their arms, except the doubtful chance of an nn- 
profltable victory But the prospect of the Boman 
temtones was far more allnnng, and the fields of 
Dacia were cot ered with nch harvests sown by the 
hands of an industrions, and exposed to be gathered 
bj those of a warlike, people It is probable, that 
the conquests of Trajan maintained by his suc- 
cessors less for any real advantage, than for ideal 
digmti, had contributed to weaken the empire on 
that side The new and unsettled province of Dacia 
I’ms neidier strong enough to resist, nor nch enough 
to satiate, the rapaciousness of the barbarians As 
long as the remote banks of the Niestcr were con- 
sidered as die boundary of the Roman power, the 
fortifications of the Lower Danube were more care- 
lessly guarded, and the inhabitants of Masia lived in 
supine security, fondlj conceinng themselves at an 
inaccessible distance from any barbanan invaders 
The irruptions of the Goths, under the reign of 
Philip fatallj convinced them of their mistake 
The king, or leade-, of that fierce nation traversed 
with contempt the province of Dacia, and passed 
both the Niester and the Danube without encoun- 
tering any opposition capable of retarding bis pro- 
gress The relaxed discipline of the Roman troops 
betrav ed the most important posts where they were 
stationed, and the fear of deserved pumshment in- 
duced great numbers of them to enlist under the 
Gothic standard The various multitude of barba- 
rians appeared at length under the walls of Mar- 
cianopolis a city built by Trajan in honour of his 
sister and at that time the capital of the second 
Mresii ' The inhabitants consented to ransom their 
lives and property, by the payment of a large sum 
of money, and fheiniaders retreated back into their 
deserts, animated rather than satisfied, -with the 
first success of their arms against on opulent but 
feeble country Intelligence was soon transmitted 
to the emperor Deems, thatCniva king of the Goths, 
had passed tlie Danube a second tune with more 
considerable forces that his numerous detachments 
scattered devastation over the province of 3Ia.sia 
whilst the mem body of the army, consisting of 

« Gereiloncsl I*is*orT Af tht Tartar* p 533. Bell (Vol n p 
7? ) trarer«ed the Lkra oe in bi5 jonmeTfrom Pete**bur^ to C^*taD« 
ticop'e. The mam Uce o'* the muilrv i<ajC5trepre«»\tatioaortbe 
aoeieoT ^nce, in theliaR«'«oftl'e Cossacks it «txU remains in a state of 
to ure. 

f In the sixteenth chanter Jo^cande^ instead of ««csado 'Massiam, 
ireroafTenton! to *3u«*itote ercnniizn the second Mseso, of vhtch 
Msrcurnpol ’^vasccrlainlythecap taL(%eHierDc]«sdeProniid'sand 
IVes^eliD? ad loenn p Itxcerar) It is«arpreui?ho«' Aispalja 
Me erro* of the «crihe tonld ewape the jndicious co*Tectioa of Gre^io* 

c The place t« <t]Il failed Nicop The little stream, on irho*e hank* 
It «Iond £UI« into the Danube. D AnviIIe <iecc*apbie Arcicnce tom 
I P 33- 

^ Steplnn Brzant. d^Crlibns p 710 \\cs«elio? Uioerar p 13G 


seventy thousand Germans and Sarmatians, a force 
equal to the most dnnng achievements, required 
the presence of the Roman monarch, and the exer- 
tion of his milifan power 

Deems found the Goths engaged lanonserentsof 
before Nicopolis, on the Jatms, one 
of the many monuments of Trajan’s 
■victories « On his approach they raised Uie siege, 
but with a design only of marching awav to a con- 
quest of greater importance, the siege of Philip- 
popolis, a city of Thrace, founded by the father of 
Alexander, near the foot of Mount Hamns *■ Deems 
followed them through a difticult countrv, and bi 
forced marches , but when he imagined himself at 
a considciahlc distance from the rear of the Gothc, 
Cnn a turned with rapid furj on his pursuers Tht 
camp of the Romans was surprised and pillaged, 
and for the first time, their emperor fied in disorder 
before a troop of half-armed barbarians .After a 
long resistance, Phihppopolis, destitute of sncconr 
was taken b\ storm .V hundred tlionsand persons 
arc reported to baie been massacred in the sack of 
that great city» Many pnsoners of consequence 
became a valuable accession to the spoil , and Pns- 
cus a brotlier of the late emperor Philip, blushed 
not to assume the purple under the protection of the 
barharons enemies of Rome.^ The tune, however, 
consumed in that tedious siege, enabled Deems to 
rcMvetbe courage, restore the discipline, and re- 
crnit the numbers, of bis troops He intercepted 
several parties of Caipi, and other Germans, who 
were hasteningto shore the victoiy of their conn- 
tiymcn,* intrnstcd the passes of tl.c mountains to 
officers of approved valour and fidelitv,“ repaired 
and strengthened tlie fortifications of the Dannbe 
and exerted his nunost vigilance to oppose either 
the progress or the retreat of the Goths Encouraged 
by tlie return of fortune, he anxionslv waited for 
an opportnnit} to retrieve, by a great and decisive 
blow, his own gloiy, and that of the Roman arms " 
At the same time when Deems was ivciiu renres 
strngsling with the violence of the *|»e«>s«'>feen 
tempest, his mind, calm and deliberate «>f ' aIe^^n 
anudst the tumult of war, investigated the more 
general causes, that, since the age of the .intomnes, 
had so impetuously urged the decline of the Roman 
greatness He soon discov ered that it was impos- 
sible to replace that greatness on a permanent basis 
without restonng public vartue ancient principles 
and manners, and the oppressed majesty of the laws 
To execute tins noble bnt arduous design he first 
resolved to revive the obsolete office of censor, an 
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'Will reward with live thousand pounds of silver, the 
faithful senators who shall proclaim your titles in 
the capitol With the name, assume the chaiacter, 
of Augustus ” The flowers of Latin rhetoric were 
not yet exhausted , hut Frederic, impatient of their 
\anity,‘interrupted the orators in the high tone of 
royalty and conquest Famous indeed have been 
the fortitude and wisdom of the ancient Romans , 
but your speech is not seasoned with wisdom, and 
I could wish that fortitude were conspicuous in 
your actions Like all sublunary things, Rome has 
felt Ihe vicissitudes of time and fortune Your 
noblest families were translated to the east, to the 
loyal city of Constantine, and the remains of youi 
strength and freedom have long sinre been ex- 
hausted by the Greeks and Franks Are you de- 
sirous of beholding the ancient glory' of Rome, the 
gravity of the senate, the spirit of the knights, the 
discipline of the camp, the valour of the legions ’ 
you will find them in the German republic It is 
not empire, naked and alone , the ornaments and 
virtues of empire have likewise migrated beyond 
the Alps to a more deserving people ’ They will be 
employed in your defence, but they claim your obe- 
dience You pretend that myself or my predeces- 
sors have been invited by the Romans y ou mistake 
the word , they were not invited , they were im- 
plored From its foreign and domestic tyrants, the 
city was rescued by Charlemagne and Otho, whose 
ashes repose in our country , and their dominion 
was the price of your deliverance Under that 
dominion your ancestors lived and died I claim ; 
by the right of inheritance and possession, and who 
shall dare to extort y ou from my hands ’ Is the hand 
of the Franks'" and Germans enfeebled by age’ Am 
I vanquished ’ Am I a captive ’ Am I not encom- 
passed with the banners of a potent and invincible 
army’ You impose conditions on your master, you 
require oaths if the conditions are just, an oath is 
superfluous, if unjust, it is criminal Can you 
doubt my equity’ It is extended to the meanest of 
my subjects Will not my sword be unsheathed in 
the defence of the capitol ’ By that sword the north- 
ern kingdom of Denmark has been restored to the 
Roman empire You prescribe tlie measure and the 
objects of my bounty, which flows in a copious but 
a voluntary stream All will he given to patient 
merit, all will be denied to rude importunity 
Neither the emperor nor the senate could maintain 
these lofty pretensions ot dominion and liberty 
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United with tho pope, and suspicious of the Romans, 
Frederic continued his march to the Vatican his 
coronation was disturbed by a sally from the capitol , 
and if the numbers and valour of the Germans pre- 
vailed in the bloody conflict, he could not safely 
encamp in the presence of a city of which he styled 
himself the sovereign About twelve years after 
wards, he besieged Rome, to seat an antipopc in 
the chair of St Peter , and twelve Pisan galleys 
were introduced into the Tiber, but the senate and 
people were saved by the arts of ncgociation and 
the progress of disease , nor did Fredenc or his suc- 
cessors reiterate the hostile attempt Their laborious 
reigns W’ere exercised by the popes, the crusades, 
and the independence of Lombardy and Germany , 
they courted the alliance of the Romans , and Fre- 
deno the second offered in the capitol the great 
standard, the Cat occw of Milan ® After the ex- 
tinction of the house of Swabia, they were banished 
beyond the Alps , and their last coronations be- 
tray ed the impotence and poverty of the Teutonic 
Caesars p 

Under the reign of Adrian, w hen the Wars of the 
empire extended from the Euphrates aBunst 

to the ocean, from mount Atlas to the >"(? cities 
Grampian hills, a fanciful historian *' amused the 
Romans with the picture of their infant wars 
“ There was a time,” says Floras, “ when Tibur and 
Prmneste, our summer retieats, were the objects of 
hostile vows in the capitol, when we dreaded the 
shades of the Arician groves, when we could tri- 
umph without a blush over the nameless villages of 
the Sabines and Latins, and even Conoli could 
afford a title not unworthy of a victorious general ” 
The pnde of his contemporaries was gratified by 
the contrast of the past with the present , they w ould 
have been humbled by the prospect of futurity , by 
the prediction, that after a thousand years, Rome, 
despoiled of empire and contracted to her primaeval 
limits, would renew the same hostilities, on the same 
ground which was then decorated with her villas 
and gardens The adjacent territory on either side 
of the Tiber was always claimed, and sometimes 
possessed, as the patrimony of St Peter , but the 
barons assumed a lawless independence, and the 
cities too faithfully copied tlie revolt and discord of 
the metropolis In the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, the Romans incessantly laboured to reduce 
or destroy the contumacious vassals of the church 
and senate, and if their headstrong and selfish am- 
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''^bilion was moderated by tlic pope, he often eneou~ 
raged tlicir zeal by the allianee of Ins spiritual arms 
Their warfare was that of the first consuls and dic- 
tators, who were taken from the plough They as- 
sembled in arms at the foot of the capitol , sallied 
from the gates, plundered or burnt the harvests of 
their neighbours, engaged in tumultuary conflict, 
and returned home after an expedition of fifteen or 
twenty days Their sieges ivcrc tedious and un- 
skilful , in the use of victory, they indulged the 
meaner passions of jealousy and rei engc , and in- 
stead of adopting the valour, they trampled on the 
misfortunes, of their advcrsancs The captnes, in 
their shirts, with a rope round their necks, solicited 
their pardon the fortifications, and even the build- 
ings, of the rival cities were demolished, and the 
inhabitants were scattered in the adjacent villages 
It was thus that the scats of the cardinal bishops, 
Porto, Ostia, Albanum, Tusculum, Prameste, and 
Tibur or Tivoli, were successively overthrow n by 
the ferocious hostility of the Romans ^ Of these,* 
Porto and Ostia, the two kejs of the Tiber, arc still 
vacant and desolate , the marshy and unwholesome 
banks arc peopled with herds of buffalos, and the 
nver is lost to ' evciy purpose of navigation and 
trade The bills winch afford a shady retirement 
from the autumnal heats, have again smiled with 
the blessings of peace , Frescati has arisen near the 
ruins of Tusculum , Tibnr or Tivoli has resumed the 
honours of a oity,‘ and the meaner towns of Albano 
and Palestrina are decorated with the villas of the 
cardinals and princes of Rome In the w ork of de- 
struction, the ambition of the Romans was often 
checked and repulsed by the neighbouring cities 
and their allies in the first siege of Tibur, they 
Bsttie of Tu»- dnvon from their camp , and the 
ouium battles of Tusculum’' and Viterbo* 
might be compared in their relative 
state to the memorable fields of Thrasjmene and 
Cannse In the first of these petty wars, thirty 
thousand Romans were overthrown by a thousand 
German horse, whom Frederic Barbarossa had de- 
tarhed to the relief of Tusculum , and if we num- 
ber the slain at three, the prisoners at two, thousand, 
we shall embrace the most authentic and moderate 
account Sixty-eightjcars afterwards they marched 
Battle of Viterbo, Viterbo in the ecclesiastical 

A D 1234 state With the whole force of the city 
by a rare coalition the Teutonic eagle was blended, 
in the adverse banners, with the keys of St Peter , 
and the pope's auxiliaries were commanded by a 
count of Thoulouse and a bishop of Winchester The 
Romans were discomfited with shame and slaughter. 
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buttlic English prelate must have indulged the v unity 
of a pilgrim, if he multiplied their numbers to one 
hundred, and their loss in the field to thirty, thousand 
men Had the policy of the senate and the discipline 
of the legions been restored with the capitol, the di- 
vided condition of Italy would have offered the fair- 
est opportunity of a second conquest But in arms 
the modern Romans were not above, and in arts, 
the} were far below, the common level of the neigh- 
bouring republics Nor was their warlike spirit of 
any long continuance, after some irregular sallies 
they subsided in the national apathy, in the neglect 
of military institutions, and in the disgraceful and 
dangerous use of foreign mercenaries 
Ambition is a weed of quick and election of 
early vegetation in the vinejard of the popes. 
Christ Under the first Christian princes, the chair 
of St Peter was disputed by the votes, the venality, 
the violence, of a popular election , the sanetuancs 
of Rome were polluted with blood , and, from the 
third to the twclftli ccntiirj, the church was dis- 
tracted by tlic mischief of frequent schisms As 
long as the final appeal was determined bj the civil 
magistrate, these mischiefs were transient and 
local the merits w ere tried bj cquitj or fav our, nor 
could the unsuccessful competitor long disturb the 
triumph of Ins rival But after the emperors had 
been divested of their prerogatives, after a maxim 
had been established, that the vicar of Chnst is 
amenable to no earthly tnbunal, each vacancy of 
the holy sec might involve Chnstendom in contro- 
versy and war The claims of the cardinals and 
inferior clergy, of the nobles and people, were vague 
and litigious the freedom of choice was overruled 
by the tumults of a city that no longer owned or 
obejed a superior On the decease of a pope, two 
factions proreeded in different churches to a doable 
election the number and weight of votes, the pri- 
ority of time, the merit of the candidates, might 
balance each other the most respectable of the 
clergy were dmded , and the distant princes, who 
bowed before the spiritual throne, could not distin- 
guish the spurious, from the legitimate, idol The 
emperors wore often the authors of the schism, from 
the political motive of opposing a friendly to an 
hostile pontiff , and each of the competitors was re- 
duced to suffer the insults of his enemies, who were ^ 
not awed by conscience , and to purchase the sup- 
port of his adherents, who were instigated by avarice 
or ambition A peaceful and perpetual 
succession was Tsccrtained by Alex- 
andcr the third,r who finally abolished a'llder 
the tumultuary votes of the clergy and ^ ® 
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people, and defined tlie riglit of election in the sole 
collegb of cardinals,* The three orders of bishops, 
priests, and deacons, were assimilated to each other 
by this important privilege , the parochial clergy of 
Rome obtained the first rank in the hierarchy, 
they were indifferently chosen among the nations of 
Christendom, and the possession of the richest 
benefices, of the most important bishoprics, was not 
incompatible with their title and ofiice The sena- 
tors of the catholic church, the coadjutors and le- 
gates of the supreme pontiff, were robed in purple, 
the symbol of martyrdom or royalty , they claimed 
a praud equality with kings and their dignity was 
enhanced by the smallness of their number, which 
till the reign of Leo the tenth, seldom exceeded 
twenty or twenty-five persons By this wise regula- 
tion, all doubt and scandal were removed, and the 
root of schism was so effectually destroyed, that in a 
period of six hundred years a double choice has 
only once divided the unity of the sacred college 
But as the concurrence of two thirds of the votes had 
been made necessary, the election was often delayed 
by the private interest and passions of the cardinals , 
and while they prolonged their independent reign, 
the Christian world was left destitute of a head A 
Institution of vacancy of almost three years had nre- 
Gregory X Ceded tile elevation of Gregory tlie 
A. D ISM tenth, who resolved to prevent the fu- 
ture abuse , and his bull, after some opposition, 
has been consecrated in the code of the canon law » 
Nine days are allowed for the obsequies of the de- 
ceased pope, and the arrival of the absent cardinals 
on the tenth, they are imprisoned, each with one do- 
mestic, in a common apartment or conclave, without 
any separation of walls or curtains ; a small window 
is reserved for the introduction of necessaries , but 
the door is locked on both sides, and guarded by the 
magistrates of the city, to seclude them from all 
conespondence with the world If the election he 
not consummated in three days, the luxury of their 
tables IS contracted to a single dish at dinner and 
supper , and after the eighth day, they are reduced 
to a scanty allowance of bread, water, and wine 
During the vacancy of the holy sec, the cardinals 
are prohibited from touching the revenues, orassum- 
in^g, unless in some rare emergency, the government 
of the church, all agreements and promises among 
the electors are formally annulled, and their inte- 
grity is fortified by their solemn oath and the pray- 
ers of the catholics Some articles of inconvenient 
afdiimh, -ire very ably Roman 
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or superfluous rigour have been gradually relaxed, 
but the principle of confinement is vigorous and en- 
tire , they are still urged by the personal motives of 
health and freedom to accelerate the moment of 
their deliverance and the improvement of ballot 
or secret votes has wrapt the struggles of the con- 
clave in the silky veil of chanty and politeness ' 
By these institutions, the Romans were excluded 
from the election of their prince and bishop and in 
the fever of wild and precarious liberty, they seem- 
ed insensible of the loss of this inestimable privi- 
lege The emperor Lewis of Bavnna jj jggg 
revived the example of the great Otho 
After some negociation with the magistrates, the 
Roman people were assembled ^ in tbe square before 
St Peter’s , the pope of Avignon, John the twenty- 
second, was deposed , the choice of his successor 
was ratified by their consent and applause They 
freely voted for a new law, that their bishop should 
never be absent more than three months in the year, 
and two days’ journey from the city and that if he 
neglected to return on the third summons, the public 
servant should be degraded and dismissed ® But 
Lewis forgot his own debility and the prejudices of 
the times beyond the precincts of a German camp, 
his useless phantom was rejected , the Romans de- 
spised their own workmanship, the antipope im- 
plored the mercy of his lawful sovereign / and the 
exclusive nght of the cardinals was more firmly 
established by this unseasonable attack 
Had the election been always held 
in the Vatican, the nghts of the senate 
and people w'ould not have been vio- 
lated with impunity But the Romans forgot, and 
were forgotten, in the absence of tbe snccessors of 
Gregory the seventh, who did not keep as a divine 
precept their ordinary residence in the city and dio- 
cese The care of that diocese was less important 
than the government of the universal church , nor 
could the popes delight in a city in which their 
autheuty was always opposed, and their person was 
often endangered Prom tbe persecution of tbe 
emperors, and the Wars of Italy, they escaped be- 
yond the Alps into the hospitable bosom of Prance 
from the tumults of Rome they prudently withdrew 
to live and die in the more tranquil stations of 
Anagm, Perugia, Viterbo, and the adjacent cities 
When the flock was offended or impoverished by 
the absence of the shepheid, they were recalled by 
a stern admonition, that St Peter had fixed his 
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Lliair, not in an obscure village, but in the capital 
of tbe world , by a ferocious menace that the Romans 
M ould march in arms to destroy tbe place and people 
that should dare to afford them a retreat They re- 
turned with timorous obedience , and were saluted 
with the account of a heavy debt, of all tbe losses 
w blob their desertion bad occasioned, the hire of lodg- 
ings, the sale of provisions, and the various expenses 
of sen ants and strangers who attended the courts 
After a short interval of peace, and perhaps of au- 
thority, they M ere again banished by new tumults, 
and again summoned by the imperious or respectful 
ini itation of the senate In these occasional retreats, 
the exiles and fugitiies of the Vatican were seldom 
long, or far, distant from the metropolis , but in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century the apostolic 
throne was transported, as it might seem for eicr, 
from the Tiber to the Rhone , and the cause of the 
transmigration may be deduced from the furious 
contest between Boniface the eighth 
""'a'd and the king of France " The spiritual 
1S94-1303 Qj. excommunication and inter- 

dict M ere repulsed by the union of the three estates, 
and the privileges of the Gallican church , but the 
pope nas not prepared against the carnal u capons 
11 Inch Philip the Fair had courage to employ As 
the pope resided at Anagni, without the suspicion 
of danger, his palace and person were assaulted by 
three hundred horse, who had been secretly levied 
by William of Nogaret, a French minister, and 
Sciarra Golonna, of a noble but hostile family of 
Rome The cardinals fled , the inhabitants of Anag- 
111 11 ere seduced from their allegiance and gratitude , 
but the dauntless Boniface, unarmed and alone, 
seated himself in Ins chair, and awaited, like the 
consenpt fathers of old, the swords of the Gauls 
Nogaret, a foreign adversary, was content to exe- 
cute the orders of Ins master by the domestic en- 
mity of Golonna, he was insulted with words and 
blows, and during a confinement of three days his 
life was threatened by the hardships winch they 
inflicted on the obstinacy which they provoked 
Their stiange delay gave time and courage to the 
adherents of the church, who rescued him from 
sacrilegious iiolenee, but Ins imperious soul was 
wounded in a vital part , and Boniface expired at 
Rome in a frenzy of rage and revenge His memory 
IS stained with the glaring vices of avarice and 


pride , nor has the courage of a marty r promoted 
this ecclesiastical champion to the honours of a 
saint a magnanimous sinner, (say the chronicles of 
the times,) who entered like a fox, reigned like a 
lion, and died like a dog He was succeeded by 
Benedict the eleventh, the mildest of mankind Y ct 
he excommunicated the impious emissaries of Philip, 
and devoted the city and people of Anagni by a 
tremendous curse, wliose effects arc still visible to 
the eyes of superstition > 

After his decease, the tedious and TranMvtion or 
equal suspense of the conclave was 
fixed by the dexterity of the French A D I309 
faction A specious offer was made and accepted, 
that, in the term of forty days, they would elect one 
of the three candidates who should be named by 
their opponents The archbishop of Bourdcaux, a 
furious enemy of his king and country, was the first 
on the list, but his ambition was known , and his 
conscience obeyed the calls of fortune and tbe com- 
mands of a benefactor, who had been informed by a 
swift messenger that the choice of a pope was now 
in his hands The terms were regulated in a pri- 
vate interview, and with such speed and secrecy 
was the business transacted, that the unanimous 
conclave applauded the elevation of Clement tlic 
fifth The cardinals of both parties were soon 
nstonishcd by a summons to attend him beyond the 
Alps, from whence, as they soon discovered, they 
must nev er hope to return He was engaged, by 
promise and affection, to prefer the residence of 
France , and, after dragging Ins rourt through Poi- 
tou and Gascogny, and devouring, by his expense, 
the cities and convents on the road, he finally re- 
posed at Avignon,' which floiinshcd above seventy 
years" the scat of the Roman pontiff and tbe metro- 
polis of Cliristcndom By land, by sea, by the 
Rhone, the position of Avignon was on all sides 
accessible, the southern provinces of France do 
not yield to Italy itself, new palaces arose for the 
accommodation of the pope and cardinals, and the 
arts of luxury were soon attracted by the treasures 
of the church They vv ere already possessed of the 
adjacent territory, the Venaissin county," a popu- 
lous and fertile spot, and the sovereignty of Avig- 
non was afterwards purchased from the youth and 
distress of Jane, the first queen of Naples and 
countess of Provence, for the inadequate price of 
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elnbonte notes and n second toliime of acts and dociiments AVith the 
tnic zeal of an editor nnd a pntriot, he devoutly justifies or excuse.^ the 
ciiirartcrs of tiis country men 

m The exile of Atmiinn is compared by the Italians with Bnbalon, 
and tlie Babjlontsli captivit) Such furious metTpliors more suitable to 
(Itearilourof Petiarcli lino to tbe jiid{fmeiit ofMiintori nrepratclj re 
luted 111 Baliize s prefiee The Abb^ de S ide is distracted hettveen the 
love of Petrarch and of Ins coiintiy Yet he modestly pteids that nniiv 
of the local iiitonveineiices of At lunon are now reiunt ed and many of 
uie ticpsn^raiiist which the poet oeclalms Ind been imported with the 
Rwnaii court by the stnii^crs of Halt, (tom i p 2.3->26) 

11 ? V comint Venaissin tvos ceded to the popes m 1273 bj Philip 

rn 1 France, after he had inherited tlit dominions of the roiint 
oilhuiilouse Forty j ears before the heresy of count Itnjmond bad 
ffiven tiiem a pretence of seizure nnd tliet dented some obscure claim 
from the oietcnlh cen(tir) to some lands citra Tlbodatium (\nlrsii 
notitia Galltirum p 010 Longuerue description dc la rrance 
lorn 1 p 376-381 ; * 
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fourscore thousand florins ® Under the shadow of 
the French monarch}, amidst an obedient people, 
the popes enjoyed an honourable and tranquil state, 
to which they long had been strangers but Italy 
deplored their absence , and Rome, in solitude and 
poicrt}, might repent of the ungovernable freedom 
which had driA en from the Vatican the successor of 
St Peter Her repentance was tardy and fruitless 
after the death of the old members, the sacred col- 
lege was filled with French cardinals,!’ who beheld 
Romo and Italy with abhorrence and contempt, and 
perpetuated a series of national, and even proiin- 
cial, popes, attached by the most indissoluble ties 
to their native country 

Institution of Tlic progress of industry had pro- 

liolj jesr* ” duced and enriched the Italian repuh- 
A D 1300 Jics the tera of their liberty is the 
most flourishing period of population and agricul- 
ture, of manufactures and commerce , and their 
mechanic labours w'ere gradually refined into the 
arts of elegance and genius But the position of 
Rome was less favourable, the territory less fruitful , 
the character of the inhabitants was debased by in- 
dolence and elated by pnde , and they fondly con- 
ceived that the tribute of subjects must for ever 
nourish the metropolis of the church and empire 
This prejudice was encouraged in some degree by 
the resort of pilgrims to the shrines of the apostles , 
and the last legacy of the popes, the institution of 
the HOLY tEAR,i was not less beneficial to the peo- 
ple than to the clergy Since the loss of Palestine, 
the gift of plenary indulgences, which had been 
applied to the crusades, remained without an object, 
and the most valuable treasure of the church was 
sequestered above eight years from public circula- 
tion A new channel was opened by tlie diligence 
of Boniface the eighth, who reconciled the vices of 
ambition and avarice , and the pope had sufficient 
learning to recollect and revive the secular games, 
vvhiph were celebrated in Rome at the conclusion of 


ever} century To sound without danger the dep 
of popular credulity, a sermon was seasonably pr 
nounced, a report was artfully scattered, some ag^ 
wunesses were pronounced, and on the first” 
January of the year thirteen hundred, the chur 
of St Peter was crowded with the faithful, who d 
manded the enstommy indulgence of the holy tin 
The pontiff, who watched and irritated their dovo 
impatience, was soon persuaded by ancient tesi 
mony of the justice of their claim , and be pr 
claimed a plenary absolution to all catholics wh 

IheVur‘l““'^ ^ “'’J 

funded, for indeed itwasS if "’“I •’e 

one English (Vita dta. p m 

refused two caiidid-ites recon, me^«l hAl!®b' I." ***'• ••“P" 

Cardinaleft, de quibij^ ii (}« liArrnn rnnre, quod a 

{o;'" 7™-‘»“"®o-oex.sta..? (TlSSurD:s"c'?,,‘rd7,”£^f 
m,]?or r-iS"} Si'l!?** 


in the course of that year, and at every similar pe 
nod, should respectfully visit the apostolic churches 
of St Peter and St Paul The welcome sound 
was propagated through Christendom , and at first 
from the nearest piovinces of Italy, and at length 
from the remote kingdoms of Hungary and Britain, 
the highways were thronged with a swarm of pil- 
grims, who sought to expiate their sins in a jour- 
ney, however costly or laborious, which was exempt 
from the perils of military service All exceptions 
of rank or sex, ot age or infirmity, were forgotten 
in the common transport, and in the streets and 
churches many persons were trampled to death by 
the eagciness of devotion The calculation of their 
numbers could not be easy nor accurate , and they 
have probably been magnified by a dexterous clergy, 
well apprized of the contagion of example , yet we 
aie assured by a judicious historian, who assisted 
at the cei emony , that Rome was nev er replenished 
with less than two hundred thousand strangers , 
and another spectator has fixed at two millions the 
total concourse of the year A trifling oblation 
from each individual would accumulate a royal 
treasure , and two priests stood night and day, with 
rakes in their hands, to collect, without counting, 
the heaps of gold and silver that were poured on the 
altar of St Paul >■ It vvis fortunately a season of 
peace and plenty , and if forage was scarce, if inns 
and lodgings were extravagantly dear, an inexhaus- 
tible supply of biead and wine, of meat and fish, 
was provided by the policy of Boniface and the 
venal hospitality of the Romans Fiom a city with- 
out trade or industry, all casual riches will speedily 
evaporate but the avancp and envy of the next 
geimration solicited Glemcntthe sixth* to anticipate 
the distant period of the century The gracious 
pontiff complied with their wishes, afforded Rome 
this poor consolation for Ins loss , and justified the 
change by the name and practice of the Mosaic ju- 
bilee * His summons was obeyed , 
and the number, zeal, and liberality, b'k".'* 
of the pilgrims did not yield to the ^ ® 
pnmitivc festival But they encountered the triple 
scourge of war, pestilence, and famine many wives 
and virgins were violated in the castles of Italy, 
and many strangers were pillaged or murdered by 
the savage Romans, no longer moderated by the 
presence of their bishop “ To the impatience of 
the popes we may ascribe the successive reduction 
to fifty, thirty-three, and twenty-five years , although - 
the second of these terms is commensurate with the 

P.pa^.i.numerabilcmpecunnmabei^emi.ccipit^a^^^^^^^^ 

» The two hulls of Boniface VIIT an.l irr 

the Corpus Juris Canonic, (Exllai Comnml, c 

IWpuliTic^terVimXr S’lron de 

suspension of ill care and I?£,our the peri^,faI*relM«.^f 
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life of Christ The profusion of indulgences, the 
itvolt of the protest jnts, and the decline of super- 
stition, have much diminished the value of the ju- 
biiec yet even the nineteenth and last festival was 
*1 year of pleasure and profit to the Homans , and a 
philosophic smile will not disturb the triumph of 
the priest or the happiness of the people “ 

The noble, or 1“ beginning of the eleventh 
baronsorRomc ccntury, Italy was exposed to tlje 
feudal tyranny, alike oppressive to the sovereign 
and the people The nghts of human nature were 
V indicated by her numerous republics, who soon ex- 
tended 4heir liberty and dominion from the city to 
the adjacent country Thesnoid of the nobles was 
broken , their slaves were enfranchised , their castles 
w ere demolished , they assumed the habits of so- 
ciety and obedience , their ambition was confined 
to municipsl honours, and in the proudest aristocracy 
of Venice or Genoa, each patrician was subject to 
the lawsr But the feeble and disorderly govern- 
ment of Home was unequal to the task of curbing 
her rebellious sons, who scorned the authority of the 
magistrate within and without the walls It was no 
longer a civil contention between the nobles and 
plebeians for the government of the state the bTrons 
asserted in arms their personal independence , their 
palaces and castles were fortified against a siege, 
and their private quarrels were maintained by the 
numbers of their vassals and retainers In origin 
and affection, they were aliens to their country » 
and a genuine Homan, could such have been pro- 
duced, might have renounced these haughty stran- 
gers, who disdained the appellation of citizens, and 
proudly style'd themselves the princes, of Home * 
After a dark series of revolutions, all records of 
pedigree were lost the distinction of surnames 
were abolished, the blood of the nations was 
mingled in a thousand channels , and the Goths 
and Lombards, the Greeks and Franks, the Germans 
and Normans, had obtained the fairest possessions 
by royal bounty, or the prerogative of v alour These 
examples might be readily presumed but the ele- 
vation of an Hebrew race to the rank of senators 
and consuls, is an event without a parallel in the 
long captivity of these miserable exiles In the 
time of Leo the ninth, a wealthy and learned Jew 


was converted to Christianity , and honoured at Ins 
baptism with the name of his godfather, the reign- 
ing pope The zeal and courage of nfLco 
Peter the son of Leo were signalized 
in the cause of Gregory the seventh, who intrusted 
his faithful adherent with the government of Ad- 
rian's mole, the tower of Crcsccntius, or, as it is 
now called, the castle of St Angelo Both the 
father and the son were the parents of a numerous 
progeny their riches, the fruits of usury, were 
shared with the noblest families of the city, and so 
extensive was their alliance, that the grandson of 
tho proselyte was exalted by the weight of Ins kin- 
dred to the throne of St Peter A majority of the 
clergy and people supported his cause he reigned 
several years in the Vatican, and it is only the elo- 
quence of St Bernard, and the final tnumph of In- 
nocent the second, that has branded Anacletus with 
the epithet of antipopc After Ins defeat and death 
the posterity of Leo is no longer conspicuous , and 
none will be found of the modern nobles ambitious 
of descending from a Jewish stock It is not my 
design to enumerate the Homan families, winch 
have failed at different periods, or those which arc 
continued in diifcrcnt degrees of splendour to the 
present time The old consular line of the J’len- 
gipant discover their name in the generous act of 
bi calling or dividing bread in a time of famine , and 
such benev oicncc is more truly glorious than to have 
enclosed, with their allies the Corn, a spacious quar- 
ter of the city in the chains of their fortifications the 
Savellt, as it should seem a Sabine race, have main- 
toincd their onginal dignity , the obsolete surname 
of the Captzvcclii is inscribed on the coins of the first 
senators , the Conti preserve the honour, without the 
estate, of the counts of Sigma , and the Annibaldt 
must hav c been very ignorant, or very modest, if they 
had not descended from the Carthaginian hero <> 

But among, perhaps abov e, the peers „ 

J r . T J . 1 The Colonoa 

and princes of the city, I distinguish 
the rival bouses of Colonna and Ursini, whose 
private story is an essential part of tho annals of 
modern Home I The name and arms of Colonna® 
have been the theme of much doubtful etymology , 
nor have the orators and antiquanans overlooked 
either Trajan’s pillar, or the columns of Hercules, 


X The subject is cxlnusted by M Chais a French nunistcr at the 
Ihutic, in his Lettres H istoriqiies ct Do^matiques, «ur Jubiles et les 
Indulgences laHa>e 1751 3vo1r in 12nio, an elaborate and pleasing* 
vork had not the author preferred the character of a polemic to that 
ofa philosopher 

r Muratorb (Dissert xlvii ) alleges the Annals of Florence Padua 
Genoa &c the analogy of the resty the evidence of Otho of Frisingen 
^e^Gcst Fred LI ii c 13) and the submission of the marquis of 

s As earl) asl’ie yetr 824, the emperor Loth*iire I found it expedient 
to interrogat^ttie itoman people, to learn from each individual by 
VTiiat natioinl law he chose to be governed (Muratori Dissert xxii ) 
a P«.trarch attacks Uie% foreigners the t\ rants of Rome inadech- 
mntion or epivtie full of bold truths and absurd pedanir), in which he 
applies the roaxiniR and even prejudices of the old republic to the 
* K mj fourteenth century (Merooires tom iii p 157—169 ) 

**'.*"** adventures of this Jewish family are noticed by 
*^1*®**^*? *\.-P ^ ^ ^^24 No 0 4 ) wtio draws hes tu 

1 **** Chronogmphits hlaungniacensis and Arnulphus 

('"Muratori Script Ital tom in p i p 423 
It half f”?® JeRree be true , jet I conln n i.li that 
thi aiitiifnjjc**** ^ related befbre it was turned into a reproacli against 

VT ^''sertvlion. (xli and xlii ) to the name, 
roniiine. and familte. of Italy Some nible., trho glorj m tlieir do 


mcstic fables, may be oflended with his 6nn and temperate criticism 
yet snrelv some ounces of pure gold are of more value than many 
}N>unds of bTse melo) 

d The cardiinl of St George, in his poetical, or rather metncnl Ins. 
Inrv of the election and coronation of ^nifaceYIII (Muratori Script 
fUl tom ill p 1 p 041>5.c) describes tli6 state and families of Rome 
ut the coronation of Boniface VIII (A D 1295 ) 

Interea titulis redimiti sanp.uineet armis 
Illiistresijue viri Romain astirpe tralientes 
Nomen, in emeritos tants v iriiitis lionores 
^ Intulerant se medios, festiimqiie colebant, 

Aurati fulgentestoga sociantecatervfl 
Cx ipsis devota domus pr'estantis ab CTrsA 
Ecclesue v iittiimqne gerens demisstiis altum 
Festa C^/umnn jocis, necnon SabeUta mitis 
Stephanides senior, Cbmttea^ Anibnhca proles, 

Pnsfectusque urbis magnum sine viribus nomen 

(I II c 5 lOU p 647 648 ) 
TlK. ancient statutes of Rome (1 in c 59 p 174, 175 ) distiiigtnsh 
eleven families of barons who are obh,„ed to swear in coiicilio commiini 
before the senator, Ihnt llicy would not liarbotir or protect any malefac. 
tors, outlaws, £ec — i feeble security * 
c It IS pity that the Colonna themselves have not favoured the world 
with a complete and cnticil history of their illustrious house I ad 
here to Aluntori (Dissert xlii tom in p C47 048) 
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or the pillar of Christ’s, flagelliition, or the laminous 
column that guided the Israelites in the desert 
Their first historical appearance in the year eleven 
hundred and four, ‘attests the power and antiquity 
while it explains the simple meaning, of the name 
By the usurpation of Cavse, the Colonna pro-voked 
the arms of Paschal the second , but they lawfully 
held in the Campagna of Rome, the hereditary fiefs 
of Zagarola and Colonna , and the latter of these 
towns was probably adorned with ^ome lofty pillar, 
the relic of a villa or temple ' They likewise pos 
sessed one moiety of the neighbouring city of Tus 
culum , a strong presumption of their descent from 
the counts- of Tusculum, who in the tenth century 
were the tyrants of the apostolic sec According to 
their own and the public opinion, the primitive and 
remote source was derived from the banks of the 
Rhine , ^ and the sovereigns of Germany were not 
ashamed of a real or fabulous affinity with a noble 
race, which in the revolutions of seven hundred 
years has been often illustrated by merit, and always 
by fortune '> About the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the most powerful branch was composed of an 
uncle and six brothers, all conspicuous in arms, or 
in the honours of the church Of these, Peter was 
elected senator of Rome, introduced to the capital 
in a triumphant car, and hailed in some vain accla- 
mations with the title of Cmsar , while John and 
Stephen were declared marquis of Ancona and 
count of Romagna, by Nicholas the fourth, a patron 
so partial to their family, that he has been delineated 
in satirical portraits, impnsoned as it were in a hol- 
low pillar * After his decease, their haughty be- 
haiiour provoked the displeasure of the most im- 
placable of mankind The two cardinals, the uncle 
and the nephew , denied the election of Boniface the 
eighth , and the Colonna were oppressed for a mo- 
ment by his temporal and spiritual arms ^ He pro- 
claimed a crusade against his personal enemies , 
their estates were confiscated , their fortresses on 
either side of the Tiber ivere besieged by the troops 
of St Peter and those of the rival nobles , and after 
the rum of Palestrina or Praeneste, their principal 
seat, the ground was marked with a ploughshare, the 
emblem of perpetual desolation Degraded, banish- 
ed, proscribed, the six brothers, in disguise and 
danger, wandered oier Europe without renouncing 

T® etpwuaRhem. 

ir.n-h« .een confounded with tl.c V o nm 

e^mperor Nero escaped from Ihe c.tj/and fomll Men"z 

opp^ss,"‘? ’ ‘-Tp^w&cJrr? 

1 Muratori, Atiimli d Italin, lom x n 2 Jr 220 


the hope of deliverance and revenge In this 
double hope, the French court was their surest 
asylum they prompted and directed the enterprise 

I of Philip , and I should praise their magnanimity, 
had they respected the misfortune and courage of 
the captive tyrant His civil acts were annulled by 
the Roman people, who restored the honours and 
possessions of the Colonna , and some estimate may 
be formed of their wealth by their losses, of their 
losses by the damages of one hundred thousand gold 
florins which were granted them against the ac- 
complices and heirs of the deceased pope All the 
spiritual censures and disqualifications weye* abo- 
lished ^ by his prudent successors , and the fortune 
of the house was more firmly established by this 
transient Ijurricane The boldness of Sciarra Co- 
lonna was signalized in the captiiity of Boniface , 
and long afterwards in the coronation of Lewis of 
Bavana , and by the gratitude of the emperor, the 
pillar in their arms was encircled with a royal 
crown But the first of the family in fame and 
merit was the elder Stephen, whom Petrarch loved 
and esteemed as a hero superior to his own times, 
and not unworthy of ancient Rome Persecution 
and exile displayed to the nations his abilities in 
peace and war , in his distress he was an< object, 
not of pity, but of reverence , the aspect of danger 
provoked him to avow his name and country and 
when he was asked, “where is now your fortress’’^ 
be laid his hand on his heart, and answered, “ here " 
He supported with the same virtue the return of 
prosperity , and, till the ruin of bis declining age, 
the ancestors, the character, and the children °of 
Stephen Colonna, exalted his dignity in the Roman 
republic, and at the court of Avignon 

II The Ursini migrated from Spo- 

leto , ■" the sons of Ursus, as they are styled in the 
twelfth century, from some eminent person, who is 
only known as the father of their race But they 
were soon distinguished among the nobles of Rome, 
by the number and bravery of their kinsmen, the 
strength of their towers, the honours of the senate 
and sacred college, and the elcvaUon of two popes 
Celestin the third and Nicholas the third, of their 
Jiame and lineage " Their riches may he accused 
as an early abuse of nepotism the estates of St 
Peter were alienated in their favour by the liberal 


lire Hearsay Mories 01 viiiani and tile errors of flic 
modern*. I midersland tlie branch of Stephen to^be noxy ex^nr^^ 
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Celestin,® and Nicholas was amhiUous for their 
sake to solicit the alliance of monarchs , to found 
new kingdoms in Lombardy and Tuscany , and to 
invest them w ith the perpetual oITicc of senators of 
Rome All that has been observed of the greatness 
of the Colonna, will likewise redound to the glory 
of the Ursini, their -constant and equal antagonists 
in the long hereditary feud, which distracted aboic 
two hundred and fifty jears the ecclesiastical state 
Thcr hereditary The jealousy of pre-cminence and 
fcuUa power was the true ground of their 
quarrel , but as a specious badge of distinction, the 
Colonna embraced the name of Ghibclincs and the 
party of the empire, the Ursini espoused the title 
of Guciplis and the cause of the church The eagle 
and the keys were displajed in their adicrsc ban- 
ners, and tlic two factions of Italy most furiously 
raged when the origin and nature of the dispute 
were long since forgotten v After the retreat of the 
popes to Avignon, they disputed in arms the vacant 
republic, and the mischiefs of discord were per- 
petuated by the wretched compromise of electing 
each jear two rival senators By their private hos- 
tilities, the city and country were desolated, and the 
fluctuating balance inclined with their alternate suc- 
cess But none of either family had fallen by the 
sword, till the most renowned champion of the Ui- 
sini was surprised and slain bj thejounger Stephen 
Colonna i His triumph is stained w ith the reproach 
of violating the truce, their defeat was basely 
avenged by the assassination, before the church 
door, of an innocent boy and his two servants Yet 
the victorious Colonna, with an annual colleague, 
w as declared senator of Rome during the term of 
flve years And the muse of Petraich inspired a 
wish, a hope, a prediction, that the generous j outh, 
the son of his venerable hero, would restore Rome 
and Italy to their pristine glory, that his justice 
would extirpate the wolves and lions, the serpents 
and hears, who laboured to subvert the eternal basis 
of the marble column ' 
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Characlci and coronation of Pelt ai cli — Restoi ation 
of the ft cedom and govet nnient of Rome by the 

0 Filii Urai niiondam CocIcMini p-ipie tiepolc* <1c boms eccicaiir Ro 
maniedititi (Vit Innocent III in Mitnitori Script tom in pi) 
Thejnrtial prodit^Tlity of Ntcliola^ III is more conspicuous in Villani 
mid Miiratori \ el the Ursini would disdain the neplicws of a fnorfem 
pope 

P In hi« dfly first Dissertation on the Ililiin Antiquities Muratoh 
e\|)lnin8 the factions of the Guelphs and Gliibelmes 
q Petrarch (tom i p 222-'230 ] ha^celehrited the^irtor) ncrording 
to the Colonna but two contemporaries, 1 1- loreiitinc (Giotaiini Vilhm, 

I X c 220 ) and a RomTn (Ludovico Moitaldeschi, p 531 o34 } are 
less fi^ourable to their arm^ 

r 1 lit Abbe de Side (torn i Note« p Gl*-GG ) Insappliod the sixth 
Canzone of Petrarih, Spirto Gentit, &c to bteplieii Coloiiin the 
Sonnier 

Oral liipi, leoni aqtiilc e «erpi 
Ad iina ^ran marmorea Colotina 
Faniio noja saveiite e A sc damno 

•The Memnires sur h Vie de Fransoia Pctnrqiie (AniHerdam 1764, 
1<67 3^o)s 111 dto ) form a copious ont^inal, *ind cntertaiiiinR' work a 
labour of love composed from the accurate study of Petrarch and Ins 
Miitemporaries but tlin liero is too often loH in the {general history of 
ine a^ and the author too often lan^uislies in the nffectatiun of polite 
tiey ind pillantry In the preface to his fir<l toluiiie, he enumerates 
and weighs t\«cuty Italian biographers, who have professedly treated of 



It thitne Rienst — His vit tues and vices, his expul- 
Sion and death — Retut n of the popes J tom Autqnon 
— Great schtstn of the west — Re-union of the Latin 
chut eh — Last stt vggles of Roman liberty — Sta- 
tutes of Rome — Final settlement of the ecclesiasti- 
cal state 

In the apprclicnsion of modern times, p,irarei, 
Petrarch * is the Italian songster of * D 
Laura and love In the Iiainiony of A D 1374 
Ins Tuscan rhymes, Italy applauds, or 
rather adores, the father of her Ij no poetry and 
Ins verse, or at least Ins name, is repeated by the 
rnthusiasm, or aflcetation, of amorous sensibility 
Wliatcvoi may be the private taste of a strangdr. 
Ins slight and supcrflcial knowledge should hum- 
bly acquiesce in the taste of a learned nation , jet 
I may hope or presume, that the Italians do not 
compare the tedious uniformity of sonnets and ele- 
gies, with the sublime compositions of tlicir epic 
muse, the original wildness of Dante, the regular 
beauties of Tasso, and tlic boundless variety of the 
incomparable Ariosto The merits of the lover I 
am still less qualified to appreciate nor am I 
deeply interested in a metaphysical passion for a 
nymph so shadowy, that her cMstcncc lias been 
questioned for a matron so prolific, ‘ that she was 
delivered of eleven legitimate children,'' while her 
amorous swain sighed and sung at the fountain of 
Vaucluse * But in the eyes of Petrarch, and tlioso 
of his graver contemporaries, his love was a sin, 
and Italian verse a frivolous amusement His 
Latin works of philosophy, poetry, and eloquence, 
established his sciioiis reputation, which was soon 
diffused from Avignon over France and Italy his 
fiicnds and disciples were multiplied in every city 
and if the ponderous v olumc of liis writings ' be now 
I abandoned to a long repose, our gratitude must ap- 
plaud the man, vvlio by precept and example rev ived 
the spirit and study of the Augustan age From his 
earliest youth, Petrarch aspired to the poetic crow n 
The academical honours of the three faculties had 
introduced a royal degree of master or doctor in the 
art of poetry ,b and the title of poet-laureat, which 
custom, rather than vanity, perpetuates in the 

nnilcnlinil by I.iiira religion, or virtue or tliL bloscd Virgin, or 

See Uic prefacea to tlic first and second loliime 

e Laiire de Norc' born -ibout the year 1307 was married in January 
13’3 to Ilugiies de Saile, a noble citizen of Avignon whose jealniisy 
wan not ibeeflect of love sincL he married a sccniid wife witliiii seven 
roonllis of her de-itli, which liappeiied the Ctli of April 1348 precisely 
one and twenty ye-irs -lUcr Petr-ircli bad seen and loicd her 
d Corpus crebris pirtiibiis cxiiaiistiim from one nf these is issued, 
in the tenth decree, the Abb6 de Sade, the fond and gntchil bio„Ri 
pher of Petrarch -ind this domestic motive most probably siiggestid 
the idea ofhis work and urged him to inquire into every cirnimstance 
that could nfiecl the history and chanictir of his grandmother (See 
lurticiilarly tom i p 122—133 notes, p 7_08 tom ii p 455— 4P5 
notes p 70-82) 

r Vaucluse, so familiar to our rnglish travellers is described from 
the writings of Petrarth and the local knowledge of his biograplier 
(Moinoires tom i p 340—359) It was m truth, the retreat of a 
hermit and the moderns are miicli mistaken if they place Laura and 
a happy lov cr in the grotto 

f Of 1250 pages in a close print at Rasil in the sixteenth ecu 
liiry , blit « illioiit the dale of the y ear The Abht de Sade calls aloud 
for a new edition of Petrarch’s I atm n orks , lint I much doubt vrhclher 
it would redound to the profit of the bonksellcr, or the amii cmeiit of 
the piililic 

g Consult Seldeii s Titles of Honour in his works (vol iii p 45"— 
40G) A hundred years before Petrarch St rraiieis received the visitnf 
a poet, qui ab imperatorc fuerat roronatus et exiiidc rex v ersuum dictus 
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English court,*' was first invented by the Csesars of 
Germany In the musical games of antiquity, a 
prize was bestowed on the victor the belief that 
Virgil and Horace had been crowned in the capitol 
inflamed the emulation of a Latin bard / and the 
laurel • was endeared to the lover bj a verbal resem- 
blance with the namb of bis mistress The v alue of 
either object was enhanced by the difficulties of the 
pursuit , and if the virtue or prudence of Laura was 
inexorable,'" he enjoyed, and might boast of enjoy- 
ing, the nymph of poetrj His vanity was not of 
the most delicate kind, since he applauds the suc- 
cess of lus own labow s , liis name was popular , his 
friends cere active, the open or secret opposition 
of envy and prejudice was surmounted by the dex- 
tenty of patient merit In the thirty-sixth year of 
Ills age, he was solicited to accept the object of his 
wishes and on the same day, in the solitude of 
Vaucluse, he received a similar and solemn invita- 
tion from the senate of Rome and the university of 
Pans The learning of a theological school, and the 
Ignorance of a lawless city, were alike unqualified 
to bestow the ideal though immortal wreath which 
genius may obtain from the free applause of the 
public and of posterity hut the candidate dismissed 
this troublesome reflection, and after some moments 
of complacency and suspense, preferred the sum- 
mons of the metropolis of the world 
His poetic coro The ceremony of his coronation " was 
A B iMi performed m the capital, by his friend 
April 8 3 j]{j patron the supreme magistrate of 

the republic Twelve patncian youths were arrayed 
in scarlet, six representatives of the most illustri- 
ous families, in green robes, with garlands of flowers, 
accompanied the procession , in the midst of the 
princes and nobles, the senator, count of AngaiJIara, 
a kinsman of the Golonna, assumed his throne , and 
at the voice of a herald Petrarch arose After 
discouising on a text of Virgil, and thnee repeating 
his vows for the prosperity of Rome, he knelt before 
the throne, and received from the senator a laurel 
crown, with a more precious declaration, “This is 
the reward of merit ” The people shouted, “ Long 

'■•"seand 

similar eWabliiliment of a stipei*dMrv*DM?®wlM prodnee a 

all wenls is bound (o furiiiVluwicc7»m?» .. 

sutliasniB} be suns’ in the ehanef "li?! i*"!* 

the soierei'n I sp?aL tK?e frielv f bJV.'; I'-! 

tins ridiLUloiis custom, is while the *"r* "holwbins 

poet a man of genius “ '* ^ “f virtue, tnd the 

l7MM7i‘msl!Irhwn«ivrAth™^ '?'* Can‘i>l» 

eoniniendin„ the oT-uirar JflAn '"'"‘“‘"'If 

puM’lf oMa kai Xoyav Kai -ivaiint The eVamilV’ <?":"' "aXoti- xai 
was imitated at Delphi but the ‘ * '* t^antlienaa 

crXiphihn 1 Km p ,032 lOirV^oire? 

t * 


Cl ’"ni™!'') were"in^hiled^”y‘j5“ mwtictim, equestre 

c1iri,l86,(Ce„snri,, Ve D^oSTVs " i V ‘I'® J"ir of 

were not abolished in the foiirlb reniM..*’ "*'* H®'vrranip land 
BiirJesU V) If tbeVrowii were (Au-xomis de Profesmnbns 

of Statius (Gipitoln iiostr® TSlI hi^ ‘X'li'smii 

honour to the games of the wnltJl but 1 in v 31) roaj do 

not the Capitoline but life 'ROnrarit that the laurel 


life to the capitol and the poet*" A sonnet in 
praise of Rome was accepted as the elTusion of 
genius and gratitude , and after the whole proces- 
sion had visited the Vatican, the profane wreath 
was suspended before the shrine of St Peter In the 
act of diploma" which was presented to Petrarch, 
the title and prerogatives of poet-laureat are re- 
vived in the capitol, after the lapse of thirteen hun- 
dred years , and he receives ibe perpetual privilege 
of wearing, at his choice, a crown of laurel, ivy, or 
myrtle, of assuming the poetic habit, and of teach- 
ing, disputing, interpreting, and composing, in all 
places w hatsoever, and on all subjects of literature 
The grant was ratified by the authority of the senate 
and people , and the character of citizen was the 
recompence of bis afiection for the Roman name 
They did him honour, but they did him justice In 
the familiar society of Cicero and Livy, be had im- 
bibed the ideas of an ancient patriot, and his 
ardent fancy kindled every idea to a sentiment, and 
every sentiment to a passion The aspect of the 
seven hills and their majestic ruins confirmed these 
lively impressions and be loved a country by 
whose liberal spint be bad been crowned and 
adopted The poverty and debasement of Rome 
excited the indignation and pity of her grateful son 
he dissembled the faults of bis fellow -citizens , ap- 
plauded with partial fondness the last of their 
heroes and matrons , and in the remembrance of 
the past, in the hope of the future, was pleased to 
forget the miseries of the present time Rome was 
still the lawful mistress of the world the pope and 
the emperor, her bishop and general, had abdicated 
then station by an inglorious retreat to the Rhone 
and the Danube , but if she could resume her vir- 
tue, tlie republic might again vindicate her liberty 
and dominion Amidst the indulgence of enthu- 
siasm and eloquence, P Petrarch, Italy,’ and Europe, 
were astonished by a revolution which realized for 
a moment his most splendid visions The rise and 
fall of the tnbone Ricnzi will occupy the following 
pages '> the suljject is interesting, the matenals are 
rich, and the glance of a patriot-bard'^ will somc- 

Warhau”l"cll?grSS” ^earlanfl ofoilv leaves 

TO Tile pious graiiilson of Lmni has lalioured, anti not witlimit «io 

■’-fa.™ 


n i yV, * *^**'^ III p 



IZmo I am mdebtetl to him for son e ft'ei. «" 
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times vivify the copious, but simple, narrative of 
the Florentine,* and more especially of the Roman,* 
historian 

Birth chancier. 1° ^ quarter of the City which was 
and pairiotic de- inhabited only by mechanics and Jews, 

signs of Rienzi n t j 

the marriage of an innkeeper and a 
washerwoman produced the future deliverer of 
Rome'* From such parents Nicholas Ricnzi Ga- 
brini could inherit neither dignity nor fortune , and 
the gift of a liberaredncation, which they painfully 
bestowed, was the cause of Ins glory and untimely 
end The study of history and eloquence, the 
wntiiigb of Ciccro, Seneca, Livy, Caesar, and Vale- 
rius Maximus, elevated above his equals and con- 
temporaries the genius of the young plebeian he 
perused with indefatigable diligence the manu- 
scripts and marbles of antiquity , loved to dispense 
his knowledge in familiar language , and was often 
provoked to exclaim, " Where' are now these 
Romans^ their virtue, their justice, their power ^ 
why was I not born in those happy times When 
the republic addressed to the throne of Avignon an 
embassy of the three orders, the spirit and eloquence 
of Rienzi recommended him to a place among the 
thirteen deputies of the commons The orator had 
the honour of haranguing pope Clement the sixth, 
and the satisfaction of conversing with Petrarch, a 
congenial mind , but Ins aspiring hopes were chilled 
by disgrace and poverty , and the patriot was re- 
duced to a single garment and the chanty of the 
hospital From this misery he was relieved by the 
sense of ment or the smile of favour , and the em- 
ployment of apostolic notary afforded him a daily 
stipend of live gold flonns , a more honourable and 
extensive connexion , and the right of contrasting, 
both in w^ords and actions, his own integrity w itli 
the vices of the state The eloquence of Rienzi 
was prompt and persuasive the multitude is always 
prone to envy and censure he was stimulated by 
the loss of a brother and the impunity of the assas- 
sins , nor was it possible to excuse or exaggerate 
the publie calamities The blessings of peace and 
justice, for which civil society has been instituted, 
were banished from Rome the jealous citizens, 
who might have endured every personal or pecuniary 
injury, were most deeply wounded jn the dishonour 
of their wives and daughters ^ they were equally 


oppressed by the arrogance of the' nobles and the 
corruption of the magistrates, and the abuse of arms 
or of laws was the only circumstance that distin- 
guished the lions, from the dogs and serpents, of the 
capitoi These allegorical emblems were variously 
repeated in the pictures which Rienzi exhibited in 
the streets and churches , and while the spectators 
gazed with curious wonder, the bold and ready 
orator unfolded the meaning, applied the satire, 
inflamed their passions, and announced a distant 
hope of comfort and deliverance The privileges of 
Rome, her eternal sovereignty over her princes and 
provinces, was the theme cf his public and private 
discourse , and a monument of servitude became in 
his hands a title and incentiv e of liberty The decree 
of the senate, which granted the most ample pre- 
rogatives to the emporor Vespasian, had been in- 
senbed on a copper-platc still extant in the choir 
of the church of St John Latcran * A numerous 
assembly of nobles and plebeians was invited to this 
political lecture, and a convenient theatre was 
erected for their reception The notary appeared, 
in a magnificent and mysterious bnbit, explained 
the inscriptiob by a version and commentary,* and 
descanted with eloquence and zeal on the ancient 
glories of the senate and people, from whom all 
legal authority was denved The supine ignorance 
of the nobles was incapable of discerning the serious 
tendency of such representations they might some- 
times chastise with words and blows the plebeian 
reformer , but he was often suffered in the Golonna 
palace to amuse the company with liis threats and 
predictions , and the modern Brutus*’ was concealed 
under the mask of folly and the character of a buf- 
foon While they indulged their contempt, the 
restoration of the good estate, his favounte expres- 
sion, was entertained among the people as a desir- 
able, a possible, and at length as an approaching, 
event , and vv hilc all had the disposition to applaud, 
some had the courage to assist, their promised de- 
liverer 

A prophecy, or rather a summons, Hea«.iniMthc 
affixed on the church door of St of 

George, was the first public evidence a i)"i 347 
of his designs , a nocturnal assembly 
of a hundred citizens on mount Avcntine, the first 
step to their execution After an oath of secrecy 


t GioTanni Villam, I xii c 89 101 in Muratori, Rerum lialicarum 
Scriptore^ tom xiii p 969 970 981^983 
t 111 hm third volume of llaliati antiquities (p 2l9''5‘18 ) Miirnton 
his inserted the Pra„menta Hiitoriee Roniatiic nb iiiino 1327 usque nd 
anmim 1354 in the ori^tnal dialect of Rome or Naples in the (burteentfi 
century, and a Latin version for tlie benefit of straiipers It contains 
the moH particular and authentic life of Cola (Nicholas) di Rienzi 
r printed at Bracciano, 1627, tii quarto under the name 

ofTomaw Fortihocra, nho is only mentioned in this work as haviii? 
been punished by the tribune for forgery Human nature is scarcely 
cajiable of such sublime or stupid im|>artiality but whosoever is the 
author of these Fragments he wrote on the ^pot and at the time md 
jMihts Without design or art, the manners of Romeaiid the character of 
the tribune 


a The first and splendid period of Rienti Ins tribunitiaii goven 
SS** zlJv *** eighteenth chapter of the Fragments I 

y® ) *hich, tn the new dit ision forms tlie second book of u 
*** ««rty eight smaller chapters or sections 
.f. I"’) *** Pleased with aapecimen of the original idton 

*^*********® nutricalo di latte de eloqiientia boiio gramatic 
witoriqiabr^o Dch conio et quanto era \elo 
ni . 1. .Wr l" **"«•' '* Tiillio, et 'B-Ilerio Mw.m 
lui li dilettava le m ibuificenlie di Julio Cc^rc raccontare Tutia 


^ese speculava negl Siitagli di marmolequaji laccio intornoRoma 
Non era altri che esoo cue sapesse lejcre li antichi patallii lutte 
scrittureantiche vulganzzava quesae fiiire di nnrmo jiistameiite inter 
prctaia Oh come spesso dice\a, ' Dove «iiono quelli biioni Romani * 
dove ene loro sommajustitia^ poleramme tro^are in tempo che que«Ri 
nuriano * 

y Petrarch compares the jealousy of the Romans with the easy tern 
per of the husbands ^f Avit^non (Merooirps, tom j p 330 ) 

* The fragments of the Les liegtaimy be found in the Inscriptions 
or Gruter, tom 1 p 242. and at the end of the Tacitus of Rrnesti with 
some learned notes of the editor, tom n 

• I cannot o\erlook a stupendous and laughable blunder of Rieiizi 
The Lex Rc^^ia empowers Vespasian to enlarge the Pomccriutn, u woril 
ramihar to every antiquary It was not so to the tribune hctonfouiids 
It with pomanum an orchard, translates lo Jardino de Roma cioene 
Italia and IS copied by the less excusable ignorance of the loitiii trans. 
jafor, (p 406 ) and the French historian, (p 33 ) Even the leaniinL of 
oluratori has slumbered o\ er the passage 

b Prion (Sruf o) tamcti sitnilior, jiivenls uterqiie longe, in.enio 
mnm cujus simiilalionem iiiduerat ut sub hoc obteiitfi liberator ille P 

'^®***'*' hic tyrannis conlcnipliis. 
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ofTtce, as long ns it had subsisted in its pris- 

tine integritj, bad so much contributed to the per- 
petuit} of die state,® till it was usurped andgradualtj 
neglected b} the Cnesars r Conscious that the 
faiour of the soiercnrn nia^ confer poucr, but that 
the esteem of the people can alone bestou authorit3, 
he submitted the choice of the censor to the unbiassed 
1 Dice of the senate Bj their unanimous votes, or 
A V s.ii S7tii rather acclamations, Yalcnan, ttho 

October aflcru anls emperor, and m ho tlicn 

sened uith distinction in tlic ami^ of Deems, was 
declared the most worthj of that exalted honour As 
soon as the decree of the senate v as transmitted to the 
emperor he assembled a great council in his camp, 
and, before the in\cslitnrc of the censor elect, he 
appnzcd him of the didicultt and importance of his 
great office “ Happj Valerian,” said thepnnccto 
his distinguished subject, “ happj’ in the general 
approbation of tlic senate and of the Roman repub- 
lic’ Accept the censorship of mankind , and judge 
of our manners You m ill select diosc \\ ho deserve 
to continue members of the senate , jou will restore 
the equestrian order to its ancient splendour; ton 
vv ill improv c the revenue, yet moderate the public 
burtliLus You will distinguish into regular classes 
the various and infinite multitude of eitizcns, and 
accuratclj rcvicvi the militarj strength, the wcaltli, 
the virtue, and the resources of Rome Your deci- 
sions shall obtain the force of laws The armj , tlic 
palace, the ministers of justice, and the great officers 
of the empire, arc all subject to jour tribunal 
None arc exempted, excepting onlv tlic ordinary 
consuls,’’ the pnxfcct of the citj, the king of the 
sacrinccs,and (as long ns she preserves her chastity 
inviolate) the eldest of the vestal virgins Even 
tliese ftw, who nnj not dread the seventy, will 
anxiouslv solicit the esteem, of the Roman censor 
. A magistrate, invested with such 

Till* fluiBn int , , , 

{tnctinbie aiid cxtciisivc powcrs, would liavc nppcar- 
witboiii dT-rL jjjjj gjj niucli the minister as the 

colleague of his sov creign * Yalcnan justly dreaded 
an elevation so full of envy and of suspicion He 
modestly urged the alarming greatness of the tnist, 
Ills own insunicicncy, and the incurable corruption 
of the times He artfully insinu'ittd, that the office 
of censor w. IS inseparable from the imperial dig- 
nity, and that the feeble hands of a subject were 
unequal to the support of such an immense weight 
of cares and of power * Tlic approaching event of 
war soon put an end to the prosecution of a project 
so specious but so impracticable , and n hilst it pre- 
sened Yalcnan from the danger, saved the emperor 
Deems from the disappointment, which would 
most probably ha\c attended it A censor may 

e Motitc><{tii(ii, Grandeur el Dccadenrc dn Homains e tin ITe 
illnWralcalhc iialiirtandiifcof Uir ccnsonlii|MTiUi|ii«u^nal ingenuity, 
and vitli unroinmnn prcci^on 

p Vcfpaaian and Titus were (lie lait ccnvira (Plin Tlirt Nntur ^ii 
49 Ccn<rjrinns dc Hie ?iatali ) The modesty of Trajan (rfiisrd an 
Iionour wliicli tie dewrred, and Ins rxampli* became a law to tbc Auto 
nines Siro Plinj s Pancgjrir, r 4> and GO 

<1 V et III spite of tins exemption Pompey appeared before tint 
Inbuinl diinng Ins constiMiip Tiic nccasion indeed wxs equally 
singular and lionotirabic Phtlareh in Pomp p 630 

r See the original speech m the Augustan Ills! p 173,171 
II 2 


maintain, be can never restore, the morals of a state 
It IS impossible for such a magistrate to exert his 
authority with heneflt, or even with efiect, unless 
he is supported by a quick sense of honour and 
virtue 111 the minds of the people, by a decent 
reverence for the public opinion, and by a tram of 
useful prejudices combating on the side of national 
manners In a period when these principles are 
annihilated, the censorial jurisdiction must either 
sink into empty pageantry, or he converted into a 
partial instrument of vexatious oppression “ It 
was easier to vanquish the Goths than to eradicate 
the public vices , yet, even in the first of these en- 
terprises, Deems lost Ins army and his life 

The Goths were now, on eveiy side, _ , . , 

surrounded and pursued by the death of Deem* 
Roman arms The flow cr of their 
troops had perished in the long siege of Philippo- 
polis, and the exhausted country could no longer 
aflbrd subsistence for the remaining multitude of 
Iiccniious harbanans Reduced to this extremity, 
the Goths would gladly hav c purchased, by the sur- 
render of all their booty and prisoners, the per- 
mission of an undisturbed retreat But the emperor, 
confident of victory , and rcsolv ing, by the chastise- 
ment of these in\ aders, to stnke a salutary terror 
into the nations of the north, refused to listen to 
any terms of accommodation The high-spinted 
barbarians preferred death to slavery An obscure 
town of Mmsia, called Forum Tercbroiui,* was the 
scene of the battle The Gothic army was drawn 
iip in three lines, and, citlicr from choice or acci-r 
dent, the front of the third line was covered by a 
morass In the beginning of the action, the son of 
Deems, a youth of the fairest hopes, and already 
associated to the honours of the purple, was slam 
by an arrow, in tho sight of his afflicted father, 
who, summoning all his fortitude, admonished the 
dismay cd troops, that the loss of a single soldier 
was of little importance to the icpnhiic ^ The con- 
flict was terrible, it was the combat of despair 
against grief and rage The first line of the Goths 
at length gave way in disorder, the second, ad- 
vancing to sustain it, shared its fate , and the third 
only remained entire, prepared to dispute the 
passage of the morass, winch was imprudently at- 
tempted by the presumption of the enemy “ Here 
the fortune of the day turned, and all things be- 
came adverse to the Romans the place deep with 
007C, sinking under those who stood, slippery to 
such as advanced, their armour heavy, the waters 
deep, nor conld they wield, in that uneasy situa- 
tion, their weighty javelins The harbanans, on 
the contrary, were mured to encounters m the bogs, 

• Tim tnnraclion mi„ht iIpccii p Zomras, who suppn<c< tint Valerian 
was artintly dccUreil the collei^iie of Demis, I mi p g25 

t lIisL Aiil,mt p 171 The emperor s repK IS omittcil 

« Stirli as the attempts of AiigUbtus towaras a reformation of man 
Dcrs. Tacit Aimal iii 24 

a Tillcmont, llistoire lies rmperenra tom iit p 698 As Zosimus 
and pome of his fullowers mistake the Danube for the Tanais the} place 
the field of battle in tlie plains of Scythia 

r Aurelius Victor allows two distinct actions for the death* of Ihc 
two Decii , hut I haac preferred the account of Jornaudes 
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and aid, he represented to the eonspirators the im- 
portance and facility of their enterprise , that the 
nobles, without union or resources, were strong only 
in the fear of their imaginary strength , that all 
power, as well as nght, was in the hands of the peo- 
ple , that the revenues of the apostolical chamber 
might relieve the public distress , and that the pope 
himself would approve their Mctory over the com- 
mon enemies of government and freedom After 
securing a faithful hand to protect his first declara- 
tion, he proclaimed through the city, by sound of 
trumpet, that on the evening of the following day 
all persons should assemble without arms before the 
church of St Angelo, to provide for the re-estab- 
Iishment of the good estate The whole night was 
employed in the celebration of thirty masses of the 
lioly Ghost, and in the morning, Rienzi, bare- 
headed, but in complete armour, issued from the 
church, encompassed by the hundred conspirators 
The pope’s vicar, the simple bishop of Orvieto, who 
had been persuaded to sustain a part in this singular 
ceremony, marched on his right hand , and three 
great standards were borne aloft as the emblems of 
their design In the first, the banner of hbetty, 
Rome was seated on two lions, with a palm in one 
hand and a globe in the other St Paul, with a 
drawn sword, was delineated in the banner of jus- 
tice, and in the third, St Peter held the keys of 
concord and peace Rienzi was encouraged by the 
presence and applause of an innumerable crowd, 
who understood little, and hoped much , and the 
procession slowly rolled forwards from the castle of 
St Angelo to the capitoI His triumph was dis- 
turbed by some secret emotion which he laboured 
to suppress he ascended without opposition, and 
with seeming confidence, the citadel of the repub- 
lic , harangued the people from the balcony , and 
received the most flattering confirmation of his acts 
and laws The nobles, as if destitute of arms and 
counsels, beheld in silent consternation this strange 
revolution , and the moment had been prudently 
chosen, when the most formidable, Stephen Colonna, 
was absent from the city On the first rumour, he 
returned to his palace, affected to despise this ple- 
beian tumult, and declared to the messengers of 
Rienzi, that at his leisure he would cast the madman 
from the windows of the capitol The great bell 
instantly rang an alarm, and so rapid was the tide 
and so urgent was the danger, that Colonna escaped 
with precipitation to the suburb of St Laurence 
from thence, after a moment’s refi’eshment, he con- 
tin^ued the same speedy career till he reached in 
safety Ins castle of Palestrina , lamenting his own 
imprudence, which had not tranipled.the spark of 
thismightycobnagration Ageneral and peremptory 
order was issued from the capitol to all the nobles 
hat they should peaceably retire to their estates * 
cj obeyed , and their departure reeured the Iran 
<iu,n.t, or the free and obed.ent etttzens otCT 

nnolher qualm flonn, in imporlaft i n'*”®*’'" 

ten Roman toltdi (Muraton, <I>wt "xwu ) 
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But such voluntary obedience e\a- ,,,1,, 
porates with the first transports of zeal , uihceof tniiuue 
and Rienzi felt the importance of justifying his 
usurpation by a regular form and a legal title At 
his own choice, the Roman people would have dis- 
played their attachment and authority, by lavishing 
on his head the names of senator or consul, of king 
or emperor he preferred the ancient and modest 
appellation of tribune , the protection of the com- 
mons was the essence of that sacred'ofllce, and they 
w’cre Ignorant, that it had never been invested with 
any share in the legislative or executisc powers of 
the republic In this character, and 
with the consent of the Romans, the 
tribune enacted the most salutary laws for the re- 
storation and maintenance of the good estate By 
the first he fulfils the wish of honesty and inevperi- 
ence, that no civil suit should be protracted beyond 
the term of fifteen days The danger of frequent 
perjury might justify the pronouncing against a 
false accuser the same penalty which his evidence 
would have inflicted the disorders of the times 
might compel the legislator to punish every homicide 
with death, and every injury with equal retaliation 
But the execution of justice was hopeless till he 
had previously abolished the tyranny of the nobles 
It was formally provided, that none, except the 
supreme magistrate, should possess or command the 
gates, bridges, or towers, of the state that no pri- 
vate garrisons should be introduced into the towns 
or castles of the Roman territory , that none should 
bear arms, or presume to fortify their houses in the 
city or country , that the barons should be respons- 
ible for the safety of the highways, and the free 
passage of proMsions , and that the protection of 
malefactors and robbers should be expiated by a 
fine of a thousand marks of silver But these regu- 
lations would have been impotent and nugatoiy, bad 
not the licentious nobles been awed by the sword of 
the civil power A sudden alarm from the bell of 
the capitol could still summon to the standard above 
twenty thousand volunteers, the support of the tri- 
bune and the laws required a more regular and per- 
manent force In each harbour of the coast, a ves- 
sel was stationed for the assurance of commerce , a 
standing militia of three hundred and sixty horse 
and thirteen hundred foot was levied, clothed, and 
paid in the thirteen quarters of the city and the 
spirit of a commonwealth may be traced in the 
grateful allowance of one hundred florins, or pounds, 
to the heirs of every soldier who lost his life in the 
service of his country For the maintenance of the 
public defence, for the establishment of granaries 
for the relief of widows, orphans, and indigent con- 
vents, Rienzi applied, without fear of sacrilege 
me revenues of the apostolic chamber the three 
branches of hearth-money, the salt-duty, and the 
customs, were each of the annual produce of one 
hundred thousand florins,* and scandalous were the 

Rome and Iier Urr.torj consistent with the decaj of 
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abuses, if in four or fire months the amount of the 
salt-dut} could be trebled b} bis judicious economy 
After thus restoring the forces and finances of the 
republic, the tribune recalled the nobles from their 
solitary independence , required their personal ap- 
pearance in the capitol , and imposed an oath of 
allegiance to the neiv goiernment, and of submis- 
sion to the laws of the good estate Apprehensive 
for their safety, but still more apprehensive of the 
danger of a refusal, the princes and barons returned 
to their houses at Rome in the garb of simple and 
peaceful citizens the Colonna and Ursini, the Sa- 
vclli and Frangipani, were confounded before the 
tnbunal of a plebeian, of the vile buflbon u horn 
thej had so often derided, and tlieir disgrace was 
aggravated bj the indignation which they vainly 
struggled to disguise The same oath was succes- 
sively pronounced by the several orders of socictj, 
the clergy and gentlemen, the judges and notaries, 
the merchants and artizans, and the gradual descent 
was marked bj tbc increase of sincerity and zeal 
They swore to live and die with the republic and 
the church, whose interest was artfully united bj 
tbe nominal association of the bishop of Orv letto, 
the pope's vicar, to the office of tnbunc It was the 
boast of Ricnzi, that he had deliveied the throne 
and patrimony of St Peter from a rebellions ans- 
tocracy , and Clement the sixth, who rejoiced in its 
fall, aficcted to believe the professions, to applaud 
the merits, and to confirm the title, of his trusty 
servant The speech, perhaps the mind, of the tri- 
bune, was inspired with a lively regard for the puritj 
of the faith , he insinuated his claim to a super- 
natural mission from the Holy Ghost , enforced by 
a heavy forfeiture the annual dutj of confession and 
communion , and strictly guarded the spiritual as 
well as the temporal welfare of his faithful people ^ 
rreednm and Never perhaps has^ the energj and 
FiieKianr^ cITcet of a Single mind been more re- 
public markably felt than in the sudden, 
though transient, reformation of Rome by the tribune 
Rienzi A den of robbers was converted to the 
discipline of a camp or convent patient to hear, 
swift to redress, inexorable to punish. Ins tribunal 
was always accessible to the poor and stranger , nor 
could birth, or dignity, or the immunities of the 
church, protect the oiTcnderorhis accomplices The 
privileged houses, the private sanctuaries in Rome, 
on which no officer of justice would presume to 
trespass, were abolished , and he applied the timber 
and iron of their barricades in the fortifications of 
the capitol The venerable father of the Colonna 
was exposed in his own palace to the double sbame 
of being desirous, and of being unable, to protect 
a criminal A mule, with a jar of oil, had been 
stolen near Cnpranica , and the lord of the Ursini 
family was condemned to restore the damage, and 



to discharge a fine of four hundred florins for his 
negligence in guarding the highways Nor were 
the persons of the barons more inviolate than their 
lands or houses and, cither from accident or design, 
the same impartial rigour was exercised against the 
heads of the adverse factions Peter Agapet Co- 
lonna, who had himself been senator of Rome, was 
arrested in the street for injury or debt, and justice 
was appeased by the tardy execution of Martin 
Ursini, who, among his various acts of violence and 
rapine, had pillaged a shipwrecked vessel at the 
mouth of the Tiber ‘ His name, the purple of two 
cardinals. Ins uncles, a ici ent marriage, and a mor- 
tal disease, were disregarded by the inflcMblc tri- 
bune, who had chosen Ins victim The public offi- 
cers dragged him from Ins palace and nuptial bed 
Ins trial was short and satisfactory the bell of the 
capitol convened the people stript of his mantle, 
on Ins knees, with his hands hound behind Ins back, 
he heard the sentence of death , and after a brief 
confession Ursini was led aw ay to the gallon s After 
such an example, none who were conscious of guilt 
could hope for impunity , and the flightof the vv ickcd, 
the licentious, and the idle, soon purified the city 
and territory of Rome In this time (says the his- 
torian) the woods began to rejoice that thev were no 
longer infested with robbers , the oxen began to 
plough , the pilgrims visited the sanctuaries , the 
roads and inns were replenished with travellers, 
trade, plenty, and good faith, were restored in the 
markets, and a purse of gold might be exposed 
without danger in the midst of the higliw ay As soon 
as the life and property of the subject are secure, 
the labours and rewards of industry spontaneously 
rev ivc Rome was still the metropolis of the Chris- 
tian world , and the fame and foi tunes of the tribune 
were diffused in every country by the strangers who 
had enjoyed the blessings of his government 
The deliverance of his country m- Ti.etr.bi.nc „ « 
spired Ricnzi with a vast, and perhaps 
visionary, idea of uniting Italy in a 
great federative republic, of which Rome should 
be tbc ancient and law ful head, and the free cities 
and princes the members and associates His pen 
was not less eloquent than his tongue , and his 
numerous epistles were delivered to swift and trusty 
messengers On foot, with a white wand in their 
hand, they traversed the forests and mountains , 
enjoy cd, in the most hostile states, the sacred se- 
cunty of ambassadors , and reported, iii the style 
of flattery or truth, that the highways along their 
passage were lined with kneeling multitudes, who 
implored Heaven for the success of their undertak- 
ing Could passion have listened to reason, could 
private interest have yielded to the public welfare, 
the supreme tnbunal and confederate union of the 
Italian republic might have healed their intestine 

jw skilful than those of Sicilj ond Genoa. 3 The navicntion from 
nlnrscilles was a coastin., aoyaRe to the month of the Tiber where 
tiiey took siielter in n storm but instead of dndiiia. tlie current tin 
lortunat^y rnn on i shoal the \eMe1 ivas stranded the miriiiersesnp 
4 The cargo irhich was pillased consisted of the rcienuc of 
Provence nirtlie royal trcasiir} many lKi«a of pepper and cinnamon 
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discord, and closed the Alps against the barbarians 
of the north Rut the propitious season had 
elapsed , and if Venice, Florence, Sienna, Perugia, 
and many inferior eities, offered their hies and for- 
tunes to the good estate, tlie tyrants of Lombardy 
and Tuscany must despise, or hate, the plebeian 
author of a fiee constitution From them, however, 
and from eiery part of Italy, the tribune received 
the most fnendlj and respectful answeis they w ere 
followed b} the ambassadors of the princes and re- 
publics, and in this foreign confluv, on nil the oc- 
casions of pleasure or business, the low-born notarj 
could assume the familiar or majestic courtesy of a 
sovereign ^ The most glorious circumstance of bis 
reign was an appeal to his justice from Lewis king 
of Hungary, who complained, that bis brother, and 
her husband, bad been perfidiously strangled by 
Jane queen of Naples 8 her guilt or innocence was 
pleaded in a solemn trial at Rome , but after hearing 
the adiocates,** the tnbune adjourned this weighty 
and imidious cause, which w'as soon determined by 
tbe sword of the Hungarian Beyond the Alps, 
more especially at Avignon, the icvolution was the 
theme of curiosity, wonder, and applause Petrarch 
andreieiiratcdbj ^>*“1 ^1'® private friend, perhaps 

Peirarcii the Secret counsellor, of Rienzi his 
writings bicathe the most ardent spirit of patriotism 
and joy , and all respect for the pope, all gratitude 
for the Golonna, was lost in the superior duties of a 
Roman citizen The poet-laureat Of the Capitol 
maintains the act, applauds the hero, and mingles 
with some apprehension and advice the most lofty 
hopes of the permanent and rising greatness of the 
republic ^ 


Ills ticcs and While Petrarch indulged these pro- 
foiii« phetic visions, the Roman hero was 
fast declining from the meridian of fame and power , 
and the people, vilio had gazed with astonishment 
on the ascending meteor, began to mark the iricgu- 
larity of its course, and the vicissitudes of its light 
and obscurity Moreeloquentthan judicious, more 
enterpnsing than resolute, the faculties of Rienzi 
were not balanced by cool and commanding reason 
be magnified in a tenfold proportion the objects of 
hope and fear , and prudence, which could not have 
erected, did not presume to fortify, his throne In 
the blaze of prosperity, his virtues were insensibly 
tinctured with the adjacent vices, justice with 
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cruelty, liberality with profusion and the desire of 
fame with puerile and ostentations vanity He 
might have learned, that the ancient tribunes, so 
strong and sacred in the public opinion, were not 
distinguished in style, habit, or appearance, from 
an ordinary plebeian,'' and that as often as they 
visited the city on foot, a single viatoi, or beadle, 
attended the exercise of tlieir office The Gracchi 
would have frowned or smiled, could they have read 
the sonorous titles and epithets of tbeir successor, 
“ Nicholas, suvFUE and McaciruL, deliverer 
OF Rome , defender of Italv ,' friend or man- 
kind, AND OF LIBERTY, PEACE, AND JUSTICE , TRI- 
BUNE AUGUST ” Ills theatrical pageants had pre- 
pared the revolution , but Rienzi abused, in luxury 
and pride, the political maxim of speaking to the 
eyes, as well as the understanding, of the multitude 
From nature he had received the gift of an hand- 
some peison,™ till it W'as swelled and disfigured by 
intemperance, and bis propensity to laughter was 
corrected in the magistrate by the affectation of 
giavity and sternness He was clothed, at least on 
public occasions, in a party-coloured robe of velvet 
or satin, lined with fur, and embroidered with gold 
the rod of justice, which he earned in his hand, 
was a sceptre of polished steel, crowned w ith a globe 
and cross of gold, and enclosing a small fragment 
of tbe true and holy wood In his civil and religi- 
ous processions through tbe city, he rode on a white 
steed, the symbol of royalty tfie great banner of the 
republic, a sun with a circle of stars, a dove with 
an olive branch, was displayed over his head, a 
shower of gold and silver was scattered among the 
populace, fifty guards with halberds encompassed 
his person , a tioop of horse preceded his march , 
and tbcir tymbals and trumpets were of massy 
silver 

The ambition of the honours of chi- The pomp of i.» 
valry" betrayed the meanness of liisv knijiiihond, 
birth, and degraded the importance of August i 
his office , and the equestrian tribune was not less 
odious to the nobles, whom he adopted, than to the 
plebeians, w hom he deserted All that yet remained 
of treasure, or luxury, or art, was exhausted on that 
solemn day Rienzi led the procession from the 
capital to the Lateran , the tediousness of tbe way 
was relieved with decorations and games , the eccle- 
siastical, civil, and military orders marched under 
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their various banners , the Roman ladies attended 
his wife, and the ambassadors of Italy might 
loudly applaud, or secrctlj deride, the noielty of 
the pomp In the evening, when they had reached 
the church and palace of Constantine, he thanked 
and dismissed the numerous assembly, with an in- 
vitation to the festival of the ensuing day From the 
hands of a venerable knight he received the order of 
the Holy Ghost , the purification of the bath was a 
previous ceremony , but in no step of Ins life did 
Rienzi excite such scandal and censure as by the 
profane use of the porphyry vase, in which Constan- 
tine (a foolish legend) had been healed of his 
leprosy by pope Sjlvester “ With equal presump- 
tion the tribune watched or reposed within the con- 
secrated precincts of the baptistery , and the failure 
of his state-bed was interpreted as an omen of his 
approaching donnfal At the hour of worship, lie 
showed himself to the returning crowds in a majes- 
tic attitude, with a robe of purple, his sword, and 
gilt spurs , but the holy rites were interrupted by 
his levity and insolence Rising from Ins throne, 
and advancing towards the congregation, he pro- 
claimed in a loud voice Wc summon to our tri- 
bunal pope Clement , and command him to reside 
in bis diocese of Rome we also summon the sacred 
college of cardinals r Wc again summon the two 
pretenders, Charles of Bohemia and Lewis of Bava- 
ria, who style themsches emperors we likewise 
sutnmon all the eleefors of Germany, to inform us 
on what pretence they base usurped the inalienable 
right of the Roman people, the ancient and lawful 
sovereigns of the empire ”s Unsheathing his maiden 
sword, he thrice brandished it to the three parts of 
the world, and thrice repeated the extravagant de- 
claration, “ And this too is mine The pope’s 
vicar, the bishop of Orvieto, attempted to check this 
career of folly, but his feeble protest was silenced 
by martial music , and instead of withdrawing from 
the assembly, he consented to dine with Ins brother 
tribune, at a table which had hitherto been reserved 
for the supreme pontiff A banquet, such as the 
Cassars had given, was prepared for the Romans 
The apartments, porticoes, and courts of the Lateran 
were spread with innumerable tables for either sex, 
and every condition , a stream of wine flowed from 
the nostrils of Constantine’s brazen horse , no com- 
plaint, except of the scarcity of water, could be heard , 
and the licentiousness of the multitude was curbed 
, by discipline and fear A subsequent 

and coronation , x ^ 

day was appointed for the coronation of 

Rienzi ,r seven crowns of different leaves or metals 

were successively placed on his head by the most 

eminent of the Roman clergy , they represented the 


seven gifts of the Holy Ghost , and he still professed 
to imitate the example of the ancient tribunes 
These extraordinary spectacles might deceive or 
flatter the people, and their own vanity was grati- 
fied in the vanity of their leader Butin his private 
life he soon deviated from thcstnctruleof frugality 
and abstinence and the plebeians, who were awed 
by the splendour of their nobles, were provoked by 
the luxury of their equal His wife, his son. Ins 
uncle, (a barber in name and profession,) exposed 
tlie contrast of vulgar manners and pnncclj ex- 
pense and without acquiring the majesty, Rienzi 
degenerated into the vices, of a king 
A simple citizen describes vvilli pitj, 
or perhaps with pleasure, the liumilia- 
tion of the barons of Rome “ Bare- 
headed, their bands crossed on their breast, they 
stqod with downcast looks in the presence of the 
tribune , and they trembled, good God, how they 
trembled As long as the } okc of Rienzi w as that 
of justice and their countrj, their conscience forced 
them to esteem the man, whom pride and interest 
provoked them to bate his extravagant conduct 
soon forfeited their hatred by contempt , and tlicj 
conceived the hope of subverting a power which 
was no longer so deeply rooted in the public confi- 
dence The old animosity of the Colonna and 
Ursini was suspended for a moment by tlicir com- 
mon disgrace thej associated their wishes, and 
perhaps their designs, an assassin was seized and 
tortured , he accused the nobles , and as soon as 
Rienzi deserved the fate, be adopted the suspicions 
and maxims of a tyrant On the same daj, under 
various pretences, he invited to the capitol Ins prin- 
cipal enemies, among whom were five members of 
the Ursini and three of the Colonna name But 
instead of a council or a banquet, they found them- 
selves prisoners under the sword of despotism or 
justice, and the consciousness of innocence or 
guilt might inspire them with equal apprehensions 
of danger At the sound of the great bell the 
people assembled , they were arraigned for a con- 
spiracy against the tribune’s life , and though some 
might sympathize in their distress, not a hand, 
nor a voice, was raised to rescue the first of the 
nobility from their impending doom Their appa- 
rent boldness was prompted by despair, tliej passed 
in separate chambers a sleepless and painful night , 
and the venerable hero, Stephen Colonna, striking 
against the door of Ins prison, repeatedly urged Ins 
guards to deliver him, by a speedy death, from such 
Ignominious servitude In the morning thej under- 
stood their sentence from the visit of a confessor 
and the tolling of the bell The great hall of the 


o Alt mrtira believed in ttie leprosy end bath of Constantine, (Pe 
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capitol Iiad been decorated for the bloody scene 
with red' and white bangings, the countenance of 
the tribune was dark and severe , the swords of 
the executioners were unsheathed ; and the barons 
Mere interrupted in their dying speeches by the 
sound of trumpets But in this decisive moment, 
Rienzi was not less anxious or apprehensive than 
his eaptives he dreaded the splendour of their 
names, their surviving kinsmen, the inconstancy of 
the people, the reproaches of the world, and, after 
rashly offering a mortal injury, he vainly presumed 
that, if he could forgive, he might himself be for- 
given His elaborate oration was that of a Christian 
and a suppliant , and, as the humble minister of the 
commons, he entreated his masters to pardon these 
noble criminals, for whose repentance and future 
ser\i(.e he pledged his faith and authority “ If 
you are spared,” said the tnbune, “ by the mercy of 
the Romans, will you not promise to support the 
good estate with your lives and fortunes Asto- 
nished by this marvellous clemency, the barons 
bowed their heads , and while they devoutly repeat- 
ed the oath of allegiance, might whisper a seciet, 
and more sincere, assurance of revenge A priest, 
in the name of the people, pronounced their abso- 
lution they received the communion with the tri- 
bune, assisted at the banquet, followed the proces- 
sion , and, after every spiritual and temporal sign 
of reconciliation, were dismissed in safety to their 
respective homes, with the new honours and titles 
of generals, consols, and patricians * 

They oppuse Ri During some weeks they were check- 
eiizi in arras ed by the memory of their danger, 
rather than of their deliverance, till the most power- 
ful of the Ursini, escaping with the Colonna from 
the city, erected at Marino the standard of rebellion 
The fortifications of the castle were instantly re- 
stored , the vassals attended their lord , the outlaws 
armed against the magistrate , the flocks and herds, 
the harvests and vineyards, from Marino to the gates 
of Rome, were swept away or destroyed , and the 
people arraigned Rienzi as the author of the cala- 
mities which his government had taught them to 
forget In the camp, Rienzi appeared to less ad- 
vantage than in the rostrum , and he neglected the 
progress of the rebel barons till their numbers were 
strong, and their castles impregnable From the 
pages of Livy, he had not imbibed tbe art, or even 
the courage, of a general an army of twenty thou- 
sand Romans leturned without honour or effect from 
the attack of Marino and his vengeance was 
amused by painting his enemies, their heads down- 
wards, and drowning two dogs (at least they should 
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have been bears) as the representatives of the Ursim 
The belief of his incapacity encouraged their opera- 
tions they were invited by their secret adherents , 
and the barons attempted, with four thousand foot 
and sixteen hundred horse, to enter Rome by force 
or surpnse The city was prepared for their recep- 
tion the alarm-bell rung all night , the gates were 
strictly guarded, or insolently open , and^after some 
hesitation they sounded a retreat Tbe two first 
divisions had passed along tlie walls, but the pros- 
pect of a free entrance tempted the headstrong 
valour of the nobles in the rear, and after a suc- 
cessful skirmish, they were overthrown and massa- 
cred without quarter by the crowds of tbe Roman 
people Stephen Colonna the younger, sefeit nnd 
the noble spirit to whom Petrarch as- 
cnbed the restoration of Italy , was pre- ^’oT 20 
ceded or accompanied in death by his son John, a 
gallant youth, by bis brother Peter, who might 
regret the ease and honours of the church, by a 
nephew of legitimate birth, and by two bastards of 
the Colonna race , and the number of seven, the 
seven crowns, as Rienzi styled them, of the Holy 
Ghost, was completed by tlie agony of the deplorable 
parent, of the veteran chief, who had survived the 
hope and fortune of his house The vision and 
prophecies of St Martin and pope Boniface had 
been used by the tnbune to animate his troops “ he 
displayed, at least in the pursuit, the spint of a 
hero but be forgot the maxims of the ancient 
Romans, who abhorred the tnumpbs of civil war 
The conqueror ascended the capitol , deposited Ins 
crown and sceptre on the altar , and boasted with 
some truth, that he had cutoff an ear, which neither 
pope nor emperor had been able to amputate * His 
base and implacable revenge denied the honours of 
banal, and the bodies of tlie Colonna, which he 
threatened to expose with those of the vilest male- 
factors, were secretly interred by the holy virgins of 
their name and family r The people sympathized in 
their gnef, repented of their own fury, and detested 
the indecent joy of Rienzi, who visited the spot where 
these illustrious victims had fallen It was on that 
fatal spot that he conferred on his son the honour 
of knighthood and the ceremony was accomplished 
by a slight blow from each of the horsemen of the 
guard, and by a ndiculous and inhuman ablution 
from a pool of water, which was yet polluted with 
patrician blood * 

A short delay would have saved the . 

Colonna, the delay of a single month, "f the tribune 
which elapsed between the triumph ^“d'i 347. 
and exile of Rienzi In the pride of 
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■victory, he forfeited what jet remained of his civil 
virtues, without acquiring the fame of militarj 
prowess A free and vigorous opposition was 
formed in the city, and when the tribune pro- 
posed in the public council* to impose a new 
tax, and to regulate the government of Perugia, 
thiity-niiie members voted against his measures, 
repelled the injurious charge of trcacherj' and cor- 
ruption , and urged him to prove, by their forcible 
exclusion, that, if the populace adhered to his 
cause, it was already disclaimed by the most 
respectable citizens The pope and the sacred 
college had never been dazzled bj Ins specious 
professions , they were justly olfcnded by the inso- 
lence of his conduct , a cardinal legate was sent to 
Italj, and aftei some fruitless treaty, and two per- 
sonal interviews, he fulminated a bull of excom- 
munication, in which the tribune is degraded from 
his office, and branded with the guilt of rebellion, 
sacrilege, and heresy The surviving barons of 
Rome w ere now humbled to a sense of allegiance , 
their interest and revenge engaged them in the 
service of the church , but as the fate of the Golonna 
was before their ejes, they abandoned to a private 
adventurer the pent and glory of the revolution 
John Pepin, count of Minorbino* in the kingdom 
of Naples, had been condemned for his crimes, or 
his nches, to perpetual imprisonment , and Petrarch, 
by soliciting his release, indirectly contributed to 
the ruin of his friend At the head of one hundred 
and fifty soldiers, the count of Minorbino introduced 
himself into Rome , barricaded the quarter of the 
Golonna, and found the enterprise as ensj as it 
had seemed impossible From the first alarm, the 
bell of the eapitol incessantlj tolled , but, instead 
of lepainng to the well-known sound, the people 
were silent and inactive, and the pusillanimous 
Rienzi, deploring their ingratitude with sighs and 
tears, abdicated the government and palace of the 
republic 

Kevoiutionv of Without drawing his sword, count 
A d^ 47 -i 354 restored the aristocracy of the 
church , three senators were chosen, 
and the legate assuming the first rank, accepted his 
two colleagues from the rival families of Golonna 
and Ursini The acts of the tribune were abolished, 
his head was proseribed , yet sueh was the terror of 
his name, that the barons hesitated three dajs, be- 
fore they would trust themselves in the city, and 
Rienzi was left above a month in the castle of St 
Angelo, from whence he peaceably withdiew, after 
labouring, without effect, to revive the affection and 
courage of the Romans The vision of freedom 
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and empire had vanished their fallen spirit would 
havi, acquiesced in servitude, had it been smoothed 
by tranquillity and order and it was scarcclj ob- 
served, that the new senators derived their authonty 
from the Apostolic Sec, that four cardinals were 
appointed to reform, with dictatorial power, the 
state of the republic Rome was again agitated bj 
the bloody feuds of the barons, who detested each 
other, and despised the commons their hostile 
fortresses, both in town and country, again rose, 
and were again demolished , and the peaceful citi- 
zens, a fiock of sheep, were devoured, sajs the 
Florentine histonan, by these rapacious wolves 
But when their pride and avarice had exhausted 
the patience of the Romans, a confraternity of the 
Virgin Mary protected or avenged the repub- 
lic the bell of the capitoI was again tolled, 
the nobles in arms trembled in the presence of an 
unarmed multitude, and of the two senators, 
Golonna escaped from the window of the palace, 
and Ursini was stoned at the foot of the altar 
The dangerous office of tribune was successively 
occupied by two plebeians, Gerroni and Baroncclli 
The mildness of Gerroni was unequal to the times, 
and after a faint struggle, he retired w ith a fair 
reputation and a decent fortune to the comforts of 
rural life Devoid of eloquence or genius, Baron- 
cclli was distinguished by a resolute spirit he spoke 
the language of a patriot, and trod in the footsteps 
of tyrants , his suspicion was a sentence of death, 
and his own death was the reward of his cruelties 
Amidst the public misfortunes, the faults of Ricnzi 
were forgotten, and the Romans sighed for the 
peace and prosperity of the good estate * 

After an exile of seven years, the Ad.cntiir«of 
first deliverer was again restored to his Rimzi 
country In the disguise of a monk or a pilgrim, 
he escaped from the castle of St Angelo, implored 
the friendship of the kings of Hungary and Naples, 
tempted the ambition of every bold adventurer, 
mingled at Rome with the pilgrims of the jubilee, 
lay concealed among the hermits of the Apennine, 
and wandered through the cities of Italy, Germany, 
and Bohemia His person was invisible, his name 
was yet formidable , and the anxiety of the conit 
of Avignon supposes, and even magnifies, his per- 
sonal merit The emperor Gharics the fourth gave 
audience to a stranger, who frankly revealed him- 
self as the tribune of the republic, and astonished 
an assembly of ambassadors and princes, by the 
eloquence of a patriot and the visions of a prophet, 
the dow nfal of tyranny and the kingdom of the 
Holy Ghost* Whatever had been Ins hopes, Rienzi 

of llic Siracens of Nocera, (1 vii c 102,103) See his imprisonment, 
ind the efforts of Petrarch, tom ii p MQ~151 
A The troubles of Rome from the dcpirtnre to the return of Rienzi, 
irerehtedhyMatteo Vi1tan{,(l n c 47 I iii c 33 67, 78) and Thomas 
ralifiocco (1 in c — 4 ) I hi\e stig:htl> p*i^d oier these secondary 
clnracters, who imitated Ibeorunnl tribune 
e riie^ visions, of which the friends and the enemies of Rienzi «eem 
alike Ignorant, are surely magnified by the zeal of PoUislore, a Domi 
mean inniiisitor (Rer llal tom xxv c 36 p 819) Had the tribune 
t*«ight that Christ was succeeded by the Holy Ghost, that the Uranny 
or tiM* pope would be abolished, be miplit have been convicted oHieresv 
and treason without offending the Roman pcopU 
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found himself a captive , but he supported a cha- 
racter of independence and dignity, and obejed, as 
bis own choice, the irresistible summons of the 
supreme pontiff The zeal of Petrarch, which had 
been cooled by the unworthy conduct, w as rekin- 
dled by the sufferings and the presence, of his friend, 
and he boldly complains of the times, in which the 
saviour of Rome was delivered by her emperor into 

A ison r at of her bishop Rienzi was 

SVi|^on,‘‘ transported slowly, but in safe custody, 
A D 1351 from Prague to Avignon his entrance 
into tlie city was that of a malefactor , in his pn&on 
he was chained by the leg , and four cardinals were 
named to inquire into the crimes of heresy and re- 
bellion But his trial and condemnation would 
have involved some questions, which it was more 
prudent to leave under the veil of mystery the 
temporal supremacy of the popes , the duty of resi- 
dence, the civil and ecclesiastical pniileges of the 
clergy and people of Rome The reigning pontiff 
well deserved the appellation of Clement the 
strange vicissitudes and magnanimous spint of the 
captive excited his pity and esteem , and Petrarch 
believes that he respected in the hero the name and 
sacred character of apoet ^ Rieuzi was indulged with 
an easy confinement and the use of books , and in the 
assiduous study of Livy and the Bible, besought the 
cause and the consolation of his misfortunes 
Rienzi senator ’T**® succeeding pontificate of Inno- 
A ^:^*i3si opened a new prospect 

of his deliverance and restoration, 
and the court of Asignon was persuaded, that the 
successful rebel could alone appease and reform 
the anarchy of the metropolis After a solemn 
profession of fidelity, the Roman tribune was sent 
into Itqly with the title of senator , but the death 
of Baroncelli appeared to supersede the use of 
his mission , and the legate, cardinal Albornoz,<! 
a consummate statesman, allowed him with reluct- 
ance, and without aid, to undertake the perilous 
experiment His first reception was equal to his 
wishes the day of his entrance was a public festi- 
val , and his eloquence and authority revived the 
laws of the good estate But this momentary sun- 
shine was soon clouded by his own vices and those 
of the people in the capitol, he might often regret 
the prison of Avignon , and after a second adminis- 
tration of four months, Rienzi was massacred in a 
tumult which had been fomented by the Roman 
barons In the society of the Germans and Bohe- 
mians, he IS said to have contracted the habits of 
intemperance and cruelty advemity had rlnlled 
his enthusiasm, without fortifying his reason or 
virtue, and that youtliful hope, that lively assurance, 
which IS the pledge of success, was now succeeded 
by the cold impotence of distrust and despair The 
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tribune had reigned with absolute dominion, by the 
choice, and in the hearts, of the Romans the senator 
was the semle minister of a foreign court, and 
while he was suspected by the people, he was 
abandoned by the prince The legate Albornoz, 
who seemed desirous of his ruin, infiexibly refused 
all supplies of men and money , a faithful subject 
could no longer presume to touch the revenues of 
the apostolical chamber , and the first idea of a tax 
was the signal of clamour and sedition Even his 
justice was tainted with the guilt or reproach of 
selfish cruelty the most virtuous citizen of Rome 
was sacrificed to his jealousy , and in the execution 
of a public robber, from whose purse he had been 
assisted, the magistrate too much forgot, or too 
much remembered, the obligations of the debtor ^ 
A civil war exhausted his treasures, and the patience 
of the city the Colonna maintained their hostile 
station at Palestrina, and his mereenanes soon 
despised a leader whose ignoranee and fear were 
envious of all subordinate merit In the death as 
in the life of Rienzi, the hero and the coward were 
strangely mingled When the capitol was invested 
by a furious multitude, when he was basely deserted 
by his civil and military servants, the intrepid sena- 
tor, waving the banner of liberty, presented himself 
on the balcony, addressed his eloquence to the va- 
rious passions of the Romans, and laboured to per- 
suade them, that in the same cause himself and the 
republic must either stand or fall His oration was 
interrupted by a volley of imprecations and stones , 
and after an arrow had transpierced his hand, he 
sunk into abject despair, and fled weeping to the 
inner chambers, from whence he was let down by a 
sheet before the windows of the prison Destitute 
of aid or hope, he was besieged till the evening the 
doors of the capitol were destroyed with axes and 
fire , and while the senator attempted to escape in 
a plebeian habit, he was discovered and dragged to 
tlie platform of the palace, the fatal scene of his 
judgments and executions A whole hour, without 
voice or motion, he stood amidst the multitude half 
naked and half dead , their rage was hushed into 
cunosity and wonder the last feelings of reve- 
rence and compassion yet struggled in bis favour, 
and they might have prevailed, if a 
bold assassin had not plunged a dagger a**d^i 354 
in his breast He fell senseless with 
the first stroke , the impotent revenge of his enemies 
inflicted a thousand wounds , and the senator’s body 
was abandoned to the dogs, to the Jews, and to the 
flames Postenty will compare the virtues and 
failings of this extraordinary man , but in a long 
period of anarchy and servitude, the name of Ricnzi 
has often been celebrated as the deliverer of his 
country, and the last of the Roman patriots • 
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The First and most generous wish of 
Petrarch was the restoiation of a fice 
republic , but after the exile and death 
of Ins plebeian hero, he turned his eyes 
from the tribune, to the king, of the 
Romans The capitol was yet stained with the blood 
of Rienzi, when Charles the fourth descended from 
the Alps to obtain the Italian and imperial crowns 
In his passage through Milan he received the visit, 
and repaid the flattery, of the poet-laiircat , ac- 
cepted a medal of Augustus , and promised, with- 
out a smile, to imitate the founder of the Roman 
monarch} A false application of the names and 
maxims of antiquity was the source of the hopes 
and disappointments of Petrarch , yet ho could not 
overlook the differenLe of times and characters, the 
immeasurable distance between the first Caesars and 
.1 Bohemian pnnee, who by the favour of the clerg} 
had been elected the titular head of the German 
aristocracy Instead of restoring to Rome her glory 
and her provinces, he had bound himself, by a se- 
cret treaty with the pope, to evacuate the city on 
the day of his coronation , and his shameful retreat 
was pursued bj the reproaches of the patriot bard 
He soiiciu the A-fter the loss of liberty and empire, 

!ioS*to*’fiT liie r *'’**^'' more humble wish, was 
rrsiilerceet ' tOTCCOnCllcthCShepllCrd Wltllhisflock, 
to recall the Roman bishop to his an- 
cient and peculiar diocese In the fervour of 
youth, with the authority of age, Petrarch address- 
ed his exhortations to flve successive popes, and 
his eloquence was always inspired by the enthu- 
siasm of sentiment and the freedom of language ' 
The son of a citizen of Florence invariably pre- 
ferred the country of his birth to that of his educa- 
tion, and Italy, in his eyes, was the queen and 
garden of the world Amidst her domestic factions, 
she was doubtless superior to France both in art 
and science, in wealth and politeness, but the 
difiercnce could scarcely support the epithet of 
barbarous, which he promiscuously bestows on the 
countries beyond the Alps Avignon, the mystic 
Babylon, the sink of vice and corruption, was the 
object of his hatred and contempt , but he forgets 
that her scandalous vices were not the growth of the 
soil, and that in every residence they would adhere i 
to the power and luxury of the papal court Ho con- j 
fesses, that the successor of St Peter is the bishop 
of the universal church , yet it was not on the banks 
of tlie Rhone, but of the Tiber, that the apostle had 
fixed his everlasting throne and while every city in 
the Christian world was blessed with a bishop, die 
metropolis alone was desolate and forlorn Since the 
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removal oflhe holy see, the sacred buildings of the 
Latcran and the Vatican, their altars and their saints, 
were left in a state of poverty and decay , and Rome 
was often painted under the image of a disconsolate 
matron, as if the wandering husband could be re- 
claimed by the homely portrait of the age and infir- 
mities of his weeping spouse But the cloud which 
hung over the seven hills, would be dispelled by the 
presence of their law ful sovereign eternal fame, 
the prosperity of Rome, and the peace of Italy, 
would be the rccompcnce of the pope who should 
dare to embrace this generous resolution Of th^^ 
five whom Petrarch exhorted, the three first, John the 
twenty-second, Benedict the twelfth, and Clement 
the sixth, were importuned or amused by the bold- 
ness of the orator , but the memorable change which 
had been attempted by Urban the fifth, was finally 
accomplished by Gregory the eleventh The execu- 
tion of their design was opposed by weighty and 
almost insuperable obstarlcs A king of France 
who has deserved the epithet of wise, was unwilling 
to release them from a local dependence the car- 
dinals, for the most part his subjects, were attached 
to the language, manners, and climate, of Av ignon , 
to their stately palaces , aliovc all, to the wines of 
Burgundy In their cy cs, Italy was 
foreign or hostile , and they reluctantly ^‘“b™,'v^' 
embarked atMarseilles, as if they had (,*,J 2 er iT 
been sold or banished into the land of AD 13711 
the Saracens Urban the fifth resided 
three years in the Vatican with safety and honour 
Ins sanctity was protected by a guard of two thou- 
sand horse, and the king of Cyprus, the queen of 
Naples, and the emperors of the east and west, de- 
voutly saluted their common father in the chair of 
St Peter But the joy of Petrarch and the Italians 
was soon turned into grief and indignation Some 
reasons of public or private moment. Ins own im- 
patience or the pray ers of the cardinals, recalled 
Urban to France , and the approaching election 
was saved from the tyrannic patriotism of the Ro- 
mans The powers of heav cn w ere interested in their 
cause Bridget of Sweden, a saint and pilgrim, 
disapproved the return, and foretold the death, of 
Urban the fifth the migration of Gregory the 
eleventh was encouraged by St Ca- Final return of 
therine of Sienna, the spouse of Christ 
and ambassadress of the Florentines , Jan 17 
and the popes themselves, the great masters of hu- 
man credulity, appear to have listened to these 
visionary females " Yet those celestial admonitions 
were supported by some arguments of temporal 
policy The residence of Avignon had been invaded 

^**''^*^* 9 ^oniam facies neg^lectaquecuUu 
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by hostile violence at the bead of thirty thousand 
robbers, a hero had extorted ransom and absolu- 
tion from the vicar of Christ and the sacred college , 
and the maxim of the French warnors, to spare the 
people and plunder the church, was a new heresy 
of the most dangerous import ® While the pope was 
driven from Avignon, he was strenuously invited to 
Rome The senate and people acknowledged him 
as their lawful soiereign, and laid at liis feet the 
ke}s of the gates, the bridges, and the fortresses , 
of the quarter at least beyond the Tiber p But this 
'^oyal offer was accompanied by a declaration, that 
^ tliey could no longer snffer the scandal and calamity 
of his absence , and that his obstinacy would finally 
^proioke them to revive and assert the pnmitiic 
right of election The abbot of mount Gassin had 
been consulted, whether he would accept the triple 
crown’ from the clergy and people “ I am a citizen 
of Rome,"*’ replied that venerable ecclesiastic, and 
my first law is the voice of my country 

Hh death superstitioH Will interpret an un 

A D 1378 timely death if the merit of counsels 
^ be judged from the event , the heavens 
may seem to frown on a measure of such apparent 
reason and propriety Gregory the eleventh did not 
survive aboie fourteen months liis return to the Vati- 
can , and his decease was followed by the great schism 
of the west, which distracted the Latin church above 
forty years The sacred college was then composed 
of twenty -two cardinals si v of these had remained 
at Avignon , cleien Frenchmen, one Spaniard, and 
four Italians, entered the conclai e in the usual form 
Their choice n as not yet limited to the 


Hlection of Ur 

A "oTs » and their unanimous votes ac- 

quiesced in the archbishop of Ban, a 
subject of Naples, conspicuous for his zeal and 
learning, who ascended the throne of St Peter under 
the name of Urban the sixth The epistle of the 
sacred college affirms his free and regular election, 
which had been inspired, as usual, by the Holy 
Ghost he was adorned, invested, and crowned, with 
the customary ntes, his temporal authonty was 
obeyed at Rome and Avignon, and his ecclesiastical 
supremacy was acknowledged in the Latin world 
Dunng seseral weeks, the cardinals attended their 
new master with the faiiest professions of attach- 
ment and loyalty , till the summer heats permitted 
a decent escape from the city But as soon as they 
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were united at Anagni and Fundi, in a place of 
security, they cast aside the mask, aecused their 
ow’n falsehood and hypocrisy, excommunicated the 
apostate and antichnst of Rome, and 

, . , , „ ^ , Election ofCIc 

proceeded to a new election of Robert ment vii 
of Caneva, Clement the seventh, whom 
they announced to the nations as the true and right- 
ful near of Christ Theif first choice, an involun- 
tary and illegal act, was annulled by the fear of 
death and the menaces of the Romans, and their 
complaint is justified by the strong evidence of pro- 
bability and fact The twelve French cardinals, 
above two-thirds of the votes, were masters of the 
election, and whatever might bo their provincial 
jealousies, it cannot fairly be presumed that they 
would have sacrificed their nght and interest to a 
foreign candidate, who would never restore them 
to their native country. In the various, and often 
inconsistent, narratives," the shades of popular vio- 
lence are more darkly or faintly coloured but the 
licentiousness of the seditious Romans was inflamed 
by a sense of their privileges, and the danger of a 
second emigration The conclave was intimidated' 
by the shouts, and encompassed by the aims, of 
thirty thousand rebels , the bells of the capitol and 
St Peter’s rang an alarm , » Death, or an Italian 
pope > ” was the universal cry , the same thieat was 
repeated by the twelve bannerets or chiefs of the 
quarters, in the form of charitable advice , some 
preparations w'ere made for burning the obstinate 
cardinals , and had they chosen a Transalpine sub- 
ject, it IS probable that they would never have de- 
parted alive from the Vatican The same constraint 
imposed the necessity of dissembling in the eyes of 
Rome and of the world the pride and cruelty of 
Urban presented a more inevitable danger, and 
they soon discovered the features of the tyrant, who 
could w alk in his garden and recite Ins breviary, 
while he heaid from an adjacent chamber six car- 
dinals groaning on the rack His inflexible zeal, 
which loudly censured their luxury and vice, would 
have attached them to the stations and duties of 
their parishes at Rome , and had he not fatally de- 
layed a new promotion, the French cardinals would 
have been reduced to a helpless minority m the 
sacred college For these reasons, and in the hope 
of repassing the Alps, they rashly violated the peace 
and unity of the church, and the ments of their 
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double cboice are J et agitated in the Catholic schools * 
The vanity rather than the interest of the nation de- 
termined the court and clergy of France ^ The 
states of Savoy, Sicily, Cyprus, Arragon, Castille, 
Naiarre, and Srotland, were inclined hy their ex- 
ample and authority to the obedience of Clement 
the seventh, and, after his decease, of Benedict the 
thirteenth Rome and the principal states of Italj, 
Germany, Portugal, England ,* the Low Countries, 
and the kingdoms of the North, adhered to the prior 
election of Urban the sixth, who was succeeded by 
Boniface the ninth. Innocent the scicntli, and Gre- 
gory the twelfth 

Great schism of From the hanks of the Tiber and the 
'd**’ Rhone, the hostile pontiffs encounter- 
137B— 1418 ed each other with the pen and the 

sword the civil and ecclesiastical order of society 
was disturbed, and the Romans had their full share 
of the mischiefs of which they may be arraigned ns 
the primary authors'* Thcy_had vainly flattered 
themselves with the hope of restoring the scat of 
the ecclesiastical monirch}, and of relieving their 
poverty with the tributes and offerings of the na- 
Caiamihea of ^lons , blit the Separation of France 
Rome and Spain diverted the stream of lu- 
crative devotion , nor could the loss be compensated 
by the two jubilees which were crowded into 
the space of ten years By the avocations of the 
schism, by foreign arms, and popular tumults. Ur- 
ban the sixth and his three successors were often 
compelled to interrupt their residence in the Yati- 
can The Colonna and Ursini still exercised their 
deadly feuds the bannerets of Rome asserted and 
abused the privileges of a republic the vicars of 
Christ, who had levied a military force, chastised 
their rebellion with the gibbet, the sword, and the 
dagger, and, in a friendly conference, eleven de- 
puties of the people were perfidiously murdered and 
cast into the street Since the invasion of Robert 
theNorman, the Romans had pursued their domestic 
quarrels without the dangerous interposition of a 
stranger But in the disorders of the schism, an 
aspiring neighbour, Ladislaus king of Naples, al- 
ternately supported and betraj ed the pope and the 
people by the former he was declared gonfalonta , 
or general, of the church, while the latter submitted 
to Ins choice the nomination of their magistrates 
Besieging Rome by land and water, he thrice en- 
tered the gates as a barbarian conqueror , profaned 
the altars, violated the virgins, pillaged the mer- 
chants, performed his devotions at St Peter’s, and 


left a garrisoh in the castle of St Angelo His 
arms were sometimes unfortunate, and to a delay of 
three days he was indebted for his life and crown , 
but Ladislaus tnumphed in liis turn, and it was only 
his premature death that could save the metropolis 
and tlic ecclesiastical state from the ambitious con- 
queror who had assumed the title, or at least the 
pow ers, of king of Rome <> 

I have not undertaken the eccicsi- Negocmtionsror 
astical history of the schism, but 
Rome, the object of these last chap- 1392—1407 
ters, IS deeply interested in the disputed succession 
of her sovereigns The first counsels for the peace 
and union of Christendom arose from the university 
of Pans, from the faculty of the Sorbonne, whose 
doctors were esteemed, at least in the Gallican 
church, as the most consummate masters of theolo- 
gical science ° Prudently waving all invidious in- 
quiry into the origin and nicnts of the dispute, they 
proposed, as a licvling measure, that the tw o pre- 
tenders of Rome and Avignon should abdicate at 
the same time, after qualifj ing the cardinals of the 
adverse factions to join in a legitimate election , and 
tlint the nations should sulttiact^ their obedience, 
if cither of the 1 ompetitors preferred his own interest 
to tliatof the public At each vacancy, these phy- 
sicians of the church deprecated the mischiefs of a 
hasty choice , but the policy of the conclave and the 
ambition of its members were deaf to reason and 
entreaties , and whatsoever promises were made, the 
pope could never be bound by the oaths of the car- 
dinal During fifteen years, the pacific designs of 
the university were eluded by the arts of the rival 
pontiffs, the scruples or passions of their adherents, 
and the vicissitudes of French factions, that ruled 
the insanity of Charles the sixth At length a 
vigorous resolution was embraced and a solemn 
embassy, of the titular patriarch of Alexandria, two 
archbishops, five bishops, five abbots, three knights, 
and twenty doctors, was sent to the courts of Av ig- 
non and Rome, to require, in the name of the church 
and king, the abdication of the two pretenders, of 
Peter dc Luna, who styled himself Benedict the 
thirteenth, and of Angelo Corrano, who assumed 
the name of Gregory the twelfth For the ancient 
honour of Rome, and the success of tbeir commis- 
sion, the ambassadors solicited a conference vnth 
the magistrates of the city , whom they gratified by 
a positive declaration, that the most Christian king 
did not entertain a wish of transporting the holy see 
from the Vatican, which he considered asthegenu- 




* The ordinal number* of the nones seem to decide the questioi 
TAinn Clement VII and Benedict \in who arc boldly etf^niatized a 
iniipope^ by the Italians while the French are content with autliort 
we« and re^ons to plead the cau«e of doubt and toleration (Baliiz ii 
1 nrrather it is nobstngular, that saint*, vision^ 

™*|'acle8 should be common to botli pariies 


Dll MB vuiiiinun 10 bv»ii |jai ijra 

.a p 1271-1280) tojuatify the pur 

Kiiigf of Fniite he refused to hear th 


Cjiarles V iving: or mute ne rcm*ed to near tli 
rSs'ofCknSSrXc Urhrn.sts equally deaf loth 

Vi'l >n the nime of Edward III (Bahr 

a rVi?" ‘r"* ' PSMIdisplalslhezealofthe English natie 

B»honorNMw.rf?ui'’^ confined to words H 

IhSy to" h, 'I; o7 M 

« Beside* the tcneral historians, the Dianes of Delphiiins Gentih 


Peter Antonms and Stephen Infc^surai in the (;reat Collection of Mu 
raton represent the *tateand misfortunes of Home 

It IS supposed by Gnnnone (loin in p 202) that he styled himself 
Rex RomtCi a title unknown to the world since the expufston of Tar 
* nearer inspection has justified tlie reading; of Rex Ramtep 
I^wa an obscure kin^om annexed to tbc crown orHunj^arj 

deciMic part which Frinceasmmed iii the schism 
IS stated by 1 pter dii Puis in a *eparalehi*tory, extracted from Tiithen. 
tic records and iii<erted in the seienth luliime of tlie lut and best 
editmn of hi* friend TIuianu* (P xi p 110—184) 

•1 ^ u mea^iirCi John Gerson, a *tout doctor, was the author or 
Uie charomon The proceediiii,* of the uniiersity of Pan* and lire 
yaiiican church were often prompted by hisndiice and are copiou*tv 
di*plaj wl in bw theolo.ml writinc* of which Le Uerc (BibliotbCqiie 
Oiiome, tom X p 1— 78)has (TiTcn n latunble exlnct John Gerson 
acted an important part in the councils of Pia and Constance 
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their persons tall, their spcais long, sueh as eould 
Mound at a distance In this morass the Roman 
army, after an ineiTcctual struggle, was irrecover- 
ably lost, nor could the body of the emperor e^er 
be found “ Such u as the fate of Deems, in the 
fiftieth year of his age , an accomplished prince, 
actnc in war, and affable in peace,'’ who, together 
%vitli his son, has deserved to be compared, both in 
life and death, with the bnghtest examples of 
ancient virtue ® 

I kction of Gal This fatal blow humbled, for a very 
A 'd 251 insolence of the legions 

Ucccmbcr Tliej appear to have patiently ex- 
pected, and submissivelj obeyed, the decree of the 
senate ubieh regulated the succession to the throne 
From a just regard for the memorj of Decius, the 
impenal title was conferred on Hostiliaiius, liis 
only surviving son, but an equal rank, with more 
effectual power, was granted to Gallos, whose ex- 
perience and ability seemed equal to the great trust 
of guardian to the soung prince and the distressed 
empire * The first care of the new emperor vias to 
deliver the Illynan provinces from the intolerable 
weight of the victorious Goths He 
A D 252. gQjjggnigjj leave in their hands the 
neb fruits of tlieir invasion, an immense booty, 
and, what was still more disgraceful, a great num- 
ber of pnsoners of the highest merit and quality 
Retrevt of the He plentifully supplied their camp 
Gotiu vvitli every convemencj that could 
assuage their angry spirits, or facilitate their so 
much wished for dcpaituie , and be even promised 
to pay tliem annually a large sum of gold, on con- 
dition they should never afterwards infest the 
Homan terntones by their incursions * 

Gaiui" purchases In the age of the Scipios, the most 
nlent o^f*an*'an op"!®"* kings of the earth, vvilo court- 
iiuai tribute. cd the protection of the victonous 
commonwealth, were gratified with such trifling 
presents as could only derive a value from tlie 
band that bestowed them, an ivorj chair, a coarse 
garment of purple, an inconsiderable piece of 
plate, or a quantity of copper coin ^ After the 
w'ealth of nations had centred in Horae, the em- 
perors displayed tbeir greatness, and even their 
policy, by the regular exercise of a stead} and 
moderate liberality towards the alUes of the state 
They relieved the poverty of the barbarians, hon- 
oured tlicir merit, and recompensed their fidelity 
These voluntary marks of bounty were understood 
to flow, not from the fears, but merely from the 
generosit} or the gratitude, of the Homans, and 
whilst presents and subsidies were liberally dis- 

1 1 Ime \entura> to copj from Tacitus (Annal i 64 ) tbe pictureof 
a similar en!;aBeinenl between -i Romm army and German tribe 

a Jariiandcs, c. 18 /osimus I i p 22 Zonans, I in p 027 Aure 
bus Victor 

b Tlie Recii were killed before tlie end of the j ear two hundred and 
saj one since tlie new princes took possession of the consulship on the 
eiisiiint, calends of January 

c Hist Aui,u8t p 223 gises them a sery honourable place among 
the small number of good emperors who reigned between Augustus 
and Diocletian 

d Ha:c ubi Fatres comperere decerniint V'ictor in 

Cxsaribus 

e Zonaras, 1 xii p 628 


tributcd among friends and suppliants, they wcie 
sternly refused to such as claimed them as a debt s 
But this stipulation, of an annual p„,,„hr discon 
payment to a victonous enemy, ap- 
peared without disguise in tbe light of an igno- 
minious tribute, the minds of the Homans were 
not yet accustomed to accept such unequal laws 
from a tribe of barbanans , and tlir piincc, who by 
a necessary concession had probably saved his 
country, became the object of the general rontempt 
and aversion The death of Hostilianns, though it 
happened in the midst of a raging pestilence, w as 
interpreted as the personal crime of Gallus and 
even the defeat of the late emperor was asenbed by 
tlie voice of suspicion to the perfidious counsels of 
Ins haled successor' The tranquillitj which the 
empire enjojed during the first year of his admi- 
nistration,'^ served rather to inflame than to appease 
the public discontent , and, as soon as the appre- 
hensions of war were removed, the infamj of the 
peace was more deeply and more sensibly felt 
But the Homans were irritated to a victon and n 
still higher degree, when tliey dis- 
covered that they had not even se- A D 253 
cured their repose, though at tbe expense of their 
honour The dangerous secret of the w ealtli and 
weakness of the empire had been revealed to the 
world New swarms of barbarians, encouraged by 
the success, and not conceiving themselves bound 
by the obligation, of their brethren, spread devasta- 
tion through the 111} nan provinces, and terror as 
far as the gates of Home The defence of the 
monarch}, which seemed abandoned b} the pu- 
sillanimous emperor, was assumed b} .dSmilianus, 
governor of Pannonia and Macsia , who rallied the 
scattered forces, and revived the fainting spirits of 
tlie troops The barbarians were unexpectedly 
attacked, routed, chased, and pursued beyond tbe 
Danube The victorious leader distnbuted as a 
donative the mone} collected for tbe tnbute, and 
the acclamations of the soldiers proclaimed him 
emperor on the field of battle ' Gallus, who, care- 
less of the general welfare, indulged himself in the 
pleasures of Ital} , was almost in the same instant 
informed of the success, of the rev olt, and of the 
rapid approach, of his aspiring lieutenant He 
advanced to meet him as far as the plains of Spo- 
leto Wlien the armies came in sight of each other, 
the soldiers of Gallus compared the ignominious 
conduct of their sovereign with the gloiy of his 
nval They admired tbe valour of iEmilianus, 
they were attracted by his liberality, for he oficred 
a considerable increase of pay to all deserters 

f A sella, a togn, and a eolden patera of file pounds weight were 
accepted wilhjoymd cntituile by the wealth} kingof Egypt (Li\} 
IXV 11 4 ) Qaina milha tens a weight of copper, in laliie about 
ei,.liteeii pounds sterling, was the usual present made to foreign amba> 
sadors (Livy kkxi 0) 

IT ScL the firmness of a Roman general so late as the time of Alex 
andcrSeierus in the Cxcerpta Le„atiniium, p 25 Edit Louvre 

h For the plague, «ec Jonnndes c 10 and Victor in Cwsaribus 

I These improbable accusations arc alleged by Zosimus, 1 1 p 23 
24 

k Jornandcs, c 19 The Gothic writer at least observed the pcaee 
which ills viUorious countrymen had sworn to Callus 

1 Zosimus, I I p 25,20 in Victor in Casaribus 
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me and proper seat of the successor of St Peter 
In the name of the senate and people, an eloquent 
Roman asserted their desire to co-operate in the 
union of the church, deplored the temporal arid 
spiritual calamities of the long schism, and request- 
ed the protection of France against the arms of the 
king of Naples The answers of Benedict and Gre- 
gory were alike edif}ingand alike deceitful, and, in 
ei adingthe demand of their abdication, the two ni als 
were animated by a common spirit They agreed 
on the necessity of a prcMous interview, but the 
time, the place, and the manner, could never be as- 
certained b} mutual consent. “If the one advances," 
sajs a servant of Gregorj, “ the other 'retreats , the 
one appears an animal fearful of the land, the other 
a creature apprehensive of the water And thus, 
for a short remnant of life and power, will these 
aged priests endanger the peace and^ salvation of 
the Christian world ”* 

Conncii of Pisa chnstian world was at length 

A. D 1409 provoked by their obstinacy and fraud 
they were deserted by their cardinals, who embraced 
each other as friends and colleagues , and their re- 
volt was supported by a numerous assembly of pre- 
lates and ambassadors With equal justice, the 
council of Pisa deposed the popes of Rome and 
Avignon , the conclave was unanimous in the 
choice of Alexander the fifth, and his vacant seat 
was soon filled bj a similar election of Johh the 
twentj -third, the most profligate of mankind But 
instead of extinguishing the schism, the rashness of 
the French and Italians bad given a third pietender 
to the chair of St Peter Such new claims of the 
sj nod and conclav^e were disputed three kings, of 
Germany, Hungarj, and Naples, adhered to the 
cause of Gregory the twelfth , and Benedict the 
thirteenth, himself a Spaniard, w as acknowledged 
by the devotion and patriotism of that powerful na- 
tion The rash proceedings of Pisa were corrected 
Council of cbn. by the council of Constance , the em- 
A d’ peror Sigismond acted a conspicuous 
1414-1418 part as the advocate or protector of 
the catholic church , and the number and weight of 
civil and ecclesiastical members might seem to con- 
stitute the states-general of Europe Of the three 
popes, John the twentj -third was the first victim , 
he fled and was brought back a pnsoner tlie most 


Aretinu,. one of the m ivera of Watsic leacnic 
in Italj , who after serving' manj years as secretary in tho Rom: 
TOurt retired to the honourable oflice of chancellor of the renuhlic i 
Florcnre (Fabric Bibliot mcdii jEvi, tom i p 2901 Unfant Iv 
given the version of this curious epistle (Concile de Pise, toSi , p l. 

1 1 cannot 01 erlook this great national cause which was viLOronsI 
raain ained by the Ent.l,.h ambassadois againrt tho« of^’S 
The latter contended, tliat Christendom wvi r^ntialK distributed iiti 
the four great nations and votes, of Italy Ger^nv pLnr. ' 

and tliat the deoer kingdoms (such as Eii land r? 

were comprehended under one or rtfer of these*^™! d^v 

Inlands or w&uS to- U 

head should be considered as a fillh and co ordmaie 'f™ “ 
are decorated with eisht roA"il croiin« •»!>/) a ^ Britij 

four or five languages En l sli VV^ elf ^««f™jnaUd li 

The greater island fSom norU. tr^uU^iSu^'-oM^'^^^^^ 


scatidalous charges were suppressed , the v icar of 
Chnst was only accused of piracy, murder, rape, 
sodomy, and incest , and after subscribing liis own 
condemnation, he expiated in prison the impru- 
dence of trusting Ills person to a free city bey ond 
the Alps Gregory the twelfth, whose obedience 
was reduced to the narrow precincts of Rimini, de- 
scended with more honour from the throne, and his 
ambassador convened the session, in which he re- 
nounced the title and authonty of law ful pope To 
vanquish the obstinacy of Benedict the thirteenth or 
his adherents, the emperor in person undertook a 
journey from Constance to Perpignan The kings 
of Castille, Arragon, Navarre, and Scotland, ob- 
tained an equal and hononrable treaty, with the 
concarrence of the Spaniards, Benedict was de- 
posed by the council, but the harmless old man 
was left in a solitary castle to excommunicate twice 
each day the rebel kingdoms which had deserted his 
cause After thus eradicating the remains of the 
schism, the synod of Constance proceeded with slow 
and cautious steps to elect the sovereign of Rome 
and the head of the church On this momentons 
occasion, the college of twenty -three cardinals was 
fortified with thirty deputies, six of whom were 
chosen in each of the five great nations of Christen- 
dom, the Italian, the German, the French, the 
Spanish, and the English ^ the interference of 
strangers was softened by their generous preference 
of an Italian and a Roman , and the tietiion of 
hereditary, as well as personal, merit Martin v 
of Otho Colonna recommended him to the conclave. 
Rome accepted with joy and obedience the noblest 
of her sons, the ecclesiastical state was defended 
by his powerful family, and the elevation of Martin 
the fifth is the mra of the restoration and cstahbsh- 
ment of the popes in the Vatican s 
The royal prerogative of coining money, which 
had been exercised near three hundred years by the 
^ senate, vvas/isf resumed by Martin Martm v 
the fifth,** and his image and super- ^ ® 
scnption introduce the series of the papal ineddlb 
Of his two immediate successors, Eu- Eutemus u 
genius the fourth was the last pope ^ ® 
expelled by the tumults of the Roman people," 
and Nicholas the fifth, the last who Nichnhv v 
was importuned by the presence of a ^ 


»"‘.'®'^6eUiiiS the teslimony of Bartliolcmy de Glmviltc (A D 
1360 } who reckons onlv four chnstiao kingdoms 1 of Rome 2 of 
^Dstantmople, 3 of Ireland, wliicli had been transferred to the En hsh 
bnt'?h?v ’ Our countrymen prevailed in the loimcil! 

Henry V added much weight to their argnmeiils 
Tlie adTN<e pleadings were found at Convtanee by Sir Robert VVinw. 
field, ambassador from Henrv VIII to the emperor Maximilian I and 
by liim pnnted in 1517 at Louvain From a Lejnvie MS tlinv aro 
more correctly publiah-d in the Collection of Von Scr Hardt lomT 

ISnL tl™ V447 4 M Ac®} ‘ Con 

andilc^nre bj a protestant minister M Unfan^” ho retired 

min. in. Bmoim an Iial.aa^ tat I*uii4«?taSd itaTlta 
the -ries is rttlored from more rereiit coma ' * 

* Decides the Xi^csof Euireniufi IV ta i a 

F S69 and lorn xxv p 25fi)theD,ar Jo^aul PrtmVaTdM^^^^^^ 
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Last reroit of Kotnan emperor ^ I The conflict of 
nome, Eugeuius, ^\lth tlic fathers of Basil, 
Mill 29- and the weight or apprehension of a 
October 26 cxcise, imboldcncd and provoked 

the Bomans to usurp the temporal government of 
the citj They rose in arms, elected seien goiern- 
ors of the republic, and a constable of the capitol, 
imprisoned the pope's nephew besieged his person 
in the palace , and shot volleys of arrows into his 
bark as he escaped down the Tiber in the habit of 
a monk But he still possessed in the castle of St 
Angelo a faithful garrison and a train of artillery 
tlicir batteries incessantly thundered on the city, 
and a bullet more dexterously pointed broke don n 
the barricade of the bridge, and scattered with a 
single shot the heroes of the republic Their con- 
stanc} was exhausted by a rebellion of flic months 
Under the tyranny of thcGhibclinc nobles, the wisest 
patriots regretted the dominion of the chuich , and 
their repentance was unanimous and clfcrtual The 
troops of St Peter again occupied the capitol , the 
magistrates departed to their homes, the most guilty 
were executed or exiled, and the legate, t the 
head of two thousand foot and four thousand horse, 
was saluted as the fatlicr of the citj The synods 
of Ferrara and Florence, the fear pr resentment 
of Eugenius, prolonged his absence , he was rccciv* 
cd by a submissive people , but the pontilT under- 
stood from the acclamations of his triumphal entiy, 
that to secure their loyalty and his own repose, he 
must grant w ithout delay the abolition of the odious 
excise II Borne tvas restored, adorned, and en- 
lightened, by the peaceful reign of Nicholas the 
fifth In the midst of these laudable occupations, 
the pope was alarmed by the approach 
of Frederic the third of Austna, 
though his fears could not bo justified 
by the character or the power of the 
imperial candidate After drawing 
his military force to the metropolis, and imposing 
the best security of oaths' and treaties, Nicholas 
received with a smiling countenance the faithful 
adtocate and vassal of the church So tame were 
the times, so feeble was the Austrian, that the pomp 
of his coronation was accomplished with order and 
harmony but the superfluous honour was so dis- 
graceful to an independent nation, that his succes- 
sors have excused themselves from the toilsome 
pilgrimage to the Vatican, and rest their imperial 
title on tlic choice of the electors of Germany 

The.taiute8i.nd ^ remarJ^ed, with pnde 

gjraronieut of and pleasure, that the king of the Bo- 
mans, after passing w ith a slight salute 
the cardinals and prelates who met him at the gate, 
distinguished the dress and person of the senator of 

Jratet'Eu^enm^V •'“'■the revolt of the Roman. 

8^1 sneak.'’thi l»nL who lived at the time and on the 

popnffr Jyrannj ® "fra'd of pnestlyand 

by Lenhnt tConc.le 

atlor in ihit «tplenaid wenc * S>jlvius aspectHor and , 

'{Pno!!«fl on the emperor by the pope,), re 

iu.%hrolneSt tolt.?„T^^^ 'It )* ) anil ^nea. 

. no ouject. to this new demand, could not forrace, tliat in a 


Last coronation 
Ufa German cui 
peror, Frederic 




A D 1453 
March 18 


; Borne , and in tins last farewell, the pageants of the 
I empire and the republic were clasped in a fnendly 
j embrace "* According to the laws of Borne," her 
I first magistrate was required to be a doctor of laws, 
an alien, of a place at least forty miles from the city , 
with who^e inhabitants he must not be connected in 
the third canonical degree of blood or alliance The 
election was annual a severe scrutiny was insti- 
tuted into the conduct of the departing senator , 
nor could he be recalled to the same ofllcc till after 
the expiration of two jears A liberal salarj of 
three thousand florins was assigned for his expense 
and reward , and his public appearance represent- 
ed the majesty of the republic His robes were of 
gold brocade or crimson velvet, or in tlic summer 
season of a lighter silk , he bore in his hand an 
nory sceptre , the sound of trumpets announced his 
approach , and his solemn steps were preceded at 
least by four lictors or attendants, whose icd 
wands were cniclopcd with bands or streamers of 
the golden colour or In cry of the city His oath in 

the capitol proclaims his right and dutj, to obsene 
and assert the laws, to control the proud, to protect 
the poor, and to exercise justice and mercy within 
the extent of his junsdiction I n these useful func- 
tions he was assisted by three learned strangers, 
the i\ro collatei als, and the judge of criminal ap- 
peals their frequent tnals of robberies, rapes, and 
murders, aic attested bj the laws, and the weak- 
ness of these laws connnes at the licentiousness of 
private feuds and armed associations for mutual 
defence But the senator was confined to the ad- 
ministration of justice the capitol, the treasurj, 
and the gosernment of the citj, and its terntorj, 
were intrusted to the three conset vatoi s, who were 
changed four times in each jear the militia of the 
thirteen regions assembled under the banners of 
their respcctisc chiefs, or capot tom , and the first of 
these was disbnguished by the name and dignilj of 
the pi lor The popular legislature consisted of the 
secret and the common councils of tlic Bomans 
The former was composed of the magistrates and 
their immediate predecessors, with some fiscal and 
legal officers, and three classes of thirteen, twenty- 
six, and forty counsellors , amounting in the whole 
to about one hundred and twentj persons In the 
common council all male citizens had a right to 
vote , and the value of their privilege was enhanced 
by the care with which any foreigners were pre- 
vented from usurping the title and character of Bo- 
mans The tumult of a democracy was checked by 
wise and jealous precautions except the magis- 
trates, none could propose a question , none were 
permitted to speak, except from an open pulpit or 
tnbunal, all disorderly acclamations were sup- 
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pressed , the sense of the majority -was decided by 
a secret ballot , and their decrees were promulgated 
in tlie lenerable name of the Roman senate and 
people It would not be easy to assign a period in 
which this tbeorj of goiernment has been reduced 
to accurate and constant practice, since the esta- 
blishment of order has been gradually connected 
with the decay of liberty But m the year one 
thousand five hundred and eighty, the ancient sta- 
tutes were collected, methodized in three books, 
and adapted to present use, under the pontificate, 
" '*4ind with the approbation, of Gregory the thirteenth ® 
- This cimI and criminal code is the modern law of the 
i ejtj , and, if the popular assemblies have been 
abolished, a foreign senator, with the three conser- 
vators, still resides in the palace of the capitol p The 
policy of the Cffisars has been repeated by the 
popes , and the bishop of Rome alTectcd to main- 
tain the form of a republic, while he reigned with 
the absolute powers of a temporal, as well as spi- 
ritual, monarch 

Connpiracy of R IS an obvious truth, that the times 

a*i>T 453 suited to extraordinary cha- 

January 9 ractcrs, and that the genius of Cram 
well or Retz might now expire in obscurity The 
political enthusiasm of Rienzi had exalted him to a 
throne , the same enthusiasm, in the next century, 
conducted his imitator to the gallows The birth 
of Stephen Porcaro was noble, his reputation spot- 
less, his tongue was armed with eloquence, his 
mind was enlightened with learning, and he as- 
pired, beyond the aim of vulgar ambition, to free 
his country and immortalize his name The domi- 
nion of priests IS most odious to a liberal spirit , 
every scruple was removed by the recent knowledge 
of the fable and forgery of Constantine’s donation , 
Petrarch was now the oracle of the Italians , and as 
often as Porcaro reiolved the ode which describes 
the patriot and hero of Rome, he applied to himself 
the visions of the prophetic bard His first tnal of 
the popular feelings was at tlie funeral of Eugenms 
the fourth in an elaborate speech be called the 
Romans to liberty and arms , and they listened with 
apparent pleasure, till Porcaro was interrupted and 
answered by a grave advocate, who pleaded for tlie 
chnrch and state By every law the seditious orator 
was guilty of treason, but the benevolence of the 
new pontiff, who viewed his character with pity and 
esteem, attempted by an bononrable ofiice to convert 
the patriot into a friend The inflexible Roman re- 
turaed from Anagni with an increabe of repatahoa 
and zeal , and, on the first opportunity, the games 
of the place Navona, he tried to inflame the casual 
dispute of some boys and mechanics into a general 
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nsing of the people Yet the humane Nicholas was 
still averse to accept the forfeit of his life , and the 
traitor was remov ed from the scene of temptation to 
Bologna, with a liberal allowance for his support, 
and the easy obligation of presenting bimself each 
day before the governor of the city But Porcaro had 
learned from the younger Brutus, that with tyrants 
no faith or gratitude should be observed the exile 
declaimed against the ai bitrary sentence , a party 
and a conspiracy were gradually formed. Ins ne- 
phew, a daring youth, assembled a band of volun- 
teers , and on the appointed evening a feast was 
prepared at his bouse for the friends of the republic 
Their leader, who had escaped from Bologna, ap- 
peared among them in a robe of purple and gold 
bis voice, his countenance, Ins gestures, bespoke the 
man who had devoted Ins life or death to the glo- 
rious cause In a studied oration, he expatiated 
on the motives and the means of their enterprise 
the name and liberties of Rome the sloth and pride 
of their ecclesiastical tyrants , the active or passive 
consent of their fellow-citizens , three hundred sol- 
diers, and four hundred exiles, long exercised in 
arms or in wrongs, the licence of revenge to edge 
their swords, and a million of ducats to reward their 
victory It would be easy, (he said,) on the next 
day, the festival of the Epiphany, to seize the pope 
and his cardinals, before the doors, or at the altar, 
of St Peter’s , to lead them in chains under the 
walls of St Angelo , to extort by the threat of their 
instant death a surrender of the oasfle , to ascend 
the vacant capitol , to nng the alarm-bell , and to 
restore in a popular assembly the ancient republic 
of Rome While he triumphed, he wms already 
betrayed, the senator, with a strong guard, invested 
the bouse, the nephew of Porcaro cut Ins way 
through the crowd, but the unfortunate Stephen 
was drawn from a chest, lamenting that his enemies 
had anticipated by three hours the execntion of bis 
design After such manifest and repeated guilt, 
even the mercy of Nicholas was silent Porcaro, 
and nine of Jus accomplices, were hanged without 
the benefit of the sacraments , and amidst the fears 
and invectives of the papal court, the Romans pitied, 
and almost applauded, these martyrs of their coun- 
trj' ’ But their applause was mute, their pity inef- 
fectual, their liberty for ever extinct, and, if they 
have since nsen in a vacancy of the throne or a 
scarcity of bread, snch accidental tumults may be 
found in the bosom of the most abject servitude 
But the independence of the nobles 
which was fomented by discord, sail 
vived the freedom of the commons 
which must be founded in union 1 pnvilege of 
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rapine and oppression tvas long maintained the 
barons of Rome , their houses were a fortress and a 
sanctuary and the ferocious train of banditti and 
criminals whom they protected from the law, repaid 
the hospitality with the service of their swords and 
daggers The private interest of the pontiffs, or 
their nephews, sometimes involved them in these 
domestic feuds Under the rcignof Sivtusthe fourth, 
Rome was distracted by the battles and sieges of 
the nval houses after the conflagration of his pa- 
lace, the protonotary Colonna was tortured and 
beheaded , and Savelli, his captive fnend, was mur- 
dered on the spot, for refusing to join in the accla- 
mations of the victorious Ursini ' But the pdpes no 
longer trembled in the Vatican they had strength to 
command, if they had resolution to claims the obe- 
dience of their subjects , and the strangers, who ob- 
served these partial disorders, admired the easy taxes 
and wise administration of the ecclesiastical state * 
Tiiepopesaeniiire The spintoal thunders of the Vatican 
rai“oiI°«f Rome depend on the force of opinion , and if 
A D 1500 tliatopinionbe supplanted by reason or 

passion, the sound may idly waste itself in the air , 
and the helpless pnest is exposed to the brutal vio- 
lence of a noble or plebeian adversary But after 
their return from Av ignon, the kej s of St Peter vv ere 
guarded by the sword of St Paul Rome vv as com- 
manded by an impregnable citadel the use of can- 
non IS a powerful engine against popular seditions 
a regular force of cavalry and infantry was enlisted 
under the banners of the pope his ample revenues 
supplied the resources of war, and, from the ex- 
tent of bis domain, he could bring dow n on a re- 
bellious city an army of hostile neighbours and 
loyal subjects * Since the union of the duchies of 
Ferrara and Urbino, the ecclesiastical state extends 
from the Mediterranean to the Adriatic, and from 
the confines of Naples to the banks of the Po , and 
as early as the sixteenth century, the greater part of 
that spacious and fruitful country acknowledged 
the lawful claims and temporal sovereignty of the 
Roman pontiffs Their claims were readily deduced 
from the genuine, or fabulous, donations of the 
darker ages the successive steps of their final set- 
tlement would engage us too far in the transactions 
of Italy, and even of Europe , the crimes of Alex- 
ander the sixth, the martial operations of Julius the 
second, and the liberal policy of Leo the tenth, a 
theme winch has been adorned by the pens of the 
noblest historians of the times “ In the first period 
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of their conquests, till the expedition of Charles the 
eighth, the popes might successfully wrestle with 
the adjacent princes and states, whose militaiy force 
was equal, or inferior, to their own But as soon 
as the monarchs of France, Germany , and Spain, 
contended with gigantic arms for the dominion of 
Italy, they supplied with art the deficiency of 
strength , and concealed, in a laby nnth of wars and 
treaties, their aspiring views, and the immortal 
hope of chasing the barbarians beyond the Alps 
The nice balance of the Vatican was often subverted 
by the soldiers of the north and west, who w ere 
united under the standard of Charles the liRh 
the feeble and fluctuating policy of Clement the^ 
seventh exposed his person and dominions to the 
conqueror , and Rome was abandoned seven months 
to a lawless army, more cruel and rapacious than 
the Goths and Vandals * After this severe lesson, 
the popes contracted their ambition, which was al- 
most satisfied, resumed the character of a common 
parent, and abstained from all oflcnsivc hostilities, 
except in a hasty quarrel, when the vicar of Christ 
and the Turkish sultan were armed at the same 
time against the kingdom of Naples ’ The French 
and Germans at length withdrew from the field of 
battle Milan, Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, and the 
sea-coast of Tuscany, were firmly posscbscd by the 
Spaniards , and it became tlicir interest to maintain 
the peace and dependence of Italy , which continued 
almost without disturbance from the middle of the 
sixteenth to the opening of the eighteenth century 
The Vatican was swayed and protected by the reli- 
gious policy of the catholic king his prejudice and 
interest disposed him in every dispute to support the 
prince against the people , and instead of the en- 
couragement, the aid, and the asylum, w Inch they ob- 
tained from the adjacent states, the friends of liberty, 
or the enemies of law, were enclosed on all sides 
within the iron circle of despotism The long habits 
of obedience and education subdued the turbulent 
spirit of the nobles and commons of Rome The ba- 
rons forgot the arms and factions of their ancestors, 
and insensibly became the servants of luxury andgo- 
V ernment Instead of maintaining a crow d of tenants 
and followers, the produce of their estates w as con- 
sumed in the private expenses, which multiply the 
pleasures, and diminish the power, of the lord* 
The Colonna and Ursini vied with each other in the 
decoration of their palaces and chapels , and their 
antique splendour was rivalled or surpassed by the 
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sudden opulence of the papal families In Rome 
the voice of freedom and discord is no longer heard , 
and instead of the foaming torrent, a smooth and 
stagnant lake reflects the image of idleness and 
servitude 

Theeccte.«t.rai ^ chnstian, a philosopher,* and a 
sovernment patnot, Will be equally scandalized by 
the temporal kingdom of the clergy , and the local 
majesty of Rome, the remembrance of her consuls 
and triumphs, may seem to imbitter the sense, and 
aggravate the shame, of her slaveiy If ive calmly 
weigh the merits and defects of the ecclesiastical 
government, it may he praised in its present state, 
as a mild, decent, and tranquil system, exempt from 
the dangers of minonty, the sallies of youth, the ex- 
penses of luxury, and the calamities of war But 
these advantages arc overbalanced hy a frequent, 
perhaps a septennial, election of a sovereign, who 
IS seldom a native of the country the reign of a 
youriff statesman of threescore, in the decline of his 
life and abilities, without hope to accomplish, and 
without children to inherit, the labours of his tran- 
sitory reign The successful candidate is drawn 
from the church, and even the convent, from the 
mode of education and life the most adverse to rea- 
son, humanity, and freedom In the trammels of 
servile faith, he has learned to believe because it is 
absurd, to revere all that is contemptible, and to de- 
spise whatev er might deserve the esteem of a rational 
being , to punish error as a crime, to reward mor- 
tification and celibacy as the first of virtues { to 
place the saints of the kalendar’’ above the heroes 
of Rome and the sages of Athens , and to consider 


the missal, or the crueifix, as more useful instruments 
than the plough or the loom In the office of nuncio, 
or the rank of cardinal, he may acquire some know- 
ledge of the world, but the primitive stain will ad- 
here to his mind and manners, from study and 
experience be may suspect the mystery of his pro- 
fession , blit the sacerdotal artist will imbibe some 
portion of the bigotry which he inculcates The 
genius of Sixtus the fifth' burst from „ . ,, 
the gloom of a Franciscan cloister In ad 
a reign of five years, he exterminated 
the outlaws and banditti, abolished the profane 
sanctuaries of Rome,^ formed a naval and military 
force, restored and emulated the monuments of an- 
tiquity, and after a liberal use and large increase 
of the revenue, left five millions of crowns in the 
castle of St Angelo But his justice was sullied 
with cruelty, his activity was prompted by the am- 
bition of conquest, after his decease, the abuses 
revived , the treasure was dissipated , he entailed 
on posterity thirty-five new taxes and the venality 
of offices , and, after his death, his statue was de- 
molished by an ungrateful or an injured people ' 
The wild and original character of Sixtus the fifth 
stands alone in the series of the pontiffs the 
maxims and effects of their temporal government 
may be collected from the positive and comparative 
view of the arts and philosophy, the agriculture and 
trade, the wealth and population, of the ecclesias- 
tical state For myself, it is my wish to depart in 
charity with all mankind, nor am I willing, in these 
last moments, to offend even the pope and clergy of 
Rome^ ’ 
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P» aspect of the i mns of Rome in the fifteenth cen- 
tury — Four causes of decay and disti iic/ton — 
— Example of the Coliseum — Renovation of the 
city — Conclusion of the whole wo) k 

View anfl die- EugCmuS the 

course of Fog fourth, two of liis ser\ ants, the learned 
CpiS?™e hi'i. Poggius® and a friend, ascended the 
A D M30 Capitohne hill , reposed themselves 
among the ruins of columns and temples , and 
viewed from that commanding spot the wide and 
various prospect of desolation'’ The place and 
the object gaie ample scope for moralizing on the 
vicissitudes of fortune, which spares neither man 
nor the proudest of his works, which buries empires 
and cities in a common grave , and it was agreed, 
that in proportion to her former greatness, the fall 
of Pome was the more awful and deplorable “ Her 
primaeval state, such as she might appear in a re* 
mote age, when Evander entertained the stranger 
of Troj,« has been delineated by the fancy of Vir* 
gil This Tarpcian rock was then a savage and 
solitary thicket in the time of tlic poet, it was 
crowned with the golden roofs of a temple , the 
temple is overthrown, the gold has been pillaged, tlie 
wheel of fortune has accomplished her revolution, 
and the sacred ground is again disfigured n ith thorns 
and brambles The lull of the capitol, on which 
we sit, was formerly the head of the Roman empire, 
the citadel of the earth, the terror of kings , illus- 
trated by the footsteps of so many triumphs, en- 
riched with the spoils and tributes of so many 
nations This spectacle of the world, how is it 
fallen' how changed! how defaced' the path of 
victory IS obliterated by vines, and the benches 
of the senators are concealed by a dunghill Cast 
your eyes on the Palatine lull, and seek among 
the shapeless and enormous fragments, the marble 
theatre, the obelisks, the colossal statues, the porti- 
coes of Nero’s palace survey the other lulls of the 
city, the vacant space is interrupted only by ruins 
and gardens The forum of the Roman people, 
where they assembled to enact their laws and elect 
their magistrates, is now enclosed for the cultivation 
of potherbs, or thrown open for the reception of 
swine and bufialocs The public and priiate edi- 
fices that were founded for eternity, he prostrate, 
naked, and broken, like the limbs of a mighty giant, 
and the ruin is the more visible, from the stupend- 
ous relics that have survived the injuries of time and 
fortune 

Ills description These relics are minutely desenbed 
of the rums jjy Poggius, One of the first w ho raised 


his eyes from the monuments of legendary , to those 
of classic, superstition 1 Besides a bridge, an 
arch, a sepulchre, and the pyramid of Ccstius, he 
could discern, of the age of the republic, a double 
row of vaults, in the salt-oflice of the capitol, which 
were inscribed with the name and munificence of 
Catullus 2 Eleven temples were visible in some 
degree, from the perfect form of the pantheon, to 
the three arches and a marble column of the temple 
of Peace, which Vespasian erected after the civil 
wars and the Jewish triumph 3 Of the number, 
which he rashly defines, of seven theirntr, or public 
baths, none were sufllcicntly entire to represent tlib'^ 
use, and distribution of the several parts but iliosei, 
of Diocletian and Antoninus Caracalla still retained 
the titles of the founders, and astonished the curi- 
ous spectator, who, in observing tlicir solidity and 
extent, the v aricty of marbles, the size and multitude 
of the columns, compared the labour and expense 
w ilh the use and importance Of the baths of Con- 
stantine, of Alexander, of Domitian, or rather of 
Titus, some vestige might yet be found 4 The 
triumphal arches of Titus, Severus, and Constan- 
tine, were entire, both the structure and the inscrip- 
tions , a falling fragment was honoured with the 
name of Trajan and two arches, still extant, in 
the Flaminian way, have been ascribed to the baser 
memory of Faustina and Gallicnus 5 After the 
wonder of the Coliseum, Poggius might have over- 
looked a small amphitheatre of brick, most probably 
for the use of the pnetorian camp * the theatres of 
Marccllus and Pompey were occupied in a great 
measure by public and private buildings, and in 
the Circus Agonalis and Maximus, little more than 
the situation and the form could be investigated 
G The columns of Trajan and Antonine were still 
erect but the Egyptian obelisks were broken or 
buned A people of gods and heroes, the work- 
manship of art, w as reduced to one equestrian figure 
of gilt brass, and to five marble statues, of which 
the most conspicuous were the two horses of Phidias 
an I Praxiteles 7 The two mausoleums or sepul- 
chres of Augustus and Hadrian could not totally be 
lost , but tbe former was only visible as a mound of 
earth , and the latter, the rustic of St Angelo, had 
acquired the name and appearance of a modern for- 
tress With the addition of some separate and 
nameless columns, such were the remains of the 
ancient city for the marks of a more recent stroc- 
tuie might be detected in the walls, which formed 
a circumference of ten miles, included three bun- 
dled and seventy-nine turrets, and opened into the 
country by thirteen gates 
This melancholy picture was drawn 
above nine hundred years after the fall “f Romf 
of the western empire, and even of the Gothic king- 
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dom of Italy A long penod of distress and anar 
cbj, in winch empire, and arts, and riches, had mi- 
grated from the banks of the Tiber, was incapable 
of restoring or adorning the city , and as all that is 
human must retrograde if it do not advance, every 
successive age must have hastened the ruin of the 
works of antiquity To measure the progress of 
deca}', and to ascertain, at each sera, the state of 
each ediGce, would he an endless and useless la- 
bour, and I shall content myself with two observa- 
tions, which will introduce a short inquiry into the 
general causes and effects I Two hundred years 
’before the eloquent complaint of Poggius, an anony- 
’'-rmous writer composed a description of Rome ^ His 
Ignorance may repeat the same objects under strange 
and fabulous names Yet this barbarous topogra- 
pher had eyes and ears, he could observe the visible 
remains, he could listen to the tradition of the peo- 
ple, and he distinctly enumerates seven theatres, 
elcien baths, twelve arches, and eighteen palaces, 
of which many had disappeared before the time 
of Poggius It IS apparent, that many stately 
monuments of antiquity survived till a late period, s 
and that the principles of destruction acted with 
vigorous and increasing energy in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries 2 The same reflection 
must be applied to the three last ages, and we 
should vainly seek the Septizonium of Severus ,•* 
which IS celebrated by Petrarch and the antiqua- 
rians of the sixteenth century While the Roman 
edifices were still entire, the first blows, however 
weighty and impetuous, were resisted by the soli- 
dity of the mass and the harmonj' of the parts , but 
theslightcst touch would precipitate the fragments of 
arches and columns, that already nodded to their fall 

Four ciuses of After a diligent inquiry, I can dis- 
destruction r ^ ^ 

cern tour principal causes of the ruin 

of Rome, which continued to operate in a period of 
more than a thousand years I The injuries of time 
and nature II The hostile attaeks'of the barba- 
rians and ehnstians III The use and abuse of 
the materials And, IV The domestic quarrels of 
the Romans 

t ^ The art of man IS able to construct 

monuments far more permanent than 
the narrow span of Ins own existence yet these 
monuments, like himself, are perishable and frail 
and in the boundless annals of time, his life and his’ 
labours must equally be measured as a fleeting mo- 

reftrln. «d. quTmonuUnta q 

itro modulo recenset non temporibus Roms aupererant 

nnSn^tu^SM P«b„*bad 

chtiribe, anS hnlv nlacoVof ’{''t »und t.„ 

I puiidinf^, espect- 


ment Of a simple and solid edifice, it is not easy 
however to circumscribe the duration As the won- 
ders of ancient days, the pyramids* attracted the 
curiosity of the ancients a hundred generations, 
the leaves of autumn,'^ have dropt into the grave, 
and after the fall of the Pharaohs and Ptolemies, the 
Caesars and caliphs, the same pyramids stand erect 
and unshaken above the floods of the Nile A com- 
plex figure of various and minute parts is more ac- 
cessible to injury and decay, and the silent lapse 
of time is often accelerated by hum- hiirritanes and 
canes and earthquakes, by fires and earthquakes, 
inundations The air and earth have doubtless 
been shaken , and the lofty turrets of Rome have 
tottered from their foundations , but the seven bills 
do not appear to be placed on the great cavities of 
the globe , nor has the city, in any age, been ex- 
posed to the convulsions of nature, which, in the 
climate of Antioch, Lisbon, or Lima, have crumbled 
in a few moments the works of ages 
into dust. Fire is the most powerful 
agfent of life and death the rapid mischief may be 
kindled and propagated by the industry or negli- 
gence of mankind , and every period of the Roman 
annals is marked by the repetition of similar ca- 
lamities A memorable conflagration, the guilt or 
misfortune of Nero's reign, continued, though with 
unequal fury, either six or nine days * Innumerable 
buildings, crow ded in close and crooked streets, sup- 
plied perpetual fuel for the flames , and when they 
ceased, four only of the fourteen regions were left 
entire , three were totally destroyed, and seven were 
deformed by the relics of smoking and lacerated 
edifices "> In the full meridian of empire, the me- 
tropolis arose with fresh beauty from her ashes , yet 
the memory of the old deplored their irreparable 
losses, the arts of Greece, the trophies of victory, 
the monuments of primitive or fabulous antiquity 
In the days of distress and anarchy, every wound is 
mortal, every fall irretrievable , nor can the damage 
be restored either by the public care of government, 
or the activity of private interest Yet two causes 
may be alleged, which render the calamity of fire 
more destructive to a flourishing than a decayed 
city 1 The more combustible materials of brick, 
timber, and metals, are first melted or consumed ,’ 
but the flames may play without injury or effect on 
the naked walls, and massy arches, that have been 
despoiled of their ornaments 2 It is among the 
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common and plebeian habitations, that a miscbiev 
ous spark is most easily blown to a conflagration , 
but as soon as the} are devoured, the greater edi- 
fices which have resisted or escaped, are left as so 
many islands in a state of solitude and safety 
. . From her situation, Rome is exposed 

luundstioui 

to the danger of frequent inundations 
Without excepting the Tiber, the rivers that de- 
scend from either side of the Apennine have a short 
and irregular course a shallow stream in the sum- 
mer heats , an impetuous torrent, when it is sn died, 
in the summer or winter, by the fall of rain, and the 
melting of snows When the current is repelled 
from the sea by adverse winds, when the ordinary 
bed IS inadequate to the weight of waters, they rise 
above the banks, and overspread, without limits or 
control, the plains and cities of the adjacent coun- 
try Soon after the tnumph of the first Punic war, 
the Tiber was increased by unusual rams , and the 
inundation, surpassing all former measure of time 
and place, destroyed all the buildings that were 
situate below the hills of Rome According to the 
variety of ground, the same mischief was produced 
by diiferent means, and the edifices were either 
swept away by the sodden impulse, or dissolved and 
undermined by the long continuance, of the Hood " 
Under the reign of Augustus, the same calamity 
was renewed the lawless nver overturned the pa- 
laces and temples on its banks and, after the la- 
bours of the emperor in cleansing and widening the 
bed that was encumbered with roins,i’ the vigilance 
of his successors was exercised bj similar dangers 
and designs The project of diverting into new 
channels the Tiber itself, or some of the dependent 
streams, was long opposed by superstition and local 
interests , i nor did the use compensate the toil and 
cost of the tardy and imperfect execution The ser- 
vitude of rivers is the noblest and most important 
victory which man has obtained over the licentious- 
ness of nature,' and if such were the ravages of 
the Tiber under a firm and active government, what 
could oppose, or who can enumerate, the injuries 
of the city, after the fall of the western empire^ A 
remedy was at length produced hy the evil itself 
the accumulation of rubbish, and the earth that has 
been washed down from the hills, is supposed to 
have elevated the plain of Rome fourteen or fifteen 
feet, perhaps, above the ancient level ,* and the 
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modem city is less accessible to the attacks of the 
river ' 

II The crowd of wnters of every n Ti,e hostile 
nation, who impute the destruction of 

, _ ' barbarians and 

the Roman monuments to the Goths chnstiana. 

and the chnstians, have neglected to inquire how 
far they were animated bj a hostile principle, and 
how far they possessed the means and the leisure to 
satiate their enmity In tlio preceding volumes of 
this History, I hav c'dcscribcd the tnumph of bar- 
barism and religion , and I can only resume, in a 
few words, their real or imaginary connexion with 
the ruin of ancient Rome Our fancy may create, 
or adopt, a pleasing romance, that the Goths and 
Vandals sallied from Scandinavia, ardent to avenge 
the flight of Odin to break the chains, and to 
chastise the oppressors, of mankind, that they 
wished to bum the records of classic literature, and 
to found their national architecture on the broken 
members of the Tuscan and Corinthian orders But 
in simple truth, the northern conquerors were nei- 
ther sufficiently savage, nor sufficiently refined, to 
entertain such aspiring ideas of destruction and 
revenge The shepherds of Scythia and Germany 
had been educated in the armies of the empire, 
whose discipline they acquired, and whose weak- 
ness they invaded , w ith the familiar use of the Latin 
tongue, they had learned to reverence the name and 
titles of Rome, and, though incapable of emulating, 
they were more inclinod to admire, than to abolish, 
the arts and studies of a brighter penod In the 
transient possession of a rich and unresisting capi- 
tal, the soldiers of Alanc and Gcnscric w ere stimu- 
lated by the passions of a vuctonous army , amidst 
the wanton indulgence of lust or craelty, portable 
wealth was the object of their search nor could 
they derive cither pndc or pleasure from the un- 
profitable reflection, that they had battered to the 
ground the works of the consuls and Caesars Their 
moments were indeed precious, the Goths eva- 
cuated Rome on the sixth,* the Vandals on the 
fifteenth, day ,r and, though it be far more difficult 
to build than to destroy, their hasty assault would 
have made a slight impression on the solid piles of 
anUquity W e may remember, that both Alane and 
Gensenc affected to spare the buildings of the city , 
that they subsisted in strength and beauty under the 
xuspicious government of Theodonc ,* and that the 
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momentary resentment of Totila * was disarmed by 
bis own temper and the advice of his fnends and 
enemies From these innocent barbarians, the re- 
proach maj be transferred to the catholics of Rome 
The statues, altars, and houses of the daemons, were 
an abomination in their eyes , and in the absolute 
command of the city, they might labour with zeal and 
perseverance to erase the idolatry of their ancestors 
The demolition of the temples in the east affords 
to them an example of conduct, and to us an argu- 
ment of belief , and it is probable, that a portion of 
guilt or merit may be imputed with justice to the 
Roman proseljtes Yet their abhorrence was con- 
fined to the monuments of heathen superstition, 
and the ciiil structures that were dedicated to the 
business or pleasure of society might be preserved 
without injury or scandal The change of religion 
was accomplished, not by a popular tumult, but by 
the decrees of the emperors, of the senate, and of 
time Of the Christian hierarchy, the bishops of Rome 
were commonly the most prudent and least fanatic 
nor can any positive charge be opposed to the meri- 
tonous act of saving and converting the majestic 
structure of the pantheon ° 

III Theiisemd valuc of any object that 

supplies the wants or pleasures of 
mankind, is compounded of its sub- 
stance and its form, of the materials and the manu- 
facture Its price must depend on the number of 
persons bj whom it may be acquired and used , on 
the extent of the market, and consequently on the 
ease or difliculty of lemote exportation, according 
to the nature of the commodity, its local situation, 
and the temporary circumstances of the world The 
barbarian conquerors of Rome usurped in a moment 
the toil and treasure of successive ages , but, except 
the luxunes of immediate consumption, they most 
view without desire alt that could not be removed 
from the city in the Gothic waggons or the fleet of 
the Vandals •' Gold and silver were the first objects 
of their avarice , as in every country, and in the 
smallest compass, they represent the most ample 
command of the industry and possessions of man- 
ind A vase or a statue of those precious metals 
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might tempt the vanity of some baibarian chief, 
but the grosser multitude, regardless of the form, 
were tenacious only of the substance , and the melted 
ingots might be readily divided and stamped into 
the current coin of the empire The less active or 
less fortunate robbers were reduced to the baser 
plunder of brass, lead, iron, and copper whatever 
had escaped the Goths and Vandals was pillaged by 
the Greek tyrants , and the emperor Constans, in 
his rapacious visit, stripped the bronze tiles from the 
roof of the pantheon * The edifices of Rome might 
be considered as a vast and various mine , the 
first labour of extracting the materials was already 
performed, the metals were purified and cast, 
the marbles were hewn and polished, and after 
foieign and domestic rapine had been satiated, the 
remains of the city, could a purchaser have been 
fonnd, were still venal The monuments of anti- 
quity had been left naked of their precious orna- 
ments, bnt the Romans would demolish with their 
own hands the arehes and walls, if the hope of pro- 
fit could surpass the cost of the labour and exporta- 
tion If Charlemagne had fixed in Italy the seat of 
the western empire, his genius would have aspired 
to restore, lathcr than to violate, the works of the 
Cmsars , but policy confined the French monarch 
to the forests of Germany , his taste could be grati- 
fied only by destruction, and the new palace of 
Aix la Chapellc was decorated vvith the marbles of 
Ravenna^ and Rome^ Five hundred years after 
Charlemagne, a king of Sicily, Robert, the wisest 
and most liberal sovereign of the age, was supplied 
with the same materials by the easy navigation of the 
Tiber and the sea , and Petrarch sighs an indignant 
complaint, that the ancient capital of the world 
should adorn from her own bowels the slothful 
luxury of Naples But these examples of plunder 
or purchase were rare in the darker ages, and the 
Romans, alone and unenvicd, might have applied to 
I their private or public use theremaimng structures of 
antiquity, if m their present form and situation they 
had not been useless in a great measure to the city 
r and Its inhabitants The walls still described the 
old circumference, bnt the city had descended from 
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the seven hills into the Xampus Martins , and 
some of the noblest monuments which had braved 
the injuries of time were left in a desert, far remote 
from the habitations of mankind The palaces of 
the senators were no longer adapted to the manners 
or fortunes of their indigent successors , the use of 
baths 1 and porticoes was forgotten, in the sixth 
centurj , the games of the theatre, amphitheatre, and 
circus, had been interrupted some temples were 
devoted to the prevailing worship, but the Chris- 
tian churches preferred the holy iigorc of the cross , 
and fashion, or reason, had distributed after a pe- 
culiar model the cells and offices of the cloister 
Under the ecclesiastical reign, the number of tlicsc 
pious foundations was enormously multiplied , and 
the city was crowded with forty monasteries of men, 
twenty of women, and sixty chapters and colleges 
of eanons and priests, who aggravated, instead of 
relieving, the depopulation of the tenth century 
But if the forms of ancient architecture were disre- 
garded by a people insensible of their use and 
beauty, the plentiful materials were applied to every 
call of necessity or superstition , till the fairest 
columns of the Ionic and Connthian orders, the 
richest marbles of Paros and Nnmidia, w ere degrad- 
ed, perhaps to the support of a convent or stable 
The daily havoc which is perpetrated by the Turks 
in the cities of Greece and Asia, may afibrd a me- 
lancholy example , and in the gradual destruction 
of the monuments of Rome, Sixtus the fifth may 
alone be excused for employ ing the stones of the 
Septizonium in the glorious edifice of St Peter's ’ 
A fragment, a ruin, howsoever mangled or profaned, 
may be viewed with pleasure and regret, but the 
greater part of the marble was dcpriv ed of substance 
as well as of place and proportion , it was burnt to 
lime for the purpose of cement Since the arrival 
of Poggius, the temple cf Concord,'" and many ca- 
pital Structures, had vanished from his eyes , and 
an cpigram'of the same age expresses a just and 
pious fear, that the continuance of this practice 
would finally annihilate all tlie monuments of anti- 
quity " The smallness of their numbers was the 
sole check on the demands and depredations of the 
Romans The imagination of Petrarch might cre- 
ate th6 presence of a mighty people ,® and I hesi- 
tate to believe, that, even in the fourteenth centuiy, 
they could be reduced to a contemptible list of 
thirty-three thousand inhabitants From that pe- 
riod to the reign of Leo the tenth, if they multiplied 

1 Vet Cliarlrma^e varied vnd swam at Aix la Cliatielle with a 
imnared of liia courtiers (Ejniihart, c 22 p 108. 102 ) and aiuratori 
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Spnleto in IUI> (Aiinali tom vi p 416 ) 
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to the amount of eighty-five thousand,p the increase 
of citizens w as in some degree pernicious to the 
ancient city 

IV I have reserved for the last, the , 

most potent and forcible cause of dc- tieqinrrcNuf 
struction, the domestic hostilities of the 
Romans themselves Under the dominion of the 
Greek and French emperors, the peace of the city 
was disturbed by accidental, though frequent, sedi- 
tions it IS from the decline of the latter, from the 
beginning of the tenth century , that we may dale 
the licentiousness of private war, which violated 
with impunity the laws of the code and the gospel, ' 
without respecting the majesty of the absent sovc-. 
reign, or the presence and person of the vicar of 
Christ In a dark penod of five hundred years, 
Rome was perpetually affiicted by the sanguinary 
quarrels of the nobles and tlic people, tlic Guciphs 
and Gliibclincs, tlic Colonna and Ursini , and if 
mncli lias escaped the knowledge, and mucli is un- 
wortliy of the notice, of liistoiy, 1 have exposed in 
the two preceding chapters the causes and cficcts 
of the public disorders Atsucb a time, when every 

quarrel was decided by the sword, and none could 
trust tbcir lives or properties to the impotence of 
law, the powerful citizens were armed for safety, 
or olTcncc, against the domestic enemies whom they 
feared or hated Except Venice alone, the same 
dangers and designs were common to all the free 
republics of Italy , and the nobles usurped the pre- 
rogative of fortifying their bouses, and erecting 
strong towers'' that were capable of resisting a sud- 
den attack The cities w ere filled w itli these hostile 

edifices, and the example of Lucca, winch con- 
tained three hundred towers, her law, winch con- 
fined their height to the measure of fourscore feet, 
may be extended with suitable latitude to the more 
opulent and populous states The first step of the 
senator Brancalcone in the establishment of peace 
and justice, was to demolish (as we have already 
seen) one hundred and forty of the tow ers of Rome , 
and, in the last days of anarchy and discord, as late 
as the reign of Slartintlie fifth, forty-four still stood 
in one of the thirteen or fourteen regions of the city 
To tins misclnevoas purpose, the remains of anti- 
quity were most readily adapted tlie temples and 
arches alTorded a broad and solid basis for the new 
structures of brick and stone, and we can name the 
modern turrets that were raised on the triumphal 
monuments of Julius Csosar, Titus, and the Anto- 

jiMied bj Mabillon from a MS oflhe queen of Sweden (Mu*icum lla- 
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Gaiiu. abandon ^lie murdei of Gallus, and of liis son 
cd and shin, Yolusianus, put an end to the ci\il 
war, and the senate ga-\e a legal 
sanction to the nghts of conquest The letters of 
iBnnIianus to that assembly displaced a mixture 
of moderation and lanity He assuicd them, that 
he should resign to their uisdom the ci\il adminis- 
tration, and, contenting himself iiitli the qualitj' 
of their gcncial, would in a short time assert the 
gloiy of Rome, and deli\ er the empire from all the 
barbarians botli of the nortli and of the east “ His 
pride was flattered by the applause of the senate , 
and medals arc still extant, representing him with 
the name and attributes of Hercules the Victor, 
and of Mars the A\ engci ® 

tiicrisnrcicnges ^lie new monarch possessed the 
the deiih of Gal abilities, he Wanted the time, ncces- 

lus and 15 ac- , , , 

kiioiried^cd eni- sar} to fulfil these splendid promises 
Less than four months inten ened be- 
tu ecn Ills \ ictory and his fall r He had vanquished 
Gallus he sunk under the m eight of a competitor 
more formidable than Gallus That unfortunate 
prince had sent Valerian, already distinguished by 
the honourable title of censor, to bring the legions 
of Gaul and Germanys to his aid Valciian exe- 
cuted that commission with zeal and fidelity , and 
as he ar^^ed too late to sase his sovereign, he re- 
solved to revenge him The troops of iFmilianus, 
who still la} encamped in the plains of Spolcto, 
were awed b} the sanclit} of his character, but 
much more by the superior strength of his army , 
and as the} w ere now become as incapable of per- 
sonal attacbment as they had always been of con- 
A D 253 stitutional principle, they readily im- 
August brued their hands in the blood of a 
prince who so latelj had been the object of their 
partial choice The guilt was tlicirs, but the ad- 
vantage of it was Valerian’s , who obtained the 
possession of the throne by the means indeed of a 
civil w ar, but with a degree of innocence singulai 
in that age of revolutions , since he owed neither 
gratitude nor allegiance to his predecessor, whom* be 
dethroned 

Character of Va Valerian was about sixty ycais of 

icnan .nrhcn he was invested with the 

purple, not by the caprice of the populace, or the 
clamours of the army, but bj the unanimous voice 
of the Roman world In his gradual ascent through 
the honours of the state, he had deserved the favour 
of virtuous princes, and had declared himself the 
cnemj of tyrants ’ His noble birth, Ins mild but 
unblemished manners, his learning, prudence, and 
experience, were revered by the senate and people , 
and if mankind (according to tlie observation of an 

n Zonaras, 1 xii p G23 o Baniluri Niimi^mata, p 94 

p Eutropiuo, 1 IX c 0 sajs tcrlio menre Lnschius omits this cm 
peror 

q Zosimlis, 1 1 p 28 l^iitropitis and Victor station Valerian sarmv 
in nhietia ^ 

r He was about seventa at the time of Ins accession, or, as it is more 
probable, of ins deatb. Hist August p 173 Tilkmont, Hist des 
Hmpereurs, tom in p 893 note I 
s Iiiimicus tjraiiiiorum Hist August p 173 In the glorious 
stmgglc of the sen itc against Aluximin, 'V'alcrian acted a aera siiiritcd 
part Hist Augaist p ISO 

t Aiconliiib to the distiiirtioii of Victor, be seems to ba\c rciciard 


ancient writer) had been left at libcity to choose a 
master, then choice would most assuredly have 
fallen on Valeiian ' Perhaps the merit of this 
emperor was inadequate to his reputation , perhaps 
his abilities, or at least his spirit, were aflccted by 
the languor and coldness of old age The con- 
sciousness of his decline engaged him 
to share the throne with a youngei and tunes of tiie 
more active associate “ the emeigency r,,„ and Gallic 
of the limes demanded a general no 253 _ 2 b 8 
lesi> than a prince , and the experience 
of the Roman censor might have directed him where 
to bestow the imperial purple, as the leward of 
military merit But instead of making a judi- 
cious choice, which would have confirmed his reign 
and endeared his memory. Valerian, consulting 
only the dictates of alTection or vanity, immediately 
invested with the supreme honouis his son Gallie- 
nus, a youth whose ciTeminate vices had been 
hitherto concealed by the obscunty of a private 
station The joint government of the father and the 
son subsisted about seven, and the sole administia- 
tion of Gallienns continued about eight, years 
But the whole period was one uninterrupted senes of 
confusion and calamity As the Roman empire w as 
at the same time, and on every side, attacked by the 
blind fury of foreign inv aders, and the wild ambition 
of domestic usurpers, we shall consult oider and 
perspicuity, by pursuing, not so much the doubtful 
arrangements of dates, as the more natural distri- 
bution of subjects The most dangerous enemies 
of Rome, during the reigns of Valenaii and Gdl- 
lienus, were, 1 The Franks 2 The inroads of tbc 
Alemanni 3 The Goths, and, 4 The •“rbimus 
Persians Under these general appellations, we 
may comprehend the adv enturers of less consider- 
able tribes, whose obscure and uncoutli names 
would only serve to oppress the memory and per- 
plex the attention of the leader 
I As the posterity of the Franks ^ 

„ . , Origin md con 

compose one of the greatest and most fedenc} of tim 
enlightened nations of Europe, the 
powers of learning and ingenuity have been ex- 
hausted in the discov ery of their unlettered anres- 
tois To the talcs of credulity, have succeeded the 
systems of fancy Every passage has been sifted, 
every spot has been surveyed, that might possibly 
reveal some faint traces of their oiigin It has been 
supposed, that Pannonia,* that Gaul, that the 
northern pai ts of Germany, y gave birth to that 
celebrated colony of w amors At length tlie most 
rational critics, rejecting the fictitious emigiations 
of ideal conqueroiSjhave acquiesced in a sentiment 
whose simplicity persuades us of its truth * They 

Ore title of fmperaior from the army, ind that of Auguctiis from the 
senite 

u From Victor and from the mcdils Tillemont (tom in p 710 , 

1 cry jusllv infers, tint Gallienns n as associated to the empire about 
tire month of AUniist of tlic year 253 

X V'urioiis systems h‘i\e been formed to explain a diflicuU passage in 
Gregory of Tours, I ii c 9 

y Till. Gio^raphcr of Rucnn'i, i 11 by mentioning Manringania, 
on the conRiies of Hcnmirk, as the ancient sc it of the rraiik*i, gaie 
birth to m ingeiiinus system of Lcibiiitr 

X See Closer Gcrminn Antiqin, I ih c 20 M Frcrct, in the 
Mcmoircs dc I'Academie dcs Inscriptions, tom x\ m 
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nines ^ Witli some slight alterations, a theatre, an 
amphitheatre, a mausoleum, was transformed into 
a strong and spacious citadel I need not repeat, 
that the mole of Adrian has assumed the title and 
form of the castle of St Angelo , ‘ the Septizomum 
of Seicrus was capable of standing against a rojal 
army,* the sepulchie ot Mctella has sunk under 
Its outMorks , " the theatres of Pompej and Marcel- 
Ins were occupied by the Savclli and Uisini fami- 
lies,* and the lough fortress has been gradually 
softened to the splendour and elegance ot an Italian 
palace E\ en the oliurrhes w eie encompassed w ith 
^imnis and bulwarks, and theniilitarj engines on the 
< roof of St Peter's were the terror of the Vatican 
and the scandal of the chnstian world Whatever 
IS fortilied will be attacked and whaterer is at- 
tacked may be destroyed Could the Romans ha\e 
wrested from the popes the castle of St Angelo, 
they had resohed by a public decree to annihilate 
thatnionumentof scnitude Eiery building of de- 
fence was evposed to a siege, and in eierj siege 
the arts and engines of destruction were laboriously 
employed After the de<itli of Nicholas the fourth, 
Rome, without a sovereign or a senate, was aban- 
doned SIX months to the fury of civil war “The 
bouses," says a cardinal and poet of the times,} 
“were crashed by the weight and lelocity of cnor- 
uious stones,* the walls were peiforated by the 
strokes of the hattenng-rani , the towers were in- 
volved in fire and smoke, and the assailants, were 
stimulated by rapine and revenge " The work was 
consummated by the tyranny of the laws, and the 
factions of Italy alternately exercised a blind and 
thoughtless lengeance on their adversaries, whose 
houses and castles they razed to the ground a In 
comparing the daifs of foreign, with the ages of do- 
mestic, hostility, we must pronounce, that the latter 
ha\e been far more ruinous to the city , and our 
opinion IS confirmed by the evidence of Petrarch 
“Behold," says the laureat, “the relics of Rome, 
the image of her pristine greatness * neither time. 


nor the barbarian, can boast the merit of Ibis stu- 
pendous destruction . it was peipctratcd by her own 
citizens, by the most illustrious of her sons, and 
your ancestois (be writes to a noble Amiibaldi) have 
done w'lth the battering-ram, what lbe> Punic hero 
could not accomplish with the sword ”® Hie in- 
fluence of the two last principles of decay must in 
some degree be multiplied by each other , since the 
bouses and towers, which were snbierted by civil 
war, required a new and perpetual supply from the 
monuments of antiquity ; 

These general observations may be -i,,eCot.<eiim<.p 
separately applied to the amphitheatre luipintiieaUe of 
of Titus, which has obtained the name 
of the CoLiscuM,® either from its magnitude, or from 
Nero’s colossal statue an edifice, had it been lett 
to time and nature, which might perhaps base 
claimed an eternal duration The curious antiqua- 
ries, who haie computed the numbers and seats, aic 
disposed to believe, that aboie the upper low of stone 
steps, the amphitheatre was encircled and cle\ated 
with se\eral stages of wooden gallciies, which weic 
repeatedly consumed by fire, and lestorcd by the 
etnpeiors Whatever was precious, or portable, or 
profane, the statues of gods and heroes, and the 
costly omaments of sculpture, which were cast in 
brass, or overspread with leaves of silver and gold, 
became the first prey of conquest or fanaticism, of 
the avarice of the barbarians or the cbnstians In 
the massy stones of the Coliseum, many holes are 
discerned , and the two most probable conjectures 
represent the various accidents of its decay These 
stones w eic connected by solid links of bras*, or iron, 
noi had the eye of rapine overlooked the value of 
the baser metals , >i the vacant space was converted 
into a fair or market , the artisans of the Coliseum 
are mentioned in an ancient survey , and the chasms 
were perforated or enlarged to receive the poles that 
supported the shops or tents of the mechanic trades ' 
Reduced to its naked majesty, the Flavian amphi- 
theatre was contemplated with awe and admiration 


T for in«tnnre, Teni|>lnm Jim nnne dicitur, tnrriii Ccntii Fnii"i 
p%ni9 tl Jtno nnpositce turrit latentis conspicua liodieque ve^i* 
gia Hupcrsiiiit (MontfaucfHi Dnrmni Iiilicum, p I8ff ) Tlic anoiiv 
IHOHS wrjtrr (p Sfe ) enumeratis. arcus Till, turres Carliilaria wriis 
liilii Ca!«nri«et benatorum, tiimis de Bratis, arcus ADtoiiini, turns 

• H'rdrnni molrin nrmna ex pirle Koromoruni iniiina 

disliirlrtvit (|Uiirl eerie funditus e\crtissent, si ennim mauibiis nerria. 

. TclSiiua moles exsUlissct (Poff.ius de Va 

rietate rnrliiiiBi, p 12) ' ““ 

1'c‘p’wn (Muratort, Annali d’lUIia, tom 

«r Monltmson Tnrris inucns 
rotunda Carilre JUetellie sepulchtam ecat, emm rauri lira 
SI "n I* minimum intus ticuum siipcr«it et Tbrre 

““'‘*"11 * •m**™ muro iiiwnpin* Iluic seunmri 

‘•'"•"•'"'I.ceii urliecula'idjnnrta fo,i rm,S 
. 'la Of sepiilclirnm MrtcIlimiSi 

mx nppiduli rucrit Fmciitilius in urbe prrtilnis cum [iMini alnnp 
Cotiimiiriises mutuis cladibiis perniciem mrerrent ciriiati, m utnusie 
partis dihonem cederct maeiii mnniniti erat, (n 142.) 

* ^ (lie testimonies of Dnnatiis Nardiiii nid M intfiiicon In 

a^TX-t’ii^ 

y cnrilitial of Si Geoi^a ad iMum aureiim m t«i« 

I'^'flTr m&rl lUI tom , I* 1,1 

HneJi\i.se«atest Romam riruis<cSenata 
Meiisibiis cxai tis lieu belliMiiie vneatum (eoenlos) 
InsreliM in socios frateriiaqiie Milnera palres ' 

7 orinriitis jecivve , ,ros immmia eaxa 

PirrmlissrdniniistribibiK fecissi. ruinas 
]„|■■bJ^ iinxiias iiirres olwiii-itariue fumo 
I uniiiia I iiiiio ipio Mt spoliaU auiielles 
4 N 


«'»pri te AntiqniK Ttatnhe, tom i p 427 
—431 ) niids, that stone bullets of tiro or three hundred pounds’ wei lit 
irere not imronimon and tiny are sometimes computed at isrcliLor 
of Genoa caih canlara sreil.liing ISO pounds 
a Thesixlli law of the Visconti prohibits this coiamnii and niischiei 
"‘•■mtlj enjnins that the houses of bsnished ntitens 
shniild be preserved pro loninuini ulihlate (Gualiineiis de h Fhniins 
in ainritnri, Seript Reriini rialirariiin, tom Xu p 1041) 
b Petrarch thusaddressrs his friend, oho, svith shame and tears. Ind 
Miown liini the moenia liiertc specimen mlseialiile Roms and deihred 
nis own Iiiteiitioii of restoriii|; them (Carmina Latina, I u enist Paulo 
Attnil)alei)si,xii p 97,08.^ 

kec te psna maiiet servstis fama minis 
Uiniili qiiiid iiitekrs fuit olim (.lorn Roms 
Refiqiiio. testantiiradhiic, qiias loii,,iur stis 
Fnin„ere noli taluit, non visautira cruenti 
llostis ibegrrijiis ri-iiipiinliir citibiis, heu » lieu ' 

;r-— — ; Q'lod ilte neqmtit {//anniial) 

Perlii It llic ones , - - J 

fj, “f IHnstnta of the nnn.ins Msffei pro 

fesseilU Irests of ainphithestres psrticolarlj those ofRomeai d Ve 

rtlHf l»^ .-illerics &c It IS from iinKiiiludc 

that lie dtru cs the name of Culotsrtivi, or Cbh^emn since the same 
pellalion sms applied to the ninphithcatreofOijiua without the iTd X 
mh^Utitiie nil) r that ofNero was erected in (lie court (in olrioluf 
his inlacr and not m the Cohsciim (p ii p xs-tg | , } ^ 

' li>scoii,poseda si.pante dissertation op the set en or ei K 
« D Hiatus, Roma Vctusrt Nora, p 2S5 \ 
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by the pilgrims of the Tiorlh , and the rude enthu- 
hiasni broke .forth in a sublime proverbial expres- 
sion, M Inch IS recorded in the cightli century, in the 
fiagments of the lenerablo Bede “As long as the 
Coliseum stands, Rome shall stand , when the Co- 
liseum falls, Rome will fall , when Rome falls, the 
world will fall ” ‘ In the modern system of war, a 
situation commanded bj three hills would not be 
chosen for a fortress , but the strength of the w alls 
and arehes could resist the engines of assault, a 
numerous garrison might be lodged in the enclosure , 
and while one faction occupied the Vatican and the 
capitol, the other was entrenched in the Latcran and 
the Coliseum « 

The abolition at Rome of the ancient 
GamesorBome niust be understood with some 

latitude , and the carnival sports, of the Testaoean 
mount and the Circus Agonalis," were regulated by 
the law* or custom of the eitj The senator pre- 
sided with dignity and pomp to adjudge and distri- 
bute the prizes, the gold ring, or the pa//tuni,'‘ as it 
was styled, of cloth or silk A tribute on the Jews 
supplied the annual expense,' and the races, on 
foot, on horseback, or in chariots, were ennobled by 
a tilt and tournament of set enty-two of the Roman 
A bull feaw in Jooth !*> J c***" “"0 thousand three 
*A ^'’im' thirty -two, a bull-feast, | 

txiit 1 after the fashion of the Moors and 
Spaniards, was celebrated in the Coliseum itself, 
and the living manners are painted in a diary of 
the times" A convenient order of benches was 
restored , and a general pioclamation, as far as Ri- 
mini and Ravenna, invited the nobles to exercise 
their skill and courage in this perilous adv enture 
The Roman ladies were marshalled in three squad- 
rons, and seated in three balconies, which on this 
day, the third of September, were lined with scarlet 
cloth The fair Jarova di Rovere led the matrons 
from beyond the Tiber, a pure and native race, 
who still represent the featuics and character of 
antiquity The remainder of the city was divided 
as usual between the Colonna and Ursim the two 
factions were proud of the number and beauty of 
their female hands the charms of Savclla Ursini 
are mentioned with praise, and the Colonna re- 
gretted the absence of the youngest of their house, 
who had sprained her ancle in the garden of Nero’s 
tower The lots of the champions were drawn by 
an old and respectable citizen and they descended 

t Qnarndm stabit Co1vmu\ stibit H Roma giianilocidet Colywur, 
cadet RnmHy quando cadet Roma cidetetmiindii^ (Beda in Cxcerptis 
seu ^oKectniieis apnd Piinange Glo^r nied etinfimoeLatinitati^tom 
tr p 407 edit Basil ) 1 lii« layin^ must be ascribed tn tbc An).to 
Saxon pilgrims ivho visited Rome before the } ear 735, the sra of Beuc s 
death , for 1 do not believe that our aeoemblr monk eier pawd tlieisea 

tr I cannot recoaer inMuratori soriginal Liiesi of the Popes (Script 
Renim Itaticarum, tom in pi) the pa^sa^e that attests this hostile 
partition, Mrhicli must be applied to llie end of the eleventh or the be 
ginnin^ of the twelfth Centura 

h AUhougli the structure ofthe Circus Agonalis he de*troyed, it still 
retains its form and name f Agona ^a^ona, Navaiia) , and the interior 
space affords a sufhcieiit level for the purpose of racing But tlie 
Wonte 1 estaceo, that strange pile of broken pottery , «eenis only adept 
ed for Hie animal practice of hurling from top to ^ttnm some wagLon 
toads of live hogs for tlie diversion of the populace (Statuta l/rbis Ro. 
mas,p 186) ^ 

1 See the Statuta Urbis Romic I in c. 87, 88, 89 p 185 186 lhave 
already given an idea of this municipal code The nets of Nagwin 


into tbe arena, or pit, to encounter the wild bulls, 
on foot as it should seem, with a single spear 
Amidst the crowd, our annalist has sclecied Ibo 
names, colours, and devices, of twenty of the most 
conspicuous knights Several of the names are the 
mostillustnous of Rome and the ecclesiastical state , 
Malatcsta, Polenta, della Valle, Cafarcllo, Savclli, 
Gapoccio, Conti, Annabaldi, AHicn, Corsi, the 
colours w ere adapted to their taste and situation , 
tho devices arc expressive of hope or despair, and 
breathe tho spirit of gallantry and arms “I am 
alone, like the youngest of the Horalii,” the tonfi- 
dcncc of an intrepid stringer “ I live disconso- 
late,” a weeping widower “ I burn under tho 
ashes,” a discreet lover “I adore Lavinia or La-r' 
cretin,” the ambiguous declaration of a modem 
passion “My faitli is as pure,” the motto of a 
vvliilc livery “Who is stronger than myself’” of 
a lion's hide “ If I am drowned in blood, what a 
pleasant death,” the w isli of ferocious courage The 
pride or prudence of the Ursini restrained them 
from the field, which was occupied by llircc of tbcir 
hereditary rivals, whose inscriptions denoted tho 
lofty greatness of the Colonna name “ Though sad 
I am strong ” “ Strong as I am great ” “ If I fall,” 
addressing himself to the spectators, “you fall with 
me ” — intimating (says the contemporary writer) 
that while the other families vverc the subjects of 
the Vatican, they alone were the supporters of the 
capitol The combats of the aniphithcntrc were 
dangerous and bloody Every champion succcs- 
1 sivcly encountered a wild bull , and the victory may 
! be ascribed to the quadrupeds, since no more than 
cloven were left on the field, with tbc loss of nine 
wounded and eighteen killed on the side of their 
adversaries Some of the noblest families might 
mourn, but the pomp of the funerals, in tbc cburclics 
of St John Latcran and St Maria Maggiorc, af- 
forded a second holiday to tbc people Doubtless it 
was not in such conflicts that the blood of the Romans 
should have been shed , yet, in blaming tbcir msb- 
ness wc arc compelled to applaud tbcir gallantry , 
and the noble volunteers, whodisplay tbcir magnifi- 
cence, and risk tlicir lives, under the balconies 
of the fair, excite a more generous sympathy than 
the thousands of captives and malefactors vvlio were 
reluctantly dragged to the scene of slaughter " 

This use of the amphitheatre was a 
rare, perhaps a singular, festival the 


and Afonte Tvstaceo nre likewise mcnlionvil in tlir Diary of Peter Aiito. 
nun fimni 1404 to 1417 {Aluratori, &ript Kertim lUlicariim, tom 

k The Palliunit which Alcntgc so foolishly derives from Patmn 
r/trm, n on easy extension of the idea and the words, from the rolie or 
cloak, to the materials, and from thence to their application os a priza 
(I^untnri, dissert xxxiii } 

1 For these expenses, the Jews of Rome paid each year 1110 florins, 
of which the odd thirty represented thepiecesofsilver for which Judas 
Ind betrayed his Master to their ancestors There was a foot race of 
Jewish as well os of Christian \ouths (^taluLa TJrhis iliidcm ) 

m *1 Ins extraordinary bull feast in the Coliseum is described from 
tradition rather than memory, by 1 iidovico Buoiicmite Moiiahle**ct« 
m the most aiicnnt fragments or Roman annals (Muraton Script 
Reriim Italicariim tom xii p 535, 536) and howeaer fanciful they 
may setm, they are deeply marked with the colours of truth and 
nature 

o Muraton has gia en a separate dissertation (the twenty ninth) to the 
pinics of (he Italians in the middle ages. 
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demand for tlio materials was a dail; and continual 
want, winch the citizens conid gratify without re» 
straint or remorse. In the fourteenth century, a 
scandalous act of concord secured to both factions 
the privilege of extracting stones from the free and 
common quarry of the Coliseum and Poggius la- 
ments, that the greater part of these stones had been 
burnt to lime by the folly of the Romans f To 
check this abuse, and to prevent the nocturnal 
crimes that might be ‘perpetrated in the vast and 
gloomy recess, Eugcnius the fourth surrounded it 
with a wall , and, by a charter long extant, granted 
V ,both the ground and edifice to the monks of an ad- 
:>^jacent convent’ After his death, the wall was 
overthrown in a tumult of the people , and had 
they themselves respected the noblest monument of 
their fathers, they might have justified the resolve 
that it should never be degraded to private property 
The inside was damaged , but in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, an sera of taste and learning, the 
exterior circumference of one thousand six hundred 
and twelve feet was still entire and inviolate, a 
triple elevation of fourscore arches, which rose to 
the height of one hundred and eight feet Of the 
present ruin, the nephews of Paul the third are the 
guilty agents, and eiery traveller who views the 
Fainese palace may curse the sacrilege and luxuiy 
of these upstart princes A similar reproach is 
applied to the Barbcrini , and the repetition of in- 
jury might be dreaded from every reign, till the 
consfentmn Coliseum was placed under thesafe- 
Of the Coliseum gq^rd of religion by the most liberal 
of (he pontiffi., Benedict the fourteenth, who conse- 
crated a spot which persecution and fable had 
stained with the blood of so many ohnstian mar- 
tyrs* 

Ipnonince und Petrarch first gratified his 

the monuments, 

whose s6attered fragments so far sur- 
pass the most eloquent descriptions, he was aston- 
ished at the supine mdiflerencc * of the Romans 
themselves," he was humbled rather than elated 
by the disooverj, that, except his fnond Rienzi and 
one of the Colonna, a stranger of the Rhone was 


tioiied Uiis flsrrcfinenl nt fhj* P v85)iias ntcn 

cilcem ” sd 

veS /eVdeX 

the tncmtn'iMsof FlamSms Thly Sin i ‘fom 

fiitiin. ofouion, to revive and viudirate ll«ir ‘ wme 

Auaiiwl the uephewsof Drhan Vm ‘ 

vnl,,ar»jin|r, »Q„„a non feceriint bartoi. V'""* *''® 

tvas perhaps wsBested by the reremblSlM of 

locum tot marts rum cruore 4.-. »ndi-iia rei utiqoe m n,e sollfAenef thlt 81 103 ) it tins 


more conversant with these antiquities than tlie no- 
bles and natives of the metropolis ^ The ignorance 
and credulity of the Romans arc elaborately dis- 
played in the old surveyor the city, which was com- 
posed about the begraning of the thirteenth centuiy , 
and, without dwelling on the manifold errors of 
name and place, the legend of the capitoI^ may 
provoke a smile of contempt and indignation 
“The Capitol,'^ sajs the anonymous writer, “ is so 
named as being the head of the world where the 
consuls and senators formerly resided for the govern- 
mentof the city and the globe The strong and lofty 
walls w'cre coi cred with glass and gold, and crowned 
with a roof of the richest and most curious carving 
Below the citadel stood a palace, of gold for the 
greatest part, decorated with precious stones, and 
whose value might be esteemed at one-third of the 
world itself The statues of all the provinces were 
arranged in order, each with a small hell suspended 
from its neck , and such was the contiivancc of art 
magic,* that if the province rebelled against Rome, 
the statue turned round to that quarter of the heavens, 
the bell rang, the prophet of the capitol reported the 
prodigy, and the senate was admonished of the im- 
pending danger " A second example of less im- 
portance, though of equal absurdity, may bo drawn 
from the two marble horses, led by two naked 
youths, vvliicb have since been transported from the 
baths of Constantine to the Quirinal hill The 
groundless application of the names of Phidias and 
Praxiteles may perhaps be exensed , but these Gre- 
cian sculptors should not have been removed above 
four hundred years from the age of Pencles to that 
of Tiberius , they should not have been transformed 
into two plnlosoplicrs or magicians, whose na- 
kedness was the symbol of truth or knowledge, who 
revealed to the emperor liis most secret actions , and, 
after refusing all pecuniary rccompence, solicited 
the honoui of leaving this eternal monument of 
themselves" Thus awake to the power of magic, 
the Romans were insensible to the beauties of art* 
no more than five statues were visible to the eyes 
of Poggins and of the multitudes which chance or 
design had buried under the rums, the resurrection 

a^iTl'ili p™ m’Him 



locum tot Tnnrtj rum cniore iracrivm lantHI*"*'* 
t V et Uie Etanitu of Rnamfl iu V 61 *■’' 

«tir« on wliosoeier eIh|) demoliri, Jv ancLi .S'« ‘ «»0 

w 1 p 3*3 fee , 


.he v^Vhehef >03j it wi:; 

for (lie discovery Af indden tre.iMires ^ invoked (he demons 

s Ahniivm ta ooo 
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Of these pilgnms, and of every 
riimi ciiiiciuoion Ijjg attention will te excited 

by a History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire , the greatest, perhaps, and most awful, 
scene in the history of mankind The various 
causes and progicssive effects are connected with 
many of the eients most interesting in human an- 
nals the artful policy of the Ciesars, who long 
maintained the name and image of a free republic , 
the disorder of military despotism , the rise, estab- 
lishment, and sects of Christianity , the foundation 
of Constantinople , the division of the monarchy , 
the invasion and settlements of the barbarians of 
^^ermany and Scytliia , the institutions of the civil 
law, the character and religion of Mahomet, the 
temporal sovereignty of the popes , the restoration 


and decay' of the western empire of Charlemagne , 
the crusades'of the Latins in the east , the conquests 
of the Saracens and Turks , the rum of the Greek 
empire , the state and revolutions of Rome in the 
middle age The historian may applaud the import- 
ance and vaiiety of Ins subject, but, while be is 
consciouii of his own imperfections, he must often 
accuse the deficiency of Ins materials It was among 
the ruins of the capitol that I first conceived the 
idea of a work which has amused and exeicised 
near twenty yeais of my life, and winch, liowevei 
inadequate to my own wishes, I finally deliver to 
the curiosity and candour of the public 

Lausanne, 

June 27, 1787 


THE END 
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was fortunately delayed till a safer and more en- 
lightened age '* The Nile, •u-hicli now adorns the 
Vatican, had been explored by some labourers, in 
digging a vinejard near the temple, or conicnt, of 
the Minena, but the impatient proprietor, who 
Mas tormented by some visits of curiosity, restored 
the unprofitable marble to its foimer graie‘ The 
discovery of a statue of Pompey, ten feet in length, 
was the occasion of a lau-suit It had been found 
under a partition-wall the equitable judge bad 
pronounced, that the bead should be separated from 
the body to satisfy the claims of the contiguous oun- 
ers, and the sentence would have been c\eeutcd, 
if the interecssion of a cardinal, and the liberality 
of a pope, had not rescued the Homan beio from the 
bands of ins barbarous countrymen •* 
nedontion nnii Eut tbo clouds of barbarism w ere 
ornameiiis of ihe gradually dispelled , and the peaceful 
A D I-I20, &.C. authority of Martin the fifth and his 
successors restored the ornaments of the city as 
wcH as the order of the ecclesiastical state The 
improvements of Home, since the fifteenth century, 
have not been the spontaneous produce of freedom 
ind industry The first and most natural root of a 
great city, is the labour and populousncss of the 
adjacent country, winch supplies the materials of 
subsistence, of manufactures, and of foreign trade 
But the greater part of the Campagna of Rome is 
reduced to a dreary and desolate wilderness the 
overgrown estates of the pnnees and the clcigy arc 
cultivated by the lazy hands of indigent and hope- 
less vassals, and the scanty ban csts arc confined 
or exported for the benefit of a monopoly. A second 
tnd more artificial cause of the growth of a metro- 
polis, IS the residence of a monarch, the expense of 
a luxurious court, and the tributes of dependent 
provinces Those prov inccs and tributes bad been 
lost in the fall of the empire and if some streams 
of the Sliver of Peru and the gold of Brasil have 
been atti acted by the Vatican , the revenues of the 
cardinals, the fees of ofiice, the oblations of pilgrims 
and clients, and tlie remnant of ecclesiastical taxes, 
afford a poor and precarious supply, which main- 
tains however the idleness of the court and city 
The population of Rome, far below the measure of 
the great capitals of Europe, does not exceed one 
hundred and seventy thousand inhabitants,'' and 
w ithin the spacious enclosure of the w alls, the largest 


h William of Malm^biir) (1 ii p 86 87 ) relates a marvellous dis« 
enverj (A D lO-iG ) of Pallas ttiesoii of Fiatider wlio had liccn slam 
by Turnus the penietual li{»ht iii his sepulchre a Latin epitaph the 
corpse Retentive nra \nun^ uiant the enormous wound iii his breast, 
(pectus perforat iii^ens ) &.r If this fable rests on the slightest founds 
tion we may pit> the bodies, as irrll as the statuesa that were exposed 
to the air in a barbarous nge 

e PropeporticumMiiier\a* staluacst recnbaiitis cunis caput intesrA 
cfn$;ie tantae maf^mtudinis lit m^i*i omnia excedit Quidam 'id plan 
tondos arbores aerobes taciens detexit Ad hoc visenduin cum plures in 
dies maps concurrerent strepitum adeiintinm iistidiuinqiie iwlaesus 
“Oft^^atronus con^tA liiimo texit (Po^pus de ^ anetate cortuux, 

A See the Memorials of Flaminia Yicca No 67 p 11,12. at the 
end of the Roma Antica of Nardiiii 0704, in quarto } 
e In the}earl709 thcitihabibititsorRnme(nithoiit mchidm^ ei,,lit 
w ten thousand Jews) amounted to 138 568 souls (Labat t oaigeseii 
*** n 111 1740, thc\ had increased 

w» 146 OSO and in 176a 1 left tliem without the Jew, 1Gt89'> 


portion of the seven bills is overspread with vine- 
yards arid ruins The beauty and splendour of the 
modern city may be ascribed to the abuses of Hit 
government, to the iniluence of superstition Each 
reign (the exceptions are rare) has been marked by 
the rapid elevation of a new family, enriched by the 
childish pontiff at the expense of the church and 
country The p.ilaccs of these fortunate nephews 
arc the most costly monumcnti, of elegance and ser- 
vitude, the perfect nrts of architecture, painting, 
and sculpture, have been prostituted in their sen ice, 
and their galleries and gardens are decorated with 
the most precious works of antiquity, which taste gjij... 
vanity lias prompted them to collect Ihc cccle^^ 
astical revenues were more decently employed by O'! 
the popes themselves in the pomp of the catholic 
worship, but it is superfluous to enumerate their 
pious foundations of altars, chapels, and churches, 
since these lesser staia arc eclipsed by the sun of 
the Vatican, by the dome of St Peter, the most glo- 
rious structure that ever has been applied to the use 
of religion The fame of J ulius the second, Leo the 
tenth, and Sixtus the fifth, is accompanied by the 
superior ment of Bramantc and Fontana, of Raphael 
and Michael Angelo and the same munificence 
which had been displayed in palaces and temples, 
was directed with equal zeal to icvivc and emulate 
the labours of antiquity Prostrate obelisks were 
raised from the ground, and erected in the most 
conspicuous places, of the eleven aqueducts of the 
Cassars and consuls, three were restored , the arti- 
ficial rivers were conducted over a long series of old, 
or of new, arches, to discharge into marble basins a 
flood of salubrious and refreshing waters and the 
spectator, impatient to nscend the steps of St 
Peter’s, is detained by a column of Egy ptian gra- 
nite, which rises between two lofty and perpetual 
fountains, to the height of one hundred and twenty 
feet The map, the description, the monuments of 
ancient Rome, have been elucidated by the diligence 
of the antiquarian and the student ^ and the foot- 
steps of heroes, the relics, not of superstition, hut of 
empire, are devoutly visited by a new race of pil- 
gnms from the remote, and once savage, countries 
of the north 


I am ignonnt whether they since continned in a progre^ne 
^ate 

f The Prre Mnntfangnn distributee his own observations intii twentv 
da>% be should have st\lcd them weeks nr months of his visits to (lie 
diflerent parts of the citj (D)arinm Italiciiiii c 8-*20 p 104—3')! ) 
Tliat learned Benedictine reviews (he topographers of Aneient Rome 
the first etforis of Blondiis riil\iiis Martniiiis and Faiiniis thesiine 
nor labours of P> rrhus Iigoriushad his learning been equal to his 
labours the writings of Oniiphriits Pant iniiis qin omnrs obsruraait 
and the recent but imperfect books of Donatiis and Nardini ^ et 
Montfaugon «ti11 si^hsfnr a more complete plan and description of the 
old cit> which must be attained by the three fdlowing metlinds —1 
Tliemeasiiremenl of the spare and intervals of the nuns 2 The study 
of inscription and the pines where the\ were found 3 The iniesti* 
gatioii of all the acts charters, dunes or the middle ages which name 
spot or building of Rome The laborious work such as Mont 
faiipon desired must be promoted !>} princcl) or public munificences 
but the great modern plan of Nolli (A D 174S) would furnish a solid 
and accurate basis for the ancient topo^rapliv of Rome 
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Of these pilgnms, and of every 
reader, the attention will lie excited 
by a History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire , the greatest, perhaps, and most aw ful, 
scene in the history of mankind The various 
causes and progicssne effects are connected with 
many of the eients most interesting in human an- 
nals the artful policy of the Caesars, who long 
maintained the name and image of a free republic , 
the disorder of military despotism , the rise, estab- 
lishment, and sects of Christianity , the foundation 
of Constantinople , the division of the monarchy , 
the invasion and settlements of the baibanans of 
\<^ejrmany and Scythia , the institutions of the civil 
*law, the character and religion of Mahomet, the 
temporal sovereignty of the popes , the restoration 


and deca}' of the western empire of Charlemagne , 
the crusades'of the Latins in the east , the conquests 
of the Saracens and Turks , the ruin of the Greek 
empire , the state and revolutions of Rome in the 
middle age The historian may applaud tlie import- 
ance and vaiiety of Ins subject, but, ivliile he is 
conscious of his ow'n imperfections, he must often 
accuse the deficiency of Ins materials It w as among 
the luins of the capitol that I first conceived the 
idea of a work w'hich has amused and exercised 
near twenty years of mj life, and which, lioweiei 
inadequate to my own wishes, I finally deliver to 
the curiosity and candour of the public 

Lausanne, 

Jane 27, 1787 


THE END 
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- • besiescd and taken t % the fust crusaders 

nn? 

Anttmtna the wi*e of Pelixantis her rhararter 
687 Examines and convicts pope bxlxeniis of 


treacliery 705 ITe*‘aetixit> djnng the siege c 
Home 706 Her wecrct history 7X1 Jroundsa 
conxeuttorherixtreat 748 
iJn/oaiRtfr, a Homan rcfu..ce at the court of ^xpor 
Kin? of Persia stimulates him to an invasion of 
the Roman provinces 

Antminm /*ritr, hts character andtlmtof Iladnan 
compared 3 Is adopteil h^ Hadrian 30 
Anfontmis Atareuf hsdefensixe wars 4 Isadopt 
ed b> Pius at the instanre of Hadrian 31 Ills 
character 33 Ihs war against the united Cer 
mans 04 Suspicious stor> of his edict m favour 
of the chnstians 

iper Anna pnetonan prefect and father in 
law to the emperor hitmenan is killed by Dio- 
cletian xs tlie presumptive murderer ot tliat 
pnnee 1J9 

Ahharhan the Persian hts embass> from ‘N arses 
kmgofPenii to the emperor Galenus 14K 
Apocatypte wh> now nilmittcd into the canon of 
the ^OTpturcs IBb note 

Apeeattcut admiral of Constxntinopic hts con 
federacx a.aiost John Canttcuaene 1157 ills 
death 1159 

Apothnans bishop of lAOdtcex bis hv pothesis of 
the divine incarnation of tesus Christ 819 
ApoUmarts patriarch of Alcxanilna butchers his 
ilock in detotice ot the catholic doctrme of the 
incarnation 841 

Apo/tntttu o\ iinna hts doubtful character, ICl, 
note 

Apotkeoatt of the Homan emperors, bow this cus 
tom w-as infrotlticed 2B. 

Ap tmar dethrones layintiits emperor of Constan 
tinople and usurps h» place 843 
ipuha IS conquered b> the Normxns 1036 Is 
confinned to them bv paptl grant 1038. 

Aqttileta besic?ed hi th^ emperor Maxiniin. 73 
Is txken and destroxed bx Attila king or the 
Huns 574 

Amtiatn is settled bx dm CotK« un ler their kin? 
wallia 5^ isconquercd by Cloviskingof the 
Franks, 625 

Irahta its situxfinn «oit amt climate 3oi Its 
dix L icn into tli*' itmdp the at np and happy 
th lie iiastoral Arabs 00" i heir Itoiwes md 
cntnels tS C dies ot th M tnners and customs 
ot the Arabs 9a3 I Itcir language OiCf Ihtir 
benevolence th IIis ory tnfl di*«criptKtn of the 
Caaba ot Mean 007 tuligions 0(Sl life 
mid doctrine nt Matiomet 903 Coiiqiiest of hx 
M ihoniet 0^3 C liararltf f*t the caliphs *rt5 
Jtapid conquests o <136 I imits ot their con 
ques s 071 IhrcerxIiphscstxMished 079 In 
t^itclinn of lexmuk. amon iheArahitns Q81 
1 heir prn.rrss in the sciences 382 I heir li 
terara dcficieiicitfs oqs Decime and fall of the 
caliphs 9^1 

Afhetto a veteran under Constantine the Treat 
leaves hts retirement to oppose the nsiiriicr Pro- 
copius 30" 

Arhofattet the '•'rank bis militaiv promotion 
tin ler Jlieodrsms in Gaul anrf conspiracx 
aoHinst \a1entinian the '>niin**er 4ik Is de 
teated bx 1 1 eodosms mid kills himxelt 4Co 
Arcadtur srnoflhr emperor llieodosms s»icrec»l5 
to the empire of the east 473 His inagnifirence 
Akk Extent of hts dominions th Ailminbtra 
tiOD of his favourite cunucti Lutropins th Jlis 
cnicl law against trcasrn 53" '»i"ns the con 
dcmnatioo of laitroiniis 534 His interview 
with the rex alters Inbigild and C ainas 5.3j 
llisdevlh anil Supposed testament 51 1 510 
Arehueeture Homan the giorral magnificence of, 
imtiriteil bx the exLtin? nuns 18 
Ardahtma nis expedition to ll’il> to reduce the 
nviirper John 54 j 

Arcenantt the object of their expedition to Col 
dios 726 

Irtadne daughter of the emperor Tajo and wife 
of /cno her diameter and inarnagc atterwaiM 
with \nastasius 6fG 

alnt V tribe ot the J^gtans their temfic mode of 
waging war 131 

Annthcua is appointed ^cral of the hor<e bv the 
^ipeixir lulian on ins Feraian expedition 371 
Distiii?utshte himself against the usurper Pio 
coplus 33" 

Ana~ttfut seizes two tJurds of the lands of the 
^uani in Caul, for bimself and his German 
followers 630 

Anttohultu pnnapal minister of the house of 
Carus ts received into confideo'w bx tlie em 
pwor Diocletian 140 

tofk Ins logic better adapted to the detection 
of error thao for thcdi.coxrr> ottnitli Q&" 
Anus IS excommunicate*! for heretical nitions 
concernm? the lnmt> 3I2 Mreivih of his 
partx th Hu opimors examined in thecouncil 
of Nice 313 \ccmmt of Anan «ccts ti5 
Counril of Himini 316 His banishment and 
recall 317 Hu suspicious death th 

the Anans persecute the catholics in Africa 

611 

ArmenraiS seized bv «Hpor ling of Persia I07 
1 indatcs restored 146 He 1$ again expelletl 
b> the Persians 147 Is rrsrned to 1 indites 
by tnnt3 between the Romans ami Persians 350 
, 15 rendered tnbutarv to Persn on the 
death of 1 indatcs C06 Lharacter ot Arsaces 
1 iranus king of and his conduct toward the 
emperor Julian 370 Is reduced bx Sapor to 
a Persian proxinoe -,07 
- -Its distractincs and division bcHieen the 
Persians and the Hnnians 543 

hutoo of chnstMDiTv there 810 
Armtes of the eas cm empire Mte of under the 
emperor 'Manner 80" 

Armortea thciirovinces of form a free govern 
mentiudepcmfcntonfhcHnmvns 5^ Submits 
to CIovu kmc of the Iranks 022. Settlement 
ofllnfonsin CS8 


Armeur defensive u laid aside b\ the Romans 
and adopted by the birlunHns 461 
Arnold ot Wr&'in hishervs> aiidhiaorx 1"4» 
Arraffon derivation of the nunc ot tl it province 
8 , nate 

Aman, hisvuitto, and descnptionof Colclios ^ 

727 

Inacea Tirantu king of Armenia hisclianctrr 
and disvATcction to the emMror lulitn 370 
M ididrHWS hts titiops treadien>usl> troni the 
1 1 omnii Service 377 His duastrous enJ I07 
Araeniua patnarch of Constantinople exconiinii 
nicates the emperor Michael lalaologus 1146 
h'ution ot the Ar«eni(c.t th 
Artahan kin. of Partlim is defeated nnd slam by 
Artdxcraes km? of Persia 78 
Artahan his couxpira^ ngainst the emperor lus 
tintan 739 Is intrustefl with Hie conduct or 
the armnment s*>nt to It tl^ , 7 10 
Artaxtres king ot Annenn is deposed by tlid 
Persians at the instigation of hu own siiUiects, 

Artaraadei^ hu revolt against the Greekjbnport3(!xT 
Constantim. \ at Constantinople 8711 
Artaxerita restores the Persian inoilahOt^ I 
Prohibits exerx worship but that 
81 His war with the Homans U3« 'jh^efa^ 
racter and maxims 84 7 

Artemttu duke of 1 L>pt under CoDstapti^ va. " 
condemned to death under Julian, 
and corruption 344 ^ c 

Arthur kin. of the Bntnns, his history obsbtur&r 
bx monkuh fictions 63tl 

Arrandta piretonan prefect of GauT hu trial 
and condemnation b> the Homan <tnatc 534 
Aaealon bifticof between Godfrey kinpotJeni 
Salem nnd the sultan of h^rx |tt li47 
Aatette* in ecrlcsivstical hutorv account of 6r^ 
Aatleptodatus reduces and kills the ilntisii usurp- j 
A lie tiu 143 

Asia summary vievr of the revolutions in tliat 
quarter of the world 78 

Ana Minor Av*cnbcf\ 10 Amount of its tribute 
to Home 6t Is conquercfl bv the links H-ni 
Aatarek the nitiire ot tnu othce amon? thi. ancient 
pagans ina note 

Atpar IS roinmissioncd by Thcodosiiu tl e T oiin**rr 
to conduct X-vlentinian 111 to Italy 543 
1 Hers liu stewiM I.eo on the ttiroiie f tl e 
eastern empire Hcandhissoosinunlereil 
by 6to 

Auaaatnt the pnnripihty of destroyed bx the 
Moguls 1168. 

Aatenxhhe* of the people abolished under the 
Homan emperors 2? The nature of amon„ 
the anaent Germans P9 

Atn/rta the province ot ocscribcfl 372 Is in 
xailcd by the emperor Julrui 373 liu retreat 
3?o 

Inane her image brought from Carthvge to Rome 
as a spouse for I lagalidiu 58. 
einolphva km? of the Inmbanis takes the citx of 
Haxeoni andattneks Home, tKl Is refielleil 
bx Pepin king of 1 ranee th 
Aatrolrpy why cultivated by tlie Arabian astro- 
nomers <413 

Irhalarte the vin of Amvlasontha queen of Italy 
Ins education and character 697 
Athanane the C othic chief hu war against the 
emperor \ alens 410 Hu alliance x itli Iheo- 
dosius hu death and funeral 437 
Ukanaatua St conte^ses hts understanding lie- 
wildercd by medititm? on the divmitx ot flie 
Izigos 311 r eneralxiewot hu opinions 314 
Is Immshed 317 lliscJiaFactcranuadxcntiires 
310 504 387 396 Was not the tulhor ot the 
famous creed under hu name 614 t*>te 
Atbanattuf patriarch of Constantinojilc Ins con 
tests with the Greek emperor Andronicus the 
Hder 1154 

Athenats daughter of the philotopher Leontius 
‘*ee hjtdt eta 

Athena the Iilirancsin that citx why said to have 
been spnre*l bx the Goths 1U7 1 aval strength 

ofthe republic of. during Its prnspentx 175 Mere 
IS laid under contnbution by Alanc tlie 
Goth 483 

review of the philosophical history of 681 
The Schools of, silenced by tlie emperor Juv 
tiniau 683 

revolutions of nfter the crusades nnd its 
present state iiSt' 

Ath I mount beatific visions of the monks of 1161 
Atlantic Ocean denxatmn of its name 11 
Attarotu a Caledonian tnbe of cannibals account 
of 494 

Itta/ua prxefect of Home is chosen emperor by 
tlie senate under the inHuenreot Alinc 514 
Ts publicly degraded 515 Hu future fortune 
5"4 

Attalia a noble youtli of Anxergne hu adven 
lures 63" 

Attila the linn 554 Description of bis person 
and character th Hu conquests joS IIis 
treatment of hu captives 558 Imposes terms 
of peace cn T heodosius the ounger 5j9 ()(>. 
presses 'IhccK^osius bx his ambuss idors 56) 
Itescription of Ins roxal residence 562 His 
reception of the ambassadors of Iheodonus 
Hu behaviour on di«covenng the srlieme ot 
^e^osius to get him iissa.sinHtefl 564 His 
Iniigh V messa'*es to the emperors of the east 
and west 565 Hu mx ««ion of Tatil 570 His 
oration to hu troops on the approach ot Tims 
and 1 heofipnr, 572 Battle or k haicns i4 Ilts 
inv^ionof Itatx OT4 Hu retreat punJiased by 
Xalentmi'vn 575 Ilts death 376 
Atyt and Cyhele tlie fable of allegorized by the 
pen of Julivn 3IQ 

lean are discomfited bx the Turks 718. T heir 
embassy to the emperor Jiutinixn th Iheir 
nnque«t5 m Poland and Germany th Ihetr 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


CHAP X 


suppose that about the year two hundred and 
forty,* a new confederacy was formed under the 
name of Franks, hy the old inhabitants of the Lower 
Ehiue and the Weser The present circle of West- 
phalia, the landgraiate of Hesse, and the duchies 
of Brunswick and Lunenburg, were the ancient seat 
of the Chauoi, who, in tlieir inaccessible morasses, 
defied the Roman arms ,’> of the Cherusci, proud of 
the fame of Arminius , of the Catti, formidable 
b3 their firm and intrepid infantry , and of several 
other tnbes of inferior power and renown ® The 
love of liberty was the ruling passion of these 
Germans , the enjoyment of it their best treasure , 
the word tliat expressed that cnjojment, the most 
pleasing to their ear They deserved, they assumed, 
they maintained the honourable epithet of Franks, or 
Freemen , which concealed, though it did not extin- 
guish, the peculiar names of the several states of the 
confederacy ^ Tacit consent, and mutual adv antage, 
dictated the first laws of the union , it was gradual- 
ly cemented by habit and experience The league 
of the Franks may admit of some comparison 
with the Helvetic body, in which every canton, 
retaining its independent sovereignty, consults with 
its brethren in tlic common cause, without acknow- 
ledging the authoritj of any supremo head, or re- 
presentative assembly ® But the principle of the 
tw o confedei acies vv as extremely difierent A peace 
of two hundred years has rewarded the wise and 
honest policy of the Swiss An inconstant spirit, 
the thirst of rapine, and a disregard to the most so- 
lemn treaties, disgraced the character of the Franks 
They invade The Romans had long expencnced 
the daring valour of the people of 
Lower Germany The union of their strength 
threatened Gaul with a more formidable invasion, | 
and required the presence of Gallienus, the heir j 
and colleague of imperial power ^ Wliilst that I 
prince, and his infant son Salonius, displayed, in 
the court of Treves, the majesty of the empire, its 
armies were ably conducted by their general Pos- 
thumus, who, though he afterwards betrayed the 
family of Valerian, was ever faithful to the great 
interest of the monarchy The treacherous lan- 
guage of panegyrics and medals darkly announces 
a long senes of victories Trophies and titles attest 
(if such evidence can attest) the fame of Posthu- 
mus, who is repeatedly styled The Conqueror of the 
Germans, and The Saviour of Gaul ^ 

But a single fact, the only one in- 
HavageSpun which we have any distinct 

knowledge, erases, in a great measure, these monu- 


a Most probaMy under the reign of Gordian, from an accidental 
circumstance fully canvassed by Tillemont, tom iii p 710 1181 
b PliD Hist Kalur xvi 1 Tbe panegyrists frequently allude to 
the morasses of the Franks 
e Tacit Germania c 3U 37 

a In a subsequent period most of those old names are occasionally 
mentioned See some vestiges of them in Cliiver Germ Antiq I iii 
e Simicr de Rcpublica Hehet cum uotis Fuselin 
f F)isimus, 1 I p 27 

e M de Breqnigny (in the lllemoires de I'Academie, tom xxx ) baa 
giacn us a ven curious life of Fostbumus A series of the Augustan 
History from nieilalsand Inscriptions has been more than once planned, 
and IS still miicb uanted 


ments of vanity and adulation The Rhine, though 
d gnified with the title of Safeguard of the pro- 
vinces, was an impeifcct barner against the daring 
spirit of enterprise with which the Franks were 
actuated Their rapid devastations stretched from 
the river to the foot of the Pyrenees nor were they 
stopped by those mountains Spain, which had 
never dreaded, was unable to resist, the inroads of 
the Germans During twelve years, the greatest 
part of the reign of Gallienus, that opulent country 
was the theatre of unequal and destructive hos- 
tilities Tarragona, the flourishing capital of a 
peaceful province, was sacked and almost de- 
stroyed and so late as the day s of Orosins, who 
wrote in the fifth century, wretched cottages, scat- 
tered amidst the ruins of magnificent cities, still 
recorded the rage of the barbarians ‘ When the 
exliaustcd country no longer supplied a variety of 
plunder, the Franks seized on some vessels in the 
ports of Spam,*' and transported them- a„a pa,, over into 
selves into Mauritania. The distant Africa, 
province was astonished with the fury of these bar- 
barians, who seemed to fall from a new world, as 
their name, manners, and complexion, were equally 
unknown on the coast of Africa ' 

II In that part of Upper Saxony Ongm and re- 
beyond the Elbe, which is at present "“"'"“•'‘•'eSucvi 
called the marquisatc of Lusacc, there existed, in 
ancient times, a sacred wood, the awful seat of the 
superstition of the Snevi None were permitted to 
enter the holy prccincis, without confessing, by their 
servile bonds and suppliant posture, the immediate 
presence of the sovereign Deity ■" Patriotism con- 
tributed as well as devotion to consecrate the 
Sonncnwald, or wood of the Scninoncs " It was 
universally believed, that the nation had received 
its first existence on that sacred spot At stated 
periods, the numerous tnbes who gloried in theSue- 
vic blood, resorted thither by their ambassadors, 
and the mcmoiy of their common extraction was 
perpetuated by barbanc ntesand human sacrifices 
TlA: wide extended name of Sucvi filled Iheintenor 
countries of Germany, from the banks of the Oder 
to those of the Danube They were distinguished 
from the other Germans by their peculiar mode of 
dressing their long hair, which they gathered into-a 
rude knot on the crown of the head , and tliey de- 
lighted in an ornament that showed their ranks 
more lofty and ternble in tlie eyes of the enemy " 
Jealous, as the Germans were, of military renown, 
they all confessed the supenor valour of the Sucvi, 
and the tribes of tbe Usipetes and Tencten, who, 

h Aurcl Victor, c 33 Instead of Pane direpto both the <dnse and 
the expression require delete, though indeed, for different reasons it is 
alike difficult to correct the text of the licst, and of the rrorst, u nters 
I In the time of Ausonius (the end of the fourth ceiiturj ) llerda or 
Lenda \>as in a verj ruinous state, (Anson Hpist xxv 58 } arhich pro- 
bably iras the consequence of this iniasion 
V. Valesius IS therefore mistaken iii supposing that the Tranks had 
invaded Spain b) sea 
1 Aiirel V'ictor Hutrop it C 
m Tacit Germania, 3a 
a Cluaer Germ Antin iii 25 

o SiL Suevi a ceteris 6ermani% sic Suetorum iiierniii a s-ri is seiia 
ruitiir A proud separation ' 



chib-vmj to TuMm TT 7Wl They join the T/)m 
Irmis BJiiiiiist the Gcpiila:, 7111 Pride policy 
and poo ei of their clintAn llaian noo liipir 
conqiiists li Tmest taiattantinojile Kfio 
drerri’ct, his religious iiitidthlyi hoiv tar justi 
fiahle, 9S4, note , 

heron a toun neir 'Naples, hiiilt as a settlement 
for the Normans \mo , , _ 

Itwar^, Ttonian their number and peculiar omce 
4(i7 

luaurtm his account of the rair icles o rought by 
the hods of St Stephen 471 Celebrates the 
piety of the Goths in the sarkinirof Rome SIC 
Approves the persecution of the Donatists of 
Atrica &1<1 Ilisdcith charae'er and vntings, 
StO 570 History of his lelics CO® note 
Uvtutulus, son ot the nttriLian Orestes is chosen 
empeiorof the veeat sOB Is deposed by Odoa 
cer, ti Ills buiishineut to the Lucullan villain 
Campania 5y9 

liiffuttut emperor his moderate eaemse of povrer 
L Is imitate I by his successors 2 Ills naval 
rhinilatiDns 8 Ills division of Caul ti Ills 
slfiiatifin after the liattle of Artium 04 He re 
‘rohns the senate ti Pioenresasenatonal grant 
pi dltnylnpen il dianity , 16 Ilivision of the pro 
aiilc^lK tween him and the senate S5 Isal 
'fo^lTtns mllit iry command and guards in the 
nfyTif Home SC Obtains the consular and tn 
bpnitian ofliccs tor life >4 IIis character and 
policv, SB Adopts liberius 39 lormeil an 
aecuiatc register of the revenues and eapensesot 
the empire 61 faxes instituted by Turn, Cl 
Ins naval establishments at Ravenna 490 
jHg»t/iuand Cicrar, those titles explained anddis 
criminated, SB 

ill leniu, his ch irdcfer and embassy from Valen 
tiiiian III to Attilahmg of the Iluns 575 
aletgnen the holy see how transferred from Rome 
to that citv 1551 Iletiirn ot pope Urban 'V to 
Home 1068 

Jlriint Ins embassy from ITfius to Theodoricking 
ot the t'lsieotlis, 571 Assumes the empire, 582 
Ills deposition and death 781 
Mnrehan emperor his biith and services IIC 
Ills expedition against Palmyra 121 Ilistii 
iimph, 123 Ilistriielty and death, 125 leC 
yjttreno ebe account ofhis immense camp 82 note 
Anteotm is invested with the purple on the Upper 
Danube, 117 

Atmam the tutor of the emperor Gratian, his 
promotion^, 410 note 

Aulinrit king of the lombards in Italy Ins wars 
w itli the 1 ranks, 78T Ills adv enturous _al 
lantrv 790 

Autim the city of, stormed and plundered bv the 
legions in Caul l"n 

A^rgne province ind city of, m Caul, revolu 
tinnsof C7I 

Aianhariet liarharian fatal consenuences of their 
admission into the Rniniin armies 218 
Amri a liirkish slave, his generous friendship 
to tlie princess Anna Comnena 807 And to 
Alamiu Comnenus 808 

Atimuntiuni thccitieensflf ilefind their privileges 
against Peter, brothei of the e istem emperor Man 
Tice 801 

Aumut remarkalile spirit shown hv the citizens 
of^, a.uinst Attila <1 id ins Iluns, w9 

B 

Paqthee, description of the rums of 917 
‘'Tiistw TOt posthumous 

BapmijL in Caul revolt of its occasion, and sup 
pression bv Maximian 141 * 

JJaedad Woinesthe roval residence of the Abbas 
sides MO Dei nation of the name, 1* note 
1 he fallen state of the nliphs of ^ The citv 
, of stormed and sacked bv the Moguls, llM ’’ 
Utthram,a<e Fersim general his cliaracterandex 
PilS'* ' a , provoked to rebellion 797 De 
death'*7oV'‘“"’“ “““fP®‘'on and 

P"'’« P">'=' ®nd 
imwer 800 Uis pcrfidiims seizure of Sirniiiim 
and oingiihinum mil H13 conquests i4 ll™ 

ibil. 'SSi'® i!I®"'P* r" *’’* f'nperor Hera 
Const intinnple in conjunc 
tionwiih the Persians 810 HeiJres »4 ^ 

J3nfa..et I stiltdii of the I urks his rciim 117fi 
ills rorresimndcnce with lamerlane 1182 Is 
defeated and cantiired by ramerline.llPS Tn 

rons UM * '* 

Balhmtt elected mint emperor with Mavimus hv 
the senate on the deaths of thetwoGonliaiu 70 
CT'S«de“ino'’M'\"''®" m the ffiirth 

nonle Ot Const inti 

nopie li/’O Ts tiKcn prisoner bv Cilo Inim 
km, of the BuUnvri ms 1129 IIis death, 1130"’ 
of Constantinople im 
Hisexpulsion 

BMrm limthtr of f odfrev of Poiiillnn aecom 

K"p'Sa?iVS? f<7c‘ss^lr8^ 1'’““*'® 

lcil,e of the naval powers ot 40] mte 

f meVhnUiaS ‘h' Pnmi 

AlalmmXn fmtl, ^ ™'"®«®‘' <» «‘® 

>.r'hisSd'‘fc.*"^'’^* “ 

^’lf!l.lnmr2nl|" "S'"”®* "■« '"’P'W 

^?hi.'i Ju'n m ttSie'’/”““"® “ ®“ , 


GENERAL INDEX 

Banfc, British their peculiar office and duties 610 
JRnnbr, Ciesar oiieollhcrestorersollciniing 1010 
Ban IS taken from the baratens by tlie yomt elTorts 
of tlie Latin and Greek empiies 107o 
Barham a Calabrian monk his dispute with the 
Greek tlieolo,ians about the light ot mount i lia 
bor, 1151 Ills embassy to Rome from Andro 
mens the k ounger, I19a His literaiy character, 
1208 

Bant I the Macedonian emperor of t onstanti 
nople, 857 Reduces the Paiilicians, 1016 
Bastl II emperor of Constantinople 862 His 
great vrealtn, 900 llts inhuman treatment of 
the Bulcanans, 1021 . 

Basil, archbishop of Csesarca no evidence or Ins 
liavim. been persecute!! bv the emperor Vnlens 
397 Insults his tiiend Gregory Nazianzen, 
under the wppearance of promotion, 444 I he 
father of the monks of Pontus, 607 
Bttsilisrut brother of the empress Venna is in 
trusted with the command of the armament sent 
against the ITandals in Afnia 503 Ills fleet 
destroyed by Censcric <5 Ills promotion to 
the empire and death, 616 
Barnania, Inch pnestof the sun Ins parentage 
56 Is proclaimed emperor at Lmesa, 57 Nee 
iJagaiatns 

Basstamu brother in law to Constantine, revolts 
against him 172 

Banora its foundation and Situation 938 
Bath, public ot Rome, desvnbeil 508 
Batntc, reception of the emperor 1uli8nthere,3C0 
Beasts wild the variety ot, introduced in the 
circus, for the public games at Rome 13T 
Bemaoire M ne, character ot his Iltstoire Cn 
iiiftte dll Mantehetsme 8I6 note 
Beiler battle of betweenMnhouiPtandtheKoreish 
of 'Mecca 920 

BedoMeus of Arabia their mode of life 902 
Beet remarks on the structure of their combs and 
cells 981 note 

Behtanut Ins birth and militaty promotion, 685 
Is appninteil by liistiniantocondiict the African 
war 686 I mbarkatinii of his troops 087 lands 
in Africa, 6M Defeats Celimcr CW Is re 
ceived into Carthage ti ‘•ecnnd defeat of 
Gelimcr 691 Reduction of Alrica 69" Bur 
render of Gelimer, 693 His triumphant return 
to Constantinople, 694 Is declared sole consul 
•0 He menaces the Ostrogoths of Italy, 697 
Ilo seizes Sicilv, 698 Invatles Italy, 700 Takes 
Naples, tb He enters Borne 701 He is be 
sieged in Rome by flic Goths tb the siege 
r Used 707 Causes Constantine, one of his 
ceuerils to be killed id Siece of Ravenna 
<09 Takes Ravenna by stratagem tb Itctunis 
to Constantinople, 710 tia character and be 
naviour tb Scandalous life of Ins wife Ante 
nina 711 His disgrace and submission 712 
Is sent into the cast to oppose Chosroes king of 
Penia, 724 His politic reception ot the Persian 
“SJhaMailors 725 Ha second campaign m 1 taly 
736 His meflectual attempt to raise tliesic,eof 
Kome, (77 Dissuades lotila from desfroyim. 
"ome, 778 Recovers the oly, tb IIis final 
recall from Italy 779 Rescues Constantinople 
d?I?h 7'f8 ®“'''"™"®' ^*'® tlwBnice and 

Benrfice, in feudal language, explained, 670 
Bmeieiito battle ot, between Oharles of Anjou, 
and Mainfroy the Sihcian usurper, IM'l 
W™«c«r«m. anecdotes relatisi, to tlie siCeO of 

Brnamm of Tudcia his account of the riches of 
Constantinople 999 

then 363 *’'® "npe«>r Julian 
B^ard St his character and inllurncc in pro 
Iwiall"n''®®®™",'J.5in'®®dc 1094 Ills character 

Ot the UQindns IC-IS 

sehool. esIiWished 
nJa . “a’ *® '''VlJS!* •" "" earthqiiBki 7S>a 
camp ot Jiurchc'zebe, 

Vetsarton cardinal his chiracfer, 1210 


a 1^ ikumc sJUSl 

ft® of* by rotila’tlip 

iseaAtfe, istnkcn and iraiTisoned by Snnor kinir np 

SaSs^lt ■"®'>’®'=^“>'y b^.ege'dbyfoS^ 
"kmrof Pera'r?^ 

W® '®”‘ human dis 

chnstmn the office 
Prostoss of episcopal au 

Graat"ri"''7?ide"V;ih‘;r,;?&Vd"''V^ 

power of orciinafian« 102 J lie^nrclesiJfMi 
of t-wh dioteSe dn riecTO* liSr 

Pit/inpr rural, Ilipir rank and dulies*70l 
Roma5's,®^r"'"’“"''®‘^ ''"®>'»^ hj the 

Jlrr^vnia, the cities of, plundered by the Goths 

"Samstthe emperor D.o 
Berrme Ins literary character 1"00 

senator of Rome, his history 
•'ml death COT 

f'® “uhert Guiscard Ins cha 
niilitar\ exploits 3045 ift?j Tf«e 
liw iiZV ^"“•■'“hnople on the misadt* im? 

transactions, and death, ITOl “ subsequgnt 
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Boni/aee St Ins Instov, 229 
Bantfttce, count, the Roman general under Va 
leutinian III his character 516 Is betrayed into 
a revoltby iEtins 517 His repentance alO Is 
besieged in Hipiw Regius bv bensenr king of 
the Vandals, tb Returns to Italy, and is killed by 
It tins, &70 

Bmtfaee VIIT pope, his violent contest with Pin 
lip the Fair king of 1 ranee, and his character, 
1254 Institutes the jubilee 1255 
Botufaee marquis of Alontferrat is clioscn gene 
ralof the fourth crusade to the Holy I and 1114 
Is made king of Alacedoma, 1127 Is killed by 
the Rulgaiians 1170 

Botphomt revolutions of that kingilom, 104 Is 
seized by the Goths, ij The strait of, dcsaibcd, 
233 

Botra siege of, by the Saracens, 942, 943 
Bothene, the imperial general in Ihessalonica, 
mnniered in a sedition, 4a5 
Boueieault marshal, detends Constantinople 
against Pxjazet 1178 

Bmttogne the port of recovered from CanusiuS 
by Constantins Clilonis 147 
Borides the Persian dynasty of 092 
Branealeone senator ot Rome Ins character 1249 
Bretagne the prov ince of, in 1 rincc, settled by 
Bntons 0TB, note 

Britain, reflections on the conquest of by the Ro 
mans 2 Description of 9 Colonies planted 
in, 15 note A colnnv of Vandals settlro there 
by Probus 177 Revolt of Cxrausins 14" 

how first peopled, 402 Invasions of by 
tlie Scots and Piets, 403 Is restored to peace by 
Ihcodosius 404 a 

• revolt of Alaximits there, 441 Revolt of 
toe troops there against Iiononus 495 Isabm 
doned by the Romans 5"7 ''fate ot until the 
irriial ot the Saxons 6M Descent of the Sax- 
ons on 676 l-stahlishment at the Saxon hep 
larch V 677 Wars in »5 Saxon dev xstxtion of 
toe country , 638 Manners of the independent 
Britons 640 Description of by Procopius, 641 

- conversion of the Bntons ny a mission from 
pope Gregoiy the Great, 707 T he doctnae of 
the incarnation received there 835 

Brutus the I roian his colonization of Bnfain, now 
given up by intelligent historians, 402,7aite 
ssttym JI his extraoitlinvy burning mirrors. 

677, note ‘ 

Bulgarians their charncter, 715 Tlieir inroads on 
toe eastern empire 716 Invasion of, under Za 
bercan, (46 Repulsed bv Relisaniis 747 
* *, the kingdom ot, destroyed by Rnsil ll the 
Greek emperor, 86", 1021 

- rev oil of, from the Greek empire and sub- 
mission to the pope of Rome 1111 War with 
the Greeks unilcr C alo John 1129 

■R"".^C(wt, in toe Coliseum at Irome, described, 

Burgundians, their settlement on the Tlbe, and 
mTxims of gov ernment 4ix) I heir settlement 
m G«ul 1 imits of toe kingdom of under 
Gundobnld, 622 Are subdued by the I ranks, 

character ofllis Sacred Theory of the Earth, 

JtzOy 9 ti tC 

Biirrampoater, source of that titer 1182 note 
Bmtr III I g^t tour several places known under 
this n imep 070 np/r 

Bgriirg, toe philnsnplncxl preceptor of TTormoiiz 
knigofPir«u his high reputation 700 , note 
Ug rnitine liistunans, list and character of. 1"41 
note ‘ ■‘"‘I 

rv-mimm siege of by the emperor Cevenis 48 
hJ .i®"Jj^ ’llaximm, 170 ‘-lege of, by ( oiisfan 
hoe the Great 1,5 Its situafiiin (tesenbed, "73 
By whom tounded, ib note bee ConstanunopJo 


Caaba or temple of Alcrra descrilied, 907 Tho 
idols in destroyed hy Mahomet 92.1 

Iwsieges and takes Amida 
680 Seizes the stmts of Caucasus, tb k icissi 
tiidesofhis reign 7"0 >!c«ai 

IVrsMns^q^ Saracens and the 

Cadoa/i hei inamaco vv itli Mahomet, 9]o Is con 
hy him to Ins new rcli.mn 016 ll?r 
mory, Mahomet s veneration for her me 

ofjns account of the famOiis 
M^ion of Constantine the Great, inquired into, 

h's !l«tress on the 
txking ot that ntv bv ( cnseric, ftil 

* Degrades the senatoi lal d icnity , 24 
^r^n*'^®®""’?’ ‘hi tutelar (leitics 
h>3,l>lctiinc 28 Ills Uli^ “ 
t military sedition 6" nete IIis 
senfed"{„|!;!,’|''Sr;!r“ ‘he coronaiy gold pre 

‘^SimltarM ‘"“® ""<1 

ybfc-oftl!^t®M.,/e^^” ^ ‘’'■"‘’“Ph.cal 

klS^Sf pLre!'* ‘“hen by Sapor 

km, ot Persn I08 Is reduced by the Sirwimsy 

®t5 'ih® W®"!? of Afnca her policy 

to aruc the Arils out of the country Ofr» ^ 
‘^‘j'ums’J&t u‘yot. founded XL^dotn of 

'mjMm 
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siejre of Damascus 94S. Distm^ishes himself 
at the battle ot Aiznailm 944 Ilis cruel treat 
ment of the refugees from Uamavus th loins 
in pluuderiiigr the fau* of Al>>|af 040 Com 
inancls the Saracens at the battle of Yemiuk 
OIB Ills death 951 . , . * . . . 

Catedonttt and its ancient inhabitants, described, 
493 

CaUdmian t ar, tinder the emperor Sevenis, an 
account of, 51 . ^ 

Cahpht of ttie Saracens character of 935 Their 
XHuid conquests, 036 Ijctentandinmer of 971 
liip1edi\isionoftheofhce 979 They patronize 
learning W1 Decline and tall of tlieir empire, 
050 1168 . . ^ . 

CnIUnuum the punishment of a religious sedition 
in that aty opposed by bt Ambrose 456 
CaltmieM ot Heliopolis, assists in detendinir Con 
stantinople against the Saracens by his cb> mical 
intUmmable compositions 975 
Caltmiclt black, recent einiLration of from the 
ronnnes of ilussia to those of China 421 
Catit-John the Bulgarian chief his t^arttithDald 
\rin the Latin emperor of the Greeks 11S9 
Defeats and takes him prisoner, t5 llissaxagc 
character and death 1130 
Caloeents a cameUlrixer, exatcsan insurrection 
III the island of Cyprus <*6l 
Catphumnu the m iclimery of his eclogue on the 
accession of the emperor Cams 135 
Calvtn, the reformer his doctnne ot the Cuchanst 
1018 examination of his conduct to Sci^ ctus th 
C/imef, of Arabia described, 90C 
Camttardts ot Languedoc their enthusiasm com 
pared with tliat of the Circumcellions of 
midia 330 . 

Campanta, tiie proMnee of desolated b> the ill 
policy of the Tfoman emperors 253 Descnption 
ot the I ucullan Mila in 509 
Canada the present climate and circumstances of, 
compared >»ith those of ancient Gennan>, 86 
Cannm enormous one of the sultan Mahomet II 
described 1^ ilursts 12.30 
Canoet Russian a description of 10^ 

Cantaeu,Mf J>hn character of his Greek Ilisfoiy 
1154 Ills good fortune under the 3ounger 
Andronicus 1157 Is dn\en to assume the 
purple 11 j8 His Inely distinction between 
foreign and civil wai, th Ills entry into Con 
stantinople ‘ind rei^n 1159 Altdicates and 
turns monk 1160 llis i«ar with the Genoese 
factory at Pera 116" Marries his daughter to 
a IiirK, 1195 llis negociation with pope Cle 
mentVt th 

Cantemtn Ilisfon of the Ottoman empire, a 
character of 117S note 

Capettanw goiemoT ot IMauntann defeats the 
younger Oordian* and takes Carthage 71 
Capttatton tax under the llomon emperors an 
account of 2«;3 

Capita Ateius tlieciMlian his character 759 
Capital of Rome burning and restoration ot ^12 
Cappadocia famous tor its fine breed ot horses 251 
Caprana isle of character of the monks there 481 
CaptiTcs how treated by the liarhanans, 557 611 
Caraealta son ot the emperor Severus his lived 
antipathy (o Ins brother Ceta 51 Succeeds to 
the empire Jointly with 1dm V Tendency of 
his edict to extend the pnv lieges ot Roman 
citizens to alt the tree inhabitants of his empire 
63 Ills Meu in this transaction 06 Doubles 
the tax on legacies and inheritances th 
Caraeonmt the Jarlar settlement of, described, 
1170 

Caravans, Sogdian their route to and from China 
for silk to supply the Homan empire, 068 
CfirffM/irtf, his revolt in Britain 14J Isacknow 
iedged by Diocletian and his colle4tgues 143 

the Faulician, his revolt tram the Greek 
emperor to die Saracens, 1015 
Cardinalt the election ot a pope vested in them, 
1^52 Institution of the conclav e, 1"53 
Carduene situation and hbtory of that temtoiy 
150 

Cannnx the son of Cams succeeds his father in 
the empire, jointly with his brotlier h umerian 
136 

Cart mtanx their lUv asion of Syria 1104 
Carlattnptan race of kings commencement of, in 
I ranee 884 

Carmath the Arabi in reformer, Ins character 989 
Ills militaiy exploits 990 
Carmelite* from whom they derive their pedigree 
Ocr note 

Cai7ffMian mountains their situation 85 
Carthage the bishopric of, bought for hliuonnus 
C"2, note 

religious disconi generated there by the 
factions of CieciUan and Donatus SOB 
> the temple of \ enjs tliere converted info 

a Christian cliurch 466 Is surprised by Gen 
sene king of the Vandals 551 

- the cates of opened to Belisanus G89 
Natural alterations phniuced by time in the 
situation of this city 690 twte The walls of 
repairiKl by Belisanus 600 Insurrection of 
the Roman troops there, 73.3 

- IS reduced and pillaged by ITassan the 
Saracen, 961 Subsequent history of th 

Carthagena an extraoitlinaiy rich silver mine 
worked there foi the Romans, 64 
Camt emperor Ins election ^uulcharactpr 134 
Caspian and Iberian gates of mount Caucasus, 
distinguished 680 

Casnans the party of among the Roman civilians 
cxplvmcd 7ti9 

Catstodoms nis Gothic hbtory 95 Tib account 
of the infant state ot the refiublie of \ enice J75 
His long and prosperous lite 652 
Cattnet ueorge see Scanderheg 
Catalan*, their service and war m the Greek 
empire, 1151 


GENERAL INDEX 

CutMc church, the doctnnes of howdiscnminaled 
from the opinions ot the Platonic school 311 Ihe 
authority of extended to the minds of mankind 
312 Faith ot the western or Latin church, 315 
Is distracted by factions m the cau^ of Ath ina 
sius J20 i1ie doxology how introduced, and 
how perverted, 327 Iherevcnucof,transterred 
totlie heathen priests by Julian 359 

edict ot i heodosius, tor the establishment 
of the catholic faith, 443 3 he pro ressive stefis 
of idolatry in 470 Persecution of the catholics 
jn Africa 012. Pious trauds ot tlie catholic 
clergy 614 

how bewildered by the doctnne of the Tn 
carnation Union of tlie Greek and Latin 
churches ^ 

schism of the Greek church 1107 
Celeattne, pope, espouses the party of Cy n1 against 
bestonus and pronounces the degradation of the 
latter from liis episcopal dignity 1*23 
Celtte language, driven to the mountains by the 
I.attn 15 note 

Censor the office of revived under tlie emperor 
Deems, 99 But without effect th 
Ceo* the manufacture of stlk fust introduced to 
Europe trom thit isltuid 6GB 
Cerea the principal queen of Attila king of the 
Iluns, lierrecepbon of Maximmthe Roman am 
bassador, 562 

Centuhux, his opinion of the two-fold nature of Je 
sus Christ 8ia 

Ceplon ancient names given to that island, and the 
imperfect knowledge of, by the Romans, 366 
note 

Chaleedon the tiijudicious situation of this city 
stigmatized by proverbial contempt 234 A tii 
buntl erccteii there by the emperor Julian to 
tiy and punish the evil ministers ot his prede 
cessor Const intius 344 

a stately churoti built there hv Rnfinus 
the infamous minister of tlie emperor Theodo 
sms, 474 

istakenbyChosroesTT king of Persia 806 
Chaleondple* the Creek historian, his remarks on 
the several nations of latropc 1199 
Chalont battle of lietwcen me Romans and At 
tila king of the Huns 571 
Chamattann reduced and generously treated by 
lulian 288. 

Chancellor* the original and modem application of 
this word compared 136 note 
Character*, national tlie distinction of, how formed, 
315 

Chanot* of the Romans described 506 note 
Charlemame conquers Oie ki^^^dom of l»mbartly, 
881 Ills reception At I’ome 885 Tltidesful 
filling the promises of Pepm and himself to the 
Roman pontiif 88b His coronation at Home by 
the pope Leo 1 1 1 880 llis reign and charactci 
800 J xtensinn of his empire 891 llisneigli 
tmuTS and enemies 89" llis successors 8^ 
Ills negociattons and treaty with the eastern em 
pire 801 State ot hts family and dommions in 
the tenth century 1008 
Charles X\\o I at empenar of Oie Romans 893 
Charles of Anjou subdues Naples and Sirily ,1149 
llie Stethan Vetper* 11% Ills character as a 
senator of Rome 1249 

Charles IV emperorof Germany , bis weakness and 
poverty 809 His public ostentation 900 Con 
trast between him and Augustus th 
Charles 'k emperor paraiiel between him and 
Diocletian, 154 And between the sack of Rome 
by him and that Iq AlanctheCoth 518 
ChaMttp Its high esteem among the ancient Ger 
mans 90 And the pnmitive diristians 191 
Chemtstrv the art of from wlM>m denved 083 
Chersonesnx 1 hrartan, bow fortified by the empe 
ror Justinian 677 

Chersontta assist Constantine the Great against 
the Coths ^62. Are cruelly persecuted by the 
Greek emperor Tiistraim If fkiO 

the object ofthe game of, by whom invented, 

Chtlderte king of France, deposed under papal 
sanction 881 

Chtldren the exposing of a prevoiilingvice of an 
pquity 765 NaturtI, according to the Romm 
laws what 768 

Chtna how distinguish^ in ancient history I47 
note Great numbers of children annually ex 
posed there 197 note 

its situation 418 The high chronology 
claimeil by the historians of th 1 he great w all 
of when erected 419 N'Vas twice conquer^ by 
the northern tribes 420 
• * the Romans supplied witbsilk by thecara 
vans from 668 

_ IS conquered by. the Moguls 1167,1170 
rxpulvionofthi Moguls 1170 
Chivalry ongin ot the order of 1075 
Chnodomar pnnceofthe Alemanni taken prisoner 
by Julian at the battle of btrasburo ^ 

ChosToes king of Aimenia assassinated by the 
cmissanes of Sapor king of Peixia 107 
Chotroet son of Xindates king of Armenia his 
character 266 

Chosrt*et 1 king of Persia protects the last siir 
viving philosophers of Athens, in his treaty with 
the emperor lustinim GQ.3 Review of nis his- 
tory T-M Sells a peace to Justinian 7"2 His 
invasion of Syna 7"3 His negociations xiath 
liistinian 730 His protpenty, 731 Battle of 
Melitene 705 Hisdeatli tb^* ‘ aiamcor 
ChosToes 11 king of Persia » raised to the throne 
on the deposition of his father Hormone 7% js 
re<luced to implore the assistance of tlie emperor 
Maurice th llis restoration and policy 709 
Conqiien Syria 006 Palestine th Igyptand 
Asia Minor 8U7 His rei.n and magniticence 
th Rejects the Maliometan religion 8U& Im 
poses an ignominious peace on the emperor 


Ilcraclius 809 Hts flight, deposition and 
death, 814 

Clasars, the horde of sent by the Turks to the 
assistance of the emperor lleraclius,813 
Chnst the festival of his birtli why fixed by the , 
Romansatthe winter solstice, 3.38 note 
Chruttans primitive the various sects into which 
they branched out, 180 Ascribed the pagan 
idolatry to the agency of dannons th Believed , 
the end ot the world to be near at hand 185 
Fhe miraculous powers ascribed to the primitive 
church 187 Their taith stronger than in modem 
times. 188 3 heir superior v irtue and austerity 
189 Repentance, a virtue in high esteem amoii^ 
them th 1 heir notions ot marriage and chastity, 

191 3 hey disclaim war and government th 

AVere active however in the internal government 
of their own society 192 Bbhops 193 by 
nods th Metropolitans and pnmates 194 
Bishop of lioine. th I heir probable proportion 
to the pagan subjects of tlie enmire beforh. ilig > 
conversion of Constantine the Great 202.. Its f 
quiry into their persecutions, 20.» Why nrare *■ 
odious to the governing powers than (he 3ewsi ^ 
206 Jheir religious meetings siispecteit 4!ulL f 
Are persecuted oy Kero as the inceudiixies of 3 
Rome 210 lastiuctioos ot the empeionilKran 
to Pliny the ^ ounger for the regulation of tils 
conduct towards them 214 Remained * 

to popular resentment on public festivitt^r^^r 
laigal mode ot proceeding against them, ^5 -a' 
i he ardour w ith which they courted martyraony, 

218 When allowed to erect places tor public 
worship 2"1 I heir persecution under Dioclc 
tian and his associates 225 An edict of tolera 
tioD for them published by Galenus just before 
his death 230 ^me considerations necessaiyr 
to be attended to in reading the siiflerincs of the 
martyrs 231 Talict of Milan published Con 
Btantine the Great 292 Political recommenda 
lionsof the clinstian morality to Constantine th 
3heorvand practice of passive obedience 293 
Their loyalty and zeal 294 J he sacrament of 
Mptism how administered in early times 299 
> xtraordinary propagation of Christianity afler 
It obtainetl the imperial sanction, 290 300 Be 
comes the established religion of the Roman 
empire 300 Spintual and temporal powers 
distin^ished, 3ol Review of the episcopal 
order in the church th The ecclesiastical re 
venue of each diocese how divided 304 ilieir 
legislative assemblies 306 Ldict of Constantine 
the Great against heretics 307 Mysterious 
doctrine of the 1 nnity , 310 the doctrines of 
tlie catholic church how di*criminatcd from the 
opinions of the PI dome school, 311 General 
character of the chnstmn sects 331 Christian 
schools prohibiteil by the emneror lulian 359 
3 hev are removed from all offices of trust 360 
Are obliged to reinstate the pagan temples th 
Jlieir imprudent and irregular zeal against 
Idolatry V55 

Chrtsnant distinction of into tvlgar and ascetic, 

60" Ckmvcrsionot the barbarous nations G09 
Chmttaniw inquiry into the pro<Tess anJ esfa 
Mishment of 176 Religion anJ character of 
the Jews 177 Jbe lewisli religion the basis 
of Christianity I70 Is offered to all mankind, 
th 3^ sects into which the Christians divirlcd, 

180 3 he theology of redueefl to asvstemattcal 
form in tlie school of Alexandria 200 limi 
dicious conduct of Its early advocates 204 Its 
persecutions 205 lirst erection of cliurches 2"1 
. the system of found m Plato s doc 

tnne of the Ijopos 310 

• > salutary effects resulting from the con 

version of the tnvbarous nations CIO 

its progtess m the North of Europe, 

1031 

Chrysaphna the eunuch engages Fdecon to as.sas- 
sioate his king Altila 564 Is put to death by 
the empress Fulchena 565 Assisted at the 
second council of Fphesus, 8"6 
Chrysoehetr, general of the revolted Paulicians 
overruns and pillages Asia Minor, 1015 Hts 
death 1016 

Chrysoloras Manuel the Creek envoy his cha 
rocter 1210 ills admiration of Rome and 
Constantinople. 1213 

Chryst^li* battle of between Constantine the 
Great and Ijcinius 176 

Chrvsost m, St bis account of the pompous Inxitiy 
ot the emperor Arcadius 5.30 Protects hts 
fugitive patron the eunuch Eutropius 5.14 His 
tory of nis promotion to the archiepiscopal see 
of Constantinople, 336 His cliaracter and arl 
ministration 536 &I7 Hu persecution 518 
Ills death 539 Ills relics removed to Con 
stantinople th Ills encomium on the monastic 
life 681, note 

ChurcheSf christum tlie first erection of 221 
Demolition of under Diocletian 2*T Splen 
dour of under Ctonstantine the Great 3QJ 
3even of Asia the fate of II73 
Cyhaltx, battle of between Constantine the Great 
and Licmius 172 

Cteero his view of the philosophical opinions as to 
the immortality of the soul, 184 Ills encomium 
on the study of the law, 754 System of his 
repithlte 7^ 

Cimmerian darkness, tlie expression of, whence 
denv^ 505 note 

Cirnimeellions of Afnca, Donatist schismatics 
history of their revolt 330 Iheir religious 
suicides th Persecution of by the emperor 
llononus 548 

Ctrenmnston of both sexes a ph^ysiral custom in 
^Ethiopia unconnected with religion R44 
Cirnu Itoman the four tactions in ilescnbefl 
664 Constantinople and the eastern empire, 
distracted ^ these factions th 
Cities in the Rooian empire enumerated, 19 



Clittt rommcnual, ot Italy, rise and goacmment 

Ci’fisCT7ontome, molne of C^ralla for extend 
ini, the pmiiepesof to all **’*, 
ot the empire, 63 66 Political tendenej ot this 

Ci^^the birth of a new one, how celebrated bj 
the 'Romans, C36, note , - , 

Civihms of Rome, orisinof the profeMion, and 
the three periods in the history pt IS! 758. 
Cmlis the Batatian, liis successful rcaolt asainst 
the Romans, 03 , . r o, , u u . 

Clamhan the poet and pane » rist of Stilicho, his 
^orks stiptMy tl)c deficifcnuM of history » 47^ 
Celebrates the inuider of Hufinus, 478 His 
death and character, 4<W, 500 His diameter of 
the eunudi Eutropiua, 531 
Clauints emperor, chosen by the praetorian guards, 

C ■« ithout the concuireiice of the senate 20 
Clminu, emperor, successor to Gallienus, liis 
” dikmcter and eletation to the throne 113 
^Uiuuler, minister of the emperor Commodus, Ins 
'"liislorj 36 

^tCfcme/i^’riBMus, and his wife Domitilla, why 
.< di^Bguished as Christian martyrs, 213 
’'C/emewf III pope, luid the emperor Henry III 
ittuldally confirm each others so\erei|,n cha 

pope transfeas the holy see from Rome 
AVignon, 1251 . , , . , 

rikrpv, when first distinguished from the laity, 
r IgO 301 

the ranks and numbers of, how multiplied, 
303 Jheir property, tb Iheir offences only 
cognizable by tlieir own order SOI lalenti 
man s edict to restrain the a\ ance of 307 , , 
CMon, the first of the Alerocingian race of Lings 
of the Franks in Gaul I is reism 568 
CMius Albums, goternor of Rritain, his steady 
fiilelity during the reioliitions at Rome, 4J 
Heel ires himself against 1iiliHnus,44 
ChtiMa niece ot the king of Rurgiindy, ismamed 
to CloMS king ot the Franks and gomerts her 
pagan husband, 621 Exhorts her fiusband to 
the Gothic war, Cfi 

Clom, king of tlie tranks, his descent, and reign, 
610 

CImmia his account of the objects of adoration 
among the ancient Germans 91, note 
Ccehmeal, importance of the diseotery of, in the 
art of dy eing fCt, note 

Cede of lustmian, how formed, 760 New edition 
of, 763 

Coiteth, how fai admitted by tlie Roman law 
respecting testaments 771 
Ctmobtus, in monkish histoo described, 607 
Comatt, how regulated by the Roman emperors, 
1218 

Colebot, the modem 'Mingrelia, described, 725 
Manners of the natites 726 Retolt of, from 
the Ramans to the Persians and repentance, 728 
Colcliianwar inconsequence 729 
CeUteum, of the empejur litus obsen ations on, 
1281 bxhtliition of a bull feast m 1282 
Ce//yridiaa heretics, an account of 911 
Colonies Roman, how planted 15 
Colonna, hiatoiy of the Roman family of, 1256 
Colossus of Rhodes, some account of, 952 
Columns of Hercules, their situation 11 
Comana, the nch temple of, suppressed and the 
revenues confiscated, by the emperors of the 
east 250 251 

CeiriSar, judicial, origin of, in die Salic laws, 609 
1 he lawsof, according to the assize of Jerusalem, 
1189 Apology tor the practice of, 1144 note 
Comess account of those which appeared in the 
reign of liistiman, 749 

Commcntiolus his disgraceful warfare against the 
Avars 802 

Commodus emperor, his education, character, and 
reign 34 

Comneni, origin of the family of on the throne of 
Constantinople, 864 Its extinction, lojg 
Conrepttm immaculate of the ^ irgin Mary , the 
doctrine of from whence denved 912 
CennMinc, according to the Roman civil law. 
explained, 76B 

CosUloprulum general, ideas of the primitive 
cluistnns concernini. 186 
Cmcireir, the vanity of not so justifiable as the 
desire of spoil, 404 Is rather achieved by art 
thin personal valour, 554 
ConrpdUl emperor engages in the second cm 
sarle 1091 His disastrous expedition, 1103 
Conrad of Montferrat dctvnds Ivre against bala 
din 1100 Is assissinited 1102 
Cousianee, treaty of, 898 
Constans, tlie third son of Constantine the Great, 
is sent to govern the western prov iiicts of the 
empire, 261 Div isicai of the empire among him 
and his brothers on the deiUi of tiieir lather, 2te 
Is iiivadctl by his brother Constantine 268 Js 
hilled, op the usurpation of Magnentius 260 
].s|iniised the cause of Athanasius against his 
brother Constantins S"2 
CaiurmuII emperor of Constantinople 848 
Constaiuw princess grandalaughtcr of Constan 
tine the t,rcat, is carried by her mother to the 
ramp of the usurper Procopius 302. Narrowly 
e^pes falling into the liands of the Quadi, 412 
Alames the emperor Gratian, 413 
Constantina daughter of Constantme the Great 
and widowpf lianiilbalianus places the diadem 
on the held of the general Vetramo 269 Is 
mamrf to Callus, 274 Her character, sb 
Hies SJo 

Consianeina w idow of the eastern emperor Man 
ncc, the cruel fate of urn) her daushters 8G4 
Consfanline the Croat, the several opinions as to 
the place of his birth I'a. His history, 158 159 
Untish legions TO 
the death of his lather, 159 Mames lausta, 
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the daughter of Maximnn, 161 Puts Maxiniian 
to deith 164 General review of lus adiiiinis 
tration in Gaul, 165 Underlakcs to deliver 
Rome firom Uie tyranny of Wnxentius, 166 He 
feats Mnxentius and enters Rome Ito His 
alliance with Licinius, 170 Defeats Ijcmius 
172 Peace concluded with lacinius, 1(3 JIis 
laws r» Chastises the Goths, 174 Secondcivil 
war with Ijcinius >4 . , , ^ _ 

- - motives which induced him to make By 
zantium the capital of bis empire, 233 Declares 
his determination to spring from divine com 
mand, 236 Despoils other cities of their oina 
ments to decorate his new capital, 237 Cere- 
mony of dedicating his new city, 239 Form of 
civil and military administration established 
there, 240 heparates the civil from the military 
administration, 246 Corrupted military disci 
pline, lb Uis character 256 Accouiit of Ins 
family, 257 Ills jealouu of lus son Cnspus, 

258 Aly stenous deaths or Ci ispus and Licinius, 

259 His repentance and acts of atonement in 

g uired into, ib llis sons and nephews, 260 
ends them to superintend the several provinces 
of the empire, 261 Assists thp Sarmatians and 
provokes tlie Goths, 262 Reduces Uie Goths to 
peace "63 His death rJ Attempt to ascertain 
the date of his conversion to Chnstiaiiity , 290 
His pagan superstition 291 Protects the chns 
tians in Gaul ib Publi^es the edict ot Alilan, 
292 Mom es w Inch recommended the chi istiaiis 
to Ins fav our, ib Fxhorts his subjects to embrace 
the rhristi in profession, 294 His famous stand 
ard the Labamm described, 295 His celebrated 
vision previous to his battle with Alaxentius, 296 
Stoiy of the miraculous cross lin the air 297 
His conversion accounted for, from natural and 
probable causes ib His tiirological discourses, 
298 His devotion and privileges i4 I he delay 
of Ins baptism accounted for 299 Is comme 
morated as a saint by the Greeks, tb His edict 
against heretics, 307 Fav ours the cause of Creci 
ban against Donatus, 308 llissensible letter to 
the bishop of Alexandria 316 How prevailed 
onto ratify the Nicene creed 317 Uis levity in 
religion, i4 Granted i toleration to his pagan 
subjects 331 His reform of pagan abuses, ib 
'\\ as associated with the heathen deities alter Ins 
death, by a decree of the senate 332 His dis 
covery of tlie holy sepulchre, 356 
Constantme, publication of his fictitious donation 
to the bishops of Rome 886 Fabulous inlerdic 
tion of marriage with strangeis ascribed to him, 
1003 

Constantme II the son of Constantine the Great, 
IS sent to preside over Gaul, "Ol Division ot 
the empire among him and his brothers, on the 
death ot their lather, CIS Invades his brother 
Constans, and is killed, 268 
Constantme JIT emperor ot Constantinople, 847 
Constantme IV Pogonatus, emperoi of Constan 
tinople 848 

Constantme V Copranymus emperor of Constan 
tinople,851 Fates or his five sons, 851 Revolt 
of Artavas<les,and troubles on account of image 
worship 878 Abolishes the monkish onler 879 
Constantme \ T emperor of Constantinople, 853 
Comtantme \ II Porphyrogimtus emiieror of 
Constantinople 860 His cautions a minst dis 
covermg th- secret of the Greek fire, 975 Ac 
count of his works 994 Jheir imperfections 
pointed out, 995 Ills account of the ceremonies 
of the l^antine court 1003 liistifics the mar 
nage of his son with the princess Bertha of 
I ranee i4 

OmsiantmeVllf emperor of Constantinople 860 
Omstantme I\ empvror of Const mtinople 862 
Constauime X Alouomachus, emperor of Con 
stantmaple,861 

Constmtme Al Ducas, empeior of Constanti 
noplc, 865 

Constantme Falanlogus the last of tlie Gieek cm 
peiors. Ins reign 1222 

Cmistantme St/lranus, iounder of the Paullciaiu. 

Ins death, 1014 ’ 

Constantme a pnvate soldier in Britain, elected 
emperor for the sake of his name, 495 He re 
“urra C aul and bpain, 49b, 522 Ills reduction 
and death 52.3 

Ctnstantme general under Belisarius in Italy. his 
aentn, ^07 

Constantinople its situation described with the 
motives which induced 2 onstantine the Great to 
make this city the capital of his empire, 233 Its 
‘¥®l®<*'«'?b‘P“F235 Its extent 236 Progress 
of the work 237 Principal edihees, ib How 
furnished wiUi inhabitants 238 Privileges 
granted to it 239 Its dedtcalion ib Review 
railitaiy adminis 
nation established there, 240 Is allotted to 
Constantine tl e T ounger in the division of the 
erajiire on the emperor s death, 265 Violent 

SSa'w* ‘a®™ A® bishops, Paul 

and Alacedonius 3"8 Bloody engagements be 
twera Oie Athanasians and Arians on the removal 
Constantme, 329 Triumphant 
S® ®'nP«f®r Julian, 341 The senate of, 
allowed the same powers and honours as that at 
as emperor of 

the iiasti 300 J{ e\ olt of Procopius SOI 
•| • - wntmu^ the principal seat of the Ariaa 

Constantius and "V a 
V? Js purB«*a from Ananism bv the em 
Council Of, 440 Iscn 
TOhenby the bodies of saints and martvrs 470 
Jmuirmion against Gamas and Ins A nan Gollis 
‘’'® arehbishop bt Chry 
smtom M3 Popular tumults on his account, 
lb Earthquake there 557 
•i,' r r *"® eastern emniredistracted bv 

chnSKifvS'c* ^ . loiindafion of the 

church of bt Sophia 6|4 Other churches erected 
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there by Justinian, 675 Triumph of Belisarius 
ov er the \ nndals, 694 State ot the armies under 
the emperor Waunce 802 Ihe anmes and iity 
rev olt against him, 803 Dcliv erance of the aly 
from file Persians and Avars, 812 Religious 
wnraboutUic'lnsagion, 830 

- prospectus of the remaining histoiy ot 
Ihe eastern empire 845 bummary review of the 
five dy nasties ofllie Greek empire 873 Jumults 
in the city to oppose the destruction of imiiLcs 
878 Abolition ot the monkish oiabir by Con 
stanUnc, 879 First siege of, by the Saracens 
972 Second siege by the baracens 973 Revirav 
of the prov inces of the Greek empire in the tenth 
century 9W Riches ot the city of Cons^ti 
nople, 999 Tlie imperial palace of, ib Omces 
of stale, 11X11 Aliiitary character ot the Greeks 
1006 The name and iharactcr of Romans sup 
ported to the last 1010 Decline and revival of 
literature, t4 Ihe aty menaced by (he lurks 
1024 Accountof the Varangians 1026 Naval 
expeditions of the Russians against the city 
1027 

- - - origin of the separation of the Greek 
and Latin churches, 1107 Massacre of the 
Latins, 1110 Invasion ot the Greek empire, 
and conquest of Constantinople by the crusaders, 
1117 ihe citv taken, and Isaac Angclus re 
stored, 1119 Part ot the city burnt by the 
lAtins, 1120 Second siege or the city by the 
I.atins 1121 Is pillacetl, 1122 Account of 
the statues destroyed, 1124 Partition of tho 
Greek empire by the I reiirh and 1 enctians, 
1125 File Greeks rise against their laitin eon 
querors, 1129 The city retaken by the Creeks 
1135 Ihe suburb of Galata assigned to the 
Genoese 1161 Hostilities lictwecn the Genoese 
and the emperor, 1162 How the city escaped 
the Aloguls, 1171 Is besieged by the sultan 
Amurath I] 1192 Is ronipvrtd with Rome 
1213 Is besieged bv Alaliomct 1 1 sultar ot the 
Turks 1228 is stormed and taken, 1235 Be 
comes the capital ot the Turkish empire, 1238 

Constantins Cblonis governor of Dalmatia, avas 
intended to be adopted by the emperor Calais, 
in the room of bis vicious son Carinus, 137 Is 
associated as Casar by Diocletian in his admi 
nistration 141 Assumes the title of Augustus, 
on the abdication of Diocletian 157 llis death, 
159 Granted a toleration to the chnstians, 228 
Constantnu the second son ot Constantme the 
Great, Ins education 260 Is sent to govern the 
eastern provinces ot the empire, 261 Seizes 
Constantinople on the death of his father, 264 
Conspires the death of Ins kinsmen tb Div isinn 
of the empirt among him and his brothers '65 
Restores Chosrocs king of Armenia, 266 B iltle 
ofbinirara with Saiair km,, of Persia, tb Re 
jrols the offers of Magnentius and Vetramo, on 
the plea of a vision, 269 Hu oration to the 
HIvrian troops at the interview with Vetramo, 
270 Defeats Alagnentius atthe bailie of Alursa, 
CTl Ills councils {.overned by eunuchs, 273 
Dducalioii of his cousins Galliis and Julian, 
274 Disgrace and dc ilh of Gnilus SJ6 Sends 
tor lull III to court, 277 Invests him with the 
title of Ciesar, 278 Visits Rome, 279 Pre 
senis an obelisk to that city 280 i he Qnadian 
and Sarmatian wars ib Hu Per lan negocia 
tions, 2H1 Alismaiiascment of affairs in the 
cast 231 Favours the Anans 318 Hu roll 
Clous tharacter by AiiiniiBniu the historian, ib 
Ills restless endeavours to establish an uni 
fprmity of Christian docinne tb Atlianavius 
dnven into exile by the rouncil of Antioch, 321 
Is intimidated by Ins brother Constans, and in 
vitcs Athanasius back again 322 Hu severe 
ircatmcnt of those buliops w ho refused to con 
cur in deposing Athanasius 304 Ifuscrupu 
Ions ortliodoxy ,ib His cautious conduct id ex 
pellmg Allianasiiis from Alexandria V>5 Hu 
strenuous cffoiis to seize hu person 306 Atiia 
nisius writes invectives to expose his ciiaracter, 
327 Is constrained to restore Libenus, bishop 
ot Rome S'!? Supports Alaccdomiu bishop of 
Constantinople and countenances lus persccu 
tions ot Ihe catholics and Nmatians 329 His 
conduct toward his pag-ui subjects, SJ2 Ijivies 
the fameof lllllan,^33 Rixallsthe Icgionsfrom 
raid, 3.34 Negociations between him and Ju 
J"?, preparations to oppose Julian, 
340 11 is death ana character, 341 ’ 

Constantmt general relieves the Rntuh emperor 
Constantine when besieged in Arles 523 llis 
giaracter and victories tb llis niarriagc with 
PI icidia and death, 544 545 
Cmitanttus, sccretaiy to Attila king of the Huns, 
bis mail imonial ncgociation at the court of Con- 
stantinople, 560 

CMiml, die office of, explained 26 Alterations 
this office underwent under the emperors and 
bocame the scat ot empire. 
i7.l. ^"® “.Ss® suppressed by the emperor 
Uutinian 683 Is now sunk to a commercial 
igcnt 1244 

Conrrer/r the Roman laws respecting, 772 
Oipre of Lgy pt, lirief hutnry oft 841 

“ I'oman colony, celebrates 
me isthmian games, under the enipcroi lulian 

Justinian ^7*”*** *®*^**‘®** *4^ f'*® emperor 

CennroZ/.i-cduction of, by the Saxons 637 

?S^"J5;,?2^rs" ‘’'® 

IlungaOi hu cha 

C osmos I ndicopleustes, account of hu clinslian 
topography 670 , note, 837, note ennsuan 

Conno of Alediru lus character, 1212 
Councils and sy nods of ' 

Antioch 321 
Arles, 323 
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Councth and svnods of 
Basil ISOI 
C'vs<irca» 3"0 
Caith*ir.ei 61" 613 692 
C htiludon 5J6. 827 
( lermoiit liMjtt 
Constance l"Ol 1S71 
( onstantinople 44C 833* 83 1 877 1109 
Ephesus 82) 8"6 
Icnim ICtM 
Tiorence 1204 
rranktort 888 
l\ons 6"2 1134 1148 
Milan 123 
Mte 313 887 
Eisa 1"01 
Pl<icentia 1067 
lliinini 316 
Sirditi, 1"2 
Toledo 617 635 

T>ns 3"0 ... 

Coimt KTeat difTercnce between the ancient aad 
modem applic.ition of this title 246 ^hom 
fiminx enter! tb Ot the sacred larfresses under 
Constantine the Great hts ofIice| 250 Or tlie 
domestics in the eastern empire hisothceyCSl 
Ctntrtenay histoo o' , , 

Creieeuttus consul of Home his \ icissitudcs, and 
disgriceftil ileath 897 ^ 

Crete the isle of subtiuerl by the Sancens 085 
Is rccoxcrtil hv ^icephorus Phocas 993 is 
purchased by tlie ^ enetians 1127 , , . , 

Crtmes how distinnUishcd by uit penal lavs of the 
Tlomans 776 . ^ ... 

Crtfpus son of Constantine the Treat is declared 
Cicsar 173 Distinguishes Ins \ nlourrt.,aiii^t the 
1 ranks and Alemanm 17 1 1 orces the passage 

ot the Ilellcsiiont and dett ds the fleet ot IJa 
mus 175 Ills character* 2 jU llism>sterious! 
ileathf"50 , , 

Cnspitr the patrician marries the <iaughtor of j 
phocas and contributes to detmse hinit Udj Is 
obliged to turn monk tb 

CraariA iiocountol the kintdom of 10"0 l 

Cnat thcdiflcrintsciitinuntsentertamcdofthisin 
struincnt of puuishmeut by the Pa inandcnris I 
tLJi Uomaas 29.i 1 he famous standard ot in (he 
Hnn> ot Constantine the ( real, desenbed f4 I 
Ills visions ot 20t) "97 1 he holy sepulchre 

and cross of Christ disco\ered 3 j 7 litccross| 
of Christ undiminished by distribution to pil I 
gums lb 

Cnrrn of thorns, its transfer from Constantinople I 
to Pans 1134 ... 

Cnnens mural and obsidional, the distinction be I 
tveen ^5 note 

Cnt»aHe the fiistresoUed on at the council of| 
Clermont, 1068 Inquiry into the justice of the 
holy war 1069 Pxanunation Into the private i 
motives of the crusailers, 1071 Departure of 
the crusaders 1072 Account of (lie chiefs 1073 ' 
iheir march to Constantinople 1076 Itcview 
of their numbers 1079 1 hey take Nice IIBO 

Battle of Dor>l*eum, tb ihey lake Antioch 
1082 1 heir distresses. 1081 Arc relieved bj 
the discov er> of tlie holy lance, ItftU bie.e and 
conquest of lemsalem ( odfre:v ot Rou 

itlonchosenkiiiBOt Jerusvlcm 1087 Inesecond 
crusidc lt)Ul Ihe crusaders ill treated hy the 
Creek eiiiperors 1093 i he third crusade 1100 
Siege of Acre 1101 rourth and fifth crusides 
tb Sixth crusade. 1105 Seventh crusade llOG 
Becapiiulatiun ot the fourth crusaile 1114 
G cncral consequences of the crusades 1136 
Ctestpbon the citj ot plundered by the Homans 
8" Its situation described 375 Julian de 
dines the siege of that citj 377 Is sacked b> 
tliebanccns 938. 

Cublat emperor of China his chancter, 1170 
Cttrepa/eia his ofhee undci (he Creek em^rors, 
lUOl 

Customs duties of imposed by Augustus 64 
Ctfeie of indictions the ongin of, trtced and how 
now cmplojed Z/* note 

Ctfprtan bishop of Carthage his history and mar 
tjnlom 216 

Cppnts the kin dom of. bestowed on the house of 
1 usun in, by H icHani I uflnglaiid 1111 
Ct/rene, the Cmek colonies there linallj pxtcnni 
nated by Chosrocs 11 king of Persia 807 
Citnadef anobsc re fugitive issctiip b> Sapor 
the Persian monarch as emperor of Home lUk 
Cs/nl bishop of ferusaleni his pom|X)us rchtion 
ofainimculoiis appearance of a celestial cross 
31B Ills timbi..iious character. 357 
Cpnl patriarch ot Alexandria his life and c1.ar 
acter, 820 1 on lemns the heresj ot Ivestorius 
8"3 Procures the derision of the council ot 
bphesus n..aiDSt Nestorius tb llis court in 
trinics r"5 ^ ^ 

Cff iimv,lK>w It escaped destruction from the Goths 
lie Is at length ruined by them 106 llie 
isl <nd and city of, seUed b> the usurper Fro 
cnpius 391 


Daettr. conquest of by tlie emperor Tngin 3 
Its situation JO Is overrun b> the Gotlis, 98 
Is resigned to them hy Aurelian U7 
1) man suppuseil to tie tlip autliors and objects 
«l pa^m luoli * ■ * ■ — * — * — 
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bj (lie primitive Christians 

D'tffutai* general of the emperor Tusiiniati lie 
sieves Pfttra 728 Commands the Iluns in Italj 
under T^ai"^ 741 

Vatmbert an.hbishop of Ptsa, installed pKnarcli of | 
Jerusalem 1UH7 

Vabnatttt described 9 Produceof a silver mine 
tliere 04 note 

iJA/miiritu nephew of Constantine the Trent is 
cruited Ctesar 200 la sent to govern the 
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Gothic frontier 261 Is cruelly destroyed by 
Constantjus 201 , 

^amnsettt siege of b> (he Saracens, 942 1 he 
city reduced TOth b> stonn and bv treat>, 944 
licirarks on lluches stngedy of Uiis siege 945, 
note laken and d<»tro\cdby lamerlaiie 1181 
Vamnsttf bishop of Homi. edict of Valentintan 
addressed to him, fo restrain the cratty tv trice 
of the Homnn clergy 397 IDs bloorfj contest 
with Ursmus for tlie cpisropsl dignitj 108 
Dames the Arab his gallant enterprise aoainst 
the castle of Aleppo. 9 jO 
/JAOiirrM is tnken by j^utsTV ofTrance 1105 
Damophtttts archbishop of Constintinople; re 
signs his see, rather than subscribe the Nieenc 
creed, 44.* 

Dandoh, lleniy, doge of Veincet nis chnneter, 
1113 Ismatfe desjKitot Itomaniit 11"6 
Dantel first bishop of Winchester his instructions 
to St Bonliace for the conversion of iDfidtls, 
610 

Dantelit a Grecian matron bgr presents to (he 
emperor Dasil 998 Iter visit to him at Con 
Btantinople 1000 Her testament (b 
JJauube course of the river nnd the provinces of, 
described 9 

DapW, the sacred grove and temple of at An 
tioch, described 361 !s converted to Christian 
purposes by G alius and restored to the pa ans 
by Julian tb 1 he timptc imnieil 362 
Dam, the fortification of bylustinian described 
GlO The demolition of, bv the Persians pre 
vented by peace 722 Is taken by Chosroes 
king of Persia 79a 

Vartus hts adicme tor connectingthecontlnentsof 
Curope and Asia 2.11 

Darkness prcternatiiril at the time of (he pas 
sion is unnoticcil by the heathen philosopfiirs 
and histonans "ii4 

Da. tagard the Persian ro> al seat of, plundered b> 
the emperor llerMClius 814 
lyattauus governor ot ^pvin >ie1ds ready obe 
dience to the imperial eilicis Heamst tlie chris 
tiHus 26) 

Daitus bishop of MitaOi instigates the revolt of 
(he 1 tgiirians to fuatintio 706 l.scapes to Con 
stantinople on the t tkm» ot Milan by tlie Bur 
gundtans, 7W 

Debtors lusolvent cruet punishment of by the 
1 tvv of the twelve (ahlcs 774 
Dteemrtrs review «it thelvwsof IhetweUctablcs 
754 l*hcir laws sttiicisefled by tlie pcri>etuiii 
edict, 7 «j 6 Seventy of, 774 
Deettts nts exaltation to the empire 95 M ns a 
persecutor of the chnstians 
Deevrtans in tlie llotnan empire, are sevcrelj 
treated by tlie impenvl iaw5,2o3 
Det/ieatton of the Homan emperors how this 
species of idolatry was Introduced, 28 
Delators are encoura.,eil b> tlie emperor Commo 
dus, to grattfj hts hdredot the senate 35 Are 
supfiresacd tiy Pertinax 48 
Delphi the sacred ornaments of the temple of 
removed to Coiistaiitinopte by Constantino the 
Grevt 238 note 

Demterary a torm of govenmient unfavourable to 
freedom in a large state 14 
Demosthenes governor of C'csarca his gallant de* 
fence against and heroic escBi>c from bapor King 
of Persia Kfl 

Deograttas bishop of Carthage hiunineiy sue 
onurs the cajitives broiuht troin Home by Gen 
sene king of the k amlals 581 
Derar the Saracen, bis (baracter 9t3 
Destderms tliclistkingotthe Ijomlrirds conquer 
ed bj Charlemagne 884 

Despot t nature of (hit title m Uie Greek empire, 
1001 

Despotism originates in superstition P9 note 
Dfo</cf7i assumed by DuKletnn what 15" 
Diamonds the art of cutting tliem unknown to the 
anaents 65 note 

Didius Jtdtanvs purchasitf the imperial digmtj at 
a public auction 43 

Dtoeetes of the Homaii empire their number and 
government 244 

Dtticlctianf (be manner of his militaiy clertion to 
the empirei 134 llis birtli .itid cTivnctcr tb 
Takes Maximian for Ins oiHeacue 140 Asso 
ciHits as Casars C nlvrius, and CDnstanmis 
Chlflnis 141 Ills tnumph m cnruunrtiun with 
Maximnn 150 1 ixcs his court at the uly of 
>ieoin^lia 151 AUlUates the empire ].il 
Parallel between liim and the rmperor Charles 
V tb Passes his life in retirtmLni at ^alona 
155 Ills impartul behaviour toward the chris 
tians 22.3 Causes (hat produced tin persecution 
of the cliristiaiis un<!cr his reicn 2"4 
Dion Cassius the historian screened from the fury 
of tlic soldiers, b> the emperor Alexinder 
‘•evtrus 6" 

Dtoscorus patnarch of Alexandria his outrageous 
behavioui at the second council of Ipheaus 8"C 
Is deposed hv the council ot C halceifon 8"8 
Di/a4m7 great khan of die lurks his leccption of 
the ambassadors of lustiman 719 
Divorce tlie Iilierty and abuse ot bv the Homan 
laws 766 Xjmitationsof 7C7 
Doeetes their peculiar tenets 310 817 Bern a 
lion of thru name 3tO note 
Dominic, loncatus Ins tortitude lu flagella 
(ion 1070 

Domtnus when (his einthU wvs appliedto the Ho- 
man emperors la2 

Domitian emjieitir his treatment of bis kinsmen 
Flavius Sabimis end I lav lus Clemens "13 
Domiiiau the oneiil «l {wiefect is sent bv the cm 
peror Constantins to retonn the state ot the east 
then oppressed b> C alius 275 Is put to death 
there 10 

Vmntus, his contest with Caecilian for the see of 
Carthage, 3 H llistorj of the schism of the Do* 


natists, i5 330 Persecution of the Booatists b> 
the emperor llonorius 518. 

Dorplisumt battle ot, between sultan Soliman and 
the tirst crusarlers IdQO 

Dosolopu how introduced into the church sen ice, 
and now perverted 3 7 

Dramatic representations at Rome, a character of, 
5(tq 

Dreams ihe jmpulnr opinion of (he prctpriiatiiral 
on.9in ot, favourable to that ot Constantine pre 
V lous to ris battle with Mavenltus 200 

Dromedary extraordinary speed ot this iinimal, 
T22 tiote 

DrAffiener of the Greek empire, dcsciibcd, J005 

Druids their power inTamsup|>resscd by the em 
nerors i ibcniis and Claudius 1 ) 

Druses of mount lib mus, a character of, 1065, 
note 

Duke derivation of that title, and great change iir . 
^he modem trom tlie ancient appliuition it, 

DurAssA siege of, by Robert Ginscard 1* 

Battle of between him and the Greek eiilpeds^ 
Alexius, 1044 ^ 

1? b* c _ 





Earth^iake an cxtrtordinao one over'^re^;^ 


of the Homan empire 414 Account-or 
that hap{Kued m the reign ot Justinian, 76 
Last Jiidiat the Homan commercial inr^_^. 
witli that region 22 Commodities of, 

Alexander hevenis, 65 4 ^ 

Lbionites account of that sect, 160 

a conlufafion of their errors, supposed 
b> the immitive fathers to be a particular object 
111 the writings of bC fohn the evangelist 310 
' - their ideas of the penon ol Jesus Christ, 

816 

Deelesiattes the iKwk of wh> not likelj to be the 
production ot king bolomon 694. note 
Leelenasttcal tau\ civil powers distinguished, b> 
the fathers of the Christian church 3.11 
kxdietus son of the emperor Avitus, his gallant 
conduct in Gaul dOf 

of the emperor lYeraclius fSI 
kJda oflcelvnd tliesvstcin ot m>thoIogyin 96 
Isfeeon is sent from Attila kingot tlie lluos, vs 
his ambissador to the emperor iheodosius the 
\oiinscr 508 Imrvgcs In a propos il toass.issi 
natc AlliU, 5ol Uis son Odoacer the lint to 
barian King of Italy. 508 

Ddessa the purest dialect of (he *t>nac language 
spoken (litre b3 note Ihe nro|>ert> of the 
uinstiins there conHseated by tie emperor 
Julian, tor the disorderly conduct bf the Anans, 
36J Revolt of the Homan troops there 8(i2 
Account ot the seliool of 836 History of the 
tamous imvce there 876 i he cit> and pnnci 
pMUtv of seized bj Baldwin the crusailcr, I08I 
Is retaken b> /enchi 1006 Ihe enuntsor 1138 
Ei7ir/of Milan, published b> Constvntinethc Great, 
nqo 

hduts of the praetors of Rome under the republic, 
thtir nature and tendency 765 
hdom wh> (hat name was applied (0 the Homan 
enpirebjy the Jews 206 note 
Eifnstteu Hie Saracen djnastj or, 991 
Ldward I ot Lngl md, his cnisade to the Holy 
Land 1106 

Lgidnis his character and revolt tn Gaul 589 
ills son Sjvgrius 619 

Dgyptf general description of 10 The supersti 
tions ot with diflicuUj tolented at Home 13 
Amount of its revenues, 61 Public works exe- 
cuteil there bj Frobus 13} Conduct ot Dio 
clctiau tlicrc, 145 Progress of dinstianity (liere, 
200 

edict of the emperor Vaicns to restrain 
the numberofrecluse monks there 397 

• the worsinp of ^erapis how introduced 
(here 466 llis temple, and the Alevaiidrim 
library destmved bv bi«hop Iheophilus, 4G7 
Origin ot monkish institutions m 60" 

- grevt supplies of wlieat turnished bv, for 
the ctiv of Consfantinople 111 the time ot Justi 
man, 667 l.cclcsiHStical historv of, 841 

* > reduced Iw Hie S imcens 053 Capture of 
Alexandria 955 Administration of, 957 He* 
scnptionof b> Amrou ib 

the Igjptians take Jerusalem from the 
Turks 1085 ig>pt conquered ty the lurks 
1096 Tovernmentof the Mamalukesthcrc, IKXi 
Eiapabttlits IS declared emperor hv the iroo|is it 
Lmesa 57 Mas the first Homan who woregar 
ments of pure silk, Gb8 

Elephants inquiry into the number of tiroiight 
into the tielif bv (lie ancient princes ot the east 
83 note Mitn what view introduced in the cir 
uis vt Home in the tint Punic w ir. 137 
Eleusmtan mjstcries why tolerated by the empe 
ror Valentinian 3116 

Emigration of the ancient nonhcni nations the 
nature and motiv es ot examined 80 
Emperors of Home, a review of tlieir constitutions 
75 a iheir kgislitive powei 756 i heir re 

senpfs tb 

ofTcimvnj (heir limited powers 898 
Of Constantinople tlietr pomp and luxurj 9^19 
Ofheers ot the pal tee state and armj 1081 
Adoration ot the emperor mode of I11O2 Ihitr 
public appearance tb iheir despotic power 
1061 Ilieirnuj 1005 Xhev retain the inme 
of Homans to the last 1010 
Empire Homan division of into the DA^rvnd West 
empires by VAicntinian 390 Extinction of the 
western empire 590 
EncAm^effr, Horn in desenbed 7 
Ennodtta tlie servile flatterer of fheodoric Hie 
OstrogoHi king of Italy is mode bishop of 1 avid 
649, note 

EpagaihuSf leader of tliemutmous pnetonans, win 



murdered tlieir prefect tllpi m punished hy the 

Lpi^pul 

hy the Gotlis, 106 Council of, 8"3 Cpiscopui 
>”«iw “his'lesapj to his philo^phical disaples 
i.‘mt*'d“p^of on the dismemberment of the 

>mn«‘'Sei Ve® nl of the !«> nan frontier, 

is defeated bj the "“""•‘‘f'?* ,a 

ViMwiMi ]iis merii as a refonner l«i9 

,rf/fwta»*,thc>rdisUnsw»slttne tenets and practices, 

"^arut, a knotty subject to the first reformers 

duke of Aqiiitain repels '"5“'} 

m\aMon of Frmcc 970 Implores 
Charles Martel. 977 Uecoiers his dukedom, 

S"m her birth, charactei 

■tlte eroiwor 1 lieodosuis the ^ oungtr, 51* Utr 

her marnuse with the emperor Arc^ius, 
4™ StironUtes him to give up his faioiirite 
■1 iitropiiis 531 Persecutes St Chrjoostoin SSI 
'Oerikath and ch irict^, 639 


maViirf to'tlie'cmperor Mnymus S«) Imitcs 
t euseuc king ot the ^ andals to Italj i» 

<i/i ini', bishop of Constantinople, baptizes the 
inperor Vaiciis 306 , 

lorninr, tlie rhetorii-ian, is made emperor of the 
1 est b> Arlio^astcs the I rink, 4o9 Is defeated 
tiid killed bv Ihemlosiiis 10« 
peaiiu IV pope his contest u ith the cpuncil of 
dasil loot Procures a reunion of the Infin 
and Greek churches 1SM6 lorms i lci,Tie 
against the lurks K]6 lies olt ol the ilnmtn 
citiaensagainst him, 1572 , 

Z»mc«iiMtheoralorsiiincaccountof 157 w/e 
Himri fiu Ine sophist his clnracfer ot monks, and 
of the objects of their iiorship, 4(0 

Eunomtam punishment of, by the edict of the em 
penir Ihcodosiusa-ainst heretics 417 
Evimrht, enumenteil in the list of c istern comino 
difies imported and taxed in the time of iUc* 
adder'll eras 65 ihej intest the palace ot the 
third Gordian 76 , , c , , 

- their asceiirtancs In the court of C onstan 
tins C73 Itby they ti'oured the A nans, 318 
ni'tr Procure the banishment of laberius bishop 
of Home 327 , . . . , 

- a conspiracy of, to disappoint the schemes 
of Tlubnus, and marry the emperor Arcadius to 
1 udoxia, 175 Ihcy distiact the court of the 
emperor Ilouonus SIS, 613 And tpvem that 
of A rcailiiis 530 Scheme of Chrj saphius to as 
sassinate Attila king ot the lluns 561 
- the bishop of iieez and his whole chapter 
castrvteil IS44,niite , . 

Eurtct kmi, of the Visigoths in Gaul, Ins con 
quests in iipain, 591 Is « csted with all the Ko 
man conquests lieiond the Alps by Odoacer 
king of Italy, 618 

Eumpe, evidences that the climate of, was much 
colder in anuentfiian in modern times,85 Hus 
alteritinn accounted for 86 

liiuvl division of, between the western and 
eastern empires 473 Is ravaged Oy AttiUking 
of the IIuus, SJ! Is now one great republic, 
613 

Eiutiia empress wife of Constantins her steady 
friendship to lulian 277 accused ot arts to 
deprive Julian of children, 278 
Emtims his character of the followers of Arte- 
inon, 203 Ills owai character 231 Ilis stoiy 
of the minciilous appearance of the cross in Uie 
skj to ( onstaiitine the Great 297 
Entropna the eiiiiiii.h great chamberlain to the 
emperor Arcailms concerts his marriage wiih 
] udoaia, in opposition to the views ot Ilufinus 
475 biicreeds Ituhiius in tho emperors con 
lidencr 478 Ills character and administralion, 
531 Provides for his own securitj, in a new 
law against treason 5J2 1 akes sanctuary with 

bt C hrjsostom, 531 llisdcath 535 
Eutpehet his opinion on the subject of the incar 
nition supported tij the second coiinal at 
1 phesus U‘3i And adhered to by the Arnie 
mans 810 

Euxmt '•ea description of the vessels u<ed in na 
vieatiiir 101 

Eraltalioti of the crovs, origin of the annual festi 
val ot 815 I 

Etareh under the Greek empme, the ofliro and 
rank ot SIM Uf llavenna the government of 
Italj settled in and administered bv 74S 788 
Acif' duties imposed bj Augustus 65 
hxeomnmuunum from clinsti in communion, the 
origin ot, in? 305 

hnte voluntarj tin ler accusation and ronscious 
guilt Its advantages anong die Ilomans,77a 


general index 

TetMttb, pamul, great offence taken at, by tlic ; 

ridiments of. to he found 

•S^lf^r^mnof theirfirst pubbe 

JiMowfw'oMh^lloman empire when the seat of 
It w as remov ed to Constantinople rov >ev^ei> 
Tmgal, his questionable history, o Ik cm 

nccted with the invision ot Caledonia i)> the 

r'frT‘‘GTOk‘thr&irotcn fleet destroje^ foojVr'l? 

pared with gunpowder, lOUti . . 

Eiffrius an Egj ptian mcrJiant, his revolt against 
flic einpcior Aureliui 123 
Firmu the Moor, historj ot Ins revolt against the 
emperor Valeiitiiilan 405 , . 

tlttBelhttcu Its cllicacy m penance, and liovr 

i£mra^°ltomi?'theH number, nntl peculiar 
nlhce 462 , . , 

JYammtau -nay its couisede cribeil, (42 n«/e 
llaciitn ardilushop ot I onstantmopl^ » killed at 
the second council of I phesus fl\6>5®7,,, - 

rieere, golden, prohahle ongin ot the falne ot, 
riorencttiac foundation of that ols, 492 Js 

h^iegcd by lladagaians, and relieved by otili 

JlaKnMu, pretnrian prmfcctof Gaul under Con 
atantius his diarwcter 289 311 Is condemns 
b> tile tribunal ot Chaleeilen, but suffered to 
escape by Julian, 344 ■ 

r/oriamu, Iwother ot the emperor Tacitus his eager 
usurpation of the imperial dijnitj , 129 
Eirlii IS consecrated bi-bop of Home to supersede 
Iihenus, wliowas eail«i 328 He is violently 
expelled, and his ulherimis slaughtered, 

Fehx, an Atncan bishoi* •>» m irt> mom. 227 
/•omieatioUfii doubtful plea fordivoice, bj gospel 
authority, 767, Here 

Erance modern computation of the number of its 
inhabitants, and the aveiwge of their taxation, 
251 

- - the name of whence derived, 631 Den 

V ation of the French I vnguage, 6 13, neie 
. Cliildenc deposed and Pepin apppintcd 
king, by pipal sanction 084 lleien and cha 
racter of Charlemagne, 890 Invasion ot, by tlio 
baracMis, «6 . , , . ^ 

Er/mgipant Censio his profane viqianou of the 
persoiu, of pope Gelasius II and his college ot 
cardinals, 1214 Denvalion of Ins familj n une, 
1250 

Frankt their ongm and confederaci , 101 They 
invade Giul and ravage Spam 102 They pa>s 
overinto Africa, th llold and successful leturn 
of a coloi^ of, tram the sea of Fontus, by sea, 

153 

• they overrun and establish themselves at 
roxandrla in Cermanj 281 

their fidelirt to the Homan government 
494 Origin ot the Merovingian race of their 
kings 568 Hove converted to cbristianitv 610 
Helen of Ihcir king Clovis, bl9 1 mal esta 
blishmcnt of the French monarcbj m Gaul, 626 
i heir laws 627 Give the name ot Irmiee to 
their conquests in Caul 631 - I licy degenerate 
into a state ot an inch v 6.31 
- they invade If ilj 708 TW 

- theirmilitary cbuacter 1003 
Iramtta the Goth nis character and deadlj quar 

rel with Ins countrjmm Fnulf, 439 llis oper 
ations against Gamas 535 
Fredene I emperor of Germany, his tj ranny in 
Itab 898 Fngages in the third crusade, 1092 
His disastrous expedition, 1093 1094 1100 Sa 
enfices Arnold of Brescia to the pope 1246 IIis 
replj to the Homan amb asadors, I^Sl 
IredmcW is driven ontof It il>, 898 Ills dis 
putes vritli the pope and reluctant crusade 1104 
exhorts the European princes to unite in oppos 
ing tho Tartars, 1169 
Tredme HI the last emperor crowned at Itomci 
1272 

^rrentra of Laconia account 0^007 
Fritipcm, the Gothicdiicf extneates himself trom 
the hands of lupicinus, governor of 1 hi ace, 
4"6 Defeats him, ti Hattie of Salices 428 
His strength reouited by the accession of neve 
tribes, i5 Hegociates with Vaicns 430 Hat 
lie ot Iladrianople, 431 The union of the Go- 
thic tribes broken by ha de ith 4 )6 
Fretdmcn among the Homans, llieir rank m so- 
ciety 764 

Frumentius was the first chnstian imssionaii in 
Abjssima 300 

Fuli of Heiiilb .haardourin preaching the fourth 
crusade, 1112 




Eait/i and its operations defincil 189 
Falemdut,Huja character ot his liulona Simla, 
lOal rude Ila lament ition on the transter 01 
the sovereignty of the aland to the emperor 
lleniy VI 

Fathers of the Christian church cause of their aus 
tcre morality 100 

rrvftn empriss wife of Const inline the Great 
c-iu«« of her heme imt to dc dh 260 
lausiina wife of Mircus Antoninus her di 
rader,33 

imstma the andow of the emperor Con ( inlins 
roiiiitcnaiUTs the revoltot Procopius i-ainxt the 
cmiitnrlalelis 3)2 


GqJinWikingofihe Qnadi is treadiernusly mur 
dcred bj alanaillinia governor of \alcria 411 

Caillard M character of ha Jitstme de Lharte 
magne, WO^mU 

Gatnat the Goth is comniasioned by Stilicho to 
execute ha revenge on Hnfinus pnnfectof the 
east 478_ Jits conduct in the war against the 
revplter Tribigild, 534 Joins him, 535 Ha 
flight and death 5% 

C«/n proliable derivation of the term 1002 state 

Calato me suburb ot at Con>tantinopIe, assigned 
to the Genoese 1161 

Calerms 15 associated in the administration 
Ca?sar by the emperor Diocletian 141 Is dt. 
teated bv the Persians 147 Surpracs and ov er 
throws 5 arses 148 Aasnincs the title of An 
xaistus onthe ahdiritionofDinrtetian 157 Ha 
jealousy of Constaiituie Ia9 Ilvems it prudent 


to arknowledge him C'esar, 169 His nnsuc 

tesstui m\ aion ot Italy, ICI 

with the purple oil the death ot ‘'tverta 103 

H is death 164 J ro™ '-‘*“55? 
an ivcrsion to tho cliristnns, 224 (Jbtaiiis the 
coimten ince of Utodctian tor pereee ulm. them 
Fubltshes an edni of toleration jU5l belore 

t«|* flpflitl ^ to e 

Galtlaans, two-told application “f, * 0® 
intincy ot d.nstiaiuty , 212 3' hy the empe^ 

lulian applied tins n vine fothe Christians ki9 
Gallttntsy son ot the emperor \ alerian, is asro 
ciatcd hv him in the imperial throne, 101 1 ^ 

hihits the senators from cvcrcisino iiiilifap «« 
ploy inents 10 1 Ch iraelcrot his admimstr iti^ 
after flie t-iptivity ot his father, 109 
CUwUiis tor his successor, 113 laxoureutne 
cbristidn^ 9^ ^ 

. al/egt ot the'f reck empire described, 1005 
Galtur elected emperor on the minority of Hos 
tilianus the sonot IJiciiis, 100 
Gal/tit nephew ot C oust uitine the Great, ms edu 
cation, 274 Isinvested with flic title ot Ltesar, 
lA Ills cruelty md imiiruclcnee, re His dis 
glace and death 276 e-mbraced the doctrine 
but ne.lecicd the pieecpts ot ehristianitv , 348 
Converts the grove ot 11 iphnc, at akiitiocli, to a 
Christian burial plaee, 3til 
Gome/, public ot tlie Itoiii ms described 77 508 
Account otthe factions ot the circus, 661 
GoiigM, source of tint river, 1182, were 
Irtmdmwu, the notarv is condemned to deith 
under flic emperor lulian, J44 
Gaul, the province of, described, 8 The powerof 
the Druids suppressed there by iihenus and 
Claudius 13 Cities in 20 Amount of the 
tribute paid by that province to Home, 64 U 
detended ag-iinst the Franks by Posthiimus, 102 
Succession of usurpers there 110 Invasion or 
by the lygims, HI Hevolt ot the Pagiiid-c 
suppressed by Mxximiin, 141 Progress of 
cliristianity there, 201 . , , .< 

proportion of the capitation fcta lev led (here 
by the Homan emperors, 251 Is invaded by 
the Germans 284 1 he government of assigned 

10 5011X11,285 His civil adininistration,2B9 Is 
invaded by the Alemanni undci the emperor 
Valcnlniim, 399 And under Crafiaii 429 
destruction of idols and temples there, by 
Mxrtm bishop ot I ours 465 Is oremin ^ the 
barbarous troops of Hadacaisus, aftiw hi« defeat 
by Sliheho, 494 Jsseltlwl by the Goths, Pur 
giindians, and 1 ranks 527 Assenihly of the 
seven provinces in, 529 Heign.pf Iheortonc 
king ot the \isigolhs in, 567 Hngin of flie 
Merovingian race of kings of the l^ranks in 568 
invasion ot by Attila king of the Huns 570 
Battle of Chalons 571 . Kevolutiqns of, on the 
death of the emperor Maionan Ml Conver 
Sion of, to chnsti tmiy by the 1 ranks, 015 He 
picsentation ot the advantages it enjoyed uiidcr 
the Homan government 610 , Conquests and 
prospcniy of luric king of the Visigoths, ji 
Character and reign ot t lovis 019 I he Ale 
manm conquered tPO Submission of the Armo 
rirans anil the Homan troops, 622 1 mil eSta 

blishmcnt of the Fremh monarchy m e aiil 62b 
lljston of flie Salic laws 627 The lands ot, 
how claimed and divided by the barliariJn ion 
querors nf, 6"9 Domain and henetices of the 
Merovingian princes 630 Usurp ition of tho 
bemorSfit Privileges of the Homans in 033 
Gediwta, revolutions of the sea-coast of, 82, r ate 
Getataan aira of the I iirks when settled, It'Ol 
Gelasius, pope his zedl a,.ainst the celebration of 
flie feast of Lupercalia, 592 Deplores the 
miserable decay of Italy 601 
Gelasnu 1 1 pope, his rough treatment by Censio 
Iringipani 1244 , , , , 

Gelimer deposes Ilildcnc the vandal king of 
Afnca and usuips the government, CtM Is de 
feated by Helisanus 63') His final defeat 691 
Ills distressful (light, 693 Surrenders himself 
to Helisimis lA Graces his triumph, 694 Ills 
peaceful retirement, lA 

General of the Homan army , his extensive power, 
2S 

Generostig, Arabian striking instances of 906 
Oeuuadiut the monk, hii deniinciatiun against a 
Greek union with the Latin church 1229 
Gemierid, the Homan ..encral, under the emperor 
Honorius his character 512 
Genoese their mercantile establishment m the 
suburb of Pera at Constantinople, 1161 Iheir 
war with the emperor Cantaiuzeuus 1152 
Gensarie king nf the Vandals in Sjiain, his rlia 
racter, 547 Gots over to Africa on the invila 
tion at count Hnnifare, tA His successes tliire 
by the assist incc ot thi Donatisis 518 Devas- 
tation of Atrica by his troops 549 Hesir,.rs 
Boniface in Hippo Hcgiiis, 54<> His tre icheroiis 
surpiisal ot C irtlia^c, 5>1 btrengtliens hinist-lt 
bv an alliance witliAttilikingot llii Huns 5a6 
His brutal treatment nf Ins son s witc diughter 
of TJicodoric, 568 Hiises i naval torn and 
invades Italy 579 His sack of Home 580 
Deshxns tlie fleet of M ijorian 588 His n ival 
dcprciwijons on Ttily 5t(<) His claims on the 
eastern cmpin. 500 Destroys the Homan fleet 
under Hasiliciis 593 H as an An m, ind pci 
scented his catholic suluccts 612 
Gentteman etvmolosy of the term 1075 note 
Oetvmiesof the rnmeror Constantine Porpbyro- 
genitus account of 995 

George of C ippadncia supersedes Athanasius m 
the see of Alexandria 305 His scandalous his 
tory, and ^gical deaf h 362 Hcconies the tute 
larsaintof Fneland 363 

Geptda, (heir encroachments onthe eastern empire 
imecked by the Lombards, 714 Arc reduira bv 
them 781 

Germatttfs, nephew of the emperor Justinian his 



1294 

character and ptomotton to tlie, command of the | 
army sentto lta!\ 740 741 U***^*^** li* . 

Germany the rude institutuw of th*»t cpuntxy the 
onciiiu pnnaples of uiropean lavra and 
nnnncrs 85 Its ancient extent i* How 
peopled flo The natives unacquainted with 
lettersmthetimeof lacitus 8| Ifaonoatiesi 
t6 Mannersof theancientOermans 88. Popu 
lation 89 btatc of Itbert) amonq; them f5 
Autliont\ of their mamstrates 9 f Cornual 
filth anifcli^tih ti llieir religion 0i Arms 
anddisapline 93 Theirfeud5,ot Grnfni 
idea of the Cerman tribes i6 Probus carries 
the Romm arms into Gemian> 13" A fron* 
tier w*ill bmlt b> Probus from the Ubine to the 
Danube tb 

• • invasions oi Gaul b> the GermanSfCOI 

390 

- - -^te of under the emperor Charle- 
romne 89" Ihc impeml crown cstabluhed in 
the name and nation of German) t bv tiie first 
Otho 804 Division of among inticpendent 
princes 8Q3. Formation of the oermanic con 
stitution btate miumed b) the emperor 

W 

Ceronttui count sets np Maximus ^is emperor in 
'xpiiin and loses hts life in the at(enipt» dS.3 
Geta and Caranlla <ions of the em|ieror beverus 
their fixed antipathy to e^h other 51 , 

C>/</etheMoor ntsrevoU in Afiica 479 ilisde 
feat and drvth 4R1 . » « 

Glaitatore desperate enterprise and fate of a p^y 
of reserved tortile triumph of ProbuSv'lSI The 
combats of abolished b> the emperor Ilononus 
489 

Giyetmu is first emperor of Home and then bishop 
ot *»atona 597 Murders Julius ^epos and is 
made archbishop of Milnn* 596 
Gnotfirrf character md account of the se^ of, 181 
Pnncipal sects info which t!ie> divided, 18" 
Their peculiar tenets 710 818. 

Godjrey of Poutllon hts diaracter and engage 
meat in the first cnisadc 1073 Hts route to 
Constantinople 1075 1077 Is elected kins of 
Jerusalem 10^ Compiles the A«si e of Jeru 
Salem. 1080 Form of hisailmimstration th 
Geo and Macogttbefitniousrampartof described 
560 

GmtrmOta wife of Leov igild king of ^pain her 
piouscrucltv to tlie pntK-e^s Ingundis 616 
Geld of afHictioo tlie tax so denominated in the 
eastern empire abolished by die emperor Anas 
tasius 67L 

Golden lufm wb) tlie Posphonis obtained this ap< 
pellation inreinotv antiquitv C34 
Cerdtanui proconsul of Africa Ins duirader and 
eleration to the empire of Rome 70. llis son 
associated with him in the imperial aiimit> ti 
Cerdtan the thud and youngest declared Caesar 
r7S Is declared emperor bv the armv on the 
nurderof Maximus an I Raunnus 75 75 
Gethi of Scandinavia their onein 93 Ilieir re- 
ligion 06. The Goths and \andals supposed to 
be onsinalb one great p«K)ple 97 1 heir emi 
crations to iPnissia and the Ukreme. tb Ihey 
invade the Roman provincca 93. Ihev receive 
tribute trom the Romans 100 lhe> subdue the 
Bi^horus 101 Plunder the cities of Bithynia 
105 Ihev ravage C reece lOo Conclude a 
treaty with the emperor Aurelian 117 ihey 
ravaire lUyncum and are chastiseiLby Coostan 
tine the Gieit 174 ^ 

- - their war with the Sarmatians Co" Are 
again routed by Constantine th Gothic war 
under the emperors \alentinian and A alens 410 
Are defeated bv the Huns 4"S. Tbev implore 
the protection ot the emperor 7 alens 424 1 he) 

are receiv ed into die empire tb 1 bey are op* 
pre»«l bv die Rom’ui povernors of 1 brace 425 
Are provoked to ho»tilibcs sod defeat Lupio 
nus 4C6 They ravase Ihrace 427 Battle of 
bailees 4"8. the) are strengthened by fresh 
swarms of their countr>men th PattleofHa 
clnanople 431 ^coiir the country from Ha 
drunople to Constantinople 432. vlassacre of 
die Gothic) outh in Asia 433 1 heir formidable 

union broken bv the death of 1 nti^era 435 
Death and foocnil of Athaoanc, 437 Invasion 
nnd deteat of die Ostrogoths th Are settled in 
Ibrace bv l'heodosius,438. 1 heir hosUle send 
meats 47 1 

• -revolt of under Ilononus 482 The) 
ravage Greece under the command of Alane. 
463 They mv*^e Italv, 485 Ihe sack of Rome 
bv 515 Death of Alanc 519 \ ictories of 

\v allia m Spam 5^ 1 hev are settled in Aqoi 
tain th See Gant and T%eedorte Conquest 
of the Visisoths in Gaul and Spam 591 How 
the C oths were converted to the cnnstian religion 
500 616 

- > - Teim of fheodonc kmc of Ihe Ostremths 
615 Ihe Gothsin Italv extinguished 745 

tftr-emrtent civil theonmnof ^ 

Gc^mort of provinces under the emperors their 
gre*it powerand induence 246 
Grattan was die first emperor who refused the 
pontifical robe 33" Mte 'Mames the pnneess 
Constantia and socceeds to the empire 413 De- 
feats the Alcmannt in Gaul 420 Invests Theo- 
dosius with the empire of the east 414 

hts character and conduct 439 His fiisht 
fnm Maximus and death 441 Overthrew the 
eedestastical establishment of pasanism 463 
Gmrr is ravaged by the Coths 106. Isovemin 
b) AIvne die Goth 483. Is reduced by the 
lurks l®4n ^ 

church, ongm of the schism of, 1107 1S06 

enipire See CViu/an/t»^« 
wliy averse to the,Rom.«n languaee and 
15 Ine Creek becomes a scientific 
amerngthe Romans 16 Character of 
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the Greek lancuwre of Constantinople, 1207 1 
V hen first fautht in Italv 1210 

learning reviv*atof in Ital), ICTS. 

Greoery die Great, pope his pious prevents to re- 
cared kingof^pain CI7 Lxhorts Iheodelindi 1 
que£n of de Tannbanls to propagate tlie Nicene 
faith, i5 His enmit) to die venerable build 
mgs and learning of Rome 791 ilis birth and I 
rarlv profession 793 llis elevation to the pon I 
tificate th ^nds a mission to convert the Rn 
tons 703 S'lnetifies the usurpation of the em 
oerorPhocas 801 

Grewrjr II pope his epistles to Leo HI emperor 
of Constantinople ^9 Revolts a ainst the 
Greek emperor 889 . _ 

Greoery Vll pope, his ambitious themes Rofi 
His contest wiiii die emperor 1Ienr> 111 1015 
Hisretreat to Salerno 1046 1244 
Gregory pnefectof Africa histor> of him and hts 
daughter 958 . 

Gregoty Ke^tan^ his laxnenfalion on the dis 
graoetul discord among ciinstivns 331 Tjii/ls 
the memory of the emiieror Julian w ith mv ective 
348 Censures Coostantms for havmg ^pnrfd 
his life 351 note 

• IS prevented to the wretched ee of ^a 
Sima b) hts tnend anhbtshop 11 isil 444 His 
mission to Constantinople Tv placed on the 
nrchiepiscnpal throne o> Iheodusius, 445 llis 
re ignatiun and character 447 
Cnonhatei king of the Chionitcs attends Svpor 
king of Persia in his invasion of Mesopotamifi 
£12 Loses his s<n at the siege of Aniida, th 
Returns home in gnef 283 
Ouardiatuhtp hou vested and exercised according 
to the Roman avi\ laws 758 
Gttha et king of Cotchos jus ailiAnce with Chos 
roes king of Persia 7^ 1 etums to his former 
connexion with die emperor Justinian, th Is 
trcacherouslv killed 73t) 

Gitf/fAeand Ghibelines the parties of in Italy 
8<Q 12j8. 

Gntit the degrees of, m the penal laws of the 
Romans 775 

Gutteard Robert hn birth and character 1038. 
Acquires die duk^om of Apulia 1039 Hts 
Italian conquests th Resicces Dorazzo 1042 
Defeats the Creek empenu' Alexius there 1944 
Fngagesmthecaiiseof popeGregoryMl 1946 
His second expedition to ( recce and death th 
Gundfihald king of the RunnindiAiis is reduced 
b) Clovis king of die Franks 6"3 Ills mode of 
justiOingthe ludmalrombat (>"9 
Gtmpo" dee the invention and use of 1194 
Gc<yof Lusignan king ot Jerusalem Ids character 
]<v)9 Is deteated and taken prisoner by bala 
dm th 

Gyartu a small island m ihe iFgean s^a, an in 
stance of its povert) , 01 


H 

Jladrtan emperor, relinquishes the eastern con 
quests of Ingan 3 "} heir chwaderi compared 
th Hts character contrasted with that of Anto- 
ninus Pius th Hts several adoptions of suc- 
cessors SO Founds the at) of ^la Capitolina 
on Mount $ion 189 

reforms the laws of Rome 10 the perpetual 
edict 755 

llairtantrle, battle of between Constantine the 
Treat and Ijamus 175 Is meffectuall) be- 
sieged b) Fhiigem the Coth 4"7 Rattle of 
between the emperor k alens and the Goths 451 
Hakem caliph of the Saracens assumes a divine 
character to supplant the M ihometan faith, l(i& 
Ilamadanuej die S4iraei:tt d)'Dastv of in ^Icso* 
potamu 091 

IfmatihaL review of the state of Rome when he 
besie-eif that ah 505 

Bannthaitanut nerdiew of Constanfme the Great 
IS dignified with the tifleof king £d 0 Provinces 
^I'med to liim for a kingdom 261 Is cnietJy 
destro)ed b) Constnntius 261 
Hant^u instance boa little it depends on power 
and magnificence 081 

Rarmozan the Persian satrap his interview with 
the caliph Omar 939 

Rarytee an anaeotm)ibolosie history LeCIcres 
conjecture concerning 231 wte 
Uantn al Rashid caliph h» fncodl) corre sp o n d 
enee with the emperor Charlemagne 892 His 
wars With the Greek empire 984 
Rmok the Saracen conquers Carthage og] 
ifffrGffff the art and sport of introduced into 
Hal) b) the Lombards 789 
Regtra the ara of how fixed 918. 

Helena the mother of Censtantme her parentage 
ascertained, 158. M as converted to dinstianity 
bv her von 2^1 wte 

ZfcTnur sister of the emperor Constvntius married 
to Julian 277 Is reported to be depmed of 
children by the arts of the empress Eusebia 278. 
Her death 337 

RehepoJu taken by the Saracens 947 
Rett according to Mahomet described 916 
//e//e4;knir described 234 
Helena amount of its population m the time of 
C'esar 80 note 

Rengtst his amval m Britain with succours for 
\or1igern against the CAledooians 636 llis 
cstabtishment m Kent, 636 6J7 
Ren^tem of the emperor Zeno character of 829 

Re^ succeeds his brother Baldwin as emperor 

of ConstantiDopie 1130 ilis Tfc*«r actcr and 
admmistrattoo 1131 

RenrylW emperor bis contest with pope Gregory 
^ li 1045 Takes Rome and sets up pope 
, Clement HI 1946 

1 ^cm^ier of^ ^conqutrs and pillages the 


Renry the Fowler, emperor of Germany, defeats 
the 1 jrkish mv*aqets 1024 
Reptarehy &7xon establishment of, in Britain 
6^ Review of the vfate of 630 
Reraehan count of Atnca, retains Ihnt province 
in obedience to Ilononus 514 His cruel usage 
of Ihe refill, ees from tlie sack of Rome b) Alanc, 
518 Ills revolt and death 5"2 
Reraeteonai emperor of Constantinople 647 
Reraeltut depo^ the eastern usurper Phoc^ and 
IS chosen emperor 895 Conquests of Chevroes 
11 king of PervM 806 llts distressful situa 
lion 8C8. Accepts an ignominious peace trom 
Chosroes noo liis first expeilition against the 
Persians th llis second Persi in expedition 810 
^trengtlirns himvelf bv an alliance with the 
lurks 813 Ills third Persian expedition, lA 
Hts treatv of price vrith Persia 815 llis 
tnuinph and pilgnmagc ti Jerusalem, i5 His 
theological mquines K33 831 
Zlrrac/fftf mames hi$ niece Miiiina 847 leaves 
his two sons succevsors to the empire i A 
invasion of hts pro^to^b) Uie Saracens 945. 

I lies from ^vna 051 ^ i 

I/rrar/rM the prefect bis expedition against the. 
\ an Ills in Africa 592 

Rerarfitu the eunuch lustigates the emperpf Via 
lentinian III to tlie murder of the pitnciMi 
^■titis 577 His death 5^ 

Rerhel t character of bis Jithltethegue Onottafe, 
937 note 

Jlereyntan forest (he extent of, unknown lU 'the 
tune ot Carsar C6 note . y 

Reresy in religion (he origin of traced, 181 
of( onstantine the Treat asainst 397 
Rermanne king of Ihe Ustrogoths, Ins conquests, 
400 ills death 423 

Uermeneptld prince of Pcctlca. his mamage with 
Ingiinniv princess ofAustrasm and conversion 
to the K icene faith 616 Revolt and death rA 
Rermttt of the east their mortified course ot life 
ent Miracles performed b) them anti their re- 
lies th 

Rettm^ynu Uie Fphesian 'issisfs the Romans in 
compiling their twelve tables of hws 753 
Hermrgenet mastergeneralofthecavalrv tskilled 
in the attempt to t^ish Paul biahopot Constaa 
tinople 3"n. 

Rete and Leander the stor) of b) whom contro- 
verted and defended 235 wte 
liercdtan his liJe of Alexander beverus whypre 
ferahle to that in the Augu tan htsfoiy 63 wte 
Rtredu Atuens bb extraonlmar> fortune and 
munificence 18 

Rered tru hischaracter of the Persian worship 80 
Renth of Oerman) and Poland, their dairacter 
650 

Uilarten the monk of Palestine account of 603 
Hilary, bisltop of Poitiers his rem triable oliserva 
tioos f n the div ersit) of Christian doctnues 314 
His exposition of the term liemoKMision 315 
/if/aiy. pope censures the emperor alnthemius for 
his tolerating pnnaples 5*)" 

Ritdene the \ andal king of Afncn.his indulgence 
to his catholic subjects displeases both the Anans 
and Athanasiam €94 Is deposed b) Gelimcr, 
th Is put to deatli U)9 

Rtndoos of the cast not the disaples of Zoroaster 
wte 

Ihndoftan conquest of, by Tamerlane, 1181 
Rtepo Jfegntt siege of 6) Gensenc kmg of the 
Vanrlals 519 

Jhstory the pnncipal snbjectsof 94 
i/a/y war the justice of It inquired into 1069 
Uemtetdtj liow commuted by the Salic laws 6®7 
Remonuim origin and use of that term et (he 
council of 'Nice 313 And Homoiouslon the 
distinction between 315 
Rmatn war of, 023 

Ileniraiw arrhbishopof 'Milan is with his cleiyy, 
dnveo from his see b) the I/>mbanls 783 
Rewna pnneess sister of the emperor \ alenti 
man 111 hfrhistoor559 
Rawrea* son of llieodosiusthe Great isdedare«l 
emperor of the west by his d)’ing father 461 
Mames Mana, the daughter of btillcho 482 
His character lA (lies trom Milan on the m 
vasion of Italy b) Alanc. 41^ il4* tnumphant 
entiv into Rome 4PO Abolishes the comlmts or 
gladiators 4Q0 kixesbisrrsidenceatRaveima 
lA Orders the death of stilicho 4QQ ] Its itn 
politic measures and cnielt) unite his barbarian 
voldiers against him under Alanc, 501 His 
coiinals distracted bv the eunudis 5l2 Hu 
ahjectoverturestoAttalosand Alanc 514 Hts 
last acts and death 522 His tnumph for the 
rediiay'n of ^pain b) M allia the Toth, 5"o Is 
suspected of incest with his sister Plaadta 54o 

Hu persecution ot the Donatuts in Afhca 548 
Rewar the new ranks of introduced in the cit) or 
Constantmople 240 10C0 
Rermttdas a tugttive Persian rntice in the court 
of the emperor Constantius nis remarks on the 
at) of Rome 270 note Hu histoiy, and station 
uniter lulian 371 

Rermetts the son of Chosroev king of Persia hu 
accession 700 IIis clnracter 7^ Is deposed 
and at length lilM 797 708 
//mex of Arabia their p^liar qualities 902. 
/rifxxm the von of All fau tragical death 93" 
Rotpital/ere knights of St John of Jerusalem, 
Populant) and character of the order of loffl 
Rotttltanus tlie minor son of the emperor Decios, 
elected emperor under the guardianship of Gal 
lus ino 

Rvgk kmg of Bunnind) hu mamage with Ma 
tozia and expulsioo from Home b) Albene 800 
Rivh count ot \ crmandois engages in the bist 
crusade 1974 Is shipwrecked anil made captive 
bv the Greeic emperor Alexius Conmenus iC77 
Hu return 1083 

Ruman nature, 1.5 natural propensities, I09 



J/iime, Mr his nitona histoiy of reUgjon, the best 
commentar) on tlie polytheism pt tlie ancients 
15, 7i0te ills dillicuitVy IS to tlie extent of the 
iniperiHl iialnce at Korae resqliecl, 

Cli irpes tne most refined and philosophic sects 
^ith intoIenmy,ttl »w/e 

* Hunffafjit catablishment of the Huns in, 553 State 
ot, tinner the emperor Charlemazne, 8SK! 1 error 
cxciteii hy their lirst approach to Europe. 1081 
1 jieir dwracter, 1023 . m. i 

Ilwuttia, lohn his Mploils ngainst the Turks, 
1217 His defence of lielpniHe and death 1820 
-Jlmueru the son ot Genseric kine of the Vandals, 
persecutes his catholicsubjects, 618 IIis cruelty 
to the talliolita of 1 ip<isa, 615 . , „ 

lima their original seat, and Uieir conquests, 419 
Iheir decline' 480 Iheir emigrations, 481 
Ihcir victories o\er the Goths 482,483 
.Uuta they dri\e other barbarous tribes before 
them, uiMin the Homan provinces, 491 Iheir 
establishment in Ilunoaw, 553 Character of 
their king Attila 551 J heir incision of Persia 
cdU The empire of, extinguished by the death 
‘bfjlttila 577 , j , 

lltmtmo ot Mild beasts, a hen a virtue, and when 
- a c ice, OT Is the school of aar, 417 . 
Jlvpah«,ma female philosopher, murdered in the 
1 . church at Alexandria, 881 
llpfdltta, sedition of, at Constantinople, 666 

"i I and J 

Jahihttes of the east, histoiy of the sect of 838 
Janer, bt , Ins legendary exploits in Spam 808 
JMtsartet, first institution ot tliose troops 1175 
Henan and Lispian gates of mount Caucasus, 
distinguished 680 1 he Iberian gates occupied 
by Ciuiades kingof Pema.fi 
liatnu, his account of the misfortunes of Spam by 
an irruption of the barbarous nations, 585 
Idolatry tisaibei to the agency of dtenioiis.by tlie 
primitice chnstians, 182 Dentation of the 
term, and its successice applications 333 note 
Jenm, bis extracagant representation of the de 
casta ion of Pannonia by the Goths, 433 Jlis 
influence ocer the aidocv Paula 604 
Jenaahm its situation, destruction and profana 
tion, 356 Pilgnmages to and cunous relics 
preserced there, ti Abonice attempts of the 
pinperoi Julian to rebuild the temple, Ja7 

a magnificent church erected there to the 
Vii gin Mary byJiistmiin 6(6 Ilie cessets of 
the temple brought Irom Africa to Constantino 
pie be Uelisaniis 694 Is conquered by Chos 
roes IT king of Persia, 006 Insurrection of the 
monks there 888 

the city conquered by the Saracens 940 
Greit resort of pilgrims to, 1064 Conquest ot, 
by the lurks 1005 

IS taken from the Turks by the Egyptians, 
1085 Is taken by the criisailcrs luOT is 
erected into a kingilom under Godfrey or Eon 
illon li Succession ofits Christian princes, 1098 
Ispilhged by the Carizmians, Hot 
Jeruialem, Nca described accordmg to tlie ideas 
ofthe pnniiticecliristians 18b 
Jenutt, Portuguese persecute the eastern dins 
tians, 838 I heir labours in, and expulsion from, 
Abyssinia, 844 

Jeat an obscure, unsocial, obstinafe race ofmen, 
177 Heciea of their history, 178 iheir reli 
gion is the basis of clinstianilc , 179 | he pro- 

mises or die me facour extended by chnstiaiiity to 
all mankind tb 1 he immortalitc of the soul not 
inculcated in the Hw of Illoses, 185 Why there 
are no Mebrevr gospels extant, 199 Procoked 
the persecutionsof the Jtoman emperors SOS 

® more liberal spirit adopted the 
theological system of Plato, 309 iheircoiidition 
under the emperors Constantine and Consbin 
tius 356 Abortive attempt of Julian to rebuild 
the temple of Jerusalem 357 

miraculous conversion of a number of at 
Minorca, 478, note Pcrsecntion of, m Spam, 

etp by the otholics in Italy, 

6^ And bv Cyrd at Alexanilnv 821 Ilow 
plagued hy the emperor liistinian a32 
* A . -J*® •Arabiasulidued by Mahomet, 981, 
Arast the baracens in tlie reduction of Spain 
965 

mauacresof by the first crusaders 1072 
king of Persia Is said to be left guar 
Ulan to rh^osius the 1 oungcr by the emperor 
Arcadius, 540 His war with Tlieodosius 543 
Jeumm, the small ist md of serves as a place of 

the of 

Home by A1 iric 517 

Jgnatitix, buhqpof Anhoch the Christian fortitude 
T?* W‘*yofl his epistles, 218 
JttMttes, the Sirecen dynasty of 991 
i»Ji!?r’“’* '®M5Kof, hoa limited in the times of 
r-rSIf " floa extended when 

Constantinople became the seat of empire, 840, 

//(gricumdcscnbed 9 

Amget, introduction of. into the Christian church, 
S’* ai.® j*?. derived from paginism, 

,roun?iP’orV,^887^"'* 
w5fJ““Tk“ Homan history, explained, 25, 
2? TI,. prerogatives 26 i he court 

^ J^oeense of this appellation altered by long 

Jiwma/tm, theological history of tlie doctrine of, 

niturol, and arbitrary, distinguished 768 
to Portueiicse th 

^netetumst the memorable a.ra ol, whence UHted, 
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I681 rwt 0 The name and use of, iii the middle 
ages, whence derntdi 555 » , ^ . 

InduloenctSy in the llomish diurch, the nature or 
expnined, 1070 

Ingmiduy pnneess of Austinsn, is married to 
HennencgiM prince of Boetica, and cruelly 
treatedby his mother Goisvintlia, 616 
Inheritancet paternal, subject toj^etitil discre 
tion among the Komans. 65 Die Homan law 
of, 770 Testanientary dispositions of property , 
771 Ihe Voconian law, how evaded, th 
Jnjunes, review ot the Homan laws for tlie redress 
of, 773 

Innocent III pope, enjoy ed the plenitude of papal 
power, 1103 

Injumtion, the first erection of thit tnbunni, 1103 
InstUtttes ot J iistinian, an analysis of, 763 
Interest of money how legulatcd by the Roman 
law 770 

J>vm, pope, the story of, fictitious, 895, note 
Jotm principal secretary to the emperor Ilononus, 
usurps die einyiire alter his death, 545 
Join, the almsgiver, archbishop ot AlexandnB,re- 
lirvestlie Jeaisli refugees a hen Jerusalem aas 
taken by the Persians, 807 His extraordinary 
liberality of the church treasure, 848 
JeJu, bishop ot Antioch arrives at 1 phesus after 
the meeting of the council, and a ith Ins bishops, 
decides acainst Cyril, 8SJ Coalition between 
him and Cyril 884 

Join of Apri patriarch of -Constantinople, his 
pnde, and conlederacy against John Cantacu 
aene, 1158 

Join, ot Brienne, emperor of Cnnstmtinoplc, 
M33 

Join, of Cappadocia, pnctorian prefect of the 
east, under the emperor lustinian, Ins character, 
678 is disgrareu by the empress Iheodora, 
and becomes a bishop, 673 Opposes the Atrican 
war 685 Ilisfrauu in supplying thearmy with 
bread, 687 

Join Comnemu, emperor of Conslantinoplc, 867 
Join Darnaseema, St Ins history, 87B note 
Join of lycopolis, the hermit, nis cliaractcr, and 
oracular promise to the emperor Ifaeodosius the 
Great 459 

Join the Alonophy site bishop of Asia is employed 
by tfleemperor Justinian to rootout pagans and 
heretics, 838 

Join XI 1 pope, his flagitious character, 806 
Ji'AnXXllt pajic his profligate cliaractci 1871 
Join SL the cvHn,rlist, reveals the true sense of 
Plato s doctrine ot the Jugot 310 
Join tlie Sanguinary, seizes the Gothic treasures 
in Picenum, and obliges V itiges to raise thesiege 
of Rome, 767 

Join Ftmueet munlerstlie Greek cmperoi Xiee 
phoras and succeeds him 861 Ills cistern 
V ictones, 993 Defeats Swatoslaus, czar ot it us- 
^sia, 1089 

Xotu, one ot the Ilebride islands its ancient mo 
nastic emineme 603 

Jotiat, renegado of Damascus, story of, 945 
Jardan, characlei of Ins work, He OngtnthuSela 
eiett, 1020 note 

Jotepi the Carismian, governor of Beizcm, kills 
the sultin Alp ArsI in 1060 
Josepim the mention at Icsus Christ in his lustoiy, 
a forgery , 811, note IDs opinion, Ui it Pinto i(e 
nven knowledge tram the Jews, controverted 
309 note 

Jaman is elected emperor by the troops of lulian 
on their retreat tram Assyria 381, 1R" His 
treaty with Sapor king ot Persia 38J His 
^deatfi, 388 

Joitans and Herciilians, new bodies of guards m 
stitiiled to supersede the pnctorian b mils, 151 
Jovmtan of Verona, his punishment by a Jtoman 
sy nod, tor heresy , 486 

Jenaux reduces the Aleiiianni, who had invaded 
Gaul, 399,400 

account of Ins revolt against the emperor 
Ilononus in Germany 584 
Jottut, pr-ctorian prelect tmder the emperor Ho- 
nonus, succeeds Olympios as his conlideutnl 
minister, 518 H is ne.ocialions with A lai ic ob 
structed 51J Deserts Ilononus end goes over 
to Alarir, and the new emperor Attains 514 
arrae, hv marriage with tlie Greek emperor leo. 
853 Her ambition and barbarity to her son 
Constantine, i» Restores images to public de- 
votion, 887 

iiWanrf aas first colonized from Scotl md 403 
Derivation of the name of its tutelar saint. Pa 
tnek, 600 note 

oSi ^ «tnperor of Constantinople, 

V, Angelut, eniperoi of Consfantiooplc, 
OT3 Ills character and rugn, 1110 Is deposed 
by Ins brother Alexius llll Is restored by the 
crusadera 1119 His death, IISl ^ \ 

Isaac archhishop of Armenia, bis apology for the 
viccsofking Artasires, 514 ' 

Jsmrsa the rebellion there against the emperor 
Gallienus, 112 

"i™r«ai«x, reduction of, by Ihe eastcni emperors, 

JsidorCf cardinal, his lU treatment in Russia, 1815 
Receives an act of union from the Greek clergy 
at Constaiitmople 1229 

his price for the tuition of his pupils, 

Italy, the ^miniim of, under Odoacer succeeds 
Uie extinction of the western empire, 699 Its 
miserable sUte at this era, 601 Inversion of 
the Lombanlsof to the Hicene faith, 6I7 

hv Ihcodonc the Ostrogoth, 
*>•9 Ills administration ti Government of, 
leering to the Roman law by 1 heodoric 651 
Its fiounshmg sUte it this time 6 j3 How sup- 
plied with silk from China, 668 History of 
Amalasontha, queen of Italy , 097 Invasion of. 


1295 

by Bebsatius.TOO Siege of Rome by the Goths, 
701 Invasion ot Italy oy the 1 ranks, 7u8 lie 
volt of the Gotlis, 734 Expedition ot the riinucli 
!N arses, 741 Invasion ot, by the 1 ranks iiid 
Alemanni, 744 Goveininent ot, under the ex 
arclis ot Ravenna, 745 ( onquests ot Allioiii 

king ot the Lombards in, 78J Distress ot, 'OT 
How divided between the Ijombards and the 
exarchs of Ravenna, 788 

Italy, grow th of the papal power m, 879 Rev olt 
ot, against the Greek emperors, 88U The ex- 
archate of Ravenna granted to the pope, 885 
Extent of the dominions of Cbailemagne there, 
891 Ihe power of the German Las irs destroy 
ed by theme of the commercial cities there 897 
1 actions of the Guelplis nnd Ghibelinex umi 
Conflict of tlie baracens, Liitins, and Greeks in, 
1038 

- rev IV al of Greek learning in, 1808 Authors 
ronsulted tor the history ot 127o, note 
Ji(Ji/ee, popish a rev iv at ot the secular jgames 77, 
note, I he return of, accelerateiT 1855 

Jude, St examination of liis grandsons betore the 
tribunal of the procurator of Judam, 818 
Judgments of God, in the Salic laws, how deter- 
mined 620 

Judgments, popular, of the Romans, display ed , 777 
Julia JJomna, aite of the emperor beverus, her 
cliaracter, 51 Her deatli, 56 
Julian the nephew ot Constantine the Great, his 
education 874 His dangerous situation on the 
death of his brother Gallus, 876 Is sent to 
Athens, where he cultivates philosophy , 877 Is 
recalletl by Lonslontius, ti Is invested with 
the title of Ctesar, 878 Is appointed to tho 
government of Gaul 885 His first campaign, 
li Battle of btrasburg, 286 Reduces tho 
1 ranks at Toxandria SOT His three expedi 
tions beyond tlie Rhine 888 Restores the cities 
of Gaul, ti His civil administration, 889 His 
account of the theological calamities ot the cm 
pire under Constantins, 330 Constantins grows 
jealous of Inin, 333 The Gaulish legions are 
ordered into the east 334 Is saluted emperor 
by the troops, 335 His embassy and epistle to 
Constantins, 336 His fourth and filth expcdi 
tions beyond the Rhine, 337 Declares war 
against Constantius, and abjures the Christian 
religion, 338 Ills march from the Rliine into 
Hlyricum, 339 Enters Sirmium, li Piibhsliex 
Bjiologies tor his conduct, 340 Ills tnuinphant 
entry into Constantinople on the death of Con- 
stantins 341 Ills private life and civil govern 
nient, ti II is retormations in the imperial 

Jialace, 343 Becomes a sloven to av oid foppery 
ii Erects a (rihiiiial tor the trial of the ev il 
ministers of Constantius, 344 Dismisses the 
spies and informers employed by Ins predeces- 
sor, 345 His love of freedom and tlie republic 
li His kindnesses to the Grecian cities 3t6 
His abilities os an orator, ti And as a judge, 
347 H IS character, ti Itis apostacy accounted 
for, 348 Adopts the pigan mvthoingy, ti 
His theological system, 350 His initiation into 
the Eleusinian mysteries and Ins fanaticism ti 
His hypocritical duplicity 351 AVritcs a vm 
dication of Ins apostacy, 358 His edict lor a 
general toleration, ti His pagan superstitious 
zeal 353 Ills circular letters for the retorma 
tion ot the pagan religion, 354 His industry in 
gaming proselytes, 355 His address to the 
Jews 356 History of his attempt to rebuild tile 
temple at 1erusalein,357 rronsfers the revenues 
of the Christian church to the heathen priests 
359 Prohibits Christian schools li Obliges the 
Christians to reinstate the pagan temples 360 
Restores the sacred grove and temple ot Daphne 
%1 Punishes the Christians ot Antioch tor 
burning that temple, 368 llis treatment of the 
cities ot Edessa and xMexandria 363 Banishes 
Athanasius 364 1 he philosophical fable at liis 

"^Ts delineated 366 Alediliilcs the conquest 
ot Persia 367 Popular discontents during his 
residence at Antioch ti Occasion ot anting 
nis JUisopogon, 368 His march to tlie Euphrates, 
369 He enters the Persian territories, 171 In 
vades Assyria 373 His personal conduct in 
this enterprise, 374 Ills address to his discon 
tentra troops 375 llis successful passage over 
the ligris, 376 Burns his fleet, 378 Ills rc 
treat and ilistiess, 379 His death, 381 His 
funeral, 386 

Julian, count, offers to betray Spam into tho hands 
of the Arabs, 963 His advice to the victorious 
Turks 964 

the papal legale, exhorts Ladislaus, king 
of Hungaiy and Polanil, to breach ot taith with 
thclurks I8I7 His death and character, 1S19 
Julius, master general ot the troops in the eastein ‘ 
empire, concerts a general missacre of tlie 
Gothic youth in Asia, 431 
Junsyrvdence, Roman, a review of 752 Mas 
polished by Grcaan philosophy , 75t Abuses 
of, 778 

Justm the elder, his military promotion, 650 His 
elcv ation to the empire, and character, 659 llis 
death. CCO 

II, emperor succeeds his uncle lustinian 
779 His hnn behaviour to the ambassailors of 
the Avars 780 Ills abdication and investiture 
or 1 iberius as his successor, 785 
Juum martyr his decision in the case of the 
Ebionitcs 180 His extravagant account of the 
progress of clmstianity, 202 Occasion of his 
own coversion "03 

JiixliBo the popular stoiy of her marriage with 
the emiieror Valenbnian cxaminixl, 413 Her 
mtantson Valenbnion 11 invested with the im 
penal ensigns onthedeath of his father li Her 
rontest with Ambrose archbishop of Alilan 449 
“'O •“'“ion of 5Iaxima.,aith her 

SOIli *101 
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iMttntan fmpefor of fl«e c«tst» Ills birth und pro 
loolion UrtI Ills oHlioclov), CwJ *2 
■with licdwilem bv hi uniU-Juslin w AiHr 
iirt IhtoiliirH Patronizes the blue faction 

cftlie circus CoS ‘•titc ot affnciilturt and 
indiiiilHCtiire in Ins nro\lncts 007 Introduces 
the culture ot the silk uormi and mnnutaciurbOf 
silk mto( lec^e 000 Mate ot Ins rtjemie, 070 
Mis i\arue and profusion th 1 ixes iiid 
nioiioiioilcs 671 liJS iniiustcis 072 lib pub 
JiL biiildincs^ 671 bounds the tliiircli ot/;t 
^phiiHti onstantinoplt 0|4 Ills oilier public 
'lurks 675 Ills luiopean fortilu atiniis, 070 
7 1 IS Asmlic fortifications 078 Ho suppresses 
the schools ot Athens 681 And the ciuisuiir 
dunitv 683 Purchases i pea-e trom the rcr 
siaiis 681 7"" Undemkes to restin* Illlderle 
kiiuotLarlhaire C6H llcductioiiof Afnc-a ftK* 

1 1 is Instriietioiis tor the ,.o\ eminent or th 1 1 is 
HCQiiisitioiis in ^pain 6*16 llis ilereittul neeo 
eiationsin Hah 6*m Weakness pt Ins empire 
713 Uecetves nn cmtnssv troin the Amu'S flB 
And Iroin the lurks, 71^ Persian war 721 
Ills ne^ociations iTitii Chusroes 7*>0 Ilhalli 
ance with the Abissinians 711 Ncgleds the 
Italian war under lehsanus 7I6 Settles the 
kuveriimint ot Italy under the exareli ot Jta 
xenna 715 Di^jtracf and death ot llelisarius, 
7I8 Ills death and (lianc ter, i3 Comets and 
calamities in his reptn 74d His code .Pan 
<|ects and Institutes 75” His tlicolomnd rha 
ri'‘ler and eo\emnicnt 830 Ills persecuting 
spirit 831 Ills orthodox) , 8.12 Died a here 
tic, 833 

Jvutwan IT emperor of Consfantinoplc 819 

Jiutmtan the son of Gemianus Ins cnnapinr> 
with the empress Sophia and successes ugaiost 
the Peisians 780 . , ^ , 

Jjivenat Ins remarks on the crowded state of the 
inhabitants of Home, 509 


Khan import of this title in the northern parts of 
Asia -117 401 . . ^ 

Aiip the title of conferred by Constantine tlic 
( reat on Ins nephew Hannibaltanus ”b0 
htndred degrees of, according to tlie Homan eUil 
lawr 770 , - , . . 

howonginall) conferred and itsob 
ligations 1075 , . 

Aarafi ot Mabomet account and charidcr of 91” 
Aonukt the tribe of acquire the custody ot the 
Caaba at ^lecca 007 Pedi<*ree ot Aialiomet 
909 1 hey opiMse Ills preten ions to a prophetic d 
ch'iracter, 917 llisbtofSl iliomet 918 llattlo 
ofiteder ^ Hattie of Ohud 0:21 Mecca aur 
rendered to Maliomet, 9”2 


Zaianmt or standard of the cross in the arm) of 
Constantine the Oreat descnbcd(2^ij 
Zaieo thecicilian his diligence in business and 
composition 758 lIis piotcssiouul diaracter 

759 

Itnetanitus difficulties m ascert*wnin(r the date of 
Ins Disine Institutions 290 wU nisflatteiing 
prediction of the influence ot Christianity anion^ 
mankind, 201 Inculcates the duine right ot 
Constantine to the empire tb 
Lniulaxu kin«r of Hungary and Poland leads an 
aiTO) ajiinst the lurks 1217 His breadi ot 
faith with them tb 

Ladtsiaiu king of ^ap1cs harasses Home dunng 
the schism of the papao 1”76 
Lstus pretormn praefect conspires the death of 
( ommodus, and confers the empire on Fertioax 
39 

LatiVt wrhen first distinguished from tlie ebrgy 
195 

Lnmpadtun a Homan senator boldly condemns the 
treat) with Alanc the( otli 407 
Lawe Htdp. narraiw e of the miraculous discox ecy 
of 1084 

Land how assessed b) the Homan emperors S5.1 
i low divided b> the birbarians b"9 AlIcKlial 
and Salic distinguished bSO CJf Itah how 
partitioiiLd b) 1 tieoclnrie the OHrogoth (>49 
Its ancient splendour SO ^ 

Ln*tat\s IhtxdofCy establishes an emjure at hicc 
ll”8 His character 1141 
jMteana IbeadoreW his character 1142 
Laacant Janua the (ireek grammarian, his dia 
nrtei l”ll 

Ltihn efittreh occasion of its sep<tntion from the 
C reek church 1107 Cormption md schism of 
1”01 Hcunionof with the Creek thureli, 1206 
The suMeqticnt ( reek ««hism 1914 
Lattum the ri Jit ot cxpl lined 15 
Laura in monkish histoi \ esplaineil COT 
Lai^ rox lew of the profession ot, luidcr the empe 
ron, «»45 

La lofHome rexicwof 75” Iho3eotthekin''S, 
th Of the tweUc tallies Tu1 Ot the people 
754 Decrees ot the senate and edicts of the 
prelors 7 ^ ( onstitutions of the emiierors tb 

Oheir rescripts 756 ihe three codes ot th 
The forms ot th Succession or cix il law \ ers 
757 Iteformition ot b) liistinian 760 Abu 
lition and rex i\ al of the pen d laxvs 775 
La I the tnbe of in Colihos account or, 7"7 
Le C/err, cl araeter ot his ecclesi sti*wl liiston 
816 note 

X^gaetet and inlierit'inccs taxed b> Augustus, Co 
nowie mated bv the Homan law 771 
LMtonx in the ltom*ui ann> under the emperors 
descriM 5 C eneral distnhiition ot the ic^ions 
7 Ihe size of reduced by Constantine the 
Oreat. C 4 < 

^ ot 1 hrace Is msde emperor of the esst hi his 
master Asinr *i90 Was the first dinstiaii po 
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tent*ite w ho s\ is crowned by a pi icst ih Confers 
the empire ot the Wist on Anlnemitis Ills 

irmsnicnt a<^aiiist tlie Yaiululs in Atiicn, 53” 
Murders Asimraiwibw sons OlC 
Leo 111 emperor of Cons antinople 8i»J His 1 
edicts airsinst im i^ts m churches, 877 Hcvolt | 
ofllaly.Oai 

Imi 1\ emperor of Constnntlnoiup 852 
\ emperor ot Constaiitinoplt Bj4 ^ 

Leo \ I ttie philnsnplttr, cmpeior ot Constinti 
n*ip1e IkiO i xtm^uishcs tlic ixiwei of the 
s inte ItW ^ ... .1 

Leo iiishopor Home.hischanclpr and embassy 
fom Nalentinlaii III to Attila, kini. of the 
Huns 576 Iniercedts with C cnsenc king ot 
the \ anciaU for cletmnci to the tit> of Hoint, 
5HI Calls the conn il or Chaiccdon BPJ 
Lio 111 poiie his mificulous recnitry from the 
assault ot assassius 8U<) Crowns Ch'iricmaoiie 
emppioroftiie llomtns lA 
Lto I V ^tope his fLign 987 Founds the Lcomne 

iiopc his expedition against the Ixormnns 
otAptilM 1037 IlisirtHty withthem lom 
Let arclihisliop of ihc^lnnica one of the re 
storers of tsreck leanini.. 1010 
Le » genent of the c ist under tlie emperor Area 
elms his charactor 534 . 

XcaPilatiis iinitrrct.k professor at I lorcncc and 
iiitlicwcat his cliiirHCter 1200 
Leo the Jew proscKU history of his famil) 1”56 
I^oiia the quastor, bis embi»y tioin Constan 
tins to Julian IM .. , , 

J^u me cit) <tt Home founded 987 
Leotinu* is taken from prison and chosen emperor 
of Constantinople on the deposition of Justinian 

Leoitottd rothicktngof<:p‘iin hischiraclcr 615 
Hexolt and death ot Ins son IlenneiicLihl 616 
Lettera a knowledge or tlie test of civilization in 

/i^rilie^Pioiis emi>eiYir of the Homans RD1 
Le»n II cmiierorot the Homans 801 ilis epistle 
to the (ireek emperor H tsil 1 10 >2 
Ltbaumt Ins account of the private life of the em 
poror lulitn II” And of his divine visions 
kil Applauds the dissiniitlation ot Jiilinii th 
His char ictcr to8 Ills eulo..iiim on tlie tinpe 

ror Villens 412 

Lihertttx bishop of Home » iMiiislicd b) the cm 
lieror C^onstaiitius for leiusiiu to uiiitur in dc 
posing AtlmiASius 1”4 1'*7 
Ltberty fublic the oitl> sure giiardiins of, against 
an aspiring prince 94 

invested with Ihe purple by the emperor 
< aterius Hi3 I Its alliance w ith ( onvt intiiie the 
Cleat 170 Defeits Maxmiin rA Discnielt), 
lA Is defeated b> Constantine at Cibdts IT” 
And at Mardia to Peace concluded with Con 
smiitme 171 *ccoml civil w'lr with Constan 
tiiie, 174 His huiiiiliation and death 17b 

fate of his son ”«f'i CoiiciirnHl with Con 
stanfinv. in ptiblishmg the edict of Milan CO^ 
^lolated this engagement by oppressing the 
chnstians, 294 Caxihus s ai'counto) his v ision 
290 

/rei/zefienr imperial hisofiice and rank, ”5 
Ltghtntng superstition ot the Honmns with refer 
eiicc to iKrsniis ind places stnick witli 116 
Ltmtpantes SarniatimsUves, txpcl theirinaslers 
and usuni iiossessinn ot tlicir country , 9b3 Lx 
tiiiction ot b) Constantins Ml 
Literature revival ot m Italy l”0O Ancient 
use and ahu«e ot 1211 

Ttthuanta its late com ciwion to Christianity 1931 
Lttortua count is deteated and taken captive 10 
Gaul by ilieoilonc .^>7 

Lautprand king of the i ombanls, 'ittacks the city 
ot Home 81^ 

laut/rand hisliop of Cremona aTPbass*idorto Con 
stantmople ceremony ot Ills audience with the 
emperor 100” 

Jyvrfx Plato s doctrine of IOO Is expounded by 
&t lolm the cvHiicelist, 310 Athmisius con 
fesses himself iiniUle to comprehuid it, 311 
Controversicsontheetemitv of 112 
Lagtthrte ..reat, Ins ollice under the Greek empe 
rors liMl 

Lombardy ancient described 9 Conquest of bs 
Clnrlenagne 8m 

Lombards deriv ition of tbeir nsme nnd review of 
tbeirliixtory 714 Are empliycd by the emperor 
Justinian to check the GepnK 715 Actions of 
their kinis Alboin 7HO I liev i^iice the ( e 
pid*c 781 1 hey overrun that part ot Italy now 

called faimbnrdy 781 1 xtentot their knudom 
788 Lan.ruage ami nnnners of tJ e Lombards 
lA Government and laws 790 
IjxugtmtSt his representation ot the degcnency of 
Insane 21 Is putto death by Aurcliaii 1”3 

is sent to sujwrsede Narses as exarch 
of Havenna 78" Keccives Hosamond, tlie 
fugitive queen of the Iximbaids 784 
Lfhairel emperor of the Homans 803 
Lotts \ n ot trance is rescued tromthe treirlieiy 
of the Greeks by Uoger king or Sicily l(H9 Un 
dcrl ikes the second crusadt luoi His disastrous 
cxtiedition 1091 

Lons IN of I'lwnce his cniswlcs to the IToIy 
l3ind 1105 His death 1106 Procured *ivalu 
able stock of relics trom Constaiitniople 1134 
Lvetan thesevcrity othisxatireagainstthe lieathcn 
iny thologv accounted for 1" 

Lwtan count of the eist under the emperor A r 
cadius his cruel treitireut by the pnetect Hufi 
ntis 475 

iMctan prcsbvtcr of leriivalem his miraculous 
discovery ot the l>ody ot &t Stephen the first 
clinstixn mart) r 471 

Licthan governor cd Hhriciim is sippnsed 
and kindly treated by Julim 339 Hu death 
388 


Jwttta sister of the emperor Commodus, hir fit 
tempt to kct him usivsinatul Xy 
Jvewsil and ill jiopLS liieir ilis*istrou8 rclcns 
1245 

lake described witli its late destruction, 
5*0 note I 

Jtimf/an villfi in Cnmpnon Its description 
liistorv 609 , . . 

LipLfialta the fi'ist of, described uid continued 
und< r the Christian emiKrorb 192 t 

Ltnctttiu the Homan tovcniiir ot I hrace op' 
presses the Gotliu cmi.,raiits there 1”a Hastily 
provokes them to hostilities, 42o Js defeated by 
them #A . ^ 

Lwtral contribution in tlie Homan empire, ex 
plained 2lj 

Ltther J^tarnn h» character asaretonner 1918 
Lusnry the only means of correcting the unequal 
distnbution ot property 2” 

Ig/tjtanSy a fonniuable German nation, account of) 

L/mtSy battle of between tlie competitors £ev civs 
and Albmus, 47 

M ' 

i 

Vaeeiontw the Armn bishop of Consf^Imopic, 
Ins ccmtists with his competitor Piul ("Ik latai 
conscqiieucps on his removing the body ot Ihfi 
emperor Constantine to the church of sGAra 
ciiis 1”9 llisiniel persecutions of the caUiollrs 
and Novatians th IliscMli HM 
iiirtennttna pretonan intpfcct under the cmjwfof 
Nalerian his chtr voter 1U7 , t. 

Itfaertanus a pnnre of the Alcniantii, hts steady 
hIImiilc w itli the emperor N alentitii m 4ni 
Marrmia his succession to the empire predicted 
by an Atiuaii 55 Accelerates the completion 
ot tlie prophecy tA Purchases a peace with 
Panina 12 

Utadayn the capital of Pcrsii sacked by Hie Sara 
cens, 910 

Mteantut ot Palmyra assassinates h» uncle Odena 
thus 121 

Masta Its situation, 10 

liiagt the worship ot in Persia reformed b 
Artaxerxes Abridgment of the Persia 
Iheologv tA Simpliuty ot their worship fV 
(ercmonies and moral precepts^ th iheii 
(Kiwer tA 

Vffffte severe prosecution of ) ersons for tlie cnnie 
ot at Home and Antioch t02 
JJagnetit mt Muiimes th<* empire m Gaul, "68 
Death of Constans ”69 ''ends an enih issv to 
Pnislnnlius lA Makes war akainst Constan 
tius 270 Js defeated at the battle of Mursa 
271 Kills Inmselt ”7^ 

^tahmndf the (taznevide. his twelve expefliitons 
into nindustHii 1(U1 Hisclmrattir 1951 
Mahomet theprorhet Ins embassy toChosroeslI 
1 m- ot Persia, IWI , . 

Ins geurdogy , birth, and education 009 
Ills person and cimracter niq Anilines his 
inupnetical mission Oil Inculcated the unity 
of (fOri t^^ Ilis reverential mention of lesus 
Christ 91" Ills Korin, tA llis miracles, 913 
His precepts 914 His hell, and paradise 915 
Jhc best authorities for his history 916 note 
Converts Ins own famllv th Preaches publicly 
at Metca 017 Iscapes from the Koretshites 
there 018 Is received as pnnee of Medina 919 
His retal dignity and sacerdotal ofhee rA 
Declares war against infidels lA Hattie of 
Hedtr 0"9 Pattic of Olmd 0”l ^nlKliies the 
lews ot Arabia, lA Submission of Mecca to 
him 0"2 He conmiers Arabia 023 HissicJc 
m«s and death 9”5 His iliiractei 9”6 llis 
private life, 0"7 Uis wives lA His cliildren 
098 His iNcterity oic Heimuks on the great 
spixail and penn tnenry of his religion 01.1 
Mahomet the son of Itiyazct hisrel n 1191 
Mahooitt\\ sultan of the Iiirla Iii4 character 
1"23 llisreiLn 1224 Indications ot his hostile 
intentions against the ( reeks »A He be.Me 1 .e 5 
C onst iiitinople 1””A Takes the city by storm 
1”)6 His entry into tne city 1237 Makes it 
Ins capital 1^ Ills death 1241 
Mahometumy bv what means propagated, 968 
1 oleration of Christianity under rA 
Mnjortan his histoiv character, and elevation to 
the western empire, 584 llis epistle to the 
senate 585 llis salutary laws tA His pro 
pardioiis tu invade Africa 187 His fleet de 
Btroved by Genseric 588 His death lA 
Mataterra 1ns character of (he Konimns 1016 
Matek bhah sultan of the 1 iirks his i)ros])croiis 
rei n lOol Heterms the eistcm calendar lA 
Ills death 106” 

Mathua iheodorua the great a\ il honours to which 
he attained 24.^ note 

Mamatulea their origin and chorncter 1106 Thur 
establishment in I gvpt lA 
Mameo mother of the youin. emperor Alexander 
Severiis acts as regent of the empire 60 Is 
put to death with him 68 lUrconterencc with 
Drigen 2"1 

Mamgo on Armenian noble Ins tnstnrv 147 
Jl/att. the only aiiim il that tan accommodate him 
self to all climates 86 note 
Manetptttm in tlie Itnmnn law explained 760 
jl/ffitrrAa’an.r are devoted to death by the edict of 
riieodosius ag’iinst heretics 4-^ 

Jdanuel Lomnetua emperor of Constantinople 
808 He repulses the Kormans lOlO Hut rads 
ID Ins scheme of subduing the western einpiie, 
1050 His ill treabnentofthe crustulcrs HiU” 
Maogatnateha a city ot Assyria reduced md 
destroyed hy the emperor Imiaii 1? ) 

AlarbU the four species of moat esteemed by the 
Homans 70 note 

Jl/»r, Umua count of th*. Barren lar e.»s % inivi 
tbeempeior Coiutansiii C ul, agists tlie tisu pa 


( Uon of Magnentius, CfO , llis cmb.iss> to Con 
' sttnhus, CW Was killed in the battle ot Muisa, 
273 

Vareellinus, bis TC\oUin Dalmatia and idipacter, 
5)9 Joins the emperor Antliemius, and expels 
the Vandals from bardinia, 5J2 Ills death 
03i Stii 

MarceHtnus, son of the praifeet Waximin ms 
treacherous murder of Gahimus kmg ot the 
Qiiadi, 411 . . . , 

MarcelHts, the centurion, martyred for desertion, 
225 

Marcettut bishop of Dome, exiled to restore pence 
to the citv, 229 , . „ , i 

Maree/bu, bishop of Apamen in *'5 na loses bis 
lite in destroying the |iasan temples 465 
^Jl/arna the concubine ot the emperor Commodus, 
I a patroness ot the dinstians 220 
iUiTeittU senator ot Constantinople, marries the 
h empress Pulchena, and is acknonlcdgcd em 
peror 565 11 is temperate refusal ot the de 

mands of Attila the Hun, li 
3farctiniape7tr,the city ot, taken by the Gotlis, 98 
Mnnomamn are subdued and punished by Marcus 
Antoninus, 94 Alliance made ailh, by the 
'entperor Gallienus, 103 
Jfarnlt elected bishop of the Nazarenes 160 
SJdrifUf battle ot between Const mtiiie the Great 
iBUd Licinius, no „ , 

b Utle ot, between Diocletian and Cannus, 

I bishop of, betrays Ins episcopal city into 

I the lisndsof the Huns 556 
xMena dau|,hter of Ludmmon of Carthage, her 
f remarkable ads entiiies, 552 
Uanana, his account of the misfortunes of Spam, 
^iby an irruption ot the haibarous nations, 525 
AiOrimM, a subaltern oRiccr, chosen emperor by 
the legions of M'csia 95 

ilartiu the armourer, a candidate for me purple 
among the competitors against Gallienus, his 

character, 110 

Mart bishop ot Anthusa, is cruelly treated by the 
emperor Julian, 360 

Marmga, enaa-cment there betneen the emperor 
. Julian and sapor king of Persia, 379 
'Matrmittt of tlie east, character and history of, 
839 

Mamta a Doman prostitute the mother, grand- 
mother, and great-grandmotlier, of three liopes, 
B95 

Mamage, regulations of, by the Homan Ians, 766 
tif Uoman citizensnitli strangers, proscribed by 
tlieiriunsprudenie 1003 

Varttl, C5ar/rr,duke of (he Pranks, his character, 
977 His politic conduct on the Saracen iniasion 
of I ranee ti Defeats the Saracens, it Why 
he Was consigned oxer to hell flames by the cler 
»?> 978 

Marlin, bishop of Tours, destroys the idols and 
Pagan temples in Gaul, 405 His monk^i in 
stitiilions (litre 603 

Mariinamnmca her uncle theemperor Ileraclius, 
647, Endcatours to slixre the impcnal dignity 
nitli her sons, iJ Her fate 848 
Martmimaa receives the title ot Cmsti from the 
emperor Licimus, 176 

Martyri mmitne an inquiiy into the (rue his 
tory ot SOS Ihe several inducements to mar 
ipethods of escaping it, 
219 Marks by which learned catholics distin 
guish the relics ot the mariyrs 216. nwe Hie 
worship of, and their relics introduced 470 
Mart/ virgin, her immaculate coneepbon, bor 
roaed from (he Aoren, 912 
Matcttel, the persecute brother of Gildo the 
Jtoor, takes refuge in the imnenal court of Ho 
norms, 480 Is intrusted with traoin lo reduce 
CiidOi tb Jjefeats hioip 4B1 His suspicious 
deatlip to 

Matter of the offices, under Constantine the Great, 
Ins functions, 249 

Maiemui his revolt and conspupcy against the 
ernwror Commodus, 36 

Maiitea St his gospel originally composed in 
Hebrevr 199 note 817 noie 
Maurire his birth, character and promotion to the 
®*stcm empire, 786 ItestoresChosroesll km*’’ 
2'Petsm, 798 His war against the Avars 801 
dS abdication and 

Mmntmua, ancient, its situation and extent, ll 
Character ot tlic nativ e Moors of, 518 
Mateniiut the son of Vaximian, declared em 
pi^r at Home 161 His ty ranriy in Italy and 
"•■nxi IK I he military foire he had to op 
Vro® ^^nslatlbne 106 liis defeat and death, 
169 His politic hum inity to the chnstians, 229 
Manmini associate in the empire with Diode 
i’ll?.™ ““if* M l'**’ Tnumphawith Dio- 

Holds bis court atMilan 151 Ab- 
Vi?™. eppi'^ along with Diocletian 155 
*l,e,«s>;mes the purple, 161 Reduces Severos. 
fmn *? ' ****' **, Second resigns 

I SH ““•“ftouxte end 163, 161 His aver 
sto to the Christians accounted for 2“4 

.Iha African, achnstian martyr 225 

-0?KhmS'2®'t * * Peraecator 

4hc rank of Augustus 

thftouSlSS alter 
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Mttximut Ins character -md revolt in Pritatti,4ll 
Ills treaty with the emperor Theodosius, 442 
Persecutes tlie FnsciUianists, 447 PIis inv asion 
of Italy ,451 H is deteat and death 452 
Maximtit, the paean preceptor of (lie emperor 
lulian, initiates him into the hleusinim mys 
tenes, JSO Is honourably invited to Constanti 
nojile by Ins imperial pupil, 354 Is conupted 
by his residence at court, J55 
Marimus, Petromus bis wife ravished by Valcn 
tinianlll emperor of tlic west, 578 HisOia 
racter and elevation to the empire 579 580 
MeMes, the Persian general, ungratetully treated 
by Choaroes,721 

ilfecca, its situation and description, 903 Ihe 
Caaba, or temple of, 907 Its deliverance from 
Abrahali, 909 Ibe doctrine of Mahomet op- 
posed there 917 His escape,91G Ihecib ot, 
surrendered to Mahomet, 922 Is pillaged by 
Abn Taher 990 

Medina, reception of Mahomet there, on his flight 
from Mecca, 918 

Megaletia, tlie teatival of, at Dome, described, 36, 
note 

Mdeliant, an Egyptian sect, persecuted by Atha 
nasius, 320 

Melitene, battle of between the eastern emperor 
Tibenus, and Chosroes kmg of Persia 795 
Melo citizen of Ban, mviles tlie Normans into 
Italy, lots 

Memptu Its situation and reduction by the Sara 
cens 953 

MeraLnigian kings of (he Tranks m Gaul origin 
of, 568 1 heir domain and benefices, 630 
Merton, caliph ot the Saraiens, and the last of 
the house of Oinmiyah, his defeat and death, 
879 

Metopoiamia invrasion of, by the emperor lulian, 
371 Desenbed by Xenophon it 
Messala, Valenus the first pnsiect of Home, his 
high character, 243 tiate 

d/erria/i, under what tliaracfer he was expected 
by the Jews 179 His birth-day, how fixed by 
the Itomans, 338, turn 

Metttlt and money , them operation in improving 
the hnman mind, 88 

Meteliiu Numidicus, the censor, his invective 
a.'aiost women, 60 vote 

Meliiu Falconius his arttnl speech to the em]ieror 
lacitus in the senate on his election 1"8 
Metrigiianet of Cyzicus, is made patriarch ot Con 
slantinople, 1215 

Metz, cruel treatment of, by AttiU king o*' the 
Huns 570 

AMae/ 1 llhangabe, emperor of Constantinople, 

Michael It the stammerer, emperor of Constanti 
nople 853 

Mutaellll emperor of Constantinople, 856 Is 
defeated by the Paulicians 1015 
Mtciael IV Ihe Pxplilagoman, emperor of Con 
,atantinopIe, 863 

Michael V Calaphates, emperor of Constanti 
nople, 86.3 

Miehoel VI Stratioticus, emperor of Constanti 
, nople, 861 

Mirhael VII Parapinaccs, emperor of Constanti 
nople, 865 

Milan bow the impeml court of the western em 
pire came to be transferred from Rome to tliat 
city, 151 

- famous edict ot Constantine the Great in 
favour of the ( hnstians published there, 2^ 

- St Ambrove elected archlisliop of (hat 
city 448 Tumults occasioned by ha refusing a 
cfaureh for the Anan worship of (he empress 
Justinaand her son 449 

■ , , f®'i>lt of, to Justinian, 706 Is taken and 
destroyed by the Burgundians 708 
, ■ ““Irani desiroved by 1 rederic I 838 
Military force, its strength md efficacy dependent 
on a due proportion to the number ot the people, 

Aihtary ^rers of the Roman empire at the time 
Oreat.aicview of 246 
Mil/eimium, the doctnne of, explained 185 
Mingrelia See Odehat 
Af»wr»v,^two distmctions of in the Roman law, 

“d bis apostles escaped 
tbenobreof heathen philosophers and his 

iSd5"ota Ste1S47f' by ,be 

‘''® pnaiihve church, an in 

QUIWr loto JU/ 

father m law of the 
thud Gordixo hi5 character 7d 
^ ®™P®rorJulMn,on what occasion 

i» I-ays siege to Constantinople 072 

f ” 2®® 4 *® Ainali seiluced by Ibe empe- 

ror 1 heodosius turns Ins arms against his own 
tounfrymen 437 

juwdr primitive their method of treating then 
7l«>fra xnd conquests 
I.Ifil Conquests of his successors, 
HO, v-ec Jamerlane ’ 

®'’n>ra«d by the Ale 

^TOi'Amiou' ’’t* •I'® 

Ilfwwrrfy defined 24 Hereditary, ndiculons 111 
nfeSSl’rf’* ®“*“rary in fart 67 The peculiv 
Objects of cruelU and of avarice under, 

>b5j»*“***”** hv t}ie 

Vattejf, the st indard md computation of under 
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Constantine the Great, and Ins successors, 25( 

Afimirhave embellished the sufferings of the pn 
mitiv e martyrs by fictions, 215 

- diaracterot by Eunapius 470 By Rutihus, 
480 Origin and history of, 602 Then industry 
in making proseWtes, bOl I heir obedience th 
Iheir diess and habitations, 605 llieir diet i5 
Their manuxi labour 606 Iheir nches ti 
I heir solitude, COT Iheir devotion and visions 
ti Iheir division into tlie classes ot Lanoitiet 
and Anachorett, ib 

- suppression of, at Constantinople, by Con 
stantine V 879 

All tuphpsttet of the east, history of the sect of 838 
IU(ino<4e/, re controversy account of, 83.) 
Al 0 iteututm his desaiption of the inilit-iry go- 
vernment of the Roman empire, 77 His opinion 
Uiat the degrees of freedom in a state are iiiea 
sured by taxation controverted, 252 
Atmttns, quiestor ot the palate, is sent by the 
emperor Constantins, with Doinitian to correct 
the administration of Gullus in tlie cast 275 
Is put to death there, ti 

Moors of Barbary, their miserable poveity C93 
I ben invasion of the Roman province punished 
by Solomon the eunucli, 696 
Atorea is reduced by the I urks, 1240 
Morostni, Ihomas, elected pttriarch 01 Constan 
tinople by the Venetians, 1126 
Moseutttna, an Arabian chief, endeavours to nv il 
Mahomet m Ins prophetical character, 935 
Moses, the doctnne of the immortality ot tho soul 
not inculcated in bis law, 185 His san,.uinary 
law s compared with those of hfahomet 919 
Aloshem character of his work Vc reiut Chru 
tiaiiis ante ConstmUnum, 816 note 
Mos/emah, the Saracen, besieges Constantinople, 

973 

Jlferonem the last caliph of (he Saracens bis w irs 
with the Greek emperor Ibeophilus, 988 Is 
kill^ ^ the Moguls 1168 
Moiirsonfte usurps the Greek empire anddestrovs 
Isaac Angelus, and his son Alexius, 1121 Is 
dnven from Constantmople by the Ijitins, 1122 
His death, 1128 

Mousa, the son ot Bojazet, invested with the kmg 
dom of Anatolia, by Tamerlane 1186 ills 
reiwi 1191 

Mozaraiei, in the history of Spam, explarned, 070 
Mtmieipal cities, their ^vantages 15 
Aluraton, his literary cliaracter, 1275 nete 
Murstt, battle of, between the emperor Consfui 
tins, and the luurper Xlagnentius 271 
MttStt the Saracen his conquest of Spam 055 
His disgrace, 060 His death, SO7 
Muuapha, the supposed son of Bajazet, Ins story, 
1190 

Miila battle of between the forces of the empero* 
llereclms and those of Mahomet, 924 
Mypioniut, river, the coune ot stopped bv «> ipor 
King 01 Persia, at the siege of Xvimis, C6T 

H 

BlbrJeime IS besieged by Thcodonc and relieved 
by count Jjtonus 567 

ISMoragan the Persian general. Ins defeat by the 
Romans and crael late 720 
Naittiit, battle of between the emperor Claudius 
and the Goths, 115 

tlaplei IS besieged and taken by Rclisaniis, 700 
h vtent of the ducliy of, undei the Jxxarclis of 
Ravenna 788 

Narses, Ins embassy from Sapoi king of Persia to 
the emperor Constantins, 281 
Narses, king of Persia prevails over (he preten 
sions of his brother Hormuz, and expels riridatps 
king of Armenia, 147 Ov erthrows Galerius, ti 
Is surprised and routed by Galenus, 148 Ar 
tides of peace between him and the Romans 149 
Narses, the Persian general of the emperor ’llau 
rm, restores Chosroes If king of Persia, 798 
His revolt against Phucas and cruel death, 806 
Narses, the eunuch his military promotion and 
dissension witli Belisanus 705 His diaracter 
"od Mpeditipn to Italy , 741 Battle of T atina 
712 Takes Rome, 743 Reduces and kills j eias 
the last king of the Goths, 744 Defeats the 
iranks and Alemanni, 745 Governs Italy in 
me rapacity of exarch, ti IIis disgrace and 
neath, 782 

Nmloialus a chief of the Heruli enters into tlio 
Itomsm service, and 1$ made consul 106 
Aaog of the Roman empire desenbed, 7 
^azarene church at Jerusalem, account of 179 
Nazarna, (he pagan orator. Ins account of mira 
cnlous appe-mnees in the sky in fevour of Con 
stantine the Great 297 

helrtdiia, prtLtonan prafert in Gaul 15 maimed 
and superseded, by his mdiscreet opposition to 
the troops of luhan 338 

«'i'Jmces of their intcllcclu tl 
mfenonty to the rest of mankind, 407 
Aer^ritu is chosen archbishop of Constantinople 

*"® “egXint ^tlie amval of the Saxons 

* 55 eGrra{“lw "'®‘'®®'"1’*™''°^‘''® I-eo 

Nepotian, account ot his revolt m Itah "70 

‘^'® "3® incendiiirjes of 

^ '*'^'‘®’‘' •“'* P™'*®*^ <^op 

ft 
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ntons ahll retained in Persia 836 Missions o' 
Ins disaples in the K<tst Indies* 6.37 
^ere/J jolm count of disastrous fate of him and 
hispart> thelmttlcof >iicopoIt5 1176 
Ariee bcoome*' tie capital residence of sultan Sou 
man lOTe biegeof b> the first crusaders 1080 
I^tcephorus I emperor of Constantinople 864 
Ills 'tears tsith the Saracens 91H lus death 
lOSl 

liteephma IT Phocas emperor of Constantmo* 
pie* 861 Ills military enterprises 99S 
AlrrpAanu Til Botoniates emperor of Constanti 
nople 866 as raised to the throne by sultan 
Soliman 1063 

hteetas senator of Constantinople, his flight* on 
the rapture of the city b> the Latins 1133 ills 
bnef histoiy 1134 wu llis account of the 
statues destroyed at Constantinople 1134 
IkicMat patnarchot Constantinople opposes the 
fourtli mamage ot the emperor Leo tlie philoso 
plier, 8o9 

liieAofas \ pope his chiracter 1313 ITow in 
terested in the fall ol Constantinople 1338. 
J^wmedta the court of Diocletian held there* and 
the cit\ embellished hy him 161 ihe church 
of demolished by Diocletian 3S5 Ills palace 
fired* S' 6 

htetpolu battle oL bet^reen sultan Bajazet and 
Sieismondkins of Hun**ary 11(6 
A titf* the sedition of at Constantinople 666 
Afix^rA battle of* between the emperor Hera 
clius and the Persians 813 
Jiwitt, the city of* desenbed nni ib obstinate de 
fence against the Persians* 367 is yielded to 
Sapor b> treat> S83 

Knam the Persian Tuur his illustnous character* 
and unhappy fate KifiS 

AinrA, his ark \er> con\cnient for resohin? the 
dithcnlties of Mosaic antiqu^inana 86 
AoAf/ix/>ffmr a title indented by Constantine ihe 
Great to distinguish Ins nephew llannibalianus* 
500 

Aorin/m desenbed 9 

Kormafu, their settlement in the province of A or 
niandy m I ranee 1034 1 heir introduction to 
ltal>* 1U36 Ihe^ serxe in Sial^ lA lliey 
conquer Apuin, 1036 Jheir waracter* lA 
1 heir trea^ with the pope 1038. 

AtfraUanx are exempted b> Constantine the Great 
in a particular edict trom the general peoilties 
of heresy 107 Are cniell> persecuica b> Ma 
cedonius bishopof ( onstantiuople 3"9 
Anre/x of Justinian Itow formedtand th^ charac 
ler 7h3 

^our€dt*in sultan his exalterl character 10^ 

A vAia* cons ersion of. to chnstianio ^3 
AtrmeriM the son or Carus su ceeds his father in 
the empire in coiuunetion with his brother Cam 
nus* Ijo 

Jiumtdia its extent atdifTemitsenisof tiie Boman 
liistoiy 11 


Oasttf in the deserts of Lib\a described 63" 
wfe 1 hrec places uuder this name pointed out 
836, wte 

OMtenee passive theory and practice of tlie 
Christian doctnne of 89S 
OMitU Lg3 ptian, the purpose of their erection 
370 

OA/a/ionx to the church ongmof 105 
Ohhoatxons human* the sources of* 775 Laws of 
the Romans respecting tA 
Oienathm the Palmyrene his successful opposi 
tion to Sapor kms of Persia Ice Is associated 
in the empire Gallienus 110 111 Character 
and fate ot his queen Zenobia, 150 
Odm the long reign ot kis family in Sweden 89 
note Ills histoo » 96 

Odoater the first bvbanan lung of Italy 608 TIis 
character and reign 600 Kest^msallthe Uoman 
conquests beyond the AIi« to Tunc kiug of the 
% isigotlis 618 Is reducM and killed by 1 heo* 

done the Ostrogoth &t8 

Ohud battle or between Mahomet and Abu So* 
phiinprirceofMecca 951 
Otpa prmce&sof Russia her baptism 1030 
Ohte its introduction into the western world 51 
Oltfhnvf IS raided to the western empire b> count 
Ricimer 596 

0/ymjuc games compared 'with the tournaments of 
the Goths 1075 

Ofirmpif>dorus his account of the magniHcence of 
the at> of Home 60J IIis account of the mar 
riageof Adolphus king of the ^2Slgoths with ihe 
pnneess Plaadia 531 

Oij/mjfmrf fa%ounte of the empero TIononus* 
alarms him with unra\oorable suspicions of the 
designs of Stilicbo 4Q8 Causes Miiicho to be 
puttodeatb 499 llis disgrace* and ignommious 
death 515 

Omar caliph of the Saracens 989 llis diaracter* 
<)36 Ills loumey to Jerusalem 919 
Omm$$fah elecation of tlie house of. to the office 
of caliph of the Saracens 931 A\hy not the 
otgectsof public favour. 978. DestnictioD of. 

Ql*! 

OraeUt heathen are silenced by Constantme the 
Great, 331 

Orekm, emir of the Ottomans his reign 1175 
Mames the daughter of the Greek emperor 
Cantacuzene 1174 

Ordmatton of the derg> in the early ages of the 
church an account of, 30"» 

OrciitM u sentambasaador from Altila king of the 
Huns to the emperor Theodosius the younger 
500 Tlis history and promotion under the 
western eroperon 593. His son Augustulus 
the last emperorof the wc t tb 
Oreites pra^ofLg>*pt is insulted by a monkish 
pioh la Alev uulna 821 


Ongen declares the number of primitive martyrs 
to be \er> inconsiderable Sl6 Ilis conference 
with the empress Mamm’ta 331 llis memory 
persecuted by the emperor Justinian and hts 
clen.y, 83" 

Or/cenr besieged by AtiiU king of the Huns and 
relieved by iEtiusand Iheodonc 5/0 

Onus bishop ot Cordova* bis great influence with 
Constantine the Great, 398 Prevails on Con 
stantine to Tatif> the Aicene creed 317 Is with 
difficulty prevailed on to concur m deposmg 
Athanasius 134 

Otrhotne tlie small kmgdom of, reduced by the 
Romans 63 

Oman his poems, whether to be connected witli 
the imasion of Caledonia by the emperor Seve 
rus 53 Is said to have disputed with achristian 
mosionao 1 503 note 

Ostta the port of desenbed 513 

Otkman caliph ot the Saracens 9"9 

Othman the f ither of the Ottomans, his reign 
1175 

0/Aol king of Germany rostoresandappropnales 
the western empire 89} Claims b> treat> the 
noaiinvtion of the pope of Rome* 8lki Defeits 
thelurlu 10"4 105.* 

OthoW depots pope John A.II and chastises Ins 


party at Home, 896 
OtttOf bishop of I — 


. .. l-nsm^en his character as an liis 

tonan VSO note 

Oitommu origin and history of 1171 The> obtain 
on estahlishment in Tairoue 1174 
Ond is banished to the banks of the Danube 561 
Oivmebuit in Egypt monkish piet> of that city* 
603 


Vaeattu his encomium on the emperor Theodosius 
the Great 4M 

Padertuty how puoished by the Scatinian law 
776 bj Justinian ij! 

Pagan cfenvation and resolutions of the tenn* 
3.>" note 

Pagantm the nun of* suspended by the divisions 
among the Christians 3.tS. Theological system 
of the emperor Julian, 3.>J 

gener^ review of the ecclesiastical 
cstabltthment and jurisdictioo of before it was 
subverted by chnstianitv 463. Is renounced by 
the Homan senate 464 ihe pagan sacrifices 
prohibited* 465 The temples demolished th 
ihe rum of deplored by ttie sophists 470 Pagan 
ceremonies revived in chnstian churches, 473 
PaUotegna Constantine Greek emperor hisreimi 
1333. Is killed in the storm of Consuntuiople 
by the 1 urks 18.16 

Paiaolejfus John emperorof Constantinople 1157 
Mames the daughtcrof Jdhii CanUcuzene 1160 
Takes up arms against Cantacuzene and is re* 
duced to flight 1160 His restoration. tA Dis* 
cord between him and bn sons 1177 Ills treaty 
with pope Innocent M 1196 His visit to pope 
Url^ \ at Home 1197 
Palaolagits John 11 Greek emperor his zeal* 1501 
llisvoyi^e to Italy 1^)3. 

Pataalogus Manuel oKodated with his father 
John* in the Greek empire 1177 T nbute exacted 
from him by sultan Bajazet 1178 liis treaties 
with S liman and hlahomct the sons of Bajazet 
^ I 1193 Ills visits to the courts of Europe 
1197 Pnvate motives of his European ne^o- 
ciaiicus explaiofoi, 1"00 Ilisdeatli lA 
Pataologns Midiael emperor of A ice liis brief 
replies to tlie nesrociations of Baldwin II em 
peror of Constantinople 1135 IJn family and 
aiaracler 1141 llis elevation to the tnione 
1144 Ills return to Constantinople 1145 Blinds 
and banishes his young associate JolmJ.ascans 
1146 He is excommunicated by the patnarch 
Arsenius th Assoaates his son Andronicus 
in the empire 1147 iiis union with the Tjitm 
church lA Instigates the revolt of Sicily. 
1150 

Pa/A/inexandBorderen onginand nature of thes» 
distinctions in the Homan troops 547 
Pa/<m« tak^n by Belisanus by strata^m* COS 
Palemne a character of 10 
PalladttmofWxiZM desenbed 4CC note 
Paliadtut the notary *entbv \ alentiman to Africa 
to inquire into the government ot criint Romanus 
coomves with him in oppressing the province 
405 

Palmyra dcscnption of and u destruction by the 
emperor Aurclian 153 

Panattus was the first teacher of the Stoic philosO' 
pbyatRome 76B*»a/e 
Pandeete of Justinian how formed 761 
Panbypenehaitoi import of that title in the Greek 
empire 1001 
Pannanta described Q 

PanrAf<m at Home by whom erected 18 note Is 
converted mto a chnstian diuidi 466 
Pantomtmei Roman.deaoabed 5u9 
P^r, where and when the manufacture of* was 
first found out. 941 

Papmtan the celebrated lawyer created pitelonan 
gaefect* by the emperor Severus 50 His death* 

Paptrtus Cams reasons for concluding that he 
could not be the author ot the Jus Pavtrtanum 
753 note 

Paptstt, proportion their number bore to that o' 
the orotestants in England at the beginning of 
the last century 594 note 
Para kmg of Armenia his history , 406 Ts trea 
cherottslv killed by the Romans 409 
ParoAo/om of Alexandns account of* 831 note 
Paradise Mahomet s desenbed 916 
Parts descnption of that city under the govern 
ment of Julian SPO Sltuatiou ot bis palace 
13.1 note 


Parthia sulidued by Artaxerxes king of Pereia 
81 Its constitution of government similar to the 
feudal system of Europe lA Recapitulation ot 
the war with Rome 85 

Paschal II pope, his troublesome pontificate* 
1344 

Pastoral manncis much better adapted to the 
fiercenessof war,than to peaceful inooccnce 415 
Pa/enui/autlioniv. extent of by the Homan laws 
761 Successive limitations ot* 765 
Patras extraordinary deliverance of from tlie 
Sclav onians and Saracens* 097 
Pattteians, the order of* under the Roman repub* 
lie and under the emperon, compared 543 
Under the Greek empire* their rank explain^ 
881 

Patrtel the tutelar saint of Ireland* derivation of 
Ins name COO note \ 

Porta massacre of the fnends of Stilicho there 
by the instigations of Ulympms 498. Is taken.> 
bv Alboin king of (lie Lombards* who fixes hts 
residence there 763 y 

p0u/ of Samos tta bishopof Antiodi his character 
and history S3. 

Paul archbishop of Constantinople his fatal con 
test with his competitor Mai edonius 338. 

Paula a Roman widow her illustrious descent 
503 Mas owner ot theatv ot Moopolis,504 
Her monastic zeal 694 

Pauhnant origin and character of 1013 Are. 
persecuted by the C reek emperors lbi5 TTieJ 
revolt, lA i hey are reduced aud transplanted 
to llirace, 1016 1 heir ]ircsent state* 1017 

Paulina wifeot the tymit 'Maxiinin sottensluS 
ferocity by gentle counsels* 69 note 
Paultnus, master of the ottiocs to lheodo«ius the 
Tounger, hiscnme and execution MS 
Paulmui bishopof Aola* hts history 510 ^ 

Paultnus patnarch of Aquileia flies from thp 
Lombards with his treasure into the island of 
C redo 783 

Pegastant the partv of, among ttie Roman a 
Mlians explained 750 

Pritn the aty of* taken by 7mgis the em 

peror 1166 

Pelagian controvert a'^itated by the Latin clergy, 
494 And m Bntain 5"9 
Pella the cliurch ot the N azarencs settled there 
on the destruction of Jerusalem* 180 
Pelyponnemst state of* under the Greek empire 
997 Manufveturrs 908 

Penal laws ot Rome the abolition and revival 
ot* 775 

Pendragm Ins office and power in Britain 5"9 
PenMtnttals of the Greek and Latin churches his* 
toiy of, 1070 

Peptn king of France assists tlie pope of Rome 
against the Lorobanis, 883 Rcceivesthe tiUeof 
king by papal auction C84 Grants the ex 
archate to the pope t9i5 

P<gin John count ot Minorbino reduces the fn 
hune Kienzi and restores aristocrao andchuridi 
goveromeut at Home* 

Pepper its bieh estimation and price at Rome. 
511 note 

Perennis mmister of the emperor Comniodus hxs 
great exaltation and dovvntall 35 
Pensabor acity ot A..5vria reduced and burne/l 
by die emperor Julian J7J 
Perozes kmc of Persia bis fatal expedition against 
the Ncphthalites 679 

Perseeuiions ten of the pnmiUve clirk.Uaiis,are 
view of 630 

Perseus amount of the treasures taken from that 
pnnee 63 

Persia, the monarchy of* restored by Artaxerxes 
78 ihe religion of die Magi reformed* 79 
Abndgment ot the Persian theology tb Sim 
pliaty of their worship 00 Ceremonies and 
moral precepts rA Every other mode ot wor 
ship prohibited but that ot Zoroaster 81 Ex 
tent and population of the countiy tA J ts null 
tajy jiower 84 Account of the audience pven 
by Che Emperor Carus to the ambassailots or \ a 
ranes 13 j Tlie tiiroue of disputed by the bro* 
tbers A arses and Hormuz* 147 Gaienus de 
feated by the Persians lA A aroes overthrown 
so his turn by Gaienus 148. Articles of iieace 
agreed on between the Persians and the Ho* 
mans 149 

Persia, war between ^^apor king of* and the em 
peror Constantius 366 Battle ot Sincva tA 
^apor invailes Mesopotamia 583 llie Persian 
tmtones invaded by Che emperor Julian S71 
Passage of the iigns 376 Julian harassed in 
Ills retreat 379 Treaty of peace between bapor 
and die emperor Jovian *183 Reduction of Ar 
menia and death of Sapor 407 406 
■* toe silk trade how earned on trom China 
through Persia for the supply ot the Homan 
empire 668. Death of Peruzes in an expedi 
ti^ against die white Huns 070 Review or 
the reicns of Cabades and his son Chosroes 759 
Anarchy of after toe death of Chosroes 11 815 
Ecclesiastical history of 836 
« ... ***\^9n rf* bv toe caliph Abtibeker, 937 
Battle of Cadesia lA Sack of Ctesiphon oib 
C qnquestof by the Sanirens 030 IheMagian 
religion supplanted by Mahometisni nG9 Ihe 
power of toe Arabs crashed by the dynasty 
of the Bowidcs, 09s Persia subdued by the 
Turks, 1056 ^ 

, conquest of, by the Moguls, 1168. By Ta- 
merlane* 1180 

Pertinax his character and exaltation to die 
imperial throne 3U His funer^ and apo- 
theosis, 46 

pMccTtanw Alger governor of Syria assumes the 
imperial dignitj on the deatii of Pertinax* 44 
Petavtus character of his Vogmata Uheologiea 
816 note 

Peter, brother of the eastern emperor Matinee 
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buevi assume the 
name 
ni. 


With a vast armj, encountered the dictator Cxsar, 
declared that they esteemed it not a disgrace to have 
iledbefoie a people, to whose arms the immortal 
gods themselves w'ere unequal p 
A mixed body of In the reign of the emperor Cara- 
^AUman^ calla, an innumerable swarm of Snevi 
appeared on the banks of the Mein, 
and in the neighbourhood of the Roman provinces, 
in quest either of food, or plunder, or of glory *• 
The hasty armj of volunteers gradually coalesced 
into a great and permanent nation, and, as it was 
composed from so many different tribes, assumed 
the name of Alemanni, or All-men, to denote at 
once their various lineage, and their common 
braiery ^ The latter was soon felt by the Ro- 
mans in many a hostile inroad The Alemanni 
fought chiefly on horseback , but their cavalry was 
rendered still more formidable by a mixture of light 
infantr) , selected from the bravest and most active 
of the youth, whom frequent exercise had inured 
to accompany the horsemen in the longest march, 
the most rapid charge, or the most precipitate re- 
treat ' 

intade Gaul and This w arlike people of Germans had 
been astonished by the immense pre 
paiations of Alexander Severus, they were dis- 
mayed by the arms of his successor, a barbarian 
equal in valour and fierceness to themselves But 
still hovenng on the frontiers of tlie empire, they 
increased the general disorder that ensued after the 
death of Becius They inflicted severe wounds on 
•the rich provinces of Gaul they were the first who 
removed the veil that covered the feeble majesty of 
Italy A numerous body of the Alemanni pene- 
trated across the Danube, and through the Rhmtian 
Alps, into the plains of Lombaidy, advanced as far 
as Ravenna, and displayed the victoiious banners 
of baibariaiis almost in sight of Rome ‘ The insult 
and the danger rekindled in the senate some sparks 

are repulsed from ''"tue Both the Cm- 

iiome bj tbe se perors Were engaged in far distant 
nate and people t^alcnan in the East, and Gal- 

lienus on the Rhine All the hopes and resources 
of the Romans were in themselves In this emer- 
gency the senators resumed the defence of the 
republic, drew out the praitorian guards, who had 
been left to garrison the capital, and filled up 
their numbers, by enlisting into the public service 
the stoutest and most willing of the plebeians 
The Alemanni, astonished with the sudden ap- 
pearance of an army more numerous than their 
own, retired into Germany, laden with spoil , and 
their retreat was esteemed as a victory by the un- 
warlike Romans " 

Tiie senitori ex When Gallienus received the intel- 
niis from^ the mi ligence that his capital was delivered 
htary sen ice. from tlie barbarians, he was much less 

F Cxsar m Bello Gallico i\ 7 
q Victor til Caracal Dion Cassius Ixrit f I3o0 
T Till*! ct} molo^ (far clifferciit from tho^e which amuse the fanc\ 
of the IcarncdJ is pre«!or\ed byAsinmsauadratus.anoneinil liistonan, 
quoted by Agathias, i c 5 

B The hueri C-cw in this maimer, and thenianccuvre de- 

served thcapprobitioii of tlic conqueror (lo Bello Galhco, i 4S ) I 


delighted than alarmed with the courage of tlie senate, 
since itmight one day prompt them to rescue the pub- 
lic from domestic tyranny, as well as from foreign 
invasion His timid ingratitude was pnhlished to 
his subjects, in an edict which piohibitcd the sena- 
tors from exercising any military employment, and 
even from approaching the camps of the legions 
But his fears were groundless The rich and luxu- 
rious nobles, sinking into their natural character, 
accepted, as a favour, this disgraceful exemption 
from military service , and as long as they were 
indulged in die enjoyment of their baths their 
theatres, and their villas, they cheerfully resigned 
the more dangerous cares of empire to the rough 
hands of peasants and soldiers * 

Another invasion of the Alemanni, Gaihenus con 
of a more formidable aspect, but more '*tiic'*'Air 
glorious event, is mentioned by a 
wnterof the lower empire Three hundred thou- 
sand of that warlike people are said to have been 
vanquished, in a battle near Milan, by Gallienus 
in person, at the head of only ten thousand Ro- 
mans ^ We may, however, with great probability, 
asenhe this incredible victorj , either to the credu- 
lity of tlie historian, or to some exaggerated exploits 
of one of the emperor's lieutenants It was bj 
aims of a very different nature that Gallienus 
endeavoured to protect Italy from the fury of the 
Germans He espoused Pipa, the daughter of a 
king of the Marcomanm, a Suevic tribe, which was 
often confounded with the Alemanni in their wars 
and conquests * To tlie father, as the price of his 
alliance, he granted an ample settlement in Fan- 
nonia The native charms of unpolished beauty 
seem to have fixed the daughter in the affections of 
tbe inconstant emperor, and tbe bands of policy 
were more firmly connected by those of lov c But 
the haughty prejudice of Rome still refused the 
name of marnage, to the profane mixture of a 
citizen and a barbarian, and has stigmatized the 
German princess with the opprobrious title of con- 
cubine of Gallienus « 

III We liavc already traced the inroaiis of the 
emigration of the Goths from Scan- 
dinavia, or at least from Prussia, to the mouth of 
the Borystbenes, and have followed their victououc 
arms from the Borystbenes to the Danube Under 
the reigns of Valerian and Gallienus, tbe frontier 
of the last-mentioned nver was perpetualty infested 
by tbe inroads of Germans and Sarmatians , but it 
was defended by the Romans with more than usual 
firmness and success The provinces that were the 
seat of war, recruited the armies of Rome with an 
inexhaustible supply of hardy soldiers , and more 
than one of these Illyrian peasants attained the 
station, and displaced the abilities, of a general 
Though 11} mg parties of the harbanans, who inccs- 

t Hint August p SIS, 216 Dexippus inthc Bxcerpta Legationum, 
p S Hieron^m Chron Oro<ins in 22 u Zosiiuuo, 7 i p 3 

X Aiirel Victor, in Gallieno et Probo His comphints breathe : 


3 ^ 

; an 


I spii , ^ 

* One of the Victors calls him king of the Srarcomaiini , the other 
of the Germans 

a Sec Tillemont, Hist, dcs Cmpcrcurs, tom iii p 368, &c 
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hts iniunoiw ireatinBrt of «« wtoens ot A^: 

<’|r‘3£S‘HhTat thi 

/>L™ oV A^-on, assumes Ihe kingdom of Sicili , 
pllf Partholomeu- his miraculous disroiery of 

'■ r ss « «s 

?c-3s Uie first crusaders, WJ72 larlure of his 

p'ra’il^ifyof taken b> ‘he ?««">?»' ’Sai® 
h."egES by the Romans, it Js demolished 

Pr ^«i;«haincter ot his history of Germany , 899, 
V^Jam Greaan, compared uith the Roman le 
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“3 Scepticism of the onhe time I 


ot the publiraViori™^^ W <;•» 

Christians uliy more odious to the pagans than 
the Jens suspended •’tf .•’’O 

among chnstians, 333 Iheological sy stem of the 
emperor Juli,m^ the paean ecclesiastical »ta 
hlishment, 403 Ketwal of, by Ihe Christian 

RoawianlS^ prefect of Jloroc proposes to dme 
AlaricfronithesiaHsby'peJls 510 „ , 

Ptmvtiaints Rvnttm general under Maxenfius 
dSeaied and kiUed by Constantine Uie Great 

pjwpey his discretional exercise of poner dming 
his^mand in the east 35 Increase of the 
tributes ot Asia by bis comiiests M 


i4aro»™/ the actions, and fpundation of tlie 
French monarcliy by him, ot doubtful autho 

PliUM commands the Ileruli, in the African 
war, under Belisanus 080 Pursues Celimer, 
fla? His letter to Gelimer lA . 

trutes, account of tliat sect among the Jews, 

"Vlrfr.mer, Its course described, 735 
Pi I, isant, dem ation of the name of that bird < 30 
PftltMta, Francis, his character of the Greek 
' Ian,u-U!e ot Constantinople 1 W 
PAibp 1 of 1 ranee. Ins limited dignify and power 

pisiS Augustus, of France, engages in the third 

PMltp pretorian prefect under the third Gomian 
raiseii to the empire on his death ,0 nass 
Miourerofthcdiristiwis SSI , , , 

Philip praetonm prefect of Conatantmople mn 
\eys tlic liishop rani into banishment clandes 
tmely,3"8 

Phtlipptmt emperor of ConslantmopK 850 
Phibppopotn taken and sacked by the Goths, 98 
Phih, a Uiaracter of his works, 309 ^ 

Phihirphp Creaan reciew of the \ annus sects 
of 13 

rdianir, the siluahon of hb palace 334 
Phertta IS settled by Genoese, who trade in alum, 

Pifient a centurion is diosen emperor by the 
disaffected troops of the eastern empire, ^ 
bturdera of the emperor Maurice and his diil 
dren 804 Ills character, ti Uu fall, and 
death, 8M _ 

Ptunacia described 10 

Pioimt tlieisnn of Antonina distinguishes him 
self at the siege of Naples, 711 fs exiled ti 
ilctrays his mother s vices to fieltsaiaus, 713 
7 urns monk li 

Phallus, the patnrian kills himself to escape the 
peiaecutiou of Justinian 871 
Phaims patnsTch of ConsGntinaple character of 
hisXajraui 1010 
Rome 11118 

I'hraifa George the Greek historian some ac 
count of 1300 jiaie llis embassies 13^ Ills 
fate on the taking of Constantinople by the 
lurks JojO 

Picardy dcriiaiionof the name of that proimce, 
1066 note 

Pilate Pontius, his testimonv m facour of lesns 
Chnst much improied by tlie pnmiure fathers, 
">0 

Pilpay’s Miles history and character of 733 
Pinna manna a kind of silk manotactured trom 
the threads spun by this fish, by the Rom ins 
668 

Pua a prmccss of the Alarcomanni, espoused by 
die emperor (lallieniis 10.7 
Pisa Calphurnius one of the competitors against 
Gallicnus, his illustnous family and character, 
110 

Prtwr.the cityof destroyed hy Ihe Cotlis 104 
Placiiia, daughter of Iheodosins the ( real her 
history indmamace with Adolphus km” ot the 
Gotla 531 Is injuriously ti rated by the uaunier 
Sin.enc after the death of her husband 5"o 
IIci manaage with C onstantius and retreat to 
( onstantmople 514 515 Ileradmmistrationin 
the west, as guardian of her son the emperor 
\nlentinMn HI 516 liistoia of her dau.hter 
llonona 561 Her death anil buiial 577 nue 
Playue onmn and nature ot this disease Tad 
Great extent and long duration ot that in the 
reign of Justinian 753 

P/ara, his theological a\ stem 509 Isreceiierihi 
the Alexandnan Jews ti And rapmmdeil bv 
bt John Uie Fvan..elist 710 The tlicological 
system of the emperor Julian, 750 
Platonic philosoplis inlrodncen into Italy 1311 
Plalmtsts new, an account ot 157 Unite srilh 
the heaUien priests to oppose the Christians 3^4 
Phmtianus pnetonan pi-efecl under the eiiiperar 
Sec crus hwbistoiy SCI 
Pleieiansoi Rome state andcharacternf, Sd? 
Pltny the 7 oungrr examination of ins conduct 
toward the Christians 313 
Poet lanreat a ridiciilousappointment ICSn note 
Pmius hi. reflections on the niin of ancient 
Rome 1"76 

Pattiers battle of between Clot is king of tlie 
Franks and Alanc king of the froths 635 
Pillentia battle of between btilicho the Roman 
general and A lane tlie Goth 488. 

Vaiythttsn of the Ramans its nngin and ciferle, 
l_ How accounted tor bv the pnmibrr chnv 


U.el3ec^aG^^andrfthefict.tjp«^^^^^ 


th'it office Mcerciscil oyn 

Piy<* of Home the cro^\th of their power ^9 
Revolt of. from the Greek emjcrora,^_^^^ 
of their tempon 

the Decretals ann ot me ncu..— . 

Constantine tlie Great 8P6 Authority ot the 
German emperors in then elei^n 89o \ lolent 
distnctions in their election » , 

Popes, foundaUon of their authonty at Rome 
1343 Iheir mode of election settled, 1-^ 
Schism in the papaca I"® They acnuire the 
abrolute dominion of Rerae, 1574 1 he eccle 
siSLitical government 1375 
Population of Rome, aconiputation or oD9 
Porearo Stephen his conspiracy at Rome 1373 
Postimmis the Rowan .eneial under the emperor 
Gallienus defends Gaul against the incursionsof 
Ihe 1 ranks 103 . , , , j 

Po^er, absolute, the exercise of, Imw checked. 

Prefer! of tlie sacred bedarhamber, under Con 
staiitine the Great his office 340 
Prefects of Rome and Constantinople umler the 
emperots Ihe nature of their oHices 343 Ihe 
office revived at Rome 1348 . . 

Preteitatus prefect of Home under A'alentinian, 
his ehaiacter,798 , _ 

Pretorian hands in the Roman armv an account 
ot, 43 They sell the empire ot Rome by puldic 
auction ti Are disgraced by Ihe emperor ®e 
venis 46 A nevr establishment of them, 49 
Authonty of the prefonan pra.fecf, 50 Are 
reduced their priv iteges aliolished and their 
place supplied by the Joviaos and Iterculeaiis, 
151 1 heir desperate courage under Maxentiiis 

luS Are totally suppressed by Constantine the 
Great, 169 , , , . _ , 

Pretorian pnefect revolutions of this office under 
Ihe emperors 343 iheir functions when it be 
came a civil office 347 

PrelorsofVomt, tlie nature and tendency of their 
edicts explained, 7&7 

Preaehng a form of devotion iinknomi in the 
templesof paganism 305 Use and abuse of 3C6 
Preiestinatim,mA\seDice of Ihe doctnne of.ou the 
Saracens and I urks PSD 

Presbyters among the pnmitive chnstians, the 

.. , office explained 193 

His quarrel with the pope of I Prester John ongm of the romanbe stones con 
cernine 837 

Pnesis, no distinct order of men among the ancient 
pa-aus, 198 701 

Pnertley Dr the ultimate tendency or his opinions 
pointed out lOW rwfc 

Pnmeyentture the prerogative of, unknown to Ihe 
Roman law 770 

Prrneeof the waten m Persia his office 7£I note 
Pnsetlhan bishop of Avila in Spain is, with his 
followers put to death for heresv 448 


disDositions ot* how introduccdi 770 . 

PrgpSer* their office among the pnmitive dins 
bans IK 

Prarar/iu ^iwh'ot martMl 

P?M? thS? VSncf of fpP^*™. "Ol 

ronsiSent with the pracbee ot the primitive 
chnstians, 393 Pro|iorhon of tlicir number to 
that of the catholics, in France, at the beginning 
ot the last centurv C94, note Fstimate of their 
reformation ot popery ,1018 _ 

Protoseiattoi, import ot that Utle in the Greek cm 

PrJwrA^Mhe book of why not likely to be the pro 
dticbon of king Solomon 694, note 

Prm-ancM of the Roman empire desenbed 8 Dis 
tincbon between Labn and Greek prov inces 15 
Account ot the fribulesreceivcd fioin 63 Iheir 
number uicl government alter the seat ot empire 
was removed to Constantinople* 244 

i_..— a\r. Kw* «ltA flftnm^na 117^ 


IC VTUUI9 lUe W 

Puteieria, sister of -the empcior Iheodosins the 
A ounger Iier character and administrabon 540 
Her lessons to her brother 541 Her contests 
with the empress Endocia, 643 Is proclaimpd 
empress of the east* on (he death or iheodosius* 
563 Her death and canonization, 590 
Purple, tlie royal colour of, among the ancients, 
tar surpassea by the modern oiscoveo ofcochi 

pUgmjgS^^Afnca, ancient fabulous acr unt of 
407 


Quail the inroads of, punished by the emperor 
Constantins 380 Revenge the treacherous niur 
der of their king Gabmius 411 
Qiiestor historical review ot this office 349 
Question, cTiminxI how exercised under the Ro- 
man emperors, 351 . _ , 

Quintilian brotlieis, Maximus and Condianus, tl eir 
hjstoo « 35 

Quintihiis, brother of tlif emperor Claudius, his 
ineficctual effort to succeed him 116 
Quintus Ctirliiu, an attempt to decide the age it, 
which he vrrote, 76 note . . 

Quintes, the effect ot llial word when opposed to 
soldiers, 63, note 

n 

littdayattus, king of the Goths his formidable 
invasion of Italv, 493 llix vvvage chancier, 
tA Is reduced by Sulioio, end put to deitli 
493 

Itadiyer, king of the \ am compelled to fulfil 
his matrimonial obligations by a Bnbsli heroine 
6)1 

Ramadan the month of how observed by the 
J urks, 915 

Randi a chieftain of Ihe Alenianni bis unpro- 
voked attack of MogUnbacuin 400 
Ravenna, the ancient city of, described 490 The 
emperor llononus fixes Ins residence there lA 
Invasion of, hy a Greek fleet 881 Is taken by 
the Loniliaras, and recovered hy the Venetians 
883 Final conquest of, by the I omlrirds 88.1 
Ihe exarchate of bestowed by Pepin on tlie 
pope 885 

Itoymenit of Thoulouse the crusader, ins chmeter 
1074 His route to Constantinople, 1076 Ills 
bold behaviour there, 10(8 
Raymond, anint of Tripoli betrays Jerusalem in 
to the hxnds of 9aladin logo 


Pmeter, the histonan bisconversvtionwitb arap- 1 ifayaaf abbt, mistaken in asserting that Con 

•„ . r-»i ,1. A ,,.i_ A-o , I .. 1 stantine the Great suppressed pagan worabip, 

311 

Retell who the most inveterate of, 1015 
Recared the first catholic king of bpxin, converts 
Ins Gothic subjects 6l6 i 

Refnrmaiim from popery, Ihe amount of esti 
mateil, 1018 A secret reformation sbll working 
m the reformed churches 1019 
Rein-deer, this animal driven norlhwxrd by tlie 
iinprov ement of climxte from cultiv abon 86 
Relies the w orship of, introduced by the monks, 
470 A valuable cargo of, imported from Con 
stantmopic by Louis iX of France, 11 J4 
ifcmroiur, bishop of Rheims, converts Clovis, kmi. 
of the Franks 631 

Repentance its high ’esteem, and extensive opera 
tion among the priniib' e chi istms 189 
Rrsurreettott, geiieril, the Mahometan doctnne 
of, 915 

Retiarm^ the mode of his combat w ith the seculor, 
m the Roman amphitheatre 38 
ItccenaM of the pnmitive church, how diafnbiitcd 
196 39-1 Of the Roman empire when removed 
TO Constantinople a rev levr of ^53 
cit) ot» Its situation* 235 
Ixaatia descnbeil 9 

Rha,aies, the Pershn general defeated and killed 
bv the emperor Heraclius 813 
Rhetonc the study of congenial to a popular 
state 681 

Rhine the bmks of, forbfied by the emperor Va 
lenbnian, 400 

Rhodes, atroiint of the colossus of, 9 jC The 


live Greek in the camp of Attilx, 5s8 Ills 
Character 560 note 

Pnseus the Greek general his successes ngainst 
Ihe Avars, 80“ 

Praia widow ot the prefect Petromus her flight 
from the sack of Rome bv Alanc, 517 
Proins assumes the impenal dicnitv in opposibon 
tollonaniis 139 Ills character and history 130 
/'mAw, pnetonan prelect of I My ncum pteserves 
Sinmum fium the Opadi 413 
Ptvlus Siconus his cinhassv from the emperor 
Diocleban to h arses kmgofPerxix 149 
Proetia lohn of instigates the revolt of Sicily 
trom Johnof Anjoii 1150 
Proelus, story of his extraordmaiy brazen mirror, 
671 

Praelas tlie Phlonic philosopher of Athens, his 
supersbtion 083 _r'' 

Pn consuls ot Asiaj Acliaia, and Africa, Iheir 
office, ei4 / 

Pneapin wife of the Creek emperor Michael I 
her manial inclinabonx P74 
Procofms his hislorv and revolt against Valens, 
CTnperorofihe e-ist 791 Is reduied md piitio 
death 393 IIis account of ihe testament of the 
enmeror Arcadius 540 His account ot Pntain 
610 Charancr of his historiis nfio Accepts 
the oflire of secret irv until r Pelisaniis 685 
Ills defence of the Roman archers 6C0 Ilis 
account of the desolabou of the Afncan prov mce 
by vrar,731 

ProctUians ongm of the sect of, m the Roman 
Civil lAw 75^ 

Pracvlus, his extraordinary character and his re- 
beRion against Prohiis in Gml ITS 
lunonof *0%°™* history , a philosophical reso 

Pnmses under what circumstances the Roman 
law enforced the fulfilment of 773 
Pimetm master general of the infantrv under 
^Jwidosius.is ruined by the enmity of Rufimis, 


knights of 1177 
Richard 1 of England eneages in the thud eni 
sade 1 ipi Restows tlie island ot Cy nrus on the 
hoasc of Lnsignan 1111 His reply to the ex 
hortabonsot 1 uli oflieuilly II13 

CJ«ni»ter, his literaiy chaiac 

ja >”» history, 584 Permits Alajonan 

to assumt the impend dignity m the v-cs(erii 
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empire 5G5 F»joys supreme power uiidei 
co\erortli(. name o the emperor Libiusbe^e 
nis 58B Marries the ilaUelitei of the emperor 
Anthemius 501 Sackb Uum» 'ind kills Anthe 
mins 5^ Ills death t6 
Jitenmt l^xcholnsdi his birth, character and his 
torj.JCfio 

hoads Roman the construction and great extent 
of 20 

I^oliert of Courtenas , emperor of Constantinople 
1132 

Jtoiert count of Flsnders, Ids character and cn 
gngement m the fiiat crusade 107*1 
llohert duke of >ormancl3r Ins character and en 
eagement in the first cnisaile 107*1 Recalled 
by the censures of the cliiirch 1083 
Ihdmc the Gothic king of ^pain, his defeat and 
death by fank the Amb no4 
iletiuffune piobable origin of her characteri in 
Rowes Ro>*il Concert oil tmte 
Jiitper count of Sicily his exploits, and conquest 
ot (hat islandf KMO 

itoffetf son ot the former the first king of Sicily. 
1017 Ills military achiecements m Atnca and 
Greece, 1(H8 i 

J{r//er de Plor engages as an auxiliary in the ser 
Mce of the Creek emperor Andronicus 1151 
Ills assassination 1152 { 

Ivomanut 1 l^capenus, emperor of Constantino- 1 
pie 860 

itfimnnurll emperor of Constantinople 801 I 

Jiomattiu 111 Argyrus emperor of Constontino- 
ple ^ « 

it mantu I V Diogenes emperor of Constantino- 1 
pie, 865 Is deteated and taken prisoner by the , 
1 urkish sultin Alp Arslan 10 j 9 Ills treat 
nient deliverance and deitb th 
itematiuf count, tovemor of Africa, liis corrupt' 
administration 405 

Jtomanw goremor of Bosra, betrays it to the Sa 
racens 94S 

the three penods of its decline pointed out I 
Preface Its prosperous circumstinces in 
the second centmy, 1 I he principal conquests 
of achiececl under the republic to Conquests 
timler the omperon 2 Miliimy cst*iblishmetit 
of the emperors 4 Naval force of the empire ' 
7 View of the provinces of the enipire, 8 Its 
general extent 11 fhe union and internal 
prosperity of the empire m the ate of the Anto- 
ntnes accounted fur, t6 treatment of the pi o 
Vinces 14 Benefits included in the freeilom of 
the city 15 Pistindion between the Catm and 
Greek provinces tb Prevalence of tlieCtreek 
as a scientific 1 mguAge 36 Numbers *ind con 
dition ot the Romm stives Popitlousness 
of the empire 17 Unity and power of the 
government ti Monuments ot Homan arclii ' 
tecture, 16 The Roman magnificence chiefly 
displayed in public buildm«ni 10 Principal 
cities in the empire, f A Public ixiads SO Great 
impinvements of agncuUure m the western 
countnes of the empire, SI Arts of luxury , 
Commerce with the exst th Contemporaiy re 
presentition of tlie prosperity of the empire S3 
Decliue of courage and genius lA Review of 

5 ublic atTairs utter the battle of Actium S4 
he imperial power and dignitv confirmed to 
Augustus fiy the senate S5 the various Chirac 
ten and povren vested in the emperor, S6 
GeneraliJeaoftheimpenulsystcm S7 Abor 
live attempt of the senate to resume its rights 
after the murder of Caliguli S9 I he emperors 
associate their intended successors to power lA 
Ihe most happy period in the Roman history 

S ointed out 31 i heir peculiir misery under 

leirtyi^nts 32 Ihe empire publicly sold hy 
inction by the pretonan guirds. 4S Cu il w ara 
ot the Romans how generally decided 47 
Air hen the army first received regular pay 
ITovr the atirens were relieved from taxation tA 
Genenl estimate of the Roman rev enue from the 
provinces 64 Miseries fiovring from the sue 
cession to the empire being elective 67 A sum 
. mary review of tlie Roman history 77 Reca 
pitulation of the war w ith Panhi<t 8S Inv asion 
of ttie provinces by the Goths 98 1 he office of 
censor m IV ed bv theen^iorDecius lA Peace 
purchased of the Goths 100 The emperor Vale 
mn taken prisoner by Sapor km? of Persia 
107 The popular conceit ot the thirty tyrants 
ot Rome investigated lOO Famme ind pesti 
Icnce throughout the empire IIS Ihe city for 
tified asainvt the inroads of the Alcmanni Up 
Remarks on the alleged sedition of the officers ot 
the mint uuder Aurelian 125 Observations on 
the peaceful interregnum after the death ot 
Aurelim l"6 Colonies of barbarims intro* 
dnceil into the provinces bv Probus 133 l-jt 
hibitiott of the public games ^ Carinus 1^ 
i reaG of pence between the Fersnns and the 
Romans 149 The last triumph celebrated at 
Rome, 150 Ilow the imperial courts came to 
be transferred to Alilan and Nicomedia 351 
ihe pretonan bands superseded by the lovmn 
and iJcrtiilean guards tA 'I he power of the 
svnate annihilated 153 Four divisions of tlie 
tinpire under fourcomunct pnnees 153 Their 
expensive estibltshmenfs call for more burden 
some tixes >A Diocletian and Maximian ab 
dicate the empire, 154 bix emperors existing 
at one time lo3 Tlie senate ind people apply 
to Constantine to ileliverthem trom fhe tyrannv 
of htaxentius I6t> Constantine enters the city 
victonous 160 Laws of Constantine, 173 
Constantine remains sole emperor 176 Ilis 
tory of the progress and establishment of dins 
tiaiiHv tA Pretensions of the bishop of Rome 
whence deduced 194 State of the chun'h at 
Rome at tlie time of the persecution by Nero 
SOI Nfirrativf of the fire of Rome in tne reisn 
ot Neio, .10 llie christnns persecuted as the 


incendiaries lA The memorable edicts of 
X)iocleti*in aiul his associates ugamst tlie chns 
tiiuis SSb 

• account of the building and establishment of 

the rival city of ( onstantmople 233 New forms 
of ^ministration established there 240 Divi 
6ion of the empire amoni^ ihe sons of Constan 
tme, 265 Ijstablishmciit of clinstianify as the 
national religion, 300 Jumults excited by the 
rival bishops, Libenusand balix, 328. Pagan 
ism restored by Julian 3>jS And cbristianitv 
by lovian Jhe empire divided mto the 

eatt Hinl vert by the emperor \ alcntinian, 390 
Civil institutions of \alentinian, 394 ihe 
crafty avarice ot the clergy restrained by Valen 
tinifui, so? Bloody contest ot Damasus and 
Ursinus tor the bishopric of Rome, 398 Great 
earthq lake, 434 

The em|H.ror Theodosius visits the city. 
4 j 3 Inquiiy into the cause of the corruption of 
morals in bis reian, 461 Revievr of the pa^n 
establishment 462 llte pigan religion re 
nounced by the senate 464 bacnfices prohibit 
ed, 465 the pigm prohibited 468 fnumpli 
of Ilonorius and btilichoover Alanc the Goth 
489 Alanc encimps under tlie walls of the 
city, 502 Retrospect ot the state ot fhe cify 
when bcsiegcil by Itaniiibil, tA Wealth of the 
nobles and magnificence ot the city, 583 Chi 
neter of the nobles of by Amninnus Marcelli 
nus 504 State and cliaracfer ot the common 
people, 507 Public distnbutions of bread 
508 Public bitlis lA Canies and spectacles 
tA Attempts to iscertim Uie population ot the 
city 500 ihe citixers suffer by famine, ^10 
Pla.ue tA llieretieaiof Alancpurrbised by 
aransom 511 Is again licsietcd by Alanc 5it 
llie senate uoitev with him in electing Attalus 
emperor 514 ihe city sei^d by Alanc and 
plundered 515 Comp trison Utw een tins ev ent 
and (lie x tek ot Rome by the emperor Charles V 
518 Alanc quits Rome and rarages Italy tA 
laiws pissed tortile relief of Rome and Italy, 
d"1 1 numph of Ilonorius for tlie reduction of 

Spun bv NVallii 5"6 Is iiresencd from the 
hands ot AttiU by n ransom 5|6 Indications 
of the nim of the empire at the death of \ alen 
tiniin 111 J7Q *sftcic ot the city hy Genscnc 
King of the A andals, J&> 1 he public buildings 

ot protected from depreddion by the kvws of 
Majonan 58u Is sacked again by the p'ltnnan 
Ricimer 50? Auf.ustiilus the I «st emperor of 
the west 5i’8 1 he decay of the Rom inspirit 
remarked 600 .Iltxtory of monastic institutions 
in ti03 General obsen dions on the history ot 
the Roman empire 641 

, Itdy conquered by Theodone the Ostro- 
goth 618 Prosperity of the city under tiis go- 
vernment AV Account of the four tactions in 
the circus 664 First introduction of silk among 
theRomms 660 ihe office of consul xuppressed 
by Justinian, 683 Iheeity receives Bclisanus, 
7ol Siege of by the Goths vA Distressful 
siege of by Totili the Coth 736 Is taken 737 
Is recovered by Bclisanus 73B Ts a"am taken 
by^lotili 740 Is tiken by the eunuch Narscs 
743 Ijdinction of the senate, lA Ihe city 
degnded to the second nnk under the exarchs of 
Ravenna 746 A review ot the Roman laws 
7§3 l:.xtent of the dudiy of under Uie exaichs 
ofRavennv 788 Alisenudestiteol theaty 791 
Pontificite of Gregoiy the Great 7W 

Ihe government of tlie city new modelled 
under the popes after thtir revolt from the Greek 
emperors 881 Is attired bv the lombards, and 
delivered by king Pepin t9k3 ihe office and 
rank ot exarclis and patricians explained 88t 
Reception of Charlema'me by pope Adrian 1 

Origin of the temporal powerof the popes, 
*A hlwle of electing a pope 805 Is menaced 
b> ths Saracens OCO Prosperous pontificaic'of 
Leo IV 987 Is besieged and taken by Ihe ein 
peror llenry 111 iw6 Great part of the city 
biirntby Robert GuUcard in the cause of pone 
Gregory All lA ' 

Ihe history of, resumed after the capture 
of C^stantiQople by the lurks 1241 French 
and German emperors of 1242 Autlionty of 
the popes lA Restoration of the republican form 
of government i«47 Office of senator 1249 
Avan against the neigbbminng titles 1251 In 
stiUition of the jubilee. l<»55 Revolution m the 
city bv the tribune Rienzi l^eo Calamities 
flowing from the schism of the pipiry ICTO 
Statutes and gov emment of the «ty 3C7*» Por 
caro s conspiracy 1273 fhe ecclesiastical go 
' «rnment of 3275 Refi^ions of Foggius on 


city 1*W 

liomtMa (he betrayer of rnuli to the Avars, her 
cruel treitmcnl by them 606 
Itosamand daughter of Cunlmund king of the Ge 
pids,hermamage wiffi Albom king of the Lom 
Urds 751 , Conspires bis murder 783 Her 
flight and death 784 

Rowm the^Seljukian kingdom of formed 106C. 
liudSeeA Olaus summary abridgment of the argu 
xnent m his Atfanuca 87 
Kttfinus the confidential minister of the emperor 
rheodosius the Treat stimulates Ins cruelty 
aminst Ihessalonica, 4oO Uis character and 
administration 473 Bis death, 47B 
nuguas the Hun his settlement in llungary 55.3 
Kmtte characters the antiquity of traced 87 note 
Rmna ongin of the monarchy ot 10«5 Geogra 
pfiy and trade of ^6 Naval expeditions ot 
the Russians ^instCoustaiitmople liW Rcien 
of the isar fwatoslaus IO09 Ihe Russians 
converted to chrutimity 10.30 Ts conquered bv 
tne Moguls, 1168 ^ 


Rvstan a Persian nobleman, a sayffi^ of Ins, e 
prcssiveof the danger of living under despot 

jff •K, 

Ruithust his character of the monks of Caih»i\ 
480,481 ' 


Saielltm the heresiardi his opinions afterwai 
adopted bv his antagonists 312 Ills doctrine t 
the Irmityr 313 fhe Sabelli tns unite with tl 
'i ntheists at the counal of N ice to ov erpow er tJ 
Arians 314 

AiAiani tlieir astronomical mythology 908 
oaAiniafipbtains the command of tne casteni pi 
V inces from Constantius, ^ 

^Ainimi general ot the cast, is defeated bv llu 
doncthe Ustrogotli king of Italy, 65i 
SrtAtnitttu origin of the sect of, u fie Rct vi il 
law, 759 

Saitdiicees, account of thi* •H't an 
185 ' J 

Saladin I11S birth, prome t on iud(I*u r 
Conquers the kingdom J u^ilr DN 

melTectual sieke of Tyre, 1100 < of \cti 

1101 His netoa itions witli Ridi jti I otNu.. 
land 1103 His deitli 1103 ** 

Saferw account of the medic<tl school of, 1040 v 

Wrelaws history of 6"7 ' 

the prefect, ami friend of the empeibr 
lulian, declines (he offer of the diaflcm -on |ti 
dcith S8I Declines it again on the death 0 
Joviin 389 Is retilned in hts cmploymiuitJc 
the emperor A^'alcntmi m 390 ' j 

Salltut the historian, by what funds he ratse<l hi 

pilace on the Qulnnal hill, SI7 uAie 
Sahtut the retreat ot the emperor Diocletun 
described 135 

Sahtan his account of the distress and rebcUiou 
of the Ragaud c 579 rmte 
Samnnider the Saracen dynasty of 091 
«SffmariMnr, |)ereecution and extinction of, by the 
emperor Justinian 

Samtet the prophet his ashes conveyed to Con 
stmlinople 470 

oepnr kim. of Persia iiroaireslhenssixsmationof 
Chosroes, king of Armenia and seizes tlie coun 
try icq Detidts the emperor Aalernn aial 
tikes him imsoner, lA Sets up Tynades as 
suctessorto Aalernn in the Roman empire, 108 
Overruns *»yna Cilicia, and Xappaaoaa, td 
ihs death 122 . 

SapAr the son of TTomiouz is crowned king o 
I ersia before h» birth, C65 llis character an 
eirly heroism, lA Iiarassex the eastern pro- 
vinces of the Roman empire, **€6 Battle of 
Sln'^ira against the emperor Constintius lA 
Ills son brutally killMl byrQonstmtius ^ 
His scieral attempts on Nisvbts tA Concludes 
a truce with Constantius tA His Mughty pro* 
jiositions to Constintius 281 Imadcs Meso* 
[mtamia ^ Reduces Amida Returns 
home, tA llis iveacefiil overtures to the em 
peror Julian, 3o6 Tin consternation at the 
sucrexses of lulinn 377 Harasses the I'etreat 
of the Romans 379 His treaty with the em 
peror Tovian 383 Ills induction Of Armenia, 
nnddcalli 407 4CO 

•Sffrirreti, vanous definitions of (hat appellation 
9iM 

5ararenr succcssionsof (he caliphs of Their 

rapid conmiests 936 Conquest of Persia, 939 
**iige of Dimascus 942 Battle of Aennuk 
and conquest of Syria 017 Of Fpypf, OuG 
Invasions of Afnca 9X llieir mintaiy eba 
racter 1007 

offrAffr the reman general joins the Avars m 
besieging Constantinople 812 Revolts (0 the 
emperor Heraclun 81 S 

Sardmta expulsion of (he A andals from by Mar 
rcUinus 5^)3 Is conquered 1^ /ano tne bro- 
ther of Getimer king of the V inddls 691 Is 
surrendered to Bclixariiis. 69" 

Sarruattimt memorable defeat of by the emperor 
Cams 13., Ihcir manners described "61 
Brief history of, "0" They apply to Constan 
tint (be Great tor assistance acainst (he Toths 
lA Are expelled their countrv by the I imi 
gantes C(i3 Are restored by Constintius 281 
oatape manners, 1 briet view of 88 Are more 
umtorm than those of civilized nations 414 
&trut the Toth plunders the camp of Stibcho 
and drives him into the hands of the eniperoi at 
Ravenna 408 Insults Alanc and occasions 
the sacking of Rome 515 Is killed by Adol 
phus king of die Aisigofhs 9*4 
Satumtrust one of the competitors for empire 
against Gallienus, Ins obsmation on his in 
^vesHtiire 110 

Satvrmmu lieutenant under the emperor Prebus 
in the east is dnven into rebellion by liis troops, 
33.3 

Saxons ancient an account of, 401 Their pirati 
Cal confederations 403 Pheir invasions of Gaul 
checked by the Romans rA How converted to 
^nstianitv 610 Descent of the ^axons on 
Bntain 0.36 fheir brutal desolation of the 
couninr 638, 639 

Seanderfeg prmce of Albania his history 
'•CAffnian liw of the Romans, account of, 776 
Seaunu the patncian family ot, how reduced 
under the emjierors 242 note 
ScAtsm in religion the origin of traced 181 
^lenre reducible to four clisses 0^ 

Sclavontans their national cliaractcr 715 Jlieir 
barbarous inroads on the eistem empire, 716 
OfDalmatn account of 1031 , 

Scots and Piets the nations of how distinguished 
40" 403 Invasions of Britain by 403 , 

Septhtans this name vaguely, applied to mixed 
trities of barbanans 106 Their pastoral man 
non 414 £xtent and boundaries of ScythiA, 
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• X KrWlatrons of 401 Their mode of war, 
fitrn master ceneral of the mfantr> under 
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hftn niASier cenerai oi me inionu^ 
•Amperor \alens hs surcesfu! expedition 
t sainst the Goths, 4‘tO Is Killed m the liattle of 
(Iddmtionic 431 , . , 

’-btHtau, tW brother of the usurper losinus is 
aviated with luro m his assumed impenal 
ih.nities 5S4 . . . .t , 

lasiBcrator import of that title in the Greek 
onpire, 1001 .... j l , 

vx in Normandy, the bishop, and chapter of, 
all castrated 1244 rirte ^ . , 

vettan the pnnccsof, support their mdepend 
DCS obstjoatels asaiust Artaxcrxes Bl, mte 
Tried emperor of Absssinia is aith bis whole 
ourt converted b> the Jesuits BM 
<dfai, his sententious character of transubstantia 
tion S74 nete 

tt'neia, the great cit> of ruined bj ttie Romans, 
P2 \ 

number of aties founded by 

turn 81, n/de 

iOiii, iurinsh dynasty of the house of, 1056 
Division of their empire 10ti2 
^rjeanf legal and military import of that term, 
UlO acre 

Sreenu ixpitmmt general of the Pannonian le- 
pipns raumes the purple on the death of Per 
tinax, 43. ills conduct toaaids the Christians, 
i?C(t 

Sen^^of Home is reformed b> Augustus. C4 T(s 
Iem«IatiTe and judiaal powers, $7 Abortive 
attempt of to resume Its nshts ^er the murder 
of Calimila 29 Its legal junsdict ion over the 
emperors 40 is subjected to militarv despo- 
tism, by Severus So M omen excluded trom this 
assembly by a solemn law 6(1 The form of a 
secret meeting, 71 Measures taken to support 
the nathontv of the two Gordians it fhe 
«enate elect Maximus and Balbinus cmiiernrs on 
the dcatu of the Goidians 72 fhey dnve the 
A lemanm out of Italy , 103 The senators for 
bid to exOTisernilitary employmcnls bv Callie 
nils li Elect l^tas the father of the senate 
ernperor leT-yPreromtiiespaincdtothesenaie 
by (his elecupn 128 Their power and authonty 
annihilated bv Diocletian Isl ^ 

amountofthecoronarj cold, or custoniarv 
t fee gift of to the emwrois 256 The claim of 
Julias to thee npire admitted, 340 

Jhe empemrsa for the re- 
station of the nitar of Victor 463 Tlie Mean 
religion renounced 464 Hebates of. onS2 
proposals of Alanc the Goth 497 CeneSlo^ 

Passes adrefee for pmtiS 

5M j®* Attains em^“ 

i.»„i t* pretonanpraefectof 

of 

^e assembly resolved into single m^trate, 

“faPenoni 

‘'tofhB c"s ste'i?? ?s'sli‘?ir 

““0“ “f 

extreme coldneas of the c1iiraf» 
nujerable state of the natives of 419 Ja «ei2eH 
hy the Fartars 1269 

111^* refiwtions on ^e dtstracfions in that island 
jn Is conquered h\ ibe ^aiacSs oS? liKL 
DloS?of^hi*x ™«tniifacture there Q98 Ex 

i^bv . "f''V™»SGi5d'rf™coL”u«^^ 


Hu 

f»uiiiemiii$ Sfn 

m arms of ^ oierwhelmcd by 

of 


Simphems one of the last survmnc paean phllo 
Mghcra of Athens, his wntmgs, and character, 

Siagara battle of between the emperor Constan 
tins and Sapor king of Persia 2«x» Thecityof 
^uced bv Sapor, 283 Is yielded to him by 
Jovian 383 

Smpenf, brother of Sams, is made kmg of the 
Goths, sen 

Singidmaan is perfidiously taken by Baiisnchacan 
ot the Avars 800 

Strmiam is perfidiously taken by Baianchacan of 
the Avars 801 

Aroerdejmesand murders fai« father Chosroes TI 
kmgof Pemia 815 His treaty of peace with tlie 
emperor iferaclius li 
Siseiut, ^Gothic kingofSpain persecutesthejews 
tnercp 617 

pop®! character of bis administration, 

O 

sine strance perversion of fhe onginsl sense of 
that appellation JO^ 

Slnet amon: the Romans, who, and their condi 
tion desenbed, 16 

Slnerp personal imposed on captives by the bar 
barons nations, 6.30 

Sleepers Seven, narrative of the legendary tale 

Or SSfl 

^vma cantore of, b> Tamerlane, 11P5 
wjjWj^^bilosophical rejections on the rexolu 

^ffanies the Saracen d^nasH of, ©92 

their obligations and discipline, 
4 \\ hen they erst reoeited recular pa> , 63 
^hmati, sultar conquers Asia Minor 1062 
Fix« htt residence at >ice, 1063 Nice fnlken 
first crusailcrs 1080 Battle of Dory 

&)/jffran the ^n of Bajazet his character 1190 

PafMlo“ril02 
^•/aiiuni, king of the Tewv not the author of fhe 
book whiA bears the name of his ll7sitom 309 
Jlearons for vupposine he did not write either 
JlJJ^oook of hcelettettes or the Ptnerls, 694 

&>/a)nmtheeiinnch relieves the Roman prnv inre 
Ss depredations of the floors 

tarthace 733 Is 

defeated and Idled by An^ns tiie Moor 734 
©tf/ymaii aliph of the. Saracens undertakes the 
Hu cnonnoS ap 

pente, and death 074 

S^/«, in tlie Alahomefan religion, their tenets, 

» ®vnanphiIosoj*er beheaded by Con 
rtantine the Great on a duuge of bindm!! the 
wind bv nia"ic 321 ime “ “ 

II fcer conspiracy 
asrarast fte emperor Tihenos, 785 p T 
/o''52?bon of , the church of, at Con 

jS??d"”Sl5 a‘2.1«b^?4”°"'’‘‘'’"' 
ColSH^ranSopir 972”"""“'’* 

SjArmia a Roman matron, kills herself to escaoe 
IhevjolenceofMaxenfius 165 rwre 

modeof diristian divmatioa, 
adopted from the pagans 624 rwte 
o«jr, uncemin opinions of the ancient nhiloso. 
phOT as to the Immortality of, 184 rfii d^ 
bine more generally received among the W 
li?'?!’ -.S"® I®*" "oson »* "Vila 
nm taught ly bloses 585 Four different 
vailing doctrines as to dieorigin of 817 notF^ 

^ Gr^k.m?ynr”Theo. 

Spam the province of desenbed, B. Great n. 

W Is rav^^h* t},“ ? ?■“ •>y “te R^'ans 
VH Js ravaged by the Vranks 102 

bC of 524 Is invaded 

bv the barbarous nations S!5 rhe inv;^^ 
ooiKjnered by 3\allia kmc of the Goth' w? 

Ti.. V®^’™ kjoa-of the VisigoUis mto SM 
The chmfian rdigion received there ms’ ^2. 
;^f"^!5yjnlom®fHerm«5,I,f M6 Per- 

section ^he Jews m. 617 Legislative asim 
801 !m»mhiS?*L**'® 'P*?'®*’ Charlemagne 

^‘“"/Mt^lheiS suMai(te“bj tim of Ma' 

C* < . ■ 


Ppllentia, 488. Dnves him out of Italy, 480 
Iiistnumpli at Rome, th His preparations to 
oppose the invasion of Radagaisus 402 Re- 
duces and puts him to death, 403 Supports the 
claims ot Alanc in the Roman senate, 497 Is 
put to death at Ravenna, 499 His nemoiy 
persecoted xh 
StBza heads the revolted troops of the emperor Jus 
tinian in Atnra 733 

Straibarg battle of, between Julian and the Ale- 
manni, 286 

Sueeeisiamtx defends the Roman frontier against 
the C ofhs 104 

Suen the ongm and renown of 102 
^unie applauded and pitinl by the Romans 778 
Sulptftus demvs, w as the highest imprm er of the 
Homan jurisprudence 758 
Sultan ongin and import of this title of eastern 
sovereignty 1(J53 

Sitmuat ijcscnption of the Pagoda of in Guxarat, 
and Its destruction by sultan Idahmud 1051 
Stm the worahip of introducetl at Rome by the 
emperor Elagabalus 58 M as the peculiar ob- 
ject of the devotion of Constantine the Great be 
tore his com ereion. 291 And of Julian, afler 
bisapostisv, 35 lI 

Stan die aty of, taken by Constantine the Great 
167 

KraretloT/r, czar of Russia his reign 1020 

cantons the confederacy of how far similar 
to that of the ancient i ranks lo® 
asivirrf of Mars the sacr^ weapon of the Huns 
history of, 554 

Spmnus, king of the Franks and Burgundians 
.n'»vl'»ta®ter 610 Is conquered bv Clovis 6OT 
■Su/Ai the dictator his legislative character, 776 
Spllanns the consul his speech to the senate, re- 
commending the election ot the two Gordians to 
their approbation 71 

Sulranta sister ot the prmfect Rufinas, her un 
common sanctifv 478 note 
Splranns general in Gaul under Constantins, is 
rained by treachery, C7B 


iiuine ID me Lroins, 7(0 rjis death, 735 neie 
Spmmaetiu, his account of the pagan conformity of 
tV® ®“?J."“' Lonsfantius, during bis visit to 
Rome, W Plsiub m fcelialf of the anoent 
pagan religion of Rome, to the emperor \alcn 
Tinian, 463 

Flolemais, excommunicates the 
Indent Andronicus 305 His extraordinary 
** ""4* His adv ice to the eastern 
emMror Areadiiis 485 

provinaal, in the primitive churches in- 

*‘«“{^®M93 Nature of thoreas^bhS^Soe 

I'T 1° I» reduced 

by Chosroes 111 king of Persia 806 General 
H ?>®'l“®>wl by fhe Sara- 
Invasion of, by lamerlane 1183 

1p;?,fy,^»f?r ”• ‘I'® B'®®‘®st 

^irvot, surprises the city or 
EB,"pt ™25 Athanasius the pn^te 

T 

^“^nSHe ’"S*®™". "cconntof his work, 

awSnt M *” **“ *“ Spain, 

**“ election and character, l «7 
o*!?"®”-,*"* ebirarferof the pn^ 

^f® ’*“’1 Constantine character of 003 
llditara rtaraefer of the Greeks iflS 

T±:;{" «}e Saracen dvniSfy OK OOT* 

■i^re.s.^rsrsi 

and femes the 


T^c Silk womii bow mfrcdticwl tn 

PMlinans becomes a 
pmjei% ie tertittr opinions 1014 * 

hw exploits 1021 

onIfe'‘6a^ '*'* •"™it, his extraordinary mode 

Sitmmp an early instance of, 222 «re 
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Tthmnchtt a& Astatic monk loses his life at 
Home mao attempt to prevent the combat of 
theLladiators 490 

iVwyi/e of Jerusalem burned SIS Ilisto^ofthe 
emperor Julian s attempt to restore it 357 
Temtiffin bee /inptt 

leptnee iso cupira and fortified by the Pauli 
aans 1015 

Ter/ii//ian his pious cxnltttion in the expected 
damnation of all the pa^an vorhl 107 bugr 
gests desertion to chiistun soldiers 11^, mte 
Ills suspicious account ot t>\o edicts ot Itbenus 
and Marcus Antoninus in favourot thechnstians 

Tatamoits the Uoman lavts for regulating 770 
Codicils 7 j1 

Tetncius assumes the empire in Caul at the insti 
gallon of \ ictori t ICO lletrsus his lesions into 
thehatiiUot Aurelian tb Is led in triumph b^ 
Atirelian 

fbnbort mount dispute concerning tlie lislit of 
llbl 

TAdwt the island of» granted b> Vortisem as a 
settlement tor his baxon auxiliaries 615 
TAeatneal entertainments ot the Uomxus desTibed 
508 

T/tebden legion the martynlom of apocr>phxl 
note 

Tfiejt tlic Tlomxn laws relating to 771 775 776 
f hemes or mihtarv sovernmeutsof the OrecK ein 
pire» account of ouG 

Jhemt iiKi the ontor his encommni on religious 
tolention 3MR , , 

Thcedatw hisbirUi and elevation to the throne of 
Italy &18 Ills divsracetul treaties with the em 
peror lustinian and revolt against tliem, C99 
Ills deposition and death 701 
Theodebert king ot the Vnuiks in Aiistrasia joins 
the Ooths m the siege and destruction ot iMilan 
TOO. Invades Ital) th Ills death 709 
TheodemtTj a Cothic pnnee ot Spam cm)y of his 
treat> of submission to the Saracens 9oo 
Theodora, empress her birth and early history 
C6l Her marriage with Justmian w* Her 
tyranny 653 Her virtues Her death C6t 
Her fortitude during the hika sedition 6(io 
Account of het pxlaie and gardens of llercum 
676 Her pious concern for the conversion of 
Nubiai 81*1 

Tkctyd ra wrtfe of the Creek emperor Theophilus 
her history 85b Kcstorcdtheworshipofiinisres 
887 Provokes the Paulicians to leticllion lUlu 
Tbtpdofd daughter of the Cireek emperor Constan 
tinel\ herliistorv 863 

Thetd^rtt widow of Elildvrin 111 kingofjenm 
lem her adventures as die concubine of Andro* 
nicus Comnenus 871 

ThcLdore -Inpelus despot of Fpirus seizes Peter 
of Courtenay emperor of Constantinople pri 
«oner 1132 Possesses himself of Xhcssalonica 
tb 

*lAeodorte acquires the CoUtic sceptre by the mur 
der of his brother lonstnoud S82 Hisdui'actcr 
^bidomus tbtd His expedition into Spam 

TAeodorte the «on of Alarir fits prosperous men 
over the N isigothsinG lul 567 Unhappy fates 
of his daughters dull Is prevailed ou m >iius 
to lom his forces a 'amst Attila 571 Is killed 
at ttie battle of Chalons 57S 
3/iee(fi>rir the Ostrogoth his Inrth an 1 education 
645 Isforced by ms troops into arevoU against 
the emperor Feno 647 lie undertakes the con 
guest of Italv tb Ucduccs and Kills Odoacer 
o49 Is acknowledged king of ItaU rA llcview 
of his lulmimstntion tb Hisvisitto Home and 
care of Ute public buildings 65" His reli.,ion 
654 His remorse and death GoO . . 
TheodonepoUs thecit\ ofjin Armenia built 544 
Theodotws die Great Ins dixtinction between a 
Roman pnnee and a Parthian monanh 
note Ihe province of Mtesia preservnl by his 
valour 412 Is tssociatcil by ( ration as emp< 
ror of the east 434 His bn1ii and character rS 
Ills prudent and mccesslul conduct of the Gothic 
war 435 Defeats an inv asion ot die Ostrogoths 
437 

his treaty with Maximus 44" Ills bap 
tism and edict to establish ortliodox faith 44 \ 
Puie.es the citv of Constantinople from Arian 
ism 445 Fntorcesthe Nicene doctrine through 
out the east tb Conv enes a council at Constan 
tinople 44b Ills edicts ag inst heresy, 44* 
Receives the fugitive family of \ alentiman and 
marries his sister C alia 45 Defeats Maximus 
and vi&itsTloine tb llis character 4.^3 Ilis 
lenitv to the city of Intlodi 459 His cruel 
treatment of I he&salonica 4 j 6 Submits to the 
penance imposed by bt Ambrose forhisscve 
nty to rtiessalonica 4^ Restores \nientmi in 
tA Consults John of i^copolts the hermit on 
the intended war asainst ru.eouis 450 De> 
feats Fiiuenius 4G0 Ills death tb Procures a 
senatonal renunciation of the pi^n religion 
464 Abolishes pagan ntes 405 Frohibits the 
i)a**an religion. 4b8. .... 

TArxfKtttf the lounger his birth 539 is said to 
be left by his father Arcadiusto the care of Jez 
degerd King of Persia 54ii His education and 
character 541 His mamage with I udo*'ia 
54" Ills war with Persia 541 Ills pious joy 
on the death of lohu the usurper of the west 
54o llistrcaty with the Huns 5Si , nisai-nnes 
defeated by Attila 557 Is reduced to accept a 
pexce dictated by Attila 5^9 Is oppre^ci by 
the embassies of Attila 560 Embauy of Maxi 
nun to Attila 561 Is pnvy to a Mheme for the 
a. sassmation of Attila 561 Attila s embassy to 
him on that occasion tb Hisdeith tb 
• • his perplexity atthe reluious feuds between 
Cynlana >estorius> 834 Banishes Ncstonus 
80 


Theoiostus \\\ emperor ot Constantinople 851 
Theod it»x. the father ot tlu. emperor his succass 
ful expedition to Britain 401 btipjiresses the 
revolt of lirmus the Moor in Africa 406 Is 
tieheaded at Cartilage tb 

X^odjstiu pitrurch ot Altxandna Ins compe* 
tltion with C aun how decided 811 llbnego 
ciations At the ctniriot Byzantium tAS. 
Theodtunu the dcacun, grandson ot tlie Gmperor 
Ilemclius, murdered by Insbrother Lonstans 11 
818 

Tkcidonus the lover of Antonina detected by 
Belisarius 7U lums monk to escape her, iJ 
His deadi 71® . . ..... 

T/teodonu president of ihe rotmcil of ilierapolis 
under Const intius his ridiculous flatUry to that 
emperor 310 ^ ... 

lAeop/iano wife of the Greek emperor Romanus 
11 iKiisons both him and Ins lathei 861 Her 
connexion v\ith Nicetdiorus Phocas tb Ills 
murder and her exile tk>" 
rheophthu emperor of Constantinople 855 llix 
Amoriin warvviili (he caliph Motasxem, ()88 
Theipkihut archbishop of Alexandria, destroys 
the temple of Serapis and the Alcxandri ui ]i 
brary 407 Assists the persecution ot bt Chry 
sostom 538 llis invective against him, 539, 
twte 

The phthts his pious embassy from the emperor 
Const mtius to the Lost Indies JOO 
*lheophobtu the Persian, hu untortiiiiate history 
85b 

TAerapenta orCssenianx xome account of ®00 
XAtrmepi/lee the straits ot tortified by the em 
peror lustinnn. Oi7 

iheualmtea snlition and massacre there 455 
Cruel treatment of die atuens tb Penance ot 
1 heodosius lor this seventy 4Jb 
Iheudeltnda princess of Havana married to 
Aiitharis km., of the Tombards 798 
TAtbavt count of Cbuiipa,m^ engages m the 
fourth crusade 1112 

Thomas the Cappulocian his revolt against the 
C reek emperor Midiael It and cruel punish 
ment, flj5 

Thomas ot Damascus his exploits against the 
Saracens when besieging th it city 941 
TJdmor Jbt account of the chrutians ot m India 
887 Persecution of by the Porbi^urse 838 
Ihrace is colonised by the llastamx mtbereum 
ofProbiis. 133 Ihe fugitive i oths pennitted 
to settle there bv the uiuKror \ alens l®4 Is 
ravaged bv them 4 7 i he Goths settled there 
by Ibeodosuis 43tK 

TAMiii/rund kin^ it the Xandals, his cliaracter. 

Three Chaptert the famous dispute concerning 
83® 

Tlmndertitp Lemon the story concerning of sus 
Picious veracity. 2®0 

/fJrriKf IS adopted by Aunivtus ®9 $0 Reduces 
the Pannoni ms 44 Heibices t apindocia b5 
tute Suspicious story of his edict m favour ot 
thechnstians 228 

Tthenns is invested bv Justin Tt as his succexsnr 
in the empire of the east 785 His cliaracter 
and death 785 786 

Ttmattut master general of (lie army under the 
emiicror 1 beoilosiiis, t$ dis^^raccd and exiled 
under Arcadius, 532 

Tunothp the Cat conspires the murder of Prote 
nus archbishop of Alexandria and succeeds 
him 8^ 

Ttpasa miraculous giR of speech l>e«toweil on the 
C'ltholics whose toogues bad been cut out there 
615 

Tindates king of Armenia liis character and 
history 146 la re>fnretl to his kingdom by 
Diocletian tb Is expelleil by the Persians 147 
Is restored again by tieaty between the Romans 
and Persians 1^0 lli> conversion to chnsti 
anitv untl death 265 ^ 

7iiw irlmittcd to share the tmpenal dignify with 
lus father \ csi asian 30 

Toontl Bfff suit ui of the Turks 1 ix reign and 
character lOSo He lescites the caliph of Bag 
datl trom his enemies 1057 
/< Irifd taken bv the Aril» under Tank 965 
Joleratum universal its hapiiy effects in the 
Romui empire 12 >VhRt sects tlie most in 
tolerant 81 note 

lolfnu objections to his account of tlie vision of 
Anticonus 29o note 

Tonvmond son of Iheodonc king of the \ isi 
gotM attends his father a'^aiost AttiW king of 
the Huns 571 B ittle of ( batons 57® Is ao> 
knowtedged king ou the death of his father in the 
field oTS Is killed by his brother Iheodoric 
5S2 

Torture now admiRed in the cnmmni law of the 
Romans under the emperors 251 
Tt tih IS elected king of Itilv by the Coths 734 
His justice and mwleration 7 15 Besieges and 
takes the aty of Rome 7 id is induced to »>are 
Rome fmm destruction at the instance of Belt 
sanus 7*18 lakes Rome again 740 Plunders 
Sicily, tb Battle ot lagma 74® His deatli, 
743 

Totdnntdes the Saracen dvnastv of 09I 
/imrn/imnirx^irefcrable cxlubitions to the Olympic 

7™rj battle of between Charles Martel and (lie 
Saracens 977 

Toxandrta inCermany is overrun and occupied 
bv the Franks ®84 

Tradttors in the pnmiUvechurch who ®®7 
Jrajan emperor his conquest of Dacia 3 His 
conquests in the east tb Conirist between the 
characters of him and Hadrian tb His pillar 
described lO Mhy ^iopfed by the emperor 
'Nerva 30 llis instructions to Plinv the lo nnw r 
fur his conduct towards (he Christians 214 De- 


STiption ofhis fttnous bn\i^K. u 
070 note 

Ir^an count lus treaclierouj murder ** 
kink of Armenia 409 '' ^ 

Brantitbstauttattm the doctnne of whetj 
ed.nai. 

Irebtsond the city of taken and plundtred J»y fjie 
Ooths, 105 ihe dukes ol, become mdeiie&drnt 
on the Greek empiiu, 1128 Is yielded toMie* 
lurks,1240 ' 

Trtbtgtld the Ostrogoth his rebellion in Phrveia. 

againstthe empenir Arcadius, 533 « 

Jrtbune theothceof explained 26 
iriAentmi, his genius and chaiwcter 76 1 IsVm^.> 
ployM by Justinian to reform the code ot It > 
man laws tb * 

TVtniry, the mysteilous df»clrua oi«.3Jo Twi 
lently agitated 10 thr'tch •)! ot \l \uidni 31 > 
IJirec sv stems ot tb Druvmi ol tiv enmeu 
of NicccoDcemlng 3n iV'ertnt f nuv o* h 
doxolo^y 327 It-i d used U\ y \ jtiTt il i d aT 
tnneot 014 - 

J’rtpoli iht confedeni yof tru**I’v n\ v'^ * 
dcr the governmentoi coutu 1 < la. iin 1 
Tnsaffitm religious w a concerrum. Ut ' *■ 

Troips Romm their divriplmc \ Whi-Tn (lev < 
first received pav, 03. Cm e ( 1 1 di !> j\ \f 
levying them 248 Sef fo t t*t , X a/ett t ^uiid 
X^rxtonan bands * 

Trap the situation of thvt city ard of th$C red. *1 
camp of tiesiekers desenbed 235 , 

lunn, battle ot between Constantine tbc CnA 
and the lieiitenxnts ot Maxentuis 167 \ ** 

TttrtsMid, king ot the Gepid'c his honourab''> ^ 
ceptinnot Allvomthe Lombard, who had 
hts son in battle 766 t \ 

litrls their origin 717 Tlicir primitive inv tu \ 
lions tb 1 hur conque.vts 7IB Iheir atlimrc^t t 
with the empcroi lustinixn 719 Send huvU a ‘ 
nes to Ikrulms 813 

gmvr powerful nnd licentious under the 
Sancens 98 1 1 error excited by their inemicin.. 

I u rope 1021 I heir military character, Ui®2 

They extend themselves over Asn lOj.3 Rei,.n 
of Mahmud the Gaznevide tb Iheir mannert 
and eniif,ratmn, 10m they subdue Piisia 
1056 Dynaslv of the ^eljukt ips, i5 Hicy in 
X ide the provinces ot the («re«k empire, I05d> 
Rctonnatiou of the eastern calendar, 1C61 Ihey 
conquer Asn Minor 100® ^ / "v 

tlieir capital citv Nice thicen by the erti 
saders 1 he seat of government removetl 

to Iconmm lO*)! \alour and conquests or 
Fenght, 1099 Chanrterot sultan Noiircddtn, 
lOOo Conquest of I.^pt tJ Ongin and 

history of the Ottomvns 1171 Ihcir first 

pas ije into Purope, 1173 Jbeir education 
mui discipline 1193 Lmbiuj^Rom tothcem 
peroi Sikismond l®02 i ake 'iK dity of Con 
stantmople 1230 w , 

Tttrptn tlie romance of by wboni^and wnt 
^ ten 1008, note ... v J _ 

Tuetve lobtes review of the laws of 753 Tlieir 
seventy 774 How the cnmmal code of, sunk 

into disuse tb .. 

Tyrant* of Rome the popular conceit of the Uiirty, 
investigated 100 

iyrr is bcsipr.ed by Saladm, 1100 
ivthe* assi'nied to tbc clergy as wen by Zoroaster 
as by Muses 81. note 3S ere fust granted to Uie 
churdi bv Cbwiemagne 801 


Vadomatr prince of the Alemanni is sent nri oner 
to Spam by the emperor Julian S.3T ills son 
munlcred by the Romans too 
Jatens gcnenl of the Illyrian frontier, receives 
the title ot Cx nr trom I tcmiiis, 1|2 Loses lus 
new title and his life 173 
7 atensf the brnlher^if the emperor \ alehtinian. i^ 
associated w iih him m the empiic soo Obtains 
trom his brother the eastern portion of the em 
pire tb His timiditv on the revolt of Proco* 

f ills 302 ills ciiancter 304 Is b*iptized 
utloMis ond patronizes tlie Anans Is 

vindicated trom the chxrge of persecution rJ 
Ills eilictngnmst the >gy pit in monks 3^ His 
wwr w ith the (>oths 4 10 Kecetv es the sujipliant 
Coths into the Roman (emtories 424 llis war 
with ttiem 4®7 Is deteated and killed at the 
mttleot Itadrivnople 431 Ills eulogium by 
1 lb mius 43® 

Valtns the Anan bishop of Mnrsa his crafly pre* 
tcn«iim to div me rev elation 31B 
raleutta a new province m Bntuo settled by 
iheodnsius 404 

Valentminn 1 lux election to tbe empire nnd chx 
ratter 389 Axsociafes lus brother VMens with 
him 3^ Div ides the eminre into the Last and 
Uest and returns the litter, tb His cruelty 
394 His civil institutions tb Ilis edicts to 
restnln the av aricc of the clergy 397 Chastises 
the Alemanni and fonihcs the Rhine 400 His 
expeilition to lllv nciim, and death 41® Is via 
dieated from the charge ot poly gamy 413 
T aimttman 11 is invested w ith the impcnvl oma 
ments m lus mothei s arms on the dexth of his 
ntlfer 413 Is refused bv St. Ambro e (he pn « 
V liege of a churdi tor him and hiv mother ju^ 
tina on xccxiimt of their Anan principles 44o 
Ills flight from the mvA.vion of Maximus 451 
Is restored bv the enincror 1 heodosius, 457 His 
chxractcr 453 llis death tb 
Vatenttntan III is established emperorof the west 
by his cousin i heodosius the 3 oungcr 54 1 Is 
committed to the guardnuship ot his mother 
Phcidn 346 Flies on the invasion ot Italy by 
Attila 57o Sends an embassv to Attila to pur 
chase his retreat. 576 htiirders the patrician 
A- tins, ^ Rav ishes the wife ot Petromus Max 
imus ty llisdcath, and character, 
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santl} holered on the banks of the Danube, pene- 
tmt<.d sometimes to the conflnes of Italj and 
Macedonia , their progress ^vas commonly checked, 
or their return intercepted, bj the imperial hen- 
tenants ’’ But the great stream of the Gothic hosti- 
lities was diverted into a very diflcrcnt ohanncl 
The Goths, in their new settlement of the Ukraine, 
soon became masters of the northern roast of the 
Envinc to the south of that inland sea ucre 
situated the soft and wealthy provinces of Asia 
Minor, which possessed all that conld attract, and 
nothing that could resist, a harbanan conqueror 
_ ^ The banks of the Boiysthencs arc 

Iiflsiihorus by only sivty miles distant from the nar- 
iliL Goths entrance = of the peninsula of Cnm 

Tartary , knon n to the ancients under the name of 
Chersonesns Taurica * On that inhospitable shore, 
Euripcdcs, embellishing with evquisitc artthetedes 
of antiquity , has placed the seme of one of hisTnost 
affecting tragedies « The bloody sacrifices of Di- 
ana, the ai rival of Orestes and Pyladcs, and the 
triumph of virtue and religion over sav'age fierce- 
ness, sen c to represent an historical truth, that the 
Taiiri, the original inhabitants of the peninsula, 
were in some degree reclaimed from their brutal 
manners, by a gradual intercouise with the Grecian 
colonics, which settled along the maritime coast 
The little kingdom of Bosphorus, whose capital w as 
situated on the Straits, through which the Mieotis 
communicates itself to the EuMne, was composed 
of degenerate Greeks, and half-civilized barbarians 
It subsisted, as an independent state, from the time 
of the Peloponnesian war,^ was at last swallowed up 
by the ambition of Mithridates,* and, with the rest 
of his dominions, sunk under the weight of the 
Homan arms From the reign of Augustus,'' the 
kings of Bosphorus were the humble, but not use- 
less, allies of the empire By presents, by arms, 
and by a slight fortification drawn across the isth- 
mus, they cifectually guarded against the roving 
plunderers of Sarmatia, the access of a country, 
which from its peculiar situation and convenient 
harbours, commanded the Eu\inc sea and Asia 
Minor' As long as the sceptre was possessed by a 
line'll succession of kings, they acquitted themselves 
of their important charge with vigilance and suc- 
cess Domestic factions, and the fears, or private 
interest, of obscure usurpers, who seized on the 
V acant throne admitted the Goths into the heart of 
Bosphorus With the acquisition of a superfluous 
waste of fertile soil, the conquerors obtained the 
command of a naval force, sufficient to transport 


b s«,> tlie hvc< of Claudius Anrehan and Frohus m the Augustan 
History 

c It IS about hair a league in breadth Genealogical Ilistorj of the 
Tartars p S93. 

A M lie Pr}ssnncl nho liad been French Consul at CalTj, in his Ob 
serrations siir lea ncnpics barllare^ qiii ont liabitt lea bords du Danube 
r rtinpides III t|>hie< iiia in Taiirid 

r ’strabo I sii |i 309 The first kings of Dosphorus srere the allies 

of Athens 

e Appian in Mithridat 

h It was reilnccil by the amis of Agrippa. Omsius, ii 2 | Entro 
pill III 9 The Rom Ills once adranced srithiii three data march of 
the lanai Tacit Aiinal xh 17 

I ‘ter ilie Toxaris of I iirnn, if we rredil the inceritv and the rlrtuer 


their armies to the coast of Asia The ships used 
in the navigation of the Euikine were acquire n 
of a very singular construction They "aval force 
were slight flat-bottomed harks fiamcd of timber 
only, without the least mivtnre of iron, and occa- 
sionally covered with a shelving roof, on the appear- 
ance of a tempest ' In these floating houses, the 
Goths carelessly trusted themselves to the mercy of 
an unknown sea, under the conduct of sailors press- 
ed into the service, and whose skill and fidelity 
were equally suspicious But the hopes of plunder 
had banished every idea of danger, and a natural 
fearlessness of temper supplied in their minds the 
more rational confidence, which is the just result of 
knowledge and experience Warriors of such a 
daring spirit must have often murmured against the 
cowardice of their guides, who required the strong- 
est assurances of a settled calm before they would 
venture to embark, and would scarcely ever be 
tempted to lose sight of the land Such, at least, is 
the practice of the modem Turks and they arc 
probably not inferior, in the art of navigation, to 
the ancient inhabitants of Bosphorus 

The fleet of the Goths, leaving the 
coast of Circassia on the left hand, first 
appeared before Pity us," the utmost “ 
limits of the Roman provinces , a city provided 
with a convenient port, and fortified with a strong 
wall Here they met with a resistance more obsti- 
nate than they had reason to expect from the feeble 
garnson of a distant fortress They were repuLed , 
and their disappointment seemed to dimmish the 
terror of the Gothic name As long as Successia- 
nus, an officer of superior rank and merit, defended 
that frontier, all their efforts vv ere ineffectual , but 
as soon as he was removed by Yalerian to a more 
honourable but less important station, they resumed 
the attack of Pityns, and, by the destruction of 
that city, obliterated the memory of their former 
disgrace ' 

Circling round the eastern extremity 
of the Euxine sea, the navigation from >«-i„e and take 
Pityus to Trcbizond is about three 
hundred miles r The course of the Goths earned 
them in sight of the country of Colchis, so famous 
by the expedition of the Argonauts , and they even 
attempted, though without success, to pillage a rich 
temple at the mouth of the riv cr Phasis Trebi- 
zond, celebrated in the retreat of the ten thousand 
as an ancient colony of Greeks,*! denved its w ealth 
and splendour from the munificence of the emperor 
Hadrian, who had constructed an artificial port on 

of the vicylhian, who relates a great war of Ins nation against the kings 
of Bosphorus 

L Znsimus, I i p 2S 

1 Strabo, I xi Tacit. Hist in 47 They were called Camara 

m Sec a aery natural picture of the Buxine navigation, in the xaith 
letter of Tourpefort 

n Arrian places the frontier garrison at Diosciirias, or Scliastnpolis, 
forta four miles to the cast of Pityus The gams in of Fliasis con 
anted in Ins time of only four hundred foot See the Periplus of the 
Euxiiie 

o Zosimus I I p 30 

p Arrian (in Feripio Mans Euxin p 130 ) calls the distance SCIQ 
stadia 

<1 Xenophon Anabasis, 1 iv p 318 Edit Hutchinson 
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a coast left dcstitnte bj nature of secure harbours 
The citj was large and populous , a double enclo- 
sure of walls seemed to defj the fur} of the Goths, 
and the usual garrison had been strengthened b} a 
reinforcement of ten thousand men But there arc 
notany ad\anlagcs capable of suppl} ingthc absence 
of discipline and Mgilancc The numerous garri- 
son of Trcbizond, dissolved in not and luvurj, 
disdained to guard their impregnable fortifications 
The Goths soon discorcrcd the supine negligence 
of the besieged, erected a loftj pile of fascines, 
ascended the walls in the silence of the night, and 
entered the defenceless cit}, sword in hand A ge- 
neral massacre of the people ensued, whilst the 
afirightcd soldiers escaped through the opposite 
gates of the town The most hoi} temples, and the 
most splendid edifices, nerc inrohcd in a common 
destruction The hoot} that fell into the hands of 
the Goths ^r-as immense , the wealth of tlie adjacent 
countries had been deposited in Trcbizond, as in a 
secure place of refuge The number of captives 
was incredible, as the victorious barbarians ranged 
without opposition through the cviensivc province 
of Pontus * The rich spoils of Trcbizond filled a 
great fleet of ships that had been found in the port 
The robust youth of the sea-coast were chained to^ 
the oar, and the Goths, satisfied with the success of 
their first naval expedition, returned in triumph to 
their new establishments in the kingdom of Bos- 
phorus * 

, The second expedition of the Goths 
peditinn of the was Undertaken with greater powers 
of men and ships , but the} steered a 
different course, and, disdaining the exhausted 
provinces of Pontus followed the western coast of 
the Euxinc, passed before the wide mouths of the 
Borysthcncs, the Nicstcr, and the Danube, and in- 
creasing their fleet by the capture of a great num- 
ber of fishing barks, tlicy approached the narrow 
outlet through which the Euxinc sea pours its 
waters into the Mediterranean, and divides the con- 
tinents of Europe and Asia The gamson of Chal- 
cedon was encamped near the temple of Jupiter 
Urius, on a promontoiy that commanded the en- 
trance of the strait , and so inconsidcnblc w ere the 
dreaded inv asions of the barbarians, that this body 

Tiie\ lunder troops surpassed in number the 
iiie cities of Bi Gotliio army But it was in numbers 
ti'jnia. alone that they surpassed it They 

deserted with precipitation their advantageous post, 
and abandoned the town of Chalccdoii, most plen- 
tifully stored with arms and money, to the discre- 
tion of the conquerors Whilst they hesitated 
whether they should prefer the sea or land, Europe 
or Asia, for the scene of their hostilities, a perfidious 

r Arrun, p 120 The senenil olncrvation t$ Tournefort « 

• btxan cjiuHr of Gregory Thaaniatargut, bishori of >eo Ctexirca, 
quoted bj Ma cou, v 17 

t /o-iram I I p 32 31 

■B Itiner llicro«o1}ni p o72. TVcs«eling 

X Zosimus, I 1 p ll, 33 

r lie besieged the place with 400 gallej s 150 000 foot, -uid a nnniGrous 
avalry See PluUrcb in Lucul Appian in Mithridat Cicero pro 
liCgc Manilla, c 8 * 


fugitive pointed out Nicomedia, once the capital of 
the kings of Bitliy nia, ns a rich and easy conquest 
He guided the march, which was only sixty miles 
from the camp of Chalccdon," directed the resist- 
less attack, and partook of the booty , for the 
Goths had learned suflicicnt policy to rew ard the 
traitor, whom they detested Nice, Pnisa, Apm- 
mca, Cius, cities that had sometimes rivalled, or 
imitated, the splendour of Nicomcdia, were in- 
volved in the same calamity, which in a few weeks, 
raged without control through the whole province 
of Bithynin Three hundred years of peace, en- 
joyed by the soft inhabitants of Asia, had abolished 
the exercise of arms, and removed the apprehen- 
sion of danger The ancient walls were suflered to 
moulder away, and all the revenue of the most 
opulent cities was rcserv cd for tlic construction of 
baths, temples, and theatres * 

When the city of Cy ZlCllS withstood nefrcat of Ihe 
the utmost cfibii of Mitlindatcs.^ it GoHw 
was distinguished by wise laws, a naval power 
of two hundred galleys, and three arsenals, of 
arms, of military engines, and of com * It was 
still the scat of wealth and luxury, but of its 
ancient strength nothing remained except the 
situation, in a little island of the Propontis, con- 
nected with the continent of Asia only by two 
bndges From the recent sack of Prusa, the Goths 
advanced within eighteen miles* of the city, which 
they had devoted to destruction, but the rum of 
Cyzictts was delayed by a fortunate accident The 
season was rainy, and the lake Apolloniatcs, the 
reservoir of all the springs of Mount Olympus, 
rose to an uncommon height The little river of 
Rhyndacus, which issues from the lake, swelled 
into a broad and rapid stream, and stopped the 
progress of the Goths Their retreat to the mari- 
time cityr of Heraclca, where the fleet had probably 
been stationed, was attended by a long train of 
waggons, laden with the spoils of Bithynia, and 
was marked by the flames of Nice and Nicomcdia, 
which they wantonly burnt b Some obscure hints 
are mentioned of a doubtful combat that secured 
their retreat ' But even a complete v ictory would 
have been of little moment, as the approach of the 
autumnal equinox summoned them to hasten their 
return To navigate the Eiixine before the month 
of May , or after that of September, is esteemed by 
the modern Turks the most unquestionable instance 
of rashness and folly * 

When we are informed that the _ , 

J, J n > . , , ^ . Third mval ex 

tilird fleet equipped by the Goths in pniition of the 
the ports of Bosphorus, consisted of 
five hundred sail of ships,* our ready imagination 
instantly compotes and multiplies the formidable 

X Stralio 1 XII p 573 

X Pococi'’s Disrnption of the East, 1 ii c. S3, 24 

b ZosimiK, ] I p 33 

e Sjiieelliis tfll< an iminteUi^iblc «torj of Prince Odenaihus, who 
dcfcited thcGothx and who wi4 killed bv Prince Odenalhwt 

d V oj-ijjcs de Chirdin, tom i p 15 lie sailed with the TiirJw from 
Constantinople to Catfa 

»S^ucellus(p 3S2.} speakx of this expedition as undertvkcnb} the 
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amamciit , but, as wc arc assured by tlic judicious indolent Gallienus from Ins dream of pleasure TLc 
Strabo ^ tliat the piratical vessels used by the bar- emperor appeared in arms , and his presence seems 
baricins of Pontus and the Lesser Scythia, were not to hasc checked the ardour, and to have disidcd the 
capable of containing more than twenty-llie or strength, of the enemj Naulobatns, Tiieir diriMons 
thirtj men, wc may safelj aflirm, that fifteen thou- a chief of the Hcruli, accepted an «nii retreat 
sand warriors, at the most, embarked in this great honourable capitulation, entered with a large body 
expedition Impatient of the limits of the Enxinc, of his countrymen into the seriice of Rome, and 
they steered their dcstructiie course from the Cim- was iniested with the ornaments of the consular 
mcnan to the Thracian Bosphorus When they bad dignitj, which had never before been profaned by 
almost gained tlic middle of the straits, they were fhc hands of a barbarian < Great numbers of the 
The MS the driven back to the entrance Goths, disgusted with the penis and liardsbips of a 

Ii<^‘phnru^ md of them, till a favourable wind, tedious voj age, broke into Mnesia, with a design of 
tlic leiiespont gpnnging up the next day, earned forcing their way oier the Danube to their scttle- 
thcmiii a few hours into the placid sea, or ratlier ments in the Ukraine The wild attempt would 
lake, of the Propontis Their landing on the little have proved inevitable destruction, if the discord of 
island of Cjzicus was attended with the ruin of that the Roman generals had not opened to the barba- 
ancient and noble city From thence issuing again i nans the means of an escape ^ The small remainder 
through the narrow passage of the Hellespont, they of this destroying host returned on board their ves- 
pnrsued their winding navigation amidst the nu- sels , and measuring back their way through the 
merous islands scattered over the Archipelago, or Hellespont and the Bosphorus, ravaged in their 
the Aegean sea The assistance of captives and passage the shores of Troy, whose fame, immor- 
deserters must have been very necessary to pilot talizedby Homer, will probably survive the memory 
their vessels, and to direct their vanous incursions, of the Gothic conquests As soon as they found 
as w ell on the coast of Greece as on that of Asia themselves in safety within the bason of the Enxine, 

At length the Gothic fleet anchored in the port of they landed at Anchialus in Thrace, near the foot of 
Pinens, five miles distant from Athens, v which had vMount Hiemus and, after all their toils, indulged 
attempted to make some preparations for a vigorous themselves in the use of those pleasant and salutary 
defence Gleodamus, one of the engineers em- hot baths What remained ofthe voyage was ashort 
plojcd by the emperor’s orders to fortify the man- and easy navigation ' Such was the various fate of 
time cities against the Goths, had already begun to this third and greatest of their naval enterprises It 
repair the ancient walls, fallen to decay since the may seem difficult to conceive, how the onginal body 
time of Sjlla The efibrts of his skill were inef- of fifteen thousand warnors could sustain the losses 
fcctnal, and the barbarians became masters of the and divisions of so bold an adventure But as their 
native scat of the muses and the arts But while numbers were gradually wasted by the sword, by 
the conquerors abandoned thcmselv es to the licence shipwrecks, and by the influence of a warm climate, 
of plunder and intemperance, their fleet, that lay they were perpetually renewed by troops of banditti 
with a slender guard in the harbour of Pineus, was and deserters, who flocked to the standard of plun- 
uncxpcctcdly attacked by the braveDcvippus, who, der, and by a crowd of fugitive slaves, often of 
flying with the engineer Gleodamus from the sack German or Sarmatian extraction, who eagerly seized 
of Athens, collected a hasty band of volunteers, the glorious opportunity of freedom and revenge 
peasants as well as soldiers, and in some measure In these expeditions, the Gothic nation claimed a 
avenged the calamities of his countiy " superior share of honour and danger, but the tribes 

llara"t: Greece exploit, whatever lustre it that fought under the Gothic banners are sometimes 

unit trircaten might slied On the declining age of distinguished and sometimes confounded in the 

Athens, served rather to irritate than to imperfect b istories of that age , and as the barbarian 4 
subductlienndauntcdspiritof thenortlierninvaders fleets seemed to issue from the mouth of theTanais, 

A general conflagration blazed out at the same time the vague but familiar appellation of Scythians was 
in every district ot Greece Thebes and Argos, frequently bestowed on the mixed multitude 
Goriiith and Sparta, which had formerly waged such In the general calamities of man- Rumorthetem 

memorable wars against each other, were now unable kind, the death of an individual, pic of Ephesus 

to bring an army into the field, or even to defend their however exalted, the ruin of an edifice, however 

ruined fortifications The rage of war, both by famous, are passed over with careless inattention 
land and by sea, spread from the eastern point of Yet we cannot forget that the temple of Diana at 
Sunium to the western coast of Epirus The Goths Epbesus,aftcrhavingriscnwithincrcasingsplcndonr 
had already advanced within sight of Italy , when the from seven repeated misfortunes,” was finally burnt 
approach of such imminent danger awakened the by the Goths in their third naval invasion The 

f Stnlm I XI p 405 p Plin Ilist Tiatur iii 7 k Claotliii* vlio cnminandcd on the Danube, tlioupht with propnet} 

li Ili<t August p IBI V ictnr c 33 Orosiiis Tii 43 Zosimus and acted with spirit Ilia colleague was jealous of his fume Hist. 

1 I p Xj /niiaras I xii p KI5 Sj nrillus, p J83 It is not without August p 181 

soniL atlrntioii that we can explain mil conciliate their imperfect 1 Jamande* c SO 

liiiit* V\ e ran still discover some tiaces of the partnlity of Dexippu’i, m /owmus anil the Greeks (as the author of the Philop-itri*) (.n e 
in the rrlitii n of Ins own and liii countrymen t exploits the name of Scythians to those whom Joriiandcs and the Latin wntcr% 

I S^urelltis p 3S3. This bod} of llcruli was for a long time faithful constmtl} represent as Gotha 
and bmoua a IlivL Aug p 178 Jomandcs, e SO 
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arts of Greece, and the wealth of Asia, had con- 
spired to erect that sacred and magnificent structure 
It was supported bj an hundred and tncnt5-sc^cn 
marble columns of the Ionic order Thc3 were the 
gifts of devout monarch!., and each a as sixtj feet 
high The altar was adorned with the masterlj 
scnlpturcs of Pravitelcs, who had, perhaps, selected 
from the fa\ouritc legends of tlic place the birth of 
the divine children of Latona, the concealment of 
Apollo after the slaughter of the Cj clops, and the 
clcmcnc}' of Bacchus to the vanquished Amazons® 
Yet the length of the temple of Ephesus was onl} 
four liinidrcd and twentj-five feet, about t«o- 
thirds of the measure of the church of St Peter’s 
at RonicP In the other dimensions, it was still 
more inferior to that sublime production of modern 
architecture The spreading arms of a Christian 
cross require a much greater breadth than the 
oblong temples of llic pagans , and the boldest 
artists of antiquit} would have been startled at the 
proposal of raising in the air a dome of the size and 
proportions of the pantheon The temple of Diana 
was, however, admired as one of the a onders of the 
world Successive empires, the Persian, the Mace- 
donian, and the Roman, had revered its sanctif}, 
and enriched its splendour i But the rude savages 
of the Baltic a ere destitute of a taste for the elegant 
arts, and the) despised Uio ideal terrors of a foreign 
superstition ' 

Gnncinrt of tiie Another circumstance is related of 
Gotta at Athen* thcsc invasions, v.hich might dcsene 
our notice, were it not justly to be suspected as the 
fanciful conceit of a recent sophist We arc told, 
that in the sack of Athens the Goths had collected 
all the libraries, and were on the point of setting 
fire to this funeral pile of Grecian learning, had not 
one of their chiefs, of more refined policy than his 
brethren, dissuaded them from tlie design , by the 
profound obscrv ation, that as long as the Greeks 
w ere addicted to the study of books, they u ould 
never apply themselves to the exercise of arms* 
The sagacious counsellor (should the truth of the 
fact be admitted) reasoned like an ignorant barba- 
rian In the most polite and powerful nations, 
genius of every kind has displayed itself about the 
same penod , and the age of science has generally 
been the age of military virtue and success 
Co 5 qu«iofAr. The new sovereigns Of Persia, 

tncnia by tiie Artaxcrxcs and his son Sapor, had 

* " tnumphed (as vve have already seen) 

over the house of Arsaecs Of the many princes of 
that ancient race, Cliosrocs, king of Ariiiciiia, had 
alone preserved both his life and his independence 
He defended himself by the natural strength of liis 

o Stralm I sir p 610 Vi(ru«iu», I i tl prafat I vii Tacit 
Aimil III Cl Plin lli.t >atTTXii II 

V nie icnpth of St Peter’* is 840 Roman palmi each palm is \cr\ 
little short of nine Cni.|ish inches See Greases’* Misctllaiiies, sol i 
p 231 On the Roman foot 

q Tlie policy, howeser, of the Romms induced them to ahndee the 
extent of the .anctinry or asylum, srliich by siicressisc prisilcncs had 
Klirrail il.elf two stadia round the temple Strabo, I xir p Ml 
Tacit Annal ili 00, Lc 

r They offercd no saendees to the Grecian god* Sec Epidol Gre 
(,or Thaumat 


country , by the perpetual resort of fugitives and 
malccontcnts , by the alliance of the Romans, and, 
above all by Ins ovv n courage Invincible in arms 
during a thirty years war, he was at length assassi- 
nated by the emissaries of Sapor king of Persia The 
patiiotic satraps of Armenia, who^sserted the free- 
dom and dignity of the crow n, implored the protec- 
tion of Rome in fav our of Tiridates the lawful heir 
But the son of Chosrocs vv as an infant, the allies 
were at a distance, and the Persian monarch ad- 
vanced towards the frontier at the head of an irre- 
sistible force Young Tiridates, the future hope of 
his country , was sav cd by the fidelity of a scrv ant, 
and Armenia continued above twenty -seven years a 
reluctant province of the great monarchy of Persia * 
Elated with this easy conquest, and presuming on 
the distresses or the degeneracy of the Romans, 
Sapor obliged the strong garrisons of Carrhec and 
Nisibis to surrender, and spread devastation and 
terror on either side of the Euphrates 

The loss of an important frontier, vaicnan marches 
the ruin of a faithful and natural ally, '"‘o 
and the rapid success of Sapor’s ambition, aflcctcd 
Rome with a deep sense of the insult as well as of 
the danger Valerian flattered himself, that the 
vigilance of his lieutenants would soflicicntly pro- 
vide for the safety of the Rhine and of the Danube, 
but he resolved, notwithstanding his advanced age, 
to march in person to the defence of the Euphrates 
Dunng his progress through Asia Minor, the naval 
enterprises of the Goths w ere suspended, and the 
afllictcd province enjoyed a transient and fallacious 
calm He passed the Euphrates, encountered the 
Persian monarch near the walls of Edcssa, was 
vanquished, and taken pnsoncr by j, 

Sapor. The particulars of this great iiv^ 

event arc darkly and imperfectly re- i’cV.ia ” 
preseuted , yet, by the glimmering ® 
light which IS aflbrdcd us, we may discover a long 
senes of imprudence, of error, and of deserved 
misfortune on the side of the Roman emperor He 
reposed an implicit confidence in Macriamis, his 
pnctorian pncfectu That w orthlcss minister ren- 
dered his master fonnidablc only to the oppressed 
subjects, and contemptible to the enemies of Rome * 
By his weak or wicked counsels, the imperial army 
was betrayed into a situation, where valour and 
military skill were equally unavailing ^ The 
vigorous attempt of the Romans to cut their way 
through the Persian host was repulsed with great 
slaughter,* and Sapor, who encompassed the camp 
with superior numbers, patiently waited till the in- 
creasing rage of famine and pestilence had ensured 
his victory The licentious murmurs of the legions 

» Zonita*, I XII p 635 Such an anecflole Tvas pcrfiictU suited to 
the taste of IVrontaignc. lie makes use of it in Ins a„rceabre on 
Pedantry, I i c 21 

t Mobc* Cliorcnen<is 1 ii c 71,73 74 Zonaras, I xii p 028 The 
aiilhentic rclitinn of the Armenian historian «cncs to rectify the ron- 
fiix.d arcount of the Greek The latter talks of the rhildreii of Tin. 
date, nho at that time rra* himself an infint 

u Hist Aiift p 101 A. Macrinius was an enemj to the Christians 
thc3 eliareed him with bein^ a magician 

X Zosimns I 1 p 33 T Hist Aug p 174 

X Victor ID Cscsar Eutropiiis, ix 7 
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soon accused Vaicnan as the cause of their calami- 
ties , their seditions clamours demanded an instant 
capitulation An immense sum of gold was offer- 
ed to purchase the permission of a disgraceful re- 
treat But the Persian, conscious of his supenorit} , 
refused the mon 6 ) with disdain , and detaining the 
deputies, ad^ anced in order of battle to the foot of 
the Bonian rampart, and insisted on a personal con- 
ference with the emperor Valerian 1108 reduced 
to the necessity of intrusting his life and dignity to 
the faith of an enemy The interview ended as it 
was natural to expect The emperor was made a 
prisoner, and his astonished troops laid down their 
arms * In such a moment of triumph, the pnde 
and policy of Sapor prompted him to fill the vacant 
throne with a successor entirely dependent on his 
pleasure Cynades, an obscure fugiti\c of Antioch, 
stained with e\ery vice, was chosen to dishonour 
the Roman purple , and the will of the Persian 
victor could not fail of being ratified by tlie 
acclamations, however reluctant, of the captive 
army '> 

„ The imperial slave was eager to 

Sapor o\crrnna ^ o i . , 

S}r% CiiiciB, secure the favour of his master by an 

nndOippadocia treason to Ills native country 

He conducted Sapor over the Euphrates, and, 
b3 the way of Ghalcis, to the metropolis of the 
East So rapid were the motions of the Persian 
cavalrj, that, if wo may credit a very judicious 
historian, < the city of Antioch was surprised when 
the idle multitude was fondly gazing on the 
amusements of the theatre The splendid build- 
ings of Antioch, private as well as public, were 
either pillaged or destrojed , and the numerous in- 
habitants were put to the sword, or led away into 
captivitj ^ The tide of devastation was stopped 
for a moment by the resolution of the high pnest 
of Emesa Arrajed in his sacerdotal robes he ap- 
peared at the head of a great bodj of fanatic pea- 
sants, armed only with slings, and defended his 
god and his propertj from the sacrilegious hands of 
the followers of Zoroaster * But the ruin of Tarsus, 
and of manv other cities, furnishes a melancholy 
proof, that, except in this singular instance, the 
conquest of Syria and Cilicia scarcely interrupted 
the progress of the Persian arms The advantages 
of the narrow passes of Mount Taurus were aban- 
doned, 111 which an invader, whose principal force 
consisted in his cavalrj, would have been engaged 
in a V cry unequal combat and Sapor vras permit- 
ted to form the siege of Gmsarea, the rapital of 
Cappadocia , a city, though of the second rank, 
which was supposed to contain four hundred thou- 

a 7a imiia 1 i p 33 7onaras, 1 mi p C30 Peter Fatnciii', in 
tlie I 'cccrpti Lcjpit. p 20 

b IIi<t Atipist p 185 The reipi of Cynades appears in that col 
lerlion prior to the death of V -ilcrnn , but I haic preferred a probable 
series of eiciiLs to the doubtful rlironolo^} of a most inaccurate irritcr 

e The sack of Antioch, anticipated by same historians, is assipietl 
^ Ihr decisiic testimony of Amralanus Atarcelliiius, to the rcigii of 
Gallteniis xxiii o 

d / osinius, I 1 p 35 

e John Malala, tom i p 391 He corrupts this probable caent by 
some fabulous circumstances. 

C ,donatas, I xii p C30 Beep V alley sarcrefincd up vnlli the slam 


sand inhabitants Demosthenes commanded in the 
place, not so much by the commission of the empe- 
ror, as in the voluntary defence of his country 
For a long time he deferred its fate , and, when at 
last Cmsarea was betrayed by the perfidy of a phy- 
sician, he cut his way through the Persians, who 
had been ordered to exert tlieir utmost diligence to 
take him alive This bcroit* chief escaped the 
pow cr of a foe, who might either have honoured or 
punished his obstinate valour , but many thousands 
of his fellow-citizens were involved in a general 
massacre, and Sapor is accused of treating his 
prisoners with wanton and unrelenting cruelty ^ 
Much should undoubtedly be allowed for national 
animosity, much for humbled pride and impotent 
revenge , yet, upon the whole, it is certain, that the 
same pnnee, who, in Armenia, had displayed the 
mild aspect of a legislator, showed himself to the 
Romans under the stern features of a conqueror 
He despaired of making any permanent establish- 
ment in the empire, and sought only to leave be- 
hind him a wasted desert, whilst he transported 
into Persia tlie people and the treasures of the 
provinces « 

At the time when the East trembled „ . . 

... ^ _ _ _ Boldness atid me 

at the name of Sapor, he received a ceMofOdenathus 

present not unworthy of the greatest 
kings , a long train of camels laden with the most 
rare and valuable merchandises The rich ofiering 
was accompanied with an epistle, respectful but 
not servile, from Odenathus one of the noblest and 
most opulent senators of Palmyra “ Who is this 
Odenathus," (said the haughty victor, and he com- 
manded that the presents should be cast into the 
Euphrates) “ that he thus insolently presumes to 
write to his lord ' If he entertains a hope of miti- 
gating his punishment, let him fall prostrate before 
the foot of our throne with his hands bound be- 
hind his back Should he hesitate, swift destruc- 
tion shall be poured on his head, on his whole race, 
and on his country The desperate extremity to 
which the Palmyrcnian was reduced, called into 
action all the latent powers of his soul He met 
Sapor , but he met him in arms Infusing his own 
spirit into a little army collected from the villages 
of Syria,* and the tents of the desert,'‘ he hovered 
round the Persian host, harassed their retreat, 
earned off part of the treasure, and what was 
dearer than any treasure, several of the women of 
the great king , who was at last obliged to repass 
the Euphrates w ith some marks of haste and con- 
fusion ' By this exploit, Odenathus laid the foun- 
dations of his future fame and fortunes The 

Croirds of prisoners were driven to nater like beasts, and many perish 
cd Tor want of food 

f: 7osimus I i p 25 asserts that Sapor, had he not preferred spoil 
to canf|ucst mipht have remained master of Asia 

h Piter Patricius in Pxcerpt Lejf p 29 

I Syrornm nsrrstiiim manii Sextus itufus, c 23 Riifiis Victor, 
the Aii„nstan Ilistor}, (p 192 ] and sescral inscriptions agree in niak 
III}, Odenathus a citizen of Palmyra 

k He possessed so powerful an interc.st amnni; the wandering tribes, 
that Procopius JRell Persic I ii c 5 } and John Malala (tom i p 
391 } sty Ic turn Prince of the Saracens 

1 PeUr Patrieiiis, p 25 
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nisycstj of Rome, oppressed by a Persian, was pro- 
tected by a Sjiian or Arab of Palm3ra 
Treatment of Tbc soicc of liistorj , wliicli IS oftcn 
Valerian little morc than the organ of hatred or 
flatter}, reproaches Sapor with a pioud abuse of 
the rights of conquest We arc told that Valerian, 
in chains, but invested with the imperial purple, 
was exposed to the multitude, a constant spectacle 
of fallen greatness , and that whcnci cr the Persian 
monarch mounted on horseback, he placed liis foot 
on the neck of a Roman emperor Notwithstand- 
ing all the remonstrances of liis allies, who repeat- 
edly advised Inin to remember the Mcissitudc of 
fortune, to dread the returning power of Rome, and 
to make his illustrious captive the pledge of peace, 
not the object of insult. Sapor still remained inflex- 
ible When Valerian sunk under the weight of 
shame and grief, his skin, stufled with straw, and 
formed into the likeness of a human figure, was 
preserved for ages in the most celebrated tem- 
ple of Persia , a morc real monument of triumph, 
than the fancied trophies of brass and marble so 
often erected bj Roman vanitj “ The falc is moral 
and pathetic, but the truth of it mav vtrj fairly be 
called in question The letters still extant from 
the princes of the cast to Sapor, arc manifest for- 
geries ," nor IS it natural to suppose that a jealous 
monarch should, even in the person of a rival, thus 
public!} degrade the majesty of kings Whatever 
treatmcnttheunfortonatcValcrian might experience 
in Persia, it is at least certain, that the only cmpcroi 
of Rome who had ever fallen into the hands of the 
enemy , languished aw ay his lifcin hopeless captivity 
, , The emperor Gallicnus, who had 

administration long Supported Mitn impatience tlic 
of Gallicnus cciisorial Severity of his father and 
colleague, received the intelligence of his misfor- 
tunes with secret pleasure and avowed iiidiflcicnce 
“ I knew that my father was a mortal,” said he , 
“ and since he has acted as hccoincs a brave man, 
I am satisfied ” Whilst Rome lamented the fate of 
her sov ertign, the savage coldness of his son was 
extolled by the servile courticrv, as the perfect 
firmness of a hero and a stoic " It is diflicult to 
paint the light, the vanous, the inconstant character 
of Gallicnus, which he display cd without constraint, 
as soon as he hccamc sole possessor of the empire 
In every art that ho attempted, his lively' genius 
enabled him to succeed, and as his genius was 


m Tlic Pamn wrilcnt lament, the Clinstian* insult, Die inisrorluncs of 
V'llcri in 1 heir various tcsiimoiilcs arc accurately collected li> I ille. 
mont, tom iii ii 73S, S.c So little lin been ]irc'<.ncil of eastirn Ins 
torj bcrorc Alahomct, tint llic modern Pcrbiatn arc totally icnorant of 
the \ iclory of Sipor, an event ui glorious to their imtioii See Jhliho- 
thiriiic Oritntalc 

n One of these epistles is from Art-ivasilcs, kiiij' of Armenia since 
Armenia was then a province in Pcreia, the king, the kingdom, and tile 
epistle, inuH be fictitious 

o See lin lift in the AUoii&tan History 

P riicrc IS ^lill extant x very pretty Epithalamiiim, compoMid hj 
Gallu.mi", for the nuptials of ins iicphcivs ' 

Itc nit, O Jiiiciiu, paritcr midntc mcdiilhs 
Oininliiis, inter \os non imirmiira vcslrn coliimba', 

Brachia non Iiedcra, non vinc-int oscula eoncti'c 

q He was on the point of giving Plotinus a ruined cit\ of Campniiia 
to try the experiment of rcaliring Pluo a Ilepiibtic bee the Lilt of 

Ploliiiiis, by Porphyry, III rahricius 8 Bibhoth Gnec 1 iv 

r A medal which hears the bend of Gallicnus has perplexed the niiti 


destitute of judgment, he attempted every art, 
except the important ones of war and government 
He was a master of several cuiious hut useless 
sciences, a ready orator, and elegant poet,P a skilful 
gaidcncr, an excellent cook, and most contcmptihlc 
prince When the great emergencies of the state 
required his presence and attention, he was engaged 
in conversation with the pliilosophcr Plotinus,'' 
wasting his time in trifling or licentious pleasures, 
preparing his initiation to the Grecian niystencs, or 
soliciting a place in the Areopagus of Athens His 
profuse magmiiccncc insulted the general poverty , 
the solemn iidiculc of his tnumphs impressed a 
deeper sense of the public disgrace ' The repeated 
intelligence of invasions, defeats, and rebellions, 
he received with a careless smile, and singling 
out, with affected contempt, some particular pro- 
duction of the lost province, bo carelessly asked, 
Whether Rome must be ruined, unless it was sup- 
plied vvitli linen from Egypt, and Arras cloth from 
Gaul ’ There w ere, how ever, a few short moments 
in the life of Gallicnus, wlicn, exasperated by some 
recent injury, be suddenly appeared the intrepid sol- 
dier, and the cruel tyrant , till, satiated with blood, 
or fatigued by rcsistniicc, be insensibly sunk into the 
natural mildness and indolence of Ins character* 

At a time wlicn the reins of govern- ^hc thirty 
ment were held with so loose a band, tyrants 
it is not surprising, that a crowd of usurpers should 
start up III every province of the empire against the 
son of Valerian It was probably some ingenious 
fancy, of comparing the thirty tyrants of Romo 
With the tbiity tyrants of Athens, that induced 
the w nters of the Augustan history to select that 
cclehratcd number, which has been gradually re- 
ceived into a popular appellation ‘ But in every' 
light the pnmllcl ib idle and defective What 
rcscmhlanrc can we discover between a council 
of thirty persons, the united oppressors of a 
single city, and an uncertain list of independent 
rivals, who rose and fell in irregular succession 
through the extent of avast empire’ Nor can the 
number of thirty he completed, unless we include 
in the account the women and children who were 
honoured with the imperial title The reign of 
Gallienus, distracted as it was, produced only miic- 
teen pretenders to the tliroiic, Cyxi- , 

adcs, Macriaiius, Balista, Odciiathus, her was no more 
and Zcnohia, in the East, in Gaul, 

qiiarianv li> its 1c{,pitil end rercixc , the former Galltente ylugufla;, 
the latter Ubiqui Pax AI Spniilieim sil|ipo<iCs that the com was 
stnick by vniiic of tin. enemies of Gallicnus, niiu was designed asa severe 
satire on tint cfllniiiiatc prince But os the use of irony inny stem 
unworthy of the (.ravity of the Ilomaii mint M de V'nllinioiit Ins 
dcihircd from a pissi^r of rrcbilliiis Pollio (Hist Aii^'iist p 198)nii 
in,,oninu8niid inturni snliitioii Galliena was lir't cousin to the cnipc. 
ror By dclivcnni- Africn from the usurper Ccisiis, she desened the 
title of Au(,U8la On a miihl in the French kiiir, s colleetion, we read 
a amiilar iiiSTription of I austina yliigilila round (he hud of Mnreos 
Aurelius VVitli regard to the Ubique Pax, it is cisily explained by 
the vniiity of Gallicnus who seized pcrhiips, the oceasion of some 
niomciitnry calm See Noiiv ellcs tie lii Ilcpiibliquc dcs 1 ettres, Jniivier 
1700 n 20—31 

• Tins sinfriiter clnractcr Ins, I beheie, been fairly transmitted to ns 
The rci{,ii of his iinmcdntc sucecs-sor wns short and busy , and the 
Iiistornns who wrote before the elevation of the fmiily of Constmtinc 
could not Inv c the most remote interest to misrepresent the character of 
Gallicnus 

t Pollio expresses the most minute anxiety to complete the i/iimber 
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and the western proMnees, Fosthumus, Lollianus, 
Yietonnus and his mother Yietona, Marius, and 
Tetneus In Ilijrieum and the conHnes of the 
Danube, Ingcnuus, Eegilhanus, and Aureolus , in 
Pontus,” Saturninus , in Isauna, Trehellianus Piso 
in Thessalj , Yalcns in Aehaia, ^milianus in 
Egjpt, and Celsus in Afnea To illustrate the 
obscure monuments of the life and death of eaeh 
indiiidnal, would pro\e a laborious task, alike 
barren of instruetion and of amusement We may 
content ourseh cs w ith investigating some general 
characters, tliat most strongl3 mark the condition 
of the times, and the manners of the men, their 
pretensions, their motives, their fate, and the 
destructive consequences of their usurpation ^ 

^ , It 15 sufliciently known, that the 

Ciiaracter otid , ^ 

rntni of the ty* odious appellation of Tyrant \ias often 
”"** employed by the ancients to express 

the illegal seizure of supreme power, without anj 
reference to the abuse of it Sev cral of the pre- 
tenders who raised the standard of rebellion against 
the emperor Gallienus, were shining models of 
virtue, and almost all possessed a considerable share 
of vigour and ability Their merit had recom- 
mended them to the favour of Yalenan, and 
gradually promoted them to the most important 
commands of the empire The generals, who as- 
sumed the title of Augustus, were cither respected 
by their troops for their able conduct and severe 
discipline, or admired for valour and success in 
war, or beloved for frankness and generosity The 
field of V icfory w as often the scene of their election , 
and even the armourer Marius, the most contemp- 
tible of all the candidates for the purple, was dis- 
tinguished, however, by intrepid courage, matchless 
strength, and blunt honesty r His mean and recent 
trade cast indeed an air of ridicule on his elcva- 

Tiieir obscure tion , but Ills birth could not be more 
obscure than was that of the greater 
part of his rivals, who were bom of peasants, and 
enlisted in the army as pnv ate soldiers In times 
of confusion, cv cry active genius finds the place 
assigned him by nature in a general state of war, 
military merit is the road to glory and to greatness 
Of the nineteen ty rants, Tetneus only was a senator, 
Piso alone was a noble The blood of Numa, 
through twenty -eight successive generations, ran in 
the veins of Calpliuraius Piso,* who, by female 
alliances, claimed a right of exhibiting, in his 
house, the images of Crassus and of the great 
Pompey * His ancestors had been repeatedly dig- 
niflcd with all the honours which the common- 
wealth could bestow , and of all the ancient families 
of Rome, the Galphumian alone had survived the 
ty ranny of the Caesars The personal qualities of 

a The plice of Ins rei;;D m somewhat doubtful but there irut a 
tyrant in rontu% and weare arquaintcd with the s«*at of all the oiliera. 

a TiUemont, lain iii p 1163 reckons them <omeTrhat diflerenth 

r ^ the speech of Minus, lo the Ao^iistan History, p 167 The 
accidental idctitit> of tiame« was the only circumstance tliat could 
tempt Potho to imitate Sallust. 

c \f>«, O Ponipihui ^iif,nis! is Horace a address to the Pisos See 
Art P<iel y 292 with Dacier sand Sanidou s notes 

» Tacit Amial xt 4*1 Hi*!, i 15 |ij the former of these parages 


Piso added new lustre to his race The usurper 
Yalcns, by whose order he was killed, confessed, 
with deep rcmoise, that even an enemy ought to 
have respected the sanctity of Piso , and although 
he died in arms against Gallienus, the senate, with 
Ric emperor’s generous permission, decreed the 
triumphal ornaments to the mcmoiy of so virtuous 
a rebel * 

The lieutenants of Yalenan were The cauvis of 
grateful to the father, whom they rei'eii'®" 
esteemed They disdained to serve the luxurious 
indolence of his unworthy son The throne of the 
Roman world was unsupported by any principle of 
loyalty , and treason against such a prince might 
easily he considered as patnotism to the state 
Yet if we examine with candour the conduct of 
these usurpers, it will appear, that they were much 
oftener dnven into rebellion by their fears, than 
urged to it by their ambition They dreaded the 
cruel suspicions of Gallienus , they equally dreaded 
the capncious violence of their troops If the 
dangerous favour of the army had imprudently 
declared them deserving of the purple, they were 
marked for sure destruction , and even prudente 
wonld counsel them to secure a short enjoyment of 
empire, and rather to try the fortune of war than to 
expect the hand of an executioner When the 
clamour of the soldiers inv ested the reluctant vic- 
tims vnth the ensigns of sovereign anthonty, they 
sometimes mourned in secret their approaching 
fate “ You hav e lost," said Saturninus, on the day 
of his elevation, “you have lost a useful com- 
mander, and yon have made a very wretched 
emperor "* 

The apprehensions of Saturninns Their violent 
were justified by the repeated expe- 
nence of revolutions Of the nineteen ty rants who 
started up under the reign of Gallienus, there was 
not one who enjoyed a life of peace, or a natural 
death As soon as they were invested with the 
bloody purple, they inspired their adherents with 
the same fears and ambition which had occasioned 
tiicir own revolt Encompassed vv ith domestic con- 
spiracy, military sedition, and civil war, they 
trembled on tlic edge of precipices, in which, after 
a longer or shorter term of anxiety, they werq 
inevitably lost These precarious monarclis re 
ccivcd, however, such honours, as the flattery of 
their respective armies and provinces could bestow 
but their claim, founded on rebellion, rould never 
obtain the sanction of law or history Italy, Rome, 
and the senate, constantly adhered to the cause of 
Gallienus, and he alone was considered as the 
sov creign of the empire That pnnee condescended, 
indeed, to acknowledge the victorious arms of 

t>i> may vcoturc to c1»n(.r paterna into matena In every generation 
from AuRti«tus to Alexander Sevinia one or more Piron apiiear a« con 
aula A Piv> was deemed worthy of the tlironc by Augustus. (Tacit 
Anna! i 13) A eecond headed a formidable coniniracy against Nero, 
and a third was adopted and declared Cxrar by Gallia 

b llist August p 195 The senate, in a moment of eiithusi sm, 
ii>aim< to have presumed on the approbation of Gallicous 

c Hist. August p 106 
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Odenathns, "nho deserved the honourahle dislinc- 
tion by the respectfal conduct which he alwa5s 
maintained towards the son of Valerian M ith the 
general applmse of the Romans, and the consent 
of Gallienus, the senate conferred the title of 
Augustus on tlie brave Palmyrcnian, and seemed 
to intrust him with the government of the East, 
which he alreadj possessed, in so independent a 
manner, that, like a private succession, he be- 
queathed It to his illuslnous mdon Zenobia * 

The rapid and perpetual transitions 
qoencMof tbeM from tbc cottage to the throne, and 
u«nrjBtioa* throne to the grave, might 

have amused an indifferent philosopher, were it 
Xmssihlc for a philosopher to remain indifferent 
amidst the general calamities of human kind The 
election of these precarious emperors, their power 
and their death, were equally destrucUve to their 
subjects and adherents The price of their fata! 
elevation was instanth discharged to the troops, by 
an immense donative drawn from the bowels of the 
exhausted people However virtuous was their 
character, however pure their intentions, they found 
tlicmselves reduced to the hard necessity of sup- 
porting their usurpation by frequent acts of rapine 
and cruelty When they fell, they involved armies 
and provinces in their fall There is still extant a 
most savage mandate from Galhcnus to one of his 
ministers, after the suppression of Ingcnuiis, vvho 
had assumed the purple in Illyricuni “ It is not 
enough,” says that soft but inhuman pnnee, “that 
you exterminate such as have appeared in arms 
the chance of battle might have served me as ef- 
fectually The male sex of every age must be 
extirpated, provided that in the execution of the 
children and old men, you can contnvc means to 
save our reputation Let cvety one die who has 
dropt an expression, who has entertained a thought 
against me, against me, the son of Valcnan, the 
father and brother of so many pnnccs * Remember 
that Ingcnuus was made emperor tear, kill, hew 
in pieces I write to you with my ow n hand, and 
would inspire you nth my own feelings Whilst 
the public forces of the state were dissipated in 
private quarrels the defenceless provinces lay ex- 
posed to cvety invader The bravest usurpers w ere 
compelled, by the perplexity of their situation, to 
conclude ignominious treaties with the common 
enemy, to purchase with opprescivc tributes the 
neutrality or sen ices of the barbanans, and to in- 
troduce hostile and independent nations into the 
heart of the Roman monarchy v 

Such were the barbanans, and such the tyrants, 
who, under the reigns of Valcnan and Gallicnus, 
dismembered the provinces, and reduced the cm- 

i Th' 2«v>ei2fioij of Ibc brave Pztm^rebisn was the most popalar 
act of the whole nipi of Gillienas. Ihst Ai);o<c p ISO 

r Galtieous had civeti tl e tttW of Csrtar and Anpi^tss to bw son 
SaloDinns, slain at Colopoe l»y the urar[><r PofUitinius A wcond son 
of Gallienus soce<vded to the name and ranV of bis elder brotb'r V a. 
lenan, the Irnther of Gallienus, was al«o asu>ciated to the empire 
aereial other brother*, sisters, neijhtws, and nieces of the emperor 
fo-roed a very naraeront rojal family See Tilleroont, ton ui and 
M de Brequvnt in the VIemoires de rAcadeniie, tom xxaii n 2C2. 

{ Hist, Anpist p IBS 


pire to the lowest pitch of disgrace and ram, from 
whence it seemed impossible that it should ever 
emerge As far as the barrenness of matenals 
would permit, wc have attempted to trace, with 
order and perspicuity, the general events of that 
calamitous penod There still remain some par- 
ticular facLs , I The disorders of Sieily ; II The 
tamnlfs of Alexandria , and, III The rebellion of 
tlie Isaimans, which may serve to reflect a strong 
light on the bomd picture 

I Whenever numerous troops of Uuo-denof 
banditti, multiplied by success and 
impunity, publicly defy, instead of eluding, the 
justice of their country , wc may safely infer, that 
the excessive weakness of the government is felt 
and abused by the lowest ranks of the commnnity 
The situation of Sicily preserved it from the bar- 
barians, nor could the disarmed province have 
supported an usurper The sulTerings of that once 
flounshingand still fertile island, were inflicted by 
baser hands A Iicentions crowd of slaves and 
peasants reigned for a while over the plundered 
country, and renewed the rocmoiy of the servile 
wars of more ancient times’* Devastations, of 
which the husbandman was cither the victim or the 
accomplice, must have ruined the agricnltnrc of 
Sicily, and as the principal estates were the 
property of the opulent senators of Rome, who often 
enclosed within a farm the tcmtoiy of an old re- 
public, it IS not improbable, that tins private injury 
might aflcct tbc capital more deeply than all the 
conquests of the Goths or the Persians 

II The foundation of Alexandna Tumnlisof 
was a noble design, at once conceived Aiex-uidm, 
and executed by the son of Philip The beautiful 
md regular form of that great city, second only to 
Rome Itself, comprehended a circnmfcrencc of fif- 
teen miles it was peopled fay three hundred thon- 
sand free inhabitants, besides at Ica^t an equal 
number of slaves^ The lucrative trade of Arabia 
and India flowed through the port of Alexandria to 
the capital and prov inccs of the empire Idleness 
was unknown Some were employed in blowing of 
glass, others m weaving of linen, others again 
riianufactunng the papyrus Either sex, and evetyr 
age, was engaged in the pursuits of industry, nor 
did cv en the blind or the lame want occupations 
suited to their condition ' But the people of Alex- 
andria, a various mixture of nations, united tbc 
vanity and inconstancy of the Greeks with the super- 
stition and obstinacy of the Egyptians Tbc most 
trifling occasion, a transient scarcity of flesh or len- 
tils, the neglect of an accustomed salutation, a 
mistake of precedency in the public baths, or even 
a religious dispute,"* were at any time snflicicnt to 

V nevnlliaocs haA Kimeljandsof ItozoUniin hu<cnrice. PiKtbumoa 
a l»oAj of Fraofcx. It was perhaps in the character of auxiliaries tliat 
Uie latter uitroAjccA lh*Ti5elTes into Spain 

h The Au^s an Hutorv, p IT7 calls it semfe See Dio- 

Aor ^icul I xxxis ' t Plin H«L ?katar v 10 

« Diodor Sical 1 xrii p S'*! Edit Wttv-Imjj 

I See a verv corioos letter of Hadrian, in the Aa-mian Hi tore, d 
SK 

la Soch as the ncrilegioas mnrder of a dirine eat S*e 
I SicnV 1 1 
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kindle a sedition among that vast multitude, ivhose 
resentments were furious and implacable " After 
the captiiity of Valenan and the insolence of his 
son had relaxed the authontj of the laws, the Alex- 
andrians abandoned themsehes to the ungovemed 
rage of their passions, and their unhappy countrj 
was the theatre of a civil war, which continued 
(with a few short and suspicious truces) ahoi e tu eh e 
years" All intercourse was cut off between the 
seieral quarters of the afflicted citj, every street 
was polluted with blood, ever} building of strength 
conicrtcd into a citadel , nor did the tumults sub- 
side, till a considerable part of Alexandria was irre- 
triciably mined The spacious and magniflcent 
district of Bruchion, with its palaces and museum, 
the residence of the kings and philosophers of 
Egypt, IS described above a century afterwards, as 
already reduced to its present state of dreary soli- 
tude 

Rebellion of the HI The obscure rebellion of Tre- 
l<aurians bellianus, who assumed the purple in 
Isauria, a petty province of Asia Minor, was attend- 
ed with strange and memorable consequences The 
pageant of royalty was soon destroyed by an offleer 
of Gallicnus, but his followers, despairing of 
mercy, resolved to shake off their allegiance, not 
only to the emperor, but to the empire, and sud- 
denly returned to the savage manners, from which 
they had never perfectly been reclaimed Their 
craggy rocks, a branch of the wide extended Tau- 
rus protected their inaccessible retreat The till- 
age of some fertile vallc3ss supplied them with 
necessaries, and a habit of rapine with the luxuries 
of life In the heart of the Roman monarchy, the 
Isaurians long continued a nation of wild barba- 
rians Succeeding princes, unable to reduce them 
to obedience, either by arms or policy, were com- 
pelled to acknowledge their weakness, bj surround- 
ing the hostile and independent spot with a strong 
chain of fortiflcations,' which often proved insuffl- 
cient to restrain the incursions of these domestic 
foes The Isaurians, gradually extending their ter- 
ritory to the sea-coast, subdued the western and 
mountainous parts of Cilicia, formerly the nest of 
those daring pirates, against whom the republic had 
once been obliged to exert its utmost force, under 
the conduct of the great Pompej * 

Famine itnd pcs. Our habits of thinking so fondly 

tilciice connect the order of the universe witli 
the fate of man, that this gloomy period of histoiy 
has been decorated with inundations, earthquakes, 
uncommon meteors, preternatural darkness, and a 
crowd of prodigies fictitious or exaggerated ‘ But 
a long and general famine vv as a calamity of a more 
serious kind It vv as the inevitable consequence of 

n Iltsl August p 19a Tins loni; and terrible sedition was first 
orrasinned by a dispute between a soldier and a townsman about a pair 
of siloes 

Dionysius apiid Ruseb Ilist Rccics sol sii p 31 Ammian scan 

P Sniiser AnimaiUer ad Eiiscb Cliron p SS8 Three disscria 
tioiisofM Ronimy, III the Mem dc FAcadcmic, tom ix 

q Strabo 1 \ii p SCI 

T Ilist Aiiirust p 107 

s S,,eCelhriiis Geo^r Antiq tom ii p 137 upon the limits of Isaiirn 


rapine and oppression, which extirpated the produce 
of the present, and the hope of future harvests^ 
Famine is almost always followed by epidemical 
diseases, the effect of scanty and unwholesome food 
Other causes must, however, have contributed to 
the furious plague, which, from the year two hun- 
dred and fifty to the year two hundred and sixty- 
five, raged without interruption in every province, 
cv ery city , and almost ev ery family, of the Roman 
empire During some time five thousand persons 
died daily in Rome , and many towns, that had 
escaped the hands of the barbarians, were entirely 
depopulated 

We have the knowledge of a very Diminution ot the 
cunous circumstance, of some use 
perhaps in the melancholy calculation of human 
calamities An exact register was kept at Alexan- *' 
dna of all the citizens entitled to receive the distri- 
bution of corn It was found, that the ancient num- 
ber of those comprised between the ages of forty 
and seventy, had been equal to the whole sum of 
claimants, from fourteen to fourscore years of age, 
who remained alive after the reign of Gallicnns * 
Applying this authentic fact to the most correct 
tables of mortality, it evidently proves, that above 
half the people of Alexandria had perished , and 
could we venture to extend the analogy to the other 
provinces, we might suspect, that war, pestilence, 
and famine, had consumed, in a few years, the 
moiety of the human species ’’ 


CHAP XI 

Rngn of Claudius — Defeat of the Goths — Victoi les, 
triumph, and death of Aiitelian 

Under the deplorable reigns of Valerian and 
Gallienns, the empire was oppressed and almost 
destroyed by the soldiers, the tyrants, and the bar- 
barians It was saved by a series of great pnnees, 
whodenved their obscure origin from the martial 
provinces of Illymcum Within a penod of about 
thirty years, Claudius, Anrelian, Probns, Diocle- 
tian, and his colleagues, triumphed over the foreign 
and domestic enemies of the state, re-established, 
with the military discipline, the strengdi of the 
frontiers, and deserved the glonons title of restorers 
of the Roman world 

The removal of an effeminate tyrant Aureobis invaJM 
, _ , Italj, IS dcfratcil 

made way for a succession of heroes md bcsic^'ed at 

The indignation of the people imputed 

all tbcir calamities to Gallicnus, and the far greater 

part were, indeed, the consequence of his dissolute 

manners and careless administration He was ev en 

t Hi4 August p 177 

n Ilut August p 177 Zosimiis, I i n 34 Zonaras I xii p C33 
Enscb Clironicon \ ictoT m Epitom v ictor in Ca:«ar Eutropius, 
IT 5 Orosiiis, til 21 

X Cuscb Hist Eccles tii 31 The fact is taken Trom tlic Letters of 
Dinn}sius who, in the tune of tliosc troubles, was bishop of Alex 
andna 

y In a great number of parishes II,Ono persons were found iietween 
fourteen and Liglity 536o between fort} and set only ^ Buffon, 
Ilistoire Naturclle, torn ii p 590 
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(lebtitntc of a sense of honour vlncli so frequent!) 
-• supplies the absence of public irtue , and as long 
as he a as permitted to cnjo) the possession of 
Italy a MClory of the barbarians, the loss of a 
proMUce or Uie rebellion of a general, seldom dis- 
turbed the tranquil course of his pleasures At 
A S SoS. ® considerable army, stationed 

on tlie Upper Danube, im ested •with 
the imperial purple their leader Aureolus, who 
disdaining a confined and barren reign over tlie 
mountains of Rhmtia, passed the Alps, occupied 
Alilan, tiircatcncd Rome, and challenged Gallienus 
to dispute in the field the sovcreignt) of Ital) 
The emperor, provoked by the insult, and alarmed 
by the instant danger, suddenl) exerted that latent 
ngonr, which sometimes broke tlirough the indo- 
lence of his temper Forcing himself from the 
luxury of the palace, he appeared in arms at tlie 
head of his legions, and advanced bej ond the Po to 
encounter his competitor The corrupted name of 
Pontirolo* sbll prcseries the memory of a bridge 
j over the Adda, which, dunng the action, must ha^ c 
proved an object of the utmost importance to both 
armies The Rhmtian usurper, after recciMng a 
total defeat and a dangerous wound retired into 
Milan The siege of tliat great city n as immediate!) 
formed , tlic walls were battered mth ci erj engine 
m use among the ancients , and Aureolus, doubtful 
of his internal strength, and hopeless of foreign 
succours, already anticipated the fatal consequences 
of unsuccessful rebellion 
His last resource was an attempt to seduce the 
loya% of the besiegers He scattered libels tlirough 
tlicir camp, inMUng tlie troops to desert an unwor- 
th) master, •who sacrificed the public happiness to 
his luxnn, and tlic lives of his most saluablc 
subjects to the slightest suspicions The arts of 
Aureolus diffused fears and discontent among the 
pnncipal officers of his rival A conspiracy was 
formed by Hcraclianns, the prmtonan pncfect, by 
Jlarcian, a general of rank and reputation, and b) 
Cecrops, who commanded a numerous body of 
Dalmatian guards The death of Gallienus was 
rcsohed , and notunthstanding their desire of first 
terminating the siege of Milan, tlic extreme danger 
•nhicfa accompanied every moment's delay obliged 
them to hasten the execution of their daring pur- 
pose At a late hour of the night, but while tlic 
emperor still protracted the pleasures of the table, 
an alarm was suddenl) pien, that Aureolus, at the 
head of all his forces, had made a desperate sail) 
from the town , Gallienus, who nas ne\ er deficient 
in personal braieiy, started from his silken couch, 
and without allowing luraself time either to put on 
his armour, or to assemble his guards, he mounted 


-rfJKoIi, tliirtccn raile» from Bersamo and Uiirtj two from 
Alilan ^Cjurer Italia 4nliq tom i p 2ia Seat tin, plate the 
J^ear 1*03 the obvinate batUe of Catsano va3 tetireen t?ie 

French and Austrians. The excellent relation of the Cli-salier de 
Folard, who was pre«-nt „iTes a very distinct idea of the ctound See 
Pol l>e de Fobrdp tom in p 223-~— 3<I8. ^ 

h On the death of Gallienus ve T'ebelliusPullin in Hi 1 Au-ust p 
Ifil Zo*imu,, 1 I p 37 Zonaras. 1 xii p 6W Ciitroii “ix. II 
Aurelius \>ctor in Cpitum \ ictnr in C»)r I have compared and 
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on horseback, and rode full speed towards tlie sup- 
posed place of the attack Encompassed b) his 
declared or concealed enemies, he soon, amidst the 
nocturnal tumult, recen cd a mortal dart from an 
uncertain hand Before he expired a D 2<a 
a patriotic sentiment nsing in tlie mind 
of Gallienus, induced him to name a Gaihenus 
deserving successor, and it was his last request, 
tliat the imperial ornaments should he dclii ered to 
Claudius, who then commanded a detached arm) 
in the neighbourhood of Pavia The report at least 
was diligentl) propagated, and the order checrfull) 
ohc) cd h) the conspirators, who had already agreed 
to place Claudius on the throne On the first news 
of the emperor’s death, the troops expressed some 
suspicion and resentment, till the one was removed, 
and the other assuaged, b) a donatisc of twent) 
pieces of gold to each soldier They then ratified 
the election, and acknowledged the merit of their 
new sovereign 

The ohscunty which cm ered the ciumcterund 
ongin of Claudius, though it was af- 'leraimn of the 
terwards embellished by some flatter- 
ing fictions,' sufficicntl) betra)s the meanness of 
his birth Wc can only discos er tliat he was a 
natisc of one of the prosinccs hordenng on tlie 
Danube , that his youth was spent in arms, and that 
his modest valour attracted the fas our and confi- 
dtnee of Deems The senate and people alrcad) 
considered him as an excellent otficcr, equal to tlie 
most important trusts , and censured 'the inatten- 
tion of Valcnaii, svho suffered him to remain in the 
subordinate station of a tribune But it ssas not 
long before that emperor distinguished the ment ol 
Claudius h) declaring him general and chief of the 
Ills nan frontier, ss ith tlic command of all the troops 
in Thrace, Mmsia, Dacia, Pannonia, and Dahnatia, 
the appointments of tlie pneftet of Egspt the estab- 
lishment of tlie proconsul of Afnca, and the sure 
prospect of the consulship B) his sictoncs oser 
the Goths, he deserved from the senate the honour 
of a statue, and excited the jealous apprehensions 
of Gallienus It was impossible that a soldier 
could esteem so dissolntc a sovereign, nor is it cas) 
to conceal a just contempt Some unguarded ex- 
pressions which dropt from Claudius, were officiallj 
transmitted to the rojal ear The emperors answer 
to an officer of confidence, desenbes in yciy Inely 
colours his own character and that of the times 
“ There is not any thing capable of giMng me more 
senons concern, than the intelligence contained in 
) our last despatch that some malicious sugges- 

tions ha^ c indisposed tow ards us the mind of our 
fnend and parent Claudius -Vs you regard jour 
allegiance, use eieiy means to appease his resent- 


blended thrm sll bot lia vc rliicflv followed Aurtliosl ictor, wbovems 

to bale liad the best menioin. 

e ^me tappo<cd tnm oddlj enouch, to be a ln<fard of the vouD''e- 
wrdiao Others took advantage of the pronnee of Dardania lode, 
dace nisoriiriiifroni Dardanns and the ancient kinss of Troy 
d Ao/onit a periodicil and oincial de<j>atch r-hirh thecniMrors re 

wsrffromthe/reoieifori^orapentsdiviietsed tUrough the proMucto" 

Of these we nm speak hereaner “ * 
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mcnt, but conduct jour nc^ociation nitli sccrccy, 
let it not reach the knowledge of the Dacian troops , 
thej arc alrcadj provoked, and it might inflame 
their fury I mjsclf have sent Inm some presents 
be it jour care that he accept them with pleasure 
Above all, let him not suspect that I am made ac- 
quainted with Ins imprudence The fear of my 
anger might urge him to desperate counsels ”* The 
presents which accompanied this humble epistle, in 
which tlic monarch solicited a reconciliation with 
Ins discontented subject, consisted of a consider- 
able sum of money, a splendid wardrobe, and a va- 
luable service of sih cr and gold plate By such arts 
Gallicnus softened the indignation, and dispelled 
the fears of his Illyiian general , and, dunng the 
remainder of that reign, the formidable sword of 
Claudius w as ahvays drawn in the cause of a master 
whom he despised At last, indeed, he received 
from the conspirators the bloody purple of Gallit- 
nus , hut he had been absent from their camp and 
counsels , and however he might applaud tlic deed, 
wo may candidly presume that he was innocent of 
the knowledge of it ' When Claudius ascended the 
throne he was about fifty-four years of age 
Death of Aureo Milan was Still conti- 

li» , nned, and Aureolus soon discovered, 
that the success of his artificers had only raised up 
a more determined adversary He attempted to 
ncgociato >vith Claudius a treaty of alliance and 
partition Toll him,” replied the intrepid emperor, 
“ that such proposals should have been made to 
Gallicnus , he, perhaps, might ha\ e listened to them 
with patience, and accepted a colleague as despica- 
ble as himself”® This stem refusal, and a last un- 
successful clfort, obliged Aureolus to yield the city 
and himself to the discretion of the conqueror The 
judgment of the army pronounced him worthy of 
death, and Claudius, after a feeble resistance, con- 
sented to the execution of the sentence Nor was 
the veal of the senate less ardent in the cause of 
tlicir new sovereign Thej ratified, perhaps intli 
sincere transports of zeal, the election of Claudius , 
and as his predecessor had shown himself the per- 
sonal enemy of their order, they exercised, under 
the name of justice, a severe rcAcngc against his 
friends and family The senate was permitted to 
discharge the ungrateful ofllcc of punishment, and 
the emperor reserved for himself tlic pleasure and 
merit of obtaining by his intercession a general act 
of indemnitj 

Such ostentatious clemency discov- 
jiwUM!'of?:iaii' ers less of the real character of Clau- 
< dius, than a tnfling circumstance in 
winch he seems to ha%c consulted only the dictates 
of his heart The frequent rebellions of the pro- 
Miiccs had iniohed almost every person in the 


guilt of treason, almost eveiy estate in the ease of 
confiscation, and Gallicnus often displayed his 
liberality bj distributing among Ins ofiicers the pro- 
perty of his subjects On the accession of Claudius, 
an old woman threw herself at his feet, and com- 
plained that a general of the late emperor had ob- 
tained an arbitrary grant of her patrimony This 
general was Claudius himscli, who had not entirely 
escaped the contagion of the times The emperor 
blushed at the reproach, but deserved the confi- 
dence which she had reposed in his equity The 
confession of his fault was accompanied with im- 
mediate and ample restitution ' 

In the arduous task which Claudius umiertikes 
had undertaken, of restoring the em- the rcrormation 
pirc to its ancient splendour, it was 
first necessary to resivc among his troops a sense 
of order and obedience With tlie autliority of a 
veteran commander, he represented to them, that 
the relaxation of discipline had introduced a long 
train of disorders, the clTccts of which were at 
length experienced by the soldiers themselves , that i 
a people mined by oppression, and indolent fiom 
despair, could no longer supplj a numerous army 
witli the means of luxury, or even of subsistence , 
that the danger of each individual had increased 
with the despotism of the military order, since 
pnnees who tremble on the throne will guard their 
safety by the instant sacrifice of every obnoxious 
subject The emperor expatiated on the mischiefs 
of a lawless capnee which the soldiers could only 
gratify at the expense of their own blood , as their 
seditious elections had so frequently been followed 
bj civil wars, which consumed the flower of the 
legions either in the field of battle, or in the cruel 
abuse of victory He painted in the most lively 
colours the exhausted state of the treasurj, the 
desolation of the provinces, the disgrace of the 
Roman name, and the insolent tnumph of rapacious 
barbarians It was against those barbarians, he 
declared, that he intended to point tlic first effort 
of their arms Tctricns might reign for a while 
over the west, and even Zcnobia might preserve 
the dominions of the east*' These usurpers were 
Ins personal adversaries , nor could he think of in- 
dulging any private resentment till he had saved 
an empire, whose impending ruin would, unless it 
was timely prevented, crush both the anny and the 
people 

The V anous nations of Germany and . „ 

A D 269 

Sarmatia, who fought under the Gothic The Gotiismiade 
standard, had already collected an*''®*™'”'® 
armament more formidable than any which had jet 
issued from the Euxine On the banks of tlic 
Niester, one of the great riv ers that discharge them- 
sclv es into that sea, thej constracted a fleet of two 


f HhL August p 208 Gallicnus describes the plate vestments, &c 
likca man who losed and understood those splendid trifles 
r Julian (Oral i p 6.) alTinns that Claudius acquired the empire m 
a^iist and even holy manner But we may distrust the partiality of a 
kinsman 

a Hist August p 203 1 here see some trifling diflcrcnccs concern 
iii„ the circumstaiiccs of the last defeat and death of Aureolus 
b Aurilius V ictor in Gallien The people loudly prayed for the 


damnation of Gallicnus. The senate decreed that his relations and ser 
aaiit-H should be thrown down headlong from the Gemonian stairs An 
obnoviniis officer of the R.ienue had his eyes torn out whilst under 
examination 
I Znnaras, I sen p 117 

Ic Zoiiaras on this occasion mentions Posthumus, hut the registers ol 
the senate (Hist August p 203 ) prove that Tttricus nasalready em 
peror of the western provinces 
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thousand, or c>cn of si-v tliousand vessels num- 
bers wlneli, however incredible they inaj seem, 
would have been insuilicicnt to transport their pre- 
tended army of three hundred and twent} thousand 
barbarians Wliatev cr might be the real strength 
of the Goths, tlic vigour and sucepss of the ev.pc- 
dition were not adequate to the greatness of the 
preparations In their passage' through the Bos- 
phorus, the unskilful pilots were ov erpowered by 
the V lolcncc of the current, and while the multi- 
tude of their ships were crowded in a narrow chan- 
nel, man} w ere dashed against each other, or against 
the shore The barbarians made sev oral descents 
on the coasts both of Europe and Asia , but the 
open country was already plundered, and they w ere 
icpulsed with shame and loss from the fortified 
cities which thej assaulted A spirit of diseouragc- 
mentand division arose in the fleet, and some of 
their chiefs sailed awaj towards the islands of Crete 
and Cj prus , but the mam bod} , pursuing a more 
steady course, anchored at length near the foot of 
mount Athos, and assaulted the citj of Thcssalo- 
nica, the wealth} capital of all the Macedonian 
provinces Their attacks, in which the} displayed 
a fierce but artless brav cry, w ere soon interrupted 
b} the rapid approach of Claudios, hastening to a 
scene of action that deserved the presence of a war- 
like prince at the head of tlic remaining pow ers of 
the empire Impatient for battle, the Goths imme- 
diately broke up their camp, relinquished the siege 
of Thcssalonica, left their navy at the foot of mount 
Athos, trav ersed the lulls of Macedonia, and pressed 
forwards to engage the last defence of Ital} 

Wc still possess an original letter 
addressed b} Claudius to the senate 
and people on this memorable occa- 
sion “ Conscript fathers,” says the emperor, “ know 
that three hundred and tw ent} tliousand Goths have 
invaded the Roman temtoiy If I vanquish them, 
}our gratitude w ill reward my services Should I 
fall, remember that I am the successor of Gallicnus 
The w hole republic is fatigued and exhausted We 
shall fight after Valerian, after Ingenuus, Rcgilli- 
anus, Lollianus, Postliumus, Celsus, and a thousand 
others, whomajust contempt for Gallicnusprov oked 
into rebellion We arc in want of darts, of spears, 
and of shields The strength of the empire, Gaul, 
and Spam, arc usuiqicd by Tetneus, and wc blush 
to acknow'ledge that the archers of the cast serve 
under the banners of Zciiobia Wliatev cr wc shall 
perform, will be suflicicntl} great Tlie melan- 
choly firmness of this epistle announces a hero care- 
less of his fate, conscious of his danger, but still 
den V mg a well-grounded hope from the resources 
of his ow 11 mind 

His victory over surpassed Ills OW n expcct- 

Uie Goths ations and those of tlic w orld By the 
most signal victoncs he delivered the empire from 


Distress and 
firmness of 
Claudius 


this host of barbanans, and was distinguished by 
posterity under the glorious appellation of the 
Gothic Claudius The imperfect histonans of an 
irregular war" do not enable us to desenbe the 
order and circumstances of his exploits , but, if we 
could be indulged lu the allusion, we might distri- 
bute into three acts this memorable traged} I 
The decisive battle was fought near Naissus, a city 
of Dardaiiia The legions at first gave way, op- 
pressed b} numbers, and disina}cd by misfortunes 
Their rum was inevitable, had not the abilities of 
their emperor prepared a seasonable relief A large 
detachment rising out of the secret and difficult 
passes of the mountains, which, by his orders, the} 
had occupied, suddenly assailed the rear of tlic vic- 
torious Gotlis The fav ourabic instant was improved 
by the activit} of Claudius He revived the cou- 
rage of his troops, restored their ranks, and pressed 
the barbanans on cv cry side Fift} thousand men 
are reported to hav c been slam in the battle of Na- 
issus Several large bodies of barbarians, cov cring 
tlicir retreat w ith a mov able fortification of wag- 
gons, retired, or rather escaped, from the field of 
slaughter II We ma} piesumc that some insur- 
mountable difficulty, the fatigue, perhaps, or the 
disobedience, of the conquerors, prev ented Claudius 
from completing in one day the destruction of tlic 
Gotlis The war was diffused ov cr the prov inccs of 
Maisia, Thrace, and Macedonia, and its operations 
drawn out into a vanct} of marches, snrpnscs, and 
tumultuiy engagements, ns vv ell by sea ns by land 
When the Romans suffcied any loss, it was com- 
monl} occasioned by their own cowardice or rash- 
ness , but the ^pcrior talents of the emperor, his 
perfect knowledge of the counti}, and his indicious 
choice of measures as well as officers, assured on 
most occasions tlic success of his anns The im- 
mense boot} , tlic fruit of so many v ictories, consisted 
for tlie greater part of cattle and slaves A select 
body of the Gotliic 3 outh w^as rccciv cd among the 
imperial troops , the remainder was sold into servi- 
tude, and so considerable w as tlic number of female 
captives, that every soldier obtained to his share 
two or three women A circumstance from which 
w c ma} conclude, that the inv aders entertained some 
designs of settlement ns well as of plunder , since 
even in a naval expedition tlic} were accompanied 
by their families III The loss of their fleet, w'hich 
w as cither taken or sunk, had intercepted tlic retreat 
of the Goths A vast circle of Roman posts, distri- 
buted with skill, supported with firmness, and gra- 
dually closing towards a common centre, forced 
the barbarians into the most inaccessible parts of 
Mount Hmmus, where they found a safe refuge, but 
a V cr} scanty subsistence During the course of a 

rigorous winter, in which the} were besieged by 
the emperor’s troops, famine and pestilence, deser- 
tion and the sw ord, continually diminished the im- 


1 The Augnstan Hi^tor} mentions the smiUer, Zoniris the larj^cr, 
niimher, the liiely Tincy of Montc«iuien imUiccd him to prefer the 
latter 

m Trchcll Pollio in Hist Au^vist p SIM 

I 2 


nHist Aii;.nst in Claud Aiirehrn ctProb Zosimiis,! i n 38—43 
Zonaras, I xii p (i3S Anrcl Victor in Dpitom Victor Jiiiiior hi 
Cicsar 1 mrop ix II Fu«cb in Chron 
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prisoned multitude On the return of 

A D 270 ‘ , 

spring, nothing appeared in arms ex- 
cept a hard) and desperate hand, the remnant of 
that mighty host which had embarked at the mouth 
of the Neister 

Msrch Death pcstilence ivhieh swept anaj 

at Uie emperor sueli numbers of the barbarians, at 
Aurehan for Ins length proied fatal to their conqueror 
successor After a short but glorious reign of two 
jears, Claudius expired at Sirmium, amidst the 
tears and acclamations of his subjects In his last 
illness, he convened the pnncipal oflicers of tlic 
state and armj, and in their presence recommended 
Aurclian, one of his generals, as the most deserving 
of the throne, and the best qualified to execute tlie 
great design nliich he himself had been permitted 
only to undertake The virtues of Claudius, his val- 
our, affabilitj,® justice, and temperance, his lose of 
fame and of his countrj , place him in that short list 
of emperors nho added lustre to the Roman purple 
Those sirtucs, however, were celebrated ivith pe- 
culiar zeal and complacency by tlie courtly writers 
of the age of Constantine, who was the great grand- 
son of Cnspus, the elder brother of Claudios The 
voice of llattciy was soon taught to repeat, that the 
gods, w ho so hastily had snatched Claudius from the 
earth, rewarded his merit and piety by the perpetual 
establishment of the empire in his family p 
riieattemptind Notivithstanding these oracles, the 
feliofaointiimt greatness of the Flavian family (aname 
which it had pleased them to assume) was deferred 
above tvv enty } ears, and the elevation of Claudius 
occasioned the immediate ruin of his brother Quin- 
tilius, who possessed not sufficient moderation or 
courage to descend into the private station to which 
the patriotism of the late emperor had condemned 
him Without delay or reffection, he assumed the 
purple at Aquilcia, where he commanded a con- 
siderable force and though his reign lasted only 
seventeen days, he had time to obtain the sanction 
of the senate, and to cxpenencc a mutiny of the 
troops As soon as he was informed that the great 
army of tlie Danube had invested the well-known 
valour of Aurehan with imperial power, he sunk 
under the fame and ment of his rival , 
and ordering his veins to be opened, 
pnidcntly withdrew himself from the unequal con- 
test s 

Origin and cer The general design of this w ork will 
\iccsofAurctisn permit US minutely to relate the 
actions of cv ery emperor after he ascended the throne, 
much less to deduce the vanous fortunes of his pri- 
vate life Wc shall only observe, that the father of 


April 


Aurehan vva'- a peasant of the temtoiy of Sirmium, 
who occupied a small farm, the property of Aurelius, 
a rich senator His warlike son enlisted in the troops 
as a common soldier, successively rose to the rank of 
a centurion, a tribune, the pricfect of a legion, the 
inspector of the camp, the general, or, as it was then 
called, the duke, of a frontier ; and at length, during 
tlie Gothic war, exercised the important office of 
commander in chief of the cavalry In every sta- 
tion he distinguished himself by matchless valour,'' 
ngid discipline, and successful conduct He w as 
invested witli the consulship by the emperor Vale- 
nan, who styles him, in the pompous language of 
that age, the dehv erer of Illyncum, the restorer of 
Gaul, and tlie nv al of the Scipios At tlie recom- 
mendation of y alenan, a senator of the highest rank 
and ment, Ulpius Cnnitus, whose blood w as denved 
from the same source as that of Trajan, adopted the 
Pannonian peasant, gave him his daughter in mar- 
nage, and reliev ed witli his ample fortune the hon- 
ourable poverty which Aurelian had prescrv ed in- 
violate • 

The reign of Aurehan lasted only Aureiian’s auc- 
four years and about nine months , but 
every instant of that short penod was ff lied by some 
memorable achievement. He put an end to the 
Gotliic war, chastised the Germans who invaded 
Italy, recov ered Gaul, Spam, and Bntain out of the 
hands of Tetricus, and destroyed the proud monar- 
chy which Zenobia had erected in the east, on the 
nuns of the afflicted empire 

It was tlie rigid attention of Aure- h » revere dis. 
lian, ov en to the minutest articles of "pi'ie 
discipline, which bestowed such uninterrupted suc- 
cess on bis arms His military regulations arc con- 
tained in a very concise epistle to one of his infenor 
officers, who is commanded to enforce them, as he 
wishes to become a tribune, or as he is desirous to 
hve Gaming, drinking, and the arts of divination, 
were severely prohibited Aurehan expected that 
his soldiers should be modest, frugal, and labonous , 
tliat their armour should be constantly kept bright, 
their weapons sharp, their clothing and horses ready 
for immediate service , that they should liv e in their 
quarters with chastity and sobriety, without damag- 
ing the corn fields, without stealing even a sheep, a 
fow 1, or a bunch of grapes, w ithout exacting from 
their landlords, cither salt, or oil, or wood “ The 
public allow'ance," continues the emperor, “ is suffi- 
cient for their support, their wealth should be 
collected from the spoil of the enemy, not from the 
tears of the provincials"' A single instance will 
serve to display the rigour, and even cruelty, of 


o Acrordin;; to Zoning (I Xii p 638 ) Claudius before bis death 
iii>e«Ud turn With the purple, but this sin^lar fact is rather contra 
dieted linn cniifirmedtn other writers 
P ^ee the life of Claiiuiin li> Pollio, and tlie orations of Mamcrtinus, 
rumeniin and Julian liken i<e the Cx<ars of Julian, p 313 In 
Julian It was not adulation hut superstition and sanit) 
q /ositniis I I p 42. Polho (lint Au^st p 207 ) allows him 
virtues nnd sa>s tint like Pcrtinax he was kilted b} the lireiitious 
s<ddii®rs Accorditi,^ to Dexippiis he died of *i disease. 

t Theochiis (as quoted in the Augustan Ifniorj p 211 ) aHirms tint 
1(1 one da} he Killed with hnown hand fort} eight Sarmatians and in 
sereral subsequent rugagemenls nine hundred and tifl} Ihis heroic 


valour was admired by the soldiers and celebrated in their rude songs, 
the burthen of which was mtl/e, mxlle, mtl/c, oecidit 

• Aucholiiis (ap lint August p 213 ) describes the ceremony of the 
adoption as it was performed at Byzantium in the presence of the cm 
peror and his great ofliiers 

t Hist August n 211 This laconic epistle is truly the work of n 
soldier it aiKiunifs with niilit*!^ phrases and words some of which 
cannot be understood without difficulty f^rramenta aamiata is well 
explained by Salmasitis Tlicfo mer of the words means all weapons 
of offence and i« contnsted with ^rmo, defensive armour The latter 
signifies keen and well sharpened 
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Anrchan One of the soldiers had seduced the 
mfe of bis host Tlic goiltj wTetcli was fastened to 
two trees forcihlj drawn tow ards each other, and his 
limbs w ere torn asunder bj their sudden separation 
A few such examples impressed a salutary conster- 
nation The punishments of Aurchan w cre terrible , 
but he had seldom occasion to punish more than 
once the same offence His own conduct gaie a 
sanction to his laws, and tlie seditious legions 
dreaded a chief who liad learned to obey, and who 
wasworthj to command 

He conclude!, a ^lic death of Claudius had reuved 
treats vrrth the the fainting spirit of the Goths Tlit 
’’ troops wliicli guarded the passes of 

Mount Hicmus, and the banks of the Danube, had 
been drawn awai bj the apprehension of a cnil 
war , and it seems probable that the remaining body 
of the Gothic and Tandalic tubes embraced the 
fa\ Durable opportunity, abandoned their settlements 
of tlie Ukraine, traversed the niers, and swelled 
witli new multitudes the destroying host of their 
countrymen Their united numbers w cre at Icngtli 
encountered bj Aurchan, and the blood) and 
doubtful conflict ended onl) w lUi the approach of 
night ® Exhausted by so man) calamities, which 
thc) had mutuall) endured and inflicted during a 
twenty ) cars' war, thc Goths and tlic Romans con- 
sented to a lasting and bcncflcial treat) It w as 
eamcstl) solicited b) tlic barbarians, andchcerfuU) 
ratified b) thc legions, to whose suffrage thc pru- 
dence of Aurchan referred thc decision of tliat im- 
portant question The Gothic nation engaged to 
snppl) Uic armies of Rome with a bod) of two 
thousand auikihancs, consisting cntircl) of caAnh), 
and stipulated in return an undisturbed retreat, with 
a regular market as far as tlic Danube, proi idcd by 
the emperor’s care, but at their own expense The 
treat) Avas obscrAed with such religious fidchl), 
that when a part) of Aac hundred men straggled 
from thc camp in quest of plunder, thc king or ge- 
neral of thc barbanans commanded tliat thc guilty 
leader should be apprehended and shot to death 
with darts, as a a iclim dcA oted to thc sanctity of 
their engagements It is, howcAcr, not unlikely, 
that the precaution of Aurchan, w ho had exacted 
as hostages thc sons and daughters of thc Gothic 
chiefs, contributed something to this pacific temper 
The y ouths he trained in thc exercise of arras, and 
near his own person to the damsels he gaAc a 
liberal and Roman education, and by bestowing 
them in marriage on some of his principal officers, 
gradually introduced between the two nations the 
closest and most cndcanng connexions * 

u Zo<itD 1 1 p 45 

X Dexippos (ap Exmpta Legal p 12 ) reUles tlie wliole tranwe. 
lion under the name of A aiidals Aurelian married one of tlie Gothic ' 
ladies to liisgrtienil Uoiio«as wliowasahlelodrink with the Gottis and 
discover theirsecrets. Ilist August p 247 

7 Hist August p 222 Lutrop ix. IS Sextus Rufus, c 0 Lae 
tautiusde Mortibus I’ervicutorum, c. 0 

* The AA'alacliians still prc«erTeman\ traces of the Latin language 
and ha»e boasted, in everj a,e, of their Homan descent Tb« arc 
surrounded b>, hut not mixed with, the barl/ariaiis Seen Memoir of 
M ilAurille on aoaenl Sana, la the Academj of Inscriptions 
tom XXX ' 

a Set tlie first chapter of Jornandes Tlie Vandals, however, (e 22 ) 


Bat thc most important condition of 
peace Avas understood rather than ex- 
pressed in the treaty Aurelian av ith- 

drew the Roman forces from Dacia, and tacitly re- 
linquished that great proAincc to the Goths and 
Vandals y His manly judgment conAinccd him of 
tlic solid adAantages, and taught him to despise thc 
seeming disgrace, of thus contracting the frontiers 
of the monarch) Thc Dacian subjects, removed 
from those distant possessions aaIucIi they were un- 
able to cultiAatc or defend, added strength and 
populoiisncss to thc southern side of thc Danube 
A fertile territory, w hich tlie repetition of barbarous 
inroads had changed into a dcscT, aa as yielded to 
their industry , and a ncAV proAunce of Dacia still 
preserved thc memorj' of Trajan’s conquests The 
old country of that n<imc detained, how ca cr, a con- 
siderable number of its inhabitants, who dreaded 
exile more than a Gothic master * These degene- 
rate Romans continued to serve thc empire, Avhose 
allegiance they had renonneed, by introducing 
among their conquerors thc first notions of agricul- 
ture, thc useful arts, and thc conAcnicnces of ciai- 
lizcd life An intercourse of commerce and 
language Atas gradually established between thc 
opposite banks of thc Danube , and after Dacia be- 
came an independent state, it often proAcd the 
firmest barrier of the empire against thc iua asions 
of thc saA ages of tlic north A sense of interest at- 
tached thc more settled barbarians to thc alliance 
of Rome, and a permanent interest very frequently 
npens into sincere and useful friendship This 
various colony, AA Inch filled thc ancient proAincc, 
and AA as insensibly blended into one great people, 
still acknow lodged the siipenor renow n and autho- 
rity of thc Gothic tribe, and claimed thc fancied 
honour of a ScandinaA lan origin At thc same time 
the lucky though accidcnfal resemblance of the 
name of Ga.ta, infused among thc credulous Gotlis 
a vain persuasion, that, in a remote age, their oaa n 
ancestors, already seated in the Dacian proA inces, 
had received thc instructions of Zamolxis, and 
checked thc a ictorious arms of Scsostns and Darius * 
While thc Aigorons and moderate Tiie Aicmanmc 
conduct of Aurchan restored thc Illy- 
nan frontier, thc nation of thc Alcmanni •* a lolated 
thc conditions of peace, which either Gallicnus had 
purchased, or Claudius had imposed, and, inflamed 
by their impatient youth, suddenly flew to arms 
Forty thousand horse appeared in thc field,® and the 
numbers of thc infantry doubled those of the ca- 
Aalry ^ Thc first objects of their aA aricc Avcrc a fetv 
cities of tlic Rlimtian frontier , but their hopes soon 

mainUincd a vliort iDdcpendcDce between tlie rivera Maruia and Cnvsia 
(Alaros and Kercs) winch fell into the Teiss 

b Dexipput, p 7 — 12. Zovimus, 1 i p 43 A opi«cus in Aiircliaii 
ID JIisL August However these historians diflcr in nimcs (Aleinaniii, 
Jutliiiugi, and Marcomanni,) it is evident that they mean the same 
(leople, and thc same war , but it requires some care to conciliate and 
explain them 

e Cantoclaruv, with Ins usual acciirac) , clino«fs to translate three 
liuiidrcil thousand his vcruon is equally rcpUcnant to sense and to 
(,rammar 

d AA'’e may remark, av an instauceof bad taste, (hat Dcxippns applies 
to the li|.ht infantry of the Alcmauni the technical terms proper onlv 
to the Grecian phalanx 
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nsing-nith success, tbe rapid march of the Alcmanm 
traced a line of devastation from the Danube to 
the Po * 

Q The emperorv-as almost at the same 

ixptemtar time informed of the irruption, and of 
the retreat, of the barbarians Collecting an active 
body of troops, he marched with silence and celcntj 
along the skirts of the Herepnan forest , and the 
Alcmanm, laden with the spoils of Italy, amved at 
the Danube, without suspecting, that on the oppo- 
site bank, and in an advantageous post, a Homan 
armv lay concealed and prepared to intercept their 
return Aurelian indulged the fatal sccunty of the 
barbanans, and permitted about half tlieir forces to 
pass the nver without disturbance and without pre- 
caution Their situation and astonishment gave 
him an ea^' victory , his skilful conduct improved 
the advantage Disposing the legions in a semi- 
circular form, he advanced the two horns of the 
crescent across the Danube, and wheeling them on a 
sudden tow ards the centre, inclosed the rear of tbe 
German host The dismayed barbarians, on what- 
soev er side they cast their ey cs, beheld with despair 
a wasted country, a deep and rapid stream, a victo- 
rious and implacable enemy 

Hednced to this distressed condition, tbe Ale- 
manni no longer disdained to sue for peace Anrc- 
lian received tlieir ambassadors at the head of his 
camp, and with every circumstance of marhal pomp 
that could display the greatness and discipline of 
Home The legions stood to their arms in well- 
ordered ranks and awful silence The pnncipal 
commanders, distinguished by the ensigns of tbcir 
rank, appeared on horseback on either side of the 
imperial tlirone Behind the throne, the conse- 
crated images of the emperor, and his predecessors,f 
the golden eagles, and the various titles of the 
legions, engraved in letters of gold, were exalted in 
the air on lofty pikes covered with silver When 
Aurelian assumed his scat, his manly grace and 
majestic figure e taught the barbanans to revere tlie 
person as well as the purple of their conqueror 
The ambassadors fell prostrate on the ground in 
silence They were commanded to nsc, and per- 
mitted to speak By the assistance of interpreters 
they extenuated their perfidy, magnified their ex- 
ploits, expatiated on the vicissitudes of fortune and 
the advantages of peace, and, with an ill-timed 
confidence, demanded a large subsidy, as tlie pnee 
of the alliance which they oScred to tlie Bomms 
The answer of the emperor was stem and impenons 
He treated their oITcr v ntli contempt, and tlieir de- 
mand with indignation, reproached the barbarians, 
tint they were as ignorant of the arts of war as of 
the laws of peace, and finally dismissed them with 
the choice only of submitting to his unconditioned 
mcrev, or awaiting the utmost seventy of his rc- 

f In n vppU5 we at prewnt reai' Rnodanc* M. de V alou re n 
jun ciAij to Crtduiu^ 

f Tile emperor Chadiiis was certainl\ of the nnniber but we 
ipo-ail how f*r this tear#. oi res|w^ was extended jf to C*esa- and 

Mspisu It TOP t lure produced a Ten »-fal spcfUcIe a loos line 
of th<*r'tiAcr«<f the world 

• % OpIMTU* 10 ills Sv. p 210 


sentment.’’ Aurelian had resigned a distant pro- 
vince to the Goths , hut it was dangerous to trus* 
or to pardon these perfidious barbarians, whose 
formidable power kept Italy itself in perpetual 
alarms 

Immcdiafelr after this conference, me Aiemanni 
It should seem that some unexpected 
emergency required the emperor’s presence in Pan- 
noma He devolved on his lieutenants the care of 
fimshing the dcstmction of the Alemanni, cither by 
the sword, or by the surer operation of famine 
But an active despair has often tnumphed ov er the 
indolent assurance of sncccss The barbanans, 
finding it impossible to traverse the Danube and 
the Homan camp, broke through the posts in their 
rear, which were more feebly or less carefully guard- 
ed , and with incredible diligence, hnt by a difier- 
ent road, retnmed towards the mountains of Italy < 
Anrclian, who considered the war as totally extin- 
gnished, received the mortifying intelligence of the 
escape of the Alemanm, and of the ravage which 
they already committed in the temtoiy of Milan 
The legions were commanded to follow, with as 
mnch expedition as those heavy bodies were capa- 
ble of exerting, the rapid flight of an enemy, whose 
infantry and cavalry moved with almost equal swift- 
ness A few days afterwards the emperor himself 
marched to the relief of Italy, at the head of a chosen 
body of anxilianes, (among whom were the hostages 
and cavaliy of tbe Vandals,) and of all the praeto- 
nan gnards who had served in the wars on the 
Dannbe ^ 

As the light troops of the Alemanm andareaiissi 

had spread themselves from tbe Alps ^aqui'iied 
. ,, , Aurelian 

to the Apenmne, the incessant vigi- 
lance of Anrclian and bis officers was exercised m 
the discovery, the attack, and the pursuit of the 
numerons detachments Notwitlistanding this de- 
sultory war, three considerable battles are mentioned, 
m which the prmcipal force of both armies was 
obstinately engaged i The success was vanons 
In the first, fought near Placentia, the Homans re- 
ccived so severe a blow, that, according to the ex- 
pression of a writer extremely partial to Aurelian 
the immediate dissolution of the empire was appre- 
hended « The crafty barbanans, who had lined 
the woods, suddenly attacked the legions in the 
dusk of the evening, and, it is most probable, after 
the fatigue and disorder of a long march The fury 
of their charge was irresistible , hut at length, after 
a dreadful slaughter, the patient firmness of the 
emperor rallied his troops, and restored, in some 
degree the hononr of his arms The second battle 
was fought near Fano in Umhna, on the spot 
which, live hundred years before, had been fatal to 
the brother of Hannibal » Thus far the successful 
Germans had advanced along the jEmiliau and Fla- 

^ I^KCirpn* pives Uiem a*ubtle and prolix oratioo trorthj of a Gre 
cian^pht t. I Hist. August p SIS 

k Dexippua, p IS. I Victat Junior in Aurelian 

a V npiseiis in Hist Augustp 216. 

» The little nver or latlirr torrrnt of Metaurus nrar Fano has been 
iniirorblized hi rrdingsucltanlii.tvianasLis\ and such a poet as 
Horaec 
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ininian ^\aJ, with a design of sacking the defence- 
less mistress of the world But Anrelian, who, 
watchful for tlic safet} of Rome, still hung on their 
rear, found in this place Uie decisis c moment of 
psing them a total and irretrics able defeat “ The 
flying remnant of their host svas cvtcmiinated in a 
tiurd and last battle near Pasia , and Italy was de- 
lis cred from the inroads of tlic Alcmanni 
SupfMitinus Fear has been tbc onginal parent of 
ceremonies supcrstition, and cscry nesv calami^ 
urges trembling mortals to deprecate the w rath of 
their insusiblc enemies Though tlic best hope of 
the republic was in the s alour and conduct of Au- 
relian, set such was the public consternation, when 
tlic barbarians w ere hourly e\pcctcd at the gates of 
Rome, that by a decree of the senate, the Sibylline 
books s\ ere consulted Esen tliccmpeior himself, 
from a mouse either of religion or of policy, recom- 
mended this salutary measure, chided the tardiness 
of tlic senate,!’ and olTcrcd to supply w hates cr ex- 
pense, ss hates cr animals, svhatcvcr captis cs of any 
nation, the gods should require Notwitlistanding 
tins liberal oflfer, it docs not appear that any human 
sicUms expiated ssitli their blood the sms of the 
A u Z7I Roman people The Sibylline books 
enjoined ceremonies of a more harm- 
less nature, processions of pnests in ssliitc robes 
attended by a chorus of youths and sirgins , lustra- 
tions of die city and adjacent country , and sacrifices, 
whose powerful influence disabled tlie barbarians 
from passing the mystic ground on which they had 
been celebrated Howeicr pucnic in themsehes, 
these supcrsUtious arts were subsen lent to the suc- 
cess of the war, and if, in the dccisnc battle of 
Fano, the Alemanni fancied they saw an army' of 
spectres combating on the side of Aurelian, he re- 
ceived a real and clTcctual aid from tins imaginary 
reinforcement ^ 

Fortifications of But whatever confidence might be 
Rome placed in ideal ramparts, the expen- 
cncc of the past, and the dread of the future, in- 
duced tlic Romans to construct fortifications of a 
grosser and more substantial kind The se\ en lulls 
of Rome had been surrounded, by tbc successors of 
Romulus, with an ancient wall of more than thirteen 
miles ' The v ast enclosure may seem dispropor- 
tioncd to the strength and numbers of Hie infant 
state But it w as necessary' to secure an ample ex- 
tent of pasture and arable land, against the frequent 

o It m recorded by an invription found nt Perato Sec Grater 
cclsxri 3 

p One tliould imapne, he said tint jou were asscmtited in a Clirts. 
tian cliurcli not in llic temple of all the gods 
q VopisciKin lint August p 215,216 gives a long account of tlicsc 

ceremonies from tlic registers of tlic senste 
r Plin llisL ^ntiir in 5 To confirm our idei, we may observe, 
that for a long time Alouiit Co-bus was i grove of oaks, and Aloiint 
V iroiiial was o\ errun with osiers ttiat, in tin. fourth centiirj , the Avon 
tine was a vacant and solitarj retirement that, tilt the time of Aligns 
tns, thcEsquiIinc wssan unwholesome bursing „ruiiiid , md ttiat the 
numerous inequatitie.«, remarked bj the ancients in the Qnirinat, suffi. 
cicnlly prose tint it was not covered wilti buildings Of thcseicn 
lulls, tlic Capitotine and Palatine outs, witli the adjacent a allcas, were 
the primitive Iiabilation of tin. Homan ptojilc But tins subjcctaiould 
requires dissertation 

* Cvpatiantia tecta mutlTsaddidcreiirbes is the rxprc<i.sinn of Plilia 
t llisi August p 222. Both Lip Ills and Isaac Vossitis have eagerly 
embraced this measure 
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and sudden incursions of the tubes of Latiuni, the 
perpetual enemies of tlic republic With the pro- 
gress of Roman greatness, the city and its inhabi- 
tants gradually increased, filled up the v acant space, 
pierced through the useless walls, cohered the field 
of Mars, and, on e\cry side, followed the public 
highways in long and beautiful suburbs ’ The ex- 
tent of tbc new walls, erected by Anrelian, and 
finished in the reign of Probus, w as magnified by 
popular estimation to near fifty,' but is reduced by 
accurate measurement to about twenty -one, miles “ 
It was a great but melancholy labour, since the de- 
fence of the capital betrayed the decline of the 
monarchy The Romans of a more prosperous age, 
who trusted to tbc arms of tbc legions tbc safety 
of the frontier camps,* were very far from cntcrtaiii- 
ihg a snspicion, that it would cv cr become neces- 
sary to fortify tbc scat of empire against the inroads 
of tbc barbarians ^ 

The victon of Claudius over tlic , , 

_ _ - , i* * • Aureiian «up 

Gollis, and the success of Aurelian presses the two 
against tbc Alcmanni, bad already re- “""'P®'* 
stored to the arms of Rome tbcir ancient supenonty 
ov cr tbc barbarous nations of tbc north To chastise 
domestic tyTants, and to reunite tlie dismembered 
parts of the empire, was a task reserved for tlie 
second of those warlike emperors Though he was 
acknow Icdgcd by tlic senate and people, tlie frontiers 
of Italy , Africa, Illyncuro, and Thrace, confined the 
limits of Ins reign Gaul, Spain, and Bntain, Egy pt, 
Syria, and Asia Jlinor, were still possessed by two 
rebels who alone, out of so numerous a list, bad 
bitlierto escaped tbc dangers of tlicir situation , and 
to complete the ignominy of Rome, these rival 
thrones had been usurped by w omen 

A rapid succession of monarobs Siicccs«iod ot 
had arisen and fallen in the prov iiiccs “'"'P®''* •“ 
of Gaul The rigid virtncs of Posthnmus served 
only to hasten his destruction After suppressing a 
competitor, who had assumed the purple at Mentz 
he refused to gratify Ins troops with the plunder of 
tlie rebellious city , and, in tlic seventh year of Ins 
reign, became the victim of their disappointed av a- 
ncc* The death of Yictorinus, his friend and 
associate, was occasioned by a less worthy cause 
The shining accomplishments * of that pnnee were 
stained by a licentious passion, winch he indulged 
in acts of violence, w itli too little regard to tbc laws 
of society , or even to those of love *’ He was slain 

tt See Nerdini, Roma Anticv, I i c 8 
X Tacit Hirt II 21 

y For Aurelian 9 walls ecc V'opiseus in tlist August p 21b 222. 
Znsimus, 1 1 p 43 Fiitropius, is. 15 Aurel V'lctor in An 
relian V'ictor Junior in Aurelian buscb Ilicronym ct Td-itius in 
Clironic 

% His cDiDpetilor was Lollianus, or iCIiaiius if, indeed, these names 
mean the same person SeeTillcmont tom in p 1177 
■i The character of this prince bj Julins Atcrianns (ip Hist August, 
p 187 } IS worth transcriliing, as it seems fair and iMpartiil V'lctonoo 
qni post Juniiim Fusthumiim Gallias resit ncmincm cxistimo pra-fer. 
cndiim, non in iirlule Trajanura, non Antonmiim in cicmciitia 
non In gravitate Nervam non iii giibcrnindo nsnrio V'cspisiiiium 
non in censurn totius vitic ac <pv eritatc mihtari Fertinacem vcl St- 
vernm Svd nmnii li-cc liliidn et ciipiditas vohiptatis mulicrariic 
SIC pcnhdit, lit nemo iiidcat viriuies ejus in literas mittere qnem constit 
omiiiiim indicio mrnitsse piimri 

b He nv ished the wife of A ttitiiniis, an actuary, or army agent Hist 
August p I8G Anrcl V'ictor in Aurelian 
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at Cologne, by a conspirac} of jealous husbands, 
whose revenge would have appeared more j ustiflable, 
had the} spared the innoeenee of his son After the 
murder of soman} laliant princes, it is somewhat 
remarkable, that a female for a longtime controlled 
the fierce legions of Gaul, and still more singular, 
that she was the mother of the unfortunate Victo- 
rinas The arts and treasures of Victona enabled 
her successn cly to place Manus and Tetricus on 
the throne, and to reign with a manly vigour under 
the name of those dependent emperors Mone} of 
copper, of silver, and of gold, uas coined in her 
name, she assumed the titles of Augusta and 
Mother of the Camps her power ended only with 
her life , but her life was perhaps shortened by the 
ingratitude of TetneuS * 

, When, at the instigation of his am- 
riic reisii and m i 

defeat of Tetri bitious patroncss, Tetncus assumed 

the ensigns of ro} alty, he was governor 
of the peaceful province of Aquitaine, an employ- 
ment suited to his character and education He 
reigned four or fi\e }ears over Gaul, Spain, and 
Britain, the slave and soiercign of a licentious 
arm}, a horn he dreaded, and by a horn he was de- 
spised The valour and fortune of Aurclian at 
length opened the prospect of a deliverance He 
ventured to disclose his melancholy situation, and 

A.D 271 conjured the emperor to hasten to the 

Summer j-elicf of liis unhappy nv al Had this 
secret correspondence reached tiic cars of the sol- 
diers, it, would most probably have cost Tetricus his 
life, nor could he resign the sceptre of the west, 
without committing an act of treason against him- 
self He alTcctcd the appearances of a civil war, 
led his forces into the field against Aurelian, posted 
them in the most advantageous manner, betiajcd 
his own counsels to the cnem}, and with a few 
chosen friends deserted in the beginning of the 
action The rebel legions, though disordered and 
dismaj cd b} the unexpected treachery of their chief, 
defended themselves with desperate valour, till they 
acre cut in pieces almost to a man, in this bloody 
and memorable battle, a'liich was fought near Cha- 
lons in Champagne ■* The retreat of the- irregular 
auMliancs, Franks and Batavians,* whom the con- 
queror soon compelled or persuaded to repass the 
Bliinc, restored the general tranquillity, and the 
power of Aurclian a as acknowledged from the wall 
of Antoninus to the columns of Hercules 

As earl} as the reign of Claudius, tlie city of Au- 
tun, alone and unassisted, had ventured to declare 
against the legions of Gaul After a siege of seven 
months, they stormed and plundered that unfortu- 
nate cit} , already wasted b} famine ' L} ons, on the 
contrar}, had resisted with obstinate disalTcction 

c Pollin o^igos her an article amon;; the thirl} t} rants lIisL Au 

p son 

d Polliit in Hist August p lOG Vopiscu^ in August* p 220 
Ttiet%rM\trtnr«,inthcli\esofGa11ieiinsnndAiirclian Eutron ix 13 
LuH<.b in Citron Of all tlte«e writers otil} the two last (hut with 
Mrotte. prohlhlllt^) place the fill of Tetricus before that of /enobia 
M lie 1l (ill the Antirmy of 1i)*<cripti nts tom ) docs not wish, 
anil Tillemoiit (tom iii p 1189 ) does not dare, to follow them lha\e 
been fttrer lUatt the one and holder titan the other 

c ^ ictor Junior in Aurclian Eumcimis mentions Batartca, 


the arms of Aurclian Wc read of the punishment 
of Lyons,? but there is not any mention of the re- 
wards of Autnn Such, indeed, is the policy of 
civil war severely to remember injuries, and to 
forget the most important serv ices Rev enge is pro- 
fitable, gratitadc is expensive 

Aurelian had no sooner secured the a D <>72 
person and provinces of Tetncus, than 
he turned his arms against Zcnobia, 
the celebrated queen of Palmyra and the east 
Modem Europe has produced several illustnous 
women who have sustained with glory the weight of 
empire , nor is our own age destitute of such dis- 
tinguished characters But if we except the doubt- 
ful achievements of Semiramis, Zenobia is perhaps 
the only female a hose supenor genius broke through 
the servile indolence imposed on her sex by the cli- 
mate and manners of Asia’’ She claimed her 
descent from the Macedonian kings of Egypt, 
equalled in beauty her ancestor Cleopatra, and hir 
surpassed that princess in chastity* and valour 
Zcnobia was esteemed the most lovely her beauty and 
as well as the most heroic of her sex learnmi, , 
She was of a dark complexion (for, in speaking of a 
lady, these trifles become important) Her teeth 
were of a pearly whiteness, and her large black 
eyes sparkled with uncommon fire, tempered by the 
most attractive sweetness Her voice was strong 
and harmonious Her manly understanding was 
strengthened and adorned by study She was not 
Ignorant of the Latin tongue, but possessed in equal 
perfection the Greek, the Synac, and the Egyptian 
languages She had drawn up for her own use an 
epitome of oriental history, and familiarly com- 
pared the beauties of Homer and Plato under the 
tnition of the sublime Longinus 

This accomplished woman gave her ^ 

^ ^ ncr Talour 

hand to Odenathus, who, from a pri- 
vate station, raised himself to the dominion of the 
East She soon became the friend and companion 
of a hero In the intervals of war, Odenathus pas- 
sionately delighted m the exercise of hunting , he 
pursued with ardour the wild beasts of the desert, 
lions, panthers, and bears , and the ardour of Ze- 
nobia in that dangerous amusement a as not inferior 
to his own She had inured her constitution to 
fatigue, disdained the use of a covered carnage, 
generally appeared on horseback in a military habit, 
and sometimes marched several miles on foot at the 
head of the troops The snccess of Odenathns was 
in a great measure ascribed to her incomparable 
prudence and fortitude Their splendid victoncs 
over the great king, whom they twice pursued as far 
as the gates of Ctesiphon, laid the foundations of 
their united fame and power The armies which 

enme critics, vithont any rrison, would fun alter the word to B(U 
gaudica t Eumeii in Vet Paiicgjr a 

g V'opi<cus in Ilist Aianst p 216 Aiituii nan not restored till the 
ri 1^ of Diocletian See Lumeniiis dc restauraiidin scholin 

li Almost ever) thin;; that is said of the manners of Odenathus and 
Zcnobia is taken from their lires lu the Augustan History, ti} Tre 
bclliiis Pnllio seep 192,103 

1 She never admitted her husband s cniliraces but for the sake of 
posterity If licr holies were baHIcd, in the ensuiii„ monf/i she reitc 
rated the experiment 
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the} commanded, and the pro\inces which tlicjbad 
saved, acknowledged not any other sovereigns than 
their invincible chiefs. The senate and people of 
Rome revered a stranger who had avenged their 
captive emperor and even the insensible son of 
Talenan accepted Odcnathns for his legitimate 
colleague. 

rertsrt* After a successful expedition against 

ujfctDSaads the Gotfaic plunderers of .isia. the 

* 

Palmvrenian prince returned to the 
ci^ of Emesa in Syna Invincible m war he was 
there cut off by domestic treason and his favonnte 
amnsement of hunting was the cause, or at least the 
occasion of his death ^ His nephew, Mmonins, 
presumed to dart his jav clin before that ofhis uncle; 
and though admonished of his error, repeated the 
sameinsolence As a monarch and as a sportsman, 
Odcnathns was provoked, took au aj his horse a 
mark of ignominy among the harbanans. and chas- 
tised the rash youth by a short confinement The 
offence was soon forgot, hut the pnnishment was 
remembered , and ilTonius, with a few dating as- 
sociates, assassinated his nnclc in the midst of a 
great entertainment Herod, the <ton of Odcnathns 
though not of Zenohia, a ronng man of a soft and 
eBerainate temper ’ was killed with his father Bat 
« Msconins obtained only the pleasure of rei enge by 
this bloody deed. He had scarcely time to assume 
the title of Angnstos before he was sacrificed by 
iScnohia to the memoir of her husband = 
sesd ^ assistance of Lis most 

i^^^* a=d faithful friends she immediately filled 

the vacant throne and goiernedwitb 
manly counsels Palmyia, Syna and the East, 
above five years By the dc.ath of Odcnathns that 
anthonty was at an end which the senate had 
granted him only as a personal distinction , hut his 
martial widow, disdaining both the senate and Gal- 
Iienus, obliged one of the Romm generab, who was 
sent against her, to retreat into Europe, with the 
loss of Ins army and his reputation * Instead of 
the little passions winch so frequently perplex a 
female reign, the steady administration of Zcnobia 
was guided by the most jadicious maxims of policy 
If it was expedient to pardon, she could calm her 
resentment; if it was necessaiy to punish, she 
could impose silence on the voice of pity. Her 
strict economy was accused of avance, yet on 
every proper occasion she appeared magnificent 
and liberal The neighbounng states of Arabia. 
Armenia, and Persia, dreaded her enmity, and 
solicited her alliance. To the dominions of Ode- 
nathns, which extended from the Enphrates to the 


frontiers of Bithynia, his widow added the inbcnt- 
ance of her ancestors, the popnloos and fertile 
kingdom of Egypt The emperor Clandins acknow- 
ledged her ment. and was content, that, while he 
pnisned the Gothic war she shonld assert the 
digni^ of the empire in the east.® The condnet, 
howeier, of Zenohia was attended with some am- 
biguity , nor IS it unlikely that she had conceived 
the design of erecting an independent and hostile 
monarchy. She blended with the popalar manners 
of Roman princes the stately pomp of the courts 
of .Asia, and exacted from her snbjccts the same 
adoiution that was paid to the sncce«sors of Cyrns 
She bestowed on her three sons? a Latin education 
and often showed them to the troops adorned with 
the imperial pnrple For herself she reserved the 
diadem with the splendid but doubtfnl title of 
Queen of the East. 

When Anrclian passed over into 

, , ^ , Tb“ «xn<^ition 

Asia, against an adversely whose sex of ti.'r’iin 
alone could render her an object of ■* ® 
contempt, his presence restored obedience to the 
province of Bithyma, already shaken by the arms 
and intrigues of Zenobia s Ad\ ancing at the head 
of his legions, he accepted the snbmission of Ancy- 
ra, and was admitted into Tyana, after an obstinate 
siege, by the help of a perfidious citizen The 
generous though fierce temper of Anrelian aban- 
I doned the traitor to the rage of the soldiers * a 
1 superstitions reverence induced him to treat with 
lenity the countrymen of Apollonius the philoso- 
pher.*^ Antioch was deserted on his approach, till 
the emperor, by bis salutary edicts, recalled the 
fugitives, and granted a general pardon to all who, 
from necessity ratlier than choice, had been engaged 
in the scmcc of the Palmvrenian qneen The nn- 
cxpectcd mildncssof such a rondnet reconciled the 
minds of the Synans, and, as far as the gates of 
Emesa, the wishes of the people seconded the ter- 
ror of his arms * 

Zcnobia would bare ill deserved her . 

reputation, had she indolenih permit- pj’—r- 

ted the emperor of the west to ap- Uiiw of 
proacli within an hundred miles of her ‘*^*’*='* 
capital The fate of tlie east was decided in two 
great battles ; so similar in almost cieiy cirenm- 
stance, that we can scarcely distinguish them from 
each other, except by observing that the first was 
fought near Antioch,* and the second near Emesa 
In both tlic queen of Palmyra animated the armies 
by her presence, and devolved the execution of her 
orders on Zabdas, who hid already signalized his 
railitaiT talents by the conquest of Egypt. The 


^ H **_ t p. IPi 1S3 Zo- r-a. L 1 . p SS. J 

^ '>^Ve.tbeoJV-<eoijro,H*paioe(^. , c 

1 Odts ILa* oleo vat bio fwj «•« ^ of « 

p ewsj ef psai* l-rt, wbtb be .«eiTfd » th i=5n 

B s.^ r^-T co-iy coat fcs-e bta as cn Ztzot,^ zs if . 

la Jjt. lar<* s 
ft ^jrust- p Igo 18J 

« S-i a A'’Sr‘’ p ISS. Ann.- ah* tjjJm'nr to kr- ie5-i 
i=c S' roosjeal Ztx bl.» Li p 3? -S'* 
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China, all remarkable by tlicir ncli or singular 
dresses, displajed Ibe fame and poner of the 
Homan emperor, ^rbo exposed likewise to the 
public \icw the presents that he had received, and 
particular!} a great number of crowns of gold, tlic 
olfcrings of grateful cities The victories of Aure- 
Iian were attested b} the long tram of captives who 
rcluctanti} attended his triumph, Goths, Vandals, 
Sarmatians, Alemanni, Franks, Gauls, Syrians, and 
Egyptians Each people was distinguished by its 
peculiar inscription, and the title of Amazons was 
bestowed on ten martial heroines of the Gothic 
nation who had been taken in arms* But eveiy 
C}e, disregarding the crowd of captives, was fixed 
on the emperor Tetnens, and the queen of the 
east The former, as well as his son, whom be 
' bad created Augustus, was dressed in Gallic 
trowsers,*' a saffron tunic, and robe of purple The 
beauteous figure of Zenobia was confined by fetters 
of gold, a slave supported the gold cbaiu which 
encircled her neck, and she almost fainted under 
the intolerable weight of jewels She preceded on 
foot the magnificent chariot in which she once 
hoped to enter the gates of Rome It was followed 
b} two otlier chariots, still more sumptuous, of 
Odenathus and of the Persian monarch The 
triumphal car of Aurelian (it had formerly been j 
used by a Gothic king) was drawn, on this me- I 
morable occasion, either by four stags or by four 
elephants ' The most illustrious of the senate, the 
people, and the army, closed the solemn proces- 
sion Unfeigned jO}, wonder, and gratitude, 
swelled the acclamations of the multitude , but the 
satisfaction of the senate was clouded by the ap- 
pearance of Tetnens , nor could they suppress a 
rising murmur, that the haughty emperor should 
thus expose to public ignominy the person of a 
Homan and a magistrate “ 

n„ ir«itn.ntof however, in the treatment of his 

Tetneujanaze unfortunate nvals, Aurelian might in- 
dulgc his pnde, he behaved towards 
them with a generous clemency, which was sel- 
dom exercised by the ancient conquerors Pnnccs 
who, without success, had defended their throne or 
freedom, were frequently strangled in prison, as 
soon as the triumphal pomp ascended the capitol 
These usurpers, whom their defeat had convicted of 
the crime of treason, were permitted to spend their 
lives in aflluence and honourable repose The em- 
peror presented Zenobia with an elegant villa at 
Tibur, or Tivoli, about twenty miles from the capi- 

I Amon;; barbarous Dition% tromen Ivive oflen combated by the side 
of their hu«band«. But it is ntmost impossible tliat a society of Ama. 
zons ^hiiiild c*er liare existed either jn the old or oeir irorJd 

k The u«c of iracc^r, breeches or trow«ers was still considered in 
Italv as a Gallic and barbarian fashion Tin* Roman*, however lutl 
maoe great adranccs toward* it To incircle the leg* and thiglis with 
facte or band* was understood in ttie tune of Fompev and Horace, 
to l>e a proof of ill hnlth and effeminacy In tlie n^e of Trajan, tbe 
co*tom wa* confined to the rich and Tuxnriou It trradu^h was 
adopted by the meanest of ttie people bee a ler} airious note of 
CisanlMiii ad Sneton m August, c 

1 Mo*t proliablv the former the latter pocn on the medal* of Aure 
Itan otil^ denote (according to (he (earned Cardinal >um*) an oriental 
vicinri 

m iheexprtHMonof Ca1p1itimiu*(rcIog i &0) Nullosducetcopffra 
tniimplKir, u apphed to Rome, contains a ver> manife*! allusioti and 
censure 


tal , the Sy nan queen insensibly sunk into a Homan 
matron, her daughters married into noble families, 
and her race was not yet extinct in the fifth cen- 
tury “ Tetneus and bis son were reinstated in 
their rank and fortunes They erected on the 
Cmlian hill a magnificent palace, and as soon as it 
was finished, invited Aurelian to supper On his 
entrance, be was agreeably surprised w itb a picture 
which represented tbeir singular history They 
were delineated oiTcnug to the emperor a civic 
crown and the sceptre of Gaol, and again receiving 
at bis bands the ornaments of the senatorial dignity 
The father was aftenrards invested with the govern- 
ment of Lucania,*’ and Aurelian, who soon ad- 
mitted the abdicated monarch to his friendship and 
conversation, familiarly asked him, Whether it were 
not more desirable to administer a province of 
Italy, than to reign beyond the Alps^ The son 
long continued a respectable memberof tbe senate , 
nor was there any of the Homan nobility more 
esteemed by Aurelian, as well as by his succes- 
sors p 

So long and so vanons was tbe pomp h„ magnificence 
of Anrelian's tnumpb, that although it devotion 
opened with the dawn of day, tbe slow majesty of 
the procession ascended not the capitol before the 
ninth hour , and it was already dark when tbe em- 
peror returned to the palace The festival was 
protracted by theatrical representations, the games 
of the circQS, the hunting of wild beasts, combats 
of gladiators, and naval engagements Liberal 
donativ es were distributed to the army and people, 
and sev eral institutions, agreeable or beneficial to 
the city, contributed to perpetuate the gloiy of 
' Aurelian A considerable portion of Ins onental 
spoils was consecrated to the gods of Home , the 
capitol, and every other temple, glittered with tlie 
olTenngs of his ostentations piety , and tbe temple 
of the sun alone received above fifteen thousand 
pounds of gold i This last was a magnificent 
structure, erected by the emperor on the side of the 
Quirinal bill, and dedicated, soon after the triumph, 
to that deity whom Aurelian adored as the parent 
of bis life and fortunes His mother had been an 
inferior pnestess in a chapel of the sun , a peculiar 
devotion to tbe god of light, was a sentiment winch 
Uic fortunate peasant imbibed in Ins infancy , and 
every step of bis elevation, every victory of bis 
reign, fortified superstition by gratitude ’’ 

The arms of Aurelian had van— ue ^uppreweif e 
quishcd the foreign and domestic foes 

B Vopivciis ID Hi«f. AuKUvt P 109 Ilieronvni in Qiron Provpcr 
in Chron Baronius siippo«*s that Zenobius, bishop of Florence id the 
time of SL Ambrose, wasofher family 
0 Vopi c in Hist Au^rust. p 22*2. Ciiiropiu* tx IX ^ ictar 
Junior But Potlio m IIisUAu^st p 19C eajs Uiat Tetneus xras 
made corrector of all Ital^ 

P Hist AUpiist p ^ 

q > Dpiscus in Hi*L August. 222. Zo*imiis, 1 i p 56 He pliced 
in it the imipc* of Belus and of the «un, which he had bmUeht from 
Palmyra It was dedicated in Uie fourth )ear ofliis rei,.ii (Fiiseh 
in Chron ) but was most assuredly begun immedtateU on his ac 
cession 

r *?ee in the Augustan IIi*lor>, p 210 the omens of In* fortune 
His devotion to the sun appear* in his Utters, on hi* mod'll* *iiid is 
mentioned in the Csesars of Julian Commentaire de bpatilieima p 
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oftLe repnblic. We are as'?ared, that, hy his sala- 
tetr ngoar, cnmes and factions, mischicToas arts 
ard pemiaons connivance, the luxuriant growth of 
a feeble and opprcsavegoremnient, were eradicat- 
ed tl^roaghout the Roman world.* But if we at- 
tentivelj reiiect hov- much swifter is the progress of 
conxtptiou than its cure, and if wc remember that 
the years abandoned to public disorders exceeded 
the months allotted to tbc martial reign of Aorclian, 
wc most confess that a few short intervals of peace 
were insuCicicnt for the ardnous work of reforma- 
tion Even his attempt to restore the integrity of 
the coin, was oppose*! hj a foTnidablc insorrection 
The emperors vexation breaks out in one of hts 
pniatc letters : “ Surely.” says he, “ the gods have 
decreed that my life should be a perpetual war- 
fare. A sedition within the walls has just now 
given hirth to a vrry serious civil war- The work- 
men of the mint, at the instigation of Fehcissimus 
a slaie to whom I had Intrnsted an employment in 
the Snances, have risen in rebellion They are at 
lenzth suppressed , but seven thousand of my sol- 
die’s have been slain in the contest, of those troops 
whose ordinary station is in Dacia, and the camps 
along the Danube ”* Other writers, who confirm 
the same fact, add hi cwise, that it happened soon 
afver Aurelian's triumph ; that the decisive engage- 
ment was fought on the Csr Iian hill , that the work- 
men of the mint had adulterated the coin , and that 
the emperor restored the public credit, by deliver- 
ing out good money in exchange for the bad, which 
the people was commanded to faring into the trea- 
suiy.* 

oiiv-nt-tM might content ourselves with 

w'’ >t- relating this cxtraordinaty transaction, 

hut we cannot dissemble bow much in its present 
form it appears to us inconsistent and incredible. 
The debasement of the coin is indeed well suited 
to the administration of Gillienus , nor is it un- 
likely that the instruments of the corruption might 
dread the in‘’exib1e justice of .Aurelian But the 
guilt, as well as the profit, must have been confined 
to a few ; I'or is it easy to conceive by wbat arts 
they could arm a people whom they had injured 
against a monarch whom they had betrayed- We 
might naturally expect- that sneh miscreants sfaonld 
have shared the public detestation with the in- 
formers and tbc otl er ministers of oppression ; and 
that the reforeiation of the com shonld have been 
an action eqaaUr popular with the destruction of 
those obsolete accounts, which by the cmpcroi^s 
order were burnt in the forum of Trajan * In an 
age ivhen the pnnciples of commeree were so im- 
perfectly understood, the most desirable end might 
perhaps be effected by harsh and injudicious means , 
hat a temporary gnevance of sneh a nature can i 
scarcely excite and support a serious civil war ! 

« Wf v-nr intTfi. Ae^csS. p 221 i 

* p 222. t 2 .l 1 HiitH Jbss. '• 

rte-ttr Oit rvat ani D^iewi ^ i 

« A'-axjt I i-p 05 ErrrepCT .x-K Ac*eLTf't- j 

* H rt. p 222. A=*a. V ynr-^ < 

r II An* siiTt tto-i t~rz Ts—^U W;* Vof *. j 

r=* £»ia t* ie- Hat Ac^rat. f 2„ 1 
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The repetition of intolerable taxes. Imposed either 
on the land or on the necessaries of life, may at 
last provoke those who will not, or who cannot, re- 
linquish their conntiy- But the case is far other- 
wise in every operation which by whatsoever ex- 
pedients, restores the just value of money. The 
trancicnt evil is <oon obliterated by the permanent 
benefit, the loss is diiided among mulPtudes , and 
if a few wealthy individuals expenence a sensible 
diminution of treasure, with their nehes, they at 
the same time lose the degree of weight and im- 
portance w hich they derived from the possession of 
them However Aurelian might choose to disguise 
the real cause of the insurrection, his reformation 
of the coin could only furnish a faint pretence to a 
party already powerful and discontented Rome, 
though deprived of freedom, was distracted by 
faction The people, towards whom the emperor, 
himself a plebeian, always expressed a peculiar 
fondness, hied in perpetnal dissension with the 
senate, the eqne^tnan order, and the pnetonan 
guards ^ Nothing less than the firm thongb secret 
conspiracy of those orders, of the anthonty of the 
first, the wealth of the second, and the amis of the 
third, could have displayed a strength capable of 
contending in battle with the veteran legions of the 
Danube, which, under the conduct of a martial 
sovereign, had achieved the conqnest of the west 
ard of the east- 

Whattver was the cause or the ob- of An. 

jeet of this rebellion, imputed with so rf4a 
little probability to the workmen of the mint, .Anre- 
lian nsed bis victory with unrelenting rigour.* He 
was naturally of a severe disposition .A peasant 
and a soldier, his nerves yielded not easily to the 
impressions of sympathy, and he could sustain 
without emotion the sight of tortures and deatli. 
Trained from his earliest yonth m the excrese of 
arms be set too small a value on tbc life of a 
citiren, chastised by military execution the slightest 
offences, and transferred the stern discipline of the 
camp into the cml administration of the laws 
His love of justice often became a blind and furious 
passion ; and whenever he deemed his own or the 
public safety endangered, be disregarded the rnlcs 
of evidence, and tbe proportion of pnnisbments 
The unprovoked rebellion with which tbe Romans 
rewarded bis services, exasperated his haughty 
«pinL The noblest families of tbe capital were 
involved in the guilt or suspicion of this dark con- 
spiracy -A hasty spirit of revenge urged the 
bloody prosecution, and it proved fatal to one of 
the nephews of the emperor. The cxcculioncrs ( if 
wc may use the expression of a contemporary poet) 
were fatigued, the pnsons were cro’’'ded, and the 
unhappy senate lamentetl tnc death or absence of 
its most illnstrions members-* Nor was the pnde 

* 13 H Aujnsst. p 222. tw» EoWop 

tx. It Zuf'zsj O I. p -Of r-lF I-ie «*o2lo'* and p!;ic«s 
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bis age and infirmities to sueceed the martial vigour 
of Aurelian “ Are these limbs, conscript fathers, 
fitted to sustain the weight of armour, or to practise 
the exercises of the camp ^ The vanct} of climates, 
and the hardsliips of a military life, would soon 
oppress a feeble constitution, which subsists only 
hy the most tender management My exhausted 
strength scarcely enables me to discharge the duty 
of a senator, lion insufficient nould it prove to the 
arduous labours of war and government ' Can you 
hope, that the legions will respect a weak old man, 
whose days have been spent in the shade of peace 
and retirement ^ Can yon desire that I should ever 
find reason to regret the favourable opinion of the 
senate 

aiidnccepts The reluctance of Tacitus, and it 

the purple might possibly he sincere, was encoun- 
tered by the affectionate obstinacy of the senate 
Five hundred voices repeated at once, in eloquent 
confusion, that the greatest of the Roman princes, 
Numa, Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines, had 
ascended the throne in a very advanced season of 
life , that the mind, not the body, a sovereign, not a 
soldier, was the objeet of their choice , and that tliey 
expected from him no more than to guide by his 
wisdom the valour of the legions These pressing 
though tumultuary instances were seconded by a 
more regular oration of Metius Falconius, the next 
on the consular bench to Tacitus himself He re- 
minded the assembly of the evils which Rome had 
endured from the vices of headstrong and capricious 
youths, congratulated them on the election of a vir- 
tuons and expcnenced senator, and, with a manly, 
though perhaps a selfish, freedom, exhorted Tacitus 
to remember the reasons of his elevation, and to seek 
a successor, not in his own family, but in the re- 
public The speech of Falconius was enforced by 
a general acclamation The emperor elect submit- 
ted to the autlionty of his country , and received the 
voluntary homage of his equals The judgment of 
the senate was confirmed by the consent of the 
Roman people, and of the prmtonan guards * 
AuUiorityorttie Thc administration of Tacitus was 
senate jjqj unworthy of his life and prin- 
ciples A grateful servant of the senate, he con- 
sidered that national council as thc author, and 
himself as thc subject, of the laws *" He studied to 
heal the wounds which imperial pride, civil discord, 
and military violence, had inflicted on the constitu- 
tion, and to restore, at least, the image of the 
ancient republic, as it had been preserved by the 
policy of Augustus, and the virtues of Trajan and 
thc Antonines It may not be useless to recapitu- 
late some of the most important prerogatives which 
thc senate appeared to have regained by the election 
of Tacitus " 1 To invest one of their body , under 

Ic V opiseu* in Hist August, p S2T 

1 Hitt Aocust p 228 Tacitus addressed tlie prstomns bv the 
aypellstion of sanclustmi miltles, and ttie people by that of taerntu 
iimi Ottiritn j 

m In Ins msnnmissinns he nerer exceeded the number of an him i 
drid, as limited b\ the Cainiiim law which was enacted under | 
Augustus, and at Ungth re|icaled bv Justinian bee Casaiibon ad I 
locum V opisci I 


the title of emperor, with the general command of 
the armies, and the government of the frontier , 
provinces 2 To determine the list, or, as it was 
then styled thc college of consuls They were 
twelve in number, who, in successive pairs, each, 
during the space of two months, filled the year, and 
represented the dignity of that ancient office The 
authority of the senate, in the nomination of the 
consuls, was exercised writh such independent free- 
dom, that no regard was paid to an irregular request 
of thc emperor in favour of his brother Flonanus 
“ Thc senate," exclaimed Tacitus, with the honest 
transport of a patriot, “ understand the character 
of a pnnee whom they hav c chosen ” 3 To appoint 
thc proconsuls and presidents of the provinces, and 
to confer on all the magistrates their civil jurisdic- 
tion 4 To receive appeals through thc interme- 
diate office of the praefect of the city from all thc 
tribunals of thc empire 5 To give force and va- 
lidity by' their decrees, to such as they should ap- 
prove of by the emperor's edicts 6 To these 
several branches of authonty we may add some 
inspection over the finances, since, even in the 
stem reign of Aurelian, it was in their power to 
divert a part of the revenue from thc public ser- 
vice “ 

Circular epistles were sent, without xheir loy ana 
delay, to all the pnncipal cities of the 
empire, Treves, Milan, Aquileia, Thcssalonica, 
Corinth, Athens, Antioch, Alexandria, and Car- 
thage, to claim their obedience, and to inform them 
of the happy revolution which had restored the 
Roman senate to its ancient dignity Two of these 
epistles are still extant We likewise possess two 
very singular fragments of the pnv ate' correspond- 
ence of the senators on this occasion They dis- 
cover the most excessive joy, and the most un- 
bounded hopes " Cast away your indolence," 
it IS thus that one of the senators addresses his 
friend, " emerge from your retirements of Bam and 
Putcoli Give yourself to the city, to the senate 
Rome flourishes, the whole republic llonnshes 
Thanks to the Roman army, to an army truly 
Roman , at length we have recovered our just au- 
tbonty, the end of all our desires We hear 
appeals, we appoint proconsuls, we create empe- 
rors, perhaps too we may restrain them — to the 
wise a word is sufficient "r These lofty expecta- 
tions were, however, soon disappointed , nor, 
indeed, was it possible that the armies and thc 
provinces should long obey the luxurious and un- 
vv arliko nobles of Rome On thc slightest touch, 
the unsupported fabric of their pndc and power fell 
to thc ground The expiring senate displayed a 
sudden lustre, blazed for a moment, and w as ex- 
tinguished for ever 

n See tbo lives of Tacitus, Flonanus and Probu* In tlic Augustan 
IfMtorj wc may be well assured, that whateser the soldier ga\e, llir 
senator had already giicn 

o Vopiscus in Hist An,.ust p 2IG The passage is perrccll) elcar 
jet botii Cisauhon and Salnia<ius iri<h to correct it 
P Vopiscus in Hist. August p 230 232, 233 Tlie semtors cele 
bnted the liappj restoration with hrcalomhs and public rejoicings 
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A.P 376 All that had }et passed at Rome 
Know}eJj^ci"by ulorc than a tlicatncal repre- 

the atioj scntation, unless it was ratified lij' the 
more siihstantial poucr of the legions Leaving 
the senators to enjoy their dream of freedom and 
ambition, Tacitus proceeded to the Thracian camp, 
and was there, bj the pnctorian pncfcct, presented 
to the assembled troops, as the pnnee whom they 
tlicmsehcs had demanded, and whom the senate 
had bestowed As soon as tlic pncfcct was silent, 
the emperor addressed himself to the soldiers with 
eloquence and propnetj He gratified their as ance 
by .1 liberal distribution of treasure, under the 
names of pay and donative He engaged their 
esteem by a spirited declaration, that although hiS 
age might disable him from the performance of 
miiitar} c\pIoits, his counsels should ncicr be un- 
worthy of a Roman general, the successor of the 
bra\c Aurelian s 

The Mam invade Whilst the dcccascd cmpcror w as 
Tan. preparations for a second cx- 

pcdition into the East, he had nego- 
ciated with the Alani, a Scythian people, who 
pitched their tents in the neighbourhood of the lake 
Moeotis Those barbarians, allured by presents 
and subsidies, had promised to invade Persia with 
a numerous body of light cav airy They w ere faith- 
ful to their engagements, but when they armed 
on the Roman frontier, Aurelian w as already dead i 
the design of the Persian war was at least sus- 
pended, and the generals, who, during their inter- 
regnum, c\crciscd a doubtful authority, were 
unprepared cither to receive or to oppose them 
Provoked by such treatment, which they consider- 
ed as trifling and perfidious, the Alani had recourse 
to Uieir own valour for tlieir payment and revenge , 
and as they moved with the usual swiftness of Tar- 
tars, they Imd soon spread themselves over the 
provinces of Pontus, Cappadocia, Cilicia, and Ga- 
latia The legions, who from the opposite shores 
of the Bosphorus could almost distinguish the 
flames of the cities and villages, impatiently urged 
their general to lead them against the invaders 
The conduct of Tacitus was suitable to his age and 
station. He convinced the barbarians of the faith, 
as well as of the power, of the empire Great 
numbers of the Alani, appeased by the punctual 
discharge of the engagements which Aurelian had 
contracted with them, relinquished their booty and 
captives, and quietly retreated to their own deserts, 
beyond the Phasis Against the remainder who 
refused peace, the Roman emperor waged, in per- 
son, a successful vvar Seconded by an army of 
brave and experienced veterans, in a few weeks he 
delivered the provinces of Asia from the terror of 
the Scythian invasion ^ 


But the glory and life of Tacitus p„ti, of therm 
were of short duration Transported, pi-ror Xavitus 
in the depth of winter, from the soft retirement of 
Campania to the foot of mount Caucasus, he sunk 
under the unaccustomed hardships of a military 
life The fatigues of the body were aggravated by 
the cares of the mind For a while, the angry and 
selfish passions of the soldiers had been suspended 
by the enthusiasm of public virtue They soon 
broke out with redoubled violence, and raged in 
the camp, and even in the tent, of the aged em- 
peror His mild and amiable character served 
only to inspire contempt, and he was incessantly 
tormented wntli factions which he could not assuage, 
and by demands which it was impossible to satisfy 
Whatever flattering expectations he bad conceived 
of reconciling the public disorders, Tacitus soon 
was convinced, that the licentiousness of the army 
disdained the feeble restraint of laws, and Ins last 
hour was hastened by anguish and disappointment 
It may be doubtful whether the soldiers imbrued 
their hands in the blood of this innocent prince * 
It IS certain that their insolence was ^ jj 
the cause of his death He expired at is 
Tyana in Cappadocia, after a reign of only six 
montlis and about twenty day s * 

The eyes of Tacitus were scarcely „ 
closed, before his brother Florianus d(St?or'iiu*bro 
showed himself unworthy to reign, by 
the hasty usurpation of the purple, without expect- 
ing the approbation of the senate The reverence 
for the Roman constitution, which yet influenced 
the camp and the provinces, was sufficiently strong 
to dispose them to censure, but not to provoke them 
to oppose, the precipitate ambition of Florianus 
The discontent would have evaporated in idle mur- 
murs, had not the general of the cast, the heroic 
.ProbuS, boldly declared himself the avenger of the 
senate The contest, however, w'as still unequal, 
nor could the most able leader, at the head of the 
cflcminatc troops of Egypt and Syria, encounter, 
witli any hopes of victory, the legions of Europe, 
whose irresistible strength appeared to support the 
brother of Tacitus But the fortune and activity of 
Probus triumphed over every obstacle The hardy 
veterans of his nval, accustomed to cold climates, 
sickened and consumed away in the sultry heats of 
Cilicia, where the summer proved remarkably un- 
wholesome Their numbers were diminished by 
frequent desertion, the passes of tlie mountains 
were feebly defended. Tarsus opened its gates, 
and the soldiers of Flonanus, when they had per- 
mitted him to enjoy the imperial title about three 
montlis, delivered the empire from civil vvar by 
the easy sacrifice of a pnnee whom 
they despised “ “ ^ 


q IIi«t August p 22S 

T Vopiscu; in llist AiigUbt p 230 Zosimusl i p 57 7onaras 
I xiii p 636 Two |iissar,csiD llie life of Probus (n 236 238) con* 
vince inc, that Ibtsc bcythian invaders of Pontus vrere Alini If we 

njaj lielicvc /ovitnus (I i p 68) pionauus pursued them as far as the 
Silt ™n “lOD*"”’ ® ana 
» Lutrojiius and Aurclius Victor only aaj that he died , Victor 
K 


Junior adds that it ivaq of a fevtr Zosimiis md Zonaras nOirm, that 
he wav killed by the loldiers Vonivcus mentions both accounts, 
md setms to hesitate Yet surely these jarring opinions are eavilv 
rcconeilcd •' 

t According to the two Victors, he reigned exactly two hundred 
days 

» Ifist August p S31 Zosimnv, 1 i p S8 an Zonarvv, I xii p 
637 Aurelius Victor saj«^ that Probus assumed the empire in Illj n 
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nnd carries his 


Since the expedition of Maximin, 
arms'intiT Gerl tlie Koman gcnerals had confined their 
ambition to a defensive war against 
the nations of Germany, who perpetually pressed 
on the frontiers of the empire The more danng 
Probus pursued his Gallic victoncs, passed the 
Rhine, and displaced his invincible eagles on the 
banks of the Elbe and the Nccker He was fully 
convinced that nothing could reconcile the minds 
of the barbarians to peace, unless they experienced 
in their own country the calamities of war Ger- 
many, exhausted by the ill success of the last emi- 
gration, was astonished by his presence Nine of 
the most considerable princes repaired to his camp, 
and fell prostrate at his feel Such a treaty w as 
liumbl} received by the Germans, as it pleased the 
conqueror to dictate He exacted a strict restitution 
of the cfiects and captives which they had carried 
away from the provinces , and obliged tbeir own 
magistrates to punish the more obstinate robbers 
who presumed to detain any part of the spoil A 
considerable tnbute of corn, cattle, and horses, the 
only wealth of barbanans, was reserved for the use 
of the garnsons which Probus established on the 
limits of their territory He ev en entertained some 
thoughts of compelling the Germans to relinquish 
the exercise of arms, and to trust their difierences 
to the justice, tbeir safety to the power, of Rome 
To accomplish these salutary ends, the constant 
residence of an impcnal governor, supported by a 
numerous armj , was indispensably requisite Pro- 
bus therefore judged it more expedient to defer the 
execution of so great a design , which was indeed 
rather of specious than solid utility ' Had Germany 
been reduced into the state of a province, the 
Romans, with immense labour and expense, would 
have acquired onlj a more extensive boundary to 
defend against the fiercer and more active barba- 
nans of Scythia 

_ . ,, Instead of reducing the warlike 

from tiic Rhine natives of Germany to the condition 
to Utc Danube. 5^^,J^;gts, Probus Contented himself 
with the bumble expedient of raising a bulwark 
against their inroads The country, which now 
forms the circle of Swabia, bad been left desert in 
the age of Augustus by the emigration of its ancient 
inhabitants * The fertility of the soil soon attracted 
a new colony from the adjacent provinces of Gaul 
Crowds of adventurers, of a roving temper and of 
desperate fortunes, occupied the doubtful posses- 
sion, and acknowledged, by the payment of tidies, 
the majesty of the empire ‘ To protect these new 
subjects, a line of frontier garrisons was gradually 
extended from the Rhine to the Danube About 


the reign of Hadrian, when that mode of defence 
began to be practised, these garrisons were con- 
nected and covered by a strong entrenchment of 
trees and palisades In the place of so rude a bul- 
wark, the emperor Probus constructed a stone wall 
of a considerable height, and strengthened it by 
towers at conv enient distances From the neigh- 
bourhood of Newstadtand Ratisbon on the Danube, 
it stretched across lulls, valleys, rivers, and mo- 
rasses, as far asthe Wimpsen on the Necker, and at 
length terminated on the banks of the Rhine, after 
a winding course of near two hundred miles 
This important barrier, uniting the two mighty 
streams that protected the provinces of Europe, 
seemed to fill up the vaeant spaee through vvhieh 
the barbanans, and particularly the Alemanni, could 
penetrate with the greatest facility into the heart of 
the empire But the experience of the world, from 
China to Britain, has exposed the vain attempt of 
fortifying any extensive tract of country * An active 
enemy, who can select and vary his points of at- 
tack, must, in the end, discover some feeble spot, or 
some unguarded moment The strengtii, as well as 
the attention, of the defenders is divided , and such 
arc the blind clTects of terror on the firmest troops, 
that a line broken in a single place is almost in- 
stantly deserted The fate of the wall which Pro- 
bus erected, maj confirm the general observation 
Within a few years after his death, it was over- 
thrown by the Alemanni Its scattered ruins, uni- 
versally ascribed to the power of the Dmmon, now 
serve only to excite the wonder of the Swabian 
peasant 

Among the useful conditions of , , . , , 

peace imposed by Probus on the van- settlement of the 
qnished nations of Germany, was the 
obligation of supplying the Roman army with six- 
teen thousand recruits, the bravest and most robust 
of tbeir youth The emperor dispersed them through 
all the provinces, and distributed this dangerous 
reinforcement in small bands, of fifty or sixty each, 
among the national troops , judiciously observing, 
that the aid which the republic derived from the 
barbanans, should be felt but not seen y Their aid 
was now become necessary The feeble elegance of 
Italy and the internal provinces could no longer 
support the weight of arms The hardy frontier of 
the Rhine and Danube still produced minds and 
bodies equal to the labours of the camp , but a per- 
petual senes of wars had gradually diminished their 
numbers The infrequency of marnage, and the 
ruin of agriculture, allectcd the principles of popu- 
lation, and not only destroyed the strength of the 
present, but intercepted the hope of future genera- 


T Hist. August p 23S, S39 Vopiscus quotes a letter from the 
emperor lo the senate in which he mentions his design of reducing 
Germany into a ptorince 

• Stralio I Til According to Velleins'PaterculiK, (ii t08)Maroho- 
duUR ted hi« Marcomanni into Bohemia Cluierius (German Antiq 
III 8 ) proi es tliat it was horn Swabia 
1 These settlei^ from the |i3}ment of tiUiei^ were denominated 
Droifflnles Tacit C^rmania. c 29 
u See notes de I Ablie de li Bleteric a la Germanic dcTheite p 183 
ills acronnt of the wall is chiefly borrowed (as he says himself) from 
the jiuntta Jlluilrata ofSchcepnin 


X See Recherches sur tes Chinois et les Dgyntiens, tom ii p 81 — 
103. The anonymous author is well acquainted with the globe m 
general and with Germany in particular with regard to the latter, he 
quotes a work of hi Hanselmao , but he Tcems to confound the wall 
of ProhUT, designed against the Alemanni sritb the fortification of 
thehlatliaci coii^trncted in the neighbourhood of Frankfort against 
the Calti , 

r He distribnted about fifl} or wzty barbarians to a Aitnerut, as it 
iras then called a corps, with whose established number we are not 
exacti} acquainted. 
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tions The msdom of Probus embraced a great 
and beneficial plan of rcplenisbing the exhausted 
frontiers, by new colonics of captne or fugitue bar- 
barians, on uhoni he bestowed lands, cattle, instru- 
ments of bnsbandry , and ci eiy encouragement tint 
might engage them to educate a race of soldiers for 
Ibe scrMCC of the rcpnblic Into Britain, and most 
probably into Cambridgeshire,* he transported a 
considerable body of Vandals The impossibility 
of an escape reconciled them to their situation, and 
in the subsequent troubles of tliat island, they ap- 
prosed themselves the most faithful servants of the 
state • Great numbers of Franks and Gcpidic were 
settled on the banks of the Danube and Rhine A 
hundred thousand Bastama:, expelled from their 
own country, chcerrully accepted an establishment 
in Thrace, and soon imbibed the manners and senti- 
ments of Roman subjects ’’ But the expectations of 
Probus acre too often disappointed The impa- 
tience and idleness of the barbarians could ill brook 
the slow labours of agriculture Their unconquer- 
able love of freedom, nsing against despotism, pro- 
voked them into hasty rebellions, alike fatal to 
themselves and to the provinces,* nor could these 
artificial supplies, howev er repeated by snccecding 
emperors, restore the important limit of Gaul and 
Illyncuni to its ancient and native vigour 
Baring aitcrpn<c Of all tht barbarians who abandon- 
of the Franks, settlements, and disturbed 

the public tranquillity, a very small number returned 
to their own country For a short season they 
might wander in arms through the empire , but in 
the end they were surely destroyed by the power of 
a warlike emperor The successful rashness of a 
party of Franks was attended, however, with such 
memorable consequences, that it ought not to be 
passed unnoticed They had been established by 
Probus on the sea-coast of Fontus, with a vievv of 
strengthening the frontier against the inroads of the 
Alani A fleet stationed in one cf the harbours of 
the Euxine, fell into the hands of the Franks , and 
tlicy resolved, through unknown seas, to explore 
their way from the mouth of the Phasis to that of 
the Rhine They easily escaped through the Bos- 
phorus and the Hellespont, and cruising along the 
Mediterranean, indulged their appetite for revenge 
and plunder, by frequent descents on the unsus- 
pecting shores of Asia, Greece, and Africa The 
opulent city of Sy racuse, in whose port the navies 
of Athens and Carthage had formerly been sunk, i 
was sacked by a handful of barbarians, who massa- j 
cred the greatest part of the trembling inhabitants ! 
From the island of Sicily, the Franks proceeded to 
the columns of Hercules, trusted themselves to the 
ocean, coasted round Spam and Gaul, and steering 
their triumphant course through tlic British channel, 

but he speaks frao a 

body of Vap. 

Zo‘..m'l •’ i^ereprotaWj expelled U the GoHis 

j ' P e Hist jVueun n 240 

^ lantsjr Vet r 18 ZoMiniix 1 i p 6C " 

« V opiscos in Hut Angu^t. p 245. 240 TIk: unfortunate orator had 


at Icngtli finished their surpnsing voyage, by land- 
ing in safety on the Batavian or Fnsian shores * 
The example of their success, instructing their 
^ countrymen to conceive the advantages, and to 
despise the dangers, of the sea, pointed out to their 
enterprising spirit a new road to wealtli and glory 

Notwithstanding the vigilance and xievoit of Saiur. 
activity of Probus, it was almost ini-n“>“s>nvheEast, 
I possible that he could at once retain in obedience 
every part of his wide extended dominions The 
barbarians, who broke their chains, had seized the 
I favourable opportunity of a domestic war When 
the emperor marched to the relief of Gaol, he de- 
volved tlic command of the east on Saturmnus 
That general, a man of merit and experience, was 
driven into rebellion by tlic absence of bis sovereign, 
the levity of the Alexandrian people, the pressing 
instances of Ins fnends, and his ow n fears , but from 
the moment of his elevation, he never entertained a 
hope of empire, or c\ en of life “ Alas * ” be said, 

the rcpnblic has lost a useful servant, and the 
rashness of an hour has destroy ed the sen ices of 
many y cars You know not,” continued he, “ the 
misery of sovereign power, a sword is perpetnally 
suspended over our head We dread our very 
guards, vve distrust our companions The choice 
of action or of repose is no longer in our disposi- 
tion, nor IS there any age, or character, or conduct, 
that can protect us from the censure of envy In 
thus exalting me to the throne, you have doomed 
me to a life of cares, and to an untimely fate The 
only consolation which remains is, the assurance 
that I shall not fall alone ”* But as the former part 
of Ins prediction was venfied by the victory, so the 
latter was disappointed by the clemency, of Probus 
That amiable pnnee attempted even to save the 
unhappy S.vturmnus from the fury of the soldiers 
He bad more than once solicited the usurper him- 
self, to place some confidence in the 
mercy of a sov crcign w ho so highly ® 
esteemed his character, that he had pnnished, as a 
malicious informer, the first who related the impro- 
bable news of his defection* Saturmnus might, 
perhaps, have embraced the generous offer, had he 
not been restrained by the obstinate distrust of bis 
adherents Tlieir guilt was deeper, and tbcir hopes 
more sanguine, than those of their experienced 
leader 

The revoltofSatuminns was scarcely ^ 
extinguished m the east, before new of Bonosos and 
troubles were excited in the west, by ^*““*“* 
the rebellion of Bonosus and Proculus, in Gaul 
The most distinguished merit of those two officers, 
was their respectiv e prow css, of the one in the com- 
bats of Bacchus, of the other in those of Venus,® 
yet neither of them were destitute of courage and 


sUidted nicloric at Cartlnge and wts therefore more proIahIvaMoor 
(Zosim I I p CO ) than a Oaul, as V opi«cus calls him ^ 

f Tbniras I -cn p 638 

tt' ^ instance is recorded of flie progress of Procnins 

He had taken one hundred Sarmatian virpns The rest of the storv 
he must relate in his own language Ex liis uiu nocte deccra inn i 
omnes tameii, quod in me erat, mulictes intra dies qmndecim reddidc 
V'opiscus in Hist August p 24 a ’ leuium. 
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capacity, and both sustained, with honour, the 
august character nhich the fear of punishment had 
engaged them to assume, till they sunk at length 
beneath the superior genius of Probus He used 
the Tictory nitli Ins accustomed moderation, and 
spared the fortunes as ivcll as the Ii\cs of their 
innocent families ’’ 

A B SSI Probus had now sup- 

Tnuinphartiie pressed all the foreign and domestic 
emperor Probus gngnjjpg of gfatc His mild but 

steady administration confirmed the rc-establish- 
ment of the public tranquillity , nor whs there left 
in the provinces a hostile barbarian, a tyrant, or 
even a robber, to revive the memory of past dis- 
orders It was time that the emperor should re- visit 
Rome, and celebrate bis own glory and the general 
happiness The tnumph due to the valour of Pro- 
bus was conducted with a magnificence suitable to 
Ills fortune, and the people who had so lately ad- 
mired the trophies of Aurclian, gazed with equal 
pleasure on those of his heroic successor > We 
cannot, on this occasion, forget the desperate cou- 
rage of about fourscore gladiators, reserved with 
near six hundred others, for the inhuman sports of 
the amphitheatre Disdaining to shed their blood 
for the amusement of the populace, tlmy killed 
their keepers, broke from the place of their confine- 
ment, and filled the streets of Rome with blood and 
confusion After an obstinate resistance, they were 
overpowered and cut in pieces by the regular 
forces , but they obtained at least an honourable 
death, and the satisfaction of a just revenge 

The military discipline which reign- 
Ha discipline. camps of Probus, was less 

cruel tlian that of Aurclian, but it was equally ngid 
and exact The latter had punished the irregulari- 
ties of the soldiers with unrelenting seventy, the 
former prevented them by employing the legions in 
constant and useful labours When Probus com- 
manded in Egypt, he executed many considerable 
works for the splendour and benefit of that nch 
roiintiy The navigation of the Nile, so important 
to Rome itself, was improved , and temples, bridges, 
porticoes, and palaces, were constructed by the hands 
of the soldiers, who acted by turns as architects, as 
engineers, and as husbandmen ' It vVas reported of 
Hannibal, that, in order to preserve his troops from 
the dangerous temptations of idleness, he had 
obliged them to form large plantations of olive trees 
along the coast of Africa "* From a similar prin- 
ciple, Probus exercised his legions in covenng, w ith 
nch vineyards, the hills of Gaul and Pannonia, and 
two considerable spots arc described, which were 
entirely dug and planted by military labour " One 


*' t’fjenlii* who wa< a native of Albcnpic on the Genoc^ coavt, 
aimed two thniivand of hiv own flat c< Ilia ricim were etciI buttlic} 
wee aequirtd bj robberj It wai aflcrwetda a (ayinR of his familr, 
nee principesBibi plseere Vopiscus in Hist August 


p 217 
I lint August p 210 
1 Hist August p 230 
™ Aurel V Irtnr in Prob 


bZosim I 1 p 60. 


■ — Hut tbe poliry of n-innibai, unnoticed liy 

He left's aa irrrcnncilibie with tlie hiBtorv of his lift 
forts fire i',''.'',” '"neveirs old rttunied to it when he was 

^ lovthisannj in the decisive battle of Zama 




of these, known under the name of Mount Almo, 
was situated near Sirminm, the country where 
Probus was born, for which he ever retained a par- 
tial affection, and whose gratitude he endeavoured 
to secure, by converting into tillage a large and 
unhealthj tract of marshy ground An army thus 
employed, constituted perhaps the most useful, as 
well as the bravest, portion of Roman subjects 

Butin the prosecution of a favourite 
scheme, the best of men, satisfied with 
the rectitude of their intentions, arc subject to for- 
get the bounds of moderation , nor did Probus him- 
self sufficiently consult the patience and disposition 
of his fierce legionaries ^ The dangers of the mili- 
tary profession seem only to be compensated by a 
life of pleasure and idleness , but if tlie duties of 
the soldier are incessantly aggravated by the labours 
of the peasant, he will at last sink under the intole- 
rable burthen, or shake it off with indignation 
The imprudence of Probus is said to have inflamed 
the discontent of his troops More attentive to the 
interests of mankind than to tliose of the army, he 
expressed the vain hope, that, by the establishment 
of universal peace, he should soon abolish the ne- 
cessity of a standing army and mcrcenaiy force ^ 
The unguarded expression proved fatal to him In 
one of the hottest days of summer, as he severely 
urged the unwholesome labour of draining the 
marshes of Sirmium, the soldiers, impatient of fa- 
tigue, on a sudden threw down their tools, grasped 
their arms, and broke out into a funous mutiny 
The emperor, conscious of his danger, took refuge 
in a lofty tower, constructed for the purpose of sur- 
veying the progress of the work i The tower was 
instantly forced, and athousand swords a d ssi 
were plunged at once into the bosom of -August, 
the unfortunate Probus The rage of the troops sub- 
sided as soon as it had been gratified They then 
lamented their fatal rashness, forgot the seventy of 
the emperor whom they had massacred, and has- 
tened to perpetuate, by an honourable monument, 
the memory of his virtues and victories ' 

When the legions had indulged their Election madia 
grief and repentance for the death of ra't“®fCarus 
Probus, their unanimous consent declared Gurus, 
his pnetonan prmfcct, the most deserving of the 
imperial throne Every circumstance that relates 
to this pnnee appears of a mixed and doubtful 
nature He gloried in the title of Roman citucn , 
and affected to compare the punty of hts blood, w ith 
the foreign and even barbarous ongm of the pre- 
ceding emperors, jet the most inquisitive of Ins 
contemporaries, very far from admitting his claim, 
have variously deduced his own birth, or that of Ins 

" tJirt August p 240 Eutrop ix 17 Anrcl Victor in Prob 
Victor Junior lie revoked the prohiliition orDom(tnii» end ^nnted 
a general permission of pIanttng:viDestotheGaulfi,tiic Britons and llie 
rmnonians 

o Julian bestows a severe, and indeed excessncp cenmre on the ncfoiir 
of Probus, who, ns he thinks almost deserved his fate 

p Vopiscus in ni«t August p 241 lie hvishes on this idle hope a 
large stock of very foolish eloouencc 

q Turns ferrata. It seems to have been a movable tower, and cased 
with iron 

I V Pro1)u«,ctverc probuseitusest Victor omnium gentium Batbara 
r«ra vjctoretiani tyrannorum 
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parents, from Illyricum, from Gaol, or from Africa * 
Thougli a soldier, lie had received a learned edu- 
cation , though a senator, he was invested with the 
first dignity of the army , and in an age, when the 
cnil and military professions began to be irrecover- 
ably separated from each other, they were united 
in the person of Cams Notu ithstanding the severe 
justice which he cvcrciscd against tlie assassins of 
Frobus, to whose favour and esteem he was highly 
indebted, he could not escape the suspicion of being 
accessary to a deed from wiicnee he derived the 
principal advantage He enjoyed, at least before 
Ins elevation, an acknowledged character of virtue 
and abilities but his austere temper insensibly 
degenerated into morosencss and cruelty' , and the 
imperfect writers of bis life almost hesitate whether 
they shall not rank him in the number of Roman 
tyrants '» When Cams assumed the purple, he was 
about sixty y ears of age, and Iiis two sons, Cannus 
and Nnmcnan, had already attained the season of 
manhood * 

. The authority of the senate expired 
nfUiefcnateand ‘uitli Probus , nor vvas tlic rcpcntance 
people qJ- displayed by the same 

dutiful regard for the civil power, whieli they had 
testified after the unfortunate death of Aurclian 
The election of Carus vvas decided without expect- 
ing the approbation of the senate, and the new 
emperor contented himself with announcing, in a 
cold and stately epistle, that he had ascended the 
vacant throne A behaviour so very opposite to 
that of his amiable predecessor, afforded no favour- 
able presage of the new reign , and tlic Romans, 
deprived of power and freedom, asserted their pii- 
vilegc of licentious murmurs * The voice of con- 
gratulation and iiattcrj was not however silent, 
and we may still peruse, with pleasure and con- 
tempt, an eclogue, which was composed on the 
accession of the emperor Carus Two shepherds, 
avoiding the noontide heat, retire into the cave of 
Faunas On a spreading bcccii they discover some 
recent cliaractcrs The rural deity had desenbed, 
in prophetic verses, the felicity promised to the 
empire under the reign of so great a pnnee Fau- 
nas hails the approach of that licro, who, receiving 
on Ins shoulders the sinking weight of the Roman 
world, shall extinguish war and faction, and once 
again restore the innocence and security of the 
golden age • 

probable, that these 
marches into the clcgant trifles ncvcr reached the cars 
of a veteran general, who, with the 
consent of the legions, was preparing to execute 

bus may be conciliated lie was horn at 
lllj ricum confounded by Eutropius with the more famous city of tint 
name in Gaul IIis father roiclit he an African and Ina ninilii.r a niili 
Homan Cams himself avas cduS ,n Hm 
Animadversion adEuseh Siron p sTi ® Scahger. 

t T*robiis liad rc(|ucstc(l of tlio scniiUi *111 cciucfitfi^n hwa » 

X John Afalala, tom i p dOl ^'‘^fl>B<>nthorityofthati''nonint6reek 
He derives from CaVus, the cTty of a?rhm 

and tflc province of Cana, the fatter of which is mcntionedby nSni?’ 


the long suspended design of the Persian war 
■ Before liis departure for this distant expedition. 
Cams conferred on his two sons Cannus and Nu- 
menan, tho title of Cicsar, and investing the former 
with almost an equal share of the imperial power, 
directed the young pnnee, first to suppress some 
troubles which had ansen in Gaul, and afterwards 
‘ to fix the scat of his residence at Rome, and to 
assume the government of the western provinces’’ 
The safety of Illyricnm was confirmed by a me- 
morable defeat of the Sarmatians , sixteen thousand 
of those barbarians remained on the field of battle, 
and the number of captives amounted to twenty 
thousand The old emperor, animated with the 
fame and prospect of victory, pursued bis march, 
in tho midst of winter, tiirougli the countries of 
Thrace and Asia Minor, and at length, with his 
younger son Kumcnan, arrived on the confines of 
the Persian monarchy There, encamping on the 
summit of a lofty mountain, he pointed out to his 
troops the opulence and luxury of tlie enemy whom 
they were about to invade 
The successor of Artaxerxes, Va- A D S 83 
rancs or Baliram, though he had sub- ^ 0 , to'the 
dued the Segestans, one of tlic most sian ambassadors 
warlike nations of Upper Asia,® vvas alarmed at 
the approach of the Romans, and endeavoured to 
retard tlioir progress by a ncgociation of peace 
His ambassadors entered the camp about sunset, 
at the time when the troops were satisfying their 
hunger with a frugal repast The Peisians ex- 
pressed their desire of being introduced to the 
presence of the Roman emperor They were at 
length conducted to a soldier, who vvas seated on 
the grass A piece of stale bacon and a few hard 
pease composed his supper A coarse woollen 
garment of purple was the only circumstance that 
announced his dignity The conference vvas con- 
ducted with the same disregard of courtly elegance 
Carus, taking off a cap which he wore to conceal 
his baldness, assured the ambassadors, that, unless 
their master acknowledged the supenonty of Rome, 
he would speedily render Persia as naked of trees, 
as his own head was destitute of hair * Notwith- 
standing some traces of art and preparation, we 
may discover in this scene the manners of Carus, 
and the severe simplicity which the martial princes, 
who succeeded Gallicnus, had already restored in 
the Roman camps The ministers of the great 
king trembled and retired 
The threats of Carus were not with- jj,, 

I out effect He ravaged Mesopotamia, eximor 
I cut in pieces whatever opposed his 

T Hisl Aoi'ust p 2-19 Cvrns congratulated tlie senate, that one of 
their own order was made emperor ‘ 

V Hist Augutt p 242 

n See the first ceIo„ue of Calphurnius The design of it is nreferred 
by IVjntenelle to that of Virgil's Pollio See tom in p I48 * 
b Hist August p 353 Lntropms, ix 18 Pagi, Annvl 
c Agatliins, 1 iv p 135 We find one of his sayings m the Biblio. 
theque Oricntvle of M diferbelot "The definition of Imraa&itv 
locindcs all other virtues " ' 

d Svneslus tells tins story of Oirimis, and it is much more nntGral 
to nmltrstand it of Cams, than (as Peluins and Tillcmoiit choose to 
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passage, made liimself master of tlie great rities of 
Seleacia and Ctesiplion, (^\hIeb seemed to liavc 
surrendered witliout resistance,) and earned lus 
1 victonous arms bejond the Tigns ® He bad seized 
tbe favourable moment for an invasion The Per- 
sian councils wore distracted by domestic factions, 
and tbe greater part of tlieir forces were detained 
on tbe frontiers of India Rome and the east 
received witli transport tbe news of such important 
advantages Flattery and hope painted, in the 
mast lively colours, tbe fall of Persia, the conquest 
of Arabia, the submission of Egjpt, and a lasting 
dclivcranco from tbe inroads of the Scythian na- 
tions But the reign of Carus was destined to 
A D m «''-pt>se the vanitj of predictions They 
Dec as were scarcely uttered before they were 
contradicted by bis death , an event attended with 
such ambiguous circumstances, that it may be re- 
lated in a letter from his own secretary to the pne- 
fect of the city “ Carus,” sajs he, “ our dearest 
emperor, was confined by sickness to bis bed, when 
a furious tempest arose in the camp The darkness 
which overspread the sky was so thick, that we 
could no longer distinguish each other, and the 
incessant flashes of lightning took from us tbe 
knowledge of all that passed in the general con- 
fusion Immediately after the most violent clap of 
thunder, we heard a sudden cry, that the emperor 
was dead , and it soon appeared, that his chamber- 
lains, in a rage of grief, had set fire to the royal 
pavilion, a circumstance which gave rise to the 
report that Carus was killed by lightning But, as 
far as we have been able to investigate the truth, 
his death was the natural elTect of his disorder ”e 
He Is succeeded The vacancy of the throne was not 
^rinus ud Nu’ productiv 0 of any disturbance The 
menan ambition of the aspiring generals was 

checked by tlieir mutual fears, and young Nume- 
rian with lus absent brother Cannus were unani- 
mously acknowledged as Roman emperors The 
public expected that the successor of Carus would 
pursue lus father’s footsteps, and, w ithout allowing 
the Persians to recover from their consternation, 
would advance sword in hand to tbe palaces of 
Susa and Echatana But the legions, however 
strong in numbers and discipline, were dismayed 
by the most abject superstition Notwithstanding 
ill the arts that were practised to disguise the 
manner of the late emperor’s death, it was found 
impossible to remove the opinion of the multitude, 
and the power of opinion is irresistible Places or 
persons struck with lightning were considered by 
the ancients with pious horror, as singularly de- 
voted to the wrath of heaven * An oracle was re- 
membered, which marked the nv er Tigris as the 


in llist. August p 230 Lutropius, ix 18 The two 

f To the Persian victory of Carus I refer the iliilogiie of the J’/ulo 
ii" I has so long been an object of dispute amongthc learned 
mil inex| lain and jiKlify niy opinion, would require a ai««ertation 
*V't- **'»n } P 2o0 V ct Liitropiiis Fe«tus Tliifus, the two Vie 
, 1 .. . 1 ,^'^nniua Apolhnaris Sanccllns, and Zonaras, all aftribe 

the . Wh „f Caro, 

n 'cojicmesian Csncgeticoii r 71 &c 
I ^ and Ins commentators, on the word Senboniamm 


fatal boundary of the Roman arms The troops, 
terrified with the fate of Cams and with their own 
danger, called aloud on young Nunicrian to obey 
the will of the gods, and to lead tliem away from 
this inauspicious scene of w ar The feeble emperor 
was unable to subdue their obstinate prejudice, 
and the Persians wondered at the unexpected re- 
treat of a victorious enemy ^ 

The intelligence of the mysterious a d 384 
fate of the late emperor was soon car- Vices of Cannus 
ned from the frontiers of Persia to Rome , and the 
senate, as well as the provinces, congratulated the 
accession of the sons of Carus These fortunate 
youths were strangers, however, to that conscious 
superiority, either of birth or of ment, which can 
alone render the possession of a throne easy, and as 
it were natural Born and educated in a private 
station, the election of their father raised them at 
once to the rank of pnnees , and his death, which 
happened about sixteen months afterwards, left 
them the unexpected legacy of a v ast empire To 
sustain with temper this rapid elevation, an uncom- 
mon share of virtue and prudence was requisite , 
and Cannus, the elder of the brothers, was more 
than commonly deficient in those qualities In the 
Gallic war, be discovered some degree of personal 
courage,* but from the moment of his arnval at 
Rome, he abandoned himself to the luxury of the 
capital, and to the abuse of his fortune He was 
soft, yet cruel , devoted to pleasure, hut destitute of 
taste , and though exquisitely susceptible of vanity , 
indifierent to the public esteem In the course of a 
few months, he successively mariied and divorced 
nine wives, most of whom he left pregnant, and 
notwithstanding this legal inconstancy, found time 
to indulge such a vanety of irregular appetites, as 
brought dishonour on himself and on the noblest 
houses of Rome He beheld with inveterate hatred 
all those who might remember his former obscurity, 
or censure his present conduct He banished, or 
put to death, the friends and counsellors whom his 
father had placed about him, to guide his inexperi- 
enced youth, and he persecuted with the meanest 
revenge lus school-fellows and companions, who 
had not sulficiently respected the latent majesty of 
the emperor With the senators, Cannus aifected 
a lofty and regal demeanour, frequently declaring, 
that he designed to distnbute their estates among 
the populace of Rome From the dregs of that 
populace, be selected his favonntes, and even bis 
ministers The palace, and even the imperial table, 
was filled with singers, dancers, prostitutes, and all 
the various retinue of vice and folly One of his 
door-keepers” he intrusted with the government of 
the city' In the room of the prmtonan pnefect, 

Places alnick by Iij^htning were surrounded with a wall thinns were 
liuried wilh mj^teriou^ ceremony 

fc Voni<cii«in Hist AiigmUp 2^0 Aurelius Victor seems to believe 
the prediction, and to approve the retreat 
^ ^^wian Cyne^eticon,% CO He vns a contemporary, but a poet 
TO ^nctllartna This word, so humble in its origin, has uj a 
Singular fortune n«n into the title of tlie fir^t emt oliice of <iale in 
the monarchies of Hurope See Cisaubon anf Salmasius, *id lli>l 
August p 2.^ 
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whom lie pat to death, Carinas substituted one of | 
the mini'.ters of Ins looser pleasures Another who 
possessed the same, or c\cn a more infamous, title 
to fdsour, was invested with the consulship A 
confidential sccrctar), wliohad acquired uncommon 
shill in the art of forgery, delivered the indolent 
emperor, with lus own consent, from the irksome 
dut} of signing his name 
■WHien the emperor Caras undertook the Persian 
war, he w as induced, by moliv cs of affection as well 
as policj, to secure the fortunes of his famil}, by 
leaving in the hands of his eldest son the armies 
and prosinces of the west The intelligence 
which he soon rcccn ed of the conduct of Carinus, 
filled him with shame and regret, nor had he con- 
cealed his resolution of satisfying the republic by a 
SCI ere act of justice, and of adopting, in the place of 
an unworthy son, the brave and virtuous Constan- 
tius, who at that time was governor of Dalmatia 
But the elevation of Constantins w as for a while de- 
ferred , and as soon asthc father's death had released 
Carinus from the control of fear or decency, he dis- 
play ed to the Romans the e\trav aganccs of Elagaba- 
1ns, aggravated by the cruelty of Domitian " 

He relebraie«the The Only merit of the administration 
nomingames Carinos that histoiy could record, 
or poetry celebrate, was the uncommon splendour 
with winch, in Ins own and Ins brother’s name he 
exhibited the Roman games of the theatre, the cir- 
cus, and the amphitheatre More than twenty 
years afterwards, when the courtiers of Diocletian 
represented to their frugal sov crcign the fame and 
popularity of Ins munificent predecessor, he ac- 
knowledged, that the reign of Carinus had indeed 
been a reign of pleasure" But tins vain prodi- 
gality, which the prudence of Diocletian might 
justly despise, was enjoyed with surprise and trans- 
port by the Roman people The oldest of the 
citizens, recollecting the spectacles of former days, 
the triumphal pomp of Probus or Aurclian, and the 
sccnlar games of the emperor Philip, acknowledged 
that they were all surpassed by the superior mag- 
nificcncc of Carinus <* 

Spectacles of spcctacics of Carinus may 

Rome. therefore be best illustrated by the 
observation of some particulars, which history has 
condescended to relate concerning those of his pre- 
decessors If we confine ourselves solely to the 
hunting of wild beasts, however we may censure 
the vanity of the design or the cruelty of the e\- 
ecatioD, we arc obliged to confess, that neither 
before nor since the time of the Romans, so much 
art and c\pcnsc have ever been lavished for the 
amusement of the people "i By the order of Probus, 

n Vopivriis in Hisl AugiuC p 253 251 rutrapms ix 19 Victor 
Junior Tlic rcifen of Hiocletinn indeeil wa* w lonjr anil pm<pcrotis 
that It must hare been nrj unfivoutable to Uir reputation of Oiniiin 
o VopiuiiH in Hi«t AiiBiist p 251 lie ciHr liim Caruf, hut the 
<en»e is snfliciently obi ions, and the words were often coiifniinded 
V See Oilphurnms Eclo^ m 42 We may obseric that the 
sneclacles of Probus were still recent, and tint Hit poet is seconded bi 
the hittonaii ■' 

9 The philowipher Montaipie (I>ai<t 1 m c ) g,ieg a rery iiisl and 
In eh I lew of Rnm-in magniSccnce in these spectacles 
T Vopiscus III llisC Auunst p 240 

• Tlie> are called Onagri, hut the number is too inconsiderable for 
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a great quantity of large trees, torn up by the roots, 
were transplanted into the midst of tbe circus 
The spacious and shady forest was immediately 
filled with a thousand ostriches, a thousand stags, 
a thousand fallow deer, and a Rionsand wild boars , 
and all this variety of game was abandoned to the 
riotous impetuosity of the multitude The tragedy 
of the succeeding day consisted in the massacre of 
an hundred lions, an equal number of lionesses, 
two hundred leopards, and three hundred hears ' 
The collection prepared by the y onnger Gordian for 
histnumph, and which his successor exhibited in 
the secular games, was less remarkable by the num- 
ber than by the singularity of the animals Twenty 
zebras displayed their elegant forms and vanegated 
beauties to the eyes of the Roman people " Ten 
elks, and as many camelopards, the loftiest and 
most harmless creatures that wander over the plains 
of Sarmatia and ^Ethiopia, were contrasted with 
thirty African hyamas, and ten Indian tigers, the 
most implacable savages of the tornd zone The 
unoffending strength with which nature has en- 
dow ed the greater quadrupeds vv as admired in the 
rhinoceros, the hippopotamus of the Nile,* and a 
majestic troop of thirty-tw o elephants " While tlie 
populace gazed with stupid wonder on the splen- 
did show, the naturalist might indeed obscnetlie 
figure and properties of so many different species, 
transported from evciy part of the ancient world 
into the amphitheatre of Rome But this acci- 
dental benefit, which science might derive from 
folly, IS surely insufficient to justify such a wanton 
abuse of the public riches There occurs, howev cr, 
a single instance in the first Punic war, in which 
the senate wisely connected this amusement of the 
multitude with the interest of the state A con- 
siderable number of elephants, taken in the defeat 
of the Carthaginian army*, were driven tlirough the 
circus by a few slaves, armed onljr with blunt 
javelins * The useful spectacle served to impress 
the Roman soldier with a just contempt for those 
unwieldy animals, and he no longer dreaded to 
encounter them in tlic ranks of war 
The hunting or exhibition of w ild ampin. 
beasts was conducted with a magnifi- theatre 
cence suitable to a people who stjlcd themselves 
the masters of the w orld , nor was the edifice ap- 
propriated to that entertainment less expressive of 
Roman greatness Posterity admires, and will 
long admire, the awful remains of the amphi- 
theatre of Titus, which so well deserved the epithet 
of colossal ^ It was a building of an elliptic figure, 
five hundred and sixty -four feet in length, and 
four hundred and sixty-seven in breadth, founded 

mere wild Ciiper (de Elephaiitis E-crcitit ii 7 ) lias prored 

frnm Onpnn, Dion, and vii anoiiy mans Greek, that zebras Ind been- 
seen at Uomc They were brought from <onie island the ocean, 
perhaps filndagascar 

t Carinus {.SIC an hinpnpotvmus (sceCalphiirn EcIob vii CS) Tn 
(lie latter S]) cIkK-s I do not remilect ins crocodiles of which Augus. 

Ins once cxiiihited Ihirtj Jix — Dion Cassiiis l |t p Tgj 

u Capihihit in Ilivl Au„ust. p Ifti IG5 We arc not acquainted 
witli the aniniils triiicli he calls archeleonten, some read argoleonln 
othtrs agrioleontes both corrections are rerj niigaturi * 

a Dim Ilist Ikatne Tin 6 from the annals of Pjso 

T See Alatru, Verona lllustrata,p it 1 i c 2. 
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that he soon acquired an oflicc of scribe, whicli was gree of temper and equity, beheld, with the most 
Goniinonly exercised bj persons of his condition^ pleasing astonishment, a civil war, the flames of ‘ 
Favourable oracles, or rather tlic consciousness of whicb acre extinguished in the field of battle 
superior merit, prompted his aspiring son to pursue Diocletian received into his confidence Anstobulus, 
the profession of arms and the hopes of fortune , the principal minister of the house of Cams, re- 
and it would be extremely cunous to observe the spected the lives, the fortunes, and the dignity of 
gradation of arts and accidents which enabled him his adv ersaries, and ev en continued in their respect- 
in the end to fulfil those oracles, and to display that ive stations the greater number of the servants of 
merit to the world Diocletian was successively Cannns* It is notimprobable that motives of pru- 
promoted to the government of Msesia, the honours dence might assist the humanity of the artful Dal- 
of the consulship, and the important command of matian , of these servants, many had purchased his 
the guards of the palace He distinguished bis favour by secret treachery , in others, he esteemed 
abilities in the Persian war , and, after the death their grateful fidelity to an unfortunate master 
of Numcrian, the slave, by the confession and The discerning judgment of Aurelian, of Probus, 
judgment of his nvals, was declared the most and of Cams, had filled the several departments of 
worthy of the imperial throne The malice of re- the state and army with ofiicers of approved merif,'V 
ligions zeal, whilst it arraigns the savage fierceness whose removal would have injured the public scr- 
of Ins colleague Maximian, has alTected to cast sus- v ice, without promoting the interest of the successor 
picioiis on the personal courage of tlie emperor Such a conduct, how ever, displayed to the Eoman 
Diocletian « It would not be easy to persuade us world the fairest prospect of the new reign, and the 
of the cowardice of a soldier of fortune, who ac- emperor aflected to confirm this favourable pre- 
quired and presen ed the esteem of the legions, as possession, by declanng, that, among all the virtues 
well as the favour of so many warlike princes Yet of Ins predecessors, he was the most anibitious 
even calumny IS sagacious enough to discover and of imitating the humane philosophy of Marcus 
to attack the most V ulnerable part The valour of Antoninus* 

Diocletian was never found inadequate to his duty. The first considerable action of Ins Association and 
or to the occasion , but he appears not to have pos- reign seemed to evince his sincerity as 
scssed the daring and generous spirit of a hero, who well as Ins moderation After the 
courts danger and fame, disdains artifice, and bold- example of hlarcus, he gave himself a 
ly challenges the allegiance of Ins equals His colleague in the person of Maximian, on whom he 
abilities vv ere useful rather than splendid , a vigor- bestowed at first the title of Crcsar, and afterwards 
ous mind, improved by the experience and study of that of Augustus ^ But the motives of his conduct, 
mankind , dextenty and application in business, as well as the object of his choice, were of a very 
a judicious mixture of liberality md economy, of difiercnt nature from those of his admired prede- 
nnldncss and rigour , profound dissimulation under cessor By investing a luxurious youth with the 
the disguise of military frankness, steadiness to honours of the purple, Marcus had discharged a 
pursue his ends , flexibility to vary his means , and, debt of private gratitude, at the expense, indeed, 
above all, the great art of submitting his own pas- of the happiness of the state By associating a 
sions, as well as those of others, to the interest of friend and a fellow-soldier to the labours of govern- 
his ambition, and of colouring his ambition with the ment, Diocletian, in a time of public danger, pro- 
most specious pretences of justice and public utility vided for the defence both of the cast and of the west 
Like Augustus, Diocletian may be considered as Maximian was bom a peasant, and, like Aurelian, 
the founder of a new empire Like the adopted in the territory of Sirmium Ignorant of letters,^ 
sun of Cmsar he was distinguished as a statesman careless of laws, the rusticity of his appearance and 
rather than as a warrior , nor did cither of those manners still betrayed in the most elevated fortune 
pnnccs cmplov force, whenever their purpose could the meanness of his extraction War w as the only 
be cflectcd by policy art which he professed In a long course of sen ice, 

jj„ eiemcnry TIio Victory of DiocIctian was re- he had distinguished himself on every frontier of 
mdMctoo markable for its singular mildness the empire, and though his military talents were 
A people accustomed to applaud the clemency of formed to obey rather than to command, though, 
the conqueror, if the usual punishments of death, perhaps, he never attained the skill of a consummate 
exile, and confiscation, were inflicted with any de- general, he was capable, by his valour, constancy, 

prn|>erlr nllnS Doclia, from & Fmall tribe of lllynans («ee Ce11ana% will) Diocletian, tlie consii)«bip winch he had commenced with Ca 
Cvcn^raph \titiqua lorn i p 393) and the ori^oal name of the for niiu«. 

Innate slave was probabl\ Docles Ik first Ien{^)icned it to the Crecian e Aurelius ^ ictor at} Ics Diocletian, ** Parentem potiiis quam domi 

harmonv of Diocles, anti at length to the Itoman inajestt of Diode num Scl Hi L August p 30 

tunits |]( itKeurise assumed the patnciaii name of Valerius, and it is t Tlie ouf'stion of the time when Maximnn received the honours of 
iannllj given him hj Aurelius % iclor Cscsar ana Augustus has di) ideil modern critics and ti^cii occasion t» 

b ^ Dacter on Uk sixth satire of the second booh of Horace. Cor i Krai deal of learned wnnghng I have followed M de Titlemont, 
nel in > it rumen c 1 (Ilistoire dcsDmperetirs, tom iv p fiOO— 605) who has nciohed the 

at* whorverwas the author of tlie little treatise De several reasons and difiiculties %nth his scrupulous acctinc} 

niortibus IVrserfitorum) accuses Dmdetnn of ttmtdittf in two places g In an oration delis cr^ before him (Panejrjr ^ et li 8 ) IWamcr 
Ti I "'"P ** tumuUu roeticiilosns tinus expres.ses «i doubt, whetlier his hero in smitating the conduct of 

a • Hannibal and Scipio, had c\er heard of their names. From tlienee we 

r”l Aurelius A letor seems to convey a just thouch maj fairly infer, that Maximian was more desirous of being considered 
r.Mii ?*^» ** ^^°*^*) ^”*******“** It appears from the asasoldter than as a manoMetters and it is in this manner that we 

S u»t AT)»tobulus temainM pracfect of tlic citj , and that he coded can often translate the language of flattery into tliat of IruUi 
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and experience, of executing the most arduous 
undertakings Nor were the \ices of Mavimian 
less useful to Ins benefactor Insensible to pit}, 
and fearless of consequences, he was the ready 
instrument of every act of cruelty which the policy 
of that artful prince might at once suggest and 
disclaim As soon as a bloody sacrifice bad been 
offered to prudence or to re> enge, Diocletian, by his 
seasonable intercession, saved the remaining few 
whom he had neier designed to punish, gently 
censured the severity of his stern colleague, and 
enjoyed the romparison of a golden and an iron 
age, which was universally applied to their opposite 
maxims of government Notwithstanding the dif- 
ference of their characters, the tw o emperors main- 
tained, on the throne, that fnendship which they 
had contracted in a private station The haughty 
turbulent spirit of Mavimian, so fatal afterwards to 
himself and to the public peace, was accustomed to 
respect the genius of Diocletian, and confessed the 
ascendant of reason over brutal violence From a 
motive either of pnde or snpcistition, tlie two 
emperors assumed the titles, the one of Jovius, the 
other of Hcrcnlius Whilst the motion of the 
world (such was the language of their venal orators) 
was maintained by the all-seeing wisdom of Jupiter, 
the invincible arm of Hercules purged the earth 
from monsters and tj rants < 

AssoLiition of But even the omnipotence of Jovius 
(^ieriu<ia”d and Herculius was insufficient to sus- 
w-eight of the public adrai- 
Marehi mstration The prudence of Diocletian 
discovered, that the empire, assailed on every side 
by the barbarians, required on every side the pre- 
sence of a great army, and of an emperor With 
this view, he resolved once more to divide his un- 
wieldy power, and with the inferior title of Casajs, 
to confer on two generals of approved merit an 
equal share -of the sov ereign authority 1= Galenus, 
sumamed Armentarius, from his original profession 
of a herdsman, and Constantins, who from his pale 
complex^ion had acquired the denomination of 
Chlorus,! were the two persons invested with the 
second honours of the imperial purple In desenb- 
ing the country, extraction, and manners of Hercu- 
' Iius, we have already delineated those of Galenus, 
who was often, and not improperly, styled the 
younger Maximian, though in many instances both 
of virtue and ability, he appears to have possessed 
a manifest supenonty ov er the elder The birth of 
Coiistantius was less obscure than that of his col- 
leagues Eutropius, his father, was one of the most 

aAKs.sv""'"'” «“ 

Uutm* Vm P c Si Spwliwm da U-u’NonuaTOiun,, t “ 

— "“'i T* andor niMtioned m ”** 

t. Julnn, the tniidson of Conslautiu^ brasU that his famil) wa« 


considerable nobles of Dardania, and his mother 
was the niece of tlie emperor Claudius ™ Although 
the youth of Constantius had been spent in arms, he 
was endowed with a mild and amiable disposition, 
and the popular voice had long since acknowledged 
him worthy of the rank which ho at last attained 
To strengthen the bonds of political, by those of 
domestic, union, each of the emperors assumed the 
character of a father to one of the Cassars, Diocle- 
tian to Galenus, and Maximian to Constantins, 
and each, obliging them to lepudiate their former 
wives, bestowed his daughter in marriage on his 
adopted son “ These four princes distnbuted 
among themselves the wide extent of the Roman 

empire The defence of Gaul, Spam,* Departments 
and Britain, was intrusted to Constan- harmonj of 
tins Galenus was stationed on the 
banks of the Danube, as the safeguard of the Illy- 
nan provinces Italy and Afnca w ere considered 
as the department of Maximian , and for his pecu- 
liar portion, Diocletian reserv ed Thrace, Egypt, and 
the nth countnes of Asia Every one was sovereign 
Within his own jurjsdietion , but tbeir united au- 
thonty extended over the w hole monaichy, and each 
of them was prepared to assist Ins colleagues with 
his counsels or presence The Ciesars, in their 
exalted rank, revered the majesty of emperors, 
and the three younger princes invariably acknow- 
ledged, by their gratitude and obedience, the com- 
mon parent of their fortunes The suspicious 
jealousy of power found not any place among them, 
and the singular happiness of their union has been 
compared to a chorus of music, whose harmony was 
regulated and maintained by the skilful hand of the 
first artist v 

This important measure was not ear- 
ned into execution till about six years of events 
after the association of Maximian, and that intcrv al 
of time bad not been destitute of memorable inci- 
dents But we have preferred, for the sake of 
perspicuity, first to describe the more perfect form 
I of Diocletian’s government, and afterwards to relate 
I the actions of his reign, following rather the natural 
order of the events, than the dates of a very doubt- 
ful chronology 

The first exploit of Maximian, though 
it IS mentioned in a few words by our si^Fft^^pea 
imperfect waters, deserves, from its ““‘soft""' 
singularity, to be recorded in a history of human 
manners He suppressed the peasants of Gaul, 
who, under the appellation of Bagaud'P,i had risen 
in a general insurrection , very similar to those, 

denvrf from tlie warlike Mmnans IMisopogoR, p 348 The Darda. 

niaiivdweltantheedjmofMteM-u *1 

.’ll*","* ’"“Ul ^ Valeria, the daughter of Diocletian if we «peak 
’T'*® Con«tantms, ivas daughter miK 
to Tvife of Maximian Spanheim Dl^sertat xi 2, ^ 

o This division agrees with thatof the four pra^rLcturcs . \ct iliereig 

’’ Spanl'e'm « notes to the Trench tnnsla 

v.Tl'n .eeoerM name of Btigavdm (in the signification of 
®°"*;nued till tile finh century m Gml Some critics ilcriic it fiw5 
C^'c ““emWj Scaliger ad Eu^ebDu 
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rcvolntion, A^hicb, after a separation of ten years, 
restored Britain to the body of the Boman empire 
Defence of the Britain had none but domestic ene- 
fronticis. jjjjgg dread , and as long as tlie 
governors prcser^cd tbcir fidelity, and the troops 
tbcir discipline, the incursions of the naked sa^ ages 
of Scotland or Ireland could never materially alTcct 
tlie safety of the province The peace of the con- 
tinent, and the defence of the principal nvers uliich 
hounded the empire, ivere objects of far greater 
difficult} and importance The policy of Diocletian, 
v\hich inspired the councils of his associates, pro- 
vided for the public tranquillity, by encouraging a 
spint of dissension among the barbarians, and by 
strengthening the fortifications of the 
Roman limit In tlie east he fixed a 
line of camps from Eg} pt to the Persian dominions, 
and, for every camp, he instituted an adequate 
number of stationarj troops, commanded by their 
respective officers, and supplied with ev ery kind of 
arms, from tlie new arsenals which he had formed at 
Antioch, Emesa, and Damascus' Nor was the 
precaution of the emperor less watchful against the 
well-known valour of the barbanans of Europe 
From tlie mouth of the Rhine to that of the Danube, 
tlie ancient camps, towns, and citadels, were dili- 
gently re-established, and, in the most exposed 
places, new ones were skilfully constructed , the 
strictest vigilance was introduced among the gar- 
risons of the frontier, and every expedient was 
practised that could render tlie long chain of for- 
tifications linn and impenetrable'' A harrier so 
respectable was seldom violated, and the barbarians 
often turned against each other their disappointed 
Di^nsiomortherage The Goths, the Vandals, the 
barbarians. Gepidac, tlie Burgundians, the Ale- 
manni, wasted each other’s strength by destructive 
hostilities, and whosoever vanquished, the} van- 
quished the enemies of Rome The subjects of 
Diocletian enjoyed the bloody spectacle, and con- 
gratulated each other, that the mischiefs of civil 
war were now experienced only by tin, barbanans ' 
Conduct of Uie Notwithstanding tlie policy of Dio- 
emperors clctian, it w as impossible to maintain 
an equal and undisturbed tranquillity dunng a reign 
of twent} } ears, and along tlie frontier of many 
hundred miles Sometimes the barbanans sus- 
pended their domestic animosities, and the relaxed 
vigilance of the gamsons.somciimcs gave a passage 
to their strength or dextent} Whenever the 
provinces were invaded, Diocletian conducted him- 
self w itli that calm dignit} w Inch he alvv a} s affected 
or possessed, reserved his presence for suoli occa- 
sions as were worthy of Ins interposition, never 
exposed Ins person or reputation to any unnecessary 

1i W till rrjpird to tile rceovety of Britain, tre obtain a fc\r hints from 
Atirrliiii 'X ictor and Eutropins 
t JohnMaltli in Chrnii Antiochcn tom i p 403 409 
te lip*) Tint partiil In&tnnan serins to celebrate tlie 

Ti{^uaiio of Diocletian with a design of exposing Uip negligence of 
vimstantinr wc nia\, hon«\er listen to an orator, * Nam quid ego 
alarum it colioriutmca<tnpertcn**eani totoRheiii etl In ctLunliratts 
limitrfc*l,tuta Pa!iee.\r \ct iv la 

•‘mort in sanciiincm mum populi qiiibiis non conti.it c<«e 
Jipmaiitt, tb9iinata.que fcritat is pauas ouuc sponte pcrsolf uut 


danger, ensured his success by every means that 
prudence could suggest, and displayed, with osten- 
tation, the consequences of his victory In wars of 
a more difficult nature, and more doubtful event, he 
emplo} ed the rough valour of Maximian , and that 
faithful soldier was content to ascribe his own 
victories to the wise counsels and auspicious influ- 
ence of his*bencfactor But after the Vaiour of tbe 
adoption of the tw o Cmsars, tbe em- Cxsars 
perors themselves, retiring to a less laborious scene 
of action, dcvolv ed on their adopted sons the defence 
of the Danube and of the Rhine The vigilant 
Galenus was never reduced to the necessity of van- 
quishing an army of barbarians on tlie Roman 
terntor} “ The brave and active Constantins 
delivered Gaul from a very furious inroad of Uie 
Alemanni , and his victories of Langres and Vin- 
denissa appear to have been actions of considerable 
danger and merit As he traversed tlie open country 
with a feeble guard, he was encompassed on a 
sadden by the superior multitude of the enemy 
He retreated w ith difficulty towards Langres , but, 
m the general consternation, tlie citizens refused to 
open their gates, and the wounded prince was 
drawn up the wall by the means of a rope But, 
on tlie news of his distress, tlic Roman tioops 
hastened from all sides to his relief, and before the 
evening he had satisfied his honour and revenge by 
the slaughter of six thousand Alemanni " From 
the monuments of those times, the obscure traces 
of several other victones over the barbarians' of 
Sarmntia and Germany might possibly he collected, 
hut the tedious search would not he rewarded either 
with amusement or with instruction 

The conduct which the emperor Pro- Treatment of the 
bus had adopted in the disposal of the 
vanquished, was imitated by Diocletian and his 
associates The captive harharians, exchanging 
death for slav cry, were distributed among the pro- 
V incials, and assigned to those districts (in Gaul, 
the territories of Amiens, Beauvais, Cambray, 
Treves, Langres, and Tro} es, are particularly speci- 
fied*’) which had been depopulated by the calamities 
of w ar They were usefully cmplo} ed as shepherds 
and husbandmen, but were denied the exercise of 
arms, except when it was found expedient to enrol 
them in the military service Nor did the emperors 
refuse the property of lands, with a less servile 
tenure, to such of tlie barbarians as solicited the 
protection of Rome They granted a settlement to 
several colonies of the Carpi, the Bastama;, and the 
Sarmatians , and, by a dangerous indulgence, per- 
mitted them 111 some measure to retain their national 
mannersand independence v Amongtlieprovincials, 
it w as a subject of flattering exultation, tliat tlio 

Vet III 1C Mvmcrtinus illustrates tlic fact, by the evsmplc of almost 
all the iiitionsof tlie world 

m He cornplained, thou;'lt not with the strictest triilli ** Jam fliixiv«c 
snno^ quindccim in qmbu« in lllyneo ad ripam Danubii relcjpitus 
cum pciitibu^ birbiris Iiictarct lActaiit dt w ^ c 18 

A In lilt Grick text of Euv,bi(t« ue rcid six tbnnxitid x number 
trbub I lix>e pnfrrred to the sixU tbonsaiid of Jerome, Orosiu< 
CutrnpHiSi and bi< Grtek translator Ptcanius 

oPiiif^jr \ii 2 \ 

p Tbtre was a ^ittlemeiit of SarmatiaDs In the nciobbourhood of 
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barbarian, so lately an object of terror, now culti- 
vated their lands, drove tbcir cattle to the neigh- 
bounng fair, and contributed by liis labour to the 
public plentj They congratulated their masters 
on tlio powerful accession of subjects and soldiers , 
but they forgot to obsene, tliat multitudes of secret 
enemies, insolent from favour, or desperate from 
oppression, were introduced into the heart of the 
empire i 

Wars of Africa Willie the Csesars exercised their 
and ^pt ralour on the banks of the Rhine and 
Danube, the presence of the emperors was required 
on the southern confines of tlie Roman world From 
the Nile to mount Atlas, Africa was in arms A 
confederacy of five Moorish nations issued from 
their deserts to invade the peaceful provinces ' 
Julian had assumed the purple at Carthage,* Achil- 
leus at Alexandria, and even the Blemmjes re- 
newed, or rather continued, their incursions into the 
Upper Egypt Scarcely any circumstances have 
been preserved of tlie exploits of Maximian in the 
western parts of Africa , hut it appears by the event, | 
that the progress of his arms was rapid and decisive, 
that he vanquished the fiercest barbarians of Mau- 
ritania, and that he removed them from the moun- 
tains, whose inaccessible strength had inspired their 
inhabitants with a lawless confidence, and habitu- 
ated them to a life of rapine and violence ' Diocle- 
A D 290 side, opened the campaign 

€£0*1*0 E"vpt % the siege of Alexandna, 

cut off the aqueducts which conveyed 
the waters of the Nile into every quarter of that 
immense city,® and rendering his camp impregnable 
to the sallies of the besieged multitude, he pushed 
his reiterated attacks with caution and vigour 
After a siege of eight months, Alexandria, wasted 
by the sword and by fire, implored the clemency of 
the conqueror , hut it experienced the full extent 
of his seventy Many thousands of the citizens 
penshed 111 a promiscuous slaughter, and there 
were few obnoxious persons in Egypt who escaped 
a sentence either of death, or at least of exile “ The 
fate of Busins and of Coptos was still more melan- 
choly than that of Alexandria , those proud cities, 

^ the former distinguished by its antiquitj, the latter 
ennehed by the passage of the Indian trade, were 
utterly destroyed by the arms and by the severe 
order of Diocletian r The character of the Egyptian 
nation, insensible to kindness, hut extremely sus- 
ceptible of fear, could alone justify this excessive 
rigour The seditions of Alexandna had often 


affected the tranquillity and subsistence of Rome 
Itself Since the usurpation of Firmus, the province 
of Upper Egj'pfj incessantly relapsing into rebel- 
lion, had embraced the alliance of the sai ages of 
^Ethiopia The number of the Blemmyes, scattered 
between the island of Meroe and the Red sea, was 
very inconsideiable, their disposition was unwar- 
like, their weapons rude and inoffensive * Yet in 
the public disordeis these barbarians, uhom anti- 
quity, shocked with the deformity of their figure, 
had almost excluded from' the human species, pre- 
sumed to rank themselves among the enemies of 
Rome ® Such had been the unworthy allies of the 
Egyptians , and while the attention of the state was 
engaged in more serious wars, their vexatious in- 
roads might again harass the repose of the province 
With a view of opposing to the Blemmyes a suitable 
adversary, Diocletian persuaded the Nohatie, or 
people of Nubia, to remove from their ancient 
habitations in the deserts of Lyhia, and resigned to 
tliem an extensive but unprofitable temtory above 
Syene and the cataraets of the Nile, with the stipu- 
lation, that they should ever respect and guard the 
frontier of the empire The treaty long subsisted , 
j and till the establishment of Christianity introduced 
I stricter notions of religious worship, it was annually 
ratified by a solemn sacrifice in the isle of Elephan- 
tine, in which the Romans, as well as tlie barbari- 
ans, adored the same visible or invisible powers of 
the universe ’> 

At the same time that Diocletian chastised the 
past crimes of the Egyptians, he provided for tlieir 
future safety and happiness by many wise regula- 
tions, which were confirmed and enforced under 
the succeeding leigns ® One very remarkable edict, 
which he published, instead of being condemned as 
the effect of jealous tyranny, deserves to he applaud- 
ed as an act of prudence and humanity He caused 
a diligent inquiry to be made for all 
the ancient books which treated of the bJofeXS 
admirable art of making gold and 
silver, and without pity committed them to the 
flames , apprehensive, as we are assured, lest the 
opulence of the Egyptians should inspire tliem with 
confidence to rebel against the empire** But if 
Diocletian had been convinced of the leality of that 
valuable art, far from extinguishing the memoiy, 
he would have converted the operation of it to tlie 
benefit of the public revenue It is much more 
likely, that his good sense discovered to him the 
folly of such magnificent pretensions, and that he 


Treves, which «eems to have been deserted by those lazy barbarians 
Ausoniiis speaks of them III his Moselle, ^ ^ 

Unde Iter ingrediens nemorosa per avia solum, • 

£t imlla huniaiii spectans vestigia cultus 

Arvaqiie Sauromatum nuper meiata'coionis 
lliere was a town of the Carpi in the Lower Mmsia 
q See the rhetorical exultation of Eiimenius Panecyr mi 9 
J, (Animadvers ad Eiiseb p 213) decides m Ins usual man 

African nations, were the five 
i!’ *5® woffensne province of Cyrene 

s After his defeat, Julian slabbed himself with a dageer. and iramo 
diatriy leaped into the flames Victor in Epitome ^ 

inaccessiB montiiim juris et 
vVt M 8 “ ®'>®“*“'®’‘l«'Shasti, recepisti. tniiistuhsti Paneg 


u Settle description of Alexandria in HirtiiisdeBcl Alexandria c 6 
X Eutrop IX 24 Orosius, vii 25 John Malela in Chron Antioch 
p 409, 410 Yet Euinenius assures us that Egvptwas pacified bvthc 
clemency of Diocletian 

y Eusebius (in Chron ) places their destruction several years sooner, 
^d at a time when Egypt itself was in a state of rebellion acainst the 
Komms 


> oiiauu, I XVII p 1 , I/a. romponius men i i c q Mis words 
M curious, “ Tiitra si credere hbet, vix homines inagisqne seiiiiferi 
/Egipmcs, et Btetnmyes, et Satj ri 
B Ausns scse inserere fortiinie et pro> ocare arma Roraana 
b See Procopius de Bell Persic 1 i c 19 

e He fixed the public allowance of corn for the people of Alexandrn 
at two millions of iRedtmnt, about four hundred thousand ninrters 
Qiron Paschal p 276 Procop Hist Arcan c 220 ‘ 

d John Antioch in Excerp Valtsian p 834 Suidas in Diocletian 
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Mas desirous of prcscrviug tlie reason and fortunes i 
of Ins subjects from the miscliieious pursuit It j 
maj be remarked, that tiiese ancient ' 
pro^e« of Owt books, SO liberally ascribed to Pj tlia- 
goras, to Solomon, or to Hermes, were 
tlie pious frauds of more recent adepts The Greeks 
rrerc inattentive cither to the use or to the abuse of 
chemistry In that immense register, where Pliny 
has deposited the discoveries, the arts, and the 
errors of mankind, there is not the least mention of 
the transmutation of metals , and the persecution of 
Diocletian is the first autlientio event in the history 
of alchemy The conquest of Egypt by the Arabs 
diffused that vain science over the globe Con- 
genial to the avarice of the human heart, it was 
studied in China as in Europe, Math equal eager- 
ness, and with equal success The darkness of the 
middle ages ensured a favourable reception to every 
tale of M ondcr, and the revival of learning gave new 
vigour to hope, and suggested more specious arts of 
deception Philosophy, with the aid of experience, 
has at Icngdi banished the study of alchemy , and 
the present age, however desirous of nches, is con- 
tent to seek them by the humbler means of commerce 
and industry * 

The reduction of Egypt was imme- 
diately followed by the Persian war 
It was reserved for the reign of Diocletian to van- 
quish that powerful nation, and to extort a con- 
fession from the successors of Artaxerxes, of the 
superior majesty of the Roman empire 
Tiridateitiie Observed under the reign 

ArnieDMil of Valcnan, that Armenia was sub- 
dued by the perfidy and tlie arms of the Persians, 
and that, after the assassination of Chosroes, his 
son Tindatcs, the infant heir of the monarchy, was 
saved by the fidelity ot his fnends, and educated 
under the protection of the emperor Tindates de- 
rived from his exile such advantages as he could 
never have obtained on the throne of Armenia , the 
early knowledge of adversity, of mankind, and of 
the Roman discipline He signalized his youth by 
deeds of v alonr, and display cd a matchless dexterity, 
as well as strength, in every martial exercise, and 
even in the less honourable contests of the Olympian 
games *' Those qualities n ere more nobly exerted 
in tlie defence of liis benefactor Licinins v That 
officer, in the sedition which occasion- 
ed the dcatli of Probus, n ns exposed 
to the most imminent danger, and tlie enraged sol- 
diers were forcing tbcir way into his tent, when 
they were checked by the single arm of the Anne 
man prince The gratitude of Tindatcs contnbuted 


The Persian rrar 


A n S82. 


soon aftci wards to his restoration Licinius was in 
every station the friend and companion of Galenus, 
and the ment of Galenus, long before he was raised 
to the dignity of Ca.sar, had been known and 
esteemed by Diocletian In tlie third year of tliat 
emperor’s reign, Tindates was invested with the 
kingdom of Armenia The justice of the measure 
was not less evident than its expediency It was 
time to rescue from the usurpation of the Persian 
monarch an important territory, which, since tlie 
reign of Nero, had been always granted under tlie 
protection of the empire to a younger branch of tlie 
house of Arsaces ’’ 

When Tindates appeared on the a D 286 
frontiers of Armenia, he was received ^'theTh^OTc o"t 
with an unfeigned transport of joy and Armenia 
loy ally Dimng twenty -six y ears, the conntiy had 
expenenced the real and imaginary hardships of a 
foreign yoke The Persian monarchs adorned their 
new conquestwith magnificent buildings , but those 
monuments had been erected at the expense of the 
people, and were abhorred as badges siateorthe 
of slavery 'The apprehension of a ““"‘ry 
revolt had inspired the most rigorous precautions , 
oppression had been aggravated by insult, and tlie 
consciousness of the public hatred had been pro- 
ductive of every measure that could render it still 
more implacable We have already remarked the 
intolerant spint of the M^gian religion Tlie 
statues of the deified kings of Armenia, and the 
sacred images of the sun and moon, were broke in 
pieces by the zeal of the conqueror , and the per- 
petual fire of Ormuzd w as kindled and preserved 
upon an altar erected on the summitof Reroitofthepeo. 
mount Bagav an > Itwas natural, that 
a people exasperated by so many injunes should 
arm with zeal in the cause of their independence, 
their religion, and their hereditary sov creign The 
torrent bore down every obstacle, and the Persian 
gamsons retreated before its fury The nobles of 
Armenia flew to the standard of Tindates, all 
alleging their past merit, olTenng their future ser- 
V ice, and soliciting from the new king those honours 
and rewards from w hich they had been excluded 
with disdain under the foreign government ^ The 
command of the army was bestowed on Artavasdes, 
whose father had saved the infancy of Tindates 
and whose family had been massacred for that 
generous action The brother of Artavasdes ob- 
tained the government of a province One of the 
first military dignities w as conferred on the satrap 
Otas, a man of singular temperance and fortitude, 
who presented to the king, his sister ’ and a consider- 


« See 1 «hort bi^torj &nd confutTtion of Alchem) p lu tlie worlvs of 
Uvit nliilo^pliicikl coropikr t«iMotbe le^a^c^p tom i p 327«-'353 
f m tlie nliiration and rtrengUi of Tindates in the Armeonn his. 
tor) of of Chorcoc» 1 ti c 76 lie could seize two wild bulls by 
the horns, and breaV them oCT with his hands, 
r ff wi» ^ive credit to the )onnger > Ictnr who supper that in the 
333 I icinius was only scant of auc h^ could «carc(.lv be the 
Mnie person as the patron of Tiriifates but we Know from muni better 
authority (ptiMb IIis| FcrlesiasU 1 x. c 8 ) that Licinius wa« at limt 
lime in tbe la t prnod of old aLe sixteen \ ears bef »re, he is represented 
w the contemporary of Calerius Sec Ladint 
* probably bom aiioiit Che sear 2jO 

n ^the sixt).second and sixt) third bwksof Uion Ctmius 


\ Mo^of Cliorcne Hist Armen 1 ii c 74 Tlie statues liad been 
erecleo b> Vniar^ctf who reigned in Armenia about 190 rears before 
and was the fiMt King of the (amiK of Amces (See Moses Iliat 
Armen 1 II c 3) The deification of the Arsacides is mentioned bv 
A -AmraiaijijsJMarceninus (xxiii 0 ) 

K The Annenian nobility was numerous and powerful Moses men 
tionsman) families winch were distinguished under the reigii of Va 
*®*?jy* 0 ** I whitli Ftill subsisted lo his own time, about the 
midd eof thcfiAli «ntury Sec the preface of his editors. 

1 one was iiam^ Climroiduclita and had not the oe pnfuhrm like 
otlier women (Hist Armen 1 ii c TO) I do not understand the 
expression ' 
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able treasure, both of winch, in a sequestered fortress, 
Otas had preser\ ed from lolation Among the Arme- 
nian nobles appeared an ally, whose 
stoiy of Mamgo remarkable to pass un- 

noticed His name w as Mamgo, his ongin was Scy- 
thian, and the horde which acknowledged his autho- 
nty, had encamped aAcrj few jears before on the 
skirts of tlie Chinese empire,™ w Inch at that time ex- 
tended as far as the neighbourhood of Sogdiana ” 
HaMng incurred the displeasure of hismastcr, Mam- 
go, with Lis followers, retired to the banks of the 
Oxus, and implored the protection of Sapor The em- 
peror of China claimed the fugitive, and alleged the 
rights of sovereigntj The Persian monarch pleaded 
the laws of hospitality, and with some difficulty 
a^ oided a war, b 3 the promise that he would banish 
Mamgo to the uttermost parts of the west , a punish- 
ment, as he described it, not less dreadful than death 
itself Armenia was chosen for the place of exile, 
and a large district w as assigned to tlie Sc} thian 
horde, on which the} might feed tlicir flocks and 
herds, and remove their encampment from one place 
to another, according to the diifcrent seasons of the 
year The} were cmplo}ed to repel the imasion of 
Tindates , but their leader, after weighing the ob- 
ligations and injunes which he had received from 
the Persian monarch, resolved to abandon his party 
The Armenian pnnee, who was well acquainted 
with the ment as well as power of Mamgo, treated 
him with distinguished respect, and, by admitting 
him into his confldence, acquired a brai e and faitli- 
ful servant, who coiitnbntcd vet} cfTcctuall} to his 
restoration ° 

Tbe Fctsians rc. For a whilc, fortune appeared to 
coTer Armeaii. fj^vour the cntcipnsing valour of Tin- 
dates He not only expelled the enemies of his 
famil} and country from the whole extent of Ar- 
menia, but in the prosecution of his revenge he 
, earned his arms, or at least his incursions, into the 
heart of Ass}*ria The histonan, who has preserved 
the name of Tindates from oblivion, celebrates, w ith 
a degree of national cnthTisiasm, bis personal 
prowess , and, in the true spintof eastern romance, 
describes the giants and tlie elephants tiiat fell 
beneath his iminciblc arm It is from other in- 
formation tliat w c discov er the distracted state of 
tlie Persian monarchy, to w Inch the king of Armenia 
was indebted for some part of his adv antages The 
throne w as disputed by the ambition of contending 
brothers , and Hormuz, after exerting without suc- 
cess the strength of his o^vn party, had recourse to 

In llie Armennn liWorj, (1 n 78 ) as well as in the Geop^niplis, 
(|f 3C7 ) China is called Zenia nr Zenastan It is cliancterizcd hy the 
production of silk hy the opulence of the natnes, and hy the lose of 
peace abosc all the other nations of the earth 

a Vou ti the first etnpernr of the seventh ds nasty , who then reijrned 
in China had jiohtical transactions with reitaiia, n province of Sojf. 
diana,and is said to liav c received a Roman embassy (Ilistoiredes linns 
tom I p 38) In those a(,cs the Chinese kept a {.arrisnn at Kashgar, 
and one of their generals, about the time of I rajan, marched as far as 
the Caspian Sea With regard to the intercouriic between China and 
the western countries, a curious memoir of M de Gui„ncs may he 
consulted in the Academic des Inscriptions, tom xxxii p 355 

0 See Ilist Armen 1 ii c 8t 

P Ipsos Fersas ipsnmque regem ascitis Saeci^ ct Rii«sis et Gellis 
petit fratcr Orroies Fanegyric Vet ml The Xacclio. were a nation 
of wandering Scythians, who encamped towards the sources of the Oxus 

l2 


the dangerous assistance of the barbanans who 
inhabited the banks of the Caspian sea i* The civil 
war w’as, however, soon terminated, cither by a 
-victory, or by a reconciliation, and Narses, who 
was universally acknowledged as king of Persia, 
directed his whole force against the foreign enemy 
The contest then became too unequal , nor w as the 
valour of the hero able to witlistand the power of 
the monarch Tindates, a second time expelled 
from the throne of Armenia, once more took refuge 
in the court of the emperors Narses soon rc-estab- 
Iishcd bis aiitbonty ov cr the icv olted province and 
londl} complaining of tlic protection aflorded by 
the Romans to rebels and fugitives, aspired to the 
conquest of the east i 

Neither prudence nor honour could w'arhctweenihe 
permit the emperors to forsake the 
cause of the Armenian king, and it A D 296 
was rcsolv ed to exert the force of the empire in the 
Persian war Diocletian, with the calm dignity 
which he constantly assumed, flxed his own station 
in tlie cit} of Antioch, from whence he prepared 
and directed the military operations *■ The conduct 
of tlie legions was intrusted to the intrepid valour 
of Galenus, who, for that important purpose, w as 
removed from the banks of the Danube to tliose of 
tlie Euphrates The armies soon en- Defeat of Gale- 
countered each other in the plains of 
Mesopotamia, and two battles were fought with va- 
nous and doubtful success but the third engage- 
ment was of a more dccisiv c nature , and the Roman 
arm} received a total overtlirow, which is attnbuted 
to the rashness of Galenus, who, with an inconsider- 
able bod} of troops, attacked the innumerable host 
of the Persians* But the consideration of tlie 
counti} that was the scene of action, may suggest 
another reason for his defeat Tlie same ground 
on which Galenus was vanquished, bad been ren- 
dered memorable by the death of Crassus, and the 
slaughter of ten legions It was a plain of more 
than sixt} miles, which extended from the lulls of 
Carrhm to the Euphrates , a smootli and barren 
surface of sandy desert, without a hillock, witliout 
a tree, and without a spnng of fresh w atcr * The 
steady infantry of the Romans, fainting with heat 
and thirst, could neither hope for victory if they 
preserv ed their ranks, nor break their ranks without 
exposing thcinsclv es to the most imminent danger 
In this situation they w ere gradually encompassed 
b} the superior numbers, harassed b} the rapid 
evolutions, and destroyed by the arrows of the bai- 

and tlie Jawtes The Gclli were the mhabitanls of Ghilan along the 
Cmimn sea, andulio solon,. underthe nameof Dilemilcv infcstcdtlie 
Fennn monarchy See d Ilerbelot, Bib]ioth£qne Orientile 

■) Mosev of Cliorcne takes no notice of this second revolntinn, which 
I ime been nldi.ed to collect froma paswigcof Aromnnus Martelhnus 
(I xxiii c 5} Lactantius speaks of the ambition of Narses, " Conci- 
tatus domcsticis cxemphs xvi sui bapons ad occupandum orientem 
magnis copiis inhnbat. Dc hlort Fcrvecut c 0 

r VV'e ma\ readily bclicv c, that Lactantius ascribes to cowardice the 
conduct of Diocletian Julian iii his oration, says, that he remained 
with all the forces of the empire a very hy pcrbolical expression 

s Our fiv c abbrrv lators Lutropius Fevtus, the two V'ictorv, and Oro. 
sius, all relate the last and great battle, but Orosius is the only one 
nho speaks of the two former 

t The nature of the country is finely described by Flutarch, lu (he 
lifi. of Crassus , and by Xenophon, in the first book of Anabasis 
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banan cavalrj' The king of Armenia had signal- 
ized hiSTalonr in the battle, and aequired personal 
glorj by the public misfortune He was pursued as 
far as the Euphrates , bis horse was wounded, and it 
appeared impossible for him to escape the victonons 
enemy In this extremity Tiridatcs embraced the 
onl} refuge which he saw before him he dismounted 
and plunged into tlie stream His armour was heavy, 
the ^^er very deep, and at those parts at least half 
a mile in breadtli jet such was his strength and 
dextenlj, that he reached in safety the opposite 
bank * With regard to the Roman general, we are 
Ignorant of the circumstances of his escape , but 
M hen he returned to Antioch, Diocletian receiied 
ili< reception by him, not w ith the tenderness of a fnend 
Diocletian colleague, butn itli the indignation 

of an oiTended sot creign The haughtiest of men, 
clothed in bis purple, but humbled by the sense of 
his fault and misfortune, was obliged to follow the 
emperor’s chariot above a mile on foot, and to exhibit, 
before the whole court, the spectacle of his disgrace r 
c . As soon as Diocletian had indulged 

Second campaign ° 

ofGaienus his private resentment, and asserted 

A D 297 ^ ^ 

the majesty of supreme power, he 

yielded to the submissne entreaties of the Caesars, 
and permitted him to retrieve his own honour, as 
u ell as that of the Roman arms In the room of the 

unwarlike troops of Asia, -nhichliad most probably 
served in the first expedition, a second army u as 
drau n from the v ctcrans and new levies of the Illy- 
rian frontier, and a considerable body of Gothic 
auxiliaries n ere taken into the impenal pay* At 
the head of a chosen army of tnenty-ri\c thousand 
men, Galenus again passed the Euphrates , but, 
instead of exposing his legions in the open plains of 
Mesopotamia, he adi anced through the mountains 
of Arniema, where he found the inhabitants devoted 
to his cause, and the countiy as favourable to the 
operations ofinfantiy, as itwasinconienientfor the 
His Victory motions of the cavaliy » Adiersityhad 
confirmed the Roman discipline, while 
the barbanans, elated by success, were become so 
negligent and remiss, that in the moment when they 
least expected it, they were surpnsed by the active 
conduct of Galenus, who, attended only by two 
horsemen, had uitlihis own ejes secretly examined 
the state and position of their camp A snrpnse, 
especially in the night-time, n as for the most part 
fatal to a Persian army “ Their horses were tied, 
and gcnerallj shackled, to prevent their running 
an ay , and if an alarm happened, a Persian had liis 
housing to fix, his horse to bridle, and Ins corselet 
to put on, before he could mount On this occa- 

n ^ec Foster’s Dissertation iii tlic sccnnil volume of the tnnslition of 
till Analosis by bpelman wlitcb I will venture to recommend as one 
of the best versions extant 

< lust. Armen I ii c 70 lliavetiansfirTCil this exploit of Tiridatcs 
rmm an Imaginary defeat to the real one of Galenus 
/ 1 "J'V’nu Msrcellin I xiv The mile in the liands of Enttopiu^ 
of Festns, (e. Sj ) and of Oroeins, (vii So ) easily increased to 
sfrerui miles 

* i Jumaiidcs dc Rebus Gcticix. c SI 

Cl V... Armeniam in lioslcs contendit qu® 

' inctndi via cst," He followed the conduct of 
1 rajan and the idea of Jnliiis Cveir 


Sion, the impetuous attack of Galenus spread dis- 
order and dismay ov cr tlie camp of the barbarians 
A slight resistance vv as followed by a dreadful car- 
nage, and, in the general confusion, the vt ounded 
monarch (for Narses commanded his armies in per- 
son) fled ton ards the deserts of Media His sump- 
tuous tents, and those of his satraps, afforded an 
immense booty to the conqueror , and an incident 
IS mentioned, which proves the rustic but martial 
Ignorance of the legions in the elegant superfluities 
of life A bag of shining leather, filled with pearls, 
fell into the hands of a private soldier , he carefully 
presen ed the bag, but he threw away its contents, 
judging that whatever was of no use could not pos- 
sibly be of any value ® The principal imd beiuviour to 
loss of Narses was of a much more "’J®* raptue 
afTccting nature Sev eral of his wives, his sisters, 
and children, who had attended the army, were 
made captives in the defeat But though the cha- 
racter of Galenus had in general very little affinify 
with that of Alexander, he imitated, after his victory, 
the amiable behaviour of the Macedonian towards 
the family of Danns The wives and children of 
Narses were protected from violence and rapine, 
conveyed to a place of safety, and treated with eveiy 
mark of respect and tenderness, that was due from a 
generous enemy, to their age, their sex, and their 
royal dignity ^ 

While the east anxiously expected Negncmiion for 
the decision of this great contest, the 
emperor Diocletian, having assembled in Syna a 
strong armj of observation, displayed frOm a dis- 
tance the resources of the Roman power, and reserv- 
ed himself for any future emergency of the war On 
tlie intelligence of the victoij', he condescended to 
advance towards the frontier, with a view of moder- 
ating, by his presence and ronnsels, the pnde of 
Galenus The interview of the Roman pnnees at 
Nisibis, was accompanied with every expression of 
respect on one side, and of esteem on the otlier It 
was in that city that they soon afterwards gave 
audience to the ambassador of the great king® 
The power, or at least the spint, of Narses, had 
been broken by his last defeat , and he considered 
an immediate peace as the only means that could 
stop the progress of the Roman arms He de- 
spatched Apharban, a servant who possessed his 
favour and confidence, with a commission to ne- 
gociate a treaty, or rather to receive whatever 
conditions the conqueror should impose Apharban 
opened the conference bj expressing 
his master’s gratitude for the gene- Persian ambas. 
rous treatment of his family, and by 


tador 


5 Xenophon s Analtaeiv, 1 in For that reason the Peman caralrv 
eneainpcd aixty stadia rrom the enemy 

e The story IS told by Aromianuii,'] xxii Instead of saeeum some 
read scutum 

6 The Persian* confessed the Roman superiority in roonls as well as 
inarms Cutrnp ix 24 But this respect and gratitude of enemies is 
very ttidom to be found m theirnwn accounts. 

account of the negociation is tahen from the fragments of 
Peter tlie patrician, in the Cxccrpu Li-pitioiiuro, published In the 
liyzantine Collection Peter lived under Justinian, but it is very evi 
dent, by the nature of his materials, that they are drawn from the most 
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soliciting the liberty of those illustrious cuptnes 
He eeltbrated the alour of Gnlcrius, v ithout de- 
grading the reputation of Narscs, and thought it 
no dishonour to confess tlic supcriont} of the mc- 
tonous CiPsar, oi er a nionarcli u ho liad surpassed 
in glor> all the pnnccs of his race Notu itlistand- 
ing the justice of the Persian cause, he uas em- 
powered to submit the present diifcrenccs to the 
decision of the emperors themseh cs , com meed ns 
lie was, tliat, in the midst of prosperity, they w oiild 
not be unmindful of the i icissitudcs of fortunr 
Apharban concluded his discourse in the style of 
eastern allegory, hj obscri mg that tlic Roman and 
Persian monarchies w ere the tw o tj ts of tlic w orld, 
which would remain imperfect and mutilated if 
citlicr of them should be put out 
Answer of Gale “ It well bcconics tlic Pcrsiaiis," rc- 

plied Galcrius, with a transport of 
furs, which seemed to comulsc his whole frame, 
“ It well becomes the Persians to c\pntiatc on the 
Ticissitiidcs of fortune, and cnlinlj to read us lec- 
tures on the 1 irtucs of moderation Let them re- 
member their ow n ntorfci Ation tow ards the unhappi 
Valenan Thej vanquished him bj fraud, thej 
treated him w ith mdignitj Thej detained him till 
the last moment of las life m shaincftil captnitj, 
and after his death thej exposed Ins bodj to pci- 
pctual iguominj Softening, how over, his tone, 
Galcnus insinuated to the ambassador, that it had 
never been the practice of the Romans to trample on 
a prostrate ciicmj , and that, on this occasion, thej' 
should consult their own digmtj rather than the 
Persian merit He dismissed Apharban w ith a hope, 
that Narscs w ould soon be mfonned on w hat con- 
ditions he might obtain, from the clcmcncj of the 
emperors, a lasting peace, and the restoration of his 
wives and children In this conference we maj 
discover the fierce passions of Galcnus, as well as 
his deference to the superior wisdom and aiithontj 
of iJincletian The ambition of the former grasped 
at the conquest of the cast, and had proposed to 
reduce Persia into the state of a province The 
Modoraiinn of pnidcnco of tlic latter, who adhered to 
Uiocirtiin moderate policy' of Augustus and 
the Antomnes, embraced the fav ournhlc opportunity 
of tcnmnating a successful w nr by an honourable 
and advantageous peace ' 

ConcitiMon, pursuancc of their promise, the 

emperors soon afterwards appointed 
Siconus Prohus, one of their secretaries, to acquaint 
the Persian court with their final resolution As 
the minister of peace, he was received with every' 
mark, of politeness and friendship , hut, under the 
pretence of allow ing him the ncccssatj' repose after 
so long a journey, the audience of Probus was de- 
ferred from day to day , and ho attended the slow 


motions of the king, till at length he was admitted 
to his presence, near the river Aspmdiis in Media 
The secret motive of Narscs in this delay, had been 
to collect such a military force as might enable him, 
though sincerely desirous of peace, to iicgociatc 
with the greater weight and dignity Three persons 
only assisted at tins important conference, the mi- 
nister Apharban, the praifcct of the guards, and an 
olficcr vv ho had commanded on the Armenian fron 
tier V The first condition proposed by the ambas- 
sador, IS not at present of a very intelligible nature , 
that the city of Nisibis might be established for the 
place of mutual exohange, or, ns w e should fonnerly 
have termed it, for the staple of trade, between the 
tw o empires There is no difliculty in conceiving 
the intention of tlic Roman pnnccs to improve their 
rcvtnuchy some restraints upon commerce , hut as 
Nisibis was situated within their own dominions, 
and as they were masters both of the imports and 
exports, It should seem, that such restraints were the 
objects of an internal law, rather than of a foreign 
treaty To render them more clfcctupl, some stipu- 
lations were probably required on the side of the 
king of Persia, which appeared so very repugnant 
either to his interest or to his dignity , that Narscs 
could not be persuaded to subscribe them As tins 
was the only article to which he refused Ins consent, 
it was no longer insisted on , and the emperors 
either suffered the trade to flow in its natural chan- 
nels, or contented themseh cs w ith such restrictions, 
as it depended on their own authority to establish 
As soon ns this difficulty was re- ana article of 
mov ed, a solemn peace w ns concluded ‘"*‘1 
and ratified between the two nations The con- 
ditions of a treaty so glorious to the empire, and so 
necessary to Persia, may deserve a more peculiar 
attention, as the history of Rome presents vciy few 
transactions of a similar nature , most of her wars 
having either been terminated by absolute conquest, 
or waged against barbarians ignorant of the use of 
letters I The Aboras, or, as it is The Abora*! fixed 
called by Xenophon, the Araxes, was J’vcc'“ihTcmI“ 
fixed as the boundary between the two 
monarchies’* That river, which rose near the Tigris, 
was increased a few miles below Nisibis, by the 
little stream of the Mygdonius, passed under the 
walls of Singara, and fell into the Euphrates at 
Circcsium, a frontier town, vvhirh, by the care of 
Eioclctian, was very strongly fortified’ Mesopo- 
tamia, the object of so many wars, vv as ceded to the 
empire, and the Persians, by this treaty, renounced 
all pretensions to that gicat province II They 
relinquished to the Romans five pro- _ , . 

* , , m t Cession of file 

Vinces beyond the Tigris’* Their tirovincui beyond 

situation formed a very useful barrier, ‘'’® 

and then natural strcngtli was soon improved by 


t Aden Victor (rays Aurelitis) iitni Valcnii., ciijiis niitii omnin cere 
liintur, nbnun^t, Romani fiwees in proi inciam noiain firrentur V crum 
pars iernrilm laracn iiobis utilinr qunniin 
B He had been gorernor of Sumliim (Pet Patnciiia ,n Tveerpt 
I egit n 30 ) This proTiiice teems to be mentioned by Mosts of Clio 
nntJGeo, raph p WO) and fay to the cast of mount Ararat 
h By nil error of tlie gcotrapficr Ftolem}, the position of Smgan is 


rcmorid from the Abnns to the Tigris, tihieli miy hare produced the 
nnttvhc of Peter, in as.i;,iiingtlic IvlUr rivtr for the boundnrj, inslesd 
of tin. former 1 in. Iini of llie Roman frontier traitrsed, but ncitr fol 
loiii il, tile course of the Tigris ' 

i Procopius dc rdificiit, I ii c G 

h Three of the iiroviiitrs Jhbehrene, Arranene, ind Cirilucnc. are 
allowed on all aides Bui instead of tin. other two, Peter (in ExcerpU 
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art and military skill Four of these, to the north 
of the mcr, iiere districts of ohscure fame and 
inconsiderable extent , Intiline, Zahdicene, Arza- 
ncnc, and Movoene but on the east of the Tigris, 
the empire acquired the large and mountainous 
territory of Carduene, the ancient seat of the Car- 
dnchians, wlio preserved for many ages their manly 
freedom in the heart of the despotic monarchies of 
Asia The ten thousand Greeks traversed their 
country, after a painful march, or rather engage- 
ment, of seven da}s, and it is confessed by their 
leader, in his incomparable relation of the retreat, 
that they suffered more from the arrows of the Car- 
duchians, than from the power of the great king * 
Their posterity, the Curds, with very little alteration 
cither of name or manners, acknowledged the 
nominal sovereignty of the Turkish sultan HI 

Armenia almost needless to observe, that 

rmama q'jndates, the faitliful ally of Rome, 

was restored to the throne of his fathers, and that 
tlio rights of the imperial supremacy were fully 
asserted and secured The limits of Armenia were 
extended as far as the fortress of Sintha in Media, 
and this increase of dominion was not so much an 
act of liberality as of justice Of tlie provinces 
already mentioned beyond the Tigris, the four first 
had been dismembered by the Parthians from the 
crown of Armenia and when the Romans acquired 
the possession of them, they stipulated, at the cx- 
peuse of the usurper?, an ample compensation, 
which invested their ally with the extensive and 
fertile country of Atropatene Its pnncipal city, in 
the same situation perhaps as the modem Tauris, 
was frequently honoured with the residence of Ti- 
ndates , and as it sometimes bore the name of ' 
Ecbatana, he imitated, in the buildings and for- 
tifications, the splendid capital of the Medes " 
IV The country of Ibena was barren, 
its inhabitants rude aud savage But 
they wore accustomed to the use of arms, and they 
separated from the empire barbarians much fiercer 
and more formidable than themselves The narrow 
defiles of mount Caucasus were in their hands, and 
it was in their choice, cither to admit or to exclude 
the wandering tribes of Sarmatia, whenever a ra- 
pacious spint urged them to penetrate into tlic 
richer climes of the south ® The nomination of tlie 
kings of Ibena, which was resigned by the Persian 
monarch to the emperors, contributed to the strengtli 
and security of the Roman power in Asia r The 
east enjoyed a profound tranquillity during forty 

IjCg p 30 ) in'crts ncViiroene and Sopliene I have ptefemd Ammia. 
BUS (I x\r 7 ) because It fni„lit be proved that Sophenc wasneser 
m the liaads of the Persians, either before the rei;pi of Diocletian, or 
after that of Jovian For srant of correct maps, like those of M d An 
silte almost all the modems, willi Tillimont and Valcsius at their 
head have Imagined tlivt it vras m respect to Persia and not to Rome, 
that the five provinces were situate be} end theTisris 
1 Xenophon s Analnsit, I it Their bows were three cubits in length 
their arrows two the} rolled down stones that were each a waggon 
load Tlie Greeks found a great many v illages in tliat rude countr} 
m Arcording to Liitropius (vi ft as the text is represented by the 
liot alSj, } tlw city of Tigraiiocerta was in Ananene The names and 
situation of Iheotfier three may tie faintly traced 
a (>mpate Iletndnius 1 1 c 07 with ATo«es Choronens Hist Ar 
*"*0 1 II c St and the map of Armcniagiven by his editors 
n Ililicri, locorura potentes, Cispia via S^atam ra Armcnios 


years , and Ihc treaty between the rival monarchies 
was strictly observed till the death of Tindatcs , 
when a new generation, animated with different 
views and different passions, succeeded to the go- 
vernment of the world , and the grandson of Narses 
undertook a long and memorable war against ^c 
princes of the house of Constantine ^ 

The arduous work of rescuing the Triumph of Dm 
distressed empire from tyrants and 
barhanans, had now been completely^^ 303 Nov 20 
achieved by a succession of Illynan peasants As 
soon as Diocletian entered into the twentieth year 
of his reign, he celebrated that memorable asra, as 
well as the success of his arms, by the pomp of a 
Roman triumph s Maximian, the equal partner of 
his power, was his only companion in the glory of 
that day The two Caesars had fought and con- 
quered, hut the mentof their exploits was asenbed, 
according to the rigour of ancient maxims, to the 
auspicious influence of their fathers and emperors ' 
The tnumph of Diocletian and Maximian was less 
magnificent perhaps, than tliose of Aurelian and 
Prohus, but it was dignified by several circum- 
stances of superior fame and good fortune Africa 
and Britain, the Rhine, the Danube, and tlie Nile, 
furnished their respective trophies, but the most 
distinguished ornament was of a more singular 
nature, a Persian victory followed by an important 
conquest The representations of rivers, moun- 
tains, and provinces, were earned before the impe- 
nal car The images of the captive wives, the 
sisters, and the children of the great king, afforded 
a new and grateful spectacle to the vanity of the 
people ' In the eyes of posterity this triumph is 
remarkable, by a distinction of a less honourable 
kind It was the last that Rome ever beheld Soon 
after this penod, the emperors ceased to vanquish, 
and Rome ceased to he the capital of the empire 
The spot on which Rome was found- jT,sence f 
ed, had been consecrated by ancient the Imperora 
ceremonies and imaginary miracles 
The presence of some god, or the memory of some 
hero, seemed to animate every part of the city, and 
the empire of the world had been promised to the 
capitol ' The native Romans felt and confessed 
tlie power of this agreeable illusion It was dc- 
nved from their ancestors, had grown up with their 
earliest habits of life, and was protected, in some 
measure, by the opinion of political utility The 
form and the seat of government were intimately 
blended together, nor was it esteemed possible to 

lapHm eiruninnl. TaciLAnnal Ti 34 SeeJstrabon Geosniph 1 xi 
p 7(H “ 

p Fetcr Patriciua (in Lxcerpt Leg p 30) is the only writer who 
mentions the Iberian article of the treaty 

'"Chron Pagi ad annum Till the discovery of the treatise 
Ue nlorlibus Pcrveciitoriim, it wvs not certain tliat the triumph and the 
Vinccnaha were celebrated at the same time 
T At the lime of the Vincenalia, Galcrius seems to have kept his 
statinn on the Danube See LactaiiU dc M P c 33 
a Eiilropiiis (ix 27 ) mentions tlicm asapartofthctriiimph Astlie 
persons had been restored to Narses, iiothinn more than their tmages 
could bt exhibited 

r f, * "* ' OmuIIus on that aiibjcci, (v SI-55 ) 

tull of eloquence and scnsibihty, in opposition to a design of remov 
^eii * government from Rome to the neighbouring city of 
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transport the one witliout destroying the other® 
But the so^erelgntJ of the capital was graduall} 
annihilated in the extent of conquest, the pro* 
Tinces rose to the same Ie\el, and the ^anqalshed 
nations acquired the name and privileges, without 
imbibing the partial aiTcctions, of Romans During 
a long period, however, the remains of the ancient 
constitution, and the influence of custom, preserved 
the dignitj of Rome The emperors, though per- 
haps of Afncan or Illynan extraction, respected 
their adopted country , as the seat of their power, 
and the centre of their extensile dominions The 
emergencies of n ar very frequently required their 
presence on the frontiers, but Diocletian and 
Maximian were the first Roman princes who fixed, 
in time of peace, their ordinary residence in the 
provinces , and their conduet, however it might be 
suggested by private motives, was justified by very 
specious considerations of policy The court of 

Their residence cmpcror of the wcst was, for the 
Bi Milan, most part, established at Milan, u hose 
situation, at the foot of the Alps, appeared far 
more convenient than that of Rome, for the impor- 
tant purpose of watching the motions of the bar- 
banans of Germany Milan soon assumed the 
splendour of an imperial city The houses arc de- 
senbed as numerous and ncll-huilt, the manners 
of the people as polished and liberal A circus, a 
theatre, a mint, a palace, baths, which bore the 
name of their founder Maximian, porticoes adorned 
with statues, and a double circumference of walls, 
contribute!! to the beauty of the new capital , nor 
did it seem oppressed cv'en by the proximity of 

and Nicomedia. niajcsty of Rome 

was the ambition likewise of Diocle- 
tian, who employed Ins leisure, and the wealth of 
the east, in the embellishment of Nicomedia, a city 
placed on the verge of Europe and Asia, almost at 
an equal distance between the Danube and the 
Euphrates By the taste of the monarch, and at 
the expense of the people, Nicomedia acquired, in 
the space of a few years, a degree of magnificence 
which might appear to have required the labour of 
ages, and became infenor only to Rome, Alexan- 
dria, and Antioch, in extent or populousness ^ 
The life of Diocletian and Maximian w as a life of 
action, and a considerable portion of it was spent 
in camps, or in their long and frequent marches, 
but whenever the public business allowed them any 
relaxation, they seem to have retired with pleasure 
to their favourite residences of Nicomedia and 


u Julius CiB<ar lijs Tcproaclied with the intention of rrmovinir tin 
empire to Ilium or Alexandria. See Sucton in Cicsar c 79 Accord 
thf Viurrf ‘"trenniu^oiijectiire of Le Fovre and D-icier, the third ode o 
cx««t.onof“ s?mife^^ -Invert Augustus from th, 

I * y'clor. wl'o likewise mentions the buildiiiLs orcctei 

proliably dnrini; the Moorish nar W 
fhall insert some \CTse8 of Ausonmsde Clar Urb v ' 

Et Mediolani min omnta comn reruro 
Innumerm ciiltiequc domus facunda \ irorura 
In^nn et morrs locti, turn dtipbce muro 
Amplificata loci species popuiiqtic volupLis 
Circus et inciusi moles cunenta Theatn 
Templa, Pala(imcqae«rcc5, opctlensquc Moncla. 

£t Kcgio fferculei cclcbn sub bonore lavacri 
Cunctaque marmoreisoriiata Ferist^la si^nio, 


[ Milan Till Diocletian, in the twentieth year of 
his reign, celebrated his Roman triumph, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether he ever visited the ancient 
capital of the empire Even on that memorable 
occasion his stay did not exceed two months Dis- 
gusted with the licentious familiarity of the people, 
he quitted Rome with precipitation thirteen days 
before it was expected that he should have appear- 
ed in the senate, invested with the ensigns of the 
consular dignity * 

The dislike expressed by Diocletian jjgj,wment of 
towards Rome and Roman freedom. Home and of the 
was not the effect of momentary' ca- 
price, but the result of the most artful policy That 
crafty prince had framed a new system of imperial 
government, which was afterwards completed by 
tlie family of Constantine , and as the image of the 
old constitution was religiously preserved in the 
senate, he resolved to deprive that order of its 
small remains of power and consideration We 
may recollect, about eight years before the elevation 
of Diocletian, the transient greatness, and the am- 
bitious hopes, of the Roman senate As long as 
that enthusiasm prevailed, many of the nobles im- 
prudently displayed their zeal in the cause of free- 
dom , and after the successors of Probes had 
withdrawn their countenance from the republican 
party, the senators were unable to disguise their 
impotent resentment As the sovereign of Italy, 
Maximian was intrusted with the care of extin- 
guishing this troublesome, rather than dangerous, 
spirit, and the task was perfectly suited to his cruel 
temper The most illustrious members of the 
senate, whom Diocletian always affected to esteem, 
were involved, by his colleague, in the accusation 
of imaginary plots , and the possession of an ele- 
gant villa, or a well-cultivated estate, was inter- 
preted as a convincing evidence of guilt® The 
camp of the praetorians, which had so long op- 
pressed, began to protect, the majesty of Rome, 
and as those haughty troops were conscious of the 
decline of their power, they were naturally disposed 
to unite their strength with the authority of the 
senate By the prudent measures of Diocletian, 
the numbers of the praetorians were insensibly re- 
duced, their privileges abolished,’’ and their place 
supplied by two faithful legions of „ 
lllyricum, who, under the new titles guards Jonans 
of Jovians and Hcrculians, w'erc ap- Hercutians 
pointed to perform the service of the imperial 
guards ® But the most fatal though secret wound, 

Micniaqucin \a1Ii rormamcircumdata labro, 

Omnia qum magiiisopenim seliit mmul'i fnrmis 

Hxcellunt, ncc innetx premit vicinia Romie 
y Lactaiit de M Pc 17 Libanius, OnC imp 203 
X Liclaiit de M P c 17 On a similar occasion, Ammianus men. 
tions the iticacitaa plebu, as not very agreeable to an imperial ear 
(Seel XI 1 c 10) 

a Lactmtiiis accuses Maximian of dcstroi ing fictis criminatiombus 
liimina seiiatiis (Oe M P c 8) Aurelius Victor qieaks verydoubu 
full j of the faith of Diocletian towards his friends 
b Truncatic vires iirbis imminuto pristoriarum cohortium atque in 
irmisiulglnumero Aurelius Victor Lactuntiiis attributes to 6a 
Icrius the prosecution of the same plan (c 20 ) 
e Tliej were old corps stationed in lllyricum , and according to the 
ancient cstoblishmcnt, they each consisted of sixthonsind men Tlic\ 
had acquired much rcputatiou by the use of the plumbaltc, or darts 
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whtcli the senate recei\cd from the hands of Dio- 
cletian and Maximian, was inflicted by the inevit- 
able operation of their absence As long as the 
emperors resided at Rome, that assembly might be 
oppressed, but it could scarcely be neglected The 
successors of Augustus exercised the power of dic- 
tating whatever laws their wisdom or caprice might 
suggest, but Uiose laws were ratified by the sanc- 
tion of the senate The model of ancient freedom 
was prcseri ed in its deliberations and decrees , and 
wise princes, who respected the prejudices of the 
Roman people, were in some measure obliged to 
assume the language and behaviour suitable to the 
general and first magistrate of the republic In 
the armies and in the proMnees, they displayed the 
dignity of monarchs , and when they fixed their re- 
sidence at a distance from the capital, they for ever 
laid aside the dissimulation which Augustus had 
recommended to his successors In the exercise of 
the legislative as well as the executive power, the 
sovereign advised with Ins ministers, instead of 
consulting the great council of the nation The 
name of the senate was mentioned with honour till 
the last period of the empire, the vanity of its 
members was still flattered with honorary distinc- 
tions , < but tbe assembly which had so long been 
the source, and so long the instrument, of power, 
was respectfully suifered to sink into oblivion Tbe 
senate of Rome, losing all eonnexiou with the im- 
penal court and the actual constitution, was left a 
venerable but useless monument of antiquity on the 
Gapitoline hill 

Civil map*ira When the Roman princes had lost 
lies laid aside sight of tlic Senate and of their ancient 
capital, they easily forgot the origin and nature of 
their legal power The civil oflices of consul, of 
proconsul, of censor, and of tribune, by the union 
of which It had been formed, betrayed to the people 
its republican extraction Those modest titles 
were laid aside,* and if they still distinguished 
their high station by the appellation of emperor, 
or impel ator, that word was understood in a new 
and more dignified sense, and no longer denoted 
the general of the Roman armies, but the sovereign 
Imperial dii,nity of **‘0 Roman world The name of 
and titles emperor, which was at first of a mili- 
tary nature, was associated with another of a more 
servile kind The epithet of Dominies, or lord, in 
its primitive signification, was expressive, not of 
the authority of a prince over Ins subjects, or of a 
commander over his soldiers, but of the despotic 
power of a master over his domestic slave ^ View- 
ing It in that odious light, it had been rejected with 
abhorrence by the first Cmsars Their resistance 

loaded with lead Each Mldicr earned fire of lhc«e which he darted 
from a conviderahle distance, with great strength and dexterity See 
Vegetiur I IT 

« “tee the Thcodosian Cude, 1 vi tit li with Godefrov « com 
menUrj' 

• Sec Ute twelfth dtncrtalion ID Spinheim’s excellent work de TJtu 
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insensibly became wore feeble, and tbe name less 
odious, till at length the style of our laid and 
emperor >as not only bestowed by flattery, but was 
regularly admitted into the laws and public monu- 
ments Such lofty epithets were suilicicnt to elate 
and satisfy tbe most excessive vanity , and if tbe 
successors of Diocletian still declined tbe title of 
king, it seems to have been the eficct not so much 
of their moderation as of tlieir delicacy Wherev er 
tbe Latin tongue was in use, (and it was the lan- 
gnage of government throughout tbe empire,) tbe 
imperial title, as it was peculiar to themselves, con- 
veyed a more respectable idea than tbe name of 
king, which they must have shared with a hundred 
barbarian chieftains , or vv Inch, at the best, they 
could derive only from Romnlus or from Tarquin 
But the sentiments of the east were very difierent 
from those of tbe west From tbe earliest period 
of history, tbe sovereigns of Asia had been relebrat- 
ed in the Greek language by the title of basiletcs, 
or king , and since it was considered as the first 
distinction among men, it was soon employed by the 
servile provincials of tbe east, in their bumble ad- 
dresses to the Roman throne e Even the attnbutes, 
or at least the titles, of the Divinity, were usurped 
by Diocletian and Maximian, who transmitted 
ibem to a succession of Christian emperors >> Such 
extravagant compliments, however, soon lose their 
impvety by losing their meaning , and when tbe ear 
is once accustomed to the sound, they are heard 
with indifference, as v ague, though excessive, profes- 
sions of respect 

From the time of Augustus to that 
of Diocletian, the Roman princes con- 
versing in a familiar manner among Persian ceremo. 
their fellow-citizens, were saluted"'®' 
only with the same respect that was usually paid 
to senators and magistrates Their principal dis- 
tinction was the inipena] or military robe of purple , 
whilst tbe senatorial garment was marked by a 
broad, and tbe equestrian by a narrow, band or 
stnpe of tbe same honourable colour Tbe pride, 
or rather the policy, of Diocletian, engaged that 
artful prince to introduce the stately magnificence 
of the court of Persia > He ventured to assume the 
diadem, an ornament detested by the Romans as the 
odious ensign of royalty, and the use of which had 
been considered as the most desperate act of the 
madness of Caligula It was no more than a broad 
white fillet set with pearls, winch encircled the 
emperor's head.- The sumptnons robes of Diocle- 
tian and Ins successors were of snk and gold , and 
it IS remarked with indignation, that even their 
shoes vvere studded with tbe most precious gems 

fnPDil nlher than master, the virtuous Trnjan This strani^e con 
tndiction puzzles the commentators, who think, and the translators, 
wborin write 

p Bjncsiusde nesDO Edit Pelar p 15 I am indebted for this 
ftuotitiou to the Al>b6 de Btetetie 
h See Vendale de Consecratione, p 354, &c Tt was cu<tomiry for 
tiieem{>erors to mention (lo the preamble of hws) their mime/i, soered 
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The access to their sacred person was every oaj 
rendered more difliciilt, hy the institution of new 
forms and ceremonies The avenues of the palace 
were stnctlj guarded bj the various schools, as they 
began to be called, of domestic officers TIic iiitc- 
Tior apartments were intrusted to the jealous vigil- 
ance of the eunuchs , the increase of whose numbers 
and innucncc was the most infallible symptom of 
the progress of despotism Wlicn a subject w as at 
length admitted to the imperial presence, he was 
obliged, whatever might be his rank, to fall pros- 
trate on the ground, and to adore, according to the 
eastern fashion, the divinifj of liis lord and master ‘‘ 
Diocletian was a man of sense, who, in the course 
of private as well as public life, had formed a just 
estimate both of himself and of mankind nor is it 
easy to conceive, that in substituting the manners 
of Persia to those of Rome, he was seriously actu- 
ated bj so mean a principle ns that of vanity He 
flattered himself, that an ostentation of splendour 
and luxury would subdue the imagination of the 
multitude , that the monarch would bo less exposed 
to the rude licence of the people and the soldiers, 
as his person w as secluded from the public v icw , 
and that habits of submission would insensibly be 
productive of sentiments of veneration Like the 
modesty aflcctcd by Augustus, the state maintained 
by Diocletian was a theatrical representation , but 
it must bo confessed, that of the two comedies, the 
former was of a much more liberal and manly | 
character than the latter It vv as the aim of the one | 
to disguise, and the object of the other to display, 
the unbounded power which the emperors possessed | 
over the Roman world 

form of id Ostentation was the first principle of 
roiniuratioii tiro the ncw sjstcm instituted by Dioclc- 
tian The second was division He 
divided the empire, the provinces, and every branch 
of the civil as well as military administration He 
multiplied the wheels of the iincJune of govern- 
ment, and rendered its operations less rapid but 
more secure Whatever advantages and whatever 
defects might attend these innovations, they must 
be ascribed in a v cry great degree to the first in- 
ventor, but as the new frame of policy was 
griidually improved and completed by succeeding 
princes, it will be more satisfactory to delay the 
consideration of it till the season of its full matu- 
rity and perfection * Reserv ing, therefore, for the 
reign of Coostaiilinc a more exact picture of the 
new empire, we shall content ourselves with de- 
scribing the principal and decisive outline, as it 
was traced by the hand of Diocletian He had 
associated three rollcagiics in the exercise of the 
supreme power , and as he was convinecd that the 
abilities of a single man were inadequate to the 
public defence, he considered the joint administra- 
tion of four princes not as a temporary expedient, 

k Aurelius Victor Eulropiiw, 5* 26 II appcvrulij the pvncjiy 
riitii tint tlic Roman; wen. «ooii rtcoiicikd to the nnniL niid tcrtmoiiy 
ofiilorntion 

I The fnnoiation; iiitroduced bj Diocletian, ore cliiifly deduced. 


but as a fundamental law of the constitution It 
was Ins intention, that the two elder princes should 
be distinguished by the use of the diadem, and the 
title of Atigusti that, as affertion or esteem might 
direct their choice, they sliould regularly call to 
their assistance two subordinate colleagues, and 
that the Casttis, nsing in their turn to the first rank, 
should supply an uninterrupted succession of em- 
perors The empire was divided into four parts 
The east and Italy were the most honourable, the 
Danube and the Rhine the most laborious, stations 
The former claimed the presence of the AxtgusU, 
the latter were intrusted to the administration of 
the Casai s The strength of the legions was in the 
hands of the four partners of sovcieignty, and the 
despair of sui-ccssivcly vanquishing four formidable 
rivals, might intimidate the ambition of an aspinng 
general In their civil government, the emperors 
were supposed to exercise the undivided power of 
the monarch, and their edicts, inscribed with their 
joint names, w'cre rccciv cd in all the provinces, as 
promulgated by their mutual councils and authority . 
Notwithstanding these precautions, the political 
union of the Roman world was gradually dissolved, 
and a principle of division was introduecd, which in 
the course of a few y cars, occasioned the perpetual 
separation of the eastern and western empires 
The system of Diocletian was ac- 
companicd with another very material 
disnd vantage, which cannot even at present be 
totally overlooked, a more expensive establish- 
ment, and consequently an increase of taxes, and 
the oppression of the people Instead of a modest 
family of slaves and freedmen, such ns had con- 
tented the simple greatness of Augustus and Trajan, 
three or four magnificent courts were established 
in the various parts of the empire, and as many 
Roman langs contended with each other and vv ith 
the Persian monarch for the vain superiority of 
pomp and luxury The number of ministers, of 
magistrates, of officers, and of servants, who filled 
the different departments of the state, was multi- 
plied beyond the example of former times, and (if 
we may borrow the warm expression of a con- 
temporary,) “ when the proportion of those who 
received exceeded the proportion of those wlio 
contnbuted, the provinces were oppressed by the 
weight of tributes From this period to the ex- 
tinction of the empire, it vv ould be easy to deduce 
an uninterrupted senes of clamours and complaints 
According to bis religion and situation, each wntcr 
chooses either Diocletian, or Constantine, or Valcns, 
or Theodosius, for the object of his invectives , but 
they unanimously agree m icprcscnting the burthen 
of the public impositions, and particularly the land- 
tax and capitation, as the intolerable and increasing 
grievance of their own times From such a con- 
cun cnee, an impartial historian, who is obliged to 

Irt, from some very strong jnsa„ev ml selaiiliiis, and, 2ilJy, from the 
lietv ami various ofliccs, which) in the 1 hcodosian codi, npp^r <i(rea((y 
cst-iblishcd in liie hegiiiiiiiig of the reieii ofCoiistantine 
m Lailmt deM P c 7 , 
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cvtract truth from satire, as well as from panc^j ric, 
mil be inclined to divide the blame amon^ the 
pnnces nhom they accuse, and to ascribe their 
c\aclions much less to their personal vices, than to 
the uniform 53 stem of their administration The 
emperor Diocletian was indeed the author of that 
S3 stem , but during his reign, the growing evil nas 
confined within the hounds of modcst3 and discre- 
tion, and he deserves the reproach of establishing 
pernicious precedents, rather than of cxercihing 
actual oppression " It may be added, that bis 
rev cnucs a ere managed with prudent economy , and 
that after all the current expenses were discharged, 
there still remained in the impenal treasury an 
ample provision either for judicious liberality or 
for any emergency of the state 
, , . . , It -w as in the twenty-first year of his 

Diocletian and reign that Diocletian executed his 
Maximian memorable resolution of abdicating the 

empire, an action more natarall3 to have been ex- 
pected from the elder or the youngeC Antoninus, than 
from a prince who had never practised the lessons of 
philosophy cither in the attainment or in the use of 
supreme power Diocletian acquired the glorj of 
gii ing to the world the first exampleof a resignation,” 
which has not been very frequently imitated hj suc- 
Kcscmbiance to ceeding monarchs The parallel of 
Claries the fiOb Charles the fifth.however, will natural- 
ly olfcr itsel f to our mind, not only since the eloquence 
of a modern historian has rendered that name so fa- 
miliar to an English reader, hut from the v ery stnk- 
ing resemblance between the characters of the two 
emperors, whose political abilities were superior to 
their military genius, and wliose specious virtues 
were much less the eflect of nature than of art 
The abdication of Charles appears to have been 
hastened by the vicissitudes of fortune, and the 
disappointment of his favourite schemes urged him 
to relinquish a power which he found inadequate 
to his ambition But the reign of Diocletian bod 
flow ed with a tide of uninterrupted success , nor 
w as it till after he had v anquisbed all Ins enemies, 
and accomplished all bis designs, that he seems to 
have entertained an3 senous thoughts of resigning 
the empire Neither Charles nor Diocletian were 
arrived at a very advanced period of life , since the 
one was only fi ft3 -five, and the other was no more than 
fifty-nine, 3 cars of age , but the active life of those 
princcs,thcir w ars and journc3 s, the cares of r03 ally, 
and their application to business, had already im- 
paired their constitution, and brought on the 
infirmities of a premature old age r 

A D 101 Notwithstanding the seventj of a 
*^Diociciian cold and rainy winter, Diocletian 

left Italy soon after the ccremonj of 


his triumph, and began his progress towards the 
east, round the circuit of the Illyrian provinces 
From the inclemency of the weather, and the 
fatigue of the journey, he soon contracted a slow 
illness, and though he made easy marches, and 
was generally earned in a close litter, his disorder, 
before he arrived at Nicomedia, about the end of 
summer, was become vety senous and alarming 
Dunng the whole winter he was confined to his 
palace his danger inspired a general and unaf- 
fected concern , but the people could only judge of 
the venous alterations of bis health from the joy or 
consternation which lliej discovered in the coun- 
tenances and behaviour of his attendants The 
rumour of his death was for some time universally 
believed, and it was supposed to be concealed, 
with a view to prevent the troubles that might have 
happened dunng the absence of the Gmsar 6ale- 
rius At length, however, on the first of March, 
Diocletian once more appeared in public, but so 
pale and emaciated, that he could scarcely have 
been recognised by those to whom his person was 
the most familiar It was time to put rudence 
an end to the painful struggle, which 
he liad sustained dunng more than a year, between 
the care of his health and that of his dignity The 
former required indulgence and relaxation, the 
latter compelled him to direct, from the bed of 
sickness, the administration of a great empire 
He resolved to pass the remainder of his days in 
honourable repose, to place his glory bejond the 
reach of fortune, and to relinquish the theatre of 
the world to his younger and more active asso- 
ciates 1 

The ceremony of bis abdication was performed 
in a spacious plain, about three miles from Nico- 
media The emperor ascended a lofty throne, and 
in a speech, full of reason and dignitj, declared 
his intention, both to the people and to the soldiers 
who were assembled on this extraordinary occasion 
As soon as he had divested himself of a d aos 
the purple, he withdrew from the • 

gazing mnltitiidc, and traversing tlie city in a 
covered chanot, proceeded, without delay, to the 
favountc retirement which he had chosen in his 
native countiy of Dalmatia On the compliance of 
same day, which was the first of May,' BUximian 
Maximian, as it had been previously concerted, 
made his resignation of the imperial dignitj at 
Milan Even in the splendour of the Roman 
triumph, Diocletian had meditated his design of 
abdicating the government As he wished to 
secure the obedience of Maximian, he exacted from 
him, cither a general assurance that he would sub- 
mit his actions to the authority of his benefactor, or 


n IndicU lex nova quic tone ilinrum temponim modc^tit tolcrabilK 
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Ji particular promise lliatlic ^^o^ld descend from i 
the throne, whenever he should receive the advice 
and the example This engagement, though it was 
eonfirmcd bj the solemnity of an oath before the 
altar of the Capitoliiie Jupiter,* would have proved 
a feeble restraint on the fierce temper of Maximian, 
whose passion was the love of power, and who 
neither desired present tranquillity nor future repu- 
tation But he yielded, however reluctantly, to 
the ascendant which his wiser colleague had ac- 
quired over him, and retired, immediately after Ins 
abdication, to a villa in Litcania, where it was 
almost impossible that such an impatient spirit 
could find any lasting tranquillity 
nciirctncni of I>>oclctian, who, from a senile on- 
iiincietianatSi. had raised liimsclf to the throne, 

passed the nine last j cars of Ins life in 
a private condition Reason had dictated, and 
content seems to have actompanicd, Ins retreat, in 
which he enjoyed for a long time the respect of 
those princes to whom he had resigned the posses- 
sion of the world * It is seldom that minds, long 
exercised in business, have formed any habits of 
conversing with themselves, and in the loss of 
power they principally regret the want of OLCupa- 
tion The amusements of letters and of devotion, 
which afford so many resources in solitude, were 
incapable of fixing the attention of Bioclcliaii, but 
he had preserved, or at least he soon recovered, a 
taste for the most innocent as well as natural plea- 
sures, and his leisure hours were suflioicntly em- 
ployed in building, planting, and gardening His 
answer to Maximian is deservedly celebrated lie 
. . was solicited by that restless old man 

llwpliilovppin, j, „ 

to rc-assiimc the reins of government, 
and the imperial purple He rejected the tempta- 
tion vnth a smile of pity, calmly observing, that if 
he could show Maximian the cabbages which he 
had planted with his own hands at Salona, he 
should no longer be urged to relinquish the enjoy- 
ment of happiness for the pursuit of power" In 
his conversations with his friends, he frequently 
acknow lodged, that of all arts, the most difficult 
was the art of reigning, and he expressed himself 
on that favourite topic with a degree of warmth 
which could be the result only of experience 
*‘ How often," was he accustomed to say , “ is it 
the interest of four or five ministers to combine 
together to deceive their sovereign 1 Secluded from 
mankind by liis exalted dignity, the truth is con- 
cealed from his knowledge, he can see only with 
their eyes, he hears nothing but their misrepresent- 
ations He confers the most important offices upon 
vice and weakness, and disgraces the most virtuous 


and deserving among Ins subjects By such in- 
famous arts,” added Diocletian, “ the best and 
wisest princes arc sold to the venal corruption of 
their courtiers”* A just estimate of greatness, 
and the assurance of immortal fame, improve our 
relish for the pleasures of retiiemcnt, but the 
Roman emperor had filled too iinpoitant a charac- 
ter in the world, to enjoy without allay the com- 
forts and security of a private condition It was 
impossible that he could remain ignorant of the 
troubles which afilictcd the empire after his abdica- 
tion It was impossible that he could be indifferent 
to their consequences Fear, sorrow, and discon- 
tent, sometimes pursued him into the solitude of 
Salona His tenderness, or at least his pnde, was 
deeply wounded by the misfortunes of Ins wife and 
daughter, and the last moments of Diocletian 
were imbittcrcd by some affronts, which Licinius 
and Constantine might have spared the father of 
so many emperors, and the first author of their own 
fortune A report, though of a very and dcith, 
doubtful nature, has rcarlicd our times, ^ ® 
that he prudently vvithdicw himself from their 
power by a voluntary death ^ 

Before we dismiss the consideration ^ 

_ De^nptionofSa* 

of the life and character of Diocletian, lana and the idja 

we may, for a moment, direct our view 
to the place of his retirement Salona, a prineipal 
city of his native province of Dalmatia, was near 
two hundred Roman miles (according to the mea- 
surement of the public highway s) from Aqiiilcia and 
the confines of Italy, and about two hundred and 
seventy from Surmium, the usual residence of the 
emperors whenever they visited the Illyrian fron- 
tier* A miserable village still preserves the name 
of Salona , but so late as the sixteenth ccntuiy% the 
rcinains of a thcatic, and a confused prospect of 
broken arches and marble columns, continued to 
attest its ancient splendour n About six or seven 
miles from the city, Diocletian constructed a mag- 
nificent palace, and we may infer, from tlic great- 
ness of the work, how long he had meditated his 
design of abdicating the empire The choice of a 
spot which united all that could contribute either to 
health or to luxury, did not require the partiality of 
a native *' Tho soil vv a^ dry and fcitilc, the air is 
pure and wholesome, and though extremely hot 
duiing the summer months, this country seldom 
feels those sultry and noxious winds, to which the 
coasts of Istria and some parts of Italy are exposed 
The views from the palace arc no less beautiful 
than the soil and climate were inviting Towards 
the west lies the fertile shore that stretches along 
the Hadnatic, in winch a number of small islands 


» See Panreyr Veler vi 0 The oration vras pronounced nUci 
Maximiftn liiil rtaMiimecl (lie pnn)lc * 
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jr The yonn(.cr Victor sliphtly mentions tho report But os Dio. 
cktianhnd disobliged a powerrnfand suriessftil parly, his memory Ins 
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Venice in the year 1774, in two small volumes m quarto,) quotes a MS 
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tiani alwiit tlie middle of tin sixteenth century 
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arc scattered in sncli a manner, as to give this part 
of the sea the appearance of a great lake On the 
north side lies the bay, which led to the ancient city 
of Salona, and the country beyond it, appearing in 
sight, forms a proper contrast to that more exten- 
sile prospect of water, which the Hadnatic presents 
both to the south and to the cast Towards the 
north, the new is terminated bj high and irregular 
mountains, situated at a proper distance, and, in 
many places, covered with villages, woods, and 
vinejards 

OfDincietiaiis Though Constantine, from a very 
palace obvious prejudice, affects to mention 
the palace of Diocletian with contempt,‘ yet one of 
their successors, who could only see it in a neglected 
and mutilated state, celebrates its magnificence in 
terms of the highest admiration^ It covered an 
extent of ground consisting of between nine and 
ten English acres The form was quadrangular, 
flanked with sixteen towers Two of the sides were 
near six hundred, and the otlier two near seven 
liundred, feet in lengtli The whole was constructed 
of a beautiful free-stone, extracted from the neigh- 
bouring quarnes of Trau, or Tragutium, and very 
little inferior to marble itself Four streets, inter- 
secting each other at right angles, divided the seve- 
ral parts of this great edifice, and the approach to 
the principal apartment was from a very stately 
entrance, which is still denominated the Golden 
Gate The approach was terminated by a pci wfy- 
httm of granite columns, on one side of which we 
discover the square temple of iEscoIapius, on the 
other the octagon temple of J upitcr The latter of 
those deities Diocletian revered as the patron of 
his fortunes, the former as the protector of his health 
By companng the present remains with the precepts 
of Vitruvius, the several parts of the building, the 
baths, bcd-chamber, the atiiiim, the basilica, and 
the Cyzicene, Corinthian, and Egyptian halls have 
been described with some degree of precision, or at 
least of probability Their forms were various, 
their proportions just, bpt they were all attended 
with two imperfections, very repugnant to our mo- 
dern notions of taste and conveniencj These 
stately rooms bad neither windows nor chimnejs 
They were lighted from the top, (for the building 
seems to have consisted of no more than one story, j 
and they received their heat by the liclp of pipes 
that were convejed along the walls The range of 
principal apartments was protected towards the 
south-west bj a portico five hundred and seventeen 
feet long, which must have fanned a verj noble and 
delightful walk, when the beauties of painting and 
sculpture were added to those of the prospect 


V Aiiti(|Uitic9 of DiocMnns palace at Spilatro p C We 

maj add a circiimntaoce or tvo from tlie Abate Tortin the little atream 
or tIteUjadcr tnentioiied by Lucan, producer most i.wllciit trout, 
wliieli a ngaclniit writer pciliaps a monk, suppowss to have been one 
oi ttie principal reawns that determined Diocletian in the choice of tin 
retirement Fnrtis n 45 The nmc author (p 38 ) olisenes, that a 
tide for aynculture n reririnz at bpalatro and Hut an cx|ierimen(al 
farm lias lately been established near tlie cilj, by a soiiLty of (,cutle 


« Constantin Oral ad Cizlnm Sanct c So In this sermon the 
rtnpcror or Uie bi hop who eom|K»cd it for him, afltxls to relate tlie 
miserable end of all the perKciitors of the churclu 


Had this magnificent edifice remained in a soli- 
tary country, it would have been exposed to the 
ravages of time , but it might, perhaps, have escaped 
the rapacious industry of man The village of As- 
palathus,‘ and, long afterwards, the provincial town 
of Spalatio, have grown out of- its ruins The 
Golden Gate now opens into the market-place St 
John the Baptist has usuiped the honours of iEscu- 
lapius , and the temple of J upiter, under the pro- 
tection of the Virgin, is converted into the cathedral 
church For this account of Diocletian's palace we 
are pnncipally indebted to an ingenious artist of 
our own time and country, whom a very liberal 
cunosity carried into the heart of Dalmatia ^ But 
tliere is room to suspect, that the elegance of his 
designs and engraving has somewhat flattered the 
objects which it was their purpose to Decline of the 
represent We are informed by a 
more recent and very judicious traveller, that the 
awful nuns of Spalatro are not less expressive of 
the decline of the arts than of the greatness of the 
Roman empire in the time of Diocletian v If such 
was indeed the state of architecture, we must natu- 
rally believe that painting and sculpture had ex- 
perienced a still more sensible decay The practice 
of architecture is directed by a few general and even 
mechanical rules But sculpture, and, above all, 
painting, propose to themselves the imitation not 
only of the forms of nature, but of the characters 
and passions of the human soul In those sublime 
arts, the dexterity of the hand is of little avail, un- 
less it IS animated by fancy, and guided by the 
most correct taste and observation 
It IS almost unnecessary to remark, ofieiiera 
that the civil distractions of the em- 
pire, the licence of the soldiers, the inroads of the 
barbarians, and the progress of despotism, had 
proved very' unfavourable to genius, and even to 
learning The succession of Illynan princes restor- 
ed the empire, w ithont restonng the sciences Their 
military education was not calculated to inspire 
them with the love of letters , and even the mind of 
Diocletian, howev'er active and capacious in busi- 
ness, was totally uninformed by study or specula- 
tion The professions of law and physic are of such 
common use and certain profit, that they will always 
secure a suflicicnt number of practitioners, endowed 
with a reasonable degree of abilities and know- 
ledge , but it docs not appear tliat the students in 
those two faculties appeal to any celebrated macters 
who have ilourishcd within that period The voice 
of poetry was silent Histoiy was reduced to dry 
and confused abridgments, alike destitute of amuse- 
ment and instruction A languid and aifected 

a CoiKtanlin Porpliyr de Statu Impar p 86 

« D Anrille G«)-ni|iliie Ancieiine tom i p lea 

f Mcwieim Adam anil Clans'caii atl«nili.d li\ two draochtsmen, 
Tisitra Spalatro in tlie month of July I7a7 The magnificent work 
wiich tlieir journey produced was published in London seaeii a cars 
aRerwards. 

p I shall quote the word* of the Abate Tortis “ E’basicvolmente 
nota a„Ii amatori dell architittuni c dell antiehitfi 1 opera del SiRnor 
Adams cnc adonato motto a qiiL superlii aestici coll' abituale ele 
panza del siio toecalapis « del biilino Tn (pnicralc la rozzerra del 
ralpello, el caliiopiisto del wnilo «i carcAiano colla miLnificenza 
del fabnrato See V laggio in Dalmazia, p 40 
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eloquence was still retained in the pay and scnitc 
of the emperors, who encouraged not any arts eveept 
those which contnbnted to the graliflcntion of their 
pride, or the defence of their power •' 

Tiicnew TIic declining age of learning and 
riatonists Qf mankind is marked, however, by 
tlie rise and rapid progress of the new Platonists 
The school of Alexandria silenced those of Athens, 
and the ancient sects enrolled thcnisclics under the 
banners of the more fashionable teachers, who re- 
commended their sjstcni by the nos city of their 
method, and the austerity of their manners Scs oral 
of these masters, Animonius, Plotinus, Amelius, 
and Porphjrj,* wcic men of profound thought and 
intense application , but bj mistaking the true 
object of philosophy, their labours contributed 
much less to iniprosc than to corrupt the human 
understanding The knowledge that is suited to 
our situation and powers, the whole compass of 
moral, natural, and mathematical science, w-as neg- 
lected bj the new Platonists, while they exhausted 
their strength in thcscrbal disputes of metaphysics, 
attempted to explore the secrets of the invisible 
world, and studied to reconcile Aristotle with Plato, 
on subjects of which both these philosophers were 
as Ignorant as the rest of mankind Consuming 
their reason in these deep but unsubstantial medi- 
tations, their minds were exposed to illusions of 
fancy They flattered thcmschcs that they pos- 
sessed the secret of disengaging the soul from its 
corporeal prison , claimed a familiar intercourse 
with dmmons and spirits , and, by a singular reso- 
lution, converted the study of philosophy into that 
of magic The ancient sages had dended the popu- 
lar superstition , after disguising its extras ngance 
by the thin pretence of allegory, the disciples of 
Plotinus and Porphyry became its most zealous 
defenders As they agreed with the Christians in 
a few mysterious points of faith, they attacked the 
remainder of their theological system with all the 
fury of civil v\ar The new Platonists would 
scarcely deserve a place in the history of science, 
but in that of the church the mention of Uicm will 
very frequently occur 
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Constantine over Maxentuis and Licinius — Re- 
tinton of the cmpii e widei the authoi ity of Con- 
stantine 


CHAP XIV 

Ti oublcs aftet the abdication of Diocletian — Death 
of Constantins — Clrvation of Constantine and 
JHazentiiis — Six cntperois at the same tune — 
Death if Mttximian and Galerius — Victories of 

h nieoralor Enmcnini wMscerclary lotlic emperors Miximian and 
Constantins, and professor of rhetoric in the eolicce of Aiitiin Ills 
Kilary was six hundred thousand sesterces, which, accordiii- to the 
lowest comjiutation of that see, must have cxccedcil three thousand 
munds ay car He (.cncrousU rci|uested the permission of enipinyiiiw 
It in rcbuildinp the college hec his Oration fie Ilcstiuraiidis ScliJlis , 
which, thoufeh not exempt from vanity, may atone for his pane 

1 r the time of Diocletian’s abdication The 

life of his msstcr Plotinus, which he composed will enc ns the most 
complete i^dca of the {,enins of the sect, and the manners of Its pro 
fcssors This very^urioiui piece is inserted m F8hricin% Bihliotlicca 


The balance of power established by Penod of cmi 
Dioclcticin subsisted no longer than 
while it was sustained by the firm and a d sos-sss 
dexterous hand of the founder It requited such a 
fortunate mixture of diflcrcnt tempers and abilities, 
as could scarcely be found, or even expected, a 
second time , two emperors w itliout jealousy, two 
Cmsars without ambition, and the same general 
interest invariably pursued by four independent 
princes The abdication of Diocletian and Maxi- 
mian was succeeded by eighteen years of discord 
and confusion The empire was afllictcd by ilvo 
civil wars, and the remainder of the time was not 
so much a state of tranquillity as a suspension of 
arms betw cen several hostile monarchs, who, view- 
ing each other with an eye of fear and hatred, strove 
to increase their respective forces at the expense 
of their subjects 

As soon as Diocletian and Maxi- 
mian had resigned the purple, their *ituatiun of 
station, according to the rules of the 
new constitution, was filled by the two Cmsars, 
Constantins and Galerius, who immediately as- 
sumed the title of Augustus » The honours of 
seniority and precedence were allowed to the former 
of those princes, and he continued, under a new 
appellation, to administer his ancient department 
of Gaul, Spain, and Britain Tlie government of 
those ample provinces was sullicicnt to exercise his 
talents, and to satisfy Ins ambition Clemency, 
temperance, and moderation, distinguished the 
amiable character of Constantius, and Ins fortunate 
subjects had frequently occasion to compare the 
virtues of their sovereign with the passions of Maxi- 
mian, and cv cn with the arts of Diocletian >> In- 
stead of imitating their eastern pride and magnifi- 
cence, Constantins preserved the modesty of a 
Roman prince He declared, with unaffected sin- 
cerity, that Ins most valued treasure was in the 
hearts of his people, and that, whenever the dignity 
of the throne, or the danger of the state, required 
any extraordinary supply, he could depend with 
confidence on their gratitude and liberality « The 
provincials of Gaul, Spam, and Britain, sensible of 
Ins worth, a'hd of their own happiness, reflected 
with anxiety on the declining health of the em- 
peror Constantius, and the tender age of Ins nu- 
merous family, the issue of Ins second marriage 
with the daughter of Maximian 

a HI lie lilontcsqiiipu (Considerations sur la Gnndcur ct 1v ficra 
lienee des Uomains, c 17 ) siipiioses, on the authority of Orosius and 
rnschiiis, that, on this occasion, the impire, for the first time, was reaUtf 
divided into two parts It is difliciilt, honeier, to discotcr in whu 
respect tile plan of Galerius dilTerid from tliat of fiiocieti in 
h Hie non modo ainabilis, sed etiam i enerabilis Gallis fuit piaELipuc 
qiiiiil DiocIctianI snspcctain prudciitnm, ct Maximiani sanguiuarium 
violentiam imperio ciiis evascraiil Cutrop Breviar x i 
e Diritiis Proiineialinm (mel provineiarum) ac pnvatorum studens, 
fisei enmmoda non admodiim aflictans ducensque melius pnblicas opes 
n privatis liabcri, quam mtra iinum claiistrnm reservari id ibid He 
earned tins maxim so far, tliat irhenever he gaic an entertainment, he 
was obliged to borrow a service of plate 
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The stern temper of Galerius nas 
orcalenus ^ diffcfcnt mould , and 

'while he commanded the esteem of his subjects, he 
seldom condescended to solicit their affections 
His fame in arms, and above all, the success of the 
Persian war, had elated his haughty mind, which 
•was naturally impatient of a superior, or even of 
an equal If it were possible to rely on the partial 
testimony of an injudicious writer, we might ascribe 
the abdication of Diocletian to the menaces of 
Galenus, and relate the partieulars of a private 
conversation between the two princes, in u hich the 
former discovered as much pusillanimity as the 
latter displayed ingratitude and arrogance^ But 
these obscure anecdotes are sufficiently refuted by 
an impartial Mew of the character and conduct of 
Diocletian Whatever might otherwise have been 
his intentions, if he had apprehended any danger 
from the violence of Galenus, his good sense would 
have instructed him to prevent the ignominious 
contest , and as he had held the sceptre 'with gloty, 
he would have resigned it without disgrace 
TiictwoCicsars, After the elevation of Constantins 
bOTcrusand and Galerius to the rank of Augusti, 

Diaximin _ .. 

two new Casars were required to sup- 
ply their place, and to complete the system of the 
imperial government Diocletian was sincerely 
desirous of withdrawing himself from the world , he 
considered Galenus, who bad mamed his daughter, 
as the firmest support of his family and of the em- 
pire, and he consented, without reluctance, that 
his successor should assume the ment as well as 
the envy of the important nomination It was 
fixed without consulting the interest or inclination 
of the pnnees of the west Each of them had a 
son who was arrived at the age of manhood, and 
who might have been deemed the most natural 
candidates for the vacant honour But the impo- 
tent resentment of Maximian was no longer to he 
dreaded , and the moderate Constantins, though he 
might despise the dangers, was humanely appre- 
hensive of the calamities, of civil war The two 
persons whom Galenus promoted to the rank of 
Caesar, were much better suited to serve the views 
of his ambition , and their pnncipal recommenda- 
tion seems to have consisted in the want of ment 
or personal consequence The first of these was 
Daza, or, as he was afterwards called, Maximin, 

d Laclantius de Hort Persecutor c 18 Were the particulars of 
this tojiference more conii«tcnt with truth and deeenev we mi>.ht still 
ask, how they came to the KnowIed|,e of an obscure nictoriciant But 
there are man) historians who put us in mind of the admirable 
of the great Conde to cardinal dc Retz ** Ce« coquins nous font parler 
et apr comme ils nuroicnt fait eux memes d notre place 
» Siiblatus nuper a pecoribus et silt is (eays liOctaniius de M P c 
ID) statim scutarius continuo protector moe trtbuniis postridie 
Caesar aereptt Orientcm Aurelius A ictor is too liberal in giving him 
tlie wliole imrtion of t)ioclelian 

f Tlis dih|,ence and fidelity are acknowledged even b) Lactaiitius, de 
M P c 18 

e These schemes howeter, rest only on the verj doubtful authority 
of 1 nctaiitiu* de M P c 2U 

h Tins trauiimn unknown to the contemporaries of Constantine was 
mvented in the darkness of monasterie« was embellished b\ JefTrey of 
nloniUMUh and the writers of the twelfth century, has been defended by 
oiir antiqoarfans of the last age, and Is seriously related in the ponderous 
ilHtorr ofl ngUnd compiled b\ Mr Carte (Vul i p 147) Hetrans. 
ports, howerer, the kingdom of Coil, the imaginary father of Helena 
from twrx to the «>tl of Antoninue 
I kAitropitts lx 2 ) expresses, in a few words, the real truth, and the 


whose mother was the sister of Galenus The un- 
experienced youth still hetrajed by his manners 
and language his rustic education, when, to his 
own astonishment, as well as that of the world, he 
was invested by Diocletian with the purple, exalted 
to the dignity of Cresar, and intrusted with the 
sovereign command of Egypt and Syria « At the 
same time, Severus, a faithful servant, addicted to 
pleasure, but not incapable of business, was sent to 
Milan, to receive, from the reluctant hands of 
Maximian, the Cmsarian ornaments, and the pos- 
session of Italy and Africa ' According to the 
forms of the constitution, Severus acknowledged 
the supremacy of the western emperor , but he was 
absolutely devoted to the commands of his bene- 
factor Galenus, who, reserving to himself the inter- 
mediate countnes from the confines of Italy to 
those of Syna, firmly established his power over 
three-fourths of the monarchy In the full confi- 
dence, that the approaching death of Constantins 
would leave him sole master of the Roman world, 
we are assured that he had arranged in his mind a 
long succession of future pnnees, and that he 
meditated his own retreat from public life, after he 
should have accomplished a glorious reign of about 
twenty years s 

Bntwithiu less than eighteen months. Ambition of 
two nnexpected revolutions ov ertumed by*two 

the ambitious schemes of Galenus woiunon* 
The hopes of uniting llie western provinces to his 
empire were disappointed hj the elevation of Con- 
stantine, whilst Italj and Afnca were lost by the 
successful revolt of Maxcntius 

I The fame of Constantine has Birth, edun 
rendered postenty attentive to the of (CsL'tmr 
most minute circumstances of bis life a d 274 
and actions The place of his birth, as well as the 
condition of his mother Helena, have been the sub- 
ject not only of literary but of national disputes 
Notwitlistanding the recent tradition, which assigns 
for her father a Bntish king, we are obliged to con- 
fess, that Helena was the daughter of an innkeeper,*’ 
bnt, at the same time, we maj defend the legality 
of her mamage, against those who have represented 
her as the concubine of Constantins* The great 
Constantine was most probably horn at Naissus, in 
Dacia ,*’ and it is not surprising, that in a family 
and province distinguished only by tlie profession 

occasion of theerror, ** ex o^acurtonfnafrfmontogiis films’* Zosimus 
fj It p 76.) ea{^r|\ seized the roost UDfavonrabte report, anfi isfolloiref] 
by Orosiu* (cii 25 ) whose authonty is oddly enough overlooked by 
the indefatigable hut pirtial Tillemont By insisting on Uie divorce 
of Helena Diocletian acknowledged her marriage 

k There are three opinions with regard to the place of Constantines 
birth 1 Our Btit^lish antiquarians were used to dwell with rapture 
on the words of his nane;nrist Bntannias ilhc oriendo iiobilcs 
fecisti But this celeuratcd; passage ma\ be referred wiUi as much 
propriety to the accession as to the nativity of Constantine 2 Some 
of the modern Greeks have ascribed the honour of his birth Drc|ia 
Duro a town on the gulf of ^icomedia, (Cellanus, tom ii p 174 ) 
which Constantine dignified with the name of neleiiopolts and Justinian 
adorned with man\ splendid buildtnj^s. (Procop oe .^dificiis y 2 ) 
It IS indeed pri^ble enough, that Helena s father kept an inn at Dre 
panitre and that Constantins might lodge there when he returned 
from \ Persian embassy in Uierettu of Aurelian But in tbe wandering 
* soldier, the place of his marriage and the places where his 
chilaren are born, have \ery little connexion with each other 3 The 
claim of Aaissus is supported b) the anonymous writer, published at 
the end of Ammianu^ n 710 and who in general copied very good 
materials and it iscounrrocd by Julius Firmicius, (dcAstroIogu, I i 
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of arms, the youth should disco\ er very little incli- 
nation to iinproi c his mind by the acquisition of 
A D 2 D 2 ledge ' He was about eighteen 

3 ears of age uhen his father was pro- 
moted to the rank of Cmsar, but that fortunate 
event was attended with his moUier’s divorce , and 
the splendour of an imperial alliance reduced the 
son of Helena to a state of disgrace and humiliation 
Instead of following Constantins in the west, he 
remained in the senice of Diocletian, signalized 
his valour in tlie wars of Egjpt and Persia, and 
graduall} rose to the honourable station of a tribune 
of the first order The figure of Constantine was 
tall and majestic , he was dcvtcrous in all his exer- 
cises, intrepid in war, affable in peace , in his whole 
conduct, the active spirit of truth was tempered bj 
habitual prudence, and while his mind was en- 
grossed by ambition, he appeared cold and insensible 
to the allurements of pleasure The favour of tlie 
people and soldiers, w ho had named him as a w orthj 
candidate for the rank of Caisar, served only to 
exasperate the jtalousj of Galerius, and though 
prudence might restrain him from exercising any 
open v lolcncc, an absolute monarch is seldom at a 
loss how to execute a sure and secret revenge" 
Every hour increased the danger of Constantine, 
and the anxiety of bis father, who, by repeated 
letters, expressed the warmest desire of embracing 
his son For some tunc the policy of Galerius 
supplied him with dclaj's and excuses, but it was^ 
impossible long to refuse so natural a request of 
his associate, without maintaining his refusal bj 
arms The permission of the journey was rcluc- 
tantlj' granted, and whatever precautions the 
emperor might hav e taken to intercept a return, the 
consequences of which he, with so much reason, 
apprehended, they were cffectuallj disappointed by 
the incredible diligence of Constantine " Leaving 
the palace of Nicorocdia in the night, he travelled 
'post tlirough Bithynia, Thrace, Dacia, Fannonia, 
Itnlj , and Gaul, and amidst the joj ful acclamations 
of tlic people, reached the port of Boulogne, ni the 
very moment when liis father was preparing to 
embark for Britain “ 

rtMtiiiCln^e Bntish expedition, and an easy 

«tioD of Con ■'ictory over tlie barbarians of Cale- 

A*!)' 300 Juij the last exploits of the 

25 reign of Constantins He ended his 

life in the imperial palace of York, fifteen months 
after he had received the title of Augustus, and 
almost fourteen years and a half after he had been 
promoted to the rank of Cmsar His death was im- 


mediately succeeded by the elevation of Constan- 
tine The ideas of inheritance and succession are 
so very familiar, tliat the generality of mankind 
consider them as founded, not only in reason, but 
in nature itself Our imagination readily transfers 
the same principles from pnvate propertj' to public 
dominion and whenever a virtuous father leav es 
behind him a son whose ment seems td justify the 
esteem, or even the hopes, of the people, the joint 
influence of prejudice and of affection operates with 
irresistible weight Tlie flower of the western 
armies had followed Constantins into Britain, and 
the national troops were reinforced by a numerous 
body of Alemauni, who obej ed the orders of Ciocus, 
one of their hereditary chieftams p The opinion of 
tlieir own importance, and tlie assurance that 
Britain, Gaul, and Spain would acquiesce in their 
nomination, were diligentlyincnlcated to the legions 
bj' the adherents of Constantine The soldiers were 
asked, whether thej could hesitate a moment be- 
tween the honour of placing at their head the worthy 
son of their beloved emperor, and the ignominy of 
tamely expecting the arrival of some obscure 
stranger, on whom it might please the sovereign of 
Asia to bestow the armies and prov inces of the west^ 
It was insinuated to them, that gratitude and libe- 
rality held a distinguished place among the v irtues 
of Constantine , nor did that artful prince show 
himself to the troops, till they were prepared to 
salute him with the names of Augustus and em- 
peror The throne was the object of his desires, 
and had he been less actuated bj ambition, it w as 
his only means of safety He was well acquainted 
witli the character and sentiments of Galerius, and 
sufliciently apprized, that if he w ished to liv e he 
must determine to reign The decent and even 
obstinate resistance which he chose to affect,'* was 
contnved to justify his usurpation, nor did he 
yield to the acclamations of the armj', till he had 
provided the proper matenals for the letter, which he 
immediately despatched to the emperor of the east 
Constantine informed him of the melancholy event 
of his father’s deatii, modestly asserted his natural 
claim to the succession, and respectfully lamented, 
that the affectionate violence of his troops had not 
permitted him to solicit the imperial purple in tlie 
regular and constitutional manner The first emo- 
tions of Galerius w ere tliosc of surprise, disappoint- 
ment, and rage , and as he could seldom restrain 
his passions, he loudly tlireatened, that he would 
commit to the flames both the letter and the messen- 
ger But his resentment insensibly subsided , and 


Constmtiiie liiraself Som 
objections Ime been rnised ajniiiH the mtcgriU of the text, atid th 

“vfSS “f former i« estaliluliei 

nLn?t«d:L''&ntl‘u c‘lVets"?.,.I™ont'““'*^ " 

Anonj id Ammian n 710 

» c illV' P?* “P* vourage. exposed him to eioLle comln 

Fraxacoms apud Photium p 63 Praxigoras, an Atheiiim pliilosc 

Fnli ’ S'* Constantine, in two books, which we nm 

lost He was a contemporary * 

n Zosiniin, 1 II p 78 79 LietantinsdeM P c 24 The former tell 

l.e iZ “'“‘i the post horses, whie 

he had used, to be hamstrung Such a bloody execution, without pri 


Renting a pursuit, would hate scattered suspicions, and might hare 
stopped his journey 

o Anonym p 710 Pinegvr Veter vii 4 But Zosimiis 1 ii p 70 
Eusebius dc V'lt Constant 1 i c 21 and Lactantius de M Pc 24 
suppose, with less accuricj, tint be found his father on lin death bed 
p CunCtis qui adrnnt annitentibm, sed prmcipue Croco (ahi Eroco) 
Alemannorum rege, auxihi gratiV Constmtiiim comifalo, impcrium 
mpit Victor Junior, c 41 This is perhaps thb first instance of a 
barbarnii kin,,, who assisted the Homan arms with ah independent body 
of his own snhjecfs The practice grew familiar, and at last became 

fital 

a His panegyrist Eumenius (vii 8)sentorcstoaffirm,inthc'^senre 
of Constantine, that he put spurs to his horse, and tried, but in s aiir to- 
escape from tlie hands of his soldiers ’ 
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„ , wlicn he recollected the douhtful 

ledgtd by GMe clisuicc of Tvar, ■« hcii hc had weighed 
biinonjy*ihr character and strength of his 
and* that ^’/LH ^^^'crsary, he consented to embrace 
gustus to Sever, the honourable accommodation w bich 
tlic prudence of Constantine had left 
open to him Without cither condemning or ratify- 
ing the choice of the British army , Galenas accepted 
the son of his deceased colleague, as the soicrcign 
of the provinces beyond the Alps , but hc gaic him 
only the title of Cmsar, and the fourth rank among 
the Homan princes, whilst be conferred tlic vacant 
place of Augustus on his favountc Scicrus The 
apparent harmony of the empire was still presened, 
and Constantine, who already possessed the sub- 
stance, expected, without impatience, an opportu- 
nity of obtaining the honours, of supreme pou cr ' 
The children of Constantins by his 

TIicbrotlien nod , , 

nsiers of Con secoud marriage u ere six in number, 
atantine tlirec of Cither sex, and ivhosc impe- 

rial descent might haic solicited a preference oicr , 
the meaner extraction of the son of Helena But | 
Constantine was in the thirty -second y car of his age, 
in the full \igonr both of mind and body, at the time 
uhen tlic eldest of liis brothers could not possibly 
be more than thirteen years old His claim of 
superior merit had been allou cd and ratified by the 
dying emperor * In his last moments, Constantins 
bequeathed to his eldest son the care of the safety 
as well as greatness of the family , conjuring him 
to assume both the authority and the sentiments of 
a father with regard to the children of Theodora 
Their liberal education, adiantagcous marriages, 
the secure dignity of their lues, and the first ho- 
nours of the state mtli which they were imcstcd, 
attest the fraternal affection of Constantine , find as 
those princes possessed a mild and grateful dispo- 
sition, they submitted without reluctance to the 
supenonty of his genius and fortune * 

Discontent of the II Tlic ambitious Spirit of Galcnus 
apptS>cn«*on of Scarcely reconciled to the disap- 
pointmcnt of his i icws upon the Gallic 
provinces, before the unexpected loss of Italy 
wounded his pride as well as power in a still more 
sensible part The long absence of the emperors 
had filled Rome with discontent and indignation , 
and the people gradually discoicrcd, that the pre- 
ference given to Nicomedia and Milan, was not to 
be ascribed to the particular inclination of Diocle- 
tian, but to the permanent form of government 
which he had instituted It a as in vain that, a few 
montlis after his abdication, his successors dedi- 
cated, under his name, those magnificent baths, 
whose ruins still supply the ground as u ell as the 

c lActantiiM dc M P c 25 Eumenius (vii 8 ) gives a rhetorical 
turn to the whole transaction 

• The choice of Constantine by his d) in;; father which is warranted 
by reason, and insinuated by Eumenius ^ms to hr confirmed by the 
most unexc^tioiidble authonU, the cnnturrin^ evidence of I actan 
tins (de M P c 24 ) and of Liunnu^ (Ontion i ) of Lusebius (iii Vil 

* AVI?" ! * ® 18. 81) and of Julian (Oration i) 

t Orthe three sisters of Constantine, Constantia married the emperor 
^Rinius Ana<^a«ia the Ce<ar Ba«slatitis nnd Eutronia the consul 
^^otiaims Tlie three brothers were Da1matiu% Julius Constantiu^ 
amt Aaibalianub, of whom we frhaW have occasion to speak hereafter 


materials for so many churches and convents " The 
tranquillity of those elegant recesses of case and 
luxury u as disturbed hy the impatient murmurs of 
the Romans, and a report was insensibly circulated, 
that the sums expended in erecting those buildings 
would soon hc required at their hands About that 
time the avance of Galcnus, or perhaps tlic exi- 
gencies of the state, had induced him to make a 
very strict and ngoroiis inquisition into the pro- 
perty of his subjects, for the purpose of a general 
taxation, both on their lands and on (heir persons 
A very minute survey appears to have been taken 
of their real estates , and wherever there was tlic 
slightest suspicion of concealment, torture vv as very 
frtcly employ cd to obtain a sincere declaration of 
their personal vv cnltli ^ The privileges which had 
exalted Italy above the rank of the provinces, were 
no longer regarded and the ofllccrs of the revenne 
already began to numher the Roman people, and to 
settle the proportion of the new taxes Even when 
the spirit of freedom had been utterly extinguished, 
the tamest subjects have sometimes ventured to 
resist an unprecedented inv nsion of their property , 
hut on this occasion the injury was aggravated by 
the insult, nnd the sense of private interest was 
quickened by that of national honour The con- 
quest of Macedonia, as we have already observed, 
had dcliv cred the Roman people from the vv eight of 
personal taxes Though they had experienced 
every form of despotism, they had now enjoyed that 
exemption near five hundred years , nor could they 
patiently brook the insolence of an Illy nan peasant, 
who, from his distant residence in Asm, presumed 
to number Rome among the tnbntaiy cities of his 
empire The rising fury of the people was en- 
couraged hy the authority , or at least the conniv- 
ance, of the senate , and the feeble remains of the 
pnetonan guards, who had reason to apprehend 
their own dissolution, embraced so honourable a 
pretence, and declared their readiness to draw their 
swords in the service of their oppressed country 
It was the wish, and it soon heean c tlic hope, of 
every citizen, that after expelling from Italy their 
foreign tyrants, they should elect a prince who, by 
the place of liis residence, and by liis maxims of 
government, might once more deserve the title of 
Roman emperor The name, as well as the situa- 
tion, of Maxcntins, determined in his favour the 
popular enthusiasm 

Maxcntins was the son of the cm- de 

peror Maximian, and hc had married ®>>rcd emperor 
the daughter of Galcnus His birth “ A**D'm 
and alliance seemed to offer him the 
fairest promise of succeeding to the empire , hut his 

w See Gruter insenp p 178. The wx princes xre all mentioned, 
Dtoeletim nnd Maximian as (he senior Angu^ti and father* of tho 
em{>eror* They jointly dedicate for the u«c of thetr oion Romans 
lliis mi:;nifiecnt Mifice, The architects hate delineated the ruin* of 
yicse tfiermic and the antiquarians particularly tlonatus and Nar 
dint, ha\e oscertaincd the paiiind wtiicli they covered One of the 
great rooms is now itic Carthusian church , and even one of the por 
ter * lodge* is sufiicient to form another church, which belongs to the 
Feuillau* 

X See Lactantius de M Pc 26, 31 
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vices and incapacit} procured him the same cvclu- 
sioii from the dignitj of Cnesar, winch Constantine 
had deserved h} a dangerous supenontj of merit 
The policj of Galcrius preferred such associates, as 
would never disgrace the choice, nor dispute the 
commands, of their benefactor An obscure 
stranger was therefore raised to the throne of Ital3 , 
and the son of tlic late emperor of the west was left 
to onjoj the luxur} of a piivatc fortune in a villa a 
few miles distant from the capital The gloom} 
passions of his soul, shame, vexation, and rage, 
were inflamed b} env} on the news of Constantine’s 
success , but the hopes of Maxciitius revived with 
the public discontent, and he w as easily persuaded 
to unite his personal injur} and pretensions with 
tlie cause of the Roman people Two pr.ctoiian 
tribunes and a commissar} of provisions undertook 
the management of the conspirac} , and as cverj 
order of men was actuated b} the same spirit, the 
immediate event was neither doubtful nor diflTicult 
The pnrfcct of the cit} , and a few magistnitcs, w ho 
maintained their fidclitj toSev crus, w ere massacred 
b} the guards, and Maxcntius, invested with the 
impcnal ornaments, was acknowledged b} the 
applauding senate and people as the protector of 
the Roman freedom and digniU It is uncertain 
whether Maximian w as prev lously acquainted w itli 
M»xim«nre*v ^hc conspiracv , but as soon as the 
runes ihcputpit standard of rebellion was erected at 
Rome, the old emperor broke from tlic retirement 
where the authont} of Diocletian had condemned 
him to pass a life of nielnncliol} solitude, and con- 
cealed his returning ambition under the disguise of 
paternal tenderness At tlic request of his son and 
of the senate, he condcseended to ic-assumc the 
purple His aneicnt dignit}, his experience, and 
his fame in arms, added strength as well as reputa- 
tion to the part} of Maxcntius ^ 

Dfftai an<i .iMth ^•’cording to the adviec, or rather 
ofSeteru^ tj,g orders, of his f ollcagiic, the em- 
peror Severus immcdiatcl} hastened to Rome, in 
the full confldcncc, that, bj his unexpected cclcrit}, 
he should casilj suppress the tumult of an unwar- 
hke populace, commanded b} a licentious }outh 
‘ Hut he found on his arrival the gates of the city 
shut against him, the walls flllcd with men and 
arms, an experienced general at the head of the 
rchcls, and his own troops without spirit or a flec- 
tion A large bod} of Moors deserted to the cncni}, 
allured by the promise of a largi donative , and, if 
It bo true that they had been levied by Maximian 
in his African war, preferring the natural feelings 
of gratitude to the artificial tics of allegiance Anu- 
inus, the prcctorian prajfcct, declared himself in 
avour of Maxcntius, and drew after him the most 
considerable part of the troops, aci iistomcd to obey 
us commands Rome, according to the expression 
of an orator, recalled her armies , and the unfor- 



tunate Severus, destitute of force and of counsel, 
retired, or rather fled, with precipitation, to Ra- 
venna Here he might for some time have been 
safe The fortifications of Ravenna were able to 
resist the attempts, and the morasses that sur- 
rounded the town were suflicicnt to prevent the 
approach, of the Italian army The sea, which 
Severus commanded with a powerful fleet, secured 
him an inexhaustible supply of provisions, and 
gave a free entrance to the legions, which, on the 
return of spring, would advance to his assistance 
from III} ncum and the cast Maximian, w ho con- 
ducted the siege in person, was soon convinced that 
he might waste his time and his arm} in the fruit- 
less enterprise, and that he had nothing to hope 
either from force or famine With an art more 
suitable to the character of Diocletian than to his 
own, he directed his attack, not so much against 
the walls of Ravenna, as against the mind of 
Severus The treachery which he had experienced, 
disposed that unhappy pnnee to distrust the most 
sincere of his friends and adherents The emissa- 
ries of Maximian easily persuaded Ins credulity, 
that a conspiracy was formed to betray the town, 
and prevailed upon his fears not to expose himscll 
to the discretion of an irritated conqueror, but to 
accept the faith of an honourable capitulation He 
was at first received with hiimanit}, and treated 
with respect Maximian conducted the captive 
emperor to Rome, and gave him the most solemn 
assumnccs that he had secured his life by the re- 
signation of the purple But Severus could obtain 
onl} an cas} death and an imperial funeral When 
the sentence was signified to him, the ^ 
manner of executing it was left to his ^ * 
own lIioicc, ho preferred the favourite mode of 
the ancients, that of opening his veins, and .is 
soon as he expired, his body was earned to the se- 
pulchre which had been constructed for the family 
of Gallicniis * 

Though the characters of Constan- p.ve* 

line niul Maxcntius had \er3' little <hueiitcr 
aflinit} with each other, their situation iitieorAufiiitns, 
and interest were, the same, and pru- 
denre seemed to require that they March 31 
should unite their forces against the common enemy 
Notwithstanding the superiority of his age and dig- 
nit}, the indefatigable Maximian passed the Alps, 
and courting a personal interview with the sove- 
reign of Gaul, earned with him his daughter Fausta 
as a pledge of the new alliance The marriage 
was cclcbiatcd at Arles with every circumstandc of 
magnificence, and the ancient colleague of Dio- 
cletian, who again asserted his claim to the western 
empire, conferred on his son-in-law and ally the 
title of Augustus By consenting to receive th.it 
honour from Maximian, Constantine seemed to 
embrace the cause of Rome and of the senate , but 

r The rirrumslniiccs of thu wir, anil the clealh of ScvcriiR, ire very 
aoiibtriilly anil varioiiilj tohl in our ancient rni,,incnts, (lee Tillcinont, 
Ilirt dll bmpercnrs, tom iv pirt i n 555) I ha\e endear oiircd to 
extract Trom them n conffisteiit nnd probable inrnlion 
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Ins pro^ssions were ambiguous , and his assistance 
slow and incfTcctual He considered with attention 
the approaching contest between the masters of 
Italy and the emperor of the east, and was prepared 
to consult his own safety or ambition in the event 
of the war “ 

Giiicrjus invudcs The importance of the occasion 
called for the presence and abilities of 
Galenns At the head of a powerful army collected 
from Illyncum and the east, he entered Italy, rc- 
sohed to revenge the death of Severus, and to chas- 
tise the rebellious Romans , or, as he expressed his 
intentions, in the furious language of a barbanan, 
to extirpate the senate, and to destroy the people by 
the sword But the skill of Maximian had con- 
certed a prudent system of defence The invader 
found every place hostile, fortified, and inaccessi- 
ble , and though he forced his way as far as Nami, 
within sixty miles of Rome, his dominion in Italy 
was confined to the narrow limits of his camp 
Sensible of the increasing difficulties of his enter- 
prise, the haughty Galerius made the first advances 
towards a reconciliation, and despatched two of his 
most considerable ofHcers to tempt the Roman 
pnnees by the offer of a conference, and the decla- 
ration of his paternal regard for Maxentius, who 
might obtain much more from his liberality than he 
could hope from the doubtful chance of war i> The 
offers of Galenus were rejected woth firmness, his 
perfidious fnendship refused with contempt, and it 
was not long before he discovered, that, unless he 
provided for his safety by a timely retreat, he had 
some reason to apprehend the fate of Severus The 
wealth, which the Romaus defended against his 
rapacious tyranny, they freely contributed for his 
destruction The name of Maximian, the popular 
arts of his son, the secret distribution of large sums, 
and the promise of still more liberal rewards, 
checked the ardour, and corrupted the fidelity, of 
the Illynaii legions , and when Galenus at length 
gave the signal of the retreat, it was with some dif- 
ficulty that he could prevail on his veterans not to 
desert a banner which had so often conducted them 
to victory and honour A contemporary writer as- 
signs two other causes for the failure of the expe- 
dition , but they are both of such a nature, that a 
cautious historian will scarcely venture to adopt 
them We are told that Galenus, who bad formed 
a very imperfect notion of the greatness of Rome by 
the cities of the east, with which he was acquainted, 
found his forces inadequate to the siege of that im- 
mense capital But the extent of a city serves only 
to render it more accessible to the enemy , Rome 
had long since been accustomed to submit on the 

a The sixth panrgjric wa< pronounced to celebrate the elevation of 
Con tantine but the priidcnt orator ai olds the mention either of 6v 
leriiis or of Maxentius He introduces niily one slight allusion to the 
actint troubles and to the majesty of Rome 

!• VV ith regard to this necociation, sec the fragments of an anonymous 
Imtoriaii published byV'alesius at the end of his edition of Amraianiis 
Matcelliniu p 711 These fragments base furnished us srlth several 
curious and as it should srem, authentic anecdotes 

e Lactantius de M P c 2S The former of these reasons is probably 
tahcii from Virj,il s shepherd “ Illam ego huic nostric similem Meli 
iKce putavl,' &c lActantius delights In these poetical allusions 


appioach of a conqueror, nor could the tcmporaiy 
enthusiasm of the people have long contended 
against the discipline and valour of the regions 
We are likewise informed, that the legions them- 
selves w ere struck with horror and remorse, and that 
those pious sons of the republic refused to violate 
the sanctity of their veneiablc parent » But when 
vve recollect with how much case, in the more an- 
cient civil wars, the zeal of party, and the habits 
of military obedience, had converted the native citi- 
zens of Rome into her most implacable enemies, wc 
shall he inclined to distrust this extreme delicacy 
of strangers and harbanans, who had never beheld 
Italy, till they entered it in a hostile manner Had 
they not been restrained by motives of a more in- 
terested nature, they would probably have answered 
Galenus in the words of Gccsar's v eteians “ If our 
general wishes to lead us to the banks of the Tiber, 
wc arc prepared to trace out Ins camp Whatsoever 
walls he has determined to level with the ground, 
our hands arc ready to work the engines , nor shall 
we hesitate, should the name of the devoted city be 
Rome itself” These arc indeed the expressions of 
a poet , but of a poet who has been distinguished, 
and even censured, for his strict adherence to the 
truth of history « 

The legions of Galenus exhibit a „ . . 

, , , » « . Ill* retreat 

very melancholy proof of their dispo- 
sition, by die ravages which they committed in their 
retreat They murdered, they ravaged, they plun- 
dered, they drov^ away the flocks and herds of the 
Italians, they burnt the villages through which 
they passed, and they endeavoured to destroy the 
country which it had not been in their power to 
subdue During the whole march, Maxentius hung 
on their rear, but he very prudently deeliiied a 
general engagement with those brave and desperato 
veterans His father had undertaken a second 
journey into Gaul, with the hope of persuading 
Constantine, who bad assembled an army on the 
frontier, to join the pursuit, and to complete the 
victory But the actions of Constantine were guided 
by reason, and not by resentment He persisted in 
the wise resolution of maintaining a balance of power 
in the divided empire, and he no longer hated Ga- 
Icrius, when that aspiring pnnee had ceased to be 
an object of terror « 

The mind of Galenus was the most Eieiation or Li 
susrcptiblc of the sterner passions, but to the rank 
it was not, however, incapable of a 
sincere and lasting friendship Lici- ** 

nius, whose manners as well as character were not 
unlike his own, seems to have engaged both his 
affection and esteem Their intimacy had com- 

f Ca»trasuperTu<cin ponercTjrliriilivunOas, CjubeatJ 
Hespcnasaud-ix vcniam metator iii ■it,rax. 

Tu quovcumqiir voles in plannm ofiendcrc miirov 
Ills aries actns duperget <axa lacertis, 

Ilia licet penitus tolli quam iiisseris nrbem 

Roma sit Lucan Flnnal i 331 

e Lactantiiiv de M P c 27 Zosim 1 ii p S2 The latter insinu 
ates that Constantine, in his iiitcrvievir with Maximnn, had promised to 
declare vrar against (salccius. 
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incnccd in tlic liappicr period perhaps of their 
} outli and ohscurit} It Imd been cemented by the 
freedom and dangers of a militarj life , thej had 
adianccd almost bj equal steps through the suc' 
ccssiic honours of the semcc , and as soon as Ga- 
Icnns \ias in%cstcd with the imperial dignity, he 
seems to hn\c conceiiul the design of raising his 
companion to the same rank nith himself During 
tlic short period of his prospent}, he considered the 
rank of Casar as unnorth} of tlic age and merit of 
Licinius, and rather chose to reserse for him the 
plarcof Constantins, and the empire of thcsicst 
While the emperor was cmplojcd in the Italian 
war, he intrusted his friend with the defence of the 
Danube , and imniediatclj after his rctnrn fiom 
that unfortunate 1 \pcdilion, he uncsted Tiicinins 
with the sncniit puiqilc of Soscrus, resigning to his 
immediate command the proMiiccs of Ill3ricumt 
. , The news of liis promotion was no 

KBtl of STaxiinra , * 

sooner rarricd into the cast, than 
Mavimin, w ho governed, or rather oppressed, the 
countnes of Esj pt and S3 ria, btlm3 ‘■'d his ens > and 
diseoiitont, disdained the inferior name of Caesar, 
and, notwithstanding thcpra3Crs ns well ns argu> 
ments of Galcriits, exacted, almost b3 Moicnee, 
the equal title of Augustus s Tor the lirst, and in- 
deed f6r the Inst time, the Roman world was nd- 
Six ministered b> six emperors In the 

A D afts. Constantine and Maxciituis 

nflcctcd to rocrenre their father MnMmmn In 
the cast, Licinius and Maximin honoured with 
more real ronsidcration their bciicfnctor Gnlcrius 
The opposition of interest, and the mcmor3 of a 
recent war, divided Ihcnnpirc into two great hos- 
tile powers hut their mutual fears produced an 
apparent tmnquilli(3, and cicn a feigned rceoii- 
eilintion, till the dentil of the elder princes, of 
Mnximinn, and more pnrlicularl3 of Gnlcrius, gn\c 
a new direction to the mows and passions of Ihcir 
suniMog associates 

Mufortiinet of When Maximiaii had relurtantl3 
Maxiiman nhdicatcd the empire, the icnal ora- 
tors of the times applauded liis philosophie modera- 
tion When his ambition excited, or at least en- 
couraged, a end war, 11103 rcluriied thanks to his 
generous patnotism, and gcntl3 censured that lose 
of ease and retirement which had w'lthdrawn him 
from the puhlu scrvirc’* lJut it was impossible 
that minds like those of Mn\iminii and his son 
could long possess in harmony an undn ided power 
Maxcnluis eonsulercd himself ns the legal soicrcign 
of Ilal3, elected by the Roman senate and people;- 
nor would he endure the control of ^hc falhci, who 


arrogantly declared, that by his name and abilities 
the rash 3011111 had been established on the throne 
The cause w as solcmn!3 pleaded before the prmto- 
nan guards, and those troops, who dreaded the 
scvcnt3 of the old emperor, espoused the party of 
Mavcntius* The life and freedom of Maximian 
were howcicr respected, and ho retired from Italy 
into IIl3ricum, affecting to lament his past conduct, 
and secrcll3 contriving new mischiefs But Ga- 
Icrius, who was well acquainted with Ins character, 
soon obliged him to leave lus dominions, and the 
last refuge of the disappointed Maximiatt was the 
court of his son-in-law Constantine He was re- 
ceived with respect by that artful prince, and with 
the appearance of filial tenderness by the empress 
Faiista That he might remov c cv cry suspu ion, he 
resigned the inipcnnl purple a second time,' pro- 
fessing himself at length convinced of the vanit3 of 
greatness and ambition Had he persev cred in this 
resolution, he might have ended his life with less 
dignit3, indeed, than in Ins first retirement, yci, 
however, with comfort and reputation But the 
near prospect of a throne brought back to his re- 
membrance the slate from whence he was fallen, 
and he resolved, ly a desperate effort, either to 
reign nr to perish An incursion of the Franks had 
^ summoned Constantine, with a part of lus arm3', to 
(he hanks of the Rhine , the remainder of the troops 
were stationed in (he southern provinces of Gaul, 
which ln3 exposed to the enterprises of the Italian 
emperor, and n considerable treasure was deposited 
in tlic cit3 of Arles Maxinnan cilber craftilj in- 
vented, or Iinstil3 credited, a vain report of the 
dentil of Constantine Without hesitation he 
ascended the throne, seized the treasure, and. scat- 
tcniig it with his accustomed profusion among the 
soldiers, endeavoured to awake in (heir minds the 
nicmnr3 of his ancient dignit3 and exploits Be- 
fore hr could establish his nuthorit3, or finish the 
ncgcuiation which lie appears to liavc entered into 
with his son Mnxentius, the celerity of Constantine 
dcfcnlcd all his hopes On the first new s of hjs 
perfid3 and ingiatitudc, that prince returned 113' 
rapid marches from the Rhine to the Saonc, cmbaik- 
cd on the last-mentioned river at Chalons, and at 
D3ons triistiiig himself to the rapidit3 of the Rhoiu, 
arrived at the gales of Arles, with a military force 
which it was luipossihle for Haximian to resist, 
and which scarccl3' perinittod him to take refuge in 
the nciglihoiiring cit3 ol Maiseillcs The nariuw 
netk of land which joined that place to the conti- 
nent w as fortified against the besiegers, whilst the 
sea was open, either for the escape of Maximian, or 


rlU drTilJcmont (iliU drtCtntiereiir*, tom iv pirt i i> 
pr^cil.llisl I icinm. wfiUiout p-iwiifc tbrAitp;li lli,-'lnlrrinkl/alc niik 
of Cipvir, wB<i cIcrl-Hvd AtipiilUf the lIUi of NnvcmliLr, A 11 TOT 
nftrr tlip tctiini i>f C Crom Ilily 

K Laclatiliiii c!( M P c IZ VI l,r„ Uafcrlen. dc clnrcd Licitiiita An 
willi hitnvlf, tiL trica to Rilufj hia joun;,cr nworhlM liy In 
xcnliOK '«r Conatanlinr and Uaximln {not Jlfaxenlluii, an IhliirL, n 
81 ) the new title of wiij of the AuuHti But when Maicimln nc 
qiiamtcQ nimtliatueina been nMutca Au;;tiUu]i by tbf nrim GiUrin* 
wia obliRed to flcknowIcdRc bim, m vrv\\ m Conttmlitit, w equal 
aeaociatea in the imperial di„iiit> ' 

b See Panegjr Vet »i 0 Audi dolorw hortrt lihcrnm \occm, &e 

M 2 


Tlir whole pa-ut{a le iina|,ined with artful fl-iltcr}, and cx|iriB«cd with 
nil city film of ilni|iii lice 

I IjirtaiitiiiH do M 1’ c 28 7o<im I ii p 82 A report was 
sprenl, th it Ma\cntiiis wn the sun of some olwcnrc Si nan and ind 
lin.li xiihUitiilcil hv the wife of SlaMiiiiati htr own child Scl Aurc 
liiis VMelor, Aiinniiii V'alcMan niiil I’aiiqpjr Vet ix 3,4 
h Ah iirlic piiNnni, oh llatiu fu,piliiin, nil Illyneo rcpudiatiiin, tins 
prnshiiiiii tills cophs, tuo palatio rccipistl Eumcn in Pant,. vr 
Vet III II ^ 

1 I netniitins dk M P c 29 Vet oner the rrsiRintlnn of the purple, 
Coiifitniilinr still continued to M iximiaii the pomp and hninmrs of the 
im[n.rnl dignity and, on nil public occasiniis, g-tve the rielil liaiid 
place to Ins father 1 b law Panehyr Vet ah 16 
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for the succours of Maxentius, if the latter should 
choose to disguise liis iniasion of Gaul, under the 
honourable pretence of defending a distressed, or, 
as he might allege, an injured father Apprehen- 
sive of the fatal consequences of delay, Constantine 
gave orders for an immediate assault, but the 
scaling-ladders a ere found too short for the height 
of the walls, and Marseilles might have sustained 
as long a siege as it formerly did against the arms 
of Cmsar, if the garrison, consuous either of their 
fault or of their danger, had not purchased their 
pardon by dclivcnng up the city and peison of 
„ , .. Maximian A secret but irrevocable 
A D 310 sentence of death was pronounced 
February ag^mst the usurper, he obtained only 
the same favour which he had indulged to Seierus, 
and It was published to the norld, that, oppressed 
by the remorse of his repeated crimes, he strangled 
himself with bis own hands After he bad lost the 
assistance, and disdained the moderate counsels, of 
Diocletian, the second period of his active life was 
a senes of public calamities and personal mortifica- 
tions, which were terminated, in about three years, 
by arf ignominious death He deserved his fate , 

but we should find more reason to applaud the hu- 
manity of Constantino, if he had spared an old man, 
the benefactor of his father, and the father of his 
wife During the ivhole of this melancholy tians- 
action, it appears that Fausta sacrificed the senti- 
ments of nature to hei conjugal duties 

Death of The last years of Galenns were 

a'd'sii shameful and unfortunate, and 
Biay though he had filled with more glory 
the subordinate station of Cmsar than the superior 
rank of Augustus, be preserved, till the moment of 
Ills death, the first place among the princes of the 
Koman world He sunned his retreat from Italy 
about four years, and uiscly relinquishing his views 
of universal empire, he devoted the remainder of bis 
life to the enjoy ment of pleasure, and to the execu- 
tion of some norks of public utility, among which 
we may distinguish the discharging into the Danube 
the superfluous waters of the lake Pelso, and the 
cutting down the immense forests that encompassed 
it , an operation worthy of a monarch, since it gave 
an extensive country to the agriculture of his Pan- 
nonian subjects " His death was occasioned by a 
very painful and Iingcnng disorder His body, 
swelled by an intemperate course of life to an un- 
wieldy corpulence, was covered with ulcers, and 
devoured by innumerable swarms of those insects 
who have given their name to a most loathsome 


disease but as Galenus had offended a very zeal- 
ous and powerful party among his subjects, his 
sufferings, instead of exciting their compassion, 
have been celebrated as the visible effects of divine 
justice f He had no sooner expired in his palace 
of Nicomcdia, than the two emperors who were in- 
debted for their purple to his favour, h» dominion 
began to collect tbeir forces, with the MvNinim^m^i" 
intention either of disputing or of t-icmms 
dividing, the dominions which he had left without 
a master They were persuaded, however, to desist 
from the former design, and to agree in the latter 
The provinces of Asia fell to the share of Maximin, 
and those of Europe augmented the portion of Lici- 
nius The Hellespont and the Thracian Bosphorus 
formed their mutual boundaiyr, and the banks of 
those narrow seas, which flow ed in the midst of the 
Roman world, were covered with soldiers, with 
arms, and with fortifications The deaths of Max- 
imian and of Galenus reduced the number of em- 
perors to four The sense of their true interest soon 
connected Licinius and Constantine , a secret 
alliance was concluded between Maximin and 
Maxentius, and their unhappy subjects expected, 
with terror, the bloody consequences of their inevit- 
able dissensions, which were no longer restrained 
by the fear or the respect which they had entertained 
for Galenus 

Among so many crimes and misfor- Aamimstration 
tones, occasioned by the passions of {*„ 
the Roman princes, tliere is some ^ D soc— 312. 
pleasuie in discovering a single action which may 
be ascribed to tbeir virtue In the sixth year of his 
reign, Constantine visited the city of Autun, and 
generously remitted the arrears of tnbute, reducing 
at the same time the proportion of their assessment 
from twenty-five to eighteen thousand heads, sub- 
ject to the real and personal capitation ' Yet even 
this indulgence affords the most unquestionable 
proof of the public misery This tax was so ex- 
tremely oppressive, either in itself or in the mode 
of collecting it, that whilst the revenue was increased 
by extortion, it was diminished by despair a con- 
siderable part of the territory of Autun vvas left 
uncultivated , and great numbers of the provincials 
rather chose to live as exiles and outlaws, than to 
support the weight of civil society It is but too 
probable, that the bountiful emperor relieved, by a 
partial act of liberality, one among the many evils 
which he had caused by his general maxims of ad- 
ministration But even those maxims were less the 
effect of choice than of necessity And if we except 


m ZnMtn I II p 82. EiimcniiiH In Panegyr Vet vn 10— SI Tli 
latter of llicsc Inw iiiidcAilitedly repreaented the avholc affair in the nios 
favniinible liklit for Ins <nvereF„n Ycteaenfrom this partial narratir< 
conclude that the repeated clemencj of Constantine and th 
M m of Maxiniian ns they are described hj Lactantiui 

WeM P c 29 30 ) and copied by the moderns, arc destitute of an’ 
historical foundation 

® dO But that lake was situated on the Uppe 
herders of Noricura and the province of Valeria f 
.inohi. M ' • * . Galenus pave to the drained country) un 

n a T j ^ Ihc Danube (Sextus Rufus, c 

pilso ' ""’I’”* ‘hut Victor has confounded the lak 
SahSon I. ' Voloceaii manhes or as they arc now called, the lak 
bauiloii It IS placed in tlie heart of Valeri^ and its present extent i 


not Icn than 12 Hungarian miles (about 70 English) in length, and two 
in b^dth Sec Severini Pannonia, I i c 9 
o Lactantius (de M P c 33 } and Eusebius (I viii c 10 ) describe 
the symptoms and progress of his disorder with singular accuracy and 
apparent pleasure 

P If any (like the late Dr Jortin, Remarks on Ecclesiastical His 
tory, vol 11 p 307 — 358) still delight in recording the wonderful 
deaths of the persecutors, I would recommend to their peruml an ad 
roirable pa^ge of Grotius, (ilist I vii p 332 ) concerning the last ill 
ness of Philip IT of Spam 

q See Eusebius, 1 ix ^ 10 Lactantius de M P c 30 Zosimus is 
less exact, and evidently confounds Hlaximian with hlaximin 
e hee the eighth Panegyr in which Eumeniiis displays in the pre 
scnce of Constantine, the misery and the gratitude of the city of Autun 
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the death of Maximian, the reign of Constantine in 
Gaol seems to hai e been the most innoeent and ei en 
iirtuous period of Ins life The provinces viere 
protected bj his presence from the inroads of the 
barbarians, who cither dreaded or cvpcnenccd his 
actiic valour After a signal victorj oier the 
Franks and Alcmanni, scicral of their princes were 
c\poscd b} his order to the mid beasts in the 
cimphitbcatrc of Trev es, and the people seem to ha\ e 
t.njo}ed the spectacle nithout discovenng, in sneh 
a treatment of royal captnes, anj thing that was 
repugnant to the laws of nations or of humanity * 
Tyranuj of JUx- The Virtues of Constantine were ren- 
euiiu* iti Italy jercd more illustrious by the v ices of 
A D 306-312. Maventius Whilst the Gallic pro- 
vinces enjoyed as much happiness as the condition 
of the times was capable of receiving, Italj and 
Africa groaned under the dominion of a tjrant, as 
contemptible as he was odious The zeal of flat- 
tery and faction has indeed too frequently sacnficcd 
the reputation of the vanquished to the glory of 
their successful rivals , but even those writers who 
have revealed, with the most freedom and pleasure, 
the faults of Constantine, unanimously confess, 
that Ma\entins was cruel, rapacious, and profli- 
gate *■ He had the good fortune to suppress a 
slight rebellion in Africa The governor and a few 
adherents had been guilty , the province sufTcred 
for their crime The llounshing cities of Cirtha 
and Carthage, and the whole extent of that fertile 
country, were wasted by fire and sword The 
abuse of victory was followed by the abuse of law 
and justice A formidable army of sycophants and 
delators invaded Africa , the neb and the noble 
were easily convicted of a coniieMon with the 
rebels, and those among them who experienced the 
emperor's clemency, were only punished by the 
confiscation of their estates “ So signal a victory 
was celebrated by a magnificent triumph, and 
Maxcntius exposed to the eyes of the people the 
spoils and captives of a Roman province The 
state of the capital was no less deserving of com- 
passion than that of Africa The w calth of Rome 
supplied an inexhaustible fund for his vain and 
prodigal expenses, and the ministers of his revenue 
were skilled in the arts of rapine It was under 
hfs reign that the method of exacting a /iee gift 
from the senators was first invented, and as the 
sum was insensibly increased, the pretences of 
levying It, a victory, a birth, a niarnage, or an im- 
perial consulship, were proportionably muKipIied * 
Maxentius had imbibed the same implacab'c aver- 
sion to the senate which had characten/e 1 most of 


the former tyrants of Rome nor was it possible for 
his ungrateful temper to forgive the generous 
fidelity which had raised him to the throne, and 
supported him against all his enemies The lives 
of the senators were exposed to his jealous suspi- 
cions, the dishonour of their wives and daughters 
heightened the gratification of his sensual passions ^ 
It may be presumed, that an imperial lover was 
seldom reduced to sigh in vain , but whenever per- 
suasion proved ineflectual, he had recourse to vio- 
lence , and there remains one memorable example 
of a noble matron, who preserv ed her chastity by 
a voluntary death The soldiers were the only 
order of men whom he appeared to respect, or 
studied to please He filled Rome and Italy with 
armed troops, connived at their tumults, suffered 
them with impunity to plunder, and even to mas- 
sacre, the defenceless people,* and indulging them 
in the same licentiousness which their emperor en- 
joyed, Maxentius often bestowed on his military 
favountes the splendid villa, or the beautiful wife, 
of a senator A pnnee of sueh a character, alike 
incapable of governing either in peace or in war, 
might purchase the support, but he could never 
obtain the esteem, of the army Yet his pnde was 
equal to bis other vices Whilst he pa.ssed his in- 
dolent life, either within the walls of his palace, or 
in the neighbouring gardens of Sallust, he was re- 
peatedly heard to declare, that he alone was empe- 
ror, and that the other princes were no more than 
his lieutenants, on whom he had devolved the 
defence of the frontier provinces, that he might 
enjoy without interruption the elegant luxury of the 
capital Rome, which had so long regretted the 
absence, lamented, during the six years of his 
reign, the presence of her sov crcign * 

Though Constantine might view the Civii war between 
conduct of Maxentius with abhorrence, Staenimsf *"** 
and the situation of the Romans with ^ D 312. 
compassion, w e have no reason to presume that he 
would have taken up arms to punish the one, or to 
relieve the other But the tyrant of Italy rashly 
ventured to provoke a formidable enemy, whose 
ambition had been hitherto restrained by consider- 
ations of prudence, rather than by principles of 
justice After the death of Maximian, his titles, 
according to the established custom, had been 
erased, and his statues thrown down with ignominy 
His son, who had persecuted and deserted him 
when alive, affected to display the most pious 
regard to bis memory, and gave orders that a 
similar treatment should be immediately inflicted 
on all the statues that had been erected in Italy 


s Entropius x. 3 Pane 
of the Frencli \outb were 
iiominioiis dcatli 


nr VMcr vii 10 — IS, A preat tiiimlicr 
lihcwife expoK-d to the sanit criitl and i„. 


t Julian excludes Maxentina from tlir Iianqiiet of the Oesani w.f 
abborrciii^and contempt and Zosirous (I ii p 85) accuses him c 
e\er}i kind of cruelty and profli-icy ’ 

n Zosimu%l II p 83—85 Aurelius Victor 

Victor should be read in the followin 
maiiiar Primus iii<titata nes<im» uiifnervin specie, iiatres oruforei 
que peruniam ennferre prodi(,enti sibi co„crct ' 

rPanegyr Vet. ix 1 I no-l* Hist P^ccles tiii H et in Vi 
OinstanL I 33,34 Kiifiiins, c 17 The sirtnous matron, who stabln 
lier«ilf to escape the tioicnee of Maxeutia*, was a Christian, wife t 


the praefect of the city, and her name was Sophronia It still remains 
a question among the casuists, Wlietiicr, on such occa.sioDs, suicide is 
justiSsblet 

z Prxlnrnnis rxdem vul„i quondam annueret, is the vaguecxpression 
of Aurelius V ictor See more particular, tlioa„li somewhat diflTerent. ac. 
counts of a tumult and massacre wliicli happeneil at Rome, m Euse 
bius, (1 sill c 14 ) and m Zosimiis {I ii p 84 ) 

« Sec in the Pane„yrics, (ix 14 ) a lisely description of the indo 
lence and sain pride of Maxentins In another plate, the orator nli. 
series, lint the riches whiih Rome bad scciimiilatcd in a pcriodof 106(1 
years were las ished lij the ty rant on liis mercenary baiiiis rcdemptis 
ad civile latrocinium manibiis ingcsse-it ' 

b After the victory of Constantine, it was universally allowed, tbit 
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and Africa lo t)ic Iionour of Constantine That 
wise pnnee, who sincerely wished to decline a war, 
with the difliculty and importance of winch he was 
sulTicicntly acquainted, at first dissembled the in- 
sult, and sought for redress by the milder cvpcdicnts 
of ncgociation, till he was conMuced that the hostile 
and ambitions designs of tbc Italian emperor made 
it necessary for him to arm in his own defence 
Maxentius, who openly as owed his pretensions to 
the whole monarch) of the west, had already pre- 
pared a very considerable force to insadc the Gallic 
provinces on the side of Plimtia , and though he 
could not cKpect any assistance from Licinius, he 
was flattered with the hope that the legions of Illy- 
ricum, allured by his presents and promises, would 
desert the standard of that prince, and unanimously 
declare themselves his soldiers and subjects <■ Con- 
stantine no longer hesitated He had deliberated 
with caution, he acted with vigour He gave a 
private audience to the ambassadors, who, in tbc 
name of the senate and people, conjured him to 
deliver Rome from a detested tv rant, and, without 
regarding the timid remonstrances of his council, 
lie resolved to prevent the enemy, and to carry the 
war into the heart of Italy * 

1‘rcpiniioiH enterprise was ns full of danger 

as of glory , and the unsuccessful 
event of two former invasions was suflieicnt to in- 
spire the most serious apprehensions The veteran 
tioops who revered the name of Maximnn, had em- 
braced in both those wars the parly of his son, and 
were now restrained by a sense of honour, ns well 
as of interest, from entertaining an idea of a second 
desertion Maventius, who considered tlic pnvto- 
nan guards as the firmest defence of his throne, 
had increased them to their ancient establishment , 
and they composed, including the rest of the 
Italians who were enlisted into his service, a 
formidable body of fourscore thousand men Forty 
thousand Moors and Carthaginians had been raised 
since the reduction of Afnca Even Sicily fur- 
nished its pioportion of troops , and the armies of 
Maxentius amounted to one hundred and seventy 
thousand foot, and eighteen thousand horse The 
wealth of Italy supplied the expenses of the war, 
and the adjacent provinces wjcrc exhausted, to form, 
immense magazines of corn and every other kind 
of provisions * 

The whole force of Constantine consisted of 
ninety thousand foot and eight thousand horse ,* 


and as the defence of the Rhine required an extra- 
ordinary attention during the absence of tlie empe- 
ror, it was not in his power to employ above half 
his troops in the Italian expedition, unless he sacri- 
ficed the public safety to his private quarrel At 
the head of about forty thousand soldiers he 
marched to encounter an enemy whose numbers 
were at least four times supenor to his own Rut 
tlic armies of Rome, placed at a secure distance 
from danger, were enervated by indulgence and 
luxury Habituated to the baths atid theatres of 
Rome, they took the field with reluctance, and were 
chiefly composed of veterans who had almost for- 
gotten, or of new levies who had never acquired, 
the use of arms, and the practice of war The 
hardy legions of Gaul had long defended the 
frontiers of the empire against the barbarians of 
the north , and in the performance of that labori- 
ous service, their valour was exercised, and their 
discipline confimicd There appeared the same 
diircrcncc between the leaders as between tho armies 
Caprice or flattery had tempted hlaxcntius with 
the hopes of conquest, but these aspiring hopes 
soon gave way to the habits of pleasure and the 
consciousness of his inexperience The intrepid 
mind of Constantino had been trained from his 
earliest youth to war, to action, and to military com- 
mand 

V hen Hannibal marched from Gaul co,„tiniini passta 
into Italy, he was obliged, first to dis- iiieAip* 
cover, and then to open, a way over mountains and 
through savage nations, that had never yielded a 
passage to a regular army * The Alps were then 
guarded by nature, they arc now fortified by art 
Citadels constructed with no less skill than labour 
and expense, command every avenue into the plain, 
and on that side render Italy almost inaccessible to 
the enemies of the king of Sardinia But in the 
course of tbc intcimcdiatc period, the generals, who 
have attempted the passage, have seldom experi- 
enced any difliculty or resistance In the age of 
Constantine, the peasants of tbc mountains wore 
civilized and obedient subjects, the country was 
plentifully stocked with prov isions, and the stupen- 
dous highways, which the Romans had earned over 
the Alps, opened several communirntions between 
Gaul and Italy * Constifntinc preferred the road of 
the Cottian Alps, or, as it is now called, of mount 
Cenis, and led Ins troops with such activ e diligence, 
that he descended into the plain of Piedmont bc- 


tlic motif e of delivenni. tlio republic from n detested tyrant, would, at 
any time, have juatlfled his expedition into Italy Ciiscb iiiVit Con 
stantiii 1 I c SC Pincs’yr Vet ix 2. 
c Zosimu^, 1 11 p 84,85 Naziniis in Pancgjr x. 7»13 
d bee Paiie^r Vet ix 2. Omnibus fere tins conntlbnn ct dtn.i. 
bus non solum tacitemiissantibus.sed ctnm apertr timeiitibu^ contra 
consilia homintim contra Iiarusmciitn monit*), ip<e per tenict liiiennd e 
urbis tempos veiiisse sentires The embwy of tiie Romans men 
XIII ) and byCcdreiiu^ (in Compend Hist 
p 270 ) but tlio^ modern Greeks Inu the opportunity of consulting 
tnaiiv writers which ln\e since been lost, amon^ winch we may reckon 
lue life of Coiihtantine by PnxaMras Photius (p 03 ) bas made a 
short extract from that historical work 

I* ^ tW) has gi\en us this curioiwiccount of the forces 
?il. « makes no mention of any na\ul armaments tlmiuh 

(l^ncgyr Vet ix 25) that the war fvaf carried nii by 
of Constantiue took possession 

orisardiuia Corsica, and the ports of Italy 


f Panepyr Vet iv 3 It is not surprising that the onlor should 
diminish the numbers with which his Euiereii,n achieved thccnnqiicsl 
of Italy blit it appears somewhat sinsulvr that he aliould esteem tlie 
tyrint's army at no more than 100 , 1 X 10 men 
p The three priiicipMjp-isvages of tho Iirtwcen Gnil and Italy, 
•w tiiohe of mount St Bernard, nioiiiil Ceiitf and nioutit Genovrt. 
rrtditlon anda resemblance of names, (^/nea/Vnntrnr,) had asM^ned 
the first of these for the march oftlaunilni (sce Suntcr de Alpibus ) 
TheClioiilierdcFolnrd, (Poljb tom i\)andM d Anville, hate led 
him over mount Gcncvre But notwithstanding the authnrity of an 
^periLnced ofneer and a learned geographer the pretensions of mount 
m a specious not to say a c-on^incine, manner by 
3VI Obsenatronssnr I Italic tom i p 40 &c 

^ c biw, Bemoiit, Lxfies^ Fcimlrehes, Com, 8tc 

IbeeAmmiati Marcellin xv 10 His description of the road* over 
the Alps 1 * Clear, liiely, and accurate 
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fore the court of Maxentius had received any 
certain intelligence of Ins departure from the banks 
of the Rhine The city of Susa, however, which is 
situated at the foot of mount Cenis, was surrounded 
with walls, and provided with a garrison suliioicntly 
numerous to check the progress of an invader , but 
the impatience of Constantine’s troops disdained 
the tedious forms of a siege The same day that 
they appeared before Susa, they applied fire to the 
gates, and ladders to the walls , and mounting to 
the assault amidst a shower of stones and arrows, 
the} entered the place sword in hand, and cut in 
pieces the greatest part of the garrison The flames 
were extinguished by the care of Constantine, and 
the remains of Susa preserved from total destruc- 
tion About forty miles from thence, a more severe 

n ... .n. contest awaited him A numerous 
Battle of Turin , ,, , , 

arm} of Italians was assembled under 
the lieutenants of Maxentius, in the plains of Tu- 
rin Its principal strength consisted in a species of 
heavy cavalry, which the Romans, since the decline 
of their discipline, had bonowed from the nations 
of the cast The horses, as well as the men, were 
clothed in complete armour, the joints of which 
were artfully adapted to the motions of their bodies 
The aspect of this cavalry was formidable, their 
weight almost irresistible , and as, on this occasion, 
their generals had drawn them up in a compact 
column or wedge, with a sharp point, and with 
spreading flanks, they flattered themselves that they 
should easily break and trample down the army of 
Constantine They might, perliaps, have succeed- 
ed in their design, had not their experienced ad- 
versary embraced the same method of defence, which 
in similar circumstances had been practised by 
Aurehan The skilful evolutions of Constantine 
divided and baffled this massy column of cavalry 
The troops of Maxentius fled in confusion towards 
Turin, and as the gates of the city were shut 
against them, very few escaped the sword of -the 
victorious pursuers By this important service, 
Turin deserved to experience the clemency and 
even favour of the conqueror He made Ins entry 
into the imperial palace of Milan, and almost all 
the Cities of Italy between the Alps and the Po not 
only acknowledged the power, but embraced with 
zeal the party, of Constantine ^ 

Sic„c ana iiaitie Rrom Milan to Rome, the iEmilian 
of Verona aufl Flamininn highways offered an J 
easy march of about four hundred miles , but though 
Constantine was impatient to encounter the tyrant, j 
he prudently directed his operations against another 
army of Italians, who, by their strength and posi- 
tion, might either oppose his progress, or in case of 
a misfortune, might intercept his retreat Ruricus 
Pompeianus, a general distinguished by his valour 
and ability, had under his command the city of 


L a«,mu» as «cU is Eusebius hasten from tlie pissace of the Alps to 
Uie dccwve action near Home We must apply to' the two Panegj ncs, 
for tliL intcrmcdhtc actions of Coiistantiiic bi • 

'’“‘mined tliesiejte and battle -of Verona 
with that decree of attention and accuracy which was due to a memo, 
table ai tioii tbat happened mdiis nalii c countrj The fortifications of 
that cit 3 , constructed by Galheuus, were less extensive than the mo- 


Verona, and all the troops that were stationed in 
the province of Venetia As soon as he was in- 
formed that Constantine was advancing towards 
him, he detached a large body of cavalry, which 
was defeated in an engagement near Brescia, and 
pursued by the Gallic legions as far as the gates of 
Verona The necessity, the importance, and tlie 
difficulties of the siege of Verona, immediately pre- 
sented themselves to the sagacious mind of Con- 
stantine * The city was accessible only by a narrow 
peninsula towards the west, as the other three sides 
were surrounded by the Adige, a rapid nver which 
covered the province of Venetia, from whence the 
besieged denved an inexhaustible supply of men 
and provisions It was notwithout great diiflculty, 
and after several fruitless attempts, that Constantine 
found means to pass the river at some distance 
ahov e the city, and in a place where the torrent was 
less violent He then encompassed Verona witli 
strong lines, pushed his attacks with prudent vigour,, 
and repelled a desperate sally of Pompeianus That 
intrepid general, when he had used every means of 
defence that the strength of the place or that of the 
garrison could afford, secretly escaped from Verona, 
anxious not for his own but for the public safety. 
With indefatigable diligence he soon collected an 
army sufficient citlier to meet Constantine in the 
field, or to attack him if he obstinately remained 
within his lines The emperor, attentive to the 
motions, and informed of the approach, of so formi- 
dable an enemy, left a part of his legions to continue 
the operations of the siege, whilst, at the head of 
tliosc troops on whose valour and fidelity he more 
particularly depended, he advanced in person to 
engage the general of Maxentius The army of 
Gaul was drawn up in two lines, according to the 
usual practice of war , hut their experienced leader, 
perceiving that the numbers of the Italians far ex- 
ceeded bis own, suddenly changed his disposition, 
and, reducing the second, extended the front of his 
first line to a just proportion with tliat of the enemy. 
Such evolntions, which only veteran troops can 
execute without confusion in a moment of danger, 
commonly prove decisive hut as this engagement 
began towards the close of the day, and was con- 
tested with great obstinacy dunng the whole night, 
there was less room for the conduct of the generals 
than for the courage of the soldicis The return of 
light display^ed the victory of Constantine, and a 
field of carnage covered with many thousands of 
the vanquished Italians Their general, Pompei- 
anus, was found among tlie slain, Verona immedi- 
ately surrendered at discretion, and the garnson 
was made prisoners of war ™ When the oificers of 
the victorious army congratulated their master on 
this important success, they ventured to add some 
respectful complaints, of such a nature, however, 

dern walla, and the impbiUienlre was not included within their circum 
fercnce bee Verona llliistrita, part i p 141 ISO 
m They wmted cinins for so great a multitude of c^plires and the 
whole council was at a loss, but the sagicious conqueror ima ined tlie 
happj expedient of coiivcrtins into fetters the swords of the vantiuishcd 
Panegyr Vet i\ 11 ’ 
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as the most jealous monarehs will listen to without 
displeasure They represented to Constantine, that, 
not eontented with performing all the duties of a 
eommandei, he had exposed Ins own person with 
an cxeess of ^ alour M'hich almost degenerated into 
rashness , and they conjured him for the future to 
pay more regard to the preservation of a life, in 
Mhichthc safety of Rome and of the empire nas 
invoh ed “ 

Indolence and While Constantine signalized his 
fears of Maxen conduct and valour in the field, the 
sovereign of Italy appeared insensible 
of the calamities and danger of a civil war n hich 
raged in tlie heart of his dominions Pleasure u ns 
still the only business of Maxentius Concealing, 
or at least attempting to conceal, from the public 
knowledge the misfoi tunes of his arms,** he indulged 
himself in a vain< confidence, which deferred the 
remedies of the approaching eiil, without defemng 
the eiil itself p The rapid progress of Constantine^ 
was scarcely sufficient to awaken him from tins fatal 
secunty , he flattered himself, that his well-known 
liberality, and tlie majesty of tlic Roman name, 
which had already delivered him from two inva- 
sions, would dissipate with the same facility the 
1 cbellious army of Gaul The officers of experience 
and ability, who had served under the banners of 
Maximian, were at length compelled to inform his 
effeminate son of the imminent danger to which be 
was reduced , and, with a freedom that at once 
surprised and convinced him, to urge the necessity 
of preventing his ruin, by a vigorous exertion of 
his remaining power. The resources of Maxentius, 
both of men and money, were still eonsiderablc 
The prasturian guards felt how strongly their own 
interest and safety were connected with his cause , 
and a third army was soon collected, more numerous 
than those which had been lost in the battles of 
Tunn and Verona It was far from the intention 
of the emperor to lead his troops in persoij. A 
stranger to the exercises of w ar, he trembled at the 
apprehension of so dangerous a contest, and as 
fear is commonly superstitious, he listened with 
melancholy attention to the rumours of omens and 
presages which seemed to menace his life and 
empire Shame at length supplied the place of 
courage, and forced him to take the field He was 
unable to sustain the contempt of the Roman people 
The circus resounded with their indignant clamours, 
and they tumultuously besieged the gates of the 
palace, reproaching the pusillanimity of their indo- 
lent sovereign, and celebrating the heroic spirit of 
Constantine'' Before Maxentius left Rome, he 


n Paocf^jr Vet ix 10 

o^Litcns calaraitatum Euirum indices supprimebat Fanegyr Vet 

T Uemcdia inalarum potius quam mala differebat la tie fine censure 
wlurt Tacitus pi«es on the supine indolence of V itellius 
<l The Marquis Maflci has made it extremely probable that Cnnstan 
tine ms still at V'emna the Ist of September, A D 312, and that the 
mrmniable icra of the indictions was dated from Ins loiiquest of the 
risalpiiie Gaul 

^ ^et xl la Lactantiiis de M P c 44 

I™ '“‘'‘r Uomanoriini esse piriturum The tanquished prince 
betaine of course tin. cueiii) of Ronic 


consulted the Sibylline books. The guardians of 
these ancient oracles were as well versed in the arts 
of tins world as they were ignorant of the secrets of 
fate , and they returned him a very prudent answ er, 
which might adapt itself to the event, and secure 
tlicir reputation whatev cr should be the chance of 
arms* 

The celenty of Constantine's march victory of Con 
has been compared to the rapid con- 
quest of Italy by the first of the Caisars, a d us 

nor IS the flattering parallel repugnant ***’' 
to the truth of history, since no more than fifty-eight 
days elapsed between the surrender of Verona and 
the final decision of the war Constantine had 
always apprehended that the tjrant would consult 
the dictates of fear, and perhaps of prudence , and ^ 
that, instead of risking Ins last hopes in a general 
engagement, he would shut himself up within the 
walls of Rome His ample magazines secured him 
against the danger of famme , and as the situation 
of Constantine admitted not of delay, be might have 
been reduced to the sad necessity of destroj ing with 
fire and sword the imperial city, the noblest reward 
of his victory, and the deliverance of which had 
been the motive, or rather indeed the pretence, of 
the civ'll war* It was with equal surprise and 
pleasure, that on his arrival at a place called Saxa 
Rubra, about nine miles from Rome," he discovered 
tlie army of Maxentius prepared to give him battle * 
Tlicir long front filled a v erj spacious plain, and 
their deep array reached to the banks of the Tjber, 
which covered their rear, and forbade their retreat 
We are informed, and we may believe, that Con- 
stantine disposed his troops with consummate skill 
and that he chose for himself tlie post of honour 
and danger Distinguished by tlie splendour of his 
arms, he charged in person the cavalry of his rival , 
and Ills irresistible attack determined the fortune 
of the day The cav airy of Maxentius was princi- 
pally composed either of unwieldy cuirassiers, or 
of light Moors and Numidians They yielded to 
the vigour of the Gallic horse, which possessed 
more activity than the one, more firmness than the 
other The defeat of the two wings left the infantry 
without any protection on its flanks, and the undis- ^ 
ciplmed Italians fled without reluctance from the 
standard of a tyrant whom they had alw ays hated, 
and whom they no longer feared The prewtonans, 
conscious tliat their offences were beyond the reach 
ofmcrcj,wcre animated by revenge and despair 
Notwithstanding their repeated efforts, those brave 
veterans were unable to recover the victory they 
obtained, however, an honourable death, and it 

t See Piiiccyr Vel ix 16 x 27 The rormer of these orators m-ig 
nifies the hoards of corn vhicli Maxentius had collected from Africa 
and the islands And yet, if there is any truth in the scarcity men 
tinned by Eusebius, (tn Vit Constantin I i c 36 ) the imperial granaries 
must have been open only to the soldiers 

a Maxentius tandem iirbe in Snxa Rubra, milha ferine nnrein 
re^errime pmgre.siis Aurelius Victor See Cellariiis Gcograph Aiitiq 
tom 1 p 463 Saxa Kubra iias in the neighbourhood of the Cremera 
a triflin,, runlet illustrated by the \alour and glorious death of the 
three hundred Fabii 

X Thi post which Maxentius had taken with the Tylier in Ins rear, 

IS very clearly described by the two Panegyrists, ix 16 x. 28 
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was observed that their bodies covered the same 
ground which had been occupied by their ranks r 
The confusion then became general, and the dis- 
maj cd troops of Maxentins, pursued by an impla- 
cable enemy, rushed by thousands into the deep and 
rapid stream of the Tyber The emperor liimself 
attempted to escape back into the city over the 
Mih lan bridge, but the crow ds winch pressed to- 
gether through that narrow passage, forced him into 
the Tiler, wdicre he was immediately drowmed by 
the w'eight of his armour * His body, which had 
sunk 1 cr} deep into the rand, w as found with some 
diiTiculty the next day The sight of his head, when 
it was exposed to the ejes of the people, convinced 
them of their deliverance, and admonished tliem to 
recciv e w itli acclamations of loj alty and gratitude, 
the fortunate Constantine, who thus achieved by 
Ins valour and ability the most splendid enterprise 
of his life * 

In the use of victoiy, Constantine 
IS reception, deserved the praise of cle- 

mency, noi incurred the censure of immoderate 
ngour •’ He inflicted the same treatment, to w Inch 
a defeat w ould hav e exposed his ow u person and 
family, put to death the two sons of the tyrant, and 
carefully extirpated liis whole race The most 
distiiiguishcd adherents of Maxcntius niust have 
expected to share his fate, as the}' had shared his 
prosperity and his crimes , but when the Roman 
people loudly demanded a greater number of v ic- 
tims, the conqueror resisted, with firmness and 
humanit}, those servile clamours, which were dic- 
tated by flattery as well as by resentment Informers 
were punished and discouraged , the innocent, who 
had suflered under the late tyranny, were recalled 
from exile, and restored to their estates A general 
act of oblivion quieted the minds and settled the 
property of the people, both in Italy and in Africa ' 
The first time that Constantine honoured the senate 
w itli his presence, he recapitulated his own services 
and exploits in a modest oration, assured that illus- 
trious order of his sincere regard, and promised to 
re-establish its ancient dignity and pnvalegcs 
The grateful senate repaid these unmeaning profes- 
sions by the empty titles of honour, which it was 
yet in their power to bestow , and without presuming 
to ratify tlic authority of Constantine, they passed a 
decree to assign him the first rank among the three 
Augusit, who governed the Roman world ^ Games 
and festivals w'crc instituted to preserve tlic fame 

T Cxccptis I itrocinii illius primis auctontius qiii, ilcvpiratu tenn, 

locum quern pu(,iiic aiimpscrniit (cxereiorpnribns ]?anr{,yr Vet ix 17 

* A very idle rumour soon prevailed, that Maxeiitius, who Ind not 
tifcen mj preciulion for liia own retreat, had contrived a very artful 
eiiare to destroy the army of the pursuers , hut that the wooden hndec 
winch was to Imve been loosened on the approach of Constantine, iin 
hiekily broke down imdcr the weight of the flying Itahiiis M de 
Tillrmoiit (Ilist des Cnipcreiirs, tom u parti p S7C) « cry seriously 
rxamincs whether, in contradiction to common sense, the testimony of 
riisebiiis and 7osimus ought to preinil oscr the silence of Lactantius, 

na/ariiis and the anonymous but contemporary orator, who composed 
the ninth Panegyric 

a /osiniiis, I II p 8G— 88, and the two Panegy rics, the former of 
avhich was pronounced a few months afterwards afford the clearest no 
tion of this great battle Lactantius, Eusebius, and cam the Epitomes, 
supply eeacral useful hints 

b iiosimns the enemy of Constantine, allows (1 ii p Sff) that only a 
few of the friends of Maxentius were put to death , but wc may remark 
thccxprcssncpassatcofNazarius, (Panegyr Vet x G) Omnibus out 


of his victory, and several edifices, raised at the 
expense of Maxentius, w ere dedicated to the honour 
of his successful rival The triumphal arch of 
Constantine still remains a melancholy proof of the 
decline of the arts, and a singular testimony of the 
meanest vanit}' As it was not possible to find in 
tlie capital of the empire a sculptor who was capable 
of adorning that public monument, the arch of 
Trajan, without any respect either for his memory 
or for the rules of propriety, was stripped of its 
most elegant figures The ditference of times and 
persons, of actions and characters, was totally dis- 
regarded The Parthian captives appear prostrate 
at the feet of a prince who never carried his arms 
beyond the Euphrates, and curious antiquarians 
can still discover the head of Trajan on the trophies 
of Constantine The new oinaments which it was 
necessary to introduce between the vacancies of 
ancient sculpture, are executed in the rudest and 
most unskilful manner * 

The final abolition of the prictorian and conduct at 
guards was a measure of prudence as 
w ell as of rev enge Those haughty troops, w'hose 
numbers and privileges had been restored, and even 
augmented, by Maxentius, were for ever suppressed 
b} Constantine Their fortified camp was destroyed, 
and the few prictorians who had escaped the fury 
of tlie sword, were dispersed among the legions, 
and banished to tlie frontiers of the empire, where 
they might be serviceable without again becoming 
dangerous ' By suppressing the troops which were 
usually stationed in Rome, Constantine gave the 
fatal blow to the dignity of the senate and people, 
and the disarmed capital w'as exposed without pro- 
tection to the insults or neglect of its distant master 
We may observe, that in this last effort to preserve 
their expiring freedom, the Romans, from the appre- 
hension of a tribute, had raised Maxentius to the 
tlirone He exacted that tnbute from the senate 
under the name of a free gift They implored the 
assistance of Constantine He vanquished the 
tyrant, and converted the free gift into a perpetual 
tax T|ic senators, according to the declaration 
which was required of their property, were divided 
into several classes The most opulent paid annually 
eight pounds of gold, the next class paid four, the 
last tw o, and those whose poveily might hav e claimed 
an exemption, were assessed however at seven 
pieces of gold Besides the regular members of 
the senate, their sons, their descendants, and even 

libefactari atatuin ejus poterant cum stirpc deletis The other orator 
(Pwcjfyr Vet ix 20, 21 ) contents himsiir with observiii},, that Con 
stantine, when he entered Rome, did not imitate the cruel massacres of 
Ciiiiia of Manus orofSylla 

c See the two Panel, jrics, ensuing year, 

m tlie Tlieodosian Code 

d Panci,\ r Vet ix 20 Lactxntins dc hi P c 44 Maximin, who 
was confessedly the eldest Caisar, ilaimed, with some show of reason, 
till, first rank amoUr, the Augusti 

e Adhuc cuncta opera quin mignificc ennstruxerat, nrhis fmum, 
atque bosihcam, Flavii mentis patres sacrivcre Aurelius Victor 
With regard to the theft of Tn)aii s trophies, consult Thmimiis Vicca, 
npud Moiitriueoii,Dianum Italicum, p 250 and 1 Antiquitb Lxpliquce 
of the J liter, tom ii p 171 

f PriEtoria! lej, tones ac subsidia factionibiis aptiora quam iirhi Roms, 
siiblala pciiitus simul arma atque iisus indumeiiti militans Aurelius 
Victor Zosimus (1 ii p 89 ) mentions this fact as m historian, and 
It IS very pompously belehrated in the ninth Panegy rii. 
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their relations, enjoyed the vain privileges, and 
supported the heavy burthens, of the senatorial 
order , nor will it longer excite our surprise, that 
Constantine should he attentive to increase the 
number of persons who were included under so 
useful a descriptions After the defeat of Max- 
cntius, the victonons emperor passed no more than 
two or three months in Rome, which he visited 
twice during the lemainder of his life, to celebrate 
tlic solemn festiv als of the tenth and of the twentieth 
3'ears of his reign Constantine was almost per- 
petually in motion to exercise the legions, or to 
inspect the state of the provinces Treves, Milan, 
Aquilcia, Sirmium, Naissus, and Thessalonica^were 
the occasional places of his residence, till he founded 
a NEW Rome on the confines of Europe and Asia 
Hisaiiiancevith Before Constantine marched into 
^a"!? 313 Italy, he had secured the friendship, 
March at least the neutrality, of Licmius, 
the Illyrian emperor He had promised his sister 
Constantia in marnage to that prince , but the cele- 
bration of the nuptials was deferred till after tlfe 
conclusion of the w'ar, and the interview of the tw o 
conquerors at Milan, which was appointed for that 
purpose, appeared to cement the union of tlieir 
families and interests ' In the midst of the public 
festivity they were suddenly obliged to take Icav e 
of each other An inroad of the Franks summoned 
Constantine to the Rhine, and the hostile approach 
of the sovereign of Asia demanded the immediate 
War between presence of Liciiiius Maximin bad 
been the secret ally of Maxentius, and 
A. D 313 without being discouraged by his fate, 
he resolved to try the fortune of a civil war He 
moved out of Syria, towards the frontiers of Bithy- 
nia, in the depth of winter The season was severe 
and tempestuous , great numbers of men as well as 
horses perished in the snow , and as the roads w ere 
broken up by incessant rains, he was obliged to 
leave behind him a considerable part of the heavy 
baggage, which was unable to follow the rapidity 
of his forced marches Bj this extraordinary eifort 
of diligence, he arrived, with a harassed but for- 
midable arm} , on the banks of the Thracian Bos- 
• phorus, before tlie lieutenants of Licinius were ap- 
pnsed of his hostile intentions Byzantium sur- 
rendered to the power of Maximin, after a siege of 
eleven days He was detained some days under 
the walls of Heraelea , and he had no sooner taken 
possession of that city, than he was alarmed by the 
intelligence, that Licinins had pitched his camp at 
the distance of only eighteen miles After a fruit- 
Thc defeat, negociation, in whieh the two 

April 30 pnnees attempted to seduee the fidelity 


of each other’s adherents, they had recourse to arms 
The emperor of the east commanded a disciplined 
and veteran army of above seventy thousand men, 
and Licinius, who had eolleeted about thirty thou- 
sand Illyrians, was at first oppressed by the superi- 
ority of numbers His military skill, and the firm- 
ness of Ins troops, restored the day, and obtained a 
decisive victorj Tho incredible Speed which 
Maximin exerted in his flight, is much more cele- 
brated than his prow ess in the battle Twentj -four 
hours afterwards he was seen pale, trembling, and 
without his imperial ornaments, at Nicomedia, one 
hundred and sixty miles from the place of his 
defeat The wealth of Asia was yet unexhausted , 
and though the flow er of his veterans had fallea in 
the late action, he had still pow er, if he could obtain 
time, to draw very numerous levies from Sjna and 
Egypt Buthe survived his misfortunes and death of the 
only three or four months His death, August 

which happened at Tarsus, was variously ascribed 
to despair, to poison, and to the divine justiee As 
Maximin was alike destitute of abilities and of 
virtue, he was lamented neither by the people nor 
by the soldiers The provinees of the east, de- 
livered from the terrors of civil war, cheerfully 
acknow ledged tlie authority of Licinius 
The vanquished emperor left behind Cruelty of Tici 
him two children, a boy of about eighti 
and a girl of about seven, years old Their inofibn- 

sive age might have excited compassion , but the 
compassion of Licinius was a very feeble resource, 
nor did it restrain him from extingmslang the name 
and memory of his adversary The death of Seve- 
nanus w ill admit of less excuse, as it was dictated 
ueither by revenge nor by policj The conqueror 
had never received any injury from the father of 
that unhappy youth, and the short and obscure 
reign of Severus, in a distant part of the empire, 
was already forgotten But the execution of Gan- 
didianus was an act of the blackest cruelty and 
ingratitude He was the natural son of Galerius, 
the friend and benefactor of Licinius The prudent 
father had judged him too young to sustain the 
weight of a diadem, but he hoped that, under the 
piotection of pnnees who were indebted to bis 
favour for the imperial purple, Gahdidianus might 
pass a secure and honourable life He was now 
advancing towards the twentieth year of liis age, 
and the royalty of his birth, though unsupported 
either b} ment or ambition, was sufficient to exas- 
perate the jealous mind of Licinius ' To these in- 
nocent and illustrious victims of his tyranny, we 
must add the wife and daughter of the emperor 
Diocletian When that pnnee conferred on Gale- 


R Ex omnibus prorinciis optimatcs virus cnriic tuie pigneraveris, 
lit scnatiis dignitiu ex totiiis orbis flare consisteret Xaza 

tius in Panc„yr VeL x. 35 The word pigneraveru might almost 
seem malieiaiisiy chn<en Cuncirning the senatorial fax, see Zosimus, 
* "i t y* nic second title of thesixtii book of the Theoilosian Code, 
with Codefroy a Commentary , and Memoires dc 1 Academic dcs Inscrip 
lions tom xxviii p 720 

-r , 1 . Theodosnii Code see may now begin to trace the motions 

‘'ates both of time and place liate frequently 
been alterid by the carelessness of ttanscrtbccs 
I Aosimus (1 h p 89) obscrscs, that before the war the sister of 


Constantine hid been betrothed to Licinitis According to the younger 
V ictor, Diocletian was invited to the nuptials , but has mg i entiireu to 
plead Ins age and infirmities, he received a second letter filled with re 

S roaches for his supposed partiality to the cause of Maxentius and 
[aximin 

It Zosimus mentions the defeat and death of Maximin ns ordinary 
events, but Lactantiiis expatiates on them (dc M P c 45—50) as. 
cribiiig them to the miraculous interposition of heaven Licinius at 
that time was one of the protectors of the church 
I Isictniitiusdc M P c SO Aurelius Victor touches on the diflerent 
conduct of Licinius, and of Constantine, in the use of victory 
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rius tijc title of Csesar, lie had given him in mar- 
riage his daughter Valeria, whose melancholy 
adventures might furnish a \crj singulai subject 
for tragedy She had fulfilled and 
Jfthe erapr^*** surpassed the duties of a wife 
Viima md her gjic had not any children hcisclf, 
she condescended to adopt the illegi- 
timate son of her husband, and invariably displayed 
tonards the unhappy Candidianus the tenderness 
and anMcty of a real mother After the death of 
Galcriiis, her ample possessions provoked the ava- 
nce, and her personal attractions excited the 
desires, of his successor Maximin "• He had a 
wife still alive, but divorce was permitted by the 
Roman law', and the fictee passions of the tyrant 
demanded an immediate gratification The answer 
of Valeria was such as became the daughter and 
widow of emperors , but it was tempered by the 
prudence which her defenceless condition compelled 
her to obsene She represented to the persons 
whom Maximiii had employed on this occasion, 
“ that cv en if honour could permit a woman of her 
character and dignity to entertain a thought of 
second nuptials, decency at least must forbid her to 
listen to his addresses at a time w hen the ashes of bci 
husband and his benefactor were still warm , and 
while the sorrows of her mind were still expressed 
bj her mourning garments She ventured to de- 
clare, that she could place very little confidenre 
in the professions of a man, whose cruel incon- 
stancy was capable of repudiating a faithful and 
aficctionatc wife”® On this repulse, the love of 
Mdximin w as converted into fury, and as witnesses 
and judges were alwajs at his disposal, it was easy 
for him to cover his fury with an appearance of 
legal proceedings, and to assault the reputation as 
well as the happiness of Valeria Her estates were 
confiscated, her eunuchs and domestics devoted to 
the most inhuman tortures, and several innocent 
and respectable matrons, who were honoured with 
her friendship, suifered death, on a false accusation 
of adultery The empress herself, together with her 
mother Prisca, was condemned to exile , and as 
they were ignominiously hurried from place to place 
before they were confined to a sequestered village 
in the deserts of Syna, they exposed their shame 
and distress to the provinces of the east, which, 
during thirty years, had respected their august 
dignity Diocletian made several incfiectual eflbrts 
to alleviate the misfortunes of his daughter , and, 
as the last return that he expected for the imperial 
purple, which he had conferred upon Maximin, he 
entreated that Valeria might be permitted to share 

m "Hie scnsinl appetites of Maximin were gratified at the expense of 
nis siimcets Ilia eunuchs, svliu forced away wi\cs and virgins, ex- 
iniiiiert tlieir naked charms with mxious curiosity, lest any part of 
their body should he found unworthy of the royal embraces Coy 
uess and disilain were coiisidcrtd as treason, -ind the obstinate fair 
one was condemned to he drowned A custom was gradually intro 
duced that no person should marry a wifi without the permission of 
the emperor, “ut ipse in omnibus niiptiis prseustatorcsset” laictan 
tills dcM P c 3S 

n Lactantius de M P c 39 

o Diocletian at last 'eiit cognatum suum quendaro militarem nc po 
teiitem virum, to intercede in favour of Ins daughter (Lactantius dc M 


his retirement of Salona, and to close the eyes of 
her afilicted father ° He entreated, but as he conld 
no longer threaten, his prayers were received with 
coldness and disdain , and the pride of Maximin 
was gratified, in treating Diocletian as a suppliant, 
and Ins daughter as a criminal The death of 
Maximin seemed to assure the empresses of a favour- 
able alteration to their fortune The public dis- 
orders relaxed the vigilance of their guard, and they 
easily found means to escape from the place of tlicir 
exile, and to repair, though with some precaution, 
and in disguise, to the court of Licinius His be- 
haviour, in the first days of liis reign, and the 
honourable reception which be gave to young Can- 
didianus, inspired Valeria with a secret satisfaction, 
both on her own account, and on that of her adopted 
son But these grateful prospects w'cre soon suc- 
ceeded by horror and astonishment, and the bloody 
executions winch stained the palace of Nicomcdia, 
snificicntlj' convinced her, that the throne of Maxi- 
min was filled by a tjrant more inhuman than him- 
self Valeria consulted her safety by a hasty flight, 
and, still accompanied by her mother Prisca, tliey 
wandered above fifteen months p through the provin- 
ces, concealed in the disguise of plebeian habits 
They were at length discovered at Thcssalomca , 
and as the sentence of their death was already pro- 
nounced, they were immediately beheaded, and their 
bodies thrown into the sea The people gazed on 
the melancholy spectacle , hut their grief and in- 
dignation were suppressed by the terrors of a mili- 
tary guard Such was the unworthy fate of the 
wife and daughter of Diocletian We lament their 
misfortunes, vve cannot discover their crimes, and 
whatever idea we maj justly entertain of the cruelty 
of Licinius, it remains a matter of surprise, that he 
was not contented with some more secret and decent 
method of revenge •> 

The Roman world was now divided auarrei between 
between Constantine and Licinius, the 
former of whom was master of the ^ ® 3'^ 
west, and the latter of the cast It might perhaps 
have been expected that the conquerors, fatigued 
with civil viar, and connected by a private as well 
as public alliance, would have renounced, or at least 
would have suspended, any further designs of ambi- 
tion And yet a year had scarcely elapsed after the 
death of Maximin, before the victonoiis emperors 
turned their arms against each other The genius, 
the success, and the aspinng temper of Constantine, 
may seem to mark him out as the aggressor, bnt the 
perfidious character of Licinius justifies the most 
unfavourable suspicions, and by the faint light 

F c 41 ) VVe are not siifiicicntly ‘icquaiuted with the histoi^ of these 
times, to point out the person who was cmployctl 

P Valernqiioqne per tanas provinciisquiiiilccini mcnsibns plebeio 
cnItA perv-igabi Lictantiiis tie M F c 51 There is some doubt whc. 
thcr we should comnule the Bfteca months from the moment of her 
exile, or from that of her cscipc Tlie expression of pervagala seems 
In denote tliL litter , but in thit rise we must suppose that the treatise 
of Lattaiitius was written aOcr the first civil war between Licinius and 
Constantine See Cuper, p 254 

q lla illis pndicitia ct conditio exitio fuit Lictiiitins de M F c 51 
He relates the misfortunes of the innocent n ife ind diui,htir of Dio. 
clclian with a very natural mixture of pity and exultation 
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wbicli history reflects on tins transaction/ we may 
discover a conspiracy fomented b} bis arts against 
the authority of bis colleague Constantine bad 
lately given his sister Anastasia in marriage to Bas- 
sianus, a man of a considerable family and fortune, 
and had elevated bis new kinsman to the rank of 
Ca>sar According to the system of government in- 
stituted by Diocletian, Italj , and perhaps Africa, 
were designed for his departments in the empire 
But the performance of the promised favour was 
cither attended with so much dcla3 , or accompanied 
with so many unequal conditions, that the fidelity of 
Bassianus was alienated rather than secured by the 
honourable distinction which he had obtained His 
nomination had been ratified bj the consent of 
Licinius, and that artful pnnee, by the means of 
his emissaries, soon contriv cd to enter into a secret 
and dangerous correspondence with the new Ciesar, 
to irntatc his discontents, and to urge him to the 
rash enterpnse of extorting by violence what he 
might in vain solicit from the justice of Constan- 
tine But the vigilant emperor discovered the con- 
spiracy before it was npe for execution , and, after 
solemnly renouncing the alliance of Bassianus, 
despoiled him of the purple, and inflicted the de- 
served punishment on his treason and ingratitude 
The haughty refusal of Licinius, when he was re- 
quired to deliver up the cnminals, who had taken 
refuge in his dominions, confirmed the suspicions 
already entertained of his perfidy , and the indigni- 
ties olTcrcd at iEmona, on the frontiers of Italj, to 
the statues of Constantine, became the signal of 
discord between the two princes ' 

Firrt civil war "^he first battle was fought near 
between tiicm Cibalis, a City of Fannonia, situated 
on the river Save, about fifty miles from Sirmium ' 
Battle of From the inconsiderable forces which 
A'ri'315 important contest two such 

8th Oct. powerful monarchs brought into the 
field, it may he inferred, that the one was sud- 
denly provoked, and that the other was uncxpect- 
^'^edly surprised The emperor of the west had 
qnly twenty thousand, and the sovereign of the 
cast no more than five and thirty thousand, men 
The inferiority of number was, however, compen- 
sated by the advantage of the ground Constantine 
had taken post in a defile about half a mile in 
breadth, between a steep hill and a deep morass, 
and in that situation he steadily expected and re- 
pulsed the first attack of the enemy He pursued 
his success, and advanced into the plain But tlie 
veteran legions of Illyncum rallied under the 
standard of a leader who had been trained to arms 
in the school of Probus and Diocletian The missile 

T Tlie curious reader, wlio consults tlie V'alesian FiaRnient p 713 
■will perhaps accuse me of pn mt a bold and licentious p-iraplirasc but 
If lie considers it with attention, lie will acknowledge that my inter. 
•rJ”" ” and consistent 

•/rhe^sitiiation of ICnioiia, or, as it is now called Ijasbicli In Car 
nioia, Anj ille Gco„rapliie Ancicnne tom 1 p 187 J maj suggest a 
lay to the north castofthe Julian Alps that iinimrlant 
1, a natural obiict of dispute between the soicrei.iia of 
"aty ana „f 

Cilalip (whose name is stiH presersed in the ol)<cntc 
oTbwjlci) was sitiiatid about Hdj miles from Sirniium, the. capital 


weapons on both sides were soon exhausted , the 
two armies, with equal valour, rushed to a closer 
engagement of swords and spears, and the doubtful 
contest bad already lasted from the dawn of the day 
to a late hour of tlie evening, w hen the right wing, 
which Constantine led in person, made a vigorous 
and decisive charge The judicious retreat of 
Licinius saved the remainder of Ins troops from a 
total defeat , but when he eomputed his loss, which 
amounted to more than twenty thousand men, ho 
thought it unsafe to pass the night in the presence 
of an active and vigorous enemy Abandoning his 
camp and magazines, he marched aw ay with secrecy 
and diligence at the head of the greatest part of his 
cavalry, and was soon removed beyond the danger 
of a pursuit His diligence preserved Ins wife. Ins 
son, and his treasures, which he had deposited at 
Sirmium Licinius passed through that city , and 
breaking down the bridge on the Save hastened to 
collect a new army in Dacia and Thrace In his 
flight he bestowed the precanons title of Caisar on 
Valens, his general of the Illynan frontier " 

Tlie plain of Mardia in Thrace was „ , 

, ‘ , , Battle of Mardia. 

uie theatre of a second battle no less 

obstinate and bloody than the former The troops 
on both sides displayed the same valour and disci- 
pline, and the victory was once more decided by 
the supenor abilities of Constantine, who directed 
a body of five thousand men to gam an advan- 
tageous height, from whence, during the heat of 
the action, they attacked the rear of the enemy, and 
made a very considerable slaughter The troops of 
Licinius, however, presenting a double front, still 
maintained their ground, till the approach of night 
put an end to the combat, and secured their retreat 
towards the mountains of Macedonia The loss of 
two battles, and of his bravest veterans, reduced 
the fierce spirit of Licinius to sue for peace His 
ambassador Mistrianus was admitted to the audi- 
ence of Constantine , he expatiated on the common 
topics of moderation and humanity , which are so 
familiar to the eloquence of the vanquished , repre- 
sented, in the most insinuating language, that the 
event of the war was still doubtful, whilst its in- 
evitable calamities were alike pernicious to both 
the contending parties , and declared, that he was 
authorized to propose a lasting and honourable 
peace in the name of the tao emperors his masters 
Constantine received the mention of Valens with 
indignation and contempt “ It was not for such 
a purpose," he sternly replied, “ that we have ad- 
vanced from the shores of the western ocean in an 
uninterrupted course of combats and victories, that, 
after rejecting an ungrateful kinsman, we should , 

of inyricum and about one hundred from Taiirunuin,orBe1gfnde,and 
the conflux of the Dinube and the Sa\G The Homan garrisons and 
cities on tlio enters arc finclj illustrated bj M d^Anvil]e,inainemotr 
inserted Ui I Academic des Iiiscriniioiis, tom xx\iii 

V 7osimu% M 11 p OOf ) ^nes a \ery particular account of this 
battle but the descriptions of Zusimus are rhetorical rather than 
military 

X 7osimtt« I II p 02 93 Anonym Vale^iin p 713 The Epitomes 
furnidi some circunisttiices bnl they frtquenlly confound the two 
wars bclwetn Licinius and Constantine 
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accept for oor colleagac a contemptible slave The 
abdication of Valens is the first article of the 
trcatj It was ne^cessai^ to accept this hnmiliat- 
wg condition, and the anhapp3 Valens, after a 
reign of a few da3s, was dcpnied of the purple 
and of his life As soon as this obstacle was re- 
moved, the tranquiliit3 of the Roman world was 
easily restored The successive defeats of Licinins 
had ruined Ins forces, but they had displayed his 
courage and abilities His situation was almost 
desperate, but the elTorts of despair are sometimes 
formidable, and the good sense of Constantine 
preferred a great and certain advantage to a third 
Treatj ofpoace, cliancc of arms He con- 

December scnted to lea\e his n\al, or, as he 
again st3lcd Licinius, his fnend and brother, in 
the possession of Thrace, Asia Minor, 83113, and 
£g3pt, but the provinces of Pannonia, Halmatia, 
Pacia, Macedonia, and Greece, were yielded to the 
western empire, and the dominions of Constantine 
now extended from the confines of Caledonia to the 
cxtrcmit3 of Pcloponnchus It was stipulated by 
the same treaty, that three royal youths, the sons of 
the emperors, should be called to the hopes of the 
succession Cnspus and the young Constantine 
w ere soon afterwards declared Caesars in the w est, 
while the younger Licinius was invested with the 
same dignity in the east In this double propor- 
tion of honours, the conqueror asserted the snpe- 
nonty of his arms and power * 

Ceneni pnee Tbc reconciliation of Constantine 
mntiM Licinius, though it was imbittcr- 

A D ais— 323. ed by resentment and jealousy, by the 
remembrance of recent injuncs, and by the appre- 
hension of future dangers, maintained, however, 
above eight years, the tranquillity of the Roman 
world As a very regular senes of the impcnal 
laws commences about this penod, it w oiild not be 
difiicult to transenbe the civil regulations which 
employed the leisure of Constantine But the 
most important of his institutions arc intimately^ 
connected with the new system of policy and reli- 
gion, which was not perfectly established till the 
last and peaceful years of bis reign There are 
many of his laws, which, as far as they concern the 
nghts and properly of individnals, and the prac- 
tice of the bar, arc more properly referred to the 
pnvatc than to the public junsprudcnce of the 
empire , and he published many edicts of so local 
and temporaiy a nature, that they would ill desen c 
the notice of a general history Two laws, how- 
ever, may be selected from the crowd , the one for 
its importance, the other for its singularity , the 
former for its remarkable benevolence, the latter 


for its excessive seventy 1 The horrid practice^ 
so familiar to tbc ancients, of exposing or murder- 
ing their new-born infants, was become every day 
more frequent in the provinces, and especially in 
Italy It was the elTect of distress , and the distress 
was pnncipally occasioned by the intolerable bur- 
then of taxes, and by the vexatious as well as cruel 
prosecutions of the officers of the rev enue against 
their insolvent debtors The less opulent or less 
industnous part of mankind, instead of rejoicing in 
an increase of family, deemed it an act of paternal 
tenderness to release their children from the im- 
pending misenes of a life which they themselves 
were unable to support The humanity of Con- 
stantine, moved, perhaps, by some recent and ex- 
traordinary instances of despair, engaged him to 
address an edict to all the cities of Italy, and after- 
wards of Africa, directing immediate and sufficient 
relief to be given to those parents who should pro- 
duce before the magistrates the children whom 
their own poverty would not allow them to educate 
But the promise was too liberal, and the provision 
too vague, to cfTcct any general or permanent bene- 
fit* The law, though it may ment some praise, 
served rather to display than to alleviate the public 
distress It still remains an authentic monument 
to contradict and confound those venal orators, who 
were too well satisfied with their own situation to 
discover either vice or miseiy under the govern- 
ment of a generous sovereign’’ 2 The laws of 
Constantine against rapes were’ dictated vnth very 
little indulgence for the most amiable weaknesses 
of human nature, since tlie dcscnption of that 
crime was applied not only to the brutal violence 
which compelled, but even to the gentle seduction 
which might persuade, an unmamed woman, under 
the age of twenty -five, to leave the house of her 
parents “ The successful ravisher was punished 
with death , and as if simple death was inadequate 
to the enormity of his guilt, he was either burnt 
alive, or tom in pieces by wild beasts in the amphi- 
theatre The virgin’s declaration, that she hnd 
been earned away with her own consent, instead 
of saving her lover, exposed her to share his fate 
The duty of a public prosecution was intrusted 
to the parents of the guilty or unfortunate maid , 
and if the sentiments of nature prevailed on them 
to dissemble the injury, and to repair by a subse- 
quent mamage the honour of their family, they’ 
were themselves punished by exile and confisca- 
tion The slaves, whether male or female, who 
were convicted of having been accessary to the rape 
or seduction, were burnt alive, or put to death by 
the ingenious torture of pounng down their throats 


I PUnciu. in Excerpt Legal, p 27 Tf it shoold be thong) 

that T’jifipor signifies more properly a son in law we might eonje 

name as well as thedntiesof 
hrothers and sisters the children . 
authors -jnii^por eometimrs signifies a hn 
wnd SI father m lav'pand soiueiinma kiiimian m irnn»t^ 

See Spanhcim 01«crvat.ad Julian Orau" ™ ^ 

* ^iron»,l u p m A^nam Valeian p 713 Eotrorims t 
A urelius Victor Ku^b in Cliron Sozomm, 1 i c 2. Four of the 
writers affirm that the promotion of the C«sars was an article of tl 
treatj It is howeier certain, thjt the jounger Constantine at 


LiciniiLs were not yet bom and it is highly probable that the promo, 
tinn W..S made the IstofHarch, A S 317 ^le treaty had probably 
stipnlited that the two Csors might be created by tue western, and 
oneonlj by the eastern emperor, but each of them reserred to himself 

the choice of the persons 

a Codex Thendosian 1 xi tit 27 tom ir p 188 with Godefrov s 
Observations Iihcwis<* I i tit 7—8 ^ 

h Omnia foris placita, dorai prospera, annonte ubertate froetuum 
eopM Jlc Panegj r Vet x 38 Tins oration of ^aza^ns was pro 
noiinced on the day of the Quinquennalia of the Cresars, the of 
Alarch, A I) 321 
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a quantity of melted lead As the crime was of a 
public kind, the accusation was permitted even to 
strangers The commencement of the action was 
not limited to any term of yeais, and the conse- 
quences of the sentence were extended to the inno- 
cent offspring of such an irregular union ® But 
whenever the offence inspires less horror than the 
punishment, the ngour of penal law is obliged to 
give way to the common feelings of mankind The 
most odious parts of this edict were softened or 
repealed in the subsequent reigns and even Con- 
stantine himself very frequently alleviated, by 
partial acts of mercy, the stern temper of his 
general institutions Such, indeed, was the singular 
humour of that emperor, who showed himself as in- 
dulgent, and even remiss, in the execution of his laws, 
as he was severe, and even cruel, in the enacting of 
them It IS scarcely possible to observe a more de- 
cisive symptom of weakness, either in the character of 
thepnnee, or in the constitution of the government ® 
The Gothic var, The Civil administration was somc- 
A D 322 times interrupted by the militaiy de- 
fence of the empire Cnspus, a }outh of the most 
amiable character, who had received with the title 
of Caisar the command of the Bhine, distinguished 
fais conduct, as well as valour, in several victoiics 
over the Franks and Alemanni, and taught the 
barbarians of that frontier to dread'the eldest son of 
Constantine, and the grandson of Constantins* 
The emperor himself had assumed the more difUcult 
and important province of the Danube The Goths, 
who in the time of Claudius and Aurelian had felt 
the weight of the Roman arms, respected the power 
of the empire, even in the midst of its intestine 
divisions But the strength of that warlike nation 
was now restored by a peace of near fifty 3 ears , a 
new generation had arisen, who no longer remem- 
bered the misfortunes of ancient days the Sarma- 
tians of tbe lake Mocotis followed the Gothic stand- 
ard either as subjects or as allies, and their united 
force was poured upon tbe countries of Dlyncoro 
Campona, Margus and Bononia, appear to have 
been the scenes of several memorable sieges and 
battles and though Constantine encountered a 
very obstinate lesistanee, he pievailed at length in 
the contest, and the Goths were compelled to pur- 
chase an Ignominious retreat, by restoring the booty 
and prisoners which they had taken Nor was this 
advantage sufilcient to satisfy the indignation of 
the emperor He resolved to chastise as well as to 

e See ttie edict of Constantine iddrcs^d to tlie Koman people, m 
tile Theodosian Code 1 ix tit 24 tom in p 189 
A His son ircr\ fuirlv assigns the true reason of the repeal, ** Ne sub 
wcie atrociorisjudicii altqui in ulciscendocrimmeddatio nasceretur 
Ood Theod tom iii p 193 

e Eusebius (iti Vita Constant 1 in c I ) chooses to affirm that m 
the rei»n of this hero the sword of justice hum; idle in the hand^ of 
Uie ma,,istrates Lu^biushim«e1f (1 n c 29, 54 ) and the Theodosian 
Code Will inform us that this exccssne lenit) was not owin^ to the 
want eilherof atrocious criminals or of penal laws 
f Nazarms in Pane^r Vet x The aictoryof Cnspus oier the 
Alemanni is c\pressea on «ome medals 
p^eoZosimus I ii p 93 94 though the narrative of that historian 
IS neither dear nor cnn^i^tcnt The Pant^nric of Optatianus (c 23 ) 
menltiins the alliance of the Sarmatians with the Carpi and Getoe and 
poinU out the set eral fields of battle It is supposed that the barroa 
flilL celebrated in the month of >ovenibert derived their orism 

from the success of this war 


repulse the insolent barbarians who had dated to 
invade the terntorieS of Rome At the head of his 
legions he passed the Danube, after repairing the 
bridge which had been constructed by Trajan, pene- 
trated into the strongest recesses of Dacia, h and 
when he had inflicted a severe revenge, conde- 
scended to give peace to the suppliant Goths, on 
condition that, as often as they were requiicd, they 
should supply Ins armies with a body of forty thou- 
sand soldiers * Exploits like these were no doubt 
honourable to Constantine, and beneficial to the 
state , but it may surely be questioned, wbctlier they 
can justify the exaggerated assertion of Eusebius, 
that all Scythia, as far as the extremity of the north, 
divided as it was into so manj names and nations 
of the most various and savage manners, bad been 
added by bis virtonous arms to the Roman empire ^ 

In this exalted state of glory it was sccomi civil 
impossible that Constantine should any "“f I'etyeen 
longer endure a partner in the empire Licimiis 
Confiding^ in tlie superiority of liis ge- ^ 

Dins and military power, he determined, witliont 
any previous injury, to exert them for tbe dcstrnc- 
tion of Licimus, whose advanced age and unpo- 
pnHr vices seemed to oiler a v ery easy conquest * 
Bnt tbe old emperor, aw akened bj the approaching 
danger, deceived the expectations of Ins friends, as 
well as of his enemies Calling forth that spirit 
and those abilities by which he had deserved the 
fnondsbip of Galenus and tbe imperial purple, he 
prepared himself for the contest, collected the forces 
of tiic cast, and soon filled the plains of Hadriano- 
plc with bis troops, and tbe straits of the Hellespont 
with Ins fleet The army consisted of one hundred 
and fiftj thousand foot, and fifteen tliousand horse , 
and as the cavalry was drawn, for the most part, 
from Phrygia and Cappadocia, we maj conceive a 
more favourable opinion of the beauty of the horses, 
than of the courage and dexterity of tlicir riders 
Tbe fleet was composed of three hundred and fifty 
gallcjs of three ranks of oars An hundred and 
thirtj of these were furnished by Egjpt, and the 
adjacent coast of Africa An hundred and ten 
sailed from the ports of Phoenicia and the isle of 
Cyprus, and thfe maritime countries of Bithyma, 
Ionia, and Cana, were likewise obliged to provide an 
hundred and ten galleys The troops of Constantine 
were ordered to rendezvous at Thessalonica , they 
amounted to above an hundred and tw cuty thousand 
horse and foot Their emperor was satisfied with 

h In the Ctesars of Julian, {p 329 Cominentaire de Spanlieim, n 
252 ) Constantine boasts that he had reeovered tlie pros ince (Dacia) 
which Trajan had subdued But it is insinuated by Sileniis tint the 
conquests of Constantine were like the gardens of Adonis, uhich fade 
and wither almost the moment they appear 

I Jomaiides de Rebus Getici', c 21 I know not whether we may 
entirely depend on his autlinrit) Such an allianie has a very recent 
air, and scarcely is suited to the maxims of the beginning of the fourth 
century 

k Eusebius in Vit Constantin 1 i c 8 This passage, however, is 
taken from a general declamation on the greatness of Constantine, and 
not jrom any particular account of the Gothic star 

I Constaiitinds tamen sir ingens ct omnia cflicere nitens quoianimo 
prciiara^t, simul principatum totins orbis affectans Liciiiio helium 
intulit Eutropius x 5 Zosimiis, 1 ii p 89 The reasons which they 
Jiave assigned for the first cii il war may, with more propriety, be ap 
plied to the second i i j. i 

m Zosimus 1 >i p 91 05 
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their marfaal appearance, and liis army contained 
more soldiers, though fewer men, than that of his 
eastern competitor The legions of Constantine 
were levied in the warlike proiinces of Europe, 
action had confirmed their discipline, nctoiy' had 
delated their hopes, and there were among them a 
great number of ictcrans, who, after seventeen glo- 
nous campaigns under the same leader, prepared 
themselves to deserie an hononrahle dismission bj 
a last effort of their lalour" But the iiaial pre- 
parations of Constantine w ere in ei cry respect much 
infenor to those of Licinius The maritime cities 
of Greece sent their rcspectii e quotas of men and 
ships to the celebrated harbour of Pirecus, and their 
united forces consisted of no more than two hun- 
dred small vessels a i eiy feeble armament, if it is 
compared with tliose formidable fleets which were 
equipped and maintained by the republic of Atliens 
during the Peloponnesian w ar ® Since Ital}- was 
no longer the scat of goi emmeut, the nai al esta- 
blishments of IVIisenum and Raienna had been 
gradually neglected , and as the shipping and man- 
ners of the empire were supported by commerce 
rather than by w ar, it was natural tliat they should 
the most abound in the industnous provinces of 
Egjpt and Asia It is only surpnsing that the 
eastern emperor, who possessed so great a supcri- 
oritj at sea, should have neglected the opportunity 
of carr3ing an offensive war into the centre of his 
nval’s dominions 

Battle of Hadn- Instead of embracing such an active 

resolution, which might have changed 
July a the whole face of the war, the prudent 
Licinius expected the approach of his rival in a 
camp near Hadnanoplc, which he had fortified witli 
an anxious care that betrajed Ins apprehension of 
the event Constantine directed his march from 
Thcssalonica towards that part of Thiace, till he 
found himself stopped by the broad and rapid 
stream of the Hebrns, and discov ered the numerous 
army of Licinius, which filled the steep ascent of 
the hill, from the riv er to the city of Hadnanople 
Many days were spent in doubtful and distant 
skirmishes , but at length the obstacles of the pas- 
sage and the attack v/erc icmovcd by the intrepid 
conduct of Constantine In this place we might 
relate a wonderful exploit of Constantine, which, 
though it can scarcely be paralleled cither in poetry 
or romance, is celebrated, not by a venal orator 
devoted to his fortune, but by an historian, tlie 
partial enemy of his fame We arc assured that 
the vuliant emperor threw himself into the river 
Hebrus, accompanied only by twelve horsemen, and 
that by the effort or terror of his invincible arm, he 
broke, slaughtered, and put to flight a host of an 


n ^nstantfue was very attenUve to the priMleges and comforU. 
Vus fellow veterans (Coiivcterani ) as he now hegatflo sU le them. S 
the Theodosian Code, 1 vii tiL 20 tom ii p 419 420 ^ 
o Whilst (he Athenians mainhtined the empire of the sea their Or> 
consisted of three, and afterwardsof four, hundfed ^allevsof three nn\ 
of oars, all completely equipped and readj for immediate service T] 
arsenal in the port ofPirieus had con the republic a thousand taleni 
ahniit tiro liuiidred and sixteen ttinusand pounds Sec Tliucvdid 
de Bel Pclopoii 1 ii c 13 wd Muirsins de ForlunS AHic i c 19 
pZosimus,] II p 9o,yB This treat battle is described in the Val 


hutidrcd and fifty thousand men The credulity of 
Zosimus prevailed so strongly over his passion, that 
among the ev ents of the memorable battle of Ha- 
drianople, lie seems tohav e selected and embellished, 
not the most important, hut the most marvellous 
The V alour and danger of Constantine are attested 
h3 a slight wound which he received in the thigh, 
hut it may he discovered even from an imperfect 
narration, and perhaps a corrupted text, that the 
victory' was obtained no less by tlie conduct of the 
general than by the courage of the hero , that a 
body of five thousand archers marched round to 
occupy a thick w ood in the rear of tlie enemy, whose 
attention was div erted by the construction of abridge, 
and that Licinins, perplexed by so many artful evo- 
lutions, was reluctantly drawn fromhis adv antageous 
post to combat on equal ground in the plain The 
contest w as no longer equal His confused multi- 
tude of new levies was easily vanquished by the 
experienced veterans of the west Tbirly-fqur 
thousand men are reported to have been slain 
The fortified camp of Licimus was taken by assault 
the evening of the battle , the greater part of the 
fugitives, who had retired to the mountains, sur- 
rendered themselves next day to the discretion 
of the conqueror, and bis rival, who could no longer 
keep the field, confined himself within the walls of 
Byzantinm p 

The siege of B3 zantinm, which was sicge of By»D 
immediately undertaken by Conslan- Victory o^f eVS! 
tine, was attended with great labour P"» 
and uncertain^ In the late civil wars, the fortifi- 
cations of that place so justly considered as the key 
of Europe and Asia, had been repaired and strength- 
ened , and as long as Licinius remained master of 
the sea, the gamson was much less exposed to the 
danger of famine than the army of the besiegers The 
nav al commanders of Constantine w ere summoned 
to Ins camp, and received Ins positive orders to 
force tlie passage of the Hellespont, as the fleet of 
Licinius, instead of seeking and destro3ing their 
feeble enemy, continued inactive in those nanow 
straits where its supenonty of numbers was of 
little use or advantage Cnspus, the emperor's 
eldest son, was intrusted with the execution of this 
daring enterpnse, vvlucli he performed with so much 
courage and success, that he deserved the esteem, 
and most probably excited the jealous3 , of Ins father. 
The engagement lasted two days, and in the evening 
of the first, the contending fleets, after a consider- 
able and mutual loss, retired into their respective 
harbours of Europe and Asia The second day 
about noon a strong south wind*! sprang up, winch 
carried the vessels of Cnspus against the enemy, 
and as the casual advantage was improved by his 

snn fra^itiriit (\i 714 ) in a clear ttiough concise manner •• Lieimus 
vero cirriim Iladrianopolin maximo exercitii latera ardni montis imnte. 
verat illiic toto agnntne Gonstautiniis infleviL Cum bellum tern 
manque tnlieretur, qiiamiis per -irdunm anis nitei tilnn, attumn 
disri|ilin2 niilitan it felicitate, Constmtiniiv Licinii coiifusum ct sine 
online agcntim vint c vi nitiim lei iter femnre Riiiciatm 
q Zosinias, 1 II p 07 08 Tlie earreiit-ili-ais sits out of tlic Belles:, 
pout and nlicn it is assisted b\ a north mod no vessel can attempt 
Hie passage A sonili ivinil renders the force of the enrrent almost im* 
perceptible Sec Touriiefort s Voy age an Lev int, Let xi 
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skilfal intrepiditj, he soon obtained a complete 
victor} An hundred and thirty vessels n ere de- 
stro} cd, five thousand men n ere slam, and Amandus, 
the admiral of the Asiatic fleet, escaped with the 
utmost diflicultj ^o the shores of Clialcedon As 
soon as the Hellespont u as open, a plentiful convoy 
of provisions flow cd into the camp of Constantine, 
who had already adianced the operations of the 
siege He constructed artificial mounds of earth of 
an equal height with the ramparts of Byzantium 
The lofty toners which were erected on that foun- 
dation, galled the besieged with large stones and 
darts from the military engines, and tlie battering 
rams had shaken the walls in several places If 
Licinius persisted much longer in the defence, he 
cvposed himself to be inv oh ed in the ruin, of the 
place Before he was surrounded he prudently re- 
moved his person and treasures to Chalcedon in Asia , 
and as he was always desirous of associating com- 
panions to the hopes and dangers of his fortune, he 
now bestowed the title of Caesar on Martimanus, 
u ho evercised one of the most important offices of 
the empire 

The battle of Sucli Were Still the resources, and 
ciiryn>|ioiis abilities, of Licimus, that, 

after so many successive defeats, he collected in 
Bithynia anew armj of fifty or si\ty thousand men, 
while tlie actmty of Constantine n as employed in 
the siege of Byzantium The vigilant emperor did 
not however neglect the last struggles of his an- 
tagonist A considerable part of his victorious 
army was transported ov or tlie Bosphorus in small 
vessels, and the decisive engagement was fought 
soon after their landing on tlie heights of Chiyso 
polls, or, as it is now called, of Scutari The troops 
of Licinius, though the} were lately raised, ill 
armed, and worse disciplined, made head against 
their conquerors with fruitless but desperate valour, 
till a total defeat, and the slaughter of five and 
tw enty thousand men, irretrievably determined the 
^ . , fate of their leader* He retired to 

SubmiMton ‘Mid - , , - ^ 

^ death of Lici Nicomcdin^ rather witli the view of 
*"“*■ gaming some time for negociation, 

than with the hope of an} effectual defence Con- 
stantia, his wife and the sister of Constantine, 
interceded with her brother in favour of her hus- 
band, and obtained from his policj rather tlian from 
his compassion, a solemn promise, confirmed by an 
oatli, that after the sacrifice of Martimanus, and the 
resignation of the purple, Licinius himself should 
be permitted to pass the remainder of his life in 
peace and affluence The beliav lour of Constantia, 
and her relation to the contending parties, natu- 
rall} recalls the remembrance of that virtuous matron 
who was the sister of Augustus, and tlie wife of 

r Aurelius V letor Zo^imiis 1 ii p 03 According to the latter 
Mvtiniamis vas Minster Ofliciorum (he u«es the Latin oppellation in 
Creek ) Some medals seem to intimate that during his short rcigiihe 
receired the title of Au;rustus 

• £u«cbius (m V itit ^n<Untiii 1 ii c 16 17 ) ascribes this decistie 
the pious prayers of the.cmperur The Vilesian fngment 
Vi roentions a IkmU of (^thic auxihario* under their chief 
Aiiquara mho adhered to the part^ of Linnius 
j * 1 M p 102. ViLtor Junior in Epitome Anonjmn Vale 


Antony But the temper of mankind was altered, 
and it was no longer esteemed infamous for a Roman 
to survive his honour and independence Licinius 
solicited and accepted the pardon of his olTences, 
laid himself and his purple at tlie feet of his lot tl 
and mastei , w as raised from the ground with in- 
sulting pity, was admitted the same day to tlie 
imperial banquet, and soon afterwards was sent 
away to Thessalonica, which had been chosen for 
the place of his confinement ‘ His confinement was 
soon terminated by death, and it is doubtful whether 
a tumult of the soldiers, or a decree of the senate, 
was suggested as a motive for his execution Ac- 
cording to tlie rules of t}ranny, he was accused of 
forming a conspirac} , and of holding a treasonable 
correspondence with the barbarians , hut as he was 
nev er convicted, either by his own conduct, or by 
any legal evidence, we^may perhaps be allowed, 
from his weakness, to presume his innocence '' The 
memory of Licinins was branded with infamy, his 
statues were thrown down, and, by a hasty edict, 
of such mischievous tendency that it was almost 
immediately corrected, all his laws, and all the judi- 
cial proceedingsofhis reign, wereatonce abolished * 
By this victory of Constantine, the 

_ , , , , , Re union of the 

Roman world was again united under empire 

the authority of one emperor, thirfy- A D 324 
seven years after Diocletian had divided his power 
and provinces with his associate Maximian 
The successive steps of tlie elevation of Constan- 
tine, from his first assuming the purple at York, to 
tlie resignation of Licinius at Nicomedia, have been 
related with some minuteness and precision, not 
only as tlie events are in themselves both interesting 
and important, hut still more, as they contnbuted 
to the decline of the empire by the expense of blood 
and treasure, and by the perpetual increase, as well 
of the taxes, as of the military establishment The 
foundation of Constantinople, and the establishment 
of the Christian religion, were the immediate and 
memorable consequences of this revolution 


CHAP XV 

The progtess of the chiiHxani ehgion, mid the sen- 
timents, mannas, mimbas, and condition, of the 
pi iimtive Christians 

A CANDID hut rational inquiry into the 
progress and establishment of Chns- t''® imiuiry 
tianity, may he considered as a very essential part of 
the liistor} of the Roman empire While that great 
bod} was invaded by open violence, or under- 
mined by slow decay, a pure and humble religion 

n Contn religionem rammenti Tliefsainniccc privatiis ocrisu^ est 
rutroniu* X. 6 and liis et idcnce is ronfirmed by Jerome, (in Chronic ) 
os well as b) Zo^imtis,] ii p 102. The Valesian writer is the only one 
who mentions the soldiers and it is Zoniras nione who calls in the 
L«si<tancc o£ Uie senate Eusebius prudently slides over this dclintc 
transartton But Sozomen acenUirv afterwards ventures to *i5sert the 
treaMinable (^acticesnf Lrcinius 

* bee tl^ Thcodostan Code I xv tit 15 tom \ p 404 405 These 
edicts of Constantine betnv a dcp^rrc of passion ana prccipitincy very 
unbecoming the character of *i lawgi%er 
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gently insinuated itself into the minds of men, grew 
up in silence and obscurity, derived new vigour 
from opposition, and finally erected the triumphant 
banner of tlie cross on tlie ruins of the capitol Nor 
was the influence of Christianity confined to the 
period or to the limits of the Roman empire After 
a revolution of thirteen or fourteen centuries, that 
religion is still professed by the nations of Europe, 
the most distinguished portion of human kind in 
arts and learning as well as in arms By the in- 
dustr5 and zeal of the Europeans, it has been n idely 
diffused to the most distant shores of Asia and 
Africa, and by the means of their colonies has been 
firmly established from Canada to Chill, in a world 
unknown to tlie ancients 

But this inquiry, however useful or 
entertaining, is attended with two pe- 
culiar difficulties The scanty and suspicious 
materials of ecclesiastical histoiy seldom enable us 
to dispel the dark cloud that hangs oi er the first 
age of the church The great law of impartiality 
too often obliges us to reveal the imperfections of 
the uninspired teachers and believers of the gospel , 
and, to a careless ohscri er, theii faults may seem 
to cast a shade on the faith which they professed 
But the scandal of the pious Christian, and the fal- 
lacious tiiumph of the infidel, should cease as soon 
as they recollect not only hy whom, but liken ise to 
whom, the divine rei elation was given The the- 
ologian may indulge the pleasing task of descnbing 
religion as she descended from heaven, arrayed in 
her native purity A more melancholy duty is im- 
posed on the historian He must discover the in- 
evitable mi-vture of error and corruption, which she 
contracted in a long residence upon earth, among a 
weak and degenerate race of beings 
„ , Our curiosity is naturally prompted 

File causes nf f, , . 

the growth of to inquire by what means the Christian 

chnsiramty obtained so remarkable a \ictory 

over the established religions of the earth To tins 
inquiry, an obiious but satisfactory answqr may be 
returned , that it was owing to the convincing evi- 
dence of the doctrine itself, and to the ruling pro- 
vidence of its great Autlior But as truth and rea- 
j^son seldom find so favourable a reception in the 
world, and as the wisdom of Providence frequently 
condescends to use tlie passions of {he human heart, 
and the general circumstances of mankind, as in 
strumente to execute its purpose , we may still be 
permitted, though with becoming submission, to 
ask, not indeed what were the first, but what were 
the secondarj, causes of the rapid growth of the 
Christian church It will perhaps appear, that it 

a Diim Assyrios pmea,Mei1osqnc, et Persit Onens fuit, dcsiiecti’tsima 
pars servientinm Tacit Hist v 8 Herodotus, who tiSited Asia, 

1 of those empires slightlj mentions the Sj nans 

of Pale^me, who according to their own confession, had receii ed from 
the rite ofcirciinicision Seel it c 104 
b Diodorus Siculus, I xl Dinii Cassiuo, I xxxvii p 121 Tacit 
Hist i 1— 9 Justin XXXVI 9; 3 
c Tradiditarcano qiitecumque loIumincMoses^ 

Non monstrarc vmseadem nisi sacra colenti, 

Qiiicsitus ad fontes solos dcdiicere lerpas 
The IcUcr of this law is not to be found in the present lohime ofMoses 
Hut tlie wise tlie humane hlaimoiiidesopenl} leaches that if an idolater 

fill into the water a Jew oit^htuot tosavehim from instantdeath bee 
lUsuage HistoircdLsJmfs, I \i c 28 

N 


was most elTcctually favoured and asbibtcd by the 
five following causes I The inllexihle, and, if wc 
may use the expression, the intolerant zeal of the 
Christians, derived, it is true, from the Jewish re- 
ligion, but purified from the narrow and uusocial 
spmt, w'hicli, instead of inviting, had deterred the 
Gentiles from embracing the law of Moses II The 
doctnne of a future life, improved by every addi- 
tional circumstance wbicb could give weight and 
efficacy to that important truth III The miracu- 
lous powers ascribed to the primitive church IV 
The pure and austere morals of the Christians 
V The union and discipline of the Christian re- 
public, which gradually formed an independent 
and increasing state m the heart of the Roman 
empire 

I We have already described the 
religious harmony of the ancient w orld, Caosc Zeal of 
and the facility with wliiob the most 
different and even hostile nations embraced, or at 
least respected, each oBier’s superstitions A single 
people refused to join in the common intercourse of 
mankind The Jews, who, under tlie Assyrian and 
Persian monarchies, had languished for many ages 
the most despised portion of then slaves,* emerged 
I from obscurity under the successors of Alexander , 

: and as they multiplied to a surprising degree in the 
east, and afterwards in the west, they soon excited 
I the curiosity and wonder of otlier nations ’’ The 
sullen obstinacy with which they maintained their 
peculiar rites and unsocial manners, seemed to mark 
them out a distinct species of men, who boldly pio- 
fessed, or who faintly disguised, their implacable 
hatred to the rest of bnman-kind * Neither the 
violence of Antiochus, nor the arts of Herod, nor the 
example of the circumjacent nations, could ever 
persuade the Jews to associate with the institutions 
of Moses the elegant mythology of the Greeks ** 
According to the maxims of universal toleration, the 
Romans protected a superstition which they de- 
spised ® The polite Augustus condescended to giv e 
orders, that sacrifices should be offered for liis 
prospenty in the temple of Jerusalem, f while tlie 
meanest of the posterity of Abraham, who should 
have paid tlie same homage to the Jupiter of the 
capitol, would have hceu' an object of abhorrence 
to himself and to his brethren But the moderation 
of the conquerors w'as insufficient to appease tlie 
jealous prejudices of their subjects, who were 
alarmed and scandalized at the ensigns of paganism, 
which necessarily introduced themselves into a 
Roman province « The mad attempt of Caligula to 
place his own statue in the temple of Jerusalem, w as 

d A Jewish sect which indulged themsclics in i sort of ocrasianal 
conformit}, derived from Herod, b} whose eMim|iIcaiid authority they 
had been seduced, tlie name of -Herodiiiis But their numbers were so 
mconviderahte, and Uicir diintion so short, tliat Josephus has not 
thought them worthy of his notice Sec Frideaux s Connexion, sol 

II p 385 

e Cicero pro Fhcco c SS 

f Philo de Lcgatioiie Augustus left a foundation for a perpetual 
sacriRce V et he approi cd of the reglect which his grandson Cams ex. 
pressed towards the temple of Jerusalem SecSiieton inAngust c.93 
and Casaubon s notes on that passage 

g See, in particular, Joseph Antiquitat xiii 6 xmi 3audDeBeI 
Judaic I 33 and ii 9 Edit Havercamp 
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defeated by tlie unanimous resolution of a people 
wlio dreaded dcatli mueli less than such an idola- 
trous profanation '' Their attachment to the law of i 
Moses Mas equal to their detestation of foreign leli- 
gions The current of zeal and deiotion, as it was 
contracted into a nariow channel, ran nith the 
strength, and sometimes with the fury, of a torrent 
Its gradual in This inflexible perseieiancc, which 
crease appeared so odious pr so iidioulousto 
the ancient world, assumes a more auful character, 
since pro\idcnce has deigned to reveal to us ilie 
mysterious history of the chosen people But tlie 
devout and cicn scrupulous attachment to the 
Mosaic religion, so conspicuous among the Jens 
who lived under the second temple, becomes still 
more surprising, if it is compared with the stubborn 
incrcdulit} of their forefathers When the law was 
given in thunder from mount Sinai , when the tides 
of tlic ocean and the course of the planets were 
suspended for the con\ enicnee of the Israelites , and 
when temporal rewards and punishments were the 
immediate consequences of their piety or disobe- 
dience, they perpetually lelapscd into rebellion 
against the visible majesty of their Divine King, 
placed the idols of the nations in the sanctuaiy of 
Jehovah, and imitated every fantastic ceremonj that 
was practised in the tents of tlie Arabs, or in the 
cities of Phoenicia* As the protection of Heaven 
was deservedly withdrawn from the ungrateful race, 
their faith acquired a proportionable degree of 
vigour and puritj The contemporaries of Moses 
and Joshua had beheld with careless indiflcrencc 
the most amazing miracles Under the pressure of 
ever} calamity, the belief of those miracles has pre- 
served the Jews of a later period from the universal 
contagion of idolatry , and in contradiction to every 
known pnnciplc of the human mind, that singular 
people seems to have jicldcd a stronger and moie 
ready assent to the traditions of their remote ances- 
tors, than to the evidence of their own senses 
TUcir religion The Jewish religion was admirably 
iiefcnratiiim to defence, but It was never 

conquest designed for conquest, and it seems 
probable that the number of proselytes vvas never 
much superior to that of apostates The divine 
promises were originally made, and the distinguish- 
ing rite of circumcision was enjoined, to a single 
family Wlien the postentj of Abraham had mul- 
tiplied like the sands of the sea, the Dcitj, from 
whose mouth they received a sjstcni of laws and 
ceremonies, dcclaicd himself the propci and as it 
V ere the national God of Isiael , and with the most 
jealous care separated his favourite people from tlie 
rest of mankind The conquest of the land of Ca- 


ll Ju,si a CiioCtcsarc, cfligicm cjur in Icmpio locarp armvpotit 
"siimp^rc Tacit Hwt r 9 PhiloanilJosephiis guc a rerj eircnn 
atantial but n very rliUorical, account of this tnii' iction ivliidi 
cccdingly pi.rlilcvi.il the goi irnor of Syria At tlic hrat mention i 
tins idolatrous proposal King Agrippa fainted away and did not r< 
coicr hia senses till the third dsv 

• Tor the cniiiiibratioii of the Syrian anil Arahiaii ilcilic< it may I 
1 .. r.^1: . ■ ®*''to“ lias comprised in one liiiiidrrd and thirtj aer 

eautifiil lines the two large and leariicil syiitaLinas iiliicli SLldin ha 
laimpwcd on that ahatrnt subject 

a ”’'1**”’ P“pk provoke me* and how long will it I 

they ocheiemr, for alUhcaryns which I have shown among them' 


naan vvas accompanied with so many wonderful and 
with so many bloody circumstances, that the v icto- 
nous Jews were left in a state of irreconcilable 
hostility with all their neighbours They had been 
commanded to extirpate some of the most idolatrous 
tnbes, aud the execution of the Divine will had 
seldom been rctaided by the weakness of humanity 
With the other nations they were forbidden to con- 
tract any marriages or alliances, and the prohibition 
of receiving them into the congregation, which in 
some cases vvas perpetual, almost always extended 
to the third, to the seventh, or even to the tenth 
genciation The obligation of preaching to the 
Gentiles the faith of Moses, had never been incul- 
cated as a precept of the law, nor w ere the Jews 
inclined to impose it on themselves as a voluntary 
duty 

In the admission of new citizens, that unsocial 
people was actuated hy the selfish vanity of the 
Greeks, rather than hy the generous policy of Borne 
The descendants of Abraham were llatteLcd hy the 
opinion, that they alone were the heirs of the cove- 
nant, and they were apprchcnsiv c of diminishing 
the value of their inheritance, by sharing it too 
easily with the strangcis of the earth A larger 
acquaintance vrith mankind, extended their know- 
ledge without correcting their prejudices , and 
whenever the God of Israel acquired any new vota- 
ries, he was much more indebted to the inconstant 
humour of polytheism than to the active zeal of his 
own missionaries ' The religion of Moses seems to 
be instituted for a particular country as well as for 
a single nation , and if a stnet obedience had been 
paid to tlic order, that every male, three times in 
the y car, should present himself before the Lord 
Jehovah, it would have been impossible that the 
Jews could over have spread themselves beyond the 
narrow limits of the pioinised land That obstacle 
vvas indeed removed by the destruction of the tem- 
ple of Jerusalem, hut the most considerable part 
of tlic Jewish religion was involved m its destrnc- 
tioii, and the pagans, who had long wondered at 
the strange icport of an empty sanctuary," were at 
a loss to discover what could be the object, or what 
could be the instruments, of a worship which was.* 
destitute of temples and of altars, of priests and of 
sacrifices Yet cv en in their fallen state, the Jews, 
still asserting their lofty and exclusive privileges, 
shunned, instead of courting, the society of strangers 
They sUll insisted with inflexible ngour on those 
paits of the law which it was in then power to 
practise Thtir peculiar di&tmctions of days, of 
meats, and a variety of trivial though burdensome 
observances, were so many objects of disgust and 

(Numberv sit 11) U iroiild be insj , but it ivoiilil be unbecoming, to 
jUMuy tlic complaint ofthe Betty from the irhole tenor of the Mosaic 
history 

1 Ail that rehtes to the Jewish pro^lytes has been \ery ably treated 
bylUsinjre Hi«t dcsJiiiP* I \i c c 7 ^ 

Bcut x\i 10 thecommentntorsandaxery 
sensible note in the Uimersal llislor\,\o\ y p GOI edit fnl 

J* or abusin^ the ri^htof conquest riitered 

info the liof) of Hohes, it was observed uilh amarement * Sulla 

iiitus Benin cnii(ic,\acunm ^edemet ihiniiircaiin Fncil Hist v9 

« «TS8 a povMbiyaymjf \\Uh Tc*rird to the Jens, 

Nil prxlcr imbes tt cceli numeu adorant 
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aversion for the other nations, to whose habits and 
prejudices thtj were diametrically opposite The 
painful and cicn dangerous rite of circumcision 
was alone capahlc of repelling a willing prosoljte 
from the door of the sjnngoguc ® 

More iibeni zmI ^ circuiiistunces, clinsti- 

of dinstianii) anitj' olTcrcd itsclf to the world, armed 

with the strength of the Mosaic law, and delnered 
from the weight of its fetters An c\clusnc zeal 
for the trutli of religion, and the unity of God, was 
as carefully inculcated in the new as in the ancient 
sjstcm and wliatocr was now reicalcd to man- 
kind concerning the nature and designs of the Su- 
preme Being, was fitted to increase their reverence 
for diat nij stenous doctrine The div me authority 
I of Moses and the piophcts was admitted, and even 
established, as Uic firmest basis of christianitj 
From the beginning of the world, an uninterrupted 
senes of predictions had announced and prepared 
the long expected coming of the hlcssiali, w ho, in 
compliance w ith the gross apprehensions of Jews, 
had been more frcqiicntlj represented under tlic 
character of a king and conqueror, than under that 
of a prophet, a martjr, and the Son of God Bj 
his expiatorj sacrifice, the imperfect sacnficcs of 
the temple vicrc at once consummated and abolish- 
ed The ceremonial law, which consisted onlj of 
types and figures, was succeeded by a pure and 
spiritual worship, equally adapted to all climates, 
as well as to every condition of mankind, and to 
the initiation of blood, was substituted a more 
harmless initiation of w ntcr The promise of div me 
favour, instead of being partially confined to the 
posterity of Abraham, was universally proposed to 
the freeman and tlie slave, to the Greek and to the 
barbarian, to the Jew and to the Gentile Evety 
privilege that could raise tlic proselyte from earth 
to heaven, that could exalt his devotion, secure his 
happiness, or even gratify that secret pride, which, 
under the semblance of dev otion, insinuates itself 
into the human heart, was still reserved for the 
members of the clinstian church , but at the same 
time all mankind w as permitted, and even solicited, 
to accept the glorious distinction, which was not 
"*\only proffered as a favour, but imposed ns an obli- 
gation It became the most sacred duty of a new 
convert to diflusc among Ins friends and relations 
the inestimable hicssing which he had received, and 
to warn them against a refusal that w ould be severely 
punished as a criminal disobedience to the will of 
a benevolent but all-pow erful Deity 

The enfranchisement of the church 
from the bonds of the synagogue, was 
a work however of some lime and of 
some difficulty The Jew ish conv erts, w ho acknovv - 

o A <iccoml kini* of circumciMon was mflicleil on a Simiritiii or Ejn p 
I nil pro«cl> te The sullen iiuIiiTcrcncc of the Talmudists, with tefprat 
lotlip cnincr ion of strauBcr*, may he tctii in Basnage. Histone clcs 
Juif« 1 \i c 0 

P These -irgiimeiits were urged with jjrcat ingenuity liy the Jew 
Orohio and refuted with equal ingenuity and niiilnur hj the ehn<tnn 
Limbnrcli See the Arnica Collatio, (it well deserves that name,) on 
account of the dispute between them 
q Jesiifr— cireunicisiis ent, cibisutebatur Tudaicis, se«titu siiuili 
-purgatos stable mittebvt ad aacerdotes' Bascliata el alios dies festos 
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lodged Jesus in the chniactci of the Messiah fore- 
told by Ibcir ancient oracles, respected liim as a 
proplictic teacher of virtue and religion, but they 
obstinately adhered to Uic ceremonies of their an- 
cestors, and were desirous of imposing them on the 
Gentiles, who continually augmented the number of 
behev ers These judaizing Christians seem to have 
argued with some degree of plausibility from the 
divine origin of the Mosaic law, and from the im- 
mutable perfections of its great Author They af- 
firmed, that if the Being, who is the same tlirough 
all eternity, had designed to abolish those sacred 
ntes winch had served to distinguish Ins chosen 
people, the repeal of them would have been no less 
clear and solemn than their first promulgation that, 
instead of those frequent declarations, which either 
suppose or assert the perpetuity of the Mosaic icli- 
gion, it would have been represented as a provi- 
sionary scheme intended to last only till the coming 
of the Messiah, w'ho should instruct mankind in a 
more perfect mode of faith and of vv orship p that 
tlic Messiah himself, and Ins disciples who con- 
V ersed wntli linn on earth, instead of aullionzing by 
their example the most minute observances of the 
Mosaic lavv ,■> w ould liav c published to the w orld the 
abolition of those useless and obsolete ceremonies, 
without suffering chnstiamly to remain during so 
many years obscurely confounded among the sects 
of the Jew isli church Arguments like these appear 
to have been used in the defence of the expiring 
cause of the Mosaic law , hut the industry of oni 
Icaincd divines has abundantly explained the am- 
biguous language of the Old Testament, and the 
ambiguous conduct of the apostolic teachers It 
was proper gradually to unfold the system of Bie 
gospel, and to pronounce, w itli the utmost caution 
and tenderness, a sentence of condemnation so rc- 
pngnaut to the inclination and prejudices of the 
hclicv ing Jews 

The history of the church of Jerusa- Na^jfene 
Icm affords a liv cly proof of the ncecs- church of Jeru 
sity of those precautions, and of the 
deep impression which the Jewish religion had made 
on the niiiulb of its sectaries The first fifteen bishops 
of Jerusalem were all circumcised Jews, and the 
congregation over which they presided, united the 
law of Moses with the doctrine of Christ ' It w as 
natural that the primitive tradition of a church 
winch was founded only forty days after the death 
of Christ, and was governed almost as many years 
under the immediate inspection of his apostle, 
should be received as the standard of orthodox;^ « 
The distant churches veiy ficqucntly appealed to 
the authority of their venerable parent, and relieved 
her distresses by a liberal contribution of alms 

rcIi|,iosG ob^crvalnt S! qno« ^nwit sabbaUto, oMeiidil non tantum ex 
lcf,c, tell cl c\cc{itiq si.iilcntu< talia opera xibbatho, non intcrdicta 
GfOliusdcV'critatcllclipoiiisClirisliana., 1 \ c 7 A Iitlle aftemards 
(c IS } lie cxpntialca on the cnnde«ceii<ion of the apoitlcs 

T Pieiic omnii Cliri-tuni Ileum sub leps obscTialionc credebant 
Sulpiciiis Sucrui II 31 See Eii<ebius llist EcclLHast 1 iv c 5 

s Mn^licim dL Ilebus Cliristiams nite Constantinum Magnum, p 
IS3 In th!l,mi5terty performance, winch I siiatl often liave occasion 
to quote, lie ciiter« much more fully into the state of the primitive 
churLli, tlian he lias an opportnnity of doing in his General History 
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But when numerous and opulent soeieties were 
established in the great cities of the empire, in 
Antioch, Alexandria, Ephesus, Corinth, and Rome, 
the rcicrcncc which Jerusalem had inspired to all 
the Christian colonics insensibly diminished The 
Jewish comerts, or, as they were aftcrwaids called, 
the Nazarencs, who had laid the foundations of the 
church, soon found Ihcnischcs overwhelmed bj the 
increasing multitudes, that from all the various re- 
ligions of polytheism enlisted under the banner of 
Christ and the Gentiles, who, with the approba- 
tion of their peculiar apostle, had rejected the 
intolerable weight of the Mosaic ceremonies, at 
length refused to their more scrupulous brethren the 
same toleration which at first they had humbly so- 
licited for their own practice The rum of the tem- 
ple, of the city, and of the public religion of the 
Tews, was severely fell by the Navarcncs , ns in 
their manners, though not in their faith, they main- 
tained so intimate a conncvion with their impious 
countiymen, whose misfortunes were attributed by 
the pagans to the contempt, and more justly as- 
cribed by the chnstians to the wrath, of the Su- 
preme Deity The Nazarencs retired from the 
1 uins of Jerusalem to the little town of Pella beyond 
the Jordan, where that ancient church languished 
above sixty years in solitude and obscurity ‘ They 
still enjoyed the comfort of making frequent and 
devout visits to the Holij City, and the hope of 
being one day restored to those scats which both 
nature and religion taught them to love as well as 
to reicre But at length, under the reign of 
Hadrian, the desperate fanaticism of the Jews filled 
up the measure of their calamities , and the Ro- 
mans, exasperated by their repeated rebellions, 
exercised the rights of victory with unusual rigour 
The emperor founded, under the name of jElia 
Capitolina, a new city on mount Sion,” to which be 
gaie the pniileges of a colony , and dcnouncingthc 
severest penalties against any of the Tcwisli people 
who should dare to appioach its prccinrts, he fixed 
a vigilant garrison of a Roman cohort to enforce 
the execution of bis orders The Nazarencs had 
only one way left to escape the common proscrip- 
tion, and the* force of truth was on this occasion 
assisted by the innucncc of temporal advantages 
They elected Marcus for their bishop, a prelate of 
the race of the Gentiles, and most probably a native 
cither of Italy or of sonic of the Latin provinces 
At his persuasion, the most considerable part of 
the congregation renounced the Mosaic law, in the 

t 1 111 c 5 liC Clerc Hist Cccicsiast. p 605 Durm^ 

tilts occasional absence, the bI^Ilop nnd church of Peita still retimed 
the title of Jenisalem In the same manner, the Unman pontiflTs re 
sided seventy years at Aa lunon and the patriarchs of Alexandria ha>e 
lnng;8ince tran«ferred their ^iscopal seat to Cairo 

Q iDion Cassius 1 Ixix The exile of the JewiMi nation fmm Jeru 
Kilcm IS attested by Ari^to of Pella (apud l^u«eb I iv c. 6} and » 
mentioned by several eccle*>ix tical writers tbougli some of them too 
ha^tiW extend this interdiction to the whole country of Palestine 

X llu«ebiu« 1 i\ c 6 Siilptcius Se\crns ii 31 By comparing 
their un«(ati«factory accounts, mnsheim (p 327, 5cc ) lixs drawn out a 
very distinct represciitatioii of the circumstances and motiiesof this 
revoUilioii 

7 liC Clerc (Hist, l^lcsiast p 477, 535 \ seems to have collected 
irom Fuscbiiis Jerome Epiplnniiix, and other writers all the princi 
pal circnmsfances tint relate to the Nazarencs or Ebionitcs. ihic 
nature of their opinions soon di>ided them into a stricter and a milder 


practice of which they had persevered above a cen- 
tury By this sacnficc of their habits and preju- 
dices, they purchased a free admission into the 
colony of Hadrian, and more firmly cemented their 
union with the catholic church * 

Wlien the name and honours of (ho 
church of Jerusalem liad been restored 
to mount Sion, the crimes of heresy and schism 
were imputed to the obscure remnant of the Naza- 
rencs, vvliicli refused to accompany tlicir Latin 
bishop They still preserved tlicir former habita- 
tion of Pella, spread themselves into the villages 
adjacent to Dniiiascus, and formed an inconsidera- 
ble church in the c ily of Bcrcica, or, as it is now 
called, of Aleppo, in Syna^ The name of Naza- 
rencs was deemed too honourable for those cliris- 
tian Jews, and they soon received from the supposed ‘ 
poverty of tlicir understanding, ns well as of tlicir 
condition, the contemptuous cpitbct of Ebionitcs * 
In a few years after tbc return of the church of Je- 
rusalem, it became a matter of doubt and contro- 
versy, vvlicthcr a man who sincerely acknowledged 
Jesus as the Messiah, but who still continued to 
observe the law of Moses, could possibly hope for 
salvation The humane temper of Justin Martyr 
inclined him to answer tins question in the affirma- 
tive, and tbougli be expressed bimscif with the 
most guarded diffidence, he ventured to determine 
in favour of such an imperfect Christian, if he were 
content to practise the Mosaic ceremonies, without 
pretending to assert tlicir general use or necessity 
But when Justin was pressed to declare the senti- 
ment of tbc cburcli, be confessed that there were 
very many among the orthodox cliristinns, who not 
only excluded tlicir judaizing brethren from the 
hope of salv ation, but w bo declined any intercourse 
with them in the common offices of fncudsliip, hos- 
pitality, and social life ” The more rigorous 
opinion prevailed, as it was natural to expect, over 
the milder, and an eternal bar of separation was 
fixed between the disciples of Moses and those of 
Christ The unfortunate Ebionitcs, rejected from 
one religion as apostates, and from the other as 
heretics, found tbcmsclvcs compelled to assume a 
more decided cliaractcr , and altliougli some traces ■« 
of tliat obsolete sect may be discov cred as late as the 
fourth century, they insensibly incited away either 
into the church or the synagogue ^ 

While the orthodox church preserv- 

, . , , . The Gnostics. 

cd a just medium betwen excessive 
veneration and improper contempt for the law of 

sect and there is some reason to conicctiire, tint the familj of Jcsiis 
Chnst remained members, at least, of the latter and more moderate 

I ^ome srriters have been pleased to create an Ebion, the imaginary 
nnthor of their sect and name But we ran more safely rely on the 
learned Eusebius than on the Tehemcnt Terinlhan, or the credulous 
Epiphaniiis According to Lc CIcre the Hebrctr uord Ebjomm may 
be translated into Latin b\ that of Pauperes See Hist Lcclesiast 
p 477 ^ 

a See the aery enrions Dialogue of Justin Martjr with the Jew 
Tryiihon The conference between tlicni avas held at Ephesux in the 
reign of Antoninus l’iu«, and about twenty years aUer the return of 
the church of Fella to Jerusalem Tor this date consult the accurate 
mile of Tillcinont Memoircs Ecelcsiastiipics tom ii p 51 1 

b Of all tlic systems of cliristianitv , tint of Abyssfnia is the only 
oncavhieh still adheres to tlicMosaic rites (Ccdiless Church History of 
/Ethiopia, and Dissertations de la Grand sur la Relation du P Lono } 
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Moses, llic ^anous heretics deviated into equal but 
' opposite extremes of error and extravagance From 
the acknoirlcdgcd triitli of the Jewish religion, the 
Ebionites had concluded that it could never be 
abolished From its supposed imperfections the 
Gnostics as hastily inferred that itncicr was in- 
stituted by the iiisdom of the Eeity There arc 
some objections against the authority of Moses and 
the prophets, which too readily present tliemsclics 
to the sceptical mind , though they tan only be de- 
nied from our ignorance of remote antiquity, and 
from our incapacity to form an adequate judgment 
of the dmne economy These objections were 
eagerly embraced and as petulantly urged by the 
vain science of the Gnostics® As those heretics 
^ were, for the most part, averse to the pleasures of 
sense, they morosely arraigned the polygamy of the 
patriarchs, the gallantries of David, and the sera- 
glio of Solomon The conquest of the land of Canaan, 
and the extirpation of the snspccting natives, they 
a ere at a loss how to reconcile with the common 
notions of humanity and justice But when they 
recollected the sanguinary list of murders, of exe- 
cutions, and of massacres, which stain almost every 
page of the Jewish annals, they acknowledged that 
tlie barbarians of Palestine had exercised as much 
compassion towards their idolatrous enemies, as 
they had cv er show n to their friends or countrymen ^ 
Passing from the sectaries of the law to the law 
Itself, they asserted that it was impossible that a 
religion which consisted only of bloody sacnriccs 
and trifling ceremonies, and whose rewards as well 
as punishments were all of a carnal and temporal 
nature, could inspire the love of virtue or restrain 
the impetuosity of passion The Mosaic account 
of the creation and fall of man w as treated with 
profane derision by the Gnostics, vrho would not 
listen with patience to the repose of the Deity after 
SIX days’ labour, to the rib of Adam, the garden of 
Eden, the trees of life and of know ledge, the speak- 
ing serpent, the forbidden fruit, and the condemna- 
tion pronounced against human kind for the venial 
olTcncc of their first progenitors® The God of 
Israel was impiously represented by the Gnostics, 
^ as a being liable to passion and to error, capneious 
in bis favour, implacable in Ins resentment, meanly 
jealous of his superstitious worship, and confining 
his partial providence to a single people, and to 
this transitory life In such a character they could 
discover none of the features of the wise and omni- 
potent Father of the universe * They allowed that 


the religion of the Jews was somewhat less ciiminal 
than the idolatry of tho Gentiles , but it was their 
fundamental doetnne, that the Christ whom they 
adored as the first and brightest emanation of the 
Deity, appeared upon earth to rescue mankind from 
their various errors, and to reveal a new system of 
truth and perfection The most learned of the 
fathers, by a very singular condescension, have im- 
prudently admitted the sophistry of the Gnostics 
Acknowledging that the literal senseis repugnant 
to every principle of faith as well as reason, they 
deem themselves secure and invulnciablc behind 
the ample veil of allegory, which they carefully 
spicad over every tender part of the Mosaic dis- 
pensation « 

It has been remarked w ith more in- _ , 

1 liGir seels, pro 

genuity than tiuth, that the virgin cress, and mflu 
purity of the church was never v lolatcd 
by schism or heresy before the reign of Trajan oi 
Hadrian, about one hundred years after the death 
of Christ We may observe with much more pro- 
priety, that, during that period, the disciples of the 
Messiah were indulged in a freer latitude both of 
faith and practice, than has ever been allowed in 
succeeding ages As the terms of communion w ere 
insensibly narrow cd, and the spiritual authority of 
the prevailing party was exercised with increasing 
seventy, many of its most respectable adherents, 
who were called upon to renounce, vverc provoked 
to assert, their pnv<itc opinions, to pursue the conse- 
quences of their mistaken principles, and openly to 
erect the standard of rebellion against the unity of 
the church The Gnostics w ere distinguished as tlic 
most polite, the roost learned, and the most wealthy 
of the Christian name, and that general appellation, 
which expressed a supenority of knowledge, was 
either assumed by their own pndc, or ironically be- 
stowed by the envy of their adversaries They were 
almost vv ithoiit exception of the race of the Gentiles, 
and their principal founders seem to have been 
natives of Syria or Egypt, where the warmth of the 
climate disposes both the mind and the body to in- 
dolent and contemplative devotion The Gnostics 
blended with the faith of Christ many sublime but 
obscure tenets, which they derived from oriental 
philosophy, and even from the religion of Zoroaster, 
concci ning the eternity of matter, the existence of 
two principles, and the mysterious hierarchy of tlie 
invisible world • As soon ns they launched out 
into that vast abyss, they delivered themselves to 
the guidance of a disordered imagination , and as 


Tli(> eiintic}) of Uir niicen Candace tninhl siigcc®! some tniapirion®, but 
?? 'I®..'’®,?.?."™'* ' ^9 So7om*ii 1, 21 Ludolpbup,p 281 ) 

tint tlie iCthiopiaiu wire not eonyerted till tlie fourth cintury . it n 
mnrcrriionablcto telicve, that Uicy rcspiiUd the aabballi and dn- 
tiiikUislRil the forbidden meat«, in imitation of the Jews, who. in a »crv 
rarly period, were seated on both sides of the lied sea Circnmcision 
had bten iiractiscd by the must ancient a:tliiopiiiia, from niotiws of 
htalth and clemhne<s, which stem to be explained in the nccliLrilits 
Fhilosophiqiics siir tea Anicriciins, tom ii p 117 

e Dpausalire, Histmre du Maiiichcismc, 1 i o. 3 Ins stated their oh 
jcctiona, pirticularly tlinwof Taaslus, the adversary of Aucuslin with 
the most learned impartiality 

A Apud insos fidcs obstinata, miscricordia in promptfl adtersns 
nmnes alios hostile odium Tacit Hist v 4 Siirclj Ticitus had seen 
the Jews with too favourable an eye The perusal ot Josephus rausi 
bare destroyed tlie antitliesis ' 


0 Dr Hurnct (Arclio-oIoKin, I ii c 7} has discussed the first chapters 
of Genesis with too much wit and freedom 

t The milder Gnostics considered Ichovah, the Creator, as n Bcinpr 
of n mixed nature between God and the dnpmon Otlars confounded 
him with the evil pTiiici]ilc Consult the recoiid century of the gene 
ral history of Mosheim, which t,>vcs a aerj distuiet, tliou^h concise, 
account of their stranuc ojiininiis on this subjert 
IT See Dcausohro, Hist dn Manalicisme, 1 i c 4 Origen and St 
Atignstin were amont, the nllcgorists 
h Htgcsippus, ap Euseb 1 iii 32 iv 22 CIcmeus Alcxaiidrin 
Stroiuat VII 17 

1 In the account of the Gnostics of the second and third centuries, 
Moslieim is Ingenious and candid , Le Clerc dull, but exact { neatisobia. 
almost always an apologist , and it is much to be feared that the primi., 
tive fathers arc veiy frequently calumniators 
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tlic paths of crjor arc various and infinite, the 
Gnostics were imperceptibly dl^ idcd into more than 
fifty particular sects,*' of m bom tbc most celebrated 
appear to have been tbe Basihdians, tbe Valeii- 
tinians, tbe Marcionites, and, in a still later period, 
tbc Manicbmans Eacb of these sects could boast 
of Its bishops and congregations, of its doctors and 
martyrs,' and, instead of the four gospels adopted by 
the church, the heretics produced a multitude of 
liistories, in which the actions and discourses of 
Christ and of his apostles were adapted to their re- 
spective tenets "* The success of the Gnostics was 
rapid and extensile" They covered Asia and 
Egypt, esbiblishcd tliemsclves in Dome, and some- 
times penetrated into the proiinces of the west 
For the most part they arose m the second century , 
fiourished during the third, and were suppressed in 
the fourth or fifth, by the prcialencc of more 
fashionable control crsies, and by the superior 
asrendant of the reigning power Tlioiigh they 
constantly disturbed the peace, and ficqiicntly 
disgraced the name, of religion, they contributed 
to assist rather than to retard the progress of 
Christianity The Gentile coni erts, whose strong- 
est objections and prejudices were directed against 
the law of Moses, could find admission into many 
Christian societies, which required not from their 
untutored mind any belief of an antecedent re- 
velation Their faith was insensibly fortilicd and 
enlarged, and the church was ultimately benefit- 
ted by the conquests of its most inveterate ene- 
mies ® 


ThctemoMcon whatever dincrcncc of opinion 

sidprcii iiic might subsist bctvvccn the orthodox, 
go ao an iqmty Ebionitcs, and the Gnostics, con- 
cerning the divinity or the obligation of the Mosaic 
law, they w ere all equally animated by the same ex- 
clusive zeal, and by the same abhorrence for idola- 
try which had distinguished the Jews from the 
other nations of tbe ancient world The philoso- 
pher, who considered the system of polytheism as 
a composition of human fraud and error, could 
disguise a smile of contempt under the mask of 
devotion, without apprehending that cither the 
mockery, or the compliance, would expose him to 
the resentment of any invisible, or, as he conceived 
them, imaginary powers But the established re- 
ligions of paganism were seen by the primitive 
chnstians in a much more odious and formidable 
light It was the universal sentiment both of the 
church and of heretics, that the daemons were the 


k See the cnbilogues of Trensitts and Epiplianiue It must indeed 
be allowed, that those writera were inclined to multiply tbe number of 
sects nliicli opposed the unify of the church 
I Eusebius 1 n c 15 Sozomen, I ii c 32 Sec in Baylc, in the 
article of ATarcton a curious detail of a dispute oii that subject It 
should seem that some of the Gnostics (the Basihdians) declined, and 
even refused, the honour of martyrdom Their reasons were singular 
and abstruse Sec Mosheim, p 3o9 
m See a very rem-irkable passage of Origen (Proem ad Lucan ) 
Tbit indcfati/able writer who had consumed his life in the study of 
the scriptures relies for their authenticity on the ins)iircd anthorit) of 
the church it ivas impossible tint the Gnostics could receive our pre 
many parts of which (particularly in the resurrection of 
Xlirisy are directly, md as it might seem designedly, pointed against 
their fivourite tenets. It m Uierefore somewhat singular that Ignttius 
(Epist. ad Siuyrn Pair Aposlol tom ii p 31 ) should choose to cm 


CHAP XV 

authors, the patrons, and the objeets of idolntiy p 
Those rebellious spints who had been degraded ' 
from the rank of angels, and east down into the 
infernal pit, were still permitted to roam upon 
earth, to torment the bodies, and to seduce the 
minds, of sinful men The dminons soon discover- 
ed and abused the natural propensity of the human 
heart towards devotion, and, artfully withdravvang 
the adoration of mankind from their Creator, they 
usurped the place and honours of the Supreme 
Deity By the success of their malieioiis con- 
trivances, they at once gratified their own vanity 
and revenge, and obtained the only comfort of 
which they were yet susceptible, the hope of in- 
volving the htinian species in the participation of 
their guilt and misery It was confessed, or at 
least It was imagined, that they had distributed 
among themselves the most important characters of 
polytheism, one ibrmon assuming tbc name and 
attributes of Jupiter, another of ASscuIapius, a 
third of Venus, and a fourth perhaps of Apollo ,s 
and (hat, by tbc advantage of their long experience 
and aerial nature, they were enabled to execute, 
with siiiricicnt skill and dignity, the parts which 
they bad undertaken They lurked in (he temples, 
instituted festivals and sacrifices, invented fables, 
pronounced oracles, and were frequently allowed 
to perform miracles The Christians, who, by the 
interposition of evil spirits, could so readily explain 
every pnctcrnatural appearance, were disposed and 
even desirous to admit the most extravagant fictions 
of the pagan mythology But the belief of the 
Christian was accompanied with horror The most 
trifling mark of respect to the national worship he 
considered ns a direct homage yielded to the dae- 
mon, and as an act of rebellion against tbc majesty 
of God 

In consequence of this opinion, it ... 
was the first but arduous duty of a the chri'tians 
Christian to preserve himself pure and 
undcfilcd from the practice of idointiy The religion 
of the nations was not merely a speculative dectrine 
piofcsscd in the schools or preached in the temples 
The innumerable deities and rites of polytheism 
were closely interwoven with every circumstance of 
business or pleasure, of public or of private life, 
and It seemed impossible to escape the obscnancc 
of them, without, at the same time, renouncing tlic 
commerce of mankind, and all the olficcs and amuse- 
ments of society ' The important trans- 
actions of peace and w ar w ere prepared 


ploj a vague and doubtful tradition, instead of quoting the certain 
testimony of the evangelists. 

n racinnt faros et icspo. faeiunt ercicsias et Afarcioiiila*, is tlic 
strong et|irc<sion of Tertulhan, winch I am ohiigcil to quote from 
memorj In the time of Epiphanius (adiers Ilffircvcv, p 302.) the 
Marcionites were very numerous in Italy, Syria, Egypt, Arabia and 
Persia. 

” Augustin IS a memorable instance of this gradual progrtss from 
reason to faitb lie was, during set eral yean, engaged in the Mviii- 
chican sect 

p The iiinnimous sentiment of the primitive chnrch is very elcvriy 
explained by Justin Martyr Apolog Major by Atlieingoras, LegaC 
c 22, &c and by Lactaiitius Iiistitut Bivin ii 11—10 

q Tertulhan (Apolog c 23 ) alleges tlie confession of the dirmons 
thcn^lves vs oflen as they were tormented by Uie Christian exorcists. 

T Tertulhan has written a most severe treatise against idolatrv , to 
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orcoiiclutlc«l 1 )J wlcmn sncnficts, m wlncli the niagis- 
tratc, Uio senator, and the soldier, ere obliged to 
preside or to participate • The public spectacles 
M trt an essential part of the cheerful dci otion of the 
pagans, and the gods \i ere supposed to accept, as 
the most grateful olTcring, the games tlint the prince 
and people celebrated in honour ol their peculiar 
festivals' The christnii, iiho with pious horror 
avoided the nboinination ol the circus or the theatre, 
found himself enrompassed w ilh infernal snares in 
ever) conMM.ll entertainment, ns often as Ins 
friends, invoking the hospitable deities, poured out 
libations to each other’s happiness" When the 
bride, struggling with wcll-aircctcd reluctaiuc, was 
forced 111 hjmcntalponip over the threshold of her 
new habitation," or when the sad pnxcssiou of the 
dead slow 1 } moved towards the funeral pilc,» the 
chnstinii, on these interesting occasions, was com* 
pelted to desert the persons who were the dearest 
to him, rather than coiitrai I the guilt inherent to 
those impious ccrcnionips Everv art 
and cverj tr.idc that was in the least 
concerned in the framing or ndorning of idols was 
polluted by the stain of idokitry ,* a st vcrc sentence, 
since it devoted to eternal misery the f.ir greater 
part of the coinmtinily, which is employed m the 
exercise of liberal or mechanic professions Tf we 
castonrejes over the numerous remains of .inti- 
quilv, we shall perceive, that besides the immediate 
representations of the gods, and the holy instru* 
moots of their worship, the elegant forms ,ind 
agrccahle fictions consecrated by the imagination 
of the Greeks, were introduced as the richest omn- 
incnts of the houses, the dress, and the furniture of 
the pagans » Even the arts of music and jininting, 
of eloquence and pocliy, llovvcd from the same im- 
pure origin In the style of the fathers, Apollo 
and the Muses were the organs of the infernal 
spirit, ITomcr and Virgil were the most eminent of 
Ills servants, and the hcautifui mythology whuh 
pervades and anincites the compositions of their 
genius, IS destined to celebrate the glory of the 
dtemons Even the common l.uigu.ige of Greece 
nnd Rome 'iboundcd w itli familiar hut impious ex- 
pressions, which the imprudent i hnsiian might too 
carelessly utter, or too patiently hear'’ 

foinals. dangerous temptations whiehon 

every side lurked m ambush to sur- 


cjutiwi im l,re«>Tcn a;;ainU 11, ^ l,o„rK ,h„ , r of fiiciimn lint ! ml 
llfcosil-i *3 b-»ni, cl qtiaiiin latil-tnt qiimi De Curtin , illiTili*. r 10 

#^T=-a-Si*.-raS=4s 

'miumnlj alrict lo add a ctilnl i 

y I lie mcif lit funcnla (m tliow of 'Miicnm ni»1 « , 

ncrnraltly di»rril)cd by Virt,il, linn they are ill irtr-fi la ^ ^ 
m^ntaturScniiia Thl 


prise (he unguarded bcliovci, .assailed liiiu with ic- 
douhlcd violence on the days of solemn festivals 
So ai (fully were (hey framed and disposed thiougli- 
out the ycai, (hat supcrs(i(ton always wore (he ap- 
pcarnntc of pleasure, and often of virtue « Some of 
the most sacred festivals in the Roman ritual wcic 
destined to salute the new calends of January with 
vows of public and private felicity, to indulge the 
pious rcmcinhrancc of the dead and living, to 
isccrtain the inviolnhlc hounds of properly, to hail, 
on the return of spring, the genial powers of fecun- 
dity, to pcnietiialc the two memorable eras of 
Rome, the found.ition of the city , and that of the 
republic, nnd to restore, during the human licence 
of the Saturnalia, the primitive equality of man- 
kind Some idea may be ooncciv cd of the abhor- 
rence of the Christians for sucli impious ceremonies, 
by the scrupulous delicacy which they display cd on 
a much less ataming occasion O n day s of general 
festivity, it was the custom of the ancients to adorn 
their doors with lamps and with branches of laurel, 
and to crown their heads with a garland of flowers 
This innocent and elegant practice might perhaps 
have been tolerated as a mere civil institution 
But It most unluckily bappened that the doors were 
under the protection of the household gods, that 
the laurel was sacred to the lover of Daphne, and 
that garlands of ilowcrs, though fiequcnlly worn as 
a symbol cither of joy or mourning, had been 
dedicated in their first origin to the service of 
superstition The trembling Christians, who were 
persuaded in this instance to comply with the fashion 
of their country, and the commands of the magis- 
trate, laboured under the most gloomy apprehen- 
sions, from the rcpro.tchcs of their own conscience, 
the censures of the church, and the denunciations of 
divine vengeance ** 

Snell w aslhcanMous diligence which ^cai ftr dir,*- 
was required to guard the chastity of 
the gospel from the infectious hrcalh of idolatry 
The superstiuous ohscrvanecs of luiblic or private 
rites were carelessly practised, from education and 
habit, by the followers of tlic establisbcd religion 
But ns often as they oreurred, they nfiorded the 
ehnstians an oppoituinty of declaring and confirm- 
ing their vcalons opposition By these frequent 
protcstntions their nllnehmcnt to the faith was 
(ontimially fortified, and in proportion to the in- 


llii blood of iiclini*, and sll Uic avsiMviiU were aprinklid with lustral 
"Uw t 1 cMtiIliaii de IdnlolatriA c 11 

a Stc everj part of Montfaurou « AnttSuitH-o Lvm tlii. reverses of 
llir GreeJ. and Ronnn iniiiv vvert fruiiicntlj of an idohtroiiv nature 
ill n' linliid the scrii|ilcs of tlie tlirislian wta susiiitukd bv astronircr 
Jiawiiiii 

b Ti rtiillian de IdoloIatriiV, c sn, 21, 22 If a Pip-in friend (on the 
occajiKiii pprln|ii of anecriii;;) un-d llic fiinlliar c\pn.ssion of " Jii|iiii.r 
bivvs }0H, ' the Christian vran Dbliecd to iirolcst against the diviiiitv of 
JupiUr j 

- f onsiitl ihf most hlinured irorkofOiid, li» imiicrfict rash Uii 
linistii d no more than the first sW months of the year 1 he coinnil i 
lion of lUvcrnbitis is called the &nturnalia, but it is only a sinall inrt 
of the first lioot llial hears any relation to tlic title * 

il 1 criiilhaii has roni|ioscd a lUfciiCL, or rather pjtic|,yrir, of the rash 
action of a Christian soldier, who by throw hi„ away his croivn of 
Imtel, hart expovert trtmsclf anrt tiis ■bn.Uirtn to the most inimiiicnt 
dan-cr lly tin, mention of tin emperort (Set crus and Caracalla) it is 
evident, notvvitlistandliib tlit vvishis of M de Tillcmont, that Ten it 
ban composed Ins treatise Do CoronV, long befiirc tie was cn n cd in 
error* of the Moiitaiiist' Set Mcmoirca Dcclcsiastiquui, "loni iii 
I* 3erl 
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crease of zeal, tlicy combated itb the more ardour 
and sucrcsb in the liolj nar, mIiicIi they liad under- 
taken against the empire of the dirmons 

II The writings of Cicero* repre- 
CAusr Tiiedoc-scnt in the most Indy colours the 
mortahtj'offl™ ignorancc, the errors, and the iinctr- 
miii linnni, the taint} of thc anciciit philosophers with 
p II o-aip ten tJjg immortlllt} of thc soul 

When they arc desirous of arming their disciples 
against the fear of death, they inculcate, as an Oh- 
's loiis though melancholy position, that thc fatal 
stroke of our dissolution releases us from thc cala- 
mities of life , and that those can no longer sufler, 
who no longer exist Yet there were a few sages 
of Greece iind Home who had conccncd a more 
exalted, and, in some respects, a jiistcr idea of 
human nature , though it must he confessed, that, 
in thc sublime inquiry, their reason had been often 
guided by their imagination, and that their imagin- 
ation had been prompted by their sanity When 
they Slewed ssitli eomplaecney thc extent of tlicir 
own mental powers, when they exercised the xan- 
ous faeulticsof memory, of fancy, and of judgment, 
in thc most profound speculations, or thc most im- 
portant labours, and sshen they rcllceted on thc 
desire of fame, sshich transported them into future 
ages, far beyond thc hounds of death and of the 
grasc, they sscrc unssillingto confound Ihcmsciscs 
ssith thc beasts of thc field, or to suppose, that a 
being, for ss hose dignity they entertained thc most 
sincere admiration, could ho limited to a spot of 
earth, and to a fesr scars of duration With tins 
fasourabic prepossession they summoned to their 
aid thc science, or rather thc language, of meta- 
physics They soon discos cred, that as none of the 
properties of matter will apply to the operations of 
thc mind, the human soul must consequently be a 
substance distinct from thc body, pure, simple, and 
spiritual, incapable of dissolution, and susceptible 
of a much higher degree of i irtuc and happiness 
after thc release from its corporeal prison From 
these specious and noble pnncipics, thc philoso- 
phers who trod in the footsteps of Plato, deduced 
a scry unjustifiable conclusion, since they asserted, 
not only the future immortality, but thc past eternity, 
of thc human soul, which they were too apt to con- 
sider as a portion of thc infinite and self-existing 
spirit, which pcrsadcs *ind sustains thc universe' 
A doctrine thus removed beyond thc senses and thc 
experience of mankind, might sene to amuse thc 
leisure of a philosophic mind , or, in thc silence of 
solitude, it might sometimes impart a ray of comfort 
to desponding virtue , hut thc faint impression 
which had been received in thc schools, was soon 


obliterated by tho commerce and business of active 
life We arc suflicicntly acquainted with thc emi- 
nent persons who flourished in thc age of Ciccm, 
and of thc first Casars, with their actions, their 
cli’iractcrs, and their motives, to he assured that 
their conduct in this lifcwas never regulated by any 
serious ronvictioii of thc rewards or punishments of 
a future state At thc bar and in the senate of 
Rome the ablest orators were not apprehensive of 
giving oficiicc to their hearers, hv exposing that 
doctrine ns an idle and extravagant opinion, which 
was rejected with contempt by every man of a libera! 
education and iindcrsinridingr 

Since therefore the most sublime .. 

, snvin» tl r* 

cliorts of philosophy can extind no „anioff,f«ce 
further than feebly to point out the *"'* **""*'• 
desire, thc hope, or, at most, the probability, of x 
future state, there is nothing, exiept a divine reve- 
lation, that can ascertain the t xistcnci , nnd desi ribe 
the condition, of the invisible country vvhieh is 
destined to receive thc souls of men after their 
separation from the body Hut we may perceive 
severni deferts inherent to thc popular religions of 
Greece nnd Rome, whirh rendered them very un- 
equal to so arduous a task 1. Thc general system 
of their mythology was tiiisiipporlcd by any solid 
proofs , and thc w iscst among tin pagans had 
already disclaimed its usurped authority 2 Tho 
description of thc infernal regions had been aban- 
doned to the faiipy of painters and of poets, who 
peopled them vv ith so many phantoms nnd monsters, 
who dispensed their rewards and punishments with 
so little equity, that a solemn truth, thc most ron- 
gcnial to thc biiman heart, was oppressed and dis- 
graced by the absurd mixture ofthc wildest fictions ^ 
9 Thc doctrine of a future state was scarcely con- 
sidered among the devout polytheists of Greece and 
Rome ns a fundamental article of faith The pro- 
vidence of thc gods, ns it related to public communi- 
ties rather than to private individuils, was princi- 
pally displayed on thc visible tlicatrc of thc present 
world The petitions which were nflered on the 
altars of Jupiter or Apollo, expressed the anxiety 
of their worshippers for temporal happinuss, nnd 
their Ignorance or indifference concerning i future 
life i Thc important truth of thc immortality of thc 
soul was inculcated with more diligence ns well as 
success in India, in Assy rin, in Egy pt, 
and in Gnul, nnd since we cannot i»rinriaiw 
attribute such n diflercncc to tho superior know- 
ledge of the barbarians, we must ascribe it to thc 
inllucncc of an established priesthood, which em- 
ployed thc motives of virtue as thc instrument of 
ambition ^ 


e III particular, the fir^t hemk of tlie Ttiaciilin Questions, mil the 
Imtisc Dc Sencctutc and the Somnium ^ciptoiiU contain iiithcino^t 
>cautiriil lan(,iia^ e\i>ry tliin;^ that Grecian plulosopliy, or Homan 
&ood sense could possihh Au;,gcst on thi« dark hut impori'int ohject 
f The pre cMstence ofluiman Mill* so far at least as that doctrine is 
roimmtihlc with relintoii was adopted bj many of the Greek and Latin 
ratlicrs bet Bcaitsnbrc Hist ilti Maiitciicisme 1 vi c 4 

pro Cluent c (11 Cx*ar ap Sallust dc Dell Catllin 
c oO JtUtfiml Sitir ii 149 

L«e aliquoa manc^, ct subtcrranca regna, 

J'ec puen credunt, nisi qm nondum sere las’autur 


h The eleventh i>ook of the Od)*«ei pisetaicri dreary and inrolicnrnt 
account of the infernal slndcs Pinifar and Virj,il halt, emliellislictl the 
picture but pven those |K>eL*, though more correct than tlielr 
moan arc of s ery strange iiicon i*teiirte* ^ee Davie, Responses 

aux Qiicstjons «1 an Provincial, inri in c 22. 

I See the sixteenth epistle of tlic first bf»ok of Ilnrare, the thirteenth 
^lirc of Jurcn*tl and the second bitirt of Pershis tlie«e popular dis- 
Mnliment and laiipinge of Hit mtiltitnile 
* . 5'’® ourselves to thc C ml* ue may observe, tint thc\ 

intrustefi, not only their lives but even thtirninne\,tothcse\urit> of 
anotiier world vetus illc mos Galloruin occurrit (saja Valerius Maxi 
mus, 1 11 c C p 10 ) quos mcmoria prodituin cst, pccunias roiituas, 
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Wc might iiatiiral(3 expect, that a 
smong ihe Jup* principle SO essential to religion, si oiild 
ha\c been rc\calctl m the clearest terms to the 
chocen people or Palestine, and that it might safely 
l»a\c been intrusted to the hereditary priesthood of 
Aaron It is inrumbcnt on us to adore the mjstc- 
nous dispensations of ProMdcncc,' sslicn wc dis- 
co\cr, that the doctrine of the imniortahtj of the 
soul IS omitted in the law of Moses, it is darkly 
insinuated hj the propheUs, and during the long 
period nliuh elapsed between the Egyptian and the 
Baby Ionian sen itudcs the hopes as well as fears of 
the Jews appear to haae been confined within the 
narrow compass of the present life " After Cyrus 
had permitted the exiled nation to return into the 
promised land, and after E7ra had restored the 
ancient records of their religion, two celebrated 
sects, the Sadducecs and the Pharisees, insensibly 
arose at Jerusalem " The former, selected from the 
more opulent and distinguished ranks of society, 
a\crc strictU attnehed to the literal sense of the 
Mosaic law , and they piously rejected the immor- 
tality of the soul, as an opinion that rcccn cd no 
count! nance from the dninc book, which they 
rciercd as the only rule of their faith To the 
authority of scripture the Pharisees added that of 
tradition, and they accepted, under the name of 
tradilions, seicral spcciilatiic tciieLs from the phi- 
losophy or religion of the eastern nations The 
doctrines of fate or predestination of angels and 
spirits, and of a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments, were in the number of these new articles of 
belief, and as the Pharisees, hy the austerity of 
Ibcir manners, bad dnw n into tbcir party tlie body 
of tlic Jewish people, the inunort'ility of the soul 
became the prci ailing sentiment of the synagogue, 
under the reign of the Asmon.cnn princes and pon- 
tiffs The temper of the lews was iiuapablc of 
ronlcnting itself witb such a cold and languid assent 
ns might satisfy the mind of a polytheist, and as 
soon as they admitted the idea of a future state, they 
embraced it with the real wliicli lias always formed 
the cliaraclcristic of the nation Their zeal, how- 
eicr, added nothing to its ciidcncc, or cicn proba- 
bility and it was still necessary, that the doctrine 
of life and immortality, wbicli bad been dictated by 
nature, approved by icason, and received by super- 
stition, should obtain the sanction of divine truth 
from the authonty and example of Christ 

qim liK apiid infrm^ rnlilerentur, ilarr t»litn< The name enUnni i* 
more darkly in«iniiated lij Mela Mil e S It la almixt nrnlleaa to 
add, that the profit* of tr-de hold a juU proportion to the rrrdil of the 
merchant and that the Drunl* dent rd from their holy profcwion i 
elnracter of responsihility, which could Karccly he craiincd bj any 
otiitr order of men ^ 

I Tli^ riRlil rcTcrchd aiillior of the Divine Upntion of Momjh 
a vtr) curious rwwn for tlie omi^<ioii, and most jii^tninmU aUirti it 
on lh»* tinl)r!icnrr» ' 

m Srcl,erierc (Prolegomena ad Hint rerle«ia*t wrl 1 c 8) III* 
aillhorCj fcem* to carry the prater vei^hl, wlir haa written a tearned 
and jiidicioii* commentary on the iHiok* of the Old Tc<<tanicnt 
» Ji«ph Aiilniuitae f XIII c 10 DcBell Jud i> 8 According 
to themoU natural interpretation of hi* word*, the Saddiirres admitted 
only the Pentateuch , hut it ha* pleased smni modern critic* to add 
the prophets In tlieif creed, ind to a^ptwe that they contented tliem 
setve* witli rejecting the Indilion* of tin Phari*eea Or Jortln In* 
ar|.iii-d tliat point in hia Remarks on Occleaiastical History. *oI ii 

n •* 


When the promise of eternal happi- „,g 
ness was proposed to mankind on con- rf'nstians 
dibon of adopting the faith, and of observing the 
precepth of the gospel, it is no wonder that so ad- 
vantageons an oiler should have been accepted by 
great numbers of every religion, of every rank, and 
of every province in the Roman empire The an- 
cient Christians were animated hy a contempt for 
their present existence, and by a just confidence of 
immortality, of wbicIi tbc doubtful and imperfect 
faith of modern ages cannot give us any adequate 
notion In the primitive cbiireb, the AppraachiuL 
influence of truth was very powerfully enuoftheworid 
strengthened by an opinion, which, however it may 
deserve respect for its usefulness and antiquity, has 
not been found agreeable to experience It vv as 
uiincrsnlly believed, that tbc end of the world, and 
tlie kingdom of heaven, were at hand The near 
approach of this w onderful ev ent had been predicted 
hy the apostles , the tradition of it was preserv ed 
by tbcir earliest disciples, and those who understood 
in their literal sense the discourses of Christ himself, 
were obliged to expect the second and glorious com- 
ing of the Son of man in the clouds, before that 
generation was totally extinguished, which had 
beheld his humble condition upon earth, and winch 
might still be vvitncss of the calamities of tbc Jews 
nndcr Vespasian or Hadrian Tbc revolution of 
seventeen centuries has instructed us not to press 
too closely tbc mysterious language of prophecy and 
revelation, but ns long as, for wise purposes. Ibis 
error was permitted to subsist in the church, it was 
productive of the most salutary cflccts on the faith 
and practice of Christians, who lived in the awful 
expectation of that moment w hen the globe itself, 
nnd all tbc various race of mankind, should tremble 
at tbc appearance of their divine Judge " 

The ancient nnd popular doctrine of B„ctr,ncoriiie 
the milicnniiim was iiitimntcly con- Wiiicnnium 
iieeted w ilh tbc second coming of Clinst As the 
works of the creation bad been finished in six days, 
their duration in their present state, according to a 
tradition vvhicli was attributed to tlie prophet Eli- 
jah, was fixed to SIX thousand y cars p By the same 
analogy it was inferred, that this long period of 
labour and contention, which was now almost 
clapscd,s would be succeeded by a joyful sabbath 
of a tliousand y cars , and that Clinst, w ith the tn- 
nmphant band of tlie saints and the elect who had 

« Till* cxpprtation tra.* cnnnlcnanrcil by ilic twenty rnortli chapter 
of St Matthew, nml by thcfir*tcpi*tIcofSt Paul to the Tlieaaaloniau* 
LrtMiiu* rimoie* the diPicuU} hy the help nl alleitory and metaphor , 
and the learned Grotin* tcntiire* to in*iniMle, that, for \ei*e purpo*c*, 
the pinii* deci ption w** periDiltcd to tike place 
P Vc niiriiil * Sacred Theory , pari in c 5 Thi* tndition may he 
Inced 1 * hit,h a* the authnr or the epistiL of Barniliaa, who wrote in 
tlie (ir*t century, and nlm neeniatn hate been half a Jew 
q lliL primitive (.bnrch of Antiucb comimted almo*t GOOD years 
from the rnation of tlie world to the liirtb of Cliri*t Arricanus X,ae- 
(antm*, and the Greek (hutch, have rcdiind that number to ii j>00,and 
l.u<ehiu* ha* contented hinwelf with 5000 year* Thc'c calculation* 
were fiirmid on the Septiin|.int whirli was iinirer*a1ly received dnrini' 
the »ix (ir*t cdilurie* The authority of the V iilj,Btc and of the HlI 
hrew text tia* dtUrmmed the moderns, nrotcalant* a* welt as calhohcs, 
lo prefer a period of ahoiil 4000 year*, Uiou(.h, in tlie *tiidy of profane 
antiquity, they often find themselves straitened by those narrow 
limits 
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escaped death, or who had been miraculously rc- 
vned, wouldreign upon earth till tlie time appointed 
for the last and general resurrection So pleasing 
was this hope to tlie mind of believers, that the New 
Jet vsalem, the seat of this blissful kingdom, n as 
quickly adorned with all the gajest colours of the 
imagination A felicity consisting only of pure 
and spiritual pleasure ivould hai e appeared too re- 
fined for its inhabitants, who n ere still supposed to 
possess their human nature and senses A garden 
of Eden, with the amnsements of the pastoral life, 
w as no longer suited to the adi anced state of society 
which prei ailed under the Roman empire A city 
was therefore erected of gold and precious stones, 
and a supemathial plenty of corn and w'lnewas 
bestow ed on the adjacent territory , in the free cn- 
jojment of whose spontaneous productions, tlie 
happy and benevolent people w as never to be re- 
strained by any jealous law s of cxclusnc proportj ^ 
The assurance of such a millennium was carefully 
inculcated by a succession of fathers from Justin 
Martj r » and Irenmus, who com ersed w ith the imme- 
diate disciples of the apostles, dow n to Lactantius, 
who was preceptor to the son of Constantine* 
Though it might not be universally received, it 
appears to have been the reigning sentiment of the 
orthodov. belicv ers , and it seems so w ell adapted 
to the desires and apprehensions of mankind, that 
it must have contributed in a very considerable 
degiee to the progress of the Christian faith But 
when the edifice of Uie chuich was almost completed, 
the temporary support w ns laid aside The doctrine 
of Christ's reign upon earth was at first treated as a 
profound allegory, was considered by degrees as a 
doubtful and useless opinion, and was at length 
rejected as the absurd inv cntion of hcresj and fana- 
ticism “ A mjsterious prophecy, which still forms 
a part of the sacred canon, but which vias thought 
to favour the exploded sentiment, has very narrowly 
escaped the proscription of the church * 

„ „ , , Whilst the happiness and gloiy of a 

Rome and of the temporal reign were promised to the 
world disciples of Chnst, tlie most dreadful 

calamities were denounced against an unbelieving 
world The edification of the new Jerusalem was 
to adv ance by equal steps with the destruction of 
the mystic Babylon , and as long as the emperors 

T Most of these pictures were borrowed from a ini^internretiUon of 
Isaiili I)aiiici, and the Apocal)p«c One of the cro^^est images may 
be found in Irciiieu^ (1 i p 45o ; the disciple of rapiaa who had seen 
the ipostle St John 

• Sec the second dialogue of Justin with Tryphon and the «ci'ciith 
hook of Lactantiii^ It is unnecessary to allege all (he iiitermednte 
fathers the fict not disputed ct the curious reader may con 
^ult DaiMc de Pitriim I ii c 4 

t The testimony of Justin, of hi^ ow n faith and that of Iiih orthodox 
brethren, in the doctrine of a millennium, is delivered in the clearest 
*ind most solemn ro*inner (Dnln^ cum Tryphonte Jud p 177, 178 
lUlit Bciiedictiii ) If in the beginning of this importint pisstge (here 
is nny thing like an inconsistency , we mav impute it as wc think pro 
per cither (n the niithor ur to his Iranscriucrs 

xk Dupin Dibliotlicqiie Ccclesiastiqiie torn i p 223 torn ii p 300 
*ind Mo^helm p 720 though tbc htter of the«c learned di\incs is not 
aUo,.cther niidid on this occasion 

X In the council of Laudicca, (about the year 300 ) the Apocalypse 
was tacitly excluded from the sacred cuiOTi by the same churches of 
Asia to which it isaddressed , and we may learn from the complaint of 
SulpiciusScveriis that their sentence bad been ralihed by the greater 
number of cbrisiians of his time From what causes then is the Apo 
cal^pse at present so ^eneraUy recetaed by the Grcek| the lloman, and 


who reigned before Constanhne persisted in the 
profession of idolatry, the epithet of Babylon was 
applied to tlic city aud to the empire of Rome A 
regular senes was prepared of all the moral and 
phjsical evils wliicli can afliict a fiourisliing nation , 
intestine discord, and the inv asion of tlic fiercest 
barbarians from tlic unknown regions of the north , 
pestilence and famine, comets and eclipses, earth- 
quakes and inundations ^ All these were only so 
many preparatory and alarming signs of the great 
calastroplic of Rome, vvlien tlic country of the Scipios 
and CcLsars should be consumed by a flame from 
heaven, and the city of the seven hills, with her 
palaces, her temples, and her triumphal arches, 
should be buried in a v ast lake of fire and brimstone 
It might, liow ever, afford some consolation to Roman 
V anitj , that the period of tlicir empire vi ould be tint 
of the VI orld itself , which, as it had once perished 
by the clement of w ator, vv as destined to experience 
a second and speedy destruction from the clement 
of fire In tlic opinion of a general conflagration, 
tlic faith of the cbnsfian very happily coincided 
w lib the tradition of the cast, and the philosophj of 
tlic Stoics, and the analogy of nature , and cv cn the 
countTj, which, from religious motives, bad been 
chosen for the ongin and principal scene of the con- 
flagration, w as the best adapted for that purpose by 
natural and phjsical causes , by its deep caverns, 
beds of sulphur, and numerous volcanoes, of winch 
those of >£tna, of Vesuvius, and of Lipan, exhibit 
a very imperfect representation The calmest and 
most intrepid sceptic could not refuse to acknow- 
ledge, that the destruction of the present sjstem of 
the world bj fire, was in itself cxtrcmelj probable 
The Christian, who founded bis belief much less on 
the fallacious arguments of reason than on the au- 
thoritj of tradition and the interpretation of scrip- 
ture, expected it vnth terror and confidence as a 
certain and approaching event, and as liis mind 
was pcrpctiiallj filled with the solemn idea, be con- 
sidered every disaster that happened to the empire 
as an infallible sj mptom of an expiring world * 

The condemnation of the wisest and p-i-ans de 
most virtuous of the pagans, on ac- voted to eternal 
count of their ignorance or disbelief of ^ 
the divine truth, seems to offend the reason and the 
humanity of the present age* But the primitive 

(be VTOtcMiiit churches! The following ones may bcossigncd 1 The 
Greeks were subdued by theauthority of an impostor, who in the sixth 
century assumed the cnaracter of Dionysius the Arcopvite 2 A just 
apprehensiDit, tint the gnmmiriins might become more important tlnn 
the theologians, enraged the council of Trent to fix (he seal of their 
infallibility on all the books of Scripture contained in the Latin Vul 
gate in the number of which the Apocalypse was fortunately incltidcd 
(Fr Paolo Mona del Conctlio Tndeiitinn, j n ) 7 The advantage 
turnin^. those m>slcnons prophecies against the sec of Rome inspired 
the protestants with uncommon veneration for so useful an ally See 
the ingenious and elegant discourses of the present bishop of Litchfield 
on tint unpromising subject 

} I^Uaiitms (Institut Divin Tii 15, Ac ) relates the dismal tale of 
futurity with great spirit and eloquence 

« On this subject every reader of taste will he entertained with the 
third part of Burnet 8 Sacred Theory lie blends philosophy scrip 
tiirc, and tradition, into one magnificent system in the description of 
which ht displays a strength of fancy nut inferior to that of Milton 
liimsi If I 

R And yet whatever maybe the language of individuals, it is still the 
public doctrine of all the cliristiau churches nor can even onr own 
refuse to admit the conclusions which must he drawn from the eighth and 
the eighteenth of her Articles The Janseiiists, who have so diligently 
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church, whose faith was of a much firmer consist- 
ence, delivered over, without hesitation, to eternal 
torture, the far greater pait of the human species 
A charitahlc hope might perhaps be indulged in 
fa\our of Socrates, or some other sages of antiquit} , 
who had consulted tlic light of reason before that 
of the gospel had arisen •* But it ivas unanimously 
anirracd,that those who, since the bath or the death 
of Christ, had obstinately persisted in the worship 
of the djcmons, neither dcsen cd nor could c\.pect 
a pardon from the irritated justice of the Deity 
These rigid sentiments, w Inch had been unknown 
to the ancient world, appeared to have infused a 
spirit of bitterness into a system of love and har- 
monj The tics of blood and friendship were fre- 
quently tom asunder bj' the difTercnce of religions 
faith , and the ehnstians, u ho in this world found 
themsches oppressed by the power of the pagans, 
w ere sometimes seduced by resentment and spiritual 
pride to delight in the prospect of their triumph 
“ You are fond of spectacles,” exclaims the stem 
Tertulha'n, “ expect the greatest of all spectacles, 
the last and eternal judgment of the univ'crse How 
shall I admire, how laugh, how rejoice, how exult, 
ulicn I behold so many proud monarchs, and 
fancied gods, groaning in the low cst abyss of dark- 
ness, so many magistrates, who persecuted the 
name of the Lord, liqucfj ing in fiercer fires than 
thej ever kindled against the ehnstians , so manj 
sage philosophers blushing in red hot flames witli 
tlicir deluded scholars , so many celebrated poets 
trembling before the tribunal, not of Minos, but of 
Clinst, somanj tragedians, more tuneful inthccx- 
pi ession of their ow'n suircnngs , so many dancers — 
But the humanitj of the reader will permit me to 
draw a veil over the rest of this infernal description, 
which the zealous African pursues in a long vanetj 
of aifected and unfeeling witUcisras ® 

Were often con Doubticss there were many among 

fwrs** *^*'*'^ pnmitivc ehnstians of a temper 
more suitable to the meekness and 
charity of their profession There were many w ho 
felt a sincere compassion foi the danger of then 
fnends and countrymen, and w ho exerted the most 
benevolent zeal to save them from the impending 
destruction The careless poljthcist, assailed by 
new and unexpected terrors, against which neither 
Ins priests nor his philosophers could aflbrd him 
any certain protection, vvas very frequently teiiificd 
and subdued by the menace of eternal tortures 
His fears might assist the progress of Ins faith and 


studied the \70Tks of the fathers maint'iin this sentiment ^ 7 ltU distn 
g;ui^nC(i 7eal , 'iiidthc learned M de Tillcmoiil never disnni^GS a virb 
onseinpLror witiioiit pronounrinf^his darnnition rhai 

the only leader of a party who has eicr adopted the milder sentimen 
and he no less oflence to the l.iithersns tlnn to the cstholics Si 

Bossnct,HistoiredesVarntionsdesLRliscsProtcsUntes,l n c 19-25 

b Justin md Clemens of Alexandria allow that some of the philo* 
phers were instructed by the Lo^os, confoundinR Its double 
tion of the human reason and of the dn me word 

e 1 ertulinn de SnecUcuhs, c 30 In order to ascertain the deRri 
of authority »hu.h the zealous African had aconirerf, ,t mav be soli 
ciLnttoallet,e thettstimony of Cyprian thedoctorand Luideofalltl 
western Lhurches (See Prudent Hym Xiii ICO ) Asoften ashcapplu 
himself to his daily study of the uritinEs of Tertulhan he was lircu 
tomed to ray,** majis/rmn Gi\c me my master (Hie 
onym de Viris Itlustribus, turn i p 284 ) ' 


reason , and if he could once persuade himself to 
suspect that tlic Christian religion might possibly 
be true, it became an easy task to convince him 
that it w'ds the safest and most prudent party that 
he could possibly embrace 
HI The supernatural gifts, which 'thibu 

cv'cii 111 this life were ascribed to the Cause 
Christians above tlie rest of mankind, crsoftheprum- 
must hav c conduced to their own com- 
fort, and verj* frequently to the conviction of infidels 
Besides the occasional prodigies, w Inch might some- 
times be effected by the immediate interposition of 
the Deity when he suspended the laws of nature foi 
Bic sen ice of religion, the Christian church, from the 
time of the apostles and their first disciples,^ has 
claimed an uninterrupted succession of miraculous 
pow ers, the giftof tongues, of vision, and of propliecj', 
the pow'cr of expelling dccmons, of healing the sick, 
and of raising the dead The knowledge of foreign 

languages was frequently communicated to the con- 
temporaries of Ircnrcus, though Irenccus himself was 
left to struggle with the dilficiiltics of a barbarous 
dialeet, whilst he preached the gospel to the natives 
of Gaul* The divine inspiration, whether it was 
conveyed in the form of a w'aking or of a sleeping 
vision, is described as a favour very libeially be- 
stowed on all ranks of the faithful, on women as on 
elders, on boj's as well as upon bishops When 
tlieir devout minds were sufliciently prepared by a 
course of prayer, of fasting, and of vigils, to receive 
the cxtraordinaiy impulse, tlicy w ere transported out 
of their senses, and delivered in ecstasy what was 
inspired, being mere organs of the Holy Spirit, just 
as a pipe or flute is of him who blow s into it ^ We 
may add, that the design of these visions was, for 
the most part, either to disclose the future history, 
or to guide the present administration, of the church. 
The expulsion of tlie d,cmons from the bodies of 
tliosc unhappy persons whom they had been per- 
mitted to toimcnt, w as considered as a signal though 
ordinary triumph of religion, and is repeatedly 
alleged by the ancient apologists, as the most con- 
j vincing evidence of the truth of Christianity The 
awful ceremony was usually performed in a public 
manner, and in Ihe presence of a great number of 
spectators , the patient w'as relieved bj* the power or 
skill of the exorcist, and tlie vanquished dmmon was 
heard to confess, that he was one of the fabled gods 
of antiquitj, who had impiously usurped the adora- 
* tion of mankind s But the miraculous cure of 
' diseases of the most inv eterate or even preternatural 


d the evision' of Dr Middleton, it is imposstlilc to 

oicriook the clear trices ofiision° and inspiration, iiliicli miy he found 
III the ipostolic fttlii.rs 

B Irciiieiisndv Iltcrcs Proem p 3 Dr Middleton (Free Tnqilirj , 
p 06, kr ) observes tint is this pretension of all others ms the most 
difficult to support bV art it was the soonest ,.iicn up Tlieobserva. 
tion suits Ins h> potliesis 

f Atlirni„oras in LeRotione Justin Martyr, Coliort id Gentes 
Tcrtullian idlers Marcionit 1 n These descriptions are not lery 
unlike the prophetic furj, for which Cicero (dc Divinat ii S4 ) e\ 
presses so little reverence 

E Tertiillian (AnoloR c 23 ) throws out a bold defimee to the paRaii 
maRistntcs Of the primitii e miricles the power of exorcising is tlie 
onl) one which has bran assumed by the piotcslanls 
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kind, can no longer occasion any surprise, -when n e 
recollect, tliat in the da}s of Ircnanis, about the end 
of the second centuiy, the resurrection of the dead 
iras icry far from being esteemed an uncommon 
cicnt, that tlie miracle u’as frequently performed 
on necessary occasions, by great fasting and the 
joint supplication of the church of the place, and 
that the persons thus restored to their pray ers had 
lised afterwards among them many years *' At such 
a penod, n hen faith could boast of so many n ondcr- 
ful 1 ictoncs o\ er death, it seems difficult to account 
for the scepticism of those philosophers, who still 
rejected and dended the doctrine of the resurrection 
A noblt Grecian had rested on this important ground 
the Mliole control ersy, and promised Theophilus, 
bishop of Antioch that if he could be gratified iiith 
the sight of a single person a ho had been actually 
raised from the dead, he would immediately embrace 
the chnstian religion It is somewhat remarkable, 
that the prelate of the first eastern church, howei er 
anxious for the coniersion of his fnend, thought 
proper to decline this fair and reasonable chal- 
lenge ' 

Their tnitii con The miracles of the pnmitii e church 

tested oijtaining the sanction of ages, 

have been lately attacked in a very free and ingeni- 
ous inquiry uhich though it has met with tlic 
most favourable reception from the public, appears 
to lia^ c excited a general scandal among the di> ines 
of our own as well as of the other protestant 
churches of Europe ' Our different sentiments on 
this subject will be much less influenced by any 
particular arguments, than by our habits of study 
and reflection , and above all, by the degree of the 
evidence which we have accustomed ourselves to 
Onr perplexity require for the proof of a miraculous 
miracu"d2? pi' event The duty of an historian does 
"od not call upon him to interpose his pri- 

vate jndgraent in this nice and important controv ersy , 
but he ought not to dissemble the diflicnlfyof adopt- 
ing such a theory as may reconcile the interest of 
religion with that of reason, of making a proper ap- 
plication of that theory, and of defining with pre- 
cision the limits of that happy period exempt from 
error and from deceit, to which we might be disposed 
to extend the gift of supernatural pow ers From 
the first of the fathers to tlie last of the popes, a suc- 
cession of bishops, of saints, of mar^rs, and of 
miracles, is continued without interruption, and the 
progress of superstition was so gradual and almost 
imperceptible, that we know not in what particular 
link we should break the chain of tradition £v ciy 
age bears testimony to the wonderful cv cats by which 
it was distinguished, and its testimony appears no 


less weighty and respectable than that of the pre- 
ceding generation, till we arc insensibly led on to 
accuse our own inconsistency , if in the eighth or 
in the tw elfth century w e deny to the v cnerable Bede, 
or to the holy Bernard, the same degree of confidence 
which, in the second century, we had so liberally 
granted to Justin or to Irenams ■" If the truth of any 
of those miracles is appreciated by their apparent 
use and propriety, every age had unbelievers to 
convince, heretics to confute, and idolatrous nations 
to convert, and sufficient motives might always be 
produced to justify the interposition of lieav en And 
yet, since every fnend to revelation is persuaded of 
the reality, and evuy reasonable man is ronvmctd 
of the cessation, of miraculous powers, it is evident 
that there must hav c been some pe; tod in which they 
were cither suddenly or gradually withdrawn from 
the Christian church Whatever era is chosen for 
that purpose, the death of the apostles, the conver- 
sion of the Roman empire, or the extinction of the 
Anan heresy the insensibility of the Christians who 
lived at that time will equally afford a just matter 
of surprise They still supported their pretensions 
after they had lost their pow er Credulity performed 
the office of faith, fanaticism was permitted to 
assume the language of inspiration, and the effects 
of accident or contriv ance w ere ascribed to superna- 
tural causes The recent expenence of genuine 
miracles should have instructed the chnstian world 
in the ways of Providence, and habituated their eye 
(if we may use a very inadequate expression) to tiie 
style of the Dmne artist Should the most skilful 
painter of modem Italy presume to decorate his 
feeble imitations with the name of Raphael or of 
Correggio, the insolent fraud would be soon dis- 
cov cred, and indignantly rejected 
Vniatevcr opinion may be enter- u«eoriiieprimi- 
tained of the miracles of the pnmitiv e miracles, 

church since the time of the apostles, this unresist- 
ing softness of temper, so conspicuous among the 
bchev ers of the second and third centunes, proved 
of some accidental benefit to the cause of truth and 
religion In modem times, a latent and even in- 
voluntary scepticism adheres to the most pious 
dispositions Their admission of supernatural troths 
IS much less an active consent than a cold and 
passive acquiescence Accustomed long since to 
observe and to respect the invariable order of nature, 
our reason, or at least our imagination, is not suf- 
ficiently prepared to sustain the vasiblc action of the 
Deity But, in the first ages of Christianity, the 
situation of mankind was extremelv different The 
most curious, or the most credulous, among the 
pagans, were often persuaded to enter into a society. 


H rramras adr Hsrea, I ii SS 57 I v c. 6 Mr Dodirell (D» 
MTtat ad Ireotenro ii 43 ) conclude' Uiat the second ceuturr vas still 
mo^jjcrlile in miracles than the first 
tToeop|iilusadAntnI}ciim I i p 315 Edit Benedictin Faris,I742. 
I t ^ Middleton oent out his Introduction in the year 1747, pub- 
' Inquirv in 1710 and before his death which happened 

in 1750, he lud prepared a s indication of it against his numerous adver- 


of Oxford conferred degrees on his oppoi 
From the indication of Mosheini (p iBl ) we may discorcr the : 

meats of the Lutheran ditinesi. 


m It Ttaj seem comewhat remarkable that Bernard of ClairraOT, 
who records so mans miracles of Ins fnend St Malachi never takes anv 
notice of his own which in their turn however, are carefully related 
»nd disciplm In tlie long senes of ecclcastical 
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mIiicIi asserted an actual claim to miraculous pou ers 
The pnmitive clinstians perpetually trod on mystic 
ground, and their minds wcrt exercised by the 
habits of believing the most extraordinary events 
They felt, or they fancied, that on ei cry side they 
n ere incessantly assaulted by dmmons, comforted 
by VTisions, instructed by prophecy, and surpnsingly 
delivered from danger, sickness, and from death 
itself, by the supplications of the churcli The real 
or imaginary prodigies, of whieh they so frequently 
conceived themselves to be the objects, the instru- 
ments, or the spectators, v ery happily disposed them 
to adopt vv ith the same case, but witli far greater 
justice, the authentic wonders of the evangelic 
history, and thus miracles tliat exceeded not the 
measure of their own experience, inspired them 
w ith the most liv ely assurance of mysteries which 
were acknowledged to surpass tlie limits of tlieir 
understanding It is this deep impression of 
supernatural tmtlis, whicli has been so much cele- 
brated under the name of faith , a state of mind 
described as the surest pledge of the Divine favour 
and of future felicity', and recommended as the first 
or perhaps the only merit of a chnstian According 
to the more rigid doctors, the moral virtues, which 
may be equally practised by infidels, arc destitute 
of any value or cfiicacy in the W'ork of our justifi- 
cation 

The roonm But the pnmitive chnstian demon- 
VirtuCT^of the strated his faith by his virtues , and it 
fiftt cUnstiMw was very justly supposed that the 
divine persuasion, which enlightened or subdued 
the understanding, must, at the same time, purify 
the heart, and direct the actions, of the believer 
The first apologists of Christianity w'ho justify the 
innocence of their brethren, and the wnters of a 
later period who celebrate the sanctity of their 
ancestors, display, in the most lively colours, the 
reformation of manners which was introduced into 
the world by the preaching of the gospel As it is 
my intention to remark only such human causes as 
were permitted to second the influence of revela- 
tion, I shall slightly mention two motives which 
might naturally render the lives of the primitive 
Christians much purer and more austere than those 
of their pagan contemporaries, or their degenerate 
successors , repentance for their past sins, and the 
laudable desire of supporting the reputation of the 
society in which they were engaged 
rflects of their B IS a Very ancient reproach, sug- 
repenUnce gested by thc ignorancc or the malice 
of infidelity, that the Christians allured into their 
party the most atrocious criminals, who, as soon as 
they were touched by a sense of remorse, were 
easily persuaded to wash away, in the water of 
baptism, the guilt of their past conduct, for which 
the temples of the gods refused to grant them any 
expiation But this reproach, when it is cleared 
from misrepresentation, contributes as much to the 


o Thc imputilion« of Ccisus md Julian, wiih the .lnr»n» nr 

Spanlie/m, Oomineiilaite sur lesCfetars 


honour as it did to the increase of the church “ The 
fnends of Christianity may acknowledge, without a 
blush, that many of the most eminent saints had 
been before their baptism the most abandoned sin- 
ners Those persons, who in the world bad follow- 
ed, though in an imperfect manner, the dictates of 
benevolence and propriety, derived such a calm 
satisfaction from the opinion of tlieir own rectitude, 
as rendered them much less susceptible of the 
sudden emotions of shame, of grief, and of terror, 
which have given birth to so many wonderful con- 
versions After the example of their divine Master, 
thc missionaries of the gospel disdained not the 
society of men, and especially of women, oppressed 
by the consciousness, and very often by the elTects, 
of their vices As they emerged fiom sin and 
superstition to the glorious hope of immortality, 
they resolved to devote themselves to a life, not 
only of virtue, but of penitence The desire of 
perfection became the ruling passion of their soul , 
and it IS well known, that while reason embraces a 
cold mediocrity, our passions hurry us, with lapid 
Violence, over the space which lies between the 
most opposite extremes 
When the new com erts had been 
enrolled in the number of the faithful, reiiuiation 
and were admitted to the sacraments of the cliurcb, 
they found themselves restrained from relapsing 
into their past disorders by another consideration 
I of a less spiritual, but of a very innocent and 
respectable nature Any particular society that 
has departed from the great body of the nation, or 
the religion to which it belonged, immediately 
beromes the object of universal as well as invidious 
observation In proportion to the smallness of its 
numbers, thc character of the society may be aflect- 
cd by the virtue and vices of the persons who com- 
pose it, and ev'cry member is engaged to watch 
With the most vigilant attention over his own beha- 
viour, and ov er that of his brethren, since, as he 
must expect to incur a part of the common dis- 
grace, he may hope to enjoy a share of the common 
reputation When the Christians of Bithynia were 
brought before the tribunal of the younger Pliny, 
they assured thc proconsul, that, far from being 
engaged in any unlawful conspiracy, they were 
bound by a solemn obligation to abstain from the 
commission of those crimes wliicli disturb the 
private or public peace of society , from theft, rob- 
bery, adultery, perjury, and fraud p Near a cen- 
tury afterwards, Tertullian, with an honest pride, 
could boast, that very few clinstians bad sufiered 
by the hand of the executioner, except on account 
of tbeir religion ** Their senous and sequestered 
life, averse to the gay luxury of thc age, inuicd 
them to chastity, temperance, economy, and all the 
sober and domestic virtues As the greater number 
were of some tiadc or profession, it was incumbent 
on them, by the strictest integrity and the fairest 


P Plin I^pist. v 97 

q Tertullian, Apolo^ c 44 He adds, however, 
hesitaliOD, " Aut si aliud,jain non christianus” 


with some degree of 
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dealing, to remove the suspicions ■which the profane 
arc too apt to conceive agiinst the appearances of 
sanctity The contempt of the world exercised 
them in the habits of humility, meekness, and 
patience The more they were persecuted, the 
more closely they adhered to each other Their 
mutual charitj' and 'unsuspecting confldcncc has 
been remarked by infidels, and Mas too often 
abused by perfidious fnends ' 

Momiitj ofthe IS a vcry honourable circuni- 

fathen stance for the morals of the primitne 
Christians, that even their faults, or rather errors, 
were deni ed from an excess of i irtue The bishops 
and doctors of the church, whose ciidcncc attests, 
and iihose authoritj might influence, the profes- 
sions, the principles, and even the practice, of Ihur 
contemporancs, had studied the scriptures with 
less skill than deiotion, and thej often rccciicd, in 
the most literal sense, those rigid precepts of Christ 
and the apostles, to which the prudence of succeed- 
ing commentators has applied a looser and more 
figuratiie mode of interpretation Ambitious to 
exalt the perfection of the gospel aboie the ivisdom 
of philosoph}, the zealous fathers ha\c earned the 
duties of self-mortification, of piintj, and of pa- 
tience, to a height which it is scarcely possible to 
attain, and much less to preserve, in our present 
state of weakness and con option A doctrine so 
extraordinary and so sublime must inciitably com- 
mand the veneration of the people, but it was ill 
calculated to obtain the suffrage of those uorldly 
philosophers, who, in the conduct of this transitory 
life, consult only the feelings of nature and tlio 
interest of societj * 

Principles of There arc tuD vciy natural propen- 
human nature, sitics which wp maj distinguish in the 
most virtuous and liberal dispositions, thcloicof 
pleasure and the lo\e of action If the former be 
refined by art and learning, improved by the 
charms of social intercourse, and corrected by n 
just regard to economy, to health, and to reputa- 
tion, it IS productiie of the greatest part of the 
happiness of priiate life The loic of action is a 
principle of a much stronger and more doubtful 
nature It often leads to anger, to ambition, and 
torcienge, but when it is guided by the sense of 
propriety and beneiolence, it becomes the parent 
of cicry virtue, and if those virtues arc accom- 
panied with equal abilities, a family', a slate, or 
m empire, may be indebted foi their safety and 
prosperity to the undaunted courage of a single 
man To the love of pleasure we may therefore 
ascribe most of the agreeable, to the love of action 
we may attribute most of the useful and lespcct- 
able, qualifications The chaiacter in which both 
the one and the other should be united and har- 
monized, would seem to constitute the most perfect 
idea of human nature The insensible and inactive 

n pliilo'oplier Peregrimis (of whose life and death Lucian has 
j SO u»tert^^nln^ an account } imposed, for a longf time, on the 
credulous simplicity of the chnstnns of Asia 
• bee a \er\ judicious treatise of ll'irbe\ rac sur la Morale dcs Peres 
t liactaut, Instjtut Pain Inc 20—22 


disposition, vvhith should he supposed alike desti- 
tute of both, would be rejected, by the common 
consent of mankind, as utterly incapable of pro- 
curing any happiness to the individual, or any 
public benefit to the world But it was not in this 
world that the primitive Christians were desirous 
of making themselves cither ngiccablc or useful 
The acquisition of know ledge, the The prunitiic 
exercise of our reason or fanev , and 5tnin piti”?c 
the cheerful flow of unguarded coiiv cr- a'«t luvurj 
sation, may employ the leisure of a liberal mind 
Such amusements, however, vvcic rejected with ab- 
horrence, or admitted with the utmost caution, by 
the seventy of the fathers, who despised all know- 
ledge that was not useful to salvation, and who 
considered all levity of discourse ns a criminal 
abuse of the gift of speech In our present state of 
existence, the body is so inseparably connected with 
the soul, that it seems to be our interest to taste, 
with innocence and moderation, the enjoyments of 
which that faithful companion is susceptible Very 
diilcrcnt was the reasoning of our devout prede- 
cessors , vainly aspiring to imitate the perfection of 
angels, they disdained, or they aflcctcd to disdain, 
evciy earthly and corporeal delight ‘ Some of otii 
senses indeed arc necessary for our preservation, 
others for our subsistence, and others again for our 
information, and thus far it was impossible to reject 
the use of them The fiist sensation of pleasure was 
marked as the first moment of their tibusc The un- 
feeling candidate for heaven was instructed, not 
only to resist the grosser allurements of the taste or 
smell, but even to shut liis cars ng.’iinst the pro- 
fane harmony of sounds, and to view with indilfcr- 
l cnee the most finished productions of human art 
Gay apparel, magnificent houses, and elegant fur- 
niture, were supposed to unite the double guilt of 
pndc and of sensuality a simple and mortified ap- 
pearance was more suitable to the Christian who 
was certain of his sins and doubtful of his salva- 
tion In tlicir censures of luxury, the fathers are 
extremely minute and circumstantial , " and among 
the vaiious articles which excite their pious indig- 
nation, vv c may enumerate false hair, garments of 
any colour except white, instruments of music, 
vases of gold or silver, downy pillows, (as Jacob 
reposed his head on a stone,) white bread, foreign 
wines, public salutations, the use of warm baths, 
and the practice of shaving the beard, which, ac- 
cording to the expression of Tertullian, is a lie 
against our own faces, and an impious attempt to 
improve the works of the Creator'' When cliiis- 
tianity was introduced among the neb and the 
polite, the observation of these singular laws was 
h ft, us it VI Quid be at present, to the few who were 
ambitious of supciior sanctity But it is always 
easy, as well as agreeable, for the iiifciior ranks of 
mankind to claim a merit from the contempt of that 


eiimeinof AlcMiiilriii,ciilitIi.d tlie P^d-iKogiie 
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pomp and pleasure, wliieh fortune lias placed bc- 

5ond tlieir reach The virtue of the pnmitiie 

Christians, like that of the first Romans, was very 

frequentlj guarded bj povertj and ignorance 

Their sentiments The cliaste seientyof the fathers, 

eonceniin„ mar- jjj ^jy^ijaievcr related to the commerce 
riage and clias- 

tit) of the two seves, flowed from the same 

principle, their abhorrence of e\ery enjoyment 
which might gratify the sensual, and degrade the 
spiritual, nature of man It was their favounte 
opinion, that if Adam had preserved his obedience 
to tlie Creator, he w ould have lived for ever in a 
state of virgin purity, and that some harmless mode 
of vegetation might have peopled paradise with a 
race of innocent and immortal beings ^ The use of 
marriage was permitted only to his fallen posterity, 
as a necessary evpedient to continue the human 
species, and as a restraint, howeier imperfect, on 
the natural licentiousness of desire The hesita- 
tion of the orthodox casuists on this interesting 
subject, betrajs the perplexitj' of men, unwilling to 
approve an institution, wluch they were compelled 
to tolerate * The enumeration of the i ery whimsical 
laws, w Inch they most circumstantially imposed on 
the marnage-bed, would force a smile from the 
young, and a blush from the fair It was their 
unanimous sentiment, that a first marriage was 
adequate to all the purposes of nature and of 
society The sensual connexion was refined into a 
resemblance of the mystic union of Christ with Ins 
church, and was pronounced to be indissoluble 
either by divorce or by death The practice of 
second nuptials was branded with the name of a 
legal adultery , and the persons who w'ere guilty of 
so scandalous an ofiTence against Christian pnnty, 
were soon excluded from the honours, and even 
from the alms, of the church ■ Since desire was im- 
puted as a crime, and mamage was tolerated as a 
defect, it was consistent with the same pnnciples to 
consider a state of celibacy as the nearest approach 
to the divine perfection It was with the utmost 
diificulty that ancient Rome could support the in- 
stitution of SIX vestals,’’ but the primitive church 
was filled with a great number of peisons of either 
sex, who had devoted themselves to the profession 
of perpetual chastity « A few of these, among whom 
we may reckon the learned Origen, judged it the 
most prudent to disarm the tempter * Some were 
insensible and some were invincible against the 
assaults of the flesh Disdaining an ignominious 

y BDausobre, HkI Critiqne dii Miimchei<!me, 1 vii c 3 Justin. 
Grtgorj of Xj ssa Augustin, S-c strongly inclined to tins opinion 

* Some of the Gnostic heretics were more consistent tlie\ rejected 
the ti«e of marriage ' '' 

n ^ a chain of tradition, from Justin Marts r to Jerome, in the 
Morale de« Ports c iv 6— S6 

b Sec a very curious Dissertation on the V csUls in the memoires de 
I’Academie des Inscriptions, tom ix. p lci-227 Notu ithstandiiig 
ttie hononrs and rewards which arc bestowed on those virgins it wiS 
diflirult to procure a suOicicot number, nop could the dread' of the 
mobl horrible ilcalU their incontiocncc 

C Cupiditatem procreandi aut uiiam scimtis ant niillam Miniiciiis 
Foelix, c 31 Justin Apolng Major Athenagoras in Legal «. M 
1 ertiiUiaii de CiiUti rccmin I it ° 

d busebius I ii 8 Before the fame of Origen had excited envy 
and perscciitioii, this extraordinary action was rather admired tliaii 
censured As it was his geuetal practice to aUe!, 0 Tize scripture, it 


flight, the virgpns of the warm climate of Africa 
cocountcied the enemy in the closest engagement , 
they permitted pnests and deacons to share their 
bed, and gloried amidst the flames in tlicir unsullied 
purity But insulted nature sometimes vindicated 
her ngbts, and this new species of martjidom 
served only to introduce a new scandal into the 
church ® Among the chnstian ascetics, however, 
(a name which they soon acquired from their pain- 
ful exercise,) many, as they w ere less presumptuous, 
were probably more successful The loss of sensual 
pleasure was supplied and compensated by spiritual 
pride Ev en the multitude of pagans were inclined 
to estimate the merit of the sacrifice by its apparent 
difficulty and it was in the praise of these chaste 
spouses of Christ that the fathers have poured forth 
the troubled stream of their eloquence ^ Such arc 
the early traces of monastic principles and insti- 
tutions, which, in a subsequent age, have coun- 
terbalanced all the temporal advantages of Chris- 
tianity B 

The Christians were not less averse Timr aversion to 
to the business than to the pleasures war aoilfcovcrD- 
of this world The defence of our 
persons and property they' knew not how to recon- 
cile with the patient doctrine which enjoined an 
unlimited forgiveness of past injuries, and com- 
manded them to invite the repetition of fresh 
insults Their simplicity was ofiended by the use 
of oaths, by the pomp of magistracy', and by the 
active contention of pnhlic life, nor could their 
humane ignorance be convinced, that it was lawful 
on any occasion to shed the blood of our fellow- 
creatures, either by the sword of justice, or by that 
of vvar, even though their criminal or hostile at- 
tempts should threaten the peace and safety of the 
whole community'* It was acknowledge I, that, 
under a less perfect law, the powers of the Jewish 
constitution had been exercised, w ith the approba- 
tion of heaven, by inspired prophets and by anointed 
kings The chnstians felt and confessed, that such 
institutions might be necessary for the present 
system of the world, and they cheerfully submitted 
to the authority of their pagan governors But 
while they inculcated the maxims of passive obe- 
dience, they refused to take any active part in the 
civil administration or the military defence of the 
empire Some indulgence might perhaps be allow cd 
to those persons who, before their conversion, were 
already engaged in such violent and sanguinary 

Kcms unfoitaaate tliat, la this instance onij , he should Itave adopted 
the literal «en«e. 

v Cipnan Epist 4 md Dodirclt Disscrtat Cjpnanic in Some- 
tliingliKe this ra<h alterant iris longaftenvards imputed to (he founder 
of the order nf rontevrault Baj le has amused liiin<ejf md his readers 
on that verj delicate «ubject 

f Dupin (Bibliotheque Ecclesiastique, torn i p IDS) gives a jlarli- 
cular account of the ditiloguc of the ten i ir(.ins, as it iras composed liv 
AlcUiodius, Bishop of Tj re The praise- of vi^mity are exce«sive 

g The ascetics (as carlv as the second centurj ) made a public pro 
fession of mortifiini; their bodies and of abstaining from the Use of 
flesh and inne Moslieira, p 3l0 

li See the Morale dps Pcre« Tlie «amc patient priDcipIes have 
been reviled <iiKc the Beformation In the Sociniaiis the m^ern Ana. 
baptists and tl c Clnakers Barclay, the apolo.iit of the QtiaKcr>, has 
protccteil Ins bretliTcn, by the antliorita of the primitiie chri tians. 
p 543—51!) 
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bccapatiODs,! but it was impossible that tbc cbris- 
tians, ivithout renouncing a more sacred duty, could 
assume the character of soldiers, of magistrates, or 
of pnnees '= This indolent or even criminal disre- 
gard to the public welfare, eicposed, them to the 
contempt and reproacbes of tbc pagans, who very 
frequently asked, What must be the fate of the 
empire, attacked on every side b^ the barbarians, 
if all mankind should adopt the pusillanimous sen- 
timents of the new sect’* To this insulting ques- 
tion the Christian apologists returned obscure and 
ambiguous answers, as they were unwilling to 
reveal the secret cause of their security , the ex- 
pectation that, befoic the conversion of mankind 
was accomplished, war, government, the Roman 
empire, and the world itself, would be no more 
It may be observed, that, in this instance likewise, 
the situation of the first Christians coincided very 
happil} with tbcir religions scruples, and that tlicir 
aversion to an active life contributed ' rather to 
excuse them from the service, than to exclude 
them from the honours, of the state and arm} 

_ „ V But the human character, liow- 

Cadsb ever it ma} be exalted or depressed by 
tiIe*in^ti*e'"co' temporary enthusiasm, will return 
churX"* degrees to its proper and natural 

level, and will resume those passions 
that seem the most adapted to its present condition 
The primitive Christians were dead to the business 
and pleasures of the world , but their love of action, 
whicli could never be entirely extinguished, soon 
revived, and found a new occupation in the govern- 
ment of the church A separate society, which 
attacked the established religion of the empire, was 
obliged to adopt some form of internal policy, and 
to appoint a suificicnt number of ministers, intrusted 
not only with the spiritual functions, but even with 
the temporal direction, of the Christian common- 
wealth The safety of that society, its honour, its 
aggrandizement, were productive, even in the most 
pious minds, of a spirit of patriotism, such as the 
first of the Romans had felt for the republic, and 
sometimes, of a similar indiflcreiice, in the use of 
whatever means might probably conduce to so 
desirable an end The ambition of raising them- 
selves or their fnends to the honours and offices of 
the church, w as disguised by the laudable intention 
of devoting to the public benefit, the power and 
consideration, which, for that purpose only, it 
became their duty to solicit In the exercise of 
their functions, they were frequently called upon 
to detect the errors of heresy, or the arts of faction, 
to oppose the designs of perfidious brethren, to 
stigmatize their characters with deserv ed infamy, 
and to expel them from the bosom of a society, 

1 Tertullian Apoloe e 21 Be Idololatrin c 17 1& Origen contra 
Celsum.l 1 p 253 I tii p 348 I Mil p 423—428 

k TertuIIiao (de Corona Militu c 11 ) supgeiita to Hicm the expe 
dient of deserting a counsel rrliicli, if it had been gcnenlly known, 
WTs not Tery proper to conciliate the far our of the emperors towards 
the Christian sect 

1 As well as we ran judge from the mutilated representation of 
Ofiben, (1 yiii p 423 ) fiis adrersary, Celsus, Ind urged his objection 
with great force and cindour 


whose peace and happiness they had attempted to 
disturb The ecclesiastical governors of the clms- 
tians were taught to unite the wisdom of the serpent 
with the innocence of the dove, but as the former 
was refined, so the latter was insensibly corrupted, 
by the habits of government In the church as well 
as 111 the w'orld, the persons who w ere placed in 
any public station rendered themselves considerable 
by their eloquence and firmness, by their know ledge 
of mankind, and by their dexterity in business , and 
while they concealed from others, and perhaps from 
themselves, the secret motives of their conduct, 
they too frequently relapsed into all the turbulent 
passions of active life, which were tinctured with 
an additional degree of bitterness and obstinacy 
from the infusion of spiritual zeal 
The government of the church hasiisprimitiTcfree 
often been the subject, ns well as the 
prize, of religious contention The hostile dispu- 
tants of Rome, of Pans, of Oxford, and of Geneva, 
have alike struggled to reduce the pnmitivc and 
apostolic model”' to the respective standards of 
their ow n policy The few who have pursued this 
inquiiy witli more candour and impartiality, arc of 
opinion,” that the apostles declined the office of 
legislation, and lathcr chose to endure some partial 
scandals and divisions, than to exclude the chns- 
tians of a future age from the liberty of varying 
their forms of ceclcsiastical government according 
to the changes of times and circumstances The 
scheme of policy, which, under their 'ipprobation, 
was adopted for the use of the first century, may be 
discovered from the practice of Jerusalem, of 
Ephesus, or of Corinth The societies which were 
instituted in the cities of the Roman empire, w ere 
united only by the tics of faith md chanty Indc- 
peudcncc and equality formed the basis of their 
internal constitution The want of discipline and 
human learning was supplied by the occasional 
assistance of the piophets,” vvho were called to that 
function w itliout distinction of age, of sex, or of 
natural abilities, and who, as often *is they felt the 
divine impulse, poured forth the effusions of the 
spirit in the assembly of the faithful But these 
extraordinary gifts were frequently abused or mis- 
applied by the prophetic teachers They displayed 
them at an improper season, presumptuously dis- 
turbed the service of the assembly, and by their 
pnde or mistaken zeal they introduced, particu- 
larly into the apostolic church of Corinth, a long 
and melancholy train of disorders p As the insti- 
tution of prophets became useless, and even perni- 
cious, their powers were withdiawn, and their office 
abolished The public functions of religion were 
solely intrusted to the established ministers of the 

m The aristncratical party in France, a^ well ns in Biiglmd lias 
strcnnoiisly maintained the dnine oruiii of bishops But the Ctl 
presuytew were impatient of a aunertor and tbcUomaii non 
lilT refuxeil to acknowledge an equal See Fra Paolo 

lustopy of the Christian hierarchy I lute, for the mo«t 
part folloned the learned ind candid Mosheira 

o For the prophets of the primitiie church «pc Mnshcim, Di^-s^rla 
tmn^ad Hist Lrcles nertincntoo tom ii p 132^208 

P Sec the epistles of at Paul, and of Cleincus, to the Corinthian* 
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church, the lisliops and the preslytei s , two appel- 
lations, which, in their first origin, appear to have 
distinguished the same office and the same order of 
persons The name of presbyter was expressive of 
their age, or rather of their gravity and wisdom 
The title of bishop denoted their inspection over the 
faith and manners of the Christians who were com- 
mitted to their pastoral care In proportion to the 
respective numbers of the faithful, a larger or 
smaller number of these episcopal preshytei s guided 
each infant congregation with equal authority, and 
with united counsels i 

looiitution of “ost perfect equality of 

dcnis'ofthc'roi* requires the directing hand 

ie„e of presby of a Superior magistrate , and the 
order of public deliberations soon in- 
troduces the office of a president, invested at least 
with the authority of collecting the sentiments, and 
of executing tlic resolutions, of the assembly A 
regard for the public tranquillity, which would so 
frequently have been interrupted by annual or by 
occasional elections, induced the primitive Chris- 
tians to constitute an honourable and perpetual 
magistracy, and to choose one of the wisest and 
most holy among their presbyters to execute, during 
his life, the duties of their ecclesiastical governor 
It was under these circumstance that the lofty title 
of Bishop began to raise itself above the humble 
appellation of presbyter , and while the latter re- 
mained the most natural distinction for the mem- 
bers of every Christian senate, the former was 
appropriated to the dignity of its new president ' 
The advantages of this episcopal form of govern- 
ment, which appears to have been introduced before 
the end of the first century,® were so obvious, and 
so important for the future greatness, as well as the 
present peace, of Christianity, that it was adopted 
without delay by all the societies which were 
already scattered over the empire, had acquired in 
a very early period the sanction of antiquity,* and 
is still revered by the most powerful churches, both 
of the cast and of the west, as a primitive and even 
as a divine establishment " It is needless to observe,’ 
that the pious and humble presbyters, who weie first 
dignified with the episcopal title, could not pos- 
sess, and would probably have rejected, the power 
and pomp which now encircles the tiara of the 
Roman pontiff, or the mitre of a German prelate 
But we may define, in a few words, the narrow 
limits of their original jurisdiction, which was 
chiefly of a spiritual, though in some instances of a 
temporal, nature * It consisted in the administra- 


tion of the sacraments and discipline of the church, 
the superintendency of religious ceremonies, which 
imperceptibly increased in number and variety, the 
consecration of ecclesiastical ministers, to whom, 
die bishop assigned their respective functions, the 
management of the public fond, and the determina- 
tion of all such differences as the faithful were un- 
willing to expose before the tribunal of an idola- 
trous judge These powers, during a short period, 
were exercised according to the advice of the pres- 
byten^I college, and with the consent and approba- 
tion of tliC assembly of chnstians The primitive 
bishops were considered only as the first of tlieir 
equals, and the honourable servants of a free people 
Whenever the episcopal chair became vacant by 
death, a new president was chosen among the pres- 
byters by the suffrage of the whole congregation, 
every member of which supposed himself invested 
with a sacred and sacerdotal character ^ 

Such was the mild and equal con- pronncial coun 
stitution by which the chnstians were 
governed more than an hundred years after the death 
of the apostles Every society formed within itself 
a separate and independent republic , and although 
the most distant of these little states maintained a 
mutual as well as friendly intercourse of letters and 
deputations, the chnstiao world was not yet con- 
nected by any supreme authonty or legislative 
assembly As the numbers of the faithful were 
gradually multiplied, they discov ered the advantages 
that might result from a closer union of their inter- 
est and designs Towards the end of the second 
century, the churches of Greece and Asia adopted 
the useful institutions of provincial synods, and they 
may justly be supposed to have borrowed the model 
of a representative council from the celebrated 
examples of their own country, the Amphictyons, 
the Achcean league, or the assemblies of the Ionian 
cities It was soon established as a custom and as 
a law, that the bishops of the independent churches 
should meet in the capital of the province at the 
stated periods of spring and autumn Their deliber- 
ations were assisted by the advice of a few distin- 
guished presbyters, and moderated by the presence 
of a listening multitude * Their decrees, which 
were styled canons, regulated every important con- 
troversy of faith and discipline , and it was natural 
to believe that a liberal effusion of the Hbly Spirit 
would be poured on the united assembly of the dele- 
gates of the chnstian people The institution of 
sjmods was so well suited to private ambition, and 
to public interest, that in the space of a few years 


q Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, 1 tu 

r See Jeromead Titum, c I anil Epistol 85 (in the Benedictine 
edition, lot ) and the elaborate apolocv of Blondel nm 
Hicronymi The ancient slSe, asT iFdeirZd bv 

bishop and presbyters of Alexandria, receives a rwnar&e M?firniatian 

from the patriarch Eiitychius (AnnaJ tom iTsai Vera Powefc 1 
whose testimony I know not how to reject in snite of nil Hi. . ' 

of the learned Aaraoii in his VmdicJ lttn«! ,mr? , ‘ 

• See the lotroduction to the Apocalvose Bislmns imiiM 
of angels, were already instituted in the wiencitiesVf Asa And'wt 
the epistle of Clemens (which is probably of as anment a dafel doel Jnt 
lead us to discoierany traces of ipiscopacyerther at (Lnnll. L 
t Nulla ecclesia erne ep.scopo,'lia8 Wn a fwt as «e 1 m a 
since the time of TertuHian and Irenmns ‘ 

» After we have passed the difficulties of the first century, we find 


the episcopal government universally established, till it was interrupted 
“J c ^nius of the Swiss and German reformers 

* See Mosheim in the first and second centuries Ignatius (ad 

SmyriMTOs, c V fee ) is fond of exalting the episcopal di.nita Le 
CIcrc (Hist Eccles p 5691 very bluntly censures his conduct 
fllosbciin, With a more cntital judgment, (p 161 ) suspects the nuntv 
even of the smaller epistles ' 

7 Noniie etlaici sacerdotessnmusl Tertullian, Exhort ad Castilat 
« T As the human heart is still the same, several of the observations 
vriiich Mr Hume lias made on Enthusiasm (Essays, aol i p 76 uuarlo 
edit) may lie applied even to real inspiration ^ 

* Acta Concil Cartha^ aniid Cyprian Edit Fell, p 158 This 

TOunciI wascoropowd of eighty jeven bishops from the provinces of 
Mauritania, Numidia, and Africa some presbyters and deacons assisted 
at the assembly , priesente plebismaximft parte ' I'sisieu 
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it was received lliroughout the wliolc empire 
Union of iiic regular correspondence was establisli- 

ciiiirch (jj between the provincial councils, 
wliicli mutually communicated and approved their 
respective proceedings , and the catholic church 
soon assumed the form, and acquired the strength, 
of a great federate c republic * 

Progress of cpn As the Icgislatiic authority of the 
copii authority particular churches was inscnsibl) 
superseded by the use of councils, the bishops ob- 
tained by their alliance a much larger share of 
executive and arbitrary power , and as soon as they 
were connected by a sense of their common interest, 
they were enabled to attack, with united vigour, 
the onginal nghts of their clergy and people The 
prelates of the third century impcrccptiblj changed 
the language of exhortation into that of command, 
scattered the seeds of future usurpations, and sup- 
plied, by scripture allcgoncs and declamatory rhe- 
toric, their deficiency of force and of reason They 
exalted the unity and power of the church, as it 
was rcpicscntcd in the episcopal office, of winch 
cvciy bishop enjoyed an equal and undivided por- 
tion Princes and magistrates, it was often repeat- 
ed, might boast an earthly claim to a transitory 
dominion it was the episcopal authority alone 
which was derived from the Deity, and extended 
itself over this and over another world The bishops 
wore the vicegerents of Chnst, the successors of the 
apostles, and the mystic substitutes of the high 
pnest of the Mosaic law Their exclusn c prn ilcge 
of conferring the sacerdotal character, imadcd the 
freedom both of clerical and of popular elections , 
and if, in the administration of the church, they 
still consulted the judgment of the presbyters, or 
the inclination of the people, they most carefully 
inculcated the ment of such a voluntary condescen- 
sion The bishops acknowledged the supreme 
authonty which resided in the assembly of their 
brethren , but in the government of his peculiar 
diocese, each of them exacted from hisyloc/i tlic 
same implicit obedience as if that favourite meta- 
phor had been literally just, and as if the shepherd 
had been of a more exalted nature than that of his 
sheep « This obedience, however, was not imposed 
vvithont some efforts on one side, and some resist- 
ance on the other The democratical part of the 
constitution was, in many places, very warmly sup- 
ported by the zealous or interested opposition of the 
infenor clergy But their patriotism received the 
Ignominious epithets of faction and schism , and the 
episcopal cause was indebted for its rapid progress 
to the labours of many active prelates, who, like 

a AguntiiT pnetcrea per Griccias illas, certia la loeis concilia &e 
TcrtuUian de Jrjuniia e 13 The African mentions it -is a recent and 
foreign institution The coalition of the Christian churches is very 
ably explained by Mosheim p 104— 170 

b Cyprian, in his admired treatise De Unitatc Ecctesiie, p 75— 
SO 

I We maj appeal to the whole tenor of Cyprian s conduct of his 
''ootriiic and of Viis epistles Le Clcrc in a short life of Cyprian 
(Biblintheqiie UniverseUe tom xii p 207—378 ) has laid him open 
"'■jh urcat freedom and accnraci 

II I J*“''otiis, relicissimiis 8wC whom the bishop of Carthage ex 
jirlkil from his church and trom Africa Were not the most detestable 
iiiunstirs of Mickiduess the zeal ol Cyprian must occasioiiall) hate 


Cyprian of Carthage, could reconcile the arts of the 
most ambitions statesman with the Christian virtues 
w'hich seem adapted to the character of a saint and 
martyr * 

The same causes which at first had „ , 

Pro eminence of 

dcstro} ed the cqiinlity of the preshy-* the metropolitan 
tors, introduced among the bishops a 
pre-eminence of rank, and from thence a superiority 
of jurisdiction As often as in the spring and au- 

tumn they met in provincial synod, llic dificrcncc 
of personal merit and reputation w as very sensibly 
felt among the members of the assembly, and the 
multitude was governed by the wisdom and elo- 
quence of the few But the order of public pro- 
ceedings required a more regular and less invidi- 
ous distinction , the ofiicc of perpetual presidents 
in the councils of each province, was conferred on 
the bishops of the pnncipalcity, and these aspiring 
prelates, vvho soon acquired the lofty titles of me- 
tropolitans and primates, secretly prepared tlicm- 
selvcs to usurp over their episcopal brethren the 
same authonty which tlic bishops had so lately as- 
sumed above the college of presbyters" Nor was 
it long before an emulation of prc-cmincncc and 
power prevailed among the metropolitans them- 
sclv cs, each of them aifccting to display, in the most 
pompous terms, the temporal honours and advan- 
tages of the city over which he presided, the num- 
bers and opulence of the Christians, who were 
subject to their pastoral care , the saints and mar- 
tyrs who bad arisen among them, and the purity 
with winch they preserved the tradition of the fiitli, 
as it bad been transmitted tlirougb a senes of 
orthodox bishops from the apostle or the apostolic 
disciple, to whom flic foundation of their cburcli 
was ascribed f From every cause either of a civil 
or of an ecclesiastical nature, it was 'easy to foresee 
that Borne must enjoy the respect, and would soon 
claim the obedience, of the provinces The society 
of the faithful boro a just proportion Ambition of tiic 
to the capital of the empire , and the pontiff 
I Roman church was the greatest, the most numer- 
ous, and, in regard to the west, the most ancient of 
all the clinstian establishments, many of whirb had 
received their religion from the pions labours of her 
missionancs Instead of one apostolic founder, the 
utmost boast of Antioch, of Ephesus, or of Connth, 
tlie banks of tlio Tybcr were supposed to have been 
bononred with the preaching and martyrdom of the 
two most eminent among the apostles ,s and the 
bishops of Romo very prudently claimed the in- 
heritance of whatsoever prerogatives wore attnbuted 
either to the person or to the ofiicc of St Peter *' 

pre\nilcd o^cr bis ^craeit) For a very jQst account of these obscure 
quarrels see Mosheim p 497--512. 

4. Mosheim p 2C9|574 Dupin Antique llrc1c« Disciplin n 10 20 
f Tcrtullian, in a distinct trcitiw, has pleaded D{;ainst the lieretics 
the risht of prescription, as it was held b\ the apostolic churches 
p 1 he )ournc> ol ht Peter to Rome is mentioned by most of the 
ancients (seerii&cbtus n 2o) ra*iiiitoined by *iU the ntholie*, allowed 
^ some protestants (sec Peirsou and Dodnell de Success. Episcop 
Roman ) but Ins been vigorously attached ^piiiheim (Miscelhiiet 
oTcra 111 3 ) According to father Harduuin the monks of the thir 
teenth century, who composed the ASneid represented St Peter under 
the allcgoncil character of the Trqian hero 
h It IS III French only, that the famous allusion to St Peter's name is 
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Tlic bisliops of Ital} utid of tlio provinces ere dis- 
posed to allow them a primacy of order and associ- 
ation (such was their very accurate expression) itt 
the chnslmn aristocracy.* But the power of a 
monarch was rejected with abhorrence, and the 
aspiring genius of Rome expcricneed from the na- 
tions of Asia and Africa, a more vigorous resistance 
to her spiritual, than she had formerly done to her 
temporal, dominion Tlio patriotic Cjprian, W'lio 
ruled with the most absolute sway tlie church of 
Carthage and the proMiicial sjnods, opposed with 
resolution and success the ambition of the Roman 
pontiff, artfullj conncttcd his own cause with that 
of the eastern bishops, and, like Hannibal, sought 
out new allies in the heart of Asia *' If this Punic 
war was earned on without any effusion of blood. 
It w-as ow ing much less to the moderation than to 
the weakness of the contending prelates Invec- 
tives and cxcominunications were t/icu onlj wea- 
pons , and these, during the progress of the whole 
controversy, thej hurled against each other with 
equal fury and devotion The hard necessity of 
censuring either a pope, or a saint and martyr, dis- 
tresses the modern catholics, whenever they arc 
obliged to relate the particulars of a dispute, in 
which the champions of religion indulged such 
passions as seem much more adapted to the senate 
or to the camp.' 

laitjandeicrCT of the ccclcsiastical ! 

authority gave birth to the memorable 
distinction of the laitj and of the clergy, which 
had been unknown to tlic Greeks and Romans 
The former of these appellations comprehended the 
bodj of the chnstian people , the latter, according 
to the signification of the word, was appropriated 
to the chosen portion that had been set apart for 
the service of religion , a celebrated order of men 
which has furnished the most important, though 
not always the most cdifjing, subjects for modern 
history Their mutual hostilities sometimes dis- 
turbed the peace of the infant church, but their 
zeal and activitj were united in the common cause, 
and the love of power, whieli (under the most artful 
disguises) could insinuate itself into the breasts of 
bishops and martyrs, animated them to increase the 
number of their subjects, and to enlarge the limits 
of the Christian empire Tlicj were destitute of 
any temporal force, and they were for a long time 
discouraged and oppressed, rather than assisted. 


by the tivil magistrate , but tlicy had acquired, and 
they employed within their own society, the two 
most clTicacious instruments of government, rewards 
and punishments , the former derived from the pious 
liberality, the latter from the devout apprehensions, 
of the faithful 

I The community of goods, which , 
had so agreeably amused the imagin- venue of tiic 
ation of Plato," and which subsisted 
in some degree among the austere sect of the Es- 
scnians," was adopted for a short time in the primi- 
tive church The fervour of the first proselytes 
prompted them to sell those worldly possessions, 
wliieli they despised, to lay the price of them at 
the feet of the apostles, and to content themselves 
with receiving an equal share out of the general 
distribution p The progress of the chnstian reli- 
gion relaxed and gradually abolished this generous 
institution, which, in hands less pure than those of 
the apostles, would too soon have been corrupted 
and abused by the returning selfishness of human 
nature, and the eonverts who cnibraecd the new 
religion were permitted to retain tho possession of 
their patrimony, to receive legacies and inlient- 
anccs, and to increase their separate property by 
all the lawful means of trade and industry Instead 
of an absolute sacrifice, a moderate proportion was 
accepted by the ministers of tlic gospel, and in 
their weekly or monthly asscmblic", every believer, 
according to the exigency of the occasion, and the 
measure of Ins wealth and piety, presented Ins vo- 
luntaiy' offering for the use of the common fund i 
Nothing, however inconsiderable, was refused, 
but It was diligently inculcated, that, in tlic article 
of tithes, the Mosaic law was still of divine obli- 
gation , and that since the Jews, under a less per- 
fect diseipliiic, had been commanded to pay a tenth 
part of all that they possessed, it would become the 
disciples of Chnst to distinguish themselves by 
a superior degree of liberality,' and to acquire 
some merit by resigning a superfluous treasure, 
which must so soon be annihilated with the world 
Itself* It IS almost unncccssaiy to observe, that 
the rev enue of each particular church, which was 
of so uncertain and fluctuating a nature, must have 
varied with the poverty or the opulence of the 
faithful, as they were dispersed in obscure villages, 
or collected in the great cities of the empire In 
tlic time of the emperor Deems, it w'as the opinion 
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D JoMnh Antiquilat rviii 2 Pliilo, deVit Contcmplatii 
p bro the Acts of the Aportles, c 2, 4, S with Grotiiis’g Commentary 
IHMIicim, III a particular flisccrtatioii, attacks the common opinion 
with tcr\ inconclusive arguments 

Justin Martyr, Apolog Alajor, c 89 Tcrtullnn, Apolog c 


T IrcniLiK id lilacs. I iv c 27, 31 Oriccn in Num Horn ii 
Cyprian de l/nitat Eccics Constilut Apostol 1 ii c 31 35 witlitlu. 
ooles of Cotcicrius The Constitutions introduce tins diiinc precept 
“'•a'aring (hat priests arc is much aboic kings, ns the soul is iboie’ 
the body Among the tithable articles, they enumerate corn, wine oil 
and wool On this interesting subject, consult Prideau Vs Hisiorv of 
Paolo dcllcmateric nencficiarie , two writers of a 
very diffc rent chiractcr 

• The same opinion which prevailed about the year one thousand 
'as productive of the same effects Most of the domtions cipresi 
Uieir motive, ippropinquante mundi fine • See Moslieim s Ge icral 
History of the Church, vol , p 457 tok-ihi 
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of the magistrates, that the ehnstians of Rome 
Mere possessed of very considerable wealth , that 
1 cssels of gold and silver were used in their reli- 
gions worship, and that many among their prose- 
lytes had sold their lands and houses to increase 
the public riches of the sect, at the expense, in- 
deed, of their unfortunate children, who found 
themselves beggars, because their parents had been 
saints * We should listen with distrust to the sus- 
picions of strangers and enemies on this occasion, 
however, they receive a very specious and probable 
colour from the two following circumstances, the 
only ones that have reached our knowledge, which 
define any precise sums, or convey any distinct 
idea Almost at the same period, the bishop of 
Carthage, from a society less opulent than that of 
Rome, collected an hundred thousand sesterces, 
(above eight hundred and fifty ponnda sterling,) on 
a sudden call of chanty to redeem the brethren of 
Nnmidia, who had been carried away captives hy 
the barbanans of the desert " About an hundred 
years before the reign of Deems, the Roman church 
had received, in a single donation, the sum of two 
hundred thousand sesterces from a stranger of Pon- 
tns, who proposed to fix his residence in the 
capital These oblations, for the most part, were 
made in money , nor was the society of ehnstians 
cither desirous or capable of acquiring, to any con- 
siderable degree, tlie incumbrauce of landed pro- 
perty. It had been provided by several laws, which 
were enacted with the same design as our statutes 
of mortmain, that no real estates should be given 
or bequeathed to any corporate body, without either 
a special pnvnlcge or a particular dispensation 
from the emperor or from the senate , > who were 
seldom disposed to grant them in favour of a sect, 
at first the object of their contempt, and at last of 
their fears and jealousy A transaction however 
IS related under the reign of Alexander Severus, 
which discovers that the restraint was sometimes 
eluded or suspended, and that the ehnstians were 
permitted to claim and to possess lands within the 
limits of Rome itself * The progress of chnstianity, 
and tiic civil confusion of the empire, contnbuted 
to relax the seventy of the laws, and before the 
close of the third century many considerable estates 
were bestowed on the opulent churches of Rome, 
Milan, Carthage, Antioch, Alexandria, and the 
other great cities of Italy and the provinces 

t Tam lummacura est fratribus 
srnno Ie5tatur loqaiix,) 

Ofierre, fundis Tenditi*, 

^tcrtionim inillia 
Addieta avoram pnedia 
Fadis aab aiictionibm 
^uecc<«or exheres Remit 
Sanctis CRcns parcntibus 
Hire orculantur aliditis 
Ixcicsiariim in anRiill* 

1 1 anmma nietas crrdilur 
Nudare dufcca liberos 

Pnirfeol repi Ifymn 2. 

Tin- subsequent randuct of the deacon Laurence only proves hosr 
***" **" of the srraUh of the Roman ctiurch , rt was un 

UrnWHily very corradcrabic but Ira Paolo (c 3) apprsri to cxaR. 

sslien Ik supposes, tlut the sueceswim of Comraodus srere uived 
In pvfs^te tlie clirutians bv tlwir owo avance or that of tlievr pne 
• I '•rarfects. ‘ 


The bishop was the natural steward Distribution of 
of the church , tlie public stock was revenue, 
intrusted to his care without account or control , 
the presbyters were confined to their spiritual func- 
tions, and the more dependent order of deacons was 
solely' employed in the management and distribution 
of the ecclesiastical revenue* If we may give 
credit to the vehement declamations of Cyprian, 
there were too many among his African brethren, 
who, in the execution of their charge, violated every 
precept, not only of evangelic perfection, but even 
of moral virtue By some of these unfaithful 
stewards the riches of the church were lavished in 
sensual pleasures, by others they were perverted to 
tlie purposes of private gain,of fraudulent purchases, 
and of rapacious usury i> But as long as the con- 
tnhutions of the chnstian people were free and 
unconstrained, the abuse of their confidence could 
not be very frequent, and the general uses to which 
their liberality was applied, reflected honour on the 
religions society A decent portion was reserved 
for the maintenance of the bishop and bis clergy , a 
sufficient sum was allotted for the expenses of the 
public worship, of which the feasts of love, the 
agapa, as they were called, constituted a very pleas- 
ing part The whole remainder was the sacred 
patrimony of the poor According to the discretion 
of the bishop, it was distnbuted to support widows 
and orphans, the lame, the sick, and the aged of the 
community , to comfort strangers and pilgrims, and 
to alleviate the misfortunes of pnsoners and cap- 
tives, more especially when their sufferings had 
been occasioned hy their firm attachment to the 
cause of religion * Agencrous intercourseof charity 
united the most distant 'provinces, and the smaller 
congregations were cheerfully assisted by the alms 
of their more opulent brethren ^ Such an institu- 
tion, which paid less regard to the merit than to the 
distress of the object, very materially conduced to 
the progress of Christianity The pagans, who 
were actuated hy a sense of humanity, while they 
derided the doctrines, acknowledged the benevo- 
lence, of the new sect ‘ The prospect of immediate 
relief and of future protection allured into its hos- 
pitable bosom many of those unhappy persons whom 
the neglect of the world w'ould have abandoned to 
the miseries of want, of sickness, and of old age 
There is some reason likewise to believe, that great 
numbers of infants, who, according to the inhuman 

n Cyiinan Cpistol m 
z Tertullian de PrtEscriptione, e 2(i 

> Viorletun gave a nseripl, which I* only a declantion of the old 
law ' CollegiuiUi si nullo speciali priviIeRio snbnixum sit, hairedita 
lem capere non poise dubium non e«t ’ Fra Paolo (c 4 ) thinks that 
thes» regulation' bad been miirli oegleried since the reign of Valerian 
z Hist August p 131, llie ground had been public andwa'iioiv 
disputed between the iflciet) of ehnstians, and that of butchers 
a Cnnstitut Apoitol ii 3S 

b Cj prim do Laptis, p 8D Epistot 65 The clnrte is cohfirmed 
by the 19th and SOih canon of tiie coiincii of IlIiberiSL 
' 5“ apologies of Jii'tin, Tertullian, (ec 

4 The wealth and liberality of the Romans to their mo«t riislant 
brethren is gratefully celebrated bv Hioiivsiu'of Carintli, ap Euseb 
I IV c 23 

• ^ Lucian in Peresg'in Julian (Epist 49 ) seems mortified, that 
the Christian chant} maintains not only Ihcir oven, but likewt<e the 
nntben poor 
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practice of tlic times Imd been exposed by their 
parents, were frequently resened from death, bap- 
tized, educated, and maintained by the piety of the 
chnstians, and at the expense of the public trea- 
sure ^ 

Exfommun. It IS the undoubted nght of cx Cry 

cation society to exclude from its communion 
and benefits such among its members as reject or 
Molate those regulations nhicli haxc been estab- 
lished by general consent In the exercise of this 
power, the censures of the chnstian church were 
chicfiy directed against scandalous sinners, and 
particularly those who were guilty of murder, of 
fraud, or of incontinence , against the anthors, or 
the followers, of any heretical opinions which had 
been condemned by the judgment of the episcopal 
order, and against those unhappy persons, who, 
whether from choice or from compulsion, had pol- 
luted thcmschcs after their baptism by any act of 
idolatrous worship The consequences of excom- 
munication were of a temporal as well as a spiritual 
nature The chnstian against whom it was pro- 
nounced, was depnved of any part in the oblations 
of the faithful. The tics both of religious and of 
prnatc friendship were dissohcd he found him- 
self a profane object of abhorrence to the persons 
whom he the most esteemed, or by whom he had 
been the most tenderly bcloscd , and as far as an 
expulsion from a respectable society could imprint 
on his character a mark of disgrace, he was shunned 
or suspected by tlic generality of mankind. The 
situation of these unfortunate exiles was in itself 
very painful and mclanrlioly , but, as it usually 
happens, their apprehensions far exceeded their 
sniTcrings The benefits of the chnstnn communion 
were those of eternal life, nor could they erase from 
their minds the aw ful opinion, that to those eccle- 
siastical governors by whom they were condemned, 
the Deity had committed the keys of hell and of 
paradise The heretics, indeed, who might be sup- 
ported by the consciousness of their intentions, and 
by the ilattcnng hope that they alone had discovered 
the true path of salvation, endeavoured to regain, 
in their separate assemblies, those comforts, tem- 
poral as well as spiritual, which they no longer 
derived from the great society of chnstians But 
almost all those who had reluctantly yielded to 
the power of vice or idolatry, were sensible of 
their fallen condition, and anxiously desirous of 
being restored to the benefits of the chnstian com- 
munion 

With regard to the treatment of these penitents, 
two opposite opinions, the one of justice, the other 
of mercy, div idcd the pnmitiv e church The more 
ngid and inilexiblo casuists refused them for ever. 


and without exception, the meanest place in the 
holy community', which they had disgraced or de- 
serted, and leaving them to the remorse of a guilty' 
conscience, indulged them only' with a faint ray of 
hope, that the contrition of their life and death 
might possibly be accepted by the Supreme Being v 
A milder sentiment was embraced in practice as 
well as in tlieoiy, by the purest and most respecta- 
ble of the Christian churches ** The gates of recon- 
ciliation and of heaven were seldom shut against 
the returning penitent, but a severe and solemn 
form of discipline was instituted, which, while it 
scrv ed to expiate his crime, might powerfully deter 
the spectators from the imitation of bis example 
Humbled by a public confession, 
emaciated by fasting, and clothed in ” 
sackcloth, the penitent lay prostrate at the door of 
the assembly, imploring with tears the pardon of 
his oOcnccs, and soliciting the prayers of the faith- 
ful* If the fault was of a veiy heinous nature, 

. whole years of penance were esteemed an inade- 
' quatc satisfaction to the divine justice , and it was 
always by slow and painful gradations that the sin- 
ner, the heretic, or the apostate, was rc-admitted 
into the bosom of the church A sentence of per- 
petual excommunication was, however, reserved for 
some crimes of an extraordinary magnitude, and 
particularly for the inexcusable relapses of those 
penitents who had already cxpencnccd and abused 
the clemency of their ecclesiastical superiors Ac- 
cording to the circumstances or tlie number of the 
guilty, the exercise of the chnstian discipline was 
varied by the discretion of the bishops The coun- 
cils of Ancyra and Illibcris were held about the 
same time, the one in Galatia, the other in Spam , 
but their respective canons, which are still extant, 
seem to breathe a very diflcrcnt spirit. The Gala- 
tian, who after his baptism had repeatedly sacn- 
ficed to idols, might obtain his pardon by a penance 
of seven years, and if he had seduced others to imi- 
tate his example, only' three y cars more were added 
to the term of his exile But the unhappy Spaniard, 
who bad committed the same oficnce, was depnved 
of the hope of reconciliation, even in the article of 
death , and his idolatry' was placed at the head of 
a list of seventeen other enmes, against which a 
sentence no less terrible was pronounced Among 
these we may distinguish the inexpiable guilt of 
calumniating a bishop, a presbyter, or even a 
deacon ^ 

The well-tempered mixture of libe- aiimii> of 
rality and rigour, thcjudicious dispen- cpwopai govern, 
sation of rewards and punishments, 
according to the maxims of policy as well as justice, 
constituted the human strength of the church The 


f Such, *t lenrt, liM been tlie laudable conduci of more model 
mioiniiaric*, under the aime circiim^Uncei Above Hirer thoiiFar 
new bom infaiiU are annuM } extH«d in Hie alrcetaof Pekin b. 

*»»Reeherchea*urle, Chine 


b Dinnjsiuaop Eueeb iv S3. Cyprian de Lapois. 

I CaveV Primitiie Christianity, part iii c 5 The admirers of 
antiquity resret the lass of tins puhhc penance 
k See in Diipin Bibhotheqiie Eccleviastiqae tom ii p 304—313 a 
short but rational exposition of the canons of those councils, which 
were a<sembled in the fint moments of tranquillity, after the pcraecii. 
tion of Diocletian This pencciition had been tnurh less severely felt 
ID Spam than in Galatia a diflcrencc which may, in some measure 
account for the contrast of their reflations ' 
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bishops, ■whose paternal care cvtended itself to the 
go\ eminent of both worlds, were sensible of the 
importance of these prcrogati\cs, and covering their 
ambition with the fair pretence of the love of order, 
they were jealous of any rival in the exercise of a 
discipline so necessary to prevent the desertion of 
those troops which had enlisted themselves under 
the banner of the cross, and whose numbers every 
day became more considerable From the impe- 
rious declamations of Cypnan, we should naturally 
conclude, that the doctrines of cxcommunit ation 
and penance formed the most essential part of re- 
ligion , and that it was much less dangerous for the 
disciples of Christ to neglect the observance of the 
moral duties, than to despise the censures and 
authority of their bishops Sometimes we might 
imagine that we were listening to the voice of 
Moses, when he commanded the earth to open, and 
to swallow up, in consuming flames, tlie rebellions 
race which refused obedience to the priesthood of 
Aaron , and we should sometimes suppose that we 
heard a Roman consul asserting the majesty of the 
republic, and declaring his inflexible resolution to 
enforce the rigour of the laws “ If such irregu- 
larities are sufiered with impunity, (it is thus that 
the bishop of Carthago eludes the lenity of his col- 
league,) if such irrcgulanties arc sullercd, there is 
an end of episcopal vtgom an end of the sub- 
lime and divine power of governing the church, an 
end of Christianity itself ” Cypnan had renounced 
those temporal honours, which it is probable he 
would never have obtained , but the acquisition of 
such absolute command over the consciences and 
understanding of a congregation, however obscure 
or despised by the world, is more truly grateful to 
the pnde of the human heart, than the possession 
of the most despotic power, imposed by arms and 
conquest on a reluctant people 
„ , , , In the course of this important, 

of the St e though perhaps tedious, inquiry', I have 

lauses. attempted to display the <secondary 

causes which so eflicaciously assisted the truth of 
the Christian religion If among these causes we 
have discovered any artificial ornaments, any acci- 
dental circumstances, or any mixture of error and 
passion, it cannot appear surpnsing that mankind 
should be the most sensibly affected by such motives 
as were suited to their imperfect nature It was by 
the aid of these causes, exclusive zeal, the immedi- 
ate expectation of another world, the claim of 
miracles, the practice of rigid virtue, and the con- 
stitution of the primitive church, that Christianity 
spread itself with so much success in the Roman 
empire To the first of these the Christians were 
indebted for their invincible valour, which disdained 
to capitulate with the enemy whom they were re- 
solved to vanquish The three succeeding causes 

1 l^prnn, Epist CD 

m Tlie arts, tiie manners, and the v ices of the priests of the Syrian 
Lndflcss are very humorously described by Apnieiu*, In the ciLbth 
bouknf his Metamorphoses a r , b 

I. '1 Asnrch was of this nature, and it is frequently men 

11 meu 111 Aristides, the in criptions^ &c It was annual and cfccliTe 


supplied their valour with the most formidable anus 
The last of these causes united their courage, direct- 
ed their arms, and gave their efibrts that irresistible 
weight, which even a small band of well-trained 
and intrepid volunteers has so often possessed over 
an undisciplined multitude, ignorant of the subject, 
and careless of the event of the war In the v arious 
religions of polytheism, some wander- weakness of 
mg fanatics of Egypt and Syria, who po'jti*®'*™ 
addressed themselves to the credulous superstition 
of the populace, were perhaps the order of priests" 
that denved their whole support and credit from 
their sacerdotal profession, and were very deeply 
aflcctcd by a personal concern for the safety or 
prosperity of their tutelar deities The ministers of 
polytheism, both in Rome and in the provinces, 
were, for the most part, men of a noble birth, and of 
an afliuent fortune, who received as an honourable 
distinction the care of a celebrated temple, or of a 
public sacrifice, exhibited, very frequently at their 
own expense, the sacred games,” and with cold 
ludiirrrcncc performed the ancient ntes, according 
to the laws and fashion of their country As they 
were engaged in the ordinary occupations of life, 
their zeal and devotion were seldom animated by a 
sense of interest, or by the habits of an ecclesiastical 
character Confined to their respective temples and 
cities, they remained without any connexion of dis- 
cipline or government, and whilst they acknow- 
ledged the Supreme jurisdiction of the senate, of the 
college of pontifls, and of the emperor, those civil 
magistrates contented themselves with the easy task 
of maintaining, in peace and dignity, the general 
worship of mankind AVc have already seen how 
various, how loose, and how uncertain were the 
religious sentiments of polytheists They were 
abandoned, almost without control, to the natural 
workings of a superstitious fancy The accidental 
circumstances of their life and situation determined 
the object as well as the degree of their devotion, 
and ns long as their adoration was successively 
prostituted to a thousand deities, it w as scarcely 
possible that thur hearts could be susceptible of a 
very sincere or lively passion for any of tlicm 
When Christianity appeared in the 
world, even these faint and imperfect of tiie pagan 
impressions had lost much of their b^ourabTc to 
onginal power Human reason, which u*e“ewrtiigion, 
by Its unassisted strength is incapable of perceiving 
the mysteries of faith, had already obtained an easy 
tnumph over the folly of paganism, and when 
Tertnllian or Lactantius employ their labours in 
exposing its falsehood and extravagance, tliey arc 
obliged to transenbe the eloquence of Cicero or tlie 
wit of Lucian The contagion of these sceptical 
writings had been diffused far beyond the number 
of their readers The fashion of incredulity was 

None hut the vainest citizens could desire the honour, none but the 
most weallliy could support tlie expense See iti the Patres Apostol 
tom 11 p 200 witli how much indifference Pliilm the Asiarch ron 
ducted him^lf m the martyrdom of Pohearp There were Jikcwisc 
Bithynnrehs, L>ciarclis 
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communicated from the plulosophct' to the man of 
pleasure or biisincs';, from tin. noble to the plebeian, 
and from tlie master to the menial slave Mho waited 
at his table, and who eagerly listened to the freedom 
of his Lonvcrsatioii On public occasions the philo- 
sophic part of mankind affected to treat with respect 
and dcccnc] the religious institutions of their coun- 
try , but their secret contempt penetrated through 
Uic thm and awkward disguise, and even the people, 
when they discoi cred that their deities w ere rejected 
and derided bj those uhose rank or understanding 
thej Mere accustomed to reicrcncc, Merc filled Mitb 
doubts and apprehensions concerning the truth of 
those doctrines, to mIiicIi they had yielded the most 
implicit belief The decline of ancient prejudice 
exposed a very numerous portion of human kind to 
the danger of a painful and comfortless situation 
A state of scepticism and suspense may' amuse a 
fcM inqinsitnc minds Rut the practice of super- 
stition IS so congenial to the multitude, that if they 
arc forcibly awakened, they still regret the loss of 
their pleasing msioii Their lo>c of the mancllous 
and supernatural, their curiosity Mitli regard to 
future events, and their strong propensity to extend 
their hopes and fears bey ond the limits of the v isiblo 
Morld, Mere the principal causes which favoured 
the establishment of polytheism So urgent on the 
vulgar IS the necessity of believing, that the fall of 
any system of mythology will most probably bo 
succeeded by the introduction of some other mode 
of superstition Some deities of a more recent and 
fashionable cast might soon hive occupied the 
deserted temples of Jupiter and Apollo, if, in the 
decisive moment, the wisdom of Providence had not 
interposed a genuine revelation, fitted to inspire the 1 
most rational esteem and conviction, whilst, at the 
same time, it was adorned with all tliat could attract 
the curiosity, the wonder, and the veneration of the 
people In their actual disposition, as many were 
almost disengaged from their artificial prejudices, 
but equally susceptible and desirous of a devout 
attachment, an object much less deserving would 
have been sufficient to fill the vacant place in their 
hearts, and to gratify the uncertain eagerness of 
their passions Those who ire inclined to pursue 
this reflection, instead of viewing with astonishment 
the rapid progress of Christianity, will perhaps be 
surprised that its success was not still more rapid 
.iiid still more universal 

"cc wid !.'1„ ol'sen-cd, with truth as 

of iiic Homan " cll as propriety , that the conquests of 
empire prepared and facilitated llioso 

of chnstianity In the second chapter of this w ork 
we have attempted to explain in w hat manner the 
most Cl vihaed prov inccs of Europe, Asm, and Africa, 
were united under the dominion of one sovereign 
and gradually connected by the most intimate 


O The modern ctiUcs arc nol disposed to hehei-e Kli,t ii,- r 
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tics of laws, of inauncis, and of language The 
Jews of Palestine, who had fondly expected a 
temporal deliverer, gave so cold a icccption to the 
miracles of the divine Prophet, that it was found 
unnecessary to publish, or at least to preserve, any 
Hebrew gospel ® The authentic histones of the 
actious of Christ were composed in the Greek lan- 
guage, at a considerable distance from Jerusalem, 

I and after the Gentile converts were grown extremely 
I numerous <* As soon as those histones were trans- 
lated into the Latin tongue, they were perfectly 
intelligible to all the subjects of Rome, excepting 
only to the peasants of Syria and Egypt, for whose 
benefit particular v crsions were aftcrw ards made 
The public highways, winch had been constructed 
for the use of the legions, opened an easy passage 
for the chnstian missionaries from Damascus to 
Corinth, and from Italy to the extremity of Spain 
or Bntain , nor did those spiritual conquerors en- 
counter any of the obstacles which usually retard or 
prevent the introduction of a foreign religion into a 
distant country There is the strongest reason to 
believe, lliat before the reigns of Diocletian and 
Constantine, the faith of Christ had been preached 
in every province, and in all the great cities of the 
empire, but the foundations of the „ . 

liistoncsil 

sexeral congregations, the numbers of of ihcpro^rc^is 
the faithful who composed tlicm, and 
their proportion to the unbelieving multitude, aic 
now buried in obscurity, or disguised by fiction and 
declamation Such impcrftot circumstances, how- 
ever, as have leached oui knowledge concerning 
tlic incrcabc of the Christian name in Asia and 
Greece, in Egypt, in Italy, and in the west, we shall 
now proceed to relate, wjtliout neglecting the real 
or imaginary acquisitions which lay beyond the 
frontiers of the Roman empire 
The ncli prov inccs tlint extend from ^ 
the Euphrates to tlic Ionian sea, were ' ^ 
the pnncipal theatre on which the apostle of the 
gentiles displayed liis zeal and piety The seeds of 
the gospel, which he had scattered in a fertile soil, 
were diligently cuUivatcd by his disciples , and it 
should seem that, during the two first centuries, 
the most considcrahlc hody of Christians was con- 
tained within those limits Among the societies 
which were instituted in Syria, none were more 
ancient or more illustrious than those of Damascus, 
of Berea or AIcpjio, and of Antioch The prophetic 
introduction of the Apocalypse has described and 
immortalized the seven churches of Asia , Ephesus, 
Smynia, Pergamus, Thyatira,'' Sardes, Laodicca, 
and Philadelphia, and their colonics were soon 
ditTuscd over that populous country In a vciy 
early period, the islands of Cyprus and Crete, the 
provinces of Thrace and Macedonia, gave a favour- 
able reception to the new religion , and chnstian 


"•idrn, Aiitinch, Ronir, md I rficstis Stc Mill ProlcRomcnnid Nov 
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nt-ssof the Aminlyiiso, htcuist the church of rhjnliriMis ii„t yet 
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republics v ere soon founded in the cities of Conntbi 
of Sparta, and of Athens The antiquity of the 
Greek and Asiatic churches allowed a sufficient 
space of time for their increase and multiplication, 
and c\cn the swarms of Gnostics and other heretics 
serve to display the flounsliing condition of the 
orthodox church, since the appellation of heretics 
has always been applied to tlie less numerous parly 
To these domestic testimonies we may add the con- 
fession, the complaints, and the apprehensions of the 
gentiles themselv es From the w ritings of Lucian, 
a philosopher who had studied mankind, and who 
dcscriliLs their manners in the most livelj colours, 
we ma} Icam, that, under the reign of Gommodus, 
his native country of Pontus was filled with Epicu- 
reans and Christians ' Within fourscore years after 
tiic death of Christ,' the humane Pliny laments the 
magnitude of the evil which he vainly attempted 
to eradicate In his very curious epistle to the 
emperor Trajan, he affirms, that the temples were 
almost deserted, that tlic sacred victims scarcely 
found anj purchasers, and that the superstition had 
not only infected the cities, hut had even spread 
Itself into the villages and the open countiy of 
Pontus and Bithjmia “ 

The church of Without dcscendmg into a minute 
Antiorh scrutiny of the expressions, or of the 
motives, of those writers who either celebrate or 
lament the progress of Christianity in the east, it 
may in general he observed, tliat none of them have 
left us any grounds from whence a just estimate 
might be formed of the real numbers of the faithful 
in those provinces One circumstance, however, 
has been fortunately preserved, which seems to 
cast a more distinct light on this obscure but inter- 
esting subject Under the reign of Theodosius, 
after Christianity had enjoyed, during more tlian 
sixty years, the sunshine of impcnal favour, the 
ancient and illustrious church of Antioch consisted 
of one hundred thousand persons, three thousand 
of whom were supported out of the public obla- 
tions ' The splendour and dignity of the queen of 
the cast, the acknowledged populousness of Gassa- 
rca, Sclcucia, and Alexandria, and the destruction 
of tw 0 hundred and fifty thousand souls in the earth- 
quake which afflicted Antioch under the elder 
Tustin,r arc so many convincing proofs that the 
whole number of its inhabitants was not less than 
half a million, and that the chnstians, however 
multiplied by zeal and power, did not exceed a 

tliflictitt} b\ ini!:eniaii<1jr «ujiponnp:, U»t St Jolm vrote in the spint 
«r prnpliec} bee Abaiizit tlisenurs >ur I Apocaljj^ 

r riie epitlln of I;,nattuf and Dionyeiiis (ap £ii5cb ir S3.} point 
out many rliurche^ in Aaii and Greece. That of Athens seems to have 
lietn one of the least floiirisbintr 

• I ncian in Alrxandro c SS Christianit), liowever must hare 
l<«Ti very nneqnall} dilTiised over Ponlus since in the middle of the 
third nntiiry there nere no more than seventeen believers in the ex 
irniivF dinct«e of Neo Cn «area ^ H de Tilirmont Memnirca 
J eeltsiavt tom iv p 075 fmm Basil and Gregory of who were 
IhemviUes luitires of Cappadocia 

• Amidini. to tlie ancients Jrsns Clirist sufilred under the consul 
etiipof tlie two remini) m the aeir QD of our prevent acra, Plinj was 

'll!" Hith) ofa (arrordinn to Paei) in the tear 1 10 

" *'• 1 pi I X 07 

• Ojn-ra lom vii p CSS 810 

1" V*''’’ P He draws the same concluMon with 

"‘-•‘rd t" the p.tpuloi«uei<i of Anliocli. 


fiftli part of that great city How different a pro- 
portion must we adopt when we compare the perse- 
cuted with the triumphant church, the west w ith the 
East, remote villages with populous towms, and 
countries recently converted to the faith, with the 
place where the bcliev ers first received the appella- 
tion of Chnstians ' It must not, however, be dissem- 
bled, that, in another passage, Chrysostom, to whom 
we are indebted for this useful information, com- 
putes the multitude of the faithful as even supenor 
to that of the Jews and pagans ' But the solution 
of this apparent difficulty is easy and obvious The 
eloquent preacher draws a parallel between tlie 
civil and the ecclesiastical constitution of Antioch , 
between the list of chnstians who had acquired 
heaven by baptism, and the list of citizens who had 
a nght to share the public liberality Slaves, 
strangers, and infants w'ere comprised in the former, 
tliey were excluded from the latter 
The extensive commerce of Alexan- Egypt 
dna, and its proximity to Palestine, 
gave an easy entrance to the new religion It was 
at first embraced by great numbers of the Thera- 
peutas, or Essenians of tlie lake Mareotis, a Jewish 
sect which had abated much of its rev erence for the 
Mosaic ceremonies The austere life of the Esse- 
nians, their fasts and excommunications, the com- 
munity of goods, the love of celibacy, their zeal for 
mart} rdom, and the w armth though not the punty of 
their faith, already offered a very lively image of tlie 
pnmitive discipline ‘ It was in the school of Alex- 
andria that the Christian theology appears to have 
assumed a regular and scientifical form , and when 
Hadrian visited Egypt, he found a church composed 
of Jews and of Greeks, sufficiently important to 
attract the notice of that inquisitiv e pnnee *■ But the 
progress of chnstianity was for a long time confined 
within the limits of a single city, which was itself a 
foreign colony, and till the close of the second cen- 
tuiy^ the predecessors of Demetrius were the only 
prelates of the Egyptian church Three bishops 
were consecrated by the bands of Demetnus, and 
the number was increased to twenty by his suc- 
cessor Heraclas The body of the natives, a people 
distinguished by a sullen inflexibility of temper,** 
entertained tbe new doctnne with coldness and re- 
luctance and even in the time of Origen, it was 
rare to meet with an Egj ptian who had surmounted 
his early prejudices in favour of the sacred animals 
of his country * As soon, indeed, as Christianity 

c Chr} sostom toni i 593 I am indebted for these passap'eSi though 
not for inference to the learned De Lardner Credibility of the 
Gospel rol xir p 370 

» Basnage, llistoire des Juifs, 1. 2. c 20^23 has examined with the 
mmt critical accuracy the curious treati*eof Philo, which describes the 
1 hcrapciitm By proving that it was composed as early as the time of 
Aiipuctiis, Basna^ has demonstrated, in spile of Duccbius (I ii e IT") 
and a crowd of modem catholics, that the Therapeiite were neither 
chnstians nor monks It still remains nrobable that they clianged 
tlieir name, preserred their manners adopted some new articles of 
faith and RraduaUa became the fathers of the B^yplian Ascetics 

^ ® » letter of Madnan in the Augustan History p 245 

e For ihesuccession of Alexandrian bishops, consult jflenaudot silts- 
lory, p 24, Rc This curious fact is preserved by the patriarch Eut\ 
chiua (Annal lom i p Sd*! Vers Pocock ) and its internal evidence 
would alone be a sufficient answer to all the objections which BiMiop 
Pearwn Ins urged in the Vindicitc Ignatiano. 

4 Ammian Marcellin xxii iC, e Origcn contra Ccisum, I i p 40 
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nsccndcil llic throtic, llic zeal of those bnrbnTians 
obLjccl llic {irc\niliti{' impulsion, the cities ofEptpt 
Mere lillcd Milh hiihops, and the deserts of Thchais 
swnnncd sMth hermits 

tn Itninr perpetual stream of strangers and 

pros incials lion ed into the capacious 
hosom of Rome M hates cr ss as strange or odious, 
svhocscrssns guilts or suspeeted, might hope, in 
the ohscurits of that immense capital, to elude the 
s igilancc of the lass In such a s anoiis conllus: of 
nations, esers teacher, either of truth or of false- 
hood, csetj founder, sshether of a siKuous or 
criminal association, might casilj nniltipU his dis- 
ciples or accomplices The Christians of Rome, at 
the time of the nccidcnUl persecution of Nero, arc 
represented bs Tacitus as nlrcndj amounting to a 
s trv great multitude,' nnd the language of that great 
historian is almost similar to the stslc employed hj 
Liss, sshen he relates the introduction and the sup- 
pression of the rilts of Rncchiis After the Bac- 
chnnnls had assakened the scscrits of the senate, it 
sms hkcssise npprehended that a icrj great nitilti- 
liidc ns It were anolher people, had hcon initiated 
into those abhorred mj stcrics V more careful in- 
sjiiin soon demonstrated, that the offenders did not 
exceed sc\cn thousand, a number indeed siilTi- 
eicntly alarming w hen considered is the object of 
piihlie justice ^ It is nilli the same candid allow - 
mice that we should intcrpn’t the t ague expressions 
of Tnritus, and in a former itiMancc of Plinj , w hen 
tliej Lxnggt rale the crowds of deluded fanatics who 
had forsaken the Cstahlislud worship of the gods 
The church of Rome was iindouhtedh the first nnd 
most populous of the t nipirc , nml w c ore possessed 
of nil nutlicntic record wliirh nttists the state of 
religion in that eitj about tin middle of the third 
ccniiirj, nnd after a pi nee of thirts -eight yenrs 
The elergj nt that time, consisted ofa bishop, rorl>- 
six presinters, scs CM deneons nsmnn^ suh-deneons, 
fortj -two acoh tilts, and fiftj readers, exorcists, .ind 
porters The niimhcr of w idow s, of the infirm, nnd 
of the poor, who wire maintained hj the ohintions 
of the faithfiil, .nnoiintcd to firiicti hundred •> From 
reason, ns well as from the nnnlng> of Antioch, we 
maj sctitiirctn cstimnti the Christians of Rome nt 
about fiftj tfioiisnnd The populousncss of that 
gr< at capital cannot perhaps he ex.ictlj ascertained , 
hut the most modest ealeiiintion anil not surclj re- 
duce It lower than a million of mhahitnnts, of aahom 
Christians might eonstilutc at the most a twentieth 
part' 


The western provincials appeared 
to have derived the knowledge of 
cbristmnitj from the same source 
which had diffused among them the language, the 
sentiments, and the manners of Rome. In this 
more important circumstance, Africa, as well as 
Gaul, was gradually fashioned to the imitation of 
the capital Yet notwithstanding the many favour- 
able occasions which might invite the Roman mis- 
sionaries to visit the L.itin provinces, it was late 
before they passed either the sea or the Alps , nor 
can we discover in those great countries any assured 
traces, either of faith or of persecution that ascend 
higher than the reign of the Antonincs.' The slow 
progress of the gospel in the cold climate of Gaul, 
was extremely diflcrcnt from the eagerness with 
which it seems to have been received on the burn- 
ing sands of Africa The African chnstians soon 
formed one of the principal members of the primi- 
tive clitircli The practice introduced into that 
I province, of appointing bishops to the most incon- 
siderable towns, and very frequently to the most 
obscure villages, contributed to multiply the splen- 
dour and importance of their religious sorictics, 
which during the course of the third century were 
animated by the zeal of Tcrtnilian, directed by the 
abilities of Cypnan, and adorned by the eloquence 
of Lactnntins But if, on the contrary, we turn 
our cyts towards Gaul, we must content ourselves 
with discovering, in the time of Marcus Antoninus, 
the fcchli and united congregations of Lyons and 
Vienna , nnd cv cn as late as the reign of Deems, 
we arc assured, that in a few nlics only, Arles, 
Narhonne, Tiioiilotisc, Limoges, Clermont, Tours, 
and Pans, some scattered churches were supported 
by the devotion of a small number of Christians.™ 
Sikntc IS indeed very consistent w ith devotion, hut 
ns It is seldom compatible with zeal, we may per- 
ceive nnd lament the languid state of Christianity 
in those provinces which had exchanged the Ccllio 
for the Latin longue , since they did not, during 
the Ihrot first centuries, give birth to a single ccclc- 
sinMiral writer From Gaul, which claimed a just 
pre-eminence of learning nnd authority overall the 
countries on this side of the Alps, the light of the 
gospel was more faintly reflected on the remote 
provinces of Spam and Britain, and if we may 
credit the vehement assertions of Tertulhan, they 
had already received the first rays of the faith, when 
he addressed his apology to the magistrates of the 
emperor Sev crus “ But the obscure and imperfect 


^ •* Hie exnti'wion ofTjirtlnii xr 41 

k Srtiti» Iratw AIjm^, Tflislotic Hi i mtnpM Snlplclii. Vi . rii> 1 II 
nifv* wri* (lie rcfetiratitl tnarUrt of L\nti« Km t .«< *1 

i iili'tnrmt Mem EccImusI tom li (i ato ArcordluL in iii "nI. 
Oa., aswrlim. i> confirmed by ||,e l«c,t nckimwkdilmJnTof 


Aasoilln Afnc\ Tvaa Hit l»W of the pTovnitr<i which rtcciTctl the 
(,o<i|it'l Tillimoiil, Mem rrcIwuBt loin 1 p 751 
* ■ww priniimi intra Gallin< roartjria Ti»a Snip Severns, ] {■ 
Vvllli regard In Africi, nee Sertnllim nd Scapiihm, c 3 It i« Ima 
(.in«l that the ^ryllilaii marljra wire thi’ first (Ada Sincrra Riimirt 
p Jl ; One cif llie adtcrMrira of Ainitetii) Mcma to Intc been a cltris. 
tian A]iniii[, p dsn 407 edtl Dilphin 
m Harn In all(|Uibn<i clrltnlibua ecclraiit paneoriiin ChnWianornm 
dcanlionr, nanirRirint. Ada Smeera, p 110 Gre^nry of Tours I 
r 28 Mosheini, p J07, 140 1 lim ia sonii nasoii to belieac thaU m 
Uie lietlnnlnp Ilf tin fniirtli fa-ntury , llic iMenaiic dmeecs of 117^0 
orireies, nnd of Oilopne, eompow-d n single bishopric, ivbicli Iraii 
founded Sec Mcniniris dc lillimont, tom ti 
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either in active or contemplative life , their excel- 
lent understandings were improved by studj , phi- 
losophy had purified their minds from the preju- 
dices of the popular superstition, and their dajs 
were spent in the pursuit of truth and the practice 
of virtue Yet all these sages (it is no less an 
object of surprise than of concern) overlooked or 
rejected the perfection of the Christian system 
Their language or their silence equally discover 
their contempt for the growing sect, which in their 
time had diffused itself over the Roman empire 
Those among them who condescend to mention the 
Christians, consider them only as obstinate and 
perverse enthusiasts, who exacted an implicit sub- 
mission to their mysterious doctrines, without being 
able to produce a single argument that could en- 
gage the attention of men of sense and learning ^ 
Their neglect of It IS at least doubtful whether any 

prophecy, these philosophers perused the apo- 
logies which the primitive chnstians repeatedly 
published in behalf of themselies and of their reli- 
gion , but it IS much to be lamented that such a 
cause was not defended by abler advocates They 
expose with superfluous wit and eloquence the 
extravagance of polytheism They interest our 
compassion by displaying the innocence and sufler- 
ings of their injured brethren But when they 
would demonstrate the divine ongin of chnstianity, 
they insist much more strongly on the predictions 
which announced, than on the miracles which 
accompanied, the appearance of the Messiah Their 
fa>ounte argument might serve to edifj a Christian 
or to convert a Jen, since both the one and the 
other acknowledge the authority of those prophecies, 
and both arc obliged, with devout reverence, to 
search for their sense and their accomplishment 
But this mode of persuasion loses much of its 
weight and influence, when it is addressed to those 
who neither understand nor respect the Mosaic 
dispensation and the prophetic style'' In the 
unskilful hands of Justin and of the succeeding 
apologists, the sublime meaning of the Hebrew 
oracles evaporates in distant types, affected con- 
ceits, and cold allegoncs , and even tbeir authen- 
ticity was rendered suspicious to an unenlightened 
Gentile, by the mixture of pious forgencs, which, 
under the names of Orpheus, Hermes, and the 
Sibyls,! were obtruded on him as of equal value 
with the genuine inspirations of heaven The 

i; Dr Tjardner, in lilii first nnd second rnTumes nf Jewish and Chris- 
tian testimonies collects and illustrates those of Fliny the vauni;er, 
of Tacitus of Gilen, of Marcus Antoninus and perln|is of Dnictetus, 
(for It IS douhtfiil whether that philosopher mraiis to speak of the 
Christians I Tlie new sect is totally unnoticed by Senec^ the elder 
Plinv and Plutarch 

h If the Omoiis prophecy of the siventy weeks hid been allr^il to 
a Homan pliilosoplier, would he not have replied in the words of 
Cicero ' Quic tiiidcm ista aiimiratio cst, annorum potins iiiiim aiit 
mensiiim ant dieriiml De Divinationr ii 30 Oliscrie with whit 
Irreiercnce Liieiin (in Alexandrn c 13 1 and his fnend Celsiis ap 
Oruen (I tii p 327 ) express themselles eoncernins the Hebrew pro. 
plifts 

j The philosophers who derided the more ancient prediclioiis of the 
Sibyl, would eisil) liave detecled the Jewish and Christian forjreries 
whtrli had been so triumphantly quoted hv the fathers, from Justin 
nlartiT to l-actanlius VV'licn the Sibj lime icrscs bid performed tlicir 
appointed task Hiei, like ihe stslera of the millennium were quiells 
laid aside 1 he ehrlstnn Sibjl had unluckily fixed the niia of Rome 
fi r llie yrar lofi A If COltt 


adoption of fraud and sopbistiy in the defence of 
revelation, too often reminds us of the injudicious 
conduct of those poets, who load tbeir mvulneralle 
heroes with a useless weight of cumbersome and 
brittle armour 

But how shall we excuse the supine , , , 

inattention of the pagan and philo- 
sophic world, to those evidences which were pre- 
sented by the band of Omnipotence, not to their 
reason, but to tbeir senses^ Daring the age of 
Christ, of his apostles, and of their first disciples, 
the doctrine winch they preached was confirmed by 
innumerable prodigies The lame walked, the 
blind saw, the sick were healed, the dead were 
raised, demons were expelled, and the laws of 
nature w ere frequently suspended for the benefit of ' 
the church But the sages of Greece General aiience 
and Rome turned aside from the SarkuMs” of the 
awful spectacle, and pursuing the or- 
dinary occupations of life and study, appeared 
unconscious of any alterations in the moral or 
physical government of the world Under the 
reign of Tibenus, the whole eartb,'^ or at least a 
celebrated province of the Roman empire,' was 
involved in a preternatural darkness of three honrs< 
Even this miraculous event, which ought to have 
excited the wonder, the curiosity, and the devotion 
of mankind, passed without notice in an age of 
science and bistorj ■" It happened during the life- 
time of Seneca and the elder Pliny, who must have 
experienced the immediate eifects, or received the 
earliest intelligence, of the prodigy Each of these 
philosophers, in a lahonous work, has recorded all 
the great phenomena of nature, earthquakes, me- 
teors, comets, and eclipses, which his indefatigable 
cunosity could collect" Both the one and the 
other have omitted to mention the greatest pheno- 
menon to winch the mortal eye has been witness 
since the creation of the globe A distinct cliapter 
of Plinj" IS designed for eclipses of an extraordi- 
nary nature and unusual duration , but he contents 
himself with descnhing the singular defect of light 
which followed the murder of Ciesar, when, during 
the greatest part of the year, the orb of the sun 
appeared pale and without splendour This season 
of ohscuntj , which cannot surely he compared with 
the preternatural darkness of the Passion, had been 
already celebrated by most of the poets'* and histo- 
rians of that memorable age ' 

k 1 he Tatbers, as fhej are drairn out Id battle array by Dorn Caliucl, 
(DiMertations siir la Bible, tom iii p 205— 3m ) seem to enrer the 
whole earth with darkness, in which they are rollowed by most of the 
moderns. 

1 Ori{;en ad Matth e 27 and a few modem critics Bezi, Le Clerc, 
Lardner, tec are desirous of coiitiniiif' it to the land of Jitdci 

m Tlic celebrated pissaqe of Phleoon Is now wisely abandoned 
VV hen Terlnllian assures the pazans, that the mention of the produy 
Is found in Arrinis (not Arrhiris) vestris, (see liis Apolo,,'y, c 21 ) lie 
proinblv ippcils to the Sibylline verses, winch relate it exactly in the 
words of the „nspe1 

» Seneca Qinist Natiir I i 15 vi 1 , vii 17 Plin IIisl Natnr I ii 

o Phil Hist Nntiir ii 10 

P Virgil Georgic i 4GG Tibullns 1 i Elcg v ver 75 Ovid 
Metimnrph xi 782 Lnran Plnrsal , 540 The last of these poets 
places this prodigy before Ihc civil war 

q See a public epistle of M Antnnv in Joseph Antiqiiit xiv 12 
Pliitirch in Cesar n 471 Appian, Bell Ciiii I ii Dion Cassius 
I xli p 431 Julius Obsequens, c 128 His little treatise is in 
ibstract of Livy s prodigies 
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The conduct of the Roman government towards the 
Christians, from the i eign of Nero to that of Con- 
stantine 


Chnst.».tj per I*' scnously consider the parity of 
^ted by the tlic clitistjan religion, the sanctity of 
Rotnso emperors. moral precepts, and the innocent 

as well as austere Ines of the greater numherof 
those who dnnng the first ages embraced the faith 
of the gospel, we should naturally suppose, that so 
benevolent a doctrine would haic been Tecei\ed 
with due reference, even by the unbelieving world , 
that the learned and the polite, however they might 
dende the miracles, would have esteemed the 
virtues of the new sect, and that the magistrates, 
instead of persecuting, would have protected an 
order of men who yielded the most passive obe- 
dience to tlie laws, though they declined the active 
cares of war and government If, on the other 
hand, vve recollect the universal toleration of poly- 
theism, as it was invariably maintained by the faith 
of the people, the incredulity of philosophers, and 
the policy of the Roman senate and emperors, we 
are at a loss to discover what new offence the 
chnstians had committed, what new provocation 
conld exasperate the mild indifference of antiquity, 
and what new motives could urge the Roman 
pnnees, who beheld without concern a thousand 
forms of religion subsisting in peace under their 
gentle sway, to inflict a severe punishment on any 
part of their subjects, who had chosen for them- 
selves a singular but an inoffensive mode of faith 
and worship 

The religious policy of the ancient world seems 
to have assumed a more stem and intolerant cha- 
racter, to oppose the progress of chnstianity 
About fourscore years after the death of Christ, his 
innocent disciples were punished with death by' 
the sentence of a proconsul of the most amiable 
and philosophic character, and according to the 
laws of an emperor distinguished by the wisdom 
and justice of his general administration The 
apologies which nere repeatedly addressed to the 
suercssors of Trajan are filled with the most pa- 
thetic complaints, that the chnstians who obeyed 
the dictates, and solicited the liberty, of conscience, 
were alone, among all the snbjecLs of the Roman 
empire, excluded from the common benefits of their 
auspicious government The deaths of a few emi- 
nent martjTS have been recorded with care, and 
from the time that Christianity was invested with 
the supreme power, the governors of the church 
have been no less diligently employed in displaying 
the cruelty, than in imitating the conduct, of their 
pagan adversaries To separate (if it be possible) 
a few anthentic as well as interesting facts from an 
undigested mass of fiction and error, and to relate. 


.In Cyrenc they muacred 220,000 Greeks , m Cyprus 240 000 in 
Ee> pt a very great multitude. Many of these unhippv s ictims were 
sawed asunder, according to a precedent to winch David had iven the 


in a clear and rational manner, the causes, the 
extent, the duration, and the most important cir- 
cumstances, of the persecutions to which the first 
chnstians were exposed, is the design of the present 
chapter 

The sectanes of a persecuted reli- y„q„„y ,„to 
gion, depressed by fear, animated thnr motives 
with resentment, and perhaps heated by enthu- 
siasm, are seldom in a proper temper of mind 
calmly to investigate, or candidly to appreciate, the 
motives of their enemies, which often escape the 
impartial and discerning view even of those who 
are placed at a secure distance from the flames of 
persecution A reason has been assigned for the 
conduct of the emperors towards the pnmitive 
chnstians, which may appear the more specious 
and probable, as it is drawn from the acknowledged 
genius of polytheism It has already been ob- 
served, that the religious concord of the world was 
pnncipally supported by the implicit assent and 
reverence which the nations of antiquity expressed 
for their respectiv e traditions and ceremonies It 
might therefore be expected, that they w ould unite 
with indignation against any sect of people which 
should separate itself from the communion of man- 
kind, and claiming the exclusive possession of 
divine knowledge, should disdain every form of 
worship, except its own, as impious and idolatrous 
The rights of toleration were held by mutual in- 
dulgence they were justly forfeited by a refusal of 
the accustomed tnbutc As the payment of this 
tnbute was inflexibly refused by the Jew s, and by 
them alone, the consideration of the treatment 
which they experienced from the Roman magis- 
trates, will serve to explain how far these specula- 
tions are justified by facts, and will lead ns to 
discover the true causes of the persecution of 
chnstianity 

Without repeating what has been Rebellions .pint 
already mentioned of the reverence of of levs. 
the Roman pnnees and governors for the temple of 
Jerusalem, we shall only observe, that the destruc- 
tion of tlie temple and city was accompanied and 
followed by every circumstance that could exas- 
perate the minds of the conquerors, and authorize 
religious persecution by the most specious argu- 
ments of political justice and the public safety 
From the reign of Nero to that of Antoninus Pius, 
the Jews discovered a fierce impatience of the 
dominion of Rome, vvliicb repeatedly broke out in 
the most furious massacres and insurrections Hu- 
manity is shocked at the recital of the homd cruel- 
ties which they committed in the cities of Egypt, 
of Cyprus, and of Cyrene, where they dwelt in 
treacherous friendship with the unsuspecting na- 
tives and we are tempted to applaud the severe 
retaliation which was exercised by the arms of the 
legions against a race of fanatics, whose dire and 
credulous superstition seemed to render them tlie 

RDction of h» evamplc The Tictorlons Jews devoured the flesh, licked 
up the blood, and twisted the entrails like a girdle round their bodies 
See Dion Caraus, I Ixviii p II4S, 
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implacable enemies not onlj of the Roman govern- 
ment, but of human kind •> Tlie enthusiasm of the 
Jews was supported by the opinion, that it was 
unlawful for tlicm to pay taxes to an idolatrous 
master, and by the flattering promise which they 
derived from their ancient oracles, that a comjncr- 
ing Messiah would soon arise, destined to break 
tbcir fetters, and to invest the favourites of heaven 
with the empire of the earth It was by announc- 
ing himself as their long-expected deliverer, and 
by calling on all the descendants of Abraham to 
assert the hope of Israel, that the famous Baroho- 
chebas collected a formidable army, with which 
he resisted during two years the power of the em- 
peror Hadnan * 

Toleration of the Notwithstanding these repeated 
Jevish religion provocations, the resentment of the 
Roman pnnccs expired after the victory , nor were 
their apprehensions continued beyond the period of 
war and danger By the general indulgence of 
polytheism, and by the mild temper of Antoninus 
Pius, the Jews were restored to their ancient privi- 
leges, and once more obtained the permission of 
circumcising their children, with the easy restraint, 
that they should never confer on any foreign prose- 
lyte that distinguishing mark of the Hebrew race ^ 
The numerous remains of that people, though they 
were still excluded from the precincts of Jerusalem, 
were permitted to form and to maintain consider- 
able establishments both in Italy and in the pro- 
vinces, to acquire the freedom of Rome, to enjoy 
municipal honours, and to obtain at the same time 
an exemption from the burthensome and expensive 
ofliccs of society The moderation or the contempt 
of the Romans gave a legal sanction to the form of 
ecclesiastical police which was instituted by the 
vanquished sect The patriarch, who had fixed his 
residence at Tibenas, was empowered to appoint 
Ills subordinate ministers and apostles, to exercise a 
domestic jurisdiction, and to receive from his dis- 
persed brethren an annual contribution ” New 
synagogues were frequently erected in the princi- 
pal cities of the empire , and the sabbaths, the fasts, 
and the festivals, which were either commanded by 
the Mosaic law, or enjoined by the traditions of the 
Rabbis, were celebrated in the most solemn and 
public manner ^ Such gentle treatment insensibly 
assuaged the stern temper of the Jews Awakened 
from their dream of prophecy and conquest, they 
assumed the behaviour of peaceable and industrious 
subjects Their irreconcilable hatred of mankind, 
instead of flaming out in acts of blood and violence, 
evaporated in less dangerous gratifications They 
embraced every opportunity of overreaching the 

AVithout repeitinj; the well Known namtires of we rn'ty 

learn from Dion (1 Wix p 11C2,) that In Hadrian’s war 680 000 Jews 
were cut o(rij> thesword Mstdes an infinitenurobcr which perished by 
famine by disease and ^ fire 

« Jnr the sect of the Zealots, sec Basna^ Histoire dcs Juifs, \ i c 

for the characters of iheMes^iih according to the Uabbis, I v c 
' j for the actions of BarcTiochcbas J \ii c 12 

...5 I . *» Modeslinus a Koman law\er (I m regular ) that we are 
illr j ^‘shnctknowledec of the Edict of Antoninus SccCiisaii 

oon ad Hist AugosL p 87 


idolaters in trade , and they pronounced secret and 
ambiguous imprecations agninsl the haughty king- 
dom of Edom V 

Since the Jews, who rejected with tiw Jew* wire a 
abhorrence tlie deities adored by tlicir 
sovereign and by their fcllow-suhjccts, iian^aKct wiiicii 
enjoyed however the free exercise of tiieir 

their unsocial religion , there must *^**'''" 
have existed some other cause, which exposed the 
disciples of Cbnst to those seventies from which 
tho postenty of Abraham was exempt The diflcr- 
cncc between them is simple and obvious , but, ac- 
cording to the sentiments of antiquity , it w as of the 
highest importanc c The Jews were a nation , the 
Christians W'crc a tret and if it was nntiiml for 
cvciy community to respect the sacred institutions ' 
of ihcir neighbours, it was incumbent on them to 
persevere in those of tbcir ancestors The voice of 
oracles, the precepts of philosophers, and the 
authority of the laws, unanimously enforced this 
national obligation By their lofty claim of supe- 
rior sanctity, the Jews might provoke the polythe- 
ists to consider them as an odions and impure race 
By disdaining the intercourse of other nations, they 
might deserve tlicir contempt The laws of Moses 
might be for the most part friv oloiis or absurd , y cl, 
since they had been received during many ages by 
a large society, his followers were justified by the 
example of mankind , and it was universally 
acknowledged, that they had a right to practise 
what it would have been criminal in them to neg- 
lect But this pnnciplc, which protected the Jewish 
synagogue, afforded not any favour or security to 
the primitive church By embracing the faith of 
the gospel, the Christians incurred the supposed 
guilt of an unnatural and unpardonable oflcncc 
They dissolved the sacred tics of custom and edu- 
cation, violated tho religious institutions of their 
country, and presumptuously despised whatever 
their fathers had believed as true, or had reverenced 
ns sacred Nor was this apostasy (if we may uso 
tho expression) merely of a partial or local kind , 
since the pious deserter who withdrew himself from 
the tcmplps of Egypt or Syria, would equally dis- 
dain to seek an asylum in those of Atlicns or Car- 
thage Eveiy chnstian rejected with contempt the 
superstitions of his family , his city, and his province 
The whole body of clinstians unanimously refused 
to hold any communion with the gods of Rome, of 
Bie empire, and of mankind It was in vain that 
the oppressed hclievcr asserted the inalienable 
rights of conscience and private judgment Though 
his situation might excite the pity, his arguments 
could never reach the understanding, cither of the 

e SceBasnagt Histoite dca Juifk 1 in c 2, 3 The office of Patri 
arch was suppressed bj Tlicodnsms the }oun<;er 
^ tV'e n^d only mention the Punm, ordeiuciance of the Jews from 
the rageorHaman, which till the rciun of Theodosius, was celcbrat^ 
With insolent triumph and riotous intemperance Basna-e, Ilist des 
Juifs 1 u c 17 I VIII c 0 

F Accnrdin;; to the filse Josephus Tsinilio the cnindson of Esau 
conducted into luij the army of iEneas, Kin« of Cartha„e Another 
rolony ofldiim'ealis flyiOK'fnimtliesimrdiirilirid, lookrefii{;e in the 
imminiuns of lumulns. Tor tlicsc, or for other rcasonsof ci}iiil weij,ht, 
the name of Edom was applied by the Jews to the Ttomaii empire 
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philosopliic or of tlie behoving part of tlic pagan 
world To tbcir apprehensions, it was no less a 
matter of surprise, that any individuals should en- 
tertain scruples against compl j mg n ith the esta- 
blished mode of worship, than if they had conceived 
a sudden abhorrence to the manners, the dress, or 
the language, of their native country h 
^ . The surprise of the pagans was 

cutcdnranicism, soon succcedcd by resentment, ana 
thepwpk"nd the most pious of men were exposed 
philosapiicrs ^I,j 5 unjust but dangcrous imputation 

of impiety Malice and prejudice concurred in 
representing the Christians as a sociotj of atheists, 
who, bj the most daring attack on the religious 
constitution of the empire, had merited the severest 
animadversion of the civil magistrate They had 
separated themselves (they gloried in the confession) 
from every mode of superstition which was received 
in anj part of the globe by the 'various temper of 
polytheism, but it was not altogether so evident 
what deity, or what form of worship, they had sub- 
stituted to the gods and temples of antiquity The 
pure and sublime idea which they entertained of 
the Supreme Being escaped the gross conception of 
the pagan multitude, who were at a loss to dis- 
cover a spintual and solitary' God, that was neither 
represented under any corporeal figure or visible 
symbol, nor was adored with the accustomed pomp 
of libations and festivals, of altars and sacrifices* 
The sages of Greece and Rome, who had elevated 
their minds to the contemplation of the existence 
and attributes of the First Cause, were induced by 
reason or by vanity to reserve for themselves and 
their chosen disciples the privilege of this philoso- 
phical devotion >' They were far from admitting 
the prejudices of mankind as the standard of truth, 
but they considered them as flow ing from tlic ori- 
ginal disposition of human nature , and they sup- 
posed that any popular mode of faith and worship 
which presumed to disclaim the assistance of the 
senses, would, in proportion as it receded from 
superstition, find itself incapable of restraining the 
wanderings of the fancy, and the visions of fanati- 
cism The careless glance w Inch men of wit and 
learning condescended to cast on the chnstian reve- 
lation, served only to confirm their hasty opinion, 
and to persuade them, that the principle, which they 
might have revered, of the divine unity, was defaced 
by the wild enthusiasm, and annihilated by the 
airy speculations, of the new sectaries The author 

“’’Bun'cnb of Celsu,, at they arc reprctentcil and rofiitcd 
by Ongeii, {! t P 247— So9 ) nc may dearly ditenicr the dittmclion 
that wat^made between the Jewish peonfe ancf the Christian sect bee 
II? Mnincius radix, (b 5. c ) a fur and not inelegant 

&aw"h,?d wor^hr;'" '>*■ 


lit nniianotisitnuhcraT 

Unde atitcm, \el (Uis ille, nnt uui Ueiis uiiicti^, aolitanus, dcstitutus' 
IVIimiemt Talix, c 10 Tlie pi^an intcrloeutor goes on to make i 
timl"&c“" *" Jew»,«lio had once a temple, altars, vie 

k It It diflieiik (sajs Plato) to athiin, and dingerout to puhluh tin 

A m" “o'* dcs Philomphet, m tin 

Alibt d Olivet’s French translation of Tully de Naturi Deorum. tom 
I p 27o ’ 

1 The author of the Philopatris perpetually treats the ehrislians a 
a cninpany of drcamiiig enthusiasts, aui/iowoi, oiOepioi, oiOepoflQTUVTer 
oepo/JoTOvTct, Sec aud in one place manifestly alludes to the vision ii 


of a celebrated dialogue, which has been attributed 
to Lucian, whilst he affects to treat the mysterious 
subject of the Tnnity in a style of ndiculc and con- 
tempt, betrays his own ignorance of the weakness 
of human reason, and of the inscrutable nature of 
the divine perfections * 

It might appear less surprising, that the founder 
of Christianity should not only be revered by his 
disciples as a sage and a prophet, but that he should 
be adored as a God The polytheists were dis- 
posed to adopt every artiele of faith, whieli seemed 
to offer any resemblance, however distant or imper- 
fect, w ith the popular mythology , and the legends 
of Bacchus, of Hercules, and of jEsculapius had, 
in some measure, prepared their imagination for 
the appearance of the Son of God under a human 
form But they were astonished that the Christians 
should abandon the temples of those ancient heroes, 
w ho, in the infancy of the world, had invented arts, 
instituted laws, and vanquished the tyrants or 
monsters who infested the earth , in order to choose 
for the exclusive object of their religious worship, 
an obscure teacher, who, in a recent age, and among 
a barbarous people, had fallen a sacrifice cither to 
the malice of his own countrymen, or to the jea- 
lousy of the Roman government The Pagan mul- 
titude, reserv ing their gratitude for temporal bene- 
fits alone, rejected the inestimable present of life 
and immortality, which was offered to mankind by 
Jesus of Nazareth His mild constancy in the 
midst of cruel and voluntary sufferings, his uni- 
versal benevolence, and the sublime simplicity of 
his actions and character, were insufficient, in the 
opinion of those carnal men, to compensate for the 
want of fame, of empire, and of success ; and whilst 
they refused to acknowledge Ins stupendous tii- 
umph over the powers of darkness and of the grave, 
they misrepresented, or they insultcdT, the equivocal 
birth, wandering life, and ignominious death, of the 
divine author of Christianity ** 

The personal guilt which every 
Christian had contracted, in thus pre- -issemhiiUorthe 
fernng his private sentiment to the na- suiereo a San- 
bonal religion, was aggravatcdinavcry gwous coii«pi 
high degree by the number and union of 
the criminals It is well known, and has been al- 
ready observed, that Roman policy viewed with the 
utmost jealousy and distrust any association among 
its subjects , and that tile privileges of private cor- 
porations, though formed for the most harmless or be- 

wliicli St P-iul wistraniportcd tothetliird licaven Tii another plare. 
Tricplion. who personates a Christian, after deriding tin. gods of 
paganism, proposes a mysterious oath, 

y ’Irc/ielovra Oeai, /leyav, a/ifiporoi, upai/iava, 

Yioi irarpur. irvei/u* ex wovpor exiropevofievov 
'Ev ex -ptcAi, Kai eF nor Tpia 

ApiOfxcciv fie iiiaiTKtH, (ts tlic profane answer of Critias,) xai opKor ir 
apitfuoTWi) UK oidu 7np ti \eyeie ev rpia, rpia in’ 

n> According to Justin Martyr, (Apolo„ Major c 70—85) the 
dminon, avho had gained some imperRCt knowledge of the )iropheciPs 
purposely contrived this rcsenihlancc which mi^ht deter, tlioUeh by 
(liiTcrciit means, both the people and the philosophers from crobracitia 
the faith of Christ 

n In the first and second books of Ori..cn, Ccisns treats tl c birth and 
character of our Saviour with the most impious roniempt The ontor 
Libanius praises Porphyry and Julian for ronfiiliiig tlie folly of a sect 
whicli styles a dead man of Palestine, God, and the Son of GoJ So 
crates, Hist Ccclesiast iii 23 
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ncficial purposes, were bestowed with a very sparing 
hand ” The religious assemblies ofthechnstians, who 
had separated themselves from the public worship, 
appeared of a much less innocent nature tliey were 
illegal in their principle, and in their consequences 
might become dangerous , nor were the emperors 
conscious that they violated the laws of justice, 
when, for the peace of socictj, thej prohibited those 
secret and sometimes nocturnal meetings r The 
pious disobedience of the Christians made their 
conduct, or perhaps their designs, appear in a much 
more senons and criminal light , and the Roman 
princes, who might perhaps have sutfered thcm> 
seises to be disarmed by a ready submission, deem- 
ing their honour concerned in tlic execution of 
their commands, sometimes attempted, bj rigorous 
punishments, to subdue this independent spirit, 
which boldly acknowledged an authority supenor 
to that of the magistrate The extent and duration 
of this spiritual conspiracj' seemed to render it cv erj 
day more desen ing of his animadi crsion We 
have already seen that the active and successful 
zeal of the chnstians had insensibly diffused them | 
through every province and almost every city of the | 
empire The new converts seemed to renounce 
their family and country, that they might connect 
themselves in an indissoluble band of union with a 
peculiar society, which every where assumed a 
different character from the rest of mankind Their 
gloomy and austere aspect, their abhorrence of the 
common business and pleasures of life, and their 
frequent predictions of impending calamitics,<> in- 
spired the pagans with the apprehensfon of some 
danger, which would arise from the new sect, the 
more alarming as it was the more obscure. What- 
ever," says Pliny, “ may be the principle of their 
conduct, their inflexible obstinacy appeared deserv- 
ing of punishment 

Their manner* precautions W ith wllicll tllC dlS- 

caiumniated ciples of Glinst performed the ofliccs 
of religion were at first dictated by fear and neces- 
sity, but they were continued from choice By 
imitating the awful secrecy wliiJi reigned in the 
Eleusinian mysteries, the chnstians had flattered 
themselves that they should render their sacred 
institutions more respectable in the eyes of the 
pagan world,’ But the event, as it often happens 
to the operations of subtle policy, deceived their 
wishes and their expectations It was concluded, 
that they only concealed what they would have 
blushed to disclose Their mistaken prudence 
afforded an opportunity formaline to invent, and for 
suspicions credulity to believe, the horrid talcs 

o The emperor Trajan reflired to incorporate a company of ISO fire- 
men for the use of the elty of Nicomedia He disliked all associations 
BeePlin Cpist x 43 43 

p The proconsul Plinj had published a general edict against tin 
lawful meetin;,* The prudence of the chnstians suspended their 
Agapse but It was impossible for them to omit the excrci«e of public 
Worship 

i As the prophecies of the antichrist, approaching conflagration, 
«c pmaoked those pagans whom they did not convert, they were 
V caution and reserve and the Montanists were ceii 
j, disclosiiio too freily the dangerous secret. See Mosheim, 

r Neque enim dubitabam, quodcuroqne esset qnod faterentur, (such 


which described the chrf&tlans as the most wicked 
of human kind, who practised in their dark recesses 
cvciy abomination that a depraved fancy could 
suggest, and who solicited the favour of their un- 
known God by the sacrifirc of every moral virtue 
There wore many who pretended to confess or to 
relate the ceremonies of this abhorred society. It 
was asserted, “ that a new-born infant, entirely 
covered over with flour, was presented, like some 
mystie symbol of initiation, to the knife of the pro- 
selyte, who unknowingly inflicted many a secret and 
mortal wound on the innocent victim of his error, 
that ns soon os the rruel deed was perpetrated, the 
sectaries drank up the blood, greedily tore asunder 
the quivering members, and pledged themselves to 
eternal secrecy, by a mutual consciousness of guilt 
It was as confidently affirmed, that this inhum.in / 
sacrifice was succeeded by a suitable entertainment, 
in which intemperance served as a provocative to 
brutal lust, till, at the appointed moment, the lights 
were suddenly extinguished, shame was banished, 
nature was forgotten , and, as accident might directi 
the darkness of the night was polluted by the in- 
cestuous commerce of sisters and brothers, of sons 
and of mothers 

But the perusal of the ancient apolo- 
gics was sufficient to remove even the ^'"1 
slightest suspicion from the mind of a candid adver- 
sary The Christians, with the intrepid security of 
innocence, appeal from the voice of rumour to the 
equity of the magistrates They acknowledge, that 
if any proof can be produced of the crimes which 
calumny has imputed to them, they arc worthy of 
the most severe punishment They provoke the 
punishment, and they challenge the proof At the 
same time they urge, with equal truth and propnety, 
that the charge is not less devoid of probability, 
than it IS destitute of evidence , they ask, whether 
any one can seriously believe that the pure and holy 
precepts of the gospel, which so frequently restrain 
the use of the most law ful enjoy ments, should incul- 
cate the practice of the most abominable crimes , 
that a large society should resolv c to dishonour itself 
in the eyes of its own members, and that a great 
number of persons of either sex, and every age and . 
character, insensible to the fear of death or infamy , 
should consent to violate those principles which 
nature and education had imprinted most deeply 
in their minds'* Nothing, it should seem, eould 
weaken the force or destroy the cfiect of so unan- 
swerable a justification, unless it were the injudici- 
ous conduct of the apologists themselves, who be- 
trayed the common cause of religion, to gratify their 

are llie iverdsof Pliny,) pcrvicaciam eerie etinflcxibilem obstinationem 
deuere pnnirl 

■ See Mosheim s ficclesiistical llistorv \ p *01 and Spanhcitn^ 
Ilein*irque«Mir1riiC8Csar8deJuheii p 4G8 &>c 
% See Justin Martyr Anolo(, i 35 ii 14 Athcnairnn% in Lesa 
Tertullim Apolo*; c 7—0 Miniiciii^ r<EliXg c 0 10, 

30, 31 The last of these trritera rchtes the nccii^tinii in the mo^t 
elenut and circumstantial luanuer Tiio aiisircr of Tertullian w the 
boldest Hid most vi;;orouv 

u In the persecution of Lyon«, some frentile ahve^ irerc rompelled, 

? T ® tortures, to orcu% their Christian ma*»ler The church 
of L>ons, KTiting to their brethrenof Asia, Irint the horrid charge 
vttli proper indijnation and contempt Euseb Ili^t IZcclcs v I 
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dc\out Iiatred to the domestic enemies of the church 
It nns sometimes faintlj insinuated, and sometimes 
boldly asserted, that tbe same blood}' sacrifices, and 
tbe same incestuous festn als, wliicli were so falsely 
ascribed to the orthodo\ belle^ ers, were in reality 
celebrated b} the Marcionitcs, by the Carpocratians, 
and b} several other sects of the Gnostics, who, 
notwithstanding the} might deviate into the pathk 
of hercs} , were still actuated by the sentiments of 
men, and still governed by the precepts of chns- 
tianit} * Accusations ofa similar kind were retorted 
upon the church by the schismatics who had departed 
from its communion, 7 and it was confessed on all 
sides, that the most scandalous licentiousness of 
manners prc\ ailed among great numbers of those 
who alTcctcd the name of Christians A pagan 
magistrate, who possessed neither leisure nor abili- 
ties to discern the almost imperceptible line which 
dn ides the orthodov faith from heretical depravity, 
might easily ha\ c imagined that their mutual ani- 
mosit} had evtorted the discoicry of their common 
guilt It was fortunate for the repose, or at least 
for the reputation, of the first Christians, that the 
magistrates sometimes proceeded with more temper 
and moderation than is usually consistent with 
religious zeal, and that the} reported, as tlic impar- 
tial result of their judicial inquiry, that the sectaries, 
who had deserted the established w orship, appeared 
to them sincere in their professions, and blameless 
in their manners, however they might incur, by 
their absurd and excessive superstition, the censure 
of the laws * 


Idea of flic con History, which undertakes to record 
peronT towards' transactions of the past, for the 
the Christians instruction of futurc agcs, would ill 
deserve that honourable oflicc, if she condescended 
to plead the cause of tyrants, or to justify the max- 
ims of persecution It most, hou c\ or, be acknow- 
ledged, that the conduct of the emperors who ap- 
peared the least favourable to the primitive church, 
IS by no means so criminal as that of modern sove- 
reigns, who have employed the arm of violence and 
terror against the religious opinions of any part of 
their subjects From their rcllcctions, or cv cn from 
their own feelings, a Charles V or a Lewis XIV 
might have acquired a just knowledge of the rights 
of conscience, of the obligation of faith, and of the 
ihnocencc of error But the princes and magis- 
trates of ancient Rome were strangers to those 
principles which inspired and authorized the in- 
flexible obstinacy of the Christians in the cause of 
truth, nor could they themselves discover in their 
own breasts anj motive which would have prompted 
them to refuse a legal, and as it were a natural. 


* See Justin Martyr Apnio. i 3 j Irrnipii<i adv llnirea i 84 
CItmen, Alcxiiidnii hlromat f in p 418 Liisct. h 8 It woiU, 
Ije t. (lions and dis(,ustinfr to re He all tlial the succtediiu writers Ii iv' 

do' received, md -ill that Tilleinont In 
copied M de Biaiisobro (Hist dii Manicheisrae, I ix c 8 0 ) lia 
«po«ed, with great spirit, the disingenuous arts of Augustin and Pop 

> Vyiien Tertulhan became i Montanist, he aspersed the morals o 
the church svhich he liail so resolutely dcrcudcd •• Std mmiiris cs 
Agape, quia per hanc adolesccntes tin cum sororibiis dormiuiit nnpni 
dices fcilicet giilte hscivia et luxiiria " Dc Jejuniis. c 17 The’^lil 
nnoii of the council of Illibcris provides against the scnidals which toi 
V 


submission to the sacicd institutions of their coun- 
tr} The same icason which contributes to alle- 
viate the guilt, must have tended to abate the 
rigour, of their persecutions As they were actu- 
ated, not by the funous zeal of bigots, but by the 
temperate policj of legislators, contempt must often 
have relaxed, and liumamt} must frequently have 
suspended, the execution of those laws, which the} 
enacted against the humble and obscure followers 
of Christ From the general view of their character 
and motives we might naturally conclude I That 
a considerable time elapsed before they considered 
the new sectaiics as an object deserving of the at- 
tention of government II That in the conviction 
of any of their subjects who were accused of so 
vciy singular a ciimc, they proceeded with caution 
and reluctance III Tliat they vveie moderate in 
the use of punishments , and IV That the alllictcd 
church enjoyed many intervals of peace and tran- 
quillity Notwithstanding the careless indifference 
which the most copious and the most minute of the 
pagan writers have shown to the affairs of the Chris- 
tians, ^ it may still be in our pow'cr to confirm each 
of these probable suppositions, by the evidence of 
authentic facts 

I By the wise dispensation of Pro- , , , 

Vldcncc, a mysterious veil was cast theehmtiansasa 
over the infanc} of the church, which, 
till the faith of the christmns was matured, and 
their numbers were multiplied, scrv ed to protect them 
not onl} from the malice but even from the know- 
ledge of the pagan world The slow and gradual 
abolition of the Mosaic ceremonies aflorded a safe 
and innocent disguise to tlic more early proselytes 
of the gospel As they were far the greater part 
of the race of Abraham, they vv ere distinguished 
by the peculiar mark of circumcision, offered up 
their devotions in the temple of Jerusalem till its 
final destruction, and received both the law and the 
prophets as tho genuine inspirations of the deity 
The gentile converts, who by a spiritual adoption 
had been associated to the hope of Israel, were 
likewise confounded under the garb and appear- 
ance of Jcws,b and as the pbljthcists paid less re- 
gard to articles of faith than to the external wor- 
ship, the new sect, which carcfull} concealed, or 
faintly announced, its futurc greatness and am- 
bition, was permitted to shelter itself under the 
general toleration which was granted to an ancient 
and celebrated people in the Roman empire It 
was not long, perhaps, before the Jews themselves, 
animated with a fiercer zeal and a more jealous 
faith, perceived the giadual separation of their 
Nazarenc brethren from the doctrine of the syna- 

onen pnlliitcd the vigils of the church, iiid disgraced the Christian 
name, iii the eyes of iinbchevirs 

z Tertulhan (Apolog c 2.) expatiates on the fair and hoDounble 
testimony of Pliny, u ith much reason, and some declamation 

B In the tarious compilation of the AUnUstaii History, (a part of 
avhich was composed iinucr the reign of Constantine ) there are not six 
lines nhich rt.late to the Christians , nor has the diligence of Aiphilin 
discovered their name in the large history of Dion Cassius 

b An obscure passage of Suetonius (in Claud c 35 ] may seem to 
oOer a proof how strangely the Jews and Christians of Hofflp were 
confounded with each other 
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goguc , and they \\ ould gladly have extinguished 
the dangerous heresy in the blood of its adherents 
But the decices of hcaicn had already disarmed 
their malice , and though they might sometimes 
exert the licentious privilege of sedition, they no 
longer possessed the administration of criminal 
justice , nor did they find it easy to infuse into the 
calm breast of a Homan magistrate the rancour of 
thtir own zeal and prejudice The provincial go- 
vernors declared themselves read} to listen to anj 
accusation that might aficct the public safety , but 
as soon as they were informed, that it was a ques- 
tion not of facts but of words, a dispute relating 
only to the interpretation of the Jewish laws and 
prophecies, they deemed it unworlh} of the majesty 
of Home sonousl} to discuss the obscure diircrcnccs 
which might anso among a barbarous and super- 
stitious people The innocence of the first Chris- 
tians was protected bj ignorance and contempt, 
and the tribunal of the pagan magistrate often 
proved then most assured refuge against the fnrj 
of the sjnagoguc * If indeed we were disposed to 
adopt the traditions of a too credulous antiquity, we 
might relate the distant peregrinations, the won- 
derful achievements, and the various deaths of the 
twelve apostles but a more accurate inquity will 
induLC us to doubt, whether any of those persons 
who had been witnesses to the mimclcs of Christ 
were permitted, bejond the limits of Palestine, to 
seal with then blood the truth of their ttstimony ^ 
From the ordinary term of human life, it may vciy 
naturally be presumed that most of them w ere de- 
ceased before the discontent of the Jews broke out 
into that funoiis war, wliirli was terminated only 
by the ruin of Jerusalem During a long period, 
from the death of Christ to that memorable rebel- 
lion, we cannot discover any traces of Homan in- 
tolerance, unless they arc to bo found in the sudden, 
the transient, but the cnicl persecution, which was 
exercised by Nero against the Christians of the 
capital, thirty -five years after the fonner, and only 
two years before the latter, of those great events 
The character of the philosophic historian, to whom 
we are principally indebted for the knowledge of 
this singular transaction, would alone be sufficient 
to recommend it to our most attcntiv c consideration 

TliefireorBome 5®'"’ of 

iiniierthereigiiof Nero, the Capital of the empire was 

”” afllictcd by a fire which raged beyond 

the memory or example of former ages * The monu- 
ments of Grecian art and of Homan virtue, the 
ti opines of the Punic and Gallic w ars, the most holy 


c Sec in the ci-liternHi anil tirenty Unii ch-intcni of the Acl^ of the 
Apnstics the beluiMOiir of Gallio, proconsul of Achaia, anil of Festus, 
proenrator of Jiiitea 

A In the time uf 1 crtnilian and Clemens of AleTindrn, the elnr\ of 
inirtyrilom vaa confined to St Peter, St Pant and St dames it «is 
aridiially hcalowed on the rest of the apostlM lit the more rceent 
Gr^l a, who priidenti} eclected for tin. theatri. of tficir pmchini; and 
Milfetings some riinotc country bcvoiid th limits of the Ramin 
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1 Kii p 1011 Orosius , 1 , 7 
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temples, and the most splendid palaces, were in- 
volved in one common destruction Of the fourteen 
regions or quarters into which Home was divided, 
four only subsisted entire, three were levelled with 
the ground, and the remaining seven, which had 
experienced the fury of the flames, displayed a 
melancholy prospect of ruin and desolation The 
vigilance of govcriiincnt appears not to have neg- 
lected any of the precautions which might nllcviatc 
the sense of so dreadful a calamity The imperial 
gardens were thrown open to the distressed multi- 
tude, temporary buildings were creeled for their 
accommodation, and a plentiful supply of corn and 
provisions was distrilinted at a vety moderate price ' 
The most generous policy seemed to have dictated 
the edicts which regulated the disposition of the , 
slicets and the construction of priv itc houses, and 
as it usually happens, in an age of prosperity, the 
conflagration of Home, in the course of a few years, 
produced a new citv , more regular and mure beauti- 
ful than the fonner But nil the prudence and 
humanity aficctcd by Nero on this occasion were 
insuniciciit to preserve him from the popular sus- 
picion Every crime might he imputed to the as- 
sassin of Ins wife and mother, nor could the prinrc, 
who prostituted Ins person and dignity on the 
theatre, he deemed incnpahic of the most extrava- 
gant folly The V oicc of rumour aerused the empe- 
ror as the incendiary of his own capital , and ns tlic 
most incredible stones arc the best adapted to the 
genius of an enraged people, it vv as grav ely reported, 
and firmly believed, that Nero, enjoying the cala- 
mity which he had occasioned, 'iniiiscd himself with 
singing to Ins lyre the destruction of ancient Troy » 
To divcrtasuspirion, which the power of despotism 
was unable to suppress, the emperor resolved to 
substitute in Ills ow n place some fictitious criminals 
“ With this view (continues Tacitus) he inflicted 
the most exquisite tortures on those Cnic) |•It^l•hmnIt 
men, who, under the vulgar appelln- 
tion of Christians, w ere already brand- of »>»- 
cd with deserved infamy They derived their name 
and origin from Christ, vv ho in the reign of Tiberius 
had suflered death, by the sentence of the pro- 
curator Pontius Pilate'* For ,i while this dire 
superstition was checked , hut it again burst forth , 
and not only spread itself over Judea, the first scat 
of this mischievous sect, hut was even introduced 
into Home, the common asylum which receives and 
protects whatever is impure, whatever is atrocious 
The confessions of those who were seized, dis- 
covered a great multitude of their accomplices, and 


p We ina^ oWrTe tliat Ibe nimour mentioned by Tacitiw witli a 
jery bceominjr dislrust uiil wbiHl it crccdih Iranscribw 

'^^^•5i*”*V*** solcraiiK cundrmcil b\ i)ion 
h Thw sifnnciit to the iiiachroni'nioftn* 

1 * !!.*• tdice llic birth of Qiri^t iieir a cetitur\ sootier (Rtwaffc 
HiMoin. dc^ Jiiif, 1 » c 14, 16) ^^c may Icnrn from Jowpbu; 
' procnntorsbin of Pilate corresponded 

with tbe lvl ten \cw of Td»riu»i, A 1> 27--37 As t» the I«rtirnbr 
tiine of the death of Christ atm earh tndition fixrd »ttoljie^m 
otMirtii A U Z) under the ronmUiim of tilt UvoGenniii ^Tcrtiii 
® Thitdile, wliicli idoptcil bt PngI.rordmi 
Norri^and 1 e CIcrr vcm<at IciHas prolmbtcoathctiiicirunt nbifb 
^ piaccti (I Kooxt not from winl conjccturce) four tears Itter 
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thc 3 ncrc nil (.oinictcd, not so much for the crime 
of setting fire to the rit}, as for their hatred of 
human kind * Thej died in torments, and their 
torments were imhittcrcd bj insult and derision 
Some were nailed on crosses , others sowm up in 
the skins of wild beasts, and c\poscd to the fiirj of 
dogs , others again, smeared o\cr with combustible 
materials, were used as torches to illuminate the 
darkness of the night The gardens of Nero were 
destined for the mclancholj spcctaelc, which was 
accompanied with a horse race, and honoured with 
the presence of the emperor, who mingled with the 
populace in the dress and attitude of a charioteer 
The guilt of (he ehnstiaiis dcscr\ cd indeed the most 
e\cmplarj punishment, but (he public abhorrence 
was changed into commiseration, from the opinion 
that those unbapp\ wretches were sacrifiecd.not so 
much to the piiblir welfare, as to the cruelty of a 
jealous tjrant Those who sunej with a curious 
eje the resolutions of niankind, inaj obsene, that 
the gardens and cireus of Nero on the Vatican, 
which were polluted with the blood of the first 
Christians, have been rendered still more famous, 
bj the triumph and bj (he abuse of the persecuted 
religion On the same spot,* a temple, which far 
surpasses the ancient glories of the capitol, has 
since been erected hj the Christian pontiffs, who, 
dern ing their claim of unn crsal dominion from an 
humble fisherman of Galilee, base sucrccded to (he 
throne of the Ca*sars, giscn laws to the barbarian 
conquerors of Rome, and c\tcndcd their spiritual 
jurisdiction from the coast of the Baltic to the 
shores of the Pacific ocean 
But it aiotild be improper to dismiss this account 
of Nero's persecution, till we hasc made some 
ohscnations, that maj sene to remose the difliciil- 
tics with which it IS perplexed, and to throw some 
light on the subsequent historj of the church 
„ , 1 The most sceptical criticism is 

of lad obliged tO TCSpCCt tllC trillll Of tlllS 
Iwre^otimiofnie cxtriordinarj fart, and the integrity 
^ri<tnD«b> Ne of celebrated passage of Tacitus 
The former is confirmed bj the dili- 
gent and neenrate Suetonius, who mentions (he 
punishment which Nero indicted on the Christians, 
a sect of men who had embraced a new and crimi- 
nal superstition ” The latter maj be prosed bj the 
consent of the most ancient manuscripts, bj the 
inimitable character of the stjlc of Tacitus, by his 


reputation, which guarded his text fi om the inter- 
polations of pious fraud , and bj the purport of his 
narration, which accused the first Christians of the 
roost atrocious crimes, without insinuating that they 
possessed anj miraculous or c\cn magical powers 
abosc the rest of mankind " 2 Notwithstanding it 
IS probable that Tacitus was born some yeais before 
the fire of Rome,® he could derive only from reading 
and conxcrsation the knowledge of an cicnt which 
happened during his infancj Before he gase 
himself to the public, he calmly waited till his 
genius had attained its full maturity, and he was 
more than forty years of age, when a grateful regard 
for the memory of the miIuous Agncola, extorted 
from him (he most early of those histonccil compo- 
sitions which will delight and instruct the most 
distant postenty After making a trial of his 
strength in tlic life of Agncola and the description 
of Gennany, he conceived, and at length executed, 
a more arduous work, the history of Rome, in 
thirty books, from the fall of Nero to the accession 
of Nerva The administration of Non a introduced 
an age of justice and prosperity , which Tacitus had 
destined for the occupation of his old age,!* but 
when he took a nearer view of his subject, judging, 
perhaps, that it was a more honourable or a less 
inv idious office, to record the v ices of past ty rants, 
than to celebrate the virtues of a reigning monarch, 
he chose rather to relate, under the form of annals, 
the actions of the four immediate successors of 
Augustus To collect, to dispose, and to adorn a 
senes of fourscore years, in an immortal work, 
every sentence of which is pregnant with the 
deepest observations and the most lively images, 
was nn undertaking sufficient to exercise the genius 
of Tacitus himself dunng the greatest part of his 
life In the last years of the reign of Trajan, 
whilst the victorious monarch extended the power 
of Rome beyond its ancient limits, the historian 
wns describing, in the second and fourth books of 
his nnnnls, the tyranny of Tiberius,’ and the em- 
peror Hadrian must have succeeded to the throne, 
before Tacitus, in the regular jiroscciition of his 
work, LOiild relate the fire of the capital and the 
criicltv of Nero towards the unfortunate Christians 
At the distance of sixty y cars, it w as the duty of the 
annalist to adopt the narratives of contemporaries, 
but It was natural for the philosopher to indulge 
himself in the description of the origin, the pro- 


1 Oaio humam gneni com Mi Tlirw words imj either eizmC' 
Ihe Intriil of matiklnil towirili, the chruilitir <ir llic hatred of llJ 
Christiana towards , mankind I hate prearred tlie lalUr arnv. a« tl, 
most apm able to the atjle of Tnciliia, nnd to tiie nnpiilar irror, n 
wliich a preecplof the sosptl (swl nkt \n 2C ))nd in n, prrhaiw, lli 
innwent ocianon My inlerpretatinn i« lustlficd h> Wii kuthonU n 
tITI'.'.'. "2" * "kh'll tranalaloA. 

r (lluloria I ecicainat r 

Dr Uarihirr (T«timoniei, tol i p 315 ) andof the liialiop i 
Oloiirrstcr (Dii me rotation, rol iii p3R) lint as the word com i« 
doca not utiitc tcry hapndj w,lh llic real of tlie sentence, Jamr 
Groi ovma lias prcfirrtd the rcailmi; of conjuncli, winch is amhnrirei 
V. 1 t. k Tacit Anital X, 41 

p 410 ’’ ite Horn i Aiiliinifi, I m 

«i Siuton m Ncrone e IC Thr initlw-tof malrfen, athich torn 
saf,acioiia eoimiicntitora have translated magical, is ennsidered liv tli 
more ratiniial Moihciin as only synonjmoiis to the cxUiaiilu a 

J ACitllS 

p 2 


» T he passage conrernmg Jeans Christ which was inserted into the 
test of Josrphiis, lictntiii tin. timi. of Oriksn mill that of Eusebius, may 
rurnMi nil raainjile of no viilgnr for|,ery The acconmlishmcnt of the 
prophecirs thcslrtues, tniraclts, mid rcsiirrcetioii of Jesus, an. dis. 
iinttly relalcd Josephus acknou ledges that he was the Messiah, and 
W'ltttrs whether he should lall hint a man If ans doubt can still 
reiiiam ennei ruing this cch lirated passage, tin reader may csamiiie the 

pointed ohicrhnns of I c riser, (lias ercainj, loscpli tom ii p 267 

271 } llu I ibniircd nnsssirs of Ilaiihtiz, (p 187 — 932.) and tin masterly 
nply (nib|iulhp(|ttr Aiieicnne ct Modenic, tom sii p 217 — 28b) of an 
niionymuils critic, whom I hcheve to base been the learned Abbe dc 
Longncriic 

o See the Iises of Tacitus hs Lipsins nnd the AhW do la Dletcne, 
Dictiniiiiairc do Baylc A I article TacitF, mid ribnems, Uibliotli 
Lntin torn li p VRb Edit Ernest 
r Prmrlpatimi Divi Xtrsa:, et impcrium Trajam, iiliGnorcm sccu 
rioremqui matcriam sciiectiiti scposiii Tacit Hist 1 
0 Sec Tacit Anna! ii (it iv 4 
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gross, and the character of the new sect, not so 
much according to the knowledge or prejudices of 
the age of Neio, as according to those of tlie time 
of Hadrian 3 Tacitus scry frequently trusts to 
the curiosity or reflection of his readers to supply 
those intei’mcdiatc circumstances and ideas, nhich, 
in his evtreme conciseness, he has thought proper 
to suppress We may therefore presume to imagine 
some probable cause n Inch could direct the cruelty 
of Nero against the chnstians of Dome, nliosc 
obscuiity, as ncll as innocence, should have 
shielded them fiom his indignation, and c\cn from 
his notice The Jens, who ncrc numerous in the 
capital, and oppressed in their own countrj, ucrc a 
ranch flttci object for the suspicions of the emperor 
and of the people nor did it seem uiilikclj that a 
vanquished nation, who alrcadj discovered their 
•ibhorrcncc of the Roman yoke, might have recourse 
to the most atrocious means of gratifjing their 
implacable revenge But tlic Jews possessed verj 
powerful advocates in the palace, and even in the 
hcait: of the tjrant, his wife and mistress, the 
beautiful Poppaca, and a favourite plajer of the 
race of Abraham, who had alrcadj cmplojcd their 
intercession in behalf of the obnoxious people ' 
In their room it was ncccssarj to ofler some other 
victims, and it might casilj be suggested that, 
although the genuine followers of Moses were inno- 
cent of the fire of Rome, there had arisen among 
them a new and pcinicious sect of Galii h axs, 
which vv as capable of the most horrid ciimcs Under 
the appellation of Galils'ANS, two distinctions of 
men were confounded, the most opposite to each 
other in their manners and principles , the disciples 
who had embraced the faith of Jesus of Nazareth,* 
and the zealots who had followed the stsiidard of 
Tildas the Gaulonitc ' The former were the friends, 
the latter were the enemies, of human kind, and 
the only resemblance between them consisted in the 
same inflexible constancj, which, in the defence of 
their cause, rendered them insensible of death and 
tortures The followers of Judas, who impelled 
their countrj men into rebellion, were soon buried 
under the ruins of Jerusalem , whilst those of Jesus, 
know n bj the more celebrated name of chnstians, 
diffused themselves over the Roman empire How 
natural was it for Tacitus, in the time of Hadrian, 
to appropriate to the chnstians the guilt and the 
sufferings, which he might, with far greater truth 
and justice, have attnbuted to a sect whose odious 

T The ph}er8 name vras Ahturus Throuf;h the Rime channel, 
Josephus (de V'lta siia, c ^) about tno }ears berore, bid obtained the 
pardon itid release of some Jeivish priests who Mere prisoners at Rome 

• Tlie learned Dr Lardner (Jevisliaiid Ileithen Testiinoniei, «ol ii 
p 102 103 ) has prosed that the name of Galilieans was a very ancient 
and nerhaps the pnmitiie appellation of the Christians 

t Joseph Antiqnitat Till! 1,2 Tillcmont Rninedes Jiiifs p 742, 
Thesrinsof Judiswerc trurilied in the time of Claudius Ilisgriiidson 
DIcizar, after Jerusalem nas taheii defended i strong fortress withSCO 
of Ins most dc perate folloirers VV'heu the tiatlering ram had nude a 
breach thej turned their swords against their wites their children, 
and It length a|.ainst their own breasts They ditd to the last min 

oSeeDodwell Paucitat Mart I xiii The hpanish Inscription in 
5'™*” P 218 No 9 IS a manifest and icknowledsed forRerj,con 
trivcd by tint noted impostor Cyriicns of Ancona to flatter the pride 
tom ?^p''i^* opaniaids, Ste rerrcias, Histoire d'Espagne, 

a The capital was burnt auriiie the civil war between V'ltellius and 


memorj was almost extinguislicd ' 4 Wlialcvci 
opinion may be entertained of this conjecture, (for 
it IS no more than a conjecture,) it is evident that 
the effect, as vv ell ns the cause, of Nero’s persecu- 
tion, were confined to the walls of Rome that the 
religious tenets of the Galilmnns, or chnstians, 
were never made a subject of punishment, or even 
of inquirj , and that, as the idea of their sufferings 
was, for a long time, connected with the idea of 
erucity and injustice, the moderation of succeeding 
princes inclined them to spare a sect, oppressed by 
a tjrant, whose rage had been usually directed 
against virtue and innocence 

It IS somewhat remarkable, that the Oppre»ianorthe 
flames of vv ar consumed almost at the 
same time the temple of Jerusalem 
and the i apitol of Rome ,* and it appears no less 
singular, that the tribute which devotion bad 
destined to the former, should have been converted 
bj the power of an assaulting victor to restore and 
adorn the splendour of the latter r The emperors 
levied a general capitation tax on the Jewish peo- 
ple, and although the sum assessed on the head of 
each individual was inconsiderable, the use for 
wliioli it was designed, and the seventy with 
wbirb it was exacted, were considered ns an in- 
tolerable gricv ance * Since the olflccrs of the re- 
venue extended their unjust claim to innnj persons 
who were strangers to the blood or religion of the 
Jews, It was impossible that the Christians, who 
had so often sheltered thcmsciv cs under the slindo 
of the sjnagoguc, should now escape this rapacious 
persecution Anxious as tlicj were to avoid tho 
slightest infection of idolatrj, their conscience for- 
bade them to contribute to the honour of that 
diTmon who had assumed the vharncter of the 
capitolinc Jupiter As a vciy numerous though 
declining partj among the chnstians still adhered to 
tlic law of Moses, their efforts to dissemble their 
Jewish ongin were dctcctrd by the decisive test of 
circumcision “ nor were the Roman magistrates at 
leisure to inquire into the difference of their reli- 
gious tenets Among the chnstians, who were 
brought before the tribunal of the emperor, or, as 
it seems more probable, before that of the procura- 
tor of Judica, two persons arc said to have appeared, 
distinguished bj their extraction, which was more 
trulj noble than that of the greatest monarchs 
These were the grandsons of St Jude the apostle 
who himself w.ts tlic brother of Jesus Christ i> 

Ye^nsian Uic 19th of December, A D GO On tlie 10th of 
A D 70 the temple of Jeriiiolcm Mas ilotroyed b> the hamU of the 
Jews themselves, rather tlnn b> ttio«e of the llomaiis 

r Tlie new capitol wa« declicitcd by Domitirn Siieton in Domi 
tnii c 5 PhiUirch in Pnpticol I tom i p 230 Ddit Bryan The 
plding: alone cost 12000 trlents (abo%e two inillion^ *ind a half) It 
was the oiiiiiion of Martial, (1 ix Bpi^ram 3 ) tjiat if Uie emperor had 
called in lus debt* Jupiter tnmself, eieti tliou{;h tic had niaden prcncral 
luctioii of Olympus, would lia\e been unable to pay two shillings in 
the nniiiid 

s With regard to the tribute see Dion Casslu* I Ixri p 1082 with 
Ileimarus's notes. Spanlieini dc Usu Nnmismatum, tom ii p 571 
ond Basn’i^.e Histmre des Jinf* I %ii c 2. 

a Snetoiiins (in Domitian c 12.) bad *ceu an old man of niiiet\ pub 
liciy examined before the procurator's tribunal This » what Martul 
call* mentulatribnti«d*imnita. 

b This appellation was at first understood in the mo«t obuon*sen*e, 
and it was supposed, tint the brothers of Je*ii* were the lawful i<sue of 
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Tlicir natural pretensions to the tlironc of DoMd On the strength of so probable an 'interpretation, 
ini"-bt perhaps attract the respect of the people, and and too eagerly admitting the suspicions of a tyiant 
c\eitetbcjcalousj of the go\crnor, hutthc mean- as an c\idcncc of then honourable crime, the 
ness of their garb, and the simplicitj of their church has placed both Clemens and Domitilla 
answers, soon eoiuinccd him that thej were neither among its first martyrs, and has branded the cruelty 
desirous nor capable ol disturbing tlic peace of the of Domitian with the name of the second peisccu- 
Ronian empire The} frankly confessed their ro 3 al tion But this persecution (if it deserves that 
origin, and their near relation to the Messiah , but epithet) was of no long duration A few months 
thej disclaimed anj temporal views, and professed after the death of Clfcmcns, and the banishment of 
that his kingdom, which they devoutly c\pcctcd, Domitilla, Stephen, a freedman belonging to the 
was pnreh of a spiritual and angelic nature When latter, who had enjojed the favour, but who had 
the) were e\nmincd concerning their fortune and not siirelj embraced the faith, of his mistress, as- 
occiipation, thtj showed their hands hardened with sassinated the emperor in his palace * The memory 
daily labour, and declared that they derived their of Domilian was condemned by the senate, hib 
whole subsistence from the cultivation of a farm acts w ere rescinded , Ins exiles recalled , andundei 
near the village of Cocaba, of the extent of about the gentle administration of Nerva, while the inno- • 
twenty-four English acres, e and of the value of cent w ere restored to their rank and fortunes, even 
nine thousand drachms or three hundred pounds the most guilty either obtained pardon or escaped 
sterling The grandsons of St Tude were dismiss- punishnitnt 

cd with rompassion and contempt « II Aboutttn years afterwards, under 

Blit although the obscurity of the the reign of Trajan, the younger Plinv 
ci'nVrinht house of Dovul might protect them was intrusted by his fnend and master 
™“'”' from the suspicions of a tyrant, the with the government of Bithynia and Pontns lie 
present greatness of lus own family alarmed the soon found himself at a loss to determine by what 
pusillanimous temper of Domitian, winch could rule of justice or of law he should direct his conduct 
only he appeased by the blood of those Romans m the execution of an office the most repugnant to 
whom he either feared, or hated, or cslccmcd Of his humanity Pliny had never assisted at any 
the two sons of lus uncle Flavius Sahinus,* the judicial proceedings against the cliristians, with 
elder was soon conviefed of treasonable intentions, whose name alone he seems to be acquainted , and 
and the younger, who bore the name of Flavius he vv ns totally uninfonncd w itli regard to the nature 
Clemens, was indebted for lus safety to his want of of their guilt, the method of their conviction, and 
courage and ability * Tlie emperor, for a long lime, the dcgiec « f their punishment. In this perplexity 
distinguithcd so haniiless a kinsman by lus favour he had recourse to lus usual expedient, of subniit- 
and protection, bestowed on him lus own niece ling to the wisdom of Trajan an impartial, and in 
Domitilla, adopted the children of that marriage to some rcspe*cts, a favourable account of the new sii 
the hope of the siirccbsion, and invested their father pcrstition, requesting the emperor, that he would 
viith the honours of the consulship But he had condcseend to resolve lus doubts, and to instruct 
scarcely finished the term of lus annual magistracy , his ignorance * The life of Pliny had been employ cd 
when on a slight pretence he was condemned and in the acquisition of learning, and in the business 
executed, Domitilla was banished to a desolate of the world Since the age of nineteen he had 
island on the coast of Campania ,s and sentence plciadcd with distinction in the tribunals of Rome,™ 
either of death or of confiscation was pionounccd filled a place in the senate, had been invested with 
against a great number of persons who were involved the honours of the consulship, and had fonned very 
111 the same accusation The guilt imputed to their numerous connections w itli cv cry order of men, both 
charge was that of alhntm and Jnoish vtannen a in Italy and in the provinces From hts ignorance 
singular association of ideas, which cannot with therefore w c may derive some useful infomiatioii 
any propriety be applied except to the Christians, We may assure ourselves that when he accepted 
as they were obscurely and imperfectly viewed by the government of Bilhynia, there were no general 
the magistrates and by the writers of that period laws or decrees of the senate in force against tlic 


Jlo<ep1i anil of Mary A devout reaped for tlie » ir|,init} of llie mother of 
God, nii.(.ivtcd to the Gno'.llcs and anenvarda to tlie orthodox Greeka, 
the rviHsdiriit of he towini. a aerond wifi on Joseph The Latina 
(from die time of Jcrnini.) improtid on tint hint aMerted llie perpe. 
tiial rt.lihae) of Jo t pli, and jnrtifn d by many aiiiiilar examples the 
new iiikrpretalion that Jiidt, as mil as bimon and James, oho arc 
stall d the hrothtra of Jtsin Clirial, were only hia first counns Set 
Tilhmonl, Mem Lcticsiaat tom i part ii and Beauaobre, Ilial Cti 
tiqlii dll Maiiiclieiaiiie 1 ii c 2 

e J liirty nine rrVcffpn, squarca of an hundred fett each, winch, if 
strictly computed, would scarcely amuunt to nine acres lint the pro 
hihihly nfrirciim<itaiires llii iiracticc of other Greek avriUrs, and the 
aiitlifirity of M de Valois, mtlinc me to belieac that tht wActlpev la 
iiHil to express tin Tinman Jii(,eriim 
d 1 11H.I1111S, III 211 Till story is taken from IIi(,esippn< 
e See tilt death anil cliararler of Sihintis In Tndlus (Ifist iii 
75} Vahiiiiis was Ihcrliltr hmilitr, anil, till the acitssmii of V'cspi 
Kian, hail hi en ronsidtri d as the principal support of tlie Flat inn family 

f I laviiim ritmiiiUim patriii Inn siiiiin contemUitnma; inertia — 

rxlcnui.simi suspicioiiciiitcrimit Silctoii in BoniUiaii c 10 


C The I'lc of Paiidatana, aieordin,; to Dion Bruttius Prxscns 
(apud Ltitcb m IR ) binisties her to that of I’ontia, nhich was not far 
distant from the otlar That dinV-n-iicc, and a mistake, either of Lii 
scliius, or of Ills tnii*eribers, liaac |,iacn occasion to suppose two 
Boniitillas, the wifi, and the iicicc of Clemens Sec Tillcmoiit, Me 
iniiires Bccicsiastiqiiis, tom li p 224 
h Dion, I Ixtii p III2 If the Briittiiis Prn.seiis from whom it is 
probable that he collected Ihisnccniint was tin corre$pniiiti.nt of Pliny 
(Lpistnl vii 1 ) we may consider him ns a miitcmporary w ritcr 
I Suet III Dnmit c 17 Pliilostratiis in V'lL Apollon I vm 
k Dion, I Ixvil p lllR I’iiii rpistnl i\ 23 
1 Phil Lpistnl X 1)7 rile learned Mosheini expresses himself (p 
147, 232 ) with the highest imprnlntlon of Pliny a modiratc and candid 
temper Notwithstandinir Dr Lanlucr s siispicioiis, (see Jewish and 


in his laii{,iia.,c or proceedin(,s ■' 

m I’liii Epist V R He pleaded Ins first cause A D 81 , the year 
after the famous eruption of Mount V esmius, in which lus uncle lost 
his life 
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Christians , that neither Trajan nor any of Ins vir- 
tuous predecessors, whose edicts were received into 
the civil and criminal jurisprudence, had publicly 
declared their intentions concerning the nc\v sect , 
and that whatever proceedings had been carried on 
against the Christians, there u ere none of suilicicnt 
n eight and authonty to establish a precedent for 
the conduct of a Roman magistrate 
Trajan and hi- Trajan, to nliicli the 

jucccssorscstab christians of the succeeding ago have 
of proccciiiug frequently appealed, dlsco^crs as much 
rgaiiist them regard for justice and humanity as 
could be reconciled mth his mistaken notions of 
religious policj " Instead of displajing the impla- 
cable zeal of an inquisitor, anxious to discoicr the 
most minute particles of heresy, and exulting in tlie 
number of his Mctims, the emperor expresses much 
more solicitude to protect the sccuntj of the inno- 
cent, than to prevent the escape of the guiltj fie 
acknowledges the dilliculty of fixing <inj general 
plan, hut he lajs down two salutarj rules, which 
often afforded relief and support to the distressed 
Christians Though he diiccts the magistrates to 
pnnisli such persons as arc legally consictcd, he 
prohibits them, nith a scry humane inconsistcncj , 
trom making any inquiries concerning the supposed 
criminals Nor was the magistrate allon cd to pro- 
ceed on every kind of information Anonymous 
charges tlie emperor rejects, as too repugnant to the 
equity of his government , and ho strictly requires, 
for the conviction of those to uhom the guilt of 
Christianity is imputed, the positive oidcncc of a 
fail and open accuser It is liken ise probable, that 
the persons nho assumed so imidious an office, 
were obliged to declare the grounds of their suspi- 
cions, to specify (both in respect to time and place) 
the secret assemblies, which their Christian adicr- 
sary had frequented, and to disclose a great niinihcr 
of circumstanOcs, which were concealed with the 
most vigilant jealousy from the eje of the profane 
If they succeeded in their prosecution, they were 
exposed to the resentment of a considerable and 
active party, to the censure of the more liberal por- 
tion of mankind, and to the ignominy nhich, in 
every age and countrj , has attended the character 
of an informer If, on the contrary, they failed in 
their proofs, they incurred the scs ere and perhaps 
capital penalty, which, according to a Uw pub- 
lished by the emperor Hadrian, was inflicted on 
those who falsely attributed to their fellow-citizens 
the crime of Christianity The violence of personal 
or superstitious animosity might sometimes prevail 
over the most natural apprehensions of disgrace 
and danger , but it cannot surely he iqiagmcd, tlnat 
accusations of so unpromising an appearance u ere 
either lightly or frequently undertaken by the pa- 
gan subjects of the Roman empire “ 

»Plin Epi«t X 08 TcrtuIInii (Anolog c 5 fcotiMden tins rescript 
as a relaxation of tlie ancient penal laws qins Traiaiiiis cx parte 
irustratns est and yet Tertiilllan, in another part of Ins Apolozists, 
puii^inentj inconsistency of prohibiting inquiries, and cnjolnin„ 

E'cleslast I iv c 0 ) Ins preserved the edict of 
^ oriaj He lias likewise (c I3)(,itcn us one still more fuoiirable 


The expedient which u as emplojcd popuhr 
to elude the prudence of the laws, 
affords a sufficient proof how cflcctually thej dis- 
appointed the mischicsous designs of priiatc malice 
or superstitious zeal In a large and tumultuous 
asscmblj the restraints of fear and shame, so forci- 
ble on the minds of indis idnals, arc dcprit cd of the 
greatest part of their influence The pious Chris- 
tian, as he u as desirous to obtain, or to escape, the 
glory of martj rdoni, expected, cither with impatience 
or with terror, the stated returns of the public games 
and fcstii als On tliosc occasions, the inhabitants 
of the great cities of the empire were collected in the 
circus of the theatre, u here cs cry circuihstancc of tlie 
place, ns u ell as of the ceremony , contributed to kindle 
their dc\ otion, and to oxtinguish their humanity 
^iilst the numerous spectators, crow ned w itli gar- 
lands, perfumed w itli incense, purified w ith the blood 
of Mctims, and surrounded with the altars and sta- 
tues of Ihcir tutelar deities, resigned thcmsch cs to 
the cnjoyincntof pleasures, w Inch they considered as 
an essential part of their religious worship , they 
recollected, that the Christians alone abhorred the 
gods of mankind, and by their absence and melan- 
choly on these solemn festivals, seemed to insult or 
to lament the public felicity If the empire had been 
alllictcd by any recent calamity , by a plague, a fa- 
mine, or an unsuccessful wai , if the Tybcr had, or 
if the Nile had not, risen beyond its hanks, if the 
earth had shaken, or if the temperate order of tlio 
seasons had been interrupted, the superstitious pa- 
gans w ere convinced, that the crimes and the impiety 
of the Christians, who were spared by the cxccssiv e 
lenity of the gov ernment, had at length prov oked the 
Divine justice It was not among a licentious and 
exasperated populace, that the forms of legal pro- 
ceedings could be ohsen cd , it w ns not in an amphi- 
theatre, stained with the blood of wild beasts and 
gladiators, that the v oicc of compassion could be 
heard Tlie impatient clamours of the multitude 
denounced the Christians as the enemies of gods and 
men, doomed them to the severest tortures, and ven- 
turing to accuse by name some of the most distin- 
guished of the new sectaries, required with irrcsist 
iblo vehemence that they should be instantly 
apprehended and cast to the lions i* The provincial 
governors and magistrates who presided in the public 
spectacles were usually inclined to gratify the incli- 
nations, and to appease the rage, of the people, by 
the sacrifice of a few obnoxious v ictims But tlie 
Wisdom of tlic emperors protected the church from 
the danger of these tumultuous clamours and irregu- 
lar accusations, which they justly censured as re- 
pugnant both to the firmness and to the equity of 
their administration The edicts of Hadrian and 
of Antoninus Pins expressly declared, that the 
Voice of the multitude should never he admitted as 

under the name of Antoninus the *iutlienticit\ of winch is not unu 
ic.r*aUy nllowcd Tin. rccond Apology of luHm cunt*iins wmc curious 
p^rlirulars relative to the accusation ofchristiiiis 
V Sfi** Tcrtiilliaii (Anoloe c 40) The nets of the martyrdom of 
i^fyearp exhibit a ii\e*y picture of these tumults, which were usinlly 
fomeutei) by the mahre of the Jeim 
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legal cMclcnrc toroinutorlo punish those unfoitu- 
^ nalc persons nho had cmhniccd the enthusiasm ol 
Christians ^ 

Tmi« of Hit III Punishment nas not the in- 
chrKtiwi. cMtahlc tonscqucncc of conMction, 
and the Christians, n hose guilt n as the most clcarlj 
prosed 1)} the testimonj of witnesses, or c\cn h} 
their soliintarj ronfcssion, still retained in their 
own pow cr the allcmatis c of life or death It w as 
not so much the past olfem e, as the aetual resist- 
ance, wliieli evcited the indignation of the magis- 
trate lie was persuaded that he olTered them an 
cns\ pardon, since if the) consented to cast a fen 
grains of incense upon the altar, thc> were dismissed 
from the tribunal in safeU and nilh applause It 
nas esteemed the dutj of a hunnne judge to cn- 
dcaiour to reclaim, rather than to punish, Uiosc 
deluded enUnisiasts Vaniiig his lone according 
to the ngc, the sc\, or the situation of the prisoners, 
he frcqncntlj condescended to set before their cj es 
c\crs circumstance nhicli could rindtr life more 
pleasing, or death more ternhle , and to solicit, na^ 
to entreat, them, that till} would show some com- 
passion to thcmscl'cs, to llitir fniniliesand to their 
friends' If threats and persuasions prosed in- 
ctrecUial, he had often rcennrsc to Molcncc, the 
scourge and the rack were called in to siippl} the 
deficicnc} of argument, and cs cr} artofcniclts i as 
cm{ilo}cd to suiiduc such inflcvibli, and, as it ap- 
peared to Uio pagans, such rruninal, ohstmac} 
The ancient apologists of christiamts base censured 
with cipinl truth nnd scstnt} , the irregular couduct 
of their persecutors, w ho, contrnr} to c\cr} prin- 
iiplc of judicial proceeding, admitted the use of 
torture, in order to obtain, not a confession, hut a 
denial, of the enme which w ns the ohjci I of their 
inqnir} * The monks of thcsurceeding aces, who, in 
their peaceful solitudes, entertained themseU cs with 
discrsifjing the deaths and sutTerings of the priiiii- 
tne martyrs, has e frcqucntl} inscntcd torments of 
a much more refined and ingenious nature In 
jiartieular, it has pleased them to suppose, tint the 
7cal of the Homan inagistmtis, disdaining cicrj 
considemtion of moral sirtiio or public dcccm}, 
tt cndcasourcd to seduce those whom thej wcreuii- 
ahlc to sanquish, and that h} their orders the most 
brutal violence was ollcrcd to those whom thej 
found it impossible to sednee It is related, that 
pious females, w ho w ere prepared to despise death, 
were sometimes rondcniiied to a innre ses ere trial, 
end called upon to dctcnninc whether Ihcj set a 
higher saluc on their religion or on their ehaslilj 


The jonths to whose licentious cmlnaics they were 
nhnndoncd, iciencd a solemn c\hoi1ation from the 
judge, to exert Uicir most strenuous efforts to mnin- 
taiii the honour of Venus against the impious iirgin 
w ho refused to burn inccn&c on her altars Their 
s lolencc, how c\ cr, w as coiniiionl} disappointed, nnd 
tlic seasonable interposition of some iniraculous 
power presersed the chaste spouses of Christ from 
the dishonour even of an inioluiitary defeat We 
should not indeed neglect to rcniaik, that the more 
ancient ns w ell as authentic memorials of the church 
are seldom polluted w'lUi these extras agant and in- 
decent fictions * 

The total disregard of truth and pio- 
hahilit} in the representation of these Ruman mat," 
pnmitisc martyrdoms was occasioned 
b} a serj natural mistake The ccelesiaslieal 
writers of the fourth nr fifth cciiUirics ascribed to 
the magistrates of Rome the same degree of impla- 
cable and unrelenting 7eal which filled their own 
breasts against the heretics or the idolaters of their 
own times It is not improhahlc that some of those 
persons who were raised to the dignities of the 
empire, might base imbibed the prejudices of the 
populace, and that the cruel disposition of otheis 
might oernsionall} he stimulated hj niotiics of 
as nnec or of personal resentment " But it is certain, 
and wemaj appeal to the grateful confessions of 
the first ihnstians, that the greatest part of those 
inagistralcs who exercised in the proMiices the 
niithont} of the emperor, or of the senate, and to 
whose hands alone tlic jurisdiction of life and death 
was intrusted, hcliaicd like men of polished man- 
ners nnd liberal education, who respected the iiilcs 
of justice, and who were coni ersant w ith the pre- 
cepts of plulosophj The} frequcntl} declined the 
odious task of persecution, dismissed the charge 
w itli contempt, or suggested to the accused Chris- 
tian some legal cNasion, h} which he might elude 
the -scicrit} of the laws Wliencscr the} were in- 
yested with a discrctionniy power,^ they used it 
niiieb less for the oppression, Uiaii for thciclicf and 
benefit, of the aOlirted church The} were far from 
condemning all the Christians who were accused 
before their tribunal, and ler}' fai from punishing 
w ith death, all those w ho w ere com icted of an obsti- 
nate adherence to the new supci stition Contenting 
tluni&ches, for the most part, with the milder clias- 
tiscmenls of imprisonment, exile, or slavery in the 
mines,' the} left the unhapp} victims of their justice 
some reason to hope, that a jirospcrous ci ent, tlie 
aei cssioii, the marriage, or the triumph of an cm 


q Tlicst. re-tihlioiu vc invrted in Hie nlioxc meiillniiLi] cdicli ot 
lUilrtiti end I'liu fecelhcttjiolo;,^ ofiMclito (a|iu(l 1 u«Ii J h < 2B 1 
r Sei Hie rc«cri|it of Tnjm, end Hie rnnducl of Pliiiy J In, ni(«l 
ntuhcntic vt^nf thcinart^m aoounil exIwrtilioN* 

1 In mrtK.iihT,rnTertnlUan(At>n|n^ c S.ajanil Lactmtiiw (In 
atitiit Divin r 'I) T lielr rcavinin;,a arc nlnimt Hie Mine lint «c 
mat diM over, Hiat one of Hie«i. a|,olo,i,i, lud been a lairicr. nud Hie 
Ollier -1 rnetonriaii 

t Ste two in^taiicca of tins kind of torture m Hie Acta Sniccrq Mar 
tartmi finldislird by Ruinart, ji ICO, 3a) Jerome In bis I,. _ciid «l 
Paul Hie Hermit, lella n strange story of i jouiiR iinn, who wa< 
eliainrd naked on a licil of flowers, nnd avsaiillcd by a benitiful and 
pntnii courtezan lU qiiLlled the rism}, Icmtitatioii by bitm„ olT Ins 


n ’Hie cnnscrsion of Ills wife prnsoked Chudiiis Ilcrminianiis, po 
sernornf Cipindocia, to trcit Hie Christians with uncommon sticrUj 
Tcrtiilliiii ad Siiinilmi, i 3 

X Tcrtiithan, in his epistle to the Kovernor of Afnci, mentions sevc 
nl ruiiarkahle instances oflcmt) and forlicsrnice, which hut Inppcncd 
w ilhin his kn<>wlcd„c 

j Ntcpie ciiini in niiiscrsum ahqmd quod quasi ccrt-im futmsm 
Inbest, cnnslitui potest an expression of 1 r ijan, which ^ ii c a t try 
l^rc-il liitiliidi to the ).arcriiors of iiroi ini.es 
a In inetalh damiiaimir, in iiisiilns r(.lc(,emiir Tertullnii ApoIo„ 
c IS I liL mines of Numidis conlniiicd nine bishops, with a prnpor 
tiuiiabic number of Hnir clcrjcj and people, to wrhom Cjprrm nldrrsscd 
n pious tpisHc of praise and comfort See Cyprnn. Lpistol 70, 77 
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peror, miglit speedily restore them by a general 
, . pardon to their former state The 

number of martyis, deleted to immediate excen- 
martyrs Roman magistrates, appear 

to have been selceted from the most opposite ex- 
tremes Thej a ere either bishops and presbyters, 
the persons the most distinguished among the 
Christians by their rank and influence, and iihosc 
example might strike terror into the whole sect ,“ 
or else they acre the meanest and most abject 
among them, particulaily those of the senile con- 
dition, whose lives were esteemed of little value, 
and a'hose suifeiings a ere viewed by the ancients 
with too careless an indilferencc *' The learned 
Origen, who, from his experience as a ell as reading, 
a as intimately acquainted a itli the histoiy of tlic 
Christians, declares in the most express terms, that 
tlie number of mart} rs was i cry inconsiderable ' 
His authority would alone be suflicicnt to annihilate 
that formidable army of mart} is, a hose relics, 
drawn for the most part from the catacombs of 
Rome, haic replenished so many churches,*’ and 
ahosc marvellous achievements have been 1]ic sub- 
ject of so many volumes of holy romance ‘ But the 
general assertion of Ongen may be explained and 
confirmed by the particular testimony of his friend 
Dionysius, who, in the immense city of Alexandria, 
and under the rigorous persecution of Dccius, 
reckons only ten men and seven a omen who suf- 
fered for the profession of the Christian name ^ 
Examnie of Cy During the Same period of pcrsccu- 
priaii buhop of tion, the zealous, the eloquent, the am- 
bitious CjpTian governed the cliuich, 
not only of Cartilage, but even of Africa He pos- 
sessed every quality which could engage the re- 
verence of the faithful, or provoke the suspicions 
and resentment of the pagan magistrates IIis 
character as well as Ins station seemed to mark out 
that holy prelate as the most distinguished object of 
envy and of danger r The experience, however, of 
the life of Cyprian, is suflicient to prove, that our 
fancy has exaggerated the pcnlous situation of a 
chnstian bishop , and that tlio dangers to which he 
was exposed w ere less imminent than those which 

a ThoiiKli we cannot receive witli entire conSdence, either the 
epiWIes or the acta of lenatiua (they may be found in the Snd volume 
or the Apostolic Fathers) jet we may quote that bishop of Antioch as 
one of thc«e ejeemplttry mart} rs He was sent in chaina to Home as a 
public spectacle and when he arriacd at Troas he received the pleasing 
Intel Iigciire, that the persecution of Antioch was already at an end 
1i Among the martyrs of Lyons (Eu<eb I v c I )thc slaieBlandina 
was distinguished by more exquisite tortures Of the five martyrs so 
much celebrated in the acts oi Felicitas and Perpetua, two were of a 
servile, and two others of a very mean, condition 
e Origen advers Cilsum, I in p llfi IIis words deserve to be 
transcribed '* 0X1701 sotu Koiper, Kat o-^odpa cvapift/AiiToi rrepi twv 
X pisfovuv fteoocjffciae Tettvnsooi 

d If we recollect that all the plebeians of Home were not Christians, 
and that all Uie Christians were not saints and mart} rs we may judge 
with how much safety religions honours can be ascribed to bones or 
urns indiscriminately taken from the public burial place AUer ten 
centuries of a \er\ tree and open trade some suspicions hate arisen 
among tbe more learned catholics They now require, as a proof of 
sanctity and martyrdom the letters B M , a vial full of red liquor 
supposed to be blood or the fi). lire of a palm tree But the two former 
si_ns are of little weicht and with regard to the last, it is observed by 
the critics 1 That the fi„ure as it is called, of a palm, is perhaps a 
cypress, and perhaps only ast^ the flourish of a comma n«c»l in the 
monumental inscriptions 2 That the palm was the sy mbol of victory 
among the pai,aiis 3 That among the Christians it scried ns the cm 
S'i.”?!.'’™’’?,!* '"“'■’Jrdom but in general of a joy fill resurrection 

aif.IlJ® '1”®“® P Mabillon on the worship of unknown xiiiits, and 
niiiraturi, supra le Antichitd Itahane, Dissertat Inn 


temporal ambition is always prepared to encounter 
in the pursuit of honours Four Roman emperors, 
with their families, their favourites, and tlicir ad- 
herents, perished by the sword iii the space of ten 
jears, during wliieli the bishop of Carthago guided 
by his authority and eloquence the counsels of the 
African church It w as only in tlic third j car of his 
administration, that he had reason, dunng a few 
months, to apprehend the severe edicts of Dccius, 
the vigilance of the magistrate, and the clamours 
of tlic multitude, w ho loudly demanded, that Cy- 
prian, the leader of the Christians, should be 
throw'n to the lions Prudence sug- tiu danger and 
gested the necessity of a temporary 
retreat, and the voice of prudence was obeyed He 
withdrew himself into an ohscitre solitude, from 
whence he could maintain a constant correspond- 
ence with the clergy and people of Carthago, and 
concealing himself till the tempest was past, he 
preserved his life, without relinquishing either his 
power or liis reputation His extreme caution did 
not how cv cr escape the censure of the more rigid 
Christians w ho lamented, or the reproaches of his 
personal enemies who insulted, a conduct which 
they considered as a pusillanimous and criminal 
desertion of the most sacred duty *' The propriety 
of reserv ing himself for the future exigencies of the 
church, the example of sev oral holy bishops,* and 
the div me admonitions which, as he declares him- 
self, he frequently received in visions and ecstasies, 
were the reasons alleged in his justification ** But 
his best apology may be found in the cheerful reso- 
lution, wiUt which, about eight years afterwards, he 
suffered death in the cause of religion The authen- 
tic history of his martyrdom has hceii recorded w ith 
unusual candour and impartiality A short abstract 
therefore of its most important circumstances vv ill 
conv cy the clearest information of the spirit, and of 
tlie forms, of the Roman persecutions ' 

When Valenan w as consul for the a u 237 
third, and Gallicnus for the fourth, 
time, Paternus, proconsul of Afnca, summoned 
Cyprian to appear in his private council-chamber. 
He there acquainted him w itli the imperial mandate 

c As a specimen of these legends, we may be satisfied with 10,000 
Christian soldiers criiriflcd iii one day, either by Trajan or Hadrian on 
Aloiint AraraL Sec Baronius ad Marty rologiiim llnmaiiiim Tille- 
mont Illem Fcrlesiast tom ii partii p 438 aiidGeddcsrsMiscellaiiics, 
lol II p 203 The abbreiiatinn of Mil whicli may si,.nify either 
toidtersot thousands, is said to have oceasioiied some extraordinary 
mistakes 

f Dionysius ap Luscb I vi e 41 Oneuf the seicnteenwas like 
wise accused of robbery 

g The letters of Cyprnn exhibit a lery curious and original picture 
both of the man and of the times See likenise the two lues of Cy 
prnn, composed with equal acciiney, thou,.h with very diflcrent 
views theoneby LeClerc (Bibhotheque Unirerselle tom xii p 208— 
378,1 the otbi-r by Tillemont, Memoires Ecclesiastiques, tom iv part 
I p 70—450 

b Oeolho polite but sei ere epistle of the clergy ofRometntlic bishop 
of Carthage (Cyprian Epist 8 0) Pontius labours n ith the greatest 
care and diligence to luatify his master against the geiienl rciisiirc 

i In particular those of Dioiiy aiiis of Alexuidm, and Gregory Thau 
matiirgiis of Xeo-Cicsarea Sec Euseb Hist Lcclesiast I 1 1 c 40 and 
Memoires de Tillemont tom ii part ii i> 085 

k See Cypnan, Epist 16 and Ins life by Pontius. 

1 VVe Inie an ori„inal life of Cyprnn by tbe deacon Pontius tlie 
companion of Ins exile and the spectator of Ins death , and we likewise 
possess the anciint proconsular acts of Ins martyrdom These two re 
lations are consistent with each other, and w itli prolnbility and what 
IS somewhat remarkable, they are both unstilhcd by any miraculous 
circumstances 
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'trhicli he had jnst recci\ed,'° that those Mho had 
abandoned the Roman reli^on should immediatel}' 
return to the practice of the ceremonies of their an- 
cestors C3 pnan replied Mithont hesitation, tliat he 
M as a chnstian and a bishop, devoted to the m orship 
of the true and only Deity, to nhom he offered up 
his daily supplications for the safety and prosperity 
of the two emperors, his laurfal soi ereigns With 
modest conGdence he pleaded the pmilege of a 
citizen, in refusing to gl^ c any answer to some in- 
vidious and indeed illegal questions nhich the pro- 
consul had proposed A sentence of banishment 
M as pronounced as the penalty of Cy prian’s disobe- 
dience, and he Mas conducted without delay to 
Gurubis, a free and mantime city of Zcugitania, in 
a pleasant situation, a fertile temtory', and at the 
distance of about forty miles from Carthage " The 
e\iled bishop enjoyed the conveniences of life and 
the consciousness of nrtue His reputation was 
diffused over Afnca and Italy « an account of his 
hehaviourwas published for the edification of the 
chnstian Morld," and his solitude Mas frequently 
interrupted by the letters, the visits, and the congra- 
tulations of the faithful On tlic aim al of a new 
proconsul in the pronnee, the fortune of Cypnan 
appeared for some time to w ear a still more fay our- 
able aspect. He Mas recalled from banishment, 
and though not yet permitted to return to Car- 
thage, his own gardens in the neighbourhood of 
the capital were assigned for the place of his re- 
sidence p 

ills enodonas- At length, cvactty One year** after 
Cypnan was first apprehended. Gale- 
nas Slavimus, proconsul of Afnca, recciy cd the 
imperial warrant for the evecution of the chnstian 
teachers The bishop of Carthage m as sensible that 
he should be singled out for one of the first ynctims, 
and tlie frailty of nature tempted him to m itlidraw 
himself by a secret flight, from tlie danger and the 
honour of marty rdom but soon recovenng tliat 
fortitude which his character required, he returned ] 
to his gardens, and patiently expected the ministers ' 
of death Tmo ofiicers of rank. Mho were intrusted 
with that commission, placed Cy pnan betM een them 
in a chanot, and as the proconsul Mas not then at 
leisure, they conducted him, not to a prison, but to 
a pnvate bouse in Carthage, which belonged to one 
of them An elegant supper was provided for the 
entertainment of the bishop, and his chnstian 
fnends Mere permitted for the last time to enjoy Ins 
society, whilst tlie streets were filled with a multi- 
tude of the faithful, anxious and alarmed at tlie 


tiro«loairthe^T'nno^ 
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CurubK, or Curbit at present atUnil inin 

an inscription nlucli stvles Hat i t)r Shaw 

Pontms (in V it Cj,.nS c lai The 0, 

locum Ito^pitium pro rolunUte icretum et o^mSlIIT/* ”">P*** 
promi«um est, qni resnnm etjustitiam DeiqSewn,'^ 


approaching fate of tlieir spiritual fatlier ' In the 
morning he appeared before the tribunal of the pro- 
consul, who, after informing himself of the name 
and situation of Cypnan, commanded him to offer 
sacrifice, and pressed him to reflect on the conse- 
qnenccs of his disobedience The refusal of Cypnan 
yvas firm and decisiy e , and the magistrate, when he 
had taken the opinion of his council, pronounced 
with some reluctance the sentence of death It was 
conceived in the following terms “ That Thascius 
Cypnanus should he immediately beheaded, as the 
enemy of the gods of Rome, and as the chief and 
ringleader of a cnminal association, which he had 
seduced into an impious resistance against the laws 
I ofthe most holy emperors. Valerian and Gallienus”* 
The manner of his evecution was the mildest and 
least painful that could he inflicted on a person con- 
noted of any capital offence , nor was the use of 
torture admitted to obtain from the bishop of Car- 
thage either the recantatiou of his principles, or the 
discoyeiy' of his accomplices 
As soon as the sentence was pro- „ 
claimed, a general cry of “ We wull ““‘yrdoni 
die with him," arose at once among the listening 
multitude of Christians who waited before the 
palace gates The generous effusions of their zeal 
and affection were neitlier seniceahle to Cyiirian 
nor dangerous to themselves He was led away 
under a guard of tribunes and centnrions, ynthout 
resistance and wnthout insult, to the place of his 
execution, a spacious and ley el plain near the city, 
which was already filled with great numbers of 
spectators His faithful presbyters and deacons 
were permitted to accompany' their holy bishop 
They assisted him in laying aside his upper gar- 
ment, spread linen on the ground to catch the pre- 
cious relics of his blood, and receiy ed Ins orders to 
bestow five and twenty pieces of gold on the exe- 
cutioner The martyr then covered his face with 
his hands, and at one blow his head was separated 
from his body His corpse remained dnnng some 
hours exposed to the cunosity of tlie gentiles but 
in the night it yvas remoyed, and transported in a 
tnuraphal procession, and with a splendid illumi- 
nation, to tlic bunal-place of the chnstians The 
funeral of Cypnan m as publicly celebrated without 
receiving any interruption from the Roman magis- 
trates , and tliosc among the faithful, who had per- 
formed the last offices to his person and his memory, 
were secure from the danger of inquiry or of punish- 
ment. It IS remarkable, that of so great a multitude 
of bishops in the province of Afnca, Cyprian was 


o ^ Cvpnan Epi«lol T7 Edit Fell 
fi.^ r he had wild Iho^ gardens for Ihe henefil of 
.The indnh^nce of God (most probably the Iiberahtv of 
some cnristia^n friend) restored them to C} pnan See Pontius c IS 
q tllien Cypnan a tweliemooth before was sent into exile he 
dreamt tbit he <hon]d be pat to death the next daj The event made 
It necessary to explain that word, as signifying a year Pontin< c I*** 
r Pont,ns(c 15)acknowledgeithat?;ipban wfth whom he suSJr 
pas«d Ihe night custodiS dehat-i. The bishop exercised n last »d 
leiT proper act of jurisdiction, by directing that STtom er femal« 
who etched in the street should be temped frljl^ The d'an^iTird 
temptations of a nocturnal crowd Art Proeonsnlaria. c 2. “ ™ 

^ntence in the Acts c 4 and in Pontms c 17 
The tatter expresses it in a more rhetorical manner ^ 
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the first who was esteemed worthy to obtain the 
cron n of martyrdom * 

Various incite I* the clioicc of Cypnan, 

menu to mar cither to die a martyr, or to In e an 
tyrdom 

apostate but on tliat choice depended 
the alternative of honour or infamy Could wc 
suppose that the bishop of Carthage had employed 
the profession of the ohnstian faith only as the in- 
stiument of his avance or ambition, it nas still 
incumbent on him to support the character nhich 
he had assumed ," and, if he possessed the smallest 
degree of manly fortitude, rather to evpote himself 
to the most cruel tortures, than b} a single act to 
cvehange the reputation of a whole life, for the 
abhorrence of his Christian brcUircn, and the con- 
tempt of the gentile norld But if the veal of 
Cyprian was supported hy the sincere conviction of 
the truth of those doctrines which he preached, the 
crown of martyrdom must have appeared to him as 
an object of desire rather than of terror It is not 
easy to extraet any distinct ideas from the vague 
though eloquent declamations of the fathers, or to 
ascertain the degree of immortal glory and happiness 
which they confidently promised to those uho Mere 
so fortunate as to shed their blood in the cause of 
religion * They inculcated with becoming diligence, 
that tlie fire of martyrdom supplied cicry defect 
and expiated every sin , that while the souls of 
ordinary chnstians iverc obliged to pass through a 
slow and painful purification, tlic tnumphaiit suf- 
ferers entered into the immediate fruition of eternal 
bliss, where, in the society of the patnarchs, the 
apostles, and the prophets, they reigned with Clinst, 
and acted as his assessors in the unn crsal judgment 
of mankind The assurance of a lasting reputation 
upon earth, a motive so congenial to tlic vanity of 
human nature, often sened to animate the courage 
of the martyrs The honours n Inch Rome or Athens 
bestowed on those citizens Mho had fallen in the 
cause of their country, were cold and unmeaning 
demonstrations of respect, when compared Mith tlic 
ardent gratitude and deletion which the pnmitiie 
church expicssed towards the victorious champions 
of the faith The annual commemoration of their 
virtues and sufferings was obsened as a sacred 
ccicmony, and at length terminated in religions 
worship Among the chnstians who had publicly 
confessed their religious principles, those Mho(as 
It lery frequently happened) had been dismissed 
from the tnbunal or the prisons of the pagan ma- 
gistrates, obtained such honours as were justly due 
to their imperfect martyrdom, and their generous 

t Pontiii« c 19 AT de Tillcmnnt ( Mcnioircs. tom iv part i p 
450 note 50 ) is not pleased sritii so posiuie au exclusion of any former 
mirtj rsof the episcopal nnk 

ti Wlintever opinion s^e may entertain of the character or principles 
of Thomas Bccket we must acknowlcdfre that he snfiered death with t 
constancy not unworthy of the primitive martyrs Sec Lord Lyttel 
ton^sHistory of Henry ll vol ii p 592 &c 

X See III pirtieiilar the treatise oT Cyprian de Lapsis, p 87—9S Iklil 
rcll The Icariiiiifc of Dodwell (Dissertat. Cyprnnic xii xiii ) and 
the in{;ennit) of Middleton (Free Inquiryt p 1(«i &c ) ha^ e left scarcely 
thint, to add concerning the merit, the honours, and the motiats 
of the martyrs 

7 Cvpriaii Epistol 5^7,22,24 anddcUniUt Ecclesiie The iium 
uw oj pretendtd martyrs has been very much multiplied, by the custom 
w nicu introduced of bestowing that honourable name on confessors 


resolution The most pious females courted the 
permission of imprinting kisses on the fetters which 
tlicj had Moni, and on the iiounds uhich they had 
received Their persons m ere esteemed holj , their 
decisions were admitted with deference, and they 
too often abused, bj their spiritual pride and liecii- 
tious manners, the prc-cmincncc m Inch their zeal 
and intrepidity had acquired r Distinctions like 
these, uhilst they display the exalted merit, hetraj 
the inconsidcrahlc number, of those ivho suficred, 
and of those m ho died, for the profession of Chris- 
tianity 

The sober discretion of the present Ardour of the 
age Mill more readily censure than chmtiam 
admire, but can more cnsilj admire tlian imitate, 
tlic fen our of the first chnstians, who, according to 
the Iiicly expression of Sulpicius Scicrus, desired 
martjrdoin Mith more eagerness than his oun con- 
temporaries solicited n bishopitc' The cpisths 
Mhich Ignatius composed as hcMas earned in chains 
llirough the cities of Asm, brcatlic sentiments tlie 
most repugnant to the ordinarj feelings of human 
nature He carncstlj hcsccchcs the Romans, th,it 
when he should be exposed in the amphitheatre, 
thej Mould not, hy their kind but unseasonable in- 
tercession, depme him of the croMn of glory , and 
ho declares his resolution to pros eke and irritate 
the, Mild beasts mIiicIi might be cinplojcd as the in- 
struments of his death > Some stones arc related 
of the courage of martjrs, mIio nctuallj performed 
Mhat Ignatius had intended, m ho exasperated the 
fniy of the lions, pressed the executioner to hasten 
Ins ofiicc, cheerfully leaped into the fires mIiicIi were 
kindled to consume them, and discos cred a sensa- 
tion of joy and pleasure in the midst of the most 
exquisite tortures Several examples base been 
presened of a zeal impatient of those restraints 
Mhich the emperors had presided forlhcsccuntj of 
the church The rhnstinns sometimes supplied hy 
their soluntaiy declaration the svant of an accuser, 
rudclj disturbed the public scrsice of paganism, 
and rushing in crosvds round the tribunal of the 
magistrates, called upon them to pronounce and to 
inflict the sentence of the lasv The behasiour of 
the chnstians svas too remarkable to escape the 
notice of the ancient philosophers , but thej seem to 
base considered it with much less admiration than 
astonishment Incapable of conecis ing the metises 
which sometimes transported the fortitude of be- 
lievers bejond the bounds of prudence or reason, 
they treated sucli an eagerness to die ns the strange 
result of obstinate despair, of stupid insensibility, 

X Certatim gloriosa in certamina niebatiir miiltiqut a\idiita turn 
mart^ria gIorio«ts inortitiiH cjiiicrcbantur, qmin nunc ci>i<ci)patiis 
nraaiB ambitiombus appctiintiir Sulpicius Stverus I ii lie might 
have oniittefl tho worn nunc 

• Stc Epi< oil Roman c 4 5 ap Pitres Apostol tom ii p 27 It 
suited the purpose of Bisho^i Pearson (see Vindicio. l.,intiaiin part ii 

D)toiiislify bj a profusion of examples and authorities, thesentu 
meats of l 2 .natms 

b The story of Polyciictes, on which Corneille Ins founded a very 
licaiitiful tnged} Is one of the most celehrated thoiip,h not perhaiis 
the most authentic, instances of this cxccssne veal \Vc should on 
scr\ethat the GOth cammofthe council oflllihcris refuses the title of 
mart) rs to tliose who exposed theroseh cs to death, b\ publicly dcstro\ 
ing the idols. 
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or of superstiUous phrensy ® “ Unhappy men 

exclaimed the proconsul Antoninus to the Chris- 
tians of Asia , “ unhappy men ’ if you arc thus 
•wcarj of your lives, is it so difficult for you to find 
ropes and precipices He was extremely cau- 
tious (as it IS obsened fay a learned and pious his- 
torian) of punishing men who had found no accusers 
but themselves, the imperial laws not having made 
any provision for so unexpected a case condemn- 
ing therefore a few, as a warning to their brethren, 
he dismissed the multitude with indignation and 
contempt* Notwithstanding this real or affected 
disdain, the intrepid constancy of tlie faithful was 
productive of more salutary effects on those minds 
uliich nature or grace had disposed for the easy 
reception of religious truth On these melancholy 
occasions, there w ere many among the gentiles who 
pitied, who admired, and who were converted The 
generous enthusiasm was communicated from the 
sufferer to the spectators , and the blood of martyrs, 
according to a well-known observation, became the 
seed of the church 

Ctaduai relax B^t although dcvotion had raised, 
atioD eloquence continued to inflame, 

this fever of the mind, it insensibly gave way to the 
more natural hopes and fears of the human heart, 
to the love of life, the apprehension of pain, and 
the horror of dissolution The more prudent rulers 
of the church found tbemsehes obliged to restrain 
the indiscieet ardour of then? followers, and to 
distrust a constancy which too often abandoned 
them in the hour of tnal ^ As the hi es of the faith- 
ful became less mortified and austere, they were 
eveiy day less ambitious of the honours of martyr- 
dom , and the soldiers of Chnst, instead of distin- 
ginshing themselves by i oluntary deeds of heroism, 
frequently deserted their post, and fled in confusion 
before the enemy whom it was their duty to resist 
There were three methods, however, of escaping the 
flames of pcisecution, which were not attended with 
an equal degree of guilt the first indeed was gene- 
lally allowed to he innocent, the second was of a 
doubtful, or at least of a venial, nature , hot the 
third implied a direct and criminal apostasy from 
the chn&tian faith 


Three methotu ^ -A- modern inquisitor would hear 
surprise, that whenever an in- 
formation was given to a Roman ma- 
gistrate, of any person within his jurisdiction who 
had embraced the sect of the Christians, tlie charge 
was communicated to the party accused, and that a 


0 Sec Epictetus, In c 7 (tliou^li there is some doubt whether h 
alludes to the Christians,) Marms Autonmus dc Rebus sun, I \i c ; 
liuci'in in Peregrin 

d T ertulhnn id Scapul l 5 Tlie leirned an dividid between tbn 
persons of tbc saine name, who were all proconsuls of Asia I am ii 
chned to ascrihe this story to Antoniniis Pius who was aacruiri 
empfKir and who ma) Inieeoicrned Asia, under the rei,ni of Triiai 
c Movhcim de Reims Chri«t mte Constantin p 235 
1 Cuscb Hist Xcclc 

(T In the second "ipolojty of Justin there is a particular and ver 
curious instance of this legal delay The same indulgence was crante 
to accused chrislnns in the (lerscciilion of Dccius and Csnrian fi 
Lapsn) c\prc«lj mentions the •• Dies ncgantiliiis priestitutus 
h rcrtiiilian cnnsiucrs uignt from perMcution a? an inincrfecta bi 
jetv rriniinal, apostasj, ns an impious attempt to elude ihe will , 
Uoil, Ac tee He has irrittco a treatise ou this subject (see p 530- 


convenient time was allowed him to settle Ins do- 
mestic concerns, and to prepare an answer to the 
enme which was imputed to him v If lie enter- 
tained any doubt of his own constancy, such a de- 
lay afforded him an opportunity of preserving his 
life and honour by flight, of withdrawing himself 
into some obscure retirement or some distant pro- 
vince, and of patiently expecting the return of peace 
and security A measure so consonant to reason 
was soon authorized by the advice and example of 
the most holy prelates, and seems to have been 
censured by few, except by the Montanists, who 
deviated into heresy by their strict and obstinate 
adherence to the rigour of ancient discipline II * 
The provincial governors, whose zeal was less pre- 
valent than their avarice, had countenanced the 
practice of selling certificates, (or lihels as they 
were called,) which attested, that the persons therein 
mentioned had complied with the laws, and sacri- 
ficed to the Roman deities By producing these 
false declarations, the opulent and timid cbnstians 
were enabled to silence the malice of an informer, 
and to reconcile in some measure their safety with 
their religion A slight penance atoned for this 
profane dissimulation ‘ III In every persecution 
there were great numbers of unworthy cimstians, 
who publicly disowned or renounced the faith which 
they had professed, and who confiimcd the sin- 
cerity of their abjuration, by the legal acts of burn- 
ing incense or of olTering sacnfices Some of these 
apostates had yielded on the first menace or exhort- 
ation of the magistrate , whilst the patience of 
others had been subdued by the length and repeti- 
tion of tortures The alfnghted countenances of 
some betrayed their inward lemorse, while others 
advanced with confidence and alacrity to the altars 
of the gods’' But the disguise, which fear had 
imposed, subsisted no longer than the present dan- 
ger As soon as the severity of the persecution w as 
abated, the doois of the churches wcie assailed by 
the returning multitude of penitents, who detested 
their idolatrous submission, and who solicited with 
equal aidour, but with various success, their ic- 
admission into the society of Christians ’ 

IV Notwithstanding the general 

rules established for the conMction seicntymil 
and punishment of the Christians, the 
fate of those sectaries, in an extensive and arbitrary 
government, must still, in a great measure, have 
depended on their own behaviour, the circumstances 
of the times, and the temper of their supreme as 

544 Edit Rigalt ] atiicli is filled with the wildest fanaticism and the 
most incoherent declanialioii It is, iioncicr, somewhat remarkahlr, 
that Tertiillnn did not siilTer martjrdom himseir 

I Tin. Libetlatici, who arc chiefly known l)v the writing of Cj priaii, 
are described with the utmost nreefMon, in the copious commentary of 
MosliLim, n, 483— 489 

V I’liii Lpistol X 97 Dionysius A lexandnn ap Euscb 1 ri c 41 
Ad primi statim terba miiniitis inimici maxirous fiatrum numenis 
fideni siiam prodidil ncc prnstratus est perseciitioiiis impetii sed 
loliintario lapsu seipsiiin pro*iritit Cyprian Opera, p 89 Among 
these deserters Here mauj priests and ri eii bi<hnps 

I It seas on this occasion that Cyprian wrote his treatise De Lapsis, 
and many of Ins epistles Tht control erst cniiceming the treatment of 
penitent apostates, does not occur among the Christians of the preteding 
century Shill we ascribe this to tlic superiority of their faitiv and 
courage, or to our less intimate knowledge of their history* 
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well as subordinate rulers Zeal migbt sometimes 
provoke and prudence might sometimes avert or 
assuage, the superstitious furv of the pagans A 
vanety of motives might dispose the provincial 
governors either to enforce or to relax the execution 
of the laws , and of these motives the most forcible 
was their regard not only for the public edicts, but 
for the secret intentions of the emperor, a glance 
from whose eye was sulncient to kindle or to extin- 
guish the flames of persecution As often as any 
occasional severities were exercised in the different 
parts of the empire, the pnmitive chnstians lament- 
ed and perhaps magnified their own sufferings hut 

^ the celebrated number of ten perseco- 

r<-«e.T:t*ocs. tions has been determined by the 
ecclesiastical writers of the fifth century, who pos- 
sessed a more distinct view of the prosperous or 
advc’se fortunes of the church, from the age of Nero 
to that of Diocletian The ingemous parallels of 
the ter plagues of Egypt, and of the ten horns of the 
Apocalypse, first suggested this calculation to their 
minds ; and in their application of the faith of pro- 
pheev to the truth of history, they were careful to 
select those reigns which were indeed the mo«t 
hostile to the chnstian canse.^ But these transient 
persecutions served only to revive the zeal and to 
restore the discipline, of the faithful , and the mo- 
ments of cxtraordinaiy ngonr were compensated by 
much longer intervals of peace and seennty The 
indifference of some princes, and the indulgence of 
others, permitted the chnstians to enjoy, though not 
perhaps a 1(^1 yet an actual and public toleration 
of thtir religion 

Scp 7 -^ ed<-t5 The apology of Tertulliau contains 
two very ancient, verv singular but at 
=*• the sametimeverysnspicious instances 

of impcnal clemency; the edicts pubbshed by 
Tiberius, and by Marcus Antoninus, and designed 
not only to protect the innocence of the chnsbans 
but even to proclaim those stupendous miracles 
which had attested the truth of their doctrine The 
first of these examples is attended with some diS- 
cnlties which nught perplex the sceptical mind 
TVe are required to bebeve, ihet Pontius Pilate 
informed the emperor of the unjust sentence of death 
which he had pronounced against an innocent, and, 
as It appeared, a divine, person , and that, without 
acquiring the merit, he exposed himself to the dan- 
ger, of martyrdom , that Tibenus, who avowed his 
contempt for all rebgion immediately conceived 
the design of placing the Jewish Messiah among 
the gods of Rome; tfst his scrnle senate ventured 
to disobey the commands of their master, tfet 
Tilcnc«.instcad of resentingtheirrefasal,contented 
himself with protecting the chnstians from the 
severity of the laws, manj years before such laws 
were enactedjOr before the church had assumed any 

= ^ »» C3e£l»t istVref IfcB 
hresh t'* r** e rT>5g txzihzsr 

eoo f-z cf tb*- ac. .rsrt. 
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disbnet name or existence; and lastly, if at the 
memory of this extraordinary transaction was pre- 
served in the most pnblic and anthentic records, 
which escaped the knowledge of the histonans of 
Greece and Rome, and were only visible to the eyes 
of an Afncan chiisban who composed his Apology 
one hnndred and sixty years after the death of Ti- 
herins The edict of Mamas Antoninas is supposed 
to have been the effect of his devobon and gratitnde 
for the miiacalons deliverance which he had ob- 
tained in the ^larcomannic war. The distress of 
the legions, the seasonable tempest of ram and hail, 
of thunder and of lightning, and the dismay and 
defeat of the barbarians ha\c been celebrated by 
the eloquence of several pagan wnters If there 
were any chnstians in that army, it was natnial 
that they should asenbe some merit to the fervent 
prayers which in the moment of danger, they had 
offered op for their own and the public safety. But 
we are sbll assured by monuments of brass and 
marble, by the imperial medals andhythe Antonine 
colnmn, that neither the prince nor the people en- 
tertamed any sense of this signal obligation since 
they nnanimonsly attnbnte their deliverance to the 
providence of Jnpiter, and to the interposition of 
Mercury Doring the whole coarse of his reign, 
Marcus despised the chnstians as a philosopher 
and punished them as a sovereign * 

By a singular fatabfy, the hardships su e of the 
which they had endured under the 
goverament of a viitaoas pnnee, im- ^ 

mediately ceased on the accession of a a. D iso 

t^nt, and as none except themselves had experi- 
enced the injnsbce of 3Iaren5, so they alone were 
protected by the lenity of Commodns The cele- 
brated Marcia, the most favonred of his concnhines 
and who at length contnved the mnrder of her im- 
perial lover entertained a singular affeebon for the 
oppressed church, and thongh it was impossible 
that she conld reconcile the piacbce of vice with 
the precepts of the gospel she might hope to atone 
for the frailbes of her sex and profession, by de- 
claring herself the patroness of the chnstia'is p 
U nder the gracious proteebon of 3Iarcia they 
passed in safety the thirteen years of a cruel ty- 
ranny , and when the empire was established in the 
house of Severus they formed a domestic but more 
honourable connexion with the new court. The 
emperor was persuaded that, in a dangerous sick- 
ness he had derived some benefit, either spiritual 
or physical, from the holy oil, with which one of his 
slaves had anointed him He always treated with 
peculiar disbncbon several persons of both sexes 
who had embraced the new relision. The nurse as 
well as the preceptor of Caracalla were chnsbans 
and if that young pnnee ever betraved a senbment 
of bnmani^, it was occasioned bv an incident, 

the ir-« ef l»i!_ s. ire Tt-r 63-1 t tixini hr Dora Oiio-t. Dts«'-txt. 
sr-rEeri'a'e.t'ta.i j p £>1 Su: 

O- J: e t=-a»*e. »i i» is e-=c!'>a’T eii *3. cf the thaeiJersc 
w II ^lianrxbve c-i_csa c'’M- 'Xcj't, la h’^Weris. rah i-p. fcl— 33a 
» I) 'O Cixna rr tx '■«' br« xh^Yera^- X.-t7ir!, L Ixsiu B. liBS. 
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ivlncli, how ever tnfling, bore some Tclntvon to the 
cause of clmstiamtj Under the reign of Severus, 

the furj' of the populace was checked , the ngour 
of ancient laws w as for some time suspended , and 
the provincial governors were satisfied with receiv- 
ing an annual present from the churches W'ltliin 
their jurisdiction, as the pnee, or as the reward, of 
their moderation * The controversy concerning the 
precise time of the celebration of Easter, armed the 
bishops of Asia and Italy against each other, and 
was considered as the most important business of 
A D iss penod of leisure and tranquillity * 
Nor was the peace of the church inter- 
rupted, till the increasing numbers of proseljtes 
seem at length to have attracted the attention, and 
to hav e alienated the mind, of Severus With the 
design of restraining the progress of Christianity, he 
published an edict, which, though it was designed 
to affect only the new conv erts, could not be carried 
into strict execution, without exposing to danger 
and punishment the most zealous of their teachers 
and missionaries In this mitigated persecution, 
we may still discover the indulgent spirit of Rome 
and of polytheism, which so readily admitted every 
excuse in favour of those who practised the religious 
ceremonies of their fathers * 

Oftheniccessors ScVCruS had 

A expired with the autho- 

- 1-21!) emperor , and the elms- I 

tians, after this accidental tempest, enjoyed a calm 
of thirty-eight years" Till this period they had 
usually held their assemblies in piivate houses and 
sequestered places They were now permitted to 
erect and consecrate convenient edifices for the 
purpose of religious worship," to purchase lands, 
even at Rome itself, for the use of the community , 
and to conduct the elections of their ecclesiastical 
ministers in so public, but at the same time in so 
exemplary, a manner, as to deserve the respectful 
attention of the gentiles ^ This long repose of the 
church was accompanied with dignity The reigns 
of those princes who derived their extraction from 
the Asiatic provinces, proved the most favourable 
to the Christians , the eminent persons of the sect, 
instead of being reduced to implore the protection 
of a slave or concubine, were admitted into the 
palace in the honourable characters of priests and 
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philosophers , and their mysterious doctrines, which 
were already diffused among the people, insensibly 
attracted the curiosity of their sovereign When 
the empress Mammtea passed through Antioch, she 
expressed a desire of conversing with the celebrated 
Origen, the fame of w'hose piety and learning was 
spread over the east Ongen obeyed so flattenng 
an invitation, and though he could not expect to 
succeed in the conversion of an artful and am- 
bitious woman, she listened w'ltli pleasure to his 
eloquent exhortations, and honourably dismissed 
him to his retirement in Palestine* The senti- 
ments of Mamraaia were adopted by her son Alex- 
ander, and the philosophic devotion of that emperor 
was marked by a singular but injudicious regard 
for the Christian religion In his domestic chapel 
he placed the statues of Abraham, of Orpheus, of 
Apollonius, and of Christ, as an honour justly due 
to those respectable sages who had instructed man- 
kind in the various modes of addressing their 
homage to the supreme and universal Deity » A 
purer faith, as well as worship, was openly professed 
and practised among his household Bishops, per- 
haps, for the first time, were seen at court , and, 
after the death of Alexander, when the 
inhuman Maximin discharged his fury 
on the favourites and servants of his unfortunate 
benefactor, a great number of Christians, of every 
rank, and of both sexes, were involved in the pro- 
misonous massacre, which, on their account, has 
improperly received the name of persecution »> 
Notwitlistanding the cruel disposi- 
tion of Maximin, the effects of his PhSfpf'^'d’tic. 
resentment against the chnstians w ere 
of a very local and temporary nature, and the pious 
Ongen, who had been prosenhed as a devoted vic- 
tim, was still reserved to convey the truths of the 
gospel to the ear of monarchs « He 
addressed several edifying letters to 
tlie emperor Philip, to liis w'lfc, and to lus mother, 
and as soon as that prince, who was horn in the 
neighbourhood of Palestine, had usurped the im- 
perial sceptre, the chnstians acquired a friend and 
a protector The public and even partial favour of 
Philip towards the sectaries of the new religion, 
and his constant reverence for the ministers of the 
church, gave some colour to the suspicion, which 

- 1 VI C 21 Hieronvm dc Script Eccle? 

u * fliamjiJM was ^tjled a holj and pious womani both bv the 
f.i ”#it*^***i*”H pisjans. Prom the former, therefore, it was imitossi. 
ole she should deset\e that honourable epuhet 

» Sm the Augustan Histor}, p 123 Mosheim (p 405) seems to 
renne too much on the domestic reliBum of Alexander His design of 
building 3 public temple to Clirist, (Hist August p 129) and the 
olgTOt which wossugk^ted either to him, or in similar circiimstmces 
to uvdnan apiieir to ha\e no other foundation than an miprolnble 
report, invented bj the chnstians, and credulously adopted by an his 
tonan ofthcageofConstmtine r j 

b Euseb I VI c 28 It may be presumed, that the success of the 
raristnns had exasperated the increasing bigotrs of the pigans Dmn 
Cassius, who composed hw history under the former reign, had most 
proliably intended for the u«e of nis master those counsels of nersecu 
tion lUnch he ascribes to a better n.e, and to the faiourite of Angus' 
ins Coiiceriiin„ this oration of Mtecenas, or rather of Dion I mat 
refer to mj or n unbiased opinion {p 14 note b ) and to the Abb6 * 

“ (Memoires de 1 Academic, tom xxn p 303 tom xxv^ 

p 432 ) 

e Orosms I sii C ID mentions Origen as the object of Maximin s 
TC<«mment and F'fmdnnu« a Cappadocian bishop of that 
a just and confined idee of tins pe secntion (apiid Cs prian Epwt! 75 ) 
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prevailed in Ins own times, that the emperor him- 
self was become a convert to the faith and 


afforded some grounds for a fable which was after- 
wards invented, that be had been purified by eon- 
fession and penanec from the guilt eontracted by 
the murder of his innocent predecessor ■ The fall 
. _ „ of Philip introdueed, with the change 
of masters, a new system of gov em- 
ment, so oppressive to the chnstians, that their 
former condition, ever since the time of Domifian, 
was represented as a state of perfect freedom and 
security, if compared with the rigorous treatment 
which they experienced under the short reign of 
Deems ^ The virtues of that prince will scarcely 
allow us to suspect that he was actuated by a mean 
rcscntmcntagainstthe favourites of his predecessor, 
and it is more reasonable to believe, that in the 
prosecution of Ins general design to restore the 
purity of Roman manners, he was desirous of de- 
livering the empire from what he condemned as a 
recent and criminal superstition The bishops of 
the most considerable cities were removed by exile 
or death , the vigilance of the magistrates prevented 
the clergy of Rome during sixteen months from 
proceeding to a new election, and it was the 
opinion of the Christians, that the emperor would 
more patiently endure a competitor for the purple, 
than a bishop in the capital v Were it possible to 
suppose that the penetration of Deems had dis- 
covered pride under the disguise of humility, or that 
he could foresee the temporal dominion which 
might insensibly anso from the claims of spiritual 
authority , w e might be less surpnsed, that he should 
consider the successors of St Peter as the most 
formidable rivals to those of Augustus 
or Valerian 6ii The administration of Valerian was 
IIIccctvom"'* distinguished bv a levity and incon- 
A D 253— SCO stancy, ill suited to the gravity of the 
Roman censor In the first part of his reign, he 
surpassed in clemency those princes who had been 
suspected of an attachment to the Christian faith 
In the last three years and a half, listening to the 
insinuations of a minister addicted to the super- 
stitions of Egypt, he adopted the maxims, and 
imitated the seventy, of his predecessor Deems 
The accession of Gallieniis, which increased the 
calamities of the empire, restored peace to the 


<* The mention of lliov princes nhnwerc piiblirir siippo'eil to be 
cliristiiiis, as «e finit it in an epistle of Dionysius of Atexainiria, (ap 
Enscb I til c 10) etidintlj alludes to I’hilip and Ins family and 
forms a contemporary evidence, tint siicli a report Ind prevailed but 
the L;:} ptian bishop who liieil at an hiinibk distance from the court 
of Ilnmi, expresses himself ttilli a becomiii,. dilTidence concemins the 
truth of the fact Ttic epistles of Ori|,en (nhicli trerc extant in the 
time of Liisehins sie I vi e 30 ) tvonid most probably decide this 
curious rather ttian important, ijiiestion 
e Cnseb 1 tl c 31 The story as is usual has been embellished 
by sncereriin^ writers and is confiited, with much superfluous learn 
i«„ by Frederick Spanhcim (Opera Varia, tom ii p 400, Sec.) 

^ ‘•^'■*''otiu% de Mortibiis I'erscciitorum, c 3 4 Alter celibratin;; 
tile fuicity and increase of the church, under a Ion- succession of snod 

I Tiiiccs, fic mills ' Fxtitit post annos phirimns cxecrabile animal, 
leciijs m,i sexaret cccicsiam ’ 

C riiscu I VI c Y) C a pnan Dpistol 55 Tlic see of Rome re 
niameil vacant from the martyrdom of Fotiianiis, the 20th of Januars, 
r> ** *•'*’ election ol Cornelius, the 4tli of June, A D 2.ii 

tlKd'a^r Home, since he was killed before the end of 

ilntn?''.*’ f Moshcim (p 54B ) has very clearly shown, 
Rlaenanus and the ligy ptian Afhipis, are one and tlie 


church , und the chnstians obtained the free exer- 
cise of their religion, by an edict addicsscd to the 
bishops, and conceived in such terms as seemed to 
acknowledge their olficc and public character* 
The ancient laws, without being formally lepealcd, 
were suflered to sink into oblivion , and (excepting 
only some hostile intentions w Inch arc attribufod to 
the emperor Aurclian '^) the disciples of Christ passed 
above forty years in a state of prosperity, far more 
dangerous to their virtue than the severest trials of 
persecution 

The story of Paul of Samosala, who 
filled the metropolitan see of Antioch, bis maXr^**’ 
while the east was in the hands of A D 260 
Odenathns and Zenobia, may serve to illustrate the 
condition and character of the times The wealth 
of that prelate was a sufficient evidence of his guilt, 
since it was neither derived from the inheritance of 
his fathers, nor acquired by the arts of honest in- 
dustry But Paul considered the set vice of the 
church as a very lucrative profession ' His eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction was venal and rapacious , he 
extorted frequent contributions from the most opu- 
lent of the faithful, and converted to his own use a 
considerable part of the public revenue By his 
pnde and luxury, the Christian religion was ren- 
dered odious in the eyes of the gentiles His coun- 
cil chamber and his throne, the splendour with 
which he appeared in public, the suppliant crowd 
who solicited his attention, the multitude of letters 
and petitions to which he dictated his answers, and 
the perpetual hurry of business in which he was 
involved, weie circumstances much better suited to 
the state of a eivil magistrate,® than to the humility 
of a primitive bishop When he harangued his 
people from the pulpit, Paul affected the figurative 
style and the tbeatneal gestures of an Asiatic 
sophist, while the cathedral resounded with the 
loudest and most extravagant acclamations in the 
praise of his divine eloquence Against those who 
resisted his power, or refused to flatter Ins vanity, 
the prelate of Antioch was arrogant, rigid, and in- 
exorable, but he relaxed the discipline, and 
lavished the treasures, of the church on his de- 
pendent clergy, who were permitted to imitate their 
master in the gratification of every sensual appetite 
For Paul indulged himself very freely in the plea- 

1 Diivebiui (I VII c 13) Hives uv -I Greek version of Ibis Lvtiii edict, 
wbicli seems to have been v cry concise By anotlicr edict, be directed 
that the acmelena should be restored to the chnstians 

k Eu«eb I VII c 30 Laetantius dc Af P c 0 Hiernnym in 
Cliron p 177 Orosiiis 1 yii c 23 Their Ian„ui„e is in Leiicnl so 
ambuuons aim incorrect, tint we arc nt a loss to detcrinine how fir 
Aiirclnn Ind carried his intentions before he was assassiinted. Blost of 
the moderns (except Dodwell, Disserivt Cyprian xi 64 ) have seized 
llie ncrvsion of HviiiinH a few extraordinary martv rs 

V’’* pleased with the title of ditcenaniis, than willi 
«nt or bishop The ihieetiartia was an imperial procurator, so called, 
from his mlary of two hundred seslertia, or £1600 a year (bee Sal 
niasiiis ad Hist Aupist p 121 ) Some critiessiipposc, that the bi«hop 
of Antioch had actually obtained such an oflice from Zenobia while 
lenc” ^ ^ ” fi„unitivc expression of his pomp and inso 

m Simonv was not unknown in those times and the elcrcy some 
times Imuplit wliat they intended to sell It appears that the bishop 
ric of CartInM vras purcli^d by a wealthy matron named lucill i 
for her servant Blajotinus The price was 400 /oHes (Monument An 
tip 1(1 caic^ OpUtt» p 26.1) C^cry contiincil 12i^ piecc«n/ 
siUcr, ami the irliole Mini iijiy be computed at about X2IOO 
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siircs of the tnhlc, and he had rcccncd into the 
cpi-scopal palace two jonngand beautiful women, 
as the constant companions of liis leisure mo- 
nicntii " 

Hf |< degradcii Notwithstanding these seandalous 
ftora^tiic we of ^iccs, if Paul of Saniosaln had pre- 
A P STO scried the purity of the orthodox faith, 

his rugn oxer the capital of S3ria would base ended 
onlj with his life , and had a seasonable persecu- 
tion intcnuicd, an clTorl of courage might perhaps | 
haic placed him in the rank of saints and iiiartirs 
Some nice and subtle errors, wliiih he imprudently 
adopted and obstiintclj maintained, concerning ! 
the doctrine of the Tnnit), cveitcd the real and 
indignation of the eastern churches " From Egtpt 
to the Eu\inc sea the bishops were in arms and in 
motion Sex oral eon iieils were held, lonfntations 
were published, cvcommiinicatioiis were pro- 
nounced, ambiguous explanations xxcrc bj turns 
accepted and refused, treaties xrcrc roneltided and 
xiointed, and at lenstli Paul of Samosatn xxns de- 
graded from his episcopal character, b^ the sentence 
of sexentx or eights Inshops, who assembled for 
that purpose at \ntioch, and xxho, without consult- 
ing the rights of the clergj or people, appointed a 
successor bx their oxxn authontj The manifest 
irregularitj of this proceeding increased the num- 
bers of the discontented fat tioii , and ns Paul, xxho 
was no stranger to the arts, of courts, had insinuated 
himself into the fax our of Zcnobin, he maintained 
aboxc four 3 ears the possession of the episcopal 
house and office The Tictor3 of Aiirclian changed 
the face of the cast, and the two contending parlies 
who applied to each other the epithets of schism 
ami hercs3, xvcrc either commanded or perinittedto 
plead their e.iiise before the tnbun,il of the con- 
queror This public and xcr3 singular trial nflbrds 
a conxincing proof, that the cvistcncc, the propert3, 
the pnvileges, and the internal polic3, of therhns- 
tians, xxcrc acknowledged, if not 113 the laxxs, at 
least bx the m igistratcs of the empire As a pagan 
and as a soldier, it < oiild searccl3 be expected that 
Aurclian should enter into the discussion, xx hether 
the scniimcnts of Paul or those of his ndxcrsarics 
xxcrc most agreeable to the true sUndard of the or- 
Tiie Kiitcnre lx thodox faith llis determination, hoxx- 
reinn*^** t-'cr, XX .as founded on the general prin- 

A D 274 ciplcs of equil3 and reason lie 

considered the bishops of Ital3 ns the most impar- 
tial .ind rcspcetablc judges among the clinstians, 
and as soon as he was informed, that thc3 had 
unanimously approx cd the sentence of the council, 
he acquiesced in their opinion, and immediately 
gaxc orders that Paul should be compelled to rclin- 


n irwearedcsiroiix of raltimatinjr the xicMof Pxnl, xvc muxl ni 
pect the n«.vnil)kd bisluip^nf Ihe imtt of the, inoit nnlicioi 

i"r..T't ) ^ ^ 

o His lurexy (like llmxc of Noctusinfl Sal,el|,u, ,n the Kinic ccnlm' 
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qiiish the temporal possessions belonging to an 
ofliec, of which, 111 the judgment of Ins brethren, 
he bad been rcgukirly deprived But while we 
applaud the justice, we should not overlook the 
policj, of Aurclian , xvbo xvas desirous of restoring 
and cementing the dependence of the provinces on 
the capital, by exerj means whicli could bind 
the interest or prejudices of any part of bis sub- 
jects 1’ 

Amidst the frequent roxolulions of peiceanaprox. 
thc empire, the cbrisliaiis still ilourisb- I’^'il. “f Uie 

, * - , cliurrh under 

cd in peace and prospent} , and not- Diociman, 
withstanding a celebrated .xra of ^ ® 234—303 
mnrtjrs lias been deduced from the accession of 
Diocletian, 2 the nexv sy stem of policy, introduced 
and maintained hy the xxisdom of that pnnee, con- 
tinued, during more than eighteen 5 cars, to breathe 
the mildest and most liberal spiritof icligious tole- 
ration The mind of Diocletian himself xxas less 
adapted indeed to speculative inquiries, than to the 
active labours of war and government His pru- 
denre rendered him averse to any great innovation, 
and tbougb bis temper was not very susceptible of 
7cal or cntbiismsm, be always maintained an 
habitual regard for the ancient deities of the em- 
pire But the leisure of the two empresses, of Ins 
wife Prison, and of Valcna bis daughter, permitted 
them to listen with more attention and respect to 
the truths of cliristianity , which in cxciy age 1ms 
ncknow Icdgcd its important obligations to female 
devotion' The principal eunuchs, Lucian* and 
Dorotbeus, Gorgonius and Andrew, who attended 
the person, possessed the favour, and governed the 
lioascbold, of Diocletian, protected by their power- 
ful indncncc the faith xvbicb they Imd embraced 
Their example was imitated by many of the most 
considerable officers of the palace, who, in tlicir 
respective stations, bad the care of the impcnal 
ornaments, of the robes of the furnituic, of the 
jewels, nnd even of the private treasury , and, 
though it might sometimes be incumbent on tlicin 
to accompany the cmpcioi wlicn be sacrinccd in the 
temple,' they enjoyed with their wives, tlicir chil- 
dren, nnd their slaves, the free exert isc of the 
cliristian religion Diocletian nnd Ins colleagues 
frequently' conferred the most important olliccs on 
those persons who avowed their abhorrence for the 
worship of the gods, but who bad displayed abili- 
ties proper for the sen ice of the state The bishops 
held an honourable rank in their respective pro- 
vinces, nnd xxcrc treated with distinction and 
respect, not only by tlie people, but by the magis- 
trates themselves Almost in every city, the ancient 
cliurcbcs xvcrc found insuflicicnt to contain the in- 

X 

tile lH>KmniiiK of the Lirjptini jcxr wax nineteen chjs earlier tlnn the 
ml acrrasinii of Sioclctiail Sec Dis.trtitiun Prcliminairc t\ I Art de 
Tcrificr lex Hatea , „ ^ 

T I he exprexsinn of lactantiiix (delXT P c IS) “aacriRcio pnihii 
coc„il,” implicx their mtcrcdcnl coin tr ion to the f nth , hut does not 
seem to juxtify the as.xcrtioii of Illoxhcim, (p 0I2.) tint they had been 
pnntily bxptizcd 

• M de T illcmont (Memoircs I;cclcxiBsti(Hti>x, tom r part i p ll, 
12 ) Ins f|notcd from the Spii ile^inm of Dom Lne d Arhcri, a x cry cu- 
rious instruction which bisimp Theonts composed for the use of I nenn 

t L-iclantiiis de M P c 10 
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P'trailed in Ms oim tones, tbat tiie emperor him- 
self ■!^ns become a convert to the faith f- and 
aCbrded some Eronnds for a fable trhirfi ivas after- 
tvards invented that he bad been pnnEed bj con- 
fession and penance from the gmlt contracted by 
the me rde” of bis innocent predecesso’-* The fall 
of Pnilip introdneed. trith the chanre 
of riaste”5 a ceiv system of goveTi- 
ment. so oppressive to the Christians, that their 
former condition, ever since the tirre of Domitran. 
vras represented as a state of nerfect frecoom and 
secjnto, if compared vrith the rijorons trealmeat 
which they experienced ender the sho< reign of 
Deems.*' The virfnes of that pnnee will scarcely 
allow ns to snspect that he was actoated by a mean 
resentmenta^nstthefavonrites of hisprcdecesso-; 
and it is mo'e reasonable to believe that in the 
proseention of his general design to restore the 
parity of Boman manners he was desiroos de- 
livering the empire from what he condemned as a 
recent and criminal superstition. The bishops of 
the most considerable cities were removed by exile 
or death : the vigilance of the magistrates p*even*ed 
the clergv of Borne during sixteen months from 
proceeding to a new elecrion; and it was ise 
opinion of the christiacs. that the emperor woald 
more patiently endnre a competitor for the pnrple. 
than a hisnop in the cap talv Were it possible to 
snppose that the penetration of Deems had dis- 
covered pride nnder the disguise of hnmility. or that 
he conld foresee the temporal dominion which 
might msensiblv arise from the claims of spiritoal 
authonty. we might he less surprised, that he should 
consider the successor of St Peter as the most 
formidahle rivals to those of Anaustus. 
w r, Gij- The administration of Talenan was 
!• >-=« g ni fca jjv a levitv and incoa- 

4, ij ueSM'i • — • ^ 

i-D ms— stancy, ill suited to the gravity of the 
Hoacn etnttr’. In the first part of his reign, he 
surpassed in clemency those pnnees who had been 
suspected of an attachment to the chnsrian faiJs. 
In the last three years and a half listening to the 
insinuations of a minister' addicted to the super- 
stitions of Egvpt. he adopted tne maxims, and 
imitated the seventy, of his predecessor Deems - 
The accession of Gallienns which increased the 
calamities of the empire, restored peace to the 
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church; and the chiistrans obtained the free exer- 
cise of their rebgion. by an edict addressed to the 
bishops and conceived in such terms as seemed to 
acknowledge their oSce and pcblic chaiacte''.* 
The ancient laws, without being fonrsally repealed, 
were sufiered to s^nk into oblivion ; and (excepting 
only some hostile intentions which are attnbn*fd to 
the emperor Anrelian the disciples of Christ passed 
above forty years in a state of prosperity, &>■ more 
dangerous to their vtitoe toan the severest Inals of 
pe'seention. 

The stOT of Paul of Samosafa. who „ 
fined the metropoIitaD see of Ant oca- fej« tsa^-xr^ 
while the east Tvas in the hands of ^ ® 
Odenathus and Zenohia. may scree to illustrate tee 
condition and character of the times. The wealth 
of that prelate was a snEcient credence of his imilt. 
since It was neither derived from tee inheritance of 
his fathere. no*- acqnired by the arts cf ho-es^ in- 
dustry. Bat Panl considered me sereice of the 
chnrch as a veiy Incrative profession.’ His eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction was venal and lapacions , he 
extorted frequent contributions from the most opu- 
lent of the faithful, ard converied to his own use a 
considerable part of the public revenue. By his 
pnde and luxury, the chrisrian rehpon was ren- 
dered odioas in the eyes of the gentiles. His coun- 
cil chamber and his throne, the splendour wiJi 
which he appeared in pcblic. the suppliant crowd 
who solicited bis attention, the mulritude of letters 
and petitions to which he dictated his answers, and 
the perpetual hurry of business in wbicb he was 
involved, were c irc umstances much better suited to 
the state of a civil mamstrate.*^ than to the humilitr 
of a primitive bishop ‘WTiea he harangued his 
people from the pulpit. Paul afiected the figurative 
style and the teeatrical gestures «if an .Asiatic 
sophist, while the cathedral resounded wiJi the 
loudest and most extravagant acclamations in the 
praise of his divine eloquence. Against those who 
resisted his power, or refused to Catte*- his vanity, 
the prelate of Antioch was arrogant, rigid, and in- 
exoroble; but he relaxed the discipline, and 
lavished the treasnres. of the chnrch on his de- 
pendent clc’gy, who were permitted to imitate tbeir 
master in the giattfication of every sensual appetite. 
For Paul mdulged himself very freely in the plea- 

E-«i-s TS (L ™- e- laj sms ctaG-^i »«rB o.ftiaf lata ec-et. 
rtjec JeeoM te fcrre t«= cresat BTza-'br-eCrt.b.djee-ei 

tbf csstsTras: iVeXi t s'ltstrnd t^tn» eti-itaas. 
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Eabiiarcr xsH iu iTci'-t, tiai « iis t. x 1 t cp-'erraae t<-. 6- 

AcI*I^I=tc^el^-:>*l3^'*I=Sl•CJ^c»t«i esEe’»ai*sa?3.a.je_ 3Iac»cr 

tbe iDr«5-rs iaser* l>-e5rs£:, Da«r^ Oip raa. si. e4.j twe •tx i 
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fee r^ttsh.'re Tie feasr-risr za rarcsil prTec’x.-i- 
firsts silcr^rf tTO fcaaS-ai xa'i-ltii r«- lEi ”«'> i T«zr 'SU. soT 
ca-B'SfxiH^AaTaJt.p.llt.'' SjCw e— ti3s-?-»a.». fell 
xf 1 e j en fcai xtwallT atti.asd »cie> xa «S» c-ea Zso Va. ti*; j» 
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chnstians soraebmes olTcrcd the most specious pre- 
tences A sentence of death was executed upon 
Maximilianns, an African youth, nho had been 
produced by Ins own father before the magistrate 
as a sufficient and legal recruit, but who obstinately 
persisted in declaring, that his conscience would 
not permit him to embrace the profession of a 
soldier « It could scarcely be expected that any 
government should suffer the acUon of Marcellos 
the centurion to pass with impunity On the day 
of a public festival, that officer threw away his 
belt, his arms, and the ensigns of his office, and 
exclaimed ivith a loud voice, that he would obey 
none hut Jesus Christ the eternal King, and that he 
renounced for e^ er the use of carnal weapons, and 
the service of an idolatrous master The soldiers, 
as soon as they recovered fiom their astonishment, 
secured the person of Marcellus He was examined 
in the city of Tingi, by the president of that part 
of Mauritania, and as he was convicted by his own 
confession, he was condemned and beheaded for 
the enme of desertion *' Examples of such a 
nature savour much less of religious persecution 
than of martial or even civil law but they served 
to alienate the mind of the emperors, to justify the 
seventy of Galcnus, who dismissed a great number 
of chnstian officers from their emplojments , and 
to authonze the opinion, tliat a sect of enthusiasts, 
which avowed principles so repugnant to the public 
safety, must either remain useless, or would soon 
hecomc dangerous, subjects of the empire 
Galeriu 8 _ prevail* After tile succcss of the Persian war 


26610'” Venvra" raised the hopes and the reputa- 
penecution t,on of Galerius, he passed a winter 
with Diocletian in the palace of Nicomcdia, and 
the fate of chi istianity became the object of their 
secret consultations" The cxpencnccd emperor 
was still inclined to pursue measures of lenity, 
and though he readily consented to exclude the 
chnstians from holding any employments in the 
household or the army, he urged in the strongest 
terms the danger as well as cruelty of shedding the 
Wood of those deluded fanatics Galcnus at length 
extorted from him the permission of summoning a 
council, composed of a few persons the most dis- 
tinguished in the civil and military departments of 
the state The important question was agitated in 
their presence, and those ambitious courtieis easily 
discerned, that it was incumbent on them to 
second, by their eloquence, the importunate vio- 
lence of the Ciesar It may be presumed, that they 
insisted on every topic which might interest the 

Is at"' ■'.r" 

the Penine Alps ^heitory wm firrf '>'■ 

the fifth century, by Xnther^us, bisfion muldfe of I 

certain persons who received "t from Cc Ch„^ nfo'™ “ f™"* 
said to bale rcceiied it from Theodore bi’elion nf 
abteyof St Maurice still aubsists, ^^011 mZime^? a 

of Sisismond, kine of Burcondr See an ^ 

thirt? si^th v'olu™ of theWothfq“ie IcS ““ 

p See the Acta Sincera, p 299 the wraunta , 


pride, the piety, or the fears, of their soveicign in 
the destruction of Christianity Perhaps they repre- 
sented, that the glorious work of the deliverance of 
the empire was left imperfect, as long as an inde- 
pendent people was permitted to subsist and 
multiply in the heart of the provinces The Chris- 
tians, (it might speciously be alleged), renouncing 
the gods and the institutions of Rome, had consti- 
tuted a distinct republic, which might yet be sup- 
pressed before it had acquired any military force , 
but which vv as already governed by its ovv n laws and 
magistrates, was possessed of a public treasure, 
and was intimately connected in all its parts, by 
the frequent assemblies of the bishops, to whose 
deerees their numerous and opulent congregations 
yielded an implicit obedience Arguments like 
these may seem to have determined the reluctant 
mind of Diocletian to embrace a new sjstem of 
persecution but though u e may suspect, it is not 
in our power to relate, the seciet intrigues of the 
palace, the private views and resentments, the 
jealousy of women or eunuchs, and all those trifling 
but decisive causes which so often influence the 
fate of empires, and the councils of the wisest 
monarchs 

The pleasure of tlie emperors was at Dem«iit.nnofthc 
length signified to the chnstians, who, «.htirrh of Nico- 
during the course of this melancholy A D 303 
winter, had expected, with anxiety, 
the result of so many secret consultations The 
twenty-third of February, which coincided with the 
Roman festival of the Terminalia,' was appointed 
(whether from accident or design) to set bounds to 
the progress of chnstianity At the earliest dawn 
of day, the pnetorian praefect,"* accompanied by 
several generals, tribunes, and officers of the revenue, 
repaired to the principal church of Nicomedia, which 
was situated on an eminence in the most populous 
and beautiful part of the city The doors were in- 
stantly broke open , they rushed into the sanctuary, 
and as they searched in vain for some visible object 
of worship, they were obliged to content themselv es 
with committing to the flames the volumes of holy 
scripture The ministers of Diocletian were fol- 
lowed by a numerous body of guards and pioneers, 
who marched in order of battle, and were provided 
with all the instruments used in the destruction of 
fortified cities By their incessant labour, a sacred 
edifice, which towered above the imperial palace, 
and had long excited the indignation and envy of 
the gentiles, was in a few hours levelled with the 
ground " 

4 

difiicnU to concene how he could icquire «o accurate a knonledce of 
what passed in the imperial cabinet 
k 1 he only circumstance which we can discover, is the devotion and 
taalonsy of the mother of Galerius She is described bv Lactautins, as 
Oeorum moiilium ciiltrix , muher admodura superstitiosa She had a 
great influence over her son, and was ofiended bv the disregard of some 
of her Christian serv ants 

* The worship and festival of the god Terminus are elegantly illus. 
tratedbyM deBoze Mem dePAcadcraiedes liiseriptioiis, tom i p 50 
m In our only MS of Lactantius, we read profeolm but rpason, and 
Uic authority of all the critics, allow iis, instead of that word, which 
destroys the sense of the p issage, to substitute prafectui 
n^ctantms de M P c 12 gives a very lively piUtire of the dt 
struction of the church ■' 
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<rcasing mullitadc of proselytes and in their 
plate more stately and capacious edifices were 
creeled for the public worship of the faithful The 
corruption of manners and principles, so forcibly 
lamented bi Eusebius," may be considered, not 
only as a consequence, but as a proof, of the liberty 
srhich the chnstians enjoyed and abused under Hie 
reign of Diocletian Prosperity had relaxed the 
ncncs of discipline Fraud, en\y, and malice, 
prc\ ailed in c^cry congregation The presbyters 
aspired to the episcopal office, which esery day be- 
came an object more worthy of their ambition The 
bishops, who contended with each other for eccle- 
siastical preeminence, appeared by their conduct 
to claim a secular and tyrannical power in the 
church , and the Inely faith which still distinguish- 
ed the Christians from the gentiles, was shown 
much less in thtir lues, than in their controversial 
w ritings 

ProRrew of zeal Notwithstanding this seeming secu- 
and wperviiiion jjn attentive obsen cr might dis- 

onuiiio tlte pa ° 

i,atis Gcra some symptoms taat threatened 

the church with a more iiolent persecution than 
any which she had yet endured The zeal and 
rapid progress of the chnstians awakened the 
polytheists from their supine indifference in the 
cause of those deities, whom custom and education 
had taught them to revere The mutual provoca- 
tions of a religious war, which had already con- 
tinued above tw o hundred y ears, exasperated the 
animosity of the contending parties The pagans 
were incensed at the rashness of a recent and ob- 
scure sect, which presumed to accuse their country- 
men of error, and to devote their ancestors to 
eternal misery The habits of justifying the popu- 
lar my thology against the inicctives of an implaca- 
ble enemy , produced in their minds some sentiments 
of faith and rcierence for a system which they had 
been accustomed to consider with the most careless 
Iciity The supernatural powers assumed by the 
church inspired at the same time terror and emula- 
tion The follow ers of the established religion in- 
trenched themselves behind a similar fortification 
of prodigies, inicntcd new modes of sacrifice, of 
expiation, and of initiation ,* attempted to revise 
tlic credit of their cxpinng oracles and listened 

u I Ili^t Cccle^iast 1 vni c 1 The reader who consults 

the original will not accuse me of heightciim;^ the picture l^u«ebiu8 
Was atiout siNteen \cars of at the accession of the emperor Biocle. 
tian 

X \\c mij;ht (Minlri amonir number of instance^ the myttt 

nous wor<liip or Mjthrv and the Tiurobohn the latter of which 
herame fashionable in the time of the AntAnine^ (sec a Dissertation of 
M de Untff in tlie Mrmoires du 1 Academie des Inscriptions, tom 
li p 443) The romance uf Aputems is as full of demotion as of 
satire 

f The impostor Alexander ver) stron:;!} recommended the oncle of 
Ttoplintnns at Mallos and tho«e of Apollo xt Claras and ISIilelus 
(Lucian tom ii p 2.1(1 edit IleiU ) The last of tliesc who«c sin 
cuhr hi«tor\ would fnrnt h a very curious episode, was consulted by 
Dioetctian tieforehe ^mbhshed 1ns edicts of persecution (Lactantius de 

■ Ilesfdr* tlte ancient stones of Pyttiajroras and Aristcas the cures 
performed at tlie shriiic of ^^ulapiiis and the fables related of Aimllo> 
uiun of fjana, were frequently oppo*^ to the miracles of Ciirist 
I aeree with Dr Lardner Testimonies, sol iti n 2*#3» 
I Hut when Plulostratus composed the life of Apollonius, lie had 
no *«ch inleiitioii 

. 1 ** Ij to be lamented tliat the Christian fathers by 

r * r the nipernatiiral or, as they deem it the inferini, 

I art Cl pjaanism, destroy with their own hands (lie ^rral adiantagc 


with eager credulity to ciery impostor, wlio flattered 
their prejudices by a tale of wonders’ Both 
parties seemed to acknowledge the truth of those 
miracles which were claimed by their adversancs , 
and while they were contented with ascribing them 
to the arts of magic, and to the power of daemons, 
they mutually concurred in restoring and establish- 
ing the reign of superstition » Philosophy, her 
most dangerous enemy, was now conserted into liei 
most useful ally The gro\ es of the academy, the 
gardens of Epicurus, and even the portico of the 
stoics, were almost deserted, as so many different 
schools of scepticism or impiety and many among 
the Romans were desirous that the writings of 
Cicero should be condemned and suppressed by 
the authority of the senate® The prc\ ailing sect 
of the new Platonicians judged it prudent to con- 
nect tbemsehes with the priests, whom they per- 
haps despised, against the chnstians, whom they 
had reason to fear These fashionable philosophers 
prosecuted the design of extracting allegorical 
wisdom from the fictions of the Greek poets , in- 
stituted mystenous ntes of de\otion for the use of 
their chosen disciples , recommended the w orslnp 
of the ancient gods as the emblems or ministers of 
the Supreme Deity, and composed against the faith 
of the gospel many elaborate treatises,^ winch have 
since been committed to the flames by the prudence 
of orthodox emperors * 

Although the policy of Diocletian nrasimrau ana 
and the humanity of Constantius in- 
clined them to presers e inviolate the <1'®" 
maxims of toleration, it w as soon discoi cred that 
their two associates, Maximian and Galerius, enter- 
tained the most implacable aversion for the name 
and religion of the chnstians The minds of those 
pnnees had neier been enlightened by science, 
education had never softened their temper They 
oned their greatness to their swords, and in their 
most elci ated fortune they still retained their su- 
perstitious prejudices of soldiers and peasants In 
Hie general administration of the provinces they 
obey cd the laws which their benefactor had estab- 
lished , but they frequently found occasions of' 
exercising w itbin their camp and palaces a secret 
persecution,' for which the imprudent /cal of the 

wind) we might otherwise derive from the liberal concessions of our 
adverancs 

b jQltaii (p 301 edit bpnnlieim) express a pious jo>, that the 
providence of the gods liid extinguished the impious sects nnd for the 
most inrt destroyed the books of the Pyrrhonians and Epicureans 
which had been \ery numerous, since Epicurus ]}ini*«lf composed no 
less than 300 \ntumes See Diogenes Laertius, I x c 2G 

c Cumqiie alios audiam mussttarc indiguanter et dtccre oportere 
statui per senitnra abolcantur et lure scripta, qiiibus christHna 
reiibio comprobetur et vetiistatis opprlmatiir auctoritas Arnobtus 
advcrsiis Gente* I in p 103, 104 He adds \cr\ properly Erroris 
convincite Ciccroneni nam intercipere scripta et publicatam 

velle submcrtcre lectioncm, non cH Dcum defendere sed sentatis tes 
tificitionem tiroere 

d Lactantius (Di>in In^itnt 1 v c 2 3) invesa^ery clear and 
spirited account of two of the«e philosophic adversaries of the faith 
The large treatiscofPfirnhjry against the chnstians consisted of tliiiiy 
booM and was composed in Sicily about the ycir 270 

« Sw Socrates HisL Eccicsiast I i c 9 and Codex Justinnn, I i 
tit 1 1 3 

f Eusebius 1 V 111 c, 4 c 17 He limits the number of mihtiry 
martyrs by a remarkable expression {ffiraimt rovrw elr ir« coi 
devTcaof )or which neither Ills Latin nor French tnti«lator ha%c ren 
dered the energy Notwitbslandm^ the aiithonty of Eusebius md 
i liie silence of Lactantius Ambrose, Sulpicms, Orosius fee it has been 
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A few days afterwards Galenas hastily withdrew 
himself from Nicomedia, declaring, that if he de- 
layed his departure from that devoted palace, he 
should fall a sacriflce to the rage of the Christians 
The ecclesiastical historians, from whom alone we 
denve a partial and imperfect knowledge of this 
persecution, are at a loss how to account for the 


fears and dangers of the emperors Two of these 
writers, a pnnce and a rhetoncian, were eye-wit- 
nesses of the fire of Nicomedia The one ascribes 
it to lightning, and the dmne wrath , the other 
affirms, that it was kindled by the malice of Gale- 
rius himself* 

Execution of the As the edict against the chnstians 
first edict designed for a general law of the 

whole empire, and as Diocletian and Galenas, 
though they might not wait for the consent, were 
assured of the concurrence, of the western princes, 
it would appear more consonant to our ideas of 
policy, that the governors of all the provinces should 
have received secret instructions to publish, on one 
and the same day, this declaration of war within 
their respective departments It was at least to he 
expected, that the convenience of the public high- 
ways and established posts would have enabled the 
emperors to transmit their orders with the utmost 
despatch from the palace of Nicomedia to the ex- 
tremities of the Roman world , and that they would 
not have suffered fifty days to elapse, before the 
edict was published in Syna, and near four months 
before it was signified to the cities of Africa * This 
delay may perhaps be imputed to the cautious tem- 
per of Diocletian, who had yielded a reluctant 
consent to the measures of persecution, and who 
was desirous of trying the experiment under his 
more immediate eye, before ho gave way to the dis- 
orders and discontent which it must inevitably occa- 
sion in the distant provinces At first, indeed, the 
magistrates were restrained from the effusion of 
blood , but the use of every other severity was per- 
mitted, and even recommended, to their zeal , nor 
could the Christians, though they cheerfully resign- 
ed the ornaments of their churches, resolve to inter- 
rupt their religious assemblies, or to deliver their 
sacred books to the flames The pious obstinacy of 
Felix, an African bishop, appears to have embar- 
rassed the subordinate ministers of the government 
The curator of his city sent him in chains to the 
proconsul The proconsul transmitted him to the 
praetorian pracfectof Italy , and Felix, who disdain- 
ed even to give an evasive answer, was at length 
beheaded at Venusia, in Lucama, a place on which 
the birth of Horace has conferred fame" This 
precedent, and perhaps some imperial rescript, 

banfw Fail.x of Th. 

winch afford a l.vefy sMcimen of «>« other editions. 

X See the first [took of Optatus of at ^ 
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which was issued in consequence of it, appeared to 
authorize the governors of provinces, in pnnishing 
with death the refusal of the Christians to deliver up 
their sacred hooks There was undoubtedly many 
persons who embraced this opportunity of obtaining 
the crown of martyrdom , hut there were likewise 
too many who purchased an ignominious life, by 
discovering and betraying the holy scripture into 
the hands of infidels A great number even of 
bishops and presbjters acquired, by this cnminal 
compliance, the opprohrions epithet of Ti aditoi s , 
and their offence was productive of much present 
scandal, and of much future discord, in the African 
church * 

The copies, as well as the versions. Demolition of 
of scripture, were already so multiplied churches 
in the empire, that the most sev ere inquisition could 
no longer be attended with any fatal consequences, 
and even the sacrifice of those volnmes, which, in 
every congregation, were preserved for public use, 
required the consent of some treacherous and un- 
worthy chnstians But the ruin of the churches 
was easily effected by the autfaonty of the govern- 
ment, and by the labour of the pagans In some 
provinces, however, the magistrates contented them- 
selves with shutting up the places of religious wor- 
ship In others, they more literally complied with 
the terms of the edict , and after taking away the 
doors, the benches, and the pulpit, which they 
burnt, as it were in a funeral pile, they completely 
demolished the remainder of the edifice)^ It is 
perhaps to this melancholy occasion, that we should 
apply a very remarkable story, which is related with 
so many circumstances of variety and improbability, 
that It serves rather to excite than to satisfy our 
curiosity In a small town in Phrygia, of whose 
name as well as situation we are left ignorant, it 
should seem, that the magistrates and the body of 
the people had embraced the chnsban faith , and 
as some resistance might he apprehended to the 
execution of the edict, the governor of the province 
was supported by a numerous detachment of legion- 
anes On their approach the citizens threw 
themselves into the church, with the resolution 
eitlier of defending by arms that sacred edifice, or 
of perishing in its ruins They indignantly rejected 
the notice and permission which was given to them 
to retire, till the soldiers, provoked by their obsti- 
nate refusal, set fire to the building on all sides, and 
consumed, by this extraordinary kind of martyrdom, 
a great number of Phrygians, with their wives and 
children * 

Some slight disturbances, though subsequent 
they w ere suppressed almost as soon 


Q 2 


churcli of Cirta, ID Numidn, is still evtant It consisted of two clia- 
jiccsof gold. Hid SIX of Sliver six urn. one kettle, seven lamos all 
likewise of siher, besides a large quantity of brass utensils, and wrar- 

•Mj, ^ppsirci 

* LacUntms (Tnstitut Divin s 11 ) confines flic cnhmitr to the 
com enficiifi/m, with its congregation Eusebius (viii II) extends it 
to a whole citj, and introduces something very like n re/ulur sie^e 
His ancient Citin franshtor Rufinus adds the imiiorUntcrrcumsUncc 
^ the permission given to the mliabitanU of rctirmu from thenro 
Phrygia resrhed 5, the confiiies of Isauria, it i, ZVhWt rJl 
tes mXtut""^ .ndependeut barbarians may’^ia^ coXbrneft'o 
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The first edict Tlio next day the general edict of 
jgainsuhe^cliri* persecution was published and 
24th of February though Diocletian, Still uvcrse to the 
eiTusion of blood, had moderated the fury of Gale- 
Tius, who proposed, that every one refusing to offer 
sacrifice, should immediately be burnt alive, the 
penalties inflicted on tlie obstinacy of the Christians 
might be deemed sufficiently ngorous and effectual 
It was enacted, that their churches, in all the pro- 
vinces of the empire, should be demolished to tlieir 
foundations, and the punishment of death was de- 
nounced against all who should presume to hold any 
secret assemblies for the purpose of religious wor- 
ship The philosophers, who now assumed the un- 
worthy office of directing the blind zeal of persecu- 
tion, had diligently studied the nature and genius of 
the chnstian religion , and as they were not ignorant 
that the speculative doctrines of the faith were sup- 
posed to be contained in the writings of the prophets, 
of the evangelists, and of the apostles, they most 
probably suggested the ordci, that the bishops and 
presbyters should deliver all tlicir sacred books into 
the hands of the magistrates , who were command- 
ed, under the severest penalties, to burn them in a 
public and solemn manner B3 the same edict, the 
property of the church was at once confiscated , and 
the several parts of which it might consist, were 
either sold to the highest bidder, united to the im- 
perial domain, bestowed on the cities and corpora- 
tions, or granted to the solicitations of rapacious 
courtiers After taking such effectual measures to 
abolish the worship, and to dissolve the government, 
of the chnstians, it was thought necessary to subject 
to the most intolerable hardships the condition of 
those perverse individuals who should still reject 
the religion of nature, of Home, and of their an- 
cestors Persons of a liberal birth were declared 
incapable of holding any honours or employments, 
slaves were for ever deprived of the hopes of free- 
dom, and the whole body of the people were put out 
of the protection of the law The judges were au- 
thorized to hear and to determine every action that 
was brought against a Christian But the chnstians 
were not permitted to complain of any injuiy which 
they tliemselves had suffered , and thus those un- 
fortunate sectanes were exposed to the severity, 
while they were excluded from the benefits, of public 
justice This new species of martyrdom, so painful 
and lingering, so obscure and ignominious, was, 
perhaps, the most proper to weary the constancy of 
the faithful nor can it be doubted that the passions 
and interest of mankind were disposed on tins oc- 
casion to second the designs of the emperors But 
the policy of a well ordered government must some- 
times have interposed in behalf of the oppressed 
chnstians , nor was it possible for the Homan princes 

o Moslieim, (p 922—926 ) from miny Ecattered passages of Lactan 
tins and Ensebiiis has cnileeled a very just mid accurate notion of this 
edict though he sometimes deviates Into conjecture and re6nement 
p Many ages aaenvards Edrard I practised with great success, the 
sime mode of persecution against the clergy of England See Hume’s 
History of Engbnd vol ii p 300 last 4lo edition 
a Cactaiilius onlj calls him quidam, etsi non recte magno tamen 
ammo &c c 12 Eusebius (1 viii c 5 ) adorns him avith secular 
Honours Neither have condescended to mention his name, but the 


entirely to remove the apprehension of punishment, 
or to connive at every act of fraud and violence, 
without exposing their own authority and the rest of 
their subjects to the most alarming dangers i* 

This edict was scarcely exhibited to 2cai and pumsh 
the public view, m the most conspicu- of * oi'r'*- 
ous place of Nicomedia, before it was 
torn down by the hands of a chnstian, who express- 
ed, at the same time, by the bitterest invectives, his 
contempt as well as abhorrence for such impious and 
tjrannical governors His offence, according to the 
mildest laws, amounted to treason, and deserved 
death And if it be true that he vv as a person of 
rank and education, those circumstanrcs could serve 
only to aggrav ate his guilt He was burnt, or i athcr 
roasted, bj a slow fire , and liis executioners, zealous 
to revenge the personal insult which had been offered 
to the emperors, exhausted cveiy refinement of 
cruelty, without being able to subdue his patience, 
or to alter the steady and insulting smile which in 
his dying agonies he still preserved in his counte- 
nance The Christians, though they confessed that 
bis conduct had not been strictly conformable to the 
laws of prudence, admired the divine fervour of Ins 
zeal, and the excessive commendations which they 
lavished on the memory of their hero and martyr, 
contributed to fix a deep impression of terror and 
hatred in the mind of Diocletian i 

His fears were soon alarmed by the rireoftbeiaisee 
view of a danger from which he very the™ 

narrow ly escaped Within fifteen daj s ehrwtians 
the palace of Nicomedia, and even the bedchamber 
of Diocletian, were twice in flames, and though 
both times they were extinguished without any 
material damage, the singular repetition of the fire 
was justly considered as an evident proof that it 
had not been the effect of chance or negligence 
The suspicion naturally fell on the chnstians , and 
it was suggested, vntli some degree of probabilit}, 
that those desperate fanatics, provoked bj their 
present snffenngs, and apprehensive of impending 
calamities, had entered into a conspiracy with their 
faithful brethren, the eunuchs of the palace, against 
the lives of two emperors, whom thej detested as 
the irreconcilable enemies of the church of God 
Jealousy and resentment prevailed in every breast, 
but especially in that of Diocletian A great num- 
ber of persons, distinguished either bj the offices 
which they had filled, or bj the favour which they 
had enjoyed, vv ere throwm into prison Every mode 
of torture was put in practice, and the court, as 
well as city, was polluted witli many bloody exe- 
cutions ' But as it was found impossible to extort 
any discovery of this mysterious transaction, it 
seems incumbent on us either to presume the inno- 
cence, or to admire the resolution, of the sufferers 

Greeks celebrate his raemoTy under that of John Sec Tillemont, Me 
moires Ecclesiastiques tom % part ii j> 3i0 
T Lactantius de M F c 13 14 Potentissimi quondam eunuchi 
necati, per quos pahtium et ipse constnbat Cusebtus (I viii e 6 ) 
mentions ttic cruel cxtortionsof the eunuchs, Gorgomus and Dorotheus 
and of Anlbimius, biMiop of Nicomedia and both those writers de 
scriw, III 1 vague hut tragical manner, the horrid scenes which were 
acted even in the imperial prevnee 
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A few dajs afterwards Galcrms hastily withdrew 
himself from Nicomcdia, dcclanng, that if he dc- 
la} cd his departnre from that dei oted palace, he 
should fall a sacrifice to the rage of the Christians 
The ecclesiastical historians, from whom alone we 
denic a partial and imperfect knowledge of this 
persecution, are at a loss how to account for the 
fears and dangers of the emperors Two of these 
writers, a pnnee and a ihctorician, were ejc-\iit- 
ncsscs of the Grc of Nicomcdia The one ascribes 
it to lightning, and the divine wrath , the other 
aflirms, that it was kindled by the malice of Gale- 
nas himself* 


rvecntion of tiic As the edict against the chnstians 
fir4 edict, designed for a general law of the 
whole empire, and as Diocletian and Galenus, 
though they might not wait for the consent, were 
assured of the concurrence, of the w estern princes, 
it would appear more consonant to our ideas of 
policj , that the governors of all the provinces should 
have rccciicd secret instructions to publish, on one 
and the same daj , this declaration of war within 
their respcctiic departments It was at least to he 
expected, that the coni cnicnce of the public high- 
way s and established posts would has c enabled the 
emperors to transmit their orders with the utmost 
despatch from the palace of Nicomcdia to the ex- 
tremities of the Roman world , and that they would 
not have suffered fifty' days to elapse, before the 
edict was published in Sjna, and near four months 
before it was signified to the cities of Africa * This 
delay may perhaps be imputed to the cautious tem- 
per of Diocletian, who had yielded a reluctant 
consent to the measures of persecution, and who 
was desirous of trying the experiment under his 
more immediate eye, before he gave way to the dis- 
orders and discontent which it must inevitably occa- 
sion in the distant proiinccs At first, indeed, the 
magistrates were restrained from the effusion of 
blood , but the use of cv cry other severity w as per- 
mitted, and even recommended, to their zeal , nor 
could the Christians, though they ohecrfully resign- 
ed the ornaments of their churches, resolve to inter- 
rupt their religious assemblies, or to deliver their 
sacred books to the flames The pious obstinacy of 
Felix, an Afncan bishop, appears to have embar- 
rassed the subordinate ministers of the government 
The curator of his city sent him in chains to the 
proconsul The proconsul transmitted him to the 
prajtorian prmfcctof Italy , and Felix, who disdain- 
ed even to give an evasive answer, was at length 
beheaded at Vcnusia, in Lucania, a place on which 
the birth of Horace has confened fame" This 
prceedeiit, and perhaps some imperial rescript, 

, i ru, 

y The ancient monuments, published at i»nri A?* 1 !^ 

tc n '«y c,rci£sC,Kn„er thi, 

Rovernors in the destruction of chiirdic" TJim £^1, “ ® 
ventory of t.ic plate. Xc which 
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which was issued in consequence of it, appeared to 
authorize the governors of provinces, in punishing 
with death the refusal of the Christians to deliver up 
Rieir sacred books There was undoubtedly many 
persons who embraced this opportunity of obtaining 
the crown of martyrdom, but there were likewise 
too many who purchased an ignominious life, by 
discovering and betraying the holy scripture into 
the hands of infidels A great number even of 
bishops and presbyters acquired, by this criminal 
compliance, the opprobrious epithet of Ti aditoi s , 
and tlicir offence was productiv e of much present 
scandal, and of much future discord, in the African 
church * 

The copies, as well as the versions. Demolition of 
of scripture, were already so multiplied churches 

in the empire, that the most sev ere inquisition could 
no longer be attended with any fatal consequences , 
and even the sacrifice of those volumes, which, in 
every congregation, were preserved for public use, 
required the consent of some treacherous and un- 
worthy Christians But the ruin of the churches 
was easily effected by the authority of the govern- 
ment, and by the labour of the pagans In some 
provinces, howcv er, the magistrates contented them- 
selves with shutting up the places of religious wor- 
ship In others, they more literally complied with 
the terms of the edict , and after taking aw ay the 
doors, the benches, and the pulpit, which they 
burnt, as it wore in a funeral pile, they completely 
demolished the remainder of tlie edifice It is 
perhaps to this melancholy' occasion, that we should 
apply a very remarkable story, which is related with 
so many circumstances of variety and improbability, 
that it serves rather to excite than to satisfy our 
! curiosity In a small town in Phrygia, of whose 
name as well ns situation we are left ignorant, it 
should seem, that the magistrates and the body of 
the people had embraced the Christian faith , and 
as some resistance might be apprehended to the 
execution of the edict, the governor of the province 
was supported by a numerous detachment of legion- 
aries On their approach the citizens threw' 
themselves into the church, with the resolution 
either of defending by arms that sacred edifice, or 
of perishing in its ruins They indignantly rejected 
the notice and permission which was given to them 
to retire, till the soldiers, provoked by their obsti- 
nate refusal, set fire to the building on all sides, and 
consumed, by this extraordinary kind of martyrdom, 
a great number of Phrygians, with their wives and 
children * 

Some slight disturbances, though suii^cqnent 
they w ere suppressed almost <is soon 


cliurih of Cirta, in Numiiliii, is still extmt It consisted of two clia 
lin.s of gold, nnd six of siUer , six iiriiM one kettle, seicn lamps, all 
IiRewIsc of siller, besides a large quantity of brass utensils, and wLar 
m„ apiiaril 

* lactantius (Institut Diiin i It ) confines the cahmity to tlie 
ram rnaciiluin. With its congregation Dusebius (rm II) extends it 
»o 1 whole citj, and introdiiccs sometlnng lery like a re„iil4r sic-'c 
His ancient f-stin trmst-itor Riifinus adds the imiiorUinlcircumslaMC 
OT the permission given to the luhvbitanls of rcticmi, from tlvenci. As 
Plirjgia reirhed to the confines of Isauna, it is nonihlc tlial flic rest 
liws tcmjicr of those independent barbarians mw Inve contributed to 
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as excited, in Syna and the frontiers of Armenia, 
alTordcd the enemies of the church a scry plausible 
occasion to insinuate, that those troubles had heen 
secretly fomented by the intrigues of the bishops, 
who had already forgotten their ostentatious pro- 
fessions of passive and unlimited obedience The 
resentment, or the fears, of Diocletian, at length 
transported him beyond the bounds of moderation, 
which he had hitherto preserved, and he declared, 
in a senes of cruel edicts, his intention of abolish- 
ing the Christian name By the first of these edicts, 
the governors of the provinces were directed to 
apprehend all persons of the ecclesiastical order , 
and the prisons, destined for the vilest criminals, 
were soon filled with a multitude of bishops, pres- 
byters, deacons, readers, and exorcists Bj a 
second edict, the magistrates vv ere commanded to 
employ every method of seventy, which might 
reclaim them from their odious superstition, and 
oblige them to return to the established worship of 
the gods This rigorous order was extended, by a 
subsequent edict, to the whole body of chnstians, 
who were exposed to a violent and general perse- 
cution ’* Instead of those salutary restraints, w hich 
had required the direct and solemn testimony of an 
accuser, it became the duty as well as the interest 
of the imperial officers, to discover, to pursue, and 
to torment, the most obnoxious among the faithful 
Heavy penalties were denounced against all who 
should presume to save a proscribed sectary from 
the just indignation of the gods, and of the empe- 
rors Yet, notwithstanding the seventy of this 
law, the virtuous courage of many of the pagans, 
in concealing their friends or relations, affords an 
honourable proof, that the rage of superstition had 
not extinguished in their minds the sentiments of 
nature and humanity < 

General idea of Diocletian had no sooner published 
the persecution j,jg edicts against tlic christians, than, 
as if he had been desirous of committing to other 
hands the work of persecution, he divested him- 
self of the imperial purple The character and 
situation of his colleagues and successors some- 
times urged them to enforce, and sometimes in- 
clined them to suspend, the execution of these 
rigorous laws , nor can we acquire a just and dis- 
tinct idea of this important period of ecclesiastical 
history, unless we separately consider the state of I 
cliristiamtj, in the different parts of the empire, | 
dunng the space of ten years, which elapsed be- 
tween the first edicts of Diocletian, and the final 
peace of the church 

»na«ebiiis,1 vni c 6. M de Valois (irith^omc probability) thinlis 

that he has discovered the Syrnti rebellion in an oration of Libanius 
md that it was a rash attempt of the tribune Eiigenius, who with only 
five hundred men, seized Antioch and mifiht perhaps allure the chris. 
Cans by the promise of religious toleration From Eusebius (I ix c j 
8 ) as well as from Moses of Chorene, (Hist Armen 1 ii c 77 &c ) it 
mav be inferrcil that Christianity was already introduced into Armenia 

■i S'fe Mosheim, p has, the text of Eusebius very pliiiily shows 
that the (,o\ernoTs, whose powers were enlarged, not restrained, by the 
new laws could punish with death the most obstinate Christians, as an 
cxaniple to their brethren 

p P 833 ap Tillemont, Mem Ecclesrist tom v part ■ 

4 Eusebius 1 111 c 13 Laetantiiis de M P c 15 Dodwcll 
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The mild and humane temper of m the western 
Constantins was averse to the oppres- 
Sion of anj part of his subjects The Constantine , 
principal offices of his palace were exercised by 
Christians He loved their persons, esteemed their 
fidelity, and entertained not anj dislike to their 
religious principles But as long as Constantins 
remained in the subordinate station of Crusar, it 
was not in his power openly to reject the edicts of 
Diocletian, or to disobey tlic commands of Max- 
imtan His authority contributed, however, to 
alleviate the siifTcrings winch he pitied and ab- 
horred He consented, with reluctance, to the 
ruin of the Lhurches , but he ventured to protect 
the Christians themselves from the furj of the popu- 
lace, and from the rigour of the laws The pro- 
vinces of Gaul (under which we may probably 
include those of Britain) were indebted, for the 
singular tranquillity which they enjoyed, to the 
gentle interposition of their sovereign ^ But Da- 
tianus, the president or governor of Spain, actuated 
cither by ptal or policy, chose rather to execute the 
public edicts of the emperors, than to understand 
the secret intentions of Constantius, and it can 
scarcely be doubted, that his provincial administra- 
tion was stained with the blood of a few martyrs* 
The elevation of Constantins to the supreme and 
independent dignity of Augustus, gave a free scope 
to the exercise of his virtues, and the shortness of 
Ins reign did not prevent him from establishing a 
system of toleration, of which he left the precept 
and the example to liis son Constantine His 
fortunate son, from the first moment of his accession, 
declaring himself the protector of the chuich, at 
length deserved the appellation of the first emperor 
Who publicly professed and established the Christian 
religion The motives of his conversion, as they 
may variously be deduced from benevolence, from 
policy, from conviction, or from remorse, and the 
progress of the revolution, winch, under his power- 
ful influence, and that of his sons, rendered Chris- 
tianity the reigning religion of the Roman empire, 
will form a very interesting and important chapter 
in the third volume of this history At present it 
may be sufficient to observe, that every victory of 
Constantine was productiv e of some relief or benefit 
to the church 

The provinces of Italy and Africa ,n Italy ana Afri. 
experienced a short but violent nerse- S’"*’'- 

cuuon The rigorous edicts of Dio- 
cletian were strictly and cheerfully executed by his 
associate Maximian, vvho had long hated the chris- 


M represents tliem as inconsistent with 

dot - Hie former evidently speaks of Constantius in the 

“ mentioned m Grutcr s Inscriptions, ns liavini: deter 
Thnn iSuh""/'" Hie territories of Fix Julia and those of 

SiTlil V of Ik'® •'"“Hieni part of I us, Lima If we recollect tlie 
hS . A*?"* S' Vincent, we niiy suspect 

,»i of Hnt tnme Ins lieen iinccu. 

Priidentius, tec to Sinsossa or Valentia See the 
F SS M ^ "1 Hie Memoirs de Tillcmotit, tom 

of critics are « f opinion tint the department 

nnSl j Caesar, did not include Sjnin, winch still coiitmucil 

Unucr Uie immedisite jurisdiction of Maximian 
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tians, and who delighted in acts of blood and \io- 
lencc In the autumn of the firs.t year of tlic 
persecution, the two emperors met at Rome to 
celebrate their triumph , sc\eral oppressive laws 
appear to have issued from their secret consulta- 
tions, and tlie diligence of the magistrates w-as 
animated by the presence of their sovereigns After 
Diocletian had divested himself of the purple, Italy 
and Africa were administered under the name of 
Severus, and were exposed, without defence, to tlie 
implacable resentment of his master Galcrins 
Among the martjrs of Rome, Adauctus descries 
the notice of postenty He was of a noble family 
in Italy, and had raised himself, tlirough the suc- 
ccssiic honours of the palace, to the important 
oITiec of treasurer of the prii ate demesnes Adauctus 
is the more remarkable for being the only per- 
son of rank and distinction who appears to have 
suflered death, during the whole course of this 
general persecution ^ 

The remit of Maxcntius immcdi- 
un CT laxcntiin, restored peace to the churches of 

Italj and Africa, and the same tyrant who op- 
pressed ever} other class of his subjects, showed 
himself just, humane, and even partial, towards the 
afllictcd Christians He depended on their grati- 
tude and affection, and icrj naturally presumed, 
that the injuries which the} had suffered, and the 
dangers which the} still apprcliQnded from his most 
inveterate cncni}, would secure the (Idelity of a 
part} already considerable bj thcir numbers and 
opulence Eien the conduct of Maxcntins towards 
the bishops of Rome and Carthage, may be con- 
sidered as the proof of his toleration, since it is 
probable that the most orthodox princes would 
adopt the same measures with regard to their 
established clergy hlarccllus, the former of those 
prelates, had thrown the capital into confusion, bj 
the SCI ere penance which he imposed on a great 
number of chnstians, who, during the laic perse- 
cution, had renounced or dissembled their religion 
The rage of faction broke out in frequent and iio- 
Icnt seditions , the blood of the faithful was shed 
by each other’s hands, and the exile of Marccllus, 
whose prudence seems to has c been less eminent 
than his 7cal, was found to he the only measure 
capable of restoring peace to the distracted church 
of Rome The bchaiiour of Mensurius, bishop of 
Carthage, appears to have been still more repre- 
hensible A deacon of that city bad published a 
libel against the emperor The offender took refuge 

rCntcbiiis 1 vm c 11 Gruler, Tn<cript p 1171 18 Ilafi 

niw has mistaken the office of Adauctuo, as well os the place of \uk 
martvrnom • 

p f iwbhis, ] c 14 But as Maxenliiis was vinntiishcd h\ 
Ginstiutiuc it Pinttil tlic piirpr, c of I^aclantius to place his death 
omott. tiH^e of the persecutors * 

Marccllm IS to be found ,n Grutcr, inserm n 
lira ^I> 3 Slid It coHtiins all timt *c know of his historj Mar 
cclliiius and MarcLllus wIio«c names follow m tho list of lionci are 
snpposcd by many crilics to be different persons but tl i Vrarorf 


. — iiciHons uiii iiic 

Abbi dc Longiicrre wis roiii meed tint they were one and the 
leridiius rn,lor lapMs quia ermiiin flerc 
Pricdixit miserls, fuit oiniiibin lioslis amirus 
Ilinc furor lime odinni, s«|iiitiir discordia. lites, 
>rditio cBilfs snitiiiitiir fnderapaciii. 

Crimen ob alti riiis, Clirnlnm iiiii in pice necavit 
rniibuf cvpulsus patritp et fcritate Tyranni 


in tlie episcopal palace , and though it was some- 
what early to advance any claims of ecclesiastical 
immunities, the bishop refused to dchicr him up 
to the officers of justice For this treasonable re- 
sistance, Mensunus was snmmoncd to court, and 
instead of receiving a legal sentence of death, or 
hanishment, he was permitted, after a short ex- 
amination, to return to his diocese ‘ Such was the 
happ} condition of the Christian subjects of Max- 
cntius, that whcneicr they were desirous of procur- 
ing for their ow n use any bodies of mart} rs, they 
were obliged to purchase them from the most dis- 
tant proiinccs of the cast A story is related of 
Aglac, aRoman lady, descended from a consular 
family, and possisscd of so ample an estate, that it 
required the management of seventy -three stewards 
Among these, Boniface was the faiounte of his 
mistress , and as Aglac mixed love with dev olion, it 
is reported that he was admitted to share her bed 
Her fortune enabled her to gratify the pious desire 
of obtaining some sacred relics from the cast She 
intrusted Boniface with a considerable sum of 
gold, and a large quantity of aromatics , and her 
lover, attended by twelve horsemen and three 
covered chariots, undertook a remote pilgrimage, as 
far as Tarsus in Cilicia ^ 

The sanguinary temper of Galcnus, ,i, iihneumaud 
the first and principal author of the 
persecution, was formidable to those Ma\imi»n 
Christians, whom their misfortunes had placed with- 
in the limits of his dominions , and it may fairly be 
presumed, that many persons of a middle rank, who 
were not confined by the chains either of wealth or 
of poverty, very frequently deserted their native 
country, and sought a refuge in the milder climate 
of the VI cst As long as he commanded only the 
armies and provinces of Illyriciim, he could with 
difficulty either find or make a considerable number 
of martyrs, in a wniliko country, which had enter- 
tained the n^issionnrics of the gospel viitli more 
coldness and reluctance than any other part of the 
empire ’ But when Galcnus had obtained the su- 
preme power and the government of the cast, he 
indulged in their fullest extent lii^ real and cruelty, 
not only in the provinces of Thrace and Asia, which 
acknowledged his immediate jurisdiction, but in 
those of Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, where Max- 
iniin gratified his own inclination, bv yielding a 
rigorous obedience to the stern commands of his 
benefactor The frequent disappointments of Ins 
ambitious views, the experience of six years of per- 

IIici brcTitcr Dami^io loliiit comperta rererre 

Mircclli pomiliis itieritiim cn!;iio<-cerc po'«ct 
We may ob<cr\c Hint nimasiu vas made Biiliop of Rome, A D 36G 

I ^itatu' enntr Snintist I i c 17, 18 

k Tlic aeto nf tlic PamonorSt noiiificc, wliicli aliound in niiraclLS 
and drclamation, arc piibliMicd b} Uuinart (p 383—291 ) botli in 
Greek and Latin, from the autlinntj of \cri aiicienl niamiarnpts 

1 Dunn;; tin. four firat cciiturie" there exist few traces of citliir 
bishops or bishoprics m the ncsterii Ilijnciim It has been thought 
probable that the primate of Milan extended Ins jiirisdiclion nicr 
birmiiim the capital of that preat pToaince See the Geopraphia 
Sacra of Charles de bt Paul, p C8— 76 srith the nbM.riations of Lucas 
Holstciiiiis 

in The eiRhth book of Tuschius, as well as the supplement cnnecrninc 
the marls rs of Palestine, principally relate to the persecutinn of Gale 
nut and Maximin The (,cncral lamciilations with which lactantiiis, 
opens the fiflh hook of his Divine Iiistiliitioiis, allude to their cruelty 
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sccution, and the salutary reflections wlucli a linger- 
ing and painful distemper suggested to the mind of 
Galerius, at length convinced him that the most 
violent efforts of despotism arc insuflicicntto extir- 
pate a whole people, or to subdue their religious 
prej udices Desirous of repairing the mischief that 
he had occasioned, he published in his own name, 
and in those of Licinius and Constantine, a general 
edict, which, after a pompous recital of the im- 
perial titles, proceeded in the following manner 
^ , . “ Among the important cares uliich 

uiicrius pub , M ■» j, 

iisbcsanedictof Imvc Occupied our mind fortuc utilit; 

toleration preservation of the empire, it it as 

our intention to correct and rc-estahlish all things 
according to the ancient laws and public discipline 
of the Romans We were particularly desirous of 
reclaiming into the way of reason and nature, the 
deluded chnstians who had renounced the religion 
and ceremonies instituted by their fathers, and 
presumptuously despising the practice of antiquity, 
had invented extravagant laws and opinions accord- 
ing to the dictates of their fancy, and had collected 
a various society from the different provinces of onr 
empire The edicts which we have published to 
enforce the worship of the gods having exposed 
many of the chnstians to danger and distress, many 
having suffered death, and many more, who still 
persist in their impious folly, being left destitute of 
tiny public exercise of religion, w o arc disposed to 
extend to those unhappy men, the effects of onr 
wonted elemonoy We permit them therefore freely 
to profess their private opinions, and to asscmblcin 
their conventicles without fear or molestation, pro- 
vided always that they preserve a due respect to the 
established laws and government By another rc- 
senpt we shall signify our intentions to the judges 
and magistrates , and we hope that our indulgence 
will engage the chnstians to offer up their pnyers 
to the deity whom they adore, for our safety and 
prospenty, for their own and for that of the repub- 
lic It IS not usually in the language of edicts and 

manifestos, that we should search for the real cha- 
racter or the seciet motives of princes , but as these 
were the w Olds of a dying emperor, his situation, 
perhaps, may he admitted as apledgc of his sincerity 
Peace of the When Galerius subsenbed tbis edict 
church Qf toleration, he was well assured that 
Licinius would readily comply with the inolinations 
of his friend and benefactor, and that any mcasuies 
in favour of the chnstians would obtain the appro- 
bation of Constantine But the emperor would not 
venture to insert in the preamble the name of Maxi- 
rain, whose consent was of the greatest importance, 
and who succeeded a few days afterwards to the 
provinces of Asia In the first six months, however, 
of his new reign, Maximm affected to adopt the 
prudent counsels of his predecessor, and though he 
never condescended to secure the tranquillity of the 
eliurch by a public edict, Sabinus, his prmtonan 

fL' ® gnen usaGreek version, ihd Lac 

tanthis (lie M P c 34 ) the Idtiii original, of this memorable eihi L 
ireiiiier of these writers seems to recollect how directly it contradicts 
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prmfcct, addressed a circular letter to all the 
governors and magistrates of the provinees, expa- 
tiating on the imperial clemency, acknowledging 
the invincible obstinacy of the chnstians, and 
directing the officers of justice to cease their in- 
effectual prosecutions, and to connive at the secret 
assemblies of those enthusiasts In consequence of 
these orders, great numbers of chnstians were re- 
leased from prison, or delivered from the mines 
The confessors, singing hymns of tnumph, returned 
into their own countnes , and those who had yield- 
ed to the violence of the tempest, solicited with 
tears of repentance their rc-admission into the 
bosom of the church * 

But this treacherous calm was of 

- _ _ _ Maximm pre 

duration » nor could the elms- pares to renew 
tians of the cast place any confidence 
in the character of their sovereign Cruelty and 
superstition w ere the ruling passions of the soul of 
Maximm The former suggested the means, the 
latter pointed out the objects, of persecution The 
emperor was devoted to the worship of the gods, to 
the study of magic, and to the belief of oracles 
The prophets or philosophers, whom he revered as 
the favourites of heaven, were frequently raised to 
the government of provinces, and admitted into his 
most secret councils They easily convinced him, 
tlint the chnstians had been indebted for their vic- 
tories to their regular discipline, and that the weak- 
ness of polytheism had principally flowed from a 
want of union and subordination among the minis- 
ters of religion A system of government was 
therefore instituted, which was evidently copied 
from the policy of the church In all the great 
cities of the empire, the temples were repaired and 
beautified by the order of Maximm, and the 
officiating pnests of tlie various deities were sub- 
jected to the authonty of a superior pontiff destined 
to oppose the bishop, and to promote the cause of 
paganism These pontiffs acknowledged, in their 
turn, the supreme jurisdiction of the metropolitans 
or high pnests of the province, who acted as the 
immediate vicegerents of the emperor himself A 
white robe was the ensign of their dignity , and 
these new prelates were carefully selected from the 
most noble and opulent families By the influ- 
ence of the magistrates, and of the sacerdotal order, 
a great number of dutiful addresses were obtained, 
particularly from the cities of Nicomcdia, Antioch, 
and Tyro, which artfully represented thew ell known 
intentions of the court as the general sense of tlic 
people, solicited the emperor to consult the laws 
of justice rather than the dictates of Ins elcmency , 
expressed their abhorrence of the chnstians, and 
humbly prayed that those impious sectaries might 
at least be excluded from the limits of their respcc- 
tiv e territones The answer of Maximm to the ad- 
dress which he obtained from the citizens of Ty re is 
still extant He praises their zeal and devotion in 

wliateier tlicyliavc just affirmed of the remorse and rciientance oi 
Galerius ' 

« Lusebius, I ix c 1 He inserts the epistle of the priefect 
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terms of the highest satisfaction, descants on the 
obstinate impiety of the Christians, and betrajs by 
the readiness with which he consents to tlieir 
banishment, that he considered himself as receiving, 
rather than as conferring, an obligation The 
priests as w cll as the magistrates were empowered 
to enforce the evocation of his edicts, which were 
engraved on tables of brass , and though it was re- 
commended to them to avoid the effusion of blood, 
the most cruel and ignominious punishments were 
inflicted on the refractory Christians p 
End of Hie per. Asiatic Christians had every 

witions thing to dread from the sev erity of a 
bigoted monarch who prepared his measures of 
V lolcnce w ith such deliberate policy But a few 
months had scarcely elapsed, before the edicts pub- 
lished by the tw o western emperors obliged Mavi- 
min to suspend the prosecution of his designs the 
civil war VI Inch he so rashly undertook against Li- 
cinius employed all his attention, and the defeat 
and death of ^lavimin soon dcliv ered the church 
from the last and most implacable of her enemies 
Prnbaiiiearcnnnt In this general View of the perscctt- 
Sr Hbe”mari"M tion,vvhich was first authorized by the 
and confessors edicts of Dioclctian, I liavc purposclj 
refrained from describing the particular stiircrings 
and deaths of the Christian marty rs It would hav e 
been an easy task, from the history of Eusebius, 
from the declamations of Lactantins, and from the 
most ancient acts, to collect a long senes of bomd 
and disgustful pictures, and to fill many pages with 
racks and scourges, with iron hooks and red-hot 
beds, and with all the variety of tortures which fire 
and steel, savage beasts and more savage cvccution- 
ers, could inflict on the human body These melan- 
choly scenes might be enlivened by a crowd of 
visions and miracles destined either to delay the 
death, to celebrate the triumph, or to discov cr the 
relies of those canonized saints who suffered for the 
name of Christ But I cannot determine w hat I 
ought to transcribe, till I am satisfied how much I 
ought to believe The gravest of the ecclesiastical 
historians, Eusebius himself, indirectly confesses, 
that he has related whatever might redound to the 
glory, and that he has suppressed all that could 
tend to the disgrace, of religion ' Such an acknow- 
ledgment will naturaly excite a suspicion that a 
writer who has so openly violated one of the funda- 
mental laws of history, has not paid a very strict 
regard to the observance of the other, and the sus- 
picion will derive additional credit from the charac- 
ter of Eusebius, which was less tinctured with cre- 


dulity, and more practised in the arts of courts, 
than that of almost any of his contemporaries On 
some particular occasions, when the magistrates 
were exasperated by some personal motives of in- 
terest or resentment, when the zeal of the martyrs 
urged them to forget the rules of prudence, and per- 
haps of decency, to overturn the altars, to pour out 
imprecations against the emperors, or to strike the 
judge as he sat on his tribunal, it may be presumed, 
that every mode of torture which cruelty could in- 
vent or constancy could endure, was exhausted on 
those devoted victims * Two circumstances, how- 
ever, have been unw arily mentioned, which insinuate 
that the general treatment of the ohnstians, who had 
been apprehended by the officers of justice, was less 
intolerable than it is usually imagined to have been 
1 The cobfessors who were condemned to work in 
the mines were permitted, by the humanity or the 
negligence of their keepers, to build chapels, and 
freely to profess their religion in the midst of those 
dreary habitations * 2 The bishops w ere obliged to 
check and to censure the forward zeal of the chns- 
tians, who voluntarily threw themselves into the 
hands of the magistrates Some of these were per- 
sons oppressed by poverty and debts, who blindly 
sought to terminate a miserable existence by a glo- 
rious death Others were allured by the hope that 
a short confinement would expiate the sins of a 
whole life, and others again were actuated by the 
less honourable motive of deriving a plentiful sub- 
sistence, and perhaps a considerable profit, from the 
alms which the chanty of the faithful bestowed on 
the prisoners" After the church had triumphed 
over all her enemies, the interest as well as vanity 
of the captives prompted them to magnify the ment 
of their rcspcctiv c sufferings A convenient distance 
of time or place gav e an ample scope to the pro- 
gress of fiction , and the frequent instances which 
might be alleged of holy martyrs, whose wounds 
had been instantly healed, w hose strength had been 
renewed, and whose lost members had miraculously 
been restored, were extremely convenient for the 
purpose of removing every difliculty, and of silenc- 
ing cv cry objection The most extrav agant legends, 
as they conduced to the honour of the church, were 
applauded by the ercdulous multitude, counte- 
nanced by the pow cr of the clergy, and attested 
by the suspicious evidence of ecclesiastical history 
The vague descriptions of exile and dumber or 
imprisonment, of pain and torture, arc martyrs 
so easily exaggerated or softened by the pencil of 
an artful orator, that we are naturally induced to 


S,K. 

r Such 19 the fair dcihiction from two remarkable oiseim m r« 
wbiu, 1 rm c 2 and dc Martyr Palcstin r la 

bonourablc compliance The reproach iraa urecd ,n lus itfcCc, 


Men in Ins presence, at the council of Tj re See Tillcmont, Mcmoircs " 
ccclcsmstiqucs, tom am part i p G7 

» Tjic ancient and perhaps authentic, account of the sniTcrincs of 
Tarachiis, and liis companions, fActa Sincera, Kuinart, p 419—448) is 
nlled arith strong expressions or resentment and contempt, aahich coiild 
not fail of irritatinp the magistrate The behaviour of ^Edesius to 
Hicrocics, pncfectof Egypt, aras still more cxlraordinarj , Aoaoir re 
«« ep 7 oic Tov i)iica-i|i> vcpi/TaAmv Euseb dcniartar Pahs. 

Un r 6 

* Euseb dc Martyr Palestin c 13 

o Augustin Collat Carlhagin Dii, hi c 13 ap Tillcmont Me 
moires Ecclesiastiqncs, tom a part » p 40 The controaersv anil, 
the Sonatists has reflected some, though perhans a nartial IilIiI nn 
the history of the African church “ ' ^ ^ 
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inquire into a fact of a more distinct and stubborn 
kind , the number of persons who suffered death in 
consequence of the edicts published by Diocletian, 
his associates, and his successors The recent 
legendaries record whole armies and cities, which 
were at once sivept awaj by the undistinguishing 
rage of persecution The more ancient writers 
content themsehes with pouring out a liberal effu- 
sion of loose and tragical invectives, without con- 
descending to ascertain the precise number of those 
persons who were permitted to seal with their blood 
their belief of the gospel From the history of 
Eusebios, it may however be collected, that only 
nine bishops were punished with death , and we 
are assured, by his particular enumeration of the 
martyrs of Palestine, that no more than ninety-two 
Christians were entitled to that honourable appella- 
tion * As we are unacquainted with the degree of 
episcopal zeal and courage which prevailed at that 
lime, it IS not in our power to draw any useful in- 
ferences from the former of these facts but the 
latter may serve to justify a very important and 
probable conclusion According to the distribu- 
tion of Roman provinces, Palestine may be con- 
sidered as tbe sixteenth part of the eastern empire ^ 
and since there were some governors, who from a 
real or affected clemency had preserved their hands 
unstained with the blood of the faithful,* it is rea- 
sonable to believe, that the country which had given 
birth to Christianity, produced at least the sixteenth 
part of the martyrs who suffered death within the 
dominions of Galenus and Maximin , the whole 
might consequently amount to about fifteen hun- 
dred, a number which, if it is equally divided, 
between the ten years of the persecution, will allow 
an annual consumption of one hundred and fifty 
martyrs Allotting the same proportion to the pro- 
vinces of Italy, Afnca, and perhaps Spam, where, 
at the end of two or three years, the rigour of the 
penal laws was either suspended or abolished, tbe 
multitude of Christians in the Roman empire, on 
whom a eapital punishment was inflicted by a 
judicial sentence, will be^reduced to somewhat less 
than two thousand persons Since it cannot be 
doubted that the Christians were more numerous, 
and their enemies more exasperated, in tbe time of 
Diocletian, than they had ever been in any former 
persecution, this probable and moderate computa- 
tion may teach us to estimate the number of primi- 
tive saints and martyrs who sacrificed their lives 

X Cii<ebiU9 dc Mnrtjr Palest in c 13 He clo^s Inn nirrationby 
B^surmif iH, tliat these \rcre the martyrdoms inflicted in Palestine, 
during the tcTiolc course of the persecution The flnh chapter of his 
ei;,lilh book which relates to the province of Thcbiis in £-ypt, may 
seem to contradict our moderate computation , but it will only lead us 
to admire the artful management of the historian Ghoosin^ for the 
scene of the most exquisite cruelty tlic most remote and sequestered 
countra of the Roman empire, he relates that m Tlicbais from ten 
to one hundred persons had frequently suflered martyrdom in the same 
<kay But when he proceeds to mention his own journey into Lgy pt 
his language iiisciisibly becomes mure cautious and moderate Instead 
of a hr^e but definite niimberi he sptaks of many christians, (n-Xcivr) 
anil most artfully selects two anihi{„iions words (i^opnffo/xei, and {>^0 
licit Atrrar J wbicli may signify either what he had seen or what he had 
yeard either the expectation, or the cxeeutton, of the puiiishment. 
tiaving thus provided a secure ctasion, lie commits the equivocal 
to his readers and Iran lators, justly conccning that their piety 


for tbe important purpose of introducing chris- 
tianitv into the vv^rld 
We shall conclude tins chapter by 
a melancboly truth, which obtrudes "'“s'®" 
itself on the reluctant mind, that even admitting, 
without hesitation or inquiry, all that history has 
recorded, or devotion lias feigned, on tbe subject of 
martyrdoms, it must still be acknowledged, that the 
cbnstians, in the course of tbcir intestine oissen- 
sions, have inflicted far greater seventies on each 
other, than they bad experienced from the zeal of 
infidels Dunng the ages of ignorance wbidi fol- 
lowed the subversion of tbe Roman empire in the 
west, tbe bishops of the impenal city extended 
tbeir dominion ov er the laity as well as clergy of 
tbe Latin chnrcli The fabric of superstition which 
thev had erected, and which might long have defied 
tbe feeble efforts of reason, was at length assaulted 
by a crowd of danng fanatics, who from the twelfth 
to the sixteenth century, assumed tbe popular 
character of reformers The cburcli of Rome de- 
fended by violence the empire wliicb she bad ac- 
quired by fraud , a system of peace and benevolence 
was soon disgraced by proscriptions, wars, massa- 
cres, and tbe institution of the holy oificc And as 
tbe reformers were animated by the love of civil as 
well as of religions freedom, tbe catholic pnnees 
connected their own interest with that of tbe clergy, 
and enforced by fire and the sword the terrors of 
spiritual censures In tbe Netherlands alone, more 
than one hundred tboosand of the subjects of 
Charles tbe Fifth are said to have suffered by the 
hand of tbe executioner, and this extraordinary 
number is attested by Grotius,® a man of genius 
and learning, who preserv ed his moderation amidst 
the fury of contending sects, and who composed 
tbe annals of bis own age and country, at a time 
when tbe invention of printing bad facilitated the 
means of intelligence, and increased the danger of 
detection If we are ol hged to submit our belief 
to the autlionty of Grotius, it must be allowed, tlirt 
tbe number of protestants, who were executed in a 
single province and a single reign, far exceeded 
that of the pnmitive martyrs in tlie space of three 
centuries, and of the Roman empire But if the 
improbability of tbe fact itself should prevail over 
tbe weight of evidence, if Grotius should be con- 
victed of exaggerating the merit and sufferings of 
the reformers,^ we shall be naturally led to mquire 
what confidence cau be placed in the doubtful and 

iroulil induce tliem to prefer the mnvt favoumble There 

perhaps some malice in the remark of Thendnrus Mctochita, that all 
who, like Lu^bnis, had been ccmaerQnt with the Eff\i tiana delighted 
in an obscure and intricate niy le (See Valeeiu« ad loc ; 

> When Pale^ine was divided into flitet, the prffifectiire of the 
East contained forty^ii,ht provinces As the ancient distinctions of 
nations were lon(, since abolished, the Rr roans diMribnled the pro 
vincm according, to a genera] proportion ol tlicir extent and opulence, 

* possint iiullam se iniiocerliam neremisse, nom et ipse 

aunivi aliqtios ^loriantes, quia administratio sua, in hfic parte, fuerit 
ioeruenta Lactant Institut Bn in v 11 
» Grot Anna! de Rebus Eelgino, I 1 p la edit fol 
b Fra Paolo (Utoria del Conctlio Tridentino I m ) reduces the 
number of IJelgic martvrs to 50,000 In Icirnins: and moderation, 
irralaolo wa« no iiifHrior to Grotius Tlie nricniy of tune gives 
some adaanta^e to the Ltidencc of the former, which he loceson the 
ifUier hand bj the dntance of Venice from the Netherlands 
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imperfect monaments of ancient credulity , nliat 
degree of credit can be assigned to a courtly bishop, 
and a passionate declaimer, nho, under the pro- 
tection of Constantine, enjoyed the cvclusive pri- 
iilegc of recording the persecutions inflicted on the 
Christians by the lanquisbed rivals or disregarded 
predecessors of their gracious soicrcign 


CHAP XVII 

Foundation of ConsianUnople — Pohtteal system of 

Constantine, and Ins successors — Militaiy disci- 
pline — THe palace — The f nances 

The unfortunate Licinius ivas the last rival who 
opposed the greatness, and the last captive nlio 
adorned die triumph, of Constantine After a tran- 
quil and prosperous reign, the conqueror bequeathed 
to bis familv the inheritance of the Roman empire , 
a nen capital, a nen policy , and a new religion , 
and the innoi ations nlnch he established haicbecn 
embraced and consecrated by succeeding genera- 
tions The age of the great Constantine and bis 
sons IS filled ividi important e% ents , but the histo- 
rian must be oppressed by their number and variety, 
unless be diligently separates from each otlier the 
scenes which are connected only by tlic order of 
time He will describe the political institutions 
that gave strength and stability to the empire, be- 
fore he proceeds to relate the n ars and rei olutions 
Mhicli hastened its decline He n ill adopt tlic divi- 
sion unknon n to tlic ancients of civil and ecclesias- 
tical affairs ' the v ictory of the Christians, and their 
intestine discord, mil supply copious and distinct 
materials both for edification and for scandal 

Desi-*n c r a new defeat and abdication of Li- 

«piiai, cinius, his V ictonous nv al proceeded to 
lay tlic foundations of a city destined 
to reign in future times, the mistress of the east, 
and to survive the empire and religion of Constan- 
tine The motiv cs, whether of pride or of policy^ 
which first induced Diocletian to withdraw himself 
from the ancient seat of gov emment, had acquired 
additional weight by the example of his successors, 
and the habits of forty years Rome was insensibly 
confounded with the dependent kingdoms which 
had once acknowledged her supremacy , and the 
country of the Ctcsars was viewed with cold in- 
difference by a martial prince, bom in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Danube, educated in tlic courts 
and armies of Asia, and invested with tlic purple 
by the legions of Britain The Italians, who had 
rcceiv cd Constantine as tlicir deliv erer, submissiv cly 
obeyed the edicts which he sometimes condescended 

|^ Poly^llU^ l IT p 42.1 edit Canubon He obwrrc* that the ptoce 
of Uie Byzantino wu frec|UetiUy disturbed and the extent of their 
temtors contractrd hj tlie inroads of the wild Thracians 
„ "•'o.wis styled the son of >eptunc founded 

Hie cits tuG jrars before the Christian lera His foUowCTS were drawn 
from Ar„os and Megata. By zantium was aHerwards rebuilt and forti 


to address to the senate and people of Rome , but 
they were seldom honoured wuth the presence of 
tlieir new sov creign During the vigour of his age, 
Constantine, according to the vanous exigencies of 
peace and war, moved with slow dignity, or wiOi 
active diligence, along tlic frontiers of his cxtensiv e 
dominions , and w as alw ays prepared to take the 
field Cither against a foreign or a domestic enemy 
But as he gradually reached tlic summit of pros- 
perity and the decline of life, he began to meditate 
the design of fixing in a more permanent station 
the strength as well as majes^ of the throne In 
the choice of an advantageous situation, he pre- 
ferred tlie confines of Europe and Asia , to curb, 
with a powerful arm, the barbanans who dwelt be 
tween the Danube and the Tanais , to w atch wuth 
an cy c of jealousy the conduct of the Persian mon- 
arch, who indignantly' supported the yoke of an 
ignominious treaty Witli tliese vtcws, Diocletian 
had selected and embellished the residence of Ni- 
comcdia but the memory of Diocletian was justly 
abborred by' the protector of tlie church , and Con- 
stantine was not insensible to the ambition of found- 
ing a city which might perpetuate the glory of his 
ow n name During the late operations s,t„ation of 
of the war against Licinius, he had Byznniium 
snfilcicnt opportunity to contemplate, both as a 
soldier and as a statesman, tlic incomparable posi- 
tion of Byzantium , and to observe how strongly it 
was guarded by nature against an hostile attack, 
whilst It was accessible on every side to the benefits 
of commercial intercourse hinny ages before Con- 
stantine, one of the most judicious historians of 
antiqnitv * had described the advantages of a situa- 
tion, from whence a feeble colony of Greeks denied 
the command of the sea, and the honours of a *’£• 
flourishing and independent republic 
If we survey By zantium in the ex- ue^ription of 
tent which it acquired with the august coxstaati- 
nanic of Constantinople the figure of 
the imperial city may be represented under that of 
an unequal tnanglc The obtuse point, which ad- 
vances towards the cast and the shores of Asia, 
meets and repels the waves of the Thracian Bos- 
phorus The northern side of the city is bounded 
by the harbour , and the southern is w ashed by the 
Propontis, or sea of Marmara The basis of the 
triangle is opposed to the west, and terminates the 
continent of Europe But the admirable form and 
division of the circumjacent land and water cannot, 
without a more ample explanation, be clearly or 
sufiicicntly understood 
The w inding channel through which 
the waters of the Euxinc flow with a 
rapid and incessant course towards the Mediter- 
ranean, received the appellation of Bosphorus, a 
name not less celebrated in tlie history , than in the ' 

fieJ liy the SpirUn general Pauranins Sec Scali„er AnimxdTers ad 
Fu^b p 81 HuraDge Coiistantinopolix I i part i cap 15 IG. With 
Tc.;ard to the wariofthcBizantinesagaiiKt Fliihp, UieGaiik and the 
kin^s of Bithy nia are should trust none but the ancient arnter* aahu 
lived before the (.reatness of the imperial citj bad excited a spirit of 
fiattcry aud Gctiou 
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fables, of antiquity * A crowd of temples and of 
votive altars profusely scattered along its steep and 
woody banks, attested the unskilfulncss, tbe terrors, 
and the demotion of the Grecian naiigators, who, 
after the example of the Argonauts, explored the 
dangers of the inhospitable Enxine On these 
banks tradition long preserved the memory of the 
palace of Phiueus, infested by the obscene harpies,^ 
and of the sylvan reign of Amyous, uho defied tbe 
son of Lcda to the combat of the cestus ‘ The 
straits of the Bosphorus are terminated by the 
Cjanean rocks, which, according to the description 
of tlie poets, had once floated on the face of the 
waters , and were destined by the gods to protect 
the entrance of the Euxinc against tlie eye of pro- 
fane cunosity ^ From the Cyaneau rooks to the 
point and harbour of By/antium, the winding 
lengtii of the Bosphorus extends about sixteen 
miles,^ and its most ordinary breadth may be com- 
puted at about one mile and a half The neto 
castles of Europe and Asia arc constructed, on either 
continent, upon tlie foundations of two celebrated 
temples, of Serapis and of Jupiter Unus The nld 
castles, a work of the Greek emperors, command 
the narrowest part of the channel, in a place where 
the opposite banks advance within five hundred 
paces of each other These fortresses were de- 
stroyed and strengthened by Mahomet the second, 
when he meditated the siege of Constantinople 
but the Turkish conqueror was most probably ig- 
norant, that near two thousand years before his 
reign, Danas had chosen the same situation to con- 
nect the two continents by abndge of boats • At a 
small distance from the old castles i\ c discover the 
little town of Ghiysopolis, or Scutan, which may 
almost be considered as tbe Asiatic suburb of Con- 
stantinople The Bosphorus, as it begins to open 
into tbe Propontis, passes betiveen Byzantium and 
Chalccdon The latter of tliosc cities was built bj 
the Greeks, a few years before tbe former, and tbe 
blindness of its founders, who overlooked tbe supe- 
rior advantages of the opposite coast, has been 
stigmatized by a proverbial expression of contempt ^ 
, Tbe harbour of Constantinople, which 

The port , , r 

may be considered as an arm of the 


Bosphorus, obtained in a very remote period, the 
denomination of the Golden Horn The cun e which 
it describes might be compared to tbe horn of a stag, 
or as it should seem, with more propnety, to that of 
an OK ' The epitliet of golden was expressive of the 
nches which every wind wafted from tbe most dis- 
tant countries into the secure and capacious port of 
Constantinople The nver Lycus, formed by the 
conflux of two little streams, pours into the harbour 
a perpetual supply of fresh water, which serves to 
cleanse the bottom, and to invite tbe periodioal 
shoals of fish to seek their retreat in that convenient 
recess As the vicissitudes of tides are scarcely felt 
in those seas, the constant depth of the harbour 
allows goods to be landed on the quays without the 
assistance of boats , and it has been observed, that 
m many places the largest vessels may rest their 
prows against the houses, while their stems are 
floating in tbe water ^ From the mouth of the Ly- 
cus to that of the harbour, this arm of the Bosphorus 
IS more than seven miles in length The entrance 
IS about five hundred yards broad, and a strong 
chain could be occasionally drawn across it, to 
guard tlie port and city from the attack of an hostile 
navy" 

Between the Bosphorus and the Froponfs. 
Hellespont, the shores of Europe and 
Asia receding on either side enclose the sea of Mar- 
mara, which was known to the ancients by the de- 
nomination of Propontis The navigation from the 
issue of the Bosplioras to tlie entrance of tlie Hel- 
lespont IS about one hundred and twenty miles 
Those who steer their westward course through the 
middle of tbe Propontis, may at once descry tlie 
high lands of Thrace and Bithyma, and never 
lose sight of the lofty summit of Mount Olympus, 
cov ered with eternal snows " They leave on the left 
a deep gulf, at the bottom of which Nicomedia was 
seated, the imperial residence of Diocletian , and 
they pass the small islands of Cyzicus and Procon- 
nesus before they oast anchor at Gallipoli , where 
tlie sea, which separates Asia from Europe, is again 
contracted into a narrow channel 

The geographers who with the most 
skilful accuracy have surveyed tlie 


The Hellespont 


c The Bosphorns his been very minutely drscribed by Dionysius of 
Byzantium, svho lived in the time of Dninitiaii (Hnilson Gco„raph 
Minor tom hi ) and by Gilles nr Cyllius, i French traveller of the 
XI itli century Tournefort (Lettre XV ) seems to have used his own 
ejes and the learning of Gyllius 

d There ire very few loiijcctures so happy as that of Le Clerr, 
(Bihhntheque Uiiiiersellp tom i p 148 ) who supposes that the hir- 
pies werconly locii Is ThcSyriacor Phoiniciin nameofthosc insects 
their noisy ni(,ht, the stench and devastitioii which they occasion, and 
the north wind which drives them into the sea, all contribute to form 
the striking resembhnee 

r The residence of Amyciis wis in Asia hetween the old and the new 
castles, at a place called laurus Insina. Tint of Pbinciis wis in En 
rope neir the Tillage ofMauramoleand thcBlackSea SeeGylliusde 
Bnsph I li e S3 Tournefort, Lettre xr 
f The deception was occasioned by several pointed rocks alternately 
covered and abindoiied by the waves. At present there are two small 
islands one towirds either shore , that of Lurope is distinguished by 
the column of Pompey 

ir The ancients computed one hundred and twenty <tidia, orfiRecn 
Unman miles They nicisiired only from the nesv castles, but they 
camnl the straits as fir as the town of Chalccdon 
b Duels. Hist e 34 Leunelavlus Hist Tiircia Mnsulmanica, I 
XV p y 77 Under the Greek empire these cistics were used as state 
prison under the trcnicndous nimeof ljethe,or towers df oblivion 
I Darius engraved in Greek and Assy run letters on two mirblo 
columns, the names of Ins subject nations and the aniaziiio numhera of 


his land and sci forces The Byzantines afterwards transported thrse 
columns into the city and used them for the altars of their tutelar 
deities Herodotus,! iv c 87 

k Namnue irtissimo inter Duropam Asiamque divortio Byzantium 
in extremi Burnpa pnsuLre Gneci qnibiis, Py thiiiin Apollinem consu 
lentibns iibi conderent urbem, redditnm onculnm sst qiiiercrent sedem 
ciccorum terns adversam L i aniha„e Chaleedoiiii monstrahintur, 
quod priores illuc advecti, pries isa locorum utilitate neiota Ie„isscnt 
Tacit Annal xii C2. i J ■> 

I Strabo I x p 492. Most of the antlers are now broke off or, to 
sneik less figuratisely, most of the recesses of the liarbonr arc filled up 
See Gill de Borohoro Thracio, I i c 5 
m Procopius de iCdificiis, I i c 5 IIis description is confirmed by 
modern travcileni See Tlievennt, part i I i c 15 Tournefort, 
Lettre xii Niebuhr, Voyage d Anbie, p 22 
n Sec Diicaiigc, C P I i part i c IG and liis Observations siir 
Villehardonin p 280 The clnin was drawn from the Acropolis near 
the modern Kiosk to the tower of Galatn , and was supported at con 
venicnt distinces by large wooden piles 

oThevenot (Voyages au Leiant, part i 1 1 c 14 ) contracts the 
measure to I2osma11 Greek miles Beloii (Observations,! h c 1 ) gives 
a „ood description of the Propontis, hut contents himself with the 
rogue expression of one day and one night s sail W'licn ^andys 
(Tmiels, p 21 ) talks of 150 furlongs in IcDetli, a.s well as breadlii, we 
can only suppose some mistake of tlie press in the text of tlut judi 
clous traveller 
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form and extent of tlic Hellespont, assign about 
sixty miles for tlie winding course, and about three 
miles for the ordinarj breadth of those celebrated 
straits P But tlie narrowest part of the channel is 
found to the northward of the old Turkish castles 
between the cities of Ccstus and Abjdus It was 
here that the adi cnturoiis Lcandcr braved the pas- 
sage of tlie flood for the possession of his mistress 
It w as here likcw ise, in a place where the distance 
between the opposite banks cannot exceed five 
hundred paces, that Xerxes imposed a stupendous 
bridge of boats, for tlie purpose of transporting into 
Europe an hundred and sc\ enty my nads of barba- 
nans ' A sea contracted w ithin such narrow limits, 
may seem but ill to desen c tlie singular epithet of 
Itoad, which Homer, ns well as Orpheus, has fre- 
quently bestowed on the Hellespont But our ideas 
of greatness are of a relatn c nature the trav cllcr, 
and especially Uie poet, who sailed along the Hel- 
lespont, who pursued the windings of the stream, 
and contemplated the rural scenery, which appeared 
on every side to terminate the prospect, insensibly 
lost the remembrance of the sea, and his fancy 
painted those celebrated straits w ith all the attri- 
butes of a mighty m cr flowing w itli a sw ift current, 
in the midst of a woody and inland country, and at 
length, through a wide mouth, discharging itself 
into the iEgean or Archipelago • Ancient Troy,* 
seated on an eminence at the foot of mount Ida, 
overlooked the moutli of the Hellespont, which 
scarcely received an accession of waters from the 
tribute of those immortal nvulcts the Simois and 
Scamandcr The Grecian camp had stretched tweh e 
miles along the shore from the Sigman to the Rhm- 
tean promontory , and the flanks of the army were | 
guarded by tlie brav cst chiefs who fought under the 
banners of Agamemnon The first of Uiose pro- 
montories was occupied by Achilles with his invin- 
cible My rmidons, and tlie dauntless Ajax pitched 
Ins tents on the other After Ajax had fallen a 
sacrifice to Ins disappointed pride, and to the in- 
gratitude of the Greeks, his sepulchre w as erected 
on the ground where he had defended the navy 
against the rage of Jove and of Hector, and the 
^ citizens of the rising tow n of Rha*tcum celebrated 
his memory with div me honours " Before Constan- 


tine gave a just preference to the situation of By- 
zantium, he had conceived tlie design of erecting 
the scat of empire on this celebrated spot, from 
whence tlie Romans derived their fabulous ongin. 
The extensive plain which lies below ancient Troy, 
towards the Rhretean promontory' and the tomb of 
Ajaxjwasfirstchoscnforhisnew capital, and though 
the undertaking w as soon relinquished, the stately 
remains of unfinished walls and towers attracted 
the notice of all who sailed through the straits of 
the Hellespont * 

We are at present qualified to view AdvantaRcs of 
the advantageous position of Constan- Con^iantlnoidc 
tinople, which appears to have been formed by 
nature for the centre and capital of a great mo- 
narchy Situated in the forty-first degree of lati- 
tude, the imperial city commanded, from her seven 
hills,* the opposite shores of Europe and Asia, the 
climate was healthy and temperate, the soil fertile, 
the harbour secure and capacious, and the ap- 
proach on the side of the continent was of small 
extent and easy defence The Bosphorus and the 
Hellespont may be considered as the two gates of 
Constantinople, and the prince who possessed 
those important passages could always shut them 
against a naval enemy , and open them to the fleets 
of commerce The preservation of the eastern 
provinces may, in some degree, he asenbed to the 
policy of Constantine, as the harbarmns of the 
Euxinc, who in the preceding age had poured their 
armaments into the heart of the Mediterranean, 
soon desisted from the exercise of piracy, and de- 
spaired of forcing this insurmountable barrier. 
When the gates of the Hellespont and Bosphorus 
were shut, the capital still enjoyed vnthin their 
spacious enclosure, every production which could 
supply the wants, or gratify the luxury, of its nu- 
merous inhabitants The sea-coasts of Thrace and 
Bithynia, which languish under the weight of 
Turkish oppression, still exhibit a rich prosp’cet of 
vineyards, of gardens, and of plentiful harvests, 
and the Propontis has ever been renowned for an 
incxhnnstible store of the most exquisite fish, that 
are taken in their stated seasons, without skill, and 
almost without labour * But when the passages of 
the straits were throwm open for trade, they altcr- 


“'■Jt d Anvilic npan (he ndlcspont 
31 ?’ I<iocription% low 

zxirnt p 318— e\cn lUnt cruznphcrSs too 
of supposing, new, mtl perhaps imaginary, meaenret, fur the mirnn'C 
acciirale as liini<df The alailn coi 

«c {I IV c 85 ] mwt unaoubtedli be all of the same ancciw but 
othw'"* *“ reconcile them either with Iriilh or with ’rach 

but IS Jefended on the authority of pSe, a ami* medal? hi Bf de K’ 
Mem“p «*” *"‘4t.onl. tom V.1 V 

t Sec Ihe actenlli book of Herodotus wlio has erected an ele'-iiil 
tronhyto hisown faraeand tothatof hiswuntrj The review loiSra 
to haie been made with lolerahlc accuracy , but the \-nnrt, fw*t*l*r 
Persians, and afterwards of the Greeks, wi intcwle,?'JI. *.i,» 

armamentand tlicvietorj I should miichdoubt ^icthir the 7 toSrfe« 
havee«r outnumtered the men of any 
a See IV ood s Obaervations on Homer, i 320^ 1 1,,, . _'?i, ,*1).' „ 
selected this remark from an author who wms to Im. ^ 

appointed the expcilation of Hie public asa crit» m 

traveller He liak visited the banks if Hi? llelKt heTa 
Strabo, heou^ht to have consulted the Jloman itmcr?ri». hiw was 


it possible for him to confound Ilium and Alexandria Troas, (Observa. 
oHicr^ o40, 341 } two cities which were sixteen miles distant from each 

t pcmetri^ of Scepsis wrote sixty hooks on thirty line* of Homer s 
catatottue Tlie xnith book of Stribo is auflicient for our curiosity 
n stratio, I xiii p 505 The disposition of the ships which were 
tinwn tnion dry land and Hie posts of Aisv and Achilles, are very 
clearly dcserilied by Ilomcr Sec Iliad i« ^ ^ 

x7o'im 1 11 p IOj Snxomen, I 11 c 3 Tlieophancs p 18 Nice, 
piinrus Ciilhstus, I mi p 48 Zonaras, tom 11 I xni p 0 Zosimns 
places the ntw cilj bitweeii Ilium and Alexandria but this apparent 
oi(rereni.e may be rcconrilcd by thclar^e extent of its circumference 
Merorc the foundation of Constantinople, Thessalonica is mentioned bv 
^orenus, (p 283) and barihca bv iZonaras as the intended capital 
I liej both suppose, with very little probability that the emperor, if 
lie tiad not Uren ptevcobed uy a pcodigv, would have cenealed tlve 
mi take of tlie blind Chalcedonians ’ vw 

y Pocock’s Description of thcl^st, vnl 11 part 11 p 127 His plan 
or the seven hills is clear and accurate That traveller is seldom so 
Kitisnctor^ 

a See Bclon Oltscrvation% c 72-7C Amonjr a variety of diiTcrciit 
OTCiesr, the pclamid^, a sort of tiiiinjes, were the most celebrated 
it **■"*" Polybius, Strabo, and Tacitus, that Hie proSs of 

Uic dslicry constituted the principal revenue of liyeantium *^ ” 
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natcly admitted the natural and artiRcial riches of 
the north and south, of the Euxine, and of the 
Mediterranean Whatever rude commodities were 
collected in the forests of Germany and Scythia, as 
far as the sources of the Tanais and the Borys- 
thenes , ivhatsoeicr was manufactured by the skill 
of Europe or Asia , the com of Egypt, and the gems 
and spices of the furthest India, were brought by 
the varying winds into the port of Constantinople, 
which, for many ages, attracted the commerce of 
the ancient world " 


ronndation of The prospect of beauty, of safety, 
the city and of a ealth, united in a single spot, 
was sufficient to justify the choice of Constantine 
But as some decent mixture of prodigy and fable 
has, in eiery age, been supposed to reflect a be- 
coming majesty on the origin of great cities,'* the 
emperor was desirous of ascribing Ins resolution, 
not so much to the uncertain counsels of human 
policj , as to the infallible and eternal decrees of 
divine wisdom In one of his laws he has been 
careful to instruct posterity, that, in obedience to 
the commands of God, he laid the everlasting 
foundations of Constantinople <* and though he 
has not condescended to relate in what manner the 
celestial inspiration was communicated to his mind, 
the defect of his modest silence has been liberally 
supplied by the ingenuity of succeeding writers , 
who desonbe the nocturnal vision which appeared 
to the fancy of Constantine, as he slept within the 
walls of Bjzantium The tutelar genius of the 
city, a lenerable matron sinking under the weight 
of years and infirmities, was suddenly transformed 
into a blooming maid, whom his own hands adorned 
with all the symbols of impenal greatness ^ The 
monarch anoke, interpreted the auspicious omen, 
and obeyed, without hesitation, the will of heaven 
The day which gave birth to a city or colony 
was celebrated by the Romans with such cere- 
monies as had been ordained by a generous super- 
stition , ' and though Constantine might omit some 
ntes w'hich saioured too strongly of their pagan 
origin, 3'et he was anxious to leave a deep im- 
pression of hope and respect on the minds of the 
spectators On foot, with a lance in his hand, the 
emperor himself led the solemn procession , and 
directed the line, which was traced as the boundary 


& Sec Oie elnqiieiit description of Susbcqnius epistol i p 64 £st 
in Fiiropi, liabet in conepcetu Asiam, E^ptam Africiinqiie d 
diMm qiiie (amesli rontijriiic non aunt mans tamen imvimiidique 
cnmnioditate \cliiti junoiintur A sinistrd vero pontusest Euxiiiua, 


b Ditiir lia c \cnia aiitiquit-iti ut miscendo liumana diviiiia, primor. 
dia nrliiiim aiiguatiom riciat T Liv in proem 
c Hr a-ija III one of Ins Ims, pro enmmoditate urbi- qiiam mtemo 
nomiiir jiibrntc Bco, donaiimiis Cod Tlicodos I 'xiii tit v IcR 7 
A 1 he GreeKa Thcopbanea, Cedrenua, and the author of the Alex 
andriaii Chrnnick confine thcm<rlvea to taguc and {,eiieral cxpre-aians 
For 1 more particill'ir account of the vision are arc oblifred to have re 
CTinrse to aiirh I itin srriteis as William of Malmcsburv See Durance. 
C P I I p 24 25 

e Sec Pliitarrii in Homul tom I p 4S edit Bryan Amnn;; other 
ccremoniia a l-irf.c liole, which Ind licen dug for tint purpnar was 
tilird up with liandfiils of earth uliirh each of the settlers brought 
f birth, niid 1 liiis adopted liia new country 

j ''"’V"'' I II c 0 This incident, tlioUgli borrourd from a 
susp^rd writer is cinnetrnatic and prolnlile 

/''"ooirea de I Academic, tom xxxv p 747—758. a dia. 
111 . iV*" ^ Aniille on the extent of Conatantinople lit lakes 
comoi.il *’'® tuperium Orientate of Bandiin as tlic most 

I lete bill, by a serica of aery nice observatidiia, he reduces tile 
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Extent 


of the destined capital till the growing circum- 
ference was observed with astonishment hy the as- 
sistants, who, at length, ventured to observe, that 
he had already exceeded the most ample measure 
of a great city “ I shall still advance,” replied 
Constantine, “ till he, the iniisible guide who 
marches before me^ thinks proper to stop With- 
out presuming to investigate the nature or motives 
of this extraordinary conductor, we shall content 
ourselves with the more humble task of descnbing 
the extent and limits of Constantinople s 
In the actual state of the city, the 
palace and gardens of the seraglio oc- 
cupj the eastern promontory, the first of the seven 
hills, and cover about one hundred and fifty acres 
of our own measure The seat of Turkish jealousy ^ 
and despotism is erected on the foundations of a 
Grecian republic , but it may be supposed that the 
Byzantines were tempted by the convcniency of the 
harbour to extend their habitations on that side be-, 

3 ond the modern limits of the seraglio The new 
walls of Constantine stretched from the port to the 
Propontis acioss the enlarged breadth of the 
triangle, at the distance of fifteen stadia from the 
ancient fortification , and with the city of B3zan- 
tium they enclosed five of the seven hills, which to 
the eyes of those who approach Constantinople, 
appear to rise above each other in beautiful order b 
About a century after the death of the founder, the 
new buildings, extending on one side up the har- 
bour, and on the other along the Propontis, already 
covered the narrow ridge of the sixth, and the broad 
summit of the seventh hill The necessity of pro- 
tecting those suburbs from the incessant inroads of 
the barbarians, engaged the younger Theodosius to 
siinound his capital with an adequate and perma- 
nent enclosure of walls ' From the eastern promon- 
tory to the golden gate, the extreme length of 
Constantinople was about three Roman miles the 
circumference measured between ten and eleven, 
and the surface might be computed is equal to 
about two thousand English acres It is impossible 
to justify the vain and credulous exaggerations of 
modern travellers, who have sometimes stretched 
the limits of Constantinople over the adjacent vil- m 
lages of the European, and even of the Asiatic, ^ 
coast ‘ But the suburbs of Pera and Galata, though 


extras i^nt proportion of the scale end iii^teid of 9500 determines the 
circumference nf the city as consistiii? of nboiit 7800 Frencli iontB 
h CodiDiis Antiquitat Con^t p 12. He *is<(iEcns the church of St 
Anthony as the boundary on the side of the liirbotir It is mentioned 
in Diicaiir^e 1 i\ c 6 but I Imc tried, without success, to disco\er 
the exact phre where it w-is sitintcd 
i The new wall of Theodosius was constructed in the jenr 413 In 
417 it was thrown down bj an C'lrthqn iki , and rebuilt in threi. months 
by the chlisfence of the pricfect C>riis The suburb of the Blachemtc 
>vas first taken into the city )d the reign of Hcr'iclius Duciii.e Const 
I I c 10, 1 1 

k The measurement is expressed in the Notitn, by 14,075 feel Ttis 

rexsonable to suppose lint tliest were Gr«*l feet the proportion of 
which liTS been ingeniously dctcrniiiicd hv M d Aiuille He compares 
the 180 feet with the 78 Haslicinitc cubits winch iii difftrciit writers 
arc assigned for the height of St Sophia Eich of these cubits wis 
equal to 27 Trench inches 

I 1 he accurate Thesenot (1 i c 15) walked in one hour and three 
qinrlers round two of the sides of the In mule from the Kiosk of the 
scri{,ho to the men towers H Am ille ex mimes with core and re 
wives with coiiudcncc this dcctst\c le8tiinon\, winch pnes n circum 
lerence of ten or twelve miles Theevtniagantoomputatioir of Tour 
ncfiirl (Lettre xi ) of thirty four or thirty miles, without including 
bcutari, IS a stninj^e departure from his usual charadcr 
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situate bcjond the harbour, may deserve to be 
considered as a part of the city and this addition 
may perhaps authorize the measure of a Byzantine 
liistoiim, who assigns si\tccn Greek (about four- 
teen Roman) miles for the cireumference of liis 
native city " Such an extent may seem not nnvvor- 
tliy of an imperial residence Yet Constantinople 
must yield to Babylon and Thebes,'* to ancient 
Rome, to London, and c' en to Pans i* 

Progress of tlie master of the Roman world, who 

work aspired to erect an eternal monument 
of the glories of Ins reign, could employ in the 
prosecution of that great work the wealth, the 
labonr, and all that yet remained of the genius of 
obedient millions Some estimate may be formed 
of the expense bestowed with imperial liberality on 
the foundation of Constantinople, by the allowance 
of about tw 0 millions five hundred thousand pounds 
for the construction of the walls, the porticoes, and 
the aqueducts s The forests that ov ershadow cd the 
shores of the Eiixinc, and the celebrated quarries 
of white marble in the little island of Proconnesus, 
supplied an inexhaustible stock of materials, ready 
to be conveyed, by the convenience of a short 
watcr-cairiagc, to the harbour of Byzantium' A 
multitude of labourers and artificers urged the 
conclusion of the work with incessant toil but the 
impatience of Constantine soon discov cred, that, in 
the decline of the arts, the skill as well as numbers 
of his architects bore a very unequal proportion to 
the greatness of his designs The magistrates of 
the most distant provinces were therefore directed 
to institute schools, to appoint professors, and by 
the hopes of rewards and privileges, to engage in 
the study and practice of architecture a sufiicicnt 
number of ingenious youths, who had received a 
liberal education * The buildings of the new city 
were executed by such artificers as the reign of 
Constantine could alTord , but they were decorated 
by the hands of the most celebrated masters of the 
age of Pericles and Alexander To revive the 
genius of Phidias and Lysippus, surpassed indeed 
the power of a Roman emperor , but the immortal 
productions which they had bequeathed to posterity 
were exposed without defence to the rapacious 

m ThesjOT.or ri„ l«es foTmedUwUnTlctnlhTepuniAmV wiTevtty 
miicli cmliellwhcd bj Jumnnri It Ins wnre borne Ibo iramr* of Peri 
and Gitita. The etjmnl^y of the forinrr n obsinns, tint of the 
htter IS iinKtiovrn See llucanLe ConU 1 i c 32 andGvIliusde 
Byrint 1 n e 10 ^ 

® One limidrnl iiid cleicn slndia, which waj be tnndatcd into 
modem Greek milec eieh of seven stadia, or G60, «omctinics only 000 
frenrh tone* ^ec B’AnvilIc Mc*ilrcs itinctaire*, p 53 
o VVhui the anrieiil texts, whieli dcscrilie the size of Baby Ion and 
Tiicbes, arc settled, the cx‘it,(,erations reduced and lliL measures nscer 
tuned, «e find tint llin<e fAnoiiH cities filled the Rrcat but not incrcdi 
hie circiimrercncc of about twenty five or thirty iiiilcv Compare 
B’Aiitillc Mem dc I Acidrmie, tom xxvih p 33o with his Beserm 
tion de TB^pte, p 201, 202 ‘ 

P If we dtude Constantinople and Pans mtocqifil sqnarcs of SO 
French loises, the former contains SsiO, and the latter 1 160, of those 
diii'ionv 

q Six hundred centenaries, or sixty thousand pounds wciLht of cold 
This sum IS laheii from Codlmis Antinuit Const p II , but unless 
that contimptihlc author liad derived his inforniatioii from some purer 
sources he would probably have been unacquainted with so obsolete a 
mode ofrrcKonin,' 

r For he forests of the Black sea consult Tnuriicfort, I ettre xvi 
for the marble (piarncs of Proconnesus, see Stnbo, I xiii p 588 The 
litter had already furnished the maUrials of the stately builfhni.s of 
Cvzinis ' " 

• Sec the Codtx Tlieodos I xiii tit iv leg 1 Tins law is dated in 


V unity of a despot By his commands the cities of 
Greece and Asia were despoiled of their most 
valuable ornaments* The trophies of memorable 
wars, the objects of religious veneration, the most 
finished statues of the gods and heroes, of the sages 
and poets, of ancient times, contributed to the 
splendid triumph of Constantinople , and gave oc- 
casion to tlic remark of the historian Cedrenus,» 
who observes, with some enthusiasm, that nothing 
seemed wanting except the souls of the illustrious 
men whom those admiiable monuments were in- 
tended to represent But it is not in the city of 
Constantine, nor in the declining period of an em- 
pire, when the human mind was depressed by civil 
and religious slavery, that we should seek for the 
souls of Homer and of Demosthenes 

During the siege of Byzantium, the Ejjgces 
conqueror had pitched his tent on the 
commanding eminence of the second lull To per- 
petuate the memory of his success, he chose the 
same advantageous position for the principal forum,* 
which appears to have been of a circular, or rather 
elliptical, form The two opposite entrances formed 
triumphal arches , the porticoes, which enclosed it 
on every side, were filled with statues, and the 
centre of the forum was occupied by a lofty column, 
of which a mutilated fragment is now degraded by 
the appellation of the hunt jnllar Tins column 
was erected on a pedestal of white marble twenty 
feet high , and was composed of ten pieces of por- 
phyry, each of wliicli measured about ten feet m 
height, and about thirty-three in circumference y 
On the summit of the pillar above one hundred and 
twenty feet from the ground, stood the colossal 
statue of Apollo It was of bronze, bad been trans- 
ported cither from Athens or from a town of Phrygia, 
and was supposed to he the work of Phidias The 
artist had represented the god of day, or, as it was 
afterwards interpreted, the emperor Constantine 
Iiimsclf, vv ith a sceptre in liis right hand, the globe 
of the world in his left, and a crown of rays glitter- 
ing on his head * The circus, or hippodrome, was 
a stately building about four hundred paces in 
length, and one liundrcd in breadth ■* The space 
betw cen the two vitta or goals vv as filled vv itli statues 

live jtav 33V, aTit\waanvlATe<std lo Ihc ■pttfctt of Tlaly, ■whos* jvvtisilit- 
tion extendei) nver Africa Tlic cnnimciitary of Godefroy, OD the 
whole title, well dc«crv ps to Ih. cniisulted 

t Conslantlnopolix dediratiir )iccnc oranium iirbiuni niiditvte Hie. 
ronjm Chron p 181 Ser Cadmus p 8 9 The author of the Anti 
qiiitaU Coiivt I ill (apud Banihin Imp Orient tom i p 41 )eiramcr. 
atis Rome Sicily, Antioch, Athens vnd a Ion- list of other ciliev The 
provinces of Greece and Asm Alinor may be supposed to have yielded 
the richest booty 

o Hist Compend p 309 He ilrscribes thestatne,or ratherbuvt, of 
Homer with a dc,.rc(. of txstc which plainly indicates that Cedtenus 
copiid the style of a more fortunate a.c 

X /osiin I II p 106 Chron Alexnndrin vel Pa>eha1 p 284 
Hiimn^p Const I i c 21 Bven the last of those writers seems to 
confound the Forum of Con<Untine with the AiiRusUum, or court of 
the pvlare I am not satisfied ohether I have properly distiiignishcd 
what belonipito the one xiid ttic other 

7 The must tolerable account of tins column is (tiven by Focopk 
SispriptionortliL Bast vot li psrt n p 131 But it is still iii many 
’ instioccs perplexed and uiisatisfiiclory 

* I>ucnn{,e Const lie 21 p 70 and his notes sd Ahxird p 382, 
Tlip statue of Coiistanfinc or Apollo was thrown down under tbL,reii,n 
of Alexis Comnenns 

« Toiirnefort (Ijitlrc xii ) romputes the Almpidxn xt four hundred 
jncps If he inixiis (;camctriexl psies of five feet each, it was three 
hundred (oises in iLupth, about forty more than the great circus of 
Home Sec d Anv die Alcsiires Uincraires, p 73 
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and obehsLs , and v e may still remark a veiy sin- 
gular fragment of antiquity , the bodies of three 
Serpents, twisted into one pillar of brass Their 
triple heads had once supported the golden tnpod 
which, after the defeat of Xerxes, was consecrated 
in the temple of Delphi by the victorious Greeks * 
The beauty of the Hippodrome has been long since 
defaced by the rude hands of the Turkish con- 
querors , but, under the similar appellation of At- 
meidan, it still serves as a place of exercise for their 
horses From the throne, whence the emperor 
viewed the Cirrensian games, a winding staircase^ 
descended to the palace , a magnificent edifice, 
which scarcely yielded to the residence of Rome 
itself, and which, together with the dependent courts, 
gardens, and porticoes, covered a considerable ex- 
tent of ground upon the banks of the Propontis be- 
tween the Hippodrome and the ehurch of St Sophia ^ 
We might likewise celebrate the baths, which still 
retained the name of Zeuxippus, after they had been 
enriched, by the munificence of Constantine, with 
lofty columns, rarious marbles, and above three- 
score statues of bronze • But we should deviate 
from the design of this history, if we attempted 
minutely to describe the different buildings or 
quarters of the city It may be sufficient to observe, 
that whatever could adorn the dignity of a great 
capital, or contribute to the benefit or pleasure of 
Its numerous inhabitants, was contained within 
the walls of Constantinople A particular descrip- 
tion, composed about a century after its foundation, 
enumerates a capitol or school of learning, a circus, 
two theatres, eight public, and one hundred and 
fifty-three private, baths, fifty-two porticoes, five 
grananes, eight aqueducts or reservoirs of water, 
four spacious halls for the meetings of the senate or 
courts of justice, fourteen churches, fourteen palaces, 
and four thousand three hundred and eighty-eight 
houses, which, for their size or beauty, deserved to 
be distinguished from the multitude of plebeian 
habitations ^ 

„ . The populousness of this favoured 

Population . .. . , . , 

City was the next and most serious ob- 


b Tlic piardlaus of the ino<t holy relics would rinaicc if they were 
ahle to produce such a chain of cr idence as may be aliened on this 
occasion Sec Baiiduri ad Aiitiquitat Const p 668 Gylliiis de By 
Zaiit 1 II c 13 I The original consecration of the tripod and pillar 
in the temple of Delphi may be proved from Herodotiisand Pausanias 
S The Pagan Zosimus agrees with the three ecclesiastical historians, 
lliiscliiu% Socrates, and Soznmen, that the Sacred ornaments of the 
temple of Delphi were remoted to Constantinople by the order of 
Constantine and among these the serpentine pillar of tfie Hippodrome 
IS particularly mentioned 3 All the European trasclleis who bate 
Visited Constantinople, from Buondelmontc to Poeock, describe it in 
the same place and almost in the same manner the diflerences between 
tlicm are occasioned only by the injuries which it Im sustained from 
the Turks Mahomet the second broke the under Jaw of one of tlie 
Serpents with a stroke of his battle-axe. Theveiiot, i i c 17 

e The Latin name Cochlea was adopted ^ the Greeks, and vciy 
freniiciitly occurs in the Byzantine history Ducangc Const I ii c. I 
p 104 

d There arc three topographical points srhich indicate tin. situation 
of the palace 1 The staircase which connected it svith the Hippo 
drome or Atmcidan 2. A small arti6cial |iort on the Propontis, from 
whence there was an easy ascent, by a flight of marble steps, to the 
gardens of the palace 3 The Augustenm was a spacious court one 
side of whieli was occupied by the front of the palace, and another hy 
the church of St Sophia. 

< Zeuxippus sras an epithet of Jupiter, and the baths were a part of 
old Bj zantiiim The difliculty of assigning their true situation has 
not lieen felt by Diirange History seems to connect them with St 
•^pliia and the palace , hut the original plan inserted in Banduri, 
places them on the other side of the city, near the harbour For llicir 
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ject of the attention of its founder In the dark 
ages which succeeded the translation of the empire, 
the remote and the immediate consequences of that 
memorable event were strangely confounded by the 
vanity of the Greeks, and the credulity of the 
Latins V It was asserted, and believed, that all the 
noble families of Rome, the senate, and the eques- 
trian order, with their innumerable attendants, had 
followed their emperor to the banks of the Propon- 
tis , that a spurious race of strangers and plebeiaps 
was left to possess the solitude of the ancient capital , 
and that the lands of Italy, long since converted 
into gardens, were at once deprived of cultivation 
and inhabitants >> In the course of this history, 
such exaggerations will be reduced to their just 
value yet, since the growth of Constantinople^ 
cannot be ascribed to the general increase of man- ^ 
kind and of industry, it must he admitted, that this 
artificial colony was raised at the expense of the 
ancient cities of the empire Many opulent sena- 
tors of Rome, and of the eastern provinces, were pro- 
bably invited by Constantine to adopt for their 
country the fortunate spot which he had chosen tor 
his own residence The invitations of a master are 
scarcely to be distinguished from commands , and 
the liberality of the emperor obtained a ready and 
cheerful obedience He bestowed on his favourites 
the palaces which he had built in the several quar- 
ters of the city, assigned them lands and pensions 
for the support of tlieir dignity,i and alienated the 
demesnes of Pontus and Asia to grant hereditary 
estates by the easy tenure of maintaining a house in 
the capital ’’ But these encouragements and obli- 
gations soon became superfluous, and were gradually 
abolished Wherever the seat of government is 
fixed, a considerable part of the public revenue will 
be expended by the prince himself, by his ministers, 
by the oificers of justice, and by the domestics of 
the palace The most wealtliy of the provincials 
will be attracted by the powerful motives of interest 
and duty, of amusement and cunosity A third 
and more numerous class of inhabitants will in- 
sensibly be formed, of servants of artificers, and of 


bcautiex see Chron Paschal p 285 and Gyllius deBjzanL 1 ii c 7 
Cliristodorua, (see Antiquitat Const I v ii ) composed inscriptions in . 
verse for each of the statues He was a Theban poet in genius as well ' 
as in birth 

Bieotum in crasso jurares acre natnm 
f See the Notitia Rome only reckoned 1780 large houses dotmts , 
but the word must have had a more dignified signiflcation No tnsuUc 
are mentioned at Constantiuople The old capital consisted of 424 
streets the new of 322. 

IT Liutpraiid Legatio ad Imp Hicephorum, p 153 The modern 
Greeks hare strangely disiirared the antiquities of Constantinople VVe 
might excuse the errors of the Turkish or Arabian writers but it is 
somewhat astonishing that the Greeks, who had access to the aiitlien 
tic materials preserved in their own language, should prefer fiction to 
truth, and loose tradition to genuine history In a sin„Ie page of Co 
diinis we may detect twelve unpardonable mistakes the recnniiliation 
of Severus and Ni„er, the marriage of their son and daughter the siege 
of Byzantium by the Macedonians, the invasion of the Gauls, which 
recalled Severus to Rome the sixty years which elapsed from his 
death to the foundation of Constantinople, &.c 
b Montesquieu, Grandeur et Decadence des Romams, e 17 
V Tliemist Orat iii p 48 edit Hardouin Sozomen, I ii c 3 
Zosim I II p 107 Anonym Valesian p 715 if we could credit 
Coilinus, (p 10 ) Constantine built houses tor the senators on the exact 
model of their Roman palaces and gratified them, as well as liimstif 
the pleasure of an agreeable surprise , but the whole story is full 
of fictions and inconsistencies 

k The law by whieh the younger Theodosius, m the year 438, 
abolished this tenure, may be found among the Xovello: of that em 
peror at the head of the Theodo<ian Code tom v i iiov 12 M de 
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merchants, who derive their subsistence from their 
own labour, and from the wants or luxury of the 
^ superior ranks In less than a century, Constanti- 
nople disputed with Rome itself the pre-eminence 
of riches and numbers New piles of buildings, 
vcrowdcd together jwith too little regard to health or 
convenience, scarcely allowed the intervals of nar- 
row streets for the perpetual throng of men, of 
'hoises, and of carnages The allotted space of 
ground was insufficient to contain the increasing 
people , and the additional foundations, which, on 
cither side, were advanced into the sea, might 
alone have composed a very considerable city * 

The frequent and regular distrihu- 
Pritiiescs. jjf Wine and oil, of coin or bread, 

of nibwey or proMSions, had almost exempted the 
poorest citizens of Rome from the necessity of la- 
’ hour The magnificence of the first Cassars was in 
some measure imitated by the founder of Constan- 
tinople ^ but his liberality, however itmight excite 
the applause of the people^ has incurred the cen- 
sure of posterity A nation of legislators and con- 
querors might assert their claim to the harvests of 
Africa, which had been purchased with their blood, 
and it was artfully contrived by Augustus, that, in 
the enjoyment of plenty, the Romans should lose 
the memory of freedom But the prodigality of 
Constantine could not he excused by any consider- 
ation either of public or private interest , and the 
annual tribute of corn imposed upon Egypt for the 
benefit of his new capital, was applied to feed a 
lazy and indolent populace, at the expense of the 
husbandmen of an industnous province » Some 
other regulations of this emperor are less liable to 
blame, but they are less deserving of notice He di- 
vided Constantinople into fourteen regions or quar- 
ters," dignified the public council with the appella- 


tion of senate, v communicated to the citizens the 
privileges of Italy and bestowed on the rising city 
the title of Colony, the first and most favoured 
daughter of ancient Rome The venerable parent 
still maintained the legal and acknowledged supre- 
macy, which was due to her age, to her dignity, and 
to the remembrance of her former greatness * 

As Constantine urged the progress tieaic-ition, 
of the work with the impatience of a ^ ® 
lover, the walls, the porticoes, and the principal 
edifices, were completed in a few years, or, accord- 
ing to another account, in a few months * but this 
extraordinary diligence should excite the less ad- 
miration, since many of the buildings were finished 
in so hasty and imperfect a manner, that, under 
tlie succeeding reign, they were preserved with 
difficulty from impending ruin * But while they 
displayed the vigour and fieshness of youth, Uie 
founder prepared to celebrate the dedication of his 
city « The games and largesses which crowned the 
pomp of this memorable festival may easily be 
supposed hut there is one circumstance of a more 
singular and permanent nature, which ought not 
entirely to he overlooked As often as the birth- 
day of the city returned, the statue of Constantine, 
flamed, by his order, of gilt wood, and bearing in 
its right hand a small image of the genius of the 
place, was erected on a triumphal car The guards, 
carrying ivhite tapers, and clothed in their richest 
apparel, accompanied the solemn procession as it 
moied through the Hippodrome When it nas 
opposite to the throne of the reigning emperor, he 
rose from his seat, and with grateful reverence 
adored the memory of his predecessor' At the 
festival of the dedication, an edict, engraved on a 
column of marble, bestowed the title of Sccono or 
New Rome on the city of Constantine ^ But the 


TiHemnnt (Hiot des EmpercUM, tom i\ p 371) has CMdently mis. 
tiken the nature of these estates With a grant from the impernl 
demesnes the <ame condition rvas accepted is a fit our, which would 
justly have been deemed i hirdship, if it had been imposed upon pri 
nte propert} 

1 The passages of Zosimus, of Cunapiiis, of Sozomen, and of Aga. 
thius which relate to the increase nf buildingo and inliibitants at 
Constantinople, arc collected and connected by Gjiliiis, de Byzant. 
I 1 c 3 SidoDius Appollinaris (in Paiicgjr Anthem 56 p 290 
edit Sirmond ) di^nbes the moles that were pushed forwaras into 
the sea they consisted of the famous PuzzolaA sand, winch hardens id 
the water 

mbozomen, 1 ii c.3 Philostorg 1 ii c 0 Codin Antiqiiilat Const 
p 8 It appears bv Socrates, 1 ii c 13 that the daily allowances of 
the city consisted of eight mjriads of mra which we maj either trans 
late with Valesius hj Uie words of modii of com, or consider as ex 
pnssivc of the number of loaves of bread 

n Sec Ced Theodos 1 xiii xiv and Cod Jiistmian Edict xii tom ii 
p 648 edit. Genev See the hcantihil complaint of Borne in the poem 
of Clandian de Bell Gildonico, ter 40—64 


^m subiit par Roma mihl, divisaque sumsit 
^qnales aurora togas , JEgy ptia ruta 
la partem ccssere novam 


o The regions of Constantinople are mentioned in the code of Jus 
tinian, andpartiimlarly described in the TJotitia of the joiiiiger Tlieo 
dpsius but as the four last of Uiem are not inclndcd within the wall of 
Constantine, it mat be doubted whether this dit iston of the city should 
be referred to the founder ^ 

P Senatnm constituit seciindi ordinis CTaros tocavit Anonym 
V alesian p 715 Tlie senators of old Rome were stvied Claristimi 
^ a cUTions note of Valesms ad Amroian hlarcelhn xxii 9 From 
the eleventh enistle of Julian, itriioDld seem that the phee of senator 
was cmisidered as a burthen, rather than as an honour but the Abbd 
de laBletcricCyie de Joiien, tom ii p 271 1 has shown that this 
epistle could not relate to Constantinople Wight we not read instead 
of the celebrated name of nefomoir the obsenre but more probable 

w ord liieoi 6m o« 1 Bisanthe or Rhmdest ns, now Rhodosto, was a »n all 

maritime city of Thrace See Stephen Byz de Urbibns p 215 and 
Cellar bcogiaph tom i p 849 ’ ' 


q Cod Theodos ] xiv 13 The commentary of Godefroy (tom v 
p 220 } IS lon^, blit perplexed , nor indeed is it easy to ascertain in 
whnt the Jusltahriim could consist, after the freedom of the city had 
been communicated to the whole empire 
t Julian (Orat i P 8 ) celebrates Constantinople as not less superior 
to all other cities, than she was inferior (o Rome itself His teamed 
commentator (Spaiiheim, p 75, 76 ) justides tins Ian„uage by several 

g arallel and contemporary instances, Zosimus, as well as Socrates and 
ozomen flourished afler the dii isiun of the empire between the two 
sons of Theodosius, which established a perfect equality between Uie 
old and the new capital 

> Codinns (Antiqnitat p 8 1 affirms, that the foundations of Con 
stant inople were laid in the y car of the world 5837, (A I> 329 ) on the 
26th of September, and that the city was dedicated the lUh of May 
5838 (A D 330) He connects these dates with sea era! characteristic 
epochs, but they contradict each other, the anthonty of Codinns isof 
little weight and the space which he assigns must appear insufficient 
The term of ten years is giacn us by Julian , (Orat i p 8 1 and Span 
heim labours to establish the troth of it (p 69—75 ) by the help of two 
passages from Tbemistius, (Orat iv p 68 ) and Philostorgius, (1 jj 
c 9 ) which form a period from the year 321 to the year 334 Modern 
critics are divided concerning this point of chronology and their dif. 
ferent sentiments are very accurately discussed by Tillemont, Hist, 
des Bmpereurs, tom iv n 619—625 
t Themistius, Orat iii p 47 Zosim I li p 108 Constantine 
himself. Ill one of his laws, (Cod Theod 1 xi tit i } betrays his im. 
patience 

tt Cedrenus and Zonaras, faithful to the mode of superstition which 
prevailed in their own times, assure us that Constantinople was conse. 
crated to the a irgin Mather of God 
X The earliest and most complete account of this extraordinary re 
temony may be found in the Alexandrian Chronicle p 2{S 1 ille 
moot, and the other friends of Coqstantine, who are ofieiided with the 
air of paganism which seems unworthy of a Christian prince, had a 
nghtto consider it as doubtful, but they were not authorized to omit the 
mention of it 

r Sozomen, I ii c 2. Durange C P 1 i c 6 Velnt ipsins Romm 
filiam, IS the expression of Angnstiii deCiailat Bei, I v c 25 
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name of Constantinople* has prevailed over that 
honourable epithet, and after the revolution of 
fourteen centuries, still perpetuates the fame of its 
author • 

Form of govern. foundation of a new capital is 

naturally connected with the establish- 
ment of a new form of civil and militaiy adminis- 
tration The distinct view of the complicated 
system of policy, introduced by Diocletian, im- 
proved by Constantine, and completed by his im- 
mediate successors, may not only amuse the fancy 
by the singular picture of a great empire, but will 
tend to illustrate the secret and internal causes of 
its rapid decay In the pursuit of any remarkable 
institution, we may be frequently led into the more 
early or the more recent times of the Roman history , 
but the proper limits of this inquiry will be in- 
cluded uitliin a period of about one hundred and 
thirty years, from the accession of Constantine to 
the publication of the Theodosian code,'’ from 
which, as well ns from the NoUtia of the cast and 
west,” uc derive the most copious and authentic 
information of the state of the empire This variety 
of objects will suspend, for some time, the course 
of tlie narrative , but the interruption will be cen- 
sured only by those readers who are insensible to 
the importance of laws and manners, while they 
peruse, with eager curiosity, the transient intrigues 
of a court, or the accidental event of a battle 
Hierarchy of the l^he manly pndc of the Romans, 
content with substantial power, had 
left to the vanity of the east the forms and cere- 
monies of ostentatious greatness ^ But when they 
lost even the semblance of those virtues which were 
derived from their ancient freedom, the simplicity 
of Roman manners was insensibly corrupted by tbe 
stately affectation of the courts of Asia The dis- 
tinctions of personal merit and influence, so con- 
spicuous in a republic, so feeble and obscure under 
a monarchy, were abolished by the despotism of the 
emperors , who substituted in their room a severe 
subordination of rank and office, from the titled 
slaves who were seated on the steps of the throne, 
to the meanest instruments of arbitrary power 
This multitude of abject dependents was interested 
in the support of the actual government, from the 
dread of a revolution, which might at once con- 
found their hopes, and intercept the reward of their 
services In this divine hierarchy (for such it is 

X Eutropinx, 1 x c 8 Jiiinn Oral i p 8 Dncinge C P 
lies llie name of Constantinople is extant on the medals of 
Constantine 

a 1 he lively Fontenelle (Dialogues des Moris, xii ) affects to deride 
the vanity of hiiman ambition, and seems to triumph in the disap 
imintment of Cniistaiitiiie, whose immortal name is now lost in the 
s iilgar appellation of Isfambol, a Turkish corruptinii of eir rev iroXiv 
V et tbe ori.inal name is still preserved 1 By the nations of Europe 
2 By the modern Greeks 3 By the Arabs, whose writings nre ilif 
fused oierthe wide extent of their conquests in Asia and Africa bee 
D Hcrbelot Bibhotheque Orientale, p 275 4 By the more learned 
Turks and by the empernr himself in his public mandates. Cantemir s 
Histniy of the Othmaii Empire, p 51 

b The q hendosian code was promulgated A D 438 See the Pro 
legomena of Godefroy c i p IK 

e Pancirolus in his elaborate Commentary, assigns to the Notitia 
a date almost similar to that of the Theodosian code but his proofs, 
'®'her conyectuies, are extremely feeble I should be rather id 
rimed to place tins useful work between the final division of tlie 
empire, (A D 305} and the successful invasion of Gaul by the bar 


frequently styled) every rank was marked with the 
most scrupulous exactness, and its dignity w as dis- 
played in a vanety of trifling and solemn ceremonies, 
winch it was a study to learn, and a sacrilege to 
neglect® Tlio purity of the Latin language was 
debased, by adopting, in tbe intercourse of pnde 
and flatteiy, a profusion of epithets, which Tully 
would scarcely have understood, and which Augus- 
tus would have rejected with indignation The 
principal ofliccis of the empire were saluted, even 
by the sovereign himself, with tbe deceitful titles 
of y oar Since} tty, your Giavity, your Excellency, 
your Eminence, your sublime and wonderjul Magni- 
tude, your illusttious and magnificent Highness^ 
The codicils or patents of their oflicevvcie curiously 
emblazoned with such emblems as w ere best adapted 
to explain its nature and high dignity , the image 
or portrait of the reigning emperors , a triumphal 
car, the book of mandates placed on a table, 
covered with a nch carpet, and illuminated by four 
tapers , the allegorical figures of the provinces 
which they governed , or the appellations and 
standards of the troops whom they commanded 
Some of these ofllcial ensigns were really exhibited 
in their hall of audience, others preceded their 
pompous march whenever they appeared in public, 
and every circumstance of their demeanour, their 
diess, their ornaments, and their train, was calcu- 
lated to inspire a deep reverence for the repre- 
sentatives of supreme majesty By a philosophic 
observer, the system of the Roman government 
might have been mistaken for a splendid theatre, 
filled with players of every character and degree, 
who repeated the language, and imitated the pas- 
sions, of tbeir original model « 

All the magistrates of suflicient im- Three nnks of 
portance to find a place in tbe general honour 
state of the empire, were accurately divided into 
three classes 1 The Illusti lous 2 The Spectaliles, 
or Respectable And, 3 The Claiissimi , whom we 
may translate by the word Honouiable In the 
times of Roman simplicity, tbe last-mentioned 
epithet was used only as a vague expression of 
deference, till it became at length th^ peculiar and 
appropriated title of all who were members of the 
senate,** and consequently of all who, from that 
venerable body ,were selected to govern tlieprovinces 
The vanity of those who, from their rank and office, 
might claim a supenor distinction above the rest of 

barians (A D 407 ) See Htstoire dcs anciens Peoples de 1 Europei 
tom %ii p 40 

4 Scilicet externs ^iiperbite sueto, non inerat notitia nostri , (perliapj 
nostra J apud quos iis impeni valet mama transmittuntur Ticit 
Annal 31 The gradation from the style of freedom and simpli 
«ty, to tliat of form ind serMtude, may be traced in the Epistles of 
Cicero, of Plinj tnd of Symmachu^ 

? emperor Grithn, after condrmini? a law of precedency pwh 
billed bv Valeiitinnn t1iefatherofhi^dint»tfVf^l^U9^^^‘^*nu^* Siouis 
i;ritur iiidebitum sibi Ineum usurpavcrit, null^ se ignoralione defendat 
^tque plane sacnfepii reus, qui dtntna preecepta ue»lexerit Cod 
Theod I VI tit \ le« 2. 

f Consult the i)f^ntmruin at the end of the Theodosian 

Code tom \l p 316 

p Pancirolusad Notitiamntriusque Imperil p 30 But his explana 
lions ard obscure, and he does not sndiciently distinguiMi the painted 
emblems from the etTective ensigns of ofBce 

^ Si* which may be referred to the reigns of the Anlo- 

nines, Clarustnms is the ordinary and ligal title of a cintor 
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the s,enatonal order, was long afterwards indulged 
with the new appellation of Respectable hut the 
title of Illttshtous was always resen’ed to some 
eminent personages wdio were obeyed or reverenced 
by the two subordinate classes It was commuiii- | 
cated only, I To tlie consuls and patricians, II 
To the prsBtonan praefects, with the prefects of 
Rome and Constantinople, III To the masters- 
general of tlie cavalry and the infantry , and, IV 
To the seven ministers of the palace, who exercised I 
tlieir sacied functions abont the peison of the 
emperor* Among those illustrious magistrates 
who were esteemed co-ordinate u itli each other, the 
senionty of appointment gave place to the union of 
dignities *' By the expedient of honorary codicils, 
the emperors, who were fond of multipljing their 
favours, might sometimes gratify the vanity, though 
not the ambition, of impatient courtiers * 

I As long as the Roman consuls 
Ttieooasa magistrates of a free 

state, they derived their right to power from the 
choice of the people As long as the emperors 
condescended to disguise the servitude which they 
imposed, the consuls were still elected by the real 
or apparent suffrage of the senate From the leign 
of Diocletian, even these vestiges of liberty were 
abolished, and the successful candidates who were 
im ested witli the annual honours of the consulship, 
affected to deplore the liumihatiug condition of their 
predecessors The Scipios and the Catos had been 
reduced to solicit the votes of plebeians, to pass 
tlirongh the tedious and expensive forms of a 
popular election, and to expose their dignity to the 
shame of a public refusal , while their own happier 
fate had reserved them for an age and government 
in which the rewards of virtue were assigned by 
tlie unemng wisdom of a gracious soveicign In 
the epistles which the emperor addressed to tlie two 
consuls elect, it was declared, that they were created 
by his sole authonty » Their names and portraits, 
engraved on gilt tablets of ivory, were dispersed 
over the empire as presents to the provinces, the 
cities, the magistrates, the senate, and the people ® 

1 1’ancirol p 12—17 I have not taken any notice of the two in. 

K tenor ranks Perfectunmvs and £;jregiiiai which were ciien to many 
I peraons who were not raised to the seintorial dignitj 

k Cod T)ieodi» I vi tit vi The rules of precedency are ascer 
tamed with the most minute accuracy bj the emperors, and illustrated 
with equal prolixity by their learucd interpreter 
ICnd Tlicodos I vi tit xxii 

m Ausoiiius (in Gratiarum Actione) basely expatiates on this unworthy 
topic, which IS minaired by lllamcrtinus (Panegjr Vet xi 16—10 ) 
with somewhat more freedom and ingenuity 
n Cum^ de consiilibus m anuum crcandis, solus mecum volularem 
te coiisiilcm et designai i, et declaravi et priorem iiuiicapavi, are 
some of the expressions employed bv the emperor Gratiaii to liis nre 
ceptor the poet Ausoiiius ' 

o Immancsque dentes 
Qui secti ferro in t-ibulas auroque micanles, 

Inscripti riitilum ccclato consule nomen 
Per proceres et vulgus eant 

— ,, , , Claud in ii Cons Stilichon 436 

Montfaupon has represented some of these tablets or dypticks see 
Supplement a 1 Aiitiquitc expliquee, tom iii p 220 
P Consule Imtatur post plurima secula viso 
Falhiiteus apex agnosennt rostra ciirules 
Auditas quondam proavis desuetaque ciii'sit 
llegius auralis Fora faseibns Vlpia licior 
„ _ . . Claudian in vi Cons Honorii, 643 ' 

From the reign of Carus to the sixth consulship of Honorius, there 
ms an interval of one hundred md twenty years during which the 
einpcrors were always absent from Home on the first dav of Jaiiinrs 
the Ctironologie dc Tillemont, tom iii iv and \ ^ 

n . 


Tlieii solemn inauguration was performed at the 
place of the imperial residence , and duiing a period 
of one hundred and twenty years, Rome w as con- 
stantly deprived of the presence of her ancient 
magistrates p On the morning of the first of 
January, the consuls assumed the ensigns of tlieir 
dignity Their dress was a robe of purple, em- 
broidered in silk and gold, and sometimes orna- 
mented widi costly gems *> On this solemn occasion 
they were attended by the most eminent officers of 
the state and army, in tlie hahit of senators , and 
the useless fasces, armed with the once formidable 
axes, were borne before them by the lictors ’’ The 
procession moved ftom the palace* to the Forum or 
principal square of the city, where the consuls 
ascended tlieir tribunal, and seated tliemselves in tlie 
cm ale chairs, which were framed after tlie fashion 
of ancient times They immediately exercised an 
act of jurisdiction, by the manumission of a slave, 
who was brought before them for that purpose , and 
the ceremony was intended to represent the cele- 
brated action of the elder Brutus, the author of 
liberty and of the consulship, when be admitted 
among his fellow-citizens the faithful Vindex, who 
had revealed the conspiracy of the Tarquins ‘ The 
public festival was continued dunng several days 
in all the pnncipal cities , in Rome, from custom , 
m Constantinople, from imitation, in Carthage, 
Antioch, and Alexandna, from the love of pleasure 
and the superfluity of wealth “ In the two capitals 
of the empire tlie aimnal games of tlie theatre, the 
circus, and the amphitheatre,* cost four tliousand 
pounds of gold, (about) one hundred and sixty 
thousand pounds sterling and if so heavy an ex- 
pense surpassed the faculties or the inclination of 
the magistrates tliemselves, the sum was supplied 
from the imperial treasury r As soon as the consuls 
had discharged these customary duties, they were 
at liberty to retire into the shade of private life, and 
to enjoy dunng the remainder of the year, the 
undisturbed contemplation of their own greatness 
They no longer presided in the national councils , 
they no longer executed the resolutions of peace or 

q Sec Claudian in Cons Prob et Olybni, 178i &c , and in iv Cons 
Honorii, S85, &c , tliongh in the latter it is not easy to separate the 
ornaments oi the emperor from those of the consul Ausoiiius recoil ed 
from the liberality of Gratian, a veslit palmala, or robe of state, m 
which the figure of the emperor Constantius was embroidered 
V Ceriiis et armorum proceres legumqiie potenles 
Patricios Bumnnt liabitus et more Gabino 
Discolor incedit legio, positisque parumper 
Bellorum si„nis, ecquitur lexilla Cluirini 
Lictori cedunt aquitee ridetque togxtus 
Miles, ct in mcdiis efrulgel curia castris 

Claud III IV Cons Honorii, 5 

strictasque procul radiarc secures 

In Cons Prob 229 

* See Valerius ad Ammiaii Marcelhn 1 xxii c 7 
t Auspice niox laslo sonuitclamore tribunal 
Te tastns itieiinte qiiater, solemnialudit 
Omnn hbertas dcductum i indice mnrem 
Lex servat, famulusquejugo laxatns lierili 
Ducitur, etgroto remest seciirior ictu 

Claudian in ii Cons Honorii, 611 

u Celebrant quidem solemnes istos dies, omnes ubique urbes qum 
sub le„ibiis agunt et Roma de more et Constantinopolis de imitalione, 
et Antiocbia ])ro luxu et disciiicta Carthago, et domns tiuniiiiis Alex, 
andria sid Trci in priiici]<is lieiiefirio Ausoniiis in Gnt Actione 
X Claudian (in Cons Mall Theodori, 279—331 ) describes ina lliely 
and fanciful manner the various games of the circus the theatre, and 
the amphitheatre exhibited b\ the new consul The sangiiinarv com 
bats of gladiators liad already been prohibited 
jr Procopius in Hist Arcana, c W 
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V ar Their ahilities (unless thej were cmploj cd in 
moic eflcclivc offices) -wore of little moment , and 
tlicir names sen cd onlj as the legal date of Uic 3 car 
in which they had filled the chair of Manus and of 
Cicero Yet it w as still felt and acknow Icdgod, in 
the last period of Roman senitudo, that this empty 
name might be compared, and cion ])rcfcrrcd, to 
the possession of substantial power The title of 
consul w as still the most splendid objeet of ambition, 
the noblest reward of Mrtue and loyalty The 
emperors themseh cs, n ho disdained the faint shadow 
of the icpubhc, were conscious that they acquired 
an additional splendour and majesty as often as they 
assumed the annual honours of the consular dignity * 
The proudest and most perfect sepa- 
Thc piiriciaiw can bc fouiid in any age 

or country , beta cen the nobles and the people, is 
perhaps that of tlic patricians and the plebeians, 
as it n as established in the first age of the Roman 
republic IVealth and honours, the ofiiccs of the 
state, and the ceremonies of religion, were almost 
cxclusncly possessed by the former, who, preserv- 
ing the purity of their blood w itli the most insult- 
ing jealousy ,® held their clients in a condition of 
specious ^ assalagc But these distinctions, so in- 
compatible w itli the spirit of a free people, ivcrc re- 
niovcd, after a long struggle, by the persevering 
efforts of tbc tribunes The most active and suc- 
cessful of tlio plebeians nccuniulatcd wealth, as- 
pired to lionouis, deserved tniimphs, contracted 
alliances, and, after some generations, assumed 
the pride of ancient nobility *■ The patrioian fami- 
lies, on tlic other band, whose origiiial number was 
noTcr reel lilted till the end of the commonwealth, 
either failed in the ordinary couisc of nature, or 
were extinguished in so many foreign and domestic 
wars, or, through a w ant of iiicrit or fortune, insen- 
sibly mingled with the mass of the people ' Very fevv 
remained who could dciivo their pure and genuine 
ongin from the infancy of the city , or ev cn from that 
of the republic, when C.csaraiid Augustus, Claudius 
and Vespasian, created from the body of the senate 
a competent nunibcr of new patrician families, in 
the hope of perpetuating an order, which was still 
considered as honourable and sacred ^ But these 
artificial supplies (in vvhicli the reigning house was 
always included) were rtipidly swept away by the 
rage of tyrants, by frequent revolutions, by the 
change of manners, and by the mtcrmixturc of 

< In consulitn lionos sine labori. tuscipitnr (Mamertin in Pmcgjr 
Vet M 2 ) Till" cxilliU nice of the cniKuIship is bnrroncd from nn 
Oration (ill p 107 ) pronouiiceil by Julian in tlieemilo cuiirl nrOin 
Maiitius See the Abbt de h Bletcric, (Memoireii de I Academic, torn 
xsiv p 289 } who dclighta to pursue the vcatiecs of the old Goiistitu 
tion, and who sometimes finds them in hia copious fmev 
o Intermarriages between the patricians and pichenns were prohi 
hited by the lausof the \II Tabtea and the iiiiiform operations of 
human nature may attest that the custom auri ived the law See in 1 ivy 
(iv I_G } the pride of family urgeJ hy the consul, and the rights of 
mankind asserted by the tribune Caniilcius 
b Sec the animated pictures dm« n by Sallust, in the Jiigiirthinc war 
of the pride of the nobles and even of the v irtiioiis Melt llus who vias 
unable to brook the idea that the honour of the rnnsiilsliip should he 
bestowed on the ohscuie nieritof Ins lieutenant Manus (c.&l} Two 
Imndred aears before, tbcraccof thcMctelh themselves were conroiiiid 
eu among the plebeians of Rome and from the itymolocy of tlieir 
name of Circiliiie there is reason to believt that those haU-lity noblis 

derived their origin from a sutler 

_ V, c In lUc year of Rome 800, very few remained, not only of the old 
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nations* Little moic was left when Constantine 
dscended the tlironc, than a vague and imperfect 
tradition, that tbc patricians had once been tbc first 
of the Romans To form a body of nobles, whose 
influence may restrain, while it scrurcs, tbc autho- 
rity of the monarch, would have been very incon- 
sistent vv itli the character and policy of Constantine, 
but bad bc seriously enterlnincd such a design, it 
might have exceeded the measure of his power to 
ratify, by an arbitrary edict, an institution which 
must expect the sanction of time and of opinion 
lie revived, indeed, the title of palttctans, but he 
revived it ns a personal, not ns nn hereditary, dis- 
tinction llicy yielded only to the transient supe- 
riority of the niinnnl consuls , but they enjoyed the 
pic-cinincnce over all the great ofiiccrs of state, v 
with the most fnmili ir access to the person of tlic ^ 
prince This honourable rank was bestowed on 
them for life , nnd as they were usually favourites, 
and ininisfcrs who bad grown old in the imperial 
court, the true etymology of the word was pen erted 
by ignomnic and ilattcry , and the patricians of 
Constantine were rcvcrcnecd as tbc adopted fathers 
of tbc emperor and tbc republic ' 

II The fortunes of the pritOlian iniepnetonan 
pnefccts vv ere essentially different from pfwfett* 
those of tlic consuls and patricians The latter saw 
tlieir ancient greatness evaporate in a vam title 
The former, rising by degrees from the most bumble 
condition, were invested with tbc civil nnd mihtaiy 
administration of the Roman w orld I rom tbc reign 
of Sev crus to tint of Diocletian, the guanls nnd the 
palace, the laws and the finances, the nnnics nnd 
the prov inccs, w ere intrusted to their siipcnntcml- 
ing caic , and like the vizirs of the cast, they held 
with one hand the seal, and with the other the 
standaid, of the empire The ninbition of the jir-c- 
fccts, always iormidnblc, and sometimes fatal to the 
masters whom they served, was supported bv the 
strength of the prretonan bands, but after those 
haughty troops bad been vv cakened by Diocletian, 
and finally suppressed by Constantine, tlic pra fccts, 
who survived tlieir fall, were reduced without difli- 
cnlty to tlic station of useful nnd obedient niinis- 
tcrs> When they w ere no longer responsible for ^ ^ 
the safety of the emperor’s person, they resigned 
the jurisdietion vvbicb they liad hitherto claintcd 
and exercised overall the departments of the palace 
They were deprived by Constantine of all military 

patrician fTUntiea liiit even of tltn«e vvlncli bad been creitrd bv Caxar 
ami AuRiivtu* (1 int Annnl xi J5) Tbc family i»f Scaiirus (a 
bi^cU of Uie ixMnciMi iEnwlvv) wx Iotp \\u\ fiAlrtti 

vrbo cxircikfl the trade of a cbarcoal mmbanti left btni onlv ten 
alavc^ and ^omenbat le^s than three btinilrvil pounds ^terliii. (' ale 
mis MuxiiniiSi I iv c 4 n 11 Auril ^ ictor in bcauro ) lliefaniit^ 
was saved from oblivion bj the merit of the «on 
d iTcitAninl \i Dion I iti p COt The virtues of 

Agriioii, wbovtis created a pitncnri by (be emperor ^espa<nii» re 
ilcticii honour on tint ancient order, but Ins ancestors bail not 
bevond an equestrian nobibty 

« Tins failure nnnid bavt been almost imnovible if it were true os 
^^utmn compels Aurebna Victor to afltrra (’idbucton wiCnw c 42 
See Hist Attaint, p S03 ami Oisanbon ^mmeiit p 220 ) tint Ve**- 
pisian ernted at once a tliousaiid pntrician fimilirs Ibit tills cxtravi 
xant tiiiml|cr IS too mticUcven for the vvbotc siinioriat order, unless we 
sboiibl include all the Ttoman Kingbts who were distin.uisbed by the 
permission of weiring the laticlavL 
f Zosirous,! II p 118, and Godefroy ad Cod Thcodos.1 vl tit vi 
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conmanil, as soon as Uicy had ceased to lead into 
the field, under tlicir immediate orders, the flower 
of the Roman troops, and at length, bj a singular 
rciolution, the captains of tlic guards ncro trans- 
formed into the cimI magistrates of the proiiuccs 
According to the plan of goi crnmciit instituted by 
Diocletian, the four princes had each their pricto- 
nan pncfcct, and after the monarchy was once 
more united in the person of Constantine, he still 
eonlintiLd to create the same number of foia jn a- 
feets, and intrusted to their care the same pro- 
Miiccs which thc} nlrcads administered 1 The 
prmfcct of the cast stretched his ample jurisdiction 
into the three parts of the globe which were subject 
to the Romans, from the cataracts of the Nile to the 
banks of the Phasis, and from the mountains of 
Thrace to the frontiers of Persia 2 The important 
proiincis of Pannonia, Dacia, Macedonia, and 
Greece, once acknowledged the aiithontj of the 
pncfcct of III3 ricum 3 The pow cr of the pncfcct 
of Ital> ms not confliicd to the countiy from w hence 
he dent cd his title , it extended 01 cr the additional 
temton of lUititia as far as the banks of the 
Danube, oicr the dependent islands of the Mediter- 
ranean, and 01 cr that part of the continent of Africa 
whieh lies between the conflnes of Cjrcnc and those 
of Tingitama 4 The pnefcct of the Gauls com- 
prehended under that plural denomination the kin- 
dred proiinccs of Bntain and Spam, and his autlio- 
ntj was ohejed from the wall of Antoninus to the 
foot of mount Atlas r 

After the pnetonan pnrfccLs had been dismissed 
from all militaiy command, the ciiil functions 
which thej w ere ordained to exercise 01 cr so manj 
subject nations, were adequate to the ambition and 
abilities of the most consummate ministers To 
their wisdom was committed the snpremc adminis- 
tration of justice and of the finances, the two objects 
which, in a state of pciicc, comprehend almost all 
the rcspcctiic duties of the soicrcign and of the 
people, of the former, to protect the citircnswho 
arc obedient to the law s , of the latter, to contribute 
the share oftlicir propertj which is required for the 
expenses of the slate The coin, the highwajs, the 
\ posts, the granaries, the mnnufacturcs, w hates cr 
could interest the public prosperity, w as moderated 
by the authoritj of the pr.ctorian pr.rfccts As the 
immediate representatn cs of the imperial majesty, 
thej were empowered to explain, to enforce, and on 


p /oMtnu*, 1 II p lOS, 110 irwehadnotfnrtunitrU pm<i!i«(.iltlii 
nlKUrlory ai^int nf the cliwtion of tlie power anil iiroMnre* of tin 
pfutonan j»r*i.fi fvc Miniifd frctjticntly been ptriilcxrd amids 
tile Xotitia* * *■**'’ '* lircuimtaiitial iniiiutenesi o 

h Sec a law of ConstaDtiiic liimKlf A prtcfcctu autem pmlorn 
protoc-irc iiouainimui C«il Jiittinnii I rii lit Ivn CInri 

aiuj alawNcroftlictimcofCon^tniliiic {Hein™ n.st j5rn Homam 
II T40 1 ivfio -iiimita tliia Iiw o< n funilaniiiit-tl iinneinti- of iiirianni 
iltncc, annpwcs the pratnrian prnfccle ic tlic tnaUera of the lioric o 
tlic ancient dictator5 Pandect 1 s tit xi 
1 When Jii^tinian in the c'clnimted ronilitian of the tminrc, insti 
jukrt 1 Iirrtornn nraofect lor Africi lie allowrd him a Mhri, of oni 
liunilriu (MHinds of gold Cod Justinian 1 » tit xxm Ic I 

in'l, r / empire, it may lie stiflicirn 

I I ^ .r ‘“"P'®. TOninieiitaric<i of Panciroliia and Godrfroy, win 
i'll , I coIlictwJ nnd nccuratel’nli„e»ted ,n their pr«iic? ordci 

yll.i, "’“‘i-rw'’ t^rom tliiwt nulhor^ Dr Honcl 

(jliWory of the W orhl, »oI ii p 21—77) has deduced a i cry dialiin. 
•■bri(l„incut of the state of the Roman empire ™ 
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some occasions to modify, the general edicts by their 
discrctionaiy proclamations They w atclied over 
the conduct of the provincial governors, remo\ed 
the negligent, and inflicted punishments on the 
guilty From all the inferior jurisdictions, an ap- 
peal in cvciy matter of importance, cither ciiil or 
criminal, might be brought before the tnbunal of the 
pncfcct but fits sentence was final and absolute , 
and the emperors themselves refused to admit any 
complaints against the judgment or tlic integrity of 
a magistrate whom they honoured w ilh such un- 
bounded confidence '■ His appointments w^crc 
sniiahlctohis dignity , > and if aiarice w'asliis ruling 
passion, he enjoyed frequent opportunities of col- 
Iceting a nch harscst of fees, of presents, and of 
perquisites Though the emperors no longer 
dreaded the ambition of their prefects, they were 
altcntii c to counterbalance the power of this great 
office by the uncertainty and shortness of its dura- 
tion 

From Hicir superior imporlaucc and prefects of 
dignity, Rome and Constantinople Home and Con. 
were alone excepted from tlicjnrisdic- ' “ 
tion of the prmtorian prmfccts The immense size 
of the city, nnd the experience of the tardy, in- 
ciTcctunl operation of the law s, had furnished the 
policy of Augustas with a specious pretence for in- 
troducing a new' magistrate, wlio alone could re- 
strain a scriilo and turbulent populace by the 
strong arm of arbitrary pow cr * Valerius Mcssalla 
was appointed the first pra'fcct of Rome, that li is 
reputation might countenance so iniidious a mea- 
sure but, at the end of a few days, that accom- 
plished citizen" resigned his oflicc, declaring with a 
spirit worthy of the friend of Brutus, tliat he found 
himself incapable of exercising a power incompati- 
ble w ith public freedom " As the sense of liberty 
became less exquisite, tlic advantages of order were 
more clearly understood, and the pi.cfect, w'ho 
seemed to has o been designed as a terror only to 
slaves and vagrants, was permitted to extend his 
civil .ind criminal jurisdiction over the equestrian 
and noble families of Rome The prrelors, annually 
created as the judges of law .ind equity, could not 
long dispute the possession of the Forum with a vi- 
gorous and permanent magistrate, who was usually 
admitted into the confldcncc of the prince Their 
courts were deserted, their numhci, which had once 
fluctuated between twelve and eighteen,® was 


l Tint Annil rnvh m ll in Cliron p 165 Dion Cisiiiiiii, 
in lliL nnitinn of Mxrdid*, (I in p G75 ) ilticribc-, the prcrn^Hiieo 
of the priLfcct of lln. citi thty nerc cstabli'ihi.il in his own 
time 

m 1 he finii" of Mc«ialla Ins lipcii snrccl> cqint to his mi ril In ihc 
nrlicstyonlh Ik. was rcconimeiKlcil by Ciirro to the friciidship of 
Rriitus He followed Ihc standard ofthcrenuhlic till it mu broken iii 
tile liilds of Philippi he then aiicptcd anil deserted Ihefaioiir of the 
most ronderali. nf tlie conqin rors , md iniifurmly xsiertcd his freedom 
and di„nity in the roiirt of Au^iihtiis 1 he triumph of Mcssalla tits 
jnstiliLd by the conquest of Aquilnn As m orator, he disputed tliL 
palm of cinipicucc miIIi Cicero himself McssalK cultiiitcd iiery 
must, and ins the pstrnii of cicry min of gcimis Ilesptnt Inseieii 
nip in phitosonhir cnmersation with Horace, ajsiimed Ins place it 
table lieiwien Dthi and Tibullus iiid amused Ills kisiirt. by ciicon 
m^iugthe poetical taliiits of yoiiOn Oiid 
n Iiirivilem esse nolcstalcm contcstaiis, says the translator of Coschius. 
Thciliii expresses tlic sinic idea in other words qiiisi ncscius exercciidi 
o Slc Lipsms, Lxcurbus D ad 1 lib Tatit Aniiil 
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gradually reduced to two or three, and their im- 
portant functions were confined to the evpcnsivc 
obligation p of exhibiting games for the amusement 
of the people After the olfice of the Roman con- 
suls had been changed into a ■vain pageant, which 
was rarelj displayed in ihe capital, the praefects as- 
sumed their vacant place in the senate, and were 
soon acknowledged as the ordinary presidents of 
that venerable assembly They received appeals 
from the distance of one hundred miles , and it was 
allow'ed as a principle of jurisprudence, that all 
municipal authority was derived from them alone *• 
In the discharge of his laborious employment, the 
governor of Rome was assisted by fifteen oflicers, 
some of whom had been originally his equals, or 
even his superiors The principal departments 
were relative to the command of a numerous watch, 
established as a safeguard against fires, robberies, 
and nocturnal disorders , the custody and distribu- 
tion of the public allowance of corn and provisions , 
the care of the port, of the aqueducts, of the common 
sewers, and of the navigation and bed of tlio Tjber , 
the inspection of the markets, the theatres, and of 
tlie pm ate as well as public works Their vigi- 
lance ensured the three principal objects of a regular 
police, safety, plentj, and cleanliness, and as a 
proof of the attention of government to presen e the 
splendour and ornaments of the capital, a particular 
inspector was appointed for the statues , the 
guardian, as it were, of that inanimate people, 
which, according to the extravagant computation of 
an old w riter, w as scarcely infenor in number to the 
living inhabitants of Rome About thirty jeais 
after the foundation of Constantinople, a simiLir 
magistrate ■was created in tliat rising metropolis, for 
the same uses and with tlie same powers A per- 
fect equality was established between the dignitj of 
the two municipal, and that of the foui praetorian, 
praefects ^ 

The roconsnis “^^^ose wlio, in the imperial Iiicrai- 
vice prafects, ’ cliy. Were distinguished by the title of 
Respectable, formed an intermediate 
elass between the illush tons pr-efects, and the /lon- 
onrnhlc magistrates of the provinces In this class 
the proconsuls of Achaia, and Africa, claimed a pre- 
eminence, which was yielded to the remembrance of 
their ancient dignity and the appeal from their 
tnbunal to that of the praefects was almost the only 
mark of their dependence* But the civil govern- 
ment of the empire was distnbuted into thirteen 
great Dioceses, eadi of which equalled the just 

P Heineccn Clement Jnri^ CitiIis secutid ordinem Pandect tom i 
p 70 Sec likewise Spaiiheiin de Usu ^umisinatum tOm ii dissertat 
X p 119 III the year 450 Rlnrcian published a law tint t/iree citizens 
should be aunuall) created praetors of Cointantiuople by the choice of 
the senate, but with their own consent Cud Justiman 1 i tit xxxix 
icf, 2. 

q Qindquid i^itur inlra urbem ■admittitur, ad P C videtiir perti. 
ncre, sed ct siquid intra-centesimmn millnriiim Ulpian in Pandect 
I 1 tit XIII n 1 lie proceeds to cDUmcnte IheTariousonitesorthe 
praefect, who, ID the code of Justinian i tit xxxix lej; 3)isdcchr 
ed to precede and command all citv magistrates sine injuria ac detri 
me ito honoris ahem 

r Besides our u^ual guides we may nh«crve that Felix Canteloriiis 
has written a separate treatise, De Pricfecto Urbis and tint man} cu 
nous details concerning the police of Home ind Constantinople are 
contained in the fourteenth book of the Theodosi in Code 
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measure of a powerful kingdom The first of these 
dioceses was subject to the jurisdiction of tlie count 
of the east, and we may convey some idea of the 
importance and variety of his functions, by observ- 
ing, that SIX hundred apparitors, who would he stj led 
at present either secretaries, or clerks, or ushers, 
or messengers, were employed in this immediate 
ofiice * The place of A tigustal pt afect of Egj pt was 
no longer filled by a Roman knight , hut the name 
was retained , and the extraordinary powers which 
the situation of the country and the temper of the 
inhabitants had once made indispensable, vi ere still 
continued to the governor The cloven remaining 
dioceses, of Asiana, Pontica, and Thrace , of Mace- 
donia, Dacia, and Pannonia, or western Illjncum, 
of Italj and Afiica, of Gaul, Spam, and Britain, 
were governed by twelve vicais or vice piafects^ 
whose name suflicicntly explains the nature and 
dependence of their ofllcc It may he added, that 
the lieutenant-generals of the Roman armies, the 
military counts and dukes, who will be hereafter 
mentioned, w ere allowed the rank and title of Re- 
spectable 

As the spirit of jealousy and ostenta- riie poremon of 
tion prev ailed in the councils of the *''* 
emperors, thej procLcdcd w'lth anxious diligence to 
divide tlio substance and to multiply the titles of 
povv er The vast countries which the Roman con- 
querors had united under the same simple form of 
administration, vicre imperceptibly crumbled into 
minute fragments , till at length the whole empire 
w as distnbuted into one hundred and sixteen pro- 
vinces, each of which supported an expensive and 
splendid establishment Of tliesc, three w ere gov cm- 
ed by ptoconsuls, thirtj -seven consulars, five by 

coneetots, and seventy-one by presidents The ap- 
pellations of these magistrates were diflercnt , they 
ranked in successive order, the ensigns of their dig- 
nitj weic cunously varied, and their situation, from 
accidental circumstances, might he more or less 
agreeable or advantageous But they w ere all (ex- 
cepting only the proconsuls) alike included in the 
class of honoviable persons, and tliey were alike 
intrusted, during the pleasure of the pniice, and 
under the authonty of the prufects or their deputies, 
with the administration of justice and the finances 
in their respectiv c districts The ponderous volumes 
of tho Codes and Pandects * w ould furnish ample 
materials for a minute inquiry into the system of 
provincial government, as in tlie space of six cen- 
turies It was improved by tlie wisdom of the Roman 

• Eiinvpins afiirinx tliat the prorontul of Asiaxras independent of the 
prefect- which mnstp however be understood witli some allowance 
the lurisdiction of the vice prefect he most assuredly disclaimed Pan 
cirohw p 161 

t The proconsul of Africa had four hundred apparitors and the> all 
received large nlaries either from the treasury or tlie province See 
Pancirol p 26 ond Cod Justinian 1 xii tit l\i Ivii 

u 111 Italy there was likewise the hear qf liome It his been 
much disputed whether his jurisdiction measured one hundred miles 
from the city, or whether it stretched over the ten southern proiinces 
of lUIy 

X Among the works of the celebrated Ulpian there was one in ten 
hooks coticernin„ the office of a proconsul whose duties in the most 
essential articles were the same as those of an ordinv) goieroorofa 
pros nice 
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statesmen and lawyers Itmaj be sufficient for tbe 
historian to select two singular and salutarj pro- 
iisions intended to restrain the abuse of authontj 
1 For the preservation of peace and order, the 
governors of the provinces were armed with the 
sword of justice They inflicted corporal punish- 
ments, and thej ev:crcised, in capital oflenccs, the 
power of life and death But they were not autho- 
rized to indulge the condemned criminal with the 
choice of his own execution, or to pronounce a sen- 
tence of the mildest and most honourable kind 
of exile These prerogatives were reserved to the 
pr.i fects, who alone could impose Rie heaiy fine of 
fifty pounds of gold, their vicegerents nere con- 
fined to the trifling weight of a few ounces ^ This 
distinction, which seems to grant the larger, while 
it deiucs the smaller, degree of authority, was found- 
ed on a very rational motive The smaller degree 
aas infinitely more liable to abuse The passions 
of a provincial magistrate might frequently provoke 
him into acts of oppression, which alTcctcd only the 
freedom or the fortunes of the subject, though, 
from a principle of prudence, perhaps of humanity, 
he might still be terrified by the guilt of innocent 
blood It may likewise be considered, that exile, 
considerable fines, or the choice of an easy death, 
relate more particularly to the nch and the noble , 
and the persons the most exposed to the avarice or 
resentment of a provincial magistrate, were thus re- 
moved from his obscure persecution to the more 
august and impartial tribunal of the prmtonan pre- 
fect 2 As it Mas reasonably apprehended that 
the integrity of the judge might be biassed, if his 
interest m as concerned, or his alfections were en- 
gaged , the strictest regulations were established, to 
exclude any person, m ithout the special dispensa- 
tion of the emperor, from the government of the 
province where he was born ,* and to prohibit the 
governor or his son from contracting marriage with 
a nativ e, or an inhabitant ,* or from purchasing slav es, 
lands, or houses, within the extent of his jurisdic- 
tion *• Notwitlistanding these rigorous precautions, 
the emperor Constantine, after a reign of twenty- 
five years, still deplores the venal and oppressive 
administration of justice, and expresses the warm- 


est indignation that the audience of the judge, his 
despatch of business, his seasonable delays, and his 
final sentence, were publicly sold, either by himself 
or by the officers of liis court The continuance, 
and perhaps the impunity , of these crimes, is attest- 
ed by the repetition of impotent laws, and inef- 
fectual menaces ^ 

All the cml magistrates were drawn profeamn 
from the profession of the law The oftheUw 
celebrated Institutes of Justinian are addressed to 
the youth of his dominions, who had devoted them- 
selves to the study of Roman junsprudence , and 
the sovereign condescends to animate their diligence, 
by the assurance that their skill and ability' would 
in time be rewarded by an adequate share in the 
government of the republic ^ The rudiments of 
this lucrative science were taught in all the con- 
siderable cibcs of Ric cast and west , but the most 
famous school was tliat of Berytus,® on the coast 
of Phoenicia , which flourished above three centu- 
ries from the time of Alexander Severus, the author 
perhaps of an institution so advantageous to his 
nativ e country After a regular course of education, 
which lasted five years, the students dispersed them- 
selv es through the provinces, in search of fortune 
I and honours , nor could they w ant an inexhaustible 
[ supply of business in a great empire, already cor- 
rupted by the multiplicity of laws, of arts, and of 
Tices The court of the prmtonan pncfect of the 
east could alone furnish employment for one hun- 
dred and fifty advocates, sixty -four of whom were 
distmguished by peculiar pnvileges, and two were 
annually chosen with a salary of sixty pounds of 
gold, to defend the causes of the treasury The first 
experiment was made of their judicial talents, bv 
appointing them to act occasionally as assessors to 
the magistrates , from thence they were often raised 
to preside in the tribunals before which they had 
pleaded They obtained the government of a pro- 
vince , and, by the aid of merit, of reputation, or of 
favour, they ascended, by successive steps, to the 
tllnstnous dignities of the state ^ In the practice of 
the bar, these men bad considered reason as the 
instrument of dispute, they interpreted the laws 
according to the dictates of pnvate interest , and the 


r The ntesidents or coasubrs, could impo% only two onnee* . Ih 
vice pnefects. tlirM the procoosab count of the east, and pnEfecti 
bRJPtfSis. Sk Ueineecii Jur Cnil tom i p 75 Pandect. 1 xlvn 
tie xjv n 8 Cod Justinian I i til, liv leg 4—6 

t“? administratio sine speciali principis permis!: 
permittatnr Grf Jo<linian I i tit. xli This law was first enacte 
^ the emperor Marcus aUerUie rebelhon of Cassius (Dion 1 Wxi 
with^u^'i^ct*"’" “ Strictness, an 

a Pandect I xxiii tit n n 38, 57 63 

commirn."rJl?*T^ ",®?"«*'>.®^'“'“''trat>oneconstitutns aliqm 
compararet Tbeod 1 sm tit. xi leg I This maxim of row 

Con^aiitine to Justin From this prohibition, winch ise^ 
tended to the mea^t officers of the gorernor, they except oiili clothe 
Tlie purchase snth in file years^ may ^ lecote^ 
after which, on information, it devotres to tlie treasurv 
e Ce^otrapaces jam nunc offictaliumroanns cessent. inouam nar 
El moniti non ce^irnnt gladiis prtecidentur ice. Cod^Theod. I i 
’ ^no enacted that all i.orernots should reraairin lli 
proi ince, to answer aiiv accusations fifty days after the exniration o 
tlmr power Cod Justiunn / ii tit xlix leg 1 e*P'nlK>n « 
a Summa Igiinr ope, et alacri studio has leges nostras -lecmite e 
''®®™^'lososfendite lit spes vos ^Iclierrima fo\rat to* 
T Perfecto posse eliam nostiam Kmpiiblicani in mnibu 
C|us robis ctcdcudis guberoan Juriwian >n p«?m, In^lntiSSum 


e The splendour of the school of Bcrytns, which pteserred in the east 
roe language and junsprudence of tbe Roman* tnay be computed to 
hare lasted from the third to the middle of the sixth tentiiry tleinecc. 
Jar Rom Hist p 351 — 3a6 

f As in a former period I have traced the ciril and military pnimo- 
tion ofPertinax, 1 shall here insert the mtil honours of Mallins riieo- 
dortts. I He was distinguished by his eloquence, while he pleaded as 
anadsocatein tlieronrtofthepmitorian pnefert. 2 Hegoternedone 
of the provinces of Africa, either as president or consular, aod deserved, 
by Ins administration the honour of a brass statue 3 He was an. 
pointed vicar or vice prsefect of Macedonia. 4 Qnxstor 5 Count of 
the xicred largesses 6 Pnelorian prefect of the Gauls wliikt he 
micht yet he represented as a young man 7 After a retreat perhaps 
a disgrace of mans years wlnrh Mallius (confounded by some critiro 
with the poet Manilius «ee Fabricius BibhoUicc Latin Edit Ernest 
loro I c 18 p 501) employed III tliestndyofthe&reciaii philosophy, 
lie was named pixetoriaii prsfect of Italy, in the year 397 8. AVliite 

he still exercis^ that great office he was created in the year 399 con. 
sul forthe west andhisname.on account oftlicnifama ofliiscolteague 
the eunuch Tutropins often stands alone ID the Fasti 9 Intbeycar 
40S, Mallius was appointed a second time praetorian prsefect of Italy 
Hven m the venal panegyric of Claudian, we mav discover the meiat of 
Mallins Theodoms who by a rave felicitv , was the intimate fnend both 
ofSymmachnsand of St Augustin See Tillemont. Hist, des Emn 
tom T p 1110-1114 ^ 
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same pernicious lialiits might still adhere to tlicir 
chaiacters in the public administration of the state 
The honour of a liberal profession has indeed been 
Miidicated by ancient and modem advocates, who 
have filled the most important stations with pure 
integrity and consummate wisdom hut in the 
decline of Roman junsprudcnce, the ordinary pro- 
motion of lau yers was pregnant with mischief and 
disgrace The noble art, which had once been pre- 
served as the sacred inheritance of tlic patricians, 
was fallen into the hands of freedmenand plebeians,® 
who, with cunning rather than with skill, exercised 
a sordid and pernicious trade Some of them pro- 
cured admittance into families for the purpose of 
fomenting differences, of encouraging suits, and of 
preparing a harvest of gain for themseh cs or their 
bretlircn Others, recluse m their chambers, main- 
tained the dignity of legal professors, by furnishing 
a rich client n ith subtilties to confound the plainest 
truths, and with arguments to colour the most un- 
justifiable pretensions The splendid and popular 
class was composed of the advocates, who filled the 
forum with the sound of tlicir turgid and loquacious 
rhetoric Careless of fame and of justice, they are 
described, for the most part, as ignorant and rapa- 
cious guides, who conducted their clients through a 
maze of expense, of delay, and of disappointment , 
from whence, aftei a tedious senes of j ears, they 
were at length dismissed, when their patience and 
fortune were almost exhausted •* 

The military ^ In tlic system of policy intro- 
oiHcers duccd by Augustas, the governors, 
those at least of the impeiial provinces, were in- 
vested with the full pow ers of the sovereign him- 
self Ministers of peace and war, the distnbutiou 
of rewards and punishments depended on them 
alone, and they successively appeared on their tn- 
bunal in the robes of civil magistracy, and in com- 
plete armour at the head of the Roman legions * 
The influence of the revenue, tlie authority of law, 
and the command of a military force, concurred to 
render their power supreme and absolute, and 
whenever they were tempted to violate their allegi- 
ance, tlie loyal piovince which they involved in 
their rebellion, was scarcely sensible of any change 
in its political state From the time of Gommodus 
to the reign of Constantine, near one hundred go- 
vemois might be enumerated, who, with various 
success, erected tlie standard of revolt , and though 
the innocent were too often sacnficcd, the guilty 
might be sometimes prevented, by the suspicious 
cruelty of their master ^ To secure his throne and 
the public tranquillity from these formidable ser- 

e Mamertiuiu id Pancgi r Vtl si 20 Austerius apud Photium p 
1500 

h Tlic curious pas^gc of Ammianus (1 c 4 ) in ^Uich lie paints 

tlie Tuannerb of coiitemporarv lawyers, affords a strange mi'^ttire of 
sound sense false rhetoric, and extravagant satire Godefroy (Prole 
^om ad Cod Thcod c i p 1S5) supports the liistornn by similar 
complaints, and authentic facts In the fourth century many camels 
nnj^fit have been laden with law books £unapius id Yet Ildesii, 
p 72 

'crj splendid c^*implc in the Life of Agricola, particularly 
c 20 21 ^ The ijeutcnint of Britain was intrusted with the same 
powers which Cicero procousul of Ctlicia, bad exercised in the name 
of Uh. Ecnitc and people 


vants, Constantine resell ed to divide the military 
from the civil administration , and to establish, as 
a permanent and professional distinction, a practice 
which had been adopted only as an occasional ex- 
pedient The supreme jurisdiction exercised by 
tlie prmtonan prmfeots over the armies of tlie em- 
pire, was transferred to the two maslei s-gcnei al 
whom be instituted, the one for the cavahy, the other 
for the infantry , and though each of these illustt tons 
oflicers was more peculiarly responsible for the dis- 
cipline of those troops which were under his imme- 
diate inspection, they both indilTcrently commanded 
in the field the several bodies, whctlier of horse or 
foot, which were united in the same army ^ Their 
number was soon doubled by the division of the 
east and west, and as separate generals of the 
same rank and title were appointed on the four 
important frontiers of tlie Rhine, of the Upper and 
tlic Low cr Danube, and of the Euphrates, the de- 
fence of the Roman empire was at length committed 
to eight masters-gcncral of the cav airy and infantry 
Under their orders, thirty-fiv e military commanders 
were stationed in the prov inces three in Britain, 
six in Gaul, one in Spain, one in Italy, five on the 
Upper, and four on the Lower, Danube , in Asia 
eight, three in Egy pt, and four in Afnca The titles 
of counts and dukes, ^ by which they w ere properly 
distinguished, have obtained in modem langnages 
so very dilTorcnt a sense, that the use of them may 
occasion somesurpnso Bntitshould be recollected, 
that the second of those appellations is only a cor- 
ruption of the Latin word, which was indiscrimi- 
nately applied to any military chief All thrsc 
provincial generals were therefore duke^ , but no 
more tlian ten among them were dignified vvitli the 
rank of counts or companions, a title of honoitr, or 
rather of fav our, which had been recently invented 
in the court of Constantine A gold belt vv as the 
ensign which distinguished the oflice of the counts 
and dukes , and besides tlicir pay, they received a 
liberal allowance suIBcient to maintain one hundred 
and ninety servants, and one hundred and fifty - 
eight horses They were strictly prohibited from 
interfering in any matter which related to the ad- 
ministration of justice or the revenue , hut the com- 
mand which they exercised ov cr the troops of their 
department, was independent of the authority of the 
magistrates About the same time that Constantine 
gave a legal sanction to the ecclesiastical order, he 
instituted in the Roman empire the nice balance ot 
the civil and the military powers The emulation, 
and sometimes the discord, which reigned hetvv cen 
two professions of opposite interests and incompati- 

k The Abbe Dubov, who lias cxaminnl with acciincy (vee Ilivt de 
la Mfinarrliie Fransnise, tom i p 41— 100 edit 1742 ) the institutieiia 
of Aiigiiatuv and of Cnustantine,ob'ienev, that if Olho bad liecn put to 
death the daj before he executed biv conspiracy, Otho would now op 
pear in bivlori ns innocent as Corbulo 

1 Zovimiiv f II p 110 Before the end of the reign of Constantins 
iiic mtTffisln muitun vrerc already iiicrei^ed to four See Valerius ad 
Amninii 1 xvi c 7 

ml houtih the militir^ counts and dukes nre frequent!} mentioned, 
wtii in liistorv and tlie codes tve niu^t inre recourse to thcNolitia 
for the exact knowledge of their number and stations For the in<li 
tution rank privile^e^ 6cc of the counts in general, see Cod Theod 
I VI tit xii«— XX With the Commentary of Godefro} 
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ble manners, as p^oductl^ e of beneficial and of 
pernicious consequences It u as seldom to be ex- 
pected that the general and the civil go\ ernor of a 
province should either conspire for tlie disturbance, 
or should unite for the serMce, of their couiilo 
■\Vhilc the one delajed to offer the assistances Inch 
tlie other disdained to solicit, the troops very fre- 
queutl} remained suthout orders or without sup- 
plies, tlie public safety was betrayed, and the 
defenceless subjects s ere left exposed to the furyr 
of the barbarians The dnided administration, 
which had been formed by Constantine, relaxed the 
1 igour of the state, while it secured the tranquillity 
of the monarch 


SKtinction of memory of Constantine has been 

the troopi desen edly censured for another inno- 

\ation which corrupted military discipline, and pre- 
pared the ruin of the empire The nineteen years 
shich preceded his final Mctory over Licinius, had 
been a period of licence and intestine war The 
rivals who contended for the possession of the Roman 
u orld, had withdrawn the greatest part of their forces 
from the guard of the general frontier, and the 
principal cities which formed the boundary of their 
respective dominions were filled watli soldiers, who 
considered their countrymen as their most impla- 
cable enemies After the use of these internal gam- 
sons had ceased with the cml war, the conqueror 
wanted cither wisdom or firmness to revive the se- 
vere discipline of Diocletian, and to suppress a 
fatal indulgence, which habit had endeared and 
almost confirmed to the military order From the 
reign of Constantine a popular and cv cn legal dis- 
tinction w as admitted between the Palatines " and 
the Boidners, the tionps of the court, as they were 
improperly styled, and the troops of the frontier 
The former, elevated by the superiority of their pay 
and piivilcgcs, were permitted, except in the ex- 
traordinary emergencies of war, to occupy their 
tranquil stations in the heart of the provinces The 
most flourishing cities w ere oppressed by the in- 
tolerable weight of quarters The soldiers insensibly 
forgot the virtues of their profession, and contracted 
only the vices of civil life They were either de- 
graded by the industry of mechanic trades, or ener- 
vated by the luxury of baths and theatres They 
soon became careless of their martial e verciscs, cu- 
rious in their diet and apparel , and while they 
inspired terror to the subjects of the empire, they 
trembled at the hostile approach of the barbarians ” 
The chain of fortifications which Diocletian and his 
colleagues had extended along the banks of the great 
riv ers, was no longer maintained with the same care, 
or defended with the same v igilancc The numbers 
which still remained under the name of the troops 
of the frontier, might be sufficient for the ordinary 


aZosimiis I n p IH Tlie distinction between tlie tvo rhsscso 

Homan tiwps is lerj ihrkls expressed in the historians, the laws, ani 
the NMitn Consult however the copious paraiitlon or abstract, 
whirii has drawn up of the seventh liook, de Re Militan, oi 

the Theodosian Code, 1 vii tit i lejf 18 I viii tit i lets 10 
o Ferox crat in suos miles et rapax vnaiiis icvn in hosteset frictns 
Ammian I xxii c 4 He obseri es that they Joied downy beds iiii 
hoiis^ of marble and that their cups were tieai ler than tiicir sn ords 
nCod Theod 1 tii tit i le^ 1 tit xii lej, 1 bee Howells Hist 


defence But their spirit was degraded by the hu- 
miliating reflection, that t/iey who were exposed to 
the hardships and dangers of a perpetual warfares 
were rewarded only with about tw o-thirds of the pay 
and emoluments which were lavished on the troops 
of the court Even the bands or legions that were 
raised the nearest to the level of those unworthy fa- 
vourites, were in some measure disgraced by the 
title of honour which they were allowed to assume 
It was in vain that Constantine repeated the most 
dreadful menaces of fire and sword against the 
Borderers who should dare to desert their colours, 
to connive at the inroads of the barbarians, or to 
participate in the spoil p The mischiefs which flow 
from injudicious counsels are seldom removed by 
the application of partial seventies and though 
succeeding princes laboured to restore the strength 
and numbers of the frontiei garnsons, the empire, 
till the last moment of its dissolution, continued to 
languish under the mortal w ound which had been so 
rashly or so weakly inflicted by the hand of Con- 
stantine 

The same timid policy, of dividing ncauctionofthe 
whatev er is united, of reducing what- legions 
ever is eminent, of dreading every active power, and 
of expecting that the most feeble w ill prov e the most 
obedient, seems to pervade the institutions of several 
princes, and particularly those of Constantine The 
martial pndc of the legions, whose victonons camps 
had so often been the scene of rebellion, was nou- 
rished by the memory of their past exploits, and the 
consciousness of tlicir actual strength As long as 
they maintained their ancient establishment of six 
thousand men, they subsisted, under the leign of 
Diocletian, each of them singly, a visible and im- 
portant object in the military history of the Roman 
empire A few years afterwards, these gigantic 
bodies w ere shrunk to a very diminutive size , and 
when seven legions, with some auxiliaries, defended 
the city of Amida against the Persians, the total 
garrison, with the inhabitants of both sexes, and the 
peasants of the deserted country, did not exceed the 
number of twenty thousand persons From this 
fact, and from similar examples, there is reason to 
believe, that the constitution of the legionary troops, 
to which they partly owed their velour and discipline, 
was dissolved by Constantine , and that the bands 
of Roman infantry, which still assumed the same 
names and the same honours, consisted only of one 
thousand or fifteen hundred men * The conspiracy 
of so manj' separate detachments, each of which 
was awed by the sense of its own weakness, could 
easily be checked , and the successors of Constantine 
might indulge their love of ostentation, by issuing 
their orders to one hundred and thirty-two legions, 
inscribed on the muster-roll of Uieir numerous 

of tlie W'oria, vol ii p 19 Tint learned lintorim, who n not siiffi 
cientlj known, labours to justify Hic cliar-ictcr and policy of Constaiu 
tine 

q Ammnii 1 xix c 2. He observes (c S ) that tin despenie sallies 
of two Gvllic legions were like a handful of water thrown on a great 
coiilla.. ration 

T Paiicirohis ad Kotitiam, p 96 Memoires de I'Academie dcs In- 
scriptions, tom vxv p 491 
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armies The remainder of their troops was dis- 
tributed into several hundred cohorts of infantry, 
and squadrons of cavalry Their arms, and titles, 
and ensigns, were calculated to inspire terror, and to 
display the 1 anety of nations nlip marched under 
the imperial standard And not a vestige was left 
of that severe simplicity, which, in the ages pf free- 
dom and victory, had distinguished the line of battle 
of a Homan army from the confused host of an 
Asiatic monarch * A more particular enumeration, 
drawn from the NoMta, might exercise the diligence 
of an antiquary , hut the historian will content 
himself with observing, that the number of perma- 
nent stations or garrisons established on the frontiers 
of the empire, amounted to five hundred and eighty- 
tliree , and that, under the successors of Constan- 
tine, the complete force of the military establishment 
was computed at six hundred and forty-five thou- 
sand soldiers ‘ An efibrt so prodigious surpassed 
the wants of a more ancient, and the faculties of a 
later, period 

Difficulty of In the various states of society, ar- 
levies gjg recruited from very diflcrcnt 

motives Barbanans are urged'by the love of war, 
the citizens of a free republic may be prompted by 
a principle of duty , the subjects, or at least the 
nobles, of a monarchy, are animated by a sentiment 
of honour , but the timid and luxunous inhabitants 
of a declining empire must be allured into the 
service by the hopes of profit, or compelled by the 
dread of punishment The resources of the Roman 
treasury were exhausted by the increase of pay, by 
the repetition of donatives, and by the invention of 
new emoluments and indulgences, which, in the 
opinion of the provincial jouth, might compensate 
the hardships and, dangers of a military life Yet, 
although the stature was lowered," although slaves, 
at least by a tacit connivance, were indiscriminately 
received into the ranks, the insurmountable difli- 
culty of procuring a regular and adequate supply 
of volunteers, obliged the emperors to adopt more 
cflcctual and coercive methods The lands bestow- 
ed on the veterans, as the free reward of their 
valour w ere henceforward granted under a condi- 
tion, which contains the first rudiments of the feudal 
tenures , that their sons, who succeeded to the in- 
heritance, should dev ote themselves to the profession 
of arms, as soon as they attained the age of man- 
hood, and their cowardly refusal was punished bj 


the loss of honour, of fortune, or even of life * But 
as the annual growth of the sons of the veterans 
bore a very small proportion to the demands of tlic 
service, levies of men were frequently required from 
the provinces, and every propnetor was obliged 
either to take up arms, or to procure a substitute, or 
to purchase Ins exemption by the payment of a 
heavy fine The sum of forty-two pieces of gold, 
to which it w as reduced, ascertains the exorbitant 
price of volunteers, and the reluctance with which 
the government admitted of this alterndtive ^ Such 
was the horror for the profession of a soldier, which 
had alTcctcd the minds of the degenerate Romans, 
that many of the youth of Italy, and the provinces, 
chose to cut off tlie fingers of their right hand to< 
escape from being pressed into the service, and 
this strange expedient was so commonly practised, 
as to deserve the severe animadversion of the laws,* 
and a peculiar name in the Latin language " 

The introduction of barbanans into inerea^corbirin. 
the Roman armies became every day 
more univ crsal, more necessary, and more fatal The 
most daring of the Sej thians, of the Goths, and of 
the Germans, who delighted in war, and who found 
it more profitable to defend than to ravage the pro- 
vinces, were enrolled, not only in the auxilianes of 
their rcspectiv e nations, but in the legions them- 
selves, and among the most distinguished of the 
Palatine troops As they freely mingled with the 
subjects of tlic empire, they gradually learned to 
despise their manners, and to imitate their arts 
They abjured the implicit reverence which the pride 
of Rome had exacted from their ignorance, while 
they acquired the knowledge and possession of 
those advantages by which alone she supported her 
declining greatness The barbanan soldiers, who 
displajed any military talents, were advanced, 
without exception to the most important com- 
mands , and the names of the tribunes, of the counts 
and dukes, and of the generals themselves, betray 
a foreign origin, which they no longer condescended 
to disguise They were often intrusted with the 
conduct of a war against their countrymen , and 
though most of them preferred the ties of allegiance 
to those of blood, they did not always avoid the 
guilt, or at least the suspicion, of holding a treason- 
able correspondence with the enemy, of inviting his 
invasion, or of sparing bis retreat The camps and 
the palace of the son of Constantine were governed 


• Romnni aci» unius prope forms cratet liommum et armoruen ge 
Here — Re^n icies vana m i^is multis gentibiis di<9tmililiidine armorum 
*mxilioriiinr]iie erat T I iv 1 xxx\ii c 39 40 Flammiu^, even be. 
fore thi« e^ent bad comjiarett the army of Antincbus to *i enpper in 
u'bteb the flesh of one vitc animal vfta dnrrsified by the akiU of the 
cook^ Sec the life of Fiaminiita m Plutarch 
t Airithiis 1 V p 157 edit. Louvre. 

u Valeutmnn (Cod Tlieodn* I vii tit xiit leg 3) fixes the 
standird at fi\c feet seven inchest about five feet four inches and *i 
half English measure U had formerly been flic feet ten inches, 
lud in the best corps six Roman feet Sed tunc erat amplior mul 
litiido et plures sequebaiitur miiitiam armatam Vegetius de Re IVIi 
hUri 1 1 C.6 


X See the too titles IDcVetennis and DePilii^Teteranorum inthi 
Mveuth book of ttie 1 licudo^ian Code The a^e at which their military 
wvice was reqvured, > nned from twenty five to sixteen If the sons oi 
the veterans appeared with a horse, thej had a right to serve in tlw 
cavai^ ip® horses gate them some valuable privileges 

**** 1*0 f According to the historian So 
craies, (see Godefro^ ad loc ) llie same emperor Yalens sometimes re 


aiured eight) pieces of gold for ^ recruit In the following law it is 
fainti) expressed) that slaves shall not be admitted inter oiitimas lec 
tissiniorum militum turmas 

X Tlie penon and property of a Romm htiight who liad muliHted 
hw two sons were sold at public auction hj order of Augustus 
(Siielon in August c 27 ) The moderation of thil artful usurper 
pro>r% thit this example of seierit) was justified h) the spirit of the 
times Ammianiis makes a distinction between the tflemmale llahai** 
and ihe hardy Gauls (I xv c 12.) ^ttonlj fifteen jearsafferwardx 
\alentiatan in a law addrrs^d to the prtcfect of Gaul is oblised 
to enact that the«e cowardly de<erters shall be burnt ali>e (Cod 
Tneod I vii lit xm Ie„ 6; Thur numbers in Tlljricum were so 
considerahle, that the province complained of a scarcity of recruits 
(In IP-, 10) 

a They were called Jifurci HTurcxdta is found in Plautus and 
Testiiv to denote a lazj andcowardlj ptr«ou, who accordin., to Arno 
bins and Augustin, was under the immediate protection of the gndde<s 
Murcia From this particular instance of cowardice murenre is iw 
as synonymous to ffiHti/are by the writers of the middle Latimty See 
I maenbrosm^ and Valesius au Ammian Marcellin 1 xv c 12. 
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by the powerful faetion of the Franks, who preserved 
the striote'st conneMon witli caeh other, and with 
their coiintrj, and who resented every personal 
affront as a national jndignity »■ When the tyrant 
Caligula was suspected of an intention to invest a 
lery extraordinary candidate with the consular 
robes, the sacrilegious profanation would have 
scarcely excited less astonishment, if, instead of a 
horse, the noblest rhicftain of Germany or Biitain 
had been the object of his choice The revolution 
of three centuries had produced so remarkable a 
change in the prejudices of the people, that, with 
the public approbation, Constantine showed his 
successors the example of bestowing the honours of 
the consulship on the barbarians, who, by their 
merit and seriices, had deserved to be ranked 
among the first of the Romans " But as these hardy 
veterans, who bad been educated in the ignorance 
or contempt of the laws, were incapable of exer- 
cising any ci\il offices, the powers of the human 
mind were contracted by the irreconcilable sepa- 
ration of talents as well as of professions The 
accomplished citizens of the Greek and Roman 
republics, whose characters could adapt themselves 
to the bar, the senate, the camp, or the schools, had 
learned to write, to speak, and to act, with the same 
spirit, and with equal abilities 
So«D rv Besides the magistrates and 

of the p-ihcc. generals, who at a distance from the 
court diffused their delegated authority over (he 
proiinces and armies, the emperor conferred the 
rank of Illustt loiu on seven of his more immediate 
servants, to whose fidelity he intrusted his safetj , 
or his counsels, or his treasures 1 The private 
apartments of the palace n ere governed by a favour- 
ite eunuch, who, in the language of that age, was 

ThechaTnberl..n pio^positus Or prefect of 

the sacred bed-chamber His duty 
was to attend the emperor in his hours of state, or 
in those of amusement, and to perform about his 
person all those menial services, which can only de- 
rive their splendour from the influence of royalty 
Under a prince who deserved to reign, the great 
( hamberlain (for such we may call him) was an 
useful and humble domestic , but an artful domestic, 
wfio improves every occasion of unguarded con- 
fidcncc, will insensibly acquire over a feeble mind 
that ascendant which harsh u isdom and uncomply- 
ing virtue can seldom obtain The degenerate 
grandsons of Theodosius, who were invisible to 
their subjects, and contemptible to ihcir enemies, 
exalted the prefects of their bed-chamber above the 
heads of all the ministcis of the palace and even 


his deputy, the first of the splendid tram of slaves 
who waited in the presence, was thought worthy to 
rank before the j espectable proconsuls of Greece or 
Asia The jurisdiction of the chamberlain was ac- 
knowledged by the counts, or superintendents, who 
regulated the two important provinces, of the mag- 
nificence of the wardrobe, and of the luxury of the 
‘ imperial table ® 2 The principal administration of 
public affairs was committed to the diligence and 
abilities of the mastir of the f 

He was the supreme magistrate of the offices 
palace, inspected the discipline of the civil and 
milltaiy^c/iooJr, and received appeals from all parts 
of the empire , in the causes which related to that 
numerous army of privileged persons, who, as the 
servants of the court, had obtained, for themselves 
and families, a right to decline the authority of the 
ordinary judges The correspondence between the 
pnnee and his subjects was managed by the four 
senma, or offices of this minister of state The first 
was appropriated to memorials, the second to 
epistles, the third to petitions, and the fourth to 
papers and orders of a miscellaneous kind Each 
of these was directed by an inferior mastei of re- 
spectable dignity, and the whole business was des- 
patched by an hundred and forty-eight secretaries, 
chosen for the most part from the profession of the 
law, on account of the vancty of abstracts of re- 
ports and references nhich frequently occurred in 
the exercise of their seieral functions From a 
condescension which in former ages would have 
been esteemed unworthy of the Roman majesty, a 
particular secretaiy was allowed for the Greek lan- 
guage, and interpreters were appointed to receive 
the ambassadors of the barbarians but the depart- 
ment of foreign affairs, which constitutes so essen- 
tial a part of modern policy, seldom diverted the 
attention of the master of the offices His mind was 
more seriously engaged by the general diiection of 
the posts and arsenals of the empire There were 
thirty-tour itics, fifteen in the east, and nineteen in 
tbe west, in which regular companies of workmen 
were perpetually employed in fabricating defensive 
armour, oltcnsive weapons of all sorts, and military 
engines, which were deposited in the arsenals, and 
occasionally delivered for the service of the 
troops 3 In the course of nine centuries, the 
I office of guastm had experienced a 

, , , T The qutestors 

( very singular revolution In the in- 
fancy of Rome, two inferior magistrates were an- 
nually elected by the people, to relieve the consuls 
from the invidious management of the public trea- 
sure , ® a similar assistant was granted to every pro- 


b Milyichus— adliibilis Francis quorum eii tempe^tate in palalio 
multitiido florebat, ercctius jam Inquebalur tumultuabaturque Am 
mnn I xi c S ‘ 


e liarbaroa umiiiiim primus, ad usque fd*.ccs auxent ct tnbcw coi 
sulare^ Ammnii 1 xx t 10 Eu;wbius, (in Vit Constantin I u 
7 ) and Aurelius Victor seem to confirm the truth of this assertion . y 
inthethirtj two consular fasti of the rcipii of Const intine Icanii 
discmer the name of a single barbarian I should therefore interpr 
the liberality of that prince, as relalne to the ornaments, rather thi 
to tlie oflicc, of the consulship 
d Cod Theod 1 si tit 8 

e By a sery singular metaphor, boirmred from the military ch 
meter of the first emperors, the steward of their household was styli 


the count of their camp (comes castrensis ) Cassiodoriiis very sc 
rionsly represents to him that his on n fame, and that of the empire, 
must ilcpeiid on the opinion nhicli foreign ambassadois mayconcene 
of the plenty and magnificence of the royal table (Variar 1 \i 
cpistol 0) 

f Gnlherius (de Officiis Domfts Aii„ustic, 1 ii c 20 1 iii ) has very 
accurately expi lined the functions of the master of the uflices and tbe 
constitution of his subordinate scnnia But he sandy attempts, on 
the most doubtful authority to deduce from the time of the Antouincs, 
or cstn of Nero, the origin of a magistrate who cannot be found in ins. 
tory before the rei„n of Constantine 

IT Tacitus (Annal xi 22.) says, that the first quipstors were elected 
by the people, sixty four years after the foundation of the republic. 
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con<;u 1 ,nnd to c\ cry pnrtor, wLo c\crciscd a military 
or proMnrinl command, iMtli the extent of con- 
quest, the in o qmestors ere gradually multiplied 
to the number of four, of eight, of tw entj , and, for a 
short tune, perhaps, of fortj and the noblest 
citi/ens ambitiousl} solicited an office mIulIi gave 
them a scat in the senate, and a just hope of obtain- 
ing the honours of the republic Whilst Augustus 
4 ifrct.tcd to maiTitain the freedom of election, he 
consented to accept the annual privilege of recom- 
mending, or rather indeed of nominating, a certain 
proportion of candidates , and it vv as his custom to 
select one of these distinguished )ouths,to read his 
orations or epistles in the assemblies of the senate i 
The practice of Augustus was imitated by succeed- 
ing princes , the occasional commission was esta- 
blished as a permanent oflicc, and the favoured 
qiiicstor, assuming a new and more illustrious 
character, alone survived the suppression of Ins 
ancient and useless colleagues As the orations, 
which he composed in the name of the emperor,' 
acquired the force, and at length the form, of abso- 
lute edicts, he was considered as the representative 
of the legislative power, the oracle of the council, 
and the original source of the civil jurisprudence 
He was sometimes invited to take his scat in the 
supreme judicature of the imperial consistory, with 
the prmtorian pracfccls, and the master of the offices , 
and he was frequently requested to resolve the 
doubts of inferior judges but as he was not oppress- 
ed with avanetj of subordinate business. Ins leisure 
and talents were cmplojcd to cultivate that digni- 
fied style of eloquence, 11111011, in the corruption of 
taste and language, still preserv cs the majestj of the 
Homan laws " In some respects, the office of the 
imperial qu,cstor may be compared with that of a 
modern chancellor , but the use of a great seal, 
which seems to have been adopted bj the illiterate 
barbarians, was never introduced to attest the pub- 
Thr Iitibltc trea. I'c arts of the cinpcrors 4 The cx- 
‘'"vr traordinarj title of count of the sac} ed 
Jarr/csscf, was bestowed on the treasurer-general of 
the rev enue, w ith the intention perhaps of inculcat- 
ing, that evciy pajniciit flowed from the voluntarj 
bountj of the monarch To conceive the almost 
infinite detail of the annual and daily expense of 
the civil and military administration in every part 


of a great empire, would exceed the powers of the 
most vigorous imagination The actual account 
employed several hundred persons, distributed into 
eleven different ollices, which were artfiillj contriv- 
ed to examine and control their respective opera- 
tions Tlie multitude of these agents had a natural 
tendency to increase , and it was more than once 
thought expedient to dismiss to then native homes 
the useless supernumeraries, who, deserting their 
honest labours, Ind pressed vv itli too much eager- 
ness into the lucrative profession of the finances " 
Twentj-ninc provincial receivers, of whom eighteen 
were honoured with the title of count, correspond- 
ed with the treasurer, and he extended Ins jurisdic- 
tion over the mines from whence the precious metals 
were extiacted, over the mints, in ^vlnch thev were 
converted into the current coin, and over the public 
treasuries of the most important cities, where thej 
were deposited for the service of the state The 
foreign trade of the empire was regulated by tins 
minister, who directed likewise all the linen and 
woollen manufactures, in which the successive 
operations of spinning, weaving, and dyeing were 
executed, chiefly by women of a servile condition, 
for the use of the palare and armj Twentj-six of 
these institutions arc enumerated in the west, where 
the arts had been more recently introduced, and a 
still larger proportion may be allowed for the indus- 
trious provinces of the east « 6 Be- ^hc priv«tc irca 
sides the public revenue, which an 
absolute monai eh might levy and expend according 
to his pleasure, the emperors, in the capacity of 
opulent citizens, possessed a vciy extensive pro- 
perty, which was administered by the count, or 
treasurer, of the pt ivate estate Some part had per- 
haps been the ancient demesnes of kings and re- 
publics , some accessions might be derived from the 
families which were successively invested with the 
purple , but the most considerable portion flowed 
from the impure source of i onfiscations and for- 
feitures The imperial estates were scattered 
through the prov inces, from Mauritania to Britain , 
but the rich and fertile soil of Cappadocia tempted 
the monarch to acquire in that country his fairest 
possessions,!* and cithci Constantine or Ins succes- 
sors embraced the occasion of justifjing avarice by 
religious zeal They suppressed the rich temple of 


but lie It nropiliinn, tliittlic) h-id, Ion;; before tbat period been an 
iiinlh appoiiited bj the cniistiK mil even bj the kings Jlul tins oU. 
sciirr point nf-intiniiil} it ciinletted l,j other writers 
h Tsciliit (Viiiiil :ti 21) seemt to rontider twent, as the lii„liett 
ninnber of ipia tto t and tlinn (I xliii p Wd ) intininlct that iftlic 
dictator Citir oner created f irl v, U wat oiih to facililatr the paj ment 
of an iinniriitc d< bl of gratilnde V et the anzmentation winch lie made 

of prrtort sub i»tcd umt-r the siiceecdiiu reignt. 

1 Siielon in Aiigntt c Co and Torrent ad loc Dion Cat p 
V Kie jniitli and Ine’cprririicc of tlie rpitwlort, wlin riilercd on 
llm iin|ioclant olTirr in ibeir twenta fiaii aear (Dipt Dxciirt ad 
rant I 111 D ) niga^ol Aiisuttns to remove them from the manasr 
Went of the trra iirj and llinii„h the} were rrttnrcd bv Clauditit, 
they t*em lo have been finall) I'ltmittnl by Nero (TaciU Aiinal •van 
^ '!iieton III Aug r 3 > in Claud e 21 Dion p One 'Kil See 
I nil I (iniol X SO el alibi ) In the provinces of the imperial dial 
sioi tilt |il,rr of the on loiort teat more abU supplied bt the pro 
-IP*'" V Tacit in Vil Agricnl c 15) or as 


.r* y,i,n p 7,17 Tacit in Vil Agricol c 15) dr as 
cttlionalfT (llitl Ati„iit| p 130) Unt 
•?ti ,T ’'inr« of (lie seaiate w mat ttill disfoter a tenet of ninctlars 
•i.i 1 '* rue Aobininnt the f,i«criptlnnt of CriKcr, 

* >1 *i’ '. "'y ^w’l'o fact In tlie Angurtaii llitlorr p 

J I tjtn lilplan we may learn, (Pandect I I til 13.) that undir 


the government of t)ic )ioute of Set ernt, tlieir proa men) admiinttra 
lion avat abolia)icil and in the tnbtcquent troublet, the annual or tried 
nnl rieciions of qun.5lora mutt hate naturally ccateil 
I Ciiiii patris nomine et epittolas ipse dietarct, et edicta conseriberet, 
oralionesqiii in senatii recitarct, ctiam qiiTttorit vice Suclon in Til 
e 0 Tliconice inutl hate acquired new di,.nity winch avat oecatioii 
ally executed by the heir apparent of the cniplrt Tmiao ,iitrii‘led 
Hie same rare to Hadrian hit qutttlor and coutm See llodwell Pm. 
Iiction Caiiibdrii x xi p 302— 391 

•n — — Ttrrit edicla datiirus 

Siipphcibut retpotuta — Oraeula rcgis 
Eloqino crcverc Uio nee di„nius unqnam 
nlnjeslasmeminit «cse Romaiia lociilain 
Oandian in Contul^ Mall Theodor 33 See likcwitc Symmacliiis 
(Cpi^l ill) and Castiuilnriiit (V ariar a i a ) 

» Cod 1 licod 1 VI til. 30 Cod Jiittinian I xli lit 21 
"•'"rl, ‘! 5 l’''i'tinents of the two counit of the ircaaiirv, tlie catlcrn 
rartoftlic AnlUm happins tolie very dcfictive It may iMsoh-craed 
tint we bad a treasury chetl in London ami a gyntceum or minofae- 
tiirr at W iiielietter Hut Britain avat not thought worthy either of a 
mint or ofan artcnal Gaul alone lio$tc«scd three of the funner, and 
eight of Hie latter 

p Cod Tlicoil 1 rl tit XXX leg 2. and Gudefroy ad loc. 
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Comnna, where the high priest of the goddess of 
war supported the dignity of a sovereign prince, 
and they applied to their pn^ate use the consecrat- 
ed lands, winch w ere inhabited by six thousand 
subjects or sla\es of the deity and her ministers'' 
But tliese were not the valuable inhabitants the 
plains that stretch from the foot of mount Argams 
to the hanks of the Sarus, bred a generous race of 
horses, renowned above all others in the ancient 
world for their majestic shape and incomparable 
swiftness These sacred animals, destined for the 
serMcc of the palace and the imperial games, were 
protected by the law s from the profanation of a v ul- 
gar master' The demesnes of Cappadocia were 
important enough to require the inspection of a 
count,* officers of an inferior rank were stationed 
in the other parts of the empire , and the deputies 
of the pri\atc, as well as those of the public, trea- 
surer, were maintained in the exercise of their in- 
dependent functions, and encouraged to control the 
authontj of the provincial magistrates ' C, 7 The 
The count-! of iiiL clioscn bands of cavalry and infantry', 
domestics whicli guarded the person of the em- 
peror, were under the immediate command of the 
ttvo counts of the domestics The whole number 
consisted of three thousand five hundred men, 
diMded into seven schools, or troops, of five hundred 
each, and in the east, this honourable service was 
almost entirely appropnated to the Armenians 
■Wheneicr, on public ceremonies, they were drawn 
up in the courts and porticoes of the palace, their 
lofty stature, silent order, and splendid arms of 
sihcr and gold, displayed a martial pomp, not un- 
worthy of the Roman majesty " From the scien 
schools two companies of horse and foot w'cre 
selected, of the pi otectoi s, w hose advantageous sta- 
tion was the hope and reward of the most dcseriing 
soldiers They mounted guard in the interior apart- 
ments, and were occasionally despatched into the 
proMnees, to execute with celerity and vigour the 
orders of their master * The counts of the domestics 
had succeeded to the office of the praetorian pim- 
fects, like the prafccts, they aspired from the 
service of the palace to the command of armies 
Agents or official The perpetual intercourse between 
'P"-'' the court and the provinces was fa- 
cilitated by the construction of roads and the in- 
stitution of posts But these beneficial establish- 
ments w ere accidentally connected w itli a pernicious 
and intolerable abuse Tw'o or three hundred 
agents or messengers were employed, under the 


q StraboD Geo^apli I xn p SOS The other temple of Cnmam ii 
Pontiis, rra a TOlonj from that of Cappadocia, I xii vt fSla Th 
president BesBr„,^(.ec hi, Salmte tom i. p 211 co^.eemes tlia 
the deityadored m hotli Cnniaiiasna!! Belli, the Venus of the cast ‘th 
^'fle'ent being indeed from the goddes 

1 Thcod I X tit ti de Grcge Bonimico Godefrov Ins col 

lertcd o'crj circumsiaiicc of antiqnifj relitiie to tlie Caimadociii 
horses One of the finest breeds the I’almatian, eras the forfeiture of : 
rebel who e estate hj about sixteen miles from Tjaiia; nmr the crea 
road between Consfmtiiiople and Antiorli ^ ® 

• Justinian (Novell 30) subjected the province of the count o 
Cappadocia to the immediate nulhority of the favourite euonrr wh 
presided over the sacred bed chamber * woiinte eunuch, vvh 

t Cod Theod 1 v i tit xxx leg 4, &c 


|jnnsdiction of the master of the offices, to an- 
nounce the names of the annual consuls, and the 
I edicts or victories of the emperors They insensi- 
j bly assumed the license of reporting whatever 
I they could observe of the conduct either of magis- 
trates or of private citizens , and w ere soon con- 
sidered as the eyes of the monarch,^ and the scourge 
of the people Under the warm infiuence of a 
feeble reign, they multiplied to the incredible 
number of ten thousand, disdained the mild tliougli 
ficqnent admonitions of the laws, and exercised in 
the profitable management of the posts a rapacious 
and insblent oppression These official spies, who 
regularly corresponded with the palace, w'ere en- 
couraged, by favour and reward, anxiously to 
watch the progress of every treasonable design, 
from the faint and latent symptoms of disaifection, 
to the actual preparation of an open revolt Their 
careless or criminal violation of truth and justice 
was covered by the consecrated mask of zeal , and 
they might securely aim their poisoned arrows at 
the breast cither of the guilty or the innocent, who 
bad provoked their resentment, or refused to pur- 
chase their silence A faithful subject, of Syna 
perhaps, or of Britain, was exposed to the danger, 
or at least to the dread, of being dragged in chains 
to the court of Milan or Constantinople, to defend 
his life and fortune against the malicious charge 
of these pnnlegcd infoimers The ordinary ad- 
ministration was conducted by those methods which 
extreme ncrcssity can alone palliate , and the de- 
fects of evidence were diligently supplied by the 
use of torture * 

The deceitful and dangerous experi- 

° ^ *, Use of torture. 

ment ol the criminal queestwn, as it is 
emphatically styled, was admitted, rather than ap- 
proved, in the jurisprudence of the Romans They 
applied this sanguinary mode of examination only 
to servile bodies, whose sufi'erings were seldom 
weighed by those haughty republicans in the scale 
of justice or humanity , but they would never con- 
sent to violate the sacred person of a citizen, till 
they possessed the clearest evidence of his guilt “ 
The annals of tyranny', from the reign of Tibenus 
to that of Bomitian, circumstantially relate the ex- 
ecutions of many innocent victims , but, as long 
as the faintest remembrance was kept alive of the 
national freedom and honour, the last hours of a 
Roman were secure from the danger of ignominious 
torture'' The conduct of the provincial magis- 
trates was not, how ev er, regulated by the practice 

I 111 157 — 170 P 4I9| 420 of the Appendix Hist Bjzantin Iloin 
177 

X Animimiis MirccIIinns who served so imny yeir«, obtained onlj 
the rink of a protector The first ten amoiij^ these hunoutable soldicA 
were Uforisstmt 

yXenoplion Cvrnp*cd 1 viii Brisson de Ilcpno Pcrsico, 1 i No 100 
p 20-1 The emperors adopted with pleasure this Persian metaplior 

I Tor the ^i/enlea in Jfefius, see Aniraiaii I xv c 3 I xvi c 5 I 
xxii c 7 vvilh the curious annotations of \ale<iiis Cod Theod 1 vi 

tit xxvii xxviii XXIX Amoni; the passascs collected III the Commen. 

tarj ofCndefroj the roost remarkable is one fiom Libanius in his 
dis« nurse rniictrliin„ the death of Julian 

a The Pamlects(l xlviii tit xviii ) contain tl e sentiments of the 
most celebrated civ ilians on the subject of torture They strictly con 
fine it to slaves, and Ulpian himself is ready to acknowledce, thiit 
Res cst fragilis, et periculosa, et qiiie Teritatem fallat 

b In the conspiracy of Fisoasainst Nero,Epicharis(liberlitiainnher) 
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of the city, or the strict maxims of the civilians 
The} found tlie use of torture established not only 
among the slaves of oriental despotism, hut among 
the Macedonians, who obejed a limited monarch, 
among the Rhodians, who flourished by the liberty 
of commerce , and even among the sage Athenians, 
who had asserted and adorned the dignity of liuman 
kind” The acquiescence of the provincials en- 
couraged their governors to acquire, or perhaps to 
usurp, a discretionary power of employing the rack, 
to extort from vagrants or plebeian criminals the 
confession of tlicir guilt, till thej insensibly pro- 
ceeded to confound the distinction of rank, and to 
disregard the privileges of Roman citivens The 
apprehensions of the subjects urged them to solicit, 
and the interest of the sovereign engaged him to 
grant, a variety of special exemptions, which tacitly 
allowed, and even authonved, the general use of 
torture They protected all persons of illustrious 
or honourable rank, bishops and their prcshjtcrs, 
professors of the liberal arts, soldiers and their 
families, municipal oflicers, and their postentj to 
the third generation, and all children under the age 
of puberty * But a fatal maxim w as introduced 
into the new jurisprudence of the empire, that in 
the case of treason, which included every offence 
that the snhtilty of lawjers could derive from an 
hoitiU intention towards the prince or republic,* 
all privileges were suspended, and all conditions 
vv ere reduced to the same ignominious lev cl As 
the safety of the emperor was avowedlj preferred 
to every consideration of justice or humanitj, the 
dignity of age, and the tenderness of j outh, were 
alike exposed to the most cruel tortures , and the 
terrors of a malicious information, which might 
select them as the accomplices, or oven as the wit- 
nesses, perhaps, of an imaginarj crime, perpetually 
hung over the heads of the principal citizens of the 
Roman world ^ 

^ These evils, however terrible thev 

Finances - , 

may appear, were confined to the 
smaller number of Roman subjects, whose dan- 
gerous situation was in some degree coinpensated 
by the enjoyment of those advantages, either of 
nature or of fortune, which exposed them to the 
jealous} of the monarch The obscure millions of 
a great empire have much less to dread from the 
cruelty than from the avance of their masters, and 
their humble happiness is principally affected by 
the grievance of excessive taxes, which gently 
pressing on the wealthy, descend with accelerated 

«as tlic uni) iiFiTon tortiired the rest erere titlaclt (ormeiilis It 
'nonlA be stijierBumis tn add a 'irenher, and it 'vronid be difficult to find 
a stmiiger eximplc ‘Ibcil Annal xi 57 

e Dicenduni de Institntis Alheiiieiisiiiin, lUindioriim, dortroi 
nioriim linminnin npud quns etiam (id quod acerbissmiuin cst) liberi 
cnesqiie torqiicnttir Cicero Partit Oral c 34 We maj learn from 
the trial of Philotas the practice of the Macedonians (Dicuor Siiul I 
till p 6114 Q Cnrt 1 ri c II ) 

d Hcineccins (Element Jar Ciiil part mi p Si) lias collected 
the« e\emptians intnnne vieir 

e This derniition of the ia,,e Ulpian (Pandect. 1 xlviii tit n) seems 
to haie been adapted to the court of Caracalla, rather than in that of 
Alexander Sei eriis. See the Codes of Theodosius and J ustinian ad las' 
«ruham mmcstitis 

r Arcliadius Cliansiiis w the oldest lawyer quoted in the Pandects to 
the iiniiersal practice of torture in all cases of treason but this 
- of tjrannj, which is admitted by Ammiauus (I xix c 12.) 
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weight on the meaner and more indigent classes of 
society An ingenious philosophers has calculated 
the universal measure of the public impositions by 
tlie degrees of freedom and servitude , and ventures 
to assert, that, according to an invariable law of 
nature, it must alway s increase w ith the former, and 
diminish in a just proportion to the latter But 
tins reflection, which would tend to alleviate the 
miseries of despotism, is contradicted at least by 
the history of the Roman empire, which accuses 
the same princes of despoiling the senate of its au- 
thority, and the provinces of their wealth With- 
out abolishing all the various customs and duties 
oil merchandizes, which arc imperceptibly dis- 
charged by the apparent choice of the purchaser, 
the policy of Constantine and Ins successors pre- 
ferred a simple and direct mode of taxation, more 
congenial to the spirit of an arbitrary governments 

The name and use of the inrfictionr,* Tbcpeiicraitn 
winch serve to ascertain the chrono- •‘“U: '"^I'Uon 
logy of the middle ages, were derived from the 
regular practice of the Roman tributes '' The em- 
peror siibsciibcd with Ins own hand, and in purple 
ink, the solemn edict, or indiction, which was fixed 
up in the principal city of each diocese, during two 
months previous to the first day of September 
And, by a very easy connection of ideas, the word 
indiction w as transferred to the iiicasurc of tribute 
which it presenbed, and to the annual term which 
it allowed for the payment Tins general estimate 
of the supplies was proportioned to the real and 
imaginary wants of the slate, hut as often as the 
expense exceeded the revenue, or the revenue fell 
short of the computation, an additional tax, under 
the name of svpci indiction, was imposed on the 
people, and the most valuable attribute of sove- 
reignty was communicated to the pra-torian pne- 
feet, who, on some occasions, were permitted to 
provide for the unforeseen and extraordinary exi- 
gences of the public service The execution ot 
these laws (which it would be tedious to pursue in 
their minute and intricate detail) consisted of two 
distinct operations , the resolv ing the general imposi- 
tion into its constituent parts, w Inch w ere assessed on 
the provinces, the cities, and the individuals of the 
Roman world, and the collecting the separate con- 
tributions of the individuals, the cities, and the pro- 
vinces, till the accumulated sums were poured into 
the imperial treasuries But as the account between 
the monarch and the subject w as perpetually open, 
and as the renew al of the demand anticipated theper- 

tvith the re^ectfol terror is enforced by several latrs of the snc> 
ce^rs of Constantine Sec Cod Theod 1 ix.tit xxxv In niajcstatn 
erimiDc omnibus teaiia est conditio 

IT Montesquieu Csprit des Loix, 1 xii c 13 

h Mr Hume vot i p 389 ) has «eeti this important trutbt 

With ^mc degree of nerplexiK 

i The cjcle of indiction^ which miy be traced as liigli as the reign 
of Constantiusq or perhaps of his father Coiistmtine, •‘till emplojco 
by the papa! court but the commencement of the >eTr his been ter) 
msonab1> nUered to the first of January See I Art de ^ erificr le* 
Dates |i XI and Dictionnaire Raison, dc h Diplomatique lorn n P 
25 two accurate treatises, winch come from the worksliop of tiie 
Benedictines. 

k The first twenty ei^lit titles of the eleienth book of the Theoda 
Sian Code are filled with the circumstantial regulitions on the itn 
iwrtant siityect of tributes but they suppose a clearer knowledge of 
ruDdamentaf pnnciptes than it is at present in our imwer to attain 
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fcctdischargcofllicprcccdingobhgation,tlieivcigljty 
machine of the finances was mo^ed by the same 
hands round the circle of its yearly revolution 
Whatc\crMns honourable or important in the ad- 
ministration of the rc^cnuc, ^^as committed to the 
'Hisdom of the pncfccts, and their provincial repre- 
sentatnes , the lucrative functions were claimed b} 
a crowd of subordinate oiTicers, some of whom 
depended on the treasurer, others on the go> ernor 
of the proMnee , and who, in the inc\ liable conflicts 
of a pcrplc\cd jurisdiction, had frequent opportu- 
nities of disputing w ith each other the spoils of the 
people The laborious oflices, w Inch could be pro- 
ductnc onlj of envy and reproach, of c\pcnsc and 
danger, were imposed on tlic Decut tons, who formed 
the corporations of the cities, and whom the sesenty 
of the imperial laws had condemned to sustain the 
burthens of civil society * The whole landed pio- 
perty of the empire (without excepting the patri- 
monial estates of the monarch) was the object of 
ordinary taxation, and ciery new purchaser con- 
tracted the obligations of the former propnetor An 
accurate census,”' or suncy , was the only equitable 
mode of asccrtaiiiiiig the proportion which cscry 
citizen should be obliged to contribute for the public 
service , and from the well-knowTi period of the 
indictions, there is reason to believe that this difli- 
cult and expensive operation was repeated at the 
regular distance of fifteen years The lands were 
measured by surveyors, who wore sent into the 
provinces , their nature, whether arable or pasture, 
or vineyards or woods, was distinctly reported , and 
an estimate was made of their common value from 
the av erage produce of fiv c y cars The numbers of 
slaves and of cattle constituted an essential part of 
the report, an oath was administered to the proprie- 
tors, which bound them to disclose the true state of 
their affairs , and their attempts to prev aricatc, or 
elude the intention of the legislator, were severely 
watched, and punished as a capital crime, which 
included the double guilt of treason and sacrilege " 
A large proportion of the tribute was paid in money , 
and of the current coin of the empire, gold alone 
could be legally accepted ® The remainder of the 
taxes, according to the proportions determined by 
the annual indiction, was furnished in a manner 
still more direct, and still more oppressive Accord- 
ing to the different nature of lands, their real pro- 
duce in the various articles of wine or oil, corn or 
barley, wood or iron, was transported by the labour 
or at the expense of the p’'ovinoials to the imperial 


!i, 1 Code , since it contains not less than one liiln 

tit X XI svithGodefroj » Commentary “ 

« Sunns facrilegiV vilcm falcc micciderit, nnt fencinm nmonin 
fetus hchetaierit, quo detliiictli.li.iii ansouni, ct mintiatim rtliS 
I>au|iertatis tnpeninm, mox delectus npilale imbibit CMtium ct bon' 
•■lilt III fitri jura miKrabunt Cod Tbeod I Xiii tit xi Im! I Al 
tlioin,li tins law IS not siiUiout itsutiidicl ol«ciinty it is however 

o The astonishment 01 Pliny would have cessed Tnin.lsRt m.... 
Natur'xxxnflv''"’®''®*"'”"' ""n wrum Hist 


magazines, from whence they were occasionally 
distributed, for the use of the court, of the army, 
and of the tw o capitals, Rome and Constantinople 
The commissioners of the revenue w'cre so frequently 
obliged to make considerable purcliases, that they 
were strictly prohibited from allowing any com- 
pensation, or from receiving in money the value of 
those supplies which were exacted in kind In the 
primitive simplicity of small communities, tins 
method may bo well adapted to collect the almost 
voluntary offerings of the people , but it is at once 
susceptible of the utmost latitude, and of the utmost 
strictness, wlucli, in a corrupt and absolute monarcliy, 
must introduce a perpetual contest between the 
power of oppression and the arts of fraud v The 
agncultnrc of the Roman provinces was insensibly 
ruined, and, in the progress of despotism, winch 
tends to disappoint its ovv n purpose, the emperors 
were obliged to derive some merit from the forgive- 
ness of debts, or the remission of tributes, winch 
their subjects were utterly incapable of paying 
According to the new division of Italy, the fertile 
and happy province of Campania, the scene of the 
early victories and of the delicious retirements of the 
citizens of Rome, extended between the sea and the 
Apcnninc from the Tyber to the Silarus Within 
sixty years after the death of Constantine, and on 
the evidence of an actual survey, an exemption was 
granted in favour of three hundred and thirty thou- 
sand English acres of desert and uncultivated land 
which amounted to ono-cighth of the whole surface 
of the province As the footsteps of the barhannns 
had not yet been seen in Italy, tlic cause of this 
amazing desolation, winch is recorded in the laws, 
can be ascribed only to the administration, of the 
Roman emperors i 
Eilbcr from design or from accident, 
the mode of assessment seemed to fomTfnrapUk! 
unite the substance of a land-tax with *"*“ 
the forms of a capitation ' The returns winch w ere 
sent of every province or district, expressed the 
number of tributary subjects, and the amount of the 
public impositions The latter of these sums was 
divided by the former , and the estimate, that such 
a province contained so many ciyntn, or heads of 
tnbutc , and that each head was rated at such a 
price, was universally received, not only in the 
popular, but even in the legal computation The 
value of a tiibutary head must have varied, ac- 
cording to many accidental, or at least fluctuating 
circumstances but some knowledge has been pre- 


r some prccnulioni wrre taVen (see Cod Tlifod 1 xi tit ii and 
Old Juvtiniin 1 X tit xxvii Icj 1—3) to rtslnin tlie magistrates 
irom the abuse of their aulhoritj , either in tlie exaction or in the pur. 
r 5^* those u ho had leariiin;; enoiiph to read tlie orations 

of Ciraro nt,ninst Verres (in de Friimcnto ) mvht instruct tlicinseU cs 
In all thcvarlriiis arts of oppression, with rcitard to the «i.i;;ht, the 
price, the quality, and the carriar,c The aiarice of an unlettered 
E®vemor irnnid supply the i{,nnnncc of prerept or preicdrnt 
s l-rP"' Thcod I XI tit xxsiii let, 2 puhlishcd the 24th of M-irch 
A Jr ‘JOS hy the emperor ffoiionns, only tiro months after the dfitli 
of hts fither Thcodosins lit speahs of S28 042 Romm ju|.epi win. 

I hue reduced to the Ciiahsh measure 1 hcjii.erum ciiiitaiiied 28 600 
square Roman feet 

» Godefroy (Cod Tticod tom vi p HO) argues smh wrieht niil 
learning on the subject of the rspit-ilion hut while he exphins the 
copaf.asa sinre or messurt of property, he too absohilelv excludes 
the uSia of a personal assessment 
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served of a very curious fact, the more important, 
since it 1 elates to one of the richest provinces of 
the Homan empire, and which now flourishes as the 
most splendid of the European kingdoms The 
rapacious ministers of Gonstantius had exhausted 
the wealth of Gaol, by exacting tw'cnty-fivc pieces 
of gold for the annual tribute of every head The 
humane policy of his successor reduced the capita- 
tion to seven pieces ‘ A moderate proportion be- 
tween these opposite extremes of extravagant 
oppression and of transient indulgence, may there- 
fore be fixed at sixteen pieces of gold, or about nine 
pounds sterling, the common standard, perhaps, of 
the impositions of Gaul < But this calculation, or 
rather indeed the facts from whence it is deduced, 
cannot fail of suggesting tw o difllcultics to a thinking 
mind, who will be at once surprised by the erjuahty, 
and by the cnoi mtty, of the capitation An attempt 
to explain them may perhaps reflect some light on 
the interesting subject of the finances of the de- 
clining empire 

I It is obvious, that, as long as the immutable 
ronstitution of human nature produces and main- 
tains so unequal a division of propertj , the most i 
numerous part of the community would be deprived 
of their subsistence, by the equal assessment of a 
tax from which the sovereign would derive a vciy 
trifling revenue Such indeed might bo the thcorj 
of the Roman capitation , but in the practice, this 
unjust equality was no longer felt, as the tribute 
was collected on the principle of a teal, not of a 
pet tonal, imposition Sev oral indigent citizens con- 
tributed to compose a single head, or share of 
taxation , while the wealthy provincial, in propor- 
tion to his fortune, alone represented several of 
those imaginary beings In a poetical request, 
addressed to one of the last and most deserving of 
the Roman princes who reigned in Gaul, Sidonius 
Apollinans personifies his tribute under the figure 
of a triple monster, the Gerjon of the Grecian 
fables, and entreats the new Hercules that he would 
most graciouslj be pleased to save his life by cut- 
ting oir three of his heads » The fortune of Sido- 
nius far exceeded the customarj wealth of a poet , 
but if he had pursued the allusion, he must have 
painted many of the Gallic nobles with the hundred 


• Quid proriientl'/uIinnuTjanlielantibus c'ctrcmi pcmiriu Gillia. 
liinc maxime chret, quod pnmitus partfs eas iiiercssiix pro capifiiui 
ampulla tributi nnniiuc viccnos quinox aiireos ropcrit flaqit-iri disce 
deiisieroacplcnostmtutn munera uiinersa coiiipleiitcs Ammian I 
KVI c 5 

‘ In the calcuhlion of anj aum of money under Coiishntine and hu 
auccessora ire need only refer to the excellent discourse of Mr Grenti 

on the Denariiix, for the proof of the fullowini; principles 1 Tint 
the ancient and modern Homin pound contxiiiiii ' SS5B crains ol 
Troy jrevht, is about one twelfth JIffhler tiran the Eiitlisfi nound 
which IS comnovd of 5760 of the rame grains 2. That the pound of 
cold which liad once been dnided into fort> el^ht aurei, was at this 
time coined into scsentj two smaller pieces of the same denomineliou 
3 l int 8veof these surci acre the legal tender for a pound of silver 
and that coiiscqiicnti) the pound of gold was exchanged for fourteen 
pounds ei-ht ounces of silver, aciording to the Romm, or about Ihir 
^ pounds according to the English vreight 4 Tint the English 
^ui^ of silver is coined into sixty two shillings From these elements 
compute the Roman pound of gold, the usual method of 

cu'mni!!” ® sterling and we may fix the 

currenej of the aureus at somewhat more than eleven shillings 
cerjones nos esse puta monstrumqiie tributum, 
llic capita ut aivam tu mill! tolle tria 

, tepuLitioii of Father Sirmond led m"e mUsfact.on 
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heads of the deadly hj dra, spreading over the face 
of the country, and devouring the substance of an 
hundred families IT The diificulty of allowing an 
annual sum of about nine pounds sterling, even for 
the average of the capitation of Gaul, may Lo 
rendered more evident by the comparison of the 
present slate of the same couiitrj, as it is now 
governed by the absolute monarch of an industrious, 
wcalthj, and alfcctionatc people The taxes of 
France cannot be magnified, cither bj fear or by 
flatterj, hejond the annual amount of eighteen 
millions sterling, which ought perhaps to be shared 
among four-and-twenty millions of inhabitants > 
Sev on millions of these, in the capacitj of fathers, 
or brothers, or husbands, maj discharge the obliga- 
tions of the remaining multitude of women and 
children , jet the equal proportion of each tnbii- 
tary subject will scarcclj rise above fifty shillings 
of our monej, instead of a proportion almost fonr 
times as considerable, which was regularly imposed 
on their Gallic ancestors The reason of this dif- 
ference may be found, not so much in the relative 
scarcity or plenty of gold and silver, ns in the dif- 
ferent state of society in ancient Gaul and in 
modern France In a country w here personal free- 
dom IS the privilege of every subject, the whole 
mass of taxes, whether they arc levied on properly 
or on consumption, may be fairly div idcd among 
the whole body of the nation But the far greater 
part of the lands of ancient Gaul, ns well as of the 
other prov inccs of the Roman w orld, vv ere cultiv ated 
by slaves, or by peasants, whose dependent con- 
dition was a less rigid servitude ^ In such a state 
the poor were maintained at the expense of the 
masters, who enjoyed the fruits of their labour, and 
as the rolls of tribute were filled only with the 
names of those citizens vvho possessed the means of 
an honourable, or at least of a decent, subsistence, 
the comparative smallness of their numbers explains 
and justifies the high rate of their capitation The 
truth of this assertion may be illustrated by the 
following example The ^dui, one of the most 
ponciful and civilized tribes or etttes of Gaul, oc- 
cupied an extent of territory, which now contains 
above five hundred thousand inhabitants, in the two 
ecclesiastical dioceses of Autun and Nevers ’ and 


Uviii I liavc found in his note (p 1 11 ) on tins rcmarknble pa«xigc 
J lit. words, suo vcl suonttn iioiniiic, betruv the perplcxilv of the com 

* Tins assertion, however formidable it mav seem, is founded on the 
original registers of births deaths md marriages colleLtcd bv public 
BUlbority xnd now deposited in the Controle General at Fans The 
annual overage of bwlhs thmiiglioot llie whole kiiigdoiii tskrn in fire 

fi”’ i 1 w inclusive) is 479 019 bovs nnd449,2l» 
® i? '*'**‘*™*' ^ li® I'fov nice of French Iliinmlt alone 

Jjirnislie SOHO births , and we are assured by an acitnl enutncnlian of 
the people, annually repeated from the jesr 1773 to the year 1776 that, 
upon on average, Ilaiiiault contains 257,097 inhabitants lly llie rules 
l,!,.ii"^ analogy we minlit infer that the ordinary proportion of aniiUdl 

80 anil that the kinpdnm of 
«^Voi?i«ni 8® persons of both sexes and of every age If 

n '**' *''' moderate proportion of I to 25 the 
^r/hoioFiill w"" *0 83 222 050 From the diligtnt re 

V ™ Rovernmeiit, (which are not unworthy of otir own 

^."r’lrtMib^ecr*” ofierlainty on 

‘ ’’ '*,* Justinian I xi tiL Ixiii 

p i-HiJifn?*!! **’" roufiilioncm debent genitnii solo propter 

e„ritmturam sub doniinio poxsessorum Augustin dc Civitale Dei, 

* 1 he aniicnt jurisdiction otf^upuslodunumJAutun in Burgundy, 
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with the probable accession of those of Cb\Ions 
and Magon,” the population would amount to eight 
hundred thousand souls In the time of Constan- 
tine, the territory of the iEdui afforded no more than 
tncntj-fisc thousand hcad^ of capitation, of nhoin 
sesen thousand were discharged by that prince 
from the intolerable weight of tribute’’ A just 
analog} would seem to countenance the opinion of 
an ingenious historian,'’ that the free and tributar} 
Citizens did not surpass the number of half a mil- 
lion, and if. in the ordinary administration of 
goscrnnient, their annual payments may be com- 
puted at about four uiillions and a half of our 
money, it would appear, that although the share of 
each indiMdual was four tunes as considci'ablc, a 
fourth part only of the modern ta\es of France was 
IcMcd on the imperial proMtice of Gaul The 
cvactions of Constantius may be calculated at 
sesen millions sterling, which were i educed to two 
millions by the humanity or the wisdom of Julian 

o,,. nation on capitation, on the 

trade and in proprietors of land, would base suf- 
fered a rich and numerous class of free 
citizens to escape With the s icw of sharing that 
species of wealth which is denied from art or la- 
bour, and which exists in money or in merchandise, 
tlio emperors imposed a distinct and personal 
tribute on the trading part of their subjects Some 
evcmptiQiis icry slntlly confined both in time and 
place, were allowed to the propnclors who disposed 
of the produce of their ow n estates Some indulg- 
ence was granted to the profession of the liberal 
arts but ci cry other branch of commercial industry 
was affected by the seicriti of the law The hon- 
ourable merchant of Alexandria, who imported the 
gems and spices of India for the use of the w estern 
world , the usurer, who denied from the interest of 
money a silent and ignominious profit , the ingenious 
manof.icturer, the diligent mechanic, and even the 
most obscure retailer of a sequestered Milage, were 
obliged to admit the ofiicors of the rcicnuc into the 
partnership of their gain, and the soiercign of 
the Roman empire, who tolerated the profession, 
consented to share the infamous salary of public 
prostitutes As this general tax upon industry was 
collected Cl cry fourth year, it was styled the ii«- 
t>al Conti ilutioH .ind the historian Zosinius" la- 
ments that the approach of the fatal period was an- 
nounced by the tears and terrors of the citizens, 
w ho ivcrc often compelled by the impending scourge 
to embrace the most abhorred and unnatnr.al 

n We iniqfil dcrite nn iililitinnat aunnU of 301 7S0 mliiluU-t. r™. I 
.e ,l,oc,^, of Cl. .Iona {Cabtllonum) Smfof Ma,|^n ( 
they contiin, Hit ono SOO and the other 860. parffia' 

■"'B’’’- bej't'tified by acri apcciiiw riianna^* I rh.?l3 


methods of procuring the sum at wliieh their pro- 
perty had been assessed The testimony of Zosimus 
cannot indeed be justified from the charge of passion 
and prejudice , but, from the nature of this tribute, 
it seems reasonable to conclude, that it was arbi- 
trary in the distribution, and extremely rigorous in 
the mode of collecting The secret wealth of com- 
merce, and the precarious piofits of art or labour, 
arc susceptible only of a discretionary valuation, 
which IS seldom disadi autageous to the interest of 
the treasury , and as the pcison of the trader sup- 
plies the w ant of a visible and permanent security, 
the pay ment of the imposition, which, in the case of 
a land lax, may be obttuned by the seizure of pro- 
perly, can rarely be extorted by any oilier means 
tlian those of corporal punishments The cruel 
treatment of the insolvent debtors of the state, is 
attested, and was perhaps mitigated by a very hu- 
mane edict of Constantine, who, disclaiming the 
use of racks and of scourges, allots a spacious and 
airy prison for the place of their confinement f 
These general taxes were imposed 
and levied by the absolute authority of 
the monarch , but the occasional olTenngs of the coi 
nail/ gold slill retained the name and scmhlancc of 
popular consent It w as an ancient custom that the 
allies of the republic, who ascribed tlieir safety or 
dolivenancc to the success of the Roman arms, and 
even the Cities of Italy, who admired the virtues of 
their victorious general, adorned the pomp of his 
triumph, by their voluntary gifts of ci owns of gold, 
which after the ceremony were consecrated in the 
temple of Jupiter, to remain a lasting monument of 
Ills glory to future ages The progress of zeal and 
flattery soon multiplied the number, and increased 
the size, of these popular donations , and the tri- 
umph of Cicsar was enriched with two thousand 
eight hundred and twenty -two massy crowns whoso 
weight amounted to twenty thousand four hundred 
and foiirttcn pounds of gold This treasure was 
immediately melted down by the prudent dictator, 
who was satisfied that it would be more scmccablo 
loins soldieis tliau to the gods bis example was 
imitated by his successors , and the custom was in- 
troduced of exchanging these splendid ornaments 
for the more acceptable picscnt of the current gold 
coin of the empire s The spontaneous oficring vi as 
at length exacted as the debt of duty , and instead 
of being confined to the occasion of a triumph, it 
was supposed to be granted by the several cities and 
provinces of the monarchy, as often as the emperor 

tlicj nrp pniimcnlcd not ns Civitales, but lUkrcK ns Caslra 3 TJiev 
no not npmnr to Imc been cpiscopnl sets belurc iho fifth nnd sixth 
centijriiN Vcttluiv is n pissn^c in I iimLiiii.s, (I’ancgjr Vet mi 7) 
nincli xery rncclbly defers me from oxtcndin.. the territory of the 
/I ilui, in the rcitn of Constnnlinc, along the beautiful baoKs of the 
nax i.riblp S lone 

b Lumeniiis in 'Pinc},>r Vet xib 11 

* I Ablir dll Bos, Hist Critique de la M F tom 1 n 181 

d See Cod Tbcod 1 xiii tit. 1 n * " 

» Zosimus,! II p ns Thcrcisprobablj asmuelip-issionandpre. 

judicc III the nllnck of Zosimus, as in the ehhorate defLiicc of Ibo 
nwmory of Constantine bj the realoiisDr Iloxxell Hist oftlicVVopbl 
'** e P 26 f Cod riicud 1 XI i|t vii le- 3 ' 

P Sit Lipsiiis de nr-ipiiilud Romxnii, 1 11 c 0 The farra-onese 
Sp.in prisciitcd the ciiipiror Cliudiiis xxith a cronn of cold of sei™f 
and Gaul xiiih another of nine, hundi eil pounds iTiicbt I liaie fnl’ 
lowed the ratioual emendation of Lipslus ® ^ *“'■ 
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condescended to announce Ins accession, Ins consul- 
slnp, the birth of a son, the creation of a Cissar, a 
victory over the barbarians, or any other real or 
imaginary event which graced the annals of his 
reign The peculiar free gift of the senate of Rome 
was fixed hy custom at sixteen hundred pounds of 
gold, or about sixty-four thousand pounds sterling 
The oppressed subjects celebrated their own felicity, 
that their sovereign should graciously consent to 
accept this feeble but voluntary testimony of their 
loyalty and gratitude 

- , A people elated hy pride, or soured 

by discontent, are seldom qualified to 
form a just estimate of their aetual situation The 
subjects of Constantine were incapable of discern- 
ing the decline of genius and manly virtue, which 
so far degraded them below the dignity of their an- 
cestors , but they could feel and lament the rage of I 
tyranny, the relaxation of discipline, and the in- 
crease of taxes The impartial historian, who 
acknowledges the justice of their complaints, will 
observe some fa\ curable circumstances, which 
tended to alleviate the misery of their condition 
The threatening tempest of barbarians, which so 
soon subverted the foundations of Roman greatness, 
was still repelled, or suspended, on the frontiers 
The arts of luxury and literature were cultivated, 
and the elegant pleasures of society were enjoyed, 
by the inhabitants of a considerable portion of the 
globe The forms, the pomp, and the expense of 
the civil administration contributed to restrain the 
irregular licence of the soldiers , and although the 
laws were violated by power, or perverted by sub- 
tilty, the sage principles of the Roman jurispru- 
dence presen ed a sense of order and equity, un- 
known to the despotic governments of the east The 
rights of mankind might derive some protection 
from religion and philosophy, and the name of 
freedom, which could no longer alarm, might some- 
times admonish, the successors of Augustus, tliat 
they did not rtign over a nation of slaves or bar- 
barians ‘ 


CHAP XVIII 

C/mractet of ComtanUne — Gothic wat —Death of 
Constantine, Division of the empire among his 
three sons — Persian wai — Tragic deaths of Con- 
stantine the youngei and Constans — Usurpation 
of Magnentius — Civil wai — Victory of Con- 
stantins 


Ciiaractcr of character of the prince who re- 
Constantine mosed tlic seat of empire, and intro- 
duced such important changes into the civil and 
religions constitution of his country, has fixed the 


h TliMil 1 ■XI, tiL Mil The aenaton were anppnscd to 
wcinpl frnm Ihc ^untm Coronanum but ibe Aurt VolaUo, wlii 
•* Jl'f If haiid« nas preci«elj of ihc «ame p-itiire 
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attention, and divided the opinions, of mankind 
By the grateful zeal of the Christians, the delnerer 
of the church has been decorated with eiery attri- 
bute of a hero, anJ even of a saint, while the dis- 
content of the vanquished party has compared 
Constantine to the most abhorred of those tyrants 
who, by their vice and weakness, dishonoured the 
imperial purple The same passions have in some 
degree been perpetuated to succeeding generations 
and the character of Constantine is considered, 
even in the present age, as an object either of satire 
or of panegyric By the impartial union of those 
I defects which are confessed by his warmest ad- 
j mirers, and of those virtues which are acknow- 
ledged by his most implacable enemies, we might 
hope to delineate a just portrait of that exlraoi^ 
dinary man, which the truth and candour of history 
should adopt without a blush “ But it would soon 
appear, that the vain attempt to blend such dis- 
cordant colours, and to reconcile such inconsistent 
qualities, must produce a figure monstrous ratlier 
than human, unless it is viewed in its proper and 
distinrt lights, by a careful separation of the dif- 
ferent periods of the reign of Constantine 
The person, as well> as the mind, of 
Constantine had been ennehed by 
nature with her choicest endowments His stature 
was lofty, hm countenance majestic, his deport- 
ment graceful , his strength and activity were dis- 
played in every manly exercise, and from his 
earliest youth, to a very advanced season of life, 
he preserved the vigour of bis constitution by a 
strict adherence to the domestic virtues of chastity 
and temperance He delighted in the social inter- 
course of familiar conversation, and though he 
might sometimes indulge his disposition to raillery 
with less reserve than was required by the severe 
dignity of his station, the courtesy and liberality of 
his manners gained the hearts of all who approach- 
ed him The sincerity of his fiiendsbip has been 
suspected , yet he showed, on some occasions, that 
he was not incapable of a warm and lasting attach- 
ment The disadvantage of an illiterate education 
had not prevented him from forming a just estimate 
of the value of learning , and the arts and sciences 
derived some encouragement from the munificent 
protection of Constantine In the despatch of 
business, bis diligence was indefatigable , and the 
active powers of his mind were almost continually 


exercised in reading, writing, or meditating, m 
giving audience to ambassadors, and in examining 
the complaints of his subjects Even those who 
censured the propriety of his measures were com- 
pelled to acknowledge, that he possessed magna- 
nimity to coneeive, and patience to execute, the 
most arduous designs, without being checked cither 
by the prejudices of education, or by the clamours 


«ronipen point sur Coinlantin, en crojimt 
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of the multitndc In the field, he infused his own 
intrepid spirit into the troops, whom he conducted 
with the talents of a consummate g^cneral, and to 
his abilities, rather than to his fortune, we may 
ascribe the si{;nal \ictorics which he obtained over 
the foreign and doincstie foes of the republic He 
loved glory as the rew ard, perhaps ns the motive, 
of his labours The boundless ambition, which, 
from the moment of Ins accepting the purple at 
York, appears as the ruling passion of his sonl, 
may be justified by the dangers of his own situa- 
tion, by the cliaractcr of his riials, by tlic con- 
sciousness of superior ment, and by the prospect 
that his success would enable him to restore peace 
and order to the distracted empire In his civil 
wars against hlavcntms and Licinius, he had en- 
gaged on his side the inclinations of the people, 
who compared -the undisscmbicd vices of those 
tyrants with the spirit of wisdom and justice which 
seemed to direct the general tenor of the adminis- 
tration of Constantine 

Had Constantine fallen on the 
banks of the Tyber, or even in the 
plains of Hadrianople, surh is the character which, 
with a few cvccptions, he might have transmitted 
to posterity But the conclusion of his reign (ac- 
cording to the moderate and indeed tender sentence 
of a writer of the same age) degraded him from tlic 
rank which he had acquired among the most de- 
serving of the Roman princes* In the life of 
Augustus, we behold the tyrant of the republic, 
converted, almost by imperceptible degrees, into 
the father of his country, and of human kind In 
that of Constantine, wo may contemplate a hero, 
who had so long inspired his subjects with love, 
and his enemies with terror, degenerating into a 
cruel and dissolute monarch, corrupted by his for- 
tune, or raised by conquest above tlic necessity of 
dissimulation The general peace 
which he maintained during the last 
fourteen years of his reign, was a period of appa- 
rent splendour rather than of real prosperity , and 
the old age of Constantine was disgraced by the 
opposite yet reconcilable vices of rapaciousncss 
and prodigality The accumulated treasures found 
in the palaces of Maxentius and Licinius, were 
lavishly consumed , the v arious innovations intro- 
duced by the conqueror, were attended with an 
increasing expense , the cost of his buildings, bis 
court, and bis festivals, required an immediate and 
plentiful supply , and the oppression of the people 
was the only fund which could support the magnifi- 

b 1 he » irluM of Constintine arc collected for the most part from 
pft Victor, tiro sincere patans who wrote 

Eren Cornua and the emperor 

Juinn, 2 ^Know]edt,e li« persona! conragpeanU military DcIiieTcmcnts 
tiif * 0 In nriroo mperii tempore optimis priiicipi 

hm, ultimo mediis comparandiia From Ihe ancient Greek version of 
Pceaniua (edit Ilavercamp p 697 ) lam inclined to suspect tint Hutro. 
pins hid originalljr written Fir midiis, and that the ofleiuiiemonr 
^ Jrappea hy the wdful undrcrtency of transerTers 
Aurelius Victor cxprei^ the general opinion by a iiilf-irand indeed 
obscure proverb Traeltala decern auiiis pncslintissimiis duo- 
profuBi^s'"^'”"* nosissimis pupiUus oh immodicas 

4 Julian Oral i p 8 in a flattering; discourse pronounced before 
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ccncc of the sovereign His unworthy favourites, 
enriched by the boundless liberality of their master, 
usurped with impunity the privilege of rapine and 
corruption * A secret hut universal decay was felt 
in every part of the public administration, and the 
emperor liimsclf, though he still retained the obe- 
dience, gradually lost the esteem, of his subjects 
The dress and manners, which, towards the decline 
of life, he chose to affect, served only to degrade 
him in the eyes of mankind The Asiatic pomp, 
which had been adopted by the piidc of Diocletian, 
assumed an air of softness and effeminacy in the 
person of Constantine He is represented with 
false hair of various colours, laboriously arranged 
by the skilful artists of the times , a diadem of a 
new and more expensive fashion, a profusion of 
gems and pearls, of collars and bracelets, and a 
vanegated flowing robe of silk, most curiously em- 
broidered with flowers of gold In such apparel, 
scarcely to he excused by tlie youth and folly of 
Elagabcilus, we arc at a loss to discov cr the wisdom 
of ail aged monarch, and the simplicity of a Roman 
veteran ’ A mind thus relaxed by prospenty and 
indulgence, was incapable of rising to that mag- 
nanimity which disdains suspicion, and dares to 
forgive The deaths of Maximian and Licinius 
may perhaps be justified by the maxims of policy, 
ns they arc taught in the schools of ty rants , but an 
impartial narrative of the executions, or rather 
murders, which sullied tlic declining age of Con- 
stantine, will suggest to our most candid thoughts, 
the idea of a pnnee who could saenflee without 
rcloctanic the laws of justice, and the feelings of 
nature, to the dictates either of liis passions or of 
his interest 

The same forlnnc which so invan- 
ahly followed the standard of Con- 
stantine, seemed to secure the liopes and comforts 
of his domestic life Those among his predecessors 
who had enjoyed the longest and most prosperous 
reigns, Angustus, Trajan, and Diocletian, had been 
disappointed of posterity , and tlic frequent revolu- 
tions had never allowed siifficient time for any' 
imperial family to giow up and multiply under the 
shade of the purple But the roy alty of the Fla- 
vian line, which had been first ennobled by tlic 
Gotliic Claudius, descended Ibroiigli several gene- 
rations, and Constantine bimself dciived from Ins 
royal father the hereditary honours whicli he trans- 
mitted to Ins children The emperor had been twice 
marned Mincrvina, the obscure hut law ful object 
of Ins youthful attachment,^ had left him only one 

tlic von of Constintine and Cicsirci p 335 Fosimus p H4 IIS 
Tlic stately buildiniti of Con<tantinopli, &>. may be qnntid as a last, 
mg and nncxccptioinble proof of tlic profuseness of their founder 

e Tliciropartnl Ammianiis dcscricsill onrconfldcncc Pruximorum 
fauces apcriiit primus omnium Coiistiiitinns L xii c 8 Cusebius 
himself confesses the abuse (Vit Constintin 1 i\ c 29 54 ) and some 
of the imperial lias feebly point out the remedy Seeaboie, p 245 

f Julian, III the Coisars, attempts to ridicule his uncle His sus 
nicious testimony is confirmed houcser by the learned Spanhcim, nitli 
the authority of mediis, (sec Commentaire, p 156, 299, 397, 459 } 
JCuscbius (Orat c 5 ] allcLes tint Constintine dressed for the piiblu 
not for himself Were this admitted, the vainest coxcomb could neier 
want an excuse 

e Zosiniiis and Zonaras agree in rcprcscnlint Alinertiiia as the con 


His family 
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son, wlio vas called Ciispus By Faiisla, the 
daughter of Maximian, he had three daughters, 
and three sons known by the kindred names of 
Constantine, Constantins, and Constans Tlie un- 
ambitious brothers of the great Constantine, Julius 
Constantins, Dalmatius, and Hannibalianus,'' were 
permitted to enjoy Hie most honourable rank, and 
the most aflluent fortune, that could be consistent 
with a private station The youngest of the three 
lived without a name, and died without posterity 
His two elder brothers obtained in marriage the 
daughters of wealthy senators, and propagated new 
branches of the imperial race Gallus and Julian 
afterwards became the most illustnous of the chil- 
dren of Julius Constantins the Pah man The two 
sons of Dalmatius, who had been decorated with 
the vain title of Cenm , were named Dalmatius and 
Hannibalianus The two sisters of the great Con- 
stantine, Anastasia and Eutropia, w ere bestowed on 
Optatus and Nepotianus, two senators of noble birth i 
and of consular dignity His third sister, Conslan- 
tia, was distinguished by her prc-cmincnoc of great- j 
ness and of misery She remained the u idow of 
the vanquished Licinius , and it was by her en- 
treaties, that an innocent boy, the offspring of their 
marriage, preserved for some tunc, his life, the title 
of Cmsar, and a precarious hope of the succession 
Besides the females, and the allies of the Flavian i 
house, ten or twelve males, to whom the language 
of modem courts would apply the title of pnnccs of 
the blood, seemed, according to the order of their 
birth, to be destined cither to inherit or to support 
the dironc of Constantine But in less than thirty 
years, tins numerous and increasing familv was 
reduced to the persons of Constantine and Julian, 
who alone had survived a senes of enmes and cala- 
mities, such as the tragic poets have deplored in 
the devoted lines of Pelops and of Cadmus 

Virtues of Cnspus, the eldest son of Constan- 
Cnspus tine, and the presumptive heir of the 
empire, is represented by impartial historians as an 
amiable and accomplished j onth The care of bis 
education, or at least of his studies, vv as intmsted 
to Lactantius, flie most eloquent of the chnstians , 
a preceptor admirably qualified to form the taste, 
and to excite the virtues, of his illustrious disciple * 
At the age of seventeen, Cnspus was invested with 
the title of Gmsar, and the administration of the 
Gallic provinces, where the inroads of the Germans 
gave him an early occasion of signalizing his mili- 
tary prowess In the civil war which broke out 
soon afterwards! the father and son divided tlieir 
powers , and this history has already cclcbiated the 
valour as well as conduct displayed by the latter, 
in forcing the straits of the Hellespont, so obsb- 

ciitiinc of CousUntuic but Dncang:c very gatlantty rescued lier 
dnracter, b> proiUicin;^ *i deci«i\e pasRijre from one of tne paocg'yrfC 5 t 
* Ab Ipso fine pticritio: tc mitnmomi lepibiH OediHi 

H Ducan^e (Familn! Byzantnis p 44 ) bestows on bim after Zona 
rastbename of ConstiiUine, a name Fomcoint unlikely, as it vis 
airead\ oecnpird b\ the elder brother Tlntof Hinnibibanu^is meu 
tiotiGd in thcVa^nal Clironiclc, o»d isappro>ed by fillenionL Ihst, 
des Lmpercurs tom i\ p 627 

1 Jerom in Chron Thopo\erty of Lactantius maj be applied cither 
to tiie praise of the disinterested pbilosopber, or to Ibe shame of the 
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natoly dofoiidcd by the superior fleet of Licmius, 
This naval victory contnhuted to determine the 
event of the war, and the names of Constantine 
and of Cnspus wcie united in the jojful acclama- 
tions of their eastern subjects who londly pro- 
claimed, that the world had been subdued, and was 
now governed, by an emperor endowed with every 
virtue , and by Ins illustnous son, a prince beloved 
of heaven, and the lively image of liis father's per- 
fections The public fav our, which seldom nccom- 
panies old age, diffused its lustre over the youth of 
Cnspus ITc deserved the esteem, and he engaged 
the affections, of the court, the army, and the people 
The experienced merit of a reigning monarch is 
acknowledged by Ins subjects with reluctance, and 
frequently denied with partial and discontented 
murmurs, while, from the opening virtues of his 
sncccssor, they fondly conceive the most unbounded 
hopes of piivate as well as public felicity '■ 

This dangerous populanty soon ex- jniousy of 
cited the attention of Constantine, 
who, both as a father and as a king, O'* 
was impatient of an equal Instead of attempting 
to secure the allegiance of his son, by the generous 
tics of confidence and gratitude, he resolved to 
prev ent the mischiefs which might he apprehended 
from dissatisfied ambition Cnspus soon had rea- 
son to complain, tliat while his infant brother Con- 
stantius was sent, with the title of Cmsar, to reign 
over Ills peculiar department of the Gallic pro- 
vinces,’ he, a pnnee of mature years, wlio had per- 
formed such recent and signal services, instead of 
being raised to the supenor rank of Augustus, was 
confined almost a pnsoncr to his father’s court , and 
exposed, without power or defence, to every ca- 
lumny which the malice of his enemies could sug- 
gest Under such painful circumstances, the royal 
youth might not always be able to compose his 
behaviour, or suppress lus discontent, and we may 
he assured, that he was encompassed by a tram of 
indiscreet or perfidious followers, who assiduously 
studied to inflame, and w lie w ere perhaps instructed 
to betray , the unguarded w armth of his resentment 
An edict of Constantine, published a I) m 
about this time, manifestly indicates October i 
his real or afTcctcd snspicions, that a secret con- 
spiracy had been formed against his person and 
government By all the allurements of honours 
and rewards, he invites informers of every degree 
to acense without exception his magistrates or min- 
isters, his friends or his most intimate fav ountes, 
protesting, with a solemn assev cration, that he him- 
self will listen to the charge, that lie himself wiH 
lev enge lus injuries , and concluding with a prayer, 
which discovers some apprehension of danger, 

nnfeclini; pitrnn *>cc Tillemont, Mem Eeclcsmt tom %i 
345 Duntn Bibliothcnue Ecclesiast tom f p 2(kj Larilncr's vfc 
dibibl^ oftlicOo^M] Iltst part II tol iii p 03 . , 

kLuscb Hist LcclesiiRt I x c 0 Eiitropius (x 6)sf\le8nini 
“egresyiifin ^irttm and Julnn (Ont i ) icry plainK alluaesto fW 
cNpInitf: of Cnspus m llie civil wir See Spanlicim domment ii ^ 
^ Compapc Idatiiis and tlie Paschal Chroniclct u itli Aromianus ^ 
c o ) 1 lie yeat m hicli Constnntius vas creitcd Coesar, *661118 lo be 
more nccuntely fixed by the two clironolopsts but the historian who 
In ed in his court, could not be ignorant of the dai/ of the anniversary 
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that the proMdcncc of the Supreme Being nw} still] death, were mined in mystcuous ohscunty, and 
continue to protcet the safety of the emperor and the eourtly hishop, who has eelehrated in an ela- 
of tlic empire " borate work the Airtues and piety of his hero, oh 

The informers, M ho complied ivith selves a prudent* silcnee on the subject of these 
?cXfCri?ims so liberal an invitation, were suffi- tragic events ‘ Such haughty contempt for the 
A D 32a Juij cicntly 'versed in the arts of courts to opinion of mankind, wdiilst it imprints an indelible 
select the friends and adherents of Cnspus as the stain on the mcmoiy of Constantine, must remind 
guilty persons , nor is there anj reason to distrust us of the very dilTciont behaviour of one of the 
the veracity of the emperor, who had promised an greatest monarohs of the present age The Czar 
ample measure of revenge and punishment The Peter, in the full possession of despotic power, sub- 
policy of Constantine maintained, however, the milted to the judgment of Russia, of Europe, and of 
same appearances of regard and confidence towards posterity, the reasons wIhcIi had compelled him to 
a son, whom he began to consider as his most irre- subscribe the condemnation of a cnminal, or at 


concilablc cnemj Medals were struck with the 
customarj vows for the long and auspicious reign 
of the joung Caisar ," and as the people, who were 
not admitted into the secrets of the palace, still 
loved Ins virtues, and respected Ins dignitj, a poet 
who solicits Ins recall from cvilc, adores with equal 
devotion themajestj of the father and that of the 
son® The time was now arrived for celebrating 
the august ceremony of the twentieth jear of the 
reign of Constantine , and the emperor, for that 
purpose, removed Ins court from Nicomcdia to 
Rome, where the most splendid preparations had 
been made for his icccption Ev ery 03 c, and every 
tongue, alfcetcd to cv-press their sense of the gene- 
ral happiness, and the veil of ceremonj and dissi- 
mulation was drawn for a while over the darkest 
designs of revenge and murder <* In the midst of 
the festival, the unfortunate Cnspns was appre- 
hended bj order of the emperor, who laid aside the 
tenderness of a father, w ithout assuming the equity 
of a judge The examination was short and private ," 
and as it was thought decent to conceal the fate of 
die 3 oung prince from die 03 cs of the Roman people, 
he was sent under a strong guard to Pola, in Istria, 
where, soon afterwards, he was put to death, either 
by the hand of the executioner, or by the more 
gentle operation of poison The Cresar Licinius, a 
3outh of amiable manners, was involved in the rum 
of Crispus * and the stern jealousy of Constantine 
was unmoved by the prayers and tears of his fa- 
vourite sister, pleading for the life of a son, whose 
rank w as Ins onlj crime, and whose loss she did 
not long survive The story of these unhappy 
princes, the nature and evidence of their guilt, the 
forms of their trial, and the cireumstanecs of their 


least of a degenerate, son “ 

The innocence of Crispus was so The empress 
universally ‘ acknowledged, that the 
modem Greeks, who adore the memory of dicir 
founder, arc reduced to palliate the guilt of a par- 
ncidc, which die common feelings of human nature 
forbade them to justify They pretend, diat as soon 
as the afllictcd father discovered the falsehood of 
the accusation by which bis credulity had been so 
fatally misled, he published to the vv orld his repent- 
ance and remorse, that ho mourned forty dajs, 
during which he abstained from the use of the bath, 
and all the ordinarj' comforts of life , and that, for 
the lasting instruction of posterity, he erected a 
golden statue of Cnspus, with this memorable in- 
scription To MV SON, vvnoji I unjustiv con- 
DFMNbo A talc so moral and so interesting would 

deserve to be supported by less exceptionable au- 
thoritj , but if we consult the moic ancient and 
authentic writers, they will inform us, that the 
repentance of Constantino w as manifostcd only in 
acts of blood and revenge , and that he atoned for 
the nmidcr of an innocent son, by the execution, 
perhaps, of a guilty wife They ascribe the mis- 
fortunes of Crispus to the arts of his stop-mother 
Fausta, whose implacable hatred, or whose disap- 
pointed love, renewed in the palace of Constantine 
the ancient tragedy of Hyppolitus and of Phaidra y 
Like the daughter of Minos, the daughter of Max- 
iniian accused her son-in-law of an incestuous 
attempt on the chastity of his father’s wife, and 
easily obtained, fiom the jealousy of the emperor, 
a sentence of death against a yonng prince, whom 
she considered with reason as the most formidable 
rival of hci own cbildrcn But Helena, the aged 


For the^ppointinent of tlic new Cnsar lo the proviiiecv of Giul n 
Julian Oral i p 12 t^efroy, Chronol Le),um, p 26 niid BIoi 
del de I , Pricnaiiti. dc I CgliBc, p IIM 
ni Coil TJirod I IV tiL It Godefroy suspected the ccerct moth i 
of this law Conimciit tom in p 0 
n Durange Inn Byz-int p 28 Tillcmont, tom W p CIO 
o Ilia name w is Porphyriiis Optatiaiius 1 Iil date of hia pancca rii 
wriltui aerording to the taste of the age in aile acrostics, is setthd ti 
bcaligcr nd Fu-cb p 2» Tilleraont, tom it p COT and Fabncii 
llibliotli l^atiii 1 It c 1 

p Zosim I II p 103 Godefrny, Qironol Legum, p 28 
n AifpiTur, vUiout a trial. Is the stinng, and most probably iliL jus 
expression of Suidas The elder Victor, at ho at rote iiiiilcr the next ruin 
spraks avith becoming caution •• Nalu grandior incertuni nii , caiiaj 
pains jndicio occidia*j>t If are consult the succrcdiiig writers. Ei 
trojjius Hie younger Victor, Orosiiia, Jeroni, Zonnius, Philostoro 
and Gregory of 1 ours, tlieir knowledge will appear gradiialla to ii 
crease, as tlicir mcana of information must have diminished , n cireun 
stance at Inch frequently occurs in liistorical disquisition 

CodinuB (p 34 ) behcada the young prince , but bidamiis ApoUinari 

s 3 


(Epialnl a 8) for the sake perhaps of an antitlicsis to Fausta s leam 
bath choo<a.a to ndminiatcr a draught of cold poi<oii 
» SororiH liliiiin, enmmodn. indohs juvcmim Lutropiiia, x. G May 
I not he permitted to conjecture, that Crispus had married Helena, 
the daughter of the emperor Licimiis, and that on the happy dUiacry 
of the princess, in the year 122, a general pardon aaas granted by Con. 
stantinci See Diicaiigc Fam Byzant, p 47 end the law (I ix lit 
xxxaii ] of the TheodoMan Code, whicli has so much embarrassed the 
interpreters Godefroy, tom in p 2G7 
t Sit the lift of Constantine, particularly Inc 19, 20 Tuo hun 
dreil nnd fifw soars nftornards E\a„rius (I in c 41 ) deduced from 
the silence of Euscbiub n a am argument ngainst the reality of the fatt 
u Ilistnirc dc Pierre If Grand, par Voltaire, part II c lU 
X In order to prose tint Hie st ituc was erected by Constantine, nnd 
aflortvards conccaltd by the main e of the Arians Codinus a cry readily 
creates (p 34 ) two witnesses, Hippohtiis and the younger Herodotus, 
to whose imaginary histones lie appeals avith unblushing confidence 
y Zosimus (I up 103 ) may be considered ns our original The 
ingenuity of the iDodcms, assisted by n fear hints from the ancients, 
has illualratcd and improved his obscure and iraperfict narrative 
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mother of Constantine, lamented and revenged the 
untimely fate of lier grandson Crispus nor m as it 
long before a real or pretended discovery was made, 
that Fansta herself entertained a criminal connec- 
tion with a slave belonging to the imperial stables * 
Her condemnation and punishment were the instant 
consequences of the charge , and the adulteress was 
sulTocated by the steam of a hath, which, for tliat 
purpose, had been heated to an extraordinary 
degree » By some it will perhaps he tliought, that 
the remembrance of a conjugal union of tiveniy 
years, and the honour of their common offspring, 
the destined heirs of the throne, might has e softened 
the obdurate heart of Constantine , and persuaded 
him to suffer his wife, however guilty she might 
appear, to expiate her offences in a solitary prison 
But it seems a superfluous labour to weigh the pro- 
priety, unless we could ascertain the truth, of this 
singular event , which is attended with some cir- 
cumstances of doubt and perplexity Those who 
have attacked, and those who have defended, tlie 
character of Constantine, have alike disregarded 
two very remarkable passages of two orations pro- 
nounced under tlie succeeding reign The former 
celebrates the virtues, the beauty, and the fortune 
of the empress Fausta, the daughter, n ifc, sister, 
and mother of so many princes *’ The latter asserts, 
inexplicit terms, that the mother of the joiinger 
Constantine, who was slain tlircc years after liis 
father’s death, survived to weep oi er the fate of her 
son® Notwithstanding the positive testimony of 
several wnters of the pagan as> well as of the Chris- 
tian religion, there may still remain some reason to 
believe, or at least to suspect, that Fausta escaped 
the blind and suspicious cruelty of her husband 
The deaths of a son, and of a nephew, with tlie 
execution of a great number of respectable and 
perhaps innocent fnends,^ who were involved in 
their fall, may be sufficient, however, to justify the 
discontent of the Roman people, and to explain the 
satirical verses affixed to the palace-gate, compar- 
ing the splendid and bloody reigns of Constantine 
and Nero * 

Thewnsnnd ne By death of Cnspus, tho inhent- 
phews of Con ance of the empire seemed to devolve 
* ' on the three sous of Fausta, who have 

been already mentioned under the names of Con- 
stantine, of Constantins, and of Constans These 

t PhlIostorglU^ I II c 4 Zosimiis (I ii p 104, 110 ) imputes to 
Constantine tlie death of two wiies of the innocent Tausta, and of an 
adulteress who was the mother of Ins three successors According to 
Jerom three or four years elapsed between the death of Crispus and 
that of Fausta The elder Victor is prudently silent 
a If Fausta was put to death, it is reasonahle to bcheTe that the 
prii ate ainrtments of the palace were the scene of her execution The 
orator Cnrj sostoin indulges his Fincy by exposing the naked empress 
on a desert mountain, to be devoured by wild beasts 
I) Julian Omt i He si cma to tall her the mother of Crispus She 
mi„ht asuiime that title by adaption At least, she aras not considered 
as his mortal enemy Julian compares the fortune of Fausta with that 
of Farysatis, tlie Persian qneen A Roman would have more naturally 
recollected the second Agrippina 

Et moi qni sur le trone ai snivi mes anedtres 
Moi, fille, femme, sieiir, etmere de \oa maUrcs 
e Monad in Constantin Jiin c 4 ad calcem Lutrop edit Haver 
'Hie orator styles her the most divine and pious of queens 
a Interfecit nuoierosos amicos Eutrop tlx 6 
s &turni aurea siseula quis reqniratt 
Sunt htec gemmea, sen Neroniana 
V Sidon Apolhnar v 8 


Thur edueation 


young princes were successively invested with the 
title of Caesar, and the dates of their promotion 
may he referred to the tenth, the twentieth, and the 
tbirtietli years of the reign of their father ^ This 
conduct, though it tended to multiply the future 
masters of the Roman world, might be excused, by 
the partiality of paternal affection , hut it is not so 
easy to understand the motives of the emperor, 
when he endangered the safety both of his family 
and of his people, by tlie unnecessary elevation of 
his two nephews, Dalmatius and Hnnnihalianns 
The former was raised, by the title of Cxsar, to an 
equality with his cousins In favour of the latter, 
Constantine invented the new and singular appella- 
tion of Nohlissimus to which he annexed the 
flattering distinction of a robe of purple and gold 
Bat of the whole senes of Roman pnnccs in 
any age of the empire, Hannihalianns alone was 
distinguished by the title of King , a name vihich 
the subjects of Tiberius would have detested, as the 
profane and crncl insult of capricious tyranny 
The use of such a title, even as it appears under 
the reign of Constantine, is a strange and uncon- 
nected fact, which can scarcely he admitted on the 
joint authority of impcnal medals and contempo- 
rary writers 

The whole empire was deeply inter- 
ested in the education of tliesc five 
youths, the acknowledged successors of Constan- 
tine Tho exercises of tho body prepared them for 
the fatigues of v\ar, aud the duties of active life 
Those who occasionally mention the education or 
talents of Constantins, allow that he excelled in 
the gymnastic arts of leaping and running , that he 
was a dexterous archer, a skilful horseman, and a 
master of all the different weapons used iii the 
service citlicr of the cav airy or of the infantry ‘ The 
same assiduous cnltiv ation was bestow cd, though 
not perhaps with equal success, to improve the 
minds of the sons and nephew s of Constantine 
The most celchrated professors of the chnstian 
faitli, of the Grecian philosophy, and of the Roman 
jurisprudence, w ere invited by the lihcrality of the 
emperor, v\ho reserved for himself the important 
task of instructing the royal youths in the science 
of government, and the knowledge of mankind 
But the genius of Constantine himself had been 
formed by adversity and experience In the free 

it » somewhat sinNiar, that these satirical lines sliiiold be attributed, 
not to all obscure libeHcr, or a disajiyminted patriot but to Ablaviu\ 
prune minister and favourite of the emperor VVe maj now perceive 
tint the imprecntions of the Roman people were dictated by huma. 
nity, as well ashy simerstition Zosim I ii p IDS 

t Euseb Oral in Constantin e 3 Tliese dates an; sufficiently cor- 
rect to justify the orator 

(T Zosim I II p 117 Under tlie predecessors of Cansfaintine, Kbhu. 
iinimus was a vague epithet, rather than a legal and determined title 

h Ailstruunt uummi scteresacsingulares Spanheim de Usii Niimis 
mat Dissertat XII yol ii p 357 Aromiaiiiis speaks of this Romm 
king, (I XII c 1 and Vaiesinsod ioc ) TheValesian fragment sts les 
him king of kin„s and the Paschal Chronicle (p 286 ) by employing 
the word I nyo acquires the weight of Latin evidence 

A . m martial exercises IS celebrated by Julian {Oral i 
P “ Ji M ) md allowed by Ammimus, <1 xxi c 16) 

V Euseb in Vit Constantin 1 Ir c. SI Julian Orat 1 p II— 10 
with Spanlieim s elaborate Comrorntary Libaiilus, Oral in p 109 
^nstantius studied with laudable diHgence but the dulness of hie 
fancy prevented him from succeeding in the art of poetry, or even of 
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intcrconrse of private life, and amidst the dangers 
of the court of Galenus, he had learned to com- 
mand his own passions, to encounter those of his 
equals, and to depend for Ins present safely and 
future greatness on the prudence and firmness of 
his personal conduct His destined successors had 
the misfortune of being horn and educated in the 
imperial purple Incessantly surrounded with a ! 
tram of flatterers, they passed their youth in the 
enjoyment of luxury, and the expectation of athronc , 
nor would tlie dignity of their rank permit them to 
descend from that elevated station from whence the 
various characters of human nature appear to wear 
a smooth and uniform aspect The indulgence of 
Constantine admitted them, at a lery tender age, to 
share the administration of the empire , and they 
studied the art of reigning, at the expense of the 
people intrusted to tlieir care The younger Con- 
stantine was appointed to hold Ins court in Gaul , 
and his brother Constantins exchanged that depart- 
ment, the ancient patnmony of their father, for the 
more opulent, but less martial, countries of the 
East Italy, the western Illyncum, and Africa, 
were accustomed to revere Constans, the third of 
his sons, as the representative of the gieat Constan- 
tine He fixed Dalmatius on the Gothic frontier, 
to which he annexed the government of Thrace, 
Macedonia, and Greece The city of Cmsarea was 
chosen for the residence of Hannibalianus , and 
the provinces of Pontus, Cappadocia, and the Lesser 
Armenia, were destined to form die extent of liis 
new kingdom For each of tliese pnnees a suitable 
establishment was provided A just proportion of 
guards, of legions, and of auxiliaries, was allotted 
for their respective dignity and defence The 
ministers and generals, who were placed about their 
persons, were such as Constantine could trust to 
assist, and even to control, these youthful sovereigns 
in the exercise of their delegated power As they 
advanced in jears and experience, the limits of 
tlieir authonty were insensibly enlarged but the 
emperor always reserved for himself the title of 
Augustus , and while he showed the Casm s to the 
armies and provinces, he maintained every part of 
the empire in equal obedience to its supreme head ' 
The tranquilhfy of tlie last fourteen j'cars of his 
reign was scarcely interrupted by the contemptible 
insurrection of a camel-driver in the island of 
Cyprus,” or by the active part which the policy of 
Constantine engaged him to assume in the wars of 
tlic Gotlis and Sannatians 
Among the different branches of the human race. 


the Sarmatians form a very remarkable nr,„„e„ t,,* 
shade , as they seem to unite tlie man- Samaiians 
ners of the Asiatic barbanans with the figure and 
complexion of the ancient inhabitants of Europe 
According to tlie various accidents of peace and 
war, of alliance or conquest, the Sarmatians were 
sometimes confined to the banks of the Ttinais , and 
they sometimes spread themselves over the immense 
plains which he between the Vistula and the Volga " 
The care of their numerous flocks and herds, tlie 
pursuit of game, and the exercise of war, or latlicr 
of rapine, directed the vagrant motions of the Sar- 
matians The movable camps or cities, the ordi- 
nary residence of their vnves and children, consisted 
only of large waggons drawn by oxen, and covered 
in the form of tents The military strength of the 
nation was composed of cavalry , and the custom 
of their warriors, to lead in their hand one or two 
spare horses, enabled them to advance and to retreat 
with a rapid diligence, which surprised the securify, 
and eluded the pursuit, of a distant enemy <* Their 
poverty of iron prompted their rude industry to in- 
vent a sort of cuirass, which was capable of resist- 
ing a sword or javelin, though it was formed only 
of horses’ hoofs, cut into thin and polished slices, 
carefully laid over each other in the manner of 
scales or feathers, and strongly sewed upon an under 
garment of coarse linen The offensive arms of 
the Sarmatians w'erc short daggers, long lances, and 
a weighty bow with a quiver of arrows They were 
reduced to the necessity of employing fish-bones for 
the points of their weapons , but the custom of dip- 
ping them in a venomous liquor, that poisoned the 
wounds which they inflicted, is alone sufficient to 
piovc the most savage manners, since a peop 
impressed with a sense of humanity would hav 
abhorred so cruel a practice, and a nation s H 
in tlie arts of war, would have disdained so imp 
tent a resource 'I Whenever these barbarians 
from their deserts in quest of prey, their sh 
beards, uncombed locks, the furs with which tliv> 
were covered from head to foot, and their fitre 
I countenances, which seemed to express the > • < 
j cruelty of their minds, inspired the more civilizei 
provincials of Rome with horror and dismay 
The tender Ovid, after a youth spent Their , 
in the enjoyment of fame and luxuiy, 
was condemned to an hopeless exile on the froz* 
banks of the Danube, where he was exposed, almi 
without defence, to the fury of these monsters 
the desert, with whose stem spirits he feared 1 
his gentle shade might hereafter be confounded 


1 Eu'iebin^ n iv c 51, 5a) wiHi a design of eviltincrthc aulhority 
and plorj of Constantine, affirms, «ial he divideil Uic Roman emiiire 
asa pri\ate citizen might ^,e divided his patrimony Hu distribution 

the vCn" tog™m'fnt Victors, and 

m CaloMruj the ohsenre leader of this tcbcUion, or ntlicr tumult, 
was apprcliended and burnt ahse in the market place of Tarsus |,y the 
viciUnee of XJalraatuis See the elder Victor, tlie Chronicle of Jerora 
and Uie doiiblfiil traditions of Theophanes and &dreiiiis 

o Ammiaii I xi n c la The Sarmatian horses were castrated to 


prevent the mischievous accidents which might happen from the 
and iingoscrnable passions of the mates 
V Fausaiiias I i p 50 edit Kuhn That inquisitive trarollor 
carefully examined a Sarmatian cuirass, which was preserved in 
temple of ICsculapiiisat Athens 

q A^icis ct mitti sub adnneo toxica ferro, 

J:t telum causas mortis habere duas 
^ , Olid ExPooto.I ir cp 7 ver 7 

Sec in the Rccherchcs sur les Amencains tom ii p 336 — 27 ] a 
ennons dissertation on poisoned darts The venom aras cnmmonlv 
tneted from the vegetable reign , but that emplojcd by tlie 
appears to liave been drawn from the viper, and a mixture of 'mi 

blood TheuscofpoisonedarraswbichhasbecnspreadoverlMlh « 

never preserved a savage tribe from the arms of a disciplined 
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Ins pathetic, but sometimes unmanly, lamentations,' 
he describes in the most lively colours the dicss 
and manners, the arms and inroads, of the Goto: 
and Sarmatians, who were associated for the pur- 
poses of destruction , and from the accounts of 
history, there is some reason to believ c that these 
Sarmatians w ere the Jaaj gm, one of the most nume- 
rous and warlike tribes of the nation The allure- 
ments of plenty engaged them to seek a permanent 
establishment on the frontiers of the empire Soon 
aftet the reign of Augustus, tlicj obliged the Da- 
cians, who subsisted by fishing on the banks of the 
nver Teyss or Tibiscns, to retire into the hilly coun- 
try, and to abandon to the Mctonous Sarmatians 
the fertile plains of the Upper Hungary, which arc 
bounded by the course of the Danube and the semi- 
circular enclosure of the Carpathian mountains* 
In this advantageous position, they watched or 
suspended the moment of attack, as they were pro- 
voked bj injuries or appeased by presents , they 
gradually acquired the skill of using more danger- 
ous weapons , and although the Sarmatians did not | 
illustrate their name by any memorable C'cploits, 1 
they occasionally assisted their eastern and western I 
neighbours, the Goths and the Germans, with a for- 
midable body of cavalry They lived under the 
inegular anstooracy of their chieftains ,‘ but after 
they had received into their bosom the fugitive 
Vandals, who yielded to the pressure of the Gothic 
power, tiiey seem to have chosen a king from that 
nation, and from the illustrious race of the Astingi, 
who had formerly dwelt on the shores of the northern 
ocean « 

TheGotiucwar, Tliis motivc of cumity must have 
A D 331 inflamed the subjects of contention, 
which perpetually arise on the confines of warlike 
and independent nations The Vandal princes 
were stimulated by fear and revenge , the Gothic 
kings aspired to extend their dominion from the 
Euxinetothe frontiers of Germany , and the waters 
of the Maros, a small nver which falls into the 
Teyss, were stained with the blood of the contend- 
ing barbarians After some experience of the 
superior strength and numbers of their adversaries, 
the Sarmatians implored the protection of the Ro- 
man monarch, who beheld with pleasure the discord 
of the nations, but who was justly alarmed by the 
progress of the Gothic arms As soon as Constan- 
tine had declared himself in favour of the weaker 
party, theha!ughty Aranc, king of the Goths, instead 

r The nine books of Poetical Cpistles, which Oi id composed during 
llie seven first years of his melancholy etile possess besides the merit 
of elegance, a double talue The) exhibit a picture of the human mind 
under very singular circumstances and they contain many curious ob 
serrations, which no Roman, except Or id, could liaiean opportunity of 
mafcini, Cverv circumstance which tends to illustrate the history of 
the barbiriaiis, has been drawn together In the ler) accurate Count de 
Ruat llisU Ancienoe des Feiiplcs dc lEurope, tom iv c -xri p 
288-317 

• The Sarmatian Jazyeic were settled on the banks of the Pitbissiis 
or Tibiscus when Pliny in the year 79 published liis Natural History 
wvl IV c 25 Inthetimeofalrabo-mdOvid sixty or seieiity years 
before, (lii.y appear to base inhabited beyond thcGeta: along the coast 
of the Wine ■' 

t Priiicipes Sarmatanim Jazygnra penes quos civitatis regimen 
plebcni qunime et iim equitum qua sols salent oflerebant 
Ticit Hist III 5 Tins ofler was made in the civil war between Vitel 

liusanil Vcspissim 


of expecting tlic attack of the legions, boldly passed 
the Danube, and spread terror and devastation 
through the province of Mmsia To oppose the 
inroad of this destroying host, the aged emperor 
took the field in person , but on this occasion cither 
Ins conduct or Ins fortune betrayed the glory which 
be had acquired in so many foreign and domestic 
vv ars He had the mortification of seeing his troops 
fly before an inconsiderable detachment of the bar- 
barians, who pursued them to the edge of tbeir for- 
tified camp, and obliged him to consult his safety 
by’ a precipitate and ignominious retreat The 
event of a second and more successful action re- 
trieved the honour of the Roman name , and the 
powers of art and discipline prevailed, after an ob- 
stinate contest, over the efforts of irregular valour 
Tho broken army of the Gotbs abandoned the field 
of battle, the w asted prov ince, and the passage of 
the Danube and although the eldest of the sons of 
Constantine was permitted to supply a T> 332. 
the place of Ins father, the merit of the 
victory’, winch diffused universal joy, was ascribed 
to the auspicious counsels of the emperor himself 

He contnbuted at least to improve tins advantage, 
by his ncgociations with the free and w arhke peo- 
ple of Cbcrsonesus,* whose capital, situate on the 
western coast of the Taunc or Crimman peninsula, 
still retained some vestiges of a Grecian colony, 
and was governed by a perpetual magistrate, as- 
sisted by a council of senators, emphatically styled 
the Fathers of the City The Cliorsonitcs were 
animated against the Gotbs, by the memory of the 
wars, which, in tlie preceding century, they bad 
maintained with unequal forces against the invaders 
of their country They were connected with the 
Romans by tbc mutual benefits of commerce , as 
they wore supplied from the provincts of Asia with 
com and manufactures, which they purchased with 
their only productions, salt, w ax, and bides Obe- 
dient to tbc requisition of Constantine, they pre- 
pared, under the conduct of tbeir magistrate 
Diogenes, a considerable army , of which the prin- 
cipal strength consisted in crossbows and military 
chariots The speedy much and intrepid attack of 
tbc Cliersomtes, by diverting the attention of the 
Gotbs, assisted tlie operations of the imperial gene- 
rals The Gotbs, vanquished on ev cry side, were 
driven into the mountains, where, in tlie course of a 
severe campaign, above an hundred thousand were 
computed to have perished by cold and hunger 

tt This hypothesis of oVandiil km^reij^in^ overSonnatnn swiyeclv 
seems necessary to vcconcile the Goth Jornaodes with the Greek and 
latin historians of Constantine It may be observed that Isidore who 
lived m Spain under the dominion of the Goths, pivc 9 them for ene- 
tnies not the Vandals, but the Sarmatians, SecliisGltronielc in Grotius, 
p 709 

X I may stand in need nf some apnlo;^ for haiin^ used without 
scruple, wie authority of Constantine Porjihyrogenitus, m all that re- 
lates to the irars and nefimciations of the Cliersomtes I am anare that 
he was a Grrek of the tenth century and that his accounts of ancient 
history are frequently confused and fahutims. Hut on this occasion 
his narrative IS for the most pari consistent and proliable nor is 
there much difficulty in cnnceii injr that an emperor might liaie access 
to rome *®aret archites, winch had csrapeil the diligence of meaner 
historians For the situation and history of Chersone sec Peys- 
sonel dcs Pcuples barbares qiii out bahite Ics Herds du Danube, c xvi 
p 84—90 
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Peace was at length granted to tlieir bomhlc suppli- 
cations , the eldest son of Aranc was accepted as 
the most valuable hostage , and Constantine en- 
deaioured to convince their chiefs, by a liberal 
distnbution of honours and rewards, how far the 
friendship of the Romans was preferable to their 
enmity In the expressions of his gratitude towards 
the faithful Chersonites, the emperor w'as still more 
magnificent The pride of the nation was gratified 
hy the splendid and almost royal decorations be- 
stowed on their magistrate and Ins successors A 
perpetual exemption from all duties was stipulated 
for their vessels which traded to die ports of the 
Black sea A regular subsidy was promised, of 
iron, corn, oil, and every supply which could be 
useful either in peace or war But it was thought 
that the Sarmatians were sufficiently rewarded by 
their deliverance from impending ruin , and the 
emperor, perhaps with too strict an economy, de- 
ducted some part of the expenses of the war from 
the customary gratifications which were allowed to 
that turbulent nation 

Expulsion of the Exasperated by this apparent neg- 
Sarnmtinns, Ject, the Sarmatiaus soon foraot, w'lth 
the levity of barbarians, the services 
which they had so lately received, and the dangers 
which still threatened their safely Then inroads 
on the territory of the empire provoked the indig- 
nation of Constantine to leave them to their fate , 
and he no longer opposed the ambition of Gcberic, 
a renowned warrior, who had recently ascended the 
Gothic throne Wisumar, the Vandal king, whilst 
alone, and unassisted, he defended his dominions 


with undaunted courage, was vanquished and slain 
in a decisive battle, which swept away the flower of 
the Sarmatian youth The remainder of the nation 
embraced the desperate expedient of arming their 
slaves, a hardy race of hunters and herdsmen, by 
whose tumultuary aid, they revenged their defeat, 
and expelled the invader fiom their confines But 
they soon discovered that they had exchanged a 
foreign for a domestic enemy, more dangerous and 
more implacable Enraged by their former servi- 
tude, elated by their present glory, the slaves, 
under the name of Limigantes, claimed and usurped 
the possession of the country which they had saved 
Their masters, unable to withstand the ungoverned 
fury of the populace, preferred the hardships of 
exile, to the tyranny of their servants Some of 
llie fugitive Sarmatians solicited a less ignominious 
dependence, under the hostile standard of the 
Goths A more numerous band retired beyond the 
Carpathian mountains, among the Quadi, their 
German allies, and were easily admitted to share a 
superfluous waste of uncultivated land But the 


far greater part of the distressed nation turned 
their eyes towards the fruitful provinces of Rome 
Imploring the protection and forgiveness of the 
emperor, they solemnly promised, as subjects in 
peace, and ns soldiers in war, the most inviolable 
fidelity to the empire which should graciously re- 
ceive them into its bosom According to the max- 
ims adopted by Probus and his successors, the 
olTers of this barbanan colony were eagerly ac- 
cepted , and a competent portion of lands in the 
provinces of Fannonia, Thrace, Macedonia, and 
Italy, were immediately assigned for the habitation 
and subsistence of three hundred thousand Saima- 
tiansi^ 

By chastising the pnde of the Goths, Diatb and funeral 
and by accepting the homage of a sup- ^ juij. 
pliant nation, Constantine asserted 25 
the majesty of the Roman empire , and the am- 
bassadors of Ethiopia, Persia, and the most 1 emote 
countries of India, congratulated the peace and 
prosperity of his government * If he reckoned, 
among the favours of fortune, the death of his 
eldest son, of his nephew, and perhaps of his wife, 
he enjoyed an uninterrupted flow of private as well 
as public felicity, till the thirtieth year of his 
reign, a period which none of his predccessois, 
since Augustus, bad been permitted to celebrate 
Constantine survived that solemn festival about 
ten months , and, at the mature age of sixty-four, 
after a short illness, he ended his memorable life, 

5 at the palace of Aquyrion, in the a d 337 mw 
I snhnrhs of Nicomedia, whither he 22 
had retired for the benefit of the air, and w ith the 
hope of recruiting his exhausted strength by the 
use of the warm baths The excessive dcmonstia- 
tions of grief, 01 at least of mourning, suipnssed 
whatever had been practised on any foimcr occa- 
sion Notwithstanding the claims of the senate 
and people of ancient Rome, the corpse of the de- 
ceased emperor, according to his last request, was 
transported to the city, which was destined to pre- 
sen e the name and memoiy of its founder The 
body of Constantine, adorned with the vain sym- 
bols of greatness, the purple and diadem, was de- 
posited on a golden bed in one of the apartments 
of the palace, which for that purpose had been 
splendidly furnished and illuminated The forms 
of the court were strictly maintained Ev ery day, 
at the appointed hours, the principal officers of the 
state, the army, and the household, approaching 
the person of llieir sovereign with bended knec^ 
and a composed countenance, offered their respect 
ful homage as seriously as if he had been stil' 
alive Prom motives of policy, this theatrical 
piescntation was for sonic time continued, ni . 


T Th« Gotliie and Sannalian wars are related m so 
perfect a m-»iincr tint I Inrc been obli<'«l 


Chron p 709 ID Hist Gotbariim Grot)! Constantin Purpbv re>re'- 
lus ^ Adnnnistrat Imperii c 53 p 208 edit Meiirsii ' ” 
r Huscbitis (in V'lt Const I ii c 50 ) remarks three 
relatn c to these Indians 1 Thej came from the shores of the 
orean a d^rijition which mipht be applied to the coast of China' 
CoremandLl 2 They presents .hniiinj and unknown animal 
3 Thea proti-strtl tliiir I ni-s had erected statues to renresent Die 
in-emc majesty of Constantine nspresciil llic 
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could flattery neglect the opportunity of remarking 
that Constantine alone, by the peculiar indulgence 
of heaven, had reigned after his death * 

Tactions of the Subsist only in 

court empty pageantry , and it was soon 
discovered that the will of the most absolute mo- 
narch is seldom obeyed, when his subjects have no 
longer any thing to hope from his favour, or to 
dread from his resentment The same ministers 
and generals, who bowed with such reverential awe 
before the inanimate corpse of their deceased sove- 
reign, w ere engaged in secret consultations to ex- 
clude his two nephews, Dalmatius and Hannibali- 
anus, from the share which he had assigned them 
in the succession of the empire We are too 
imperfectly acquainted with the court of Constan- 
tine to form anj judgment of the real motives which 
influenced the leaders of the conspiracy, unless 
we should suppose that they were actuated by a 
spirit of jealousy and revenge against the prmfect 
Ablavius, a proud favounte, who had long directed 
the counsels and abused the confidence of the late 
emperor The arguments, by which they solicited 
the concurrence of the soldiers and people, aie of 
a more obvious nature and they might with de- 
cency, as well as truth, insist on the superior rank 
of the children of Constantine, the danger of mul- 
tipljing the number of sovereigns, and the impend- 
ing mischiefs which threatened the republic, from 
the discord of so many rival princes, who were not 
connected by the tender sympathy of fraternal 
affection The intrigue was conducted with zeal 
and sccrccj, till a loud and unanimous declaration 
was procured from tlie troops, thattliey would suifer 
none, except the sons of their lamented monarch, to 
reign over the Roman empire '* The younger Dal- 
matius, who was united with his collateral relations 
by tbc ties of friendship and interest, is allowed to 
have inherited a considerable share of the abilities 
of the great Constantine but, ou this occasion, he 
does not appear to have concerted any measures 
for supporting, by arms, the just claims which him- 
self and his royal brother derived from the liberality 
of their uncle Astonished and overwhelmed by 
the tide of popular fury, they seem to hav e remained 
without the power of flight or of resistance, in the 
hands of their implacable enemies Their fate was 
suspended till the arrival of Constantins, the se- 
cond,* and perhaps the most favoured, of the sons 
of Constantine 

n Tiimis ixlatitm in urlicm sui nominis, quod »ue P Tl. isgerriinc 
tnlil Aiiratius Victor Constmtine had prepared for liimscir a stalely 
tomb in tbc ehunh of the Ilolj Apoatks Euseb 1 iv c. GO The 
last and indeed almost the only, aceoiinl of tbc siekncQ, death and 
funeral of Constantine, is contained in tbc fourth book of hia Life, by 
Eusebius ... 

b 1 uscbins (1 la c o )tennmatesbi»narrative by Ibia loyal declanu 
lion of the troops and avoids all the invidious circumstances of the 
subsequent ma<qcre 

e The character of Dalmatius is advanlaitconsly , tlionsb concisely, 
drairn bv Eiitropiiis, (x 91 Dalmatius Cn,-«ar prosticrrim i indofe, 
neqnc intriio absimilis Anorf millo post, oppressiis est factionc militari 
As Iwtii Jerom and the Alexandrian Cbmnirle mention the third year 
of the Ca»ar n-bichdid not commence till the l8thor2UtiofScptcm 
her, A D 337, it a certain that these military factions cootinoed above 
four months 

O 1 lave related tins ainpilar anecdote on the anthnrily of Phi. 
Iwtiirpius, I 11 c IG But if such a pretext ssas ever used by Con 
staiitine and his adherents, it was laid aside ssitli contempt, as suon as 


The voice of the dying emperor had Massacre of the 
recommended the care of his funeral to ponces 

the piety of Constantius , and that prince, by the 
vicinity of his eastern station, could easily prevent 
the diligence of his brothers, who resided in their 
distant government of Italy and Gaul As soon as 
he had taken possession of the palace of Constanti- 
nople, Ins first care was to remove the apprehen- 
sions of his kinsmen, by a solemn oath, which he 
pledged for their security His next employment 
w'as to find some specious pretence which might 
release bis conscience from the obligation of an 
imprudent promise The arts of fraud were made 
subservient to the designs of cruelty , and a mani- 
fest forgery was attested by a person of the most 
sacred character From the bands of the bishop of 
Nicomedia, Constantius received a fatal scroll, 
aifirmed to be the genuine testament of his father , 
in which the emperor expressed his suspicions that 
he had been poisoned by his brothers , and con- 
jured his sons to revenge his death, and to consult 
their own safety, by the punishment of the guilty <> 
Whatever reasons might have been alleged by these 
unfortunate pnnees to defend their life and honour 
against so incredible an accusation, they were si- 
lenced by the furious clamours of the soldiers, who 
declared themselves, at once, their enemies, their 
judges, and their executioners The spirit, and 
even the forms, of legal proceedings were repeatedly 
violated in a promiscuous massacre , which involved 
the two uncles of Constantius, seven of his cousins, 
of whom Dalmatius and Hannibalianus were the 
most illustrious, the patrician Optatus, who had 
married a sister of the late emperor, and the pre- 
fect Ablavius, whose power and riches had inspired 
him with some hopes of obtaining the purple If 
it were necessary to aggravate the horrors of this 
bloody scene, we might add, that Constantius him- 
self had espoused the daughter of liis uncle Julius, 
and that he had bestowed his sister in marnage on 
his cousin Hannibalianus These alliances, which 
tbc policy of Constantine, regardless of the public 
prejudice,* had formed between the several branches 
of the impenal house, served only to convince man- 
kind, that these princes were as cold to the endear- 
ments of conjugal alTcotion, as they were insensible 
to the ties of consanguinity, and the moving en- 
treaties of youth and innocence Of so numerous a 
family, Gallns and Julian alone, the two youngest 
children of J ulius Constantius, were saved from the 

it had terved tlieir immediate purpose. Athanasiiis (tom i p 856 ) 
mentions the oath which Constantius had taken for the security of his 
kiinmcn 

e Comugia Eohrinarum dm i^orat-i tempore addito nerciebuisse 
Tacit Annvl xii C and Lipsiiis ad loc I he repeal of the ancient 
law, and the practice of five hundred years were insuflicient to eradi- 
cate the prgudices of Uie Homans, who still considered the marriases 
of cnnsmt.},crman as a species of imperfect incest (Au^stin de Civi 
tale Dei, xv 6) and Julian, whose mind was biassed by superstition 
and resciitnnent, stigmatizes these unnatural alliances between liis own 
cousins lUi tlic opprobrious witliet of •fafimv tc ov (Onit vii 

p 22&) Tlie jurisprudence of the canons has since receded and cn 
Inrced lm< probibitioDi without bciHi? able lo introduce it either into 
the civil or the common law of Europe See, on the subject of the«e 
marriages Taylor’s Cml Uw,p 331 Brouer de Jure Connub 1 ii c 
12 Hericonrt ties Loix Ecclesiastiqucs part in c 5 Flenrv Institn. 
Uons dll Droit Canoiiiqiie, tom i p 331 Pans, 1767, and Fra Paolo 
Istona del Concilio Trident 1 viib 
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liands of tlic assassins, till their rage, satiated with 
slaughter, had in some measure subsided The 
emperor Constantins, who, in tlie absence of his 
brothers, was the most obnoxious to guilt and re- 
proach, discovered, on some future occasions, a 
faint and transient remorse for those cruelties which 
the perfidious counsels of his ministers, and the 
irresistible violence of the troops, bad extorted 
from bis unexperienced youth * 

The massacre of the Flavian race 
VI as succeeded by a new division of 
A D 337 Sep 11 provinces , which was ratified in a 
personal interview of the three brothers Con- 
stantine, the eldest of the C®sars, obtained, with a 
certain prc-cminence of rank, the possession of the 
new capital, which bore his own name and that of 
Ins father Thrace, and the countries of the east, 
were allotted for the patnmony of Constantins , and 
Constans was acknowledged as the lawful sovereign 
of Italy, Africa, and the western Illyneum The 
armies submitted to their hereditary right, and 
they condescended, after some delay, to accept from 
the Homan senate the title of Augustus When 
they first assumed the reins of government, the 
eldest of these princes was twenty-one, the second 
twenty, and the third only seventeen, sears of age « 
While the martial nations of Europe 
followed the standards of his brothers, 

A D 310 Constantins, at the head of the cflemi- 
natc troops of Asia, was left to sustain the weight 
of the Persian war At the decease of Constantine, | 
the throne of the east was filled by Sapor, son of i 
Hormooz, or Hormisdas, and grandson of Narses, 
who, after the victoiy of Galcrius, had humbly con- 
fessed the superiority of the Homan power Al- 
though Sapor was in the thirtieth year of his long 
reign, he was still in the vigour of youth, as the 
date of his accession, by a very strange fatality, had 
preceded that of his birth The wife of Hormouz 
remained pregnant at the time of her husband’s 
death , and the uncertainty of the sex, as well as 
of the event, excited the ambitious hopes of the 
princes of the house of Sassan The apprehensions 

of civil war were at length removed, by the positive 
assurance of the Magi, that the widow of Hormouz 
had conceived, and would safely produce a son 
Obedient to the voice of superstition, the Persians 
prepared, without delay, the ceremony of his coro- 
nation A royal bed, on w hich tlic queen lay in 
state, was exhibited in the midst of the palace, the 
diadem was placed on the spot, which might be 
supposed to conceal the future heir of Artaxerxes, 
and the prostrate satraps adored the majesty of their 

f Julian (ad S P O. Allitn p 270) cltirces his cousin Constantins 
With the whole jfuilt of i massiere, from which he himself so narrowly 
escaped Hk assertion is confirmed by Athanasius who, /or reasons 
of a sen different naluro, was not (css an enemy of Constantins, (tom 
j n SjC) Zosimns joins m tlie same accusation But the three 
sbbretiators, Kutropnts and the Victors, u<cvcr\ qn-ilifsing exnrcs 
wons “ siocnte potins quam jnbente , " laccrtum quo suasorc * vi 
militiim 

r Eo«cb in Vit Constantin I is c 09 Zbsimns, 1 ii p 117 Idat 
jnCliroii See two notes of Titlemont, Hist des Bmpcfeurs, tom ir p 
1080—1091 The rcijm of tlie eldest brother ^ Constantinople is 
notued only in the Alexandrian Clironicle 

b Agathias, wholircd in the sixth century, istbe author of this story, 
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invisible and insensible sovereign If any credit 
can he given to this marvellous tale, which seems 
however to he countenanced bj the manners of the 
people, and by the extraordinary duration of his 
reign, we must admire not only the fortune, hut the 
gemns, of Sapor In the soft sequestered education 
of a Persian baram, the rojal youth could discover 
the importance of exercising the vigour of his mind 
and-bodj , and, by his personal merit, deserved a 
throne, on which he had been seated, while he was 
yet unconscious of the duties and temptations of 
absolute power His minonty was exposed to the 
almost inevitable calamities of domestic discord, 
his capital was surprised and plundered by Thaw, a 
powerful king of Yemen, or Arabia , and the ma- 
jesty of the royal family was degraded by the cap- 
tivity of a princess, the sister of the deceased king 
But as soon as Sapor attained the age of manhood, 
the presumptuous Thair, his nation and his country, 
fell beneath the first effort of the young warnor , 
who used his victory with so judicious a mixture of 
ngour and clemency, that he obtained from the fears 
and gratitude of the Arabs, the title of Donlacnaf, 

I or protector of the nation ' 

I The ambition of the Persian, to 
whom his enemies ascribe the virtues tamu and Arme- 
of a soldier and a statesman, was am- " 
mated by the desire of revenging the disgrace of 
his fathers, and of wresting from the hands of the 
Romaas the five provinces bejond the Tigris The 
nuhtaiy fame of Constantine, and the real or ap- 
parent strength of his government, suspended the 
attack , and while the hostile conduct of Sapor pro- 
voked the resentment, his artful negociations 
amused the patience, of the imperial court The 
death of Constantine was the signal of war,'' and 
the actual condition of the Synan and Armenian 
frontier, seemed to encourage the Persians by the 
prospect of a rich spoil, and an easy conquest 
The example of the massacres of the palace, dif- 
fused a spirit of licentiousness and sedition among 
the troops of the east, who were no longer restrain- 
ed by their habits of obedience to a veteran com- 
mander By the prudence of Constantins, who, 
from the interview with his brothers in Pannonia, 
immediately hastened to the banks of the Euphrates, 
the legions were gradually restored to a sense of 
duty and discipline , but the season of anarchy had 
permitted Sapor to form the siege of Nisihis, and to 
occupy several of tlie most important fortresses of 
Mesopotamia ' In Armenia, the renowned Tindates 
had long enjoyed the peace and glory which ho 
deserved by his valour and fidelity to the cause of 

(1 IT p 135 edit I/ouvre ) He derived liw lurorniation from romc 
^tracts of the Persian aimnicles, obtained and translated by f lie inter, 
prefer Sereins dunne Ins embassy at that court The coronation of 
tlift motliefof Sapors likewise inenlioncd bj Shik&rdj (Tarikiu p 116 ) 
and DHcrbelot (BibhoUiequeOricntale, p 763) 

i D Hcrbelot, Bibliotheque Onentalo, p 761 

k bextus Rufus, (c. 26 ) who on this occasion is no contemptible 
authority, affirms, that the Persians sued m vain for peace, and that 
Constantine was preiiannjr to march apinst them yet the snpenor 
ireicbt of the testimony of Eusebius obliges os to admit (be nrelimi. 
rnrits tf not the ratification, of Ifac treaty See Titlemont, tlist. dcs 
Empereurs, tom iv p 420 , 

I Julian Orat i p -0 
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Rome The firm alliance which he maintained with 
Constantine, was prodiictive of spiiitual as well as 
of temporal benefits , by the conversion of Tin- 
dates, the character of a saint was applied to that 
of a hero, the Christian faith was preached and 
established from the Euphrates to the shores of the 
Caspian, and Armenia was attached to the empire 
by the double tics of policy and religion But as 
many of the Armenian nobles still refused to aban- 
don the plurality of their gods and of their wives, 
the public tranquillity was disturbed by a discon- 
tented faction, which insulted the feeble age of their 
sovereign, and impatiently expected the hour of 
A D 342 length after a 

reign of fifty-six years, and the fortune 
of the Armenian monarchy expired with Tindates 
His lawful heir was driven into exile, the Christian 
priests were either murdered or expelled from their 
churches, the barbarous tribes of Albania were 
solicited to descend from their mountains , and two 
of the most powerful governors, usurping the en- 
signs or the powers of royalty, implored the assist- 
ance of Sapor, and opened the gates of their cities 
to the Persian garrisons The chnstian party, under 
the guidance of the archbishop of Artaxata, the | 
immediate successor of St Gregory the illuminator, | 
had recourse to the piety of Constantins After the 
troubles had continued about three years, Antioclins, 
one of the officers of the household, executed with 
success the impenal commission of restoring Chos- 
roes, the sou of Tindates, to the throne of his fathers, 
of distributing honours and rewards among the 
faithful servants of the house of Arsaces, and of 
proclaiming a general amnesty, which was accepted 
by the greater part of the rebellious satraps But 
the Romans denied more honour than adiantagc 
from this revolution Ghosroes was a pnnee of a 
puny stature, and a pusillanimous spirit Unequal 
to the fatigues of war, averse to the society of man- 
kind, he withdrew from his capital to a retired 
palaee, which he built on the banks of the nver 
Eleutherus, and in the centre of a shady groi c , 
where he consumed his vacant hours in the rural 
sports of hunting and hawking To secure this in- 
glorious ease, he submitted to the conditions of 
Xieace which Sapor condescended to impose , tlie 
payment of an annual tribute, and the restitution 
of the fertile province of Atropatene, which tlie 
courage of Tindates, and the victonous arms of 
Galerius, had annexed to the Armenian monarchy ^ 

Tlie Persian D«nng tlic long period of the reign 
v-ir, of Constantius, the provinces of the 
A D 337— jjfljicted by the calamities of 

m Julian Oral i_p SO 21 Moses of Cliorcnc 1 ii c 89 1 iii c 
I— 0 p 22G— 240 The perfect a,n^nient between the vifriie hints of 
the contemponiry orator, and the circumstantial narrative of the national 
liistoriaii, I'lai.s light to the former, and weight to the latter For the 
credit of Moses it may be likewise observed, that the iiamcof Antioclius 
» found n few years before in a civ il office of inferior dignity See 
Godtfroy, CbJ I heod tom a i p 350 
n Aminianus (xiv 4) gives a lively description of the wandering 
and predatory life of the Saracens, wlio strctuied from the confines of 
ni'? V* of the Nile It appears from the advciiiiires of 

Alalchns which Jerom has related in so entertaining a manner, that 
iiie iiii.li road between Bcnea and Edcssa was infested by these robbers 
oec llieronyin tom I p 256 


the Persian war The irregular incursions of the 
light troops alternately spread terror and devasta- 
tion beyond the Tigris and beyond the Euphrates, 
from the gates of Ctesiplion to those of Antioch , 
and this active service was performed by the Arabs 
of the desert, who were divided in their interest 
and affections , some of their independent chiefs 
being enlisted in the party of Sapor, whilst others 
had engaged their doubtful fidelity to the emperor " 
The more grave and important operations of the 
war wore conducted with equal vigour , and the 
armies of Rome and Persia encountered each other 
in nine bloody fields, in two of which Constan- 
tius himself commanded in person ^ The event of 
the day was most commonly adv erse to 
the Romans, but in the battle of Sin- 
gara, their imprudent valour had al- 
most achieved a signal and decisive victory The 
stationary troops of Singara retired on the appioach 
of Sapor, who passed the Tigris over three bridges, 
and occupied near the village of Hillch an advan- 
tageous camp, which, by the labonr of his numerous 
pioneers, he surrounded in one day with a deep 
ditch, and a lofty rampart His formidable host, 
when it was drawn out in order of battle, covered 
the banks of the nv cr, the adjacent heights, and the 
whole extent of a plain of above twelve miles, which 
separated the two armies Both were alike impa- 
tient to engage , but the barbarians, after a slight 
resistance, fled in disorder, unable to resist, or 
desirous to weary, the strength of the licavy legions, 
who, fainting with heat and thirst, pursued them 
across the plain, and cut in jiicccs a line of cavalry, 
clotlied in complete armour, which had been posted 
before the gates of tlie camp to protect their retreat 
Constantius, who w as hurried along in the pursuit, 
attempted, without effect, to restrain the ardour of 
his troops, by representing to them the dangers of 
the approaching night, and the certainty of com- 
pleting their success with the return of day As 
they depended much more on their own valour than 
on the experience or the abilities of their chief, 
they silenced by their clamours his timid remon- 
strances, and rushing with fury to the clrargc, filled 
up the ditch, broke down the rampart, and dispersed 
themselves through the tents to recruit their ex- 
hausted strength, and to enjoy the rich harvest of 
their labours But the piudcnt Sapor had watched 
the moment of victory His army, of which the 
j greater part, securely posted on the heights, had 
; been spectators of the action, advanced in silence, 

! and under the shadow of night , and his Persian 
archers, guided by the illumination of the eamp, 

"We vimll like from Eutropiiis tlip );enera1 idea of the war, (\ 10 ) 
A Per^iB enitn multi ct (.nivia perpe^us, niepe captis oppidi* obsessjs 
tirbibus coesis cxcrcitibust tiuliuinque ei contra Siporem pro^perum 
pnelium fint, nwi nuod ipud Sin^ram, Ac Tins Iiooe^t accrmiit ts 
conuriDM by the Tiints of AmmiaDU^ Hufus, and Terom 
first <^tioii« of Julian, and tlie third oration of Xiihanins, exhibit n 
more nitterinp picture , but the rccantition of both tho^ic. onlor^ ificr 
the aeiln of Constantins, vhile it restores us to the possession of the 
truth degrades their own character, and tint of the emperor Tlie 
commentacy of Spanheitn on the first oration of Julian is profusely 
leirncd See likewise the judalous obserialioDS of Tillcmont, Hwt 
dcs Empercurs, tom n p 6u6 
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poured a shower of arrows on a disarmed and 
liecntious crowd The sincerity of liistorj p declares, 
that the Romans were vanquished with a dreadful 
slaughter, and that the flying remnant of the legions 
was exposed to the most intolcrahlc hardships 
Even the tenderness of panegyric, confessing that 
the glory of the emperor was sullied by the disobe- 
dience of his soldiers, chooses to draw a veil over the 
circumstances of this melanclioly retreat Y et one of 
those venal orators, so jealous of the fame of Gonstan- 
tius, relates with amazing coolness an act of such in- 
credible cruelty, as, in thejadgmentof postenty, must 
imprint a far deeper stain on the honour of the impe- 
rial name The son of Sapor, the heir of his crown, 
had been made a captive in the Persian camp The 
unhappy youth, who might have excited the compas- 
sion of the most savage enemy, was scourged, tortured, 
and publicly executed by tlie inhuman Romans s 
- Whatever advantages might attend 

Siege or H.s.b.s tlionsh 

nine repeated victories diifused among the nations 
the fame of his valour and conduct, he could not 
hope to succeed in the execution of his designs, 
while the fortified towns of Mesopotamia, and above 
all, the strong and ancient city of Nisihis, remained 
in the possession of tlie Romans In the space of 
twelve years, Nisibis, which, since the time of 
Lucullus, had been deservedly esteemed the bulwark 
of the east, sustained the memorable sieges against 
the power of Sapor , and the disappomted monarch, 
A D 338, Ofging his attacks above sixty, 

340,300 eighty, and an hundred days, was 
thrice repulsed with loss and ignominy This 
large and popnlous city was situated about two dajs’ 
journey from the Tigris, in the midst of a pleasant 
and fertile plain at the foot of Mount Masius A 
treble enclosure of bnck walls was defended by a 
deep ditch ,» and the intrepid assistance of Count 
Luoilianus, and his garrison, was seconded by the 
desperate courage of the people The citizens of 
Nisibis were animated by the exhortations of their 
bishop,^ inured to arms by the presence of danger, 
and convinced of the intentions of Sapor to plant a 
Persian colony in their room, and to lead them away 
into distant and barbarous captivity The event of 
the two former sieges elated their confidence, and 
exasperated the haughty spirit of the great king, 
who advanced a thud time towards Nisibis, at the 
head of the united forces of Persia and India The 
ordinary machines, invented to batter or undermine 
the walls, were rendered inelfectual by the supenor 


skill of the Romans , and many days had vainly 
elapsed, when Sapor embraced a resolution worthy 
of an eastern monarch, who believed that the ele- 
ments themselves were subject to his power At 
the stated season of the melting of the snows in 
Armenia, the iiver Mygdonius, which divides the 
plain and the city of Nisibis, forms, like the Nile,’' 
an inundation over the adjacent country By the 
labour of the Persians, the course of the nver was 
stopt below the town, and the waters were confined 
on eveiy side by solid mounds of earth On this 
artificial lake, a fleet of armed vessels filled with 
soldiers, and with engines which discharged stones 
of five hundred pounds' weight, advanced in order of 
battle, and engaged, almost upon a level, the troops 
which defended the ramparts The irresistible force 
of the waters was alternately fatal to the contending 
parties, till at length a portion of the walls, unable 
to sustain the accumulated pressure, ga\ e way at 
once, and exposed an ample breach of one hundred 
and fifty feet The Persians were instantly driven 
to the assault, and the fate of Nisibis depended on 
the event of the day The heavy-armed cavalry, 
who led the van of a deep column, were embarrassed 
in the mud, and great numbers were drowned in 
tlie unseen holes which had been filled by the rush- 
ing waters The elephants, made funous by their 
wounds, increased the disorder, and trampled down 
thousands of the Persian archers The great king, 
who, from an exalted throne, beheld the misfor- 
tunes of his arms, sounded, with reluctant indigna- 
tion, the signal of the retreat, and suspended for 
some hours the prosecution of the attack But the 
vigilant citizens improved the opportunitj of the 
night , and the return of day discovered a new w all 
of SIX feet in height, rising every moment to fill up 
the interval of the breach Notwithstanding the 
disappointment of his hopes, and the loss of more 
than twenty thousand men. Sapor still pressed the 
reduction of Nisibis, with an obstinate firmness, 
which could have yielded only to the necessity of 
defending the eastern provinces of Persia against a 
formidable invasion of the Massagetm * Alarmed 
by this intelligence, he hastily relinquished the 
siege, and marched with rapid diligence from the 
banks of the Tigris to those of the Oxus The 
danger and difliculties of the Scytliian war engaged 
him soon afterwards to conclude, or at least to 
observe, a truce with the Roman emperor, which 
was equally grateful to botli princes , as Constantins 
himself, after the deaths of his two brothers, was 


ingcntTS™ c nostrotum co 

> P 24 and Sr 
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CT1,674 ) Somctliinp is added from Zosimus I ,,, „ im 
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t The miracles which 1 heodoret (1 it c 30 ) ascribes to St James, 
bishop of Edeesa were at least performed in a worthy cause, the de- 
fence of Ins countrj He appeared on the walls under the -figure of 
the Homan emperor, and sent an army of gnats to sting the trunks of 
the elephants and to discomfit the host of the new Sennacherib 
u Julian Orat I p 27 Though N lebuhr (tom ii p SOT) allows a 
very considerable swell to the Mj (,doniiis, ov cr winch he saw a bridge 
of ticelie arches it is difficult, liowercr, to understand this parallel of 
a trifling rivulet with a might} river There arc man} circumstances 
obscure, and almost unintclhgible, in the description of thi^ stii- 
peiidniis water works 

X We arc obliged to Zonaras (tom ii 1 \iu p ii ) for this mva 
Sion of the Massageta which is perfectly consistent with the general 
senes of events, to which we are darkly led by the broken lii^orv or 
Ammianus >-1 v* 
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involved, by the re\oIutions of the west, in a cml 
contest, which required and seemed to exceed the 
most vigorous exertion of his undivided strength 
Civil wir, and partition of the empire, 

deatii of Cob three years had scarcely elapsed before 
A. D 340 the sons of Constantine seemed impa- 
Match tient to convince mankind that they 
were incapable of contenting themselves with the 
dominions which they were unqualified to govern 
The eldest of those pnnees soon complained, that 
he was defrauded of his just proportion of tlie spoils 
of tlieir murdered kinsmen , and though he might 
yield to the superior guilt and merit of Constantins, 
he exacted from Constans the cession of the African 
provinces, as an equivalent for the rich countries of 
Macedonia and Greece, which his brother had ac- 
quired by the death of Dalmatius The want of 
sincerity, which Constantine experienced in a tedi- 
ous and fruitless negociation, exasperated the 
fierceness of his temper , and he eagerly listened to 
those favourites, who suggested to him that bis 
honour, as well as his interest, was concerned in 
the prosecution of the quarrel At the head of a 
tumultuar3' band, suited for rapine rather than for 
conquest, he suddenlj broke into tlie dominions of 
Constans, by the way of the Julian Alps, and the 
country round Aquileia felt the first efiects of liis 
resentment The measures of Constans, who then 
resided in Dacia, were directed with more prudence 
and ability On the news of his brother’s invasion, 
he detached a select and disciplined body of his 
lllynan troops, proposing to follow them in person, 
with the remainder of his forces But the conduct 
of his lieutenants soon terminated the unnatural 
contest By the artful appearances of flight, Con- 
stantine was betrayed into an ambuscade, which 
had been concealed in a wood, where the rash youth, 
with a few attendants, was surprised, surrounded, 
and slain His body, after it bad been found in the 

obscure stream of the Alsa, obtained the honours of 
an imperial sepulchre , but bis provinces transferred 
their allegiance to the conqueror, who, refusing to 
admit his elder brother Constantius to any share in 
these new acquisitions, maintained the undisputed 
possession of more than two-thirds of the Roman 
empire ^ 

Murder of Con The fate of Constans himself was de 
A 'd"mo layed about ten years longer, and tlie 
February rcvengc of his brothel’s death was re- 
served for the more ignoble hand of a domestic 
traitor The pernicious tendency of the sy stem in- 
troduced by Constantine was displayed in the feeble 
administration of his sons, who, by their vices and 
weakness, soon lost the esteem and affections of 

r The causes and the e\cnts of this citiI war are rehted with much 
perplexity and contradiction 1 ha\e chiefl> followed ZonTras and the 
3 oiin^er Victor The monody (ad calcem £utrop edit Havercamp ) 
pronounced on the death of Constantine, might ha\e been ^erj in 
^ructipt but prudence and false taste engaged the orator to lovolre 
himMif in vague declamation 

{nentium) obsidcs pretio qiKcsitos piieros ^enustiores, 
??j fiabuerat hbidinc nujusmodi nrsi^se pro cerfo hahetur 

\ t * ®*P™'«d taste of Constans been publicly a>owed, the elder 

I ^ considerable office in his urother $ retgn, would uol 

•are asserted it in such positive Urms. 


their people The pride assumed by Constans, 
from tbe unmerited success of bis arms, was ren- 
dered more contemptible by bis want of abilities 
and application His fond partiality towards some 
German captives, distinguished only by the charms 
of youth, was an object of scandal to the people 
and Magnentms, an ambitious soldier, who was 
bimself of barbarian extraction, was encouraged by 
the public discontent to assert tbe honour of the 
Roman name* The chosen bands of Joviansand 
Herculians, who acknowledged Magnentms as tbeir 
leader, maintained tlie most respectable and im- 
portant station in the impcnal camp The fnend- 
sbip of Marcelliniis, count of the sacred largesses, 
supplied vv itb a liberal band tlie means of seduction 
The soldiers were convinced, by tbe most specious 
arguments, that the republic summoned them to 
break the bonds of hereditary servitude , and, by 
tbe choice of an activ e and v igilant pnnee, to rew ard 
the same virtues which bad raised the ancestors of 
tbe degenerate Constans from a private condition 
to tbe throne of tbe world As soon as the conspi- 
racy was npe for execution, Marcellinus, nnder the 
pretence of celebrating Ins son’s birtb-daj, gave a 
splendid entertainment to tbe tUuslrtout and honour- 
able persons of the court of Gaul, winch tlien resided 
in the city of Autnn The intemperance of tlie feast 
was artfully protracted till a v cry late hour of the 
night, and the unsuspecting guests were tempted 
to indulge themselves in a dangerous and guilty 
freedom of conversation On a sudden the doors 
were thrown open, and Magnentms, who bad retir- 
ed for a few moments, returned into tbe apartment, 
invested with tbe diadem and purple The conspi- 
rators instantly saluted bun with the titles of Au- 
gustus and emperor The snrpnse, the terror, the 
intoxication, die ambitious hopes, and the mutual 
Ignorance of the rest of the assembly, prompted tliem 
to join thcir v oices to the general acclamation The 
guards hastened to take the oath of fidelity , the 
gates of the town were shut , and before the dawn 
of day, Magnentms became master of the troops and 
treasure of the palace and city of Autnn By his 
secrecy and diligence he entertained some hopes of 
surpnsing the person of Constans, who was pursu- 
ing m the adjacent forest his favourite amusement 
of bunting, or perhaps some pleasures of a more 
pnv ate and criminal nature The rapid progress of 
fame allowed him, however, an instant for flight, 
though tbe desertion of lus soldiers and subjects 
deprived him of the power of resistance Before 
he could reach a sea-port in Spam, where he in- 
tended to embark, he was overtaken near Helena,** 
at tbe foot of tbe Pyrenees, by a party of light ca- 


a Julian OraL i and ii Zovim 1 ii p 134 Victor in Epitome 
There Is rewn to belte>e that lila^cntius wis born in one of those 
barbarian colonics which Constintms Chlorus had establnhed in Gaul 
(see this History, p 144 ) His behaviour may remind us of the patriot 
«rl of ^iccster, famous Simon de Mont fort, who could persuade 
the {rood people of Cnsland, that he a Frenchman by birth, had token 
*** ouriles 

b This ancient city had once flourished under the name of Illiberis 
(I omponius Meia, ii 5 ) Tbe muniflcence of Constantine cave it new 
splendour and his mother s name Helena (it is still called Elne) be 
came Inc seat of a bishop, who long afterward transferred his residence 
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yali 5 , whose chief, regardless of the sanctity of a 
temple, executed his commission by the murder of 

the son of Constantine ® 

As soon as the death of Constans had 
decided this easy but important revo- 
lution, the example of tlie court of 
Autnn was imitated by the provinces 
The authority of Magnentius was ac- 
knowledged through the whole extent of the two 
great pnefectures of Gaul and Italy , and the 
usurper prepared, by every act of oppression, to 
collect a treasure, which might discharge the obli- 
gation of an immense donatiie, and supply the ex- 
penses of a civil war The martial countnes of 
Illyncum, from the Danube to the extremity of 
Greece, had long obeyed the government of Vetra- 
nio, an aged general, beloi ed for the simplicity of 
bis manners, and who had acquired some reputa- 
tion hj his expenence and services in war** At- 
tached by habit, by duty, and by gratitude, to the 
house of Constantine, he immediately gave the 
strongest assurances to the only surviving son of 
his late master, that hewould expose, with unshaken 
fidelity, his person and his troops, to inflict a just 
revenge on die traitors of Gaul But the legions of 
Vetranio were seduced, rather than provoked, by 
the example of rebellion, their leader soon betrayed 
a w ant of firmness, or a want of sincenty , and his 
ambition derived a specious pretence from the ap- 
probation of the pnneess Constantina That cruel 
and aspinng woman, who had obtained from the 
great Constantine, her father, die rank of Augusta, 
placed the diadem wnth her own hands on the head 
of the Hlynan general , and seemed to expect, from 
his victory , the accomplishment of those unbounded 
hopes, of which she had been disappointed by the 
death of her husband Hannibahanus Perhaps it 
was without the consent of Constantina, that the 
new emperor foimed a necessary, though dishonour- 
able, alliance witb the usurper of the west, whose 
purple was so recently stained with her brother's 
blood * 

Con,tant.us re intelligence of these important 

fuses to treat cvcnts, which SO deeply affected the 

! honour and safety of the impcnal 

house, recalled the arms of Constantius from the 
inglorious prosecution of the Persian war He re- 
commended the care of the cast to his lieutenants, 
and afterwards to his cousin Gallns, whom he raised 
from a prison to a throne , and marched towards 
Europe, with a mind agitated by the conflict of hope 
and fear, of gnef and indignation On his amtal at 
Heraclea in Thrace, the emperor gave audience to 
the ambassadors of Magnentius and Vetranio The 
first author of the conspiracy, Marcellinus, who in 
some measure had bestowed the purple on his new 
master, boldly accepted this dangerous commission, 

to Perpienin, the capital of modern Uonsillon See D AnviIIe Kotice 
de 1 Ancieiine Gaule p 3S0 Longueme Description de la Fraoee. n 
233 and theMarca Hispanica, 1 i c 2. 

e/osimus, I II p 119,120 Fonatas, tom ii 1 xm p 13 . and the 
Abbrerntors. 

d Eutropms (s 10 ) describes Vetranio with more temper and pro 
hably with more truth, than either of the two VKtors. Vetranio was 


and his three colleagues were selected from tho 
illustrious personages of tlie state and army These 
deputies were instructed to soothe the resentment, 
and to alarm the fears, of Constantius They were 
empowered to offer him the friendship and alliance 
of the western princes, to cement their union by a 
double marriage , of Constantins with the daughter 
of Magnentius, and of Magnentius himself with 
the ambitions Constantina, and to acknowledge 
in the treaty the pre-eminence of rank, which might 
justly be claimed by the emperor of the east Should 
pndc and mistaken piety urge him to refuse tliese 
equitable conditions, the ambassadors were ordered 
to expatiate on the inevitable rum which must attend 
his rashness, if he \ entured to provoke the soi ercigns 
of the west to exert their supenor strength , and to 
employ against bun that valour, those abilities, and 
those legions, to which the bouse of Constantine 
had been indebted for so many triumphs Such 
propositions and such arguments appeared to de- 
serve the most serious attention , the answer of 
Constantins was deferred till the next day , and 
as he had reflected on the importance of justifying 
acmlwarin the opinion of the people, he thus 
addressed his council, who listened with real or 
affected credulity “ Last night," said he, “ after I 
retired to rest, the shade of the great Constantine, 
embracing the corpse of my murdered brother rose 
before my eyes. Ins well-known \oice awakened 
me to revenge, forbade me to despair of the repub- 
lic, and assured me of the success and immor- 
tal glory which would crown the justice of my 
arms " The authority of such a vision, or rather of 
tlie pnnee who alleged it, silenced every doubt, and 
excluded all negociation Tlie ignominious terms 
of peace were rejected with disdain One of the 
ambassadors of tlie tyrant was dismissed with the 
haughty answer of Constantius , his colleagues, as 
unworthy of the privileges of the law of nations, 
were put in irons , and the contending powers pre- 
pared to wage an implacable war ' 

Such was the conduct, and such per- Deposes Vetta- 
haps was the duty, of the brother ^ Dec 
I of Constans towards the perfidious ss 
usurper of Gaul The situation and character of 
Vetranio admitted of milder measures, and tbe 
policy of the eastern emperor was directed to dis- 
unite his antagonists, and to separate the forces of 
Illyncum from the cause of rebellion It was an 
easy task to deceive the frankness and simplicity 
of Vetranio, who, fluctuating some time between the 
opposite views of honour and interest, displayed to 
the world the insincenty of his temper, and was 
insensibly engaged in the snares of an artful nego- 
ciation Constantius acknowledged him as a legiti- 
mate and equal colleagnc in the empire, on condition 
that he would renounce bis disgraceful alliance 

boro of obsenre parents in the wildest parts of Mssia , and so much bad 
bis edncation bMn neglected, that, alter bis deration, he studied the 
alpliahet. 

e 1 he donbtrnl, flnetuating conduct of Vetranio is described by Jii. 
Inn 10 his first oration and arennteh c\phined by Siniilieini, who 
di'cttsses the situation and bdiavioiir of Constantina. 

f See Peter the Patrician, 10 the Excerpta Le^tionuin, p 27 
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with Magncntius, and appoint a place of interview 
on tlie frontiers of their respectiv e provinces , wheie 
they might pledge their friendship by mutual vows 
of fidelity, and regulate hy common consent the fu- 
ture operations of the civil war In consequence 
of this agreement, Yctranio advanced to the city of 
Sardica,^ at the head of twenty thousand horse, and 
a more numerous body of infantry , a power so 
far superior to the forces of Constantius, that the 
Illynan emperor appeared to command the life and 
fortunes of his nval, who, depending on tlie success 
of his pnvate negociations, had seduced the troops, 
and undermined the throne, of Yctranio The chiefs, 
who had secretly embraced the party of Constantius, 
prepared in his favour a public spectacle, calculated 
to discover and inflame tlic passions of tlie multi- 
tude The united armies were commanded to 
assemble in a large plain near tlie city In the 
centre, according to the rules of ancient discipline, 
a militar> tribunal, or rather scaflbld, was erected, 
from whence the emperors were accustomed, on 
solemn and important occasions, to harangue the 
troops The well-ordered ranks of Eomans and 
barbanans, with drawn swords, or with erected 
spears, tlie squadrons of cavalry, and the cohorts of 
infantiy, distinguished by tlie variety of their arms 
and ensigns, formed an immense circle round the 
tribunal , and the attentive silence which they pre- 
served was sometimes interrupted by loud bursts of 
clamour or of applause In the presence of tins 
formidable assembly, the two emperors were called 
upon to explain the situation of public alTairs Uie 
precedency of rank was yielded to the rojal birth 
of Constantius , and though he was indilTerently 
skilled in the arts of rhetoric, he acquitted himself, 
under these difScult circumstances, with firmness, 
dextenty , and eloquence The first part of his ora- 
tion seemed to be pointed only against the tjuant of 
Gaul , but while he tragically lamented the cruel 
murder of Constans, he insinuated, that none, ex- 
cept a brother, could claim a nght to the succession 
of his brother He displayed, with some compla- 
cency, the glonesof his impenal race , and recalled 
to the memory of the troops, tlie valour, the tn- 
nmphs, the liberality of the great Constantine, to 
whose sons they had engaged their allegiance by an 
oath of fidelity, which the ingratitude of his most 
favoured servants had tempted them to violate 
The officers, who surrounded the tribunal, and were 
instructed to act their parts in this extraordinary 
scene, confessed the irresistible power of reason 
and eloquence, by saluting the emperor Constan- 
tius as tlieir lawful sovereign The contagion of 


r Zonaras, tnm ii I itiii p 16 The povtinn ofSardica, oear tlie 
modern city of Sophia appears better suited to this interview than tlie 
situation ot f iHier ^aissus or Sirmium, where it is placed Uv Jerom 
aoctates, and Sozomen ^ ’ 

li Sm the two first orations of Julian, particularly p 11 and Zosi 
narrative of tlie historian serves to 
Illustrate the dilfuve but vacate, devci iptions of the orator 

of •• a'S'Sns to his exile theempliatical appellatms 

«rriSjSlnVe” ShT « ■=• 2S) is'lhe vouelVer forthe 

Vet^owM l..^!^i '"•noh -would seem to prove, that 

k Eum S’n t’™P®“‘*'‘‘'‘l't'amv,mnlic,ssiiuus. ' 

vatume?iumm'S2,\'“L Qu« '« d>-Jectum iraperio m pr, 

rcniov It. Qn® giona post Datum imperium soli procwit 


loyalty and repentance was communicated fron 
rank to rank , till the plain of Sardica rcsoundci 
with the universal acclamation of “Away vvitl 
these upstart usurpers ' Long life and victory t 
the son of Constantine ' Under his banners alon 
we w ill fight and conquer ” The shout of thousand: 
their menacing gestures, the fierce clashing of thei 
arms, astonished and subdued the courage o 
Yctranio, who stood, amidst the defection of hi 
followers, in anxious and silent suspense Instcai 
of embracing the last refuge of generous dcspaii 
he tamely submitted to his fate, and taking th> 
diadem from Ins head, in the view of both armies 
fell prostrate at the feet of liis conqueror Constan 
tius used his victory w'lth prudence and moderatiou 
and raising from the ground the aged suppliant 
whom he aifected to style hj' the endearing name o 
father, he gav e him his hand to descend from th 
throne The city of Prusa vias assigned for th 
exile or retirement of the abdicated monarch, wli 
lived SIX years in the enjoyment of case and afllu 
cnee He often expressed his grateful sense of th 
goodness of Constantius, and, with a v erj amiahl 
simplicity, advised his benefactor to resign tli 
sceptre of the world, and to seek for content (wher 
alone it conld be found) in the peaceful ohscunt 
of a private condition.' 

The behaviour of Constantius on this niakv) tnr 
memorable occasion was celebrated M»Bn« 
with some appearance of justice, and a D 351 
his courtiers compared the studied orations wine 
a Pcnclcs or a Demosthenes addressed to the popu 
lace of Atliens, with the victorious eloquence whic 
had persuaded an armed multitude to desert am 
depose the object of their partial choice Th 
approaching contest with Magnentius w as of a mor 
senous and bloody kind The tyrant advanced h 
rapid marches to encounter Constantius, at the heai 
of a numerous army, composed of Gauls and Span 
lards, of Pranks and Saxons , of tliosc provincial 
who supplied the strength of the legions, and c 
those barbanans who were dreaded as the most fox 
midable enemies of tlie republic The fertile plains 
of the lower Pannonia, hetw con the Drav e, the Sav t 
and the Danube, presented a spacious theatre , am 
the operations of the civ il w arwere protracted dunn 
the summer months hy the skill or timidity of th 
combatants “ Constantius had declared his inten 
tion of deciding tlie quarrel in tlie fields of Ciba]i< 
a name that w ould animate his troops hy the remem 
brance of the victory' w'hich, on the same auspicion 
giound, had been obtained hy the arms of his fathe 
Constantine Yet by tlie miprcgnable fortification 


eloquio Clementiaqnc. ice Aurelius Victor, Julian and Tlicmislu 
(Ont ill and iv ) adorn tins exploit with all the artificial aod caud 
caloiirinj;af their rhetoric 

At " 2.) traversed the Lower Hniigary and Setavoni 
f fl* yere reduced almost to a desert bv the rccipror 

ottlie Turlu and Christian* Yet he mentions with admir 
If n ‘•>^"o>'‘q“'!rvbIe fertility ofthe soil and ob*erv cs that the liei„l 
loS?®* to conceal a loaded wv„|,Dn from his sigh 

See Imeuise Browne 8 Travels in Harris s Collection vol n p 762, 

/I lan,e account of the war ami the negoeiatioi 

:,„i". 1* *1 — But as lie neither shows liimvelf a soldier nor 
^miLian, Ins narrative must be weighed with attention, and receive 
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with Avlnch tlie emperor encompassed 1ns camp, lie 
appeared to decline, ratlierthan to imite, a general 
CD^gement It \ras the object of JIagnenUus to 
tempt or to compel bis ad\crsary to relinquish this 
adimitageous posibon, and he emplojedjUiththat 
MC\r, the various marches, evolutions, and strata- 
gems, -nhich the knowledge of the art of war could 
suggest to an cvpenenced oflicer He carried by 
assault the important town of Siscia, made an 
attack on the city of Simuum, winch lay in the rear 
of the imperial camp , attempted to force a passage 
oiertheSascinto the eastern provinces of Illyri- 
enm, and cut in pieces a numerous detachment, 
which he had allured into the narrow passes of 
the Aeame Daring the greater part of the sum- 
mer, tlie tyrant of Gaul showed himself master of 
the field The troops of Constantius were harassed 
and dispirited , Ins reputation declined in the ei e 
of the world , and Ins pnde condescended to solicit 
a treaty of peace, which would hai e resigned to the 
assassin of Constans the sov ereigntj of tlie provinces 
beyond the Alps These ofiers were enforced bj 
the eloquence of Philip the unpenal ambassador, 
and the council as well as the army of Magnentius 
were disposed to accept them But the haughty 
usurper, careless of the remonstrances of his friends, 
ga^e orders that Philip should be detained as a cap- 
tive, or at least as a hostage , while he despatched 
an olheer to reproach Constantius with the u eakness 
of his reign, and to insult himbj the promise of a 
pardon, if he would instantly abdicate the purple 
“ That he should confide in the justice of his cause, 
and tlie protection of an avenging Deity,” was the 
only answer u hioh honour permitted the emperor to 
return But he was so sensible of the difiiculties of 
his situation, that he no longer dared to retaliate the 
indigmty which had been ofiered to his representa- 
ti> e The negociaUon of Philip w as not, howei er, 
inefiectual, since he determined Sj 1\ anus the Frank, 
a general of merit and reputation, to desert with a 
considerable body of caialry, a few davs before the 
battle of Mursa 


The city of Mursa, or Essek, och 
"sept ^ “ modern times for a bridge i 

file miles in length, o>er the riv< 
Drave, and the adjacent morasses," has been alwm 
^nsidercd as a place of importance in the wars < 
Hungary Magnentms, direcUngbis march tow ar< 
Mnrsa,setfiretotbc gates, and, by a sudden assaul 
had almost scaled the walls of the toivn The ng 
lance of the ^mson extingnished the flames? tl 
approach of ConstanUus left him no time to coi 

tower, onfl .,1 

^hmn, 10 tacihtate ^ 13^ lij Suit 

ISrowne s Trarel. and Bucdiio^i Swim «??• * 

o Tin. pootjon and the .ubSontot ”1 " J* * 

conci-aU, de^mbed bj Jnlwn^rat. t elcarlj, ifwn, 

P Sulptcm^ St-Trus, J ii t> ti.- - 
praver with Valens Jhe JVmn b^p or 

cfrftce b\ annouBciofr jtnr w i r c Jr vno bis cot 

.I'rnfo < f lol,.i wuh Tfsard to Qw oetlSiu remarl,. t 

. E.,f 4 ..siS 


tinne the operations of tlie siege , and the emperor 
soon remoi ed the onlj obstacle that could embarrass 
bis motions, by forcing a body of troops wliicli bad 
taken post m an adjoming amphitheatre The field 
of battle round Mursa w as a naked and a lei el plain 
on this ground the army of Constantins formed, w ith 
the Drai e on tlieir right , w bile the left, either from 
the natnre of their disposition, or from the snpen- 
onty of their cavalrj , extended far beyond the nglit 
flank of Magneutius ® The troops on both sides re- 
mained under arms in anxious expectation dnnng 
the greatest part of tlie morning, and the son of 
Constantine, after animating bis soldiers by an elo- 
quent speech, retired into a church at some dis- 
tance from the field of battle, and committed to bis 
generals the conduct of this decisne day? Thej 
deserved bis confidence by the lalonr and military 
skill which tliey exerted Thej wiselj began the 
action upon tlie left, and advancing tlieir whole 
wing of caialrj in an oblique line, they suddenly 
wheeled it on the right flank of the enemj, which 
was unprepared to resist the impetuosity of tlieir 
charge But the Romans of the w est soon rallied, 
by the habits of disupline , and the barbarians of 
Germany supported the renown of their national 
braverj The engagement soon became general, 
was maintained with various and singular turns of 
fortune, and scarcelj ended with the darkness of 
the night The signal \ictory which Constantins 
obtained, is attributed to the anus of bis cavalry 
His cuirassiers are described as so many massy 
statues of steel, ghttenng intli their scaly armour, 
and breaking wutb their ponderous lances the firm 
array of the Gallic legions As soon as the legions 
gaie waj , the lighter and more acti-ve squadrons of 
the second line rode sword in band into the inten als 
and completed the disorder In the meanwhile, 
the huge bodies of the Germans were exposed al- 
most naked to the dextenty of tlie onental archers , 
and whole troops of tliose barbarians were urged by 
angnisb and despair to precipitate tbemseh cs into 
the broad and rapid stream of the Drai e " The num- 
ber of the slam was computed at fifty-four thousand 
men, and the slaughter of the conquerors was more 
considerable than that of the vanquished a cir 
cumstance which proses the obstinacj of the cn 
test, and justifies the observation of an , p ~ t 
writer, that the forces of the empire were consume 
in tlie fatal battle of Mursa bj the loss of a 1 etc 
army, sulficient to defend the frontiers, or to ■» 1 
new triumphs to the glorj , of Rome * Notw ithstan> 
ing the insectives of a sen ile orator, there is not 

desienty of the archer MeneJaii', who cooW di^chatsc Uiree arrows 
the winie time, an adiantazc which accordincr to hi« aj>prehen«iiin 
mihtarv a^irs niaterialh contributed to the victory of Constant 
r Accordins to Zonatas Constantius out of hO 000 men, lo-t 30 
and Slasnentiiis lo«t 24 000 out of 36,000 1 he other articles of t 
account Xeem prolable and autlieutic, but the numbers of the t , 
arma roust luie been mistaken, eitlier bs the author or his transcri 
Mauueiitins had collected the whole force of the west, Romans 
UirLarians into one formidable bods , which cannot be fairly est 1 
at Ic^ than 100 000 men Julian O-a,. u p 34, 3o 
» In 5 .cnles R. 1 sites ea diniicatione conoimptar sunt ad qua? 
bsllaeatcrra ido!i*m, qusmultnm tnuniplinium pas<entsecnnta 
conferte Lulropius s- 14 The s oun^cr 1 ictor expresses a, 
the samt eEecl. 
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least reason to believe that tbe tyrant deserted his 
own standard in the beginning of the engagement 
He seems to bav e displayed the virtues of a general 
and of a soldier till the day was irrecoverably lost, 
and Ills camp m the possession of tlie enemy Mag- 
ncntius then consulted his safety, and throwing 
away the imperial ornaments, escaped with some 
difficulty from the pursuit of tlie light horse, who 
incessantly followed his rapid flight from the banks 
of the Drave to the foot of the Julian Alps ‘ 

The approach of winter supplied the 
l?Biy * indolence of Constantius with specious 
A D m j-gg^gQjjs for defernng the prosecution 
of the war till the ensuing spnng Magncntius had 
fixed his residence in the city of Aquileia, and 
showed a seeming resolution to dispute the passage 
of the mountains and morasses which fortified the 
confines of the Venetian proiince The surpnsal 
of a castle in the Alps by the secret march of the 
imperialists, could scarcely have determined him to 
relinquish the possession of Italy, if the inclinations 
of the people had supported the cause of tlieir tyrant “ 
But the memory of the cruelties exercised by his 
ministers, after the unsuccessful revolt of Ncpotian, 
had left a deep impression of horror and resentment 
on the minds of the Homans That rash 3 outb, the 
son of the princess Eutropia, and the nephew of 
Constantine, had seen inth indignation tlie sceptre 
of the west usurped by a perfidious barbarian Arm- 
ing a desperate troop of slaiesand gladiators, he 
overpowered the feeble guard of the domestic tran- 
quillity of Rome, received the homage of the senate, 
and assuming the title of Augustus, precariously 
reigned during a tumult of twenty-eight days The 
march of some regular forces put an end to his am- 
bitious hopes the rebellion was extinguished in tbe 
blood of Nepotian, of his mother Eutropia, and of his 
adherents , and tbe proscription was extended to 
all who had contracted a fatal alliance with the 
name and family of Constantine But as soon as 
Constantius, after the battle of Mursa, became 
master of the sea-coast of Dalmatia, a band of noble 
exiles, who had ventured to equip a fleet in some 
harbour of the Hadriatic, sought protection and re- 
venge in his victorious camp By their secret in- 
telligence with their countrymen, Rome and the 
Italian cities were persuaded to display the banners 
of Constantius on their walls The grateful veterans, 
enriched by the liberality of the father, signalized 


their gratitude and loyalty to the son The cavalr) , 
the legions, and the auxiliaries of Italy, renewed 
their oatli of allegiance to Constantius, and the 
usurper, alarmed by the general desertion, was com- 
pelled, with the remains of his faithful troops, to 
retire bey ond the Alps into the provinces of Gaul 
The detachments, however, which were ordered 
eitlicr to press or to intercept the flight of Magnen- 
tius, conducted themselves with the usual impru- 
dence of success , and allowed him, in the plains 
of Pavia, an opportunity of turning on his pursuers, 
and of gratifying Ins despair by the carnage of a 
useless victory ^ 

The pnde of Magncntius was re- defeat and 
duced, by repeated misfortunes, to sue, of Magncn. 

and to sue in vain, for peace He a D 353 
first despatched a senator, in whose 
abilities he confided, and afterwards several bishops, 
whose holy character might obtain a more favour- 
able audience, with the ofler of resigning the pur- 
ple, and the promise of devoting the remainder of 
ins life to tlie service of the emperor But Con- 
stantius, though he granted fair terms of pardon and 
reconciliation to all who abandoned the standard of 
rebellion,* avowed his inflexible resolution to inflict 
a just punishment on the crimes of an assassin, 
whom ho prepared to overwhelm on every side by 
tlie eifort of his victorious arms An impcnal fleet 
acquired the easy possession of Africa and Spam, 
confirmed the wav ering faith of the Moorish nations, 
and landed a considerable force, which passed the 
Pyrenees, and advanced towards Lyons, the last 
and fatal station of Magncntius * The temper of 
the tyrant, which was never inclined to clemency, 
waj» urged by distress to exercise every act of op- 
pression which could extort an immediate supply 
from the cities of Gaul ’’ Their patience was at 
length exhausted , and Treves, the seat of prae- 
torian government, gave the signal of revolt, by 
shutting her gates against Dccentius, w ho bad been 
raised by bis brother to the rank either of Caisar or 
of Augustus ” From Treves, Deccntius was obliged 
to retire to Sens, where he was soon surrounded by 
an army of Germans, whom the pernicious arts of 
Constantius had introduced into the civil dissen- 
sions of Rome ^ In the mean time, tlie imperial 
troops forced the passages of the Gottian Alps, and 
I in the bloody combat of mount Seleucns irrevo- 
cably fixed the title of rebels on the party of Mag- 


t On tins occasion, we most prerer tlie unsuspected tcstimonv of 
7osimiis and Zonaras to the ilatteriiig assertions of Julian ’The 
jounger Victor paints the character ofMsgDeiitius in a singular h„ht 
' Sermonis acer, aniini tumidi, et immodice tiniidus arlife-s tamen ad 
occultandum audaciie specie formldinem Is it most hhelj tint in the 
battle of Mursa his behaviour was goicrncd by nature or by art* I 
should incliiK. for the latter 

a Julian Oral i p 38 39 In tint phee, however, as well ss in 
Oration ii p 97 he insinuates the general disposition of the senate the 
people, and the soldiers of Italy, towards the party of the emperor 
X The elder Victor describes in a pathetic manner the miserable 
condition of Rome *' Cujusstolidum iiigenium adeo P IL pstribu«que 
exitio fuit, iiti passim domus fora vise, tempisque, criiore cadaieri 
biisnue opplerentnr hustonim mndo ’* Athanasius (tom i p 077 ) 
deplores the fate of several illustrious victims, and Julian (Oral ii p 
08 ) execrates the cruelty of Marcellinus, the implacable enemy of tbe 
hoiiv of Constantine 

I II P 133 Victor in Epitome The panegs rists of Con 
defeat***’ usual candour, forget to mention this accidental 


* Zonaras tom ii 1 xiii p 17 Julian, in several places of the two 
orations, expatiates on the clemency of Constantius to the rebels 
a Zosim I II p 133 Julian Orat. i p 40 ii p 74 
t> Ammiaii xv fi Zosim 1 ii p 123 Julian, nho (Orat i p 40) 
inweighs against the cruel effects of the tyrant's despair mentions 
(Orat 1 p 34 ) the oppressive edicts which were dictated by his tic 
cpsiiies or by his avarice His subjects were compelled to purchase 
the imperial demcmes a doubtful and dangerous siveeves of properly, 
whichp 111 CISC of a revolutioni be imputed to them as a treason- 
able iisiirpatioii 

c The medils of Magnentius celebrate the v ictones of the ttoo Au 
Cjisii and of the C«sar The Cfe*^r was another brother iiarned 
D^deriui See Tillemont, Hist des Cmpcreurs tom iv p 7S7 
a Julian Orat 1 p 40 u p 74 with-Spanheim, p 263 HnCotn 
meutary illustrates the tnnsactions of this civil war Alons ^leiici 
vn« a small place in the Cottnn Alp% a few miles distant from Va 
pmeum or 6ap» an episcopil city of Dauplnnd See D Anville Notice 
If-** I’ do4 , and Longuerue Oescriptton de la Trance p 
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sion,‘ and to gratify tlieir resentment against the 
few independent spirits, who arrogantly refused to 
solicit the proteetion of slaves Of Uiese slaves the 
most distinguished was the chamberlain Eusebius, 
who ruled tlie monarch and the palace witli such 
absolute swaj, that Constantius, according to the 
sarcasm of an impartial historian, possessed some 
credit with this haughty favourite By his artful 
suggestions, the emperor was persuaded to subscribe 
the condemnation of the unfortunate Callus, and to 
add a new crime to the long list of unnatural mur- 
ders nliieh pollute the honour of the house of 
Constantine 

EducUion of Gal When the two nephews of Constan- 
insandduiiaD tine, Gallus and Julian, were saied 
from the fury of the soldiers, the former was about 
twelve, and the latter about si\, jears of age , and, 
as the eldest was thought to be of a sickly constitu- 
tion, they obtained with the less difliculty a preca- 
rious and dependent life, from the atfected pity of 
Constantius, who was sensible that the execution of 
these helpless orphans w'ould have been esteemed, 
by all mankind, an act of the most dchherate cruel- 
ty ' Different cities of Ionia and Bithynia were 
assigned for the places of their exile and education , 
but, as soon as their growing years cvcitcd the 
jealousy of the emperor, be judged it more prudent 
to secure those unhappy youths in the strong castle 
of Maccllum, near Cmsarea The treatment which 
they expenenced during a six years’ confinement, 
was partly such as they could hope from a careful 
guardian, and partly such as they might dread from 
a 'Suspicious tjranf" Their prison was an ancient 
palace, the residence of the kings of Cappadocia , 
the situation was pleasant, the building stately, the 
enclosure spacious They pursued their studies 
and practised their exercises, under the tuition of 
the most skilful masters , and the numerous house- 
hold appointed to attend, or rather to guard, the 
nephews of Constantine, was not unworthy of the 
dignity of their birtli But they could not disguise 
to themsehes that they were depmed of fortune, of 
freedom, and of safety, secluded from the society 
of all whomthej could trustor esteem, and con- 
demned to pass their melancholy hours in the com- 
pany of slaves, devoted to the commands of a tyrant, 
who had already injured them beyond the hope of 

i Aurelius Victor censures the negligence of liis soicrcign in clioos 
tiie governors of the province*^, ind the generals of the ann>, and 
concludes hts hibto^ witli a very bold ob«ersTtioii, as it is much more 
dangerous under a fkchlc reign to attack the minsters tliaii the m*ister 
himself ** Ufi verum nbsolvam brmi, ut imperatorc ipso chrius ita 
ippTntonim picrisque m'^is atrox luliil 

k Apud qnem (si icrc diet dcbcat] muUum Constmtius potuit 
Ammian 1 xviti c 4 

1 Gregor) Nazianzen (Ont iif p 00 ) reproaches the apostate with 
Ills ingratitude towards Mark liivhup of Aretliiisa, who had contributed 
to ^ve his life and we learn thoitf^h from a Ic^ respectable authority, 
(Tillemont, Ilist desLmpereurs tom it p 9IG) that Julian was con 
cealed in the aanctnary of i cliurcti 

ra The most aulhcntic account of the education ind adicntiirea of 
Julian IS coniaintd in the epistle or manifesto which he himself ad 
drcs«cd to the senate and people of Athene Libanuis (Orat Parenta 
ha) on the side of the pngana and Sucratca (1 iii c I ) on that of the 
clirtatiaiia ha%e prc«pr»cd several interi<tiii^ circumstances 

n Tor the promotion of Gallus sec Idatius Zo^imiK and the two 
Victors Accordin(^ to Philostorgiiis (I is c 1 ) Thcophilus an 
Anan bishop was the witncFS and om it were (he guarantee of this 
Solemn eiigagement lie supporUd lint character with generous firm 


reconciliution At length, however, Gatins decinta 
the emergencies of the state compelled ^ 
the emperor, oi rather his eunuchs, to Marcii s 
invest Gallus, in the twenty-fifth year of his age, 
with the title of Cmsar, and to cement this political 
connexion by his marriage w ith the pnnccss Con- 
stantina After a formal interview, in which the two 
princes mutually engaged their faith never to un- 
dertake any thing to the prejudice of each other, 
they repaired without delay to tlicir respective sta- 
tions Constantius continued his march towards 
the west, and Gallus fixed his residence at Antioch , 
from whence, with a delegated authonty, he ad- 
ministered the five great dioceses of the eastern 
pncfccturc" In this fortnnatc change, the new 
Cms*ir was not unmindful of his brother Julian, who 
obtained the honours of Ins rank, the appearances 
of liberty, and the restitution of an ample patri- 
mony ® 

The writers the most indulgent to 
the memorj of Gallos, and even Jnlian jirudcnceufCai 
himself, though he w ishcd to cast a 
veil over the frailties of Ins brother, arc obliged to 
confess that the Cicsar was incapable of reigning 
Transported from a prison to a throne, he possessed 
neither genius nor application, nor docility to com- 
pensate for the want of knowledge and experience 
A temper naturally morose and violent, instead of 
being corrected, was soured, by solitude and adver- 
sitj , the Tcmcmbr'incc of what he had endured, 
disposed him to lotaliation rathtr than to sym- 
pathy , and the nngovemed sallies of Ins rage were 
often fatal to those who approached Ins person, or 
were subject to his power v Constantina, Ins wife, 

IS described, not as a woman, but as one of the in- 
fernal furies tormented with an insatiate thirst of 
human blood Instead of cmplojing her influence 
to insinuate the mild counsels of prudence and 
Iiumanitj, she exasperated the fierce passions of 
her husband , and ns she retained the v anity, though 
she had renounced the gentleness, of her sex, a 
pearl necklace was esteemed an equivalent price 
for the murder of an innocent and virtuous noble- 
man ' The cruelty of Gallus was sometimes dis- 
plajcd in the undisscmbicd violence of popular or 
military executions and was sometimes disguised ^ 
by the abuse of law , and the forms of judicial pro- 

nesH but M de Tillemont (Ilist dcs Empcrcun tom it p 1120) 
tlimksit^cry improbable that an heretic ^liould lia>c pos«cshecl such 
virtue 

o Julian at fir^t pcrmittcil to pursue hia studies at Constinti 
tiople, but tile reputation \rhich he acquired soon excited the jcilousy 
of ConMantiiis and the young prince vfys advised to iviOidraw him 
self to the less con^icuons scenes of Bithynn and lonn 

P See TuIitii ad s P Q A p 271 Jtrom in Chron Aurelius \ ictor 
juotropms, x 1 1 I shall copj the words of Butropins who wrote 
Ills abridgment about dflccu )pars ^fter t)ic deith of Gallus when 
there was no Ionp,cr any motive cither to flatter or to depreente his 
character •* Mnltis hicivihbns gestis Gallus Cicsar vir intiira 
**^”*i*®^ tyrannidem pronior, si suojurc impenrc heiiisset 

q megiera qiiidcm morhlK mflammatrix reiiciilts assidui humani 
cruoris a\ ida, &c Ammian Mnrcellin j xiv c 1 The smeent) of 
Ammiaiius would not sufler him to misrepresent facts or characters, 
but his love of orinments frequently betrayed him into an 

unnatural \ chemcnce of expression 

r Ills name was Clcmatiiis of A1cX7ndria and his only crime was a 
refuel to gratify the desires of his mother in law, who sohcitcil hts 
death because she had lieeii disappointed of his loie Ammian J 
XIV c 1 
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ccedings The private houses of Autioch, and the 
places of public resort, were besieged by spies and 
informers , and the Cmsar himself, concealed in a 
plebeian habit, very frequently condescended to 
assume that odious character Every apartment of 
the palace was adorned with the instruments of 
death and torture, and a general consternation was 
diffused through the capital of Syria The piinee 
of the cast, as if he bad been conscious how much 
he had to fear, and how little he deserved to reign, 
selected for the objects of his resentment, the pro- 
vincials accused of some imaginary treason, and 
his own courtiers, whom with more reason he sus- 
pected of incensing, by their secret correspondence, 
the timid and suspicious mind of Constantius But 
he forgot that he was depriving himself of his only 
support, the affection of the people , whilst he fur- 
nished the malice of his enemies with the arms of 
truth, and afforded the emperor the fairest pretence 
of exacting the forfeit of his purple, and of his 
life * 

Massacre of tlic As long as the civil war suspended 
icrs””' fate of the Roman world, Constan- 

A D 354 tius dissembled his knowledge of the 
weak and cruel administration to which his choice 
had subjected the east , and the discovery of some 
assassins, secretly despatched to Antioch by the 
tyrant of Gaul, was employed to convince the pub- 
lic, that the emperor and the Crnsar were united by 
the same interest, and pursued by the same ene- 
mies ‘ But when the victory was decided in favour 
of Constantius, his dependent colleague became 
less useful and less formidable Every circum 
stance of his conduct was severely and suspiciously 
examined, and it was privately resolved, either to 
deprive Gallns of the purple, or at least to remove 
him from the indolent luxury of Asia to the hard- 
ships and dangers of a Gciman war The death of 
Thcophilus, consular of the province of Syria, who 
in a time of scarcity had been massacred by the 
people of Antioch, with the connivance, and almost 
at the instigation, of Gallus, was justly resented, 
not only as an act of wanton cruelty, but as a dan- 
gerous insult on the supreme majesty of Constan- 
tins Two ministers of illustnous rank, Domitian, 
the oriental prmfect, and Montius, quscstor of the 
palace, were empowered by a special commission to 
visit and reform the state of the east They were 
instructed to behave towards Gallus with modera- 
tion and respect, and, by the gentlest arts of per- 
suasion to engage him to comply with the invitation 
of his brother and colleague The rashness of the 
prasfect disappointed these prudent measures, and 
hastened his own rum, as well as that of his enemy ’ 
On bis arrival at Antioch, Domitian passed dis- 

tiesor“GJnn™'”ilI's'l,[I,t{5er Julian \p ’ 27 ? 

preit nnmbcrof le-ioinriel , * 1 , 01 'Uilr dwi-nT'w.I?* rednccil i 
revealed lij an old woman in w|,oie cottafe th« 

II In the preveiiltoxtof Ammianns vfc reaj a 

ad lemtatem nmtmtictnf ^sptr quidcm, sed 


dainfully before the gates of the palace, and al- 
leging a slight pretence of indisposition, continued 
several days in sullen retirement, to prepare an in- 
flammatory memonal, which he transmitted to the 
impenal court Yielding at length to the pressing 
solicitations of Gallus, the prsefect condescended 
to take his seat in council , but his first step was to 
signify a concise and haughty mandate, importing 
that the C<csar should immediately lepair to Italy, 
and threatening that he himself would punish his 
delay or hesitation, by suspending the usual allow- 
ance of his household The nephew and daughter 
of Constantine, who could ill brook the insolence 
of a subject, expressed their resentment by instant- 
ly delivering Domitian to the custody of a guard 
The quarrel still admitted of some terms of accom- 
modation They were rendered impracticable by 
the imprudent behaviour of Montius, a statesman, 
whose art and expenence were frequently betrayed 
by the levity of his disposition “ The qumstoi re- 
proached Gallus in haughty language, that a pnnee, 
who was scarcely authorized to remove amunieipal 
magistrate, should presume to impnson a praetorian 
praefect, convoked a meeting of the civil and mili- 
tary officers , and required them, in the name of 
their sovereign, to defend the person and dignity of 
his representatives By this rash declaration of 
war, the impatient temper of Gallus was provoked 
to cmbiace the most desperate counsels He or- 
dered his guards to stand to their arms, assembled 
the populace of Antioch, and recommended to their 
zeal the care of his safety and revenge His com- 
mands were too fatally obeyed They rudely seized 
the praefect and the quaestor, and tying then legs 
together with ropes, they dragged them through the 
streets of the city, inflicted a thousand insults and 
a thousand wounds on these unhappy victims, and 
at last precipitated their mangled and lifeless 
bodies into the stream of the Orontes * 

After such a deed, whatever might Dangerous Bitua 
hav e been the designs of Gallus, it was 
only in a field of battle that he could assert his in- 
nocence with any hope of success But the mind 
of that prince was formed of an equal mixture of 
violence and weakness Instead of assuming the 
title of Augustus, instead of employing in Ins de- 
fence the troops and treasures of the east, he suf- 
fered himself to be deceived by the affected tran- 
quillitj of Constantius, who, leav ing him the vain 
pageantry of a court, imperceptibly recalled the 
veteran legions from the provinces of Asia But as 
it still appeared dangerous to arrest Gallus in his 
capital, the slow and safer arts of dissimulation 
were prartised with success The frequent and 
pressing epistles of Constantius were filled with 


..I /riiiMi..,! 


With the aid of an old manuscript, Valesius 1ns rectified 
tlie first of these corruptions, and we perceive a ray of liLht in the 
substitution of the vrord vafer If we venture to change lemlatem 
into fenlatem, this alteration of a single letter will ren^r the vvhole 
inssa„e clear and consistent 

X Instead of being ohli,.id to collect scattered and imperfect liinbi 
rroro various sources, we nov- enter into the full stream of the liistorr 
nr Aminianu% and need milv refer to the seventh and ninth chanters 
of his fourteenth bool. Philostorcius, however (1 m c aSllhouHi 
liartial to Gallus, should not be entirely overlooked ^ “ 
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piofcssions of confidence and friendship , exhorting 
the Ca'sar to discharge the duties of his high sta- 
tion, to relies e his colleague fiom a pait of the 
public cares, and to assist the ss cst bj Ins presence, 
his counsels, and his arms After so many reci- 
procal injuries. Callus had icason to fear and to 
distrust But he had neglected the opportunities 
of flight and of resistance , he was seduced by the 
flattering assurances of the tribune Scudilo, who, 
under the semblance of a rough soldier, disguised 
the most artful insinuation , and he depended on 
the credit of his wife Constantina, till the unsea- 
sonable death of that princess completed the rum in 
which he had been involved by her iinpctiioiis 
passions ^ 

IJwdKgrnceinii After a long dclaj', the reluctant 
a'!d%i, Cmsar set forwards on his journey to 

December the imperial court From Antioch to 

Hadnanople, he traversed the wide extent of his 
dominions with a numerous and stately train , and 
as he laboured to conceal Ins apprehensions from 
the world, and perhaps from himself, he cntortaincd 
the people of Constantinople w ith an exhibition of 
the games of the circus The progress of the jour- 
ney might, however, have warned him of the im- 
pending danger In all the principal cities he was 
met by ministers of confidence, commissioned to 
seize the ofiices of government, to observe his mo- 
tions, and to prevent the hasty sallies of his despair 
The peisons despatched to secure the provinces 
which he left behind, passed him with cold saluta- 
tions, or affected disdain , and the troops, vv hose 
station lay along the public toad, were studiously 
remov cd on his approach, lest they might be tempted 
to offer their swords for the service of a civil war* 
After Gallus had been permitted to repose himself a 
few dajs at Hadnanople, he rcceiv cd a mandate, ex- 
pressed in the most haughty and absolute sty le, that 
Jus splendid retinue should halt in that city , while the 
Cccsar himself, with only ten post-carnages, should 
hasten to the imperial residence at Milan In this 
rapid journey, the profound respect w hieh w as due 
to the brother and colleague of Constnntius, was 
insensibly changed into rude familiarity , and Gal- 
lus, who discovered in the countenances of the 
attendants that they already considered themselves 
as his guards, and might soon be employed as his 
cxceuDoners, began to accuse his fatal rashness, 
and to recollect, with terror and remorse, tin, conduct 
by which he had provoked his fate The dissimu- 
lation winch had hitherto been preserved, was laid 
aside at Pctovio in Pannonia He was conducted 
to a palace m the suburbs, where the general Bar- 


» 1“^ prceeded her husbmd, but died of t fever on the road, i 

I TcPinf®.!" Bithynia, called Ciinuni Gall.canum ’ 

X ofuire tiXeiv i ™“® Thebsein The znl of M < 

him on the “'‘brated lefiend, baa tenlpU 

l"uor,n the i® ■>'-ny cMStciiM of a Ibeliiej 

4lT;.';rtoed.?r“ S“Oel.vn.5dc Voltaire, tom « , 

Ibe journey and de,lh of Gallii, , 

death witi«,ui atm} aHemrS.'?rf'‘il“r his brother w is put i 
•««« a mai , attempts to justif}, or nt least to cxcu4 tl 


batio, with a select hand of soldiers, who could 
neither be moved by pity, nor corrupted by rewards, 
expected the arrival of his illustrious victim In 
the close of the evening he was arrested, ignonum- 
ously stripped of the ensigns of Cmsar, and hurried 
away to Pola in Istria, a sequestered prison, which 
bad been so recently polluted with royal blood 
The horror winch he felt was soon increased by the 
appearance of his implacable enemy the eunuch 
Eusebius, who, with the assistance of a notary and 
a tribune, proceeded to interrogate him concerning 
the administration of the cast The Casar sunk 
under the weight of shame and guilt, confessed all 
the criniinnl actions, and all the ticnsonahlc designs, 
with which he was charged , and by imputing them 
to the advire of liis wife, exasperated the indigna- 
tion of Constantins, who reviewed with partial pre- 
judice the minutes of the examination The em- 
peror was easily convinced, that his own safety 
was incompatible with the life of his cousin the 
scnlcncc of death was signed, despatched, and 
executed , and the nephew of Constantine, with his 
hands tied behind his back, was beheaded in prison 
like the vilest malcfat tor » Those who arc inclined 
to palliate the cruelties of Constantius, assert that 
he soon relented, and endeavoured to recall the 
bloody mandate, hut that the second messenger, 
intrusted with the reprieve, vvns detained by the 
eunuchs, who dreaded the unforgiving temper of 
Gallus, nnd were desirous of reuniting to //;«» em- 
pire the w calthy prov mces of the cast x 
Besides the reigning emperor, lulinn The d»n?er»iid 
alone survived, of all the numerous 
posterity of Constnntius Chlorus The misfortune 
of his royal birth involved him in the disgrace of 
GalliiSt Prom his retirement in the happy country 
of Ionia, ho vvns conveyed under a strong guard to 
the court of Milan, whore he languished above 
seven months, in the continual apprehension of suf- 
fering the same ignominious death, winch was daily 
inflicted, almost before his eyes, on the friends and 
adherents of Ins persecuted family His looks. Ins 
gestures, his silence, were scrutinized with malig- 
nant curiosity, and he was pcrpetnally assaulted by 
enemies whom he had nev or oflended, and by arts 
to winch he was a stranger ' But in the school of 
adversity, Julian insensibly acquired the virtues of 
firmness and discretion He defended Ins honour, 
as well as his life, against the insnaring suhliltics 
of the eunuchs, who endeavoured to extort some 
declaration of Ins sentiments, and whilst he cau- 
tiously suppressed his grief and resentment, he nobly 
, disdained to flatter the ty rant, by any seeming ap- 


. I 'niliclcd on his enemies hut seems at last 
h TO f'"i‘ ''® instl} hive been depmed of the purple 

b Pliilostornius I It c I Vonaras, I x|ii lain ii u 19 lint the 
towardsan Ariaii monirch, and the latter transcribed, 
rilcicnte ^ criticism, whatever he found in the writiii„s of the 

c t 3,8 Julian himrelf in liis 
«lraxvsavcr> lively and jun picture of 
f sentiments He sliows, however a (eiidenc} lotx 

i ,r, ‘*®""'*** >«'H«ivlmg, Uion^li m obscure terms that 

thettof ‘>® ®®“‘*'‘'“‘ 
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probation of his brother's murder Julian most 
dcioutly ascnbcs lus miraculous deliicrance to the 
piotection of the gods, who had exempted his inno- 
cence from the sentence of destruction pronounced 
by their justirc against the impious bouse of Con- 
stantine ^ As the most effectual instrument of their 
proMdence, he gratefully acknowledges the steady 
and generous friendship of the empress Eusebia,‘ a 
woman of beauty and merit, who, by the ascendant 
which she bad gained over the mind of her husband, 
counterbalanced, in some measure, the powerful 
conspiracy of the eunuchs By the intercession of 
Ins patroness, Julian was admitted into the impe- 
rial presence , he pleaded his cause with a decent 
freedom , he was heard with favour , and, notwith- 
standing the efforts of Ins enemies, who urged the 
danger of sparing an avenger of the blood of Gal- 
los, the milder sentiment of Eosebia prevailed in 
the council But the effects of a second interview 
were dreaded by the eunuchs , and Julian was ad- 
vised to withdraw for a while into the neighbour- 
He u sent to Milan, till the emperor thought 

Athens proper to assign the city of Athens for 
D 355 BUy place of Ills honourable exile As 
he had discovered, from his earliest youth, a pro- 
pensity, or rather passion, for the language, the 
manners, the learning, and the religion, of the 
Greeks, he obeyed with pleasure an order so agree- 
able to his wishes Far from the tumult of arms, 
and the treachery of courts, he spent six months 
amidst the groves of the academy, in a free inter- 
course with tlie philosophers of the age, who studied 
to cultivate the genius, to encourage the vanity, and 
to inflame the devotion of their royal pupil Their 
labours were not unsuccessful , and Julian invio- 
lably preserved for Athens that tender regard, 
winch seldom fails to arise in a liberal mind, from 
the recollection of the place where it has discovered 
and exercised its growing powers The gentleness 
and affability of manners, which his temper sug- 
gested and his situation imposed, insensibly engaged 
the affections of the strangers, as well as citizens, 
with whom he conversed Some of his fellow-stu- 
dents might pethaps examine his behaviour with 
an eje of prejudice and aversion , but Julian estab- 
lished, HI the schools of Athens, a general prepos- 
session in favour of his virtues and talents, which 
was soon diffused over the Roman world ^ 
iiecMied to Whilst Ills hours were passed in 
M'lan studious retirement, the empress, re- 
solute to achieve the generous design which she 
had undertaken, was not unmindful of the care of 

Con<laiiline**into'^an*nl1eporical'foWc**nIi!eh*Vl”'’** 
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his fortune The death of the late Caesar had left 
Constantius invested with the sole command, and 
oppressed by the accumulated weight, of a mighty 
empire Before the wounds of civil discord could 
be healed, tbe provinces of Gaul were overwhelmed 
by a deluge of barbanans The Sarmatians no 
longer respected the barrier of tbe Danube The 
impunity of rapine bad increased tbe boldness and 
numbers of the wild Isannans those robbeis de- 
scended from their craggy mountains to ravage the 
adjacent countiy, and bad even presumed, though 
without success, to besiege the important city of 
Seleucia, which was defended bj a garrison of three 
Roman legions Above all, the Persian monarch, 
elated by victory, again threatened the peace of 
Asia, and tbe presence of tbe emperor was indis- 
pensably required, both m tbe west and m the east 
For the iirst time, Constantius sincerely acknow- 
ledged, that Ins single strength was unequal to 
such an extent of care and of dominion s Insensi- 
ble to the voice of flattery, which assured Iiim that 
his all-powerful virtue, and celestial fortune, would 
still continue to tnumpli over every obstacle, be 
listened with complacency to tbe advice of Eusebia, 
■which gratified his indolence, without offending his 
suspicious pride As she perceived that tbe re- 
membrance of Gallns dwelt on the emperor’s mind, 
she artfully turned his attention to the opposite 
cbaracteis of the two brothers, which from tbeir 
infancy had been compaied to those of Domitian 
and of Titus She accustomed her husband to 
consider Julian as a youth of a mild unambitious 
disposition, whose allegiance and giatitude might 
be secuied by the gift of the purple, and who was 
qualified to fill, with honour, a subordinate station, 
withoht aspiring to dispute tbe commands, or to 
shade the glories, of bis sovereign and benefactor 
After an obstinate though secret struggle, the op- 
position of tbe favourite eunuchs submitted to the 
ascendency of the empress , and it was resolved 
tliat Julian, after celebrating bis nuptials with 
Helena, sister of Constantius, should be appointed, 
with the title of Caesar, to reign over the countries 
beyond the Alps ‘ 

Although the order winch recalled him to court 
was probably accompanied by some intimation of 
his approaching greatness, he appeals to the people 
of Athens to witness Ins tears of undissembled sor- 
row, when he was reluctantly torn away from Ins 
beloved retirement He trembled for his life, for 
his fame, and ev en for Ins virtue , and his sole con- 
fidence was derived from the persuasion that Mi- 

ftctions, and to some peculiarities in his speech and miniier He pro- 
then foresaw and foretold the calamities of the 
enureh and state (Gre{; Nazianzen, Oral n p 121, 122 ) 

R buecumhete tot neccsjitalibns tamque crebris nnum *6 quod nuij. 
quam fcccrat aperti, demonstrans Ainmian I icv c 8 He then ex- 
their own words, the dalterinc assnrances of the rourticrv 
n lantnm a temperatis moribiis Juhani differens fratris quantum 
®“n»tianum el Titum Ammnn ) xiv r 
*• The circumstances and cdiiralion of the two brotliers were so 

ofeh^rte”*"*’ "* difference 

1 Ammianns, l xs c 8 Zosimns, 1 uj p 137 730 
j a H P 275,276 Libanius Oral x p 2(!8 Julian 

did not j, eld till the gods had sviiified Iheir will bj repeated Tisim," 
and omens His piela then forbade him to resist ^ ‘ ' 
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ncrva inspired all Ins actions, and that he was 
protected b} an invisible guard of angels, whom 
for that purpose she had borrowed from the sun 
and moon He approached, with horror, tlie palace 
of Milan , nor could tlic ingenuous j'outh conceal 
his indignation, when he found himself accosted 
with false and servile respect by the assassins of 
his family Ensebia, rejoicing in the success of 
her benevolent schemes, embraced him with the 
tenderness of a sister, and endeavoured hy the 
most soothing caresses, to dispel his terrors, and 
reconcile him to his fortune But the ceremony of 
shaving his bcaid, and his awkward demeanour, 
when he first exchanged the cloak of a Greek phi- 
losopher for the military habit of a Roman prince, 
amused, during a few days, the levity of the im- 
penal court ’ 

The emperors of the age of Constantine no longer 
deigned to consult with the senate in the choice of 
a colleague , but they were anxious that their 
nomination should be ratified by the consent of the 
army On this solemn occasion, the guards, with 
the other troops whose stations were in the neigh- 
bourhood of Milan, appeared under arms , and 
Constantius ascended his lofty tribunal, holding by 
the hand his cousin Julian, who entered the same 
day into the twenty-fifth year of his age® In a 
studied speech, conceived and delivered w ith dig- 
nity, the emperor represented the various dangers 
which threatened the prosperity of the republic, the 
necessity of naming a Ca,sar for the administration 
of the west, and Ins own intention, if it was agree- 
able to their wishes, of rewarding with the honours 
of the purple, the promising virtues of the nephew 
of Constantine The approbation of the soldiers 
was testified by a respectful murmur , they gazed 
on the manly countenance of Julian, and observed 
with pleasure, that the fire which sparkled in his 
eyes was tempered by a modest blush, on being 
thus exposed, for the first time, to the public view 
of mankind As soon as the ceremony of Ins in- 
V estiture had been performed, Constantius address- 
ed him with the tone of authority, which his supe- 
rior age and station permitted him to assume , and 
exhorting the new Csesar to deserve, by heroic 
deeds, that sacred and immortal name, tlic emperor 
gave his colleague the strongest assurances of a 
friendship which should never be impaired by time, 
nor interrupted by their separation into the most 
distant climates As soon as the speech was ended, 
the troops, as a token of applause, clashed theu 


1 Julian liitn<elf relates (p 274) with same taumourtliccircum^tances 
of hn own metauiorplioMa, hia downcast looks, and Ins perplexity at 
hein^ thus suddenly transported into a new world, where every otiject 
appeared Strang and hostile 

m See Amniian Mircellin 1 xr c 8 Zosimus, I iii p 139 Ante 
'Victor Junior in Epitom Liitrop x. 14 
B illihtares omnes horrendo fratu'e scuta genibus illidentcs quod 
est prnspenlatis indiciiim plenum nam coutrx cum Iiastis cWpei 
feriuntur, irm documentum est et doloris Ammianusadds, with a 
nice distinction, Iluniqoc ut potion rcicrentia servaretur, nee supra 
mouiim laudabant nee infn quam decebat 

irop^ypeoe Paiaror, aai fioipa Kparoin The word piirpfe, 
a , ® vague but common epithet for death, was 

own'mnrel e *** ’^*<7 »pUy, the nature and object of his 

tiis !£.**** pathetic terms, (p 277 ) the distress of 

ew situation The proi isieii for his table was however so elegant 


shields against their knees ," while the ofltcers who 
surrounded the tnbunal expressed, with decent 
reserve, their sense of the merits of the representa- 
tive of Constantius 

The two princes returned to the pa- and declared 
lace in the same chariot , and duiing 
the slow procession, Julian repeated Nov c 
to himself a verse of his favounto Homer, which he 
might equally apply to his fortune and to his fears “ 
The four-and-twenty days which the Cmsar spent 
at Milan after his investiture, and the first months 
of his Gallic reign, were devoted to a splendid but 
severe captivity , nor could the acquisition of honour 
compensate for the loss of freedom p His steps w ere 
watched, his correspondence was intercepted , and 
he was obliged, by prudence, to decline the visits 
of his most intimate friends Of his former domes- 
tics, four only were permitted to attend him, two 
pages, his physician, and his librarian , the last of 
whom was employed in the care of a valuable col- 
lection of books, the gift of the empress, who 
studied the inclinations as well as the interest of 
her friend In the toom of these faithful servants, 
a household was formed, such indeed as became 
the dignity of a Cmsar but it was filled with a 
crow d of slaves, destitute, and perhaps incapable, of 
any attachment for their new master, to whom, for 
the most part, they were citlicr unknown or sus- 
pected His want of cxpcncnce might require the 
assistance of a wise council , but the minute in- 
structions which regulated the service of his table, 
and the distribution of his hours, were adapted to a 
youth still under the discipline of his preceptors, 
rather than to the situation of a pnnee intrusted 
with the conduct of an important war If he ,is- 
spircd to deserve the esteem of his subjects, he was 
checked by the fear of displeasing his sovereign , 
and even die fruits of his mar/ingc-bed w ere blasted 
by the jealous ,irtificcs of Euscbias herself, who, on 
this orcasion alone, seems to have been unmindful 
of the tenderness of her sex, and the generosity of 
her character The memory of his father and of 
bis brothers reminded Julian of his own danger, 
and his apprehensions were increased by the recent 
and unworthy fate of Sylvanus In ratal end of Sji. 
the summer which preceded his own ^ 
elevation, that general had been chosen September 
to deliver Gaul from the tyranny of the barbarians , 
but Sylvanus soon discovered that he had left his 
most dangerous enemies in the imperial court A 
dexterous informer, countenanced by several of the 


and <iuTnptuous that tlic youn^ phitos^lier rejected it with disdain 
Qiiiim I^crct libellum *issiduet quern ConMantius ut pniif^num ad 
«tudia mittens mand sue consenp^ent, prschcenter disponens quid in 
com mo CiesariB imnendi deberct pliasianiim, et \ulvam et sumcn 
cxigi \etuitctinfem Ammlan MarccUin t xii c 5 
H Jf we recollect tint Const'intine tlie fatlier of llelenay died above 
e^htcen years before in a mature old a^c, it will appear probable^ that 
tlie diunliter, tlioiigh a airgin, could not l»e very young at the time of 
her marria^ She was soon aflcrtrard^ dehrerea of a son who died 
immedntelyt quod obstetnx corrupU mercede mox natum jiroewto 
pimqiiaiu conienemt umbiltco nccarit She accompanied tlic emperor 
and emnreos in their lourney to Home, and the latter, qu'csitum vene 
num hibere per fniudcm illexit ut quotiescumque conccniwet, tmmi 
turum ahjicerct partum Ammnn 1 nti c 10 Our puy^ttians will 
determine whether there exists sucli n poi*on For mj own part I am 
tflchticd to hope that the public mahsnily imputed the dfects of acci 
dent as the guilt of 'Ciisebia. 
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principal ministers, proem ed from him some iccom- 
mendatory Icltcis , and erasing the whole of tlie 
contents, except the signature, filled up the i aoant 
parchment with matters of high and treasonable 
import By the industry and courage of his friends, 
the fraud was however detected, and in a great coun- 
cil of the civil and military officers, held in the pre- 
sence of the emperor himself, the innocence of 
S3lvanus was publicly acknowledged. But the 
discovery earae too late , the report of the calumny, 
and the hasty seizure of his estate, had already pro- 
\okcd the indignant chief to the rebellion of which 
he was so unjustly accused He assumed the purple 
at his head-quarters of Cologne, and his actne 
powers appeared to menace Italy with an invasion, 
and Milan with a siege In this emergency, Ursi- 
cinus, a general of equal rank, regained, by an act 
of treachery, the favour which he had lost by his 
eminent services in the east. Exasperated, as hr 
might speciously allege, by injuries of a similar 
nature, he hastened with a few followers to join the 
standard, and to betray the confidence, of his too 
credulous friend After a reign of only twenty- 
eight days, Sylvanus was assassinated the soldiers 
who, without any criminal intention, had blindly 
followed the example of their leader, immediately 
returned to their allegiance , and the flatterers of 
Constantins celebrated the wisdom and felicity of 
the monarch, who had extinguished a civil war 
without the hazard of a battle ' 

Constsni>uBU 8 ii 8 The protection of the Rhaitian fron- 

persecution of the catho- 
A|)ril28 he church, detained Constantins in 
Italy above eighteen months after the departure of 
Julian Before the emperor returned into the cast, 
he indulged his pride and cunosity in a visit to the 
ancient capital * He proceeded from Milan to Rome 
along the iEmilian and Flaminian ways , and as 
soon as he approached within forty miles of the 
city, the march of a pnnee who had ne\er van- 
quished a foreign enemy, assumed the appearance 
of a triumphal procession His splendid train was 
composed of all the ministers of luxury , but in a 
time of profound peace, he was encompassed by the 
glittering arms of the numerous squadrons of his 
guards and cuirassiers Their streaming banners 
of silk, embossed w ith gold, and shaped in the form 
of dragons, waved round the person of the emperor 
Constantins sat alone in a lofty car resplendent 
with gold and precious gems , and, except when he 
bowed his head to pass under the gates of the cities, 
he alTcctcd a stately demeanour of inflexible, and, 
as it might seem, of insensible gravity The severe 
discipline of the Persian youth had been introduced 
b> the eunuchs into the imperial palace , and such 
were the habits of patience which they had incul- 


r AnHiiiiiiuM (vv fl ) ,VV! perfectly well informeil of the conaiict ai 
flit nf S) h anus He himself nis one of the few followers who attend 
Ursiiinus in his dangerous enterprise rnoancna 

anus^T «iesi«it of Constantlusto Home .ee Amn 

anus I xsi c 10 We have oiih to add that Theinistius was a 

I" 

t Ilormisdas a futilnc prince of Persia, obsened to the empen 


cated, that during a slow and sultiy march, he way 
never seen to move his hand tow'ards his face, or to 
turn Ills eyes either to the right or to the left He 
was recel^ed by the magistrates and senate of Rome , 
and the empeioi surveyed, with attention, the cnil 
honours of the republic, and the consular images of 
the noble families The streets were lined with an 
innumerable multitude Their repeated acclama- 
tions expressed their joy at beholding, after an ab- 
sence of thirty-two years, the sacred person of then 
sovereign, and Constantins himself expressed, with 
some pleasantry, his aflected surprise that the human 
race should thus suddenly be collected on the same 
spot The son of Constantine was lodged in the 
ancient palace of Augustus , he presided in the 
senate, harangued the people from the tribunal 
which Cicero had so often ascended, assisted with 
unusual courtesy at the games of the circus, and 
accepted the crowns of gold, as well as the panc- 
gj’ncs which had been piepared for the ceremony 
by the deputies of the principal cities His short 
visit of thirty days was emplojcd in viewing the 
monuments of art and power, which were scatteied 
over the seven hills and the intcijacent valleys He 
admired the awful majesty of the capitol, the vast 
extent of the baths of Caracalla and Diocletian, the 
severe simplicity of the pantheon, the massy great 
ness of the amphitheatre of Titus, the elegant archi 
tccture of the theatre of Pompey and the temple of 
Peace, and, above all, the stately structure of the 
forum and column of Trajan , acknow'lcdgiug that 
the voice of fame, so prone to invent and to magnify, 
had made an inadequate report of the metropolis of 
the world The traveller, who has contemplated 
the ruins of ancient Rome, may conceive some im- 
perfect idea of the sentiments which they most have 
inspired when they reared their heads in the splen- 
dour of unsullied beauty 

The satisfaction which Constantins 
had received from this journey excited ® 

him to the generous emulation of bestowing on the 
Romans some memorial of his own gratitude and 
munificence His first idea was to imitate the 
equestrian and colossal statue which he had seen 
in the forum of Trajan , but when he had mature- 
ly weighed the difficulties of the execution,* he 
chose rather to embellish the capital by the gift of 
an Egyptian obelisk In a remote but polished age, 
which seems to have preceded the invention of 
alphabetical w riting, a great number of these obe- 
lisks had been erected, in the cities of Thebes and 
Heliopolis, bj the ancient sovereigns of Egj pt, in a 
just confidence that the simplicity of their form, 
and the hardness of their substance, would resist 
the injunes of time and violence ” Several of these 
extraordinary columns had been transported to 

(hit if lie made nurli a Iiorse, he must think of urepaniig a similir 
alable (the forum of Trajan ) Anotlur^ayingof Horinisdasisrccorded 
“ that one tiling oiil> Ind dimlcated him, to (iud that men died at 
Home as well ns cisrivlicrc ” If we adopt this reading of the text of 
Ainmianiis cdtiphaiissf instead of placuuse,J tre mas consider it as a 
rcpnKif of Homan vanitj The contrary sense would lie that of a misnii 
throne 

u When Germanicus visited the ancient monuments of Tliehe«, the 
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Rome by Augustus and bis successois, as the most 
durable monuments of tbeir power and victory ,* 
but there remained one obelisk, ubicli, from its sure 
or sanctity, escaped for a long time tbe rapacious 
vanity of tbe conquerors It was designed b} Con- 
stantine to adorn bis new city and, after being 
removed by bis order from tbe pedestal where it 
stood before tbe temple of tbe Sun at Heliopolis, 
was floated down tbe Nile to Alexandria The 
death of Constantine suspended the execution of 
his purpose, and tins obelisk was destined by Ins 
son to tbe ancient capital of the cmpiic Aicssel 
of uncommon strength and capaciousness was pro- 
vided to convey this enormous weight of granite, at 
least a hundred and fifteen feet in length, from the 
banks of the Nile to those of the Tjber The obe- 
lisk of Constantins w as landed about three miles 
from the citj , and elevated, by the elTorts of art and 
labour, in the great ciicus of Rome * 

, The depniturc of Constantins from 
Sarmatm^vaT, Romc hastened by the alarnung 
A D 3o7-w intelligence of the distress and danger 
of the Illyrian provinces The distinctions of civil 
war, and the irreparable loss which the Roman 
legions had sustained in the battle of hlursa, ex- 
posed those countries, almost without defence, to 
the light cavalrj of the barbarians , and particular- 
Ij to the inroads of the Qiiadi, a fierce and powerful 
nation, who seem to have exchanged the institutions 
of Germany for the arms and military arts of their 
Sarmntian allies « The garrisons of the frontier 
were insufficient to check their progress , and the 
indolent monarch was at length compelled to as- 
semble, from the extremities of his dominions, the 
flower of the Palatine troops, to take the field in 
person, and to employ a whole campaign, with the 
preceding autumn and the ensuing spring, in the 
seiious prosecution of the war The emperor 
passed the Danube on a bridge of boats, cut in 
pieces all that encountered his march, penetrated 
into the heart of the country of the Quadi, and 
severely retaliated the calamities which they had 
inflicted on the Roman province Tlie dismayed 
barbarians were soon reduced to sue for peace 
they offered the restitution of his captive subjects, 
as an atonement for the past, and the noblest 
hostages ns a pledge of their future conduct The 
generous couitesy which was shown to the first 
among their chieftains who implored the clemency 
of Constantins, encouraged the more timid or the 
more obstinate, to imitate their example , and the 
imperial camp was crowded with the princes and 
ambassadors of the most distant tribes, who occu- 
pied the plains of the Lesser Poland, and who might 
have deemed themselves secure behind the lofty 

cl^t of the jiTiests c'()ilained to hun the meaning of these hieroi,ly 
pnics Tacit Annal n c 60 Hut it sccins probable, that teforc ifie 
usLiulinientiou of m alpliabet, these natural or arbitrary signs were 
Hie cominnn characters of the Egyptian nation Sec Warbutton’s 
^Ration of Mo'cs aol iii p 09—211 
* 'wPlin Iliat Naliir 1 ■axxti c 14 IS 

®I''''eellin 1 avu c 4 He Lives iisa Greek internreta 
Tjii.,?... , *®"bl'bica and h» commentator Lindcnbro„iU8 adds a 

cnnti'i,V.'*yV ’P"*’'' "> Inenly ver«c« oHhe age of Conslnntius, 
contains i vfiort history of the oh- Iwk 


ridge of flic Carpathian mountains While Con- 
stantins gave laws to the barbarians beyond the 
Danube, he distinguished, with specious compas- 
sion, the Sarmatian exiles, who had been expelled 
from tlicir native countrj by the rchcllion of their 
slaves, and who formed a very considerable acces- 
sion to the power of the Qandi The emperor, em- 
bracing a gciieroiis but artful system of policy, 
released tbe Sarmatians from the bands of this 
humiliating dependence, and restored them, by a 
separate treaty, to tbe dignity of a nation united 
under the gov eminent of a king, the friend and ally 
of the republic He doclarcd Ins resolution of as- 
serting tlic justice of their cause, and of securing 
the peace of the provinces by the extirpation, or at 
least the bamslimcnt, of the Liinigantcs, whose 
manners were still infected w i(b the v ices of tlicir 
servile origin The cxcciititin of this design was 
iiltcndcd with more difliciilly than glory The tcr- 
ntory of the Linngantes was protected against the 
Romans by the Danube, against the hostile barba- 
rians by the Tcyss The marshy lands, winch lay 
between those nvers, and were often covered by 
tlicir inundations, formed nn intricate w ildcnicss, 
pen lous only to the inlnbitants, w bo w ere acquaint- 
ed with Its secret paths and inaccessible fortresses 
On the approach of Constantins, the Limigantes 
tried the cRicacj of prayers, of fraud, and of arms , 
but he sternly rejected their supplications, defeated 
their rude stratagems, and repelled w ith skill and 
firmness the efforts of their irregular v aloiir One of 
their most warlike lubes, established in a small 
island tow ards the conflux of the Tcyss and the 
Danube, consented to pass the nver with the inten- 
tion of surprising the emperor dunng the security 
of an amicable conference They soon became the 
victims of the perfidy winch they meditated En- 
compassed on every side, trampled down by the 
cavalry, slaughtered by the swords of the legions, 
they disdained to ask for mercy , and with an un- 
daunted countenance still grasped their weapons in 
the agonies of death After this v ictory a coiisidcrnhlc 
body of Romans was landed on the opposite banks 
of the Danube , tbe Tnifalm, a Gotbic tribe engaged 
in the service of tbo empire, invaded tbe Liiniguiitcs 
on ibe side of tbe Tcyss , and tbeir former masters, 
tbe free Sarmatians, animated by hope and revenge, 
penetrated tbrough the hilly country into the heart 
of their ancient possessions A general conflagra- 
tion revealed the lints of the barbarians, which 
were seated in the depth of the wilderness , and the 
soldier fongbt with confidence on marshy ground, 
wbicb It was dangerous for him to tread In tins 
extremity the bravest of the Limigantes were rc- 
solv ed to die in arms, rather than to y leld but the 

I Sec Uomt A^a Antiqua, I in c 14 1 iv c 12 ami tlic leirncd 
cAofuseu. Dts^rtAtion of narj.}iMison Obelisk* inserted iii the 
fourth volume of Grieti»ti9 Romm Aiitinuitic«*,p 1897—1936 Thw 

©i»« 0 Tl-ilion IV dc4inlea to Pope Sixtnv V vilio erected tin oliUivk of 
square before the patriarchal cbiircli of St John 

• The e>cnl» of this Qnadian mA Sarmatnn war ire rel ilcA b\ Am 
mnmi^xvi ID xi\ II 
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milder sctriiment, enforced by the autbonty of tbcir 
elders, at length prevailed, and the suppliant crowd, 
tollowed by their wives and ehildicn, repaired to 
the imperial eamp, to learn their fate from the mouth 
of the conqueroi After eelebrating his own cle- 
mency, nhich was still inclined to pardon their re- 
peated crimes, and to spare the remnant of a guilty 
nation, Constantius assigned for the place of their 
exile a remote country, where they might enjoy a 
safe and honourable repose The Limigantes obey- 
ed with reluctance , but before they could leacli, at 
least before they could occupy, their destined habi- 
tations, they returned to the banks of the Danube, 
exaggerating the hardships of their situation, and 
requesting, with fervent professions of fidelity, that 
the emperor would grant them an undistuibed 
settlement within the limits of the Roman pro- 
vinces Instead of consulting his own experience 
of their incurable perfidy, Constantius listened to 
his flatterers, who were ready to represent tlic 
honour and advantage of accepting a colony of 
soldiers, at a time when it was much easier to ob- 
tain the pecuniary contributions than the military 
service of the subjects of the empire The Limi- 
gantes were permitted to pass the Danube , and the 
emperor gave audience to the multitude in a large 
plain near the modem city of Buda They sur- 
rounded the tribunal, and seemed to hear with 
respect an oration full of mildness and dignitj , 
when one of the barbarians, casting his shoe into 
the air, exclaimed uith a loud voice, 3Ia}ha> 
Slarha ' a word of defiance, which was received as 
the signal of the tumult They rushed with fury to 
seize the person of the emperor, his royal throne 
and golden couch acre pillaged by these rude 
hands , but the faithful defence of bis guards, who 
died at his feet, allowed him a moment to mount a 
fleet horse, and to escape from the confusion The 
disgrace which had been incurred by a treacherous 
surprise was soon retneved by the numbers ana 
discipline of the Romans , and the combat was only 
terminated by the extinction of the name and nation 
of the Limigantes The free Sarmatians were rein- 
stated in the possession of their ancient seats , and 
although Constantius distrusted the levity of their 
character, he entertained some hopes that a sense of 
gratitude might influence their future conduct Ho 
had remarked the lofty statute and obsequious de- 
meanour of Zizais, one of the noblest of their chiefs 
He conferred on him the title of king , and Zizais 
proved that he was not unworthy to reign, by a 
Sincere and lasting attachment to the interests of his 
benefactor, who after this splendid success receiv'ed 
the name of Sarmattcus from the acclamations of 
Ills victonous army *> 

The perciin nc While the Roman emperor and the 
^rni|on. Persian monarch, at the distance of 
three thousand miles, defended their 


b Gcnti &rmntarum maRno accori confidens apnd cos rc"«m dedil 
“ pompous oration pronounced by donstantiu 
Inmjtlf, be expatiates on his own exploits with much vamti , and som 
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extreme limits against the barbarians of the Danube 
and of the Oxus, tlieir intermediate frontier expe- 
rienced the vicissitudes of a languid war, and a 
precanous truce Two of the eastern ministers of 
Constantius, the prsetorian prmfect Musonian, 
whose abilities were disgraced by the want of truth 
and integrity , and Cassian, duke of Mesopotamia, 
a hardy and veteian soldier, opened a secret nego- 
cialion with the satrap Tanisapor ® These overtures 
of peace, translated into the servile and flattenng 
language of Asia, w'crc transmitted to the camp of 
the great king , who resolved to signify', by an am- 
bassador, the terms wliicli he was inclined to grant 
to the suppliant Romans Narses, whom he in- 
vested with that character, was honourably received 
in Ills passage through Antioch and Constantinople 
he reached Sirmium after a long journey, and, at 
his first audience, respectfully unfolded the silken 
veil winch covered the haughty epistle of Ins sove- 
reign Sapor, king of kings, and brotlier of the 
Sun and Moon, (such were the lofty titles aifected 
by oriental vanity,) expressed his satisfaction that 
his brother, Constantius Cmsar, had been taught 
wisdom by adversity As the lawful successor of 
Danus Hystaspes, Sapor asserted, that the river 
Strymon, in Macedonia, was the true and ancient 
boundary of his empire, declaring, however, that 
as an evidence of bis moderation, he would content 
himself with the provinces of Armenia and Meso- 
potamia, which had been fraudulently extorted 
from his anccstois He alleged, that, without the 
restitution of these disputed countries, it was im- 
possible to establish any treaty on a solid and per- 
manent basis , and he arrogantly threatened, that 
if Ills ambassador returned in vain, he was prepared 
to take the field in the spnng, and to support the 
justice of his cause by the strength of liis invincible 
arms Narses, who was endowed with the most 
polite and amiable manners, endeavoured, as far as 
was consistent with bis duty, to soften the harshness 
of tlie message ^ Both the style and substance 
were maturely weighed in the impenal council, 
and he was dismissed with the following answer 
“ Constantius had a right to disclaim the oificious- 
ness of his ministers, who had acted without any 
specific orders from the throne he was not, how- 
ever, averse to an equal and honourable tieaty, 
but it was highly indecent, as well as absurd, to 
propose to the sole and victorious emperor of the 
Roman world, the same conditions of peace winch 
he had indignantly rejected at the time when his 
power was contracted within the nairovv limits of 
the east the chance of arms was uncertain , and 
Sapor should recollect, that if the Romans had 
sometimes been vanquished in battle, they had 
almost alw ays been successful in the event of the 
war” A few days after the departure of Narses, 
three ambassadors were sent to the court of Sapor, 

d Ammianus (xrii 5 ) (raiiccribcs the IiaURhty letter Themistiiis 
(Orat IV n 57 edit Petal ) takcx notice of the silki n covering- Ida 
tins and Zonans mention the journej of tlie amliaxsador and Peter 
the Patrician (in Xscerpt LCnat p 28 ) has informed us of his con 
ciliatinR behaviour 
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who was already retarned from the Scjthian expe- 
dition to Ins ordinary residence of Ctesiphon A 
count, a iiotaiy, and a sophist, had been selected 
fur this important commission , and Constantins, 
who was secretly anxious for the conclusion of the 
peace, entertained some hopes that the dignity of 
the first of these nunisters, the dextenty of the 
second? and the rhetonc of the third,' would per- 
suade the Persian monarch to abate of the rigour of 
Ins demands But the progress of their negociation 
was opposed and defeated b3 the hostile arts of 
Antoninus,' a Roman subject of Sjria, who had 
fled from oppression, and was admitted into the 
councils of Sapor, and e\en to the royal table, 
where, according to the custom of the Persians, 
the most important business was frequently dis- 
cussed e The dexterous fugitnc promoted his in- 
terest by the same conduct which gratified Ins 
rcienge He incessantly urged the ambition of Ins 
new master, to embrace the fai curable opportunity 
when the bravest of the Palatine troops were em- 
ployed with the emperor in a distant war on the 
Danube He pressed Sapor to iniadc the ex- 
hausted and defenceless proiinccs of tlie cast, with 
the numerous armies of Persia, now fortified by the 
alliance and accession of the fiercest barbarians 
The ambassadors of Rome retired without success, 
and a second embassy, of a still more honourable 
rank, was detained in stnet confinement, and 
threatened either with death or exile 
Invasion of Meso- Tlic military historian,'* who was 
potami^j^&por, himsclf despatched to obsers e the army 
of the Persians, ns they were preparing 
to constrnct a bridge of boats oier the Tigns, 
beheld from an eminence the plain of Assyria, as 
far as the edge of the horizon, cohered with men, 
with horses, and with arms Sapor appealed in 
the front, conspicuous by tbe splendour of his 
purple On his left hand, the place of honour 
among the orientals, Grnmbates, king of the Chio- 
nites, displaced the stem countenance of an aged 
and renowned warnor The monarch had resen ed 
a similar place on his right hand for the king of the 
Albanians, who led his independent tribes from the 
shores of the Caspian The satraps and generals 
were distributed according to their several ranks, 
and the whole armj, besides the numerous train of 
oriental luxury, consisted of more than one hun- 
dred thousand eifective men, inured to fatigue, and 
selected from the bravest nations of Asia The 
Roman deserter, who in some measure guided the 
councils of Sapor, had prudently adiised, that. 


V Ammianuv xi n 5 and Valesiiu ad loc The sophist, or johilo 
sopher (in that asc these words were almost r\ nonj moiis ) was Eiista 
tliiiK tlie Capiiadocian the disciple of Jamhlichiis and the friend of 
« Eiinapms (in 1 it iCdrsii p 44—47 ) fondljr atlnliiiles to 

tins nhilosophie ambassador the plorj of encliantinp the barbarnn king’ 
, j I'trsnasue charms of reason and eloquence. See Tillemont, 
tlisu dcs Cnipereiirs, tom iv p 828 1132. 
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instead of wasting the summer in tedious and difii- 
cult sieges, he should march directly to the 
Euphrates, and press fonvards without delay to 
seize the feeble and wealthy metropolis of Syria 
But the Persians were no sooner advanced into the 
plains of Mesopotamia, than they discovered that 
every precaution had been used which could retard 
their progress, or defeat their design The inhabit- 
ants, with their cattle, were secured in places of 
strength, the green forage throughout the country 
was set on fire, the fords of the river were fortified 
by sharp stakes , military engines were planted on 
tbe opposite banks, and a seasonable swell of tlie 
waters of the Euphrates deterred the barbarians 
from attempting the ordinary passage of the bridge 
of Thapsaens Their skilful guide, changing his 
plan of operations, then conducted the army by a 
longer circuit, but through a fertile territory, to- 
wards the head of the Euphrates, where the infant 
mcr IS reduced to a shallow and accessible stream 
Sapor overlooked, with prudent disdain, the 
strength of Nisihis , but as he passed under the 
walls of Amida, he resolved to try whether the 
majesty of his presence would not awe the garrison 
into immediate submission The sacrilegious insult 
of a random dart, which glanced against the royal 
tiara, convinced him of liis error , and the indignant 
monarch listened with impatience to the advice of 
bis ministers, who conjured him not to sacnfice the 
success of his ambition to the gratification of his 
resentment The following day Grnmbates ad- 
vanced towards the gates with a select body of 
troops, and required the instant surrender of the 
city, as tbe only atonement which could be accepted 
for such an act of rashness and insolence His 
proposals were answered by a general discharge, 
and his only son, a beautiful and valiant youth, 
was pierced through the heart by a javelin, shot 
from one of tbe balistm The funeral of the prince 
of the Chionitcs was celebrated according to the 
ntes of his country , and the gnef of his aged 
father was alleviated by the solemn promise of 
Sapor, that the guilty city of Amida should serve 
as a funeral pile to expiate the death, and to per- 
petuate the memory, of his son 
The ancient cily of Amid or Amida,* 
which sometimes assumes the provm- 
cial appellation of Diarbekir,** is advantageously 
situate in a fertile plain, watered by the natural 
and artificial channels of the Tigris, of which the 
least inconsiderable stream bends in a semicircular 
form round the eastern part of the city The em- 


Maliomet Brisson de Regno Pen I ii p 4C2— 472. and Caiardin, 
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peror Constantius had recently conferred on Aniida 
the honour of las o\7n name, and the additional 
fortifications of strong walls and loftj towers It 
•was provided with an arsenal of military engines, 
and the ordinary gamson had been reinforced to 
the amount of seven legions, when the place was 
invested by the arms of Sapor • His first and most 
sanguine hopes depended on the success of a gene- 
ral assault To the sev eral nations which followed 
his standard their respective posts •were assigned, 
the south to the Vertae , the north to the Albanians , 
the east to the Chionites, inflamed with grief and 
indignation , the west to the Segestans, the hrav est 
of his warriors, who covered their front "with a for- 
midable line of Indian elephants ”* The Persians, 
on every side, supported their efforts, and animated 
their courage , and the monarch himself, careless 
of his rank and safety, displayed, in tlie prosecution 
of the siege, the ardour of a youthful soldier After 
an obstinate combat, the barbarians were repulsed , 
they inccssantl) returned to the cliargc , they were 
again dnven back with a dreadful slaughter, and 
two rebel legions of Gauls, who had been banished 
into the cast, signalized their undisciplined courage 
by a nocturnal sally into the heart of the Persian 
camp In one of the fiercest of these repeated as- 
saults, Amida was bctra 3 'td by the trcacheiy of a 
deserter, w ho indicated to the barbanans a secret 
and neglected staircase, scooped out of the rock that 
hangs ov cr the stream of the Tigns Seventy chosen 
archers of the royal guard ascended in silence to the 
tliird story of a lofty tower, which commanded the 
precipice , they elevated on high the Persian ban- 
ner, the signal of confidence to the assailants, and 
of dismay to the besieged , and if this devoted band 
could have maintained their post a few minutes 
longer, the reduction of the place might have been 
purchased by the sacrifice of their lives After ! 
Sapor had tned, without success, the efficacy of 
force and of stratagem, he had recourse to the slower 
but more rcrtain operations of a regular siege, in 
the conduct of which he w as instructed by the skill 
of the Roman deserters The trenches were opened 
at a conv enient distance, and the troops destined for 
that service advanced under the portable cover of 
strong hurdles, to fill up the ditch, and undermine 
the foundations of the w alls Wooden towers were at 
the same time constructed, and moved forwards on 
wheels, till the soldiers, who were provided with 
cverj species of missile w capons, could engage al- 
most on level ground with the troops who defended 
the rampart Every mode of resistance which art 
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could suggest, or courage could execute, was em- 
ploj'ed in the defence of Amida, and the works of 
Sapor were more than once destrojed by the fire of 
the Romans But the resources of a besieged citj 
may be exhausted The Persians repaired their 
losses, and pushed their approaches , a large breach 
vv as made by tlie battenng-ram, and tlie strength of 
the garrison, wasted by the sword and by disease, 
yielded to the fury of the assault The soldiers, tlie 
citizens, their wives, their children, all who had not 
time to escape through the opposite gate, were in- 
volv ed by the conquerors in a promiscuous massacre 
Butthe ruin of Amida was the safety orSin!.ara &e 
of the Roman provunces As soon as A d ico 
the first transports of victory had subsided. Sapor 
was at leisure to reflect, that to chastise a disobe- 
dient city, he had lost the flower of his troops, and 
the most favourable season for conquest " Thirty 
thousand of his veterans had fallen under the walls 
I of Amida, dunng the continuance of a siege which 
lasted seventy-three days and the disappointed 
monarch returned to his capital wuth alTected tn- 
umph and secret mortification It w'as more than 
probable, that the inconstancy of his barbanan 
allies was tempted to relinquish a war in which they 
had encountered sueb unexpected diificulties , and 
tliat the aged king of the Chionites, satiated with 
revenge, turned away with horror from a scene of 
action where he had been deprived of the hope of 
his family and nation The strength as well as 
spirit of the army with which Sapor took the field 
in tlie ensuing spring, was no longer equal to the 
unbounded views of his ambition Instead of as- 
piring to the conquest of the cast, he was obliged to 
content himself with the reduction of two fortified 
cities of Mesopotamia, Singara and Bezabde," the 
one situate in the midst of a sandy desert, the other 
in a small peninsula, surrounded almost on every 
side by the deep and rapid stream of the Tigris 
Five Roman legions, of the diminutive size to which 
they had been reduced m the age of Constantine, 
were made pnsoners, and sent into remote captivity 
on the extreme confines of Persia After disman- 
tling the walls of Singara, the conqueror abandoned 
that solitary and sequestered place, but he carefully 
restored the fortifications of Bezabde, and fixed in 
that important post a garrison or colony of v ctcrans , 
amply supplied with cv ciy means of defence, and 
animated by high sentiments of honour and fidelity 
Towards the close of the campaign, the arms of ^ 
Sapor incurred some disgrace by an unsuccessful 
enterprise against Virtha, orTcent, a strong, or as it 

which do not perfectly coincide with each other, or with the eerim of 
the history 1 The corn was ripe when Sapor invaded Mcronotamia 
“Cum jam i^tipiila flaventc tur(,erent, a circumstance which, m tin 
latitude of Aleppo would naturally refer us to the month of April or 
May See Ilarmcr’aObsirvatinns on Scripture vol i n 41 Shaw s 
1 ravels p t 3 j edit 4to 2. The proprcjs of S-iporwas checked by the 
OTcrllowinir of the Euphrates which fccnerillv happens in July md 
AuirusU Plin Hist Kat v 2I Vtit„.i di Pietro dells V'alle, tom i 
p CDO 3 VV'heii Sapor had taken Amids, after a nc,.c of seventy three 
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•was universally esteemed till the age of Tamerlane, 
an impregnable, fortress of the independent Arabs r 
Conduct of the The defence of the east against the 
Romans, aims of Sapor required, and would 
hai c e'vercised, the abilities of the most consum- 
mate general , and it seemed fortunate for the state, 
that it ■was the actual province of the hravc Ur- 
sicinus, -who alone descr^ ed the confidence of the 
soldiers and people In the hour of danger, tlr- 
siciniis 1 ivas remoi ed from his station by the in- 
trigues of the eunuchs , and the military command 
of the east was bestow ed, by the same influence, on 
Sabinian, a wealthy and subtle veterin, who had 
attained the infirmities, w ithout acquinng tlie ev- 
perience, of age By a second order, which issued 
from the same jealous aud inconstant counsels. 
Ursiciiius was again despatched to the frontier of 
Mesopotamia, and condemned to sustain the labours 
of a war, the honours of which had been transferred 
to Ins nnworthj rnal Sabinian fixed his indolent 
station under the walls of Edessa, and while he 
amused himself inth the idle parade of militaiy ex- 
ercise, and moved to the sound of flutes in tlie 
Pjrrhic dance, the public defence was abandoned 
to tlie boldness and diligence of the former general 
of the east But whenei er Ursicinus recommended 
anj vigorous plan of operations , when he proposed, 
at the head of a light and actne armj.to wheel 
round the foot of the mountains, to intercept the 
com 03 s of the enemy, to harass tlie wide extent 
of the Persian lines, and to relieve the distress 
of Amida , the timid and envious commander 
alleged, that he w as restrained by his positive orders 
from endangering the safety of the troops Amida 
was at length taken , its brai est defenders, who had 
escaped tlie sword of the barbarians, died in the 
Boman camp 113 the hand of the executioner , and 
Ursicinus himself, after supporting the disgrace of 
a partial inquiry, was punished for the misconduct 
of Sabinian b3 the loss of his military rank But 
Constantins soon expcnenced the truth of the pre- 
diction which honest indignation had extorted from 
his injured lieutenant, that as long as such mn-vutn; 
of go^ emment w ere suffered to prevail, the emperor 
himself would find it no casj task to defend his 
eastern dominions from the imasion of a foreign 
cnemj When he had subdued or pacified the 
barbarians of the Danube, Gonstantius proceeded 
by slow marches into the east , and after he had 
wept mer the smoking rums of Amida, he formed, 
with a powerful army, the siege of Bezabde The 


walls were shaken by tlie reiterated efforts of the 
most enormous of the battering-rams , the town w as 
reduced to tlie last extremity , but it was still de- 
fended by the patient and intrepid v alour of the 
garnson, till tlie approach of tlie rainy season ob- 
liged the emperor to raise tlie siege, and inglorionsly 
to retreat into his winter-quarters at Antioch The 
pndc of Constantins, and the ingenuity of his 
courtiers, w ere at a loss to discover any materials 
for panegyric in tlie e\ents of the Persian war, 
while the glory of his cousin Julian, to whose mili- 
tary command he had intrusted tlie proiinccs of 
Gaul, was proclaimed to the world in tlie simple 
and concise narrative of Ins exploits 
In the blind fury of civil discord, inrasion of Caui 
Constantins had abandoned to the bar- HwGermans 

barians of Germany the countiies of Gaul, which 
still acknowledged the authority of his rival A 
^numerous sw arm of Pranks and Alemanni wore in- 
•nted to cross the Bhine by presents and promises, 
by the hopes of spoil, and by a perpetual giant of 
all the territories which they should be able to sub- 
due * But the emperor, who for a temporary service 
had thus imprudently prov oked the rapacious spint 
of the barbarians, soon discovered and lamented tlie 
difficulty of dismissing tliese formidable allies, after 
[ they had tasted the richness of the Boman soil 
Begardless of the nice distinction of loyalty and rc- 
I bcllion, tliese undisciplined robbers treated as their 
natural enemies all the subjects of the empire, who 
possessed any property which they w ere desirous of 
acquiring Forty -five fiounslung cities, Tongres, 
Cologne, Treves, Worms, Spires, Stiasburg, Ac 
besides a far greater number of tow ns and villages, 
were pillaged, and for the most part reduced to 
ashes The barbarians of Germany , still faithful to 
the maxims of their ancestors, abhorred tlie con- 
finement of walls, to which they applied the odious 
names of pnsons and sepulchies , and fixing their 
independent habitations on the banks of rivers, the 
Bhine, the hloselle, and the Meuse, they secured 
themselves against the danger of a surpnse, by a 
rude and hasty fortification of large trees, which 
were felled and thrown across the roads The Ale- 
manni were established in the modem countnes 
of Alsace and Lonain , the Franks occupied the 
island of the Batavians, togetlier wvth an extensive 
district of Brabant, which was then known by the 
appellation of Toxandria,* and may deserve to he 
considered as the original seat of their Gallic mon- 
archy “ From the sources, to the moutli, of the 
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Rhine, the conquests of the Gennans extended above 
forty miles to the west of that river, over a country 
peopled bj colonies of then own name and nation , 
and the scene of their devastations was three times 
more extensive than that of then conquests At a 
still greater distance the open towns of Gaul were 
deserted, and the inhabitants of the fortified cities, 
who trusted to their strength and vigilance, were 
obliged to content themselves with such supplies of 
corn as they could raise on the vacant land within 
the enclosure of their walls The diminished legions, 
destitute of pay and provisions, of arms and disci- 
pline, trembled at the approach, and even at the 
name, of the baibarians 
Conduct of Ju Under these melancholy circumstan- 

CCS, an unexperienced youth was ap- 
pointed to save and to govern the provinces of Gaul, 
or rather, as he expresses it himself, to exhibit the 
vain image of impenal greatness The retired 
scholastic education of Julian, in which he had been 
more conversant u itli books than with arms, with 
the dead than with the living, left him in profound 
Ignorance of the practical arts of war and govern- 
ment , and ivlien he awkwardly repeated some mili- 
tary exercise which it was necessary for him to 
learn, he exclaimed with a sigh, “ O Plato, Plato, 
what a task for a philosopher Yet even tins spe- 
culative philosophy, which men of business are too 
apt to despise, had filled the mind of Julian with 
the noblest precepts, and the most shining examples , 
had animated him with the love of virtue, the desiie 
of fame, and the contempt of death The habits of 
temperance recommended in the schools, are still 
nioie essential in the sei ere discipline of a camp 
The simple wants of nature regulated the measure 
of his food and sleep Rejecting with disdain the 
delicacies proiided for his table, he satisfied bis 
appetite with the coarse and common fare nhich 
M as allotted to the meanest soldiers During the 
rigour of a Gallic winter he never suiTered a fire in 
his bcd-chambei , and after a short and interrupted 
slumber, he frequently rose in the middle of tlie 
night from a caipet spread on the lloor, to despatch 
any urgent business, to visit Ins rounds, or to steal 
a few moments for the prosecution of Ins favourite 
studies * The precepts of eloquence, which he had 
hitherto practised on fancied topics of declamation, 
acre moic usefully applied to excite or to assuage 
the passions of an armed multitude and although 
Julian, from his early habits of conA'ersation and 
literature, uas more familiarly acquainted with tlie 
beauties of tlie Greek language, he had attained a 
competent knou ledge of the Latin tongue r Since 
Johan was not originally designed for the character 
of a legislator, or a judge, it is probable that the 
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civil jurisprudence of the Romans had not engaged 
any considerable share of Ins attention but ho de- 
rived from bis philosophic studies an inflexible 
regard for justice, tempered by a disposition to 
clemency , the knowledge of the general principles 
of equity and evidence, and the faculty of patiently 
investigating the most intncate and tedious questions 
which could be proposed foi his discussion The 
measures of policy, and the operations of war, must 
submit to the various accidents of circumstance and 
character, and the unpractised student will often be 
perplexed in the application of the most perfect 
theory But in the acquisition of tins impoitant 
science, Julian was assisted by the active vigour of 
his own genius, as well as by the wisdom and ex- 
pciicnce of Sallust, an officer of rank, who soon 
conceived a sincep attachment for a prince so wor- 
thy of his friendship , and whose incorruptible inte- 
grity was adorned by the talent of insinuating the 
harshest truths without wounding the delicacy of a 
royal car * 

Immediately after Julian had receiv- „ , 
ed the purple at Milan, he was sent puRn m giui, 
into Gaul, with a feeble retinue of ^ ® 3®® 
three hundred and sixty soldiers At Vienna, where 
he passed a painful and anxious winter, in the hands 
of those ministers to whom Constantins had intrusted 
the direction of his conduct, the Cmsar w as informed 
of tlie siege and deliverance of Autun That large 
and ancient city, protected only by a ruined wall 
and pusillanimous garrison, ivas saved bj tlie gene- 
rous resolution of a few veterans, who resumed 
their arms for the defence of their country In his 
march from Autun, through the heart of the Gallic 
provinces, Julian embraced with ardour the earliest 
opportunity of signalizing bis courage At the head 
of a small body of archers, and heavy cavalry, he 
preferred the shorter but the more dangerous of two 
roads , and sometimes eluding, and sometimes rcsist- 
ing, the attacks of the barbarians who were masters 
of tlie field, he arrived uith honour and safety at 
tlie camp near Rheims, where the Roman troops had 
been ordered to assemble The aspect of their young 
pnnee revived the drooping spirit of tlic soldiers, 
and they marched from Rheims in scaich of the 
enemy, uitli a confidence which had almost proved 
fatal to them The Alemanm, familiarized to the 
knowledge of the country, secretly collected their 
scattered forces, and seizing the opportunity of a 
dark and rainy day, poured with unexpected fury 
on the rear- guard of the Romans Before the ine- 
vitable disorder could be remedied, two legions 
were destroyed , and Julian was taught by experi- 
ence, tliat caution and vigilance are the most im- 
portant lessons of the art of war In a second and 

lanRuage of the Romans os a foreign and popular dialect, irhich he 
tnignt u«e on necersan occi^ions 

* We are iRoorant of the nctmt office of this excellent minister, whom 
Julian afterwards created praifectof Gaul Sallust was speedily rec^Ietl 
by the jealousy of the emperor and we may still read a sensible but 
pedantic discourse, (p 240—252 ) in winch Julian deplores tlie loss of 
so yaluable a friend, to whom he acLuouledccs himself indebted for Ins 
reputation See La Blettric Preface a la Vic de Jot len, p 20 
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more snccessful action, he recovered and established 
his military fame , hut as the agility of the barba- 
rians saved them from the pursuit, his victory was 
neither bloody nor deoisiN e He ad\ anced, how ever, 
to the banks of the Ehine, survejed the ruins of 
Cologne, convinced himself of tlie difUcultics of 
the war, and retreated on the approach of winter, 
discontented with the court, with his army, and with 
his owTi success ' The power of the enemy was 3et 
unbroken , and the Cmsat had no sooner separated 
his troops and fixed his own quarters at Sens, in 
the centre of Gaul, than he was surrounded and 
besieged by a numerous host of Germans Reduced 
in this extremity to the resources of his own mind, 
he displayed a prudent intrepidity which compen- 
sated for all the deficiencies of the place and gar- 
rison , and the barbanans, at the end of tliirty dajs, 
were obliged to retire ivith disappointed rage 
„ , The conscious pnde of Julian, who 

camniicn, was indebted only to his sword for 

T) 357 

this signal deliverance, was imbittercd 
by the reflection, that he was abandoned, betrayed, 
and perhaps deioted to desti action, by those who 
were bound to assist him by every tie of honour 
and fidelity Marcellus, master-general of the ca- 
valry in Gaul interpreting too strictly the jealous 
orders of the court, beheld with supine indiiTcrence 
the distress of Julian, and had restrained tlie troops 
under his command from marching to the relief of 
Sens If the Caesar had dissembled in silence so 
dangerous an insult, his person and authority w oiild 
have been exposed to the contempt of the world , 
and if an action so criminal had been suflered to pass 
with impunity, the emperor would have confirmed 
tlie suspicions, which received a lexy specious 
colour from his past conduct towards the princes 
of the Flavian family Marcellas w as recalled, and 
gently dismissed from his office *’ In his room 
Severus was appointed general of the cai airy , an 
experienced soldier, of approved courage and fide- 
lity, who could advise with respect and execute 
witli zeal , and w'ho submitted, without reluctance, 
to the supreme command which Julian, by the in- 
terest of his patroness Euscbia, at length obtained 
over tlie armies of Gaul ' A very judicious plan of 
operations was adopted for the approaching cam- 
paign Julian himself, at the head of the remains 
of the veteran bands, and of some new levies which 
he bad been permitted to form, boldly penetrated 
into the centre of the German cantonments, and 
carefully re-established the fortifications of Saverne, 
in an advantageous post, which would either check 
the incursions, or intercept the retreat, of the enemy 
At the same time Rarbatio, general of the infantry, 
advanced from Milan with an army of thirty thou- 


“ Amrnnnu? (xvi 2 3) appears much belter satisBed with the su 
Jf” ®* ‘bis first campai^ than Julian himself who very fairly ow 
mat lie did nothing of consequence and that he fled before the encra 
A’!™'®" yvi 7 Libanius sneaks rather more advantageously 
talents of Marcellus, Oral x p 272 And Julian insin 
b®thave been so easily recalled, unless he had e;iti 
l p 278 

comnuril!!!'’ V®" ""®®f non arrogans, sed longu mililite frugalita 

n..Ier A«m'!aS“xvr iV ’’Su,?nu ‘p"iV‘ 


sand men, and passing die mountains, prepared to 
throw a bndge over the Bliine, in the neighbourhood 
of Basil It was reasonable to expect that the 
Alemanni, pressed on cither side by the Roman 
arms, would be soon forced to evacuate the pro- 
vinces of Gaul, and to hasten to the defence of tlicir 
natiic country But the hopes of the campaign 
were defeated by the incapacity, or the envy, or the 
secret instructions, of Barbatio , who acted as if he 
had been the enemy of the Cmsar, and the secret 
all} of the barbarians The negligence widi which 
he permitted a troop of pillagers freely to pass, and 
to return almost before the gates of his camp, may 
be imputed to his want of abilities , but the treason- 
able act of burning a number of boats, and a super- 
fluous stock of proMSions, w'hich would have been 
of the most essential service to die army of Gaul, 
was an eiidencc of his hostile and cnminal inten- 
tions The Germans despised an enemy who ap- 
peared destitute either of power or of inclination to 
offend them , and the ignominious retreat of Barba- 
tio deprived Julian of the expected support , and 
left him to extricate himself from a hazardous situ- 
ation, where he could neither remain with safety, 
nor rctiic with honour ^ 

As soon as the} were delivered _ 

B Bittle of Stns 

from the fears of invasion, the Ale- burg, 
manni prepared to chastise the Roman ^ ° 
youth, who presumed to dispute the possession of 
diat country, which they clamicd as then own by 
the nght of conquest and of treaties Tlicj em- 
ployed three days, and as many nights, in trans- 
porting over the Rhine their military powers The 
fierce Chnodomar, shaking the ponderous javelin, 
which he had victonously wielded against the 
brother of Magnentius, led the van of the bar- 
banans, and moderated by his experience the 
martial ardour which his example inspired ® He 
w as followed by six other kings, by ten princes of 
regal extraction, by a long train of high-spirited 
nobles, and by thirty-five thousand of the bravest 
warriors of the tribes of Germany The confidence 
denved from the view of their own stiength, was 
increased by the intelligence which they received 
from a deserter, that the Cmsar, with a feeble army 
of thirteen thousand men, occupied a post about 
one-and-twenty miles from their camp of Stras- 
burg With this inadequate force, Julian resolved 
to seek and to encounter the barbarian host , and 
the chance of a general action was preferred to the 
tedious and uncertain operation of separately en- 
gaging the dispersed parties of the Alemanni The 
Romans marched in close order, and in two columns, 
the cavalry on the nght, the infantry on the lelt , 
and tlie day was so far spent when they appeared 


d Oil the Qraign and failure of the co operition betneen Julian Tiid 
Barbatio see AtnRiiaiiii<^ (xvi 11) and Libanius, Oral; x p 273 
e Ammianus (xvi 12 ) ile<cnbes witli Ins inflated eloquence the 
figure and character of Chnodomar Audax et fidens inLeiiti roliore 
laccrtorum, ubt xrdor prceln sperabatnr imraamv cqiio spumante sub 
limior erectus in jaculnm formidandic vistitatis armorumque nitore 
ronspicous anlea strciiuiis et miles, et utilis pricter octeros ductor - 
Uicentmm Ciesarem superavit eequo marte coiigressus 
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in sight of the enemy, that Julian was desirous of 
defemng the battle till the next morning, and of 
allowing his troops to recruit their exhausted 
strength by the necessary refreshments of sleep 
and food Yielding, however, with some reluctance, 
to the clamours of the soldiers, and even to the 
opinion of his council, he exhorted them to justify 
by their valour the eager impatience, which, in case 
of a defeat, would be universally branded with the 
epithets of rashness and presumption The trum- 
pets sounded, the military shout was heard through 
the field, and the two armies rushed with equal 
fury to the charge The Caisar, who eonducted in 
person his right wing, depended on the dexterity of 
his archers, and the weight of his cuirassiers But 
his ranks were instantly broken by an irregular 
mixture of light horse and of light infantry, and 
he had the mortification of beholding the flight of 
SIX hundred of his most renowned cuirassiers^ 
The fugitiies were stopped and rallied by the pre- 
sence and authority of Julian, who, careless of his 
own safety, threw himself before them, and urging 
every motive of shame and honour, led them back 
against the victorious enemy The conflict be- 
tween the two lines of infantry -was obstinate and 
bloody The Germans possessed the supcnority 
of strength and stature, the Romans that of disci- 
pline and temper, and as the barbarians, who 
served under the standard of the empire, united 
the respective advantages of both parties, their 
strenuous clTorts, guided by a skilful leader, at 
length determined the event of the day The 
Romans lost four tribunes, and two hundred and 
forty-three soldiers, in this memorable battle of 
Strasburg, so glorious to the Cmsar,g and so salu- 
tary to tbe afilicted prov inccs of Gaul Six thou- 
sand of the Alemanni vv ere slam in the field, without 
including tliosc who were drowned in the Rhine, 
or transfixed with darts whilst they attempted to 
swim across the river *' Clinpdomar himself was 
surrounded and taken prisoner, with three of his 
brave companions, v/ho had devoted themselves to 
follow in life or death the fate of their chieftain 
Julian received him with militaiy pomp in the 
council of his ofiicers , and expressing a generous 
pity for the fallen state, dissembled his inward con- 
tempt for the abject humiliation, of liis captive 
Instead of exhibiting the vanquished king of the 
Alemanni, as a grateful spectacle to the cities of 
Gaul, he respectfully laid at the feet of the em- 
peror this splendid trophy of his victory ChnodO' 

f A^r tlw battle Julian \entuTed to tcti\c the ricour of ancient 
exposing thto fugitives in female apparel to the derision 
oftnc iriioiecamji In the next campaign, these troops nobU retrieved 
their honour Zosimut \ ih p l4i ^ 

R Julian hirn«lf (aS S P a Athen p 278 ) speaks of the hattic of 
Strasburgr with the modesty of con<ciaus merit eitaxtraititv ec 

V*?? ’> /uo%o Zosimiis compares 

It « ilh the victory of Alexander o,er Dariut and jet we are at a loss 
to diwov cr anj of those strokes of miliUiy Rtiiius which fix the atten- 
tion of igcs on the conduct and 8Ucce<^ ota s iiHc day 
.li! ‘''.‘"“'“'•“'’'’j'aooO'norE to the nnmhcrof the 

f ^ difiercnies disappear before 

Uie GO 000 barbarians, whom Zosimux has sacrificed to the Hon of his 
hero (I >1. p 141) WemiUilaltrihntethistxlmra^SfflnK 
tliecarelesiie'sof transcribers, if tins crcdiilnus or partial hiWonan 
liad notswcllwl the army of 6,000 Alemanni to nn inliiimerable mul 
tituofi Of barbananSf srXqtfot airctpov fiopfiaptar Jt is our ovfii fitilt 
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mar experienced an honourable treatment , but the 
impatient barbarian could not long survive his de- 
feat, his confinement, and his exile * 

After Julian had repulsed the Ale- 
manni from the prov inccs of the Upper the Fnnks, 

Rhine, he turned his arms against the 
Franks, who were seated nearer to the ocean on the 
confines of Gaul and Germany , and who, from their 
numbers, and still more from their intrepid valour, 
had ever been esteemed the most formidable of the 
barbarians Although they were strongly actuated 
by the allurements of rapine, they professed a disin- 
terested lov e of war , which they considered as the 
supreme honour and felicity of human nature , and 
thur minds and bodies were so completely hardened 
by perpetual action, that, according to the lively 
expression of an orator, the snow'S of winter w'cre 
as pleasant to them as the flow ers of spring In the 
month of December, which followed the battle of 
Strasburg, Julian attacked a body of six hundred 
Franks, who had thrown themselves into two cas- 
tles on the Meuse ' In the midst of that severe 
season they sustained, with inflexible ronstancj, a 
siege of fifty-four days , till at length, exhausted by 
hunger, and satisfied that the vigilance of the enemy 
in breaking the icc of the river, left them no hopes 
of escape, the Franks consented, for the first time, 
to dispense with the ancient law which commanded 
them to conquer or to die The Cscsar immediately 
sent his captives to the court of Constantins, vvho, 
accepting them as a valuable present," rejoiced in 
the opportunity of adding so many heroes to the 
choicest troops of his domestic guards The obsti- 
nate resistance of this handful of Franks, apprised 
Julian of the difficulties of the expedition which he 
meditated for the ensuing spnng, against the whole 
body of the nation His rapid diligence surpnsed 
and astonished the active harbanans Ordering 
his soldiers to provide thcrosclves with biscuit for 
twenty days, he suddenly pitched his camp near 
Tongres, while the enemy still supposed him in his 
winter-quarters of Pans, expecting the slow arnval 
of his convoys from Aquitain Without allowing 
the Franks to unite or to deliberate, he skilfully 
spread his legions from Cologne to the ocean , and 
by the terror, as well as by the success, of his arms, 
soon reduced the suppliant tribes to implore the 
clemency, and to obey the commands, of their con- 
queror The Chamavians submissivelj retired to 
their former habitations beyond the Rhine but tiic 
Salians were permitted to possess their new estah- 

if this detection docs not inspire us vith proper distrast on similar 
occasions 

1 Ammian xn 12. Libanins, OraCx p 27G 

k Libanius (Oral in p 137 ) draws a very livelj picture of tbe man 
ners oftlic Frxiiks 

I Ammianus,x\ii 2 Libaniii*, Orat x. p 278 The Greek orator, 
by mixipprclicnding; a pxssa,.e of Jutnn, has been induced to represent 
the Franks asconsistinc of a thoiirand men , and as bis bead was always 
full of the Peloponnesian war, he comnarcs them to the lAccdnm^ 
mans who were bestead and taken in the i Jmd of Sphacterij 

m Julian ad S P Q Athen ii 280 Libanius, Orat x p 278 
According to the expression of I ibaiiiux, the emperor iapa urouate, 
which La itleteric understand* (Vie de Julicn, p 118 } as an honest 
confession and Valesiiis (ad Ammian xsii 2 ) as a mean evasion, of the 
truth Dom Bouquet, (Historiens de France, lom i p 733 ) lij tub- 
stitutinir another word, evoittoc, would suppress both tfie difiicuttv and 
the spirit of tins passage 
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lisbment of Toxandna, as the subjects and aux- 
ilianes of the Roman empire" The treaty was 
ratified by solemn oaths , and perpetual inspectors 
were appointed to reside among the Franks, with 
the autboiity of enforcing the strict observance of 
the conditions An incident is related, interesting 
enough in itself, and by no means repugnant to the 
character of Julian, who ingeniously contrived both 
the plot and the catastrophe of the tragedy When 
the Chamavians sued for peace, he required the son 
of their king, as the only hostage on whom he could 
rely A mournful silence, interrupted by tears and 
groans, declared the sad perplexity of the barbari- 
ans, and their aged Oliief lamented in pathetic 
language, that his pnvate loss was now imbittered 
by a sense of the public calamity While the Cha- 
maiians lay prostrate at the foot of his throne, the 
rojal captive, whom they believed to have been 
slain, unexpectedly appeared before their ejes , and 
as soon as the tumult of joy was hushed into atten- 
tion, the Caesar addressed the assembly in the fol- 
lowing terms “ Behold the son, the pnnee, whom 
you wept You had lost him by your fault God 
and the Romans have restored him to you I shall 
still preserve and educate the youth, rather as a 
monument of my own virtue, than as a pledge of 
your sincerity Should you presume to violate the 
faith which jou have sworn, the arms of the repub- 
lic will avenge the perfidy, not on the innocent, but 
on the guilty " The barbarians withdrew from his 
presence, impressed with the warmest sentiments 
of gratitude and admiration " 

Makes three ex It vv as not enough for J ulian to have 
?he Rhin^'^'’"^ delivered the provinces of Gaul from 
A T) 357—350 the barbarians of Germany He 
aspired to emulate the glory of the first and most 
illostrioiis of the emperors, after whose example 
he composed his own commentaries of the Gallic 
warv Cassar has related, with conscious pride, 
the manner in which he twice passed the Rhine 
Julian could boast, that before he assumed the 
title of Augustus, he had carried the Roman eagles 
beyond that great iiver in thiee successful expedi- 
tions'! The consternaticn of the Germans, after 
the battle of Strashurg, encouraged him to the 
first attempt , and the reluctance of the troops soon 
yielded to the persuasive eloquence of a, leader, 
who shared the fatigues and dangers which he 
imposed on the meanest of the soldiers The vil- 
lages on either side of the Meyn, which weie plen- 
tifully stored with com and cattle, felt the ravages 
of an invading army The principal houses, con- 
structed with some imitation of Roman elegance, 
were consumed by the flames , and the Caesar 
boldly advanced about ten miles, till his progress 


« Ammian xvn 8 Zosimiis 1 iii 1> 146—150 (hu narntivc is 
darkened by a mixture of fuble ) and Julian ad b P Q, Athcn 
P 280 His cxpressioiii vired<(u/xni' Moipoi* th SuXiuv 

ie epnXoffa 'Ihw diflerence of treatment confirms the 
Opinion that tlieSalian Franks were permitted to retain the settlements 
m Toxandrn * 



was stopped by a dark and impenetrable forest, 
undermined by subterraneous passages, which 
threatened, with secret snares and ambush, eveiy 
step of the assailant The ground was already 
covered with snow , and Julian, after repainng an 
ancient castle which had been erected by Trajan, 
granted a truce of ten months to the submissive 
barbarians At the expiration of the tiucc, Julian 
undertook a second expedition hejond the Rhine, 
to humble the pride of Snrmar and Hortaire, two 
of the kings of the Alemanni, who had been present 
at the battle of Strashurg They promised to 
restore all the Roman captives who yet remained 
alive, and as the Caesar had procured an exact 
account from the cities and villages of Gaul, of the 
inhabitants whom they had lost, he detected eveiy 
attempt to deceive him with a degree of readiness 
and accuracy, which almost established the belief 
of his supernatural knowledge His third expe- 
dition was still more splendid and important than 
the two former The Germans had collected their 
military powers, and moved along the opposite 
hanks of the nver, with a design of destroj ing the 
bridge, and of preventing the passage of the Ro- 
mans But this judicious plan of defence was 
disconcerted by a skilful diversion Three hun- 
dred light-armed and active soldiers were detached 
in forty small boats, to fall down the stream in 
silence, and to land at some distance from the posts 
of the enemy They executed their orders with so 
much boldness and celerity, that they had almost 
surpnsed tlie barbanan chiefs, who returned in the 
fearless confidence of intoxication from one of their 
nocturnal festivals Without repeating the uniform 
and disgusting tale of slaughter and devastation, it 
IS sufficient to observe, that Julian dictated his own 
conditions of peace to six of the haughtiest kings of 
the Alemanni, three of whom were permitted to 
view the severe discipline and martial pomp of a 
Roman camp Follow ed by twenty thousand cap- 
tives, whom he had rescued from the chains of the 
barbanans, the Cmsar repassed the Rhine, aftei 
terminating a war, the success of w Inch has been 
compared to tlic ancient glories of the Punic and 
Cimhnc victories 

As soon as the valour and conduct nesiores the 
of Julian had secured an interval of cities of Gaul 
peace, he applied himself to a work more congenial 
to his humane and philosophic temper The cities 
of Gaul, which had suffered from the inroads of the 
barbarians, he diligentlj repaired , and seven im- 
portant posts, between Mentz and the mouth of the 
Rhine, arc particularly mentioned, as having been 
rebuilt and fortified by the order of Tulian ■■ The 
vanquished Germans had submitted to the just hut 

P Libanin<<, the friend of Julian, clearly iii<!miiates (Orat ir n 178 ) 
Uiat liiR hero had compo^d Ihe history of his Gallic catnpaig^ns But 
Zosimn9(| 111 p 140 {seems to ha\e derived his informitioi) only from 
the Orations (\oyioi) and the Cpistlcsof Juinn The discourse whicli 
K addressed to the Athenians contains an accurate, (houch ceneral. 
account of the vrar against the Germans 

2 andZosim I in p 144 Julian 
adS P Q Athen p 380 ‘ 

r Arnmian xviii 2. Libantus, Orat x p 379 280 Of these seven 
posts, four are at present towns of some consequence , Bin^cn, Andcr 
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Iiumiliating condition of prcpanng and convejing 
the necessary materials The active zeal of Julian 
urged the prosecution of the work , and such was 
the spirit ulnch he had diffused among the troops, 
that the auxiliaries themsches, waving their ex- 
emption from any duties of fatigue, contended in 
the most servile labours with the diligence of the 
Roman soldiers It was incumbent on the Gmsar 
to provide for the subsistence, as well as for the 
safety, of the inhabitants and of the garrisons The 
desertion of the former, and the mutiny of the latter, 
must have been the fatal and inevittible conse- 
quences of famine The tillage of the provinces of 
Gaul had been interrupted by the calamities of 
war, but the scanty harvests of the continent were 
j supplied, by his paternal care, from the plenty of 
tlic adjacent island Six hundred large barks, 
framed in the forest of the Ardennes, made several 
voyages to the coast of Britain , and returning fiom 
thenoe laden with com, sailed up the Rhine, and 
distributed their cargoes to the several towns and 
fortresses along the banks of the river * The arms 
of Julian had restored a free and secure navigation, 
which Constantius had offered to purchase at the 
expense of his dignity, and of a tributary present 
of two thousand pounds of silver The emperor 
parsimoniously refused to his soldiers the sums 
which he granted with a lavish and trembling hand 
to the barbarians The dextentj, as well as the 
firmness, of Julian, was put to a severe trial, when 
he took the field with a discontented army, wdiiob 
had already served two campaigns, without receiv- 
ing anj regular pay or any extraordinary donative * 
CiiiiKiinimnn A tender regard for the peace and 
tioii of Julian happiness of his subjects, was the rul- 
ing principle which directed, or seemed to direct, 
the administration of Julian <» He devoted the 
leisure of his winter-quarters to the offices of civil 
government, and affected to assume with more 
pleasure the character of a magistiate than that of 
a general Before he took the field, be devolv cd on 
the provincial governors most of the public and 
private causes which had been referred to his tri- 
bunal, but, on his return he carefully revised then 
^ proceedings, mitigated the rigour of the law, and 
pronounced a second judgment on the judges them- 
selves Superior to the last temptation of virtuous 
minds, an indiscreet and intemperate zeal for jus- 
tice, he icstraincd, with calmness and dignitj, the 
waimth of an advocate who prosecuted, forextoi- 
tion, the president of the Narbonnese piovince 
» Who will ever be found gniltj," exclaimed the 
vehement Belphidius, » if it be enough to deny’” 
And who,” replied Julian, » will ever be innocent 
if It be sufiicient to affirm In the general ad- 

"’*5 CTPdit Julian Inniceir, Ont id «5 p Q. AHipni.n.o.r. « 
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ministration of peace and war, the interest of the 
sovereign is commonly the same as that of his people , 
but Constantius would have thought himself dccplj' 
injured, if the viitues of Julian had defrauded liim 
of any part of the tribute which he extorted from an 
oppressed and exhausted country The prince who 
was invested with the ensigns of rojalty, might 
sometimes presume to coircct the rapacious inso- 
lence of the infcnor agents, to expose their corrupt 
arts, and to introduce an equal and easier mode of 
collection But the management of the finances 
was more safelj intrusted to Florentins, prmtonan 
prmfect of Gaul, an effeminate tyiant, incapable of 
pity or remorse, and the haughty minister com- 
plained of the most decent and gentle opposition, 
while Julian himself was rather inclined to eensure 
the weakness of his own behaviour The Caesar had 
rejected with abhorrence, a mandate for the levy of 
an cxtraoidinary tax, a new superdiction, which 
the priefect had offered foi his signature , and the 
faithful picture of the public misery, by which he 
had been obliged to justify his refusal, oflended the 
court of Constantius We may enjoy the pleasure 
of reading the sentiments of Julian, as he expresses 
them with warmth and freedom in a lettei to one of 
his most intimate friends After stating his own 
conduct, he proceeds in the following terms “ Was 
It possible for the disoiple of Plato and Aristotle to 
act otherwise than I have done’ Could I abandon 
the unhappy subjects intrusted to my care’ Was I 
not called upon to defend them from the repeated 
injuries of these unfeeling lobbers’ A tiibuiie who 
deserts his post is punished with death, and de- 
pnved of the honours of burial With vv bat justice 
could I pronounce hts sentence, if, in the hour of 
danger, I myself neglected a duty far moie sacred 
and far more iropoitant’ God has placed me in this 
elevated post, his providence will guard and sup- 
port me Should I be condemned to suffer, I shall 
derive comfort from the testimony of a pure and 
upnght conscience Would to Heaven that I still 
possessed a counsellor like Sallust ' If they think 
pioper to send me a successoi, I shall submit with- 
out reluctance , and had much rathci improve the 
short opportunity of doing good, than enjoy a long 
and lasting impunitj of evil ”* The prccanous and 
dependent situation of Julian displajed his virtues, 
and concealed his defects The young hero w ho sup- 
ported, III Gaul, the throne of Constantius, was not 
permitted to i efoi m the v ices of the gov ernment , but 
lie had courage to alleviate or to pity the distress of 
the people Unless he had been able to revive the 
martial spirit of the Romans, or to introduce the arts 
of industry and refinement among their savage ene- 
mies, he could not entertain any rational hopes of 

cxpnrUng 120 oon (juaTtcTs f«ee Arbirtlimit’s Weights ntid Measures, 

P 237 ) and the roiintrs which could bcarso large in exportation, miist 
alreidj have attained in improved state of igricultnre 
t The troojis once broke nut into a inutin}, immediateU before the 
second passage of the Khine Ammnn x\ii 9 
n Ammian xii 5 xiiii I Alamertinns in Panegyr Vet xi 4 
X Ammian xvii 3 Jiilnii Epistol xv edit Spmhemi Such a 
conduct almost jiKtifics the encomium of Alamertinu* Itn illi anni 
spatia div isa >.unt lit ant barlaros domitet, nut civibus jura rislitint 
perpetuum proftssiis, aut contra ho'tem.aut contra viln, icrtamen 
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seciinng the public tranquillity, cither by tbo peace 1 
or conquest of Germany Yet the victories of 
Julian suspended, for a short time, the inroads of 
the barbarians, and delayed the ruin of the western 
empire 

Description of ^is Salutary influence restored the 
Pans cities of Gaul, which had been so long 
exposed to the evils of civil discord, barbanan uar, 
and domestic tyranny , and the spirit of industry was 
revived with the hopes of enjoyment Agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce, again flourished under 
the protection of the laws , and the cm i®, or civil cor- 
porations, were again filled a ith useful and respect- 
able members the youth acre no longer apprehen- 
sive of marriage , and married persons were no longer 
apprehensive of posterity , the public and private 
festivals were celebrated with customary pomp , and 
the frequent and secure intercourse of the provinces 
displayed the image of national prosperity r A mind 
like that of Julian, must have felt the general hap- 
piness of which he was the author , but he iicwcd, 
with peculiar satisfaction and complacency, the city 
of Pans , the seat of his winter residence, and the 
object even of his partial affection * That splendid 
capital, which now embraces an ample temtory on 
cither side of the Seine, was originally confined to 
the small island in the midst of the river, from 
whence the inhabitants derived a supply of pure and 
salubnous water The river bathed the foot of tlie 
walls, and the town was accessible only by tao 
wooden bndges A forest overspread the northern 
side of the Seme , but on the sooth, the ground, 
which now bears the name of the University, was 
insensibly covered with houses, and adonied with a 
palace and amphitheatre, baths, an aqueduct, and 
a field of Mars for the exercise of the Roman troops 
The severity of the climate was tempered by the 
neighbourhood of the ocean , and with some pre- 
cautions, which experience had taught, the vine and 
fig-tree were successfully cultivated But, in re- 
markable winters, the Seine was deeply frozen, 
and the huge pieces of ice that floated down tlie 
stream, might he compared, by an Asiatic, to the 
blocks of white marble which were extracted from 
the quarries of Phrygia Tlie licentiousness and 
corruption of Antioch, recalled to the memory of 
Tulian the sev cre and simple manners of his beloved 
Lutetia ,1 where the amusements of the theatre were 
unknown or despised He indignantly contrasted 
the eifeminatc Syrians with the brave and honest 
simplicity of the Gauls, and almost forgave the in- 

7 Lilxinius Orat. Parental in Imp Juliani c 38 in FabriciusBib 
liotlicc Grccc torn vit p 26% 2&1 

B Slc Julian in Mi^po^on p 340 341 Tlie primitive state of 
Pari« 1 ^ illustrated b) Henry Vaiesiu*, (nd Ammian xx 4 ) Ins brotlKr 
Hidriin V*iIesiiiR, or de ViTois and M d’Anville, (in tlicir respcctirc 
Notitias of ancient Gaul,) tlic Abbe de Longneruc Description de la 
Fnnccy tom i p 12 13 and M Bonamy (in the Mem del Academic 
dc9 Inscriptions tom \\ p 050-^1 } 

A Tfii' AeuKCYiiip Julian in MiAopogon p 340 Leiicctia, or 
1 utetn wiH ibe ancient name of tbe rtt\ wlndi accorduiff to the 
!piir°« tbnrth centurj, a^med the territorial appellation of 

1» Julian in MiBnpojron p 359 300 

Divine Institutions of IjactantiiiA Ins been ac 
cussed difficulties ln\c been sl'wted, solutions proposed 

iili.i'? imn^incd of two anginal editions the former pub 

lieu during; the persecution of Diocktiaii, the latter under that of 


temperance, which was the only stain of the Celtic 
character If Julian could now revisit the capital 
of France, he might converse with men of science 
and genius, capable of understanding and of in- 
structing a disciple of the Greeks , he might excuse 
the lively and graceful follies of a nation, whose 
martial spirit lias never been enervated by the in- 
dulgence of luxury , and he must applaud the per- 
fection of that inestimable art, which softens and 
refines and embellishes the intercourse of social 
life 


CHAP XX 

I 

The motives, progress, and effects of the conversion 
of Constantine — Legal establishment and consti- 
tution of the chi istian oi catholic chin eh 

The public establishment of Christianity may he 
considered as one of those important and domestic 
revolutions which excite the most lively curiosity, 
and aflbrd the most valuable instruction The vic- 
tories and the civil policy of Constantine no longer 
influence the state of Europe but a considerable 
portion of the globe still retains the impression 
which it received from the conversion of that 
monarch , and the ecclesiastical institutions of his 
reign are still connected, by an indissoluble chain, 
with tlie opinions, the passions, and the interests of 
the present generation 

In the consideration of a subject _ . , 
wbicli may be examined witli impar- tcrsmn of Cmi 
tiality, but cannot bo view ed with in- 
difference, a difficulty immediately arises of a very 
unexpected nature , that of ascertaining the real 
and precise date of the conversion of 
Constantine The eloquent Lactan- 
tiub, in the midst of his court, seems impatient to 
proclaim to the world the glorious example of the 
sovereign of Gaul , who, in the first moments of his 
reign, acknowledged and adored the majesty of the 
true and only God >> The learned Eusebius has 
ascribed tbe faitli of Constantine to tbe miraculous | 
sign wbicli was displayed in the heavens whilst he 
meditated and prepared the Italian expedition ‘ 
The historian Zosimus maliciously as- 
serts, that tbe emperor had imbrued 
bis bands m the blood of lus eldest son, before he 
publicly renounced the gods of Rome and of bis 

Licinius Sec Dufresnoy, Prefit p v Tillcmont, Mem Ecelesmt. 
tiim VI p 465—470 Lirdner s Credibility, pirt ii \oI vii p 78—86 
lor mj own part, I am almost convinced tint Lactantiin dedicated Ins 
iDstitutionH to the soiereigpn of Gaiili it a time when Galenuei Mati 
nriin, and eien Liciiuus, persecuted the Christians that is, betneen 
the years 306 and 311 

bXiciiiit Dhin Institut i I in 27 The first and most import, 
ant of these passages is indeed wnntiDg in twenty eight manu'^ripts 
but it is found in nineteen If we wci^h the comparative lalue of 
n«inu«cripls, one of 900 years old in the king or France^s Iihnry, 
may be alleged in its favour, but tin. pissap.e is omitted in the correct 
manuscript of Bologna, which the P de Montfaiipon ascribes to the 
sixth or seicnth century (Diariuin Itilic p 409) The taste of most 
Acf editors (except isipiis see Ijachtnt edit Dufresnoy, tom i p 
ov6 ) has felt the genuine style of Laetmtius 
c Euscb in Vit Constant I i c 27— *12 


A.D 106 


A D 312 
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ancestors * Tlic perplexity produced 
^ ^ by these discordant authorities, is do- 

med from the behaMOur of Constantine himself 
According to the strictness of ecclesiastical lan- 
guage, the first of the ch tstwn emperors was un- 
iiorthy of that name, till the moment of his death , 
A D 3T7 during his last ill- 

ness that he receiied, as a catechumen, 
the imposition of hands,* and was afterwards ad- 
mitted, by the initiatory rites of baptism, into the 
number of the faithful * The Christianity of Con- 
stantine must be allow cd in a much more vague and 
qualified sense , and the nicest accuracy is required 
in tracing the slow and almost imperceptible gra- 
dations by which the monarch declared himself the 
protector, and at length the proselyte, of the church 
It was an arduous task to eradicate the habits and 
prejudices of his education, to acknowledge the 
divine power of Chiist, and to understand that the 
truth of las re\ elation was incompatible with the 
worship of the gods The obstacles which he had 
probably experienced iii his own mind, instructed 
him to proceed with caution in the momentous 
change of a national religion , and he insensibly 
discovered his new opinions, as far as he could 
enforce them with safety and with efiect. During 
the whole course of his reign, the stream of thris- 
tianity flowed with a gentle, though accelerated, 
motion but its general direction was sometimes 
checked, and sometimes diverted, by the accidental 
circumstances of the tunes, and by the prudence, 
or possibly by the capnee, of the monarch His 
ministers weie permitted to signify the intentions 
of their master in the lanous language which was 
best adapted to their respective principles ,ii and 
he aitfully balanced the hopes and fears of his sub- 
A D 32, by publishing in the same year 

two edicts , the first of which enjoined 
the solemn observance of Sunday,** and the second 
directed the regular consultation of Aruspiccs * 
While this important resolution yet remained in 
suspense, the Christians and the pagans watched 
the conductor their sovereign with the same anxiety, 
but with very opposite sentiments The former 
were prompted by every motive of zeal, as well as 
v'anity, to exaggerate the raaiks of his favour, and 
the evidences of his faith The latter, till their just 
apprehensions were changed into despair and re- 

<1 /nsimiis, I II ], 104 

AntinuuiM^'l'T “fi'i'" '“‘e®*>umen. (see Bingham’* 

From lire connexion of these t«o ficts, Va'luius’r-Id'loc^Euib niia 

tlio Iinhhilhhiu adsocate, is now fcel.K 
s « n,® of the Vatican See the Anlinmtalcs^liriliHnw 'i* 
n work piililnliMl with wx anprobatlJms at nomL‘,n Uw vror 1751 ®^ 
FaIIw Mamnchi, a learned Dominican ^ 1751, by 

jr riic qiix^tor or stcrelary, xt\m enmpo^d the law of llii. Th«»f»o 
fiaii Code, makes his mister trilli indifrpr<iiiM m k *** ' i ^ 
dictm relmonn ' a ♦vi ,f ill*" ** hommibnsifupra- 

U 2 


sentment, attempted to conceal from the world, 
and from themselves, that the gods of Rome could 
no longer reckon the enperor in the number of their 
votaries The same passions and prejudices have 
engaged the partial writers of the tunes to connect 
the public profession of clinstianity with the most 
glorious or the most ignominious era of the reign of 
Constantine 

Whatever symptoms of clmstian His painm in. 
piety might transpire in the discourses pe»t'tio« 
or actions of Constantine, he persev ered till he was 
near forty y ears of age in the practice of the estab- 
lished religion ,** and the same conduct, which in 
the court of Nicomedia might be imputed to liis fear, 
could be ascribed only to the inclination or policy 
of the sovereign of Gaul His liberality restored 
and enriched the temples of tlie gods the medals 
which issued from his imperial mint are impressed 
with the figures and attributes of Jupiter and Apollo, 
of Mars and Hercules , and Ins Glial piety increased 
tbc council of Olympus by the solemn apotheosis of 
Ins father Constantins ' But the devotion of Con- 
stantine was more peculiarly directed to the genius 
of the sun, the Apollo of Greek and Roman my- 
thology , and he was pleased to be represented with 
the symbols of the God of Light and Poetry The 
unerring shafts of that deity , the brightness of his 
eyes, his laurel wreath, immortal beauty, and ele- 
gant accomplishments, seem to point him out as the 
patron of a young hero The altars of Apollo were 
crowned with the votive olfei mgs of Constantine, 
and the credulous multitude were taught to believe, 
that the emperor was permitted to behold with mor- 
tal eyes the visible majesty of their tutelar deity, 
and that, either waking or m a vision, be was 
blessed with the auspicious omens of a long and 
victorious reign The sun was universally cele- 
brated as the invincible guide and protector of Con- 
stantine , and the pagans might reasonably expect 
that the insulted god would pursue with unrelenting 
vengeance the impiety of his ungrateful favourite “ 

As long as Constantine exercised Hc protect* the 
a limited sovereignty over the nro- 
Vinces of Gaul, his Christian subjects a d 306-312. 
were protected by the authority, and peihaps by the 
laws, of a prince, who wisely left to the gods the 
care of vindicating their own honour If wc mav 
credit the assertion of Constantine himself, he had 


oYiBTOTnr Ka0o\,ient Op/iirKeiat , the legal, most holy, and catholic 
worship Sec Busch Hist Eccles 1 x c 6 
h ^d Thcodos 1 II tiL Sill leg I Cod Justinian 1 iii tit xii 
leg 3 Ooi»(apfinc sljlcs the Lords day dies *oH» i name wliicli 
couia not oiTena the cats of his piQaii subjects 
I Cod Thcodos 1 x\i tit 1 1 Godefroy in the cliararter of a 
commentator endeaiours (tom vi p 257 ) to excuse Constantine, but 
pc more zealous Baronins (Annal Leclcs A D 321 >o IS) censures 
IJJpfanc conduct ivilh truth and asperity 
V Thcodorct (I i c. 18 ) scem«i to insinuate that Helena care her son 
a Christian eduration but we may be assured, from the sunerior au 
Constant! in c 47 ) that she herself was 
indebted to Constantine for the knowledge of Christianity 
1 the medals of Constantine in Ducange and Banduri As few 
cities liadretainri thcpmilegcof coinin„, almost all the medalsofthat 
age >»ued from the mint Under the sanction of the imperial aiithoritv 
m The panegyric of Biimeiiius, (in inter Panetyr Vet 1 which 
was pronounced v few months before the Italian srar, abound* with the 
most nnexreuUonablc evidence of the pagan superstition of CmiVn! 
tme and of ills partiriilar veneration fof Apollo or the Sun t^hfdi 
Julian alludes (Orat vii p 228 oToVeram^l Sec ftmiucn taTro dS 
Siianheim nir Ivs Cvsars, p 317 ' '^‘""^uwireue 
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been in indignant spectatoi of the savage eruoltics 
winch w ere inflicted, by the hands of Roman sol- 
diers, on those citizens whose religion was their 
only crime " In the cast and in the w'est, he had 
seen the dilferent eflects of seventy and indulgence , 
and as the former was rendered still moie odious 
by the example of Galenas, his implacable enemy , 
the latter was recommended to his imitation by the 
authority and advice of a dying father The son of 
Constantius immediately suspended or repealed the 
edicts of persecution, and granted the frpe exercise 
of their religious ceremonies to all those who had 
already professed themscU cs members of the church 
They were soon encouraged to depend on the fas our 
ns well as on the justice of their soscrcign, who had 
imbibed a secret and sincere reverence for the name 
of Christ, and for the God of the chiistians ° 

A D in Mircii About five months after the conquest 
Edict ofMihn of Italy, the emperor made a solemn 
and authentic declaration of his sentiments, by the 
celebrated edict of Mil in, winch restored peace to 
the catholic church In the personal interview of 
the two western princes, Constantine, by the 
ascendant of genius and poivor, obtained the ready 
concurrence of his colleague Licinius , the union of 
their names and authority disarmed the fury of 
Maximin , and, after the death of the tyrant of the 
cast, the edict of Milan was received as a general 
and fundamental law of the Roman w orld <■ 

The wisdom of the emperors provided for the res- 
titution of all the cimI and religious rights of which 
the Christians had been so unjustly depmed It 
ivas enacted that the places of worship, and public 
lands, which had been confiscated, should be re- 
stored to the church, yvithout dispute, without delay, 
and yvithout expense and this scycrc injunction 
was accompanied with a gracious promise, that if 
any of the purchascis had paid a fur and adequate 
price, they should be indcmnifled from the imperial 
treasury The salutary regulations yvhich guard 
the future tranquillity of the faithful, are framed on 
the principles of enlarged and equal toleration, 
and such an equality must hay e been interpreted by 
a recent sect as an adyantageous and honourable 
distinction The two cmpcrois proclaim to the 
yvorld, that they have granted a free and absolute 
poyy cr to the Christians, and to all others, of follow- 
ing the religion yyhicli each indiyidual thinks proper 
to prefer, to yvhich he has addicted his mind, and 
w Inch he may deem the best adapted to his oyy n use 
They carefully explain eycry ambiguous word, rc- 
moye eycry exception, and exact from the governors 
of the proyinccs a strict obedience to the true and 
simple meaning of an edict, which yyas designed to 
establish and secure, yyithout any limitation, the 


n Conshntm Ont nd Smcto^i c Butitini!;lit cnsily be shown, 
ihM the Greek traiiMitor Inn impro% cd the sense of the Latin oriuin ij , 
anri the aged emperor might recollect the persecution of Diocletian 
withamore lively ibhorrence than he had actu illy felt in the da\sof 
in', \oiith and piganism 

Ensib Hiat Cedes I \iii 13 1 ix 9 nnd m Vit Const,! i 
c ifi 17 tActiut Divm InstUut i \ Ccctdius de Mori Pcrsccut 


Ptrspciit c 48) his preserved the Lati 
giiial, and £u«ebius (Hi<t Cedes 1 x. c 5} Ins given a 


claims of leligious liberty They condescfcnd to 
assign tyvo yveighty reasons yvliieli liaye induced 
them to alloyv this universal toleration the humane 
intention of consulting the peace and happiness of 
their people , and the pious hope, that, by such a 
conduct, they shall appease and propitiate the 
Deity, whose scat is in heaven They gratefully 
acknoyy ledge the many signal proofs yyhich they 
have rcceiyed of the divine fayonr, and tliey trust 
that the same Proyidencc yvill for ever continue to 
protect the prosperity of the prince and people 
Fiom these vague and indefinite expressions of 
piety, three suppositions may he deduced, of a dif- 
ferent, but not of an incompatible, nature The 
mind of Constantine might fluctuate bctivcen the 
pagan and the Christian religions According to the 
loose and complying notions of polytheism, he might 
acknowledge the God of the Christians as one of 
the many deities yyho composed the hierarchy of 
hcaycn Or perhaps he might embrace the philo- 
sophic nnd pleasing idea, that, notyvithstanding the 
yaricty of names, of rites, and of opinions, all the 
sects nnd all the nations of mankind arc united in 
the yvorship of the common Father and Creator of 
the universe 

But the counsels of princes arc more „ , , . 

* Uccami lieanty 

frequently influenced hy vieyys of of the Christian 

temporal advantage, than by consi- 
derations of abstract and spcciilatiyo tmtb The 
partial and increasing fayonr of Constantine may 
naturally be referred to the esteem yvhich he enter- 
tained for the moral character of the Christians; 
and to a persuasion, that the propagabon of the 
gospel yy ould inculcate the practice of pny ate and 
public yirtuc Wli.Ueyer latitude an absolute 
monarch may assume in his oyyn conduct, yyhateycr 
indulgence he may claim for his oyy n passions, it 
is undoubtedly his interest that all his subjects 
should respect the natural nnd cnil obligations of 
society But the operation of the yyiscst laws is 
imperfect and precarious They seldom inspire 
yirtue, they cannot always rcstiain yice Their 
power IS insuflicient to prohibit all that they con- 
demn, nor can they ahvay s punish the actions yyhich 
they prohibit The legislators of antiquity had 
summoned to their aid the poyycrs of education 
and of opinion. But eycry principle yvhich had 
once maintained the yigour and purity of Rome 
and Sparta, yvas long since extinguished in a de- 
clining and despotic empire Philosophy still 
exercised her temperate syvay oy er the human mind, 
bat the cause of virtue derived ycry feeble support 
from the influence of the pagan superstition Under 
these discouraging ciroumstanccs, a prudent ina- 
j gistmtc might obsery e y\ itli pleasure the progress of 


innviaiion oi tins perpetual edict xviiich Tefers to some provisional 
re,,iuation« ' 

s ric of Constantino propounced sc\ en or eight months ifter 

the edict of Milin (sec Golhofrcd Chronolog ICoUiiiip 7 andTille 
mont, llist desf Lnipereiir*, tom i\ p 246) u«e^ tlic folloninf, rc- 
mirkauie expression , *• Snmme rerum xitor cuius tot noroina siiiit, 
ijwot iin^uas bcnti^ esse volmsti, qiiem oinin te ipse diet %eli , «circ 
fwiii possumus PancCT** Vet i\ 26 In explaining Constantine s 
in tlic fuilh, Moshcim (p 971, ^c) is ingenious, subttej 
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a Tchjion wliich diffused among tlie people a pure, 
bcnc^oIcnl, and universal 33 stem of ethics, adapted 
to every duty and every condition of life , recom- 
mended as the "Hill and reason of the supreme 
Deity, and enforced by the sanction of eternal 
rewards or punishments The experience of Greek 
and Roman history could not inform the world how 
far the system of national manners might be re- 
formed and improved by the precepts of a divine 
revelation, and Constantine might listen with some 
confidence to the ilattcnng, and indeed reasonable, 
assurances of Eactantius TJie eloquent apologist 
seemed hrml} to expect, and almost ventured to 
promise, t/iat the establishment of chnstianity would 
restore the innocence and felicity of the primitive 
age t/tal the worship of the true God would ex- 
tinguish war and dissension among those who mu- 
tually considered themselves as the children of a 
common parent, t/iat every impure desire, every 
angry or selfish passion, would be restrained by the 
know'ledge of the gospel , and t/iat the magistrates 
might sheath the sword of justice among a people 
who would be universally actuated by the senti- 
ments of truth and piety, of equity and moderation, 
of harmony and universal lov c *■ 

, The passive and unresisting obc- 
ticenrpv<is>ve dicncc, vvliicli bows under the yoke of 
obedience autlioritj , or even of oppression, must 
have appeared, in the eyes of an absolute monarch, 
the most conspicuous and useful of the evangelic 
virtues* The pnmitivc Christians denved tlie in- 
stitution of civil government, not from the consent 
of the people, but from the decrees of heaven The 
reigning emperor, though he had usurped the 
sceptre liy treason and murder, immediately as- 
sumed the sacred character of vicegerent of the 
Deity To the Deity alone he was accountable for 
the abuse of his power, and his subjects were in- 
dissolubly bound, by their oath of fidelity, to a 
tyrant, who had violated every law of nature and 
society The humble chnstians were sent into the 
world as sheep among wolves , and since they were 
not permitted to employ force, even in the defence 
of their religion, they should be still more criminal 
if they were tempted to shed the blood of their fel- 
low-creatures, in disputing the vain privileges, or 
the sordid possessions, of this transitory life Faith- 
ful to the doctrine of the apostle, w ho in the reign 
of Nero had preached the duty of unconditional 
submission, the Christians of the three first centunes 
preserved their conscience pure and innocent of the 
guilt of secret conspiracy , or open rebellion While 
they experienced the ngour of persecution, they 


were never provoked either to meet then tyrants in 
the field, or indigiia'ntly to withdraw thcmsLhcs into 
some remote and sequestered corner of the globe * 
The protestants of France, of Germany, and of 
Britain, vvho asserted with such intrepid courage 
their civil and religious freedom, have been insulted 
by the invidious companson between the conduct 
of the primitive and of the reformed chnstians " 
Pcihaps, instead of censure, some applause may he 
due to the superior sense and spirit of out ancestors, 
who had convinced themselves that religion Connot 
abolish the unalienable rights of human nature * 
Perhaps the patience of the primitive church may 
be ascribed to its weakness, a| well as to its virtue 
A sect of unwarlikc plebeians, without leaders, 
without arms, without fortifications, must have 
encountered inevitable destruction in a rash and 
fruitless resistance to the master of the Roman 
legions But the chnstians, when they deprecated 
the w rath of Diocletian, or solicited the favour of 
Constantine, could allege vith truth and confi- 
dence, that they held the pnnciplc of passive obe- 
dience, and that, in the space of three centunes, 
their conduct had always been conformable to then 
pnnciples They might add, that the throne of the 
emperors would be established on a fixed and per- 
manent basis, if all their subjects, embracing Ibc 
Christian doctnne, should learn to suffer and to obey 
In tlie general order of Providence, ^ 
princes and ty rants arc considered as Constantine 
the ministers of Heaven, appointed to rule or to 
chastise the nations of the earth But sacred his- 
tory affords many illustnous examples of the more 
immediate interposition of the Deity in the govern- 
ment of Ins chosen people The sceptre and the 
sword were committed to the hands of Moses, of 
Joshua, of Gideon, of David, of the Maccabees , 
the virtues of those heroes were the motive or the 
cflcct of the Divine favour, the success of tlioir 
arms was destined to achieve the deliverance or 
the tnumph of the chnrch If the judges of Israel 
were occasional and temporary magistrates, tlie 
kings of Judah derived from the royal unction 
of their great ancestor, an hereditary and indefea- 
sible nglit, which could not be forfeited by tlicir 
ow n Tices, nor recalled by the caprice of their sub- 
jects The same extraordinary prov idcnce, which 
was no longer confined to the Jewish people, might 
elect Constantine and liis family as the protectors 
of the Christian world , and the devout Lactantius 
announces, in a prophetic tone, the future glones of 
his long and universal reign ^ Galcnus and Maxi- 
min, Maxcntius and Licinius, were the rivals who 


r See tjic elegant iWripl, on of laclantini (Divin In^titiit v fll 

S,l”t"“ P'"P«“ou»ana positive Ilian il becomes a «J,Leet 

Ju*re^loiret‘i.';‘’.,7l’"re 3. Sr^a'^Vreffianl^nd”^^ 
poUr? ""'•’“'“Of*"* ‘^"’Per inclined l„m to sjpiwrt tUe Ktabl.lhc^ 

t Tirliillian Apoto- e 12,14 30,16 Tamcn nanouam Atbiniam 
Cnssiini intcnin IKitucruntchristiini ‘ Ad .TUI' 

ate from ill civil and militar} employmenta whicli would liave com 


pellcd them to fake an actiie part in the vcrvicc of Ihcir rcsniclnr 
(»o\ernor4 Set Moyle « vol ii p 310 

n Spe the 'irtful Hint des Variations OesCgh^protccfante« 

(tom III p 210— ass )-iitU the malicious Da\le»(lom ii p 

Was cLrlunU llic aiitlior of tlit Avi-j aux Rcfii^iCs con- 
suUihe piciiomniTe Critique dt CUaiifTepit, tom » pirt » J 45 

* ISuclnnati is the cirlicst oratloi«t the most rcItbnlpiJ,of flii. re 
formers, who ln«ju«tincd the theory of resistance his Dnlrt ne 
tie Jure Rc„nia|>ud ^ntnv tom ii p 28 30 edit fi/1 Ili/ddinian" 
r I »<-taiiL Dmn Inatilnt i 1 Fii«el)iii., m th<-cniitve of hishi«ton 
. V*® wix^aleiHv inculcates the dnme rts) 1 of Con 

atantinc to tht empire ® 
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shared with the favourite of Heaven the provinces 
of tlie empire The tragic deatlis of Galerins and 
Maximin soon gratified the resentment, and fulfilled 
the sanguine expectations, of the chnstians The 
success of Constantine against Maxentius and Li- 
cinius, removed the two formidable competitors who 
still opposed tlie triumph of the second David, and 
his cause might seem to claim the peculiar inter- 
position of Providence The character of the Roman 
tyrant disgraced the purple and human nature, 
and though the chnstians might enjoy his precanons 
favour, they were exposed, with the rest of his sub- 
jects, to the effects of his wanton and capricious 
cruelty The conduct of Licinius soon betrayed the 
reluctance with which he had consented to the wise 
and humane regulations of the edict of Milan The 
convocation of proiincial sjnods was prohibited in 
his dominions , his Christian officers were ignomi- 
niously dismissed , and if he avoided the guilt, or 
rather danger, of a general persecution, his partial 
oppressions were rendered still more odious, hy the 
violation of a solemn and voluntary engagement * 
While the east, according to the hi ely expression 
of Eusebius, was involved in the shades of infernal 
darkness, tlie auspicious rays of celestial light w arm- 
ed and illuminated the provinces of the west The 
piety of Constantine was admitted as an uneveep- 
tionahle proof of the justice of his arms , and Ins 
use of victory confirmed the opinion of the Chris- 
tians, tliat their hero was inspired, and conducted, 
by the Lord of hosts The conquest of Italy pro- 
duced a general edict of toleration and as soon as 
the defeat of Licinius had invested Constantine witli 
A D 324 the sole dominion ofthe Roman world, 
he immediately, hy circular letters, 
exhorted all his subjects to imitate, without delay, 
the example of their sovereign, and to embrace the 
divine truth of Christianity • 

I,oyaUy and zeal assurance that the elevation of 

of the Christian Constantine was intimately connected 
with the designs of Providence, instil- 
led into the minds of the chnstians two opinions, 
which, by very different means, assisted the accom- 
plishment of the prophecy Their warm and actiie 
loyalty exhausted in his favour every resource of 
human industry , and they confidently expected 
that their strenuous efforts would be seconded by 
some divine and miraculous aid The enemies of 
Constantine have imputed to interested motives the 
alliance which he insensibly contracted with the 
catholic church, and which apparently contributed 
to the success of his ambition In die beginning of 


* Oar imperfect knnirledge of the perrrciition of Licinius is derivet 
from Euvbius (Hist Bectes 1 x c 8 Vit Cnnslentin 1 i c 49 —86 
■ li 2 ] Auretius Victor mentions his cruelty in cencral terms 

a Euseb in Vit ConsUnt 1 il c 24-42 48-00 

}«r,»ining of the hst ceiitur), the papists of England wen 
only a thirtteth, and the Protestants of Fnnce only ajifteeiith, part ol 
lUe rispective nalinns to whom their spirit anil power were a ennstani 
ouject of apprehension See the relations which Dentivoglio (who wa' 
court"nf"n»J‘‘fD''5’'®’’ afterwards cardinal) transmitted to tlii 
P 211 , 241 ) Bentivoelio wascun 
ous well informed but wroewhal plrtial fa « was cun 



the fourth ccntuiy, the chnstians still bore a very 
inadequate proportion to the inhabitants of the em- 
pire, but among a degenerate people, who viewed 
the change of masters w ith the indifference of slaves, 
the spint and union of a religious party might assist 
the popular leader, to whose serviee, from a pnn- 
ciple of conscience, they had devoted their lives 
and fortunes The example of his father had in- 
structed Constantine to esteem and to reward the 
ment of the rhnstians , and in the distnbution of 
piiblie offices, he had the advantage of strengthening 
his government, by the choice of ministers or gene- 
rals, in whose fidelity he could repose a just and 
unreserved confidence By the influence of these 
dignified missionaries, the proselytes of the new faith 
must have multiplied in the court and army , the 
barbarians of Germany, who filled the ranks of the 
legions, were of a careless temper, which acquiesced 
without resistance in the religion of their commander , 
and when they passed the Alps, it may fairly be 
presumed, that a great number of the soldiers had 
already conserrated their swords to the service of 
Chnst and of Constantine ® The habits of mankind, 
and the interest of religion, gradually abated the 
horror of war and bloodshed, which had so long 
prevailed among the chnstians , and in the councils 
which were assembled under the gracious protection 
of Constantine, the authonly of the bishops was 
seasonably employed to ratify the obligation ofthe 
military oath, and to inflict the penalty of excom- 
munication on those soldiers who threw away their 
arms during the peace of the church ' While Con- 
stantine, in his own dominions, increased the num- 
ber and zeal of his faithful adherents, he could 
depend on the support of a powerful faction in tliose 
provinces, which were still possessed or usurped 
by his rivals A secret disaffection was diffused 
among the cbnstian subjects of Maxentius and Li- 
cmius, and the resentment which the latter did 
not attempt to conceal, served only to engage them 
still more deeply in the interest of his competitor 
The regular correspondence which connected tlie 
bishops of tlie most distant provinces, enabled them 
freely to communicate their wishes and their designs, 
and to transmit without danger any useful intelli- 
gence, or any pious contributions, which might pro- 
mote the service of Constantine, who publicly de- 
clared that he had taken up arms for the deliverance 
of the church * 

The enthusiasm which inspired the c, 
troops, and perhaps the emperor him" belief of a mi 
self, had sharpened their sv^ords while 




wurt uTen m ms iiuier naci been filled with Christian^ 
uool^rihe I ifeofConstintiiie, by Eusebius 
d pe bi^qui yma proj^mnt in pace placmt cos abstinerc a com 
Riunione, Conril Arjht Canon in Tiiebcstcriticsapph these wo^s 

to the pence qftAecAurrA 

e Eu^hins alw*i}s considers the second civil wir ajniiiiBt Llciniiis as 
a sort of rehpous crusade At theinvitationofthetynnt some chm 
tian omcer* had resumed Uieir eonea or in otlier words, had returned 
* '}jjj***htary wr\ice Their conduct was afterwards cenmred by the 
weifln canon of the Council of Nice, if this particular application 
may be ^ccei^d, instead of the loose md ceueral reuse of the Greek 
mteroretem mtsi^on, Zonaras and Alexis Aristenus See Beveridge, 
randect Eccles Grec tom i p 72 tom « p 78 Annotation 
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it satisfied their conscience They marched to 
battle 'With the full assurance, that the same God, 
Mho had formerly opened a passage to the Israelites 
through the waters of Jordan, and had thrown 
down the walls of Jericho at the sound of the 
trumpets of Josliua, would display his visible 
majesty and power in the victory of Constantine 
The evidence of ecclesiastical history is prepared to 
affirm, that their expectations were justified by the 
conspicuous miracle to which the conversion of the 
first chiislian emperor has been almost unani- 
mouslj asenbed The real or imaginaiy cause of 
so important an c\ent, deserves and demands the 
attention of postenty , and 1 shall endeavour to 
form a just estimate of the famous vision of Con- 
stantine, by a distinct consideration of the standard, 
the dream, and the celestial sign , by separating the 
histoncal, the natural, and the marvellous parts of 
this extraordinary story, which, in the composition 
of a specious argument, have been artfully con- 
founded in one splendid and brittle mass 
The laianim, or ^ instrument of the tortures 
sundard of the nhicli were inflicted only on slaves 
and strangers, became an object of 
horror in the eyes of a Roman citi7cn , and the 
ideas of guilt, of pain, and of ignominy, were 
closely united w ith the idea of the cross ^ The 
piety, rather than the humanity, of Constantine, 
soon abolished in his dominions the punishment 
which the Saviour of mankind had condescended 
to suflfcr.r but the emperor had already learned to 
despise the prejudices of his education, and of his 
people, before he could erect in the midst of Rome 
his own statue, bearing a cross in its nght hand , 
with an inscription, which referred the victoiy of 
his arms, and the deliverance of Rome, to the 
virtue of that salutaiy sign, the true symbol of 
force and courage The same symbol sanctified 
the arms of the soldiers of Constantine , the cross 
glittered on their helmets, was engraved on their 
shields, was interwoven into their banners , and the 
consecrated emblems which adorned the person of 
the emperor himself, were distinguished only by 
richer materials and more exquisite workmanship • 


f Nomcn ipsum cnicis absit non inodo a cornore civiiini Itoinano 
nim, Md tliam a cogitatione, oculig,anribua Cicero pro Rabirio. c 5 
Tbe cliristnnnriters, Jualin, Minncius Frelix, Tertnllian, Jerom, and 
fllaximus of Turin, bwe investig-itcd with tolerable success the ficure 
or likeness of a cm<5 in almost et cry object of nature or art, in the 
intersection of the meridian and equator, tbe human face, a bird Avinu, 

ScTLVsmTde'cw^M a standarrf, &c &c &c 

Victor, who considers this law as one of the exoropics 
n All edict so honourable to Christianity deserves 

a place in the Tiicodosian Code instead of the indirect mention of it. 

titles ofUmVintri^^^^^ ““ and eight Jntll 

h Eusebius, in Vit Constantin I i c 40 This statue, or at least 
the cross and inscriptioii may bo ascribed with more nrobabilitv to the 
^ond, nv oien the third, iisit of Constantine to Rome Imm^ntclv 
aUcr the defeat of Maxentius, the minds of the senate and people were 
scarcely ripe for this public monument pcopie were 

1 Agiioscas rcRiiia hbens mca signa nccesse est 
In Quibus clhpja cnicis ant gemmata refnlgct 
Aut lon^is sohdo ex auro pncfertiir in hastis 
Hoc signo iii\ ictus, transmissis Alpibus Ultor 
Scraitium soKit rai<erabile Constantinus 
**■**•»♦*•# 

Christusinirpiireuin gemmanti textus in auto 
sigiiatKit Labaram, clypeorum insignia Cliristus 
Scripscrat , ardebat summis cnuraddita crislis 
, — , , . , Prudent in Symmachiim 1 u 4 (U ani: 

V The dcnration and meaning of the word Zabarum, ta Lab^m, 


But the principal standard which displayed tbe 
triumph of the cross was styled the Laharum,'^ an 
obscure, though celebrated, name, which has been 
vainly derived from almost all the languages of the 
world It is described! as a long pike intersected 
by a transversal beam The silken veil which 
hung dow n from the beam, was curiously inw rongbt 
with the images of the reigning monarch and his 
children The summit of the pike supported a 
rrown of gold which enclosed the mysterious' mono- 
gram, at once expressive of the figure of the cross, 
and tbe initial letters of the name of Chnst "* The 
safety of the labarum was intrusted to fifty guards, 
of approved valour and fidelity , their station was 
marked by honours and emoluments, and some 
fortunate accidents soon introduced an opinion, 
that as long as the guards of the labarum were 
engaged in the execution of their office, they were 
secure and invulnerable amidst the darts of the 
enemy In the second civil war Licinius felt and 
dreaded the power of this consecrated banner, the 
sight of which, in the distress of battle, animated 
the soldiers of Constantine with an invincible en- 
thusiasm, and scattered terror and dismay through 
the ranks of the adverse legions " The Christian 
emperors, who respected the example of Constan- 
tine, displayed in all their military expeditions the 
standard of the cross , but when the degenerate 
successors of Theodosius had ceased to appear in 
person at the head of their armies, the labarum was 
deposited as a venerable but useless relic in the 
palace of Constantinople ® Its honours are still 
preserved on the medals of the Flavian family 
Their grateful devotion has placed the monogram 
of Christ in the midst of the ensigns of Rome 
The solemn epithets of, safety of the republic, 
glory of tbe army, restoration of public happiness, 
are equally applied to the religious and military 
trophies, and there is still extant a medal of the 
emperor Constantius, where tbe standard of the 
labarum is accompanied with these memorable 
words. By this sign thou shalt conquer p 
II In all ocrasions of danger or The dream of 
distress, it was tbe practice of the Consianune 


wliicli IS employed by Gregory Nazianzen Ambrose, Frudentins, 8ec 
jlill remain totally iiniciiown , in spile of the efforts of the critics who 
have ineffectually tortured the Latin, Greek, Spanish, Celtic, Teutonic, 
Illyric, Armenian, ke in search of an etymology See Ducauge, in 
Glira med ct infim LatinitaL sub voce Xabarum, and Godefroy. ad 
Cod Theodos tom ii p 143 

1 Eoscb in Vil Constantin 1 i c 30, 31 Baronins [Annal Eccics 
A I' 312 No 20 ) has engraved a representation of the Labarum 
i» Transversa X htcra, summo capitc circumnexo, Christum in 
^utis iiotat Cncihiis de M Pc 44 Cnni.r (ad M p m edit 
Lactant. tom ii p 600) and Baronius (A D 312 No 25) have 
engraved from ancient monuments several specimens (as thus 
P ^ monograms, which became extremely fashionabiL in 

Torxjxy the Christian world 

n Eii<cb in Vit Constantin 1 ii c 7, 8, 0 He introduces the 
urariim before the Italian expedition but his narrative seems to 
indirati. that it was nivcr shown at the head of an army, till ( oiistan. 
tine, above ten years afterwards, declared himself tlic enemy ofLiciiiius' 
and the deliverer of the church ’ 

o See Old Thend I vi tit xxv Sozomen, I i c 2 Tlicophan 
Clirono^ranh p II Thenphancs lived towards the end of the ci hth 
century, almost five hundred years after Constantine Tlie nioTkrn 
Greeks vrerc not inclined to disjilay in the field the standard of lJu 
empire and of Christianity , and though they depended on tverv 
superstitious liope of defence, the promise of vicloru would have an 
pcarrd too bold a fiction • 

P The Abbe du -Voisin p 103, &c alleges several of thc«e medals 
™1liissnl^]4t”**'“ ” the Pea de OrainvilJi; 
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primitive clinstians to fortify their minds and bodies 
by the sign of the cross, Mhich they used, in all 
their ecclesiastical rites, in all the daily occarrenocs 
of life, as an infallible preseri ative against every 
species of spiritual or temporal evil s The authority 
of the church might alone ha\ e had suEBcicnt weight 
to justify the devotion of Constantine, who, in the 
same prudent and gradual progress, acknowledged 
the truth, and assumed the symbol, of Christianity 
But th6 testimony of a contemporary writer, who in 
a formal treatise has av enged the cause of religion, 
bestows on the piety of the emperor a more awful 
and sublime character He aflirms, with the most 
perfect confidence, that in the night which preceded 
the last battle against Maxcntnis, Constantine was 
admonished in a dream to inscribe the shields of his 
soldiers with the celestial sign of God, the sacred 
monogram of the name of Christ , that he executed 
the commands of heaven, and that his valour and 
obedience were rewarded by the decisive victory of 
the Mihian bridge Some considerations might 
perhaps incline a sceptical mind to suspect the 
judgment or the veracity of the rhetoncian, whose 
pen, either from zeal or interest, was devoted to the 
cause of the prevailing faction' He appears to 
have published his deaths of the persecutors at Nico- 
mcdia about three jears after the Roman victory , 
but the interval of a thousand miles, and a thousand 
dajs, will allow an ample latitude for the invention 
of dcclaimcrs, the credulity of part> , and the tacit 
approbation of the emperor himself , who might 
listen without indignation to a marvellous talc, 
which exalted his fame, and promoted his designs 
'In fav our of Licinius, who still dissembled his ani- 
mosity to the Christians, the same author has pro- 
vided a similar vision, of a form of prayer, which 
was communicated by an angel, and repeated by 
the whole army before they engaged the legions of 
the tjrant Maximin The frequent repetition of 
miracles serves to piovoke, where it docs not sub- 
due, the reason of mankind ,' but if the dream of 
Constantine is separately considered, it may be 
naturally explained either by the policy or the en- 
thusiasm of the emperor Whilst his anxiety for 
the approaching daj , which must decide the fate of 
the empire, was suspended by a short and inter- 
rupted slumber, the venerable form of Chnst, and 
the well-known sjmbol of his religion, might forci- 

4 Tertutliaiii tie Corona, c 3 AthmasiiK tom i p 101 Tl\e learned 
Jesuit Peta\]tis (Do;rniata Theolo^ 1 X7 c 9 10 ) has collected many 
similar paaQ,,es on the virtues of the cross, which in the last a^ cm 
birrissed oiir protestaut disputints 

r Ciecihus dc M P c 44 It is certain that this historical declam 
atioii was composed niid published while Liciniu^ ^niereif^n of the east, 
still preserved the friendship of Constantine and of the chrintians 
Cvery render of taste must pcrcei\e that the style is of a difTerciit 

*ind inferior cliartcter to that of LacUntiiis and such indeed ih the 
judi^mentuf LeClercnnd Lardner (BibliothequeAncienneetliloderne 
111 p 433 Credibility of the Gospel, &c part ii vol vii p 94 ) 
Three arpUments from the title of the book, and from the names of 
nonatiis and Cacciliiis are produced by the ad>ocatcs for L*ici*intiu« 
(*'®*- theP Lestoeq tom ii p 40—60) Cich of the»e proofs is singly 
"[r^^hind dffectne but their concurrence has j^rcat weuht I have 
often llucttnted and shall tamely follow the Colbert Mb in ciIIidb: 
the mitimr (whue\er he was) Ctenliiis 

• C'vcihu'* deM P c 46 There seems to be some reason in the 
de Voltaire (Oeu\ res, tom xiv p 307 ) who ascribes 
’^1 the success of Constantine the superior fimeof his lahiriim Above 
an^cl of Liciuius men tbis aiisel is favourably cutertaiu^ 


bij offer themselves to tbe active fancy of a pnnee 
who reverenced the name, and had perhaps secretly 
implored the power, of the God of the Christians 
As readily might a consummate statesman indulge 
bimscif in the use of one of those military strata- 
gems, one of those pious frauds, wliicb Philip and 
Scrtorius had eniplojed with such art and elTcct' 
The preternatural origin of dreams was universally 
admitted by the nations of antiquity , and a consider- 
able part of the Gallic army was already prepared 
to place their confidence in the salutary sign of the 
Christian religion The secret v ision of Constantine 
could be disproved only by the event , and the 
intrepid hero who had passed the Alps and the 
Apcnnine, might view with careless despair the 
consequences of a defeat under tlie walls of Rome 
The senate and people, exulting in their own de- 
liverance from an odious tyrant, acknowledged that 
the victory of Constantine surpassed the powers of 
man, without daring to insinuate that it had been 
obtained by tbe protection of the gods The tri- 
umphal arch, which was erected about three y cars 
after tbe event, proclaims, in ambiguous language, 
that, by the greatness of his own mind, and by an 
instinct or impulse of the divinity, he had saved 
and avenged the Roman republic" Tbe pagan 
orator, who bad seized an earlier opportunity of 
celebrating the virtues of tbe conqueror supposes 
that be alone enjoyed a secret and intimate com- 
merce with the Supreme Being, who delegated the 
care of mortals to his subordinate deities , and thus 
assigns a very plausible reason why tbe subjects of 
Constantine should not presume to embrace tbe new 
religion of their sovereign * 
m The philosopher, who with calm Appearance of a 
snspicion examines the dieams and "» 
omens, the miracles and prodigies, of profane or 
even of ecclesiastical history, will probably con- 
clnde, that if the eyes of the spectators have some- 
times been deceived by fraud, the understanding of 
tbe readers has much moie frequently been insulted 
by fiction Every event, or appearance, or acci- 
dent, which seems to deviate from the oidinary 
coarse of nature, has been rashly ascribed to the 
immediate action of the Deity , and the astonished 
fancy of the mnltitude has sometimes given shape 
and coloui, language and motion, to the fleeting 
bat uncommon meteors of the air r Nazarius and 

by Pigi, Tillemont, TIeur}, &c who are fond of increasins' tlieir stock 
of iDiracles 

t Besides the«e well known examples, Tollius (Prefaie to Boilleati's 
translation of Longinus) his dtsco>ered i vision of Antigoinis who 
assiireu his troops that he had seen a penti;;on (the symbol of safety) 
with these words, •• In this conquer But Tollius has most iiiex 
cusably nmittol to produce hts iiithuritj , and his own character 
merary is well as moral, is not free from reproach (See Chauffepi4 
Dictiunnaire Critique tom iv p 460) Without insistinff on the 
Mlence of Diodorus, Plutarch Justin, ic it may he obi%rved that 
FoUieiiu^ who in 1 separate chapter (I n c 6 ) has collected nineteen 
Riilitiry stratagems of AntieOiiu^ is totillyiaiiorantof thisremirkable 

a Instinctu Ditinitatis mentis mig:nitudine. The inscription on the 
^umpnal arch of Constantine, winch hib been copied by Baronius, 
Grumr &c nnj still be perused by r\pr\ curious traveller 

X iiibeas prof^to, iliqiiiri cum ilU mciite Di\iii\ secretum, quai 
^le^tn nostra Diis Minoribus cuni, uiii se tibi diffoiUtr ostendcre 
Paiie^r Vet ix 2 ® 

^it I (Memoires de 1 Academie des Inscriptions, tom iv 

p 411^37) explains, by physical causes, many of the prodieies of 
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EoEcWns are tl*e t" o ino5t celebrated orato'S, ’rlio 
in stadied panegyrics have lahoared to exalt the 
glory of Coiu-tantine > me j ears after 
the Roman victory, Xazanas* de- 
scribes an army of divine warriors, who seemed to 
fall from the shy: he marks their heanly, their 
rpint, thefr gi^ntic forms, the stream of light 
which beamed from their cele=tial armour, their 


patieocc in saffenog thcra’sehes to he heard, as 
’'•cll as seen, by mortals; and their deelaration that 
they were sent, that thej flew, to the assistanee of 
the great Constantine For the truth of this pro- 
digj, the pagan orator appe-als to the vhole Gallic 
nation, in who»e presence he was then ‘•peaking , and 
seems to hope that the ancient apparitions* would 
no/, obtain credit from this recent and pnblie event 
The ehnstian fable of Enstbins, I'-hich, in 
^ the space of tvcnly-six 3 ears, might 
" ar!«e from the original dream, is cast 
in a much more correct and elegant monld In 
one of the marches of Constantine, he is reported to 
ha‘ e seen with his oivn eyes the luminoos trophy of 
the CTOS?, placed above the meridian sun, and in- 
scribed with the following words. Bv this, co\- 
Qi EP- This amaziug object in the sky astonished 
the whole army , as well as the emperor himself, 
who was yet andetermined in the choice of a reli- 
gion. but his astonishment was converit/I into 
iailb by the vision of the ensning night Chnst 
appeared before bis eyes ; and displaying the same 
celestial sign of the cross, he directed Constantire 
to frame a similar standard, and to march, with 
an assurance of victory, against ^laxentius and all 
bis enemies^ The learned bishop of Caesarea ap- 
pears to be sensible, that the recent di<5covcry of 
this marvellous anecdote would excite «omc sur- 
pnse and distrust among the most pious of his 
readers Yet, instead of ascertaining the precise ■ 
circumetancfcs of time and place, which always 
serve to detect falsehood, or cstahlj<h tmth;* in- 
stead of collecting and recording the evidence of 
so many living witnesses, who must have been i 
spectators of tins stupendous miracle Eu'chins 
contents bimsilfwith alleging a very singular tes- 
timony ; that of the deceased Constantine, who. 


sfitifjjitr t jl * wfeo ir zhrvi |,-V>lli »a ilvtiv 

iwil' .w«5 «•»« IV |«,t rf pf '^TP-.yjsapp.-ils ta 

I '«.2 i.i. 5 ,c „ I! 

inirap|» «l/» arp jh-I aSp falp| caUi» ‘ U 

p Tip- »,*'r««re,p/ C-pp'a .lio* t, psI, <„» V ™ .1 

m«t .0 tv p V Up Jllp, ^ MalVtTrr^^ 

»pprp IulpPTtfizp^ I. t ' Tiapal traniW ^ Tmp« . c’* 

Ti.lpfnppJl. HpC /p. Er?,P-PtJ-P 1^ Vr p m ‘ ^ ^ 
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many years after the event, in the freedom of con- 
versabon, had related to him this extraordinary 
incident of liis own life, and had attested the Irutf. 
of It by a solemn oath The prudrnce and grati- 
tude of the learned prelate forbade him to suspu t 
the veracity of his victorious master; but be plainly 
intimates, that, in a fact of sneh a nature, be 
should have refosed his assent to any meaner an- 
thonty. This motive of eredihility' could not sur- 
vive the power of the Flavian family ; and the 
cclcriial sign, which the inPdels might afterwards 
dende,e vvas disregarded by the chnstians of the 
age v,hich immediately followed the conversion of 
Constantine * But the catholic church, both of the 
east and of the west, has adopted a prodigy, which 
favours, or seems to favour, the popular v.orsbip of 
the cross The vision of Constantine maintained 
an honourable place in the legend of superstition, 
111! the bold and sagacions spirit of cnticism pre- 
sumed to dcprec’ate the triumph, and to arraign 
the tmth, of the first Christian cmperor.v 
The Protestant and Philosophic 
readers of the present age will incline o^wsatjt 
to believe, that, in the account of his ” e^'*^*** 
own conversion, Constantine attested a wilful false- 
hood by a solemn and deliberate pcijnry. They 
may not hesitate to pronounce, that, in the choice 
of religion, his mind was determined only by a 
sense of interest; and tliat (according to tbe ex- 
pression of a profane poel^j he used tbe altars of 
the church as a convenient footstool to the throne 
of the empire. .1 conclusion so harsh and so abso- 
lute IS not, bowevc', warranted by our 1 now ledge 
of bnman nature, of Constantine, or of cbrietianity. 
In an age of religions fervour, the most artful 
statesmen are observed to feel «ome part of the 
enthusiasm which they inspire; and the most ortho- 
dox eainfs assume the dangerous privilege of 
deferding the cause of truth by tbe arms of deceit 
and falsehood Per«ODal interest is often tbe stand- 
ard of our belief, as well as of onr practice; and 
the same mothes of temporal advantage which 
might influence the public conduct and professions 
of Constantine, v ould insensibly dispoce his mind 
to embrace a religion so propitious to his fame and 
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fortunes His vanity was gratified by the flattering 
assurance, that he had been chosen by heaven to 
reign over the earth , success had justified bis 
dmne title to the throne, and that title was founded 
on the truth of the chnstian revelation As real 


virtue is sometimes excited by undeserved applause, 
the specious piety of Constantine, if at first it was 
only specious, might gradually, by the influence of 
praise, of habit, and of evample, be matured into 
serious faith and fervent devotion The bishops 
and teachers of the new sect, whose dress and 
manners had not qualified them for the residence of 
a court, were admitted to the imperial table , they 
accompanied the monarch in his expeditions , and 
the ascendant which one of them, an Egj ptian or a 
Spaniard,' acquired over his mind, was imputed by 
the pagans to the effect of magic Lactantius, vv ho 
has adorned the precepts of the gospel with the 
eloquence of Cicero, > and Eusebius, who has con- 
secrated the learning and philosophy of the Greeks 
to the service of religion," were both received into 
the friendship and familiarity of their sovereign, 
and those able masters of controversy could patiently 
watch the soft and yielding moments of persuasion, 
and dexterously apply the arguments which were 
the hest adapted to bis character and understanding 
Whatever advantages might be derived from the 
acquisition of an imperial proscb tc, be was distin- 
guished by the splendour of his purple, rather than 
by the superiority of wisdom or virtue, from the 
many thousands of his subjects who had embraced 
the doctrines of christianitj Nor can it be deemed 
incredible, that the mind of an unlettered soldier 
should have jielded to the weight of evidence, 
which, in a more enlightened age, has satisfied or 
subdued the reason of a Grotms, a Pascal, or a 
Locke In the midst of the incessant labours of 
his great ofiice, this soldier emplojed, or affected to 
employ, the hours of the night in the diligent study 
of the Scriptures, and the composition of theologi- 
cal discourses , which he afterwards pronounced in 
the presence of a numerous and applauding au- 
dience In a very long discourse, which is still 
extant, the royal preacher expatiates on the various 
proofs of religion, but he dwells with peculiar 
The fourth ec complacency on the Sjbilline verses," 
logue of Virgil and the fourth eclogue of Virgil* 
Forty jears before the birth of Chnst, the Mantuan 
bard, as if inspired by the celestial muse of Isaiah, 


t This fi\ourt(c yna probably the great Osius biMiopof Cordova, 
who preferred the pastoral care of the wliole church to the covernraent 
of a particular dioce«e His clnracter is inasfnificentlVi though con- 
expressed by AWnti'tsins ^tom i p SeeTiWeroontjMeni 
Ecrles tom \ii p 524—501 Osius was accused, jierhips utgusUy^ of 
retiring from court with a %ery ample fortune 
k Eusebius, (in Vit Constmt passim } and Zosimus, 1 ii p lOi 
1 The chnstnnit) of Lactantius wisof a moral rather than of a mjs. 
tenous cast **Crit pieiic rudis (says the orthodox bull) disciplintc 
chnstimte et in rhetoric^ melius quam in theologia \ersatu« Be- 
fensio Fidei Aircntc sect ii c 14 

» Fabricius with his usual diligence, has collected a list of between 
tiirMand four hundred authors quoted in the Evniigelicil Preparation 
ofEuscbius SecBihl Grajc 1 v c 4 tom ^i P 37— v5C 
^ ™ Conitaiitiii Oral adSanctos c 10,20 Hccliiefl) depends on 
acrostic, composed in the sixth age afler liie deluge by 
***** ‘****^ translated by Ciccro mlo Latin The initial 
ooi* fnur Greek verses form this prophetic sentence 

Saviour of tup \\ orlo 

n Ills paraphrase of \ irgil, the emperor lias frcqnciitl} assisted 


had celebrated, with all the pomp of oriental meta- 
phor, the return of the virgin, the fall of the 
serpent, the approncliing birth of a godlike child, 
the offspring of the great Jupiter, who should 
expiate the guilt of human kind, and govern the 
peaceful universe with the virtues of bis father, 
the rise and appearance of an heavenly race, a 
pnmitivc nation throughout the world, and the 
gradual restoration of the innocence and felicity of 
the golden age The poet was perhaps unconscious 
of the secret sense and object of these sublime pre- 
dictions, which have been so unworthily applied to 
the infant son of a consul ora triumvir p but if a 
more splendid, and indeed specious, interpretation 
of the fourth eclogue contributed to the conversion 
of the first Christian emperor, Yirgil may deserve to 
be ranked among the most successful missionaries 
of the gospel 

The awful mjstenes of the Christian 
faith and worship were concealed from pnviirges of 
the ejes of strangers, and even of 
catechumens, with an affected secrecy, which served 
to excite their wonder and curiositj ' But the 
severe rules of discipline which the prudence of 
the bishops had instituted, were relaxed bj the 
same prudence in favour of an impcnal proscljtc, 
whom it was so important to allure, by every gentle 
condescension, into the pale of the cliurcli , and 
Constantine was permitted, at least by a tacit dis- 
pensation, to enjoj most of the privileges, before he 
bad contracted any of the obligations, of a Christian 
Instead of retiring from the congregation, when the 
voice of the deacon dismissed the profane multitude, 
be prayed with the faithful, disputed with the 
bishops, preached on the most sublime and intncate 
subjects of theology, celebrated with sacred ntes the 
vigil of Easter, and publicly declared himself, not 
only a partaker, but, in some measure, a priest and 
liierophant of the Christian mysteries ‘ The pnde 
of Constantine might assume, and his scrv ices had 
deserved, some extraordinary distinction , an ill- 
timed rigour might have blasted the unripened fruits 
of his conversion , and if the doors of his church 
bad been strictly closed against a prince who bad 
deserted the altars of the gods, the master of the 
empire would have been left destitute of any form 
of religious vv orship In his last visit to Borne, he 
piously disclaimed and insulted the superstition of 
his ancestors, bj refusing to lead the military pro- 


0CC JUIUllUCi 


ana improveo me lucni sense or tlio Latin text 
Sybille« 1 1 c 14, 15 16 
p Tlie d^eren claim!, of an elder and younger nrn of rollio,of 
JuWi, ol Drmus, of m-trecUoB are found to be incompatible with 
cliroiiolog}, IiiMory and the good wn«e of Virgil 
q ^ Lowth de Sacn Poesi Hebrisnriiin Praelect jtxi l> 289 293 
*'’"f**’ the respectable bishop oi 

leiniiiie, taste in„enuityi and t temperate 
entlinsnsm winch eyilts his fiiicj without dcRraam^ Ins iiidgiJienl 
hetSTOii lilt public and the secret parts ol dninc 
mr "'“A"»'e»ori[in, and the mitra Sdelmm, and the 

't'*i''*” j' P®hcy had cast orer the latter, arc scry 

judimmisl} ^^e'xed by Thiers, Exposition dii Saint Sacrement, 1 i 
ahiv »''t>jcet, the papists maj reason, 

on reader will depend with more conSdence 

on the iMriied Bingham Antiquities, I x c 5 

® the whole tenor 

fnm^^hnrl 'ti eermoii The faith -md devotion of the emperor lias 
toplism" ® ® specious argument in favour of his early 
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cession of tlic equestrian order, and to offer tbe 
pnblic vows to the J npiter of the Capitohne lull • 
Many years before his baptism and death, Constan- 
tine had proclaimed to the world, that neither his 
person nor bis image should eier more be seen 
within the walls of an idolatrous temple , while he 
distnbuted through the proiinces a variety of 
medals and pietures, which represented the emperor 
in an bumble and suppliant posture of cbnstian 
devotion » 

Delay of his The pride of Constantine, who re- 

fnsed the privileges of a catechumen, 
death cannot easily be explained or excused , 

hut the delay of his baptism may be justified by the 
maxims and the practice of ecclesiastical antiquity 
The sacrament of baptism* was regularly adminis- 
tered by tlie bishop himself, with his assistant 
clergy, in the cathedral cliurcb of the diocese, dur- 
ing the fifty days between the solemn festivals of 
Easter and pentccost , and this bolj term admitted 
a numerous band of infants and adult persons into 
the bosom of the church The discretion of parents 
often suspended the baptism of their children till 
they could understand the obligations which they 
contracted the seventy of ancient bishops exacted 
from the new comerts a noviciate of two or three 
years , and the catechumens themselves, from dif- 
ferent motives of a temporal or a spintual nature, \ 
were seldom impatient to assume the character of ' 
perfect and initiated chnstians The sacrament of | 
baptism was supposed to contain a full and absolute 
expiation of sin , and the soul was instantly restored 
to its original purity, and entitled to the promise of 
eternal salvation Among the proselytes of Chris- 
tianity, there were many who judged it imprudent 
to precipitate a salutary nte, which could not be 
repeated , to throw away an inestimable pnvilege, 
which could never be recovered By the delay of 
tlitir baptism, they could venture freely to indulge 
their passions in the enjoyments of this world, while 
they still retained in their own hands the means of 
a sure and absolute and easy absolution ? The 
sublime theory of the gospel had made a much 
fainter impression on the heart than on the under- 
standing of Constantine himself He pursued the 
great object of his ambition through the dark and 
bloody paths of war and policy; and, after the vic- 
tory, he abandoned himself, without moderation, to 
the abuse of his fortune Instead of asserting his 
just supenority above the imperfect heroism and 


profane philosophy of Trajan and the Antonincs, 
the mature age of Constantine forfeited the reputa- 
tion which he had acquired in his youth As be 
gradually advanced in the knowledge of truth, he 
proportionably declined in tbe practice of virtue , 
and the same year of his reign in which be convened 
the council of Nice was polluted by the execution, 
or rather murder, of his eldest son Tins date is 
alone sufficient to refute the ignorant and malicious 
suggestions of Zosimus,* who afiirms that after 
the death of Cnspus the remorse of his father ac- 
cepted from the ministers of Christianity the expi- 
ation which he had vainly solicited from the pagan 
pontiffs At the time of the death of Cnspus, the 
emperor could no longer hesitate in the choice of a 
I religion , he could no longer be ignorant that the 
church was possessed of an infallible remedy , though 
he chose to defer the application of it, till the ap- 
proach of death had removed the temptation and 
danger of a relapse iTlic bishops whom he sum- 
moned, in his last illness, to the palace of Nicome- 
dia, were edified by the fervour with which he 
requested and received the sacrament of baptism, 
by the solemn protestation that the remainder of Ins 
life should be worthy of a disciple of Christ, and by 
his humble refusal to wear the impenal purple after 
he had been clothed in the white garment of a 
neopliite The example and reputation of Con- 
stantine seemed to countenance the delay of bap- 
tism “ Future tyrants were encouraged to believe^ 
that the innocent blood which they might shed in a 
long reign would instantly be washed away in the 
waters of regeneration , and the abuse of religion 
dangerously undermined the foundations of moral 
virtue 

The gratitude of the church has ex- p„p,g3t,„„ of 
altcd the virtues and excused the fail- clinstiainty 
mgs of a generous patron, who seated Christianity 
on the throne of the Roman world , and the Greeks, 
who celebrate the festival of the impenal saint, 
seldom mention the name of Constantine without 
adding the title of cgual to the apostles Such a 
comparison, if it alludes to the character of those 
divine missionanes, must be imputed to the extrava- 
gance of impious flattery But if the parallel be 
confined to the extent and number of their evangelic 
victones, the success of Constantine might perhaps 
equal that of the apostles themselves By the 
edicts of toleration, he removed the temporal dis- 
advantages which had hitherto retarded the progress 


t Zo<imu9 I II p 105 
’* Constant 1 IV c 15, 16 
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wed, in winch the mojjern 3hurehes Ime imteraUv deSed^ro 
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little star*, when compared to the suns of ric.hteonsncss who hase run 
their appointed course with labour, with succes*, and with ghry 
Chrysostom in DpisU ad Hcbrica*, Homil xiii apud Cliardou Hid 
de* bacremrns tom i p 49 I believe that this delay of bapti'm, 
though attended with the most pernicious ronsojuences^ was never 
condemned by any general or provincial council, or by anj public act 
or declaration of the church. Tlie veal of the bishops was easily 
hindled on much slighter occasion* ^ 

X Zowmii* I II p 101 For this disin„eniiotis falsehood he has 
descried and experienced the Inrahest treatment from all the eccle. 
siastical writers, except cardinal Baronin*, (A D 324 No 15—28) 
who had occasion to employ tlie infidel on a particular service acaiust 
liic Anan Dii*ebius ° 

o Euscbm* 1 tv c 61, 62, 63 The bi*hop of Casarca supposes the 
salvation of Constantine with the most perfect confidence. 

b See Tittemoiit, Hut dc* Dmpercur*, tom iv p 429 TheGrcelis. 
Oic Russian* and, in the dirber age*, the Latins thein*clvc*.!i»e been 

desirous of placing Constantine in the catalogue of siiDts. 
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of Christianity , and its active and numerous minis- 
ters rccened a free permission, a liberal encourage- 
ment, to rctommend the salutary truths of revelation 
by ever} argument which could aflcct the reason or 
piety of mankind The exact balance of the two 
religions continued but a moment , and the piercing 
eye of ambition and avarice soon discovered, that 
the profession of chnstianit} might contribute to 
the interest of the present, as well as of a future, 
life ' The hopes of wealth and honours the ex- 
ample of an emperor, his exhortations, liis irresis- 
tible smiles, dilTused conviction among the venal 
and obsequious crowds which usually fill the apart- 
ments of a palace The cities which signalized a 
forward zeal by the voluntary destruction of their 
temples, were distinguished b} municipal privileges, 
and rewarded with popular donatives , and the new 
capital of the east gloried in the singular advanf,agc, 
that Constantinople w as never profaned by the w or- 
ship of idols ^ As the lower ranks of society arc 
governed by imitation, the conversion of those who 
possessed any eminence of birth, of pow er, or of 
nchcs.was soon followed b} dependent multitudes ” 
The salvation of the common people was purchased 
at an easy rate, if It be true that, in one year, twelve 
thousand men were baptized at Rome, besides a 
proportionable number of woiiicn and children, and 
that a white garment, with twenty pieces of gold, 
bad been promised by the emperor to every conveit ' 
The powerful infiuencc of Constantine was not cir- 
cumscribed by the narrow limits of his life, or of 
bis dominions The education which he bestowed 
on his sons and nephews, secured to the empire a 
race of princes, whose faith was still more lively and 
sincere, as they imbibed, in their eailiest infancy, 
the spirit, or at least the doctrine, of Christianity 
War and commerce had spread the knowledge of 
the gospel beyond the confines of the Roman pro- 
vinces, and the barbarians, who had disdained an 
humble and proscribed sect, soon learned to esteem 
a religion which had been so lately embraced by the 
greatest monarch, and the most civilized nation, of 
the globe s The Goths and Germans, who enlisted 
under the standard of Rome, revered the cross which 
glittered at the head of the legions, and their fierce 
countrymen icceived at the same time the lessons of 


faith and of humanity The kings of Iberia and 
Armenia worshipped the God of their protector, 
and their subjects, who have invanably preserved 
the name of chnstians, soon formed a sacred and 
peipetnal connection with their Roman brethren 
The Christians of Persia were suspected, in time of 
war, of preferring their icligion to their country, 
but as long as peace subsisted betw ecn the two em- 
pires, the persecuting spirit of the magi was eflec- 
tually restrained by the interposition of Constantine ’’ 
The rays of the gospel illuminated the coast of India 
The colonies of Jews, who had penetrated into 
Arabia and ^Ethiopia,* opposed the progress of chns- 
tianity , but the laboui of the missionaries was in 
some measure facilitated by a previous knowledge 
of the Mosaic lev elation, and Abyssinia still reveres 
the memory of Frumeiitius, who, in the time of 
Constantino, devoted his life to the conversion of 
those sequestered regions Under the reign of his 
son Constantins, Theophilus, who vvas himself of 
Indian cxtraetion, was invested with the double 
character of ambassador and bishop He embarked 
on the Red sea with two hundred horses of the 
purest breed of Cappadocia, which vv'cie sent by the 
emperor to the pnnee of the Saba.ans, or Homentes 
Theophilus was intrusted with many other useful or 
curious presents, which might raise the admiration, 
and conciliate the frienosbip, of the barbarians, and 
he successfully employed several years in a pastoral 
visit to the churches of the torrid zone ' 

The irresistible power of the Roman ci,jn„e of iiie 
emperors was displayed in the import- nwionai religion 
ant and dangerous change of the national religion 
The terrors of a military force silenced the faint and 
unsupported murmurs of the pagans, and there was 
reason to expect, that the checiful submission of the 
Christian clergy, as w ell as people, would be the re- 
sult of conscience and gratitude ft was long since 
established, as a fundamental maxim of the Roman 
constitution, that every rank of citizens vvas alike 
subject to the laws, and that the care of religion 
was the right as well as duty of the civil magistrate 
Constantine and his successors could not easily 
persuade themselves that they had forfeited, by tlicir 
conversion, any branch of the imperial prerogatives, 
or that they were incapable of giving laws to a re- 


e See the third and fourth booKs of liis life He uns accustomed to 
sa}, that sThethi.r Christ preached in pretence, or in truth, he 
should still rejoice (1 in c SS ) 

d AI dc Tiifemotit (Hist dcs Empcreitrs tom iv p 374 — (JIG) Ins 
defended, triih atrenffth and spirit the virgin purity of Constantinople 
a,«aiiist some maleiolent iiisiiiiiatinns of the pisan Zosinitis 
^ The author of the Ilistoirc Politique et Philnsoplnqiie des deux 
Indcs (tom i p 0 ) condemns a hw or Constantine Trhich gate fr^ 
doin tn nil the slaves who should embrace christnnity The emperor 
did indeed publish a Intv which restrained the Jews from circumcising 

r erhnpsfrom Keeling nnj christmn slues (sec£ii*«h in vit Constant 
IV c 27 nnd C;oc1 Thcod I xsi tit ix with Godefroj s Commen 
tars, tom « i p 247 ) But this imperfect exception related onl\ to the 
Jews and the great body of shves, who acre the property of Christian 
or paznn masters could not impmsc their temporal condition by chan„ 
ing their religion I nm igiinrnnt b\ what guides the Abbi Ra>nal 
WrfS derailed ns the total miscncc of quotations is the unpardonable 
uietniMi of his entertaining hislorj 

^ AdaSti SiUcstri, nnd Ilist Eccles Kicephor Cnllist I nii c 
34 np Baroninm Annal ttcles A D 321 ^o C7— 7J Such evidence 
» conunipttb1c enough imt these circumstances arc in themsehes so 
S ^ lenriied Dr Howell (Mistorn of the World, ioI m 

P « ) has not scrupled to adopt them 

~ i harbarinns under the reign of Constantine 

uralcd by the ecclesiastical Instoriaiis (See Sozomcn, 1 ii c 6 


and Thcodoret, 1 i c 23 24 ) But Rufintis the Latin tniislator of 
Ell ehiiis, descries tn be considered as an ori,,inaI niitlioriU His in 
formation was curiously colltcted from one of the compniiuns of the 
Apostle of iClhiopia, and from Baciiniis iin Ibernn prince who was 
count of the domestics Fattier Mamactii lias ampU eompila 

tion on the pro,.re8s of chnstianit}, lu the drst and second lolunics of 
IiiN great but imperfect work 

h See Hi Eusebius (in Vit Constant In r 9) the pressing nnd pa 
thetic epistle of Constantine in faiour of hi> Christian brethren of 
Persia 

i Sec Basnage Hist, des Juif tom vii p 182 tom iiii p 331 tom 
IX p 810 The curious diligence of this writer pursues the Jewish 
exiles to the extremities of the ^.lobe 
Ifc Theophilus had been giien in liis mraiicvosi hostage by his coun 
Irymcn of tht is|e of Dii'a and was ediic tied by the Romans in learning 
and piU} ] he Mildiies «f which Male or Atra may be tlie capital, 
area cluster *»f IpOD or 20(KI minute islands m the Indian Ocean The 
ancients were imperfectly acquainted with the Maldnis but they arc 
described in the two Moliomctan travellers of llie ninth century, pub 
iished by Renaudut Geo^nph Nubiensis p 30,31 D Herbefot, Bi 
blioUuque Orient lie p 704 Hist Generile des Vo\a„es tom mi 
I Pinfostorgms I m e 4, 5 G with Gkidefroy s learned obbcnations 
The Instoncal narrative is soon lost iii an inquiry coiicerning the SLat 
of paradise, strange monsters, Ac 
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lijrion which they had protected and embraced The 
emperors still continued to exercise a supreme ju- 
risdiction over the ecclesiastical order, 
A D 312-438 sixteenth book of the Theodo- 

sian cede represents, under a variety of titles, the 
authoiity which they assumed in the government of 
the catholic church 

But the distinction of the spiritual 
splritiniaSd icm and temporal powers,® which had never 
ponirowirs imposed on the free spirit of 

Greece and Rome, was introduced and confiiroed 
by the legal establishment of Christianity The 
office of supreme pontiff, which, from the time of 
Niima to that of Augustus, had always been exer- 
cised by one of the most eminent of the senators, 
w'as at length united to the imperial dignity The 
first magistrate of the state, as often as he was 
prompted by superstition oi policy, performed with 
his own hands the sacerdotal functions ,” nor was 
there any order of priests, either at Rome or in the 
provinces, who claimed a more sacred chaiactcr 
among men, oi a more intimate communication with 
the gods But in the chiistian church, which in- 
trusts the service of the altar to a perpetual suc- 
cession of consecrated ministers, the monarch, 
whose spiiitiial rank is less honourable than that 
of the meanest deacon, was seated below the rails 
of the sanctuaiy, and confounded with the rest of 
the faithful multitude ® The emperor might be 
saluted as the fatlicr of his people, but he owed a 
filial duty and rei erence to the fathers of the church , 
and the same marks of respect, which Constantine 
had paid to the persons of saints and confcssois, were 
soon exacted by the piidc of the episcopal order p 
A secret conflict between the civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdictions, embarrassed the operations of the 
Roman government, and a pious empeior was 
alarmed by the guilt and danger of touching w itli a 
profane hand the ark of the covenant The scpaia- 
tion of men into the two oidcrs of the clergy and 
of the laity was, indeed, familiar to many nations 
of antiquity , and the priests of India, of Persia, of 
Assyria, of Judea, of ^Ethiopia, of Egypt, and of 
Gaul, derived fiom a celestial origin the tcmpoial 
power and possessions which they had acquiicd 
These venerable institutions had giadually assimi- 
lated themselves to the manners and government of 
their respective countries ,s but the opposition or 
contempt of the civil power served to cement the 

m See the epistle of 0 ms, np Atinnasiuiii, sol i p 840 The pub 
he TcmnnstrmeL uliicli Osiiis uss rnreed to sildrcss to the <oii contniiid 
the ssimL prim ipIisofeccIcsia«tiisl and ci\il Loverntnciit.uliicU hi, had 
•«erctly iiiMillLd into the mind of the fither 

n AI dc ta Bsstii. (Minioircs dt 1 Acsdeinic desln'criptions, tom w 

p 18-01 ) has isidLntly proied, that Aiisiistus siiii his siRccssors 
exercised ui person all tlie surcd functions of poiitifix maximus. or 
hi„li priest of the Roman empire 

O Somi tlmi,. of a uintrary praclite had msensihli prci ailed in the 
church of Coiistaiitiiiopic hut the ri„id Ambrose coiimiaiidcd 1 hio 
dosiiis to retire below the rails, ami tau,.ht him to know the difference 
between a kiii„ and a priest See Theodoret I a c 18 
P At the tabic of the emperor Maximus Marlin, bishop of Tours, 
reiiiaed the cup from an attendant, and [.a\e it to the prcabvter Ins 
companion, liclorc he allowed tin emperor to drink the eninress 
waited on Martin at tible Siilpicms Si \erus m Vit Sli Martin c 
23 and I>ialo;;ue ti 7 Vet it may be doubted, whclhcr these extra 
ordinirj enniplimciits were paid to the bishop or the saint The 
bonniirs usually granted to the former character mav Ik. seen in Bin"’, 
ham s Antiquities, 1 ii c 0 and Vales ad Theodoret, I ir r C. See 


discipline of the pnmilivc chinch The chnstianb 
had been obliged to elect their own magistrates, to 
raise and distribute a peculiar revenue, and to 
regulate the internal poliey of their republic by a 
code of laws, which wcie ratified by the consent of 
the people, and the practice of three hundred years 
When Constantine embraced the faith of the Chris- 
tians, he seemed to contiact a perpetual alliance 
witli a distinct and independent society , and the 
privileges granted or confirmed by that emperor, or 
by his successors, were accepted, not as the picca- 
iious favours of the court, hut as the just and in- 
alienable rights of the ecclesiastical order 
The catholic church was adminis- state of the 
tered by the spiiitual and legal juris- ti,e“&*r,s"tiw 
diction of eighteen hundred bishops cmiieror*. 
of whom one thousand were seated in the Greek, 
and eight hundred in the Latin, provinces of the 
empire The extent and boundaries of their re- 
spective dioceses had been variously and acciden- 
tally decided by the zeal and success of the first 
missionaries, by the wishes of the people, and by 
the piopagafion of the gospel Episcopal churches 
were closely planted along the hanks of the Nile, on 
the sea-coast of Africa, in the pioconsular Asia, and 
through the southern provinces of Italy The bishops 
of Gaul and Spain, of Thrace and Pontus, reigned 
over an ample tcnitory, and delegated their rural 
suffragans to execute the subordinate duties of the 
pastoral office* A Christian diocese might be 
spread over a province, or reduced to a village , but 
all the bishops possessed an equal and indelible 
character they all derived the same powers and 
privileges from the apostles, from the people, and 
fiom the laws While the civil and militaiy pro- 
fessions w ere separated by the policy of Constan- 
tine, a new and perpetual order of ecclesiastical 
ministers, always respectable, somcfimcs danger- 
ous, was established in the church and state The 
important leview of their station and attributes 
may be distributed under the following heads I. 
Popular election II Ordination of the clergy 
III Pioperty IV Civil jurisdiction V Spiritual 
censures VI Exercise of public oratoiy VII 
Privilege of legislative assemblies 
I The freedom of election subsisted i Election of 
long after the legal establishment of 
chiistianity,t and the subjects of Rome enjoyed in 
the church the privilege which they had lost in the 

thclnn^Iity ceremonial which Leontius hi«hop of Tripoli imposed on 
the cniiirm TillLmnnt, Hist dcs Empereurs, tom iv p 7o4 I’atres 
Apostol tom 11 p 179 

q Pliit-irch, in Ins trivtise of Tsis nid Osins, informs iix tint the 
kin(.<iofL^ypt, who were not already priests werciiiitnted, iHer their 
election, into the sacerdotal order 

r The numbers arc not ascertained by any anrient writer, or original 
catalogue for the partial lists of the cjstrrii cliurchrs arc comiiara. 
tiicly modern ’] he patient dili„i-nre of Charles a Sto Piolo ofLiiac 
Hnktciiius, and of Rnislnni, has laboriously iii\e.sti;;atLd all the epis. 
copal secs of the catholic chnrrh which was almost commensurate with 
the Roman empire The iiiiitli book of tlie Christian Antiquities js a 
vers arruratemip of ecclesiastical Leopraplnr 
• On the subject of the rural bishops or Chnrepitcopi, who lotcd in 
synoels and conferred tin minor ordirs see Tlinniassin, Diseiphiie dc 
I L^lisc torn I p 447 {cc and Cliardon, Hist des Sacremens tom v 
p V95 &c They do not appear till tlie fourth century and this 
tquisocal character, wliieli had excited the jealousy of the prelates, was 
abolished before the end of the tcnUi both m Hie cast and the west 
t 1 lioni issiu (Discipline de IL,lise, tom ii I ii c 1—8 p C73— 
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republic, of choosing the magistrates whom they 
were hound to obey As soon as a bishop had closed 
his eyes, the metropolitan issued a commission to one 
of his suifragans to administer the vacant see, and 
prepare, within a limited time, the future election 
The right of voting was vested in the inferior clcigy, 
who w ere best qualified to judge of the merit of the 
candidates , in the senators or nobles of the city, 
all those who were distinguished by their rank or 
property , and finally in the whole body of the peo- 
ple, who, on the appointed day, flocked in multi- 
tudes flora the most remote parts of the diocese," 
and sometimes silenced, by their tumultuous accla- 
mations, the voice of reason and the laws of dis- 
cipline These acclamations might aroidentally 
fix on the head of the most deseiving competitor , 
of some ancient presbyter, some holy monk, or some 
lajman conspicuous for his zeal and piety But 
the episcopal cliair was solicited, especially in the 
great and opulent cities of the empire, as a tem- 
poral rather than as a spiritual dignity The in- 
terested views, the selfish and angry passions the 
arts of perfidy and dissimulation, the secret cor- 
ruption, the open and even bloody violence which 
had formerly disgraced the freedom of election in 
the commonwealths of Greece and Rome, too often 
influenced the choice of the successors of the apos- 
tles While one of the candidates boasted the 
honours of his family, a second allured his judges 
by the delicacies of a plentiful table, and a third, 
more guilty than his rivals, oflered to share the 
plunder of the church among the accomplices of 
bis sacrilegious hopes " The civil as well as eccle- 
siastical laws attempted to exclude the populace 
from this solemn and important transaction The 
canons of ancient discipline, by requiring several 
episcopal qualifications of age, station, &c restrain- 
ed 111 some measure the indiscriminate caprice of 
the electors The authority of the provincial 
bishops, who were assembled in the vacant church 
to consecrate the choice of the people, was inter- 
posed to moderate their passions, and to correct 
their mistakes The bishops could refuse to ordain 
an unworthy candidate, and the rage of contending 
factions sometimes accepted their impartial medi- 
ation The submission, or the resistance, of the 
elergj and people, on vanous occasions, afforded 
different precedents, which were inscnsiblj con- 
verted into positive laws, and provincial customs ' 


but It was every where admitted, as a fundamental 
maxim of religious policy, that no bishop could be 
imposed on an orthodox church, without the consent 
of Its members The emperors, as the guardians of 
the public peace, and as the first citizens of Rome 
and Constantinople, might effectually declare their 
wishes in the choice of a primate but those abso- 
lute monarchs respected the freedom of ecclesias- 
tical elections , and while they distributed and 
resumed the honours of the state and army, they 
allowed eighteen hundred perpetual magistrates 
to receive their important offices from the free suf- 
frages of the people * It was agreeable to the dic- 
tates of justice, that these magistrates should not 
desert an honourable station from which they could 
not be removed , but the wisdom of councils endea- 
voured, without much success, to enforce the resi- 
dence, and to prevent the translation, of bishops 
The discipline of the west was indeed less relaxed 
than that of the east , but the same passions which 
made those icgulations necessary, rendered them 
inelfcctual The reproaches which angry prelates 
have so vehemently urged against each other, serve 
onlj to expose their common guilt, and their mutual 
indiscretion 

II The bishops alone possessed the jj ordmaimn ot 
faculty of sptiituttl generation and theciagy 
this extraordinary privilege might compensate, in 
some degree, for the painful celibacy » which was 
imposed as a virtue, as a duty, and at length as a 
positive obligation The religions of antiquity, 
which established a separate order of priests, dedi- 
cated a holy race, a tribe or family, to the perpetual 
sen ice of the gods Such institutions w ere founded 
for possession, rather than conquest The children 
of the pnests enjojed, with proud and indoleut 
security, their sacred inheritance, and the fiery 
spirit of enthusiasm was abated by the cares, the 
pleasures, and the endearments of domestic life 
But the chnstian sanctuary was open to every am- 
bitious candidate, who aspired to its heavenly pro- 
mises, or temporal possessions The office of pnests, 
like that of soldiers or magistrates, was strenuously 
exercised by those men, whose temper and abilities 
bad prompted them to embrace the ecclesiastical 
profession, or who had been selected by a discern- 
ing bishop, as the best qualified to promote the 
glory and interest of the church The bishops < 
(till the abuse was restrained by the prudence of 


731 ) ca|iinusly tnntci] of the election of bi^hoin during the fire 
first centuries both 'i the east and in the west but he shims a very 

f iartial bi IS in fai our uf the episcopal -iristoeraey Bingham (I it c3) 
s modente , and Chardon (Hist des Sacremens, tom v p IdS— 138 } 
IS verj clear and concise 

u Incredibilis multitudo, non solum ex eo oppido, (Ibiirs) sed 
etiam ex t icims urbibiis ad eulTrabia ferciida convencrat &<. Siilpiciiia 
beicrus, m Vit Martin c 7 I he cniiiii.il of Landicea (canon xiu ) 
prohibits mobs and tumults and Justinian confines tlie right ofelectlon 
to the nobility Novell cxxiii 1 

* The epistles of Sidoniiis Apollin iris (iv 35 vii 5—0) exhibit some 
of the scandals of the Galilean church and Gaul w is less polished and 
less corrupt than the east 

T A nmpromise was sometimes introduced by law or by consent 
either the bishops or the people chose one of the three candidates who 


... ucV|f|C VIIUSC VUC 

yj®" "ained by the other party 
s All the examples quoted by Tnomassii 
1 .V ® »' 7iy appear to be < 

' Ci0tl nrntir>»saM..._ « . .. _ 


'fiomas^in (Discipline de I tom 
, „ , . . - to be extraordinary acts of power. 

Cl en or oppression The confirmation of the bishop of Alexandria is 


jo'otmnedhyPhilostorgins as a more regular proceeding (Hist Eccles 

a The celibacy of thecleigy during the first file or six centuries 
15 a nimect of discipline, and indeed of controversy, which has been 


t™tl' IS produced, and the other is concealed 

o Diodorus Siculus attests and approves the hereditary succession of 
the prii^hmd amon. the Egy ptians the Chaldeans, and the Indians 
11 I p 84 I II p 143—153 edit Wcssclin.) The ina„i are destribcd 
by Ammiaiius as a very numerous family “Per stccula multa ad 
prxseits uii i c idemqiie prosapi i multitudo creal i, Deoriim cultibiis 
TCdi ata (xxiii 6 ) Aiisonius celebrates the Slirps Dmidarum , (De 
? Bnrili.al n ) but we may infer from the remark of C«wr 

emulation * "* * ** ^®*tic liicrarcliy, some room was left for choice and 

e The subject of the vocation ordination, nlirdicnee Ac of the 
clergy , is laboriously discussed by Tlioniassin, (Discipline dc I'Eglise, 
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the laws) might constrain the reluctant, and protect 
the distressed , and the imposition of hands for 
ever bestowed some of the most valuable privileges 
of civil society The whole body of the catholic 
clerg 3 ', more numerous perhaps than the legions, 
was exempted by the emperors from all service, 
private or public, all municipal offices, and all per- 
sonal taxes and contributions, which pressed on 
their fellow-utizcns with intolerable weight, and 
the duties of their holy profession were accepted as 
a full discharge of their obligations to the repub- 
lic * Each bishop acquired an absolute and inde- 
feasible right to the perpetual obedience of the 
clerk whom he ordained the clergy of each epis- 
copal church, with its dependent parishes, formed 
a regular and permanent society , and the cathe- 
drals of Constantinople® and Carthage^ maintained 
their peculiar establishment of five bundled eccle- 
siastical ministers Their ranks e and numbers were 
insensibly multiplied by the superstition of the 
times, which introduced into the church the splen- 
did ceremonies of a Jewish or pagan temple , and 
a long train of pnests, deacons, sub-deacons, aco- 
lythcs, exorcists, readers, singers, and door-keepers, 
contributed, in their respective stations, to swell the 
pomp and harmony of religious worship The 
clerical name and privilege were extended to many 
pious fraternities, who devoutly supported the 
ecclesiastical throne ** Six hundred patalolant, or 
adventurers, visited the sick at Alexandria , eleven 
hundred coptata, or grave-diggers, buried the dead 
at Constantinople , and the swarms of monks, who 
arose from the Nile, overspread and darkened the 
face of the Christian world 
ni Pmprrt}, IH Tlic cdict of Milan Secured tlic 
A D JI3 revenue as well as the peace of the 
church ‘ The chnstians not only recovered the 
lands and houses of which they had been stripped 
by the persecuting laws of Diocletian, but they ac- 
quired a perfect title to all the possessions which 
thej had hitherto enjoyed by the connivance of the 
magistrate As soon as Christianity became the 
religion of the emperor and the cmpiic, the national 
clergy might claim a decent and honourable main- 
tenance and the payment of an annual tax might 
have delivered the people from the more oppressive 
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tnbutc, which superstition imposes on her votancs 
But as the wants and expenses of the church increased 
with her prosperity, the ecclesiastical order was still 
supported and ennehedby the voluntary oblations of 
the faithful Eight years after the edict ^ 
of Milan, Constantine granted to all 
his subjects the fiee and universal permission of be- 
queathing their fortunes to the holy catholic church 
and their devout liberality, which during their lives 
was checked by luxury or aval ice, flowed with a pro- 
fuse stream at the hour of their death The wealthy 
chnstians were encouraged by the example of their 
sovereign An absolute monarch, who is rich with- 
out patrimony, may be chantable without mciit , 
and Constantine too easily believed that he should 
purchase the favour of heaven, if he maintained 
the idle at the expense of the industnous , and 
distributed among the saints the wealth of the re- 
public The same messenger who carried over to 
Afnca tlie head of Maxcntius, might be intrusted 
with an epistle to Cmcihan, bishop of Carthage 
The emperor acquaints him, that the treasurers of 
the province are directed to pay into his hands the 
Slim of three thousand folles, or eighteen thousand 
pounds sterling, and to obey his further requisitions 
for the relief of the churches of Africa, Numidia, 
and Mauiitania ' The liberality of Constantine in- 
creased in a just proportion to his faith, and to his 
vices He assigned in each city a regular allow- 
ance of corn, to supply the fund of ecclesiastical 
charity , and the persons of both sexes who em- 
braced the monastic life, became the peculiar 
favourites of their sovereign The Christian tem- 
ples of Antioch, Alexandria, Jerusalem, Constan- 
tinople, 8ic displayed the ostentatious piety of a 
pnnee, ambitious in a declining age to equal the 
perfect labours of antiquity ^ The foini of these 
religious edifices w as simple and oblong , though 
they might sometimes swell into the shape of a 
dome, and sometimes branch into the figure of a 
cross The timbers were framed for the most part 
of cedars of Libanus, the roof was covered with 
tiles, perhaps of gilt brass, and the walls, the 
columns, the pavement, were incrusted with varie- 
gated marbles The most precious ornaments of 
gold and silver, of silk and gems, were profusely 
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tom il p I— 83)aiidBing1iani,(in the roiirtli bookorhisAnlmoilic^ 
more ccpecially the fourth, sixth, and seventh chapters ) When the 
brother of St Jerom wis ordained iii Cyprus, the deacons forcibly 

3 >cd his mouth, lest he should mate a solemn protestation, uhicii 
it iiiialidatc the holy rites. 

d The charter of iinmnnitics, which the clercy obtained from tlic 
ihristiaii emperors, is contained in the sixteenth book of tlic Thcodosnn 
code , and is illustrated with tolenhic candour by the learned Code 
fro%, whos). mind was balanced by the opposite prejudices of a civilian 
and a proUstmt 

e Justinian Novell cm Sixty ptc.sbytcr«, or priests, one hundred 
deacons forty dcsconesses, ninety sub deacons, one hundred and ten 
readers, twenty five chanters, and one hundred door.kccpcrs jn sll, 
nsc liiiiidrod and twenty fisc This moderate number was fixed by 
the emperor, to rclicic the distress of the church, which had been 
iinolsed in debt and nsiirx h\ the expense of a much liicher cslab 
lishment ” 

f [Jniversus clenis cccicsim Carthaginicnsis fere qvinaenti sol 
amplius inter qiios uuamplunmi ennt Icriores infantuli Victor 
V'ltciisis dcl’crsccut Vandal v 9 p 78 edit Ruinart This rem 
innt of a more prosperous state subsisted under the oppression of tin 

V sllllIAIw 


C Tile number of senen orders has lieen fixed in the I.atin church 
excliisiVL nf the episcopal character But the four inferior ranks, the 
minor orders, are now reduced to empty and u<clc.ss titles 


h See Cod Thcodos I xsi tit ii le,. 42,43 Gndefroy's Commen 
Larj, and the Cede lastiral History of Alexandria, show the danger of 
these pious institutions, whiili often disturbed the peace of that tur. 
bulcnt capital 

I The edict of Milan (dc M P c. 48) acknowledges, by reciting, 
that there existed a sjiccies of landed properly ad yus corporis cornm, 
id est, ecelcsiarum lion hnminura Miigiilorum pertinentia Sucti a 
solemn declaration of the supreme magistrate must have been received 
in all the tribunals as a maxim of eivil law 
k Hdlicat uniisquisquc licentiam satirtisimo catholico! [ecelesuc) 
venpratii1ii|ue concilio, dccedcns hniioriim quod optaait rclinciuerc 
Cod Theodos I xei tiL ii leg 4 This law aixs published at Tlonie, 
A D 321 at a time when Constantine might foresee the probability of 
a ruptore with the eimieror of the cast ' 

I LuHbiiis Hist Cedes I X 6 III Vit Constantin I n c 28 
lie repeatedly expatiates on the libcrjlity of tin. dinstian hero 
winch the bishop himsilf had an opportunity of knowing, and cien of 
lasting 

m Cusebiiis, Hi'f Ccc 
who studied and gratified 
an tlaboiati. description of 
c 4G } It no longer exist 
tine fl III c 3C ) a short 
He likewise mentions the 
(I IV c 59) 


Jes I X c 2, 3, 4 The bishop of Ciesarea, 
the taste of Ins master, pronounced in public 
the chiirdi of Jmisalcro (m Vit Cons I ly 
Is, but he has inserted in the life of Conslan- 
arcoiint of the architecture and ornaments 
churdi of the holy apostles at Coiutaiitiiiople, 
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dedicated to the service of the altar, and this 


specious magniflccnLe was supported on the solid 
and perpetual basis of landed propcrt) In the 
space of tM 0 ccntuncs, from the reign of Constantine 
to tliat of Justinian, the eighteen hundred churches 
of the empire were enriched by the frequent and 
unalienable gifts of the prince and people An 
annual income of siv hundred pounds sterling may 
be reasonably assigned to the bishops, uho were 
placed at an equal distance between nches and 
poverty," but the standard of their w'ealth inscnsibl3 
rose with the dignity and opulence of the cities 
which they gos erned An authentic hut imperfect" 
rent-roll speciflcs some houses, shops, gardens, and 
farms, which belonged to the three Sasibca of 
Rome, St Peter, St Paul, and St John Latcran, 
in the provinces of Italj, Africa, and the cast 
They produced, besides a reserved rent of oil, linen, 
paper, aromatics, Ac a clear annual revenue of 
twentj-two thousand pieces of gold, or twelve thou- 
sand pounds sterling In the age of Constantine 
and Justinian, the bishops no longer possessed, 
perhaps they no longer deserved, the unsuspecting 
confidence of their clergy and people The eccle- 
siastical revenues of each diocese were divided into 


four parts , for the respective uses, of the bishop 
himself, of his inferior elergj, of the poor, and of 
the public w orship , and the abuse of this sacred 
trust was strictly and repeatedly checked •* The 
patrimony of the church was subject to all the pub- 
lic impositions of the state The clergy of Rome, 
Alc\mdna, Thessalonica, &c might solicit and 
obtain some partial exemptions , but the premature 
attempt of the great council of Rimini, which 
aspired to nnivcisal freedom, was successfully re- 
sisted by the son of Constantine ' 


rv Civil jtiri*. Latin clergy, who erected 

diction their tribunal on the ruins of the civil 
and common law, have modestly accepted, as the 
gift of Constantine,* the independent jurisdiction, 
which was the fruit of time, of accident, and of 
their own industry But the liberality of the chiis- 
tnn empciors had actusllj endowed them with 
some legal prerogatives, which secured and digni- 
fied the sacerdotal character • 1 Under a despotic 


a See JuMiiiiin Novell cvxin 3 The retemie of tlie pitriarchi 
1*1(1 the most weiUhj lit«hops, is not expixised the hi»,he«t 
\*iUntion of *1 bishopric is stated it (ftiid/ the loocsit at fico 
pounds of trold the medium mtx,lit be taken at sixteen but thca 
valnatinns ire much below the reil nine 
o See niromiis (Aiinil Eccles A D 324 Vo 58 <15 70 71) Even 
record which comes from the Vitican is justly siisnoctid , yet the«i 
r**nt Tolk (ii\e nn ancient md authentic colour ind it Is it husteii 
dent lint if forced they were forced in i period when /orma not 
hintj^om^ Ml rc the object^ of pipil inricc 
P S I* T honiKsin, Di^cinhne de I C^li«e, tom in 1 n c 13 14 15 
p GSO— 708 The lijpil dnmon of the eccIcMisticil rcieniie does no 
ippear to Iii\e been c^fibli^fied in the lime of Ambrose ind Chryim^ 
torn Simphriui md Gelasius who were bisliop^of Home in the littci 
pirt of the fifth century mention it in their piitoral letters as a ^eiie 
^1 which wnsilrcady confirmed hy t!ie custom ofTtnU 
j Ambrose, the most strenuous tsscr or of ecclesiastical prisilc cs 
JUnniits witlmut a miirnuir to the payment of the hnd tax Si tri 
miinm petit impentnr, non iie{nutus ap,ri eccUsiro solvunttributum 
joivimiis qn-c sunt Ca*saris Cssari ct quie sunt Dei Deo tribiifun 
W'^ris non nc^atur Baronins labours to interpret this tnlmb 
imt*!i.**^* mtherllnn of duty (Aninl Lcclcs A D 3S7 

iiitenlioiis of Ambrose, are more candidh ex 
r A? Tliomwin llisciiilinc de 1 n„li«, tom in I i c 31 p V j? 
tniiji.. "<P<T ccclc^ianim ct clericnrnm priiilc.ir 

pro„re«i vW ut piji qu-e 'idc 
^ tecIcAiim pertincre, a publica functionc ccssarent iiiquietu 


government, the bishops alone enjoyed and asserted 
the inestimable privilege of beingtried only bj their 
peejs, and even in a capital accusation, a sj nod 
of their brethren were the sole judges of their guilt 
or innocence Such a tribunal, unless it was in- 
flamed by personal resentment or religious discord, 
might be favourable, or even partial, to the sacci- 
dotal Older but Constantine was satisfied," that 
secret impunity would he less pernicious than 
public scandal and the Nicenc council was edified 
by his public declaration, that if he surprised a 
bishop in the act of adultery, he should cast his 
imperial m,int1c over the episcopal sinner 2 Tlic 
domestic jurisdiction of the bishops was at once a 
privilege and a restraint of the ecclesiastical order, 
whose civil causes were dcccntlv withdraw n from 
the cognizance of a secular judge Their venial 
oflcnccs were not exposed to tlic shame of a public 
trial or punishment, and the gentle correction, 
which the tenderness of jouth may endure from 
its parents or instructors, was inflicted hj the tem- 
perate scv'cntj of the bishops But if the clergy 
were guiltj of anj crime which could not he suffi- 
ciently expiated hy their degradation from an 
honourable and beneficial profession, the Roman 
magistrate drew the sword of justice, without any 
regard to ecclesiastical immunities 3 The arbi- 
tration of the bishops was ratified by a positive 
law , and the judges were instructed to execute, 
without appeal or delay, the episcopal decrees, 
whose validity had hiltiorto depended on the con- 
sent of the paitics Tlie conversion of the magis- 
trates themselves, and of the whole empire, might 
graduallj remove the fears and scruples of the 
clu istians But they still resorted to the tribunal 
of the bishops, whose abilities and intcgiity they 
esteemed, and the venerable Austin enjojed the 
satisfaction of complaining that his spiritual func- 
tions were perpetually interrupted hy the invidious 
labour of deciding the claim or the possession of 
silver and gold, of lands and cattle 4 The 
ancient privilege of sanctuary was transferred to 
the Christian temples, and extended, by the liberal 
piety of the younger Theodosius, to the piecincts of 
consecrated ground * The fugitiv e, and ev en gmltj , 


rtiiir cleAincnte qiiod nortra \idetiir diidum sanrtio renulsiwe Cod 
Tiieml 1 XVI tit ii leff 16 Had tlie aiiiod of Himifii cirrii^d tbiv 
point Mich pmtical roeril haie atoned for some snecuhtne 

liercMes * 

. Trom Eiiseliiu^ (|„ Vit Comtant 1 iv c 27 ) md Snj-nitim (I i c 
9 ) wc are a«iired tint the e|)isropat jorndictioii iias e\teiided and con 
firmed b^ Cniistaiitine but the forgery of a hmoai rdiet, iihidt iiaa 
.'".‘L’' ll'”'''""'*" code, (see at the end, tom »i 
n 303 ) 15 deiiioii«tntcd bj GoiUrroj m the most mtisFictorv tnmner 
it 15 stnn„e I wt M de Moiitcsqiiieu, who wis > hoMP as well as t 
philosopher should allege this edict of Constantine, (Lsprit dcs Loiv, 
c 1C) svithout wtimilinff any stispicinti 
t Tim subject of ecclesmtinl junsdictinii Ins been miolied in a 
mist of passion of prejudice, and of interest Two of the fairest hooks 
m ill I m '"■® ‘I'® I'l't'tutes of Canon Law hy 

the Al^ lie FIcury, and the Cisil Historj of Naples by Giamionc 
I liiir moderation was the clfect of situation as well asof temper FIcury 
mllit ®®®'es'"»'''/’' >o respected the authoriU of the parlia 

rf.!I!lfiJ a'’,i"i?® "I'/'" Ihliiiilawjer, whodreided the power of the 
niiifiiS *>k^ne tliat n the gnipral prnpo&itioiis 

f mnll ..m'i V™..*''® of mam/ particular and imperfect facts, 
nmsK * ,'® 'vnder to those ninderii authors who have ex 

SispnqwUowd siat * disagreeable ana 

Rufiniis Thcodoret &r the scnti 
Constantine Mem Eccics tom in p 74» 750 
X See Cod Thcod I ix tit xh leg 4 In (he svorks of Fra Paolo 
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suppliants were permitted to implore either the 
jnkee, or the merey, of tlie Deity and his ministers 
The rash violence of despotism was suspended by 
the mild interposition of the church , and the lives 
or fortunes of the most eminent subjects might be 
protected by the mediation of the bishop 

V The bishop was the peipetual 
^ ”” censor of the morals of his people 

The discipline of penance was digested into a sys- 
tem of canonical jurisprudence/ which accuiately 
defined the duty of pnvate or public confession, the 
rules of evidence, the degrees of guilt, and the 
measure of punishment It was impossible to e\e- 
cute this spiritual censure, if the Christian pontilT, 
who punished the obscure sms of the multitude, 
respected the conspicuous vices and destructive 
crimes of the magistrate but it was impossible to 
arraign the conduct of the magistrate, without con- 
trolling the administration of civil government 
Some considerations of religion, or loyalty, or fear, 
protected the sacred persons of the emperors from 
the 'zcal or resentment of the bishops , but they 
boldly censored and excommunicated the subor- 
dinate tyrants, who were not invested with the 
majesty of the purple St Athanasius excommu- 
nicated one of the ministers of Egypt , and the in- 
terdict which he pronounced, of fire and water, was 
solemnly transmitted to the churches of Cappado- 
cia * Under the reign of the younger Theodosius, 
the polite and eloquent Synesius, one of the de- 
scendants of Hercules," filled the episcopal seat of 
Ptolemais, near the ruins of ancient Gyrene,’’ and 
the philosophic bishop supported with dignity the 
character which he had assumed with reluctance ' 
He vanquished the monster of Libya, the president 
Andronicus, who abuseu the authonty of a venal 
office, invented new modes of rapine and torture, 
and aggravated the guilt of oppression by that of 
sacnlegc * After a fruitless attempt to reclaim the 
haughty magistrate by mild and religious admoni- 
tion, Synesius proceeds to inflict tlie last sentence 
of ecclesiastical justice," which devotes Androni- 
ens, with his associates and their families, to the 


abhorrence of earth and heaven The impcnifent 
sinners, more cruel than Phalaris or Sennacherib, 
more destructive than war, pestilence, or a cloud 
of locusts, are deprived of the name and privileges 
of chnstians, of the participation of the sacraments, 
and of the hope of paradise The bishop exhorts 
the clergy, the magistrates, and the people, to re- 
nounce all society with the enemies of Christ , to 
exclude them from their'houses and tables , and to 
refuse them the common offices of life, and the 
decent ntes of bunal The church of Ptolemais, 
obscure and contemptible as she may appear, ad- 
dresses this declaration to all her sister churches of 
the world , and the profane who reject her decrees, 
will be involved in the guilt and punishment of 
Andronicus and his impious followers These spi- 
ritual terrors were enfoiced by a dexterous appli- 
cation to the Byzantine court , the trembling pre- 
sident implored the mercy of the church , and the 
descendant of Hercules enjoyed the satisfaction of 
raising a prostrate tyrant from the ground ^ Such 
principles and such examples insensibly prepared 
the tnumph of the Roman pontiffs, who have 
trampled on the necks of kings 

VI Every popular government has vi rreedom of 
experienced the effects of rude or arti- public preaching 
ficial eloquence The coldest nature is animated, 
the firmest reason is moved, by the rapid communi- 
cation of the prevailing impulse , and each hearer 
IS affected by liis own passions, and by those of the 
surrounding multitude The rum of civil liberty 
had silenced the demagogues of Athens, and the 
tribunes of Rome , the custom of preaching, which 
seems to constitute a considerable part of Christian 
devotion, had not been introduced into the temples 
of antiquity , and the ears of monarchs were never 
invaded by the harsh sound of popular eloquence, 
till the pulpits of the empire were filled with sacred 
orators, who possessed some advantages unknown 
to their profane predecessors The arguments and 
rhetoric of the tribune were instantly opposed, with 
equal arms, by skilful and resolute antagonists , 
and the cause of truth and reason might deiivc an 


(tom IV p 192, tec ) there is an cvcdlent discoiir<c on the origin, 
claims abuses, and limits of sanctuanes He justly observes, that 
ancient Greece mi„ht perhaps contain filUen or twenty azyla or sane 
tuarics, a nunfber which at present miy be found iii Italy within Uie 
walls of a single city 

y The penitential jurisprudence ins continually improied by the 
canons of the councils But as many cases were still Irft to the discre- 
tion of the bishops, theyocrasionally published, anerthe example ofthe 
Roman prwtor, the rules of discipline which they proposed to observe 
Among the canonical epistles of the fourth century, tiiose of Basil the 
Great verc the most celebrated Thej are inserted in the Pandects of 
Bcicridge, (tom II p 47— ISl ) and are translated by Chardon Hist 
dca Sacremcna, tom w p 219—^77 
X Rasil, Cpistol xliii in Baronius, (Annal Eccics A I) 370 No 91 } 
who declares that he purposely relates it, to convince governors that 
the} were not exempt from a sentence of excommunication In his 
opinion, even a royal head is not safe from the tinindcra of the Vatican , 
and the cardinal shows himself much more consistent than the lawyers 
and theologians of the Galhian church 
a The long scries of Ins ancestors, as hi„li as Eurystlienes, the first 
Uuric king of Sparta, and the fifth in lineal descent from Hcrciilas 
uvs Inscribed in the public registers of Cyrene, a Laccdninionian 
colonj (byiics. Epist li ii p 197 edit Petav ) Such a pure and 
illustrious pedigree of seveoUen hundred jears, without adding the 
rojal ancestors of Hercules, cannot be equalled in the historv of man 
kind 

b Sjncsius (dc Regno, p 2) pathetically deplores the fallen and 
ruincdstateoi Cyrene, wokir bWorir raXmov on^a xat irefivai, koi 
ey »3q jiiipia tuv roAni iro^uf, 1 1 v wernr, *ai xaTo^qr, koi ueyarpemot 
Ptolemais, a new city, 82 miles to the westnard of Gyrene nsiimed the 
Metropolitan honours of the Pentapohs, or Upper Libya, winch were 

X 


afterwards transferred to Soziisa See Wessling Itinerar p 67 GS 
732. Ccllarius feograph tom ii part ii 72 — 74 Carolus a Sto Paulo 
Geograph Sicra, p 273 DAniille Geo„ra)ihic Anciennc tom in 
p 43 44 Memoires dc I Acad dcs Inscriptions tom xxxvn p 
363—391 , , ^ , 

c Synesius had previously represented his own disqiialincations 
(Epist cap 246—250) He loied profane studies and profane sports 
lie was incapable of supporting a life of celibacy he dislichevcd the 
resurrection , and he refused to preach fables to the people, unless he 
might be permitted to philosophize at home Thcophiliis, primate of 
Egypt, who knew Ins merit, accepted tins extraordinary compromise 
Sec the life of Synesius in Tiflemont Mem Eccics tom xii p 
499—554 , 

<1 See the invectiic of Synesius, Epist Ivn p I 9 I— 2DI The pro 

motion of Abdronicus was illegal , since he was a native of Berenict , in 
tlie fame province The instruments of torture are iiirioualj specified, 
the wie-npioi', or press, the SaKTv\nOpa, the noSospafio, the pivoXa/Jir, 
the wravpa, and the xeiXovpo 0 «ov, that variously pressed or distended 
the fingers, the feet, the nose, the ears, and the lips ofthe vietims 
o The sentence of excommunication is expressed in a rhetorical style 
(Synesius, Epist Ivin p 201—203) Tlie method of involvin, whole 
families though somewhat unjust, was improved into national inter 

f Sec Synesius, Epist xlvii p 186, 187 Epist Ixxii p 218,219 
Epist Ixxxix p 230, 231 . , IT. . . , 

g Sec Thomassin, (Discipline de 1 Eghsc tom ii I in c 8.7 p 
1761— 1770) and Bingham (Antiquities sol i 1 xiv c 4 p OSS— 717 ) 
Prcichiiii^ considered *is tlic most important oflicc tiie bi«liop 
but this function was sometimes intrusted to such preslivfprs as Chry 
soslom and Augustin 
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iiccidental support from the conflict of hostile pa*!- 
sions The bishop, or some distinguished presbj tei, 
to whom he cautiously delegated the powers of 
preaching, harangued, without the danger of inter- 
ruption or reply, a submissiie multitude, whose 
minds had been prepared and subdued by the 
awful ceremonies of religion Such was the strict 
subordiuation of the catholic church, that the same 
concerted sounds might isrfiie at once from an hun- 
dred pulpits of Italy or Egjpt, if tliej were tuned^ 
by the master-hand of the Roman or Ale\andiian 
primate The design of this institution was laudable, 
but the fruits were not always salutary The preach- 
ers recommended the practice of the social duties , 
but they exalted the perfection of monastic virtue, 
which IS painful to the indiiidual, and useless to 
mankind Their chantable exhortations betrayed 
a secret wish, tliat the clergy might be permitted to 
manage the wealth of the faithful, for the benefit of 
the poor The most sublime representations of the 
attributes and laws of the Deity were sullied by an 
idle mixture of metaphysical subtiltics, puenlc 
rites, and fictitious miracles and they expatiated, 
with the most fervent zeal, on the religious merit of 
hating the adversaries, and obeying the ministers, 
of the church When the public peace was dis- 
tracted by heresy and schism, the sacred orators 
sounded the trumpet of discord, and, perhaps, of 
sedition The understandings of their congrega- 
tions were perplexed by mysterj, their passions j 
were inflamed by invectives and they rushed from 
the Christian temples of Antioch or Alexandria, 
prepared either to sufler or to inflict martyrdom 
The corruption of taste and language is strongly 
marked in the vehement declamations of the Latin 
bishops; but the compositions of Gregor) and 
dhrysostom have been compared with the most 
splendid models of Attic, or at least of Asiatir, elo- 
quence ' 

VII Privilege or The representatives of the clins- 

|e?wiative aasem tian republic were regularly assembled 
in the spring and autumn of each year , 
and these synods diffused the spirit of ecclesiastical 
discipline and legislation through the hundred and 
twenty provinces of the Roman world ^ The arch- 
bishop or metropolitan was empowered, b) the laws, 
to summon the suffragan bishops of his province, 
to revise their conduct, to vindicate their rights, to 
declare their faith, and to examine the merit of the 
candidates who were elected by the clergy and 
people to supply the vacancies of the episcopal 
college The pnmates of Rome, Alexandna, An- 
tioch, Carthage, and afterwards Constantinople, 


who exercised a more ample jurisdiction, convened 
the numerous assembly of their dependent bishops 
But tlie convocation of great and extraordinary 
synods was the prerogative of the emperor alone 
Whenever the emergencies of the church reqniied 
this decisive measure, he despatched a peremptory 
summons to the bishops, or the deputies of each 
province, with an order for the use of post-horses, 
and a competent allowance for the expenses of their 
journey At an early period, when ^ 
Constantine was the protector, rather 
tlian the proselyte, of Christianity, he referred the 
African controversy to the council of Arles , in 
which the bishops of York, of Treves, of Milan, 
and of Carthage, met as fnends and brethren, to 
debate in their native tongue on the common interest 
ofthe Latin or western church ' Eleven ^ ^ 

years afterwards, a moic numerous and 
celebrated assembly was convened at Nice in Bithy- 
nia, to extinguish, by their final sentenee, the subtle 
disputes which bad arisen in Egypt on the subject 
of the Trinity Three hundred and eighteen bishops 
obeyed the summons of their indulgent master, the 
ecclesiastics of cvciy rank, and sect, and denomi- 
nation, have been computed at two thousand and 
forty-eight persons ,™ the Greeks appeared in per- 
son , and the consent of the Latins vv as expressed 
by the legates of the Roman pontiff The session, 
which lasted about two months, was frequently 
honoured by the presence of the emperoi Leaving 
Ins guards at the door, he seated himself (with the 
permission of the council) on a low stool in the 
midstof the hall Constantine listened with patience, 
and spoke with modesty and while he influenced 
the debates, he humbly professed that he was the 
minister, not the judge, of the successors of the 
apostles, who had been established as pnests and as 
gods upon earth ” Such profound reverence of an 
absolute monarch towards a feeble and unarmed 
assembly of his own subjects, can only be compared 
to tbe respect with which the senate had been 
treated by tbe Roman princes who adopted the 
policy of Augustus Within the space of fifty y ears, 
a philosophic spectator of the vicissitudes of human 
affairs might have contemplated Tacitus in the 
senate of Rome, and Constantine in the council of 
Nice The fathers of the capitol and those of the 
church had alike degenerated from the virtues of 
their founders , but as the bishops were more deeply 
rooted in the public opinion, they sustained their 
dignity with more decent pride, and sometimes 
opposed, with a manly spint, the wishes of their 
sovereign The progress of time and superstition 


h Queen Elizabeth used this expression, and practised this art 
whenever she wished to prepo«Kessthe minds of her people in favour of 
any extraordinary measure of mvernment The hostile effects of 
thismusicwercappreliendedbyiicrsuccessoriand severely felt by his 
son ** When pulpit, drum ecclesiastic, * &c Sec Heylin s Life of 
Archbi«hop Laud, p 

t Those modest orators achnowledged that as they were dntitute 
of the gift of miracles, they endeavoured to acquire the arts of elo. 
qiicnce ^ 

. ^ Th« council of Nice, in the fourth 6fth sixth andBe\enthcinons 
iiuraadc some fundamental reg^itations concernin;? ^nods mUropoli 
IiU? 1 Thi* Nicene canons have been \arioiisly tortured 

auustxi interpolated, or forged, according to the interest of the cierj,y 


The 5u&tfr&tcariaR churches, assigned (bj Eufinus) to the bishop of 
itome, have been made the subicet of vehement controversy (See 
Sirmnud, Opera, tom iv p ) 

*i**^*J three or forty se\en episcopal subscriptions 
but Ado, a writer indeed of smill account, reckons six hundred bishops 
in the council of Arles Tillcmont, Mem Tccles tom vi p 422 
in ^ riilemont, tom vi p 916 nnd Beiiisobre Hist du Maitiche 
i«roe,tnm i p 62D Theniroeof6u/f0p, which isgiven by Eutychiiis 
to thB 2048ccclesiartic%(Aoiial tom i p 440 \ers Pocock,) roust be 
extended far beyond the limits of an orthodox orcien episcopal ordi 

nitmn * ■ 


n See Enseb in Vit Constantin 1 in c 6^21 Tillemont, Mem 
Lcclesiistiques, tom \i p 6G9— 759 
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erased the memory of the weakness, the passion, 
the ignoranee, whieh disgrared these ecelcsiastical 
synods , and the catholie world has unanimously 
sabmitted° to the infallible deerees of the general 
eouncils r 


CHAP XXI 

Persecution of heresy — The schism of the Donatists 
— The Arxan controveisy — Athanasius — Dis- 
tracted state of the church and empire under Con- 
stantine and hts sons — Toleration of paganism 

The grateful applause of the elergy has eonsecrated 
the memory of a prince who indulged tlicir passions 
and promoted their interest Constantine gave them 
security, wealth, honours, and revenge and the 
support of the orthodox faith was considered as the 
most sacred and important doty of the civil magis- 
trate The edict of Milan, the great charter of 
toleration, had confirmed to each individual of the 
Roman world the privilege of choosing and profess- 
ing his own religion But tins inestimable privi- 
lege was soon violated with the knowledge of 
troth, the emperor imbibed the maxims of persecu- 
tion , and the sects which dissented from the catho- 
lic church, were afllicted and oppressed by the 
tiriumph of Christianity Constantine easily believed 
that the heretics, who presumed to dispute his 
opinions, or to oppose hts commands, were guilty of 
the most absurd and criminal obstinacy , and that 
a seasonable application of moderate seventies 
might saic those unhappy men from tlie danger of 
an everlasting condemnation Not a moment was 
lost in excluding the ministers and teachers of the 
separated congregations from any share of the re- 
wards and immunities which the emperor had so 
liberally bestovied on the orthodox clergy But as 
the sectancs might still exist under the cloud of 
royal disgrace, the conquest of the cast was imme- 
diately followed by an edict which announced their 
total destruction ■ After a preamble filled with 
passion and reproach, Constantine absolutely pro- 
hibits the assemblies of the heretics, and confiscates 
their public property to the use either of the revenue 
or of the catholic church The sects against whom 
the impenal seventy was directed, appear to have 
been the adherents of Paul of Samosata , the Mon- 


tanists of Phrygia, vv ho maintained an cnthubiastir 
succession of prophecy , the Novations, who sternly 
rejected the temporal ciTicacy of repentance, the 
Marcionites and Valentinians, under whose leading 
banners the vanous Gnostics of Asia and Egypt 
had insensibly rallied , and perhaps the Manicha:- 
ans, who had recently imported from Persia a more 
artful composition of onental and chnstian theo- 
logy ’’ The design of extirpating the name, or at 
least of restraining the progress, of these odious 
heretics, was prosecuted with vigour and elTcct 
Some of the penal regulations were copied from the 
edicts of Diocletian , and this method of conversion 
was applauded by the same bishops who had felt the 
hand of oppression, and had pleaded for the rights 
of humanity Two immaterial circumstances may 
serve, bon ever, to prove that the mind of Constan- 
tine was not entirely corrupted by the spirit of zeal 
and bigotry Before he condemned the Manichmans 
and their kindred sects, he resolved to make an 
accurate inquiry into the nature of their religious 
principles As if he distrusted the impartiality of 
his ecclesiastical counsellors, this delicate commis- 
sion was intrusted to a civil magistrate, whose 
learning and moderation he justly esteemed , and 
of whose venal character he was probably ignorant “ 
The emperor was soon convinced, that he had too 
hastily proscribed the orthodox faith and the exem- 
plary morals of the Novatians, who had dissented 
horn the church in some articles of discipline which 
were not perhaps essential to salvation By a par- 
ticular edict, he exempted them from the general 
penalties of the law ^ allowed them to build a 
church at Constantinople, respected the miracles of 
their saints, inv itcd their bishop Accsius to the coun- 
cil of Nice , and gently ridiculed the narrow tenets 
of his sect by a familiar jest, which, from the 
mouth of a sovereign, must have been received with 
applause and gratitude « 

The complaints and mutual accusa- 
tions which assailed the throne of "'venyr*™ 
Constantine, as soon as the death of ^ ^ 
Maxentius had submitted Africa to his victorious 
arms, were ill adapted to edify an imperfect prose- 
lyte He learned, with surprise, that the provinces 
of that great country, from the confines of Cyrene 
to the columns of Hercules, were distracted with 
religious discord ' The source of the div ision was 


o Sancimiis i^plur Tieem Ic^'iim obtinerc, qua: a qnatuor Sanctu 
Coticiliis exposiUe «int aut emm qmtnoT 

synodorum dogmata iicut sanctas Scrlpliiras et Tceulas siciit ob 
uenamui Justinian Ko\eIl cxxxi Beveridge (ad Pandect proleg 
p 2 ) rcmarlUy tliat tlie emperors never made new laws in ecclesiastical 
mitters and (jiannone ouscr%cS| in a %ery dilTcrent ^pirita that tlie\ 
ga^eale^l nnction to the canons of councils Istona Civile dt N'lpoli. 
tom I p 13o ^ ' 

P See the i^ticle COXCILP in the Bncyclopcdu, tom iii p G<j3— 
CTO edition de LuequM The author, M le d.Mileur Botichiud.hai 
diietissed, -iccordiUR: to the iirinciplc^ of the Gallicaii oliurch the prni. 
cipat questions which relate to the form and constitution of eeiiir-il 
national, and nrovincnl counuls. The cdilora (sihj Trcfaip. n xti ^ 
haie reason to be proud of thu article Those who consult their im' 
meii«c compilation, seldom depart so well mtisfird 
a Eusebius hi Vit Constantin I in c 63—03 
t> Aljcr ^me examination of the various opinions of Tillemnnt, 
Ikansobre, Lardner, &c I am com meed that Manes did not nropa 
gate his sect, « ven in Pereia, before the sear 270 It is strange 'that i 
philomphieand foreign heresj should haicnenarsted so mmdlv inU 
the African provinces jet 1 cannot easily rejeet thecdict of Diocicliai 
X 2 


against the Manicliisans winch may be found in Bsroiiius (Annal 
Eccl A D 287 ) 

e Coiishntiiius emm, cum limalius superstitionnm quxrcrctscctas 
Manichieoruin et similium, be Ammian xv IS Stratcgius, who 
from this commission obtained the surname of JUusotiianut was n 
Christian of the Arnn sect He acted ss one of the counts at the conn 
cil nfSardica Lihamus praises his mildness and prudence Vales ad 
locum Ammian 

d Cod Thiod 1 XVI tit v leg 2 As the geneni law is not in. 
sorted in the Thendosian Code, it is proliable tint, in the j car 438, the 
sects which it had condemned were already extinct. 

e Sozomen ] i c 22. ^cratas, I i c. 10 Tlieso historians liave 
been suspected, but I think without reason of an atlschmciit to the 
Aovstian doctrine Tlie emperor said to the bishop “ Acesiiis, tale a 
ladder, and get up to heaven by yourself Most of the chnstian sects 
liatc by turns borroned the ladder of Acesiiis 
f The best materials for tins part of ecclesiastical history may be 
found III tbc edition of Optitiis Milcvitanns pnblisbed (Pans, 1700) 
by M Dupin, who lias enriched it with critical notes, geogiapliiral 
discussions, oriLina) rerords and an aeriirate abridgment of the whole 
controversy M de Tillemnnt has bestowed on the Donatists tlie 
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derived from a double election in the cburcb of 
Carthage , the second, in rank and opulence, of the 
ecclesiastical thrones of the west Crecilian and 
Majonnns were the two nial primates of Africa , 
and the death of the latter soon made room for 
Donatus, who, h} his siipenor abilities and apparent 
virtues, was the firmest support of Ins party The 
advantage which Cmcilian might claim from the 
prionty of his ordination, w as destroyed by the il- 
legal, or at least indecent, haste with which it had 
been performed, without expecting the armal of 
the bishops of Numidia The authority of these I 
bishops, who, to the number of sesenty, condemned 
Cmcihan, and consecrated Majonnos, is again 
weakened by the infamy of some of their personal 
clfaracters , and by the female intngucs, sacnicgious 
bargains, and tumultuous proceedings, which are 
imputed to this Nnmidian council ^ The bishops 
of the contending factions maintained, with equal 
ardour and obstinacy, that their adversaries were 
degraded, or at least dishonoured, by the odious 
enme of delivering the Holy Scriptures to the 
officers of Diocletian From their mutual reproach- 

es, as well as from the stoiy of this dark transaction, 
it may justly he inferred, that the late persecution 
had imhittered the zeal, without reforming the 
manners, of the African chnstians That divided 
church was incapable of affording an impartial 
judicature, the control ersy was solemnly tried in 
five successne tribunals, which were appointed by 
the emperor , and the whole proceeding, from the 
first appeal to the final sentence, lasted above three 
years A severe inquisition, which was taken by 
the prmtorian vicar, and the proconsul of Africa, 
the report of two episcopal visitors who had been 
sent to Carthage, the decrees of the councils of 
Rome and of Arles, and the supreme judgment of 
Constantine himself in his sacred consistory, were 
all favourable to the cause of Cmcilian , and he 
was unanimously acknowledged, by the civil and 
ecclesiastical powers, as the true and lawful pnmate 
•of Africa The honours and estates of the church 
were attnbnted to 7iis suffragan bishops, and it was 
not without difficulty, that Constantine was satisfied 
with inflicting the punishment of exile on the pnn- 
cipal leaders of the Donatist faction As their cause 
was examined with attention, perhaps it was de- 
termined with justice Perhaps their complaint 
was not without foundation, that the credulity of 
the emperor had been abused by the insidious arts 
of his favounte Osius The influence of falsehood 
and corruption might procure the condemnation of 
the innocent, or aggravate the sentence of the guilty 
Such an act, however, of injustice, if it concluded 


an importunate dispute, might he numbered among 
the transient evils of a despotic administration, 
which are neither felt nor remembered by posterity 
But this incident, so inconsiderable „ , 

^ , Scni^m of the 

that It scarcely deserves a place in Domti^t* 
history, was productiv e of a memorable ^ ^ 
schism, which afflicted the provinces of Africa ahov e 
three hundred years, and was extinguished only 
with Christianity itself The inflexible veal of 
freedom and fanaticism animated the Donatists to 
refuse obedience to the usurpers, whose election 
they disputed and whose spiritual powers they 
denied Excluded from the cml and religious 
communion of mankind, they boldly excommuni- 
cated the rest of mankind, who had embraced the 
impious party of Gmcilian, and of the Traditors, from 
whom he derived his pretended ordination They 
asserted with confidence, and almost with exulta- 
tion, that the apostolical succession was interrupted , 
that all the bishops of Europe and Asia were in- 
fected by the contagion of guilt and schism , and 
that the prerogatives of the catholic church were 
confined to the chosen portion of the African be- 
lievers, who alone had preserved inviolate the in- 
tegnty of their faith and discipline This ngid 
theory was supported by the most unchantahle 
conduct Whenever they acquired a proselyte, 
even fiom the distant provinces of the cast, they 
carefully repeated the sacred rites of baptism'* and 
ordination, as they rejected the validity of those 
which he had already received from the hands of 
heretics or schismatics Bishops, virgins, and ev en 
spotless infants, were subjected to the disgrace of 
a public penance, before they could he admitted to 
the communion of the Donatists If they obtained 
possession of a church w Inch had been used by their 
catholic adversaries, they purified the unhallowed 
building with the same jealous care which a temple 
of idols might have required They washed the 
pavement, scraped the walls, burnt the altar, which 
was commonly of wood, melted the consecrated 
plate, and cast the holy eucharist to the dogs, with 
every circumstance of ignominy which could pro- 
voke and perpetuate the animosity of religious 
factions' Notwithstanding this irreconcilable 
aversion, the two parties, vv ho were mixed and se- 
parated in all the cities of Africa, had the same 
language and manners, the same zeal and learning, 
the same faith and worship Prosenhed by the 
civil and ecclesiastical powers of the empire, the 
Donatists still maintained in some provinces, par- 
ticularly in Numidia, their superior numbers and 
four hundred bishops acknowledged the jurisdiction 
of their primate But tlie invincible spirit of the 


CTratest part of a volume flora vi part i ) and I am indebted to him 
for an ample collection of all the passagea of his favourite St Auirustin 
which relate to those heretics. ® ' 

F Schisma iptur illo tempore confu'X mulieris iracundia pepcrit 
mibltns nutrivit avaritia roboravit Optatim, I i c 19 Ihe Ian’ 
Si, JP ”“n'unus IS that of a furious madman Dicitur te necaate 
niios sntoris tine duos Purpurius respondit Puta« me terreri a te 
1 ' . S«> contra me faciunt Aita Concil Cir 

was milted to an as. 

*>««>'■'». O' rather to lin 
niplicea, i*t him come hither to recene our imposition of 


hands and we mil break his head bj way of penance’ Optat 1 i 

h The councils of Arles, of Nice, and of Trent confirmed the wi«e 
and modente practice of the church of Rome The Donatia^ how- 
ever, nan the advantage of maintaining the sentiment of Cyprian and 
m .. pcitnitnc cimrcli Vicentius Lirineiisis 

iS “jllemonf, Mem Ecclea, tom vi p 133 ) has enplained 

why the Donatists are eternally burning with the del il, while Cy 

prian reigns in heaven with desiis Christ 
» occ the sixth booh of Optatus Milevitanna, p gi— 100 
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sect sometimes preyed on its own vitals , and the 
bosom of their sehismatieal ehurch was torn by 
intcstin6 divisions A fourth part of the Donatist 
bishops followed the independent standard of the 
Maximianists The narrow and solitary path which 
thtir first leaders had marked out, continued to 
deviate from the great society of mankind Even 
the imperceptible sect of the Rogations could aflirm, 
without a blush, that when Christ should descend 
to judge the earth, he would find his true religion 
preserved only in a few nameless villages of the 
Cmsarean Mauritania 

TheTriniiarian Tile schism of the Donatists was 
luniroimy confined to Africa the more diflTusivc 
mischief of the Trinitarian controversy successively 
penetrated into every part of the Christian world 
The former n as an accidental quarrel, occasioned 
by the abuse of freedom , the latter was a high and 
mysterious argument, derived from the abuse of 
philosophy From the age of Constantine to that of 
Clovis and Theodoric, the temporal interests both 
of the Romans and barbarians were deeply involved 
in the theological disputes of Ananism The his- 
torian may therefore be permitted respectfully to 
withdraw the veil of the sanctuary , and to deduce 
the progress of reason and faith, of error and 
passion, from the school of Plato to the decline and 
fall of the empire 

Tiief^^temof The genius of Plato, informed by 
BeforeCUrist his own meditation, or by the tradi- 
36® tional knowledge of the priests of 
Egypt,' had ventured to explore the mystenous 
nature of the Deity When he had elevated his 
mind to the sublime contemplation of the first sclf- 
cxistcnt, necessary cause of the universe, the Athe- 
nian sage was incapable of conceiving how the 
simple unity of his essence could admit the infinite 
variety of distinct and successive ideas which com- 
pose the model of the intellectual world, how a 
being purely incorporeal could execute that perfect 
model, and mould with a plastic hand the rude and 
independent chaos The vain hope of extricating 
himself from these difficulties, which must ever op- 
press the feeble povv ers of the human mind, might 
induce Plato to consider the divine nature under 
the threefold modification , of the first cause, the 
reason, or Logos, and the soul or spirit 
of the universe His poetical imagi- 

k TilleitinnI, Mem Ccclcsianiiiiies, tom ai parti p 251 Helaut^lia 
al Iticir partial crediilit} He revered AuRUstin, the great doctor of 
the atFtem nf predcitiii-itinn 

I 1 lato Mffi plum pera^ravit lit a sacerdnlibuv barharia nnmeroa et 
calalia Bcciptrel Ciwro ile Finibiiv r 23 The Cfcyptiiiia might 
>ilill preserve the traditional creed of the patriarchs Jowphus has 
persuaded many of the Christian fathers, Oiat Phlo denied a part 
Iii^ kiiowleo„c from the Jew^ but thw vain opinion cannot 
reconcileil with the obscure stale and un««ocnl manncrH of the Jewish 
people aibose scriptures arere not accessible to Greek curinaitv till 
more timi one liundrcd a cap. after the death of Plato See Marsliam, 
Ciiinii Cbron p 144 Le Clerc Epislol Critic vii p 177 _lg 4 
ra The modern guides who lead roe to the knowlwlgc of the Platonic 
sa Mem are Cudworth (Intelkctnal Syskm, p 568-630) Basnage 
(Hist desJuifs I n c IV p 51—80) LeCIca (EoiM Cnt \ti o 
104— 209 ) and Brucker, (HisUPliilosoph tom i p OT5— 706 Astlie 
lejriiiii,. of these writers was equal and their intciitinn different an 
Inquisitiv. oliscrier maj denic instruction from iheir dispulcs. and 
rertainly from their agT«.ni“Dl * ^ 

a Brucker Hist Philosopli tom i p 1343—1357 Tile Alexandrian 
school IS Klebrated bj Strabo, (1 xvii ) and Ammiami» (xxii 6 ) 

• Joseph Autiquilat I in c 1—3. Basnage, Hial dcsJuifs,) vij c 7 
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nation sometimes fixed and animated these meta- 
physical abstractions , the three a> clacal or original 
principles vv ere represented in the Platonic system 
as three Gods, united with each other by a mysteri- 
ous and Ineffable generation , and the Logos was 
particularly considered under the more accessible 
character of the Son of an Eternal Father, and the 
Creator and Governor of the world Such appear 
to have been the secret doctrines which were cau- 
tiously whispered in the gardens of the Academy , 
and which, according to the more recent disciples 
of Plato, conld not he perfectly understood, till 
after an assiduous study of thirty years ™ 

The arms of the Macedonians dif- taught m the 
fused over Asia and Egypt the Ian- 
guage and learning of Greece, andB«6)reChnst300 
the theological system of Plato was taught, with 
less reserve, and perhaps with some improvements, 
in the celebrated school of Alexandria A numer- 
ous colony of Jews bad been invited, by the favour 
of the Ptolemies, to settle in their new capital 
While the bulk of the nation practised the legal 
ceremonies, and pursued the lucrative occupations 
of commerce, a few Hebrews, of a more liberal 
spirit, devoted their lives to religions and philoso- 
phical contemplation r They cultivated with dili- 
gence, and embraced with ardour, the theological 
system of the Athenian sage But their national 
pnde wonldhave been mortified by a fair confession 
of their former poverty and they boldly marked, 
as the sacred inhentance of their ancestors, the gold 
and jewels which they had so lately stolen from 
their Egyptian masters One hundred , 
years before the birth of Christ, a 
philosophical treatise, which manifestly betrays the 
style and sentiments of the school of Plato, was 
produced by the Alexandrian Jews, and unani- 
mously received as a genuine and valuable relic of 
the inspired wisdom of Solomon i A similar union 
of the Mosaic faith and the Grecian philosophy, 
distinguishes the works of Philo, which were com- 
posed for the most part under the reign of Augus- 
tus The material soul of the universe* might 
offend the piety of the Hebrews but they applied 
the rharacter of the Logos to the Jehovah of Moses 
and the patriarchs , and the Son of God was intro- 
duced upon earth, under a visible and even human 
appearance, to perform those familiar offices which 

V For IheoTisui of Uie Jewish pUitomphy, tee Cu<ebia% PeeparaU 
Liangcl VIII 9 10 According to Philo, the Therapeutie studied 
philosophy , and Brucker Iru proved, (Hist Pbilnsopb tom ii p 767 } 
that tiles gave the prefereiiLC to lint of Plato 

q See Calmet, Dissertations sur la Bible, tom ii p 277 Tbc bonk 
of tbe Wisdom of Solomon wxs received by many of tbc falbtra is tbe 
work of that monarch and aUhough rejected by the protestaiiLs fur 
want of a Hebrew original it has obtained, w ith tbe rest of the Vulgate 
tbe Kiiirtinn of the council of Trent. 

T The Platonism nfPliiln, winch was Cimoiistoa proverb is proved 
beyond a doubt b} Le Clerc (Cpist. Cnt am p 211 — 226) Basnage 
(Hist dosJuifs I IV c S ) has clearly ascertaiued, that the Ihculogieal 
worksofPhitoaiere composed before the death and most probably lie 
fore the hirtb of Christ In such a tune of darkness the knnw)id|,e 
of Philo IS more aEtonisliin„ than his errors Bull, Defins Fid Isinin 
a I c I p 12. 

s Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpnre miscel 
Besides this material soul, Cudworth lias discovead (n 5G2)iiiAnie. 
Iius, Porphyry, Plotiiiu% lod, a.s he thinks, in Plato hlmstlf a siiiie. 
nor, spintii i1, nipercoOTnian soul of the universe. But this double 
sonl is exploited by Brucker, BasnSoC, and Le Clerc, as an idle fanev 
of tbe lallir Platonists ^ 
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seem incompatible with the natuie and attributes 
of the universal cause * 

Knelled by the The eloqucncc of Plato, the name 
loiin!*" *** Solomon, the authority of the school 

A D 97 of Alexandria, and the consent of the 
Jews and Greeks, weic insuificient to establish the 
truth of a mysterious doctrine, which might please, 
hut could not satisfy, a rational mind A prophet, 
or apostle, inspired by the Deity, can alone exercise 
a lawful dominion over the faith of mankind , and 
the theology of Plato might have been for over con- 
founded with the philosophical visions of the 
Academy, the Porch, and the Ljcieum, if the name 
anddnine attributes of the Zot/o; had not been con- 
firmed by the celestial pen of the last and most 
sublime of the evangelists ” The Christian res ela- 
tion, which was consummated under the reign of 
Nona, disclosed to the world the amazing secret, 
that the Logos, who was with God, from the be- 
ginning, and was God, who had made all things, 
and for whom all things had been made, was in- 
carnate in the person of Jesus of Nazareth , who 
had been born of a virgin, and suffered death on 
the cross Besides the general design of fixing on 
a perpetual basis the di\ me honours of Christ, the 
most ancient and respectable of the ecclesiastical 
writers hat e ascribed to the ct angelic tlieologi'in, a 
particular intention to confute two opposite here- 
sies, which disturbed the peace of the primitive 
The Ebinmtes oliurcb * I The faith of the Ebion- 
andDocetM t perhaps of Uic Nazarcncs,* was 
gross and inipcrteot They revered Jesus as the 
greatest of the prophets, endowed with supernatural 
virtue and power They asenhed to liis poison and 
to fais future reign all the predictions of the He- 
brew oracles which relate to the spiritual and ever- 
lasting kingdom of the promised Messiah “ Some 
of them might confess that he was born of a virgin , 
but they obstinately rejected the preceding exist- 
ence and divine perfections of the Logos, or Son of 
God, which are so clearly defined in the gospel of 
St John About fifty years afterwards, the Ebion- 


t Pet-n Do.mata Tlicolofin tom ii 1 viii c 2 p 791 Bull 
Defend Fid Nicen ^ i c 1 p «— 13 Thn notion, till it to* abnW 
lit tlie Aniiit w-w freelj adopted in Hie chrutian tlieolazt Ter 
liilliati (adi l‘nxeim c le ) Iia* n remtrkable and dangemii* picstce 
After cuntn*tiii„ with indi<creet wit tlie mtiire of God, ii,d the 
iictioiK of Jehorili lie ronclude* bnlicet iit lisee de film Dei non 
credeiidn fiiiwie, si non srripl-i essciit fortessc non crcdeiida de Patre 
licet scrintt 

u The Plafonbt* admired the be^innin^of the Gomel of St John 
n* contdiiiiii" in exact tnnwnnt of their own pniicinles An iislin 
de Cititnt Dei x 29 Amelin* apud Cyril adters Julian f tm 
1’ 283 But m the third and fourth centimes the Platomst* of 
Aleatndna might improve their trinity, by the secret study of the 
ihrutno theology ’ 

X See Bctuiolire, Hist Criti(|nedn Mmicheisme tom i p 377 Tlie 
Bo’pel accordiiij; to St John i* supposed to hate been nubhshed about 
*®*®ntj jears after the death of Clirist. 

-T *;'>t»nents of the Ehioiiitcs are fiirly stated by Motlieim fo 
331 land Le Clerc (Hist Bccle* p 635) The Clementines published 
imnn,. the apostolical fathers are attributed by the critics to one ol 
these scrtarie* 

P?'*™'®’ !'k® Bull, (Judicium Eccles Calhol c 2 ) insist 
Uiil orthodoxy of the Nar-ireiics which -ippcars less pure aiid ccr 
tain m till, ejes of Mosheim (p 330) ‘ 

sliimi.i.e. ‘■"ffsrx'd® of Jesus hate siwats been X 

demnx^i *' ®ontrariis coIoril.iisWiam 

Omhm Bex Judex Pastor &c See Limborch et 

oldi-”l l'a-2M Bill this objeclioiilias 

ev«hst.nl, ehrislnns to lift up their ejes to a spiritual ant 


Clerc n„t Ucie's p'ets BliTl,'^anif’rs rfilor Orahel'lJuT^^ 


. p 143 144 See L< 


itcs, whose errors are mentioned by Justin Martyr 
with less seventy than they seem to desen e,i> formed 
a very ini onsiderable portion of the cbnstian name 
II The Gnostics, who were distinguished by the 
epithet of Docetes, deviated into the contrary ex- 
treme , and betraj ed the human, while they asserted 
the divine, nature of Clinst Educated in the 
school of Plato, accustomed to the sublime idea of 
the Logos, they readily conceived that the brightest 
JEon, or Emanatton of the Deity, might assume the 
outward shape and visible appearances of a mor- 
tal ,® but they vainly pretended, that the imperfec- 
tions of matter are incompatible with the purity of 
a celestial substance While the blood of Cb nst y tt 
smoked on mount Calvary, the Docetes invented 
the impious and extravagant hypothesis, that, in- 
stead of issuing from the womb of the Virgin,* he 
had descended on the banks of the Jordan in the 
form of perfect manhood , that he had imposed on 
the senses of his enemies, and of liis disriples , and 
that the ministers of Pilate had w asted their im- 
potent rage on an airy phantom, who seemed to 
expire on the cioss, and, after three days, to nse 
from the dead , 

The divine sanction, which the Mj.,en„u. 
apostle had bestowed on the funda- ^''® "f 
mental principle of the theology of ^ 

Plato, encouraged the learned proscljtes of the 
second and third centuncs to admire and study the 
wntings of the Athenian sage, who had thus mar- 
vellously anticipated one of the most surprising 
discoveries of the chnstian revelation If the re- 
spectable name of Plato was used by the orthodox,' 
and abused by tlie heretics,^ is the common support 
of truth and error the authority of his skilful com- 
mentators, and the science of dialectics, were em- 
ployed to justify the remote consequences of his 
opinions , and to supply the disci ect silence of the 
inspired wTitcrs The same subtle and profound 
questions concerning the nature, the generation, the 
distinction, and the equality of the three divine 
persons of the mystenous Ttind or Tiimty}' were 


bccles Calhol c 7 and Appendix,) atlempt to distort either the senli- 
nienlf or the wortlsof Justin but their violent correction of the text 
IS reiected even by the Benedictine editon 
c The Anans renrraclied the orthodox party with borrowing their 
Trimlj ftom the Vnlenlinians and Mxrcionites See Bcausobre, Hist 
du Manicheisuie 1 in c. 5—7 

4 Non digmint est ex utcro etedece Deum, ct Deum Christum 
non oignuin est iit hnli uisjestas per sordcs et squalores mulieris 
tmnsire credatur The Gnostics asserted the impurity of matter, and 
“i""* "'®y,''®f®^v''<Ial'®eil by Ibe gross interpretations of 
UiefaUiers, and even of Angustm himself kce Beausobre, tom up 523 
« Apostohsadhue m sjeculo superstitibusapud Judaum ChriWi mn 
envpns Domini asserebatur Cotelernis 
:: P tlinse who will not allow 

reason deny that the sun shines at noon day These /focetes, who 

fwraml ihev PvrtJ "mongthc^nostics, were so called, 

Iwranse tiiey i^ranted only a seeminff body to Chrisit 

the respect irtiich Uiccliristians cntcrlamcd for tho 
^ °® '® Molhe le Vayer, 

29^79 ^ BasnaoC, Hirt dcs Juifs tom iv p 

hffireticorum condimentannm 
in ^ Pcliviu.(Do„m Thcolo- tom 

Lnli!' -fnA Gnostic erropB from Platonic prin 

nfth Alexnndrn lho«e principles were blended 

’ P 1350) the sentiment 

siutmTO mt®'’ A"''i>®''t (seeDiipin, Bibliotheque Erele 

siasiique, tom i p C6) was the fiist who empl ijed the word Tiiait 
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agitated in the philosophical and in the Christian 
schools of Alexandria An eager spint of cnnositj 
urged them to explore the scerets of the abyss , and 
the pndc of the professors, and of their disciples, 
was satisfied with the science of m ords Bat the 
most sagacious of the Christian theologians, the 
great Athanasius himself, has candidly confessed,' 
that whenever he forced his understanding to medi- 
tate on the -divinilj of the Loffos, his toilsome and 
unavailing efforts recoiled on themsehes , that the 
more he Biought, the less he comprehended , and 
the more he wrote, the less capable was he of ex- 
pressing his thoughts In ei cry step of the inquiry, 
we arc compelled to feel and acknowledge the im- 
measurable disproportion between the size of the 
object and the capacity of the human mind We 
may strive to abstract the notions of time, of space, 
and of matter, which so closely adhere to all the 
perceptions of our experimental knowledge But 
as soon as we presume to reason of inflnitcsubstance, 
of spiritual generation , as often as we deduce any 
positive conclusions from a negative idea, we are 
involved in darkness, perplexity, and inentable 
contradiction As these difliculties arise from the 
nature of the subject, they oppress, with the same 
insuperable weight, the philosophic and the theolo- 
gical disputant , but we may observe tivo essential 
and peculiar circumstances, Mhicb discnminatcd 
the doctnnes of the latholic church from the 
opinions of the Phtonic school 

Zeal df the I A chosen society of philosophers, 
chrntians ^ iii,cral education and can- 

ons disposition, might silently meditate, and tem- 
perately discuss, in the gardens of Athens or the 
library of Alexandria, the abstruse questions of me- 
taphysical science The lofty speculations, which 
neither convinced the understanding, nor agitated 
the passions, of the Platonists themselves, were 
carelessly overlooked by the idle, the busy, and even 
the studious part of mankind But after the Logos 
had been revealed as the sacred object of the faith, 
the hope, and the religious worship of the chnstians , 
the mystenous system was embraced by a nume- 
rous and increasing multitude in every province of 
the Roman world Those persons who, from their 
agt, or sex, or occupations, were the least qualified 
to judge, who were the least exercised in the habits 
of abstract reasoning , aspired to contemplate the 
economy of the Divine Nature and it is the boast of 
Tcrtullian,* that a Christian mechanic could readily 
answer such questions as had perplexed the wisest 


Tnnilv Uiat alntnet term wliicli was already familiar to tlie school 
oriihilnsoph), mustime Ucn inlrodurcd into lire tlicolon of tli 
chrKtniisaner the middle of the second century 
I Athanasius, tom i p 8i8 11 is expressions Imc an uncommo 

ciiern and as he was writini; to monVs there could not bt ana occi 
81011 for iiim to affect a ratiooTt hnguage ^ 

k In a treatise which professed tocxplain the opinionsof thcancicr 
philosophers imiicernin^ the nature of the (rods, we raiLht exnccti 
discover the thcrtlo;;ical 1 rinila of Plato But Cicero verv honest! 
confessed that although he Ind translated the Timanis, he could ncvl 
underslanil lint mjstcrious dialogue *-ee ITicronym pricf ad I xii i 
Isaiani tom \ p iSi ' 

I Tcrhilliiin in AHo- c 4G Sec Rijlc Dictionmirc, an m. 

remarks on the presumption of TiTiulIian ire nrofour 
and interesting^ * 

!? ‘''f Prolatio winch the mo 

orUiodox dlviiicc horroned without seniple from the V -ilcntmians, ar 


of the Grecian sages Where the subject lies so far 
beyond our reach, the dilTcrcncc between the highest 
and the lowest of human understandings may in- 
deed be calculated as infinitely small yet the de- 
gree of weakness may perhaps be measured by the 
degree of obstinacy and dogmatic confidence These 
specnlations, instead of being treated as the amuse- 
ment of a vacant hour, became the most senous 
business of the present, and a most useful prepara- 
tion for a future, life A theology, which it was 
incumbent to believe, which it was impious to doubt, 
and which it might be dangerous and even fatal to 
mistake, became the familiar topic of private me- 
ditation and popular discourse The cold indilTcr- 
cnce of philosophy was inflamed by the fervent 
spirit of dev otion , and even the metaphors of com- 
mon language suggested the fallacious prejudices 
of sense and experience The chnstians, who abhor- 
red the gross and impure generation of the Greek 
mythology," were tempted to argue from the familiar 
analogy of the filial and paternal relations The 
character of Son seemed to imply a perpetual sub- 
ordination to the voluntaiy author of his existence ,“ 
but as the act of generation, in the most spintual 
and abstracted sense, must be supposed to transmit 
the properties of a common nature,® they durst not 
presume to circumscribe the powers or the duration 
of the Son of an eternal and omnipotent Father 
Fonrscorc years after the death of Christ, the chns- 
tians of Bithynia declared before the tnbunal of 
Pliny tliat they invoked him as a god and Ins di- 
vine liononrs have been perpetuated in every age 
and country, by the vanous sects who assume the 
name of bis disciples Tbcir tender reverence for 
the memory of Chnst, and their horror for the pro- 
fane worship of any created being, would have en- 
gaged them to assert the equal and absolute divinity 
of the Logos, if their rapid ascent towards the throne 
of heaven had not been imperceptibly checked by 
the apprehension of violating tlie unity and sole su- 
premacy of the great Father of Chnst and of the 
universe The suspense and fluctuation produced 
in the minds of the chnstians by these opposite ten- 
dencies, may be observed in the writings of the 
theologians who flounshed after the end of the 
apostolic age, and before the ongin of the Arian 
controversy Their sufirnge is claimed, with equal 
confidence, by the orthodox and by tlie licrctical 
parties , and the most inquisitiv e critics have fairly 
allowed, that if they had the good fortune of pos- 
sessing the catholic ventj, they have delivered their 

illustrated liy tlic eompanwins of a fountain and stream (lie rain and its 
ra}g, be eitlicr meant notliini;, or favourcil a material idea of the di 
vine ireneratiun SecBcatisolirc, torn i I in c 7 p fi48 

n Mans of the primitive arriters have franhly confessed, that the 
Son owed Ins hennr to the Kill of the Father Sec Clarkes Seri ptii re 
Trinity, p 280—237 On the other liand, Athanasius and Ins fol 
lowers seem unwilling; to p-ant what they are afraid to deny Tlie 
schoolmen extricate tliemscUes from this ditTiralt} by the distinctmn 
ofa preceding and a eoncomflunt will Pehn T>a-m Thcolo^ tom 
II I VI c 8 p 587—803 

a Sec Pitas Bogm Thcolo tom n I n e 10 p 1 itt 

V Carmenqiie Christo i|uasi Deo diet rc srctim invieem Plin Cpist 
X 07 The sense of Deat, Oeot, Elohim in the ancient lanfpia^rs, is 
criticall} examined by Le Clerc, (Ars Critira, p 150— I5U) and the 
propriety of worshippin. a very excellent creature is ablj defended hv 
the Soeinian Bmlyn (Tracis, p 20—38 51 — 145} 
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conceptions in loose, inaccurate, and sometimes con- 
tradictory language 

Authority ofiiic The devotion of individuals was 

church the first circumstance which distin- 
guished the chnstians from the Platonists the se- 
cond was the authority of the church The disciples 
of philosophy asserted the nghts of intellectual 
freedom, and their respect for the sentiments of their 
teachers was a liberal and voluntary tribute, which 
they oflTered to supenor reason But the chnstians 
formed a numerous and disciplined society , and 
thejunsdiction of their laws and magistrates was 
stnctl} exercised over the minds of the faithful 
The loose wanderings of the imagination were gra- 
duallj confined by creeds and confessions,*' the 
freedom of private j udgment submitted to the public 
wisdom of synods , the authonty of a theologian 
was determined bj his ecclesiastical rank , and the 
episcopal successors of the apostles indicted the 
censures of the church on tliosc who deviated from 
the orthodox belief But in an age of religious 
controversy, every act of oppression adds new force 
to the clastic vigour of the mind , and the zeal or 
obstinacy of a spiritual rebel vvas sometimes stimu- 
lated by secret motives of ambition or avarice A 
metaphysical argument became tlic 
cause or pretence of political contests , 
the siibtilties of the Platonic school were used as 
the badges of popular factions, and the distance 
which separated tlicir respective tenets was en- 
larged or magnified by the aenmony of dispute 
As long ns the dark heresies of Praxcas and Sabcl- 
Iius laboured to confound tlie Father with the San,* 
the orthodox party might be excused if they ad- 
hered more stnctl3' and more earnestly to the dis- 
tinction, than to the equality, of the divine persons 
But as soon as the heat of controversy had subsided, 
and the progress of the Sabellians was no longer an 
object of terror to tlie churches of Home, of Afntu, 
or of Egypt , the tide of theological opinion began 
to flow with a gentle but steady motion toward the 
contrary extreme , and the most orthodox doctors 
allowed themselves the use of the terms and defini- 
tions which had been censured in the mouth of the 
sectaries * After the edict of toleration had re- 
stored peace and leisure to the chnstians, the Trini- 
tarian controversj was revived in the ancient seat of 
Platonism, the learned, the opulent, the tumultuous 
city of Alexaiidna , and the flame of religious dis- 

1 See Daille lie Uau Patriitn and Le Clerc, Bibliotheque Unit enelle, 
tom X p 409 To arraiaii Die faiUi of the Anti Nicene fitliera, tris 
the object or nt lerit hat Iieen the effect, of the slupeiidoiis work of 
Petal Ills on tlie Trinity , (Da;;n] TlieolOg tom ii ) nor has the deep 
impression been eta<(.d hy the learned defence of bishop Bull 
r The most ancient creeds were drawn up with the greatest htitude 
See Bull (Judicium Btcles Catlinl ) who tries to preteut Bpiacopius 
from dint mg any advantage from this obsenation 
• llie heresies of Praxe-is Sabellius &c are accnratch explained 
hj ftinsheim (p 42V 680—714 ) Praxeas, who came to Uorae about 
the end of the second century, deceit ed for some time the sim 
plirity of the bishop, and was confuted by the pen of the angry 
Tertullian ' 

t Socrates acknowledges that the heresy of Anus proiecded from his 
*•’ ombrace an opinion Uie most diametrically opiiosite to 
tll-it ofSabclIhls 

ii r"*'? manners of Anus the character and numbers of 

^ I, ,P™'*l>tc% arc painted invert lively colours by Lpiphanius 
fl.ril.wr’ ’29 lond wo cannot but regret that lie should 
X historian to assume the task of control erst 

» 8ce Philoslorgius, (I , c 3) and Godefroj s ample Commeiitart 


Anus. 


cord was rapidly communicated from tbe schools to 
the clergy, the people, the province, and the cast 
The abstruse question of the eternity of the Loyos 
was agitated in ecclesiastical conferences, and popu- 
lar sermons, and tbe heterodox opi- 
nions of Anns" were soon made public 
by his owm zeal, and by that of Ins adversaries His 
most implacable advcrsancs have acknowledged the 
learning and blameless life of that eminent pres- 
bj ter, who, in a former election, had declared, and 
perhaps genciously declined, his pretensions to the 
episcopal throne * His compebtor Alexander as- 
sumed the olficc of his judge The important cause 
was argued before him , and if at first he seemed to 
hesitate, he at length pronounced his final sentence, 
as an absolute rule of faith ^ Tbe undaunted pres- 
byter, who presumed to resist the authority of bis 
angiy bishop, w as separated from the communion of 
the church But the pride of Anus was supported 
by the applause of a numerous party He reckoned 
among his immediate followers two bishops of 
Egypt, seven presbyters, twelve deacons, and (what 
may appear almost incredible) seven hundred vir- 
gins A large majonty of the bishops of Asia ap- 
peared to support or favour bis cause , and their 
measures were conducted by Eusebius of Cnssarca, 
the most learned of tbe cbnstian prelates , and by 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, who bad acquired the re- 
putabon of a statesman without forfeiting that of a 
saint Synods in Fnicsbnc and Bithjnia were op- 
posed to the synods of Egypt The attention of tbe 
pnnrc and people was attracted by this theological 
dispute , and tbe decision, at tbe end 
of SIX years,* was referred to the su- 
preme authonty of the general council of Nice 
When the mysteries of tlie chnsban •nireeajstemsof 
faith were dangerously exposed to ihelriuity 
public debate, it might be observed, that the human 
understanding was capable of forming three dis- 
tinct, though imperfect, sj'stems, concerning the 
nature of the Dmne Trinity, and it was pro- 
nounced, that none of these sj stems, in a pure and 
absolute sense, were exempt from heresy and 
error » I According to the first hypo- 
thesis, winch was maintained by Anus 
and bis disciples, the Logos vvas a dependant and 
spontaneous production, created from nothing by 
the will of the Father The Son, bj whom all things 
were made,’’ had been begotten before all worlds, 

■yet the credibility of Pliiloctorgiiis is lessened In the et es of the orlho. 
dov, by ht^ Arisiusm and in those of rational critics, by Ins passion, 
hW prejudice, and his ignorance 

ySozomen O I c 15 } repre^nts Alexander as indilTfrent and even 
ijniorant in the begiiiiiin^ of the controversy while Socrates (1 i c 6) 
ascribes the origin of the dispute to the vain ciinosit) of Ins tlieojop,trai 
sperniations l>r Jorlin (Ileniirks on Ccclesnsticnl History, >ol ii 

S 178 ) has ceiisuned, with his usuil freedom the conduct of Alexau* 
®P7»lv e^airrerai ojioiwr 0 poi'eiv eNe^cv«re 

xTlie flames of Ananism muht burn for some time in secret, but 
tncpc IB reason to believe tliat they burst out with violence as early as 
the tear 319 Tillemoiit, Mem Ecrles tom vi n 774—780 
a Uuid cr^idit? Certe out trn iioiniin aiuliens IresBeos essecredi 
nil et idololatra eneetiis est nut in tribus voialiiilis trinomiiiem ere 
dens Deiim in Sihellii hieresiin iniiirril avt edoctiisab Arianis utiiim 
etse t criim Ueum Patrem filium et spiritum sanctum credidit cmtliras. 
Ant extra liaic quid credere potiierit iifsria Hieronjm idv Liicife 

riniios Jerum rtwvcs for tlie last the orthodox system, tthiih is more 
complicated and dilliriilL 

Ii As the doctrine of absolute creation from nothing was gndinlly 
introduced anioni, the Christians, (Diausobre, tom ii p 165— Zlo ) 


A D 318-325. 
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and the longest of the astronomical penods could be 
compared only as a fleeting moment to the extent of 
Ills duration , yet this duration was not infinite, and 
there had been a time which preceded the ineffable 
generation of the Lagos On this only-begotten Son 
the Almighty Father had transfused his ample 
spirit, and impressed the effulgence of his glory 
Visible image of invisible perfection, he saw, at an 
immeasurable distance beneath bis feet, the thrones 
of the bnghtest archangels yet be shone onlj with 
a reflected light, and, like the sons of the Roman 
emperors, who were im ested -with the titles of Cmsar 
or Augustus, he governed the universe in obedience 
to the will of his Father and Monarch 
IT In the second hypothesis, the Logos 
possessed all the inherent, incommunicable perfec- 
tions, which religion and philosophy appropnatc to 
the Supreme God Three distinct and infinite 
minds or substanres, three co-equal and co-etcmal 
beings, composed the Dmne Essence,® and it 
would have implied contradiction, that any of them 
should not have existed, or that they should ever 
cease to exist f The advocates of a system which 
seemed to establish three independent Deities, at- 
tempted to preserve the unity of the First Cause, so 
conspicuous in the design and order of the world, by 
the perpetual concord of their administration, and 
the essential agreement of their will A faint re- 
semblance of this unity of action may be discovered 
in the societies of men, and even of animals The 
causes which disturb their harmony proceed only 
from the imperfection and inequality of their facul- 
ties but the omnipotence which is guided by in- 
finite wisdom and goodness, cannot fail of ohoo'iing 
the same means for the accomplishment of thc/^ame 
ends in Three Beings, who, by the 
self-denved necessity of their exist- 
ence, possess all the divine attnbutes in the most | 
perfect degree , who are eternal in duration, infinite 
in space, and intimately present to each other, and 
to the whole universe , irresistibly force themselves 
on the astonished mind, as one and the same Being, r 
who, in the economy of grace, as well as in that of 
nature, ma} manifest himself under diflcrcnt forms, 
and be considered under diflcrent aspects By this 
hj pothcsis, a real substantial Trinity is refined into 
a trinity of names, and abstract modifications, tliat 
subsist onl}' in the mind which contcivcs them The 
Logos IS no longer a person, but an attnbuto , and 
it IS onlj in a figurative sense, that the epithet of 

irorA na‘utalli rose with tliat of tlie 

* iT^V^ nietaphvsics of Dr Clarke (Scripture Tnnil\ n 27 G“^ 1 i(iO 1 

'"i" fro\„an"„6%te ^ ‘ 

si': Def. n* FM* N.'ce^ T 

* *"!•- Cudivorth s Intellrctiiil Sistcni, n 550 570 Tina d-in-’i-rnua 

li^piilliesia eountenaiiced hv tlif two (,re,or,e^ of N vssaand Na 
znnwii hj Cyril of Atex-nidna John of H-ianscua SlL V nd 

worth p CUT iiCCIerc, liiblintlicqucUiinersclIr.tom ^»,ii p 07^105 

f Ainpist,,, to envj the ffeedom of tlic uUZ^ul eri 

l erbi, lo,,.m,.t.ir ,.h,|,».mli; Nos mien. niu d"cu&o^eUm 

priiKipit, duos \cl tres Ucos De Cintat llei t 07 


Sahcllianism 



Cliojsjc, loin »», p s 2 j , &c 


Son can be applied to the eternal reason which was 
with God from the beginning, and by which, not by 
whom, all things were made The incarnation of 
the Logos is reduced to a mere inspiration of the 
, Divine Wisdom, which filled tiie soul, and directed 
all the actions, of the man Jesus Thus, after re- 
volving round the theological circle, we arc sur- 
prised to find that the Sabellian ends where the 
Ebiomte had begun , and that the incomprehensible 
mastery which excites our adoration, eludes our 
inquiry 

If tlie bishops of the council of Nice* council of Nice 
had been permitted to follow the un- A D 32s 
biassed dictates of their conseicnce. Anus and his 
associates could scarcely have flattered themselves 
with tlie hopes of obtaining a majority of votes, in 
favour of an hypothesis so directly adverse to the 
tvvo most popular opinions of the catholic world 
The Anans soon perceived the danger of their situ- 
ation, and prudently assumed those modest virtues, 
which, in the fury of civil and religious dissensions, 
arc seldom practised, or even praised, except by 
the weaker party They recommended the exercise 
of cbnstian chanty and moderation , urged the in- 
comprehensible nature of the controversy , dis- 
claimed the use of any terms or definitions which 
could not he found in the scnpturcs , and offered, 
by very liberal concessions, to satisfy their adver- 
sanes, without renouncing the integrity of their own 
pnnciples The victorious faction received all their 
proposals with haughty suspicion , and anxiously 
sought for some irreconcilable mark of distinction, 
the rejection of which might involve the Anans in 
the guilt and consequences of heresy A letter was 
publicly read, and ignomimously tom, in which 
their patron, Eusebius of Nicomedia, ingenuously 
confessed, that the admission of the Houoousion, 
or Consuhstantial, a word already fa- Homoou 
miliar to the Platonists, was incompa- 
tible with the pnnciples of their theological sj stem. 
The fortunate opportunity was eagerly embraced by 
the bishops, who governed the resolutions of the 
synod , and, according to the lively expression of 
Ambrose,*' they used the sword, which heresy itself 
had drawn from the scabbard, to cut off the head of 
the hated monster The consuhstantiality of the 
Father and the Son was established by the council 
of Nice, and has been unanimously received as a 
fundamental article of the chnstian faith, by the 
consent of the Greek, the Latin, the Oncntal, and 

t If llie Sabellian^ were startled at this conclusion, they w«re driren 
down another |ircci|iice into the confession, that the Father was horn 
of a virgin, that he had sttiTered on the cross and thus deserved the 
odious e|iitliet of Patri patsians, with which they were branded by 
their adversaries See the invectives of Tertuliian 7|,ainst Praxcas and 
the temperate retlectioiis of Moshcim, (p 123 C81 ) and Dcausobre. 
tom 1 I III e C p 533 

s The Itaiisactions of the council of Nice are related by the ancients 
not only in a parti il, bnl «i a verj imperfect, manner kuch a picture 
as Fra Paulo would liav e drawn, can iiev er he rccov ered but sucli rude 
sselclics as hav e been trared by tin. pencil of luftotry, and lint of rea. 

Will nw beseeiiiiiTillemunt (Mem Eccles tom v p 6Cy~759)aud 
in Le Clerc (Dibhotlieque (Inirersclle torn x p 43 j— 154 
k Weave vndebred to Ambrose^ Fide I m cap vilt)fortbeknow- 
iciCeof Ills curious anecdote ITocverbiim posiierunt patres, quod 
vidinintadveroriisesseformidiui uttaiiqiiamcva-iuatoabipsisi,Iadio 
ipsum ncfuido: caput hareseos amputareut “ ’ 
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the protestant churches But if the same "word had 
net served to stigmatize the heretics, and to unite 
the catholics, it would have been inadequate to the 
purpose of the majority, hy whom it was introduced 
into the orthodox creed This majonty was divided 
into two parties, distinguished hy a contrary ten- 
dency to the sentiments of the Tntheists and of the 
Sahellians But as those opposite extremes seemed 
to overthrow the foundations either of natural or 
revealed religion, they mutually agreed to qualify 
the ngour of their pnnciples , and to disavow the 
just hut invidious consequences, which might he 
urged hy their antagonists The interest of the 
common cause inclined them to join their numbers, 
and to conceal their differences, their animosity 
was softened hy the healing counsels of toleiation, 
and their disputes were suspended hy the use of the 
mysterious Homoonsion, which eitlier party was free 
to interpret according to their peculiar tenets The 
Sahellian sense, which, about fifty years before, had 
obliged the council of Antioch' to prohibit this cele- 
brated term, had endeared it to those theologians 
who entertained a secret hut partial affection for a 
nominal Trinity But the more fashionable saints 
of the Anan times, the intrepid Athanasius, the 
learned Gregory Nazianzen, and the other pillars 
of the church, who supported with ability and suc- 
cess the Nicene doctrine, appeared to consider the 
expression of substance, as if it had been sjTiony- 
mous with that of e , and they ventured to 
illustrate their meaning, by affirming that three men, 
as they belong to the same common species, arc con- 
substantial or homoousian to each other This pure 
and distinct equality was tempered, on the one hand, 
by the internal connection, and spiritual penetra- 
tion, which indissolubly unites the dmne persons," 
and on the other, by the pre-eminence of tlie Father, 
which was acknowledged as far as it is compatible 
with the independence of the Son ' Within these 
limits the almost invisible and tremulous ball of 
orthodoxy was allowed seeurelj to vibrate On 
either side, beyond this consecrated ground, the 
heretics and the diemons lurked in ambush to sur- 
prise and devour the unhappy wanderer But as 
the degrees of theological hatred depend on the 
spirit of the war, rather than on the importance of 
the controversy, the heretics who degraded, were 
treated with more seventy than those who annihi- 
lated, the person of the Son The life of Athanasius 


was consumed in irreconcilable opposition to the 
impious madness of the Anans ,r but he defended 
above twenty years the Sabellianism of Marcellos 
of Anejra, and when at last he was compelled to 
withdraw himself from his communion, he continued 
to mention, with an ambiguous smile, the venial 
errors of his respectable friend i 
The authority of a general council, 
to wlvieb the Anans themselves had 
been compelled to submit, inscribed on the banners 
of the orthodox party the mystenous characters of 
the word JEfomooufton, which essentially contnhuted, 
notwithstanding some obscure disputes, some noc- 
turnal combats, to maintain and perpetuate the 
uniformity of faith, or at least of language The 
Consnbstantialists, who by their success have de- 
served and obtained tlic title of catholics, gloncd 
in the simplicity and steadiness of their own creed, 
and insulted the repeated vanations of their adver- 
sancs, who were destitute of any certain rule of 
faith The sincerity or the cunning of the Anan 
chiefs, the fear of the laws or of the people, their 
reverence for Christ, their hatred of Athanasius, all 
the causes, human and divine, that influence and 
disturb the counsels of a theological faction, intro- 
duced among the scctanes a spmt of discord and 
inconstancy, which, m the course of a few jears, 
erected eighteen different models of religion,' and 
avenged the violated dignity of the oliurch The 
zealous Hilary,' who, from the peculiar hardships of 
his situation, w as inclined to extenuate rather than to 
aggravate the errors of the oriental clergy, declares, 
that in tlie wide extent of the ten provinces of Asia, 
to which he had been banished, tliere could be found 
verj few prelates who had preserved the knowledge 
of the true God * The oppression which he had 
felt, the disorders of which he was the spectator 
and the victim, appeased, during a short interval, 
the angrj' passions of his soul , and in the following 
passage, of which I shall transenbe a few lines, the 
bishop of Poitiers unwarily deviates into the style 
of a chnstian philosopher “ It is a thing,” says 
Hilary, “ equally deplorable and dangerous, that 
there arc ns many creeds as opinions among men, 
as manj doctnnes as inclin.’itions, and as many 
sources of blasphemy as there are faults among us, 
because wo make creeds arbitranly, and explain 
them as arbitranly The Homoousion is rejected, 
and received, and explained away by successive 


\ See Befem Fid Niten sect » c i p 25—36 He it 
Insdut} to reconcile twoortliodox synods 

m According to Aristotle^, tlie staix ^rcre liomonusian to each oilier 
*'TIiat ^fbinootfeioT mean^of one substance in Aind, Itatli been shown 
by Pctaviu% Curcellieus. Cudwnrth, Clerc &c and to proie it, 
would be acltfiR a^rre This is tbejust remark of Hr Jortin (lol Ii 
p 212.) who examines the Ariati controversy with leirning, candour, 
and ingenuity 

n See Petal ms (Dosm Theolos: tom ii 1 i\ c 16 n 453 ) 

Cudworth, (p 559) Bull (sect iv p 28v>-290 edit Grab) Thcirep/ 
Xupnffir, or circumincessio is perhaps the deepest ind darkest corner 
of the whole theological nhysK 

o The third section of Bull sHefence of the Nicene faith, which *<ome 
of iii« antagonists have called noitscnse, and others heresy, ivcojjsccmt^ 
to the supremacy of t\ie Father 

p The ordinary nppellatioii with winch Alliinvius -uid Ins followers 
ciKisc to mmpliment the Arnns was tint of yfrioninni/cs 

i*!?? * Hares Ixxn 4 p 837 bee the idvmtiires 
^ofMarcellic*, inTillcinont (Mcro Cedes lorn \n p 880-899) Hts 


work in one hook, of the wnUy of God, was answered in the three books, 
which are still extant, of Eusebiiiv After a long and careful exainina 
tioii Petavms (tom ii I t c 14 p 78 ) lias reluctantly nronouiiced the 
eondemnatiou of hlarcellua. 

r Atlinnasius^ in Ina epistle concerning the ^ynoda of Scicucia and 
Ilimini (tom i v 886— 905 ) has given an ample list of Anan creeds, 
improved In the labours of the indefatiga 
We Tillemoiit (Mem Cccl&i tom vi p 477 ) 

• Cr'ismus, with admirable sense ancl freedom has delineated the just 
cinracter of Hilary To rev lae Ills text to compose tlie annals of his 
Inc and to justify Uis Gentiroeiits and conduct, is the province of the 
Benedictine editors 

t Absque eptscopo Llcusio tt pandis cum eo ex majore parte Asian® 
decern provincia>, inter quas consisto vere Deiim nescliint Atqiie 
utinam penitus ticscirent ! cum procliviorcentm leni 1 unorireiit qmm 
H»hr dc SvnodiH sive de Fide Orientnlium c 63 p 
IIBG edit Benedict In the lelchrated parnllcl lietween atheism and 
siuierstiuoii, the hvshop of Poitiers would have been surprised lu the 
plulosoplnc society ofB.i>leand Plutarch 
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synods The partial or total rcsemhlancc of the 
Father and of the Son, is a snhjcet of dispute for 
these unhappy tunes Every j ear, nay every moon, 
we make now creeds to desenhe invisible mysteries 
We repent of what we have done, we defend those 
who repent, ive anathematize those whom we de- 
fended We condemn cither the doctnne of others 
in ourseh es, or our oivn in that of others , and re- 
ciprocally tearing one another to pieces, we have 
been the cause of each other's ruin 

Arnn ^ects expected, it would not 

perhaps be enduied, that I should 
swell this theological digression, by a minute ex- 
amination of the eighteen creeds, the authors of 
which, for the most part, disclaimed the odious 
t name of their parent Anus It is amusing enough 
to delineate the form, and to trace the vegetation, 
of a singular plant , but the tedious detail of Icaics 
without flowers, and of branches without fruit, 
would soon exhaust the patience, and disappoint 
the cuiiosity, of the laborious student One ques- 
tion which gradually arose from the Arian contro- 
versy, may however be noticed, as it served to 
produce and discnminate the three sects, who were 
united only by their common aversion to the Ho- 
moousion of the Nicene synod 1 If they were 
asked, whether the Son was hl>.e unto tlie Father , 
the question was resolutely answered in the nega- 
tive, by the heretics who adhered to the pnnciples 
of Anus, or indeed to those of philosophy , which 
seem to establish an milnite dilTcicnce between the 
Creator and the most excellent of his creatures 
This obvious consequence was maintained by jEti- 
us,* on whom the zeal of his adversanes bestowed 
the surname of the Atheist His restless and aspir- 
ing spint urged him to tiy almost eveiy profession 
of human life He was successively a slave, or at 
least a husbandman, a travelling tinker, a gold- 
smith, a physician, a schoolmaster, a theologian, 
and at last the apostle of a new church, which was 
propagated by the abilities of his disciple Euno- 
mius y Armed with texts of scripture, and with 
captious, syllogisms from the logic of Aristotle, the 
subtle yEtius had acquired the fame of an invin- 
\ cible disputant, whom it was impossible cither to 
silence or to convince Such talents engaged the 
friendship of the Anan bishops, till they were forced 
to renounce, and even to persecute, a dangerous 
ally, who, bj the accuracy of his reasoning, had 
prejudiced their cause in the popular opinion, and 
offended tlie piety of their most devoted followers 
2 The omnipotence of the Creator suggested a 


„ llilann,> nd Conjtnntiiim, 1 ii c 4 5 p 1227,1228 This remw 
nWe pas^aRc desen ed the attention of Mr Locke, who has transcrib 
PI ’i 1 '® ' moiJel of his new common place book 

X In PhiloatorRina (1 in r 15 ) the character and adventures 
^tiiis amiMr smsiiljr enoiiRh, thomtli thej arc carefnllj eoflcned I 
the hand of a fiicnd The editor Godelroa fp 157 ) wlio vras mr 
attached to his nrineiples than to Ins author has collected th^odio 
nrcimistaiires which his various adversaries hai e preaerved or im entc 
r dcrordinsrto thejml.meiit ofaraan who respected hoththn^ K 
tarle^ A:tiiis had been endowed with a stronger iindcrsLandin^ ai 

IS) The confession and apolosv of Euiio;„\„ (rahncios’ nTbli. 
We,c;;ed"’ ” few hectical plecefwhi! 

I 1 ct, iiccordinR to the opinion ofEstius and Bull, (p 207 ) there 


specious and respectful solution of the hi eness of 
the Father and the Son , and faith might humbly 
receiic what reason could not presume to denj, 
that the supreme God might communicate his infi- 
nite perfections, and create a being similar onlj to 
himself * These Arians were powerfully supported 
by the weight and abilities of their leaders, who 
had succeeded to the management of the Euscbian 
interest, and who occupied the principal thrones of 
the cast They detested, perhaps with some affec- 
tation, the impiety 'of ^tius , tliey professed to 
believe, either without reserve, or according to the 
scnpturcs, that the Son was different from all othei 
creatures, and similar only to the Fatlier But they 
denied, that lie was either of the same, or of a simi- 
lar, substance , sometimes boldly justifying their 
dissent, and sometimes objecting to the use of the 
word substance, which seems to imply an adequate, 
or at least a distinct, notion of the nature of the 
Deity 3 The sect which asserted the doctrine of 
a Similar substance, was the most numerous, at least 
m the provinces of Asia , and when the leaders of 
both parties were assembled in the council of Sc- 
leucia,® titen opinion would haie prevailed by a 
majority of one hundred and five, to forty-three 
bishops The Greek word, which was chosen to 
express this mysterious resemblance, bears so close 
an affinity to the orthodox symbol, that the profane 
of Cl ery age have derided the furious contests which 
the difference of a single diphthong excited between 
the Homoousians and the Homoiousians As it 
frequently happens, that the sounds and characters 
which approach the nearest to each other accident- 
allj represent the most opposite ideas, the observa- 
tion would be itself ridiculous, if it were possible 
to mark any real and sensible distinction between 
the doctnne of tlie Semi-Anans, as they u ere im- 
properly styled, and that of the catholics ^einselves 
The bishop of Poitiers, who in his Phrygian exile 
very wisely aimed at a coalition of parties, endea- 
vours to prove that, by a pious and faithful inter- 
pretation,’’ the Homoxonsion may be reduced to a 
consubstantial sense Yet he confesses that the 
word has a dark and suspicious aspect , and, as if 
darkness were congenial to theological disputes, the 
Semi-Arians, who advanced to the doors of the 
church, assailed them with the most unrelenting 
fury 

The provinces of Egjpt and Asia, „ , , , 

winch cultivated the language and wr«teni or Latin 
manners of the Greeks, had deeply 
imbibed the venom of the Anan controversy The 

one power, tint of creation whicli God cannot cominanicite to a crci 
tore Lstiui. who an accurately defined the limitsof omnipotence, was 
1 Siitchmiii U) birth and by trade a scholastic dit me Siipin, Bibliot 
Eccics tom XI II ji 45 

a s-ibinus (ip Socrat 1 11 c 39 ) Ind copied the acts Allnnisitis 
and Hilary Inic exphincd the diiisioiisoftlii'i Arnn smod the oilier 
circumstances nhichare relatiic to it arc carefully collecicd by Baro 
nius and Tillemoiit 

I> Fideli ct pii intelliscnti 1 DeSinod c 77 p II<)3 In his 

short -ipnloRctiral notes (first published by the Brncdiclines from a 
of Chirtrcs) lie observes, tint he used this ciiilioiis expression, nui in 
tetli^crcm ct impiam p ISOfi Seen II4G riiilnston.ins wlm sniv 
lliose objects throii|;Ii a different medium is inclined to forpet the dif. 
fi renre of the importint diphthonif See in particular vlii I7 and 
GoUefroy, p 3u2 
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familiar study of the Platonic system, a>ain and 
arg-umcntativc disposition, copious and flexible 
idiom, supplied the clerg} and people of tlie cast 
with an inexhaustible flow of words and distinc- 
tions , and, in tlie midst of their fierce contentions, 
they easily forgot the doubt uhich is recommended 
by philosophy, and the submission which is enjoin- 
ed by religion The inhabitants of the west u ere 
of a less inquisitive spiiit , tlieir passions were not 
so forcibly moved by invisible objects, their minds 
were less frequently exercised by the habits of dis- 
pute , and such u as the happj ignorance of the 
Galilean church, that Hilarj himself, above thirtj 
jears after the first general council, was still a 
stranger to the Niccne creed « The Latins had re- 
ceived the rajs of divine knowledge through the 
dark and doubtful medium of a translation The 
poverty and stubbornness of their natise tongue 
was not aluajs capable of affording just equnalents 
for the Greek terms, for the technical words of the 
Platonic philosophy,'* which had been consecrated, 
by the gospel or bj the church, to express the mjs- 
teries of the chnstian faith , and a verbal defect 
might introduce into the Latin theology a long tram 
of error or perplexity • But as the u astern pro- 
vincials had the good fortune of denying their re- 
ligion from an orthodox source, thej presen cd uith 
steadiness the dootriiie which thej had accepted 
with docility, and when tlie Arian pestilence ap 
preached their frontiers, they were supplied with 
the seasonable presen atne of the Homoousion, bj 
Council of paternal care of the Roman pontiff 
Rimini, Their sentiments and their temper 
A D 360 ere displajedm the memorable synod 

of Rimini, w'hich surpassed in numbers the council 
of Nice, since it was composed of aboi c four hun- 
dred bishops of Italj, Africa, Spain, Gaul, Britain, 
and Illjncum From the first debates it appeared, 
that onlj fourscore prelates adhered to the party, 
though they affected to anathematize the name and 
memorj, of Anus But this lufenority was com- 
pensated by the ad>antages of skill, of expenence, 
and of discipline , and the minonty was conducted 
by Valcns and Ursacins, two bishops of Illyncum, 
who had spent their Ines in the intngues of courts 
and councils, and who had been trained, under the 
Euscbian banner, in t}ie religious wars of the cast 
By their arguments and negociations, tlicj' embar- 
rassed, thej confounded, they at last deceived, the 
honest simplicity of die Latin bishops , who suffer- 
ed the palladium of the faith to be extorted from 
their hands by fraud and importunity, rather than 
bj open violence The council of Rimini was not 
allow ed to separate, dll the members had impru- 


c Testor Deum cccli atque temc mecum neutrum audissem semper 
tameii utrumqiie seiisi^^! Rec^enentas pndem et in epi^conatu 
^Quanti^jwr nianens 6dem Nicciiam nnnquam him exsu1atiirU9auni%i 
ffiHr deb>nodi« c xei p I20.I The Beuedictincs are persuaded that 
B^crnrrt thediocebc of Poitiers Ne\eral jears before lii^ exile 
f r (CpiM U in )comidain« that even tliCToovofthePhtonisls, 

tine ene of the bolder schoolmen) could not be expressed b\ a Latin 
noiin * 

P*'®f'f<“''ce vhicl) tlie foiirtli cnuhril of the Latenn at IcnRlh 
w « '??’’“’5fl!*®“*”'*iertlnnaj(eneneoluiiitj,(«eePetar tom ii I 
h\ the Latin himiiage rpiot acems to 
tKilc the Idea of aubstaiice, tnnxias ofqualitics 


dently subscribed a captious creed, in which some 
expressions, susceptible of an heretical sense, were 
inserted in the room of the Homoousion It was on 
this occasion, that, according to Jerom, the world 
was surpnsed to find itself Anan ' But the bishops 
I of the Latin provinces had no sooner reached their 
respective dioceses, than they discovered their 
mistake, and repented of their weakness The 
Ignominious capitulation was rejected with disdain 
and abhorrence, and the Homoousian standard, 
which had been shaken but not overthrown, was 
more firmly replanted in all the churches of the 
west E 

Such was the rise and progress, and Conduct of the 
such were tlie natural revolutions, of A7mji"coiiirai*'' 
those theological disputes, which dis- 
tnrbed the peace of Christianity under the reigns of 
Constantine and of Ins sons But as those pnnees 
presumed to extend their despotism over the faith, 
as well as over the lives and fortunes, of tlieir 
subjects , the weight of their sulfrage sometimes 
inclined the ecclesiastical balance and the pre- 
rogatives of tlie King of lieavcn were settled, or 
changed, or modified, in the cabinet of an caillily 
monarch 

The unhappy spirit of discord which 
pen aded the prov inces of the east, in- Constaniine, 
terrupted the triumph of Constantine, * 
but the emperor continued for some time to view, 
with cool and careless indificrence, the object of the 
dispute As he w as j et ignorant of the difliculty of 
appeasing the quarrels of tbcologians, he addressed 
to the contending parties, to Alexander and to 
Anus, a moderating epistle , >* which maj be ascrib- 
ed, with far greater reason, to the untutored sense 
of a soldier and statesman, than to the dictates of 
anj of bis episcopal counsellors He attributes the 
origin of tlio whole controversj to a tniling and 
subtle question, concerning an incomprehensible 
point of the law , which was foolislilj asked by the 
bishop, and imprudently resolved bj the presbyter 
He laments that the chnstian people, who had the 
same God, the same religion, and the same worship, 
should be divided by such inconsiderable distinc- 
tions , and be seriously recommends to the clergy 
of Alexandria the example of the Greek philoso- 
phers , who could maintain their arguments without 
losing tlieir temper, and assert their freedom with- 
out violating their fiiendship The indifierence 
and contempt of the sov ereign would have been, 
perhaps, the most eflectual method of silencing the 
dispute, if the popular current had been less nipid 
and impetuous, and if Constantine himself, in the 
midst of faction and fanaticism, could have preserv- 

t In^emuit lotus orbis et Ariaoum se esse miiatus est llieronxm 
adv LuciTer tom i p 145 

C The story of the council ofRimint is verj elecanti) told h) ^ul 
plans Seserus, (Hist Sacra I ii p 410-430 edit Lngd Bit 1647 ) 
aud by Jeroni, in Ins dnlogne against the Luciferiaiis. The design of 
the loltir IS to apologize for the conduct of the Latin bishops, who were" 
deceired iiid n ho repented 

h Euscbiiis III Vit Coiistiiit I II c 64—72. Tlie priiiaples of 
toleration and reli..ioui iiidiffercncp, contained in this epistle, haie 
piren i,mt nSence to Baronins Tillemont &c who suppase that the 
enipcror had some ei il counsellor eiUier Satan or Eusebius, at his 
elbow See JorliusRcmarlis, tom ii p 183 
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cd the calm possession of liis own mind But his 
ecclesiastical ministers soon contrii ed to seduce the 
impartiality of the magistrate, and to awaken the 
His zeal, proselyte He was pro- 

A. D 325 Yoked hy the insults which had been 

offered to his statues , be was alarmed by the real, 
as well as the imaginary, magnitude of the spread- 
ing mischief, and he extinguished the hope of peace 
and toleration, from the moment that he assembled 
three hundred bishops within the walls of the same 
palace The presence of the monarch swelled the 
importance of the debate , his attention multiplied 
the arguments , and he exposed his person with a 
patient intrepidity, which animated the valour of 
the combatants Notwithstanding the applause 
which has been bestowed on the eloquence and 
sagacity of Constantine, ‘ a Roman general, whose 
religion might be still a subject of doubt, and whose 
mind had not been enlightened either by study or 
by inspiration, was indifferently qualified to discuss, 
in the Greek language, a metaphysical question, or 
an article of faith But the credit of his favourite 
Osius, who appears to have presided in the council 
of Nice, might dispose the emperor in favour of the 
orthodox party , and a well-timed insinuation, that 
the same Eusebius of Nicomcdia, who non protect- 
ed the heretic, had lately assisted the tyrant,k might 
exasperate him against their adversaries The 
Nicenc creed was ratified by Constantine , and his 
firm declaration, that those who resisted the divine 
judgment of the synod, must prepare themselves 
for an immediate exile, annihilated the murmurs of 
a feeble opposition , which, from seventeen, was al- 
most instantly reduced to two, protestant bishops 
Eusebius of Cmsarca yielded a reluctant and am- 
biguous consent to the Horaoousion,’ and the 
navering conduct of the Nicomcdian Eusebius 
served only to delay, about three months, his dis- 
liepenccutesthe grace and cxilc "* The impious Anus 
Arians ^vas banished into one of the remote 
provinces of Illyricum, his person and disciples 
nere branded, by law, nitli the odious name of 
Porphyrians , his writings were condemned to the 
flames, and a capital punishment was denounced 
against those in whose possession they should be 
found The emperor had now imbibed the spint of 
controversy, and the angry sarcastic style of his 
edicts was designed to inspire his subjects with the 
hatred which he had conceived against the enemies 
of Chnst " 


1 Htiwbiiisin Vit ConRtmtin 1 m c 13 

5' ' from Conshntin. 

Jo tlic people of Nicomcdia in winch the monarch declares himscll 
the public accuser of one of hisnibjects, he styles Eiisebmr 

;rdurXX“m"w7r'''’’" »ndhecomplain,ofhishostilebelia7.1 

1 bee iM Socratc*. (I I c 8) or rather ,n Tlicodoret, (1 i c 121 
an original lellir of Eusebius of Caisarca, in ivliich lie iuLnM.J 
lustif} his siibicribiiii, the Homnousion The character of Euwbiui 
lias afwivs been a problem hut those who have riSd Hie sewnd m 
Jiral epistle ofLcClCTC, (Ars Critiri, tom in p SO— C9 } must enter 

iiThoVMtr ‘"® ly of ii« 

Comi‘n?ao',“Mr ' ’’ ’ > = >•> andGodefroj . 

n Socrates, I 1 c 0 In liii circular letters, which were addressed to 
ite?c a'nde'^craX'rT •o'^.nrtlhc heretics the arms 


But, as if the conduct of the cm- , . 
peror had been guided by passion part>, 
instead of principle, three years from ^ ® 328-337 
the council of Nice were scarcely elapsed, before he 
discovered some symptoms of merej, and even of 
indulgence, towards the proscribed sect, which was 
secretly protected hy bis favounte sister The 
exiles were recalled , and Eusebius, who gradually 
resumed his influence over the mind of Constantine, 
was restored to the episcopal throne, from which he 
had been ignominiously degraded Anus himself 
was treated by the whole lourt with the respect 
which would have been due to an innocent and 
oppressed man His faith was approved by the 
synod of Jerusalem, and the emperor seemed im- 
patient to repair his injustice, by issuing an abso- 
lute command, that he should be solemnly admitted 
to the communion in the cathedral of Constanti- 
nople On the same day, which had been fixed for 
the tnnmph of Anns, he expired , — and the strange 
and liornd circumstances of Ins death might excite 
a suspicion, that the orthodox saints had contributed, 
moie efficaciously than by their prayers, to deliver 
the church from the most formidable of her enemies * 
The three pnncipal leaders of the catholics, Atha- 
nasius of Alcxandna, Eustathius of Antioch, and 
Paul of Constantinople, were deposed on various 
accusations, by the sentence of numerous councils ; 
and were aftenvards banished into distant provinces 
by the first of the Christian emperors, who, in the last 
I moments of Ins life, received the rites of baptism 
' from the Anan bishop of Nicomedia The eccle- 
siastical government of Constantine cannot be 
justified from the reproach of levity and weakness 
But the credulous monarch, unskilled in the stra- 
tagems of theological warfare, might be deceived by 
the modest and specious piofcssions of the heretics, 
whose sentiments be never perfectly understood, 
and while lie protected Anus, and persecuted 
Athanasius, be still considered the council of Nice 
as the bulwark of the Christian faith, and the pecu- 
liar glory of Ins own reign p 
T he sons of Constantine must have 
been admitted from their childhood Stll‘ Arn^s 
into the rank of catechumens, but they ^ 337—361 

imitated, in the delay of their baptism, the example 
of their father Like him, they presumed to pro- 
nounce tbcir judgment on mystenes into winch they 
had never been regularly initiated s and the fate 
of the Trinitarian controversy depended, in a great 


o Wc derive the original story from Athanasius (tom i n C70 ) 
wno exprewes some reluctance to stigmatize the memory of the dead 
lie mi(.lit exaggerate but the perpetual eommern. of Alexandria and 
Constantinople would have rendered it dan^crons to inveiit Those 
who press the literal narrative of the death of Arm* (Ins hnwcls siid. 
dcnly hurst out in a privy ) must make their option between nouoR 

And tntnr/T/^ * 


r - ..w Ill till.- wr m iiic coiinuci, o| ve-#M- 

stantinc, m« be traced in Liisebiii* (in Vit Cbnsimt I in r 23 
, (I I c 23— 39 ) Sozomcn, (I ii c 1C— 31 1 Then 

'*?«*’* ' ' M— SI ) and Philoslortms, (I ii c 1—17) But the first 
or these writera was too near the scene of action and llic others were 
loo remote from it. It Is singular enou„h, that the important task of 
continuing the liistory of the cliureh, should Iiave been left for Iwn 
laymen and a heretic 

q Qiin cinm turn eatechnmemis «acraincnlum fidci mento \ nleretiir 
potuisse mecire stiln Seier Ilist ‘>acra, I ii p 4I0 
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measure, on tbc sentiments of Constantius, who 
inherited the proMnees of tlie east, and aequired 
the possession of the whole empire The Anan 
presbyter or bishop, wlio had secreted for his use 
the testament of the deeeased emperor, improved 
the fortunate oceasion whieh had introduced him 
to the familianty of a prince, whose public coun- 
sels were always swayed by his domestic favourites 
The eunuchs and slaves diffused the spintual poi- 
son through the palace, and the dangerous infec- 
tion was communicated by the female attendants to 
the guards, and by the empress to her unsuspicious 
husband ' The partiality which Constantius al- 
ways expressed towards the Eusebian faction, was 
insensibly fortified by the dexterous management 
of their leaders , and his victory over the tyrant 
Magnentius increased his inclination, as well as 
ability, to employ the arms of power in the cause 
of Ananism While the two armies were engaged 
in the plains of Mursa, and the fate of tlie two 
rivals depended on the chance of war, the son of 
Constantine passed the anxious moments in a 
church of the martyrs, under the walls of the city 
His spiritual comforter Valens, the Anan bishop ; 
of the diocese, employed the most artful precau- | 
tions to obtain such early intelligence as might 
secure either his favour or his escape A secret 
phain of swift and trusty messengers informed him 
of the vicissitudes of the battle , and while the court- 
iers stood trembling round their affrighted master, 
Valens assured him that the Gallic legions gave 
way , and insinuated, with some presence of mind, 
that the glonous event had been revealed to him by 
an angel The grateful emperor ascribed bis suc- 
cess to the merits and intercession of the bishop of 
Mursa, whose faith had deserved the public and 
miraculous approbation of heaven * The Arians, 
who considered as their own the victoiy of Con- 
stantins, preferred his glory to that of his father * 
Cynl, bishop of Jerusalem, immediately composed 
the description of a celestial cross, encircled with 
a splendid rainbow, which, dunng the festival of 
Pentecost, about the third hour of the day, had 
appeared over the mount of Olives, to the edifica- 
tion of the devout pilgrims, and the people of tlie 
holy city " The size of the meteor was gradually 
magnified , and the Anan histonan has ventured to 
affirm, that it was conspicuous to the two armies in 
the plains of Pannonia , and that the tyrant, who is 
purposely represented as ap idolater, fled before 
the auspicious sign of orthodox Christianity * 


The sentiments of a judicious . 

, . . ,, Anan councils 

stranger, who has impartially con- 
sidered the progress of civil or ecclesiastical dis- 
cord, arc always entitled to our notice and a short 
passage of Ammianus, who served in the armies, 
and studied the character, of Constantius, is per- 
haps of more value than many pages of theological 
invectives “ The chnstian religion, which, in 
itself," says that moderate histonan, “ is plain and 
simple, he confounded by the dotage of supersti- 
tion Instead of reconciling the parties by the 
weight of his authority, he chenshed and propa- 
gated, by verbal disputes, the differences w Inch Ins 
vain curiosity had excited The highways were 
covered with troops of bishops galloping from 
every side to the assemblies, which they call sy- 
nods , and while they laboured to reduce the whole 
sect to their own particular opinions, the public 
establishment of the posts was almost ruined by 
their hasty and repeated journeys "J' Our more 
intimate knowledge of the ecclesiastical transac- 
tions of the reign of Constantius, would furnish an 
ample commentary on this remarkable passage, 
which justifies the rational apprehensions of Atha- 
nasius, that the restless activity of the clergy, who 
wandered round the empire in search of tbc true 
faith, would excite the contempt and laughter of 
the unbelieving world * As soon as the emperor 
was relieved from the terrors of the civil wai, ho 
devoted the leisure of his winter quarters at Arles, 
Milan, Sirmium, and Constantinople, to the amuse- 
ments or toils of controversy the sword of the 
magistrate, and even of the tyrant, was unsheathed, 
to enforce the reasons of the theologian , and as he 
opposed the orthodox faith of Nice, it is readily 
confessed that his incapacity and ignorance were 
equal to his presumption * The eunuchs, the wo- 
men, and the bishops, who governed the vain and 
feeble mind of the emperor, had inspired him with 
an insuperable dislike to the Homoousion , hut his 
timid conscience was alarmed by the impiety of 
iEtius The guilt of that atlieist was aggravated 
by the suspicious favour of the unfortunate Gallus , 
and even the deaths of the imperial ministers, who 
had been massacred at Antioch, were imputed to 
the suggestions of that dangerous sophist The 
mind of Constantius, which could neither be mo- 
derated by reason, nor fixed by faitli, was blindly 
impelled to either side of the dark and emptv abyss, 
by his horror of the opposite extreme , he alter- 
nately embraced and condemned the sentiments, he 


r Socrates 1 ii c 2 Sozomen 1 in c 18 Atlianaa tom i p 813— 
834 He olisenes tliat tlie eunuchs are the natural enemies of the Aion 
Compare Dr Jortiu’s Remarks on Reclesiastical History, vol it p 3 
trith a certain genealoiO' in Candide (ch iv ) trhich ends with one of 
the lirat companions of Christopher Columbus 
a Snlpicius Sererus in Hist Sacra, I ii p 405 106 
t Cyril (spud Baron A D 353 No 26 ) espressly observes, that in 
the reipn of Constantine the cross had been found in the bowels of the 
earth but that it had ^peared, in the reip'ii of Constantius, m the 
midst of the heavens. This opposition evidently proves that Cyril 
was Ignorant of the stupendous miracle to which the conversion of 
Constantine is attributed and this i„liorancc is the more surprising, 
since It was no more than tnelse years after his death that Ctnl was 
conseci^ed bishop of Jerusalem, by the immediate successor of Euse 
bins of Cesarea Sec rilleniont Blem Eccles tom iiii p 715 
, “ “ "“A easy to determine lion far the ingenuity of Ci ril mi„ht 

ne assisted by wine natural appearances of a solar halo 


X Philo^torciw, \ m c 26 He t$ followed b\ tlie antlior of the 
AlcxanUnan Chronicle, by Cedrenu^, and by Nicephorus (See Golho. 

Di^rt p 188 ) They could not refuse a miracle, even from the 
hand of an enemy 

T So curious a passage well deseries to he transcribed Christianam 
reli^ionem ahsolutam et siropliceni, anili superstitione confundeu^ in 
quo scrutmdi perplexing quam componeudA gravius excitarcl dis* 
cidia plunma ; qus progre^i fusiiis aluit coucertatione verborum, ut 
citervis intislitum jumentis publiris ultro citroqtie dtscurrentibus 
per sjnodos (qpas appellant) dum rituro omnemad suiiro trabereco 
nantur (Valcsius reads conafar,) rei \chicttlaria. coucideret ner\os 
Ammianus, xxi 16 

I Athanas tom i p 870 

o SocraUs In c Sozomcn, 1 i\ c 12^30 Tlieodoret, 

I II c 18—32 PUilostorg I iv c 4— 12o 1 v c 1—4 I M c 
1—0 
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successively banished and recalled the leaders, of 
Ihe Arian and Semi-Anan faetions'’ During the 
season of public business or festivity, he employed 
whole days, and even nights, in selecting the iiords, 
and weighing the syllables, which composed his 
fluctuating creeds The subject of his meditations 
still pursued and occupied his slumbers, the inco- 
herent dreams of the emperor were received as 
celestial visions, and he accepted with compla- 
cency the lofty title of bishop of bishops, from those 
ecclesiastics who forgot the interest of their order 
for the gratification of their passions The design 
of establishing an uniformity of doctrine, which had 
engaged him to convene so many synods in Gaul, 
Italy, Illyncum, and Asia, was repeatedly baflled 
by his own levity, by the divisions of the Anans, 
and by the resistance of the catholics, and he 
resolved, as the last and decisive effort, imperiously 
to dictate the decrees of a general council The 
destructive earthquake of Nicomedia, the difRciilty 
of finding a convenient place, and perhaps some 
secret motives of policy, produced an alteration in 
the summons The bishops of the cast were directed 
to meet at Sclcucia, in Isauna , while those of the 
west held their deliberations at Rimini, on the 
coast of the Hadiiatic , and instead of two or three 
deputies from each province, the whole episcopal 
body was ordered to march The eastern council, 
after consuming four days in fierce and unavailing 
debate, separated without any definitive conclusion 
The council of the west was protracted till the 
seventh month Taurus, the prmtonan prmfeot, 
was instructed not to dismiss the prelates till thej 
should all be united in the same opinion , and his 
efforts were supported by a poaer of banishing 
fifteen of the most refractory, and a promise of the 
consulship if he achieved so difficult an adventure 
A D sen prayers and threats, the authority 

of the sovereign, the sophistry of Va- 
lens and Ursacius, the distress of cold and hunger, 
and the tedious melancholy of a hopeless exile, at 
length extorted the reluctant consent of the bishops 
of Rimini Tlie deputies of the east and of the 
west attended the emperor in the palace of Con- 
stantinople, and he enjoyed the satisfaction of im- 
posing on the world a profession of faith which 
established the likeness, without expressing the 
consuhstantiahtp, of the Son of God« But the 
triumph of Arianism had been preceded by the 
removal of the orthodox clergy, whom it was 
impossible cither to intimidate or to corrupt , and 
the reign of Constantins was disgraced by the un- 


just and ineffectual persecution of the great Atha- 
nasius 

We have seldom an opportunity of ci„racter»naad 

observing, cither in active or specula- ventures of AUia. 
. . » , ^ , • •• , nasins 

tive life, what effect may be produced, 
or what obstacles may be surmounted, by the force 
of a single mind, when it is inflexibly applied to 
the pursuit of a single object The immortal name 
of Athanasius * will never be separated from the 
catliolic doctrine of the Trinity, to whose defence 
he consecrated every moment and every faculty of 
his being Educated in the family of Alexander, 
he had vigorously opposed the early progress of the 
Arian heresy , he exercised the important functions 
of secretary under the aged prelate , and the fa- 
thers of the Nicene council beheld with surprise 
and respect, the rising virtues of the young deacon 
In a time of public danger, the dull claims of age 
and of rank are sometimes superseded , and within 
five months after his return from Nice, the deacon 
Athanasius was seated on the archiepiscopal throne 
of Egypt He filled th,it eminent ^ aas—sia 
station above forty-six years, and his 
long administration was spent in a perpetual com- 
bat against the powers of Arianism Five times 
was Athanasius expelled from his throne, twenty 
years he passed as an exile or a fugitive , and al- 
most every province of the Roman empire was suc- 
cessively witness to his merit, and his sufferings in 
the cause of the Homoousion, which he considered 
as the sole pleasure and business, as the duty, and 
as the glory, of his life Amidst the storms of per- 
secution, the archbishop of Alexandria was patient 
of labour jealous of fame, careless of safety , and 
dlthoiigb his mind was tainted by the contagion of 
fanaticism, Athanasius displayed a supenority of 
character and abilities, which would have qualified 
him, far better than the degenerate sons of Con- 
stantine, for the government of a great monarchy 
His learning was much less profound and extensive 
than that of Eusebius of Caisarca, and his rude 
eloquence could not be compared with the polished 
oratory of Gregory or Basil , but whenever the 
primate of Egjpt was called upon to justify his 
sentiments, or his conduct, his unpremeditated 
style, cither of speaking or writing, was clear, 
forcible, and persuasive He has alvvajs been re- 
vered in the orthodox school, as one of the most 
accurate masters of the Christian theology , and he 
was supposed to possess two profane sciences, Jess 
adapted to the episcopal character, the knowledge 
of jurisprudence,* and that of divination ^ Some 


ftnatic^m of CoUantiu. from the dlJaScd t 

Ct.liari The very tit|p« of ihw IrMtiSL Lucifer of 

"aioncmlum nro Dei Film » 
non comemeo* cum « Ec 

qucntilm^ parcciido m Dcum dclin 

were very ^nnrant'of t^e'aflailv of historians 

ste*d of ahli ofMhanVsm™ * puiesyric in. 

mnlagcof drawing our most authentic rostCTwI^mJirri™'® i 
of tus own epistles and apoloRies (loin 1 n \ * x 

imiUtc the example of «e,. (1 ™ J I 


edition of his history without t,iviD{C himself the trouble to consult the 
writiiips of Athanisius Yet tven Socrates, the more curious Sozo. 
men and the learned Thcodoret, connect the life of Ath'iiiasms with 
the KMes of ecclesiastical history Tlie dili.encc of Tiljemont, (tom 
till ) and of the nenedictinc editors, has collected every fact, and ex- 
amined eiery difficulty 

s Sulpicius Severus (Bist 'Sacra, I u p 3D6) rails him a lawyer, a 
junsconsult This character cannot now be discos ered either iii the 
life or writincs of Athanasius 

f Uicthalur enira fitidicarum sortium iideni, qiiiei c -lutiurales nor- 
tenderent ahtes scicntissime ealtens ahqiinties praidixisse futiin Am 

7 .A pronhen, or rather a yoke, IS related by Sozomcii d’ 

t.u evidenth proses (if the crows speak Latin) tha‘ 

Athanasius understood the language of the crows. ‘ ^ 
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fortanate conjectures of future e^ents, which im- 
partial rcasoncrs might ascribe to the experience 
and judgment of Athanasius, were attnbuted by his 
friends to heavenly inspiration, and imputed by his 
enemies to infernal magic 

But as Athanasius was rontinually engaged with 
the prejudices and passions of every order of men, 
from the monk to the emperor, the knowledge of 
liuman nature was his first and most important 
science He preserved a distinct and unbroken 
view of a scene which was incessantly shifting , 
and neser failed to improie those decisiie moments 
which are irrecoverably past before they are per- 
eeivcd by a common eje The archbishop of Alex- 
andria was capable of distinguishing how far he 
might boldlj command, and where he must dexte- 
rously insinuate , how long he might contend with 
power, and when he must withdraw from persecu- 
tion , and while he directed the thunders of the 
chnrcli against heresy and rebellion, he could as- 
sume, in the bosom of his own part}, the flexible 
and indulgent temper of a prudent leader The 
election of Athanasius has not escaped the reproach 
of irregnlaritj and precipitation but the propriety 
of his behaviour conciliated the affections both of 
the clergy and of the people The Alexandrians 
were impatient to nse in arms for the defence of an 
eloquent and liberal pastor In his distress he 
always derived support, or at least consolation, 
from the faithful attachment of his parochial cicrg} , 
and the hundred bishops of Egypt adhered, with 
unshaken zeal, to the cause of Athanasius In the 
modest equipage, which pndc and policy would 
affect, be frequently performed tbe episcopal visita- 
tion of Ills provinces, from the mouth of the Nile to 
the confines of AUthiopia , familiar!} conversing 
with the meanest of the populace, and humbly sa- 
luting the saints and hermits of the desert Nor 
was It onl} in ecclesiastical assemblies, among men 
whose education and manners were similar to his 
own, that Athanasius displn}ed the ascendanc} of 
his genius He appeared with easj and respectful 
firmness in the courts of pnnees , and in the \anous 
turns of his prosperous and adverse fortune, he 
neier lost the confidence of his friends, or the 
esteem of Ins enemies 

Pcrsecuiinn In his youtli, the primate of Egypt 
nSius**'*' resisted the great Constantine, who 

A.V 330 I, ad repeatedl} signified his will, that 
Anus should be restored to the catholic communion « 
The emperor respected, and might forgive, this in- 


flexible resolution , and the faction who considered 
Athanasius as their most formidable enemy, were 
constrained to dissemble their hatred, and silentlj 
to prepare an indirect and distant assault They 
scattered rumours and suspicions, represented the 
archbishop as a proud and opprcssiie tyrant, and 
boldly accused him of iiolating the treaty which 
had been ratified in the Nicene council, with the 
schismatic followers of Meletius ^ Athanasius had 
openl} disapproved that ignominious peace, and 
the emperor was disposed to believe that he had 
abused his ecclesiastical and civil power, to perse- 
cute those odious sectaries , that he had sacrilegi- 
ously broken a chalice in one of their churches of 
Marcotis , that he had whipped or imprisoned six 
of their bishops, and that Arscnius, a scientli 
bishop of the same party, had been murdered, or 
at least mutilated, by the cruel hand of the primate ' 
These charges, which affected hi:, honour and his 
life, were referred by Constantine to his brother 
Dalmatins tbe censor, who resided at Antioch , the 
synods of Cmsarca and Tyre were successnely con- 
vened , and the bishops of the cast were instructed 
to judge the cause of Athanasius, before they 
proceeded to consecrate the new church of the 
resurrection at Jerusalem The pnmate might be 
conscious of his innocence , but he was sensible 
that the same implacable spirit which had dictated 
the accusation, would direct the proceeding, and 
pronounce the sentence He prudently declined 
the tnbunal of his enemies, despised the summons 
of the synod of Cmsarea , and, after a long and 
artful delay, submitted to the peremptory commands 
of tbe emperor, who threatened to punish bis crimi- 
nal disobedience if he refused to appear in the 
council of T} re™ Before Athanasius, 
at the head of fifty Egyptian prelates, ^ 

sailed from Alexandria, he had wisely secured the 
alliance of the Melctians , and Arsenius himself, 
his imaginary victim, and his secret friend, was 
pnvately concealed in his train The sjnod of 
Tjre was conducted by Eusebius of Cmsarea, with 
more passion, and with less art, than his learning 
and experience might promise , his numerous fac- 
tion repeated the names of homicide and tjrant, 
and their clamours were encouraged by the seeming 
patience of Athanasius , who expected the decisive 
moment to produce Arsenius alive and unhurt in 
the midst of the assembly The nature of the other 
charges did not admit of such clear and satisfactory 
replies , yet the archbishop was able to prove, that. 


s The irresulsr ordinitinn nf Athanisius was sli^Iith mentioned in 
the councils wliirh were held again't him See Philostnrf' 1 ii c 11 
end rodefroy p 71 but it ran scarcelj be mpposed that the -issem 
Wy of the bishops of <olemnK attest a jniWic falsehood 

Alinnas. tom i p 726 

h Sec the History of the fathers of the Desert published by llo«. 
weiile andTiIIemont Alem Eccles tom vii in the IircsofAnthonv. 
I achomius &e Atlian tsins him<elf who did not di'ilain to comnose 
has carefnllj obserTcd howoneii thenoh 
All prophesied the mischiefs of the Arian heresy 

Atlianas tom ii p dos— dos Ac ^ 

ser.h!: Constantine threatened m tpeaking but ROiiested in 

pee nireiAei, ypo^ue »e t,(iH His letters 
entraoili^or rn™'? “ hut while he reiinired tint the 

name ^ Aniis 'ah”*' should lie open to aU, he avoided the odions 
n»me of Anus Athaiasius l.ke a skilful politician, has accuraUly 


TOrhed these distinctions (tom i p 788.) which -lUowed him some 
scope inr excii«e and dHiy 

The Meletians in Lgy pt like the Donatists in Africa were pro 
®P''™P»* qusfr?' ’fhich arose from the perscciiliou I 
**''*"^* ,*he ntisciire coiitroiersy whirh seems to 

nron™ ""'"P^'fn'ed bv the partiality of Athanssiiis snil the 
aiiirrh”oI^^*’20I*""”' ®^“'heims General History of the 

'P®''fi®'*hySn7nmen (I ii c 
Phi. ”’P'""' ™' the subject of Arsenins and 

the chalice, leases this prise accusation without a reply 

Thi .mV ?” '”"1 ' P Socrates 1 i c 28 Soaomen I ii r 2S 
ivf *,I”K's’^ **1 ^P'®tle of Conrncstinn (Eiiseh m V it ConstanC 

moL H,...' Pm members of the clergy and it was 

MlnniBiuL*' »PP'r these reproaches to 
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in tlic village, where he was accused of breaking a 
consecrated chalice, neither church nor altar nor 
chalice could really exist The Anans, who had 
secretly determined the guilt and condemnation 
of tlieir enemy, attempted, however, to disguise 
their injustice by the imitation of judicial forms 
the synod appointed an episcopal commission of six 
delegates to collect cHdcncc on the spot , and this 
measure, which was vigorously opposed by the 
Egyptian bishops, opened new scenes of violence 
and pcijury " After the return of the deputies from 
Alexandria, the majority of the council pronounced 
the final sentence of degradation and exile against 
the pnmatc of Egypt The decree, expressed in the 
fiercest language of malice and reicnge, was com- 
municated to the emperor and the catholic church , 
and the bishops immediately resumed a mild and 
del out aspect, such as became their holy pilgrimage 
to the sepulchre of Chnst * 

Bis fir«t ffxiJc, Bot fhc injustice of these ecclcsias- 
A B S3C ticaljudgeshad notbecn countenanced 
by the submission, or even by the presence, of 
Athanasius He resolved to make a hold and dan- 
gerous experiment, whether the throne n as inacces- 
sible to the loice of truth, and before the final 
sentence could be pronounced at Tyre, the intrepid 
pnmate threw himself into a bark which was ready 
to hoist sail for the imperial city The request of a 
formal audience might have been opposed or eluded , 
but Athanasius concealed his arnval, watched the 
moment of Constantine’s return from an adjacent 
villa, and boldly encountered his angry soi ereign 
as he passed on horseback through the principal 
street of Constantinople So strange an apparition 
excited his surprise and indignation , and the 
guaids were ordered to remoie the importunate 
suitor , but his resentment ivas subdued byimolun- 
tary respect , and the haughty spirit of the cmpcroi 
was awed by the courage and eloquence of a bishop, 
who implored liis justice and awakened his con- 
science p Constantine listened to the complaints 
of Athanasius with impartial and eicn gracious 
attention, the members of the synod of Tyre were 
summoned to justify tlicir proceedings , and the 
arts of the Euscbian faction would have been con- 
founded, if they had not aggraiated the guilt of the 


■jm ' I? of Atlianajius (lorn i n 

' (p 808— SCO) TJicy aro 

jiLtifird ortRitnl and aiitliciitic doriimenls but llrey wUd ,«mre 
mo« eontfdencc if bn apiaared lus mnocent, and liiaTnnmieJrKr 

o Euaebiiii in Vit Conalmtin I ,v c 41-47 

mWrof.na«,c Su.d^, 


primate, by the dexterous supposition of an un- 
pardonable offence , a criminal design to intercept 
and detain the corn-fleet of Alevandna, which sup- 
plied the subsistence of the new capital’ The 
emperor was satisfied that the peace of Egypt 
would be secured by the absence of a popular 
leader, but he refused to fill the vacancy of the 
archicpiscopal throne, and the sentence, which, 
after long hesitation, he pronounced, was that of a 
jealous ostracism, rather than of an ignominious 
exile In tbc remote province of Gaul but in the 
hospitable court of Treves, Athanasius passed about 
twenty -eight months The death of the emperor 

changed the face of public affairs , and, amidst the 
general indulgence of a young reign, and Te^toraiion, 
the pnmate was restored to his coun- a D 338 
try by an honourable edict of the younger Constan- 
tine, who expressed a deep sense of the innocence 
and merit of his icnerable guest ' 

The death of that prince exposed his cemid cxilr, 
Athanasius to a second persecution , a D 341 
and the feeble Constantius, the sovereign of the 
east, soon became the secret accomplice of the 
Euschians Ninety bishops of that sect or faction 
assembled at Antioch, under the spccions pretence 
of dedicating the cathedral They composed an 
ambiguous creed, which is faintly tinged with the 
colours of scmi-ananism, and twenty-fiie canons, 
which still regulate the discipline of the orthodox 
Greeks • It was decided, with some appearance of 
equity, that a bishop, deprived by a synod, should 
not resume his episcopal functions, till he had been 
alisohed by the judgment of an equal synod, the 
law was immediately applied to the case of Atha- 
nasius , the council of Antioch pronounced, or rather 
confirmed, his degradation , a stranger, named Gre- 
gory, was seated on Ins throne, and Philagnus,' 
the pricfect of Egypt, was instructed to support the 
new pnmate with the civil and military powers of 
the province Oppressed by the conspiracy of the 
Asiatic prelates, Athanasius withdrew from Alex- 
andna, and passed three” years as an exile and a 
suppliant on the holy threshold of the Vatican * 
By the assiduous study of the Latin language, he 
soon qualified himself to ncgociatc with the western 
®l®rgy I his decent flattery sw ayed and directed the 

Poiticrv bu mciitioncd Ibis svnoil of Antioch with too ranch fat our 
“•>" t'jspecl He recltons ninety aven bitliops 

t Tlii» raa;:i<itrate no odious to Atinnasius, is praised b\ GrcBory 
ISaziaiizen, tom 1 Oral xxi p 390, 791 
_ , S'ppc prcmcnlc Deo fert Dcus alter opera 

ror ttc credit of hiimm nature 1 am alnavs picasrd to discover some 
good (|nalitics in those men trliora parly has represented as tt rarls and 
monsters 

u The chronnln^ical diiScuUies arhtch perplex the residence of 
/ulniiasius at Itome are strenuously agitated lij Vatesius (Obseriat 
BdCalcem tom 11 Hist l>cles 1 1 c 1—5) and Tilfemont fiVlcm 
l^ies tom viii p. 671, &c) I base followed the simple bj|>othesis 
oTVjlesius who allows onij one journes, after the intrusion of 
Grejrory 

* 1 cannot forbear transcribing a judicious ohscrtatioii of H'ctstcm 
(Prolegomcn N T p 19 ) Si tamcii Ilistoriam I:a:cle<ia.«ticam vebmtis 
consulere patebit jam indc a seculo quarto, cum ortis coiitrostrsiis 
eccl&ia Orocia doctores in duas partes scindcrciitiir iii^ciiio cbmuen’ 
til nnmeto, tantum non n:qoa1es,cam partem qua> aiiictre ciinieliat 
llomam confii^issc, majestateraque pontificis comiter cotuisso, eonur 
pseto oppressis per mntiScam ct epi«copos l,atioos adversaciis nrxva 
luiss- atqne oHhmlOxiam in coiicibis stabihiisse Lam «b miisam 
b^ u”'"" J^®"**"* Pitiit, pinresqut annos ibi 
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haughty Julius the Roman pontilT was persuaded 
to consider Ins appeal as the peculiar interest of 
the apostolic see, and his innocence was unani- 
mously declaied in a counnl of fifty Inshops of 
Italy At the end of three years, tlic primate was 
summoned to the couit of Milan by the emperor 
Gonstans, who, in the indulgence of unlawful plea- 
sures, still professed a lively regard for the orthodox 
faith The cause of truth and justice was piomoted 
by the influence of gold,^ and the ministers of Con- 
stans advised their sovereign to require the convo- 
cation of an ecclesiastical assembly, which might 
act as the representatives of the catholic chuich 
Ninety-four bishops of the west, and 
seventy-six bishops of the east, en- 
countered each other at Sardica, on the verge of 
the two empires, but in the dominions of the pro- 
tector of Athanasius Their debates soon dege- 
nerated into hostile altercations , the Asiatics, 
apprehensive for their personal safety, retired to 
Philippopolis in Thrace, and the rival synods 
reciprocally hurled their spintual thunders against 
their enemies, whom they piously condemned as 
the enemies of the true God Their decrees were 
published and ratified ui their rcspectiie provinces 
and Athanasius, who in the west was revered as a 
saint, was exposed as a criminal to the abhorrence 
of the cast * The council of Sardica reveals the 
fust symptoms of discord and schism between the 
Greek and Latin churches, which were separated 
by the accidental difference of faith, and the perma- 
nent distinction of language 

and rctorAion, Hanog tis second exile in the west, 
A D 349 Athanasius was frequently admitted 
to the imperial presence , at Capua, Lodi, Milan, 
Verona, Padua, Aquilcia, and Treves Tlie bishop 
of the diocese usually assisted at these interviews , 
the master of the offices stood before the veil or 
curtain of the sacred apartment , and the uniform 
moderation of the primate might be attested by 
these respectable witnesses, to whose evidence he 
solemnly appeals > Prhdence would undoubtedly 
suggest the mild and respectful tone that became a 
subject and a bishop In these familiar conferences 
with the sovereign of the west, Athanasius might 
lament the error of Constantins, but he boldly ar- 
raigned the guilt of his eunuchs and his Arian pre- 
lates , deplored the distress and danger of the 
catholic church , and excited Gonstans to emulate 
the zeal and glory of his father The emperoi de- 
clared his resolution of employing the troops and 
treasures of Europe in the orthodox cause, and 


r PhiMorsnu* I iit c 13 Tf any eorniptian nas to promote 
UiG interest nf reli„inn an advocate of Atinnasms might justify or 
excuse this qiiestiooablp conduct, by the example of Cato and Sidney 
the former nf whom is aoid to hare given, and the latter to have re- 
eeiveil a bribe in the raum of liberty 
a The canon which allows appeals to the Tinman pontiffs has almost 
taiseil the council of Sardira to the dignity of a |,encral council , and 
Its acts haie been ignorantly or artfully confounded with those of the 
nircne synod *100 Tilleroont, tom \m p 989 and Geddes s Tracts, 
'ol 11 p 419—460 

As Allianasius dispersed secret inrectiies against Constantius, (see 
me £pistle to the Mooks ) at the same time that he assiind him of Ins 
Toiti'*| 're mii,ht distrust the professions of the archbishop 

k Nol» ilhslaiiding the discreet silence of Athanasius, and the manifest 


Signified, by a concise and peremptory epistle to 
bis brother Constantins, that unless he consented 
to the immediate restoration of Athanasius, he him- 
self, with a fleet and army, would seat the atch- 
bishop on the throne of Alexandria But this re- 
ligions war, so homhle to nature, was prevented 
by the timely compliance of Constantins , and the 
emperor of the east condcscciTded to solicit a recon- 
ciliation with a subject whom he had injured 
Athanasius waited with decent pndc, till he had re- 
ceived three successive epistles foil of the strongest 
assurances of the protection, the favour, and the 
esteem of his sovereign , who invited him to resume 
ins episcopal scat, and who added the humiliating 
precaution of engaging his pnncipal ministers to 
attest the sincerity of his intentions They were 
manifested in a still more public manner, by the 
strict orders which were despatched into Egypt to 
recall the adherents of Athanasius, to restore their 
privileges, to proclaim their innocence, and to erase 
from the public registers the illegal proceedings 
which had been obtained during the prevalence of 
the Euscbian faction After every satisfaction and 
security bad been given, which justice or even de- 
licacy could require, the primate proceeded, by 
slow journeys, through the provinces of Thrace, 
Asia, and Syria , and liis progress w'as marked by 
the abject homage of tho oriental bishops, who ex- 
cited his contempt without deceiving his penetra- 
tion * At Antioch he saw the emperor Constantins , 
sustained, with modest firmness, the embraces and 
protestations of bis master, and eluded the proposal 
of allowing the Anans a single cburcli at Alex- 
andria, by claiming, in the other cities of the em- 
pire, a similar toleration for lus own party , a reply 
which might have appeared just and moderate in 
the month of an independent pnnee The en- 
trance of the archbishop into bis capital was a 
tnumpbal procession , absence and persecution bad 
endeared him to the Alexandrians , his authority, 
which he exercised with rigour, was more (irmly 
established , and his fame was diffused from Ethi- 
opia to Britain, over the whole extent of the chns- 
tian world * 

But the subject who has reduced his „ 

... . n , , , Rraeiitnicnt of 

prince to the necessity of dissembling, Conetantius, 

can never expect a sincere and lasting a d 351 

forgiveness , and the tragic fate of Gonstans soon 

deprived Athanasius of a powerful and generous 

protector The civil war between the assassin and 

the only surviving brother of Gonstans, winch 

afllicted the empire above three years, secured an 


forgery of a inserted by Soente^ Ibe^e menaces are nroicd by 
tlie unqiiestionnUe evidence of Lucifer of Cagliari, and ei cn of Con 
Blantiue himself Sec Tillcmont tom viii p C91 
c l naie alirays entertained some doubts concerninfr the retractation 
i!.i 'i* Vilens (Atlianar tom I n 776 ) Tticir epistles to 
J mills biuiop of Iloroe, and to Athanisiiis himself, are of so diOerent 
n cast from each otlier tint they cannot both bo genuine The one 
l“*'oUs?e of criminals irlio confess tlieir {.iiilt and infamy 
cihiliTO ™ enemies, who solicit on equal terms an honourable recoii. 

4 The circumstinca of his second return miv be collected from 
Atlianasiiis himself, tom 1 p 769 and 812-843 Soentes, I 11 

lolfi = >9 Theodoret, I 11 c 11 12 Phiiostor. 

gius, I III c 12 
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interval of repose to the catholie church , and the 
two contending parties were desirous to conciliate 
the friendship of a bishop, who, by the weight/ of 
his peisonal autbonty, might determine the lluctu- 
ating resolutions of an important province He 
gave audience to the ambassadors of the tyrant, 
with whom he was afterwards accused of holding a 
secret correspondence ,® and the emperor Constan- 
tins repeatedly assured his dearest father, the most 
reverend Athanasius, that, notwithstanding the ma- 
licious rumours which were circulated by their 
common enemies, he had inherited the sentiments, 
as well as the throne, of his deceased brother*’ 
Gratitude and humanity would have disposed the 
primate of Egypt to deplore the untimely fate of 
Constans, and to abhor the guilt of Magnentius , 
but as he clearly understood that the apprehensions 
of Constantius were his only safeguard, the fervour 
of his prayers for the success of the righteous cause 
might perhaps be somewhat abated The rum of 
Athanasius was no longer contrived by the obscure 
malice of a few bigoted or angiy bishops, who 
abused the authority of a credulous monarch The 
monarch himself avowed the resolution, which he 
had so long suppressed, of avenging his private 
injuries and the first winter after his victory, 
which he passed at Arles, was employed against an 
enemy more odious to him than the vanquished 
tyrant of Gaul 


Council, of Arles cmperor had capriciously de- 

A d" 3 M-3M eminent 

and virtuous citizen of the republic, 
the cruel order would have been executed without 
hesitation, by the ministers of open violence or of 
specious injustice The caution, the delay, the 
dxflicolty with which he proceeded in the condem- 
nation and punishment of a popular bishop, dis- 
covered to the world that the privileges of the 
church had already revived a sense of order and 
freedom in the Roman government The sentence 
which was pronounced in the synod of Tyre, and 
subscribed fay a large majority of the eastern 
bishops, had never been expressly repealed , and 
as Athanasius had been once degraded from his 
episcopal dignity by the judgment of his brethren 
evciy subsequent act might be considered as irrcgu- 
ar, and even cnminal But the memory of the 

w™ support which the primate of 

Egypt had denvedfrom the attachment of the west- 
ern church, engaged Constantius to suspend tlie 
execution of the sentence, till he had obtmnod Ihe 


concurrence of the Latin bishops Two years were 
consumed in ecclesiastical negoeiations , and the 
important cause between the emperor and one of his 
subjects was solemnly debated, first in the synod 
of Arles, and afterwards in the great council of 
Milan,’* which consisted of above three hundred 
bishops Their integrity was gradually under- 
mined by the arguments of the Anans, the dexterity 
of the eunuchs, and the pressing solicitations of a 
prince, who gratified his revenge at the expense of 
Ills dignity , and exposed liis own passions, whilst 
he inftnenced those of the clergy Corruption, the 
most infallible symptom of constitutional liberty, 
was successfully practised , honours, gifts, and im- 
munities, were olTcred and accepted as the price of 
an episcopal vote ,* and the condemnation of the 
Alexandnan primate was artfully represented as 
the only measure which could restore the peace and 
union of the catholic church The friends of Atha- 
nasius were not, however, wanting to their leader 
or to their cause With a manly spirit, which the 
sanctity of their character rendered less dangerous, 
they maintained, in public debate, and in private 
conference with the emperor, the eternal obligation 
of religion and justice They declared, that neither 
■the hope of his favour, nor the fear of his displea- 
sure, should prevail on them to join in the con- 
demnation of an absent, an innocent, a respectable 
brother “ They affirmed, with apparent reason, that 
the illegal and obsolete decrees of the council of 
Tyre had long since been tacitly abolished by the 
imperial edicts, the honourable re-estabhsbment of 
tlie archbishop of Alexandria, and the silence or 
recantation of his most clamorous adversaries 
They alleged, that his innocence had been attested 
by the unanimous bishops of Egypt, and had been 
, acknowledged in the councils of Rome and Sar- 
; dica,’ by the impartial judgment of the Latin church. 
They deplored the hard condition of Athanasius, 
who, after enjoying so many years his seat, his 
reputation, and the seeming confidence of his so- 
vereign, was again called upon to confute the most 
groundless and extravagant accusations Their 
language was specious , their conduct a as honour- 
able but in this long and obstinate contest, which 
fixed the eyes of the whole empire on a single 
bishop, the ecclesiastical factions were prepared to 
saenfice truth and justice to the more interesting 
object of defending, or removing, the intrepid cham- 
pion of the Nicene faith The Anans still thought 
it prudent to disguise, m ambiguous language, their 
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mentioned with inditniatiou by thu«e who were too pure or too proud 
to accept them “ VVe combat (rays Hilary of Poitiers) against Coiu 
slantius the mtichrist , who strokes the belly instead of scourging tlie 
uacK, qui non dorsa cicdit, sed ventrem palpal. Hilarius contra 
Constant c 5 p 121 

k ^inelliiii„ of this opposition is mentioned ^ Ammianus, (xr 7 1 
Who had a very dark and superficial knowledge or ecclesiastical liistorv 
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leal sentiments and designs bat the orthodox 
bishops, armed with the favour of the people, and 
the decrees of a general council, insisted on every 
oecasion, and particularly at Milan, that their ad- 
versanes should purge themselves from the sus- 
picion of heresy, before they presumed to arraign 
the conduct of the great Athanasius ” 

_ , ^ , But the voice of reason (if reason 

Atinnanina, was indeed on the side of Athanasius) 
A V 3SS silenced by the clamours of a 

factious or venal majority, and the councils of 
Arles and Milan were not dissolved, till the arch- 
bishop of Alexandria had been solemnly con- 
demned and deposed by the judgment of the west- 
ern, as well as of the eastern, church The bishops 
who had opposed, were required to subscribe, the 
sentence , and to unite in religious communion with 
the suspected leaders of the adverse party A for- 
mulary of consent was transmitted by the messen- 
gers of state to the absent bishops and all those 
who refused to submit their private opinion to the 
public and inspired w isdom of the councils of Arles 
and Milan, were immediately banished by the em- 
peror, who alfected to execute the decrees of the 
catholic church Among those prelates who led the 
honourable band of confessors and exiles, Liberius 
of Borne, Osius of Cordova, Panlinus of Treves, 
Dionysius of Milan, Eusebius of Veroellie, Lucifer 
of Caglian, and Hilary of Poitiers, may deserve to 
be particularly distinguished The eminent sta- 
tion of Libenus, who governed the capital of the 
empire , the personal ment and long experience of 
the v< ncrablc Osius, who was revered as the favour- 
ite of the great Constantine, and the father of the 
Niccne faith , placed those prelates at the head of 
the Latin church and their example, either of sub- 
mission or resistance, would probably be imitated 
by the episcopal crow d But the repeated attempts 
of the emperor, to seduce or to intimidate the 
bishops of Borne and Cordova, were for some time 
ineffectual The Spaniard declared himself ready 
to suffci under Constantius, as he had suffered 
threescore years before under his grandfather 
Maximian The Boman, in the presence of his 
sovereign, asserted the innocence of Athanasius, 
and his own freedom When he was banished to 
Berma in Thrace, he sent back a large sum which 
had been offered for the accommodation of his 
journey , and insulted the court of Milan by the 
haughty remaik, that the emperor and his eunuchs 
might want that gold to pay their soldiers and their 
bishops " The resolution of Libenus and Osius 
was at length subdued by the hardships of exile 


and confinement The Boman pontiff purchased 
Ins return by some cnminal compliances , and after- 
wards expiated his guilt by a seasonable repent- 
ance Persuasion and violence were employed to 
extort the reluctant signature of the decrepit bishop 
of Cordova, w hose strength was broken, and w hose 
faculties were perhaps impaired, by the weight of 
an hundred years , and the insolent triumph of the 
Anans provoked some of the orthodox party to treat 
with inhuman severity the character, or rather tlic 
memory, of an unfortunate old man, to whose 
former services Christianity itself was so deeply 
indebted ” 

The fall of Libenus and Osius rc- 
llcctcd a bi ightcr lustre on the firmness ^ 

of those bishops who still adhered, with unshaken 
fidelity, to the cause of Atlianasius and religious 
truth The ingenious malice of their enemies had 
depnved them of the benefit of niutn<il comfort and 
advice, separated those illustnous exiles into distant 
provinces, and carefully selected the most inhos- 
pitable spots of a great empire ^ Yet they soon 
expcnenccd that the deserts of Libya, and the most 
barbarous tracts of Cappadocia, were less inhospit- 
able than the residence of those cities, in which an 
Anan bishop could satiate, without restraint, the 
exquisite rancour of theological hatred ■> Their 
consolation was derived from the consciousness of 
rectitude and independence, from the applause, the 
visits, the letters, and the liberal alms of their ad- 
herents and from the satisfaction which tiiey soon 
enjoyed of observing the intestine divisions of the 
adversaries of the Niccne faith Such was the nice 
and capricious taste of the emperor Constantius, 
and so easily was he offended by the slightest devia- 
tion from Ins imaginary standard of Christian truth , 
that he persecuted, with equal zeal, those who 
defended the consubstanttahty, those who asserted 
the stmilai substance, and those who denied the 
hleness, of the Son of God Three bishops, de- 
graded and banished for those adverse opinions, 
might possibly meet in the same place of exile , 
and, according to the difference of their temper, 
might cither pity or insult the blind enthusiasm of 
their antagonists, whose present sufferings would 
never be compensated by future happiness 

The disgrace and exile of the ortho- Third «pi.l„on 
dox bishops of the west were designed from^Aicxandna 
as so many preparatory steps to the A D ase ’ 
ruin of Athanasius himself Six-and-tw enty 
montlis had elapsed, during vvliich the imperial 
court secretly laboured, by the most insidious arts, 
to remove him from Alexandria, and to withdraw 
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tlic allowance which supplied his popular hbeiality 
But when the primate of Egypt, deserted and pro- 
scribed by the Latin church, was left destitute of 
any foreign support, Constantins despatched two of 
his sectaries with a verbal commission to announce 
and execute the order of his banishment As the 
justice of the sentence was publicly avowed by the 
whole party, the only motive which could restrain 
Constantins from giving his messengers the sanc- 
tion of a written mandate, must be imputed to his 
doubt of the event , and to a sense of the danger to 
which he might expose the second city, and the 
most fertile province, of the empire, if the people 
should persist in the resolution of defending, by 
force of arms, the innocence of their spiritual father 
Such extreme caution alTorded Athanasius a spe- 
cious pretence respectfully to dispute the truth of 
an order, which he could not reconcile, either with 
the equity, or with the former declarations, of his 
gracious master The civil powers of Egj’pt found 
themselves inadequate to the task of persuading or 
compelling the primate to abdicate his episcopal 
throne , and they were obliged to conclude a treaty 
with the popular leadcis of Alexandria, by which it 
was stipulated, that all proceedings and hostili- 
ties should be suspended till the emperor’s pleasure 
had been more distinctly ascertained By this 
seeming moderation, the catholics were deceived 
into a false and fatal security , while the legions of 
the Upper Egypt, and of Libya, advanced, by 
secret orders and hasty marches, to besiege, or rather 
to surprise, a capital habituated to sedition, and 
inflamed by religious zeal * The position of Alex- 
andria, between the sea and the lake Mareotis, 
facilitated the approach and landing of the troops , 
who were introduced into the heart of the city, be- 
fore any effectual measures could be taken, either 
to shut the gates, or to occupy the important posts 
of defence At the hour of midnight, twenty-three 
daj s after the signature of the treatj , Sj nanus, duke 
of Egypt, at the head of five thousand soldiers, arm- 
ed and prepared for an assault, unexpectedly in- 
vested the church of St Theonas, where the arch- 
bishop, with a part of Ins clergy and people, 
performed their noctuinal devotions The doors of 
the sacred edifice yielded to the impetuosity of the 
attack, which was accompauied with every horrid 
circumstance of tumult and bloodshed , but, as the 
bodies of the slain, and the fragments of military 
w eapons, remained the next day an unexceptionable 
evidence in the possession of the catholics, the en- 
terprise of Sy nanus may be considered as a success- 
ful irruption rather than as an absolute conquest 
The otlier churches of the city were profaned by 
similar outrages , and, during at least four months, 
Alexandria was exposed to the insults of a licen- 
tious army, stimulated by the ecclesiastics of an 


hostile faction Many of the faithful were killed, 
who may deserve the name of martyrs, if tlicir deaths 
were neither provoked nor revenged , bishops and 
presbyters were treated with cruel ignominy , con- 
secrated virgins were stripped naked, scourged, and 
violated , the houses of wealthy citizens were 
plundered , and, under the mask of religious zeal, 
lust, avarice, and private resentment, were gratified 
with impunity, and even with applause The 
pagans of Alexandria, who still formed a numerous 
and discontented party, were easily persuaded to 
desert a bishop whom they feared and esteemed 
The hopes of some peculiar favours, and the appre- 
hension of being involved in the general penalties 
of lebclhon, engaged them to promise their suppprt 
to the destined successor of Athanasius, the famous 
George of Cappadocia The usurper, after receiv- 
ing the consecration of an Arian synod, was placed 
on the episcopal throne by the arms of Sebastian, 

I who had been appointed count of Egypt for the 
I execution of that important design In the use, as 
well as in the acquisition, of power, the tyrant 
George disregarded the laws of religion, of justice, 
and of humanity , and the same scenes of violence 
and scandal w Inch had been exhibited in the capital, 
weie repeated in more than ninety episcopal cities 
of Egypt Encouraged by success, Constantius 
ventured to approve the conduct of his ministers 
By a public and passionate epistle, the emperor 
congratulates the deliverance of Alexandria from a 
popular tyrant, who deluded his blind votaries by 
the magic of his eloquence , expatiates on the vir- 
tues and piety of the most reverend Geoige, the 
elected bishop, and aspires, as the patron and 
benefactor of the city, to surpass the fame of Alex- 
ander himself But he solemnly declares his un- 
alterable resolution to pursue with fire and swoid 
the seditious adherents of the wicked Athanasius, 
who, by flying from justice, has confessed liis guilt, 
and escaped the ignominious death which he had 
so often deserved 

Athanasius had indeed escaped 

„ ^ , , His behaviour 

from the most imminent dangers , and 
tlic adventures of that extraordinary man deserve 
and fix our attention On the memorable night 
when the church of St Theonas was invested by the 
troops of Syrianus, the archbishop, seated on his 
throne, expected, with calm and intrepid dignity , 
the appioacli of death While the public devotion 
was interrupted by shouts of rage and cries of ter- 
ror, ho animated his trembling congregation to ex- 
press their religious confidence, by chanting one of 
the psalms of David, which celebrates tlic triumph 
of the God of Israel over the haughty and impious 
tyrant of Egypt The doors were at length burst 
open , a cloud of arrows was discharged among the 
people, the soldiers, with drawn swords, rushed 
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forwards into tlie sanctuary , and the dreadful 
gleam of their armour was reflected hy the holy 
luminaries which burnt round the altar * Athana- 
sius still rejected the pious importunity of the 
monks and presbyters, who were attached to his 
person , and nobly refused to desert his episcopal 
station, till he bad dismissed in safety the last of the 
congregation The darkness and tumult of the 
night favoured the retreat of the archbishop , and 
though he was oppressed by the waves of an agi- 
tated multitude, though he was thrown to the ground, 
and left without sense or motion, he still recovered 
his undaunted courage, and eluded the eager search 
of the soldiers, who were instructed by their Anan 
guides, that the head of Athanasius would be the 
most acceptable present to the emperor From that 
moment the primate of Egypt disappeared from the 
eyes of his enemies, and remained above six years 
concealed in impenetrable obscurity ^ 

His retreat The despotic power of his implacable 
A n 350-362 enemy filled the whole extent of the 
Roman world , and the exasperated monarch had 
endeavoured, by a very pressing epistle to the chns- 
tian princes of Ethiopia, to exclude Athanasius 
from the most remote and sequestered regions of 
the earth Counts, prefects, tribunes, whole armies, 
were successively employed to pursue a bishop and 
a fugitive, the vigilance of the civil and military 
powers was excited by the imperial edicts , liberal 
rewards were promised to the man who should pro- 
duce Athanasius, either alne or dead, and the 
most severe penalties were denounced against those 
who should dare to protect the public enemy * But 
the deserts of Thebais were now peopled by a race 
of wild, yet submissive, fanatics, who preferred the 
commands of their abbot to the laws of their sove- 
reign The numerous disciples of Anthony and 
Pachomius received the fugitive pnmate as their 
father, admired the patience and humiliti with 
which he conformed to their stnetest institutions, 
collected every word which dropt from Ins lips as 
the genuine eifubions of inspired wisdom , and per- 
suaded themselves, that their prayers, their fasts, 
and their vigils, were less meritorious than the zeal 
which they expressed, and the dangers which they 
braved, in the defence of truth and innocence » The 
monasteries of Egypt were seated in lonely and 
desolate places, on the summit of mountains, or in 
the islands of the Nile , and the sacred horn or 
trumpet of Tabcnne was tlie well-known signal 
which assembled several thousand robust and de- 
termined monks, who, for the most part, had been 
the peasants of the adjacent countrj When their 


dark retreats weic invaded by a military force, 
which it was impossible to resist, they silently 
stretched out their necks to the executioner , and 
supported their national character, that tortures 
could never wrest from an Egyptian the confession 
of a secret which he was resolved not to disclose i> 
The archbishop of Alexandna, for whose safety 
they eagerly devoted their lives, was lost among a 
uniform and well-disciphned multitude, and on 
the nearer approach of danger, he was swiftly re- 
moved, by their officious hands, from one place of 
concealment to another, till he i cached the formi- 
dable deserts, which the gloomy and credulous 
temper of superstition had peopled with demons 
and savage monsters The retirement of Athana- 
sius, which ended only with the life of Gonstantius, 
was spent, for the most part, in the society of the 
monks, who faithfully served him as guards, as 
secretaries, and as messengers , but the importance 
of maintaining a more intimate connexion with the 
catholic party tempted him, whenever the diligence 
of the pursuit w as abated, to emerge from the desert, 
to introduce himself into Alexandria, and to trust 
his person to the discretion of his friends and ad- 
herents His various adventures might have fur- 
nished the subject of a v ery entertaining romance 
He was once secreted in a dry cistern, which he 
had scarcely left before ho was betrayed by the 
treachery of a female slave ,« and he was once con- 
cealed in a still more extraordinary asjlum, the 
house of a virgin, only twenty years of age, and 
who was celebrated in the whole city for her exqui- 
site beantj At the hour of midnight, as she re- 
lated the storj many years afterwards, she w as sur- 
prised by the appearance of the archbishop in a 
loose undress, who, advancing with hasty steps, 
conjured her to aiford him the protection which he 
had been directed by a celestial vision to seek under 
her hospitable roof The pious maid accepted and 
preserved the sacred pledge which was intrusted to 
her prudence and courage Without imparting the 
secret to anj one, she instantly conducted Athana- 
sius into her most secret chamber, and watched over 
his safety with the tenderness of a friend and the 
assiduity of a servant As long as the danger con- 
tinued, she regularly supplied him with books and 
provisions, washed his feet, managed his corres- 
pondence, and dexterously concealed from the eye 
of suspicion, this familiar and solitaiy intercourse, 
between a saint whose character required the most 
unblemished chastitj, and a female whose charms 
might excite the most dangerous emotions * During 
the SIX years of persecution and exile, Athanasius 
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repealed his 'visits to his fair ard faith fal com 
pacion , and the formal declaration, that he t/m the 
coanr ils of Rtmini and Scieacia,* forces us to hc- 
heve that he was secretly present at the tune and 
place of their convocation The advantage of per- 
sonally npgociating with his friends, and of ohserv- 
ing and improving the divisions of his enemies, 
might 3aslifv, in a prudent statesman, so hold and 
dangerous an enterprise ; and Alexandria was con- 
nected hy trade and navigation with every sea-port 
of the Mediterranean From the depth of his inac- 
cessible retreat, the intrepid pnmate waged an in- 
cessant and offensive war against the protector of 
the Anans, and his seasonable wntings, which 
were diligently eireulated, and eagerly perused, 
eontnhuted to unite and animate the orthodox 
partj . In Ins public apologies, w hich he addressed 
to the emperor himself, be sometimes affected the 
praise of moderation , whilst at the same time, in 
secret and vehement invectives, he exposed Con- 
stantius as a weak and wicked prince, the execu- 
tioner of his famil}, the tyrant of the republic, and 
the antichrist of the church In the height of his 
prosperity, the victorious monarch, who had chas- 
tised the rashness of Gallus, and suppressed the 
revolt of Sjlvanus, who had taken the diadem from 
the head of Vetranio, and vanquished in the field 
the legions of JIagnentios, received from an invisi- 
ble hand a wound, which he could neither heal nor 
revenge , and the son of Constantine was the first 
ofthcchnstian pnnccswho experienced the strength 
of those prineipics, whieb, in the eausc of religion, 
eould resist the most violent exertions of the civil 
power 

b«ho« Z**® persecution of Athanasius, and 
of so many respectable bishops, who 
suffered for the truth of their opinions, or at least 
for inc intcgr-ly of their conscience, was a just 
suhjeet of indignation and discontent to all ebns- 
tians, except those who were blindly devoted to the 
Anan faetion The people regretted the loss of 
their faithful paslors,vvhosebanishmcntwas usually 
folIov>ed hy tlic intrusion of a stranger v into the 
episcopal chair; and loudly complained, that the 
right of election was violated, and that they were 
condemned to obey a mercenary usurper, whose 
person was unknown, and whose principles were 
suspected The catholics might prove to the world 
that they were not involved m the guiJt and heresy’ 
of llicir cccleMastical governor, by puWjcIy testi- 
Div. m*. mg their dissent, or hy totally <c- 
parating themselves from his com- 

fbe, .t, of 
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munion The first of these methods was invented 
at Antioch, and practised with such siictess, that 
it was soon diffused over the chnstian world The 
doxology, or sacred hymn, which celebrates the 
fflojy of the Tnnitj, is susceptible of vciy nice, but 
material, inflexions , and the substance of an ortho- 
dox, or an heretical, creed, may be expressed by 
the difference of a disjunctive, or a copulative, 
particle- Alternate responses, and a more regular 
psalmody were introduced into the public service 
by Flaviauusand Diodorus, two devout and active 
laymen, who were attached to the Nicene faith 
Under their conduct, a swarm of monks issued 
from the adjacent desert, bands of well-disciplined 
singers were stationed m the cathedral of Antiocb, 
the Glory to the Father, and the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost,* was triumphantly chanted hy a full 
f horns of voices , and the catholirs insulted, hy the 
purity of their doctnne, the Anan prelate, who bad 
usurped the throne of the venerable Eustathms 
The same zeal v.hich inspired their songs prompted 
the more scrupulous members of the orthodox party 
to form separate assemblies, which were governed 
by the presbyters, till the dcatli of tbcir exiled 
bishop allowed the election and consecration of a 
new episcopal pastor*' The revolnlions of the 
court multiplied the number of pretenders, and 
the same city was often disputed, under the reign 
of Constantins, by two, or three, or even four 
bishops, who exercised their spintual junsdictioa 
over their respective followers, and alternately lost 
and regained the temporal possessions of the chnrcb 
The abuse of ebnslianily introduced into the Roman 
government new causes of tyranny and sedition, 
tlie bands of civil society w ere tom asnnder by the 
fury of religions factions , and the obscure citizen, 

V ho might calmly have surveyed the elevation and 
fall of successive emperors, imagined and expe- 
rienced, that his own life and fortune were con- 
nected with the interests of a popular ecclesiastic 
The example of the two capitals, Rome and Con- 
stantinople, may sene to represent the state of the 
empire, and the temper of mankind, under the reign 
of the SODS of Constantiae 
I The Roman pontifi, as long as he 
maintained bis station and his pnn- 
ciples, was guarded by the warm attachment of a 
great people, and could rejeet with scorn the 
prayers, the menaces, and the oblations of an here- 
tical pnnee When the eunuchs had secretly pro- 
nounced the exile of Liberius, the ■well-grounded 
apprehension of a tumult engaged them to use the 
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utmost precautions in the execution of the sen- 
tence The capital ^vas invested on every side, and 
the praefect was commanded to seize the person of 
the bishop, cither by stratagem, or by open force 
The order was obeyed, and Liberius, with the 
greatest difficultj, at the hour of midnight, was 
swiftty com eyed beyond the reach of the Homan 
people, before their consternation was turned into 
rage As soon as they n ere informed of his banish- 
ment into Thrace, a general assembly was convened, 
and the clergy of Home bound themselves, bj a 
public and solemn oath, never to desert their bishop, 
never to acknowledge the usurper Fcelix , who, by 
the influence of the eunuchs, had been irregularly 
chosen and consecrated within the walls of a pro- 
fane palace At the end of two years, their pious 
obstinacy subsisted entire and unshaken , and when 
Constantins visited Rome, he was assailed by the 
importunate solicitations of a people, who had pre- 
served, as the last remnant of their ancient freedom, 
the right of treating their sovereign with familiar 
insolence The wives of many of the senators and 
most honourable citizens, after pressing their hus- 
bands to intercede in favour of Liberius, were ad- 
vised to undertake a commission, which in their 
hands would he less dangerous, and might prove 
more successful The emperor received with po- 
liteness these female deputies, whose wealth and 
"dignity were displayed in the magnilicence of their 
dress and ornaments he admired their inflexible 
resolution of following their beloved pastor to the 
most distant regions of the earth , and consented 
that the two bishops, Liberius and Failix, should 
govern in peace their respective congregations 
But the ideas of toleration were so repugnant to the 
practice, and even to the sentiments, of those times, 
tliat when the answ cr of Constantius was publicly 
read in the circus of Rome, so reasonable a project 
of accommodation was rejected with contempt and 
ridicule The eager vehemence which animated 
the spectators in the decisive moment of a horse- 
race, was now directed towards a difierent object , 
and the circus resounded with the shout of thou- 
sands, who repeatedly exclaimed, “ One God, one 
Chnst, one bishop ' The zeal of the Roman peo- 
ple in the cause of Liberius, was not confined to 
words alone , and the dangerous and bloody sedi- 
tion which they excited soon after the departure of 
Constantius, determined that pnnee to accept the 
submission of the exiled prelate, and to restore him 
to the undivided dominion of the capital After 
some ineffectual resistance, his rival was expelled 
from the city by the permission of the emperor, 
and the power of the opposite faction , the ad- 
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lierents of Fmlix vvere inhumanly murdered in the 
streets, in the public places, in the baths, and even 
in the churches , and the face of Rome, npon the 
return of a Christian bishop, renew'ed the horrid 
image of the massacres of Marius, and the prosenp- 
tions of Sylla ' 

II Notwithstanding the rapid in- 
crease of rhnstians under the reign 
of the Flavian family, Rome, Alexandria, and the 
other great cities of the empire, still contained 
a strong and powerful faction of infidels, who 
envied the prosperity, and who ridiculed, even bn 
their theatres, the theological disputes of the church 
Constantinople alone enjoyed the advantage of 
being horn and educated in the bosom of the faith 
The capital of the east had never been polluted hy 
the worship of idols , and the whole body of the 
people had deeply imbibed the opinions, the virtues, 
and the passions, which distinguished the chnstians 
of that age from the rest of mankind After the 
death of Alexander, the episcopal throne vvas dis- 
puted hy Paul and Macedonius By their zeal and 
abilities they both deserved the eminent station to 
which they aspired , and if the moral character of 
Macedonius was less exceptionable. Ins competitor 
had the advantage of a prior election and a more 
orthodox doctrine His firm attachment to the 
Nicene rrced, which has given Paul a place in the 
calendar among saints and martyrs, exposed him 
to the resentment of the Anans In the space of 
fourteen years he was five times driven from the 
throne , to which be was more frequently restored 
bj the violence of the people, than hj the permis- 
sion of the pnnee , and the power of Macedonius 
could be secured only by the death of his nval. 
The unfortunate Paul was dragged in chains from 
the sandy deserts of Mesopotamia to the most de- 
solate places of Mount Taurus,’” confined in a dark 
and narrow dungeon, left six days without food, and 
at length strangled, by the order of Philip, one of 
tlie principal ministers of the emperor Constantius ” 
The first blood which stained the new capital was 
spilt in this ecclesiastical contest , and many per- 
sons were slain on both sides, in the fonous and 
obstinate seditions of the people The commission 
of enforcing a sentence of banishment against Paul, 
had been intrusted to Hermogenes, the master- 
general of the cavalry , but tlie execution of it was 
fatal to himself The catholics rose in the defence 
of their bishop , the palace of Hermogenes w as 
consumed , the first military olficer of the empire 
was dragged by the heels through the streets of 
Constantinople, and, after he expired, his lifeless 
corpse was exposed to their wanton insults ® The 
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fate of Hermogencs instructed Philip, the prmtonan 
prsefect, to act irith more precaution on a similar 
occasion In the most gentle and honourable terms 
he required the attendance of Paul in the baths of 
Zcuxippiis, 'Which had a pri\ate communication 
with the palace and the sea A icssci, which lay 
ready at the garden stairs, immediately hoisted sail , 
and, while the people were still ignorant of the 
meditated sacrilege, their bishop was already em- 
barked on Ins loj age to ThcssaloniLa They soon 
beheld, with surprise and indignation, the gates of 
the palace thrown open, and the usurper Mace- 
donius seated by the side of the prmfect on a lofty 
chariot, which was surrounded by troops of guards 
with drawn swords The military procession ad- 
sanced towards the cathedral , the Arians and the 
catholics eagerly rushed to occupy that important 
post, and three thousand one hundred and fifty 
persons lost their lives in the confusion of the 
tumult Macedonius, who was supported by a 
regular force, obtained a decisive victory , hot lits 
reign was disturbed by clamour and sedition , and 
the causes which appeared the least connected with 
the subject of dispute, were sufliuent to nourish and 
to kindle the flame of civil discord ,As the chapel 
in which the body of the great Constantine had been 
deposited was in a ruinous condition, the bishops 
transported those venerable remains into the church 
of St Acacius This prudent and even pious | 
measure was represented as a wicked profanation, 
by the whole party which adhered to the Homoou- 
sian doctrine The factions immediately flew to 
arms, the consecrated ground was used as their 
field of battle , and one of the ecclesiastical histo- 
rians has observed, as a real fact, not as a figure of 
rhetoric, that the well before the church overflowed 
with a stream of blood, which filled the porticoes 
and the adjacent courts The writer who should 
impute these tumults solely to a religious principle, 
would betray a very imperfect knowledge of human 
nature , yet it must be confessed, that the motive 
which misled the sincerity of zeal, and the pretence 
which disguised the licentiousness of passion, sup- 
pressed the remorse which, in another cause, would 
haie succeeded to the rage of the Christians of Con- 
stantinople r 

Crurtiy of tiic The cmcl and arbitrary disposition 
of Constantius, which did not always 
require the proi ocations of guilt and resistance, w as 
justly exasperated by the tumults of his capital, 
and tlic criminal hehanour of a faction, which 
opposed the authority and religion of their sovereign 
The ordinary punishments of death, exile, and con- 
fiscation, were inflicted with partial ngour, and the 
Greeks still revere tho holy mcmoiy of two clerks 


a reader and a sub-deacon, who were accused of the 
murder of Hermogenes, and beheaded at the gates 
of Constantinople By an edict of Constantius 
against the catholics, which has not been judged 
worthy of a place in the Theodosian code, those 
who refused to communicate with the Anan bishops, 
and particularly with Macedonius, were deprived 
of the immunities of ecclesiastics, and of the rights 
of Christians , they were compelled to relinquish 
the possession of the churches , and W'erc strictly 
prohibited from holding their assemblies within the 
w'alls of the city The execution of this unjust law, 
in the provnnccs of Thrace and Asia Minor, was 
committed to the zeal of Macedonius , the civil and 
military powers were directed to obey his com- 
mands , and the cruelties exercised hy this Semi- 
Arian tyrant m the support of the Homoiouswn, 
exceeded tlic commission, and disgraced the reign, 
of Constantius The sacraments of the church were 
administered to the reluctant victims, who denied 
tlie vocation, and abhorred the principles, of Mace- 
donius The ntes of baptism were conferred on 
women and children, who, for that purpose, had 
been tom from tlie arms of their fnends and parents, 
the mouilis of the con>mumcants were held open, hy 
a wooden engine, while the consecrated bread was 
forced down their throat , the breasts of tender vir- 
gins were eithef burnt with red-hot egg-shells, or 
inhumanly compressed between sharp and heavy 
boards ’ The Novatians of Constantinople, and the 
adjacent country, by their firm attachment to the 
Homoousian standard, deserved to he confounded 
with the catholics themselves Macedonius was 
informed, that a large district of Paphlagonia^ 
was almost entirely inhabited by those sectaries 
1 He resolved either to convert or to extirpate them , 

I and as he distrusted, on this occasion, the efficacy 
of an ecclesiastical mission, he commanded a body 
of four thousand Icgionancs to march against the 
rebels, and to reduce the territory of Mantinium 
under bis spiritual dominion The Novatian pea- 
sants, animated by despair and religious fujy, 
boldly encountered tbc invaders of tlieir countiy , 
and though many of the Paplilagonians vrere slain, 
tbc Roman legions were vanquished by an incgnlar 
multitude, armed only with scythes and axes , and, 
except a few who escaped by an ignominious flight, 
four thousand soldiers were left dead on the field 
of battle The successor of Constantius has ex- 
pressed, in a concise hut lively manner, some of the 
theological calamities which aflheted the empire, 
and more especially the cast, in the reign of a prince 
who was the slave of his own passions, and of those 
of Ills cunnehs “ Many w ere imprisoned, and 
persecuted, and driv en into exile Whole troops of 
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those A^ho are stjled heretics were massacred, par- 
ticularly at C} zicus, and at Samosata In Paphla- 
gonia, Bithjma, Galatia, and in man} other pro- 
iinccs, towns and nllages were laid waste, and 
utterlj destroyed ”• 

, , While the flames of the Arian con- 

fury of tticDo troiBTsy constuBved the •Mtals of the 
empire, the African provinces ncre 
A D 345 &.C infested hj their peculiar enemies the 
saiage fanatics, who, under the name of Citcttm- 
celltons, formed the strength and scandal of the 
Donatist party '■ The seiere evccution of the laws 
of Constantine had evcited a spirit of discontent 
and resistance, the strenuous cflbrts of his son 
Constans, to restore the unity of the church, e\as- 
perated the sentiments of mutual hatred, which had 
first occasioned the separation , and the methods of 
force and corruption employed hy tlie tw o imperial 
commissioners, Paul and Macanus, furnished the 
schismatics with a specious contrast between the 
maxuns of the apostles and the conduct of their 
pretended successors “ The peasants who inhahitcd 
the >’illages of Numidia and Mauritania, were a 
ferocious race, who had been iinperfeotlj reduced 
under the anthoritj of the Roman laws , who were 
imperfcctlj comerted to the Christian faith, but 
who were actuated by a blind and furious enthu- 
siasm in the cause of their Donatist teachers They 
indignantly supported the exile of their bishops, 
the demolition of their churches, and the interrup- 
tion of their secret assemblies The v lolence of the 
officers of justice, who were usually sustained by a 
military guard, was sometimes repelled ivith equal 
violence , and the blood of some popular ecclesias- 
tics, which had been shed in the quarrel, inflamed 
their rude followers with an eager desire of re- 
venging the death of these holy martyrs By 
their own cruelty and rashness, the ministers of 
persecution sometimes provoked their fate, and the 
guilt of an accidental tumult precipitated the cri- 
minals into despair and rebellion Driven from 
their native villages, the Donatist peasants assem- 
bled in formidable gangs on the edge of the Getu- 
lian desert , and readily exchanged the habits of 
labour for a life of idleness and rapine, which was 
consecrated by the name of religion, and faintly 
condemned by the doctors of the sect The leaders 
of the Circumcellions assumed the title of captains 
of the saints , their principal weapon, as they were 
indiflerently provided with swords and spears, was 
a huge and weighty club, which they termed an 
Istaehte , and the well-known sound of “ Praise be 
to God," which they used as their cry of war, dif- 


fused consternation over the unarmed provinces of 
Africa At first their depredations were coloured 
by the plea of necessity , but they soon exceeded 
the measure of subsistence, indulged without con- 
trol their intemperance and avarice, burnt the 
villages which tliey had pillaged, and reigned the 
licentious tyrants of the open country The occu- 
pations of husbandry, and the administrations of 
justice, were interrupted , and as the Gircumccl- 
lions pretended to restore the primitive equality of 
mankind, and to reform the abuses of civil society, 
they opened a secure asylum for the slaves and 
debtors, who flocked in crowds to their holy stand- 
ard When they were not resisted, they usually 
contented themselves vnth plunder, but the slightest 
opposition provoked them to acts of violence and 
murder, and some catholic priests, who had impiu- 
dcntly signalized their zeal, w ere tortured by the 
fanatics vi ith tlic most refined and w anton barbarity' 
The spirit of tlie Circumcellions was not always 
exerted against their defenceless enemies, they 
engaged, and sometimes defeated, the troops of the 
province, and in the bloody action of Bagai, they 
attacked in tbc open field, but with unsuccessful 
valour, an advanced guaid of the imperial cavalry 
The Donatists who were taken in arms received, 
and they soon deserved, the same treatment which 
might have been shown to the wild beasts of the 
desert The captives died, without a murmur, 
either by the sw ord, the axe, or the fire , and the 
measures of retaliation w ere multiplied in a rapid 
proportion, which aggravated the horrors of rebel- 
lion, and excluded the hope of mutual forgiveness 
In the beginning of the present eentury , the exam- 
ple of the Circumcellions has been renewed in tlie 
persecution, tbc boldness, tbc crimes, and the en- 
thusiasm of the Camisards , and if the fanatics of 
Languedoc surpassed those of Numidia, by their 
military achievements, the Afneans maintained their 
fieree independence with more resolution and per- 
severance.'" 

Such disorders are the natural efiects ^iieir religions 
of religious tyranny , but the rage of suicides, 
the Donatists was inflamed by a frenzy of a v cry ex- 
traordinary' kind , and which, if it really prevailed 
among them in so extravagant a degree, cannot 
surely be paralleled in any country or in any age 
Many ofthesefanaticsweroposscssedwith the horror 
of life, and the desire of martyrdom, and they 
deemed it of little moment by what means, or by 
what hands, they perished, if their conduct was 
sanctified by tbe intention of devoting themselves 
to the glory of the true faith, and the hope of eter- 
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ndl happiness ^ Sometimes they rudely disturbed 
the festnals, and profaned the temples, of paganism, 
with the design of exciting the most zealous of the 
idolaters to re^enge the insulted honour of their 
gods They sometimes forced their ■way into the 
courts of justice, and compelled the affrighted judge 
to gii e orders for their immediate execution Thej 
frequently stopped tra-vellers on the public high- 
ways, and obliged them to inflict the stroke of mar- 
tyrdom, by the promise of a reward, if they con- 
sented, and by the threat of instant death, if they 
refused fo grant so lery singular a favour When 
they -nert. disappointed of every other resource, 
they announced the daj on which, in the presence 
of their friends and brethren, they should cast them- 
sehes headlong from some lofty rock, and many 
precipices were shown, which had acquired fame 
by the number of religious suicides In the actions 
of these desperate enthusiasts, who were admired 
by one party as the martyrs of God, and abhorred 
by the other as the victims of Satan, an imparbal 
philosopher may discover the influence and the last 
abuse of that inflexible spirit, which n as onginally 
denved from the character and principles of the 
Jewish nation 


Gtuetai clanxc- The Simple narrative of the intestine 
divisions, which distracted the peace, 
A D 312-301 and dishonoured the triumph, of the 
church, will confirm the remark of a pagan histo- 
rian, andjustifj the complaint of a venerable bishop 
The expcncnce of Ammianus had convinced him, 
that the enmity of the chnsUans towards each other, 
surpassed the fury of savage beasts against man,* 
and Gregory Nazianzen most pathetically laments, 
that tlic kingdom of heaven was converted, by dis- 
' cord, into the image of chaos, of a nocturnal tem- 
pest, and of hell itself* The fierce and partial 
writers of the times, ascribing all vurtue to them- 
selves, and imputing all guilt to their adversaries, 
have painted the battle of the angels and dmmons 
Our calmer reason will reject such pure and perfect 
monsters of vice or sanctity, and will impute an 
equal, or at least an indiscriminate, measure of 
good and evil to the hostile sectaries, who assumed 
and bestowed the appellations of orthodox and here- 
tics They had been educated in the same religion 
and the same cm! sooietj Tbcir hopes and fears 
in the present, or in a future, life, were balanced in 
the same proportion On cither side, the error might 
he innocent, the faith sincere, the practice mento- 
nous or corrupt Their passions were excited bv 
similar objects , and they might alternately abuse 
the fav our of the court, or of the people The me- 
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taphysical opinions of the Athanasians and the 
Anans, could not inilnencc their moral character , 
and they were alike actuated by the intolerant 
spirit, which has been extracted from the pure and 
simple, maxims of the gospel 
A modem writer, who, with a just Toierat,onor 
confidence, has prefixed to his own his- paganism 
tory the honourable epithets of political and philo- 
sophical,’’ accuses the timid prudence of llontes- 
qiuen, for neglecting to enumerate, among the causes 
of the decline of the empire, a law of Constantine, 
by which the exercise of the pagan worship was 
absolutely suppressed, and a considerable part of 
his subjects was left destitute of pnests, of temples, 
and of any public religion The zeal of the philo- 
sophic historian for the rights of mankind, has in- 
duced him to acquiesce in the ambiguous testimony 
of those ecclesiastics, who have too lightly asenhed 
to their favourite hero the merit of a general perse- 
cution® Instead of alleging this imaginaty law, 
which w ould have blazed in the front of the impenal 
codes, vve may safely appeal to the original epistle, 
which Constantine addressed to the followers of the 
ancient religion , at a time when he no longer dis- 
guised his conversion, nor dreaded the rivals of his 
throne He invntes and exhorts, in Uic most pressing 
terms, the subjects of the Roman empire to imitate 
the example of their master , but be declares, that 
those who still refuse to open their eyes 
to the celestial light, may freelj' enjoy ^ ConstaDtme, 

their temples, and their fancied gods A report, 

I that the ceremonies of paganism were suppressed, 

. IS formally contradicted by the emperor hnnscif, 
who wisely assigns, as the pnnciple of his modcra- 
tion, the invincible force of habit, of prejudice, and 
of superstition ^ ‘Without violating the sanctity of 
his promise, vrithout alarming the fears of the pa- 
gans, the artful monarch advanced, by slow and 
cautions steps, to undermine tlie irregular and de- 
cayed fabno of polytheism The partial acts of 
seventy winch he occasionally exercised, tliongh 
they were secretly prompted by a Christian zeal, 
were coloured by the fairest pretences of justice and 
the public good, and while Constantine designed 
to rain the foundations, he seemed to reform the 
abuses, of the ancient religion After the example 
of the wisest of lus predecessors, he condemned, 
under the most rigorous penalties, the occult and 
impious arts of div ination , which excited tlie v am 
hopes, and sometimes the cnminal attempts, of those 
who were discontented witli their present condition 
An Ignominious silence was imposed on the oracles, 
which had been publicly convicted of fraud and 


W) and Snzotnen (I 11 c 4 5 } have reprc<ientf cl tlie cnndnpl 
“ 1"*’ to trolli and hiMnri wljirli lia* Ijpen 

nc^keted by Tlieodorct (I v c 31 ) and Orosius (vn 28 ) Turn dccnnln 
’*’***) pnmiwCon^taotiniK jutlo ordme tl pio \iin>cn intit 

dScciEnicbiiisin Vit Cnn-^Untin \ n e id GO in (Iip vrenM 
Ilie av^antblv of siint>i, ■nbicb llic empCTor pronounced aluii 
mature in yean and pcalN lie derlaTestotiie idnlate»(c xi S *i ^ 
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falsehood , the efTeminate priests of the Nile n ere 
abolished , and Constantine diseharged the duties 
of a Roman censor, when he gaie orders for the 
demolition of se\ eral temples of Phoenicia , in which 
every mode of prostitution w as devoutly practised 
in the face of daj , and to the honour of Venus * The 
impcnal citj of Constantinople was, in some mea- 
sure, raised at the expense, and was adorned with 
the spoils, of the opulent temples of Greece and 
Asia , the sacred propertj was confiscated , the sta- 
tues of gods and heroes were transported, with rude 
familiarity, among a people who considered them 
as objects, not of adoration, but of curiosity the 
gold and sih er were restored to circulation , and 
the magistrates, the bishops, and the eunuchs, im- 
prov ed the fortunate occasion of gratifj ing, at once, 
their zeal, their avarice, and their resentment But 
these depredations were confined to a small part of 
the Roman world , and the prov inces had been long 
since accustomed to endure the same sacrilegious 
rapine, from the tyrannj of princes and proconsuls, 
who could not be suspected of any design to subvert 
the established religion ' 

, . The sons of Constantine trod in the 

and Ins sons „ » , o 

footsteps of their father, with more 
zeal, and with less discretion The pretences of 
rapine and oppression were insensihlj multiplied 
everj indulgence was shown to the illegal behaviour 
of the chnstians , every doubt was explained to the 
disadvantage of paganism , and the demolition of 
the temples was celebrated as one of the auspicious 
events of the reign of Constans and Constantins*' 
The name of Constantins is prefixed to a concise 
law, nhich might have superseded the necessity of 
any future prohibitions “ It is our pleasure, that 
in all places, and in all cities, the temples be im- 
mediately shut, and carefully guarded, that none 
may have the poner of offending It is likewise 
our pleasure, that all our subjects should abstain 
from sacrifices If any one should be guilty of such 

an act, let him feel the sword of vengeance, and 
after his execution, let his property be confiscated 

e See Eusebius in V'lL Consbntin 1 in c 54 — 58 and 1 iv c 23—25 
Tliese acts of anlhoritj mij be compared with the suppression of the 
Bacehnnals and the demolition of the temple of Isis b} the maoistratea 
of pa.an Rome 

f Eusebius (m Vit Constant I in e 54 ) and Labanius (Oiat pro 
Templis p 9 10 edit Gotliefred } both mention the pious sacrilege 
of Constantine which the) viewed In ae^ diflerent lights The latter 
express!) declares, that he made use of the sacred mone), but made 
no alteration in the legal worship the temples indeed rrere impoverish 
rd but the sacred rites were performed there Lardiicr’s Jewish and 
Ileatheii Testimonies, vol iv p 140 
e Animianus (xxii 4 ) speaks of some court cnmichs who were spoliis 
tcmplorum pasti Lilianius sa)s (Orat pro Tempi p 23) that the 
emperor often gave awa) a temple, likea dog nr a horse or a slave or 
a gold cup but the devout philosopher takes care to observe that 
the e sacrilegious favourites verv seldom prospered 
h See Gotliefred Cod Tlicodos tom vi p 202 Liban Oral Pa 
rental c x m Fabric Bibl Gm.c tom v ii p 235 
i Placuit omnibus locis atqne iirbibusnmvcrsisrlaudi prntinus tern 
la et accessii vetitis omnibus hceiitiam delinquendi perditis abiiegan 
olumus etiam cuiictos a sacriliciis abstiiiere Quod siqitis aliqiiid 
forte hiijiismodi perpetiaverit, gladio sternatur facultates etiam per 
empti fisen decernimus vindican et similiter adOigi rectores prov in 
cianim SI facinnra viiidicare neglexerint Cod Thcodos 1 xvi tit x 
leg 4 Chronnlogv huS discovered some contradiction in the date of 
this extravagant law the onl) one perhaps b) whieh the iiegh 
genre of magistrates i$ punished b) death and condscation M de la 
msiir (Mem de 1 Academic, tom xv p 98.) conjectures with a show 
Bn V”" s'"* "" I*'®™ minutes of a law, the heads of 

™ inteiiitrd lull orhich were found in Scnniis Mcmoriie amnn„ the 
the"^, a " afterwards inserted, as a worthy model m 


to tbe public use We denounce the same penalties 
against the governors of tbe provinces, if they neg- 
lect to punish the cnminals”' But there is the 
strongest reason to believe, that this formidable 
edict was either composed without being published, 
or was published without being executed The 
evidence of facts, and the monuments which are 
still extant of brass and marble, continue to prove 
the public exercise of the pagan worship dunng the 
whole reign of the sons of Constantine In the cast, 
as well as in Bie west, in cities, as well as in the 
country , a great number of temples were respected, 
or at least were spared, and the dev out multitude 
still enjoyed the luxury of sacnficcs, of festivals, 
and of processions, by the permission, or by the con- 
niv ance, of the civil gov emment About four y ears 
after the supposed date of his bloody edict, Con- 
stantius visited the temples of Rome , and the dc- 
cenry of his behav lour is recommended by a pagan 
orator as an example worthy of the imitation of 
succeeding princes “That emperor,” says Sym- 
machus, “suffered the privileges of the vestal vir- 
gins to remain inv lolate , he bestowed the sacerdotal 
dignities on the nobles of Rome, granted the custo- 
mary allow ance to defray the expenses of the public 
ntes and sacrifices , and, though he had embraced 
a different religion, he never attempted to deprive 
the empire of the sacred worship of antiquity 
The senate still presumed to consecrate, by solemn 
decrees, the dit me memory of their sovereigns, and 
Constantine himself w as associated, after his death, 
to those gods whom he had renounced and insulted 
dunng his life The title, the ensigns, the preroga- 
tives, of SOVEREIGN PONTIFF, whicli had been insti- 
tuted by Numa, and assumed by Augustus, were 
accepted without hesitation, by seven Christian 
emperors , who were invested with a more absolute 
authonty over the religion which they had de- 
serted, than over tliat which tliey professed * 

The divisions of chnstianity suspended the ruin 
of •paganxsm and the holy war against the infi- 
dels was less vigorously prosecuted by princes and 

k Svminacli Epistol x 54 

t The fourth Dis. ertvtion of M deKBastie sur le ^ouverainPon 
tiSnt da Empereurs Romanis (ill the Mem del Acad tom xv p 75 — 
144 ) n a ver) learned and judicious performance, oliivli explains the 
slate, and proves the toleration of paganism from Constantine to Gra 
livo The assertion of Zosimus that Gratian vras the first who refused 
the pontifical robe is eonfirroed he)ond a doubt , and the murmurs of 
bifpitr) , on that sulgect are almost silenced 

m As I hav e freely anticipated the use of pagant and papanisin I 
shall now trace llic sinpilar revolutions of those celebrated words 

I noYo in the Bone dialect, so familnr to the Itvliviis sienifiev n 
fountain, and the rural iieiBlibourhood which frequented the same 
fountain, derived the common appellation of pnqus and pajiana, (Fatus 
siih Toce and Semiis ad VirRil Georgic ii 382 ) 2 B) an eaw ex 
tension of the word pnpnn and rural became almost synonymous (Plin 
Ilist Nxtur XXV 111 5)-indthc meaner rustia acquired that name 
which has been corrupted into peasants in the modern hn..iiaees of 
Europe 3 The amazing increase of the militar) order introduced the 
necessity of a correlativ e term (Hume s Essays vol i p 555) and all 
the people who were not enlisted in the sen ice of the prince were hnnd 
cil with the conlemptnoua epithets of pa.rana (TaciL Hist iii 24 43 
77 Juvenal Satir XVI Tertiillian de Pallio c 4) 4 Thcchristiaus 
were the soldiers of Christ their adversaria who refused his aocrumefit 
or military oath of baptism mi„ht daerve the metaphnrical name of 

**'*' CPPUlaf reproach ms introduced ns early as the reign 
ofyaIentiniau(A D 3G5 ) into imperial laws (Cod Theodos I xvi tit 

II leg 18 ) and theological writings 5 Christianity gradually filed 
the cities of the empire the old religion in the time of Pnideiilius 
(ativers Symmachum 1 i ad fin ) and Orosius (mPi-efat Hist) retired 
and lan,.uished in obscure v illages and the word pagans with its m w 
signification, rev erted to Us primitiv e origin 6 Since the worship of 
Jupiter and nis family has eTpiredi the vacant title of pigans has been 
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bishops, who wert more immediately alarmed by the 
guilt and danger of domestic rebellion The extir- 
pation of iflolttliif” might have been justifled by the 
established principles of intolerance but the hostile 
sects, w'hich alternately reigned in the imperial 
court, weic mutually apprehensive of alienating, and 
perhaps exasperating, the minds of a powerful, 
though declining faction Every motive of authonty 
and fashion, of interest and reason, now militated on 
the side of chnstiauity , but two or three generations 
elapsed, before their victorious influence was uni- 
versally felt The religion winch had so long and 
so lately been established in the Roman empire was 
still revered by a numerous people, less attached 
indeed to speculative opinion, than to ancient cus- 
tom The honours of the state and army were 
indifferently bestowed on all tlie subjects of Con- 
stantine and Constantins , and a considerable por- 
tion of knowledge and wealth and valour was still 
engaged in the service of polytheism The super- 
stition of the senator and of the peasant, of tlie poet 
and the philosopher, was denved from very different 
causes, but they met with equal devotion in the 
temples of the gods Their zeal was insensibly pro- 
voked by the insulting triumph of a proscribed sect , 
and their hopes were revived by the well-grounded 
confidence, that the presumptive heir of the empue, 
a young and valiant hero,Jvho had delivered Gaul 
from the arms of the barbarians, had secretly em- 
braced the religion of his ancestors 
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Jxdtau IS dcclat cd cmpei <n i?/ the legions of Gaul — 
His maich and success — The death of Constantins 
— Civil administi ation of Julian 

The jdioHsy Romans languished under 

of conshiitius the Ignominious tyianny of eunuchs 

agwis u nn and bishops, the praises of Julian Were 

repeated with transport in every part of the empire, 
except in the palace of Constantius The barba- 
rians of Germany had felt, and still dreaded, the 
arms of the joung C.esar, hn, soldiers were the 
companions of his iictory, the grateful provincials 
enjoyed the blessings of his reign , but the faiour- 
itcs, who had opposed his elevation, were offended 


Raccc*si\elj applied fo nil the idohlcrs and poltllieid* of tlm nia nt.. 
iieiv irorld 7 The Litm chnUtanR beslo»?d ft wUhoSl " 

Jhiir mornl tncmicsllieMahomtturt, and the purtrt If 
branded with Uie Uinun reproich of idoUtfy and pasin sm le 
Ccrard Viwiiis ri> raoln^icoii Lmpun! Latma. m hia . 

aso GodcfroiXamoie'-.ifiryon Hie ThroZ.an 
and DiKMngc mcdii. ct inhmn. Latinitat Glossar • ora p aso 
a 111 Oic pure lansiiag^ of Inma and Atlieoa and 

were mcicnt md familiar «ord« Tht formtr exnrevJ!l , i.u 
apinraum. (Homer Odjss. m COl )rtepmtnW,K 
eMier bj fjne> or art^ The htdr 

the rLproach of iMatrv (ttSaXoKarBcta 1 Ins Rliclnnl^Lrri'*?* ’’•"i' 


by his virtues , and they justly considered the fnend 
of the people as the enemy of the court As long 
as the fame of Julian was doubtful, the buffoons of 
the palace, who were skilled in the language of 
satire, tried the efficacy of those aits which they bad 
so often practised with success They easily dis- 
covered, that his simplicity was not exempt from 
affectation the ridiculous epithets of an hairy 
savage, of an ape invested with the purple, were 
applied to the dress and person of the philosophic 
warrior, andhis modest despatches were stigmatized 
as the vain and elaborate Actions of a loquacious 
Greek, a speculative soldier, who had studied the 
art of war amidst the groves of the academy “ The 
voice of malicious folly was at length silenced by 
the shoals of victory , the conqueror of the Franks 
and Alemanni could no longer be painted as an ob- 
ject of contempt, and the monarch himself was 
meanly ambitious of stealing from bis lieutenant 
the honourable rew'ard of his labours In the letters 
crowned with lanrel, which, according to ancient 
custom, were addressed to the provinces, the name 
of Julian was omitted “ Constantius had made his 
dispositions in person , he had signalized his valour 
in the foremost ranks, his military conduct had 
secured the victory , and the captive king of the 
barbarians was presented to him on tho field of 
battle," from which he was at that time distant above 
forty days’ journey ” So extravagant a fable was 
incapable, however, of deceiving the public credu- 
lity, or even of satisfying the pnde of the cmperoi 
himself Secretly conscious that the applause and 
favour of the Romans accompanied the rising for- 
tunes of Julian, his discontented mind was prepared 
to receive the subtle poison of those artful syco- 
phants, who coloured their mischievous designs with 
the fairest appearances of truth and candour ' In- 
stead of depreciating the merits of Julian, they 
acknow ledged, and even exaggerated, liis popular 
fame, superior talents, and important sci vices But 
thej darkly insinuated, that the virtues of the Cmsar 
might instantly be converted into the most dangerous 
crimes, if the inconstant multitude should prefer 
their inclinations to their duty , or if the general of 
a victonons army should be tempted from his alle- 
giance by the hopes of revenge, and independent 
greatness The personal fears of Con- 
stantios 11 ere interpreted by lus council Consiautius 
as a laudable anxiety for the public safety, whilst 

sine mode Rtrepentes ihsuTrc, in odium vcmt cum ticloriw sun ca 
pelli, non homo ut hirsutum Julianum carpentes, appellantcsqiie lo. 
quacein talpam, ct piirpuntam siroiam, ct littenoncm Griccum cl Ins 
^n„ruiutia plurima atque vernaeiila principi rcsonantes aiidirc lia.c 
taliaque gestienti, virtutes cjus ohrurre verbis impudenlibus conabau 
'esnem inccssentcs ct tiniidum ct umbratilcm, (,estaquc sccus 
Verbis comptioribus exornantem Ammianus, x\ ii It 
h Ammian xri 12 The orator Tlicmistius (iv p SS S7 ) liclierod 
whMcver was enmuned in the imperial letters which were addressed 
to the senate of Constantinople Aurelius 1 ictor, who published his 
Abridgment in the last jear of Constantius ascribes the German ric 
mrics to the trtsdom of the emptror, and Ihe/ortune of the C%sar 
ret the historian soon anerwards was indebted to the favour or es. 
t«m of Julian far the liuuoUr of a brass statue , and the important 
omets of consular of the second Paitnonia, and iintlbct of the cit\ 
Ammiaii xxi lo ' 

c (Xllido noccndi artifirio, eecusatornm diritatem laiiddm tttnlis 
pera^ebaiit IIic voces fuerunl ad inUainmanda odia probris omni- 

bus potentiorcs. See Blamertin lu AetioncGratiarumiuaet Pane-jr 
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in pmate, and perhaps in his ov n breast, he dis- 
guised, under the less odious 'ippcllation of fear, 
the sentiments of hatred and eni}, which he had 
sccretl} conceived for the inimitable virtues of Ju- 
lian 

The legjono of ^hc apparent tranquilhtj of Gaul, 
Giui are’ order^ and the imminent danger of the eastern 

to march into the _ , 

cast provinces^ oliered a specious pretence 

A D SCO April design which was artfully con- 

certed by the imperial ministers Tlie^ resolved to 
disarm the Caesar , to recall those faithful troops 
who guarded his person and dignitj , and to em- 
ploy, in a distant war against the Persian monarch, 
the hardy veterans who had vanquished, on the 
hanks of the Rhine, the fiercest nations of Germany 
While Julian used the laborious hours of his winter- 
quarters nt Pans in the administration of power, 
which, in his hands, was the exercise of virtue, he 
was surprised by the hasty arrival of a tribune and 
a notary, with positive orders from the emperor, 
which they were directed to cvecutc, and he was 
commanded not to oppose Constantins signified 
his pleasure, that four entire legions, the Celtas, and 
Petulants, the Hernli, and the Batavians, should be 
separated from the standard of Julian, under which 
they had acquired their fame and discipline , that 
in each of the remaining bands three hundred of 
the bravest youths should be selected , and that this 
numerous detachment, the strength of the Gallic 
army, should instantly begin their march, and exert 
their utmost diligence to arrive, before the opening 
of the campaign, on the frontiers of Persia ^ The 
C*csar foresaw and lamented the consequences of 
this fatal mandate Most of the auxiliaries, who 
engaged their voluntary service, had stipulated, that 
they should nev er be obliged to pass the Alps The 
public faith of Rome, and the personal honour of 
Julian, had been pledged for the observance of this 
condition Such an act of treachery and oppression 

would destroy the confidence, and excite the resent- 
ment, of the independent vvamors of Germany , who 
considered truth as the noblest of their virtues, and 
freedom as the most valuable of their possession^ 
The legionaries, who enjoy ed the title and privileges 
of Romans, were enlisted for the general defence of 
the republic , but those mercenary troops heard 
with cold indifference the antiquated names of the 
1 epublic and of Rome Attached, jeither from birth 
or long habit, to the climate and manners of Gaul, 
they loved and admired Julian, they despised, and 
perhaps hated, the emperor , they dreaded the labo- 
nous march, tlie Persian arrows, and the burning 
deserts of Asia They claimed as their own the 
country which they had saved , and excused their 
want of spirit, by pleading the sacred and more 
immediate duty of protecting their families and 


fnends The apprehensions of the Gauls were de- 
nied from the knowledge of the impending and 
inevitable danger As soon as the provances were 
exhausted of their military strength, the Germans 
would violate a treaty which had been imposed on 
their fears , and notwithstanding tlie abilities and 
valour of Julian, the general of a nominal army, to 
whom the public calamities would be imputed, 
must find himself, after a v am resistance, cither a 
pnsoner in the camp of the barbanans, or a crimi- 
nal in the palace of Constantins If Julian com- 
plied with the orders which he had received, he 
subsenbed his own destruction, and that of a people 
who deserved his affection But a positiv c refusal 
was an act of rebellion, and a declaration of war 

The inexorable jealousy of the emperor, the pe- 
remptory, and perhaps insidious, nature of his 
commands, left not any room for a fair apology, or 
candid interpretation , and the dependant station of 
the Ca-sar scarcely allowed him to pause or to deli- 
berate Solitude increased the perplexity of Julian , 
he could no longer apply to the faithful counsels of 
Sallust, who had been removed from his oflice by 
the judicious malice of the eunuchs he could not 
even enforce his representations by the concurrence 
of the ministers, who would have been afraid, or 
ashamed, to approv e the rum of Gaul The moment 
had been chosen, when Lupicmus,' the general of 
the cavalry, was despatched mto Bntam, to repulse 
the inroads of the Scots and Piets , and Florentins 
was occupied atTienna by the assessment of the 
tnbute The latter, a crafty and corrupt statesman, 
declining to assume a responsible part on this dan- 
gerous occasion, eluded the pressing and repeated 
invitations of Julian, who represented to him, that 
m every important measure, the presence of the 
pncfect was indispensable m the council of the 
prince In the meanwhile the C,esar was oppressed 
by the rude and importunate solicitations of the 
impenal messengers, who presumed to suggest, that 
if he expected the return of his ministers, he would 
charge himself with the guilt of the delay, and re- 
serve for them the merit of the execution Unable 
to resist, unwilling to comply, Julian expressed, in 
the most serious terms, his wish, and even his in- 
tention, of resigning the purple, which he could not 
preserve with honour, but which he could not abdi- 
cate with safety 

After a painful conflict, Julian w as pj„,„ 
compelled to acknowledge, that obe- tents 
diencc was the virtue of the most eminent subject, 
and that the sovereign alone was entitled to judge 
of the public welfare He issued the necessaiy 
orders for cany mg mto execution the commands of 
Constantins , a part of the troops began their march 
for the Alps , and the detachments from the sev eral 


which miy be interposMi between the Aveme 
a «tii? pnmo vere of Ammtana& (35% 14) instead of allowmi; 

iliG I w ® march of three thousand inileSp irotild render 

ifootv. ..Pis®' as extraragant as thej were unjust The 

Tht mgm.. ^uld not have reached S^ria till the end of aiiluniD 
tua^e i^nccU ^”**”^**"*® inaccurate and his hn 


J 1? '"alnnr of Lnpicimis and his military sViII, 
ii?» Ihc historian who in liis afiected lati„ua„e, ac. 

ot exallins the horns of his pride, bellowing in a 
rmfii* ® d»ubt whether he was more cruel or arari 

If , f from the Scots and Picisaras so •crimis, that Julian 

himselfhad some thonthU of pawing over into the island 
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garrisons moved towards their respective places of 
assembly They advanced with difficulty through 
the trembling and affngTited crowds of provincials , 
who attempted to excite their pity by silent despair, 
or loud lamentations , while the waves of the sol- 
diers holding their infants in tlieir arms, accused ! 
the desertion of their husbands, in the mixed lan- 
guage of grief, of tenderness, and of indignation 
This scene of general distress afflicted the humanity 
of the Cffisar, he gi anted a sufficient number of 
post-waggons to transport the wives and families of 
the soldiers, endeavoured to alleviate the hardships 
which he was constrained to inflict, and increased, 
by the most laudable arts, his own popularity, and 
the discontent of the exiled troops The grief of 
an armed multitude is soon converted into rage , 
their licentious murmurs, which every hour were 
communicated from tent to tent with more boldness 
and cflcct, prepared their minds for the most daring 
acts of sedition , and by the connivance of their 
tribunes, a seasonable libel was secretly dispersed, 
whichjpainted, in lively colours, the disgrace of the 
Crosar, the oppiession of the Gallic army, and the 
feeble vices of the tyrant of Asia The servants of 
Constantins were astonished and alarmed by the 
progress of this dangerous spirit They pressed the 
Cnssar to hasten the departure of the troops , hut 
they imprudently rejected the honest and judicious 
advice of Julian , who proposed tliat they should 
not march through Pans, and suggested the danger 
and temptation of a last interview 
They prarhim As soon as the approach of the troops 

Julian emperor announced, the Coesar went out 
to meet them, and ascended his tribunal, which had 
been erected in a plain before the gates of the city 
After distinguishing the officers and soldiers, who 
by their rank or merit deserved a peculiar attention, 
Julian addressed himself in a studied oration to the 
surrounding multitude he celebrated their exploits 
with grateful applause , encouraged them to accept, 
with alacrity, the honour of serving under the ejes 
of a powt rful and liberal monarch , and admonished 
them, that the commands of Augustus required an 
instant and cheerful obedience The soldiers, who 
were apprehensn'C of offending their general by an 
indecent clamour, or of belying tbeir sentiments by 
false and v enal acclamations, maintained an obsti- 
nate silence, and after a short pause, were dis- 
missed to their quarters The principal officers 
were entertained by the Caesar, who professed, in 
the warmest language of friendship, his desire and 
his inability to reward, according to their deserts. 


tlic brave companions of his victories They retired 
from the feast, full of grief and perplexity , and 
lamented the haidslup of their fate, which tore them 
from their beloved general and their native eoiintrj 
The only expedient wducli could prevent their sepa- 
ration was boldly agitated and approved , the popu- 
lar resentmentw as insensibly moulded into a regular 
conspiracy, their just reasons of complaint wcie 
heightened by passion, and their passions wcie in- 
flamed by wine , as, on the eve of tbcir departure, 
the tioops vv ere indulged in licentious festivity At 
tlie hour of midnight, the impetuous multitude, with 
swords, and bows, and toicbes, in tbeir bands, 
rushed into the suburbs , encompassed the palace ,!• 
and, careless of future dangers, pronounced the 
fafal and irrevocable words, Julian Augustus’ 
Thepnnee, whose anxious suspense was interrupted 
by their disorderly acclamations, secured the doors 
against their intrusion , and, as long as it was in 
hib power, secluded his person and dignity from the 
accidents of a nocturnal tumult At the dawn of 
day, the soldiers, w'hose zeal was irritated by oppo- 
sition, forcibly entered the palace, seized, with re- 
spectful violence, the object of tlieir choice, guarded 
Tulian with drawn swords through the stiects of 
Pans, placed him on the tnhunal, and with repeated 
shouts saluted him as their emperor Prudence as 
well as loyalty inculcated the propriety of resisting 
their treasonable designs , and of prepanng, for his 
oppressed v irtue, the excuse of violence Address- 
ing himself by turns to the multitude and to indi- 
viduals, he sometimes imploicd their mercy, and 
sometimes expressed bis indignation, conjured 
them not to sully the fame of their immortal viclo- 
nes, and ventured to promise, that if they would 
immediately letum to their allegiance, he would 
undertake to obtain from the emperor not only a 
' free and gracious pardon, but even the rev ocation 
of the orders which had excited their resentment 
I Bat the soldiers, who were conscious of their guilt, 
chose rather to depend on the gratitude of Julian, 
flian on the clemency of the emperor Their zeal 
was insensibly tamed into impatience, and their 
impatience into rage The inflexible Ctusar sus- 
tained, till the third hour of the day, thexr praj ers, 
their reproaches, and their menaces , nor did ho 
jicid, till he had been repeatedly assured, that if 
ho wished to live, he must consent to reign He 
was exalted on a shield in the presence, and amidst 
the unanimous acclamations, of the troops , a nch 
military collar, which was offered by chance, sup- 
phed tlie want of a diadem, ’’ the ceremony was 


f He gnntnl them the pcrtniwion of the airws clavularu, or rfo 

mss co»errf acon-iderablespace of the modern qusrlS-ofthe uniV« 
.ilj nod the gardens under the Merovin-tin Cmls 
wirtilhc shbc\ of St, Germain des Pr«.s By the imotnis of time and 
theNorrnam this ancient palace wv reduced <0 the twelfth ccntury.to 
a mare of rums whose dark recesses were the scene of liiint ions hire 
fcxmicnt aula sinns moutemquc amplectitur alis 
Alultiplici latcbra eceleruro terrura ruboretn 


pcrcnntis smpe pudoris 
Cclatum nefas, V'enerisque aecommoda/urtts 
(These lines arc quoted from tin, Architrcniiis in t S t |>oetica] 
work of John dc Haiitciille or Haniille a monk of St Alban s about 
the year 1190 See VVarton s Historv of English Poelrv vol t dissert 
II } Vet nirh thefts miglil be less pernicious to mankind tlian the 
theological disputes of the Sorboiine, which haiehccii since agitated 
on the same ground Bonani}, Mem dc I Academu, tom n 


h Even in fins tumultuous moment Julian sitrnded to t) e forms of 
superstitious ceremnnv , and olistiiiatilv refused the luaiispirious use 
of a female necklace or a horse rolhr, uliicli the miiiatient soldiers 
would hare employed in tlie room of a diadem 
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concluded liy the promise of a moderate donative 
and the new emperor, overwhelmed iiith real or 
aflected gnef, retired into the most secret recesses 
of his apartment 

Hu protestations The gnef of Julian could proceed 
of iiiiioceiice only from his innocence, hut his in- 
nocence must appear extremely doubtful ' in the 
eyes of those who hai e learned to suspect the mo- 
tives and the professions of princes His In cly and 
actne mind was susceptible of the various impres- 
sions of hope and fear, of gratitude and revenge, of 
duty and of ambition, of the lo\ e of fame and of tlic 
fear of reproach But it is impossible for us to cal- 
culate the respective weight and operation of these 
sentiments , or to ascertain the pnnciplcs of action 
which might escape the observation, nhile they 
guided or rather impelled, the steps of Julian him- 
self The discontent of the troops was produced by 
the malice of liis enemies , their tumult n as the na- 
tural eifcctof interest and of passion , and if Julian 
had tried to conceal a deep design under the ap- 
pearances of chance, he must have employed the 
most consummate artifice without necessity and 
probably witliout success He solemnly declares, 
in the presence of Jupiter, of the Sun, of Mars, of 
Minerva, and of all the other deities, that till tlic 
close of the evening which preceded his elevation, 
he was utterly ignorant of the designs of the sol- 
diers and it may seem ungenerons to distrust the 

honour of a hero, and the truth of a philosopher 
Yet the superstitious confidence that Constanbus 
was the enemy, and that he himself vv as the favour- 
ite, of the gods, might prompt him to desire, to so- 
licit, and even to hasten the auspicious moment of 
his reign, which was predestined to restore the 
ancient religion of mankind When Julian had 
received the intelligence of the conspiracy, he re- 
signed himself to a short slumber , and afterwards 
related to his friends that he had seen the genius of 
the empire waiting with some impatience at his 
door, pressing for admittance, and reproaching his 
want of spint and ambition " Astonished and per- 
plexed, he addressed his prayers to the great Jupi- 
ter , who immediately signified, by a clear and 
manifest omen, that he should submit to the will of 
heaven and of the army The conduct which dis- 
claims the ordinary maxims of reason, excites our 
suspicion and eludes our inquiry Whenever the 
spint of fanaticism, at once so credulous and so 
crafty, has insinuated itself into a noble mind, it 
insensibly corrodes the vital pnnciples of virtue and 
V eracity 


1 An equal proportion of gnIA and siUer fne piece' of tlie former, 
one pound of Uie latter the n hole amounting to about fire pounds ten 
shillings ofniir money 

Tor the whole inrratt%e of this re\oU we may appeal to authentic 
materials Julian himself (nd $ P Q. Atheiiiensem p 
«2— 2H4 ) I ibannis (Orat Parental c 44--*48 in Fabriciiis Bibhot 
tom \ii p 269— ‘273 ) Ammianus 4) and 7osimiis (I m 
p 151>-I53 ) who III the reign of Jiiliany appears to follow the more 
L a of Euinpius With siieh LUides we mio/if neir- 

* I Uj® ntors and ecclesiastical hi torians 
•» L...- ® respectable witness n«es a doubtful cTpression 

imiviril?** nuhliim »* (x 15) Gre^or^ ^aztanzeii whose it.noran<.e 
directly cliarges the apostate with pro 
m xt nr**®** and impious rebellion ap0adcio OTOioia, 


p C7 


To moderate the zeal of his party, to His embassy to 
protect the persons of his enemies,® to Con«tantius 
defeat and to despise the secret enterprises which 
were formed against his life and dignity, w ere the 
cares which employed the first dajs of the reign of 
the new emperor Although he was firmly rcsolv cd 
to maintain the station which he had assumed, ho 
was still desirous of saving his country from the ca- 
lamities of civil war, of declining a contest witli 
tlic superior forces of Constantins, and of preserving 
his own character from the rcpioach of perfidy and 
ingratitude Adorned with the ensigns of militaiy 
and imperial pomp, Julian showed himself in the 
field of Mars to the soldicis, w ho glow ed w itli ardent 
enthusiasm in the cause of their pupil, their leader, 
and their friend He recapitulated their victories, 
lamented their suflenngs, applauded their resolu- 
tion, animated their hopes, and checked their impe- 
tuosity , nor did he dismiss the assembly, till he had 
obtained a solemn promise from the troops, that if 
the emperor of the cast w ould subsenhe an equitable 
treaty, they would renounce any views of conquest, 
and satisfy themselves with the tranquil possession 
of tlic Gallic provinces On this foundation he com- 
posed, in his own name, and in that of the army, a 
specious and moderate cpistlc,>‘ which w as dcliv cred 
to Pentadins, his master of tlie offices, and to his 
ohamherlain Euthenus, two ambassadors whom 
he appointed to receive the answer, and observe the 
dispositions of Constantins This cpistlo is inscribed 
with the modest appellation of Cmsar, hut Julian 
solicits, in a peremptory though respectful manner, 
the confirmation of the title of Augustus He ac- 
knowledges the irregularity of his own election, 
while he jnstifies, in some measure, the resentment 
and violence of the troops which had extorted his 
reluctant consent Ho allows the supremacy of his 
brother Constantins , and engages to send him an 
annual present of Spanish horses, to recruit his army 
w itli a select number of barbarian youths, and to ac- 
cept from his choice a pretonanpraefcct of approved 
discretion and fidelity But he reserv es for himself 
the nomination of bis other civ il and military officers, 
with tlic troops, tlie revenue, and the sovereignty of 
the provinces beyond the Alps He admonishes the 
emperor to consult the dictates of justice, to distrust 
the arts of those v enal flatterers, who subsist only 
by the discord of princes , and to embrace the ofier 
of a fair and honourable treaty, equally advan- 
tageous to the republic and to the house of Constan- 
tine In this negociation J ulian claimed no more 
than he already possessed The delegated authority 


m miiiiian aa 9 i' ij. Allien 


"j.'f T ■ '".‘Ji'V'" n 1 lie ffetour Abbe oe la Ble 

proTeaiilToi?, I^r^pa^ 159 ) is almost inclined to respett the deeonl 

Hip ^ni ^ "®*® ®*^ Libdenbrogiu' on the genius of 

nhvsiTian Orihi' *" “ letter to his friend and 

£iSp 1 i b^p?. J*:'’'?* ) roeiilioiis another dremi, to 

rtii^round of , '*? e®!'- ® ‘«c thrown to 

m Ins B^een IM m?.' / '"‘® earth Eicn 

!ionpjand ?p-,™lf I .V*^*'*® ^msar must Ime been a„italid by the 
sequrnt dr^JS^ Zo»*>nus (I in p 155 ) relates a sub 

“ eebelhoiis army is finely 
P 1o tliii ostensible epistle he added, says Ammianus private letters 
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vhich lie had long exercised over the provinces of 
Gaul, Spam, and Bntain, was still obeyed under a 
name more independent and august The soldiers 
and the people rejoiced in a revolution winch was 
not stained even with the blood of the guiltj Flo- 
rentius was a fugitive , Lupicinus a pnsoner. The 
persons v ho w ere disaffected to the new gov emment 
were disarmed and secured , and the vacant offices 
were distributed, according to the recommendation 
of ment, hj a pnnee who despised the intrigues of 
the palace, and the clamours of the soldiers '> 
fill fourth and ncgociations of peace were ac- 

hJ^'ond'thc^"”” compauied and supported by the most 
nSin" vigorous preparations for war The 

A t> 3G0 36> which Julian held in readiness 

for immediate action, was recruited and augmented 
bj the disorders of the times The cruel persecu- 
tion of the faction of Magnentius had filled Gaul 
with numerous bands of outlaws and robbers Tliey 
cheerfully accepted the offer of a general pardon 
from a pnnee whom they could trust, submitted to 
the restraints of militarj discipline, and retained 
only their implacable hatred to the person and go- 
vernment of Constantins ' As soon as the season 
of the j ear permitted Julian to take the field, he ap- 
peared at the head of his legions , threw a badge 
over the Rhine in the neighbourhood of Cleves , and 
prepared to chastise the perfidy of the Attuani, a 
tribe of Franks, who presumed that they might 
ravage, with impunity, the frontiers of a divided 
empire The diflicultj , as well as glory, of this en- 
terpnsc, consisted in a labonous march , and Julian 
had conquered, as soon as he could penetrate into a 
countiy, which former pnnees had considered asm- 
accessible After he had given peace to the barba- 
rians, the emperor carefully v isited the fortifications I 
along the Rhine from Cleves to Basil, surveyed, 
with peculiar attention, the temtones which he had | 
recovered from the hands of the Alemanni, passed 
through Besanqon,’ which had severely suffered 
from their furj, and fixed his head-quarters at 
Vienna for the ensuing vnnter The bamer of Gaul 
was improved and strengthened with additional for- 
tifications, and Julian entertained some hopes that 
tlic Germans, whom he had so often vanquished, 
might, in his absence, be restrained by the terror of 
his name Vadomair‘ was the only pnnee of the 
Alemanni, whom he esteemed or feared, and while 
the subtle barbanan affected to observe the faith of i 
treaties, tlic progress of his arms threatened the * 
state with an unseasonable and dangerous war The 

pohej of Julian condescended to surpnse the pnnee 




T Li\»an Oral. Parent c 50 d 275 a j . j 

it continued above «eTen years In llie factions of m”'* 
tbe exiles amounted to 20000 person^ and 

I Vadomair talmi lato the Roman Mrvice,and promoUA from 

Z 


of the Alemanni hj his own arts , and Vadomair, 
who, in the character of a friend, had incautiously 
accepted an invitation from the Roman govern 
ors, was seized in the midst of the entertainment 
and sent away pnsoner into the heart of Spam 
Before the barbanans were recovered from their 
amazement, the emperor appeared in arms on tbc 
banks of tbe Rhine, and, once more crossmg tbc 
nver, renewed the deep impressions of terror and 
respect which had been already made by four pre- 
ceding expeditions “ 

The ambassadors of Julian had been Fraitie» treaty 
instructed to execute, with the utmost 
diligence, their important commission A D 3 gi 
B ut, m their passage through Italy and Ulyncum, 
they were detained by tbe tedious and affected de- 
lays of the provincial governors , they were con- 
ducted by slow journeys from Constantinople to 
Caesarea m Cappadocia , and w'hen at length they 
were admitted to tbe presence of Constantius, they 
found that be had already conceived, from tbe des- 
patches of his own officers, the most unfavourable 
opinion of the conduct of Julian, and of the Gallic 
army The letters were heard with impatience , the 
trembling messengers were dismissed with indigna- 
tion and contempt , and the looks, the gestures, the 
funous language of the monarch, expressed the dis- 
order of his soul The domestic connexion, which 
might have reconciled the brother and the husband 
of Helena, was recently dissolved by the death of 
that pnneess, whose pregnancy had been several 
times fruitless, and was at last fatal to herself *■ 
The empress Ensebia had preserved, to the last 
moment of her life, the warm and even jealous 
affection which she had conceived for Julian , and 
her mild influence might have moderated tlic resent- 
ment of a pnnre, who, since her death, was aban- 
doned to his ovm passions, and to the arts of his 
eunuchs But the terror of a foreign invasion ob- 
liged him to suspend tbe punishment of a pnvate 
enemy , be continued his march towards the con- 
fines of Persia, and thought it sufficient to signify 
flie conditions which might entitle Julian and his 
guilty followers to the clemency of their offended 
sovereign He required, that the presumptuous 
Cmsar should expressly renounce the appellation 
and rank of Augustus, which he had accepted from 
the rebels , that he should descend to his former 
station of a limited and dependent minister , that 
he should vest the powers of the state and army in 
the hands of those officers who were appointed by 
the impcnal court , and that he should trust bis 

a barbarian kingdoin to tbe military rank of duke of Fhoenten 
He rtill retained the tame artful cbaracter (Ammian xxi 4 ) but, 
under the rcipn of Valens, he si-nalizcd hit valour in the Armenian 
war (xxijc. 1 ) 

n Ammian xx. 10 xxi 3 4 7o«imnt I iii p 155 

* H®r remains were sent to Rome and interred near lhij«e of her tnder 
Omitantina, in the niburb of the Via fibmeniaiia Ammian xxi I 
Libanius hia composed a very weak apoinn In lii«tifj hit hero from 
a tcry absurd cliarpe of pni«nnin;; hit wnfr and rei*ardin;t her pht. 
•man with hit mothers jewels (See the seienth of <etentccn new 
orations published at Venire, 1754 from a Vis m St Markslibrart 
V 117—127 ) I Ipidiut the pralonan pnefert of the east, to whow 
CMdenee tin. acciiter of Julian appeals isarrai-ned bj Labaniiis as 
r^emmale and unpntefu! ret the rclipion of Elpidnit it praised bv 
Jeroro (tom up 243 ) and his tuimanits hv Ammianut, (xxi 6) 
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safety to the assuranees of pardon, which were 
announced by Epictetus, a Gallic bishop, and one 
of the Anan fasourites of Constantms Several 
months were ineffectually consumed in a treaty 
which was ncgociated at the distance of three 
thousand miles between Pans and Antioch , and as 
soon as Julian percciicd that his moderate and 
respectful behaviour served only to irntatc the 
pride of an implacable adversary, he boldly re- 
solved to commit his life and fortune to the chnnee 
of a ciiil wai He gave a public and military au- 
dience to the qusestor Leonas the haughty epistle 
of Constantms was read to the attentive multitude , 
and Julian protested, with the most flattering de- 
ference, that he was ready to resign the title of Au- 
gustus, if he could obtain the consent of those whom 
he acknowledged as the authors of his elevation 
The faint pioposal was impetuously silenced , and 
the acclamations of “ Julian Augustus, continue to 
reign, by the authority of the army, of the people, of 
the republic which you have saved,” thundered at 
once from every part of the field, and terrified the 
pale ambassador of Constantms A part of the let- 
ter was afterwards read, m which the cmpcior ar- 
raigned the ingratitude of Julian, whom he had 
invested with the honours of the purple , whom ho l 
had educated ivith so much care and tenderness , i 
whom he had preserved in his infancy, when he u as 
left a helpless orphan “ An orphan interrupted 
Julian, who justified his cause by indulging Ills pas- 
sions, “Does the assassin of my family icproach 
me that I was left an orphan^ He urges me to 
revenge tliosc injuries which 1 have long studied to 
forget ” The assembly was dismissed , and Leonas, 
who, with some difficulty , had been protected from 
the popular fury, was sent back to his master with 
an epistle, in 'nhicli Julian expressed, in a strain of 
the most vehement eloquence, the sentiments of 
contempt, of hatred, and of resentment, which had 
been suppressed and imbittcrcd by the dissimula- 
tion of twenty years After this message, which 
might bo considered as a signal of irreconcilable 
ivar, Julian, u ho, some weeks before, had celebrated 
the Christian festival of the Epiphany,! made a pub- 
lic declaration that he committed tiic care of his 
safety to the Immoital gods, and thus publicly re- 
nounced the religion, as well as the fncndsliip, of 
Constantms ’ 

The situation of Julian required a 
Jnliin prepares , , i «»» » 

to attack Con Vigorous and immediate resolution 
sfantius discovered from intercepted 

letters, that his adversary, sacnficing the interest of 


T Feriarum die quern celebrantes mense Januario, christiani EpU 
pAania diititant, progressus tii eornni eiclesiam, solcmiiiter nnmliie 
orato (lisressit Aramian xni 2. Zonaras observes tbit it was on 
t.lin9tiDa<.diy, and liis'issertion « not inconsistent aiticc the churrliea 
perhaps 6iiil, celebrated on the same day {the 
ixiii or JaniMT} ) tlie intii ity and the baptism of tlieir Siviunr The 
*’ 't>norant as their brethren of the real dale of Ins birth, fixed 
sokK]!.' "'i *”*'*■‘1 to thi. 25tli of December, the Brnmalia, or winter 
Pa(.aiis aimuall) celebrated the birth of the Sun 
l>raiis<ii>?l”I5 '**’ tlic Chriftiau church, I xx c 4 and 
» Tlic ^t'tiqni- dll M micheismc tom ii p GOO— 700 

must )»,™?il.®?''J‘®®®f?tnesociatioiisbctwicnCoiistaiitinsand Jnlian, 
^ P U. «>“*'oii, from Julian himself (Orat ad 

"“’*11 P S•‘’n)D^banlu^(Orat Parent c SI p 276 )Ammi 


the state to that of the monarch, had again excited 
the barbarians to invade the provinces of the west 
The position of tw o magazines, one of them collected 
on the banks of the lake of Constance, the other 
formed at the foot of the Cottian Alps, seemed to 
indicate the march of two armies, and the size 
of those magavines, eaeh of which consisted of six 
hundred thousand quarters of wheat, or ratliei flour,* 
was a threatening evidence of the strength and 
numbers of the enemy, who prepared to surround 
him But the imperial legions were still in their 
distant quarters of Asia , the Danube was feebly' 
guarded , and if Julian could occupy, by a sudden 
incursion, the important provinces of Dlyncum, he 
might expect that a people of soldiers w ould resort 
to his standard, and that the rich mines of gold and 
silv er w ould contnbute to the expenses of the civil 
w ar He proposed this bold onterpnse to the assem- 
bly of the soldiers , inspired them with a just con- 
iidcncc in their general, and in themselves , and ex- 
horted them to maintain their reputation, of being 
terrible to the enemy, moderate to their fellow-citi- 
zens, and obedient to their officers His spirited dis- 
course was received with the loudest acclamations, 
and the same troops which had taken up arms 
against Constantms, when he summoned them to 
leave Gaul, now declared with alacrity, that they 
would follow Julian to the farthest extremities of 
Europe or Asia The oath of fidelity was adminis- 
tered , and the soldiers, clashing their shields, and 
pointing their drawn swords to their throats, de- 
voted themselves, with horrid imprecations, to the 
service of a leader whom they celebrated as the de- 
liverer of Gaul, and tlie conqueror of the Germans •> 
This solemn engagement, which seemed to be dic- 
tated by affection rather than by duty, was singly 
opposed by Nebndius, who had been admitted to 
the oflice of pra tonan prmfect That faithful minis- 
ter, alone and unassisted, asserted the rights of Con- 
btantius in the midst of an armed and angry multi- 
tude, to whose fury he had almost fallen an honour- 
able but useless sacrifice After losing one of his 
hands by the stroke of a sword, he embraced the 
knees of the prince whom he had offended Julian 
covered the pr-cfcct witli his imperial mantle, and 
protecting him from the zeal of his followers, dis- 
missed him to his own house, with less respect than 
was perhaps due to the virtue of an enemy * The 
high office of Nebndius was bestowed on Sallust, 
and the provinces of Gaul, which were now deliv er- 
ed from the intolerable oppression of taxes, enjoyed 
the mild and equitable administration of the friend 

anus (xx 9)Zosinms (1 in p ISl ) and even Zonaras, (tom ii 1 xiii 
P 20 21, 22.) who, on this occasioDi appears to Ime possessed iiid used 
some valuable materials 

ft ThrM hundred myriads of three million^ of mcdimm, a corn 
mewire familiar to the Athenian^ and which contained six Romm 
moaii. Julian explain^ like a soldier and a statesman, the dm^er of 
« necessity and ndvmhges of an o^ensive war, (ad 

S P Q Atbcp p 286,287) 

b Sec ins orition and the behaviour of the troops, in Ammian 

f stcrnlj r«fu«cd hts hand to the suppliant prmfect, whom he^ent 
VI (Ammian xxi fi) Libaiiiu% with saiage fury, insult^ 

ftrundiii^ ’ippnuds the ^Idier^, and nlmost censures the humaniU of 
Julian (Orat Parent c 53 p 278) 
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of Julian, "wlio was permitted to practise those vir- 
tues which he had instilled into the mind of his 
pupil 

His march from hopcs of J ulian depended much 

the niime into Icss on the nnmher of his troops, than 
lii}ricum celerity of his motions In tlic 

execution of a daring enterpnse, he availed himself 
of Cl cry precaution, as far as prudence could sug- 
gest , and where prudence could no longer accom- 
pany his steps, he trusted the event to valour and to 
fortune In the neighbourhood of Basil he assem- 
bled and divided his army ® One body, ivhich con- 
sisted of ten thousand men, was directed, under the 
command of Neiitta, general of the cavalry, to ad- 
vance through tlie midland parts of Rhsetia and 
Noncum A similar division of troops, under the 
orders of Jovius and Jovinus, prepared to follow the 
oblique course of the highways, through the Alps 
and the northern confines of Italy The instructions 
to the generals were conceis cd with energy and pre- 
cision to hasten their march in close and compact 
columns, which, according to the disposition of the 
giound, might readily he changed into any order of 
battle , to secure themselves against the surpnses of 
the night by stiong posts and vigilant guards , to pre- 
vent resistance by their unexpected arrival , to elude I 
examination by their sudden departure , to spread i 
the opinion of their stiength, and the terror of his 
name , and to join their sovereign under the walls 
of Sirraium For himself, Julian had reserved a 
moie diffioult and extraordinary part He selected 
three thousand brave and active volunteers, resolved, 
bke then leader, to cast behind them every hope of 
a retreat at the head of this faithful band, he fear- 
lessly plunged into the recesses of the Marcian, or 
black forest, which conceals the sources of the 
Danube and, for many days, the fate of Julian 
was unknown to the world The secrecy of his 
march. Ins diligence, and vigour, surmounted 
every obstacle , he forced his way oier mountains 
and morasses, occupied the bridges or swam the 
livers, pursued Ins direct course,® uithoutrenecting 
whether he traversed the territory of the Romans or 
of the barbarians, and at length emerged, betu cen 
Ratisbon and Vienna, at the place where he designed 
to embark his troops on the Danube By a well- 
concerted stratagem, he seized a fleet of light bn- 
ganlincs,*' as it lay at anchor , secured a supply of 
coarse provisions, sufficient to satisfj the indelicate 
but voracious appetite of a Gallic army , and boldly 
committed himself to the stream of the Danube The 
labours of his manners, who plied tlicir oars with 
incessant diligence, and the steady continuance of 


A Ainmian xxi 8 tn Uni promotion, Julian obeyed the law wluil 
lie puliliclj impoie.1 on himself Nequi civil", qiirmuim tudo^ oe 
inilitaris rector alio qiiodam iirictcr meriLt 
vcniat pnilnm {AmSiian xx's ) 'Abwnre d?d^Twi1le„ hS*™ 
for SilViivt with whose name (A D 303 1 he honoured tlw JiVitin 
• Ammianiis (xxi 8 1 ascnbei the same nraetire 
tivcjto Alexander the treat, ard olIie7sk,lFu?ffcS^ "" 

into the^lHiundless reponsof itic north See Clu^er GermSitiipiai 

tr Compare I iliamus Orat Parent c S3 n otd o-o „,»i, 
Naznnaen, Orat iii p 68 Even the saml Sdm.ris tlielplid^'SS I? 
z 2 


a favourable wind, earned his fleet above seven 
hundred miles in eleven days ,* and he had already 
disembarked his troops at Bononia, only nineteen 
miles from Sirmiuin, before his enemies could re- 
ceive any certain intelligence that he had left the 
hanks of the Rhine In the course of this long and 
rapid navigation, the mind of Julian was fixed on 
the object of his enterprise , and though he accepted 
the deputation of some cities, which hastened to 
claim the merit of an early submission, he passed 
before the hostile stations, which were placed along 
the river, without indulging the temptation of sig- 
nalizing an useless and ill-timed valour The hanks 
of the Danube vv^ere crowded on either side with 


spectators, who gazed on the military pomp, antici- 
pated the importance of the event, and diflused 
through the adjacent country the fame of a young 
hero, vvho advanced with more than mortal speed at 
the head of the innumerable forces of the west 
Lucilian, who, with the rank of general of the ca- 
valry, commanded the military powers of Illyncum, 
was alarmed and perplexed by the doubtful reports, 
which he could neither reject nor believ'e Ho had 
taken some slow and irresolute measures for the 
purpose of collecting his troops , n hen he was sur- 
pnsed by Dagalaiphus, an active officer, whom 
Julian, as soon as ho landed at Bononia, had pushed 
forwards with some light infantry The captive 
general, uncertain of his life or death, was hastily 
till own upon ahorse, and conducted to the presence 
of Julian , VI ho kindly raised him from the ground, 
and dispelled the terror and amazement which 
seemed to stupify Ins faculties But Lucilian had 
no sooner recovered his spirits, than he betrayed liis 
•want of discretion, by presuming to admonish Ins 
conqueror, that he had rashly ventured, with a hand- 
ful of men, to expose Ins person in the midst of his 
enemies “ Reserve for your master Constanbus 
these timid remonstrances," replied Julian, vnth a 
smile of contempt , “ when I gave you my purple to 
kiss, I received you not as a counsellor, hut as a 
suppliant" Conscious that success alone could 
justify his attempt, and that boldness only could 
command success, he instantly advanced, at the 
head of three thousand soldiers, to attack the strong- 
est and most popular city of the Illyrian provinces 
As he entered the long suburb of Sirmium, he was 
received by the joyful acclamations of the army and 
people, who, crowned with flowers, and holding 
lighted tapers m their hands, conducted their ac- 
knowledged sovereign to his imperial residence 
Two days were devoted to tiie public joy, which 
was celebrated by the games of the Circus, but. 


erroy of Ills march A modern divine mijclit anplj to the nrogrress of 
Julian, the lines which were originally designrd lor another apostate 

— So eagerty the fiend, 

O er bog, or sleep, through strait, rough, ilcii«e, or rare, 

W ith head, hands wings or feet, pursues Ins wa). 

And swims, or sinks or wades, or creeps or flies 
b In that infcrval the AotUia pheestwo or three fleets the Lauria 
ceiisis (it Uiiriaciim, or Eorch,) the Arlipmsis, the Magmensis and 
mentions five legions "e cohorts, of Liburnarii, who eliould be a sort nr 
marines. Sect Ivm edit Labb 

1 /osimus alone (I iii p ISO.) has specified this interesting circmii. 
rianec Mamertiim^ (in Panegyr Vet x, C-.8 ) who acSinii" ,cd 
Julian, as count of the sacred lan,csses, describes Uiis toj age in n florid 
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•early on tl»e morning of the third day, Julian march- 
ed to occupy tlie narrow pass of Sulci, in the defiles 
of mount Ha?mus, nhich, almost in the midnaj 
between Sirmium and Constantinople, separates the 
provinces of Thrace and Dacia, by an abrupt de- 
scent towards the former, and a gentle declivity on 
the side of the latter The defence of this impor- 
tant post was intrusted to the brave Nevitta , who, 
as well as the generals of the Italian division, suc- 
cessfully executed the plan of the march and junc- 
tion which their master had so ablj conceived * 
fic jusiifira im The homage which Julian obtained, 
from the fears or the luclination of the 
people, extended far beyond the immediate eflect of 
his arms “ The prajfecturesof Italj and Illyricum 
were administered by Taurus and Florentius, who 
united that important office with the vain honours 
of the consulship , and as those magistrates had re- 
tired with precipitation to the court of Asia, Julian, 
who could not alwajs restrain the levitj of his tem- 
per, stigmatized their flight by adding, in all the 
acts of the year, the epithet of/uyitt«e to the names 
of the two consuls The provinces which had been 
deserted by their first magistrates acknowledged 
the authority of an emperor, who, conciliating the 
qualities of a soldier with those of a philosopher, 
was equally admired in the camps of the Danube, 
and in the cities of Greece From his palace, or, 
more properly, from his bead-quarters of Sirmium 
and Naissus, he distributed to the principal cities of 
the empire a laboured apology for his own conduct , 
published the secret despatches of Constantius , and 
solicited the judgment of mankind between two 
competitors, the one of whom had expelled, and the 
other had invited, the barbarians " J ulian, whose 
mind was deeply wounded by the reproaeh of in- 
gratitude, aspired to maintain, by argument as well 
as by arms, the supenor merits of his cause , and to 
excel, not only in the arts of war, but in those of 
composition His epistle to the senate and people 
of Athens ” seems to have been dictated by an ele- 
gant enthusiasm , which prompted him to submit 
his actions and his motives to tlie degenerate Athe- 
nians of hib own times, with the same humble defer- 
ence, as if he had been pleading, in the days of 
Anstides, before the tribunal of tlie Areopagus 
His application to the senate of Rome, which was 
still permitted to bestow the titles of imperial power, 
was agreeable to the forms of the expiring republic 
An assembly was summoned by TertuUus, prscfcct 


of the city, the epistle of Julian was read , and as 
he appeared to be master of Italy, his claims were 
admitted without a dissenting voice His oblique 
censure of the innov ations of Constantine, and Ins 
passionate invective against the vices of Constan- 
tius, were heard with less satisfaction , and the 
senate, as if Julian had been present, unanimously 
exclaimed, “ Respect, w e beseech you, the author 
of your own fortune "f An artful expression, w Inch, 
according to the chance of war, might be differently 
explained , as a manly reproof of the ingratitude of 
tlie usurper, or as a flattering confession, that a 
single act of such benefit to the state ought to atone 
for all the failings of Constantius 
The intelligence of the march and Hostile pwpira. 
rapid progress of Julian was speedily 
transmitted to his rival, who, by the retreat of 
Sapor, had obtained some respite from the Persian 
war Disguising the anguish of Ins soul under the 
semblance of contempt, Constantius professed his 
intention of returning into Europe, and of giving 
chacc to Julian , for he never spoke of tins military 
expedition in any other light than that of a hunting 
party 1 In the camp of Hierapolis, in Syria, he 
communicated this design to Ins army , slightly 
mentioned the guilt and rashness of the Cmsar , and 
ventured to assure them, that if the mutineers of 
Gaul presumed to meet them in the field, they would 
be unable to sustain the fire of their eyes, and the 
irresistible weight of their shout of onset The 
speech of the emperor was received with militaiy 
applause, and Tbeodotus, the president of the coun- 
cil of Hierapohs, requested, with tears of adulation, 
that his city might be adorned with the head of the 
vanquished rebel ' A chosen detachment was des- 
patched away in post-waggons, to secure, if it were 
yet possible, the pass of Succi, the recruits, the 
horses, the arms, and the magazines wbieh had been 
prepared against Sapor, were appropriated to the 
service of the nvil war , and the domestic victories 
of Constantius inspired his partisans with the most 
sanguine assurances of success The notary Gan- 
dentius had occupied in his name the provinces of 
Africa , the subsistence of Rome was intercepted , 
and the distress of Julian was increased by an un- 
expected event, which might have been productive 
of fatal consequences Julian had received the 
submission of two legions and a cohort of archers, 
who were stationed at Sirmium , but he suspected, 
^ith reason, the fidelity of those troops, which had 


ynd picturesqae nianner, cliallenges Trintoleniu* and the Argonauts of 
trrecce 

1 T*'® "i^cupt'on of Ammianus which might besupparted bj col 

lateral ci ideiice ascertains the precise situation of the Aaguslta Suc- 
corum,orna8sc»ofiSacci M U Ansille, from the triBing resemblance 

oi t^ncs, has placed them between Sardini and ^aissns For roi own 
justination, 1 am obliged to mention the otilj/ error which I hai e dis. 
1 "f wrilui„sof that admirable geographer 
V'o ''"Omstanres we may borrow elsewhere, Ammianus 
B 0 >0 ) Still supplies the senes of the mrralne 

/«.n«™T w IS, ” ^"®"‘* ' « P 279 2S0 

«'P'^d’'thB /I,**'}®" 9 ^ ) Positively asserts, that he inter. 

l»nitileU affwmr,u ‘“*''® •>ai'>ariaiis and LiInniUsas 

Wcitl^ Ver ’® '"s march to the troops and 

•anflia IiMit«twn*«"l-‘®"'’* l.i-^prvsses himself with cotd and 

*‘o»eser an ,nterei„{ra'f »'>n»‘‘ei>da est Biles UespeiiJies 

epied tetter from Vfadomair to Constantius srliich 


andfte'iT?,i»™„‘'T ‘o ‘h* Athenians, the Corinthians, 

the T*'® was probably the same, thon|.h 

extant T‘!,® ®>‘''‘'® tlie Athenians I, still 

e«ant, (p SSS—SST ) and has afiorded much valuable information It 

lanyu^e ^ ^ '* ‘*'® *‘®®^ ™ai»f«stos to be found in any 

p A^ucton tuo t^verenCtatn rooamui Amminn xxi 10 It is 

BSWS? •' «» —K w-”- 
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been distinguished by the emperor, and it was 
thought expedient, under the pretence of the exposed 
state of the Gallic frontier, to dismiss them from the 
most important scene of action They advanced, 
with reluctance, as far as the confines of Italy , but 
as they dreaded the length of the way, and the 
savage fierceness of the Germans, they resolved, by 
the instigation of one of their tribunes, to halt at 
Aquilcia, and to erect the banners of Constantins 
on the walls of that impregnable city The vigi- 
lance of Julian perceived at once the extent of the 
mischief, and the necessity of applying an imme- 
diate remedy By his order, Jovinus led back a 
part of the army into Italy , and the siege of Aqui- 
leia was formed with diligence, and prosecuted with 
vigour But the legionaries, who seemed to have 
rejected the yoke of discipline, conducted the de- 
fence of the place with skill and perseverance, 
invited the rest of Italy to imitate the example of 
their courage and loyalty , and threatened the re- 
treat of Julian, if he should be forced to yield to 
the superior numbers of the armies of the east ■ 
and death of But the humanity of Julian was 
*A'”D"3ai^’ pireserved from the cruel alternative, 
Nov 3 which he pathetically laments, of de- 
stroying, or being himself destroyed and the sea- 
sonable death of Constantins delivered the Roman 
empire from the calamities of civil war The ap- 
proach of winter could not detain the monarch at 
Antioch , and his favourites durst not oppose his 
impatient desire of revenge A slight fever, which 
was perhaps occasioned by the agitation of his 
spirits, was increased by the fatigues of thejourney, 
and Constantins was obliged to halt at the little 
tow n of Mopsucrene, tw elve miles beyond Tarsus, 
where he expired, after a short illness, in the forty- 
fifth } ear of his age, and the twenty-fouith of his 
reign ‘ His genuine character, which w as composed 
of pride and weakness, of superstition and cruelty, 
has been fully displayed in the preceding narrative 
of civil and ecclesiastical events The long abuse 
of power rendered him a considerable object in the 
eyes of his contemporaries , but as personal merit 
can alone deserve the notice of posterity, the last of 
the sons of Constantine may be dismissed from the 
w orld, w ith the remark, that he inherited the defects^ 
without the abilities, of his father Before Con- 
stantins expired, he is said to have named Julian 
for his successor , nor does it seem improbable, that 
his anxious concern for the fate of a young and 
tender wife, whom he left with child, may have 
prevailed, in his last moments, over the harsher 
passions of hatred and revenge Eusebius, and his 


guilty associates, made a faint attempt to prolong 
the reign of the eunuchs, by the election of another 
emperor, but their intrigues were rejected, with 
disdain, by an army which now abhorred the 
thought of civil discord , and two officers of rank 
were instantly despatched, to assure Julian, that 
every sword in the empire would be drawn for his 
service The military designs of that prince, who 
had formed three different attacks against Thrace, 
were prevented by this fortunate event Without 
shedding the blood of his fellow-citizens, he escaped 
tlie dangers of a doubtful conflict, and acquired the 
advantages of a complete victory Impatient to 
visit the place of his birth, and the new capital of 
the empire, he advanced from Naissus through the 
mountains of Hmmus, and the cities of Thrace. 
When he reached Heraclea, at the distance of sixty 
miles, all Constantinople was poured forth to receive 
him, and he made his triumphal entry amidst the 
dutiful acclamations of the soldiers, the people, and 
the senate An innumerable multi- 
tude pressed around him with eager ConstantmopU, 
respect, and were perhaps disap- “ t 

pointed when they beheld the small stature and 
simple garb of a hero, whose unexperienced youth 
had vanquished the barbarians of Germany, and 
who bad now traversed, in a successful career, the 
whole continent of Europe, from the shores of the 
Atlantic to those of the Bosphorus “ A few days 
afterwards, when the remains of the deceased em- 
peror were landed in the harbour, the subjects of 
Julian applauded the real or affected humanity of 
their sovereign On foot, without his diadem, and 
clothed in a mourning habit, he accompanied the 
funeral as far as the church of the Holy Apostles, 
where the body was deposited and it these marks 
of respect may be interpreted as a selfish tribute to 
the birth and dignity of his imperial kinsman, the 
tears of Julian professed to the world, that he had 
forgot the injuries, and remembered only the obli- 
gations, which be had received from Constantins ^ 
As soon as the legions of Aquileia were assured of 
the death of the emperor, they opened the gates of 
the city, and, by the saLrificc of their guilty leaders, 
obtained an easy pardon from the prudence or 
lenity of Julian , who, in the thirty- 
second year of Ins age, acquired the ledgcd b> the 
undisputed possession of the Roman 
empire r 

Philosophy had instructed Julian to „ 

j HIS cml hoicrii 

compare the advantages of action and meat, and jint ate 

retirement , but the elevation of his 

birth, and the accidents of his life, never allowed 


1 % ^ \ 2 . 11 c teems to describe, with gnperfliint 

labour the operations of the siejtc of Aqiiileia. irhidi, on (liis wc- 
*1011, m«ntaiiiea its iiti|ircj;nable f.me Gre-,orj Naziaiiren (Ora 
ail p vcribcs Um accidental rcao« to the wisdom of ConstTi 
liiiV whose assured rictory he announces with some appearance 
truth Constantio quern eredebat proculdubio fore aiclorem ncm 
raim^omnium tunc ab hac consUnti sententi i disertpebat Ammiai 

ddoiMted b> Ammianu. 

(\xi 14 IV.lu land weareaulliorizcdtodesiiise and detesuhefoolii 
caliimnj of Grcjtorj. fOrat in p ©5 ) who accuses Julian of JoStrll 
I"' •**' **“{'* }"* uenefactor The priaati. repentance of tlic cn 

Veror, tint hi, had spared and pranioteil Jiihaii (p G9 and Orat x* 


p 389 ) IS not improbable in itself, nor incompatible with the public 
aerbal testament winch prudential considerations might dictate in the 
last moments of his life 

ai III describing the triinnpli of Julian Amnnanus (xxii I 3 ) as 
tumes the lofta tone of an orator or poet while Libainiis (Orat Parent 
c. 50 n 381 ) sinks to the praac simplicity of an historian 
* The funeral of Constantins is described by Ammiamis (xxi m ) 
Gregors Naztanzen (Orat ir p 115 ) Mamertiniis, (iii Paiic,j r V et 
aci 37 ) Libaimts (Orat Parent c In p 383 ) and Pliitnstorgnis (I 
»i c 6 with Godefroj’s Dissertation', p SCj ) These avritcrs and 
tfaeir followers |iagans catholics Anans, beheld with aerv diOerint 
eyes both the dead and tlic liaing emperor 
j Tlie daa and year of tlie birth of Johan are not perfectly ascer- 
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him the freedom of choice He might perhaps 
sincerely ha\e preferred the groies of the academy, 
and the society of Athens , hut lie was constrained, 
at first by the will, and afterwards by the injustice, 
of Constantins, to expose liis person and fame to 
the dangers of imperial greatness , and to make 
himself accountable to the world, and to posterity, 
for the happiness of millions * J ulian recollected 
with terror the obsenations of his master Plato,*that 
the government of onr flocks and herds is alwaj s 
committed to beings of a superior species , and that 
the conduct of nations requires and dcsencs the 
celestial powers of the gods or of the genii From 
this principle he justlj concluded, that the man 
■who presumes to reign, should aspire to the per- 
fection of the divine nature , that he should purify 
his soul from her mortal and terrestnal part , that 
he should extinguish his appetites, enlighten his 
understanding, regulate his passions, and subdue 
tlic wild beast, uhich, according to the liiely me- 
taphor of Aristotle, seldom fails to ascend the 
throne of a despot The throne of Julian, 11111011 
the death of Constantins fixed on an independent 
basis, was the scat of reason, of virtue, and perhaps 
of lamty He despised the honours, renounced the 
pleasures, and discharged with incessant diligence 
the duties, of his exalted station , and there were 
few among his subjects who would have consented 
to relieve him from the weight of the diadem, had 
they been obliged to submit their time and tlieir 
actions to the ngorons laiis which their philoso- 
phic emperor imposed on himself One of his 
most intimate friends,c who had often shared the 
frugal simplicity of his table, has remarked, that 
his light and spanng diet (which was usually of 
the vegetable kind) left his mind and body always 
free and active, for the various and important busi- 
ness of an author, a pontiff, a magistrate, a general, 
and a prince In one and the same day, he gave 
audience to several ambassadors, and wrote, or 
dictated, a great number of letters to his generals, 
his civil magistrates, his private fnends, and the 
different cities of bis dominions He listened to 
the memorials which had been receiv ed, considered 
the subject of the petitions, and signified his inten- 
tions more rapidly than they could be taken in 
short-hand by the diligence of his secretaries He 


possessed such flexibility of thought, and such firm- 
ness of attention, that he could employ his hand to 
wnte. Ins car to listen, and his voice to dictate , 
and pursue at once three several trains of ideas 
without hesitation, and without error While his 
ministers reposed, the prince flew with agility from 
one labour to another and, after a hasty dinner, 
retired into his library, till the public business, 
which he had appointed for the evening, summoned 
him to interrupt the prosecution of his studies The 
supper of the emperor was still less substantial than 
the former meal , Ins sleep was never clouded by 
the fumes of indigestion , and, except in the short 
interval of a marriage, which vv as the effect of policy 
rather than love, the chaste Julian never shared his 
bed with a female companion^ He was soon 
awakened by the entrance of fresh secretaries, wlio 
had slept the preceding day , and his servants were 
obliged to wait alternately, while their indefatigable 
master allowed himself scarcely any other refresh- 
ment than the change of occupations The prede- 
cessors of Julian, his uncle, his brother, and Ins 
cousin, indulged their puerile taste for the games 
of the circus, under the specious pretence of com- 
ply mg with the inclinations of the people , and they 
frequently remained the greatest part of the day, ns 
idle spectators, and as a part of the splendid spec- 
tacle, till the ordinary round of twenty-four races* 
was completely finished On solemn festivals, 
Julian, who felt and professed an unfashionable 
dislike to those frivolous amusements, condescended 
to appear in the circus , and after bestowing a care- 
less glance on five or six of the races, he hastily 
withdrew, with the impatience of a philosopher, 
who considered every moment ns lost, tliat was not 
devoted to the advantage of the public, or the im- 
provement of his own mind* By this avance of 
time, he seemed to protract the short duration of 
Ins reign , and if the dates were less securely as- 
certained, we should refuse to believe, that only 
sixteen months elapsed between the death of Con- 
stantins and the departure of Ins sue- Drcember, 
cessor for the Persian war The 
actions of Julian can only be pre- A D sex 
served by the care of the historian , but the portion 
of his voluminous wntings, which is still extant, 
l-emains as a monument of the application, as well 


tamed The day is probably tlie sixth of November and the ^ear 
roiKt he either 331 or 332 Tillcmont HiH des Emnereiirs tom iv 
^603. Diican^, Fam Byzaiitm p 60 1 ha\ e preferred the earlier 

< Julian hitn«elf (p 2d3^267 ) has expressed these philosophical 
ideas with much eloquence and Mme affectitioii in a'\er> elaborate 
epistle to Themistius The Abbd de la Blelerie ftoro ii p 14&^I93} 
vhn has pven an ele^iit translation, is inclined lo believe that it was 
the celebrated Themi*>tuis whose orations are still extant. 

a Julian ad Themist p 258 Petal lus (not. p 95 }ub»enes that this 
passage is taken from the fourth book De Lepbus , but either Julian 
quoted from memory, or his MSS weredifferentfrora ourx Xenophon 
the Cjropaedta with a similar rejection 

^ de ov iteXenttv apveo, -rpoeidfiiri aai dijpiov Ari^tot ap 

Tlie of VoMiu* unsatisfied with a Mn..le beast, 
warirant^”®*'^ reaihnj of 0qpia, which the experience of despotism 

ciwir IxxviT IwacT P 310,311 3ia) lias 

>'<« •"'"'elf 

an ^ ' mantiona htt vc^table diet, and upbraids the 

*W?ulSr*‘ “'* t>*opte Antioch 

tinui (Pann;,, J®*” PunoT IS the praise which Mnmcr- 

vwnnrvr Vm x, la) «ddtt«c8 to Julian iiinnelf Libannw 


afiinns in sober peremptor) 1an;;nage, that Julian neicr kiien a 
woman before Ins marmcc, or oiler the death of bis wife (Oral 
Parent c Wxxviii p 313 ) The chastity of Julian is confirmed hi 
the impartial testimony of Aramianus, (xtv 4 ) and the partial silence 
of Ihe cliristnns V et Julian ironically urges the reproach of the 
people of Antioch, that heoimosl aliraj/s (w, e-riTai, in Misopogon 
p 31o) hy alone This Mispicious expression is explained by the 
Abbe de la Bletrrie (Hist de Jovien, tom ii p 103—100 ) with can 
dour and ingenuity 

e See Salmasius ad Sueton in Claud c xxi A twenty fifth race, 
or missus was added to complete the number of one hundred chariots, 
four of which the four colour*, started each heat 

&ntum quadryiigas agitabo ad fiomina currus. 

It appears that they ran five or seven times round the Afrln, (Sueton in 
Domitian e 4 ) and (from the measure of the Circus hlaximus at 
Rome the Hippodrome at Constantinople, Ax I it tni„hl he about a 
four mile course. r / a 

r Johan in Slisopogon p 340 Julius Ctesar had olTended the 
Roman people by reading his despatches during the actual race 
Augustus ludulgen their taste, or his own bv Ins constant attention to 
the important business of the circus, for whfeh he profeiscd the srarin- 
est inclination Sneton in August, c xlv 
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as of the genius, of the emperor The Misopogon, 
the CiGsars, several of his orations, and his elaborate 
work against the Christian religion, were composed 
in the long nights of the two winters, the former 
of which he passed at Constantinople, and tire lat- 
ter at Antioch 

Hefnrmationof The reformation of the imperial 
the palace court was one of the first and most 
necessary acts of the goiernment of Julian ^ Soon 
after his entrance into the palace of Constantinople, 
he had occasion for the service of a barber An 
officer magnificently dressed, immediately presented 
himself “ It ib a barber,” exclaimed the pnnee, 
with aflcctcd surprise, “ that I want, and not a 
“ receiver-general of the finances ”•* He question- 
ed the man concerning the profits of his employ- 
ment, and was informed, that besides a large 
salary, and some valuable perquisites, he enjoyed 
a daily allowance for twenty servants, and as many 
horses A thousand barbers, a thousand cup-bcar- 
ers, a thousand cooks, were distributed in the 
several offices of luxury, and the number of 
eunuchs could be compared only with the insects of 
a summer’s day ‘ The monarch who resigned to his 
subjects the superiority of merit and virtue, was dis- 
tinguished by the oppressive magnificence of his 
dress, his table, his buildings, and his train The 
stately palaces erected by Constantine and his sons, 
were decorated with many -coloured marbles, and 
ornaments of massy gold The most evquisitc 
dainties were procured, to gratify their pride, rather 
than their taste, birds of the most distant climates, 
fish from the most remote seas, fruits out of their 
natural season, winter roses, and summer snows 
The domestic crowd of the palace surpassed the ex- 
pense of the legions , yet the smallest part of fins 
costly multitude was subservient to the use, or even 
to the splendour, of the throne The monarch vvas 
disgraced, and the people was injured, by the crea- 
tion and sale of an infinite number of obscure and 
even titular employments , and the most worthless 
of mankind might purchase the privilege of being 
maintained, without the necessity of labour, from 
the public rcvcijiue The waste of an enormous 
household, the increase of fees and perquisites, 
which were soon claimed as a lawful debt, and the 
bribes which they extorted from those who feared 
their enmity , or solicited their favour, suddenly en- 
riched these haughty menials They abused their 
fortune, without considering their past or their 
future condition , and their rapine and’ venality 


could be equalled only by the extravagance of llicir 
dissipations Their silken lobcs were embroidered 
witb gold, their tables were served with delicacy 
and profusion , the houses which they built for their 
own use, would have covered the farm of an ancient 
I consul , and the most honourable citizens were 
obliged to dismount from their hoises, and respect- 
fully to salute an eunuch w horn they met on the 
public highway The luxury of the palace excited 
the contempt and indignation of J ulian, who usually 
slept on the ground , who yielded with reluctance 
to the indispensable calls of nature , and who placed 
his vanity, not in emulating, but in despising, the 
pomp of royalty By the total extirpation of a mis- 
chief which was magnified even beyond its real 
extent, he was impatient to relieve thcdistiess, and 
to appease the murmurs, of the people , who sup- 
[ port with less uneasiness the weight of taxes, if they 
are convinced that the fruits of their industry arc 
I appropriated to the service of the state But in the 
execution of this salutary work, Julian is accused 
of proceeding with too much haste and inconsi- 
derate seventy By a single edict, he reduced the 
palace of Constantinople to an immense desert, and 
dismissed with ignominy the whole train of slaves 
and dependents,' without providing any just, or at 
least benevolent, exceptions, for the age, the ser- 
vices, or the poverty, of the faithful domestics of 
the impel lal family Such indeed was the temper 
of Julian, who seldom recollected the fundamen- 
tal maxim of Aristotle, that true virtue is placed at 
an equal distance between the opposite vices The 
splendid and effeminate dress of the Asiatics, the 
curls and paint, the collars and bracelets, which 
had appeared so iidiculons in the person of Con- 
stantine, were consistently rejected by bis philoso- 
phic successor But with the fopperies, Julian 
affected to renounce the decencies, of dress , and 
seemed to value himself for his neglect of the laws 
of cleanliness In a satirical performance, which 
was designed for the public eye, the emperor des- 
cants with pleasure, and even with pride, on the 
length of his nails, and the inky blackness of his 
hands, protests, that although the gicatcst part of 
his body was covered with hair, the use of the razor 
was confined to his head alone , and celebrates, with 
visible complacency, the shaggy and populous”' 
beard, which he fondly cherished, after the example 
of the philosophers of Greece Had Julian con- 
sulted the simple dictates of reason, the first magis- 
trate of the Romans would have scorned the 
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lestimarentnr , mirnrul-i ii lum, louginqui marn pisees, alieni tcmDori« 
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' Julian liimcelf wik accused of lipstntpinp^ whole town* on the 
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alTectatioQ of Diogenes, as well as tTiat of Da- 
rius 

Chamber of jus P“*>**® ^formation 

tice. would have lemained imperfect, if 
Julian had only corrected the abuses, without 
punishing the crimes, of his predecessor’s reign 
“We are now delivered,” says he, in a familiar 
letter to one of his intimate fnends, “ we are now 
surprisingly delivered from the voracious jaws of 
the Hj dra " I do not mean to apply that epithet to 
my brother Constantins He is no more , may the 
earth lie light on his head * But his artful and 
cruel favourites studied to deceive and exasperate 
a prince, whose natural mildness cannot he praised 
vMthout some efforts of adulation It is not, hon- 
ever, my intention, that even those men should be 
oppressed they are accused, and they shall enjoy 
the benefit of a fair and impartial trial ” To con- 
duct this inquirj, Julian named siv judges of the 
highest rank in the state and army , and as he 
wished to escape the reproach of condemning his 
personal enemies, he fixed this extraordinary tri- 
bunal at Clialcedon, on the Asiatic side of the Bos- 
phorus, and transferred to the commissioners an 
absolute power to pronounce and execute their final 
sentence, without delay, and without appeal The 
office of president was exercised by the venerable 
prsefect of the east, a second Sallust,° whoso virtues 
conciliated the esteem of Gieck sophists, and of 
Christian bishops He was assisted by the eloquent 
Mamertinus,!’ one of the consuls elect, whose merit 
is loudly celebrated by the doubtful evidence of his 
own applause But the civil vi isdom of two magis- 
trates was overbalanced by the ferocious violence 
of four generals, Nevitta, Agilo, Jovinus, and 
Arbetio Arbetio, whom the public -nould have 
seen with less surprise at the bar than on the bench, 
was supposed to possess the secret of the commis- 
sion , the armed and angry leaders of the Jovian 
and Herculian bands encompassed the tribunal , 
and the judges were alternately swayed by the laws 
of justice, and by the clamours of faction 
„ , ^ , The chamberlain Eusebius, who had 

the innocent and SO long abused the favour of Constan- 
thc guilty expiated, by an ignominious 

death, the insolence, the corruption, and cruelty of 
his servile reign The executions of Paul and 
Apodcmius (the former of whom was burnt alive) 
were accepted as an inadequate atonement by the 
widows and orphans of so many hundred Romans, 
w horn thosa legal tyrants had betray cd and murdered 

u Julian, epist xxiii p 389 He uses the words iraXviic0a\ov vJpav, 
in writing to liis friend Hermogenes, who, like hiuiself, was conversant 
With ttit Greek poets 

® Twe two Sallust' the pnefect of Gaul, and the prsfect of the east, 
Sk-i distinguished (Hut des Empereurs, tom ir p 

T n. . ^ surname of Secmdiu as a convenient epithet 

anH r’”'*"™ extorted the esteem of the Christians themselves 

III, who condemned In' religion, has celebrated 

BleieFu’v 9'*i P P® ) S'® curious note of the Abbt de h 
i Vu J“'ien p 363 

ot treawm P™'®“ emperor (xi I ) for bestowing the offices 
like himseir \ P''?'®et on a man of wisdom, firmness, integrity, &c 
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But justice herself (if we may use the pathetic ex- 
pression of Amniianus') appeared to weep over the 
fate of Ursulns, the treasurer of the empiie, and 
his blood accused the ingratitude of Julian, whose 
distress had been seasonably relieved by the intre- 
pid liberality of that honest minister The rage of 
the soldiers, whom he had provoked by his indis- 
cretion, was the cause and the excuse of his death , 
and the emperor, deeply wounded by Ins own re- 
proaches and those of the public, oifered some con- 
solation to the family of Ursulas, by the restitution 
of his confiscated fortunes Before the end of the 
year in which they had been adorned with tlic en- 
signs of the prmfecture and consulship,' Taurus 
and Florcntius were reduced to implore the cle- 
mency of the inexorable tribunal of Clialcedon 
The former was banished to Verccllm in Italy, and 
a sentence of death was pronounced against the 
lattci A wise pnnee should have rewarded the 
crime of Taurus the faithful minister, when he 
was no longer able to oppose the progress of a 
rebel, had taken refuge in the court of his bene- 
factor and his lawful sovereign But the guilt of 
Florentins justified the severity of the judges, and 
Ills escape served to display the magnanimity of 
Julian , who nobly checked the interested diligence 
of an informer, and refused to learn what place 
concealed the wretched fugitive from his just re- 
sentment^ Some months after the tribunal of 
Clialcedon had been dissolved, the prastonan vice- 
gerent of Africa the notary Gaudentius, and Arte- 
mius" duke of Egypt, were executed at Antioch 
Artemius had reigned the cruel and corrupt tyrant 
of a great province , Gaudentius had long prac- 
tised the arts of calumny against the innocent, the 
virtuous, and even the person of Julian himself 
Yet the circumstances of their trial and condemna- 
tion were so unskilfully managed, that these vvicked 
men obtained, in the public opinion, the glory of 
suffering for the obstinate loyalty with which they 
had supported the cause of Constantius The rest 
of his servants were protected by a general act of 
oblivion , and they vv ere left to enjoy with impunity 
the bnbes which they had accepted, either to de- 
fend the oppressed, or to oppress the friendless 
This, measure, which, on the soundest pnnoiples of 
policy, may deserve our approbation, was executed 
in a manner which seemed to degrade the majesty 
of the throne Julian was tormented by the im- 
portunities of a multitude, particularly of Egyp- 
tians, who loudly demanded the gifts which they 


V Ursiili vero necem ipa mihi videtur fltisse ju'titn I ilnniuv who 
imputcsi ni8 death to the soldiersi attempts to criminate the count of 
the lir^esses 

• Such respect was sliU entertained for the venerable names of llie 
mminonwealtii, that the public was surprised and scandaliz^ to hear 
1 aiiriis summoned as a criminal under the coiisiiMiip of Taurus The 
summons of his colleague Florentins was probably delaied till the 
commencement of the ensuing year ^ 

t Ammian xx 7 

u For the guilt and punishment of Artemius, sec Julian, (Epist. x 
Aniinianus (xxii 0 and Vales, ad loc ) The merit of Ar- 
w who demolished temples, and «as put to death by an apostate, 
ms tempted the Greek and Latin churches to honour liini as a martv r 
Blit as ecclesiastical history attests that he was not only a tv rant, bat 
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had imprudently or illegally bestowed , he foresaw 
the endless proseeution of vexatious suits , and he 
engaged a promise, which ought always to have 
been sacred-, that if they would repair to Chalcedon, 
he would meet them in person, to hear and deter- 
mine their complaints But as soon as they were 
landed, he issued an absolute order, which pro- 
hibited the watermen from transporting any Egyp- 
tian to Constantinople , and thus detained his dis- 
appointed clients on the Asiatic shore, till their 
patience and money being utterly exhausted, they 
uere obliged to return with indignant murmurs to 
their native country * 

Clemency of ^he numerous army of spies, of 
Julian- agents, and informers, enlisted by 
Constantius to secure the repose of one man, and 
to interrupt that of millions, was immediately dis- 
banded by his geneious successor Julian was 
slow in his suspicions, and gentle in his punish- 
ments , and his contempt of treason was the result 
of judgment, of vanity, and of courage Conscious 
of superior merit, he was persuaded that few among 
his subjects would dare to meet him in the field, to 
attempt Ins life, or even to scat themselves on his 
vacant throne The philosopher could excuse the 
hasty sallies of discontent, and the hero could 
despise the ambitious projects winch surpassed tlie 
fortune or the abilities of the lash conspirators A 
citizen of Anojra had prepared for his own use a 
purple garment , and tins indiscreet action, which, 
under the reign of Constantius, would have been 
considered as a capital offence, was reported to 
Julian by the officious importunity of a pnvate 
enemy The monarch, after making some inquiry 
into the rank and character of his rival, despatched 
the informer with a present of a pair of purple 
slippers, to complete the magnificence of his im- 
perial habit A more dangerous conspiracy was 
formed by ten of the domestic guards, who had 
resolved to assassinate Julian in the field of exei- I 
CISC near Antioch Their intemperance revealed 
their guilt, and they were conducted in chains to 
the presence of their injured sovereign, who, after 
a lively representation of the wickedness and folly 
of their enterprise, instead of a death of torture, 
which they deserved and expected, pronounced a 
sentence of exile against the two principal offend- 
ers The onij instance in which Julian seemed to 
depart from his acrustomed clemency, was the 
execution of a rash youth, who, with a feeble hand, 
had aspired to seize the reins of empire But that 


* Sec Aromian xxn fi and Vales ad Incum and tlie Codex 
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I youth was the son of Marcellus, the general of 
cavalry, who, in the first campaign of the Gallic 
war, had deserted the standard of the Caesar, and 
the republic Without appeanng to indulge his 
personal resentment, Julian might easily confound 
the crime of the son and of the father , but he was 
reconciled by the distress of Marcellus, and the 
liberality of the emperor endeavoured to heal the 
wound which had been inflicted by the hand of 
justice * 

J uhan was not insensible of the ad- y,, 
vantages of freedom “ From his studies the re. 

he had imbibed the spint of ancient ****^*'’^ 
sages and heroes his life and fortunes had de- 
pended on the caprice of a tyrant, and when he 
ascended the throne, his pride was sometimes mor- 
tified by the reflection, that the slaves who would 
not dare to censure his defects were not worthy to 
applaud his virtues v He sincerely abhorred the 
system of oriental despotism, which Diocletian, 
Constantine, and the patient habits of fourscore 
years, had established in the empire A motive of 
superstition prevented the execution of the design 
which Julian bad frequently meditated, of relieving 
his head from the weight of a costly diadem ® but 
he absolutely refused the title of dominus, or lord,^ 
a word which was grown so familiar to the ears of 
the Romans, that they no longer remembered its 
servile and humiliating origin The office, or rather 
the name, of consul, was cherished by a pnnee who 
contemplated with reverence the ruins of the re- 
public, and the same behaviour which had been 
assumed by the prudence of Augustus, was adopted 
by Julian from choice and inclination On the 
calends of January, at break of day, ' 

the new consuls, Mamertinus and * ^ * 

Nevitta, hastened to the palace to salute the em- 
peror As soon as he was informed of their ap- 
proach, he leaped from his throne, eagerly advanced 
to meet them, and compelled the blushing magis- 
trates to receive the demonstrations of his aflected 
humility From the palace they proceeded to the 
senate The emperor, on foot, marched before their 
litters , and the gazing multitude admired the image 
of ancient times, or secretly blamed a conduct, 
which, in their ejes, degraded the majesty of the 
purple * But the behaviour of Julian was uniform- 
ly supported During the games of the Circus, he 
had, imprudently or designedly, performed the 
manumission of a slave in the presence of the 
consul The moment he w as reminded that he had 


expressed almost iii the words of Julian him- 
self Ammian xxii 10 

j' IParenl c 95 p 320) 1x110 mentinm tlie wisli and 
acsi„ii or Julian, iniinuateo, in niistcriou<i laii-iiaf;r, {Ocuv omu tiav. 
Ij'i ‘'f'tivwv o KiiiXtiin>,) lliat the emperor was restrain 
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nn'"/ j" . CDnranire, Fam Byzanlin p 38 39} and the 

pntati ditplntiire whicli he affected to express only (.ave a different 
tone to the rert ilitv of the court The Ahtx! de la bletenc (ll" t de 
Joticn tam n n 99—102.) Im rurioualy traced the orisni and pro 
grew of the word domima under the imperial {.oteriiment ” 

''T" 7 , ""'“I Mamertinus (,n Panegtr V'ct xi 
^30 ) cekhralcs the antpicious day like an eloquent slate astomO. 
cd and intoxicated by the condescension of his iiSrter ’ 
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trespassed on the junsdiotion of anothct magistrate, 
he condemned himself to pay a fine of ten pounds 
of gold , and embraced this public occasion of de- 
claring to the n orld, that he was subject, like the 
rest of his fellon -citizens, to the laws,*' and eicn to 
the forms, of the republic The spirit of his admi- 
nistration, and his regard for the place of his nati- 
vity, induced Julian to confer on the senate of 
Constantinople, the same honours, privileges, and 
authority, which were still enjoyed bj the senate 
of ancient Rome » A legal fiction was introduced, 
and gradually established, that one half of tlie 
national council had migrated into the east and 
the despotic successors of Julian, accepting the 
title of senators, acknowledged themselves tlio 
members of a respectable body, nhich was permitted 
to represent the majesty of the Roman name From 
Constantinople, the attention of the monarch was 
extended to the municipal senates of the provinces 
He abolished, by repeated edicts, the unjust and 
pernicious exemptions which had withdrawn so 
manj idle citizens from the service of their coun- 
try, and by imposing an equal distribution of 
public duties, he restored the strength, the splen- 
dour, or, according to the glowing expression of 
Libanius,'' the soul of the expiring cities of his 
His care of Die crapitc Tho Venerable age of Greece 
Grecian cities excited the most tender compassion in 
the mind of Julian, which kindled into rapture 
when he recollected the gods, the heroes, and the 
men superior to heroes and to gods, who had be- 
queathed to the latest posterity the monuments of 
their genius, or the example of their virtues He 
relieved the distress, and restored the beauty, ot 
the cities of Epirus and Peloponnesus * Athens ac- 
knowledged him for her benefactor , Argos, for her 
deliverer The pride of Corinth, again rising from 
her ruins with the honours of a Roman colony, 
exacted a tribute from the adjacent republics, for 
the purpose of defraying the games of the Isthmus, 
which were celebrated in the amphitheatre with the 
hunting of bears and panthers From this tnbute 
the cities of Elis, of Delphi, and of Argos, which 
had inherited from their lemote ancestors the sacred 
office of perpetuating the Olympic, the Pjthian, 
and the Nemean games, claimed a just exemption 


The immunity of Elis and Delphi w as respected hj 
the Corinthians , hut the poverty of Argos tempted 
the insolence of oppression , and the feeble com- 
plaints of its deputies were silenced bj the decree 
of a provincial magistrate, ivlio seems to have i on- 
snlted only the interest of the capital in which he 
lesidcd Seien years after this sentence, Julian'^ 
allowed the cause to he referred to a superior tri- 
bunal, and his eloquence was interposed, most 
probably with success, in the defence of a city, 
which had been the royal seat of Agamemnon,’ and 
had given to Macedonia a race of kings and con- 
querors " 

The laborious administration of mill- 
tarj and civil affairs, which were mul- and a judge 
tiplicd in proportion to the extent of the empire, 
exercised the abilities of Julian , hut he frequently 
assumed the two characters of orator” and of judge,” 
which are almost unknown to the modern sovereigns 
of Europe The arts of persuasion, so diligentU cul- 
tivatcd by the first Caesars, were neglected by the 
military ignorance and Asiatic pride of their sue 
cessors , and if they condescended to harangue the 
soldiers whom they feared, they treated with silent 
disdain the senators whom they despised The 
assemblies of the senate, which Constantins had 
avoided, Avcrc considered by Julian as the place 
where he could exhibit, with the most propriety, the 
maxims of a republican, and the talents of a rheto- 
rician He alternately practised, as in a school of 
declamation, the several modes of praise, of cen- 
sure, of exhortation , and his friend Libanius has 
remarked, that the study of Homer taught him to 
imitate the simple, concise style of Mcnelaus, the 
copiousness of Nestor, whose words descended like 
the flakes of a winter’s snow, or the pathetic and 
forcible eloquence of Ulysses The functions of a 
judge, which aie sometimes incompatible with those 
of a prince, were exercised by Julian, not only as a 
duty, but as an amusement , and although he might 
have trusted the integrity and discernment of his 
prmtorian prefects, he often placed himself by their 
side on the seat of judgment The acute penetra- 
tion of his mind was agreeably occupied in detect- 
ing and defeating the chicanery of the advocates, 
who laboured to disguise the truth of facts, and to 


t Pcrwnal satire was rondemned by the Ians of the tirelie tables 
Si mate rondiderit in quem quis carroina, jus cst 
Judiciumqiie— — 

Julian (in Mi<«no.on p 137) oniia binisclf siilyect to the lair and 
tile Abbt de la Bleteric (lIisL de Jill leii tom ii p 92 ] liaa rae.crly 
embraced a decl iration so agreeable to Ins own system, and indeed to 
tile true spirit, of tbe imperial constitution 
g Zosimus, I 111 p l&B 

li H Ttir fiavXtif texvf ^vxtt iroXeur etrriv See Libanilis, (Orat 
Parent c 71 p 296 ) Ammianus (xxii 9 ) and tbe Tlieoduaiaii Code, 
P XII tiC I Itg SO— 95) oitli Godefroj’s Commentary (tom iv p 
390—402 ) Yet the whole subject of the Curiir notwithstanding aerj 
ample materials, still remains the most obscure in the le_al history of 
the empire 

mil * 1 *'* P*“’® ante arida et siti anhclantia visebanfiir, ea nunc perlut, 
imlini "r Fom, Deambiilaera Gymnasia, lietis et gaudentibus 

rem nl'- ’’'™*“ti dies festns, et celebrari veterev et iinioa m liono 
the ciu 'y'v (Mamerlin xi 9 ) He particularly reitored 

'•y AiiLust , Actiacgamc', winch hid been instituted 

‘he P 407—411 Phis epi«lle, arhich ilhiatratea 

and Blraii i S Greece is omitted bj the Alibi de la Illetcric 

“aeXein IriLnliile Uitiii tranMator, who, by rtoderiog 
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1 He reigned in Myceoie, at the distance of fifty stadia or six miles, 
from Argos hut these cities, whith alternatela floiiiished are con 
rounded b\ the Greek poets Strabo 1 vm p>57g (dit Amstel 1707 
m Marsliam, Canon Cliron p 121 Tins puli|,ree from Temiiius 
and Urrculcs may be siisptcioiis >et it was allowed after a strict in 
qiiirj by the judges of the Olympic games (Herodut I i c 23 ) at a 
Ume when the Alaccdonian kings were obscure and luiiioiiular m 
Greece When the Achiean league declared against Philip it was 
llionght decent that the deputies of Ar_os should retire (T Liv 
xvxii 22) ' 

, 9“®."“.*’ celebrated ha Llbamus (Orat Parent c 75, 7a 
p 300, 301 ) who distinctlj mentions the orators of Homer Socrates 
V i" ' haa ta'hly asserted that Julian wastheonh prince, since 
Johns Ciemr, who harangued the senate All the predecessors of Nero, 
(lacit Annal xm 3 ) and many f>r his siiccc«ors, no^^e^sed (he ficuJty 
?/ pwWic and it ini^ht be proved by vinous examples, 

that they frequently exercised it in the senate 
© Ammnnuv (xxii 10 ) hav impartially stited the merits and defects 
of ms judiciai pmcecdings I ibinius (Ont Parent c 00 01 p 315 
8cc ) im Seen only the fair side, and his picture, if il flitters the per 
^ dHtrc«, of the judge 6rtp,ory ^lznn^en, 

(Urat ir p I..0 ) who suppresses the virtues, and cx'iaiKratevcien the 
leiiiii faults, of the apostate, trmmphantU ask«, MMieiher Mich a indge 
was fit lo be seated between Minos and Rnidamantlius, in the Elysian 
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pervert the sense of the laws He sometimes for- 
got the gravity of his station, asked indiscreet or 
unseasonable questions, and betrayed, by the loud- 
ness of his -voice, and the agitation of his body, 
the tamest vehemence with which he maintained 
Ills opinion against the judges, the advocates, 
and their clients But his knowledge of his own 
temper prompted him to encourage, and even to so- 
licit, the reproof of bis friends and ministers , and 
whenever they ventured to oppose the irregular 
sallies of Ins passions, the spectators could observe 
the shame, as well as the gratitude, of their monarch 
The decrees of Julian were almost always founded 
on the principles of justice , and he had the firm- 
ness to resist the two most dangerous temptations 
which assault the tribunal of a sovereign, under the 
specious forms of compassion and equity He de- 
cided the merits of the cause without weighing the 
circumstances of the parties , and the poor, whom 
he wished to relieve, were condemned to satisfy the 
just demands of a noble and wealthy adversary 
He carefully distinguished the judge from the 
legislator , r and though he meditated a necessary 
reformation of the Roman jurisprudence, he pro- 
nounced sentence according toYhe strict and literal 
interpretation of those laws, which the magistrates 
were bound to execute, and the subjects to obey 
Il.«d.mctcr generality of princes, if they 

were stripped of their purple, and cast I 
naked into the world, would immediately sink to 
the lowest rank of society, without a hope of 
emerging from their obscurity But the personal 
merit of Julian was, in some measure, independent 
of his fortune Whatever had been his choice of 
life, fay the force of intrepid courage, lively wit, 
and intense application, he would have obtained, 
oral least he would have deserved, the highest 
honours of his profession , and Johan might have 
raised himself to the rank of minister, or general, 
of the state in which he was born a private citizen 
If the jealous caprice of power had disappointed 
his expectations , if he had prudently declined the 
paths of greatness, the employment of the same 
talents in studious solitude would have placed, be- 
yond the reach of kings, his present happiness and 
his immortal fame When we inspect, with minute 
or perhaps malevolent attention, the portrait of 
Julian, something seems wanting to the grace and 
perfection of the whole figure His genius was 
less powerful and sublime than tliat of Cmsar, nor 
did he possess the consummate prudence of Augus- 
tus The V irtues of Trajan appear more steady and 
natural, and the philosophy of Marcus is more sim- 
ple and consistent Yet Julian sustained adversity 
with firmness, and prosperity with moderation 


S • • - Dutlor rorlicinwi! armK 
^nilitor cl Ic„um ceklieminus. ore niitiiiniir 
Coijsullor pains ssd uou coii<tillor haben^-c 


After an intenal of one hundred and twenty years 
from the death of Alexander Severus, the Romans 
beheld an emperor who made no distinction be- 
tween his duties and his pleasures , who laboured 
to relieve the distress and to revive the spirit of his 
subjects , and who endeavoured always to connect 
authority with merit, and happiness with virtue 
Even faction, and religious faction, was constrained 
to acknowledge the superiority of his genius, in 
peace as well as in war, and to confess, with a sigh, 
that the apostate Julian was a lover of Ins country, 
and that he deserved the empire of the world i 
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Theieltgwn of Julian — Universal toleration- — He 
attempts to i estoi e and i efomi the pagan woi ship 
— to rebuild the temple of Jei usalem —His ai tjul 
pel sedition of the thiislians — Mutual zeal and 
injustice. 

Tnn character of Apostate has injured 
the reputation of Julian, and the en- I'm 
tlinsiasm which clouded his virtues, has exagge- 
rated the real and apparent magnitude of his faults 
Our partial ignorance may represent him as a phi- 
losophic monarch, who studied to protect, witli an 
I equal hand, tlic religious factions of the empire , 

1 and to allay the theological fever which had in- 
flamed the minds of the people, from the edicts of 
Diocletian to the exile of Athanasius A more ac- 
cuiate view of the character and conduct of Julian 
will remove this favourable prepossession for a 
prince who did not escape the general contagion of 
the times We enjoy the singular advantage of 
comparing tlie pictures which have been delineated 
by lus fondest admirers, and his implacable enemies 
Tlie actions of Julian are faithfully related by a ju- 
dicious and candid histonan, the impartial spectator 
of his life and death The unanimous evidence 
of his contemporanes is confirmed by the public 
und private declarations of the emperor himself, 
and his various writings express the uniform tenor 
of his religious sentiments, which policy would have 
prompted him to dissemble rather than to alTcct A 
devout and sincere attachraentfor the godsof Athens 
and Rome constituted the ruling passion of Julian , * 
tlie powers of an enlightened understanding were 
betrayed and corrupted by the influence of supersti- 
tious prejudice , and the phantoms which existed 
only in the mind of the emperor, had a real and per- 
nicious cflect on the gov ernment of tlic empire The 
vehement zeal of the Christians, who despised the 
worship, and overturned the altars, of those fabulous 


iipionic amans terceDtum tntllia Oirum 
Ferfidiis ille Deo, «.(! non et perSdui orbi 

, Prudent Anotlieovic, 450. &c 

Too con«cioUMie« of a pcncroiie <entinieiit •wml to have raiwd the 
chralrM poet above lus n«uai mediocrity 
« 1 shall tnn<rribe some of lus own expre«sion« from a short rehn-.o,.. 

pieu^fi Cvmc IT'!’""''' to censure ll« bold im! 

pieiy oi a tyiiic VV V o;imv btm 3i, ruv Sear 

KOI wave* aw^Bf to romna na^xu, ump mI 
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deities, engaged tlieir votary in a state of irreconcil- 
able hostility mth a very numerous party of his 
subjects , and he iras sometimes tempted, by the de- 
sire of victory, or the shame of a repulse, to violate 
the laws of prudence, and even of justice The tri- 
umph of the party, which he deserted and opposed, 
has fixed a stain of infamy on the name of Julian, 
and the unsuccessful apostate has been overwhelm- 
ed with a torrent of pious invectives, of ulnch tlic 
signal was given by the sonorous trumpet** of Gre- 
gory Nazianzen ** The interesting nature of the 
e\ents which were crowded into the short reign of 
this active emperor, desene a just and circumstan- 
tial narrative His motives, his counsels, and liis 
actions, as far as they are connected with the history 
of religion, w ill be tbe subject of the present chapter 
His education cause of his strange and fatal 

and apostasy apostasy, may be derived from tlic 
early period of his life, when he was left an orphan 
in the hands of the murderers of his family The 
names of Christ and of Constantins, the ideas of 
slat cry and of religion, were soon associated in a 
youthful imagination, which was susceptible of the 
most Inely impressions The care of his infancy 
was intrusted to Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia,^ 
who was related to him on the side of his mother , 
and till Julian reached the twentieth year of his age 
he receii ed from his Christian preceptors the educa- 
tion not of a hero, but of a saint The emperor, less 
jealous of a heavenly than of an earthly crown, 
contented himself with the imperfect character of a 
catechumen, while he bestowed the advantages of 
baptism* on tlie nephews of Constantine ^ They 
were even admitted to the inferior offices of the 
ecclesiastical order , and Julian publicly read the 
Holy Scriptures in the church of Nicomedia The 
study of religion, which they assiduously cultivated, 
appeared to produce the fairest fruits of faith and 
devotion s They prayed, they fasted, they distri- 
buted alms to the poor, gifts to the clergy, and ob- 
lations to the tombs of the martyrs , and the splendid 
monument of St Mamas, at Cmsarea, was erected, 
or at least was undertaken, by the joint labour of 
Gallos and Julian h They respectfully conversed 
with the bishops who were eminent for supenor 
sanctity, and solicited the benediction of the monks 
and hermits, who had introduced into Cappadocia 


the voluntary hardships of the ascetic life * As the 
tivo princes advanced towards the } ears of manhood 
they discovered, in their religious sentiments, the 
difference of their characters The dull and ob- 
stinate understanding of Gallus embraced, with 
implicit zeal, the doctrines of Christianity , which 
ncier influentedhis conduct, or moderated his pas- 
sions The mild disposition of the younger brother 
was less repugnant to the precepts of the gospel , 
and his active curiosity might have been gratified by 
a theological system, which explains the mysterious 
essence of the Deity, and opens the boundless 
prospect of invisible and future w orlds But the 
independent spirit of Julian refused to jicld the 
passive and unresisting obedience which was re- 
quired, in the name of religion, by the haughty mi- 
nisters of the church Their speculatne opinions 
were imposed as positive law's, and guarded by the 
terrors of eternal punishments , but while they pre- 
senbed the rigid formulary of the thoughts, the 
words, and the actions of the young prince , whilst 
they silenced his objections, and severely checked 
the freedom of his inquiries, they secretly proioked 
his impatient genius to disclaim tlic authority of liis 
ecclesiastical guides He was educated in the 
Lesser Asia, amidst the scandals of tlie Arian con- 
troversy ^ The fierce contests of tbe eastern bishops, 
the incessant alterations of their creeds, and the 
profane mouses which appeared to actuate their 
conduct, insensibly strengthened the prejudice of 
Julian, that they neither understood nor belies cd 
the religion for sshicli they so fiercely contended 
Instead of listening to the proofs of Christianity w ith 
that fasourable attention sshich adds weight to the 
most respectable evidence, he heard svith suspicion, 
and disputed with obstinacy and acuteness, the doc- 
trines for which he already entertained an insinci- 
blc aversion Whenever the young pnnees were 
directed to compose declamations on the subject of 
tile prevailing controversies, Julian always declared 
himself the advocate of paganism, under the spe- 
cious excuse that in the defence of the weaker 
cause, his learning and ingenuity might be more ad- 
vantageously exercised and displayed 
As soon as Gallus was invested with 
the honours of the purple, Julian was 
permitted to breathe the air of freedom, 


oio ffpoc afaSat iemrora^ irpot iitaaKa\at, vpot irarepat, mot 
Kiiie,torac Orat vii n 215 Thf vmety and copiouaiitss of the 
Ureelt tnngiic aeems imilequite to ttie fervowtof Ida de\otion 
l> The orator with aome eloquence, much entbiiaiasm, and more va 
nitj addreces hia discourse to heaven oiid earth, to men and angels, to 
the hviOp and the dead , and above all to thejtrc-it Constantins («, ne 
airOiinr, an odd pagan expression I He concludes with i hold assur. 

lias erected a monument not less durable and much more 
portable than the columns of Hercules See Greg Nazianzen, Orat 

long invective which has been injudiciously divided into 
' Works tom i n 40— 134 Pans 1(530 It 
omL?!'’*’ and bis friend Basil ( IV p 133) about six 
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IV n 117 ^ P, while Jovian was stdionthethrone, (ill p 34 
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“ntiiigelat aduratiM episcopo, qiiem gencre loiigiiia 
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Pfardoniiis, and dem!? * Preceptor, the eunuch 

Pbpil wiiKa *>'» mode of education, winch inspired Ins 

•<bion of Homer *“*■ fienius and perhaps the re- 
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of literature, and of paganism • The crowd of so- 
phists, who w ere attracted by the taste and liberality 
of their rojal pupil, had formed a stnet alliance 
betn ecn the learning and the religion of Greece , 
and the poems of Homer, instead of being admired 
as the onginal productions of human genius, were 
seriously ascribed to the heavenly inspiration of 
Apollo and tlic muses The deities of Olympus, as 
they are painted by the immortal bard, imprint 
themselves on the minds which arc the least addict- 
ed to superstitious credulity Our familiar know- 
ledge of their names and characters, their forms and 
attributes, seems to bestow on those airy beings a 
real and substantial existence, and the pleasing 
enchantment produces an imperfect and momentary 
assent of the imagination to those fables, which are 
the most repugnant to our reason and experience 
In the ago of Julian, cveiy circumstance contributed 
to prolong and fortify the illusion , the magnificent 
temples of Greece and Asia, the works of those 
artists who had expressed, in painting or in seulp- 
turc, the divine conceptions of the poet , the pomp 
of festivals and sacnfices , the successful arts of 
divination , tlie popular traditions of oracles and 
prodigies , and the ancient practice of two thousand 
years The w'cakness of polytheism was, in some 
measure, excused by the moderation of its claims , 
and the devotion of the pagans was not incompati- 
ble with the most licentious scepticism " Instead 
of an indivisible and regular System, which occupies 
the whole extent of the belie\ing mind, the mytho- 
logy of the Greeks was composed of a thousand 
loose and flexible parts, and the servant of the gods 
was at liberty to define the degree and measure of 
his religious faith The creed which Julian adopted 
for his own use w as of the largest dimensions , and 
by a strange contradiction, he disdained tlie salu- 
tary yoke of the gospel, whilst he made a voluntary 
offering of his reason on the altars of Jupiter and 
Apollo One of the orations of Julian is consecrated 
to the lionoiir of Cybtlc, the mother of the gods, who 
required from her effeminate priests the bloody 
sacrifice, so rashly performed by the madness of 
tlie Phrygian boy The pious emperor condescends 
to relate, ivithout a blush, and without a smile, the 
V 03 age of the goddess from the shores of Pergamus 
to the mouth of the Tyber, and the stupendous 
miracle, which convinced the senate and people of 
Rome that the lump of claj, which their ambassa- 
dors had transported over the seas, was endowed 


1” jou approve ” He ^hova liimcpir a fnt. 

able Iheologiatt , but be mnutains that Ibe clinman Tnnitv w n 

of «=oj 

»>J Drikenborch, (a^d Silium 

• 1 cannot refrain from transcribing tlie empbalical irordsof Jiil.ai 


With life, and sentiment, and divine power" For I 
^uth of this prodigy, he appeals to the public me 
nnments of the city , and censures, with some acri 
mony, the sickly and affected taste of those m • 
who impertinently derided the saered traditions l 
their ancestors " 

But the devout philosopher, who „ 
sincerely embraced, and warmly en- 
couraged, the superstition of the people, res • 
for himself the privilege of a liberal interpretation , 
and silently withdrew from the foot of the altars 
into the sanctuary of the temple The extrav aganec 
of the Grecian mytliology proclaimed with a clear 
and audible voice, that the pious inquirer, instead 
of being scandalized or satisfied with the literal 
sense, should diligently explore the occult wisdom, 
which had been disguised, by the prudence of anti- 
quity, under the mask of folly and of fable p The 
philosophers of the Platonic school, 1 Plotinus, Por- 
phyry, and the divine lamblichus, were admired as 
the most skilful masters of this allegorical science, 
which laboured to soften and harmonize the de- 
formed features of paganism Julian himself, who 
was directed in the mysterious pursuit by .lEdesiiis, 
the venerable successor of lamblichub, aspired to 
the possession of a treasure, which he esteemed, if 
we may credit his solemn asseverations, far above 
the empire of the world * It was indeed a treasure, 
which deriv'ed its value only from opinion , and 
every artist, who flattered himself that he had ex- 
tracted the precious ore from the surrounding dross, 
claimed an equal right of stamping the name and 
figure the most agreeable to Ins peculiar fancy The 
fable of Atys and Cybelehad been already explained 
by Porphyry , but his labours served only to ani- 
mate the pious industry of Julian, who invented 
and published his own allegory of that ancient and 
my Stic talc This freedom of interpretation, which 
might gratify the pride of the Platonists, exposed 
the V anity of their art Without a tedious detail, 
tlie modern reader could not form q just idea of the 
strange allusions, the forced etymologies, the solemn 
trifling, and the impenetrable obscunty of these 
sages, who professed to reveal tlie system of the 
universe As the traditions of pagan mythology 
were v ariously related, the sacred interpreters were 
at liberty to select the most convenient circum- 
stances , and as they translated an arbitrary cypher, 
they could extract from any fable any sense which 
was adapted to their favourite system of religion 


06 ooKCi Toit *ro\e<rc ra rotavra, romonn rctf 

TO yl/vxoptov iptfiv fi€v irfett nie evBXtwet Orat r p 
lei •lulian liKctrise declares Ins firm belief in tne anciiia, tlie ho/y 
Miieids, Ynich dropt from lieaicn on tlie Qiitriiial bill and pities the 
atmii^e blindness of the rlinsfian*, who preferred the cross to these 
celestial trophies Apud Cyril I vi p 1&| 

P Sec the principles of aile;rory^ in Julian (Orat vii p 216 222.) 
ills rea»>nin;; is less absurd than Inat of some modern t 1 ieoio;»ians who 
assert that an extras afpini or contradictory doctrine must be divine 
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q Hitnipiiis has made these sophists the siitgert of a partial and fa 
Uarned Hrucker {IIisi Fhilosoph tom n o 
317—301 ) has employed much labour to illiutrate their obscure 
and inrompreliensible doctrines. 

T Julian Orat %ii p m He swears with the most fmcnl and 
• »nd trembles lest tic (.Iioiild betnj loo much of 
Womc might deride wfth m impious 
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and plnlosophy The lascivions fonn of a naked 
Venus -was tortured into the discovery of some mo- 
ral precept. or some phvsical truth, and the cas- 
tration of Atvs explained tlie revolution of the 
sun hetween the tropics or the separation of the 
human soul from vice and error* 
nieoitcicai*!^ The theological system of Julian 
f no of Jaion appears to have contained the sublime 

and important principles of natural religion But 
as the faith, which is not founded on rei elation, 
must remain destitute of any firm asmrance the 
disciple of Plato imprudently relapsed into the 
habits of vulgar superstition , and the popular and 
philosophic notion of the Deity seems to have been 
confounded in the practice, the wntings and even 
in the mmd, of Julian * The pious emperor ac- 
knowledged and adored the eternal cause of the 
umverse to whom he asenbed all the perfections of 
an infinite nature, invisible to the eves and inac- 
cessible to the understanding of feeble mortals 
The snpreme God had created or rather, in the 
Platomc language, had generated, the gradual suc- 
cession of dependent spirits of gods, of da?mons, of 
heroes, and of men , and every being which deriv- 
ed its existence immediately from the first cause, 
received the inherent gift of immortali^ That so 
precious an adiantage might not be lavished upon 
unworthy objects Uie Creator had intrusted to the 
skill and power of the infenor gods the office of 
forming the human body, and of arranging the 
beautiful hannom of the animal, the vegetable and 
the rmneral kingdoms To the conduct of these 
divine ministers be delegated the temporal govern- 
ment of this lower world , but their imperfect admin- 
istration is not exempt from discord or error The 
earth and its inhabitants arc divided among them, 
and the characters of Mars or Minerva of Mercury 
or Venus may be disUnctlv traced in the laws and 
manners of their peculiar lotanes As long as our 
immortal souls are confined in a mortal prison it is 
our interest as well as our dutv.to solicit the favour 
and to deprecate the wrath of the powers of heaven 
whose pnde is gratified by the devotion of mankind, 
and whose grosser parts may be supposed to derive 
some nourishment from the fumes of sacrifice The 
inferior gods might sometimes condescend to am- 
matc the statues and to inhabit the temples, which 
were dedicated to their honour They might occa- 
sionally visit the earth but the heavens were the 
proper throne and simbol of their glory The inva- 
riable order of the sun. moon, and stars was has- 


tily admitted by Juhan as a proof of their eternal 
duration, and their eternity was a sufficient evi- 
dence that they were the workmanship not of an 
infenor dei^. but of the Omnipotent Eing In the 
system of the Platonists the visible was a type of 
the invisible world The celestial bodies as they 
were informed by a divine spint, might be con- 
sidered as the objects the most worthy of religious 
worship The Si whose genial infiuence pervades 
and sustains the umverse, justly claimed the adora- 
tion of mankind, as the bnght representative of the 
Logos, the lively, the rational the beneficent image 
of the intellectual Father.*^ 

In everv age, the absence of genuine Fmahei^Tiof ifce 
inspiration is suppbed by the strong 
illusions of enthusiasm and the mimic arts of im- 
posture If, in the time of Juhan these arts had 
been practised only by the pagan priests for the sup- 
port of an expiring cause some indulgence might 
perhaps be allowed to the interest and habits of the 
sacerdotal character But it mav appear a subject 
of surprise and scandal that the philosophers them- 
selves should have contributed to abuse the super- 
stitious credulity of mankind * and that the Grecian 
mvstenes should have been supported by the magic 
or theurgy of the modem Platonists They arro- 
gantly pretended to control the order of nature, to 
explore the secrets of fntun^, to command the ser 
vice of the inferior d-emons, to enjoy the view and 
conversation of the superior gods, and by disen- 
gaging the soul from her maienal bands to re-nnitc 
that immortal particle with the infimte and Dmne 
Spirit 

The devout and fearless curiosity of atsii 

Julian tempted tlie philosophers with ^,**^**°* 
the hopes of an easy conquest , which, 
from the situation of their voimg proselyte, might 
be productive of the most important consequences * 
Julian imbibed the first mdimcnts of the Platonic 
doctrines from the mouth of AMesius who had fixed 
at Pergamns his wandenng and persecuted school 
But as the declimng strength of that v enerable sage 
was unequal to the ardour, the diligence, tlie rapid 
conception of bis pnpil t vo of his most learned dis- 
ciples, Chiysanthes and Ensebins supphed. at his 
own dpsire, the place of their aged master These 
philosophers seem to have prepared and distnbated 
their respective parts , and they artfully contrived, 
by dark hints and aficctcd di^p Jtes to excite the 
impatient hopes of the e*ptrant, till they dehvered 
him into the hands of their associate, Maximus the 
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boldest and most skilful master of the Tlieurgic 
seience By bis bands, Julian was secretly initiated 
at Epbesus, in tbe twentieth year of his age His 
residenee at Athens eonfirmed tins unnatural alli- 
ance of philosophy and superstition He obtained 
tlie privilege of a solemn initiation into tbe myste- 
ries of Eleusis, which, amidst the general decay 
of the Grecian worship, still retained some vestiges 
of their primasval sanctitj , and. such was the zeal 
of Julian, that he afterwards invited the Eleusinian 
pontiff to the court of Gaul, for the sole purpose of 
consummating, by mystic ntes and sai/rifices, the 
great work of his sanctification As these ceremo- 
nies were performed in the depths of caverns, and 
in the silence of the night , and as tlie imuolahle 
secret of the mysteries was preserved by the discre- 
tion of the initiated, I shall not presume to describe 
the horrid sounds, and fiery apparitions, which Avere 
presented to the senses, or the imagination, of the 
credulous aspirant,* till the visions of comfort and 
knoAvledge broke upon him in a blaze of celestial 
light'’ In the caverns of Ephesus and Eleusis, 
the mind of Julian was penetrated with sincere, 
deep, and unalterable enthusiasm , though he might 
sometimes exhibit tlie vicissitudes of pious fraud 
and hypocrisy, which may be observed, or at least 
suspected, in the characters of the most conscien- 
tious fanatics From that moment he consecrated 
his life to die service of the gods , and while the 
occupations of war, of government, and of study, 
seemed to claim the Avholc measure of his time, a 
stated poition of the hours of the night was invari- 
ably reserved for the exercise of pnvate devotion 
The temperance which adorned the severe manners 
of the soldier and the philosopher, was connected 
with some strict and frivolous rules of religious ab- 
stinence , and it was in honour of Pan or Mercury, 
of Hecate or Isis, that Julian, on particular days, 
denied himself the use of some particular food, 
which might have been oflensive to his tutelar 
deities By these voluntary fasts, he prepared his 
senses and his understanding for the frequent and 
familiar visits with which he was honoured by the 
celestial powers Notwithstanding the modest si- 
lence of J ulian himself, we may learn from his faith- 
'• ful friend, the orator Libanius, that he lived in a 
perpetual intercourse with the gods and goddesses , 
that they descended upon earth, to enjoy the con- 
versation of their favounte hero , that they gently 
interrupted his slumbers by touching his hand or 
his hair , that they vvarned him of every impending 
danger, and conducted him, by their infallible wis- 
dom, in every action of his life , and that he had 
acquiied such an intimate knowledge of his hea- 


n When Julian, in j momentarj panic, made the siLn of the cro« 
thedrcmoiisimtoiitlyai'anpeareil (Grcgr Naa Orat in p 71) Gresoi 
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vcnly guests, as readily to distinguish the voice of 
Jupiter from that of Minerva, and the form of 
Apollo from the figure of Hercules ® These sleep- 
ing or waking visions, the ordinary effects of absti- 
nence and fanaticism, would almost degrade tlie 
emperor to the level of an Egyptian monk But 
the useless lives of Antony or Pachomius were con- 
sumed in these vain occupations Julian could 
break from the dream of superstition to arm himself 
for battle , and after vanquishing in the field the 
enemies of Rome, he calmly retiied into his tent, to 
dictate the wise and salutary laws of an empire, or 
to indulge his genius in the elegant pursuits of lite- 
rature and philosophy 

The important secret of the apostasy |j,s rei,g,oiis 
of Julian was intrusted to the fidelity dissimulation 
of the inihated, with whom he was united by the 
sacred ties of fiiendsliip and religion ^ The pleasing 
rumour was cautiously circulated among the adhe- 
rents of the ancient worship , and his future great- 
ness became the object of tbe hopes, the prayers, 
and the predictions of the pagans, in every pro- 
vince of the empire From tlie zeal and virtues of 
their royal proselyte, tliey fondly expected the cure 
of every evil, and the restoration of every blessing , 
and instead of disapproving of the ardour of then 
pious wishes, Julian ingenuously confessed, that he 
was ambitious to attain a situation, in which he 
might be useful to his country and to Ins religion 
But this religion was viewed with an hostile eye by 
the successor of Constantine, whose capncious pas- 
sions alternately saved and threatened the life of 
Julian The arts of magic and divination were 
stnctly prohibited under a despotic government, 
which condescended to fear them , and if the pagans 
weie reluctantly indulged in the exercise of their 
superstition, the rank of Julian would have except- 
ed him from the general toleration The apostate 
soon became the presumptiv e heir of the monarchy, 
and his death could alone have appeased the just 
apprehensions of tlie chnstians® But tlie young 
piince, who aspired to the gloiy of a hero ratlier 
than of a mailyr, consulted his safety by dissem- 
bling his religion , and the easy temper of polj'- 
tbeism permitted him to join in the public worship 
of a sect which he inwardly despised Libanius has 
considered the hypoensy of his friend as a subject, 
not of censure, but of praise “ As the statues 
of tlie gods,” says that orator, “ which have been 
defiled witli filth, are again placed in a magnificent 
temple , so the beauty of truth was seated in tlie 
mind of Julian, after it had been purified from tbe 
eirois and follies of his education His sentiments 
were changed, but as it would have been dangerous 

reli|!iou<i hero (Legal ad Julian n 167 and Oral Parental c Ixxxiii 
p 309 310) 

d Libanius, Oral. Parent exp 233 234 Galina had some reason 
to suspect the secret apostasy of brother and in a letter winch may 
be recei\cd as genuine, he exhorts Julian to adhere to tlie rcligi n of 
their ancestorf in argument which as it should <eem, wns not \cX 
perfectly npe See Juhan Op p 4*>4 and Hi^t de Jovieu, torn it 
! p 141 

e Gre,,ory, (iii p 50 ) with inhuman zeal, censures Constantins for 
1 jpinn^ the infint apo^atc ertaPevTo ) His French tranMatnr 

1 205 ) cTUtioufily observes that such expressions must not be prices 
' I la Jettre ' 
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to have avowed his sentiments, his conduct still 
continued the same Very different from the ass 
in yEsop, uho disguised himself with a lion’s hide, 
our lion was obliged to eonceal himself under tlie 
skin of an ass , and, n hile he embraced the dictates 
of reason, to obey the laws of prudence and neces- 
sity The dissimulation of Julian lasted above ten 
j ears, from his secret initiation at Ephesus to the 
beginning of the civil war , when he declared him- 
self at once the implacable enemy of Chnst and of 
Constantins This stale of constraint might con- 
tnbute to strengthen his devotion , and as soon as 
he had satisfied the obligation of assisting, on solemn 
festivals, at tlie assemblies of tlie Christians, Julian 
returned, Mith tlie impatience of aloier,to burn his 
free and voluntary incense on the domestic -chapels 
of Jupiter and Mercury But as every act of dis- 
simulation must he painful to an ingenuous spirit, 
the profession of Christianity increased the aversion 
of Julian for a religion which oppressed the freedom 
of his mind, and compelled him to hold a conduct 
repugnant to the noblest attributes of human nature, 
sincerity and courage 

He writes asainst The inclination of Julian might pre- 

christianiiy fer the gods of Homer, and of the | 
Scipios, to the new faith, uhich his uncle had es- 
tablished in the Roman empire , and in which he 
himself had been sanctified by the sacrament of 
baptism But, as a philosopher, it was incumbent 
on him to justify his dissent from Christianity, j 
which was supported by the number of its converts, 
by the chain of prophecy, the splendour of miracles, 
and the weight of ewdenre The elaborate work,v 
which he composed amidst the preparations of the 
Persian war, contained the substance of those argu- 
ments which he had long roohed in his mind 
Some fragments have been transcribed and pre- 
served, by his adversary, the vehement Cyril of 
Alexandria ,•* and they exhibit a very singular mix- 
ture of vv it and learning, of sophistry and fanati- 
cism The elegance of the style, and the rank of 
the author, recommended his wnlings to the public 
attention ,' and in the impious list of the enemies 
of Christianity, the celebrated name of Porphyry 
was effaced by the superior merit or reputation of 
Julian The minds of the faithful were either 
seduced, or scandalized, or alarmed , and the 
pagans, who sometimes presumed to engage in the 
unequal dispute, denied, from the popular work of 
their imperial missionary, an inexhaustible supply 
of fallacious objections But in the assiduous pro- 
secution of these theological studies, the emperor 
of the Romans imbibed the illiberal prejudices and 


passions of a polemic divine He contracted an 
irrevocable obligation to maintain and propagate 
his religious opinions , and whilst he secretly ap- 
plauded the strength and dexterity with which he 
wielded the weapons of controversy, he was tempted 
to distrust the sincerity, or to despise the under- 
standings, of his antagonists, who could obstinately 
resist the force of reason and eloquence 
The Christians, who beheld with universal 
horror and indignation the apostasy of toleration 
Julian, had much more to fear from bis power than 
from his arguments The pagans, who were con- 
scious of his fervent zeal, expected, perhaps with 
impatience, that the flames of persecution should 
be immediately kindled against the enemies of the 
gods , and that the ingenious malice of Julian would , 
invent some cruel refinements of death and torture, ^ 
which bad been unknown to the rude and inexpe- 
rienced fury of his predeeessors But the hopes, 
as well as the fears, of the religious factions were 
apparently disappointed, by the prudent humanity 
of a prince,’' who was careful of his own fame, of 
the public peace, and of the rights of mankind 
Instructed by history and reflection, Julian was 
persuaded, that if the diseases of the body may 
sometimes be cured by salutary violence, neither 
steel nor fire can eiadieatc the erroneous opinions 
of the mind The reluctant victim may be dragged 
to the foot of the altar , but the heart still abhors 
and disclaims the sacrilegious act of the hand 
Religious obstinacy is hardened and exasperated 
by oppression , and, as soon as the persecution sub- 
sides, those who have y lelded, are restored as peni- 
tents, and those who have resisted, are honoured as 
saints and martyrs If Julian adopted the unsuc- 
cessful cruelty of Diocletian and liis colleagues, he 
was sensible that he should stain his memoiy with 
the name of tyrant, and add new glories to the 
catholic church, which bad derived strength and 
increase from the sev enty of the pagan magistrates 
Actuated by these motives, and apprehensive of 
disturbing the repose of an unsettled reign, Julian 
surprised the world by an edict, which was not 
unworthy of a statesman, or a philosopher He 
extended to all the inhabitants of the Roman world 
the benefits of a free and equal toleration , and the 
only hardship which he inflicted on the chiistians, 
was to depnve them of the power of tormenting 
their fellow-subjects, whom they stigmatized with 
the odious titles of idolaters and heretics The 
pagans received a gracicus permission, or ratlier an 
express order, to open all their temples ,• and they 
were at once delivered from the oppressive laws. 


f Lihanius Orat Parental r ijc p 233 

c Fabriciii^ (Bibliotli Gnec 1 v c Tin p 88— 90 land Lardner 
tnealhcn Testimonies vol n p 44— 47} hare accurately compiled all 
tiiatran now be dtseorer^ of Julian s work aipunst the Christiana 
n At«ut seventy years after the death of Julian, he executed a task 
4 * • j\*d been fcelu) attempted b\ Philip of Side, a prolix and con 
unipiible writer Ercn the work of Cyril Ins not entirely aatisGed the 
nioM fai iiinble judges and the Abbe dr la Blcterie (Preface a I’Mi^ 
^ ^ 02 ) wishes that mroetAeo/pmeii pAtloaopAe (a strange 
the refutation or Julian 

VttVeil nf ® Ix'CTVil p 313 ) who has been env- 
*" ntctni prefers this divine vindication (On! ix. 

uhan p 255 rfil Morel ) to the writings of Porphyry 


Ills judgment may be arraigned, (Socrates, 1 in c 23 ) but Ltbanius 
cannot lie accused of flitteiy to a dead prince 
k Libaniuf ^Orat Parent c It in p 283, 284 ) has eloqiientlv ex 
plained the tolerating principles and conduct of Ins imperial fnciiti lu 
a Tcr} remarkable epistle to the people of Bustra Julian liimselffepist 
li ) professes his moderation and betrajs Ins zeil which is acknow 
Icdged h\ Ammianiis and exposed by Grcp^nry (Orat in p 72.) 

I In Greece (he temples of Alinerta were opened by his express 
command, before the death of Constantins (Libait Orat. Parent c 55 
p 281) ) and Julian dcchres himself *i pagan, in liis public m'lnifesio 
to the Athenians This unquestionable evidence may correct tlie liasty 
assertion of Aromianus who seems to suppose Constantinople to be the 
place where he discovered Ins attachment to the god* 
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and arbitraty vexations, wl icli they had sustained 
under the reign of Constantine and of his sons At 
the same time the hishops and clergj , who had been 
banished by the Arian monarch, were recalled from 
exile, and restored to their respecliic churches, 
the Donatists, the Novatians, the Macedonians, the 
Eunomians, and tliosc who, with a more prosperous 
fortune, adhered to the doctrine of the council of 
Nice Tulian, iiho understood and derided their ' 
theological disputes, muted to the palace the 
leaders of the hostile sects, that he might enjoy the 
agreeable spectacle of their funons encounters 
The clamour of control ersy sometimes provoked the 
emperor to exclaim, “ Hear me* the Franks have 
heard me, and the Alcmanni but be soon disco- 
vered that he a as now engaged iiith more obstinate 
and implacable enemies, and though he exerted 
the pon ers of oratory to persuade them to In e in 
concord, or at least in peace, he was perfectly satis- 
fied, before he dismissed them from his presence, 
that he had nothing to dread from the union of the 
Christians The impartial Ammianus has ascribed 
this afTected clemency to the desire of fomenting 
the intestine dnisions of the church , and the in- 
sidious design of undermining the foundations of 
Christianity, was inseparably connected with the 
zeal, which J ulian professed, to restore the ancient 
religion of the empire " 

/oaiina devotion As soon US he asccndcd the throne, 
?«dnuo'ii'"fp“ assumed, according to the custom’ 
ganiw of Ills predecessors, the character of 
supreme pontiff, not only as the most honourable 
title of imperial greatness, but as a sacred and im- 
Iiortant oflicc , the duties of which he was resolved 
to execute with pious diligence As the business 
of the state prevented the emperor from joining 
every day in the public devotion of his subjects, he 
dedicated a domestic chapel to his tutelar deity the 
Sun , Ills gardens were filled with statues and altars 
of the ^ods , and each apartment of the palace 
displaced the appearance of a magnificent temple 
Every morning he saluted the parent of light with a 
sacrifice , the blood of another victim was shed at 
the moment when the sun sunk below the horizon , 
and the moon, the stars, and the genu of the night, 
X rccciicd their respective and seasonable honours 
from the indefatigable dciotion of Julian On 
solemn festivals, he regularly visited the temple of 
the god or goddess to whom the day was peculiarly 
consecrated, and endeavoured to excite the religion 
of the magistrates and people bj the example of his 
own zeal Instead of maintaining the lofty state of 
a monarch, distinguished by the splendour of bit, 
purple, and encompassed by the golden shields of 
Ins guards, Julian solicited, with respectful eager- 
ness, the meanest offices which contributed to the 


m Ammiatiu,, xxii 5 Soromcn 1 v c 5 tnnraur 

quillitas redit otnnea cpiscopt qm de propnin scdibiM fJ 
ex^rrainali, per indiil^iitiani non principts ail ecctevaa ra 

«l“t Dopin')"’''"® II c IG p : 

n The resloralioD of tlie pagan worilnp isdcscribcd bj Julian ( 
2 a 


worship of the gods Amidst the sacred but licen.> 
tious crowd of pnests, of inferior ministers, and of 
female dancers, who were dedicated to the service 
of the temple, it was the business of the emperor to 
bring the wood, to blow the fire, to handle the knife, 
to slaughter the victim, and, thrusting his bloody 
hands into the bowels of the expiring animal, to 
draw forth the heart or liver, and to read, with the 
consummate skill of an haruspex, the imaginary 
signs of future events The wisest of the pagans 
censured this extravagant superstition, which af- 
fected to despise the rcblraints of prudence and 
decency Under the reign of a prince, who prac- 
tised the rigid maxims of economy, the expense of 
religious worship consumed a veiy large portion of 
the I cvenue , a constant supply of the scarcest and 
most beautiful birds was transported from distant 
climates, to bleed on the altars of the gods , an 
hundred oxen were ficquently sacrificed by Julian 
on one and the same day , and it soon became a 
popular jest, that if he should return with conquest 
from the Persian war, the breed of horned cattle 
must infallibly he extinguished Yet this expense 
may appear inconsiderable, when it is compared 
with the splendid presents which were ofiered, cither 
by the hand, or by order, of the emperor, to all the 
celebrated places of devotion in the Roman world , 
and with the sums allotted to repair and decorate 
the ancient temples, which had suffered the silent 
decay of time, or the recent injuries of cbnstian 
rapine Encouraged by the example, the exhor- 
tations, the liberality, of their pious soveieign, the 
cities and families resumed the practice of their 
neglected ceremonies “ Every part of the world," 
i exclaims Libanius, with devout transport, « dis- 
played the triumph of religion , and the grateful 
prospect of flaming altars, bleeding victims, the 
: smoke of incense, and a solemn train of pnests and 
prophets, without fear and without danger The 
sound of prayer and of music was heard on the tops 
of the highest mountains , and the same ox afforded 
a sacnficc for the gods, and a supper for their joy- 
ous votanes 

But the genius and power of Julian Rerorniat.on of 
were unequal to the enterpnsc of re- jraowum 
stonng a religion, winch w as destitute of theological 
^ principles, of moral precepts, and of ecclesiastical 
discipline , which rapidly hastened to decay and 
I dissolution, and was not susceptible of any solid or 
consistent reformation The jurisdiction of the 
supreme pontiff, more especially after that office 
had been united with the imperial dignity, compre- 
hended the whole extent of the Roman empire 
Julian named for his vicars, in the several pro- 
vinces, the pnests and philosophers, whom he 
esteemed the best qualified to cooperate in the 


iwilnl.anil even minute, facU, but the^dincmnUiUilMn 

View the extreme detotmn of Julian, are expr^ire of 

u^^lf applause, paaa.onale aam.rat.on, mitif reproof, anfl fSrtwl ,S* 
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execution of Ins great design , and Ins pastoral 
letters,” if we may use that name, still represent a 
'kcry curious sketch of his wishes and intentions 
He directs, that in every city the sacerdotal order 
should he composed, without any distinction of 
birth or fortune, of those persons who were the most 
conspicuous for their love of the gods, and of men 
“ If they are guilty," continues he, “ of any scan- 
dalous olfence, they should be censured or degraded 
by the superior pontiff , but, as long as they retain 
their rank, they are entitled to the respect of the 
magistrates and people Their humility may be 
shown in the plainness of their domestic garb , their 
dignity, in the pomp of holy i estments When they 
are summoned in their turn to olBciate before the 
altar, they ought not, during the appointed number 
of days, to depart from the precincts of the temple , 
nor should a single day be suffered to elapse, with- 
out the prayers and the sacrifice, which they are 
obliged to offer for the prosperity of the state, and 
of individuals The exercise of their sacred func- 
tions requires an immaculate purity, both of mind 
and body , and e\en when they are dismissed from 
the temple to the occupations of common life, it is 
incumbent on them to excel in decency and virtue 
the rest of their fellow-citizcns The priest of the 
gods should never be seen in theatres or taverns 
His conversation should be chaste, his diet tem- 
perate, Ills friends of honourable reputation , and if 
he sometimes visits the forum or the palace, he 
should appear only as the advocate of those who 
have vainly solicited either justice or mercy His 
studies should be suited to the sanctity of his pro- 
fession Licentious tales, or comedies, or satires, 
must be banished from his library, which ought 
solely to consist of historical and philosophical 
wntings , of history which is founded in truth, and 
of philosophy which is connected with religion 
The impious opinions of the epicureans and sceptics 
deserve his abhorrence and contempt ,v but he 
should diligently study the systems of Pythagoras, 
of Plato, and of the Stoics, which unanimously 
teach that there are gods , that the world is governed 
by their providence , that their goodness is the 
source of every temporal blessing , and that they 
have prepared for the human soul a future state of 
reward or punishment ” The imperial pontiff in- 
culcates, in the most persuasive language, Uie I 
duties of benevolence and hospitality , exhorts his 
inferior clergy to recommend the universal practice 
of those virtues , promises to assist their indigence 


from the public treasury , and declares his resolution 
of establishing hospitals in every city, where the 
poor should be received without any invidious dis- 
tinction of country or of religion Julian beheld 
with envy the wise and humane regulations of the 
church , and he very frankly confesses his intention 
to deprive the chnstians of the applause, as well as 
advantage, which theyhad acquired by the exclusive 
practice of chanty and heneflcence s The same 
spint of imitation might dispose the cmpeioc to 
adopt several eccltsiastical institutions, the use and 
importance of which were approved by the success 
of his enemies But if these imaginary plans of 
reformation had been realized, the forced and im- 
perfect copy would have been less beneficial to 
paganism, than honourable to christiaiiitj ' The 
gentiles, who peaceably followed the customs of 
tbeiT ancestors, were rather surprised than pleased 
with the introduction of foreign manners , and, in 
the shoit period of his reign, Julian had frequent 
occasions to complain of the want of fervour of his 
own party * 

The enthusiasm of Julian prompted 
him to embrace the friends of Jupiter **® 
as his personal friends and brethren , and though 
he partially overlooked the merit of Christian con- 
stancy, he admired and rewarded the noble per- 
severance of those gentiles who had preferred the 
favour of the gods to that of the emperor ‘ If they 
cultivated the literature, as well as the religion, of 
the Greeks, they acquired an additional claim to 
the friendship of Julian, who ranked the muses in 
the number of his tutelar deities In the religion 
which he had adopted, piety and learning were al- 
most sj nonymous , " and a crowd of poets, of rheto- 
ricians, and of philosophers, hastened to the imperial 
court, to occupy the vacant places of the bishops, 
who had seduced the credulity of Constantins His 
successor esteemed the ties of common initiation as 
far more sacred than those of consanguinity he 
chose his favourites among the sages, who were 
deeply skilled in the occult sciences of magic and 
divination , and every impostor, who pretended to 
reveal the secrets of futurity, was assured of enjoy- 
ing the present hour in honour and allluence *• 
Among the philosophers, Maximus obtained the 
most eminent rank in the friendship of his royal 
disciple, who communicated, with unreserved con- 
fidence, his actions, his sentiments, and his religious 
designs, dunng the anxious suspense of the civil 
warr As soon as Julian had taken possession of 


o See Julian Epi«toI vlix. ixii Ixiii and a Ion;; and curious frai 
ment, Trijliout lie„inning or end, (p 288—305 ) The supreme imiiti 
ncridcs the Mosaic history, and the christhn discipline prefers tli 
J^reek poets to the Hebrew prophets, and palliates with the skill of 
the relative worship of images. 

J ,1 '’'“'tatioii of Julian (p 301 ) that these impious sects, an 
extinguished may be consistent enough wit 
tl«i ™ 'I'wcter but it is unworthy of a philosopher to wis 
be “"i* “rn'umeuts the most repugnant to liis own shoni 

1 V en “ knowledge of mankind 


'c a ttinDier.«.-i ^'ctiuis to a life or poverty or sci 

’'“tl nil to ’’?* 1 cliargc been proved, it i 

ill p 101 « faietionii, ingenious and argumentativ 

’ ) He ridicules the follj of such tain imil 


tion and amuses himself with inquiring, what lessons, moral or thco 
logical could be extracted from tlie Grecian fables 
■ He accuses one of bis pontiffs of a secret confederacy with the 
cliri«tiati bishops and presbyters, (Epi^t Kii ) Optav av n-oXXijv fxe* 
oXrfwpiav uaav ijfxiv ffpoc tup Oeut and again, ij/xar de ovro pa&vfiuv 
&c Epist Ixiii 

t He pnises the fidelity of Gallixcnc priestess of Ceres who had 
been twice as constant as Penelope, and rewards her with the priesthood 
of the Phryniingodde^atPessmiis (Julian Epist xxi ) Heapplauds 
the drmiiess of Sopater of Hierapolis, who had been repeatedly pressed 
byConstaotiusand Galliistooposfanrc (Epist xxvii p 401 ) 
n O 6e lofii^tov a6c\^a Xoynr re kat Oetav lepa Ornt Parent c 77 
p 302 The <.ime sentiment is frequently inculcated by Julian, Liba 
mus, *md the restof their partj 

X *1 he curiosity and credulity of the emperor, who tried ery mode 
ofdmn'ition are fairly exposed by Ammianu* xxii ISt 
r Julian Epist x\x\ni Three other epistles (sv x\i xxxix)in 
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tlie palace of Constantinople, he despatched an 
honoarable and pressing invitation to Maximus, 
wlio then resided at Sardis in Lydia, inth Cliry- 
santliius, the associate of his art and studies The 
prudent and superstitious Chrysanthius refused to 
undertake a journey which showed itself, according 
to the rules of divination, with the most threatening 
and malignant aspect hut his companion, nhose 
fanaticism was of a holder cast, persisted in his in- 
terrogations, till he had extorted from the gods a 
seeming consent to his own wishes, and those of the 
emperor The journey of Maximus through the 
cities of Asia displayed the triumph of philosophic 
vanity , and the magistrates vied with each other in 
the honourable reeeption nliicb they prepared for 
the friend of their sovereign Julian was pro- 
nouncing an oration before the senate, when he was 
informed of the arrival of Maximus The emperor 
immediately interrupted his discourse, advanced to 
meet him, and, after a tender embrace, conducted 
him by the hand into the midst of the assembly , 
where he publicly acknowledged the benefits which 
he had derived from the instructions of the philoso- 
pher Maximus,* who soon acquired the eonfidence, 
and influenecd the councils, of Julian, was insensi- 
bly corrupted by the temptations of a court His 
dress hccame more splendid, his demeanour more 
lofty, and he was exposed, under a succeeding 
reign, to a disgraceful inquiry into the means by 
which the disciple of Plato had accumulated, in 
the short duration of his favour, a very scandalous 
proportion of wealth Of the other philosophers 
and sophists, who were invited to the imperial re- 
sidence by the choice of J ulian, or by the success of 
Maximus, few were able to preserve their innocence 
or their reputation « The liberal gifts of money, 
lands, and houses, were insuilicient to satiate their 
rapacious avance , and the indignation of the 
people was justly excited by the remembrance of 
their abject poverty and disinterested professions 
The penetration of Julian could not always he de- 
ceived buthe was unwilhngto despise the characters 
of those men whose talents deserved his esteem he 
desired to escape the double reproach of imprudence 
and inconstancy , and he was apprehensive of de- 
grading, in the eyes of the profane, the honour of 
letters and of religion 


Conversions. favour of Julian was almi 

equally divided between the pagai 
who had firmly adhered to the worship of tin 
ancestors, and the Christians, who prudently ci 

*<Jfre.scd to tlie pli, 

« Clir>«inUiiu% \rIio had refii«ed tn ’ 

priest nrtlie province n„ lii( 
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braced the religion of their soveieign The acqui- 
sition of new proselytes * gratified the ruling 
passions of his soul, superstition and vanity , and 
he was heard to declare, with the enthusiasm of a 
missionary, that if he could render each individual 
richer than Midas, and every city greater than 
Babylon, he should not esteem himself the bene- 
factor of mankind, unless, at the same time, he could 
reclaim his subjects from their impious revolt 
against the immortal gods^ A pnnee, who had 
studied human nature, and who possessed the 
treasures of the Roman empire, could adapt his 
arguments. Ins promises, and his rewards, to every 
order of Christians,* and the merit of a seasonable 
conversion was allowed to supply the defects ot 
a candidate, or even to expiate the gnilt of a 
criminal As the army is the most forcible engine 
of absolntc power, Julian applied himself, with 
peculiar diligence, to corrupt the religion of his 
troops, without whose hearty concurrence every 
I measure must he dangerous and unsuccessful , and 
the natural temper of soldiers made this conquest 
as easy as il was important The legions of Gaul 
devoted themselves to the faith, as well as to the 
fortunes, of their victonous leader, and even before 
the death of Constantins, he had the satisfaction of 
announcing to his friends, that they assisted with 
fervent devotion, and voracious appetite, at the 
sacnfices, which were repeatedly ofiered in his 
camp, of whole hecatombs of fat oxen* The 
armies of the east, which bad been trained under 
the standard of the cross and of Constantius, 
required a more artful and expensive mode of per- 
suasion On the days of solemn and public festi- 
vals, the emperor received the homage, and rewarded 
the merit, of the troops His throne of state was 
encircled with the military ensigns of Rome and 
the republic , the holy name of Christ was erased 
from the Labai tan , and the symbols of w'ar, of 
majesty, and of pagan superstition, were so dexter 
ously blended, that the faithful subject incurred the 
guilt of idolatry, when he respectfully saluted the 
person or image of his sovereign The soldiers 
passed successively in review and each of them, 
before he received from the hand of Julian a liberal 
donative, proportioned to his rank and services, 
was required to cast a few grains of incense into 
the flame which burnt upon the altar Some Chris- 
tian confessors might resist, and others might re- 
pent, hut the far greater number, allured by the 
prospect of gold, and awed by the presence of tlie 


be able to contradict the title of one of Tillemont’s cliapten^ (Hist iln 
Empcreiirj, tom ii n goo ) « La cour de Julien est piciiie de philo. 
sophesetdegensperduv’ 

c Dnder the rcigii of Lewis XIV bis subjects of every rank aspired 
to thp glorious title of Canveriuseur, expressive of their zeal and sue. 
cess III making proselytes The word and the idea are growiniir obso 
ictc in France, may they never be iiitrodnced into Lngland ’ 
d See the strong expressions of Libanius which were probably those 
of Julian himself (Orat Parent c SO p 2S5) luijuiose 

« WIven Gregory Nawanzen (Oral x p 1C7 } u desirous to magnifv 
thecliristnn firmness of lii« brother Csesarius physician to the imperial 
court, lie owns that Caranus disputed With a formidable adiwsarv' 
rohm ev orKait, Katjieyav cv \oyuv deivarnTi In hls invectives be 
scarcrly allows any share of wit or courage to the aposbilc * * 

I Julian Epist xxxviii Ammianns xxii 18 AdeouLindmn^. 
sinsrnlos milites carois distentiore sagina v irtitinf cs incnUtiis 
aviditale correpti, humeris impositltranseuitX per 
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emperor, contracted tlie criminal engagement , i 
and tlieir future perseverance in the worship of the 
gods was enforced by every consideration of dutj 
and of interest By the frequent repetition of these 
arts, and at the expense of sums ivhich would Lave 
purchased the service of half the nations of Scjthia, 
Julian gradually acquired for his troops the imagin- 
ary protection of the gods, and for himself the firm 
and effectual support of the Roman legions v It is 
indeed more than probable, that the restoration and 
encouragement of paganism revealed a multitude 
of pretended chnstians, who, from motives of tem- 
poral advantage, had acquiesced in the religion of 
the former reign , and nho afterwards returned, with 
the same flexibility of conscience, to the faith which 
was professed by the successors of J ulian 

While the devout monarch inces- 
The Jew*, gently laboured to restore and propa- 
gate the religion of his ancestors, he embraced the 
extraordinary design of rebuilding the temple of 
Jerusalem In a public epistle'' to the nation or 
community of the Jews, dispersed thiough the pro- 
vinces, he pities their misfortunes, condemns their 
oppressors, praises their constancy, declares him- 
self their gracious protector, and expresses a pious 
hope, that, after his return from the Persian war, 
he may be permitted to pay his grateful vows to the 
Almighty in his holy city of Jerusalem The blind 
superstition, and abject slavery, of those unfortu- 
nate exiles, must excite the contempt of a philo- 
sophic emperor , but they deserved the friendship 
of Julian, bj tlieir implacable hatred of the chns 
tian name The barren synagogue abhorred and 
envied the fecundity of the rebellious cliureh the 
power of the Jews was not equal to their malice, 
but their gravest rabbis approved the pnvate mur- 
der of an apostate and their seditious clamours 
had often awakened the indolence of the pagan 
magistrates Under the reign of Constantine, the 
Jens became the subjects of their revolted children, 
nor was it long before thej experienced the bitter- 
ness of domestic tyrannj The civil immunities 
which had been granted, or confirmed, by Sevems, 
were gradnallj repealed bj the Christian princes , 
and a rash tumult, excited by the Jews of Pales- 
tine,^ seemed to justify the lucrative modes of 
oppression, which were invented by the bishops and 

licM o-dibu* ad sn-i ditcrsoria portarentur The devont prince 
ind the indipnant bi'torian describe the same scene and in lUjncuin 
or Antiocb, Mmilar causes must have produced similar effect* 

C Gregor} (Oiau iii p 74 75 83—46 ) and Libanius, (Orat Parent 
t Jxxxi laxxir p 107, 308 } irepi Toin-nv tijv eirvdriv, ok apvvfiai 
vXhtov nvqXbKrOat ;i€ 7 ai The sophist owns and justifies tbe expense 
•if these military conseraions 

h J iiban a epistle (xsr ) is addressed to the communit} of the Jews. 
Aldns (Vciiet 1409 ) 1ns branded it with an ei xriieioc but thisstigma 
n justly removed by the subsequent editors, Petal lus and Spanbeim 
1 he epistle is mentioned by Sntomen, (Is c S2 ) and tlie purport of 
It IS confirmed by Gregory (Orat ii p III ) and by Julian himself, 
Iragment p 295 

ft.' Misnah denounced death against those who abandoned tbe 
mn^ation The judgment of zeal is explained by Marsbam (Canon 
Jjomlooi 1672.) and Oasnase (Hist des 
ioi»»i^'r P '20 ) Constantine made a law to protect Christian 
W i! p aiy'"’""" Co'J Tlieod I x\l til till leg 1 Godefro}. 

T o paine'mm ''vr of Magnentins) Judoxirum seditio, 

■'tor in Qm.r.i?'"' "S."' •P«C'«<o aiistulcrunt oppressa Aurelms 
•obi ir p 379 ® See Tillemoiit, Hnt ilci Empercurs, 
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eunuchs of the court of Constantius The Jewish 
patriarch, who was still permitted to exercise a 
precarious jurisdiction, held his residence at Ti- 
berias,* and the neighbouring cities of Palestine 
were filled with the remains of a people, who fondly 
adhered to the promised land But the edict of 
Hadrian was renewed and enforced, and they 
viewed from afar the walls of the holy city, which 
were profaned in their eyes by the triumph of the 
cross, and the devotion of the chnstians 
In the midst of a rocky and barren 
conntiy, the walls of Jerusalem" en- 
closed the two mountains of Sion and Acra, within 
an oval figure of about three English miles " To- 
wards the south, the upper town, and the fortress 
of David, were erected on the lofty ascent of mount 
Sion on the north side, the buildings of the lower 
town covered the spacious summit of mount Acra , 
and a part of tlie lull, distinguished by the name 
of Moriah, and levelled by human industry, was 
crowned with the stately temple of the Jewish 
nation After the final destruction of the temple, 
by the arms of Titns and Hadrian, a ploughshare 
was drawn over tlie consecrated ground, as a sign 
of perpetual interdiction Sion was deserted , and 
the vacant space of the lower city was filled with 
the public and private edifices of the ASlian colonj, 
winch spread Ibeniselves over tbe adjacent lull of 
Calvary The holy places were polluted with 
monuments of idolatry , and, either from design or 
accident, a chapel was dedicated to Yenus, on tbe 
spot which had been sanctified hj the death and 
resurrection of Christ r Almost three hundred 
years after those stupendous events, the profane 
chapel of Venus was demolished by the order of 
Constantine , and the remov al of the earth and 
stones revealed the holy sepulchre to the eyes of 
mankind A magnificent church was erected on 
that mjstic ground, by the first chnstian emperor, 
and the effects of his pious munificence were ex- 
tended to every spot which had been consecrated 
by the footsteps of patriarchs, of prophets, and of 
the Son of God s 

The passionate desire of contem- 
plating the original monuments of 
their redemption, attracted to Jerusalem a succes- 
sive crowd of pilgrims, from tbe shores of the At- 

1 The citr and synagogue of Tiberias arc curiously described by 
Kelind Palestin timi ii p 1036^1042. 

SI Basnage has fully illustrated the state of the Jews under Constan- 
tine and his succe^^or^ (tom >]j| c H p JIl—luJ) 

n Reland (Pakslin I i p 109 300 1 in p 838) dewibe* with 
Irarning ana perspicuity, Jerusalem, and the face of the adjacent 
country 

e lhate eonsultedarareandcurioiistreatiseofM D'Ati\i1le surPTn 
cienne Jerusalem, Pan* 1747, p 75 The circumference of the ancient 
city (Ciiseb 1 reparat Eiangel I ix c JG) was twenty *e?en *ta(ha 
or 2^0 toites A plan taken on the *pol issigns no more Ilian 1980 
for the mouern town The circuit is defined by natural land mark*, 
which cannot be mistaken or removed 

P bee two curious pa«*ages in Jerom, (fom i p 102 tom vi p 
315 ) and (he ample detiils of Tillemont (Hist des XZmpereur*. tom i 

p 5^ tom II p 289 294 4to edition ) * 

<l Emcliiu^ in Vit Con*tantin 1 in c 29—47 51—53 The empe 
ror hk^ise bull^lmrches it Ikthtem, Uie Mount of OUve , and the 
sepulchre IS described hvSindy* (Trivels, 
p 125—1^} and curiously delineated by LcBnun iS^oyajre an Le 
\ant, p 288— 29&) j \ j o 


Pilgrimages. 
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lantic ocean, and tlie most distant oountnes of the 
cast *■ and their piety was aathonzed by the exam- 
ple of the empress Helena, who appears to have 
united tlie credulity of age with the warm feel- 
ings of a recent coni orsion Sages and heroes, who 
have visited the memorable scenes of ancient wis- 
dom or glory, haic confessed the inspiration of the 
genius of the place and the Christian, who knelt 
before the holy sepulchre, ascribed his liiely faith, 
and his fenent devotion, to the more immediate 
influence of the divine Spirit The zeal, perhaps 
the avarice, of the clergy of Jerusalem, cherished 
and multiplied these beneficial visits They fixed, 
by unquestionable tradition, the scene of each me- 
morable event Thc} exhibited the instruments 
which had hecn used in the passion of Christ , the 
nails and the lance that had pierced his hands, 
his feet, and his side , the crown of thorns that was 
planted on his head , the pillar at which he was 
scourged , and, above all, they showed the cross on 
which he suffered, and vvhicli was dug out of the 
earth in the reign of those princes, who inserted the 
symbol of Christianity in the banners of the Roman 
legions ‘ Such miracles as seemed necessary to 
account for its extraoidinary preservation and 
seasonable discovcr3, were gradually propagated 
without opposition The custody of the u uc oss, 
which on Easter Sunday was solemnly exposed to 
the people, was intrusted to the bishop of Jerusa- 
lem , and he alone might gratify the curious devo- 
tion of the pilgrims, by the gift of small pieces, which 
they had enchased in gold or gems, and carried 
away in triumph to llicir respective countries But 
as this gainful branch of commerce must soon have 
boon annihilated, it was found convenient to sup- 
pose, that the mcirvcllous wood possessed a secret 
power of vegetation , and that its substance, though 
continually diminished, still remained entire and 
unimpaired “ It might perhaps have been expect- 
ed, that the influence of the place and the belief of 
a perpetnai miracle, should have produced some 
salutary effects on the morals, as well as on the 
faith, of the people Yet the most icspectablc of 


wi' rompo'cd ID Hi 

M rirV'* anioni, whom jerom (lom i n 120 

II eiitinns llic Hritonfunil llic jniJiws J he ctnvii at tlii^ aiipcrstilioi 

(lUiip™ ”) ana juaiiious preface of VVc'^Iinj 

sci'sfof'm-iikiiirt ^ exprewed tlic comma 

^ P 3211 No 42-50) Hid Tillcmoi 
(Mem Cccle torn \ii p $ — are the liistornns lud chimpion^ < 
tUw miraculnm inneiiUonof the cro^, uiidir Ibe rci n of Constantin 

ADil)ro«c ami pcrtiap^ Cjtil of Jcru«!ili m The siteiirL of Cuscbiu 
and Ihc nourdcaiix pilgrim, winch mli.fics tho.e w o ttiink p?rnle“, 
Ihiwc who belici c Sec Jotlii, « oeinoble remarks vol i p bSs^alS 
n Till* miiltiplKntinn nsiticrlcd b\ Piuhoiw il 
Diipm.Bihhot Vcclca tom in p 149 1 wl „ ^ 

a rhVtoric-iI floiiriMj of Cjril into a i * ""•"i'''* 

jirnilcfec miKt Inic l«!cii commmitrate.M„«,c Vw m^nriVriLmm 

Open, tom i n 778 Liisd Bahv 1701 .n riTfi™ j if’ 


Wci^hijir, 519 The whole cpist 
ill r ” , fchSious pil^rimii 


which condcimis cillur the ii^e or ,iic auu<e oi reliniou, 

'AS'”'"'"’'”' 


the ecclesiastical writers have hecn obliged to con- 
fess, not only that the streets of Jerusalem were 
filled with the incessant tumult of business and 
pleasure,* but that every species of vice, adultery, 
theft, idolatry, poisoning, murder, w as familiar to 
the inhabitants of the holy city r The wealth and 
pre-eminence of the church of Jerusalem excited 
the ambition of Anan, as well as orthodox, candi- 
dates , and the virtues of Cyril, who, since his 
death, has been honoured with the title of Saint, 
were displayed in the exercise, rather than in the 
acquisition, of his episcopal dignity 
The vain and ambitious mind of j„,,amttcmpu 
Julian might aspire to restore the an- fo reimiid the 
cient glory of the temple of Tcrusalem * 

As the Christians were firmly persuaded that a sen- 
tence of cv crlasling destruction had been pronounced 
against the whole fabric of the Mosaic law, the 
imperial sophist would have converted the success 
of his undertaking into a specious argument against 
the faith of prophecy, and the truth of revelation i> 
He was displeased with the spiritual worship of 
the synagogue , hut he approved the institutions of 
Moses, who had not disdained to adopt many of the 
rites and ceremonies of Egypt The local and 
national deity of the Jews was sincerely adored by 
a polytheist, who desired only to multiply the 
number of the gods and such was the appetite of 
Julian for bloody sacrifice, that liis emulation might 
be excited by the piety of Solomon, who Jiad 
offered, at the feast of the dedication, twenty-two 
thousand oxen, and one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand sheep * These considerations might influence 
his designs , but the prospect of an immediate and 
important advantage would not suffer the impatient 
monarch to expect the remote and uncertain event 
of the Pci Sian war He resolv cd to erect, vvitboufi 
delay, on the commanding eminence of Moriah, a 
stalely temple, which might eclipse the splendour 
of the church of the Resurrection on the adjacent 
hill of Calvary , to establish an order of priests, 
whose interested zeal would detect the arts, and 
resist the ambition, of their chnstian rivals , and to 


dianged with tlic time*, md prndentlj conrormed to the Niccnc faitli 
Tillemoiit (iUcin Lcclcs tom viii ) who trcits Ins memory with 
tcndfrncas and respect, 1ns tlironn Im urines into the tevt, md ins 
raults into the notes, in decent obscurity, at the end of the soliimc 
a imperil sin mcmnriam miRnituiline operuin gcsliciis propa-arc 
Ammian xxm i The temple of Jerusalem had been famous cren 
amoni, Bie teiitilis 77iey had many temples in cich city (at Sichem 
file, at Gara ci„ht, at Home four hundred and Iwenlj four ,) but the 
wciltli and religion of the Jewish nitinn wis centred in one snot 
b The secret intentions of Julnn arc reiealcd by tlie late unhop of 
Gtoui ester, the learned and dogmatic Warburton, who, with the 
autlionty of a tlicotngian, prescribes the motiies nnd conduct of the 
Supreme Being The diseniirse entitled Julian (2d edition, Loudon, 
1751 ) fs strongly marked with all the peculiarities which are imputed 
to the Warburton nn school 

e I shelter myRlf behind Maimonide*, Alarsham, Spencer Lc Clerc, 
Warburton, ftc who have fairly derided the fears, the folly, and the 
falsehood, of some superstitious diuiiis See Siune Legation lol is 
p 25 Ccc 

d Julian (riagmcnt,p 295) respectfully styles him fitfae $eoe, anil 
mentions him elsewhere (Enist Ixiii ) with still higher rctercncc lie 
doubly enndemns the clirislnns for bclieiiDg, and for rcnouncin 
Uic religion of the Jews Their Deity was a true, but not the onhi. 
God Apud Cyril I ix p 305 30C *' 

« I Kings till 03 2 ClirnnicUwui 6 Joseph Aotiniiilat Judaic 
I TUI c 4 p 431 edit llatcrcamp As the blood and smoke of so maiiv 
hecatombs miglit be inconvenient Liglitfoot, the clirislian Uibbi 
removes them by i miracle Le Clerc (ad loca) is bold enough to 
suspect the hdelity of the numbers. 
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inMte a numerous colony of Jews, whose stem 
fanaticism would be always piepared to second, 
and even to anticipate, the hostile measures of the 
pagan government Among the friends of the em- 
peror (if the names of emperor and of friend are 
not incompatible) the first place was assigned, by 
Julian himself, to the virtuous and learned Alypius ^ 
The humanity of Alypius was tempered by severe 
justice, and manly fortitude , and while he exer- 
cised his abilities in the civil administration of 
Bntain, he imitated, in his poetical compositions, 
the harmony and softness of the odes of Sappho 
This minister, to whom J ulian communicated, mth- 
out resene, his most careless leiities, and his most 
senous counsels, received an extraordinaiy com- 
mission to restore, in its pristine beauty, the temple 
of Jerusalem , and the diligence of Alypius required 
and obtained the strenuous support of the governor 
of Palestint At the call of their great deliverer, 
the Jews, from all the proiinccs of the empire, 
assembled on the holy mountain of their fathers , 
and their insolent triumph alarmed and exasperated 
the Christian inhabitants of Jerusalem The desire 
of rebuilding the temple has, in every age, been the 
ruling passion of the children of Israel In this 
propitious moment the men forgot their avarice, 
and the women their delicacy , spades and pick- 
axes of silver were provided by the vanity of the 
nch, and the rubbish was transported in mantles of 
silk and purple Every purse was opened in liberal 
contributions, every hand claimed a share in the 
pious labour , and the commands of a great mon- 
arch were executed by the enthusiasm of a whole 
people B 

The enterprise IS Yct, on tliis Occasion, the joint efiorts 
aefeated , of power and enthusiasm were unsuc- 
cessful , and the ground of the Jewish temple, 
which IS now covered by a Mahometan mosque,^ 
still continued to exhibit the same edifying spec- 
tacle of rum and desolation Perhaps the absence 
and death of the emperor, and the new maxims of 
a Christian reign, might explain the interruption of 
an arduous work, which was attempted only in the 
last SIX months of the life of Julian* But the 
Christians entertained a natural and pious expecta- 
tion, that, in this memorable contest, the honour of 
religion \i ould be vindicated by some signal miracle 
An earthquake, a whirlwind, and a fiery eruption, 
which overturned and scattered the new foundations 

f Julian epIsLxxix xxs La Bictcrie has neglected to tnos1at«Ui« 
teennd of llie«c epistles 

.V ‘'ee the zeat and impatience of the Jews in Gregory Nazianzen 
(Orit ii p in ]and Tlieodorel,(l iii c 20) 

S Built by Omar, the second Khalif who died, A D Old Ttiis 
gRat nio que cm era the whole coiisecrited gromid of the Jewish tern 
j>ie end constitutes almost a square of 760 foises, or one Roman rolte 
>0 circiintfereiice See O Anrillc Jerumlcm p 45 
to J."!?"*"."' records the consuls of the jear 363 before he proceeds 
roSioill,’ * '**^*''5*** temidum instaiirare sumptibus 

il«i “ "L'T’r’™’"’ " arbnrton has a secret wish to anticipate the 
ezM,n,„,.llf nnderetood from former examples, that Uit 
k Tli» ® rrork would hnedemanded manyvears 

loitorciiH 'i. ‘'I’j rritnewes Socrates Sozomen 1 heodoret, Phu 
"bjRtioni Jt w" ''"•’ladictions ntlier than authority Compare the 
^'V.Won JaS5''ir'„“|«‘ «>«•»•••<••• ‘O'" Bill p^57-t68)with 
’ -v,. tei»?.,&****”* P 258 ) Tlic bi«hop luis ingeniousty 

lbesn«t,,„j^. crosses winch appeared on the {.arments of 

* ombitn tom II 7„l?,*"’?*o'’r**‘"'d the iiatnralcffectsof lijtiitning 
"W “ tpisuxl p 016 edit Benedictin He eSroposed 


of the temple, are attested, with some variations, 
by contemporary and respectable evidence This 
public event is desenbed by Ambrose,* bishop of 
Milan, in an epistle to the emperor Theodosius, 
which must provoke the severe animadversion of tlie 
Jews, by the eloquent Chrysostom,*" who might 
appeal to the memory of the elder part of his con- 
gregation at Antioch , and by Gregory Nazianzen," 
who published his account of the perhaps by a pte 
miracle betore the expiration of the event* 

same jear The last of these writers has boldly 
declared, that this preternatural event was not dis- 
puted by the infidels , and his assertion, strange as 
It may seem, is confirmed by the unexceptionable 
testimony of Ammianus Marccllinus " The philo- 
sophic soldier, who loved the virtues, without 
adoptingthe prejudices, of his master, has recorded, 
in his judicious and candid history of his own 
times, the extraordinary obstacles w Inch interrupted 
the restoration of the temple of Jerusalem “Whilst 
Alypius, assisted by the governor of the province, 
urged, with vigour and diligence, the execution of 
the work, horrible balls of fire breaking out near 
the foundations, with frequent and reiterated attacks, 
rendered the place, from time to time, inaccessible 
to the scorched and blasted workmen , and the vic- 
torious element continuing in this manner obsti- 
nately and resolutely bent, as it were, to drive them 
to a distance, the undertaking was abandoned" 
Such authonty should satisfy a believing, and must 
astonish an incredulous, mind Yet a philosopher 
may still require the onginal evidence of impartidl 
and intelligent spectators At this important crisis, 
any singular accident of nature would assume the 
appearance, and produce the eficcts, of a real pro- 
digy This glonons deliverance would be speedily 
improved and magnified by the pious art of the 
clergy of Jerusalem, and the active credulity of the 
Christian world , and, at the distance of tw enty 
years, a Homan historian, careless of theological 
disputes, might adorn his work with the specious 
and splendid miracle v 

The restoration of the J ewish temple parimiity of 
was secretly connected with the ruin 
of the Christian church Julian still continued to 
maintain the freedom of religious worship, without 
distinguishing, whether this universal toleration 
proceeded from his justice or his clemency He 
affected to pity the unhappy Christians, who were 

Uiis fairatic cnislle {A. D 388 ) to justify s bishop, irrho had been con 
oemned by tneci\u ma/i^trate for burning a jiagOp^ue 

m Cbrymtom, tom i p 680 od\en Judteos et Geiites tom ii 
p 674 de Sto Babyla edit Moiitfau9on lliate followed the common 
and natural suppoMtion , but the learned Benedictine who dates the 
compcailion of these sermons m the year 383 is con&dent tliey were 
neier pronounced from the pulpit 

A Gieg Nuianzen, Oret IV p Toiettwiptfiotjrovraat 

oavpof Kai MOe Tint awoir ovroip dTtfWVfitvov Aeftf i 

o Ammian xxiu l Cum itanuerei forliter iiibtarei Al\pln%jtna. 
retque proTincue rector* roetuendi globi flammirum jtrope fund imenta 
cretins assuitibuh erumpentes fccere locum exustis aiiqiioties operanti* 
bus inacccssim hoeque modo elemento destinatius repellentc ce^sa\lt 
mccplum Warburtou labours (p CO-90) to extort a confciaion of 
Ine miracle from the mouths of Julian and Libanius, and to emjiloy 
the evidence of a rabbi who lived in the fiftekiith century Such 
wttn&ses can only be receued by a very favoiinble judge 
, ^ lArdnet, perhaps alone of the Christian rntic* presumes to 
doubt the Iriith of this famous miracle. (Jewish and Heathen 1 eslimn- 
nic«,\ol IV p 47—71) The silence of Jerom would lead toasuspi 
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mistaken in tbe most important object of tbeir lives , 
but bis pity was degraded by contempt, his con- 
teaipt was imbittered bj' liatred , and tbe sentiments 
of Julian were expressed in a style of sarcastic wit, 
which inflicts a deep and deadly wound, whenever 
It issues from tbe mouth of a sovereign As he w as 
sensible that tbe Christians gloried in tbe name of 
their Redeemer, be countenanced, and perhaps 
enjoined, the use of the less honourable appellation 
of Galil/EANS 1 He declared, that, by tlie folly of 
the Gdlilacans, whom he describes as a sect of 
fanatics, contemptible to men, and odious to tlic 
gods, the empire had been reduced to the brink of 
destruction , and he insinuates in a public edict, 
that a frantic patient might sometimes be cuied by 
salutary violence * An ungenerous distinction was 
admitted into the mind and counsels of J ulian, that, 
according to tbe difference of their religious senti- 
ments, one part of his subjects deserved bis favour 
and fiiendsbip, while the other was entitled only to 
the common benefits that his justice could not refuse 
to an obedient people * According to a principle 
pregnant with mischief and oppression, the emperor 
transferred to the pontiffs of his own religion the 
management of the liberal allowances from the 
public revenue, which had been granted to tbe 
church by tbe piety of Constantine and his sons 
The proud system of clenoal honours and immuni- 
ties, which had been constructed with so much art 
and labour, was levelled to the ground , the hopes 
of testamentary donations were intercepted by the 
rigour of the laws , and the priests of the Christian 
sect were confounded with the last and most ignomi- 
nious class of the people Such of these regulations 
as appeared necessary to check the ambition and 
avance of the ecclesiastics, were soon afterwards 
imitated by the wisdom of an orthodox prince The 
peculiar distinctions which policy has bestowed, or 
superstition has lavished, on the sacerdotal order, 
must be confined to those priests who profess the 
religion of the state But the will of the legislatoi 
was not exempt from prejudice and passion , and 
it was the object of the insidious policy of Julian, 
to depnv e the Christians of all the temporal honours 
and advantages w Inch rendered them respectable in 
'' the eyes of the norld ‘ 

lie prohibits the censure has been 

Christians from inflicted on the law which prohibited 
teaching schools i ^ •• ... 

the Christians from teaching the arts 


of grammar and rlietonc." The motives alleged by 
the emperor to justify this partial and oppressive 
measure, might command, during his life-time, the 
silence of slaves and the applause of flatterers 
Julian abuses the ambiguous meaning of a woid 
which might be indiflerentlj applied to the language 
and the religion of the Greeks he contemptuously 
observes, that the men who exalt the merit of 
implicit faith are unfit to claim or to enjoy the ad- 
vantages of science , and he vainly contends, that if 
they refuse to adore the gods of Homer and Demos- 
thenes, they ought to content themselves with 
expounding Luke and Matthew in the churches of 
the Galilseans’' In all the cities of the Roman 
world, the education of the youth was intrusted to 
masters of grammar and rhetoric, who w'eie elected 
by the magistrates, maintained at the public ex- 
pense, and distinguished by many luciative and 
honourable pnvileges The edict of Julian appears 
to have included the phjsitians, and professors of 
all the liberal arts , and the emperor, who reserved 
to himself the approbation of the candidates, was 
authorized by the laws to corrupt, or to punish, the 
religious constancy of the most learned of the chiis- 
tiansi' As soon as the resignation of the more 
obstinate* teachers had established the unrivalled 
dominion of the pagan sophists, Julian invited the 
nsing generation to resort with freedom to the 
public schools, in a just confidence, that their 
tender minds would receive the impressions of 
literature and idolatry If the greatest part of the 
cbnstian youth should be deteired by their own 
scruples, or by those of their parents, fiom accept- 
ing this dangerous mode of instruction, they must, 
at the same time, relinquish the benefits of a liberal 
education Julian had reason to expect that, in the 
space of a few years, the church would relapse into 
its primaeval simplicitj', and that the theologians, 
who possessed an adequate share of the leaining 
and eloquence of the age, would he succeeded by a 
generation of blind and ignorant fanatics, incapable 
of defending the truth of their own principles, oi of 
exposing the various follies of polytheism » 

It was undoubtedly the wish and the ^ 

design of Julian to deprive the chiis- prc'sioii of tlie 
tians of the advantages of wealth, 
of knowledge, and of power, hut the injustice of 
excluding them fiom all offices of trust and profit, 
seems to have been the result of his general policy, 


cion, tint the ramc story, which was celebrated at a distance, micht be 
dcspi<!ed on the mot •• 

q Grc„ Naz Orat HI p 81 And this law was confirnii.d by the 

Jn w Whatufo Pif 'T ""’'*1"^ Warburlon Insjustly obsened 
(p 35 ) that the Phtoni ts believed in the mysterious virtue of words, 
and Julian s dislike for the name of Christ mitht proceed from zupcrl 
stition ns well is from contempt * ^ 

r rra„ment Julian p 288 He derides the oupm ra\,Xo,M, fEmst. 

a Oil yop uoi defiif e-i KojoifetiEv n eXeaipeiv 
Ai Jpur, ot Ke Oloutiv airextfuvT aOavaToio'iv 
two Hies, wiHch Julian has clnn(.cd nnd penerted in the true 
spirit of a bvot, (Epist xli\ ) ire taken from the speech of Akilus 
when he refuses to grant Uljsscs 1 fresh supply of winds (Odiss'V 
i3) Lilniiius (Orat Parent c lix p 286 ) attempts to luVlify tb» 

?he rank oreSil? tliXiuU 

t Th^ laws whithiflccted the clergy, maj he found in the slieht 
hints of Julian himself, (Lpisl lii ) lu the vague declamations^ Of 


Gregory, (Ont iii p 86, 87 } and in the positive assertions of Sozomcn, 
(1 V c 5) 

u Incicmens perenni obruendnm silcnlio Amroim x\ii 10 
yxv 5 

X The edict itself, which is still extant among the epistles of Tulim, 
(\Ih ) be comp-ired with the loose invectives of Grigory, (Orat iii 
p SO) rnilemoiit (hlem Eccles tnni vii p 1291 — 1294 ) has collected 
the seeming difllreiices of ancients and moderns Tlie\ may be easily 
reconciled The Christians were iUrecth/ forbid to teicli, they were 
tndirullj/ forbid to learn since tiny would not frequent the schools 
of the pagans 

r Codex Tlieodns 1 xiii tit m dc medicis et profeSsoribiis, leg 5 
(published the I7th of June rcieived at Spoleto in Italy the 29th of 
July A Dv 363 ) with Gndefroy s Illustrations, tom v p 31 
z Orosius celebrates their disinterested risoliition hicutamajoribus 
nnstris cnnipertiim Iiabcmiis, omnes iihiqiie propemodiim oOicinm 
qiiam fideni desercre malueriint vh 30 Proarcsius, a Christian sophist 
refused to accept the partial favour of the emperor Iliironym iii 
Chroii p 185 Edit Scahger Cuiiapius in Prnseresio p 126 
a Tliey had recourse to the expedient of coniposin„ books for tht ' 
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ratliertlian the immediate consequence of any posi- 
tive law ’’ Superior merit might deserve, and ob- 
tain, some extraordinary exceptions, hntthe greater 
part of the chnstian officers were gradually removed 
from their employments in the state, the army, and 
the provinces The hopes of future candidates were 
extinguished hy the declared partiality of a prince, 
who maliciously reminded them, that it was unlaw- 
ful for a Christian to use the sword, either of justice 
or of war , and who studiously guarded the camp 
and the tnbunals with the ensigns of idolatry The 
powers of government were intrusted to the pagans, 
who professed an ardent zeal for the religion of 
their ancestors , and as the choice of the emperor 
was often directed hy the rules of divination, the 
favountes whom lie preferred as the most agree- i 
hie to the gods, did not always obtain the appioba- 
tion of mankind * Under the administration of 
their enemies, the chiistians had much to suffer, 
and more to apprehend The tcmpei of Julian was 
averse to cruelty , and the care of his reputation, j 
which was exposed to the eyes of the universe, re- I 
strained the philosophic monarch from violating | 
the laws of justice and toleration, which he himself 
had so recently established But the provincial 
ministers of bis authority were placed in a less con- 
spicuous station In the exercise of arbitrary 
power, they consulted the wishes, rather tlian the 
commands, of their sovereign , and ventured to ex- 
ercise a secret and vexatious tyranny against the 
sectaries, on whom they were not permitted to con- 
fer the honours of martyrdom The emperor, who 
dissembled as long as possible his knowledge of 
the injustice that was exercised in his name, ex- 
pressed Ills real sense of the conduct of his officers, 
by gentle icproofs and substantial rewards 
The> nre con The most effectual instrument of op- 
store’the PTCSSion, With wliich they were armed, 
temples “ was the law that obliged the Christi- 
ans to make full and ample satisfaction for the 
temples which they had destroyed under the pre- 
ceding reign The zeal of the tnumphant church 
had not alw ays expected the sanction of the public 
authoiity , and the bishops who were secure of im- 
punity, had often marched at the head of their con- 
gregations, to attack and demolish the fortresses of 
the prince of darkness The consecrated lands, 


own schools Within n Teir months ApoIIinnris produced his chrntim 
imitations of Homer, (a sacred history in tireiit j four books,) Pindar, 
Hnripides and hiciiander and Sozomen is satisfied, that they equalled, 
or excelled, flic ori„inais 

li It was the instruction of Julian to liis magistrates (Cpist sii] 
wpoTiuooSai fievTot th, Oeovefieit kui raw ^n,ii deiv Sozomen (1 T 
c IR < and bocrates (1 in l 11) must be reduced to the standard at 
Gregory (Oral in p Oa ) not less prone to e\a„(,cration but more 
restraiueil by the actual knowledge of Ins contemporary readers, 
e 'S'fidei (Icuv KOI didbc soi ixij oidur Libanius Orat Parent c 8S 
p 314 

i Gn„ Naz Orat in p 74 91 92 Socrates 1 in c 14 Theodo. 
ret I III c 0 SomeirraMback may liowcicr beallowcdfor theaiolcnce 
of (/leirzral not less partial than the zeal of Julian 
e If we compare the gentle Ian„nage of Libanius (Orat Parent c 00 
9 280 ) with the pas<innate exclamations of Grc„oia (Orat in p 80 
87 ) we may find it diRicult to persuade ourselves, that the two orators 
describinir the same cieritv 

r Itcstan or Arcihiisa at the equal distance of sixteen miles between 
r o fl J"P>t'l'ania (/famatb ) was founded or at least 
11^ Scleucns Micalor Us ptculiar mra dales from the year of 
^leoeSS I*”' 1" the medals of the city In the decline of llic 

mni. , Artlhusawcre usurped by the Arab Sampsicera 

*• lose posterity, the \assals of Rome, were not extinguished m 


which had increased the patrimony of the sovereign 
or of the clergy, w ere clearly defined, and easily 
restored But on these lands, and on the ruins of 
pagan superstition, the chnstians had frequently 
erected their own religious edifices and as it w as 
necessary to remove the church before the temple 
could be rebuilt, the justice and piety of the em- 
peror were applauded by one party, while the other 
deplored and execrated his sacrilegious violence " 
After the ground was cleared, the restitution of 
those stately structures, which had been levelled 
with the dust, and of the precious ornaments, 
which had been converted to Christian uses, swelled 
into a very large account of damage^ and debt The 
authors of the injury had neither the ability nor the 
inclination to discharge this accumulated demand 
and the impartial wisdom of a legislator would have 
been displayed in balancing the adverse claims and 
complaints, by an equitable and temperate arbitra- 
tion But the whole empire, and particularly the 
east, was thrown into confusion by the rash edictb 
of Julian, and the pagan magistrates, inflamed by 
zeal and revenge, abused the rigorous privilege of 
the Roman law, which substitutes, in the place of 
his inadequate property, the person of the insolv ent 
debtor Under the preceding reign, Mark, bishop 
of Arethusa,^ had laboured in the conversion of his 
people with arms more effectual than those of per- 
suasion r The magistrates required the full v ulue 
of a temple which had been destroyed by his in- 
tolerant zial hut as they were satisfied of Ins 
poverty, they desired only to bend his inflexible 
spirit to the promise of the slightest compensation 
They appreliended the aged prelate, they inhumanly 
scourged him, they tore Ins beard , and Ins naked 
body, anointed with honey, w as suspended, in a net, 
between heaven and earth, and exposed to the 
stings of insects and the rays of a Syrian sun 
From this lofty station, Mark still persisted to glory 
in his enme, and to insult the impotent rage of his 
persecutors He was at length rescued from their 
hands, and dismissed to enjoy the honour of Ins 
divine triumph The Anans celebrated the virtue 
of their pious confessor , the catliolics ambitiously 
claimed his alliance and the pagans, who might 
be susceptible of shame or remorse, were deterred 
from the repetition of such unavailing cruelty 

the TCign of Vespaman See D*Ativi11e sMips and Geograpliic Ancienne^ 
t«im II p 134 Wps«elin£r, luneraria, p 18B and Nona JCpocii Syro- 
Alacedon p 80 481» 482 

IT ^zomen, 1 v c 10 It is surprisins;» that Gre^ry and Theodorct 
^houid suppress a circumst'ince, wliicht in Iheir e\e<, must liaieen- 
lianced the religious nitrit of the confe^^r 

h The su^eniij^ and constancy of Mark, which Gregory his so tra 
cimiiy naimed, (Ont 111 p 88 91 } are confirmed by the unexception 
able and telULtant evidence of Libanius MapRor ckccvov icpc^opcior, 

Kat KOi th mi^ftovav avrt^ TiAAo/iCPtf, rroira ersYRCdv 

ai^peiwr rw e^i rair Ti/ioir, ko< ^a»n iru, irepmaxnTor evtfur 

Episl 7'10 p 350 351 Edit AVolf Am^tel 1738 
.1 * certTtim eum sibi (christiam) vindicant It is thus 

tint 1^ Croze and tVolfius (id loc ) liaie explained a Greek word 
n nose true ^^nifintion had been mistaken hy former interpreters nid 
(Bibhotlieque Ancienne et Moderne tom in p 371) 
let liiiemont iss^ngely purzied to undersiand (Mem Eccles tom 
jii p 1309 ) noio Gregory and Theodorct could mistake a bcml Arian 
bish^ for a saint , 

See the probable ad\ ice of Sallint, (Greg ^irianzen, Ornt in 90 
9i J LibamuH intercedes for n sinnihr oficiider, lent they slioiild find 
many ilArAs, }et he allows, that if Orion had secreted the con writecl 
wealth he de^ened to snfierthe punishment ofMarsyas to be flaved 
alne (Episl 730 p 349-4)51 ) ^ 
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Julian sparcdliis life but if tlie bishop of Aretbusa 
had saved the infancy of Julian,' posterity will 
condemn the ingratitude, instead of praising the 
clemency, of the emperor 

. At the distance of five miles from 
sacred grori. of Antioch, the Macedonian kings of 
Daphue Syria had consecrated to Apollo one 
of the most elegant places of devotion in the pagan 
world A magnificent temple rose in honour of 
the god of light, and his colossal figure " almost 
filled the capacious sanctuary, winch was eniiclied 
with gold and gems, and adorned by the skill of the 
Grecian artists The deity was represented in a 
bending attitude, nith a golden cup in his hand, 
pouring out a libation on the earth, as if he suppli- 
cated the venerable mother to give to his arms the 
cold and beauteous Daphne for the spot was en- 
nobled by fiction , and the fancy of the Syrian poets 
had transpoited the amorous talc from the banks of 
the Peneus to those of the Oiontes The ancient 
rites of Greece were imitated by the royal colony of 
Antioch A sticam of prophecy, which mailed the 
truth and reputation of the Delphic oracle, flowed 
from the Castahan fountain of Daphne® In the 
adjacent fields a stadium was built by a special 
privilege,^ which had been purchased from Ehs, 
the Olympic games were celebrated at the expense 
of the city, and a revenue of thirty thousand pounds 
sterling was annually applied to the public plea- 
sures ’ The peipetual lesort of pilgrims and spec- 
tators insensibly formed, in the neighbourhood of 
the temple, the stately and populous village of 
Daphne, which emulated the splendour, without 
acquiring the title, of a prov incial city The temple 
and the village were deeply bosomed in a thick 
grove of laurels and cypresses, which reached as 
far as a circumference of ten miles, and formed in 
the most sultry summers a cool and impenetrable 
shade A thousand streams of the purest water, 
issuing from every hill, preserved the verdure of 
the earth, and the temperatuic of the air , the senses 
were gratified with harmonious sounds and aromatic 
odours and the peaceful giove was consecrated to 
health and joy, to luxury and love The vigorous 
youth puisued, like Apollo, the object of Ins desires , 
and the blushing maid was warned, by the fate of 
Daphne, to shun the folly of unseasonable coyness 


Antiocli.c Ont M P maslj nnd Sozomen, 

n.d Ins l,.,Ik con«,„.e,.tTj S' ^ .r?, 

'trcl “T 

V audnie (de Onrulis, p 281, 2821 mi’ hi he 

chemical preparations Tiic emperor stopped the soiirci'^‘r°*^™u 

feifsa-s-sMsi 


The soldier and the philosopher wisely avoided 
the temptation of this sensual paradise,'' where 
pleasure, assuming the character of religion, imper- 
ceptibly dissolved the firmness of manly virtue 
But the groves of Daphne continued for many ages 
to enjoy the veneration of natives and strangers, 
the privileges of the holy ground were enlarged by 
the munificence of succeeding emperors , and every 
generation added new oi naments to the splendour of 
the temple ‘ 

"When Julian, on the day of the an- ^ ^ 

nual festival, hastened to adore the moliinwiou of 
Apollo of Daphne, his devotion was “*’*'“* 
raised to the highest pitch of eagerness and impa- 
tience His lively imagination anticipated the 
grateful pomp of victims, of libations, and of in- 
cense, a long procession of youths and virgins, 
clothed in white robes, the symbol of their inno- 
cence , and the tumultuous concourse of an innumer- 
able people But the zeal of Antioch was diveit- 
ed, since the reign of oliristianitj, into a different 
channel Instead of hecatombs of fat oxen sacn- 
ficed by the tribes of a wealthy city to then tutelar 
deity, the emperor complains that he found only a 
single goose, provided at the expense of a priest, 
the pale and solitary inhabitant of this decayed 
temple* The altar was deserted, the oracle had 
been reduced to silence, and the holy ground was 
profaned by the introduction of Christian and fune- 
ral rites After Babylas" (a bishop of Antioch, 
who died in prison in the persecution of Decius) 
had rested near a century in liis giave. Ins body, by 
the order of the Crnsar Gallus, was tiansported into 
the midst of the grove of Daphne A magnificent 
church was erected ov er his remains , a portion of 
the sacred lands w as usurped for the maintenance 
of the clergy, and for the burial of the thnstians of 
Antioch, who were ambitious of lying at the feet of 
their bishop , and the priests of Apollo retired, with 
their alfrighted and indignant votaries As soon as 
another revolution seemed to restore the fortune of 
paganism, the church of St Baby las was demolished, 
and new buildings were added to the mouldeiing 
edifice which had been raised by the piety of 
Syrian kings But the first and most serious care 
of Julian was to deliver his oppressed deity from 
the odious presence of the dead and living chris- 


whosc merit and lutlionty are confined within the limits of his natnc 

t’l'inU of poll! bequeathed by Sosibins, who died in the 
theitriiil hierits of the Syrian cities m the 
rwi. j are compared in the Expositio totius Mundi, p 6 

(Hudson, (^.„nph Minor tom m ) 

» Asidio Cassin SjriBCOs tegionesdcdi Iiixunu difllucntes et Daofu 
wcis inoribiis These are the words of the emperor Marcus Antoninus 
in HI origin'll letter preserved by hisbio„ripiier in Hist August p 4 I 
v-assiUB dismissed or punished every soldier who wss seen it Daphne 
• Aliquantnm agrnnim Daphnensibiis dedit, (Pompa/,) quo locus ib( 
witiosior fierct dclectatus amoenitate loci et aqiiarum abundantiu 
Lntropius, vi 14 Sextus Rufus, de Prov incus, c 1(7 
t Julnii (Misopogon, p 361, 362 ) discovers bis own character with 
^at naiiete, that unconscious simplicity, which alnavs constitutes 
geniiint humour 

u Bab) las is named h\ Duschtiis in the succession of the bishnns of 
Antioch (HisU Cedes 1 aov ti.. ,*"«”l'soc 
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tians, wlio had so elTcctaally suppressed the -voice of 
fraud or cnthusiasni * The scene of infection was 
Removal of the purilicd, iccording to the forms of 
^Ba'^ntwii * of ancient rituals , the bodies were de- 
the temple cently removed , and the ministers of 
the church were permitted to convey the remains of 
St Babylas to their former habitation uithin the 
walls of Antioch The modest behaviour which 
might have assuaged the jealousy of an hostile 
government, was neglected on this occasion by the 
zeal of the chnstians The lofty car, that trans- 
ported the relics of Bahylas, w as follow ed, and ac- 
companied. and received, by an innumerable mul- 
titude, who chanted, with thundenng acclamations, 
the Psalms of David the most e-^pressive of their 
contempt for idols and idolaters The return of the 
saint was a triumph , and the triumph was an in- 
sult on the religion of the emperor, who exerted his 
pride to dissemble his resentment During the 
night winch terminated this indiscreet procession, 
the temple of Daphne was in flames , the statue of 
Apollo was consumed , and the walls of the edifice 
were left a naked and awful monument of ruin 
The chnstians of Antioch asserted, with religions 
confidence, that the powerful intercession of St 
Bahjlas had pointed the lightnings of heaven against 
the devoted roof but as Julian was reduced to the 
alternative, of believing either a crime or a miracle, 
he chose, without hesitation, without evidence, hut 
with some colour of probability, to impute the fire 
of Daphne to the revenge of the Galileans ^ Their 
olTencc, had it been sufiiciently proved, might have 
justified the retaliation, which was immediately 

» , .... executed by the order of Julian, of 

Jolnn the , _ _ 

cathedral of An shutting tue doofs^ and confiscating 

the wealth, of the cathedral of Antioch 
To discover the criminals who were guilty of the 
tumult, of the fire, or of secreting the riches of the 
church, several ecclesiastics were tortured,* and a 
preshjter, of the name of Theodoret, was beheaded 
by the sentence of the count of the cast But this 
hasty act was blamed by the emperor , who lament- 
ed, with real or aflccted concern, that the imprudent 
zeal of lus ministers would tarnish his reign with 
the disgrace of persecution « 

The zeal of the ministers of Julian was instantly 
checked by the frown of their sov oreign , hut when 
the father of his country declares himself the leader 


of a faction, the licence of' popular fury cannot 
easily he restrained, nor consistently punished 
Julian, in a public composition, applauds the de- 
votion and loyalty of the holy cities of Syria, whose 
pious inhabitants had destroyed, at the first signal, 
the sepulchres of the Galilmans , and faintly com- 
plains, that they had revenged the injuries of the 
gods with less moderation than he should have 
recommended Tins imperfect and reluctant con- 
fession may appear to confirm the ecclesiastical 
narratives , that in the cities of Gaza, Ascalon, 
Caesarea, Heliopolis, Ac the pagans abused, with- 
out prudence or remorse, the moment of their pros- 
perity That the unhappy objects of their cruelty 
were released from torture only by death , that as 
their mangled bodies were dragged through the 
streets, they were pierced (such was the universal 
rage) by the spits of cooks, and the distaffs of en- 
raged women, and that the entrails of Christian 
priests and virgins, after they had been tasted by 
tliose bloody fanatics, were mixed with barley, and 
contemptuously thrown to the unclean animals of 
the city * Such scenes of religious madness exhibit 
the most contemptible and odious picture of human 
nature, hut the massacre of Alexandria attracts 
still more ittention, from the certainty of the fact, 
the rank of the victims, and the splendour of the 
capital of Egypt 

George,* from his parents or his oeorfe of Cap. 
education, surnamed the Cappado- padocia, 
cian, was horn at Epiphania in Cilicia, in a fullei^s 
shop From this obscure and servile origin he 
raised himself by the talents of a parasite and the 
patrons, whom lie assiduously flattered, procured 
for their worthless dependant a lucrative commis- 
sion, or contract, to supply the army with bacon 
His employment was mean , he rendered it infa- 
mous He accumulated wealth by the basest arts 
of fraud and corruption , but his malversations were 
so notorious, that George was compelled to escape 
from the pursuits of justice After this disgrace, 
in which he appears to have saved his fortune at 
the expense of bis honour, he embraced, with real 
or affected zeal, the profession of Ananism From 
the love, or the ostentation, of learning, he collected 
a valuable library of history, rhetoric, philosophy, 
and theology,* and the choice of the prevailing 
faction promoted George of Cappadocia to the 


X EccleMastic^l cntics, pirlictihrly tho«e who lo^e relics exult in 
the confeuion of Julian (Mi^opo^on, p iCt ) *ind Libatiiu* (Nenia p 
IS) ) that Apolto waa disttirbeu by the Ticinity of one dead man Vet 
Ammfanus (xxii 13 ) clears and nuridcs (he whole ground nccording 
to the ntes which the Athcnnn« formerly practised in the isle of Delos 
r Julian (ill Mi«opo^oni p 3CI ) rather insinuates than afRrms their 
entUt Atnmianus (xxtt 13 ) trcils the imputation as fevisscnius 
mmor and tvlatcs the story with extnordinxry candour 
« Quo tim atroci c*is5 repeiitc consnmpto, ad id u^qiie impentons 
in prorextt ut qutestioncs *igitarc juberet solito acriorcs, (^et Julian 
blimes the leiiiU of the ma^istritcs of Aniiochi) et majnrcm eccle<iam 
AiitioeiiiB' clattdi This intcrdtcliou was performed with some circitm 
wances of Ihdi^nity and profanation and the seasonable death of the 
f^incipAi actor Julian s uncle, is related with much superstitious 
^^iplaecncj by the Abbd de la filelcrtc Vic de Julicii, p 302— 

s\MiiHu.i” historians who arc more or less to he 

tile passion of St. Theodore, in the Acta 
ttal and ^atUeiife* ^ The complaint of Julian gi\es it an orl|,i 
*» Juli«i,Misoposon, p 301, 


c Sec Gregory Kazianzen (OrTt in p 87 ) Sozomed (I r r 9 ) 
mxy be considered ns an onginil thou,^ii not impartial, w itnesK Hl 
was a native of Gsza, and had converged with the confessor Zeno, who, 
u bishop of Mamma, li\ed to the age of m hundred, (I vn c 29) 
Pliitostor >ius (I VII c 4 with Godefroy s Di^ertations, p 2^ ) adds 
'ome tragic circumstances of chnstians who were literallu sacrificed 
at the altars of the gods, &c 

d The life and death of Geom of Capp*idncii are described by 
Ammianus, (xxii 11 ) Gregory Ndzianren, (OraL xm p 392 3&) 389, 
390) mm Cpiphinius (Hicres Ixxvi ) The in\ectnes of the two 
sainU might not deserve much credit, unless they were confirmed by 
tb* Ic JJ*tnon> of the cool and impartial infidel 

e After the massacre of George the emperor Julian repeatedly sent 
orders to preserte the library for his own use and to torture the slaves 
who might be suspected of secrctini, any books He priiscs the merit 
of the collection, from whence he had borrowed and transcribed several 
manuscripts while he pursued Ins studies in Cappadocia lie could 
Wish indeed, that the works of the Gahlic*in8 nii„ht perish but he 
requires an exact account even of those theological volumes, lest other 
(mtises more valuable should be confounded lu their loss Julian, 
Lpist IX. XXXV 1 
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throne of Athanasius The entrance of the new 
archbishop was that of a barbarian conqueror, and 
eacli moment of Ins reign was polluted by cruelty 
and avarice The catholics of Alexandria and 
Egypt were abandoned to a tyrant, qualified, by 
nature and education, to exercise the office of per- 
oppressesAicxan secution , but he oppressed with an 
driaana Le'jpt impartial hand the various inhabit- 
ants of his extensive diocese The primate of 
Egypt assumed the pomp and insolence of Ins lofty 
station , but he still betrayed the vices of his base 
and senile extraction The merchants of Alexan- 
dria were impovenshed by the unjust, and almost 
universal, monopoly, which he acquired, of nitre, 
salt, paper, funerals, &c and the spiritual father 
of a great people condescended to practise the vile 
and pernicious arts of an informer The Alexan- 
drians could never forget, nor forgive, the tax, 
which he suggested, on all the houses of the city , 
under an obsolete claim, that the roj’al founder had 
conveyed to his successors, the Ptolemies and the 
Cmsars, the perpetual property of the soil The 
pagans, who had been flattered with the hopes of 
freedom and toleration, excited his devout avarice , 
and the nch temples of Alexandria were cither 
pillaged or insulted by the haughty prelate, w'ho 
exclaimed, in a loud and threatening tone, “ How 
long will these sepulchres be permitted to stand 
Under the reign of Constantius, he was expelled 
by the fury, or rather by the justice, of the people , 
and It was not without a violent struggle, that the 
civil and military powders of the state could restore 
his authority, and gratify his revenge The mes- 
senger who proclaimed at Alexandria the accession 
of Julian, announced the downfall of the arch- 
A D 301 ^>shop George, with two of his ob- 

Nov 30 sequious ministers, count Diodorus, 

and Dracontius, master of the mint, were igno- 
miniously dragged in chains to the public prison 
He IS mastered end of twcnty-four days, the 

by tiie jicopic, prison was forced open by the rage of 
a superstitious multitude, impatient of the tedious 
Dec 24 judicial pioccedings The 

enemies of gods and men expired 
under their cruel insults , the lifeless bodies of the 
arehbishop and his associates were carried in 
triumph through the streets on the back of a camel , 
and the inactivity of the Athanasian party f was 
esteemed a shining example of evangelical patience 
TIic remains of these guilty wretches were thrown 
into the sea , and the popular leaders of the tumult 


declared their resolution to disappoint the devotion 
of the Christians, and to intercept the future honours 
of these mattyrs^ who had been punished, like their 
predecessors, by the enemies of their religion v The 
fears of the pagans were just, and their precautions 
inefTectual The meritorious death of the arch- 
bishop obliterated the memory of his life The 
nval of Athanasius was dear and sacred to the 
Anans, and the seeming conversion of those sect- 
aries introduced his worship into the bosom of the 
catholic church The odious stranger, disguising 
cveiy circumstance of time and place, assumed the 
mask of a martyr, a saint, and a Christian hero 
and the infamous George of Cappadocia has been 

transformed*' into the renowned St . , , 

, worMiippcd 

, George of England, the patron of as a samt and 
i arms, of chivalry, and of the garter • 

About the same time that Julian was informed of 
the tumult of Alexandria, he received intelligence 
from Edessa, that the proud and wealthy faction of 
the Anans had insulted the weakness of the Valen- 
tinians, and committed such disorders as ought not 
to be sufiered with impunity in a well-regulated 
state Without expecting the slow forms of justice, 
the exasperated prince directed his mandate to the 
mapstrates of Edessa,™ by which he confiscated the 
whole property of the church the money was dis- 
tnbuted among the soldiers , the lands were added 
to the domain , and this act of oppression was 
aggravated by the most ungenerous irony “ I show 
myself," says Julian, “the true fnend of the Gali- 
lasans Their admv able law has promised the king- 
dom of heaven to the poor, and they will advance 
with more diligence in the paths of virtue and sal- 
vation, when they are relieved by my assistance 
from the load of temporal possessions Take care,”" 
pursued the monarch, in a more serious tone, “ take 
care how you provoke my patience and humanity. 
If these disorders continue, I will revenge on the 
magistrates the crimes of the people , and you will 
have reason to dread, not only confiscation and 
exile, but fire and the sword” The tumults of 
Alexandria were dodbtless of a more bloody and 
dangerous nature , but a Christian bishop had fallen 
by the hands of the pagans , and the public epistle 
of Julian affords a very lively proof of the partial 
spirit of his administration His reproaches to the 
Citizens of Alexandria are mingled with expres- 
sions of esteem and tenderness , and be laments, 
that, on this occasion, they should have departed 
from the gentle and generous manners which at- 


f PlnlostorRius, Trill, ciuliou, mal.ce, ,„«,nuate, ti,e,r cu.li 
« AflavaaiB -paT„-I<r«. T^r irpafrair, 1 Tl, c i ttrSy) 

collect.. 

comp, .I t, . pcrliilcrc 

lutcmcnta fide proprcari, pt nunc BIARTVllP^ mortem 

(Tiileinont Mem rccler tom Tiii^p 517 in 4io\ '“"'*** 

,.er MMirped tlie honour, of catliol.r mmla Ind mim ri 
II.*. ofCappadorn, Bwl and the Grc.orleV were i-nnr.ni -r 

their liolj companion rope OclaTiiie (A D 494 l’ tt.e S 

oho acknowledge. St Gco?sc, places h.^m among lhemarlfr,?«^^^ 


Deo main, qmm hominibu. noti sunt ’ He rejects fais Act. as the 
rompoTition of heretics Some, pcrlnps not the oldest of the snuriou. 
Act», are still extant, and, lhroii|.li a cloud of fiction Tre miv 
vet distiniruiTh the combat which St George of Cappadocn sui 
tTined, in the presence of Queen ytlexanitna, against the maatcian 
Allintittgins ^ 

3r This transformation is not given as absolutely certain, hut as 
extremely probable See the Longuerunni, tom i p jg] 

1 A curious history of tlic Tvoniliip of St Geoixe, from the sixth 
ranturj,, (nhen he was already rOTircil in Pilcstine ,n Armenia at 
Rome, and at 1 r<aes in Gaul ) might be extracted from Dr Hca’lm 
jdilion, London IG33, in 4to p 429 rand 
the Bollandists (Act SS Mens April, tom in j, lOO—lGS 1 Hi. 

from lile *" EnoJa«d, proceeded 

m Julian £pist xliii 
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tested tlieir Grecian extraction He graiely cen- 
sures the offence winch they had committed against 
the laws of justice and humanity , but he recapi- 
tulates, with Msible complacencj, the intolerable 
provocations which thej had so long endured from 
the impious tjrannj of George of Cappadocia 
Julian admits the principle, that a wise and vigor- 
ous government should chastise the insolence of the 
people , jet, in consideration of their founder Alex- 
ander, and of Serapis their tutelar deitj, he grants 
a free and gracious pardon to the guilty citj, for 
winch he again feels the affection of a brother " 
Jlcsioraiion of After the tumult of Alexandria had 
subsided, Athanasius, amidst the pub- 

A U 3fi2 ’ 

Feb 21 lie acclamations, seated himself on the 
throne from whence his unworthy competitor had 
been precipitated and as the zeal of the archbishop 
was tempered with discretion, the exercise of his 
authority tended not to inflame, but to reconcile, 
the minds of the people His pastoral labours vv ere 
not confined to the narrow limits of Egypt The 
state of the Christian world was present to his active 
and capacious mind , and the age, the merit, the 
reputation of Athanasius, enabled him to assume, 
in a moment of danger, the office of ecclesiastical 
dictator" Three years were not yet elapsed since 
the majority of the bishops of the west had ignor- 
antly, or reluctantly, subscribed the confession of 
Rimini They repented, they believed, but they 
dreaded the unseasonable rigour of their orthodox 
brethren , and if their pride was stronger than their 
faith, they might throw themselves into the arras of 
the Arians, to escape the indignity of a public pen- 
ance, which must degrade them to the condition of 
obscure laymen At the same time, the domestic 
differences concerning the union and distinction of 
the divine persons, were agitated with some heat 
among the catholic doctors, and the progress of this 
metaphysical controversy seemed to threaten a pub- 
lic and lasting division of the Greek and Latin 
churches By the wisdom of a select synod, to 
which the name and presence of Athanasius gave 
the authority of a general council, the bishops, who 
had unwarily deviated into error, were admitted to 
the communion of the church, on the easy condition 
of subscribing the Nicene creed , without any for- 
mal acknowledgment of tlicir past fault, or any 
minute definition of their scholastic opinions The 
advice of the primate of Egy pt had already prepared 
the clergy of Gaul and Spam, of Italy and Greece, 
for the reception of this salutary measure , and, 
notwithstanding the opposition of some ardent 
spirits,'’ the fear of the common enemy promoted 
the peace and harmony of the Christians a 


The skill and diligence of the He >s per-«cuted 
primate of Egypt had improved the -- 

season of tranquillity, before it was ad 302, 
interrupted by the hostile edicts of the ^ 

emperor' Julian, who despised the Christians, 
honoured Athanasius with his sincere and peculiar 
hatred For his sake alone, he introduced an arbi- 
trary distinction, repugnant at least to the spirit 
of his former declarations He maintained, that 
the Galilmans, whom he had recalled from exile, 
were not restored, by that general indulgence, to the 
possession of their respectiv e churches , and he ex- 
pressed his astonishment, that a criminal, who had 
been repeatedly condemned by the judgment of the 
emperors, should dare to insult the majesty of the 
laws, and insolently usurp the archicpiscopal throne ^ 
of Alexandria, without expecting the orders of his 
sovereign As a punishment for the imaginaiy of- 
fence, he again banished Athanasius from the city , 
and he was pleased to suppose, that tins act of jus- 
tice would be highly agreeable to his pious subjects 
The pressing solicitations of the people soon con- 
vinced him, that the majonty of the Alexandrians 
were Christians , and that the greatest part of the 
Christians w ere firmly attached to the cause of their 
oppressed pnmate But the knowledge of their 
sentiments, instead of persuading him to recall his 
decree, provoked him to extend to all Egypt the 
terra of the exile of Athanasius The zeal of the 
multitude rendered Julian still more inexorable 
be was alarmed by the danger of leaving at the 
head of a tumultuous city, a daring and popular 
leader , and the language of his resentment dis- 
covers the opinion which he entertained of the cou- 
rage and abilities of Athanasius The execution of 
the sentence was still delayed, by the caution or 
negligence of Ecdicius, prefect of Egypt, who was 
at length awakened from his lethargy by a severe 
reprimand “ Though you neglect," says Julian, 

“ to write to me on any other subject, at least it is 
your duty to inform me of your conduct towards 
Athanasius, the enemy of the gods My intentions 
have been long since communicated to you I 
swear by the great Serapis, that unless, on the 
calends of December, Athanasius has departed , 
from Alexandria, nay from Egypt, the ollirers of 
your government shall pay a fine of one hundred 
pounds of gold Yon know my temper I am slow 
to condemn, but I am still slower to forgive” 
This epistle was enforced by a short postscript, 
written with the emperor’s own hand “ Tlie con- 
tempt that IS shown for all the gods fills me with 
gnef and indignation There is nothing that I 
should see, nothing that 1 should hear, with more 


n Jiilisn Cpint s. He alloved Ins friends fo nssmge liis anger 
Atnm »n 11 

— " ’’re Vtlranas ad Rufiii tom ii p 40 41 , and Greg Naziansen, 
Jv?* *** P 395 39G vho just1> ftates the temperate zeal of the 
Jecol menlonous tlian liis prayera, his fasts, his per- 

tfi«ure to follow the blind ohdinacv of Lucifer of Cajj 
— a Ji** , ''***^“*^ TiUemout (Mem Lcele* tom \tf p 900 
ti«n****^^l* colour of the narrative lusensibly 

*s the coiifwor becomes a schismatic 


S A«^si» cst huic ^ntentup Occident et, par him nece^rinm 
eroriiium ^nn® faucibus mundiis erentus Ihe liieK and artful 
Dnlojrue of Jerom ajpinst the I ucifernns (tom ii ii 135— ls»o ) 
*'*'*npi II **** picture of the ecclesiasticil polirv of the timc^ 

. Tiliemoiit, who roppo^es thit Geor,,e was massacred in Aiiuust, 

crowds the acimns of Atlniiasiiis into 1 narrow siiace (Mem Tcile^. 

^ fragment published b> the Marquis 

Aiaffei, from the old Chapter Iibrarv of Aerona (O^rsazioni Let* 
aflbnis many important dates, whirh are 
authenticated by the eomputatioo of Cj^ptian months 
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pleasure, tlian tlic expulsion of Athanasius from all 
Egypt The abominable wreteh • Under my reign, 
the baptism of several Greeian ladies of the highest 
rank has been the efiect of his persecutions * The 
death of Athanasius was not carprmZy commanded , 
but the prajfeet of Egypt understood, that it was 
safer for him to exceed, than to neglect, the orders 
of an irritated master The archbishop prudently 
retired to the monastenes of the desert , eluded, 
with his usual dexterity, the snares of the enemy, 
and lived to triumph over the ashes of a pnnee, who, 
in words of formidable import, had declared his 
wish that the whole venom of the Galilaian school 
were contained in the single person of Athanasius * 
I have endeavoured faithfully to 
etnTO*"of""t{i'e represent tlie artful s)stcm by which 
chriBtian» Julian proposed to obtain the cflccls, 
without incurring the guilt or reproach, of perse- 
cution But if the deadly spirit of fanaticism per- 
verted the heart and understanding of a virtuous 
prince, it must, at the same time, be confessed, that 
the real sufferings of the clmstians were inflamed 
and magnified by human passions and religious 
enthusiasm The meekness and resignation which 
had distinguished the primitive disciples of the 
gospel, was the object of the applause, rather than 
of the imitation, of their successors The Chris- 
tians, wlio had now possessed above forty jears the 
Civil and ecclesiastical government of the empire, 
had contracted the insolent vices of prosperity,* 
and the habit of believing, that the saints alone 
were entitled to reign over the earth As soon as 
the enmity of Tulian deprived the clergj of the 
privileges wliieh had been conferred by the favour 
of Constantine, they complained of the most cruel 
oppression , and the free toleration of idolaters and 
heretics was a subject of grief and scandal to the 
orthodox party * The acts of violence, which were 
no longer countenanced by the magistrates, were 
still committed by the zeal of the people At Pcs- 
sinus, the altar of Cybclc was overturned almost in 
the presence of the emperor, and in the city of 
Cscsarca in Cappadocia, the temple of Fortune, the 
sole place of worship which had been left to the 
pagans, was destroyed by the rage of a popular 
tumult On these occasions, a pnnee, who felt for 
the honour of the gods, was not disposed to inter- 
rupt the course of justice, and his mind was still 


» Tov mapot, or <ToX,in(rti. «^^^Iln 3 ac, tua, •vwaiJear t. 
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more deeply exasperated, when he found, that the 
fanatics, who had deserved and suffered the punish- 
ment of incendiaries, were rewarded with the ho- 
nours of martyrdom r The Christian subjects of 
Julian were assured of the hostile designs of their 
sovereign, and, to their jealous apprehension, 
every circumstance of his government might afford 
some grounds of discontent and suspicion In the 
ordinary administration of the laws, the Christians, 
who formed so large a part of the people, must 
frequently he condemned hut their indulgent 
brethren, without examining the merits of the 
cause, presumed their innocence, allowed their 
claims, and imputed the seventy of their judge to 
the partial malice of religious persecution * These 
present hardships, intolerable as they might ap- 
pear, were represented as a slight prelude of the 
impending calamities The Christians considered 
Julian as a cruel and crafty tyrant , who suspended 
the execution of his revenge, till he should return 
victonons from the Persian war They expected, 
that as soon as he had tnumphed over the foreign 
enemies of Rome, he would lay aside the irksome 
mask of dissimulation , that the amphitheatres 
would stream with the blood of hermits and bishops, 
and that the Christians, who still persevered in the 
profession of the faith, w'ould he deprived of the 
common benefits of nature and society “ Every 
calumny*' that could wound the reputation of the 
Apostate, was credulously embraced by the fears 
and hatred of his adversaries , and their indiscreet 
clamours provoked the temper of a sovereign, whom 
It was their duty to respect, and their interest to 
flatter They still protested, that prayers and tears 
were their only weapons against the impious tyrant, 
whose head they devoted to the justice of offended 
heaven But they insinuated, with sullen resolu- 
tion, that their submission was no longer the effect 
of weakness, and that, in the impcrfcot state of 
human virtue, the patience, which is founded on 
principle, may be exhausted by persecution It is 
impossible to determine how far tho zeal of Julian 
would have prevailed over his good sense and hu- 
manity , hut, if we seriously reflect on the strength 
and spint of the church, we shall he convinced that, 
before the emperor could have extinguished the 
I Tchgion of Christ, be must have involved bis coun- 
try in tlie horrors of a civil war * 

ilTainin-i, llic port of Gaza, and liia sentence, tliougli itmiRlit lie im- 
puted to liiRcitry, was neier reversed Ijy Ills succensors Suvumcii, I 
V c 1 Itelanif Palcstin tom ii p 791 

a Gregory (Orat ill p 03, 94, 95 Ont iv p 114 | pretends to 
I speak from tlie inrormalion of Julian s confldants, wlium Orosius (tii 
30) could not liaie seen 

li Grc„ory (Orat iii p 01 ) charRca the Apostate with secret sacri- 
I fifcsofbojs and and positit'lj aflirms that the dead bodies 

averc thrown into the Orontes See Tlicodoret, I in c 36, 27 and 
the cqiinocal candour of tlic AbbC dc la Illeterie, V le do Jiilien, p 3 jI, 
333 Vet contemporary malice could not impute to Julian the troops 
of martyrs, more especially m the west, winch Baronins so greidity 
swallow* and Tillemont so faintly rejects (Mem Ikitlcs tom rii p 
129^—1315 ) 

c The realpnalion of Grcpoiy is truly edifying (Orat ii p 123 
124 ) V et, when an officer of Julian attempted to seize the chnrcli of 
^arianzus he would haac lost his life, ifhe had not yielded to the zeal 
of the bishop and people (Orat xix p 303 ) See the reflections of 
Chrysostom, as th^ are alleged by Tillemont (Mem Cedes tom an 
p 576 
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CHAP xxrv ! 

Residence of Julian at Antioch — His successful 
expedition at/ainst the Pei sians — Passage of the 
Tigris — The i etreat and death of Julian — 
Election of Jovian — He saves the Roman army 
hy a disgi aceful ti eaty 

TheCsesarsof The philosophical fable wliicli Juliaa 
Julian composed under the name of the 
C/ESARS,® IS one of the most agreeable and instruc- 
tive productions of ancient wit ’’ During the free- 
dom and equality of the days of the Saturnalia, 
Romulus prepared a feast for the deities of Olym- 
pus, who had adopted him as a worthy associate, 
and for the Roman princes, who had reigned over 
his martial people, and the vanquished nations of 
the earth The immortals were placed in j ust order 
on their thrones of state, and the table of the Csesars 
was spread below the moon, in the upper region of 
the air The tyrants, who would have disgraced the 
society of gods and men, were thrown headlong, by 
the inexorable Nemesis, into the Tartarean abyss 
The rest of the Caesars successively advanced to 
their scats, and, as they passed, the vices, the 
defects, the blemishes of their respective characters, 
were maliciously noticed by old Silenus, a laughing 
moralist, who disguised the wisdom of a philoso- 
pher under the mask of a Bacchanal « As soon as 
he feast was ended, the voice of Mercury pro- 
claimed the will of Jupiter, that a celestial crown 
should he the reward of superior merit Julius 
Ciesar, Augustus, Trajan, and Marcus Antoninus, 
were selected as the most illustrious candidates, 
the cflcminate Constantine* was not excluded from 
this honourable competition, and the great Alexan- 
der was invited to dispute the pnze of glory with 
the Roman heroes Each of the candidates was 
allowed to display the merit of his ow n exploits , 
but, in the judgment of the gods, the modest silence 
of Marcus pleaded more powerfully than the elabo- 
rate orations of his haughty rivals When the 
judges of tins aw ful contest proceeded to examine 
the heart, and to scrutinize the spnngs of action , 
the supenority of tlic imperial Stoic appeared still 
more decisive and conspicuous* Alexander and 


Caesar, Augustus, Trajan, and Constantine, acknow- 
ledged, with a blush, that fame, or power, or plea- 
sure, had been the important object of then labours 
but the gods themselves beheld, with reverence and 
love, a virtuous mortal, who had practised on the 
throne the lessons of philosophy , and who, in a 
state of human imperfection, had aspired to imitate 
the moral attributes of the Deity The value of 
this agreeable composition (the Caesars of J ulian) 
is enhanced by the rank of the author A prince, 
who delineates, with freedom, the vices and virtues 
of Ins predecessors, subscribes, in every line, the 
censure or approbation of his own conduct 
In the cool moments of reflection, hc resolves to 
Julian preferred the useful and bene- thV?eri5"nB,'^ 
volent virtues of Antoninus, but his D 362 
ambitious spirit was inflamed by the glory of Alex- 
ander, and he solieited, with equal ardour, the 
esteem of the wise, and the applause of the multi- 
tude In the season of life, when the powers of the 
mind and body enjoy the most active vigour, the 
emperor, who was instructed by the experience, and 
animated by the success, of the German war, re- 
solved to signalize his reign by some more splendid 
and memorable achievement The ambassadors of 
the east, from the continent of India, and the isle 
of Ceylon,^ had respectfully saluted the Roman 
purple* The nations of the west esteemed and 
dreaded the personal virtues of Julian, both in peace 
and war He despised the trophies of a Gothic 
victory, and was satisfied that the rapacious bar- 
banans of the Danube would he restrained from any 
future violation of the faith of treaties by the terror 
of his name, and the additional fortifications with 
which he strengthened the Thracian and Illyrian 
frontiers The successor of Gyrus and Artaxerxes 
was the only rival whom he deemed W'orthy of his 
arms, and he resolved, by the final conquest of 
Persia, to chastise the haughty nation which had so 
long resisted and insulted the majesty of Rome ‘ 
As soon as the Persian monarch was informed that 
the throne of Constantins was filled by a prince of 
a very different character, he condescended to make 
some artful, or perhaps sincere, overtures, towards 
a negociation of peace But the pnde of Sapor w as 
astonished by the firmness of Julian, who sternly 


a See this Table or satire, p 306—336 of the Leipsie edition oT Ju 
liaiis works The French version of the learned Ezehirl Spanheim 
(Pans 1683 ] is coarse, languid, and correct and his notes proof 
illustntions (ce arc piled on csch other till the} form a mass of 6Sl 
close-printed quarto pages The Abh£ dc la Bletcrie (Vie dc Jovieii, 
torn I p 241—393 1 has more happily expressed the spirit, as well as 
the sense, of the original, which he illustrates with some concise and 
curioiiB notes 

b Spsniicim (in Ins prefice) has most learnedly discussed the etymo 
log), origin, resemblance, and disagreement of the Orceir satj/n 
a dramitie piece which was acted after the tragedy and the I^tin 
taltres (from Satiira) a mttcellaneout composition either in prose or 
terse But the Ctesars of Julian are of such an original cast, that tlie 
critic IS perplexed to whicii class he slioiild ascribe them 
e 1 Ins mixed character of Silenus is finely painted in the arslli 
eclogue of V irgil 

,* rvery Impartial reader must perceive and condemn the partiality 
Of Jnlian against Ins uncle Oinstantine and the Christian religion 
IB? ,®*wsion, the interpreters arc com|ie1Ied bt a more sacred 
a«Si ’ “"•‘“nee their allegiance, and to desert the cause of their 


wbM.'ill*!!.'”* secretly inrhned to prefer a Greek to a Roman 
thalni»f.B"?“i*'y,“"’IV''*'* * philosopher, he was si 

onder' B'ealcr obligations to grates ttian to 

sr loiat. ad Tlitmislium, p 264 f 


f Inde nationibus Indicts certatim cum donis optimates mittentibus 
ab usque Bins et Serendats Ammian xx 7 This isl ind to 
which the names of Taprobana Serendib and Ceylon, have been sue 
cessirely nppheil, manifests how imperfectly the seas and lands to the 
cast of Cape Comorin were known to the Romans 1 Tinder (he reign 
of Claudius, a freedman, who firmed the customs of the Red sea, was 
accidentally driicn by the winds upon this strange and undiscovered 
roast he conaer<ed six months with the iiatnes, and the king of 
Ceylon, who heard, for the 6rst time, of the power and justice of 
Rome aras persuaded to send an embas^ to the emperor (Plin Ilist 
Not VI 24) 2 The geographers (and even Ptolemy) hate ma„nified, 
above na«o times, the real size of this new world which they ex 
tendra as far as the equator, and the heiglibourhood of Cliina 
g These embassies had been scut to Constantins Amniianus, who 
nowaril} deviates into gross dattery, must have forgotten the length of 
the imj and the short duration of the reign of Julian 
h Gotlios smpe fallaces et per6dos hostes qumrere se mehoresaiebat 
illis enim anfficcFr mercatores Galatas per quos iibique sine conditionis 
discrimine venumdantiir Within less than 6fteen years these (Sothic 
smes tlireatened anil subdued Uieir masters 
i Alexander reminds his rival who depreciated the fame and 
merit of an Astntie victor), that Crassus andAnthon) liad felt the 
I erstan arrmvs and that the Romans, in a war of three hundred )ear8, 
Jnu not )cl subdued the sioclc province of Mesopotamia or Assvrta 
(Cic^res, p 324) 
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declared, that he woald never consent to hold a 
pcacefnl conference among the flames and rums of 
the cities of Mesopotamia , and who added, with a 
smile of contempt, that it was needless to treat by 
ambassadors, as he himself had determined to visit 
speed] 1 j the court of Persia The impatience of the 
emperor urged the diligence of the military pre- 
parations The generals were named, a formidable 
armv was destined for this important service , and 
Julian, marching from Constantinople through the 
provinces of Asia Minor, arrived at Antioch about 
eight months after the death of his predecessor 
His ardent desire to march into the heart of Persia, 
was checked by the indispensable duty of regulat- 
ing the state of the empire, by his zeal to leviie 
the worship of the gods , and by the advice of his 
wisest friends, who represented the necessity of 
allowing the salutary interval of winter-quarters, to 
restore the exhausted strength of the legions of 
Gaul, and the discipline and spirit of the eastern 
troops Julian was persuaded to fix, till tlie ensu- 
JuiiMi proccca* spring, fais residence at Antioch, 
iiopic*^to*AiIt'i ^ people maliciously disposed 

to dende the haste and to censure the 
delays, of their sovereign 
XficentiQus tnati Julian had flattered himself, that 
of Antiodi'^*’*' personal connexion with the capi- 
tal of the east would be productive of 
mutual satisfaction to the prince and people, he 
made a very false estimate of his own character, 
and of the manners of Antioch ‘ The warmth of 
the climate disposed the natives to the most intem- 
perate enjoyment of tranquillity and opulence, and 
tlie lively licentiousness of the Greeks was blended 
with the hereditary softness of the Syrians Fashion 
was the only law, pleasure the only pursuit, and 
the splendour of dress and furniture was the only 
distinction of the citizens of Antioch The arts of 
luxury were honoured, the senous and man/y 
virtues w Cl c the subject of ndicule, and the con 
tempt for female modesty and reverent age, an- 
nounced the universal corruption of the capital of 
the east The love of spectacles was the taste, or 
rather passion, of the Syrians the most sktlfal 
artists were procured from the adjacent cities,® a 
considerable share of the revenue was devoted to 
the public amusements, and the magm/Jeenoe of 
he games of the theatre and circus was considered 
us the happiness, and as the glory, of Antioch 
The rustic manners of a pnnee who disdained such 
glorjs and vv as insensible of such happiness, soon 
disgusted the delicacy of his subjects, and the 

’2) LibiliiuIf(Ora*'pa^c”t'*c A*’*" ^ 

158) and Socnite.«, (t m c 19 ) ^ 306) (1 m p 

I Tire Satire of Julian, and lire HomiliM c, n 
Uie Mine picture of Antioch The mrnMtnm '''•''•'it 

Birterrelns cojiicd from thence, (Vie de^jIfhM ^ '* 

and correct ’ ' p 3J2,) is ele^nt 

m Laodicea furiiirhed clnnotecrs Tjw and 
C-cOTta, panioniimcs Ueliopohs sincere 
avrestlers and Cistabija, rope danccre®See’il» vi> .'®‘®"» j'swion 
o « ■atlre tli.rdtomeofl&“^:i«.„*7&^^^^ 

'(sot'de ovar«i.T«,cxcTe»oA(»M»o„.®„5.' n-i,- __ . . 
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elTeminate oncnfals could neither imitate, nor ad- 
mire, the severe simplicity which Julian always 
maintained, and sometimes alTected The days of 
festivity, consecrated, by ancient custom, to the 
honour of the gods, were the only occasions in 
winch Julian lelaxed his philosophic severity, and 
tliose festivals were the only days m which the 
Syrians of Antioch could reject the allurements of 
pleasure The mayority of the people supported 
live glory of the chnstian name, which had been 
first invented by their ancestors » tliey contented 
themselves with disobeying the moral precepts, but 
fliey were scrupulously attached to the speculative 
doctrines, of their religion The church of Antioch 
was distracted by heresy and schism , but the Arians 
and the Athanasians, the followers of Meletius and 
those of Paulinus,'* were actuated by the same 
pious hatred of their common adversary 
The strongest prejudice was enter- Their aversion to 
tamed against tlie character of an 
apostate, the enemy and successor of a prince who 
had engaged the affections of a lery numerous 
sect , and the removal of St Babylas excited an 
implacable opposition to the person of Julian 
His subjects complained, with superstitions indig- 
nation, that famine had pursued the emperor’s steps 
fiom Constanlinoplt to Antioch , and the discon- 
tent of a hungry people was exasperated by tlie 
injudicious attempt to lelieve their distress The 
inclemency of the season had affected , , r 
the harvests of Syria, and the pnee “"3 jiuUic ais. 
of bread,!’ in the markets of Antioch, 
bad naturally risen in proportion to the scarcity of 
corn But the fair and reasonable proportion was 
soon violated by the rapacious arts of monopoly. 
In this unequal contest, in vvbioh the produce of 
tlic land is claimed by one party as his exclusive 
property , is used by another as a lucrative object 
of trade , and is required by a third for the daily 
and necessary support of life , all the profits of the 
intermediate agents are accumulated on the head 
of the defenceless consumers The hardships of 
their situation were exaggerated and increased by 
Iheir own impatience and anxiety , and the appre- 
hension of a scarcity gradually produced the 
appearances of a famine When the luxurious 
citizens of Antioch complained of the high price of 
poultry and fish, Julian publicly declared, that a 
frugal city ought to be satisfied with a regular 
supply of wine, oil, and bread, but be acknow- 
ledged, that It was the duty of a sovereign to pro- , 
vide for tlie subsistence of his people With this 

330-415 ) Jins inflamed, wliilc Julian reaidcd iii lliat citv hv tlm 
» mV"* of Paiilinus SeeTillemont. Mem EetWom , f. 

flialfguole ^ 

warcity (,„ Mianjogon. ,f afer^om^tos 
latml exani{il«s I conclude, tlial under the cuciessorv of ConSw”* ' 
tire raoderele price of iilreat irasabout thirty tnu ehillinn ihe*rni!l" 1 ' 
warlpr, winch is equal to the nverageprret of lliesiv}, 5 '"'' 

of the priscnt centur} See Arbntlinot’s tables of ^ ”7 

Measures, p 88,80 >1111 Il.st Nalur xiT lo 
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salutary mcw, tlie emperor ventured on a very dan- 
gerous and doubtful step, of fi\ing, by legal autbo- 
Tity, tbc value of corn He enacted, that, in a time 
of scarcitj, it should be sold at a price which had 
seldom been knonn in the most plentiful years, 
and that his own e\ample might strengthen his 
laws, he sent into the market four hundred and 
tvventj-two thousand modn, or measures, which 
•were drawn by his order from the granaries of 
Hierapolis, of Chalcis, and even of Egvpt The 
consequences might have been foreseen, and were 
soon felt The impenal wheat was purchased by 
the rich merchants , the proprietors of land, or of 
corn, withheld from the city the accustomed supply , 
and the small quantities that appeared in the 
market were secretly sold at an advanced and 
illegal price Julian still continued to applaud 
his oivn polic), treated the complaints of the people 
as a vain and ungrateful murmur, and convinced 
Antioch that he had inherited the obstinac} , though 
not the cruelty, of his brother Gallus i The remon- 
strances of the municipal senate sened only to 
exasperate his inllevible mind He was persuaded, 
perhaps with truth, that the senators of Antioch 
who possessed lands, or were concerned in trade, 
had themselves contributed to the calamities of 
their countrj , and he imputed the disrespectful 
boldness which they assumed, to the sense, not of 
public dutj, but of private interest The whole 
body, consisting of two hundred of the most noble 
and wealthy citizens, were sent, under a guard, 
from the palace to the pnson , and though they 
were permitted, before the close of evening, to 
return to their respective houses,' the emperor him- 
self could not obtain the forgiveness which he had 
so easil} granted The same grievances were still 
the subject of the same complaints, which were 
industriously circulated by the wit and levitj of the 
Sjnan Greeks During the licentious dajs of the 
Saturnalia, the streets of tiic city lesounded with 
insolent songs, which derided the laws, the religion, 
the personal conduct, and even the beaid, of the 
emperor , and the spirit of Antioch was manifested 
by the connivance of the magistrates, and the 
applause of the multitude * The disciple of So- 
crates was too deeply affected by these popular 
insults, but the monarch, endowed with quick 
sensibility , and possessed of absolute power, refused 
his passions the gratification of revenge A tyrant 
miglit have prosenbed, without distinction, the 
lives and fortunes of the citizens of Antioch, and 


q Nunquam a prono^ito d^clinabat Galli similis fratn^ licet incr 
cntuit Atnmian 14 Tlic ignonnce of the most enhj;l\Un 

ptmcea ma> claim some excuse but ^re cannot be patisfied with J 
iiaii 9 own ilcfenccy (In Mtsopo^oUi p 3G8 3GD } or the elaborate a|j 
lo«v of I ilnnms (Orat Parental c xcvn p 321 ) 

T Thcir short atid ein confincnieiit gently touched br Libann 
(Orat Pamilal c. xcriii p 322, 323 ) 

• I ibaiim* (xd Antiochenos de Iinperatoris ir'i c 17, 18 10 m I 
bncius Ilibliot Cpcc tom tii p 221— 223 ) lihe a bkilfiil adsocai 
»qrtrc1\ eenmres the follj of the people^ who suflTered for the crime 
a few obecuro and drunken wretchen, 

rJLlri! t tntiochen c tii p Sll) reminds Antioch of t 

of Cm«aren ano even Julian (in Misnjmgon 
J insinuates how sctcrely Tarentum had expiated the insult to t 
'tonwn amba sadort 

Miwpogon sec Ammlantis (xxn 14 ) Lil 
•unv (Oral IVttnUluve scix. p'aas) Gregory (Oat 


the unwarhke Syrians must have patiently sub- 
mitted to the lust, the rapaciousness, and the 
cruelty, of the faithful legions of Gaul A milder 
sentence might have deprived the capital of the 
east of Its honours and pnv ileges , and the courtiers, 
perhaps the subjects, of Julian, would have ap- 
plauded an act of justice, which assertea the dignity 
of the supreme magistrate of the republic < But 
instead of abusing, or ev.erting, the authority of 
the state, to revenge his personal injuries, Julian 
contented himself with an inoffensive 
mode of retaliation, which it w'oultl be “ Oownst 

. „ , , Anliocli 

in the power of few princes to employ 
Ho had been insulted by satires and libels , in his 
tarn he composed, under the title of the Enemy of 
the Beat d, an ironical confession of his own faults, 
and a severe satire of the licentious and effeminate 
manners of Antioch This imperial reply was pub- 
licly exposed before the gates of the palace , and 
the Misofogon'o still remains a singular monument 
of tlie resentment, the wit, the humanity, and the 
indiscretion, of Julian Though he afiected to 
laugh, he could not forgive’' His contempt was 
expressed, and his revenge might be gratified, by 
the nomination of a goveinor^ worthy only of such 
subjects and the emperor, for ever renouncing the 
ungrateful city, proclaimed his resolution to pass 
the ensuing w inter at Tarsus in Cilicia * 

Yet Antioch possessed one citizen, The sophist u 
whose genius and virtues might atone, ^ 390 

in the opinion of Julian, for the vice 
and folly of his country The sophist Libanius w as 
born in the cxpital of the cast, be publicly professed 
the arts of rhetoric and declamation at Nice, Nico- 
media, Constantinople, Athens, and, during the 
remainder of liis life, at Antiocli His school was 
assiduously frequented by tbc Grecian youth. Ins 
disciples, who sometimes exceeded the number of 
eighty , celebrated tlieir incomparable master , and 
the jealousy of bis rivals, who persecuted liini from 
one city to another, confirmed the favourable opinion 
which Libanius ostentatiously displayed of Ins su- 
perior merit The preceptors of Julian bad extorted 
a rash but solemn assurance, that he would never 
attend the lectures of their adversary the curiosity 
of the royal youth was checked and inflamed he 
secretly procured the writings of this dangerous 
sophist, and gradually surpassed, in the perfect imi- 
tation of his stylt, the most laborious of his domestic 
pupils ' When Julian ascended the throne, he de- 
clared his impatience to embrace and reward the 


Chronicle of ADtioch.bv John Malela (tom <i n 15 
Ai.i./ Vramlition ana ooleA of tlie 

Abbe de h Bleterie (ViedeJovien tom ii n 1-1381 
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Synan sopliist, wlio liad preserved, in a degenerate 
age, the Grecian parity of taste, of manners, and of 
religion. The emperor’s prepossession was in- 
creased and justified liy tlic discreet pride of Ins 
favourite Instead of pressing, with tlie foremost 
of the crowd, into the palace of Constantinople, 
Libanius calmlj expected his arrival at Antioch, 
withdrew from court on the first symptoms of cold- 
ness and indilTercnce , required a formal invitation 
for each visit , and taught his sovereign an import- 
ant lesson, that he might command the obedience of 
a subject, hut that he must deserve the attachment 
of a fnend The sophists of every age, despising, 
or affecting to despise, the accidental distinctions 
of birth and fortune,’’ reserve their esteem for the 
supenor qualities of the mind, with which they 
themselves are so plentifully endowed Julian 
might dislain the acclamations of a venal court, 
who adored the imperial purple , hut be was deeply 
flattered by the praise, the admonition, the freedom, 
and the envy, of an independent philosopher, who 
refused his favours, loved his person, celebrated his 
fame, and protected his memorj The voluminous 
writings of Lihanius still exist , for the most part, 
they are the vain and idle compositions of an orator, 
who cultivated the science of words , the produc- 
tions of a recluse student, whose mind, regardless 
of Ills contemporaries, was incessantly fixed on the 
Trojan war, and the Athenian commonwealth Yet 
the sophist of Antioch sometimes descended from 
this imaginary elevation, he entertained a various 
and elaborate correspondence ,® he praised the vir- 
tues of Ins own times , be boldly arraigned the 
abuses of public and private life , and he eloquently 
pleaded the cause of Antioch against the just resent- 
ment of Julian and Theodosius It is the common 
calamity of old age,** to lose whatever might have 
rendered it desirable, but Libanius experienced 
the peculiar misfortune of surviving the religion 
and the sciences, to which he had consecrated his 
genius The fnend of Julian w'as an indignant 
spectator of the triumph of chnstianity, and his 
bigotry, which darkened the prospect of the visible 
world, did not inspire Libanius with any hvclj 
hopes of celestial glory and happiness * 

^ Hitrch of Julian The martial impatience of Julian 
to the Cuiamtcs, ],jni to take the field in the bcgin- 

Warcii 5 ning of the spring , and he dismissed, 

with contempt and reproach, the senate of Antioch, 
who accompanied the emperor beyond the limits of 

b Eiinapiils reports, that Libanius refused the honoriry riiik of nns 
tornn priufcct, -w less illustrious thm the title of Sophist, (in V'lt So 
phut p 135 ) Tlie critirs Invc observed a similar sentimeot in one of 
the epistles (x\ III edit Wolf ) of Libanius himsetf 

e Ni-ir two thousand of his lelfers n mode of composition in which 
Libaniiis was thought to exec , are still extmt, and nireidy piibhslied 
The mills may praise their subtle nnd c1c„mt bn i ity yet Dr Bent 
ley (Dissertation upon Pliahris,p 487 ) mifeht iiisth.lhoueli qiiamtlr. 
observe lint » yon feel by the emptiness md deadness of them, Uni 
anil conaerse with some dreaming pedant, with Ins clbon on bis 
desk ’ 

d His birth is ii.s.si,.ncd to the jeir 314 He mentions the scicntv 
sixth year of his age, (AD 300 ) and seems to allude to some events of 
a still later date 

c Libanius has composed the vain prolix, but curious, narratiie of 
his own hfi., (tom ii p 1—84 edit MorcII ) of which Fiinapius (n 130 
— IV5) has left a coneiso and unfavourable .account hmnns the 
moderns, Tillcmont, (Hist dcs Empcretiri tom iv p 571—571,”) IS 
bricius, iBibhot Grmc tom >ti p 378-414 ) and LarUner, (Heathen 
2 B 


thcir own territory, to which he was resolved ncvci 
to return. After a laborious march of two daj s,^ he 
halted on the third at Berea, or Aleppo, where he 
had the mortification of finding a senate almost en- 
tirely Christian , who received, with cold and formal 
demonstrations of respect, the eloquent sermon of 
the apostle of paganism The son of one of the 
mostillustrious citizens of Berea, who had embraced, 
either from interest or conscience, the religion of 
the emperor, was disinherited by his angry parent 
The father and the son were invited to the imperial 
table Julian, placing himself hetween them, at- 
tempted, without success, to inrulcate the lesson 
and example of toleration , supported, with affected 
calmness, the indiscreet zeal of the aged cliiistian, 
who seemed to forget the sentiments of nature, and 
the duty of a subject , and at length turning towards 
the alllicted jouth, “ Since jou have lost a father,” 
said he, “ for my sake, it is incumbent on me to 
supply his place The emperor v/as received in 
a manner much more agreeable to his wishes at 
Batnro, a small town pleasantly seated in a grove 
of cypresses, about twenty miles from the city of 
Hicrapohs The solemn rites of sacrifice were de- 
cently picpared hy the inhabitants of Batnie, who 
seemed attached to the worship of their tutelar dei- 
ties, Apollo and Jupitci , hut the serious piety of 
Julian was offended by the tumult of their applause, 
and he too clearly discerned, that the smoke which 
arose from their altars vv as the incense of flatter} , 
rather than of devotion The ancient and magnifi- 
cent temple, which had sanctified, for so many ages, 
the city of Hierapolis,’’ no longer subsisted , and 
the consecrated wealth, which afforded a liberal 
maintenance to more than three hundred priests, 

, might hasten its downfal Yet Julian enjojed the 
satisfaction of embracing a philosopher and a friend, 
whose religious firmness had withstood the pressing 
and repeated solicitations of Constantins and Gal- 
lus, as often as those princes lodged at his house, in 
their passage through Hierapolis In the hurry ot 
military preparation, and the careless confidence of 
a familiar correspondence, the zeal of Julian ap- 
pears to have been lively and uniform He had 
now undei taken an important and difficult war , and 
the anxiety of the event rendered him still more 
attentive to observe and register tlie most trifling 
presages, fiom which, according to the rules of 
divination, any knowledge of futurity could be de- 
rived ’ He informed Libanius of his progress as 


Testimonies tom iv p 127 — 163 ) have illustrated the character wid 
ivritinf,8 of tins funniis sopliist 

t From Antiocli to Litarlie, on the territory of Clnlcis the roid 
oyer hills and thrnii^h morisses, ms cxtremclj bad, and tlie loose 
stones were remented only with rand (Julian, cpist xxi ii ) It is sin 
{.ular enough that the Romms should have neglected the great com 
muniratinn lietwccii Antioch and the Liiphrates See VVcsscIing Itmc. 
rar p 100 Berciir, Hist dcs Grinds Chcmins, tom ii p loO 
p Juinn alludes to tins incident, (tpist xxvii ) which is more dis. 
tinctly related by Theodortt (1 in c 22.) Tlie intolerant spirit of 
the fither isapprandcd hj Tillcmont (Hist des Lmncrciirs. tom n 
p 534 ) and even hj LaBlctcrio (Vie de Juhen, p 413 ) 
h Sec Hie curious treatise <lc Dc i Syri i, inserted anion„ the works of 
Lncnn (tom in p 451— 490 edit Reitv ) 1 he singular nppolhtmn 
JVtniis veins, (Ammian xn 8 ) mi lit induce a suspicion, that 
Hicrapohs had been the royal seat of the Assyrians ‘ ‘ 

« Julian (enfst xxviii ) tent a regular account of all the fortunate 
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far ns Hicrapolis, by an c1c{;ant cpistic,'' winch 
displays the facility of his genius, and his tender 
friendship for the sophist of Antioch 
Hisaesipnofjn Hierapolis, situate almost on the 
lading Persia hanks of the Euphrates,' had been ap- 
pointed for the general rendezvous of the Roman 
troops, who immediately passed the great river on 
a hndge of boats, which was prciioiisly construct- 
ed If the inclinations of Julian had been similar 
to those of his predecessor, he might ha\e wasted 
the active and important season of the year in the 
circus of Samosata, or in the churches of Edessa 
But as the warlike emperor, instead of Constantins, 
had chosen Alexander for his model, he advanced 
without delay to Carrhaj,” a vciy ancient city of 
Mesopotamia, at the distance of fourscore miles 
from Hicrapolis The temple of the Moon attracted 
the devotion of Julian , but the halt of a few days 
was principally employed in completing the im- 
mense preparations for the Persian war The secret 
of the expedition had hitherto remained in his own 
breast , but as Carrhm is the point of separation of 
the two great roads, he could no longer conceal, 
whether it was his design to attack the dominions of 
Sapor on the side of the Tigris, or on that of the 
Euphrates The emperor detached an army of thirty 
thousand men, under the command of his kinsman 
Procopius, and of Sebastian, who had been duke of 
Egypt They w'ere ordered to direct their march 
towards Nisibis, and to secure the frontier from the 
desultory incursions of the enemy, before they at- 
tempted the passage of the Tigris Their subse- 
quent operations were left to the discretion of the 
generals, but Julian expected, that after wasting 
with lire and sword the fertile districts of Media 
and Adiabene, they might arnve under the walls of 
Ctesiphon about the same time that he himself, 
advancing with equal steps along the banks of the 
Euphrates, should besiege the capital of the Persian 

Disaffcciionof The succcss of tills wcH- 

thc kiiih of concerted plan depended, in a great 
Armenia measure, on the powerful and ready 

assistance of the king of Armenia, who, without 
exposing the safety of his own dominions, might 
detach an army of four thousand horse, and twenty 
thousand foot, to the assistance of the Romans” 
But the feeble Arsaces Tiranus,'’ king of Armenia, 
had degenerated still more shamefully than his 
father Ghosrocs, from the manly virtues of the great 
Tindatcs, and as the pusillanimous monarch was 
averse to any enterprise of danger and glory, he 
could disguise his timid indolence by the more 

t Julian cnist xxvii p 399— 40Q. 

I I lake thecarlie-Ht oppDrtunit> of nckiiowIcaRinffiny ouliRationato 
M A An\iUe, for lua recent geo^pk> of Uic Eu|Airates and Tii.ns 
(Pari% 1780, in 4to) vhicli iKirticiilarly ilUistrates the expedition of 
Julian 

m Tliire nre three passages mthin a few miles of each other 1 
Zeugma celebrated by the ancients 2 Bir, frequented by the 
modern* and 3 1 he bridge of Alembi,^, or llierapohs, at the dis. 
tance of four p*irafangs from the city 

n Ilaran or Carriiae was the ancient residence of the Sabicati* and 
of Abraliam Sec the Index Geoirraphiciis of Schiiltens, (ail calcem 
Vit Saladin ) a work from which 1 have obtained much oriental know, 
led^e, roncernttig the ancient and modern geognipliy of Syria and the 
adjacent cniiiilries 

«• bee \cnQpbon C^ropird I m p edit nutchiiison Artava*« 


decent excuses of religion and gratitude He ex- 
pressed a pious attachment to the memory of Gon- 
stantius, from whose hands he had received in 
marriage Olympias, the daughter of the pinefect 
Ablavius, and the alliance of a female, who had 
been educated as the destined wife of the emperor 
Gonstans, exalted the dignity of a barbarian king i 
Tiranus professed the Christian religion , be reigned 
ovci a nation of Christians , and he wao restrained, 
by every principle of conscience and interest, from 
contributing to tlie victory, which would consum- 
mate the nun of the church The alienated mind 
of Tiranus was exasperated by the indiscretion of 
Julian, who treated the king of Armenia as Ins 
Slav c, and as the enemy of the gods The haughty 
and threatening style of the imperial mandates' 
awakened the secret indignation of a pnnee, who, 
in the humiliating state of dependence, was still 
conscious of his royal descent from the Arsacidcs, 
the lords of the cast, and the nvals of the Roman 
power 

The militaiy dispositions of Julian Military 
were skilfully contnved to deceive the preparations, 
spies, and to divert the attention, of Sapor The 
legions appeared to direct their march towards 
Nisibis and the Tigris On a sudden they wheeled 
to the right , traversed the level and naked plain of 
Garrha: , and reached, on the third day, the banks 
of the Euphrates, wheie the strong town of Nicc- 
phonum, or Galhnicum, had been founded by the 
Macedonian kings From thence the entperor pur- 
sued his march, above ninety miles, along the 
winding stream of the Euphrates, till, at length, 
about one month after his departure from Antioch, 
he discovered the towers of Girccsium, the extreme 
limit of the Roman domimoqs The army of Ju- 
lian, the most numerous that any of the Gmsars had 
ever led against Persia, consisted of sixty-five 
thousand efiectivc and well-disciplined soldiers 
The veteran bands of cavalry and infantry, of Ro- 
mans and barbarians, had been selected from the 
diflercnt provinces, and a just pie-eminence of 
loyalty and valour was claimed by the hardy Gauls, 
who guarded the throne and person of their beloved 
prince A formidable body of Scythian auxiliaries 
had been transported from another climate, and 
almost from another world, to invade a distant 
country, of whose name and situation they were 
Ignorant The love of rapine and war allured to 
the imperial standard several tribes of Saracens, or 
roving Arabs, whose service Julian had commanded, 
while he sternly refused the payment of the accus- 

dcs migiht 1i»c supplied Mark Antony with 16 000 horse, armed oiid 
disciplined ancr the Parthian manner (Plutarch, in M Antonio, tom 

P Moses of Chorene (Hist Armeniac 1 in clip 342.) fives hia 
accession (A D 3S4 ) tothe 17th aearofConstantius 

4 Ammian xv 11 Athanasius (tom i p 856 )5a}s, in general term*, 
that Constantins gate Ins brother s tridoir -ran /9apj9apoir, an expres- 
sion more suitable to a Homan than a Christian 

r Ammianiis (xxiii 2.) uses n word much too soft for the occasion 
monuerat Miiratori (Fabriciiis, Bibliotliec Grice tom an p 86 ) 
has published an epistle from Julian to the satrap Arsaces fierce a ill 
gar and (though It might decciae Sozomen I a! c 5 ) most nmbahl} 
spurious La Bleteric (Hist dcJovien,tom ii p 339 ) translates and 
rejects it 
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tomcA subsidies The broad channel of the Eu- 
phrates* was crowded by a fleet of eleven hundred 
ships, destined to attend the motions, and to satisfy 
the wants, of the Roman army The military 
strength of the fleet was composed of fifty armed 
galleys , and these were accompanied by an equal 
number of flat-bottomed boats, which might occa- 
sionally be connected into the form of temporary 
bridges The rest of the ships, partly constructed 
of timber, and paitly covered with raw hides, were 
laden with an almost inexhaustible supply of arms 
and engines, of utensils and provisions The vigi- 
lant humanity of Julian had embarked a very large 
magazine of vinegar and biscuit for the use of the 
soldiers, but he prohibited the indulgence of wine , 
and rigorously stopped a long string of superfluous 
camels, that attempted to follow the rear of the 
army The river Chaboras falls into the Euphrates 
at Circesium ,* and as soon as the trumpet gave the 
Julian enten. the Signal of march, the Romans passed 
Persian terriio jijg jiiHe stream wliicli Separated two 
mighty and hostile empires The 
custom of ancient discipline required a military 
oration , and Julian embraced every opportunity of 
displaying his eloquence ,He animated the impa- 
tient and attentive legions by the example of the 
inflexible courage and glorious tiiumphs of their 
ancestors He excited their resentment by a lively 
picture of the insolence of the Persians and he 
exhorted them to imitate his firm resolution, either 
to extirpate that perfidious nation, or to devote his 
life in the cause of the republic The eloquence of 
Julian was enforced by a donative of one hundred 
and thirty pieces of silver to every soldier , and the 
bridge of the Chaboras was instantly cut away, to 
convince the troops that they must place their hopes 
of safety in the success of their arms Tet the 
prudence of the emperor induced him to secure a 
remote frontier, perpetually exposed to the inroads 
of the hostile Arabs A detachment ol four thou- 
sand men was left at Circesium, which completed, 
to the number of ten thousand, the regular garrison 
of that important fortress “ 

„ , From llie moment that the Romans 

the detort of Me entered tbe enemy s country,* the 
sopotamia couBtcY of an activc and artful enemy, 
the order of march was disposed in three columns ^ 
The strength of the infantry, and consequently of 
the ivholc army, was placed in the centre, under the 
peculiar command of their master-general Victor 
On the right, the brave Nevitta led a column of 


several legions along the banks of tho Euphrates, 
and almost always in sight of the fleet The left 
flank of the army was protected by the column of 
cavalry Horniisdas and Armtliaeus were appointed 
generals of the horse , and the singular adventures 
of Hormisdas* are not undeserving of our notice 
He was a Persian prince, of the royal race of the 
Sassanides, who, in tbe troubles of the minority of 
Sapor, had escaped from prison to the hospitable 
court of tbe great Constantine Hormisdas at first 
excited the compassion, and at length acquired the 
esteem, of his new masters , his valour and fidelity 
raised him to the military honours of the Roman 
service , and, though a Christian, he might indulge 
the secret satisfaction of convincing Ins ungrateful 
country, that an oppressed subject may prove the 
most dangerous enemy Such was the disposition 
of tbe three principal columns The front and 
flanks of the army were covered by Lucihanus with 
a flying detachment of fifteen hundred light-armed 
soldiers, whose active vigilance observed tbe most 
distant signs, and conveyed the earliest notice, of 
I any hostile approach Dagalaiphus, and Sccun- 
diDOS dnke of Osrhocne, conducted the troops of 
tbe rear-guard , the baggage securely proceeded in 
the intervals of the columns , and the lanks, from a 
motive either of use or ostentation, were foimed in 
such open order, that the whole line of marLli ex- 
tended almost ten miles Tbe ordinary post of 
Julian was at the head of the centre column , but 
as he prefeired the duties of a general to the state 
of a monarch, he rapidly moved, with a small escort 
of light cavalry, to the front, the rear, the flanks, 
wherever bis presence could animate or protect the 
march of the Roman army The country winch 
they traversed fiom the Chaboras, to the cultiiated 
lands of Assyria, may be consideied as ct part of 
the desert of Arabia, a dry and barren waste, which 
could never be improved by the most powerful aits 
of human industry Julian marched over the same 
ground which had been trod above seven hundred 
years before by tbe footsteps of the younger Cyrus, 
and winch is described by one of the companions of 
Ins expedition, the sage and heroic Xenophon » 
“ Tbe country was a plain throughout, as even as 
tbe sea, and full of wormwood , and if any other 
kind of shrubs or reeds grew there, they had all an 
aromatic smell, but no trees could be seen Bustards 
and ostnehes, antelopes and wild asses,’* appeared 
to be tbe only inhabitants of the desert , and the 
fatigues of the march were alleviated by tbe amose- 


« I.!iti<simuin Siimcn niiplinli'n urtalnt Ainmnn «iii 3 Same 
wirat hiclier, at llie fords of Tliapsacus the nicr is fourstadia, or BOO 
vsrd«, almost liilf an Xn^lisli mile broad (Xenophon Anabasis, 1 i p 
41 edit Hutchinson, with Fosters Observations, p BO &c in the Bd 
volume of Spilman s translation ) If the breadth of tbe £u»lirit«« at 
Hir and Zeugma is no more than 130 Jirds, (V'ojaj'esde Niebuhr tom 
Ik p 335 ) the enormous difference must chiefly arise from the depth of 
the channel 


t Monnmcninm tutissimum et fabrd politiim, ciyns mtenia Abora 
(the orientals aspire Chalioras or Chabour) et Eophrales ambmnt flu 
miiia, >elut spatmm insiilarc Bn^ntes Ammiiii txiii S 
o The cnterprist and armimeiit of Julian are described bj himself 
(Epist xxvii ) Ammianus Marcellmus, (ssm 3 4 6) Libaniiis {Oral 
Parent i 108 109 p 33a 333 ) Zosimu% (1 in p 160, Id, 163.) Soeo 
men, (I si c I ) ‘iiid John Hlalcla (tom ii p 17) 

» llrforclv enters Persia, Ammianus copiously describes (XVII 0 p 

306—410 edit Groiios in 4lo ) tin. eighteen great satrapies or pro 
2 B 2 


*’’0 Sene or Chinese frontiers,) ahich were subject to 

the Sassanides 

r Ammniius (xxis I ) and Zosimus (I in p 1GB, 163 ) Ime iceu. 
•iteij expressed the order of march 
* The adventures of Hormisdas arc related with some roivture of 
fable. (Zosimus, I n n loO — 102. Tillcmnnt, Hist des Empercurs, 
tom IV p lOB] It IS almost impossible that lie should be tbe brother 
(frater germsnus] of m eldett and •poslhximou't child nor do I recollect 
that Ammianus ei cr gives him that title 
a Sec tbe first book of the Anabasis p 45, 46 Tins pleasing nork is 
original and authentic V et Xenophon s memory, perhaps many years 
after the expedition has sometimes betrayed him and the distanro 
which he marks arc oUen laroCr than either a soldier or a kesysmnher 
Will allow * 

6 Mr Spelman, the English translator of the AnaXasis, (rol i p 81 ) 
confounds the antelope with the roe buck, and the wild ass with the 
zebra. 
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inents of tlic chicc ” The loose sand of tlie desert 
Ti as frequently raised by tlic wind into clouds of 
dust and a great number of the soldiers of Julian, 
with their tents, were suddenly thrown to the 
ground by the Molencc of an unevpected hum- 
cane 

Hiasi ce-s Sandy plains of Mesopotamia 

M ere abandoned to the antelopes, and 
wild asses of the desert, but a vanety of populous 
towns and Milages were pleasantly situated on the 
banks of the Euphrates, and in the islands which 
arc occasionally foimed by that nver The city of 
Annah, or Anatho,* the actual residence of an 
Arabian emir, is composed of two long streets, 
which enclose, within a natural fortification, a small 
island in the midst, and two fruitful spots on either 
side, of the Euphrates The warlike inhabitants of 
Anatho showed a disposition to stop the march of a 
Roman emperor , till they were dnerted from such 
fatal presumption, by the mild exhortations of 
prince Hormisdas, and the approaching terrors of 
the fleet and army They implored, and expe- 
rienced, the clemency of Julian, who transplanted 
the people to an advantageous settlement, near 
Chalcis in Syria, and admitted Fnsams, the gover- 
nor, to an honourable rank in his service and friend- 
ship But the impregnable fortress of Thilutha 
could scorn the menace of a siege , and the empe- 
ror was obliged to content himself with an insulting 
promise that, when he had subdued the intenoi 
provinces of Persia, Thilutha would no longer re- 
fuse to grace the tnumpli of the conqueror The 
inhabitants of the open towns, unable to resist, and 
unwilling to yield, fled with precipitation , and 
their houses, filled with spoil and provisions, were 
occupied by the soldiers of Julian, who massacred, 
without remorse, and without punishment, some 
defenceless women During the march, the Sure- 
nas, or Persian general, and Malek Rodosaces, 
the renowned emir of the tribe of Gassan,^ inces- 
santly hov ered round the army cv ery straggler was 
intercepted , every detachment was attacked , and 
the valiant Hormisdas escaped with some difficulty 
from their hands But the barbarians were Anally 
repulsed , the comitrj became every day less favour- 
able to the operations of cavalry , and when the 
Romans armed at Maccpracta, they perceived the 
1 mns of the wall, which had been constructed by 
the ancient kings of Assyna, to secure their domi- 
nions from the incursions of the Medes These 

e See Vovises de Tavernier part i 1 in p 116 and more esneciatlj 
V nSKi di Pietro della V vile, loin i letl vvii p 671, &c He was 
i^iionnt of tlie old inmc and condition of AnnvVi Oitr blind travel 
lers seldom possess an} pres ions knowledRe of the countries winch they 
SI it Sliaw and Toiirnefort deserscan honnorahle exception 

d Pamnsi nnminis htro sa^s Ammianiis, an hi„h encomium for an 
Anil The tribe of Gssssn had scttlid on the ed|re of Syria and 
rei„ned some time in Damascus, under a dynasty of thirty one kings 
or emirs from the time of Pompey to tint of the Klnlif Omar 
D IlerlKlot Bibhotheniie Orientilc, p 360 Pococke, Specimen Hist 
Arabiea. p 75—78 The name of Itodosaces docs not appear in tlic 
list 

e ^e Ammianiis (xxis 1, 2 ) I ibvnius, (Ont Parental c 110, HI 
p 334)7osimiis (I in p 164—168) 

f The description of Assyria IS fiirinshcd by Herodotus, (I i c 102, 
Ac ) who sometimes svnles for children, and sometimes for philoso 
phers, by Strabo, (I xsi p 1070 — 1082 ) and by Ammianus (I xxiii 
c 6) llie mostiiscfiil of thcniodem tiarellersareTascrnier, (part i 


prclimiuanes of the expedition of Julian appear to 
have employed about fifteen days , and w e may 
compute near three hundred miles from the fortress 
of Circesium to the wall of Maceprarta « 

The fertile province of Assyria,^ Description of 
which stretched beyond the Tigris, as Assyria 
far as the mountains of Media, v extended about 
four hundred miles from the ancient w all of Mace- 
practa, to the territory of Basra, where the united 
streams of the Euphrates and Tigris discharge them- 
selves into the Persian Gulf ** The whole country 
might have claimed the peculiar name of Mesopo- 
tamia , as the two rivers, which are never more dis- 
tant than fifty, approach, between Bagdad and 
Babylon, within twenty-five miles of each other 
A multitude of artificial canals, dug withont much 
labour in a soft and yielding soil, connected the 
nvers, and intersected the plain of Assyria The 
uses of these artificial canals were various and im- 
portant They sen ed to discharge the superfluous 
waters from one nver into the other, at the season 
of their respective inundations Subdividing 
themselves into smaller and smaller branches, they 
refreshed the dry lands, and supplied the deficiency 
of ram They facilitated the intercourse of peace 
and commerce , and, as the dams could be speedily 
broke down, they armed the despair of the Assyri- 
ans w ith the means of opposing a sudden deluge to 
the progress of an invading army To the soil and 
climate of Assyna, nature had denied some of her 
choicest gifts, the vine, the olive, and the fig-tree, 
but the food which supports the life of man, and 
paiticularly wheat and barley, were produced with 
inexhaustible fertility , and the husbandman, who 
committed bis seed to the earth, was frequently re- 
warded with an increase of two, or even of three, 
hundred The face of the countiy was interspersed 
with groves of innumerable palm-trees,* and the 
diligent natives celebrated, either in verse or prose, 
the three hundred and sixty uses to which the trunk, 
the branches, the leaves, the juice, and the fruit, 
were skilfully applied Several manufactures, 
especially those of leather and linen, employed the 
industry of a numerous people, and afforded valua- 
ble matenals for foreign trade, which appears, 
however, to have been conducted by the hands of 
strangers Babj Ion had been converted into a royal 
park , hut near the ruins of the ancient capital, 
new cities had successive!} arisen, and the popu- 
lousness of the country was displayed in the mul- 

1 II p 226— 25S) Otter, (tom ii p 3o— 69 and 189— 224 )and 'Niebuhr 
(tom II p 172—288 ) 1 et I much regret that the Irak Arabi of 
Ahiilfeda has not been tianslateil 

p Ammniiiis remarks that (he primitive Asnria, arhich compre 
hrnded Niniis (Nineveh) and Arbela, had assumed the more recent and 
peculiar appellation of Adiabcnc and he seems to 6x Teredon, Volo. 
gesia and Apollonia, as the extrnne cities of the actual province of 
Assjria 

h The tvro riven iiniie at Apamea, or Coma, (one hundred miles 
from the Persian Gulf,) into the broad stream of the Fvtigns or 
ShaCul Arab The Duplirates formerly reached the sea by a separate 
diannrl, vrhich was obstructed and diverted by tbe citizens of Orclioe, 
about twenty miles to the south east of modern Basra (D'AnvilIc, in 
the Nlemoires de I’Acad des Inscriptions, tom xxx p 170 — 191 ] 

1 Ihe learned Kiempfer, as a botanist, an aiitiiiuary, and a traveller 
lias exiiansted (Anieenitat Exolirtc, Fasciciil iv p 660—764 ) the 
whole subject of palm trees 
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liladc of toAvns and villages, which were hmlt of 
, hncks, dned in the sun, and strongly cemented 
* with bitomen , the natural and peculiar production 
of the Babylonian soil While the successors of 
Cyrus reigned over Asia, the province of Assyria 
alone maintained, during a third part of the year, 
the luxurious plenty of the table and household of 
the Gicat King Four considerable villages were 
assigned for the subsistence of his Indian dogs , 
eight hundred stallions, and sixteen thousand mares, 
were constantly kept, at the expense of the country, 
for the royal stables , and as the daily tribute, which 
w'as paid to the satrap, amounted to one English 
bushel of silver, we may compute the annual 
revenue of Assyria at more than twelve hundred 
thousand pounds sterling 

Invasion of Assyria were devoted 

syna”, by Julian to the calamities of war , and 
A B 363 ,jyiay philosopher retaliated on a guilt- 
less pcopfe the acts of rapine and cruelty which had 
been committed by their haughty master in the Ro- 
man provinces The trembling Assyrians sum- 
moned the rivers to their assistance , and completed, 
with their own hands, the ruin of tlicir country 
The roads were rendered impracticable , a flood of 
waters was poured into the camp, and, during 
several days, the troops of Julian were obliged to 
contend with the most discouraging hardships 
But every obstacle was surmounted by the persever- 
ance of the legionancs, who were inured to toil as 
well as to danger, and who felt themselves animated 
by the spirit of their leader The damage was 
gradually repaired , the waters were restored to 
their proper channels, whole groves of palm-trees 
were cut down, and placed along the broken parts 
of the road , and the army passed over the broad and 
deeper canals, on bridges of floating rafts, which were 
supported by the help of bladders Two cities of As- 
sy na presumed to resist the arms of a Roman emperor 
and they both paid the severe penalty of their rash- 
SiegcofPeri. ness At tlic distance of fifty miles from 
the roy al residence of Ctcsiphon, Peri- 
sabor, or Anbar, held the second rank in the pro- 
vince a city, large, populous, and well fortified, 
surrounded with a double wall, almost encompassed 
' by a branch of the Euphrates, and defended by the 
valour of a numerous garrison The exhortations 
of Hormisdas were repulsed with contempt , and the 
car^ of the Persian pnnee were wounded by a just 
reproach, that, unmindful of his royal birth, he 
conducted an army of strangers against his king and 
country' The Assyrians maintained their loyalty 
by a skilful as well as vigorous defence , till the 
lucky stroke of a battenng-ram, having opened a 
large breach by shattering one of the angles of the 
wall, they hastily retired into the fortifications of the 
interior citadel The soldiers of Julian rushed im- 


petuously into the town, and, after the full gratifi- 
cation of every military appetite, Perisabor was 
reduced to ashes , and the engines which assaulted 
the citadel were planted on the ruins of the smoking 
houses The contest was continued by an incessant 
and mutual discharge of missile weapons , and the 
superiority which the Romans might derive from 
the mechanical poweis of their balistm and cata- 
pultm was counterbalanced by the advantage of the 
ground on the side of the besieged But as soon as 
an Hclepohs had been constructed, which could 
engage on equal terms w'lth the loftiest ramparts, 
the tremendous aspect of a moving turret, that 
would leave no hope of resistance or of mercy, ter- 
rified the defenders of the citadel into an humble 
submission , and the place was surrendered only 
two days after Julian first appeared under the walls 
of Perisabor Two thousand five hundred persons, 
of both sexes, the feeble remnant of a flourishing 
people, were permitted to retire the plentiful 
magazines of com, of arms, and of splendid furni- 
ture, were partly distributed among the troops, 
and partly reserved for the public service , the use- 
ful stores were destroyed by file, or thrown into 
the stream of the Euphrates , and the fate of 
Amida was revenged by the total ruin of Pcrisa- 
bor 

The city, or rather fortress, of Mao- , „ 
gamalcha, winch was defended by SIX- 
teen large towers, a deep ditch, and two strong and 
solid walls of brick and bitumen, appears tohave been 
constructed at the distance of elei en miles, as the 
safeguard of the capital of Persia The emperor, 
apprehensive of leaving such an important fortress 
in his rear, immediately formed the siege of Mao- 
gamalcha , and the Roman army was distnbuted, 
for that purpose, into three diMsions Victor, at 
the head of the cavalry, and of a detachment of 
heavy-armed foot, "was ordered to clear the coun- 
try, as far as the banks of the Tigns, and the 
suburbs of Ctcsiphon The conduct of the attack 
was assumed by Julian himself, who seemed to 
place his whole dependence in the military engines 
which be erected against the w’alls , u bile he 
secretly contrived a more eificaoions method of in- 
troducing his troops into the heart of the city 
Under the direction of Nevitta and Dagalaiphus, 
the trenches were opened at a considerable distance, 
and gradually prolonged as far as the edge of the 
ditch The ditch w as speedily filled w ith earth , 
and, by the incessant labour of the troops, a mine 
was earned under the foundations of the walls, and 
sustained, at suflicicnt intervals, by props of timber 
Three chosen cohorts, advancing in a single file, 
silently explored the dark and dangerous passage , 
till their intrepid leader w hispercd back the intelli- 
gence, that he was ready to issue from his confinc- 


V Aw myicUca lolVcVcrMnn ntrapan Errata of <ti1rcr each dav 
The well known proportion of weiphta and tneosuri-., tne Bishon 
Hooper a elaborate Inquiry ,} the apccilic Rnaity of water and silver 
and the value of that njetal, will afibrd, after a abort procc-ei, the an’ 
mial revenue whroli I have Mated 1 et the Great Kinp rccined no 
more than 1000 Ctiboic, or Ivrian, talents {2 j 2,COOI) fioin Assjna 


The comparison of two passacca in Herodntiia |l i c 192 1 m e 
89~0e ) reveals an important difli-renee between the //rotg and the net 
revemie of Per«n the anroa paid by the province, and the uold or 
silver deposited III the rojal treaviire The monarch niiLlit inniiallv 
aavc three millions ai* hundred tliniiaaiid pounds, of the rexentem ..r 
eifehlccn milliono raised upon the people '■ctcnieen or 
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ment into the streets of the hostile city Julian 
chcckecl their ardour, that he might ensure their 
success, and immediately diierted the attention of 
the garrison, bj the tumult and elamour of a gene- 
ral assault The Persians, who, from their n alls, 
contemptuously beheld the progress of an impotent 
attack, celebrated with songs of triumph the glory 
of Sapor , and i entured to assure the emperor, that 
he might ascend the starry mansion of Ormnsd, be- 
fore he could hope to take the impregnable city of 
Maogamalclia The citj u as already taken His- 
tory has recorded the name of a private soldier, the 
first who ascended from the mine into a deserted 
tower The passage was widened hj liis com- 
panions, who pressed forwards uith impatient 
valour Fifteen hundred enemies were already in 
the midst of the city The astonished garnson 
abandoned the walls, and their only hope of safety , 
the gates were instantly burst open , and the re- 
venge of the soldier, unless it were suspended by 
lost oraiance,'nas satiated by an undistinguishing 
massacre The goiemor , who had yielded on a 
promise of mercy , was burnt alive, a few day s after- 
wards, on a charge of basing uttered some disre- 
spectful svords against the honour of prince 
Hormisdas The fortifications were razed to tlie 
ground , and not a vestige was left, that the city of 
Maogamalcha had ever existed The ncighhoor- 
liood of the capital of Persia was adorned with 
three stately palaces, laboriously enriched with 
every production that could gratify the luxury and 
pride of an eastern monarch The pleasant situa- 
tion of the gardens along the banks of the Tigns, 
was improved, according to the Persian taste, by 
the symmetry of flowers, fountains, and shady walks 
and spacious parks were enclosed for the reception 
of the bears, lions, and wild boars, which were 
maintained at a considerable expense for the plea- 
sure of the royal chacc The park-walls were 
broke down, the savage game was abandoned to the 
darts of the soldiers, and the palaces of Sapor were 
reduced to ashes, by the command of the Homan 
emperor Julian, on this occasion, showed himself 
Ignorant, or careless, of the laws of civility, which 
the prudence or refinement of polished ages have 
established between hostile princes Yet these 
wanton ravages need not excite in our breasts any 
vehement emotions of pity or resentment A sim- 
ple, naked statue, finished by the hand of a 
Grecian artist, is of more genuine value than all 
tlicse rude and costly monuments of barbaric labour 
and, if we are more deeply affected by the ruin of 
a palace, than by the conflagration of a cottage, our 
humanity must have formed a very erroneous esti- 
mate of the miseries of human life ' 

1 The nprntions of the Aewrian vrar are circnm«taiitiallv related ba 
Arominni' (vviv 2 3, 4, 5 ) Lihanm< (Ont Parent c 112— 12a p 
335— 3-17 ) /i»imu\ (I iii ji I6S— ISO) andGre"OTy Naziaiizen (Oral 
■> p 113 144] The niltlarv criticisms of the «aint are dctoallv 
copied hj Tilirmontius faithful slave 

“ Iilnnius Ue nlriwenda Jnhini nccc c 13 p 102. 

» The famous examples of Cvtiis Alexander, vod Scipto, were acts of 
Jiistin Julian schastitvsrasTohintar}, and in hisoptiiinn mcritoriniis 

« »Ihist (ap V et Scholnst. Jnvenat Sitir i l04 ) observes that 
nihil comiplius moribus The matrons and virgins of Bahj Ion frcelj 


Julian was an object of terror and personal uha 
hatred to the Persians and the ''oucof 
painters of that nation represented the invader of 
their country under the emblem of a furious lion, 
who V omited from his molith a consuming fire "* To 
his friends and soldiers the philosophic hero ap- 
peared in a more amiable light , and his virtues 
were never more conspicuously displayed, than in 
the last and most active period of his life He 
practised without effort, and almost without ment, 
the habitual qualities of temperance and solmety 
According to the dictates of that artificial wisdom, 
which assumes an absolute dominion over the mind 
and body , he sternly refused himself the indulgence 
of the most natural appetites ” In the warm climate 
of Assy na, which solicited a luxurious people to 
the gratification of every sensual desire," a youthful 
conqueror prescrv ed Ins chastity pure and inv lolate 
nor was Julian ever tempted, even by a motive of 
curiosity, to visit his female captives of exquisite 
beanty,p who, instead of resisting his power, would 
have disputed with each other the honour of his 
embraces With the same firmness that he resist- 
ed the allurements of love, be sustained the hard- 
ships of war When the Homans marched through 
the flat and flooded country, their sovereign, on 
foot, at the head of his legions, shared their 
fatigues, and animated theic diligence In every 
useful labour the hand of Julian vras prompt and 
strenuous , and the imperial purple was wet and 
dirty, as the coarse garment of the meanest soldier 
The two sieges allowed him some remarkable op- 
portunities of signalizing his personal v alour, wIik h, 
in the improved state of the military art, can seldom 
be exerted by a prudent general The emperor 
stood before the citadel of Pensabor, insensible of 
fais extreme danger, and encouraged his troops 
to burst open the gates of iron, till he was almost 
overwhelmed under a cloud of missile weapons, and 
huge stones, that were directed against his person 
As he examined the exterior fortifications of Mao- 
gamalcha, two Persians, devoting themselves for 
their country, suddenly rushed upon him with 
drawn cimeters the emperor dexterously received 
their blows on his uplifted shield , and, with a 
steady and well-nmed thrust, laid one of his ad- 
versaries dead at Ins feet The esteem of a prince 
who possesses the v irtues which he approv es, is the 
noblest recompenceof a deserving subject , and the 
authority which Julian derived from his personal 
merit, enabled him to revive and enforce the ngour 
of ancient discipline He punished with death, or 
Ignominy , the roisbehav lour of three troops of horse, 
who, in a skirmish with the Snrenas, had lost their 
honour, and one of their standards and he dis- 

minpled with the men in licentious hanntiels and as they fell tlio 
tntnxicatinn of wine and lore tbe\ ijtradiiaily, and almost completeh, 
ttirew a«iQe the incumliranee ofdre^» ad ulticnum itna cornorum 
Telamenta pmjiciunt Q. Curtiu* \ I 
P Ex Tirp^imhusautenir tjutc sj^ciow^Mint capttc el in Per^ide ubi 
fccmiuanim pnlchritudo exrelht nec tootrectare alintiam loluit nee 
%i*WTe Acntnian xxiv 4 The tace of Persians is «malt and 
but It has been improved bv the perpetual mixture of Cir- 
Wood (HeroOot 1 in r 97 Bufibn, Ili«t Saturelle tom iii 
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tinguislicd with obsidwnaH crowns the valour of the 
foremost soldiers, who had ascended into the city of 
Maogamalcha After the siege of Pensahor, the 
firmness of the emperor was exercised by the inso- 
lent avarice of the army, who loudly complained, 
that their services were rewarded by a trifling dona- 
tive of one hundred pieces of silver. His just in- 
dignation wac expressed in the grave and manly 
language of a Roman “ Riches are the object of 
jour desires those nches are in the hands of the 
Persians , and the spoils of this fruitful country 
are proposed as the prize of your valour and disci- 
pline Believe me,” added J ulian, “ the Roman 
Tcpublie, whieh formerly possessed such immense 
treasures, is now reduced to want and wretched- 
ness , since our princes have been persuaded, by 
weak and interested ministers, to purchase with 
gold the tranquillity of the barbarians The reve- 
nue IS exhausted, the cities are ruined, the 
provinces are dispeopled For mjself, the only 
inheritance that I have received from my royal 
ancestors is a soul incapable of fear , and as long 
as I am convinced that every real advantage is 
seated in the mind, I shall not blush to acknowledge 
an honourable poverty, which, in the days of ancient 
virtue, was considered as the glory of Fabncius 
That glorj, and that virtue, may be jour own, if 
you listen to the voice of heaven and of your 
leader But if you will rashly persist, if jou are 
determined to renew the shameful and mischievous 
examples of old seditions, proceed — ^As it becomes 
an emperor who has filled the first rank among men, 
I am prepared to die, standing , and to despise a 
precarious life, w'hich every hour may depend on 
an accidental fever If I have been found unwor- 
thy of the command, there arc now among you, (I 
speak it with pnde and pleasure,) there arc many 
chiefs, whose merit and experience arc cquhl to the 
conduct of the most important war Such has been 
the temper of my reign, that T can retire, without 
regret, and without apprehension, to the obscurity 
of a pnv ate station The modest resolution of J u- 

lian was answered by the unanimous applause and 
rhcerful obedience of the Romans, who declared 
their confidence of victory, while they fought under 
the banners of their heroic prince Their courage 
was kindled by his frequent and familiar assevera- 
tions, (for such wishes were the oaths of Julian,) 
“ So maj I reduce the Persians under the joke •” 
“ Thus may I restore the strength and splendour of 
the republic The love of fame was the ardent 
passion of his soul but it was not before he 
trampled on the rums of Maogamalcha, that he 
allowed himself to saj, “We have now provided 
some materials for the sophist of Antioch ”* 


The successful valour of Julian had He traD8pori<i hu 
triumphed over all the obstacles that 
opposed his march to the gates ofTi^is 
Ctcsiphon But the reduction, or even the siege, 
of the capital of Persia, was still at a distance nor 
can the military conduct of the emperor be clearly 
apprehended, without a knowledge of the country 
which was the theatre'of his bold and skilful ope- 
rations^ Twenty miles to the sooth of Bagdad, 
and on the eastern bank of the Tjgns,the cunosity 
of travellers has observed some ruins of the palaces 
of Ctcsiphon, which, in the time of Julian, was a 
great and populous city The name and glory of 
the adjacent Seleucia were for ever extinguished , 
and the only remaining quarter of that Greek colony 
had resumed, with the Assyrian language and man- 
ners, the primitive appellation of Coche Coche 
was situate on the western side of the Tigris , but 
it was naturally considered as a suburb of Ctesi- 
phon, with which we may suppose it to have been 
connected by a permanent bridge of boats The 
united parts contributed to form tbc common epi- 
thet of A1 Modain, the cities, which the onentals 
have bestowed on the winter residence of the Sas- 
sanides , and the whole circumference of the Per- 
sian capital was strongly fortified by the waters of 
the river, by lofty walls, and by impracticable mo- 
rasses Near the rums of Seleucia, the camp of 
Julian vvas fixed, and secured, by a ditch and ram- 
part, against the sallies of the numerous and enter- 
prising garrison of Coche In tins fruitful and 
pleasant country, the Romans were plentifully sup- 
plied with water and forage and several forts, 
which might have embarrassed the motions of the 
army, submitted, after some resistance, to the elTorts 
of their valour The fleet passed from the Eu- 
phrates into an artificial derivation of that nver, 
which pours a copious and navigable stream into 
the Tigns, at a small distance Mow the great city. 
If they had followed this royal canal, which bore 
the name of Nahar-Malcha,® the intermediate situ- 
ation of Coche would have separated the fleet and 
army of J ulian , and the rash attempt of steering 
against the current of the Tigris, and forcing their 
way through the midst of a hostile capital, must 
have been attended with the total destruction of 
the Roman navy The prudence of the emperor 
foresaw the danger, and provided the remedj As 
he had minutely studied the operations of Trajan 
in the same country, he soon recollected, that his 
warlike predecessor had dug a new and navigable 
canal, which, leaving Coche on the right hand, 
conveyed the waters of the Nahar-Malcha into the 
nver Tigns, at some distance above the cities 
From the information of the peasants, Julian ascer- 


I) Ob<idtonaUbn< coronia donati Aminian x-n 4 Xitlicr Jaliaa 
or !iw Iiistnrian were un'kilful antiquaries He should hire enen 
mural crowns. The obndioual were the reward of a ceneial wim ind 
di'iirerrda bnieged lit} (Aulus Gclhus, Nnct Attic. \ C) 
r I{,i»c this sjieech as ori..iiial md genuine Ammianusnii-hthear 
eriuld traiivcrihe, and was innpabic of int entin;>, iL I hare used some 
slight freedoms, and coiirhide with the most forcible sentence 
> Aromnn xxii 1 liibanins Oral. Parent c laa n 340 
iM D AiitiIIc (Mem dc rAridemie des Inseriptioiu tom xxnii 
V 240 — 2o9 ) Ins asiirtaincd tlie true position anddistanceof Babjior 


^Irocia, Ctesiphon, Ba-dad, See The Roman traveller, Pietro della 
.‘r ’SO)*®®™* to be llierao«t mtelhgent 

jpcctatiir of that famous province He » a gcntltniau and a schSlar. 
out int/>Icfab1y >ain and prolix. 

» The Rojal Canal riVoAor JMehaJ might besttccewivcK restored 
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tuned the vestiges of tins ancient work, winch were 
almost obliterated bj design or accident Bj the 
indefatigable labour of the soldiers, a broad and 
deep channel was speedily prepared for the recep- 
tion of the Euphrates A strong dyke was con- 
structed to interrupt the ordinary current of the 
Nabar-ilalcba a flood of waters rushed impetu- 
ously into their new bed , and the Homan fleet, steer- 
ing their triumphant course into the Tigns, derided 
the vain and indfectnal barners which the Persians 
of Ctesipbon had erected to oppose their passage 
PasMse of the As it became necessary to transport 
to'4"of’he iio- Bouian army oier the Tigns, an- 
nians Other labour presented itself, of less 

toil, hut of more danger, than the preceding expe- 
dition The stream ivas broad and rapid, the 
ascent steep and difiicnlt , and the entrenchments 
which had been formed on the ndge of the opposite 
bank, were lined with a numerous army of heaiy 
cuirassier!), dexterous archers, and huge elephants, 
who (according to the extravagant hyperbole of 
Libanins) could trample, with the same ease, a 
field of corn, or a legion of Homans * In the pre- 
sence of such an enemy, the construction of a bndge 
was impracticable , and the intrepid pnnee, who 
instant!} seized the only possible expedient, con- 
cealed his design, till the moment of execution, 
from the knowledge of the barbanans, of his own 
troops, and e\ en of his generals themselves Under 
tlie specious pretence of examining the state of the 
magazines, fourscore vessels were gradually un- 
laden , and a select detachment, apparently des- 
tined for some secret expedition, was ordered to 
stand to their arms on the first signal Julian dis- 
guised the silent anxiety of his own mind with 
smiles of confidence and joy , and amused the hos- 
tile nations si ith the spectacle of military games, 
iihich he insultingly celebrated under the walls of 
Cochc The day was consecrated to pleasure , but, 
as soon as the hour of supper was past,tlie emperor 
summoned his generals to his tent, and acquainted 
them, that he had fixed that night for the passage 
of the Tigris They stood in silent and respectful 
astonishment , but, when the venerable Sallust as- 
sumed the pni ilcge of his age and experience, the 
rest of the chiefs supported nth freedom the a eight 
of his prudent remonstrances ^ Julian contented 
himself ailh obsening, that conquest and safety 
depended on the attempt, that, instead of diminish- 
ing the number of their enemies would be increased, 
by successive reinforcements, and that a longer 
delay would neither contract the breadth of the 
stream, nor level the height of the bank The signal 
WPS instantly given, and obeyed the most impa- 
tient of the legionaries leaped into fiie vessels that 


lay nearest to the bank , and as they plied their 
oars with intrepid diligence, they were lost, after a 
few moments, in the darkness of the night. A flame 
arose on the opposite side, and Julian, who too 
clearly understood that his foremost v essels, in at- 
tempting to land, had been fired by the enemy, 
dexterously converted their extreme danger into a 
presage of victory “ Our fellow-soldiers,” he 
eagerly exclaimed, “ are already masters of the 
bank, see — they make the appointed signal , let us 
hasten to emulate and assist their courage ” The 
united and rapid motion of a great fleet broke the 
violence of the current, and they reached the 
eastern shore of the Tigris with sufficient speed to 
extinguish the flames, and rescue their adventurous 
companions The difficulties of a steep and lofty 
ascent were increased by the weight of armour, and 
the darkness of the night A shower of stones, 
darts, and fire, was incessantly discharged on the 
heads of the assailants, who, after an arduous 
struggle, climbed the bank, and stood victorious 
upon the rampart. As soon as they possessed a 
more equal field, Julian, who, with his light in- 
fantry, bad led the attack,* darted through the ranks 
a skilful and expenenced eye * his bravest soldiers, 
according to the precepts of Homer,* were distri- 
buted in the front and rear and all the trumpets 
of the impenal army sounded to battle The 
Homans, after sending up a military shout, ad- 
vanced in measured steps to the animating notes of 
martial music , launched their formidable jav elms , 
and rushed forwards with drawn swords, to deprive 
the barbanans, by a closer onset, of the advantage 
of their missile weapons The whole engagement 
lasted above twelve hours , till tlie gradual retreat 
of the Persians was changed into a disorderly flight, 
of which the shameful example was given by the 
pnncipal leaders, and the Surenas himself They 
were pursued to the gates of Ctesipbon , and the 
conquerors might have entered the dismayed city,’’ 
if their general, Victor, who was dangerously 
wounded with an arrow, had not conjured them to 
desist from a rash attempt, whirh most be fatal, if 
It were not successful On thetr side, the Homans 
acknowledged the loss of only seventy-five men, 
while they affirmed, that the barbanans had left on 
the field of battle two thousand five hundred, or 
even six thousand, of their bravest soldiers The 
spoil was such as might be expected from the nehes 
and luxury of an oriental camp , large quantities 
of silver and gold, splendid arms and trappings, 
and beds and tables of massy silver The vic- 
tonous emperor distributed, as the rewards of 
valour, some honourable gifts, civic, and mural, 
and naval crowns, which he, and perhaps he alone. 
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X Kai |tr7e0c4rir oi* tnov tpjo¥ saxiwv ir Ka« 

Uteo ki«<t beau qne lemt a nsasi*!) \Thieh ^houlil be 
inscnbe'l on the de^k of etery rhetoncmi 
7 I ifunins alludes to the mo^ potrerfnl of the general*. I hare 
testisred to name Sallwa Arenitann* «aTi, of all the leader* quod 
am met i temti dnees concordi precatu 6en prohibere tentarent. 

> Hfoc loipe^tor (^ya AmmiiDu*} ip^e com leris armalurxe 
auxihi* per pnma pmtremaque dKcurrens, &c «t /nsimus hi* 
frigid d«te*n<HaUotrhitntopass tlie rlrer till tno days after the battle. 


a Secundum Homencatn di«po«itioDeTn A «imi]ar di«po*iiiofi i« 
ascribed full c r»*e Nestor, lu the fourth book of the Iliad » and Homer 
Trasneteral»*ent from the mind of Julian 
^ terroie mbito mi<cuerunt, Ter*i«qiie agmmibus lolitw gen 

li« apertas Ctesiphoiitis portas victor miles intrawt ni major pr®da 
Tum fui^et, quam cura Tietonie. (Sextus Hufus de Proviiicii 

c 28} Tli»ir avanee might di<posr them to hear the advice of 
^ ictor 
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esteemed more preeious Ilian llie wealth of Asia A 
solemn saenfiee was offered to the god of war, but 
the appearanees of the Metims threatened the most 
inauspieious events, and Julian soon discovered, 
by less ambiguous signs, tliat he had now reached 
the term of his prosperity <= 

s.iuat.on md Ob On the second daj after the battle, 
rtinacy of Julian, the domestic guards, the Jovians and 

A D 363, Juih: „ , w, 

Herculians, and the remaining troops, 
which composed near two-thirds of the whole army, 
were secuiely wafled o\cr the Tigris * While the 
Persians beheld from the walls of Ctesiphon the 
desolation of the adjacent conntrj', Julian cast 
many art anxious look towards the north, in full 
expectation, that as he himself had victoriously 
penetrated to the capital of Sapor, the march and 
junction of his lieutenants, Sebastian and Proco- 
pius, would be executed with the same courage 
and diligence His expectations w ere disappointed 
by the treachery of the Armenian king, who per- 
mitted, and most prohablj directed, the desertion 
of his auMliarj troops from the camp of the Ro- 
mans ,® and by the dissensions of the two generals, 
who were incapable of forming or executing any 
plan for the public service When the empeior 
had relinquished the hope of this important rein- 
forcement, he condescended to hold a council of 
war, and approved, after a full debate, the senti- 
ment of those generals, who dissuaded the siege of 
Ctesiphon, as a fruitless and pernicious undertak- 
ing It IS not easy for us to conceive by what arts 
of fortification a city thrice besieged and taken by 
the predecessors of Julian, could be rendered im- 
pregnable against an army of sixty thousand Ro- 
mans, commanded by a brave and experienced 
general, and abundantly supplied with ships, pro- 
visions, battering engines, and military stores But 
we may rest assured, from the love of glorj, and 
contempt of danger, which formed the character of 
Julian, that he was not discouraged by any trivial 
or imaginary obstacles ' At the very time when he 
declined the siege of Ctesiphon, he rejected, with 
obstinacy and disdain, the most flattering offers of 
a ncgociation of peace Sapor, w ho had been so long 
accustomed to the tardy ostentation of Constantins, 
was surpiised by the intrepid diligence of his suc- 
cessor As far as the confines of India and Scythia, 
the satraps of the distant provinces were ordered to 
assemble their troops, and to march, without delaj, 
to the assistance of their monarch But their pre- 
parations were dilatory, their motions slow, and 

c The Jalxinr of the caml, the parage of the Tigru, and the 
victory, are defcribcd hv Animunus, (xxn 5, C ) Libanma fOral 
Parent c 121-128 p 347-351 ) Greg 'Xazianzen, (Oral ii pS u i 
ZoMinu*, {I ill p 161-183} and Ssevtus Ilufiia (dc Froi incus, c 
2ft ) 

d The fleet and army « ere formed in three divisions, of nlilcli the 
firat only liad passed iliirin„ the night (Aminian x\iv C ) The vavn 
iopv^iopia, whom /osimus transports on tin, third dav, (1 In » igj i 
muht ronsisl of the protettnrs among whom the historian Aminianns^ 
and the future emperor Joaian actuall) aeraed, aoine ac/ioo/sof the 
domeafics, and ]ierhaps the Joiiansand lIerculiaus,aTlio often did dutv 

as guards 

e Moses of Chorene {Hi<t Armen 1 in c 15 p 246 } supplies ns 
with a Iialioiial tradition, and a spurious letter I have borrow^ onia 
the leadin|rrircumstance, which la consisteDt with truth, probahihtv 
and Libaniiis (Oiat Parent c I3I p 355) " ““'‘jri 


before Sapor could lead an army into the field, be 
received the melancholy intelligence of the devasta- 
tion of Assyria, the ruin of Ins palaces, and the 
slaughter of his bravest troops, who defended the 
passage of the Tigns The pnde of royalty was 
humbled in the dust, he took Ins repasts on the 
ground , and the disorder of Ins hair expressed the 
gnef and anxiety of Ins mind Perhaps he would 
not hav e refused to purchase, with one half of bis 
kingdom, the safelj of llie remainder, and be would 
have gladly subscribed himself, in a treaty of peace, 
the faithful and dependent ally of the Roman con- 
queror Under the pretence of private business, a 
minister of rank and confidence was secretly 
despatched to embrace the knees of Horraisdas, 
and to request, in the language of a suppliant, that 
he might be introduced into the presence of the 
emperor The Sassanian prince, whether he listened 
to the voice of pride or humanitj, whether he con- 
sulted the sentiments of his birth, or the duties of 
his situation, was equally inclined to promote a 
salutarj measure, which would terminate the cala- 
mities of Persia, and secure the triumph of Rome 
He was astonished by the inflexible firmness of a 
hero, who remembered, most unfortunately for 
himself and for his country, that Alexander had 
uniformly rejected the propositions of Darius But 
as Julian was sensible, that the hope of a safe and 
honourable peace might cool the ardour of his 
troops, he earnestly requested, that Hormisdas 
would pnvately dismiss the minister of Sapor, and 
conceal this dangerous temptation from the know- 
ledge of the camp v 
The honour, as well as interest, of . 

J ulian, forbade him to consume Ins 
time under the impregnable walls of Ctesiphon, 
and as often as he defied the barbarians, who de- 
fended the city, to meet him on the open plain, 
they prudently replied, that if he desired to exer- 
cise his valour, he might seek the army of the Great 
King He felt the insult, and he accepted the 
advice Instead of confining his servile march to 
the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris, he resolved 
to imitate the adventurous spirit of Alexander, and 
boldly to advance into the inland provinces, till he 
forced his rival to contend with him, perhaps in 
the plains of Arbela, for the empire of Asia The 
magnanimity of Julian was applauded and betrayed 
by the arts of a noble Persian, who, in the cause of 
his countrj , had generously submitted to act a part 
full of danger, of falsehood, and of shame •* With 

f Civitas incxpugnabiliH, facinu^ audax el importunum Ammianus 
■vxn 7 Hib rcllow soldier, Lutropiii<, turns aside from the difficulty’ 
Asnriainque populatus, castnapud Ctesiphontem statua aliqiiandm 
liabiiit remeansiiue victor, &c x 16 Zo'imus js artful or urnorant 
and Socrates inaccurate 

e I ilnuiiis. Oral. Parent c 110 p 354 c 130 p 361 Socrates 1 
111 c 21 The ecclesiastiial liutorian imputes the refusal of ncace’to 
the advice of Maximus Such advice was unnorth} of a philosopher 
but the pliilosnnlier was likewise a magician, who flattered the liones 
and passions of his master 

h The arU of this new Znp}rus (Greg >a2ianzcn. Oral iv n Us 
lie ) mav derive some credit from the tcstimnnymf two ahbreviatnn 
giexlus Ilii^liis and Victor,) and the casual limts of Libanius fOial’ 

1 »^S!? P 357)andAmmianii.,{xxiv 7) The course of gchu me 
histor} IS interrupted by a most unseasonable chasm in the text of 
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a train of failliful followers, lie deserted to tlie im- 
perial camp , exposed, in a specious tale, tlie 
injuries winch he had sustained , exaggerated the 
cruelty of Sapor, the discontent of the people, and 
the -neakiiess of the monarchy, and confidently 
offered himself as the hostage and guide of the 
Roman march The most rational grounds of sus- 
picion •nerc urged, without effect, hj the wisdom 
and cxpcnence of Hormisdas , and the credulous 
Julian, receiving the traitor into his hosom, was 
persuaded to issue m hasty order, which, in tlie 
opinion of mankind, appeared to arraign his pru- 
dence, and to endanger his safety He destrojed, 
in a single hour, the whole navy, which had been 
transported above five hundred miles, at so great an 
expense of toil, of treasure, and of blood Twelve, 
or, at the most, twenty -two, small vessels were 
saved, to accompany, on carriages, the march of the 
army, and to form occasional bridges for the passage 
of the rivers A supply of twenty days’ provisions 
was reserved for the use of the soldiers , and the 
rest of the magazines, with a fleet of eleven hundred 
vessels, which rode at anchor in the Tigris, were 
abandoned to the flames, by the absolute command 
of the emperor The Christian bishops, Gregory 
and Augustin, insult the madness of the apostate, 
who executed, with his own hands, the sentence of 
divine justice Their authority, of less weight, 
perhaps, in a military question, is confirmed by the 
cool judgment of an expenonced soldier, who was 
himself spectator of the conflagration, and who 
could not disapprove the reluctant murmurs of the 
troops ‘ Yet there arc not wanting some specious, 
and perhaps solid, reasons, which might justify 
the resolution of Julian The navigation of the 
Euphrates never ascended above Babylon, nor that 
of the Tigns above Opis ^ The distance of the 
last-mentioned city from the Roman camp was not 
very considerable, and Julian must soon have 
renounced the vain and impracticable attempt of 
forcing upwards a great fleet against the stream of 
a rapid river,' which in several places was embar- 
^ rnssed by natural or artificial cataracts™ The 
power of sails and oars was insullicicnt , it became 
necessary to tow the ships against the current of 
the river , the strength of twentj thousand soldiers 
was exhausted in this tedious and servile labour, 
and if the Romans continued to march along the 
hanks of the Tigris, they could only expect to 
return home without achieving any enterpnse 
worth) of the genius or fortune of their leader If, 
on the contraiy, it was advisable to advance into 

i ^re Ammniin*, (Yxxit 7 ) Libanins (Oral Parentalia c 132 133 
p 3SC 357 ) Zoaimns (I in n 183) 7onai~ii, {tom ii I mii p 2(T) 
rregor), (Oral ir p I IC ) and Aiipiistin, (de Cmtate Dei I iv c 29 
1 V c it ) or tliciic I ilniiiua alone attempts a flint apolo.) for liia 
Iiero arlio accordinc tn Ammiantis, pranouneed Im nwii condemna 
tion b} a tard^ and inelTectual attempt to oxtinKiiisIi tlie flames 
fc Consult IlerodotiK (I i c 191 ) Strabo, (I xri p 11171 } and Taser. 
nirr, (parti I ii p 152) 

_1 A ccicrilate Tigris incipit socari, ita appellant Medi eauittam 
riin Hist Xalur vi ai • n b 

n One of these dykes winch produces an artificnl cascade or ratar 
act isdrsrribedhvTasernkr, (part I I ii p 225 ) and Thevenot, (part 
nil p 193) The Fcrsians or Assyrians laboured to interrupt tlie 
natltration ofthe rner (Strabo, (. xr p I07S D Am iHc, I Eiimiiate 
ctle rigrr,p 98,99) 


the inland country, the destruction of the fleet and 
magazines was the only measure which could save 
that valuable prize from the hands of the numerous 
and active troops which might suddenly he poured 
from the gates of Ctesiphon Had the aims of 
Julian been victorious, we should now admire the 
conduct, as well as the courage, of a hero, who, 
by depnving his soldiers of the hopes of a retreat, 
left them only the alternative of death or conquest ^ 

The cumbersome train of artillery and marches 
and VI aggons, wdiicli retards the ope- Sapor 
rations of a modem army, were in a great measure 
unknown in the camps of the Romans ” Yet, in 
every age, the subsistence of sixty thousand men 
must have been one of the most important cares of 
a pradent general , and that subsistence could only 
be drawn from his own or from the enemy’s coun- 
tiy Had it been possible for Julian to maintain a 
bridge of communication on the Tigris, and to pre- 
serv e the conquered places of Assyria, a desolated 
province could not aiford any large or regular sup- 
plies, in a season of the year when the lands viere 
covered by the inundation of the Euphrates,'’ and 
tlie unwholesome air w as darkened with sw arras of 
innumerable insects i The appearance of tlie hos- 
tile country w as far more inviting The extensive 
region that lies between the river Tigris and the 
mountains of Media, was filled with villages and 
towns , and the fertile soil, for tlie most part, was 
in a veiy improved state of cultivation Julian 
might expect, that a conqueror, who possessed the 
two forcible instraments of persuasion, steel and 
gold, would easily procure a plentiful subsistence 
from the fears or avarice of the natives But, on 
the approach of the Romans, this nch and smiling 
prospect was instantly blasted Wherever they 
moved, the inhabitants deserted the open villages, 
and took shelter in the fortified towns , the cattle 
was driven away, the grass and ripe corn were 
consumed with (ire , and, as soon as the flames had 
subsided which interrupted the march of Julian, he 
beheld the melancholy face of a smoking and naked 
desert This desperate but effectual method of de- 
fence, can only be executed by the enthusiasm of 
a people who prefer their independence to their 
property , or by the ngour of an arbitrary gov ern- 
ment, which consults the public safety without 
submitting to their inclinations the liberty of choice 
1 On tlie present occasion, the zeal and obedience of 
I tlie Persians seconded the commands of Sapor, and 
the emperor was soon reduced to the scanty stock 
of provisions which continually wasted in his hands 

n Recollect the eiiccessfiil *ind applauded rashness of Jlsfiihoclea 
md Cortez, who burnt Uieir ships on the coasts of Afnci and Mexico 

o See the judicious reflections of the author of the E<«ai snr la Tac 
tique, tom II p 2S7->d53 and the learned remarks of M Giiicliardt 
piouveaiiN Memoircs Militaire^ tom i p 351^3^ on the bastpgc and 
sub«i«Uiire of the Roman armies 

p The Tigris rl<es to the south the Euphrates to the north of the 
Annenm mountains The former oaerflows m March, the litter iii 
^Ij TIie<e circumstances are well explained in the Gingraphicil 
Dissertation of Foster, inserted in Spciman s Expedition of Cyru% lol 

*1 Ammianus (xxiv 8) describes as he had felt the inconicnlency 
heat, and the insect^ The lands of Avi\ ria oppre^cd 
by the Turks and rainged h\ the Curd*, or Arabs \ aid an inciwe 
of ten, fifteen, and twenty fold, fur the *>ccd winch is cast into the 
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Before they 'were entirely consumed, he might still 
hai c reached the u calthy and unwarlike cities of 
Echatana, or Susa, hy the effort of a rapid and well- 
directed march hut be was deprived of this last 
resource by his ignorance of the roads, and by the 
perfidy of his guides The Romans wandered se^ e- 
ral da}S in the country to the eastward of Bagdad 
the Persian deserter, who had artfully led them 
into the snare, escaped from their resentment , and 
his followers, as soon as they were put to the torture, 
confessed the secret of the conspiracy The vision- 
ary conquests of Hyrcania and India, which had so 
long amused, now tormented, the mind of Julian 
- Conscious that his own imprudence was the cause 
of the public distress, he anxiously balanced the 
hopes of safefy or success, without obtaining a sa- 
tisfactory answer, either from gods or men At 
length, as the only practicable measure, he embraced 
the resolution of "directing his steps towards the 
banks of the Tigns, with the design of saving the 
army by a hasty march to the confines of Corduene , 
a fertile and friendly province, which acknowledged 
the soiereignty of Rome The desponding troops 
obeyed the signal of the retreat, only seventy days 
after they had passed the Chaboras, 
wulli the sanguine expectation of sub- 
letting the throne of Persia • 

Retreat md dis as the Romans seemed to 

1^ of the advance into the country, their march 
was obsen ed and insulted from a dis- 
tanee, by several bodies of Persian cavaliy , who, 
showing themselves, sometimes in loose and some- 
times in closer order, faintly skirmished with the 
adianced guards These detachments were how- 
ever supported by a much greater force , and the 
heads of the columns were no sooner pointed tow ards 
the Tigris than a cloud of dust arose on the plain 
The Romans, who now aspired only to the permis- 
sion of a safe and speedy retreat, endeavoured to 
persuade themselves, that this formidable appear- 
ance was occasioned by a troop of wild asses, or 
perhaps by the approach of some friendly Arabs 
They halted, pitched their tents, fortified their camp, 
passed the whole night in continual alarms , and 
discovered, at the dawn of day, that they were sur- 
rounded by an army of Persians This army, which 
might be considered only as the van of the barba- 
nans, was soon followed by the mam body of cuiras- 
siers, archers, and elephants, commanded by Me- 
ranes, a general of rank and reputation He was 
accompanied by two of the kmg’s sons, and many 
of the pnncipal satraps , and fame and expectation 
exaggerated the strength of the remaining powers, 

Voyage, de W.e 

> > I il l> 209-245) 198 horns march frotn ‘ 

357 ) ana 7o«imu^ (1 m p 183 ) 

t Chardin, the most judicious of modem traTellcre, describes (tom 


I which slowly advanced under the conduct of Sapor 
himself As the Romans continued their march, 
their long array, which was forced to bend or divide, 
according to tlie varieties of the ground, afibrded 
frequent and favourable opportunities to their vigi- 
lant enemies The Persians repeatedly charged 
with fury, they were repeatedly repulsed with firm- 
ness, and the action at Maronga, which almost 
deserved the name of a battle, was marked by a 
considerable loss of satraps and elephants, perhaps 
of equal value in the eyes of their monarch These 
splendid advantages were not obtained without an 
adequate slaughter on the side of the Romans se- 
veral ofiScers of distinction w'ere cither killed or 
wounded and the emperor himself, who, on all 
occasions of danger, inspired and guided the valour 
of his troops, was obliged to expose his person, and 
exert his abilities The weight of offensne and 
defensne arms, which still constituted the strength 
and safety of the Romans, disabled them from mak- 
ing any long or efiectual pursuit, and as the horse- 
men of the east were trained to dart their javelins, 
and shoot their arrows, at full speed, and in e\eiy 
possible direction,^ the cavalry of Persia was neier 
more formidable than in the moment of a rapid and 
disorderly flight But the most certain and irre- 
parable loss of the Romans was that of time The 
hardy veterans, accustomed to the cold climate of 
Gaul and Germany, fainted under the sultry heat 
of an Assynan summer , their vigour was exhausted 
by the incessant repetition of march and combat , 
and the progress of the army was suspended by the 
precautions of a slow and dangerous retreat, m the 
presence of an active enemy' Every day, every 
hour, as the supply diminished, the lalue and price 
of subsistence increased m the Roman camp “ Ju- 
lian, who always contented himself with such food 
as a hungry soldier would have disdained, distri- 
buted, for the use of the troops, the provisions of 
the imperial household, and w'hatever could be 
spared from the sumpter-horses of the tribunes and 
generals But this feeble relief served only to ag- 
gravate tbe sense of the public distress, and the 
Romans began to entertain the most gloomy appre- 
hensions that, before they could reach the frontiers 
of the empire, they should all pensh, either by fa- 
mine, or by the sword of the barbarians * 

While Julian struggled with the 
almost insuperable difficulties of Ins wounded, 
situation, the silent hours of the night w ere still 
devoted to study and contemplation Whenever 
he closed his eyes in short and interrupted slumbers, 
his mind was agitated with painful anxiety, nor 

III p 67, 68 8cc edit in 4to ) tlie education and dextentv of the Pe- 

sian nnraenien Bri^soniua (de Re<„no Per<iico, p 050 601, &e.l lias 
collected the testimonies of antiquity ^ 

n In Blark Antonj a retreat, an atUc chsenix sold for fifty drachma* 
or, in other TTords, a pound of flour for twclre or fourteen shillin * 
tarley bread was sold for ilsy nqht in silver It is impossible to peruse 
tile interesting namtire of Plutarch (tom i p 102— 1161 
perceiring that Mark Antonj and Julian were pursued b\ the 
enemies and inrnlred in the same distress ' sanie 

* Ammian sxiv 8 xxi 1 Znsimus I m n iju ion r .i, 

Orat Parent c 134, 135 p 357-^ T1 e orA^orfh^""”’ 

gnorant that the troops irm hungrj Antioch appears 
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can It be thought surpnsing, that the genius of the 
empire should once more appear before him, covering 
witli a funereal vail his head and his horn of abun- 
dance, and slow ly retinng from the impenal tent 
The monarch started from his couch, and stepping 
forth to refresh his ueaned spirits with the coolness 
of the midnight air, he beheld aficrj meteor, which 
shot athwart the sky, and suddenly v anished J ulian 
v\ as com meed that he had seen the menacing coun- 
tenance of the god of war the council which he 
summoned, of Tuscan Harnspices,’ unanimously 
pronounced that he should abstain from action 
hut, on this occasion, necessity and reason were 
more prevalent than superstition , and the trumpets 
sounded at the hrcal». of day The army marched 
through a hilly country , and the lulls had been 
secretly occupied by the Persians Julian led 
the van, with the skill and attention of a consum- 
mate general , he w as alarmed by the intelligence 
that his rear vv as suddenly attacked The heat of 
the weather had tempted him to lay aside his cui- 
rass , but he snatched a shield from one of his 
attendants, and hastened, with a sufficient rein- 
forcement, to the relief of tlie rear-guard A simi- 
lar danger recalled the intrepid pnnee to the de- 
fence of the front, and, as he galloped between 
the columns, the centre of the left was attacked 
and almost overpow ered, by a furious charge of the 
Persian cavalry and elephants This huge body 
was soon defeated, by the w ell-timed evolutions of 
the light infantry, who aimed their weapons, with 
dc\tcnty and effect, against the backs of the horse- 
men, and the legs of the elephants The barbarians 
fled and J ulian, who vv as foremost in ev ery danger, 
animated the pursuit with his voice and gestures 
His trembling guards, scattered and oppressed by 
the disorderly throng of friends and enemies, re- 
minded their fearless sovereign that he w as with- 
out armour , and conjured him to decline the fall 
of the impending ruin As they exclaimed,* a cloud 
of darts and arrows was discharged from the flying 
squadrons , and a jav elm, after razing the skin of 
his arm, transpierced the ribs, and fixed in the in- 
fenor part of the liver Julian attempted to draw 
the deadly vv eapon from his side , but his fingers 
w ere cut by the sharpness of tlie steel, and he fell 
senseless from his horse His guards flew to his 
relief, and the wounded emperor was gentlj raised 
from the ground, and conv ej ed out of the tumult 
of tlie battle into an adjacent tent The report of 
the mclancliol} event passed from rank to rank, 
but the gnef of the Romans inspired them with in- 
vincible valour, and the desire of revenge The 

r Ammian xw 2. Julian Ind sworn in a passion, nunquam se 
lUarti sacra racturum (xxit 6 ] Such whimsical quarrels were not an 
eoinmon between the (,nds anil their insolent votaries and csen tlie 
prudent Au„ustus aher Ins fleet had been twice shinwreckeil excluded 
Nc|itiiiir from the honours of public processions See Ilunic s pinloso. 
pineal Rellcrtians kssajs vul ii p 418. 

a Tlie> still retained the mnnn|inl} of the vain but Inrritise set 
eiirr which had lieen invented in Hetrnria and professul to derive 
llirir know|nl„c of siRns and omens, from the ancient books of Tar 
qnittiiis a Tiiscsn saRC 

a Clanialiant hinc inde eandidali (sec the note of Valcsius) quos dis. 
jctvnt terror tit fiigicntium molem tanquam ruinani male compositi 
culmiuis dechnarcl Ammian xxv 3. 


bloody and obstinate conflict was maintained by 
tlie two armies, till they were separated by the total 
darkness of tlie night The Persians derived some 
honour from the advantage which they obtained 
against the left wing, where Anatolius, master of 
the offices, w as slain, and the priefect Sallust v ery 
narrowly eseaped But the event of the day was 
adverse to the barbarians Tliej abandoned the 
field , their two generals, Meranes and Nohordates,*’ 
fifty nobles or satraps, and a multitude of tbeir 
bravest soldiers and the suceess of the Romans, if 
Julian had survived, might have been improved 
into a decisive and useful victory 
The first words that Julian uttered, 
after his recovery from the fainting fit 
into which he had been thrown by loss June se 
of blood, were expressiv e of his martial spirit He 
called for his horse and arms, and was impatient to 
rush into the battle His remaining strengtli was 
exhausted by tlie painful effort, and the surgeons, 
who examined his wound, discovered the symptoms 
of approaching death He employed the awful 
moments with the firm temper of a hero and a sage , 
tlie philosophers who had aeeompanied him in this 
fatal expedition, compared the tent of Jnlian with 
the pnson of Socrates , and the spectators, whom 
duty, or fnendship, or cunosity, bad assembled 
round his couch, listened with respectful grief to the 
funeral oration of their dying emperor ' “ Friends 
and fellow-soldiers, the seasonable period of my 
departure is now arrived, and I discharge, with the 
cheerfulness of a ready debtor, the demands of 
nature 1 have learned from philosophy , how much 
the soul IS more excellent than the body , and that 
the separation of the nobler substanee should be 
the subject of joy, rather tlian of affiiction I have 
learned from religion, tliat an early death has often 
been the reward of piety and I accept, as a favour 
of the gods, the mortal stroke that secures me from 
the danger of disgraeing a character, which has 
hitherto been supported by virtue and fortitude 
I die witliout remoise, as I have lived without guilt 
I am pleased to reflect on the innocence of my pn- 
vate life , and I can affirm with confidence, that 
the supreme authority, that emanation of the divine 
Power, has been preserved in my hands pure and 
immaculate Detesting the corrupt and destructive 
maxims of despotism, I have considered the hap- 
piness of the people as the end of government 
Submitting my actions to tlie laws of pmdence, of 
justice, and of moderation, I have trusted the event 
to the care of Prov idcncc Peace was the object of 
my counsels, as long as peace was consistent with 

b &ipor liimrelf declared to tlie Ttoinans, that it was Ins nnctice to 
comfort the rimilies of the deceased ^itraps, by sending; them, as a pre- 
rent, the heads of the guards mid officers avho had not fallen ha their 
master a side Libanins denecc Julian ulcis c xlii p 163 
e The character and situation of Julian rai,,ht countenance the siis- 
pirion that he liid pre\ loudy composed the clihoratc ontion ^hicli 
Amnnanus heard and his transcribed 1 he \crsion of the Abb6 de U 
DJetene is faithful and ele},aiit 1 hate followed him in expressing the 
Fhtoiiic ideacf eiinnations which is dtrkly insinuated iu the ari„inal 
d Herodotus (I 1 c 31 ) has displayed lint doctrine in an acreeable 
IMe i el the Jupiter (in the 16lh IxKik of the Iliad) who laments with 
irarsof blood the death of Ssrpedon his son h*id i ^ cry imperfect no 
tion of happiness or i,lor> bc> ond tht BTa\ t 
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the public welfare , hut when the imperious \oice 
of m} country summoned me to arms, I exposed my 
person to the dangers of war, with the clear fore- 
knowledge (which I had acquired from the art of 
dnin'ition)tbat I was destined to fall by the sword 
I now offer my tnbute of gratitude to the eternal 
Being, who has not suffered me to pensh by the 
cruelty of a tyrant, bj the secret dagger of con- 
spiracj , or by the slow tortures of lingering disease 
He has gnen me, in the xtndst of an honourable 
career, a splendid and glorious departure from this 
world , and I hold it equally absurd, equally base, 
to solicit, or to decline, the stroke of fate — Thus 
much I ha\c attempted to say , but my strength fails 
me, and I feel the approach of death — ^I shall cau- 
tiously refrain from any word that may tend to in- 
fluence your suffrages in the election of an emperor 
My choice might be imprudent or injudicious , and 
if it should not be ratified by the consent of the 
army, it might be fatal to the person whom I should 
recommend I shall only, as a good citizen, express 
my hopes, that the Romans maybe blessed with the 
government of a virtuous sovereign ” After this 
discourse, which Julian pronounced in a firm and 
gentle tone of voice, he distnbuted, by a military 
testament,® the remains of his private fortune , and 
making some inquiry why Anatolius was not pre- 
sent, he understood, from the answer of Sallust, 
that Anatolius was killed , and bewailed with 
amiable inconsistency, the loss of his friend At 
the same time he reproved the immoderate gnef of 
the spectators , and conjured them not to disgrace, 
by unmanly tears, the fate of a prince, who in a 
few moments would be united with heaven, and 
with the stars ^ The spectators were silent, and 
Julian entered into a metaphysical argument with 
the philosophers Priscus and Maximus, on the 
nature of the soul The efforts which he made, of 
mindaSjWell as body, most probably hastened his 
death His wound began to bleed with fresh vio- 
lence , his respiration was embarrassed by the 
suelling of the veins , he called for a draught of 
cold water, and, as soon as he had drank it, expired 
without pain, about the hour of midnight Such 
was the end of that extraordinaiy man, in the thirty - 
second year of his age, after a reign of one y ear and 
about eight months, from the death of Constantins 
In his last moments he display cd, perhaps with some 
ostentation, the love of virtue and of fame, which 
had been the ruling passions of his life s 
Election of the Tlic tnumpli of Christianity, and the 
emjiiTnr calamities of the empire, may, in some 

June 27 mcasurc, be asenbed to Julian himself, 
who had neglected to secure the future execution of 
Ins designs, by the timely and judicious nomination 


e The Holfliew who Inil made their verbal, or iiiincupatiirv te»ta. 
ment , upon artual service, (in pmcinctil,) were exempted I'rmn t^ 
formalities of the Ilomin law See Heincccius (Anliqmt Jar Honan 
tom 1 p son mid Montesquieu (Ksnnt des Loix hxxvii) 
f This union of the human eonl niththe diiine sethereal milistance of 
theiiniverse is the ancient doctrine of Pytha„onsand Plato but it 
seems to exclude anj pereonal or conscious Immortality Sec War 
burton a learned and rational observations Divine Le-atiou vol „ 
p 199—216 


of an associate and successor But the royal race 
of Constantins Chlorus was reduced to his own per- 
son , and if he entertained any senous thoughts of 
investing with the purple the mostworthy among the 
Romans, he was diverted from his resolution by' the 
difficulty of the choice, the jealousy of power, the 
fear of ingratitude, and the natural presumption of 
health, of y outh, and of prosperity His unexpected 
death left the empire without a master, and without 
an heir, in a state of perplexity and danger, •which, 
in the space of fourscore years, had never been ex- 
perienced, since the election of Diocletian In a 
government, which had almost forgotten the distinc- 
tion of pure and noble blood, the supenonty of birth 
was of little moment, the claims of official rank 
were accidental and precarious , and tlie candidates 
who might aspire to ascend the vacant throne, could 
be supported only by the consciousness of personal 
merit, or by the hopes of popular favour But the 
situation of a famished army , encompassed on all 
sides by an host of barbarians, shortened the mo- 
ments of grief and deliberation In this scene of 
terror and distress, the body of the deceased prince, 
according to his own directions, was decently em- 
balmed , and, at the dawn of day, the generals con- 
vened a military senate, at which the commanders 
of the legions, and the officers, both of cavaliyr and 
infantry , were invited to assist Three or four hours 
of the night had not passed away without some se- 
cret cabals, and when the election of an emperor 
was proposed, the spmt of faction began to agitate 
the assembly Victor and Annthmus collected the 
remains of the court of Constantins , the fnends of 
Julian attached themselves to the Gallic chiefs, 
Dagalaiphus and Ncvitta , and the most fatal con- 
sequences might be apprehended from the discord 
of two factions, so opposite in their character and 
interest, in their maxims of government, and perhaps 
in their religious principles The supenor v'lrtues 
of Sallust could alone reconcile their divisions, and 
unite their suffrages, and the venerable praefect 
would immediately have been declared the successor 
of Julian, if he himself, with sincere and modest 
firmness, had not alleged his age and infirmities, so 
unequal to the weight of the diadem The generals, 
who were surpnsed and perplexed by his refusal, 
showed some disposition to adopt the salutary ad- 
ncc of an inferior officer,’’ that they should act as 
they would hav e acted in the absence of the emperor , 
that they should exert their abilities to extricate the 
army from the present distress , and, if they were 
fortunate enough to reach the confines of Mesopo- 
tamia, they should proceed with united and delibe- 
rate counsels in the election of a lawful sovereign 
While they debated, a few voices saluted Jovian, 


C The whole relation of the death of Julian is (fiven hy Aromianus, 
(xxv 3 ) au intelliijent spectator Libanius, who turn* with horror 
fniin the scene has supplied some circumstances (Orat Parental c 
135—140 p 0,9— 362 ) The calumnies of Gresory, ind the leceiids of 
more recent saints may now lie sifent/y despised 
h llonoraiioraliqiiis miles perhaps Araroianus him<elf The modest 
and judicious historian describes the scene of the election, at which he 
wasuiidoubtedly present, (xxv 5 ) 
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who was no more than fiist' of the domestics, with 
the names of Emperor and Augustas The tumultu- 
arj acclamationu as instantly repeated by the guards 
who surrounded the tent, and passed, in a feu mi- 
nutes, to the extremities of the hue The newpnnce, 
astonished with his on n fortune, was hastily invest- 
ed with the impenal ornaments, and recei\cd an 
oath of fidclit) from the generals, uhosc favour and 
protection he so lately solicited The strongest 
recommendation of Jovian was the merit of his 
father, count Varronian, who enjoyed, in honoura- 
ble retirement, the fruit of his long services In the 
obscure freedom of a pnvate station, the son in- 
dulged his taste for wine and women, yet he 
supported, with credit, the character of a chnstian “ 
and a soldier Without being conspicuous for any 
of the ambitious qualifications u hich excite the ad- 
miration and envy of mankind, the comely person 
of Jovian, his cheerful temper, and familiar vvit, 
had gained the affection of Ins fellow-soldiers , and 
the generals of both parties acquiesced in a popular 
election, vv Inch had not been conducted by the arts 
of their enemies The pride of this unexpected 
elevation was moderated by the just apprehension, 
that the same day might terminate the life and reign 
of the new emperor The pressing voice of necessity 
was obeyed without delay, and the first orders 
issued by Jovian, a few hours after his predecessor 
had expired, were to prosecute a march, which 
could alone extricate the Romans from their actual 
distress • 

rail ^nf*1he ***" ostccm of au enemy is most sin- 

tr»?, June sTih ccrely expressed by his fears , and the 
—July lat degree of fear may be accurately mea- 
sured by the joy with which he celebrates his 
deliverance The welcome news of the death of 
Julian, which a deserter revealed to the camp of 
Sapor, inspired the desponding monarch w ith a sud- 
den confidence of victory He immediately de- 
tached the rojal cavalry, perhaps the ten thousand 
tnimoi fa/#,® to second and support the pursuit , and 
discharged the whole weight of his united forces on 
the rear-guard of the Romans The rear-guard was 
thrown into disorder , the renowuicd legions which 
denved their titles from Diocletian, and his warlike 
colleague, were broke and trampled down bj the 
elephants , and three tnbunes lost their lives in at- 
tempting to stop the flight of their soldiers The 
battle was at length restored by the persevering val- 
our of the Romans , the Persians were repulsed with 


a great slaughter of men and elephants , and the 
army, after marching and fighting a long summer’s 
day, arrived, in the evening, at Samara, on the banks 
of the Tigris, about one hundred miles above Ctcsi- 
phon " On the ensuing daj the barbarians, instead of 
harassing the march, attacked the camp, of Jovian , 
which had been seated in a deep and sequestered 
valley Prom the hills, the archers of Persia insulted 
and annoyed the wearied legionaries , and a body 
of cavalry, which had penetrated with desperate 
courage through the priitorian gate, was cut in 
pieces, after a doubtful conflict, near the imperial 
tent In the succeeding night, the camp of Cardie 
was protected by the lofty dykes of the nver , and 
the Roman army, though incessantly exposed to the 
vexatious pursuit of the Saracens, pitched their 
tents near the city of Dura,® four days after the death 
of Julian The Tigris was still on the left, their 
hopes and piovisions were almost consumed , and 
the impatient soldiers, who had fondly persuaded 
tliemselvcs that the frontiers of the empire were not 
far distant, requested their new sovereign, that 
they might be permitted to hazard the passage of 
the nver With the assistance of his wisest offi- 
cers, Jovian endeavoured to check their rashness 
by representing, that if they possessed sufficient 
skill and vigour to stem the torrent of a deep and 
rapid stream, they would only deliver themselves 
naked and defenceless to the barbanans who had 
occupied the opposite banks Yielding at length 
to their clamorous importunities, he consented, 
with reluctance, that five hundred Gauls and Ger- 
mans, accustomed fiom their infancy to the waters 
of the Rhine and Danube, should attempt the bold 
adventure, which might serve either as an encourage- 
ment, or as a warning, for the rest of the army In 
the silence of the night, they swam the Tigris, sur- 
pnsed an unguarded post of the enemy, and dis- 
played at the dawn of day the signal of their reso- 
lution and fortune The success of this trial dis- 
posed the emperor to listen to the promises of his 
architects, who proposed to construct a floating 
bridge of the inflated skins of sheep, oxen, and goats, 
covered with a floor of earth and fascines p Two 
impoi tant daj s were spent in the ineffectual labour , 
and the Romans, who already endured the miseries 
of famine, cast a look of despair on the Tigris, and 
upon the barbarians , whose numbers and obsti- 
nacy increased vnth the distress of the imperial 
army •• 


. 1 ,* ^ 7 ""'! ?'■ . enioj ed tlie diRnilj of a -^nator ai 

thooeh oiil^ a tribune, he nuked with the militirj duke^ Cod The 

of Jovian*" perhaps more rceeut tta 

r aalSowtnen (1 I 

' ' lawibc to Joiiaii themerit ofa coi 
jemr under the precediiitrrcifm and pionaly suppa<e thathereruv 

exclaimed that they we 
iSTeml 2, « pursuing hia narrative ote-throie tl 

pmniintwtSS 

from Ihe Ufa an impartial portr-i 
\J«ns:er>tctorlia^ added ^me remarkab 

wlipoul'prljtldicc**' elegance of aljle, critical disquiMtinn an 
fn Ucgius cquilatus U ippears, from Ptocopiu% that tlie immo 


w) famous under Gyrus and Ins successors were revn cd| if we may 
use that improper word, lij the Sassauides Brisson deReirno Pcrsico, 
p 2G8 8tc ® 

» The obscure of the inland country are irrecQ\cnihl\ lost 

nor we inme the field of battle where Jiihin fell biitM DAiiiilIe 
has cieinonstriited the precise sitmtion of Sumere, Cirche, and Diin 
aIon;» the banks of the Tigris (Geographic Ancicnnc, tom ii p 248. 
I Cuphrate et Ic Ti^rc, p 95 07) In tne ninth centuri, Sumere or 
Simin, became with i slight change of name, the roval residence ot 
tlie Klialini of the house of Abbas 

f fortified place in the wars of Aniiochns against the 

Kbels of Media and Persia (Polvbiua I v c 46 52. p 546 55^ edit 
Ca^ubon inSio) 

p A similar expedient was propowid to the leaders of the ten thousand 
and Wisely rejected \enophon Anabasis | In p 2 j 5 250 2o7 It 
appears from our modern traieller* that rafts floating on bladders per 
form the trade and naaigation of the Tigris 
9 The first military acts of the reigu of Jovian are related Ammi 
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„ , , In this hopeless situation, the faint- 

Nc^ocialion and i , « 

treat} of peace mg spints of the Romans were revived 
hy tlie sound of peace The transient 
presumption of Sapor had vanished he observed, 
Mith senons coneem,that, in the repetition of doubt- 
ful combats, he had lost his most faithful and intre- 
pid nobles, bis bravest troops, and the greatest part 
of his train of elephants and the experienced mon- 
arch feared to pro'voke the resistance of despair, the 
vicissitudes of fortune, and the unexhausted powers 
of the Roman empire , which might soon advance 
to relieve, or to revenge, the successor of Julian 
The Surenas himself, accompanied by another sa- 
trap,appcared in the camp of Jovian and declared, 
that the clemency of his sovereign was not averse to 
signify the conditions on which he would consent 
to spare and to dismiss the Gmsar inth the relics of 
his captnc army The hopes of safety subdued the 
firmness of the Romans , the emperor was compelled, 
by the advice of his council, and the cncs of the 
soldiers, to embrace the offer of peace , and the 
pncfcct Sallust was immediately sent, wuth the 
general Annthams, to understand the pleasure of the 
Great King The crafty Persian delayed, under 
vanous pretences, the conclusion of the agreement , 
started diflicultics, required explanations, suggested 
expedients, receded from his concessions, increased 
his demands, and wasted four days in the arts of 
negociation, till he had consumed the stock of pro- 
visions which yet remained in the camp of the 
Romans Had Joiian been capable of executing a 
bold and prudentmeasure, he would have continued 
Ins march, with unremitting diligence , the progress 
of the treaty would have suspended the attacks of 
the barbarians , and, before the expiration of the 
fourth day, he might have safely reached the fruit- 
ful proiincc of Corduene, at the distance only of 
V one hundred miles • The irresolute emperor, in- 
stead of breaking through the toils of the enemy, 
expected his fate with patient resignation , and ac- 
cepted the humiliating conditions of peace, which 
It was no longer in his power to refuse The five 
provinces beyond the Tigris, which had been ceded 
by the grandfather of Sapor, were restored to the 
Persian monarchy He acquired, by a single article, 
the impregnable city of Nisibis, which had sus- 
tained, in three succcssi\e sieges, the efforts of his 
arms Singara, and the castle of the Moors, one of 
the strongest places of Mesopotamia, were likewise 
dismembered from the empire It was considered 
as an indulgence, that the inhabitants of those for- 


anus,(\xv C } Lilixnius (Ont Pirent c 146 p 364 1 and Zimtnna /■ 
III p 1^, lgo,tg|} Though wcmaydistnirttliefairni^ofLibimu* 
the ocular tcvtimony of Eutropiin (imo a Perms atque altero prslic 

/iiatu; Ki rr 

primus dc pace screnn Iiafaerctur it. ui a a ersis 

• II IS prcsuraptiioua to controiert the opinion of Amranniis asoldier 

and a spectator 1 et it is difficult to understand *o» the mouSt^n, 
Corduene could extend os cr the plain of Amvria a* low -iJ*!,. "n “ 
of the Tins and the criat or K,‘'’?CaSd 

men TOuId inarch onehundred miles in four days ' mousantt 

miamis, txxv ^7 ) Libamiis (Ora? Parent* c "42.*p 364 
p 100, I91)GIe„ory^azl‘anxen.(Orat 


tresses were permitted to retire with their effects ; 
but the conqueror rigorously insisted, that the Ro- 
mans should for ever abandon the king and kingdom 
of Armenia A peace, or rather a long truce, of 
thirty years, was stipulated between the hostile na- 
tions , the faith of the treaty was ratified by solemn 
oaths, and religious ceremonies , and hostages of 
distinguished rank were reciprocally dclnered to 
secure the performance of the conditions * 

The sophist of Antioch, who saw 
with indignation the sceptre of his and'dil^rare^f 
hero in the feeble hand of a Christian 
successor, professes to admire the moderation of Sa- 
por, in contenting himself with so small a portion 
of the Roman empire If he had stretched as far as 
the Euphrates the claims of his ambition, he might 
have been secure, says Libanius, of not meeting 
with a refusal If he had fixed, as the boundary of 
Persia, the Orontes, the Cydnus, the Sanganus, or 
even the Thracian Bosphorus, flatterers would not 
have been wanting in the court of Jovian to convince 
tlic timid monarch, that his remaining provinces 
would still afford the most ample gratifications of 
power and luxury “ Without adopting in its full 
force this malicious insinuation, we must acknow- 
ledge, that the conclusion of so ignominious a treaty 
was facilitated by the private ambition of Jovian. 
The obscure domestic, exalted to the throne by for- 
tune, ratber than by ment, was impatient to escape 
from the hands of the Persians, that be might pre- 
vent the designs of Procopius, who commanded the 
army of Mesopotamia, and establish his doubtful 
reign over the legions and provinces which were still 
Ignorant of the hastj and tumultuous choice of the 
camp beyond tbc Tigris * In the neighbourhood of 
the same nver, at no very considerable distance from 
the fatal station orDnra,7 the ten thousand Greeks,, 
without generals, or guides, or provisions, were 
abandoned, about twelve hundred miles from their 
native country, to the resentment of a victorious 
monarch The difference of t/ietr conduct and suc- 
cess depended much more on their character than 
on their situation Instead of tamely resigning 
themselves to the secret deliberations and private 
views of a single person, the united counsels of the 
Greeks were inspired by the generous enthusiasm 
of a popular assembly , where the mind of each 
citizen IS filled with the love of glory, the pnde of 
freedom, and the contempt of death Conscious of 
their superiority over the barbarians in arms and 
discipline, they disdained to yield, they refused to 


uie (iritrcn to jDlian, tliedelivFtancc to Jovriii,)and Entropia* (x 17) 
I He last mentioned wnter, nlio ins present in arailitarv station, sU Ics 
inw peace nccexsariam quidera sed i^nnbilem 
a Eilnnius, Orat Parent c 143 p 304, 365 
* ^"^ilionibns dispendiosi* iloniaiiie reipublicn impositis 
quibiis aipidior retmi quam ploria: Jovnnus impcno rudis ailqoicriL 
Sextus Kufus dc Proa inciK.c SO La BIctcrie lias expressed in a Ion" 
‘•'’■“^oration these specious considerations of public and private inter* 
est (Hist dc Jovien, tom i p 3't, See ) 
y The generals were murdered on the banks of the Zabatns r Aiialn 
r ]®5.} great Zab, a river of Assa ria 400 fSt 
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capitulate every obstacle was surmounted by tbeir 
patience, courage, and military skill , and the memo- 
rable retreat of the ten thousand exposed and in- 
sulted the weakness of the Persian monarchy * 

He contmnes I... As the price of his disgraceful con- 
reireattoNisibis cessions, the emperor might perhaps 
have stipulated, that the camp of the hungry Romans 
should be plentifully supplied,* and that they should 
be permitted to pass the Tigris on the bridge which 
was constructed by the hands of the Persians But, 
if Jovian presumed to solicit those equitable terms, 
they were sternly refused by the haughty tyrant of 
the east , whose clemency had pardoned the invad- 
ers of his country The Saracens sometimes in- 
tercepted the stragglers of the march, but the 
generals and troops of Sapor respected the cessation 
of arms , and Jovian was suffered to explore the 
most convenient place for the passage of the riier 
The small vessels, 'nbicli had been saved from the 
conflagration of the fleet, performed the most essen- 
tial service They first conveyed the emperor and 
his favourites, and afterwards transported, in many 
successive voyages, a great part of the army But, 
as eveiy man was anxious for his personal safety, 
and apprehensive of being left on the hostile shore, 
the soldiers, who were too impatient to wait the slow 
returns of the boats, boldly ventured themselves on 
light hurdles, or inflated skins, and, drawing after 
them their horses, attempted, with vanons success, 
to Swim across the riv er Many of these daring ad- 
venturers were swallowed hy the waves, many 
others, who were earned along by the violence of 
the stream, fell an easy prey to the avarice or cruelty 
of the wild Arabs and the loss which the army 
sustained in the passage of the Tigris, was not in- 
ferior to the carnage of a day of battle As soon as 
the Romans had landed on the western bank, they 
were delivered from the hostile pursuit of the bar- 
banans , but, in a labonous march of tw'o hundred 
miles over the plains of Mesopotamia, they endured 
the last extremities of thirst and hunger They were 
obliged to traverse a sandy desert, which, in the ex- 
tent of seventy miles, did not afford a single blade 
of sweet grass, nor a single spring of fresh water, 
and the rest of the inhospitable waste was untrod 
by the footsteps either of friends or enemies When- 
ever a small measure of flour could be discoveied in 
the camp twenty pounds’ weight were greedily pur- 
chased vv itli ten pieces of gold <> the beasts of bur- 
then were slaughtered and devoured , and the desert 


X The Cgropaiia » \ epiie end languid thr jinaiata circum«tantnl 
end animated Such ii the eternal iliflLrcnce lielnreeii fiction and truth 
a According to Rufinua an irainednii. mipiil} of prori'ioiia was eli- 
pulatcd bv the treaty; and Thcodoret afiirma tliat the obluation me 
faithriilly dicriiarpra by the PersiUK Such a fact le probable but un 
doublrdl} faire bee 1 illemont, Hist drs Hmpereiirs tom iv n 702 
b VV'e maj recollect some lines of Lucan, (I’liarsal ir 05 ] who dc 
scribes a similar di tress of Cmsars arm) in Spain 
•taiva fames aderat— — 

Miles i-ret toto censn non prndigusemit 
Lxlenam Cererem Proh Iiicri pallida tabes ' 
e n f*®" ^eest prolatojqiinusaeiiditornnro 
^ uuicliardt (Pioiireaux Memoires Mililairrs, tom i p 37*1—382 ) 
Ml* Anal) SIS of llte tiro Campai;.ns in Spain and Africa is the noblest 
moniimriit tint has eicr been raised to the fame of Casnr 
InJ- *'A““He(M:e his Maps and lEiiphnte et le Ti re p 02 03) 
Thilv...iV,V'^ nurcli and assigns the true position of Hatra Ur and 
I iiaia, vinch Aminianus lias mentioned He does not coiiiplaiii 


was strew ed with the arms and baggage of the Roman 
soldiers, whose tattered garments and meagre coun- 
tenances displayed their past sufferings and actual 
misery A small convoy of provisions advanced to 
meet the army as far as the castle of Ur , and the 
supply was the more grateful, since it declared the 
fidelity of Sebastian and Procopius At Tbilsa- 
pbata,* the emperor most graciously received the 
generals of Mesopotamia, and the lemains of a once 
flourishing army at length reposed themselves under 
the walls of Nisibis The messengers of Jovian had 
already proclaimed, in the language of flattery, his 
election, his treaty, and liis return , and the new 
prince had taken the most effectual measures to se- 
cure the allegiance of the armies and provinces of 
Europe , by placing the military command in the 
hands of those officers, who, from motives of in- 
terest, or inclination, would firmly support the 
cause of their benefactor 

The friends of Julian had confidently u,„verfal da. 
announced the success of his expedi- nioura;,aiiisttbp 
tion They entertained a fond per- ‘■■'■•‘‘y 
suasion, that the temples of the gods would be en- 
riched w'lth the spoils of the east , that Persia would 
be reduced to the humble state of a tnbntary pro- 
vince, governed by the laws and magistrates of 
Rome, that the baibarians would adopt the dress, 
and manners, and language, of their conquerors, 
and that the youth of Ecbatana and Susa would 
study the art of rhetoric under Grecian masters • 
The progress of the arms of Julian interrupted his 
communication with the empire, and, from the 
moment that he passed the Tigris, Ins affectionate 
subjects were ignorant of the fate and fortunes of 
their prince Their contemplation of fancied 
triumphs was disturbed by the melancholy rumour 
of Ins death , and they persisted to doubt, after they 
could no longer deny, the truth of that fatal event ^ 
The messengers of Jovian promulgated the specious 
tale of a prudent and necessary peace the voice of 
fame, louder and more sincere, revealed the disgrace 
of the emperor, and the conditions of the igno- 
minious treaty The minds of the people w ere filled 
with astonishment and gnef, with indignation and 
teiror, when they were informed that the un- 
worthy successor of Julian relinquished the five 
provinces, which had been acquired by the victory 
of Galerius , and that he shamefully surrendered to 
the barbarians tlie important city of Nisibis, tlie 
firmest bulwark of the provinces of the cast v The 

of the Samiel, the deadly hot wind, which Therenot (Vo\aaC« part ii 
I I p 292.) much dreaded 

d The retrcatofJoMaDisdcsenl'eoby Ammianu^ (xx\ 9)Libanin% 
(Oral Pirent c M3 p 36o } and Zo«tmu^ (I iit p 104) 

« Libaniu* Orat Parent c 145 p 395 Such tvere the natural hopes 
and wishes of a rhetoricrin ' 

f The people of Carrhae a citv deioted to pipanism buried the 
inauspicious messenger under a pile of stories (/usinins 1 iii p I9G) 
L>ihaiiiu«i when he received the fital intcllig^encc cast his e>eon Itis 
sword, but lie recollected that Plato had condemned suicide and that 
lie miist1i\e to compose the pTncg:%ric of Julian (Libanius de Vitasuu, 
tom II p 45 46) I «».r V 

IT Ammiaiius and Cutropins mi) be admitted as fair ind credible 
witnesses of the public IanoUa,,e and optiiioiis The people of Antioch 
resiled an i{;nnininious peace which exposed them to tlie Persians on 
aiiakedanddefeiiielessfronlivr (Excerpt \nlesmtia, p 845 ex Tohaniie 
Antiochcno ) 
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rp:rer:^Lt:tLr.rr^ 

ZrJl” hanbe emperor would redeem hm puml- wrtbm Ibe term of tlrree daye Ammranoa baa de 
lammous beliaMOur by a splendid act of patriotic 
perfidy The infiexible spint of the Roman senate 
had always disclaimed the unequal conditions which 
were extorted from the distress of her captive 

armies and. if it were necessary to satisfy the „ . . a j 

nafaonal honour, by delivering the guilty general dropt a last tear over the *0“^ of ^ son or husband, 
into the hands of the barbarians, the greatest part »b,.h must soon be nrofaned by the rude hand of a 
of the subjects of Jovian would have cheerfully 
acquieseed in the precedent of ancient times 

But the emperor, whatever might be 


lineated m lively colours the scene of universal 
despair, which he seems to have viewed with an 
eye of compassion ** The martial youth deserted, 
with indignant grief, the walls which they had so 
lonously defended , the disconsolate mourner 


isWibJs'anTir the limits of his constitutional authon- 
iiores the five fy the absolute master of the laws 

nrovincc** to the ^ ^ . , .. 

Fersidn^ and arms of toe state , and the same 
August motives which had forced him to sub- 
scribe, now pressed him to execute, the treaty of 
peace He was impatient to secure an empire at 
the expense of a few provinces , and the respect- 
able names of religion and honour concealed the 
personal fears and the ambition of J ovian Notwith- 
standing the dutiful solicitations of the inhabitants, 
decency, as well as prudence, forbade the emperor 
to lodge in the palace of Nisibis , hut, the next 
morning after his arnval, Bineses, the ambassador 
of Persia, entered the place, displajed from the 
citadel the standard of the Great King, and pro- 
claimed, in his name, the cruel alternative of exile 
or servitude The principal citizens of Nisibis, 
who, till that fatal moment, had confided in the pro- 
tection of their sov ereign, threw themselv es at bis 
feet They conjured him not to abandon, or, at 
least, not to deliver, a faithful colony to the rage of 
a barhanan tyrant, exasperated by the three suc- 
cessiv e defeats, which he bad cxpenenced under the 
walls of Nisibis They still possessed arms and 
courage to repel the invaders of their country , they 
requested only the permission of using them in their 
own defence , and, as soon as they had asserted 
their independence, they should implore the favour 
of being again admitted into the rank of his sub- 
jects Their arguments, their eloquence, their 
^ tears, were incflectnal Jovian alleged, with some 
confusion, the sanctity of oaths , and, as the reluct- 
ance with which he accepted the present of a crown 
of gold, convinced the citizens of their hopeless 
condition, the advocate Sylvanus was provoked to 
exclaim, “ O emperor ' may you thus be crowned 
by all the cities of your dominions Jovian, who 
in a few weeks had assumed the habits of a prince,’ 
was displeased with freedom, and offended with 

h The Alibd de la Bletenc (Hut de Jovien, tom i p 212—227 ) 
though a se\ere casuist has pronounced that Joiiaa was not bound to 
execute Ins nroniisc since he eottld not dismember the empire nor 
■ilien-ite, without their consent, the allegiance of Ins people I have 
• neicr found much delight or instruction in such political metaphysics 
I At Nisibis he performed a rcwal-ict A braie officer, liu name, 
sake, who had been thought worthy of the purple, was dragged from 
supper, thrown into a well, and stoned to death, without any form of 
trial, or Cl iilence of guilt Ammian xxv S 
k Sec xxv 0 and Zosimus, I in p 194, 195 
I Chron Paschal p 300 The ecclesiastical Kotitiie may he con 
sillied 


which must soon he profaned by the rude hand of a 
barbarian master , and the aged citizen kissed the 
threshold, and clung to the doors, of the house, 
where he had passed the cheerful and careless hours 
of infancy The highways were crowded with a 
trembling multitude the distinctions of rank, and 
sex, and age, were lost in the general calamity 
Every one strove to bear away some fragment from 
the wreck of his fortunes , and as they could not 
command the immediate service of an adequate 
number of horses or waggons, they were obliged to 
leave behind them the greatest part of their valuable 
effects The savage insensibility of J ovian appears 
to have aggrav ated the hardships of these unhappy 
fugitives They were seated, however, in a now- 
bniltqti rterof Amida, and that nsing city, with 
the reinforcement of a very considerable colony, 
soon recovered its former splendour, and became the 
capital of Mesopotamia* Similar orders were 
despatched by the emperor for the evacuation of 
Singara and the castle of the Moors , and for the 
restitution of the five provinces beyond the Tigiis 
Sapor enjoyed the glory and the fruits of his victoiy , 
and this ignominious peace has justly been con- 
sidered as a memorable tera in the decline and fall 
of the Roman empire The predecessors of Jovian 
bad sometimes relinquished the dominion of distant 
and unprofitable provinces , bat, since the founda- 
tion of the city, the genius of Rome, the god Ter- 
minus, who guarded the boundaries of the republic, 
had never retired before the sword of a victorious 
enemy 

After Jovian had performed those 
engagements, which the voice of his 
people might have tempted him to violate, he has- 
tened away from the scene of his disgrace, and pro- 
ceeded with his whole court to enjoy the luxury of 
Antioch " Without consulting the dictates of re- 
ligious zeal, he was prompted, by humanity and 
gratitude, to bestow the last honours on the remains 
of his deceased sovereign ° and Procopius, who 
sincerely bewailed the loss of his kinsman, was re- 
moved from the command of the army , under the 

a Zovimns 1 III p 192, 193 Sextov Rufus de Provineiiv, c 29 
Aupustm de Civit-it Dei, I iv c 29 This {.encral position must he 

opplied and interpreted with some caution 

n Ammianus, xxv 9 Zosimus,! iii p I9a Hcmiclitbeedax et 
vino Vencriquc inilul„ens But I agree with La Blcterie (tom i p 
148—154 ) in rejecting the fnolisli report nf a Bacchanalian rint (ap 
Suidnn) celebrated -it Antioch, by the emperor, his ici/c, and a troop of 
concubines 

o The A bb£ de Ix Blcterie (tom i p 16C 209 ) Inndsomel} exposes 
the brutal bigotry of Bxronius who would bale thrown Julian to the 


Reflections on 
the death 


dogs, ne cespititia quidera sepulturi dignus 
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decent pretence of conducting the funeral The 
corpse of Julian was transported from Nisibis'to 
Tarsus, in a slow march of fifteen days , and, as it 
passed through the cities of the east, was saluted 
by hostile factions, with mournful lamentations 
and clamorous insults The pagans already placed 
their beloved hero in the rank of those gods whose 
worship he had restored , while the ini eotives of the 
Christians pursued the soul of the apostate to hell, 
and his body to the grave p One party lamented 
the approaching ruin of their altars , the other cele- 
brated the marvellous deliverance of the church j 
The Christians applauded, in lofty and ambiguous j 
strains, the stroke of divine vengeance, which had | 
been so long suspended ovei the guilty head of ' 
Julian They acknowledge, that the death of the 
tyrant, at the instant he expired beyond the Tigris, 
was } evealed to the saints of Egypt, Syria, and Cap- 
padocia j** and, instead of sulfering him to fall by 
the Persian darts, their indiscretion ascribed the 
heroic deed to the obscure hand of some moital oi 
immortal champion of the faith ' Such imprudent 
declarations were eagerly adopted by the malice or 
credulity of their adversaries ,’ who darkly insinu- 
ated, or confidently asserted, that the gov ernors of 
the church had instigated and directed the fanati- 
cism of a domestic assassin * Above sixteen years 
after the death of Julian, the charge was solemnly 
and vehemently urged, in a public oration, ad- 
dressed by Libanitts to the emperor Theodosius 
His suspicions are unsupported by fact or argu- 
ment, and we can only esteem the generous zeal of 
the sophist of Antioch, foi the cold and neglected 
ashes of his fnend » 

and runerai of It was an ancient custom in the fnne- 

Juiian triumphs, of the 

Romans, that the voice of praise should be cor- 
rected by that of satire and ridicule , and that, in 
the midst of the splendid pageants, which displayed 
the glory of the living or of the dead, their imper- 
fections should not be concealed from the eyes of 
the world * This custom was practised in the fu- 
neral of Julian The comedians, who resented his 
contempt and aversion for the theatre, exhibited, 
with the applause of a chnstian audience, the lively 
and exaggerated representation of the faults and 


V Corajrare the «nphi«t and the <aint (Libanms Monod tom ii p 
Sol and Oral Parent c 145 p 307 i ISO p 377 with Grepory Kazi 
mzen, Ont. iv p 125—132.) The Christian ontor faintly utters 
Mmc exhorlatinns to modest} and forpiscness but he is well ratisSed, 
tint the real salTcringa of Julian will far exceed the fibuloiu tormenta 
eflxinnor Tantalus 

1 Tillemont (llist lies Cmpcrenrs, tom iv p SIO ) has collected 
these risions Some saint or nopet sias obsened to be absent in the 
nulit on a secret expedition S.c 

' Sozomen (I vi 2.) anplands the Greek doctrine of (prannicide but 
the whole passage, winch a jcsuit might hire translated is prudently 
supprcsscil b} the president Cousin 
* Juuuedialcl} alter the dcatli of Jnhan, an uncertain mmonrsras 
scaUerCT telo cecidisse Romano It was carried by some discrters 
r 11 "tsnn camp and the Romans wire rtproacIiM as theassassins 
or tile emperor by Sapor and Ins subjects (Ammian "-xs 0 Libanins 
oc iilcisctnd I Jonani nece, c xiii p 102, 103 ) It sras urged as a dc 
eisiic pmf lluit no Pcrsiao had appeared to claim the promised reward 
I . 1 Parent c 141 p 3(63 But the flying horseman who 
t "i *“* « Javelin might he ignorant of its cflect or he might 
oe slain III the same action Ammianus neither feels nor inspires a 
suspicion * 

*, Tir cixoVer irXnpuv tm o^uv oituv opgaiwi Tins dark and 
rlvii 1',’ .ma} point to Athanasius the first, without a 

I* chnstnn elcrg} (Libanitts do nlcis Jul nece, c 5 p 140 

l<anitierir,ll,st deJorien, tom i p 170) 


follies of the deceased emperor His v anous cha- 
racter and singular manners alTorded an ample scope 
for pleasantry and ridicule ^ In the exercise of his 
nncoromon talents, he often descended below the 
majesty of his rank Alexander was tiansformed 
into Diogenes , the philosopher was degraded into 
a priest The purity of his virtue was sullied by 
excessive vanity, his superstition disturbed the 
peace, and endangered the safety, of a mighty em- 
pire , and his irregular sallies were the less entitled 
to indulgence, as they appeared to he the laborious 
clTorts of art, or even of alTcctation The remains of 
Julian were inteiredat Tarsus in Cilicid, but his 
stately tomb, which arose in that city , on the banks 
of the cold and limpid Gydnus,’ was displeasing to 
the faithful friends, who loved and revered the 
memory of that extraordinary man The philoso- 
pher expressed a very reasonable wish, that the 
disciple of Plato might have reposed amidst the 
gloves of the academy,* while the soldier exclaimed 
in bolder accents, that the ashes of J ulian should 
have been mingled with those of Cmsar, in the field 
of Mars, and among the ancient monuments of 
Roman virtue The history of princes does not 
very frequently renew the example of a similar 
competition 


CHAP XXV 


T/ic government and death of Jovian —'Election of 
Valentinian, who atsociatcs his fi other ValenSf 
and makes the final division of the eastern and 
western empires — Revolt of Procopius — Civil 
and ecclesiastical admimsti ation — Germany — 
Britain — Afi ica — The east — The Danube — 
Death of Valentinian — Hts two sons, Gratian and 
Valentinian II succeed to the western empii e 

Th n death of J ulian had left the public 
affairs of the empire in a very doubt- church, 
fill and dangerous situation The ^ ® 

Roman army was saved by an inglorious, perhaps a 
necessary, treaty , * and the first moments of peace 
were consecrated by the pious Jovian to restore the 
domestic tranqhillity of the church and state The 

ti The orator (Fabricius Bibliot Groec tom vii p 145—179 ) snt 
ters suspicions ucnnnds an inquiry, and insinuates that proofs roif'ht 
^1) be obtained lie ascribes the success of the Huns to the criminal 
neglect of reicnping: Julian s death 
X At the funeral of Vespasian^ the comedian vho personated that 
frugal emperor, anMously inquired, hoiv much it cost^— ^ Fourscore 
thousand pounds (ceiities.)— * Gi\ e me the tenth part of the sum, and 
throw my bod> into the Tyber ** Sueton m Yespiann, c 19 with the 
notes of CiisaiiboD and GronoMU* 

7 Gregory (Oral w p 119, 120 ) compares this supposed ignominv 
and ridicnlc to the funenl honours of Cmistantiiis, whose bod^ sns 
chanted over Mount TSurusby a choir of angels. 

* C^umtius Curtins, 1 iii c 4 The hixiirnncy of bis descriptions 
has been often censured \ et it was almost the iliity of tlie histori in 
to de«cribe a river, whose waters had nearly pros ed f ital to Alexander 
a Libaiiius Oral Parent c 166 p 377 Vet be acknowledges with 
grititude the IiberMitv of tlie two royal brothers in dLCoratJUg Hit 
tomb of Julian (de iilcis Jul nece c 7 p 152 ) 
b Cujiis suprema el ctnercs %i qui tunc juste consulcrct, non Cjd 
nus videre deberet, quimsis^ratissimusamnis et linuidns spd ad ywr 
potuandam gloriam rccte factorum pneterhmbere Tibens intersei^iis 
urbem letern'mi, divonimnue \eterum monumenta pra.struiucits \ni 
mian 10 

a The medals of Jnviau adorn him With \irloriGs hurel croons and 
prostrate capUics Dticange Fomtl Byzantm p 52, Thtterj is a 
foolish suicide, she destroys herself with heronn liands 
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indiscretion of his predecessor, instead of recon- 
ciling, had artfally fomented, the religions war, and 
the balance which he affected to presen e between 
the hostile factions, served jinly to perpetnate the 
contest, by the vicissitudes of Hope and fear, by the 
rival claims of ancient possession and actual favour 
The chnstians had forgotten the spirit of the gospel , 
and the pagans had imbibed the spirit of the church 
In private families, the sentiments of nature were 
extinguished by the blind fury of iseal and revenge 
the majesty of the laws was violated or abused , the 
cities of the cast were stained with blood , and the 
most implacable enemies of the Romans were in 
the bosom of their country Jovian was educated 
in the profession of Christianity, and as he marched 
from Nisibis to Antioch, the banner of the cross, the 
Labakum of Constantine, which was again dis- 
played at the head of the legions, announced to the 
people the faith of their new emperor As soon as 
he ascended the throne, he transmitted a circular 
epistle to all the governors of provinces , in which 
he confessed the divine truth, and secured the legal 
establishment, of the Christian religion The insi- 
dious edicts of Julian were abolished , the eccle- 
siastical immunities were restored and enlarged, 
and Tovian condescended to lament, that the distress 
of the times obliged him to dimmish the measure of 
chantahlc confnbutions The chnstians were una- 
nimous in the loud and sincere applause which they 
bestowed on the pious successor of Julian But 
they were still ignorant what creed, or what synod, 
he would choose for the standard of orthodoxy , and 
the peace of the church immediately revived those 
eager disputes which had been suspended during 
the season of persecution The episcopal leaders 
of the contending sects, convinced, from expcnencc, 
how much their fate would depend on the earliest 
impressions that were made on the mind of an un- 


tutored soldier, hastened to the court of Edcssa, or 
Antioch The highways of the cast were crowded 
with Homoousian and Anan, and Scmi-Anan, and 
Eunomian bishops, who struggled to outstnp each 
other in the holy race the apartments of the palace 
resounded with their clamours , and the ears of their 
prince were assaulted, and perhaps astonished, by 
the singular mixture of metaphysical argument and 
passionate invective « The moderation of Jovian, 
w ho recommended concord and chanty, and referred 
the disputants to the sentence of a future council, 
was interpreted as a symptom of indificrcncc , but 


b Jovian rentortd to llic church to» apx<»ov Koaiioy. a forciWc ai 

l vm c 5 with Godifrov 
pnyTlation», p 329 Sozomtn, I vi c 3 ) Tlie new law which coi 
demncdthcripe ornnrrntftof niinv,(Cod Th«>il 1 ,x,tit xxv Ic 
?i '^Ppovs, lhal an aniorons Jwc 

li' -iJiator”^ ^ ll<e traiitcl 

c t^mpare Socrates, 1 iii c 25 and I'liilovtorgni.. I vm c C wil 
Godefroy a Dn«:rlatiom, p HO o wii 

ixorr^athf- impioavinil cxtravacai 
llaticry of the emperor to the archbishop, rm *po- tov 0«» oU 
Oltowircu- the orii,iiial tpislle iii AthanaMiiv, tom ii n 33 

P MW'nte* the friendship , 

Josiait ami Atliaimniv The tirimate a journey sna advivd by*!! 
Pf.yptiari monks (Tilltmoot, Mem iccics ttm vlil n 221V ' 

I Aniioch is a-Tceably repri^nlta I 

1,3 I Ictrrie (Hut deJotien, tom i p 121— 148 ) he tranahtea tl 
ITaVi ’^ a"' "’■'r"”’ tonrirencca of till- emperor, theprimalcof E-yp 
and the Arnn deputici Tlic hhW i« not alisflcd with Uie cm’ 
2 C 2 


bis attacbment to the Nicene creed vvas at U ngth 
discovered and declared, by the reverpnee wliicb he 
expressed for the celestial^ virtues of tlic great 
Athanasius The intrepid veteran of the faith, at 
the age of seventy, bad issued from his retreat on 
the first intelligence of the tyrant's death The 
acclamations of the people seated him once more on 
the archicpiscopal throne , and he wisely accepted, 
or anticipated, the invitation of Jovian The vene- 
rable figure of Athanasius, liis calm courage, and 
insinuating eloquence, sustained the reputation 
which he had already acquired in the courts of foui 
successive princes ‘ As soon as he had gained the 
confidence, and secured the faith, of the Christian 
emperor, he returned in triumph to his diocese, and 
continued, with mature counsels and undiminished 
vigour, to direct ten years longer,*’ the ccclesiasti- 
; cal government of Alexandna, Egypt, and the 
I catholic church Before his departure from Anti- 
och, he assured Jovian that his orthodox devotion 
would be rewarded with a long and peaceful reign 
Athanasius had reason to hope, that he should he 
allowed either the merit of a successful prediction, 
or the excuse of a grateful, though ineffectual, 
prayer b 

Thcslightcstforce.whcn it IS applied , 
to assist and guide the natural descent umvcmai toiera 
of Its object, operates with irresistible 
weight, and Jovian had the good fortune to embrace 
the religious opinions which were supported hy the 
spin! of the times, and the zeal and numbers of the 
most powerful sect*> Under bis reign, Christianity 
obtained an easy and lasting victory , and as soon 
as the smile of royal patronage was withdrawn, the 
genius of paganism, which had been fondly raised 
and cherished by the arts of Julian, sunk irrecover- 
ably in the dost In many cities, the temples were 
shut or deserted the philosophers, who had abused 
their transient favour, thought it prudent to sliave 
their beards, and disguise their profession , and the 
chnstians rejoiced, that they were now in a condi- 
tion to forgive, or to revenge, the injunes which 
they had suffered under the preceding reign i The 
consternation of the pagan world was dispelled by 
a wise and gracious edict of toleration , in which 
Tovian explicitly declared, that althougb be should 
severely punish the sacnlcgious ntes of magic, his 
subjects might exercise, with freedom and safety, 
the ceremonies of the ancient worship The me- 
mory of this law has been preserved by the orator 

pimwintiy of Jo\ lan but his partnhty for Athanasius a. sumes, in fite 
tyw the rharaebr aniislice 

f Tlie true rf^ra of his death is perplexed witli some diHiciiIties 
(Tiilemont, Tklcm Eccics torn vni p 719—723) But the date (A D 
S73 May 2.) whirh seems the most consistent with history and reason, 

» ratified by hisautlicntichre (MalTei Osscrvazioni Lctteririe, tom in 
P 81 ) 

IT Srr the observations of V'aleiios and Jortin, (Remarks on Ecele 
siastical Ifistorj, vet iv p 38 ) on the original If tier of Alhanasms 
whirl] IS preserved hy Theotlori I, (1 n c 3/ In some MSS this m. 
discreet promise is omitted perhaps bj the catholics, jealous of the 
prophetic fame of their leader 

h AthiiiaAius (apnd Tlieodoret, 1 iv c 3 ) magTiifics the nnmlier of 
the orlliwlox, who composed the whole world, ■sapeP o\i/i)v taik -,i 
Aperv i^pai Hirrur Tins a^rtion sras verified in the f;iarc of thirty or 
fortv years 

ISocralcs, I III c 24 rre,.ory Narnnven, (Orat iv p HI ) and 
Iiinnitis (Orat I'arinUlis, c 148 p 3C9) express the Itvitig Uutu 
nieoLs of their res|>cclite factions. 
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Themistius, who was deputed by the senate of 
Constantinople to express their lojal devotion for 
the emperor Themistius expatiates on the cle- 
meney of the divine nature, the facility of human 
error, the rights of conscience, and the independence 
of the mind , and, with some eloquence, inculcates 
the principles of philosophical toleration , whose aid 
superstition herself, in tlie hour of her distress, is 
not ashamed to implore He justly observes, that, 
in the recent changes, both religions had been 
alternately disgraced by the seeming acquisition of 
worthless proselytes, of those votaries of the reign- 
ing purple, who could pass, without a reason, and 
without ablush, from the church to the temple, and 
from the altars of Jupiter to the sacred table of the 
Christians ^ 

H.sprogre»from I” O*" S®'"®" months, the 

Antioch, Roman troops, who were now return- 
ed to Antioch, had performed a march 
of fifteen hundred miles, in which they had en- 
duicd all the hardships of war, of famine, and of 
climate Notwithstanding their services, their 
fatigues, and the approach of winter, the timid and 
impatient Jovian allowed only, to the men and 
horses, a respite of six weeks The emperor could 
not sustain the indiscreet and malicious raillery of 
the people of Antioch > He was impatient to pos- 
sess the palace of Constantinople , and to prevent 
the ambition of some competitor, who might occupy 
the vacant allegiance of Europe But he soon 
received the grateful intelligence, that his authority 
was acknowledged from the Thracian Bosphorus 
to the Atlantic ocean By the first letters which 
he despatched from the camp of Mesopotamia, he 
had delegated the military command of Gaul and 
Illyncum to Malanch, a brave and faithful officer 
of the nation of the Franks , and to his father-in- 
law, count Lncillian, who had formerly distin- 
guished his courage and conduct in the defence of 
Nisibis Malanch had declined an office to which 
lie thought himself unequal , and Lucillian was 
massacred at Rheims, in an accidental mutiny of 
the Batavian cohorts'” But the moderation of 
Tovinus, master-general of the cavalrj, who forgave 
the intention of his disgrace, soon appeased the 
tumult, and confirmed the uncertain minds of the 
soldiers The oath of fidelity was administered, 
and taken, with loyal acclamations , and the de- 
puties of tlie western armies" saluted their new 


sovereign as he descended from mount Taurus to 
the city of Tyana, in Cappadocia From Tyana he 
continued his hasty march to Ancyra, capital of the 
province of Galatia, where Jovian assumed, with 
his infant son, the name and ensigns of the consul- 
ship " Dadastana,v an obscure town, ^ d 
almost at an equal distance between Js" i 
Ancyra and Nice, was marked for the fatal term of 
his journey and his life After indulging himself 
with a plentiful, perhaps an intemperate, supper, 
he retired to rest , and the next morning the em- 
peror Jovian was found dead in his bed The 
cause of this sudden death was van- Death of Jovian, 
ously understood By some it was F'** *7 
ascribed to the consequences of an indigestion, 
occasioned either by the quantity of the wine, or 
the quality of the mushrooms, which he had swal- 
lowed in the evening According to others, he was 
suffocated in his sleep by the v apour of charcoal, 
which extracted from the walls of the apartment 
tlie unwholesome moisture of the fresh plasters 
But the want of a regular inquiry into the death of 
a pnnee, whose reign and person were soon forgot- 
ten, appears to have been the only circumstance 
which countenanced the malicious whispers of poi- 
son and domestic guilt ' The body of Jovian was 
sent to Constantinople, to be interred with bis pre- 
decessors, and the sad procession was met on the 
road by his wife CJianto, the daughter of count 
Lucillian , who still wept the recent death of her 
father, and was hastening to dry her tears in the 
embraces of an impenal husband Her disappoint- 
ment and grief were imbittcred by the anxiety of 
maternal tenderness Six weeks before the death 
of Jovian, his infant son had been placed in the 
curule chair, adorned with the title of Nohiltsstmus, 
and the vain ensigns of the consulship Uncon- 
scious of his fortune, the royal youth, who, from 
his grandfather, assumed the name of Varronian, 
was reminded only by the jealousy of the govern- 
ment, that he was the son of an emperor Sixteen 
years afterwards he was still alive, but he had 
already been deprived of an eye , and his afflicted 
mother expected, every hour, that the innocent vic- 
tim would be torn from her arms, to appease, with 
his blood, the suspicions of the reigning prince ‘ 
Afterthedeathof Jovian, the throne „ 

. , _ , , , Vacancy of the 

of the Roman world remained ten throne 

days' without a master The ministers 


k Themistiu* OraL v p C3— 71 edit Harduiii Pari^ 16S4 The 
Abbe dc la BIcterie judiciously remarks, (Hist de Jovieii torn ■ p 
109 ) that bozomen has forgot the general toleration and 1 licmistius 
the establishment of the catholic religion Each of them turned an ly 
from the object which he disliked and wished to suppress the part of 
the edict the least houourable, in his opinion, to the emperor Jovian 
* Avriuxeie BX nd««e iieaeivro irpoe avrov, a\\ cirearKbnrTov 

nvTov woaie ee, vapudiaie, Ka, Toir KaXbjuevoie dtatiwavott tfamosis 
ItoeUis ) Johan Antiochen in Excerpt Valesian p SIS The libels 
of Aiitioeh may be admitted on very slight ei ideiice 

" *■”" ) who omiU the name of the Data 

who removes the scene of action 


m Compare Ammianus (xxv 10 ) 
Vlall^wlth Aosiraus (I „ ,071 
from lUicimstoSirmionl ' 


^irmium 


lo'vnd Va"r!rd!SuJj'“® «*trensis appellat Ammian xxv 

niind*inm*Ii"*'lJ'.' •"'""•"Otis, ne in curiih sellS reheretur 
-r, V«nectfnllv soTiw Augustus and his sucres. 

raised to the the sons or nephens 


p The Itinerary of Antoninus fixes Dadastana 135 Roman miles from 
Nice 117 from Ancyra (VVessehng Itiiierar p 142) The pil„rini of 
Boiirdeaiix by omitting some stages, reduces the whole space from 243 

10 181 miles Wessehiig, p 574 

q See Ammianus, (xxv 10 ) Eutmpiiis (x 18 ) who might likewise 
lie present Jemin (tom 1 p JO ad Hehodornm ) Orosius (vii 31 ) 
Soznmrii, (I vi c 6 ) 7nsimus (I m p 197, igs ) and Zonaras (tom 

11 I xin p 28 29] VVecirnot expect a perfect agreement and we 
shall not discuss minute diiferences. 

r Ammianus unmindful of his usual candour and good sense com 
pares the death of the harmless Jovian to that of the second Africaiius, 
who Ind excited the fean and resentment of thepopnlar faction 

B Chrysostom tom 1 p 330 344 edit. Moiitlauson The Christian 
orator attempts to comfort a widow by the examples of illustrious mis 
fortunes and observes, that of nine empemrs (includink the Cwsar 
Galhis) who had reigned in hts time only two (Constantine and Con 
stantnis) died a natural death Such va^ue consolations have never 
wiptd away n single tear 

t Ten days appear scan ely snfiicicnt for the marcli and election But 
it may be observed-' 1 That the generals might command tlie expe. 
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and generals still continued to meet in couneil , to 
exen ise their respeetive funetions, to maintain the 
public order, and peaceably to conduct the army to 
the city of Nice in Bithynia, which was chosen for 
the place of the election “ In a solemn assembly 
of the civil and military powers of the empire, the 
diadem was again unanimously offered to the pr<e- 
fect Sallust He enjoyed the glory of a second 
refusal and when the virtues of the father uere 
alleged in favour of his son, the praefect, with the 
firmness of a disinterested patriot, declared to the 
electors, that the feeble age of the one, and the un- 
expenenced youth of the other, were equally inca- 
pable of the labonous duties of gov ernment Sev eral 
candidates were proposed , and, after weighing the 
objections of chaiactcr or situation, they were suc- 
cessively rejected but, as soon as the name of Ya- 
lentinian was pronounced, the merit of that officer 
united the suffrages of the whole assembly, and 
obtained the sincere approbation of Sallust himself 
Election and Valentiman* was the son of count 
chamter ofVn Gratian, a native of Cibalis in Pan- 
eo iiiian noma, who, from an obscure condition, 
had raised himself, by matchless strength and dex- 
tentj, to the military commands of Africa and 
Bntain , from which he retired with an ample for- 
tune and suspicious integrity The rank and ser- 
vices of Gratian contributed, however, to smooth 
the first steps of the promotion of his son , and 
afforded him an early opportunity of displaying 
those solid and useful qualifications, which raised 
his character above the ordinary level of his fellow- 
eoldiers The person of Valentiman was tall, 
graceful, and majestic His manly countenance, 
deeply marked with the impression of sense and 
spirit, inspired his friends with awe, and his ene- 
mies with fear , and, to second the efforts of his un- 
daunted courage, the son of Gratian had inherited 
the advantages of a strong and healthy constitution 
By the habits of chastity and temperance, which 
restrain the appetites and invigorate the faculties, 
Valentiman preserved his own and the public 
esteem The avocations of a military life had di- 
verted his jouth from the elegant pursuits of litera- 
ture , he was ignorant of the Greek language, and 
the arts of rhetoric , but as the mind of the orator 
was never disconcerted by timid perplexity, he was 
able, as often as the occasion prompted him, to 
deliver his decided sentiments with bold and ready 
elocution The laws of martial discipline were the 
onlj laws that he had studied, and he was soon 
distinguished by the laborious diligence, and in- 

lo have obtained some conotw and autlunlic In'tllii^nte ascribe Uie 
climccnfVttcntinnntothr pnefeet SillnW the 

} At Antioch, where Jn was obliged to attend the emperor to the 


flexible seventy, with which he discharged and 
enforced the duties of the camp In the time of 
Julian he provoked the danger of disgrace, by the 
contempt which he publicly expressed for the reign- 
ing religion / and it should seem, from his subse- 
quent conduct, that the indiscreet and unseasonable 
freedom of Valentiman was the eilect of military 
spirit, rather than of Christian zeal He was par- 
doned, however, and still employed by a prince who 
esteemed Ins merit * and in the various events of 
the Persian war, he improved the reputation which 
he had already acquired on the hanks of the Rhine 
The celenty and success with which he executed 
an important commission, recommended him to tbe 
favour of Jovian, and to the honourable command 
of tbe second school, or company, of Targetcers, of 
the domestic guards In the march from Antiocli, 
he had reached his quarters at Ancyra, when he 
was unexpectedly summoned, without guilt, and 
without intrigue, to assume, in the forty-third year 
of his age, the absolute government of the Roman 
empire 

The invitation of tbe ministers and He w arknuw. 
generals at Nice was of little moment, *''' 

unless it were confirmed by the voice A D 364, Feb sa 
of the army The aged Sallust, who had long ob- 
served the irregular fluctuations of popular assem- 
blies, proposed, under pain of death, that none of 
those persons, whose rank in the service might ex- 
cite a party in their favour, should appear in public 
on the day of the inauguration Yet such was tbe 
prevalence of ancient superstition, that a whole day 
was voluntanly added to this dangerous interval, 
because it happened to he the intercalation of the 
Bissextile “ At length, when the hour was sup- 
posed to be propitious, Valentiman showed himself 
from a lofty tribunal the judicious choice was ap- 
plauded , and the new prince w-as solemnly invested 
with the diadem and the purple, amidst the accla- 
mations of the troops, who were disposed in martial 
order round tbe 'tnbunal But when he stretched 
forth his hand to address the armed multitude, a 
busy whisper was accidentally started in the ranks, 
and insensibly swelled into a loud and imperious 
clamour, that he should name, without delay, a col- 
league in the empire The intrepid calmness of 
Valentiman obtained silence, and commanded re- 
spect, and he thus addressed the assembly ** A 
few minutes since it was in your pow'er, fellow- 
soldiers, to have left me in the obscurity of a private 
station J udging, from the testimony of my past 
life, that I deserved to reign, you have placed me 


icmplr,lii! struck a priest, ivlio Inil previimcd to purify him with liis. 
tnl Water (Sozomeii 1 \i r 6 Theodoret, 1 iii c IV ) biicli public 
denincr midit become V'alriitinian but it could Irate no room fur tlie 
unworthy delation of Hie pliilosoplicr Maximus, trlucli supposes some 
more prit ate afTcncc (Zosiroiis I iv p 200,201) 

* Socnlcs I It A pretioiis exile to Melitciie or TIicIkik, (tbe first 
roi,.lit be possible ) IS mtcrposrd by Soznmen (I ti c 6 V and Philos, 
torjfiiis (I VII c 7 tritli Godefrot's Dissertations, p 233) 
a Amiiinniis in a loti,. Iiectiise Unseasonable, diartsaion (xxvi i 
arid Valesins ad locum ) rasblj supposes thit he undrrsliuds an -istro 
nomic-il qncstinu, of winch his readers arc ignorant II is treated stilli 
more jiuUmriit and iiroprictj bj Ccnsoriiis, (de Die Natali c 20 1 and 
Mseroliius (Saturnai I , c 12-16 ) The ippellslion of /fmeiwc 
which marks the iiisiispiciniis jeir, (August ad Januariara. Lnist lin \ 
is dented from the repelilion of Hiesiilft da> of the calwds of March 
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oil the tlironc It is now my duty to consult the 
safety and interest of the republic The weight of 
the universe is nndoubtedly too great for the hands 
of a feeble mortal I am conscious of the limits of 
my abilities, and the uncertainty of my life, and 
far from declining, I am anxious to solicit, the 
assistance of a worthy colleague But, ivhcre dis- 
cord may be fatal, the choice of a faithful friend 
requires mature and senous deliberation That 
deliberation shall be my care Let youi conduct be 
dutiful and consistent Retire to jour quarters , 
refresh your minds and bodies , and expect the ac- 
customed donative on the accession of a new em- 
peror The astonished troops, with a mixture of 
pride, of satisfaction, and of terror, confessed the 
\oice of their master Their angry clamonrs sub- 
sided into silent reierence, and Valcntinian, en- 
compassed with the eagles of the legions, and the 
vaiious banners of the cavalry and infantry, as 
conducted in warlike pomp to the palace of Nice 
As he was sensible, honever, of the importance of 
prcienting some rash declaration of the soldiers, he 
consulted the assembly of the chiefs , and their real 
sentiments were concisely expressed by the gener- 
ous freedom of Dagalaiphus “ Most excellent 
prince," said that otlirer, “if jon consider onh 
jourfamilj, you ha^e a brother, if you lo\e the 
republic, look round for the most desen ing of the 
Romans The emperor, \iho suppressed his dis- 
pleasure, without altenng his intention, slowly 
proceeded from Nice to Nicomedia and Constanti- 
and assocntcshis nople In One of the suburbs of that 
iiroUw^v^i^ capital,* thirty days after his own ele- 

Marcli 28* vation, he bestowed the title of Augus- 
tus on his brother Valens , and as the boldest pa/- 
triots were cominced, that their opposition, without 
being scniceable to their country, would be fatal to 
themsehes, the declaration of his absolute will was 
rccenedwith silent submission Valens was now 
in the thirty -sixth y ear of his age , but his abilities 
had never been exercised in any employment, mili- 
tary or civil , and his character had not inspired the 
world with any sanguine expectations He pos- 
sessed, how c\er, one quality, which recommended 
him to Valentinian, and presened the domestic 
peace of the empire , a dciout and grateful attach- 
ment to his benefactor, whose supenority of genius, 
IS well as of authority', Valens humbly and cheer- 
fully acknowledged in ciery action of his life < 

Tiie Siiiiditision Before Talcntinian divided the pro- 
vinces, he rcformcd the administpition 
A D 3 r,i juut of the empire All ranks of subjects, 

<• V 'ilcntinian a first apcccli is full in Aminianus, (yxi i 3 ) cnncisc 
1111I Kiitentioiia in Pliiloslorgius (I tin c 8) 

r Inns, amas impcralor optime, liabcs fralrrin si rcmpublicam, 
••'itn. fpiem testias Aniniian xxti 4 In tlic ditision orthe empire, 
t alriitiiiian retniitd that sincere counsellor for himself (c 0 ) 

* In siibiirbano Ammiaii sxt 1 4 The famous jffebdomen, or field 
of Sian was dislant from Constantinople cither seten stadia or seven 
tnitrs See V a1csiii% and Ins brother, ad loc and Biiran.e, Const I 11 
l> I« MI 172, 173 

*■ * afticipcni (|uidem lc„itimiim potcstatis , sed in modiim ap 
I triiiirisiniiri„criiin nt proercdiensaperiettextiis. Aniniian xxti 4 
ri. "'.5*' •**"*"'- "'•'■’'•lenrc of /oiiaias Suidas, and the Pischal 
ii-iVs? . j®! Idlrmont (Hist ties Cmpercurs tom v p C71 ) 

risica 1(1 dnlKhctc lhc«c tones si avanta{.euses A iin pntcii 


who had been injured or oppressed under the rtign 
of Julian, were invited to support their public 
accusations The silence of mankind attested the 
spotless integrity of the pnefect Sallust,/ and his 
own pressing solicitations, that he might be per- 
mitted to retire from the business of the state, w ere 
rejected by Valentinian with the most honourable 
expressions of fnendship and esteem But among 
the favourites of the late emperor, there w'ere many 
who had abused his credulity or superstition , and 
who could no longer hope to be protected either by 
favour or justice e The greater part of the ministers 
of the palace, and the governors of the provinces, 
were removed from their respective stations, yet 
the eminent merit of some officers w as distinguished 
from the obnoxious crowd, and, notwithstanding 
the opposite clamours of zeal and resentment, the 
whole proceedings of this delicate inquiry appear 
to have been conducted with a reasonable share of 
wisdom and moderation >> The festivity of a new 
reign received a short and suspicious interruption 
from the sadden illness of the tw 0 princes but as 
soon as their health was restored, they left Constan- 
tinople in the beginning of the spring In the 
castle, or palace, of Mediana, only three miles from 
Naissus, they executed the solemn and final divi- 
sion of the Roman empire * Valentinian bestowed 
on bis brother the nch praefecture of the cast, from 
the Lower Danube to the confines of Persia , whilst 
he reserved for bis immediate government the war- 
like prasfectures of lUyricuni, Italy, and Gaul, 
from the extremity of Greece to the Caledonian 
rampart, and from the rampart of Caledonia to the 
foot of Mount Atlas The provincial administration 
remained on its former basis, but a double supply 
of generals and magistrates was required for two 
councils and two courts the division was made 
with a just regard to tbcir peculiar merit and situa- 
tion, and seven master-generals were soon created, 
either of the cavalry or infantry When this im- 
portant business had been amicably transacted, 
Valentinian and Valens embraced for the last time 
The emperor of the west established his temporaiy 
residence at Milan , and tlie emperor of the east 
returned to Constantinople, to assume the dominion 
of fifty provinces, of whose language he was totally 
Ignorant ^ 

T 1 e tranquillity of the cast was soon Revolt of Proco 
disturbed by rebellion , and the throne ^ 
of Valens w as threatened by the danng 28. 

attempts of a nval, whose affinity to the emperor 
Julian' was liis sole merit, and had been his only 

IT Ciinapiits celebratesand exag^rates the sufTeritigb of Maximus (p 
82, 83 } ^et hcallowfif that this sophist or namcian IheLUilty favourite 
of Julian and the personal enemy of Valentionn, was dismissed on the 
pa} ment of a small due. 

b 1 he loo«c assertions of a ^iieral dis;;race (Zostmus, I iv p SOI ) 
are delected and refuted b} Tillemont, (tom i p 21 } 

I Amniianus xxti 5 

k AmmnntHsa}s lu general tcrm% «ubagTe«tis ingenti, nee bellicis 
neclilicralilmistudiiseruditus Ammian xxxi 14 Tlie orator The 
mi^tius with tlie ^entiine impertinence of a Greek, wished furtlie first 
time to^peak the Latin language, the dialect of his 8oterei^,Tqv tlia 
Acjcrnv Kpa^ttioav Orat i j p 7I 

I The tincertaiii decree of alliance, or con«angiiinit} i<cTprr<cdb\ 
the lAord* oio^ior, coenatii*, consobrinus (bee Valusius ad Aiiinitaii 
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crime Procopius had been hastily promoted from 
the obscure station of a tribune, and a notary, to the 
joint command of the army of Mesopotamia , the 
public opinion already named him as the successor 
of a prince who was destitute of natural heirs , 
and a vain rumour was propagated by liis fnends, 
or his enemies, that Julian, before the altar of the 
Moon, at Carrlim, had pnvately invested Procopius 
with the imperial purple® He endeavoured, by 
his dutiful and submissive behaviour, to disarm the 
jealousy of Jovian , resigned, without a contest, his 
military command , and retired, with liis wife and 
family, to cultivate the ample patrimony which he 
possessed in the province of Cappadocia These 
useful and innocent occupations were interrupted 
^ by the appearance of an officer, with a band of 
soldiers, who, in the name of his new soveteigns, 
Yalcntinian and Valcns, was despatched to conduct 
the unfortunate Procopius either to a perpetual 
pnson, or an ignominious death His presence of 
mind procured him a longer respite, and a more 
splendid fate Without presuming to dispute the 
royal mandate, he requested the indulgence of a few 
moments to embrace his weeping family, and, 
while the vigilance of Ins guards was relaxed by a 
plentiful entertainment, he dexterouslj escaped to 
the sea-coast of the Euxine, from whence he passed 
over to the country of Bosphorus In that seques- 
tered region he remained many months, exposed to 
the hardships of exile, of solitude, and of want , 
Ins melancholy temper brooding over Ins misfor- 
tunes, and his mind agitated bj the just apprehen- 
sion, that, if any accident should discover his 
name, tlie faithless barbarians would violate, with- 
out much scruple, the laws of hospitality In a 
moment of impatience and despair, Procopius era- 
bat ked in a merchant vessel, which made sail for 
Constantinople , and boldly aspired to the rank of 
a sovereign, because he was not allowed to enjoy 
the security of a subject At fiist he lurked in the 
villages of Bithynia, continually changing his habi- 
tation, and Ills disguise “ By degrees he ventured 
into the capital, trusted his life and fortune to the 
fidelity of two friends, a senator and a eunuch, 
and conceived some hopes of success, from the 
intelligence w Inch he obtained of the actual state 
of public alfairs The body of the people was in- 
fected with a spirit of discontent they regretted the 
justice and the abilities of Sallust, who had been 
imprudently dismissed from the pnefecture of the 
cast They despised the character of Valcns, 
which was rude without vigour, and feeble without 
mildness They dreaded the influence of his father- 
in-law, the patrician Pctronius, a cruel and rapa- 
cious minister, who rigorously exacted all the 
arrears of tribute that might remain unpaid since 
the reign of the emperor Aurelian The circum- 
stances were propitious to the designs of a usurper 


The hostile measures of the Persians required the 
presence of Valens in Syria from the Danube to 
tlie Euphrates the troops were in motion , and the 
capital was occasionally filled with the soldiers 
who passed or repassed the Tliracian Bosphorus 
Two cohorts of Gauls were persuaded tc listen to 
-the secret proposals of the conspirators, vvliich 
were lecommcndcd by the promise of a liberal 
donative , and, as they still revered the memory of 
Julian, they easily consented to support the here- 
ditary claim of his proscribed kinsman At the 
dawn of day they were drawn up near the baths of 
Anastasia, and Procopius, clothed in a purple 
garment, more suitable to a player than to a mon- 
arch, appeared, as if he rose from the dead, in the 
midst of Constantinople The soldiers, w'ho were 
prepared for Ins reception, saluted their trembling 
pnnee with shouts of joy, and vows of fidelity 
Their numbers were soon increased by a sturdy 
band of peasants, collected from the adjacent 
country , and Procopius, shielded by the arms of 
his adherents, was successively conducted to the 
tnbunal, the senate, and the palace During the 
first moments of his tumultuous icign, he was 
astonished and terrified by the gloomj silence of 
the people , who were either ignorant of the cause, 
or apprehensive of the event But his militaiy 
strength was superior to any actual resistance the 
malcontents flocked to the standard of lebellion , 
the poor w ere excited by the hopes, and the rich 
were intimidated by the fear, of a general pillage , 
and the obstinate credulity of the multitude was 
once more deceived by the promised advantages of 
a revolution The magistrates were seized, the 
prisons and arsenals broke open , tlie gates, and the 
entrance of the harbour, were diligently occupied, 
and, in a few hours, Procopius became the abso- 
lute, though precarious, master of the imperial city 
The usurper improved this unexpected success with 
some degree of courage and dextenty He artfully 
propagated the rumours and opinions the most 
favourable to his interest, while he deluded the 
populace by giving audience to the frequent, but 
imaginary, ambassadors of distant nations The 
large bodies of troops stationed in the cities of 
Thrace, and the fortresses of the Lower Danube, 
were gradually involved in the guilt of rebellion, 
and the Gothic princes consented to supply the 
sovereign of Constantinople with the formidable 
strength of several thousand auxiliaries His gene- 
rals passed the Bosphorus, and subdued, without 
an efibrt, the unarmed, butwealthj, provinces ot 
Bithynia and Asia After an honourable defence, 
the city and island of Cjzicus yielded to his power, 
the renowned legions of the Jovians and Hcrculiaiis 
embraced tbe cause of the usurper, whom they were 
ordered to ciusli, and, as the veterans were conti- 
nuallj augmented with new levies, he soon appeared 

verus It rencs, howeicr, to remark, tint Procopius rm a naean 
pretinsioua appear to liave promoted, or obstructed, his 

n One of lin retreats was a countrv lionse nl i imnn..... 41 
liiretic The master was absent, innownt, iffnoraot jaile’nar“ 
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attlie liead of an army, A\hose >alour, as mcII as 
numbers, were not unequal to the greatness of the 
contest. The son of Hormisdas," a ^ onth of spirit 
and ability, condescended to draw bis sword against 
the lawful emperor of the cast, and the Persian 
prince was immediately in>ested with the ancient 
and extraordinary powers of a Roman proconsul 
The alliance of Faustina, the widow of the emperor 
Constantins, who intrusted herself and her daughter 
to the hands of the usurper, added dignity and 
reputation to his cause The princess Constantia, 
who was then about five years of age, accompanied, 
in a litter, the march of the armj She was shown 
to the multitude in the arms of her adopted father, 
and, as often as she passed through the ranks, the 
tenderness of the soldiers w as inflamed into martial 
fury r they recollected the glories of the bouse of 
Constantine, and they declared, with lo} al acclama- 
tion, that they would shed the last drop of their 
blood in the defence of the rojal infant •> 

His defeat and 1° the mean while Valentinian was 
A ^0*368. alarmed and perplexed by the doubt- 
Mayss ful intelligence of the revolt of the 
east The diOiculties of a German war forced him 
to confine his immediate care to the safety of Ins 
own dominions , and, as eveiy channel of commu- 
nication was stopt or corrupted, he listened, with 
doubtful anxiety, to the rumours which were in- 
dustriously spread, that the defeat and death of 
Yalens bad left Procopius sole master of the eastern 
proiinccs Valens was not dead but, on the news 
of the rebellion, which he received at Cmsarea, he 
basely despaired of his life and fortune , proposed 
to negociate with the usurper, and discovered his 
seciet inclination to abdicate the imperial purple 
The timid monarch was saved from disgrace and 
ruin by the firmness of his ministers, and their 
abilities soon decided in his faiourthc event of the 
civil w ar In a season of tranquillity, Sallust had 
resigned without a murmur, but as soon as the 
public safety was attacked, he ambitiously solicited 
the pre-eminence of toil and danger , and the re- 
storation of that virtuous minister to tho pricfecturc 
of the cast, was the first step which indicated the 
repentance of Valens, and satisfied the minds of 
the people The reign of Procopius was apparently 
supported by powerful armies, and obedient pro- 
vinces But many of the principal officers, militaiy 


roirlv esnped a sentence of deatli, and <ras banidied into tlie remote 
parts of Mauritania (Pliiloatorg I ix c 5 & and Godefroy's llissert 
p 389-378) 

■> Ilormisdai matiiro juveni Hormisdoe rcgalis illiiis filio potestatem 
prncoiisulis detiilit cl civitia, more vetrrum, et bella, recluro Ara 
inian xxii 8 The Persian prince escaped irith linnnur and safety, 
and iras ancrlTords (A D 380) restored to the same catnardihary office 
of proconsul of Bitliynn, (Tillemont Hist des Eniperriirs, tom v p 
! I am Ignorant n bctlier the rare of Sassan uras propa.ated I Slid 
(A D SU ) a pope Hormisdas but he was a natii e of Frustno, in Itnl) 
'”a>-jBrc> Puntific tom i p 247) 
r ^e infant rtbcl was afterwards the wife of the emperor Gra 
lian but she died a oung, and childless See Ducan.e, Fara Byzantin 
P 48 — 59 I 


a bcqiiimiiii culmmis snmmi prorapiam was the 1angiia„e of Proco 
!,r Ik* “Bected to despise the obsLUre birth and fortuitous election, 
T Auimian xxii 7 

toritai Iiominem tuperare rcrtamine dcspicabilem aue 

rettore ” 1 nducia corporis, ipsis hostibiis jussit suum aincire 
sii«Mi» — *‘3“* ilalumiarum antesicnanns urabralilis compreiisns 
I manibns Tlie strength and beauty of Arintheiis, the new 


as well as civil, had been urged, cither by motives 
of duty or interest, to withdraw themselves from 
the guilty scene, or to watch the moment of be- 
traying and deserting the cause of the usurper 
Lupicinus advanced by hasty marches, to bring the 
legions of Syria to the aid of Valens Arintheus, 
who, in strength, beauty, and valour, excelled all 
the heroes of the age, attacked with a small troop a 
superior body of the rebels When he beheld the 
faces of the soldiers who had served under his ban- 


ner, he commanded them, with a loud voice, to 
seize and deliver up their pretended leader, and 
such was the ascendant of his genius, that this ex- 
traordinary order was instantly obeyed ® Arbetio, 
a respectable veteran of the great Constantine, who 
had been distinguished by the honours of the con- 
sulship, was persuaded to leave his retirement, and 
once more to conduct an army into the field In 
the heat of action, calmly taking elf bis helmet, he 
showed his gra} hairs, and venerable countenance , 
sainted the soldiers of Procopius by the endearing 
names of children and companions, and exhorted 
them no longer to support the desperate cause of a 
contemptible tyrant , but to follow their old com- 
mander, who had so often led them to honour and 


victory In the two engagements of Th}atira* and 
Nacosia, the unfortunate Procopius was deserted 
by his troops, who were seduced by the instructions 
and example of their perfidious officers After 
wandering some time among the woods and moun- 
tains of Phi}'g>a, be was betrayed by his despond- 
ing followers, conducted to the imperial camp, and 
immediately beheaded He sufiered the ordinar} 
fate of an unsuccessful usurper, but the acts of 


cruelty which were exercised by the conqueror, 
under the forms of legal justice, excited the pity 
and indignation of mankind ‘ 

Such indeed are the common and ^ 
natural fruits of despotism and rebel- tion‘mto th”'* 
hon But the inquisition into the “e An 
crime of magic, which, under the reign 
of the two brothers, was so rigorously 
prosecuted both at Rome and Antioch, was inter- 
preted as the fatal symptom, cither of the displea- 
sure of heaven, or of the depravity of mankind '' 
Let us not hesitate to indulge a liberal pride, that, 
in the present age, the enlightened part of Europe 
has abolished’^ a cruel and odious prejudice, which 


Herailn are celelirated by St Baql , vho supposes tliat God had 
ennted him us an inimitable model of the human species The 
p miters and sculptors could not express his figure the historians ap 
neared fibulous when they related his exploits (Ammian xxvi and 
Vales ad loc ) 

s The same field of battle is placed by Ammianus in Lycia, and by 
Zosirous at Th\ atira which are at the distance of ISO mifes from each 
other But Thintiraalluitur Xyco (Plin Hist Natiir v 31 Cclla 
nils Goograph Aiiliq tom ii p 79 ) and the transcribers mi{,ht easily 
convert an obscure river into a well known pros nice. 

t The adventures usurpation, and Fill of Procopius are related, in a 
regular senes by Ammianns (xxiv 6—10 ) and Zosimus (I iv p 
203—210) They often illiistntc, and laldom contradict, each other 
Themistiiis (Ont vii p 91 92) adds some base panegjric and Cu 
napiiis (p 83, 84 ) some malicious satire 
w Libanius do iilciscend Julian ncce c ix p ISS, 169 The sophist 
deplores the public frenzy but he does not (after their deaths) imiicacli 
the justice of the emperors 

X The French and English lawyers of the present age, allow the 
theory, and deny the prncliee, of witchcraft (nenisart, Becneil di 
Decisions de Jurisprudence, au mot Sorciers, tom iv p 553 Black 
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reigned in every elimatc of the globe, and adhered 
to every sjstem of religious opinions v The nations, 
and the sects, of the Roman world, admitted with 
equal credulity, and similar abhorrence, the reality 
of that infernal art,* which was able to control the 
eternal order of the planets, and the voluntary ope- 
rations of the human mind They dreaded the mys- 
tenous power of spells and incantations, of potent 
herbs, and execrable ntes, which could extinguish 
or recall life, inflame the passions of the soul, blast 
the works of creation, and extort from the reluctant 
dsmons the secrets of futunty They believed, with 
the wildest inconsistency, that this prmtematural 
dominion of the air, of earth, and of hell, was ex- 
ercised, from the vilest motives of malice or gain, 
by some wrinkled hags, and itinerant sorcerers, who 
passed their obscure lives in penury and contempt » 
The arts of magic were equally condemned by the 
public opinion, and by the laws of Rome , but as 
they tended to gratify the most impenous passions 
of the heart of man, they were continually pros- 
cribed, and continually practised ^ An imaginary 
cause IS capable of producing the most serious and 
mischievous eflects The dark predictions of the 
death of an emperor, or the success of a conspiracy, 
were calculated only to stimulate the hopes of am- 
bition, and to dissolve the tics of fidelity, and the 
intentional guilt of magic was aggravated by the 
actual crimes of treason and sacrilege ® Such vain 
terrors disturbed the peace of society, and the hap- 
piness of individuals , and the harmless flame which 
insensibly melted a waxen image, might derive a 
powerful and pernicious energy from the afTnghtcd 
fancy of the person whom it was maliciously de- 
signed to represent * From the infusion of those 
herbs, which were supposed to possess a superna- 
tural influence, it was an easy step to the use of 
more substantial poison , and the folly of mankind I 
sometimes became the instrument, and the mask, of 
the most atrocious crimes As soon as the zeal of 
informers was encouraged by the ministers of Valens 
and Valentinian, they could not refuse to listen to 
another charge, too frequently mingled in the scenes 
of domestic guilt , a charge of a softer and less ma- 
lignant nature, for which the pious, though exces- 
sive, rigour of Constantine had recently decreed the 
punishment of death • This deadly and incoherent 


mixture of treason and magpc, of poison and adul- 
tery, afibrded infinite gradations of guilt and inno- 
cence, of excuse and aggravation, which in these 
proceedings appear to have been confounded by the 
angry or corrupt passions of the judges They 
easily discovered, that the degree of their industry 
and discernment was estimated by the imperial 
court, according to the number of executions that 
were furnished from their respective tribunals It 
was not without extreme reluctance that they pro- 
nounced a sentence of acquittal , but they eagerly 
admitted surh evidence as was stained with pcijury, 
or procured by torture, to prove the most improba- 
ble charges against the most respectable characters 
The progress of the inquiry continually opened new 
subjects of criminal proscrution , the audacious in- 
former, whose falsehood was detected, retired with 
impunity , but the wretched victim, who discovered 
his real, or pretended, accomplices, was seldom per- 
mitted to receive the price of his infamy From the 
extremity of Italy and Asia, the young and the aged 
were dragged in chains to the tribunals of Rome and 
Antioch Senators, matrons, and philosophers, ex- 
pired in Ignominious and cruel tortures The sol- 
diers, who were appointed to guard the prisons, de- 
clared, with a murmur of pity and indignation, that 
their numbers were insuflinent to oppose the flight, 
or resistance, of the multitude of captives The 
wealthiest families were ruined by fines and confis- 
cations , the most innocent citizens trembled for 
their safety , and we may form some notion of the 
magnitude of the evil, from the extravagant asser- 
tion of an ancient writer, that, in the obnoxious 
provinces, the pnsoiiers, the exiles, and the fugi- 
tives, formed the greatest part of the inhabitants ^ 
When Tacitus describes the deaths The cruelly of 
of the innocent and illustrious Ro- Vaieniunan aod 
mans, who were sacnficed to the cru- a d 3C4~37s 
city of the first Ca*sars, the art of the histonan, or 
the meat of the suflerers, excite in our breasts the 
most lively sensations of terror, of admiration, and 
of pity The coarse and undistinguishing pencil of 
Ammianus has delineated his bloody figures with 
tedious and disgusting accuracy But as our at- 
tention IS no longer engaged by the contrast of 
freedom and servitude, of recent greatness and of 
actual misery, we should turn with horror from the 


de»er* cm death and damnation laoiair j , apostaay, &c 

« The Canidia of Horace (Carm 1 v Od 5 with TIm a 

Smadoiis dluwralionn) la a vnkar witch 

rmn."cn,^„’c^ 7 W r”' 

hell, &c to invoke the secret powers lliat he below 


® The persecution of Antioch was occasioned by a criminal consulta 
lion Tlie twenty four letters of the alphabet were arranged round a 
ttipod and n danciii*' ring, whicli had been placed in the centre, 
pointed to tin four first letters in the name of the future emperor, O 
® A Theodoras (perhaps with many otlieni who oirned rlic fatal 
Mllabres) was executed Theodosius succeeded lairdner (Heathen 
Testimonies, vol iv p 353—372 ) has copiously and fairly examined 
this dark transaction of the reign of Valens 

d Limus ut hic durescit, et hicc ut ccra liqncscit 

Uno eodemque igni — Virgil BuloIic viii 89 
Hctovel absentes, sirnnlacraqiic cereafigit 

Ovid in Epist Hypsil ad Jason 91 
Sneh vain incantalions could afiect the mind, and increase the disease 
of Gerroaiiicus Tacit. Annal ii 69 ' 

e See Hcinccciiis Antiqiiitat Juris Roman tom ii p 353, Uc Cod 
Thendospan I i* tit 7 with Godefroy’s Commentary 
f The cruel persecution of Rome and Antioch is described, lod most 
probably exag.,cntcd, by Ammianus (xxviii I scxix I, 2}and2osi. 
mils (I ,v p 216 — ^218) The philosopher Maximus with some 
justice w-is involved in the charge of magic (Eiinipms in Vit Sophist 
p 88, 89) and young Chrysostom who iiad accidenUlly found one of 
the proscribed books gaic himself for lost (Tillemont, Hist des Em 
pereurs, tom v p 340 ) 
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frequent executions, which disgraced, both at Rome 
and Antioch, the reign of the two brothers e Valcns ; 
was of a timid,’* and Valentinian of a choleric, | 
disposition ‘ An anxious regard for his personal 
safety was the ruling principle of the administra- j 
tion of Yalens In the condition of a subject, he i 
had kissed, with trembling awe, the hand of the j 
oppressor , and when he ascended the throne, ho 
reasonably expected, that the same fears, which 
had subdued his own mind, would secure the 
patient submission of his people The favountes 
of Valens obtained, by the privilege of rapine and 
confiscation, the wealth which his economy would 
line refused They urged, with persuasive elo- 
quence, that, in all cases of treason, suspicion is 
cquiialcntto proof, that the power, supposes the 
intention, of mischief , that the intention is not less 
criminal than the act , and that a subject no longer 
descries to Inc, if his life may threaten the safety, 
or disturb the repose, of his sovereign The judg- 
ment of Valentinian was sometimes deceived, and 
his confidence abused , hut he would have silenced 
the informers with a contemptuous smile, had they 
presumed to alarm his fortitude by the sound of 
danger They praised his inflexible love of jus- 
tice , and, in the pursuit of justice, the emperor 
w as easily tempted to consider clemency ns a weak- 
ness, and passion as a virtue As long as he 
w rcstled w'lth his equals, in the bold competition of 
an active and ambitious life, Valentinian was sel- 
dom injured, and never insulted, with impunity 
if his prudence was arraigned, his spirit was ap- 
plauded, and the proudest and most powerful 
generals wore apprehensive of provoking the re- 
sentment of a fearless soldier After he became 
master of the world, he unfortunately forgot, that 
where no resistance can be made, no courage can 
he exerted , and instead of consulting the dictates 
of reason and magnanimity, he indulged the furious 
emotions of his temper, at a time when they weie 
disgraceful to himself, and fatal to the defenceless 
objects of his displeasure In the government of 
his household, or of his empire, slight, or even 
imaginary, offences, a hasty word, a casual omis- 
sion, an involuntary delay, were chastised by a 
sentence of immediate death The expressions 
which issued the most leadily from the mouth of 
the emperor of the w est vv ere, “ Strike olfliis head ,” 
— “ burn him alive ," — “ let him be beaten with 
clubs till he expires and his most favoured mi- 
nisters soon understood, that, by a rash attempt to 
dispute, or suspend, the execution of Ins sanguinary 


commands, they might involve themselves in the 
guilt and punishment of disobedience The re- 
peated gratification of this savage justice hardened 
the mind of Valentinian against pity and remorse , 
and the sallies of passion were confirmed by the 
habits of cruelty ™ He could behold with calm 
satisfaction the convulsive agonies of torture and 
death he reserved his friendship for those faithful 
servants whose temper was the most congenial to 
his own The merit of Maximin, who had slaugh- 
tered the noblest families of Rome, was rewarded 
vvitli the loyal approbation, and the praefecturc of 
Gaul Two fierce and enormous bears, distinguish- 
ed by the appellations of Innocence, and Mica 
Autea, could alone deserve to share the favour of 
Maximin The cages of those trusty guards were 
always placed near the bedchamber of Valentinian, 
who frequently amused his eyes with the grateful 
spectacle of seeing them tear and devour the 
bleeding limbs of the malefactors who were aban- 
doned to their rage Their diet and exercises 
were carefully inspected by the Roman emperor , 
and when Innocence had earned her discliargc, by 
a long course of meritorious service, th faithful 
animal was again restored to the freedom of her 
native woods ** 

But in the calmer moments of re- 
flection, when the mind of Valcns w as govemmenc 
not agitated by fear, or that of Valentinian by rage, 
the tyrant resumed the sentiments, or at least the 
conduct, of the father of his country The dis- 
passionate judgment of the w'estem emperor could 
clearly perceive, and accurately pursue, his own 
and the public interest, and the sovereign of the 
cast, who imitated with equal docility the various 
examples which be received from his elder brother, 
was sometimes guided by the wisdom and virtue of 
the prccfcct Sallust Both princes invariably re- 
tained, in the purple, the chaste and temperate sim- 
plicity which had adorned their private life , and, 
under their reign, the pleasures of the court never 
cost the people a blush or a sigh They gradually 
reformed many of the abuses of the times of Con- 
stantius , judiciously adopted and improv cd the 
designs of Julian and his successor, and displayed 
a style and spiiit of legislation which might inspire 
posterity with the most fav ourable opinion of their 
character and government It is not from tlie master 
of Innocence, that we should expect the tender re- 
gard for the welfare of his subjects, which prompt- 
ed Valentinian to condemn the exposition of new- 
born infants,” and to establish fourteen skilful 


F ConniU ttie six last boaks of Ammianns, and more particular!} the 
portraits of the two ro} a! brothers, (xvx 8, fl xxxi 14) Tillemont 
lia« cnilerted (lom v p 12—18 p 127 — 133 ) from all antiquity Ibeii 

^ irtur< ftiif) \ ices, 

Tlie jouii^er Victor o^erts, that he xvas \nWe timidns \ct he be 
**™**^t cvcr> Tinn would do with decent resolution at the 
ncflrt of an annj Tlit same historian nttempts to proic tliat tiia 
jn^cr Misinrmlcss. Ammianitsohser\es, with more candour and 
meiii iiHiiientia cnmiim ad conlcmpteim vel Itesam pnncipis amplitu 
««nem trahens, m «an?iiincm esTichit 

t **d ncerbitatcin intiim. cilorc propcnsior pcciiaspci 

Ammun xxx 8 Smxxui 7 
truisferrcd tlie reproach of aiarice fnim V'niens to his ser 
whom tiVniV'’’ helongs to ministers than to kiiips ic 
Bi passion IS commonly extinguished by absolute possession 


1 He sometimes expressed a sentence of devth with a tone of plea 
santry ' Abi, Comes ct miita ei caput qiii situ mutari pros inciam 
cupit ’ A ho}, who had slipped too hastily a S|)artan hound an 
armourer who lisd made a polished cuirass that wanted some tmus of 
the Ir.ilimate weight &c were the \ ictims of Ins fury 
m The innocents of Milan were mi agent and three apparitors, whom 
Valentinian condemned for signif}in„ a legal summuns Ammianns 
(xxrii 7 ) straii»Iy supposes, that all arlin had been iiiijustl} executed 
were worshipped as mart] rs h) the Christians Ilis impartial silence 
dues not allow us to belies e, that the great clianiherlaiii lllindaiius ins 
burnt alive for an act of oppressinii (Cliron Paschal p 302.) 

n Ul bene merilam in siliasjnssit abire Jnnoxiam Ammian xxix. 
3 and V alcsiiis ad locum 

a bee the Code of Justinian I riii tit In leg 2 Uiinsqiiisqiie so 
bolem suam nutriat Quod si expoiien^m putaaerit auimadarrsionl 
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pli5Sicians, witli stipends and pnvilcges, in the 
fourteen quarters of Rome The good sense of an 
illiterate soldier founded a useful and liberal in- 
stitution for the education of youth, and the support 
of declining science p It ivas his intention, that the 
arts of rhetonc and grammar should be taught in 
the Greek and Latin languages, in the metropolis 
of every province , and as the size and dignity of 
the school was usually proportioned to the import- 
ance of the cit}', the academics of Rome and Con- 
stantinople claimed a just and singular pre-emi- 
nence The fragments of the literary edicts of 
Valcntinian imperfectly represent the school of 
Constantinople, which was gradually improved by 
subsequent regulations That school consisted of 
thirty-one professors in diiforcnt branches of learn- 
ing One philosopher, and two lawyers, five so- 
phists, and ten grammanans for the Greek, and 
three orators, and ten grammanans for tlie Latin, 
tongue , besides seven scribes, or, as they w'crc then 
styled, antiquanans, whose laborious pens supplied 
the public librancs with fair and correct copies of 
the classic writers The rule of conduct, which was 
prescribed to the students, is the more curious, as it 
aflords the first outlines of the form and discipline 
of a modem university It was required, tliat they 
should bnng proper certificates from the magistrates 
of their native province Their names, professions, 
and places of abode, were regularly entered in a 
public register Tlie studious youth were severely 
prohibited from wasting their tunc in feasts, or in 
the theatre, and the term of their education was 
limited to the age of twenty The pncfcct of tlie 
city was empowered to chastise the idle and refrac- 
tory by stnpcs or expulsion , and he was directed 
to make an annual report to the master of the offices, 
that the knowledge and abilities of the scholars 
might be usefully applied to the public service 
The institutions of Valcntinian contributed to se- 
cure the benefits of peace and plenty, and the 
cities v\ ere guarded by the establishment of the De- 
fenso)s,t freely elected as the tribunes and advo- 
cates of the people, to support their rights, and to 
expose their grievances, before the tribunals of the 
civil magistrates, or even at the foot of the imperial 
throne The finances were diligently administered 
by two princes, who had been so long accustomed 
to the rigid economy of a private fortune , but in 
the receipt and application of the revenue, a dis- 
cerning eje might observe some difierence between 
the government of the cast and of the west Valens 
was persuaded, that rojal liberality can be supplied 


nuic constituta est siiliiacclJit Tor tlic present I slnll not interfere i 
t ic dispute betueen Nooill and Binkerslioek liow far, or lioiv Ion' 
tins unnatural practice Iiad lieen condemneri or abolished liv Ian nli 
Insoph), and the more ciiitized stale of socilU ‘ 

P There salularj instiUitioiis are explained in the Thcodosian Cod 
^rofessoribiis el JWeiltcla, and I xiv tit ix L 
Slttdiit hlerahUis Unix Ramte Dcoiilcs our ii«ual LUide, (Godefrov 

ivema} ennsiiltGiannone,(lstnria di Xapoh, tom i p lOj— llltnl 

has treated tin. intcn-stinj, subject iritli the zeal and cnnositi of a mj 
of letters, » ho studies his domestic liisto^ ^ 

<1 Cod Thcodos I I tit XI with Godefroy s Paratitlon. arhie 
dihf^rntla {.leans from the rest of the code 
r Three lines of Ammianns (xscxi 14 ) countenance a aiholc oiatir 
of Ihemislius, {ii„ p 101-120) full of adulation, pedaiitrj, an 


only by public oppression, and his ambition never 
aspired to secure, by their actual distress, the future 
strength and prosperity of his people Instead of 
increasing the weight of taxes, which, in the space of 
forty years, had been gradually doubled, he reduced, 
in the first year of his reign, one fourth of the tribute 
of the east *■ Valcntinian appears to have been less 
attentive and less anxious to relieve the burthens of 
his people He might reform the abuses of the fiscal 
administration, but he exacted, without scruple, 
a very large share of the private property , as he 
w'as convinced that the revenues, which supported 
the luxury of individuals, would he much more 
advantageously employed for the defence and im- 
provement of the state The subjects of the east, 
who enjoj'cd the present benefit, applauded the in- 
dulgence of their prince The solid, but less splen- 
did, merit of Valcntinian was felt and acknowledged 
by the subsequent generation * 

But the most honourable circum- Y^ienimian 
stance of the character of Valcntinian, 

IS the firm and temperate impartiality tmtf, 
which he uniformly preserved in an ^ ® 364—375 
age of religious contention His strong sense, un- 
enlightened, but uncomipted, by study, declined, 
with respectful indiiferencc, the subtle questions of 
theological debate The government of the eai th 
claimed his vigilance, and satisfied his ambition , 
and while he remembered that he was the disciple 
of the church, he never forgot that he was the sove- 
reign of the clergy Under the reign of an apostate, 
he had signalized his zeal for the honour of chns- 
tianity he allowed to his subjects the privilege 
which he had assumed for himself , and tlicy might 
accept, with gratitude and confidence, the general 
toleration which was granted by a pnucc, addicted 
to passion, but incapable of fear or of disguise * The 
pagans, the Jews, and all the vanous sects which 
acknowledged the divine authority of Christ, w ere 
protected by the laws from arbitrarj' power or popu- 
lar insult , nor was any mode of worship prohibited 
by Valcntinian, except those secret and criminal 
practices, which abused the name of religion for the 
dark purposes of vice and disorder The art of 
magic, as it was more cruelly punished, was more 
strictly pioscnbed, but the emperor admitted a 
formal distinction to protect the ancient methods of 
divination, which were approved by the senate, and 
exercised by the Tuscan haruspices He had con- 
demned, with the consent of the most rational 
pagans, the licence of nocturnal sacnfices , but he 
immediately admitted the petition of Praitextatus, 

common place morality The eloquent AT riiom-is (tom i p 366— 
396 } has amused himself snth cckbritin^ the xirtiies and penius of 
riumistius \rhn iia.s not unisorthy of theni'e in srhich Iil lived 
• 7o5imiis, 1 IV p 262 Ammiaii xxx 9 His reformation of costly 
abuses miqlit entitle him to the praise of, in pros inciales adroodtim 
parens tnbutoriim ubiqiic molhens sirciiias By some liis rru„d1itj 
sras St} led at ance (Jerom Chron p 186) 
t Testes siiiit Ie;;cs a me in exordio imperii mci date: quibus iini 
riiiqnc qiind ammo imbibis-et cotendi lilicra facultas tnliutaest Cod 
iheodos I IX tit xti lep 9 To this declaration of Valeiitiiiian we 
may add the larinus testimonies of Ammianiis, (xxx. 9)7osimiis (| 

It p 204 ) and Sozomen, (I vi e 7 21 ) ISaroniiis would ri itiirally 
blame sneb rational toleration, (Annal Bedes A 1> 370 No 129—132 
A D 376 No 3,4) 
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proconsul ol Acliaia, Tilio represented, that the lift 
of tlie Greeks would become dreary and comfortless, 
if they were deprived of the invaluable blessing of 
the Eleusinian mysteries Philosophy alone can 
boast, (and perhaps it is no more than the boast of 
philosophy,) that her gentle hand is able to eradi- 
cate from the human mind the latent and deadly 
principle of fauatieism But this truce of twelve 
y ears, which was enforced by the wise and vigorous 
goiernment of Valentinian, by suspending the re- 
petition of mutual injuries, contributed to soften 
the manners, and abate the prejudices, of the religi- 
ous factions 


vaiens rofe«es fncod of toleration was unfor- 

Arnm>.m™and tunatcly placed at a distance from the 
Kiic'r scene of the fiercest controversies As 

A D 307-378 gQQjj 35 cliristians of the west had 
extricated themselves from the snares of tlie creed 
of Eimini, they happily relapsed into the slumber 
of orthodoxy , and the small remains of the Anan 
party, that still subsisted at Sirmium or Milan, 
might be considered, rather as objects of contempt 
than of resentment But in tlie provinces of the 
east, from the Euxine to the extremity of Thebais, 
the strength and numbers of tlie hostile factions werp 
more equally balanced , and this equality , instead 
of recommending the counsels of peace, sened only 
to perpetuate the horrors of religious nar The 
monks and bishops supported their arguments by 
iniectnes, and their invectives were sometimes 
followed by blows Athanasius still reigned at 
Alexandria, the thrones of Constantinople and An- 
tioch were occupied by Anan prelates, and every 
episcopal lacancy was the occasion of a popular 
tumult The Homoousians were fortified by the 
reconciliation of fifty -nine Macedonian, or Semi- 
Anan, bishops , but their secret reluctance to em- 
brace the dmnity of the Holy Ghost, clouded tlie 
splendour of the triumph and the dcclaiation of 
Vaiens, who, in the first years of his reign, had 
imitated the impartial conduct of his brother, 
was an important victory on the side of Ari- 
anism The two brothers had passed their pn- 
1 ate life in the condition of catechumens , but the 
piety of Vaiens prompted him to solicit the sacra- 
ment of baptism, before he exposed his person to 
the dangers of a Gothic war He naturally ad- 
dressed himself to Eudoxus,'* bishop of tlie imperial 
city , and if the ignorant monarch was instructed by 
that Anan pastor in the pnnciples of heterodox 
theology , his misfortune, rather than his guilt, was 
the inci itable consequence of his erroneous choice 
Whateicr had been the determinatiou of the em- 
peror, he must have offended a numerous party of 
his Christian subjects , as the leaders both of the 
Homoousians and of the Arians belicicd, that, if 
they were not suffered to reign, they were most 


cruelly injured and oppressed After he had taken 
this decisive step, it was extremely difficult for him 
to preserve either the iirtue, or the reputation, of 
impartiality He never aspired, like Constantius, 
to the fame of a profound theologian , but, as he 
had rcceued with simplicity and respect the tenets 
of Eudoxus, Vaiens resigpied his conscience to the 
direction of his ecclesiastical guides, and promoted 
by the influence of his authority, the re-union of the 
Athanasian heretics to the body of the catholic 
church At first, he pitied their blindness , by de- 
grees he was provoked at thur obstinacy , and he 
insensibly hated those sectaries to whom he w as an 
object of hatred * The feeble mind of Vaiens was 
always swayed by the persons with whom he fami- 
liarly conversed , and the exile or imprisonment of 
a private citizen are the favours the most readily 
granted in a despotic court Such punishments 
were frequently inflicted on the leaders of the 
Homoonsian party , and the misfortune of fourscore 
ecclesiastics of Constantinople, who, perhaps acci- 
dentally, were burnt on shipboard, was imputed to 
the cruel and premeditated malice of the emperor, 
and his Anan ministers In eiery contest, the 
catholics (if we may anticipate that name) were ob- 
liged to pay the penalty of their own faults, and of 
those oftlicir adversaries Ineiery election, the 
claims of the Anan candidate obtained the prefer- 
ence , and if they were opposed by the majonty of 
the people, he was usually supported by the autho- 
nty of the civil magistrate, or even by the terrors of 
a military force The enemies of Athanasius at- 
tempted to disturb the last years of his venerable 
age , and his temporiry retreat to his father's sepul- 
chre has been celebrated as a fifth exile But the 
zeal of a great people, who instantly flew to arms, 
intimidated the prmfect, and the archbishop was 
permitted to end his life in peace and in glory, after 
a reign of for^ -sev en y ears The death Death of Aihana 
of Athanasius was the signal of the per- ^ 
secution of Egypt, and the pagan May sd 
minister of Vaiens, who forcibly seated the worth- 
less Lucius on the archiepiscopal throne, purchased 
the favour of the reigning party, by tlie blood and 
sulTerings of their Christian brethren The free tole- 
ration of the heathen and Jewish worship was bit- 
terly lamented, as a circumstance which aggravated 
the misery of the catholics, and the guilt of the 
impious tyrant of the cast v 
Thetnumphof the orthodox party ,a„or,,„ 
has left a deep stain of persecution on persecutioa 
the memory of Vaiens , and the character of a 
prince who derived his virtues, as well as liis vices, 
from a feeble understanding, and a pusillanimous 
temper, scarcely deserves the labour of an apology 
Yet candour may discover some reasons to suspect 
that the ecclesiastical ministers of Vaiens often cx- 


« Endoxns was nf a mdd and timid disposition VV'lien lie baptized 
A* 1 * D 307 ) lie must liaze been exlremelj old , since lie had 
•I, '"“lopy fiflj file sears before, under Xucian a learned and 
HI I’liilostorf: 1 II c 14—16 1 IV c 4 with Godefroy ii 

- -7t) anil Tillemont, Mem Cedes tom i p 474—483, Xc 


X Gr»ory Nazianzen (Oral, xxt p 432.) insults the persecuting 
spirit oftlie Arians as an infallible s]in|itnm of error and heresy 
7 Tins sketch of the ecclesiastical botcfiuieiit of V alens Is drawn 
from Socrates (1 iv ) Sozomen, (I si) Tlieodoret, (I iv) and the 
immense compilations of Tillemont (particularly tom si siii and ix 
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reeded tlie orders, or even the intentions, of their 
master , and that the real measure of facts has 
been veiT liberally magnified hy the vehement de- 
clamation, and easj credulity, of his antagonists* 
1 The silence of Valentiman may suggest a pro- 
bable argument, that the partial scientics, -which 
r ere exercised in the name and provinces of his 
colleague, amounted only to some obscure and in- 
considerable dcMations from the established system 
of religious toleration and the judicious histonan, 
who has praised the equal temper of the elder bro- 
ther, has not thought himself obliged to contrast 
the tranquillity of the west with the cruel persecu- 
tion of the east * 2 Whatever credit may be allowed 
to vague and distant reports, the character, or at 
least the behaviour, of Valens may he most dis- 
tinctly seen in his personal transactions with the 
eloquent Basil, archbishop of Cmsarca, who had 
succeeded Athanasius in the management of the 
Tnnitanan cause •» The circumstantial narrative 
has been composed by the fnends and admirers of 
Basil , and as soon as we have stripped away a 
thick coat of rhetoric and miracle, we shall he 
astonished by the unexpected mildness of the Anan 
^lant, who admired the firmness of his character, 
or was apprehensive, if he employed violence, of a 
general revolt in the province of Cappadocia The 
archbishop, who asserted, with inflexible pndc,® 
the truth of his opinions, and the dignity of his 
rank, vas left in the free possession of his con- 
science, and his throne The emperor devoutly 
assisted at the solemn service of the cathedral , and, 
instead of a sentence of banishment, subscribed the 
donation of a valuable estate for the use of an hos- 
pital, which Basil had lately founded in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cmsarca 3 I am not able to dis- 
cover, that any law (such as Theodosius afterwards 
enacted against the Anans) was published by Va- 
Icns against the Athanasian sectancs , and the edict 
winch excited the most violent clamours, may not 
appear so extremely reprehensible The emperor 
riad observed, that several of bis subjects, gratify- 
ing their lavy disposition under the pretence of 
religion, had associated themselves with the monks 
of Egypt , and he directed the count of the east to 
drag them from their solitude , and to compel those 
deserters of society to accept the fair alternative, 
of renouncing their temporal possessions, or of dis- 
chaiging the public duties of men and citizens * 


ilreadTconrenol and intirmtfd the name »aipjci5n 

a Tim rcnecliqn i» vi obvioiu anil fomblp n 

38, 31) delay* the perrcrotion till aftw Uie dAnPo^V 
SocratM on tlie other hand. KIlntWMM ft ... ^ 


^rat^.on ti.e other'hand, a™ (TT.'. 


tlie eridencf, and rcdnrr ihe itm, of W jwwrow i* 
b Tlllemont *hom I follo«rann»?r,d e 

the two Gre^ories the brother ami uie 

The letter* of Ba*il himielf lOunin. ® 


•• ••eue' VeirTniir 

miilta conttnentis * t in,enii twna nnii fanerliiarmalft nerdi’a.e * 
wererent jnm.o ,s perfertly ,n the .tyle'Snd ehaASe^f M Je, 
Tl d/«5 not apiiear in Scahee^. edition of Ins Chrmfwj/^Lt T 

d nil* noMe and cliariUble foundation (almost a ne» city) giirpi 


The ministers of Valens seem to have extended the 
I sense of this penal statute, since they claimed a right 
I of enlisting the young and able-bodied monks in the 
impenal armies A detachment of cavalry and in- 
! fantry, consisting of three thousand men, marched 
from Alexandna into the adjacent desert of Nitna,^ 
v/hich w'as peopled hy five thousand monks The 
soldiers were conducted hy Anan pnests , and it is 
reported, that a considerable slaughter was made 
in the monastcncs which disobeyed the commands 
of their sovereign ^ 

The stnet regulations which have vaie„t,n,a„ re- 
been framed hy the wisdom of modem ‘he. 

It.,., I avarice of the 

legislators to Tcslrain the wealth and cierw. 
avarice of the clergy, may be ongin- ® 
ally deduced from the example of the emperor Va- 
lentinian His edict ’* addressed to Damasus, bishop 
of Rome, was publicly read in the churches of the 
city He admonished the ecclesiastics and monks 
not to frequent the houses of widows and virgins , 
and menaced their disobedience with the animad- 
version of the civil judge The director was no 
longer permitted to receive any gift, or legacy, or 
inhcntancc, from the liberality of his spintual 
daughter every testament contrary to this edict 
was declared null and void , and the illegal dona- 
tion was confiscated for the use of the treasury 
By a subsequent regulation, it should seem, that 
the same provisions W'cre extended to nuns and 
bishops , and that all persons of the ecclesiastical 
order were rendered incapable of receiving any tes- 
tamentary gifts, and strictly confined to the natural 
and legal rights of inheritance As the gnardian 
of domestic happiness and virtue, Valentiuian ap- 
plied this severe remedy to the growing evil In 
the capital of the empire, the females of noble and 
opulent houses possessed a very ample share of in- 
dependent property * and many of those devout 
females had embraced the doctnnes of chnstianity, 
not only with the cold assent of the understand- 
ing, hut with the warmth of alTection, and perhaps 
with the eagerness of fashion They sacrificed the 
pleasures of dress and luxury , and renounced, for 
the praise of rhastily, the soft endearments of con- 
jugal society Some ecclesiastic, of real or apparent 
sanctity, was chosen to direct their timorous con- 
science, and to amuse the vacant tenderness of tbeir 
heart, and the unbounded confidence, which they 
hastily bestowed, was often abused hy knaves and 

in in*nl, If not m greatnes*, th* pyrainids, or the trails of Babylon It 
wts principally intended for the reception of lepers (Gre_ ^■azlanzl>n, 
Oral XX _p 4 jo) t o 

eCod Tlieodos 1 xii tit i Itjr 63 Godefroy (tom ir p 409—413} 
performs the duly of a eommentatnr and advocate Tlllemont (Mrin 
&rlcs tom Till p 803 } suppose* a second latr to excuse ill* orthodox 
friends trim had misrepresented the edict ofValen*, and suppressed the 
liberty of choice 

rVe D Antille, Description de 1 E^ypfe, p 74 Hereafter I shall ” 
consider the monastic mstiliitions 

r Socrates, I II e 24, 23 Orosiii" 1 tii c 31 Jernm in Chron 
p ISO and tom fi p 212 The monks of E,ypt performed many 
miricle* T-hirh prove the truth of tlieir faith Ri-ht, saj* Jorlin 
(Remark* vol iv p 79 ) but what proves the troth of those mirarlni 

b Cod Tlieodos I xvi tit ii le- 20 Gndefrov, (torn si p 49) 
alter the example of Baroniu* impartially mllerts all that the fatherii 
liave said on the snbjeet of this important lasr whose spirit was 
lonj afterwards revired by the emperor Frederic II Edward I „f 
Enzlind and other Christian princes who reigned afte' the twelfth 
century 
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entlinsiasts , who hastened from the extremes of 
the east, to enjoy, on a splendid theatre, the pnvi- 
leges of the monastic profession By their con- 
tempt of the world, they insensibly acquired its 
most desirable advantages , the lively attachment, 
perhaps, of a young and beautiful woman, the de- 
licate plenty of an opulent household, and tlie 
respectful homage of the slaves, the freedmen, and 
the clients of a senatorial family The immense 
fortunes of the Roman ladies were gradually con- 
sumed in laiish alms and expensive pilgrimages, 
and the artful monk, who had assigned himself tlie 
first, or possibly the sole, place in the testament of 
his spiritual daughter, still presumed to declare, 
svith the smooth face of hj'pocnsy, that he was only 
the' instrument of chanty, and the steward of the 
poor The lucrative, but disgraceful, trade,* which 
was exeiciscd by the clergy to defraud the expecta- 
tions of the natural heirs, had provoked the indig- 
nation of a superstitious age and two of the most 
respectable of the Latin fathers sery honestly con- 
fess, that tlie Ignominious edict of Yalentinian was 
just and necessary , and that the Christian priests 
had deserved to lose a pnvilege, which was still 
enjoyed by comedians, charioteers, and the minis- 
ters of idols But the wisdom and autliority of the 
legislator are seldom victonous in a contest svith 
the vigilant dextenty of pnvate interest and Jc- 
rom, or Ambrose, might patiently acquiesce in the 
justice of an ineflcctual or salutary law If tlie 
ecclesiastics were checked in the pursuit of personal 
emolument, they would exert a more laudable in- 
dustry to increase the wealth of the church , and 
dignify their covetousness with the specious names 
of piety and patriotism 

Ambition md Damasus, bishop of Rome, who was 
constrained to stigmatize the avarice 

of Rome, ' of his cici gy by the publication of the 
A D 366-384 yalentinian, had thcgoodsciisc, 

or the good fortune, to engage in his service the 
zeal and abilities of the leanicd Jerom, and the 
grateful saint has celebrated the merit and pun^ 
of a very ambiguous character * But the splendid 
vices of the church of Rome, under the reign of 
Yalentinian and Damasus, have been curiously 
observed by the historiau Ammianus, who delivers 


his impartial sense in these expressive words 
“ The prefecture of Juvcntius was accompanied 
with peace and plenty but the tranquillity of his 
gov ernment was soon disturbed by a bloody sedition 
of the distracted people The ardoui of Damasus 
and Ursinus, to seize the episcopal seat, surpassed 
the ordinary measure of human ambition They 
contended with the rage of party, the quaircl was 
maintained by the wounds and death of their fol- 
lowers, and the prmfect, unable to resist or to 
appease the tumult, was constrained, by superior 
violence, to retire into the suburbs Damasus pre- 
vailed , the w cll-disputed victory remained on the 
side of his faction , one hundred and thirtj-seven 
dead bodies'" were found in the Basthca of Sicini- 
nus," where the chnstians hold their religious as- 
semblies , and it was long before the angiy minds 
of the people resumed their accustomed tranquillitj 
When I consider the splendour of the capital, I am 
not astonished that so valuable a prize should in- 
flame the desires of ambitious men, and produce 
the fiercest and most obstinate contest The suc- 
cessful candidate is secure, that he will be enriched 
by the olfenngs of matrons ,° that, as soon as his 
dress is composed with becoming care and elegance, 
he may proceed, in his chariot, through the streets 
of Rome , i* and, that the sumptuousness of the im- 
perial table will not equal the profuse and delicate 
entertainments provided by the taste, and at the 
expense, of the Roman pontiiTs How much more 
rationally (continues the honest pagan) would those 
pontifis consult their true happiness, if, instead of 
alleging the greatness of the city as an excuse for 
their manners, they would imitate the exemplary 
life of some provincial bishops, whoso temperance 
and sobnety, whose mean apparel and downcast 
looks, recommended tliur pure and modest virtue to 
the Deity, and his true worshippers "i The sehism 
of Damasus and Ursinus was extinguished by tlie 
exile of the latter, and the wisdom of the pricfcct 
Praitextatus’’ restored the tranquillity ot the citj 
Prmtcxtntus was a philosophic pagan, a man of 
learning, of taste, and politeness , w'ho disguised a 
reproach in the form of a jest, when he assured 
Damasus, that if he could obtain the bishopric of 
Rome, he himself would immediately embrace the 


1 The expreciinns Trhich I hate used are temperate and feeble, if 
compared with the vehement inscetises of Jerom, (tom i p 13 45 
144 &c ] In hia turn he was reproached with the ruiU which he im 
pitted to his brother monks and the Scela aha, the Verstpella iras 

K iblicU accused as the lover of the n idow Paula, (tom ii p 363 ) 
c uiidoubtedl) possessed the affections, Imth of the mother and the 
daughter, but he declares, that he never abused his inSuence to any 
sel6sh or sensual purpose 

k Pndet dicere, sacerdotes idol iriim, mimi et nurigs et scorta, 
hairedilatcs canlunt sohs ctericut ac monachta hac le„e prohibetur 
£t non prohibetur a per<ecutoribus sed a priiicipibus chri trains 
Xec de le„e nueror sen doleo cur meriienmus Innc legem Jerom 
(tom I p 13 ) discreetly insinuates the secret policy of Ins patron Da- 
masiis 


* Three words of Jerom sanettememorto! Damaaut (tom ii p IIP) 
w-ish away all Ins stains and blind the devout oy es of Tillemoiit, (Meni 
EccIm tom nil n 336—424 ) 

m Jerom himself is forced to allow, crndelissimo! intrrfcctionrs di 
^tsi sexiis pcrpctratip, (in Chroii p 186) But an original libel o? 

m.*”® I'fcsbj ters of the adverse part} , has iinaccountably 
iTS n ”, J ®®rm that the doors of the Basilica were burnt and 
ownrn '^"*’* *** “ntiled that Damasus marchcil at the head of Ins 
of K™*odiagers charioteers and hired gladiators that none 

part} were kilhd but that one hundred and sixty dead bodies 


were found This petition is published by the P Sirmond, in the drst 
volume of Ins works. 

n The Basilica ofSieininiis, or Liberius is probably the churrh of 
Saiicia Marta Maggiore on the Esquiline hill Barnnius A D 367, 
No 3 and Doiiatns Roma Antiqiia ct Nova I is c 8 p 462. 

o Tlie enemies of Damasus styled him ^arucalptiia Jfatronarum 
till ladies car srratcher 

f Gre,.oiy Nazianzen QOral xxxn p 526 ) describes the pride and 
luxury of the prelates, who rei„ned in the imperial cities their gilt 
car, fiery steeds, numerous train, Ac The crowd gai e iray as to a wild 
beast 

a Ammian xxvii 3 Perpetno Numini, vei isque cjus cultoribus 
The incomparable pliancy of a poly theist ' 
r Ammianus who makes a fair report of his prxfeclure (xxa ii 9 ) 
styles him pncclara; iiidolis gravifatisquc senator, (xxii 7 and Vales 
ad Inc) A curious inscription (GruterMCII No 2 ) records intno 
columns. Ins rrliLious and iivil honours In one line he «as pontiff of 
tlieSiin and of Vesta, Augur Qiiindeccma ir Ilieroplnnt, &c Ac In 
the other, I Qnastor caiidiilatiis more probably titular 2. Prailor 
3 CorrectororTuseany and Umbria 4 Consular of I nsitania 5 Pro. 
consul of Acbaia 6 Pnefect ofRomc 7 Pro torian prrcfict of Italy 
& Of lllariruin 0 Consuleirct but hedied befirc the beginniiiirof 
the year 335 bee Tillemoiit, Hist des Empereur* tom v p J4I 736 
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Christian religion • This lively picture of the wealth 
and luxury of the popes in the fourth century, be- 
comes the moic curious, as it represents the inter- 
mediate degree between the humble poverty of the 
apostolic fishermen, and the royal state of a tempo- 
ral pnnee, whose dominions extend from the con- 
fines of Naples to tiie hanks of the Po 

Foreipn wnrs When the suffrage of the generals 

A D 3W— 1*5 army committed the sceptre 

of the Roman empire to the hands of Valentinian, 
his reputation in arms, his military skill and expe- 
rience, and his rigid attachment to the forms, as 
uell as spirit, of ancient discipline, were the prin- 
cipal motives of their judicious choice The eager- 
ness of the troops, who pressed him to nominate liis 
colleague, was justified by the dangerous situation 
of public affairs , and Valentinian himself u as con- 
scious, that the abilities of the most active mind 
wore unequal to the defence of the distant frontiers 
of an invaded monarchy As soon as the death of Ju- 
lian had relieved the haihanans from the terror of his 
name, themostsnnguinehopos of rapine and conquest 
excited the nations of the east, of the north, and of the 
A V 3C4-375 ®®’^*** Their inroads were often vex- 
atious, and sometimes formidable , hut, 
dunng the twelve years of the reign of Valentinian, 
his firmness and vigilance protected his own domini- 
ons, and his powerful genius seemed to inspire and 
direct the feeble counsels of his brother Perhaps 
tlie method of annals would more forcibly express 
the urgent and divided cares of the tivo emperors , 
but the attention of the reader, likewise, would be 
distracted by a tedious and desultory narrative A 
separate view of the five great theatres of ivar, 
I Germany, IT Britain, III Africa, IV The east, 
and, V The Danube , ivill impress a more distinct 
image of the military state of the empire under the 
reigns of Valentinian and Valens 
r GEttMA^y I The ambassadors of the Aleraanni 
'ade been offended by the harsh and 

A D 36S haughty behaviour of Ursacius, master 
of the offices who, by an act of unseasonable par- 
simony, had diminished the value, as well as the 
quantity, of the presents, to which they were en- 
titled, either from custom or treaty, on the accession 
of a new emperor They expressed, and they com- 
municated to their countrymen, their strong sense 
of the national affront The irascible minds of the 
chiefs were exasperated by the suspicion of con- 
tempt , and the martial jouth crowded to their 
standard Before V alentinian could pass the Alps, 
the villages of Gaul were in flames , before bis 
general Dagalaiphus could encounter the Alemanni, 
they had secured the captives and the spoil in the 
forests of Germanj In the beginning 

*1 ^ year, the military force 

f the whole nation, in deep and solid columns, 

(j:rom: tom uTiT) 

not lu»t purclia«td liiscomcrMOnatsuclfii nr^*’ * would 

te^ ofTi™ ® ''**«“"* a Jo»b and good note on tlie tms 

« Amm,an , ,, p ggg 


broke through the bainer of the Rhine, dunng the 
seventy of a northern winter Two Roman counts 
were defeated and mortally uounded, and the 
standard of the Hernli and Batavians fell into the 
hands of the conquerors, who displayed, with in- 
sulting shouts and menaces, the tiophy of their 
victory The standard was recovered, but Uie 
Batavians had not redeemed the shame of their 
disgrace and flight in the eyes of their severe judge 
It was the opinion of Valentinian, that his soldiers 
must learn to fear their commander, before they 
could cease to fear the enemy The troops were 
solemnly assembled , and the trembling Batavians 
were enclosed within the circle of the imperial army 
Valentinian then ascended his tribunal , and, as if 
he disdained to punish cowardice with death, he 
inflicted a stain of indelible ignominy on the ofiirers, 
whose misconduct and pusillanimity iverc found to 
be the first occasion of the defeat The Batavians 
were degraded from their rank, stripped of their 
arms, and condemned to be sold for slaves to the 
highest bidder At this tremendous sentence the 
troops fell prostrate on the ground, deprecated the 
indignation of their sovereign, and protested, that, 
if he would indulge them in another trial, they would 
approve themselves not unworthy of the name of 
Romans, and of las soldiers Valentinian, with 
affected reluctance, yielded to their entreaties , the 
Batavians resumed their arms , and, with their arms, 
the invincible resolution of wiping away their 
disgrace in the blood of the Alemanni " The prin- 
cipal command was declined by Dagalaiphus , and 
that experienced general, who had repiesented, 
perhaps with too much prudence, the extreme dif- 
ficulties of the undertaking, had the mortification, 
before the end of the campaign, of seeing his nial 
J Minus convert those difficulties into a decisive 
advantage over the scattered forces of the bar- 
barians At the head of a well-dis- 
ciplined army of cavalry, infantry, and 
light troops, Jovinus advanced with cautious and 
rapid steps, to Scarponna,* in the territory of Metz, 
where he surprised a large division of the Alemanni, 
before they had time to run to their arms , and 
flushed his soldiers with the confidence of an easy 
and bloodless victory Another division, or rather 
army, of the enemy, after the cruel and iianton 
devastation of the adjacent countiy, reposed them- 
selves on the shady banks of the Moselle Joiinus, 
who had viewed the ground with the eye of a gene- 
ral, made Ins silent approach through a deep and 
woody vale, till he could distinctly perceive the 
indolent security of the Germans Some were 
bathing their huge limbs in the river , others were 
combing their long and flaxen hair , others again 
were swallowing large draughts of iich and delicious 
wine On ,i sudden they beard the sound of the 

BiUvtans is suppressed by the contemporary soldier, from i rcmird for 
tmlitarv linnour, which couW not affect n Greek rhetorician of the sue 
ceedi?i(« nse 

I Aticienne Gaule, p 537 The name of 
Uic ivinselle, which is not specified by Ammiinin is clearly Understoofl 
by Rlascou Hist of the incient ^riDins, (ijf 3.) ^ 
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Roman trumpet , they saw the enemy in their camp 
Astonishment produced disorder , disorder was fol- 
lowed hy flight and dismay , and the confused 
multitude of the bravest wamors was pierced by 
the swords and javelins of the legionaries and 
auxiliaries The fugitives escaped to the third, 
and most considerable, camp, in the Catalaunian 
plains, near Chalons in Champagne the straggling 
detachments were hastily recalled to their standard , 
and the barbarian chiefs, alarmed and admonished 
by the fate of their companions, prepared to encoun- 
ter, in a dccisne battle, the victorious forces of the 
lieutenant of Valentinian The bloody and obsti- 
nate conflict lasted a whole summer s day, with 
equal valour, and with alternate success The 
Romans at length prevailed, with the loss of about 
twelve hundred men Six thousand of the Ale- 
manni were slain, four thousand were wounded , 
and the brave Jovinus, after chasing the flying 
remnant of their host as far as the banks of the 
Rhine, returned to Pans, to receive the applause 
of his sovereign, and the ensigns of the consulship 
for the ensuing jeari The tnumph 
" ^ of the Romans was indeed sullied by 
their treatment of the captive king, whom they hung 
on a gibbet, without the knowledge of their indig- 
nant genera] This disgraceful act of cruelty, which 
might be imputed to the fury of the troops, was 
followed by the deliberate murder of Withicab, the 
son of Vadomair , a German prince, of a weak and 
sickly constitution, but of a danng and formidable 
spint The domestic assassin was instigated and 
protected by the Romans ,* and the violation of the 
laws of humanity and justice betrayed their secret 
apprehension of the weakness of the declining em- 
pire The use of the dagger is seldom adopted in 
public councils, as long as they retain any confideuce 
in the power of the sword 

Vaientmiin -Wliilc the Alemanni appeared to be 
SM^he"Rh*me' tumbled by /thcir recent calamities, 
A D 3C8. ' the pride of Valentinian was mortified 
by the unexpected surprisal of Moguntiacum, or 
Mentz, the principal city of the Upper Germany 
In the unsuspicious moment of a chnstian festival, 
Rando, a bold and artful chieftain, who had long 
meditated his attempt, suddenly passed the Rhine, 
entered the defenceless town, and retired with a 
multitude of captives of cither sex Valentinian 
resolved to execute severe vengeance on the whole 
bodj of the nation Count Sebastian, with the 
bands of Italy and Illyncum, was ordered to in- 
vade their country, most probably on the side of 
Rhxtia The emperor in person, accompanied by 
his son Gratian, passed the Rhine at tlie head of a 
formidable army, which was supported on both 
flanks by Jovinns and Severus, the two masters- 

T 'Hie Inltln an d(m;rib«i] Ijy AmmianiK, (xxtii S.) and by Zoji 
•'f P 209 ) who'nppowa Valentinian to hare liccn present 
a Miidio uilicitaiite nn^trariiro ncrubuit Ammim XMil 10 

**pedition of Valentinian la related bv Ammlaiiiia (xxaii 
■o^lid cr|i brated by Aliwiiija (Blrxeli 421, &c ) who foolKhl} sup. 

that the Romans were ipiinrant of the soiirrcs of the D inube 
•iiiin. i”!'" jani Indc nb inciinabulis primis varictate ea 

ni imniiniita ita iicphia adolescit, nt fiils«e tongis sicciilis aestime 


general of the cavalry and infantry of the west 
The Alemanni, unable to prevent the devastation 
of their villages, fixed their camp on a lofty and 
almost inaccessihle mountain, in the modern duchy 
of Wirtemberg, and resolutely expected the ap- 
proach of the Romans The life of Valentinian 
was exposed to imminent danger by the intrepid 
curiosity with which he persisted to explore some 
secret and unguarded path A troop of barbarians 
suddenly rose from their ambuscade , and the em- 
peror, who vigorously spurred his horse down a 
steep and slippery descent, was obliged to leave 
behind him his armour-bearer, and his helmet, mag- 
nificently enriched with gold and precious stones. 
At the signal of the general assault, the Roman 
troops encompassed and ascended the mountain of 
Solicinium on three diflerent sides Every step 
which they gained increased their ardour, and 
abated the resistance of the enemy and after their 
united forces had occupied the summit of the hill, 
they impetuously urged the barbarians down the 
northern descent, where count Sebastian was posted 
to intercept their retreat After this signal victory, 
Valentinian returned to his winter-quarters at 
Treves , w here he indulged the public joy by the 
exhibition of splendid and triumphal games ■> But 
the wise monarch, instead of aspinng to the con- 
quest of Germany, confined his attention to the 
important and laborious defence of the Gallic fron- 
tier, against an enemy whose strength was renewed 
by a stream of daring volunteers, which incessantly 
flowed from the most distant tribes of the north ^ 
The banks of the Rhine, from its source to the 
straits of the ocean, were closely planted with 
strong castles and conv enient towers , new works, 
and new arms, were invented by the ingenuity of a 
prince who was skilled in the luechanioal arts, and 
fais numerous levies of Roman and barbarian youth 
were severely trained in all the exercises of war. 
The progress of the work, which was sometimes op- 
posed by modest representations, and sometimes by 
hostile attempts, secured the tranquillity of Gaol 
during the nine subsequent years of the administra- 
tion of Valentinian ' " 

That prudent emperor, uho dili- 
gently practised the wise maxims of diaes 
Diocletian, was studious to foment A D 371 
and excite the intestine divisions of the tribes of 
Germany About the middle of the fourth centuiy, 
the countries, perhaps of Lusace and Thuringia, on 
cither side of the Elbe, were occupied by the vague 
dominion of the Burgundians , a warlike and nu- 
merous people of the Vandal race,* whose obscure 
name insensibly swelled into a powerful kingdom, 
and has finally settled on a flourishing province 
The most remarkable circumstance in the ancient 

(nr inticta Ammian xxtiii 6 The count dc Bnat, (Hist de.PciipIf' 
de 1 Europe tom iv n 370 ) ascribe^ the fecundity of the Alemanni to 
Iheir easy adoption or strangers 

e Ammian xxvm 2 Zosimus 1 iv p 214 The younger Victor 
mentions the mcchanu'al Lrniiis of Valentinian^ nova arraa meditari 
dtiftcre terra ecu limo simulacra » 

d Bellirosos et pubis immensm viribus alHuentcs ct ideo metuendo,* 
dnitimisuniversis Amminn xx^iii 5. 
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manners of tlie Bor^ndians^ appears to havcljccn 
the difference of their civil and ecclesiastical con- 
stitution The appellation of Hendinos was given 
to the king or general, and the title of Smxstus to 
the high priest, of the nation The person of the 
pnest was sacred, and liis dignity perpetual, but 
the temporal government was held by a very pre- 
carious tenure If the events of war accused the 
courage or conduct of the king, he was immediately 
deposed , and the injustice of liis subjects made 
him responsible for the fertility of the earth, and 
the regularity of the seasons, which seemed to fall 
more properly within the sacerdotal department * 
The disputed possession of some salt-pits^ engaged 
the Alemanni and the Burgundians in frequent 
contests the latter were easily tempted, by the 
secret solicitations, and liberal offers, of the em- 
peror , and their fabulous descent from the Roman 
soldiers, who had formerly been left to garrison the 
fortresses of Drusus, was admitted with mutual 
credulity, as it was conducive to mutual interest 8 
An army of fourscore thousand Burgundians soon 
appeared on the banks of the Rhine, and impd- 
ticntly required the support and subsidies which 
Vaientinian had promised , but they were amused 
with excuses and delays, till at length, after a 
fruitless expectation, they were compelled to retire 
The arms and fortifications of the Gallic frontier 
cheeked the fury of their just resentment, and 
their massacre of the captues served to imbitter 
the hereditary feud of the Burgundians and the 
Alemanni The inconstancy of a wise prince may, 
perhaps, be explained by some alteration of cir- 
cumstances , and, perhaps, it was the original de- 
sign of Vaientinian to intimidate, rather than to 
destroy , as the balance of power would have been 
equally overturned by the extirpation of either of 
the German nations Among (he princes of the 
Alemanni, Macrianus, who, with a Roman name, 
had assumed the arts of a soldier and a statesman, 
descried his hatred and esteem The emperor 
himseir, with a light and unencumbered band, con- 
descended to pass the Rhine, marched fifty miles 
into the country, and wonld infallibly Iiaic seized 
the object of lus pursuit, if his judicious measures 
bad not been defeated by the impatience of the 
troops Maermnus w as aftcrw ards admitted to the 
lionour of a personal conference with the emperor, 
and the fas ours svhich he received, fixed him, ti/l 
the hour of lus death, a steady and sincere friend of 
the republic ^ 

« I tm alwii« ipt to smpfct lixtorunv and IratcIIersof imnrnvm, 
nxlraordniarj fact* into eencnl law* Arnmiaoii* ■um-.iL 
^«tom to Epj pi and tin- Chinese have imputed it to the Tal*m' or 
Roman empire (Dr G.i.^tics, Hist d« Huns, tom ii part f n » l 


Tlie Saxons 


form (Ores I m c 32.) R » annihilateKrthe 
/or*"S ’ < 2 >nposcd the Hislory of Drusus and st^d in 

Ph^a &cund Epist n. S ) rrithm .,xt> jwwX" «« 

X:rre. MirTNX"'v“2‘'8T'’"' 

h riietrarsand iieBocislion* «IHive to the Burcimdian. anA 
m*,m. are .Ii,tu,clly related b> Ammiahiis MarSn, (x«, "s 
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The land was covered by the fortifi- 
cations of Vaientinian , but the sea- 
coast of Gaul and Britain was exposed to the 
depredations of the Saxons That celebrated name, 
in which w'e have a dear and domestic interest, 
escaped the notice of Tacitus , and in the maps of 
Ptolemy, it faintly marks the narrow neck of the 
Cimbric peninsula, and three small islands towards 
the mouth of the Elbe* This contracted territory, 
the present duchy of Sleswjg, or perhaps of Hol- 
stein, was incapable of pounng forth the inex- 
haustible swarms of Saxons who reigned over the 
ocean, who filled the British island with their lan- 
guage, their laws, and tlieir colonies , and who so 
long defended the liberty of the north against the 
arms of Charlemagne The solution of this diffi- 
culty is easily derived from the similar manners, 
and loose constitution, of the tribes of Germany , 
which were blended with each other by the slightest 
accidents of war or friendship The situation of 
the native Saxons disposed them to embrace the 
hazardous professions of fishermen and pirates, 
and the success of their first adventures would 
naturally excite the emulation of their bravest 
countrymen, who were impatient of the gloomy 
solitude of their woods and mountains Eveiy tide 
might float down the Elbe whole fleets of canoes, 
filled with hardy and intrepid associates, who 
aspired to behold the unbounded prospect of the 
ocean, and to taste the wealth and luxury of un- 
known worlds It should seem probable, however, 
that the most numerous auxiliaries of the Saxons 
were furnished by the nations who dwelt along the 
shores of the Baltic They possessed arms and 
ships, the art of navigation, and the habits of naval 
war, but the difficulty of issuing tbroagb the 
northern columns of Hercules,’ (wliioli, during seve- 
ral months of the year, are obstructed with ice,) 
confined their skill and courage within the limits of 
a spacious lake The rumour of the successful 
armaments winch sailed fiom the mouth of the 
Elbe, would soon provoke them to cross the natrow 
isthmus of Slesiiig, and to launch their vessels on 
the great sea The vanous troops of pirates and 
adventnicrs, who fought under the same standard, 
were insensibly united in a permanent society, at 
first of rapine, and aftenvards of government 
A military confederation was gradually moulded 
into a national body, by the gentle operation of 
marriage and consanguinity , and the adjacent 
tribes, who solicited the alliance, accepted the name 

3) Orosius, (I VII c 32) and the Chronicles of Jerom 
ana^ssiodorus, fix some dates and add some circumstances 

zepcovnira Safovet At the no*thcrn 
TOwmitj or the peninsula, (the Cimbnc promohtorj of Plinv . iv or ) 
Plolrmy fixes the remnant of the Ctmbri lie fills the interval between 
inc AazoRS and the Cimbri mth six obscure tribes, who were united 
as cam as tlie sixth ccntiirj under the national appellation of Dane* 
““CImer German Antiq I in c 21,22,23 

® Anvillc (Etablisfsiinent des Etats dc I Europe, &c p 10— 

*h« extensive limits of the Saxony of cliarlemaciie 
* The fl«t of Dnisns liad failed in their attempt to pass, or even to 

apjirnach, the Sound (styled from an obvious resemblance, the columns 

2L ttercnlcs,) and he naval enterprise svas never resumed fTaciL do 

armibus German e M) The knowledge which the Romans arouired 

“4™ejJ m J??rXof (c da ) was obtained hj tli^r land 
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and Ia^\s, of llie Saxons If tlie fact were not 
cstalihslicd by the most nnqueslionable evidence, 
we should appear to abuse the credulity of our 
readers, by the description of the vessels in nhich 
tlic Saxon pirates ventured to sport in the waves 
of the German Ocean, the British Channel, and the 
Bay of Biscay The keel of their large flat-bottom- 
ed boats was framed of light timber, but the sides 
and upper works consisted only of wicker, with a 
covering of strong hides™ In the course of their 
slow and distant navigations, they must always 
have been exposed to the danger, and very frequent- 
ly to the misfortune, of shipwreck, and the naval 
annals of the Saxons w’ere undoubtedly tilled with 
the accounts of tlic losses w Inch they sustained on 
the coasts of Britain and Gaul But the daring 
spirit of the pirates braved the penis both of the 
sea and of the shore their skill was confirmed by 
the habits of enterprise , the meanest of their man- 
ners was alike capable of handling an oar, of rear- 
ing a sail, or of conducting a vessel , and the 
Saxons rejoiced in the appearance of a tempest, 
which concealed their design, and dispersed the 
fleets of the enemy " After they had acquired an 
accurate knowledge of the maritime provinces of 
the west, they extended the scene of their depreda- 
tions, and the most sequestered placed had no rea- 
son to presume on their sccunty The Saxon boats 
drew so little water, tliat they could easily proceed 
fourscore or i hundred miles up the great rivers , 
their weight was so inconsidcriblc, that they were 
transported on waggons from one river to another, 
and the pirates who had entered the mouth of the 
Seincj or of the Bhinc, might descend, with the 
rapid stream of the Bhone, into the Mediterranean 

Under the reign of Valcntinian, the 
AD 371 ^ ” roi e 

maritime provinces of Gaul were af- 
flicted by the Saxons a military count was sta- 
tioned for the defence of the sea-coast, or Armori- 
can limit, and that ofliccr, who found his strength, 
or his abilities, unequal to the task, implored the 
assistance of Sev crus, master-general of the infantry 
The Saxons, surrounded and outnumbered, were 
forced to relinquish their spoil, and to yield a 
select band of their tall and robust youth to serve 
in the imperial armies They stipulated only a safe 
and honourable retreat and the condition was 

m Qiiin cl Arcmoriciic pinlam Saxmia tracin' 

Spenint cm prllc sniiiin rulrirc ilrit-iiiniim 
I mill' cl assiito j,l3iicum iinn liniicn. Icmlio 

Sidon in Pmesj r Ai it 3G9 

HiFl'cniu'ofCa'nr imitited, Tor i p'rticiilar 'cn iic, these rude hut 
1i,{lit, ic'sclsnl'iclinen-tiliewi c ii'cdhj flic native' ofllritiiin (Oim 
mint dcllcll Ciiil i nnd Giiirli'irdt Ttouvcaiix Memoirev Mill 
lures, tom ii p 41,42.) 1 lie Ilriti'Ii vessels iioiild nuir nstnnisli the 
geniu' of Ca.«ar 

n Till best original account of the Savon pirates may he found in 
SidoniU' Apollinari', (I viii ipi't C p 223 edit Sirmoiid ] and the 
licit rorameiitar} in the AbW da Bo' (IlibC Critii|iie de la Moiiarrliic 
Fransoisr Xc tom i I i c IG p 148— Io3 Scelikcniiep 77 78) 
e Ammiau (sxiiii S) jii'tifiea this breach of faith to pirates and 
robber' and OruMii' (I rn c 33 ) more clearly expn<acs their real 
guilt a irtutc ntque VgiUtatc tirribilc' 
p Synimacliiis (I ii cpi'l 46) 'till presumes to mention the 'acred 
name' of boCntc' and philosophv bidoniii' bishop of Clermont 
might condemn (t am eput a) w tli less incoiisi'lenc), the human 
*acriBce' of the Saxon' 

X In the bcginniiip: of the last century, the learned Camden «ra' 
obliged to iindcrmiiic ivitlirespcctriil sreplicisni the Itoinancc of Urn 
raa W«: Troian who i' now buried, lu 'ilenl obhi ion aviHi Scota tin: 
danghter of Phiraoh and her niimerou' progeny Vet I am informed 


readily granted by the Homan general , who medi- 
tated an aet of perfidy," imprudent as it was inhu- 
man, while a Saxon remained alive, and in arms, to 
revenge the fate of his countrymen The premature 
eagerness of the infantiy, who were secretly posted 
in a deep valley, betrayed the ambuscade, and 
they would perhaps have fallen the victims of their 
own treachery, if a large body of cuirassiers, alarmed 
by the noise of the combat, had not hastily ad- 
vanced to extricate their companions, and to over- 
whelm the undaunted valour of the Saxons Some 
of the prisoners were saved from the edge of the 
sword, to shed their blood in the amphitheatre and 
the orator Symmachus complains, that twenty-nine 
of those desperate savages, by strangling them- 
selves with their own hands, had disappointed the 
amusement of the public Yet the polite and phi- 
losophic citizens of Rome were impressed with the 
deepest horror, when they were informed, that the 
Saxons consecrated to the gods the tythe of their 
human spoil , and, that they ascertained by lot tlic 
objects of the barbarous sacrifice r 

II The fabulous colonies ofEgyp- jj 
tians and Trojans, of Scandinavians TiicStotsami 
and Spaniards, which flattered the 
pride, and nmused the credulity, of our rude ances- 
tors, have insensibly vanished in the light of sci- 
ence and philosophy s The present age is satisfied 
with the simple and rational opinion, that the 
islands of Great Britain and Ireland w ere gradually 
peopled from the adjacent continent of Gaul From 
the coast of Kent, to the extremity of Caithness and 
Ulster, the memory of a Celtic origin was distinctly 
prcseived, in the perpetual icsemblancc of lan- 
guage, of religion, and of manners and the pecu- 
liar characters of tlie British tribes might be natu- 
rally ascribed to the influence of accidental and 
local circumstances The Roman province was 
I educed to the state of civilized and peaceful servi- 
tude the rights of savage freedom were contracted 
to the narrow limits of Caledonia The inhabitants 
of that northern region were divided, as early as the 
reign of Constantine, between the two great tribes 
of the Scots and of the Piets,' who have sinee ex- 
perienced a very dilTercnt fortune Tlie power, and 
almost the memory , of the Picts have been extin- 
guished by their successful rivals, and the Scots, 

tint some diampions or tlic Sfilesian colony may still be found amooi; 
tlic oripiinl natnes of Ireland A people dissatt^fied with tlieir present 
condition, },n»p at an} visions of their past or future t>lor\ 

r Tncitu* or ritliLr his fither in law A.ncoht mi^ht remark the 
German or Spanibh complexion of some Bnlish tribes But it was 
their sober deliberate opinion * In unit ersum t*imcn tcslimanti Cillos 
\icinum solum occup credibile cst Bonim sacra dcprehendis 
sermo hand multuni di>er^iis {in Yit Agrruol c. xi } Cnsar had 
ob^rred their common rcluion (Comment de Bell Gillico, ii 13) 
iiid in his lime the emigration from the Bcl„ie Gaul was i rtcciit or at 
Icist an histone'll event (\ 10} Cimdcii the British ^Iralm has 
modestly ascertained our genuine imtufuitics (Britannia, v«l i Intro 
duction p 11 XXXI ) 

■ In the dark and doubtful paths of Caledonian antiquit} I hue 
cho<cn for m} guides two learned and ingenious ITi^lilandcrSi whom 
tlicir tnrUi and education had pccuharW qualified for that oflice See 
Critical Dissertations on the Origin Antiqinhcs tcc of the Caledo- 
nians b> Dr John ATaenherson I ondnn 1708, in 4to and, Introdiic. 
tion to the History of Great Britain and Ireland h\ James Maiphcr 
son Bsq London 1771 in 4to third edit Dr ftlacphtrson was a 
minister in the Isle of Sky and it is a circumstance honourable for the 
present a„r, that a irorK replete witli crnditinn and criticism should 
halt been composed in the most remote of the Hebrides 
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after maintaining for ages the dignity of an inde- 
pendent kingdom, have multiplied, by an equal 
and voluntary union, the honours of the English 
name Tlie hand of nature had contributed to 
mark the ancient distinction of the Scots and Piets 
The former were the men of the hills, and the latter 
those of the plain The eastern coast of Caledonia 
maj be considered as a level and fertile country, 
which, even in a rude state of tillage, was capable 
of producing a considerable quantity of com , and 
the epithet of cj uitmch, or wheat-eaters, evprcssed 
the contempt, or envy, of the carnivorous highlander 
The cultivation of the earth might introduce a more 
accurate separation of property, and the habits of a 
sedentary life , hut the love of arms and rapine was 
still the ruling passion of the Piets , and their war- 
riors who stripped themselves for a day of battle, 
were distinguished, in the eyes of the Romans, by 
the strange fashion of painting their naked bodies 
with gaudy colours and fantastic figures The 
western part of Caledonia irregularly rises into wild | 
and barren lulls, which scarcely repay the toil of 1 
the husbandman, and are most profitably used for 
the pasture of cattle The highlanders were con- 
demned to the occupations of shepherds and hun- 
ters , and, as they seldom were fixed to any perma- 
nent habitation, they acquired the expressive name 
of Scots, which, in the Celtic tongue, is said to he 
equivalent to that of wander cr s or vagr ants The 
inhabitants of a barren land were urged to seek a 
fresh supply of food in the waters The deep lakes 
and bays which intersect their country arc plenti- 
fully stoicd with fish , and they gradually ventured 
to cast their nets in the w aves of the ocean The 
vicinity of the Hebrides, so profusely scattered 
along the wcstein coast of Scotland, tempted their 
cnriosit), and improved their skill, and they ac- 
quired, by slow degrees, the art, or rather the habit, 
of managing their boats in a tempestuous sea, and 
of steering their nocturnal course by the light of the 
well-known stars The two bold headlands of 
Caledonia almost touch the shores of a spacious 
island, which obtained, from its luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, the epithet of Green , and has preset ved, with 
a slight alteration, the name of Erin, or Icrne, or 
Ireland It is pt obable, that in some remote penod 
of antiquity, the fertile plains of Ulster leceived n 
colony of hungry Scots , and thatthcstrangcisoftbc 
north, who had dared to encounter the arras of the 
legions, spread their conquests over the savage and 
unw arlikc nativ cs of a solitary island It is cc» tarn, 
that, in the declining age of the Roman empire, 


Caledonia, Ireland, and the Isle of Man, were in- 
habited by the Scots, and that the kindred tribes, 
who were often associated in militaiy enterprise, 
were deeply alTected by the various accidents of 
their mutual fortunes They long cheiislied the 
lively tradition of their common name and origin 
and the missionaries of the Isle of Saints, who dif- 
fused the light of Christianity over Noith Bntain, 
established the vain opinion, that their Insli coun- 
trymen were the natural, as well as spintual, 
fathers of the Scottish race The loose and obscure 
tradition has been preserved by the venerable Bede, 
who scattcicd some rays of light over the darkness 
of the eighth century On this slight foundation, 
an huge superstructure of fable was gradually 
reared, by the bards, and the monks , two orders of 
men, who equally abused the privilege of fiction 
The Scottish nation, with mistaken pride, adopted 
their Irish genealogy and the annals of a long line 
of imaginary kings have been adorned by the fancy 
of Boethius, and the classic elegance of Buchanan * 
Six years after the death of Con- 
stantinc, the destructive inroads of 
the Scots and Piets required the pre- 
sence of bis youngest son, who reigned in the 
western empiie Constans visited his British do- 
minions but we may form some estimate of tlie 
impoitance of bis achievements, by the language of 
pancgync, which celebrates only his tiiumph over 
the elements, or, in other words, the good fortune 
of a safe and easy passage from the poit of Bou- 
logne to the harbour of Sandwich “ The calamities 
which the afilictcd piovincials continued to expe- 
ncnce, fiom foreign war and domestic tyranny, 
were aggravated by the feeble and coriupt admi- 
nistration of the eunuchs of Constantius , and the 
tiansicnt relief which they might obtain from the 
virtues of Julian, was soon lost by the absence and 
death of their benefactor The sums of gold and 
silver whicb had been painfully collected, or libe- 
rally transmitted, for the payment of the troops, 
were intercepted by the avance of the commanders , 
discharges, or, at least, exemptions, from the mili- 
taiy service were publicly sold , the distress of the 
soldicis, who were injuriously deprived of their 
legal and scanty subsistence, provoked them to 
frequent desertion, the nerves of discipline were 
relaxed, and the highways were infested with rob- 
bers * The oppression of the good, and the im- 
punity of the wicked, equally contributed to diffuse 
through the island a spirit of discontent and revolt , 
and every ambitious subject, every desperate exile. 


t The Irish descent of the Scot? liri been rcviicd, in the last mo 
ments of Its demy and strenuond> sop|iortcd, by the Rc» Mr 
VVaiiUkcr (lli<it.ofMmches(er,\ol i p 430,131 and Genuini lluton 
ofthe Britons -isiertcd.jcc p IM— 293 ) let he acknovrlcd^es 1 
That the Scots of Ammianns Marccihniis (A 1) 310) ncrc alrcadi 
settled III OileUonn, and that the Romni authors do not afford ana 
hints of their emigration from another coiintr} 2. That all tlie 
accounts of such emigrations, which haac In lii asserted nrrrceiaed ba 
TrWv hard Scotch bistorians, or Cn„lish nnliiiuarics, murhaiian Cara 
dcii. Usher, Slinini.flecl, Ac ) an. totally fabulous 3 3/,„i u[-fp „f 
the Irish tribes avhicli are mentioned bj Ptolcma.fA D loO) were of 
Cahdoniin ealraclion 4 Thnt a joiin_er branch of Caledonian 
linnets, of the house of Fiiigal acquired and posscssctl the moiiarcliv of 
Uclaiid After these concessions the remainin„ difference between 
Wr W hitaker and Ins adtersanes is minute and obscure The aenmne 
2 D 2 


hulon/, which he produces, of a Terpiis, the cousin of Ossian, whoara.s 
tnnsplinted (A D 320 ) from Ireland to Caledonia, is liuilt on a con 
Jtctiiral siipnlcmiiit to the Erse poetrv and the feeble tsidence of 
Richard of Cirtiirester a monk of the fourteenth century The hicly 
spint of the learned and ingenious antiquarian has tempti d him to for. 
pet the nature of a question, which be so vehemently debates, and so 
absolutely decides 

n Ilyeme lumcnte.s ac siciicotis nndas calcastis Occam sub rctais 
aestns msperatam imperatoris faciem Britannns cxpaviL Julius 
Firmicus Maternus de Errore Profan Rcli^ p 404 edit Gronov ad 
ealrem Mimic Fal bcc Tillemont, (Ilist desEmperciirs tom iv n 
33G } 

x Lilnnius Ont Parent c xxxix p 26-1 Tins cunous pasxige 
na^ escaped the dilic^encc of our British antiquaries. 
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might entertain a reasonable hope of subverting the 
n eak and distracted government of Britain The 
liostilc tribes of the north, who detested the pnde 
and power of the king of the world, suspended 
their domestic fends, and the barbarians of the 
land and sea, the Scots, the Piets, and the Saxons, 
spread themselves, with rapid and irresistible fury, 
from the wall of Antoninus to the shores of Kent 
Every production of art and nature, eierj object of 
convenience or luxurj , which they were incapable 
of creating by labour, or procuring by trade, was 
accumulated in the rich and fruitful province of 
Britain^ A philosopher may deplore the eternal 
discord of the human race, but he will confess, that 
the desire of spoil is a more rational provocation 
than the vanity of conquest From the age of 
Constantine to that of the Plantagenets, this rapa- 
cious spirit continued to instigate the poor and 
hardy Caledonians but the same people, whose 
generous humanity seems to inspire the songs of 
Ossian, nas disgraced by a savage ignorance of 
the virtues of peace, and of the laws of war Their 
southern neighbours have felt, and perhaps exag- 
gerated, the cruel depredations of the Scots and 
Plots and a valiant tnbe of Caledonia, the Atta- 
cotti,*' the enemies, and afterwards the soldiers, of 
Valcntinian, are accused, by an eye-witness, of 
delighting in the taste of human flesh When they 
hunted the woods for prey, it is said, that they 
attacked the shepherd rather than his flock, and 
that they curiously selected the most delicate and 
brawny parts both of males and females, which they 
prepared for their horrid repasts *■ If, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the commercial and literary town of 
Glasgow, a race of cannibals has really existed, we 
may contemplate, in the period of the Scottish 
history, the opposite extremes of savage and civi- 
lized life Such reflections tend to enlarge the 
circle of our ideas , and to encourage the pleasing 
hope, that New Zealand may produce, in some 
future age, the Hume of the southern hemisphere 

RcstoratioD of Every messenger who escaped across 

TheodosuX British channel, convejed the 

A D 367—370 most melancholy and alarming tidings 
to the ears of Valcntinian, and the emperor nas 
soon informed, that the two military commanders of 
the province had been surprised and cut off by the 
barbarians Severus, count of the domestics, was 
hastily despatched, and as suddenly recalled, by 
the court of Treves The representations of Jovinus 
served only to indicate the greatness of the evil, 
and, after a long and serious consultation, the 

r The Calcdomaos praised and coveted the pold, the steeds the 
lUhts, &c of tlie Btranqer Sec Dr Blairs Dissertation on Ossian, 
>oI II p 343 and Mr Maep1ier«on s Introduction p 242»28G 

* Lord Littleton Ins circuinstantnlly related, mistory of Henry 
n TuI I p 182) and Sir Da^id Dalryinple hassli(,htly mcntioiieu, 
(Annals of Scothnd vol i p G9 ) a baruirous inroad of the Scots it a 
tine (A D 1137) when lai«, religion, and society, must have softened 
their primitue niinncrs 

^ Attacotti bcllicraa hommum nitio Amman xxvii 8 Camden 
njitr^uct p dll ) has restored their true name in the text of Jerom 
Tlie bands of Atticotti, which Jerom liad seen in Giul, were after* 
wiriis stationed in Italy and llKriciim (Notitia S viii xxxix xl) 

*» t.um ip<e adolfscontuliis in Gatlia itderim Attacottos (orScotos) 
Britannicam Uiimims vcsci carnilms el cum per silvas por 
corum gte^es, ct armentorum pecudumqiie reperiant, )^storum nates 


defence, or rather the recovery, of Britain, was 
intrusted to the abilities of the brave Theodosios 
The exploits of that general, the father of a line of 
emperors, have been celebrated, with peculiar com- 
placency, by the writers of the age but his real 
merit deserved their applause , and his nomination 
was received, by the army and province, as a sure 
presage of approaching victory He seized the 
favouiable moment of navigation, and securely 
landed the namcrous and veteran bands of the 
Heruh and Batavians, the Jovians and the Victors 
In his march from Sandwich to London, Theodosius 
defeated several parties of the barbarians, released 
a multitude of captives, and, after distributing to 
Ins soldiers a small portion of the spoil, established 
the fame of disinterested justice, by the restitution 
of the remainder to the rightful proprietors The 
citizens of London, who had almost despaired of 
their safety, threw open their gates , and as soon 
as Theodosius had obtained from the court of 
Treves the important aid of a military lieutenant, 
and a civil governor, he executed, with wisdom 
and vigour, the laborious task of the deliverance of 
Britain The vagrant soldiers were recalled to 
their standard , an edict of amnesty dispelled the 
public apprehensions, and bis cheerful example 
alleviated the rigour of martial discipline The 
scattered and desultory warfare of the barbarians, 
who infested the land and sea, deprived him of the 
glorj of a signal victory, but the prudent spirit, 
and consummate art, of the Roman 

, J, , J AD SGSandSGS 

general, w ere displayed in the opera- 
tions of two campaigns, which successively rescued 
every part of the province from the hands of a cruel 
and rapacious enemy The splendour of the cities, 
and the security of the fortifications, were diligently 
restored, by the paternal care of Theodosius who 
with a strong hand confined the trembling Caledo- 
nians to the northern angle of the island , and per- 
petuated, by the name and settlement of the new 
province of Valeiitia, the glones of the reign of 
Valcntinian c The voice of poetry and panegyric 
may add, perhaps with some degree of truth, that 
the unknown regions of Thule were stained with 
the blood of the Piets , that the oars of Theodosius 
dashed the waves of the Hjperborean ocean , and 
that the distant Orkneys were tlie scene of his naval 
victory over the Saxon pirates a He left the pro- 
vince with a fair, as well as splendid, reputation 
and was immediately promoted to the rank of mas- 
ter-general of the cavalry, by a prince, who could 
applaud, without envy, the merit of his servants 

et fcminariitn papi//a< solere absciiidere, et has solas cihoriim delicias 
arbitrari Sura is the eiidenra of Jerom (tom ii p 75] irliosi. 
veracity I find no reason to question 
e Ammiantis has concisely represented (\x I xxsi 4 xxvii 8 
xxviii 3 } the irhole senes of the British war 
d Ilorrcscit latibus impervia Tiiulc 
Tile nec falso nomine Pictos 
rdomiiit Scotnmque vago mucrone seenlus 
Trcgit H} perboreas remis audaciliiis iindas 

Claudian in iii Cons Honorii, icr 53 &c 

^Madueruiit Saxone fiisn 

Orcades incaliiit Pictorum sanguine 1 hide 
‘•entorum cumiilos flerit glaciahs lerne 

In IV Cons Hon \er II {tc 

^ccIiKenie Pacatus (inPanegr Vet xii o) But it is nut easy to 
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In tlie important station of tlic Upper Danube, tlie 
conqueror of Britain checked and defeated the 
armies of the Alcraanm, before he was chosen to 
suppress the rciolt of Africa 

HI The prince who refuses to be 
Afkica the judge, instructs his people to con- 
sider him as the accomplice, of his 
A D 308 , Sec xnimstcTS The military command of 
Africa had been long exercised by count Romanus, 
and Ills abilities were not inadequate to his station 
but, as sordid interest was the sole motive of his 
conduct, he acted, on most occasions, as if he had 
been the enemy of the province, and the friend of ! 
the barbarians of the desert The three flourishing 
cities of Oca, Leptis, and Sabrata, which, under 
the name of Tripoli, had long constituted a federal 
union,* were obliged, for the first time, to shut their 
gates against a hostile invasion , several of their 
most honourable citizens were surprised and 
massacred, the villages, and even the suburbs, 
were pillaged , and the vines and fruit-trees of that 
rich territory were extirpated by the malicious 
savages of Gctulia The unhappy provincials im- 
plored the protection of Romanus , but they soon 
found that tbcir military governor was not less cruel 
and rapacious than the barbarians As they were 
incapable of furnishing the four thousand camels, 
and the exorbitant present, which be required, be- 
fore he would march to the assistance of Tripoli, 
his demand was equnalent to a refusal, and he 
might justly be accused as the author of the public 
calamity In the annual assembly of the three cities, 
they nominated two deputies, to lay at the feet of 
Valentiiiian the custom&ry offering of a gold victory , 
and to accompany this tribute, of duty, rather than 
of gratitude, with their bumble complaint, that they 
were ruined by the enemy, and betrayed by their 
governor If the seventy of Valentinian bad been 
nghtly ('irected, it nould have fallen on the guilty 
bead of Romanus But the count, long exercised 
in the arts of corruption, bad despatched a swift 
and trusty messenger to secure the venal friendship 
of Remigius, master of the oflices The wisdom of 
the imperial council was deceived by artifice, and 
their honest indignation n as cooled by delay At 
length, when the repetition of complaint had been 
justified by the repetition of public misfortunes, the 
notary Palladius was sent from the court of Treves, 
to examine the state of Afnca, and the conduct of 
Romanus Tlit rigid impartiality of Palladius was 
easily disarmed he n as tempted to reserv c for him- 
self a part of the public treasure, which be brought 
'with him for the pajnient of the troops , and from 
the moment that he was conscious of his own guilt, 
he could no longer refuse to attest the innocence 
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and ment of the count The charge of the Tripoli- 
tans was declared to be false and frivolous , and 
Palladius himself was sent back fiom Treves to 
Afnca, with a special commission to discover and 
prosecute the authors of this impious conspiiacy 
against the representatives of the sovereign His 
inquiries were managed with so much dexterity and 
success, that he compelled the citizens of Lcptis, 
who had sustained a recenj; siege of eight days, to 
contradict the truth of their own decrees, and to 
censure the behaviour of tbcir own deputies A 
bloody sentence was pronounced, without hesita- 
tion, by the rash and headstrong cruelty of Valen- 
tinian The president of Tripoli, who had presum- 
ed to pity the distress of the province, was publicly 
executed at Utica, four distinguished citizens were 
put to death, as the accomplices of the imaginary 
j fraud , and the tongues of two others were cut out, 
by the express order of the emperor Romanus, 
elated by impunity, and irritated by resistance, was 
still continued in the military command , till the 
Africans were provoked, by his avance, to join the 
rebellious standard of Firmus, the Moor ^ 

His father Nabal was one of the 
nebest and most pow erful of the Moor- A D 372 - 
ish princes, who acknowledged the supremacy of 
Rome But as he left, either by his wives or con- 
cubines, a very numerous posterity, the wealthy 
inheritance was eagerly disputed , and Zamma, one 
of his sons, was slain in a domestic quarrel by liis 
brother Firmus The implacable zeal, with which 
Romanus prosecuted tlie legal revenge of this mur- 
der, could be ascribed only to a motive of avance, 
or personal hatred but, on this occasion, his 
claims were just, his influence was weighty, and 
Firmus clearly understood, that he must cither 
present Ins neck to the executioner, 01 appeal from 
the sentence of the imperial consistory, to his sword, 
and to the people v He was received as the de- 
liverer of bis country , and, as soon as it appeared 
that Romanos was formidable only to a submissive 
province, the tyrant of Africa became the object of 
universal contempt The ruin of Cmsarca, which 
was plundered and burnt by the licentious barba- 
nans, convineed the refractory cities of the danger 
of resistance , the pow er of Firmus was established, 
at least in the provinces of Mauritania and Nu- 
midia, and it seemed to be his only doubt, whether 
he should assume the diadem of a Moorish king, or 
the purple of a Roman emperor But the imprudent 
and unhappy Africans soon discovered, that, in tins 
rash insurrection, they had not suificiently consulted 
their own strength, or the abilities of their leader 
Before he could procure any certain intelligence, 
that the emperor of the west had fixed the choice of 
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Bpprcciiti. the intrinsic saliie of flatter) and nietanhar Comsrirc th 
» 11 lories of Bohiius (Slatiii», Silv v 2) with his real cha 
racter (licit inVitA„ricol c 16) 

0 Ammianus frcqucntl) mentions their conrilitim anminm 1e<*iti 
mum Xc Leptis and Sibrala arc loOp since ruined , but Uie citi « 
Oca, the intiii. ronnlrj of Ajniilciiis still lloiinslics under the proi iiici! 
deiiominatioii or rripo i ^c Ccllarius (Geo-nph Antioua tom i 
pirt II p 81 ) D Am ille, (Gcojrraphie Aucicniic, tom in n 71 , 72 
andhlirmol (Afniinc, tom 11 p StB.) i 


r Ammiaii xiiii 6 Tillcmont (Hist de* Empcrcurs, tom 1 p 
25 676 ) Ins discussed the chronological diffieultics of the history of 
count Romanus '' 

e The chrono1o,;y of Ammianus is loose and ohsenre md Omsius 
n 111 c. 33 (I 5ol edit Uavercarap) seems to phee the revolt of 
Firmus after the deaths of V alentiniao and Valens Tillemoot (Hist 
des Emp tom 1 p 691 ) endeavours to pick his way The patient 
and sure footed mule of the Alps may be trusted in the mo«t slippery 
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a general, or that a fleet of transports was collected 
at the mouth of the Rhone, he was suddenly in- 
. formed, that the great Theodosius, 

Tbcodosiiis re ^ ® ^ 

covers Africa, with a Small band of veterans, had 

A D 373 landed near Igilgilis, or Gigen, on 
the Afnean coast , and the timid usurper sunk un- 
der the ascendant of virtue and military genius 
Though Firmus possessed arms and treasures, his 
despair of victory immediately reduced him to the 
use of those arts, which, in the same country, and 
in a similar situation, had formerly been practised 
by the crafty Jngurtha He attempted to deceive, 
hy an apparent submission, the vigilance of the 
Roman general , to seduce the fidelity of his troops , 
and to protract the duration of the war, by sucecs- 
sively engaging the independent tubes of Africa to 
espouse his quarrel, or to protect his flight Tlico- 
dosius imitated the example, and obtained the suc- 
cess, of his predecessor Mctellus When Firmus, 
in the character of a suppliant, accused his own 
rashness, and humbly solicited the clemency of the 
emperor, the lieutenant of Valentinian received and 
dismissed him with a friendly embrace, hut he 
diligently required the useful and substantial 
pledges of a sincere repentance , nor could he be 
persuaded, by the assurances of peace, to suspend, 
for an instant, the operations of an active war A 
dark conspiracy was detected by the penetration of 
Theodosius , and he satisfied, without much reluc- 
tance, the public indignation, which he had secretly 
excited Several of the guilty accomplices of 
Firmus were abandoned, according to ancient 
custom, to the tumult of a military execution 
many more, by the amputation of both their hands, 
continued to exhibit an instructive spertacle of 
horror, the hatred of the rebels was accompanied 
with fear, and the fear of the Roman soldiers was 
mingled with respectful admiration Amidst the 
boundless plains of Getulia, and the innumerable 
\allc}s of mount Atlas, it was impossible to pre- 
V ent the escape of Firmus and if the usurper could 
have tired the patience of his antagonist, he would 
have secured his person in the depth of some remote 
solitude, and expected the hopes of a future revolu- 
tion He was subdued by the perseverance of 
Theodosius , who had formed an inflexible deter- 
mination, that the war should end only by the death 
of the tyrant, and that every nation of Africa, 
which presumed to support Ins cause, should be 
involved in his ruin At the head of a small body 
of troops, which seldom exceeded three thousand 
five hundred men, the Roman general advanced, 
with a steady prudence, devoid of rashness or of 
fear, into the heart of a country, where he was 
sometimes attacked by armies of twenty thousand ! 
Moors The boldness of his charge dismayed the 
irregular barbarians , they were disconcerted by his 
seasonable and orderly retreats , thej w ere conti- 
nually baffled by the unknown resources of tlie 


military art , and they felt and confessed the just 
supenority which was assumed by the leader of a 
civilized nation When Theodosius entcicd the ex- 
tensive dominions of Igmazen,king of tlie Isaflenses, 
the haughty savage required, in words of defiance, 
his name, and the object of his expedition “ I 
am,” replied the stern and disdainful count, “ I am 
the general of Valentinian, the lord of the world , 
who has sent me hither to pursue and punish a 
desperate robber Deliver him instantly into my 
hands , and be assured, that if thou dost not obey 
the commands of my invincible sovereign, thou, and 
the people over whom thou reignest, shall be utterly 
extirpated ” As soon as Igmazen was satisfied 
that his enemy had strength and resolution to exe- 
cute the fatal menace, he consented to purchase a 
necessary peace by the sacrifice of a guilty fugitive 
The guards that were placed to secure the person of 
Firmus, deprived him of the hopes of escape , and 
the Moorish tyrant, after wine had extinguished the 
sense of danger, disappointed the insulting tnumphs 
of the Romans, by strangling himself in the night 
His dead body, the only present which Igmazen 
could offer to the conqueror, was carelessly thrown 
upon a camel , and Theodosius, leading hack his 
victorious troops to Sitifi, was saluted by the 
wannest acclamations of joy and loyalty 

Afnca had been lost by the vices of 
Romanus , it was restored by the vir- at Carthage, 
tucs of Theodosius and our cunosity ^ ® 
may be usefully directed to the inquiry of the re- 
spective treatment which the two generals received 
from the impenal court The autliority of count 
Romanus had been suspended by the master-gene- 
ral of the cav airy , and he was committed to safe and 
honourable custody till the end of the war His 
enmes were proved by the most authentic ev idcncc , 
and the public expected, with some impatience, the 
decree of severe justice But the partial and power- 
ful favour of Mellobaudes encouraged him to chal- 
lenge his legal judges, to obtain repeated delays for 
the purpose of procunng a crowd of friendly wit- 
nesses, and, finally, to cover his guilty conduct, by 
the additional guilt of fraud and forgery Abont 
the same time, the restorer of Bntain and Africa, 
on a vague suspicion that his name and services 
were superior to the rank of a subject, was igno- 
miniously beheaded at Carthage Valentinian no 
longer reigned , and the death of Theodosius, as 
well as the impunity of Romanus, may justly be 
imputed to the arts of the ministers who abused the 
confidence, and deceived the inexperienced youth, 
of his sons ‘ 

If the geographical accuracy of Am- 
mianub had been fortunately bestowed 
on the British exploits of Theodosius, vve should 
have traced, with eager cunosity, the distinct and 
domestic footsteps of his march But the tedious 
enumeration of the unknown and uninteresting tnbes 


h Ammian xxW 5 Xlie test of tins long cliaiiter (fifteen quarto I Ammianiis, xxMii 4 Oro$ius,1 tii c 33 p 551,552 Jeroni in 
pagea) le liroiieii and corrupted and the iiarntiTe is perplexed by the Chron p 187 
want of cnronologtcal and gcogropliical land marks 
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of Afnoa maj be reduced to Ibc general remark, 
that Uicy -were all of the sw arthy race of the Moors , 
tliat they inhabited the back settlements of the 
Mauritanian and Numidian provinces, the country , 
as thcyhavesince been termed by the Arabs, of dates 
and of locusts and that, as the Roman power de- 
clined in Africa, the boundary of civilized manners 
and cultivated land was insensibly contracted Be- 
yond the utmost limits of the Moors, the vast and 
inhospitable desert of the south extends aboie a 
thousand miles to the banks of 'the Niger The 
ancients, who had a veiy faint and imperfect know- 
ledge of the great peninsula of Africa, were some- 
times tempted to believe, that the torrid zone must 
ever remain destitute of inhabitants ' and they 
sometimes abused their fancy by filling the vacant 
space with headless men, or rather monsters with 

horned and cloven-footed satyrs," with fabulous 
centaurs ,“ and with human pygmies, ivho waged a 
bold and doubtful warfare against the cranes p Car- 
thage would have trembled at the strange intel- 
ligence, that the countries, on citlier side of the 
equator, were filled with innumerable nations, who 
differed only in their colour from the ordinary ap- 
pearance of the human species , and the subjects of 
the Roman empire might have anxiously expected, 
that the swarms of barbarians, which issued from 
the north, w ould soon be encountered fiom the south 
by new swarms of barbanans, equally fierce, and 
equally formidable These gloomy terrors would 
indeed have been dispelled by a more intimate ac- 
quaintance w'lth the character of their African ene- 
mies The inaction of the negroes does not seem 
to be the effect, either of their virtue, or of their 
pusillanimity They indulge, like the rest of man- 
kind, their passions and appetites , and the adjacent 
tribes are engaged in frequent acts of hostility s 
But their rude ignorance has never invented any 
effectual weapons of defence, or of destruction , 
they appear incapable of forming any extensive 
plans of government, or conquest , and the obvious 
inferiority of their mental faculties has been dis- 
covered and abused by the nations of the temperate 
zone Sixty thousand blacks arc annually cmbaik- 
cd from the coast of Guinea, never to return to 
tlieir native country, but they are embarked in 
chains ' and this constant emigration, which, in 
tlic space of tw'O centuncs, might have furnished 


armies to overrun the globe, accuses the guilt of 
Europe, and the weakness of Africa 
IV The Ignominious treaty, which tup East 
saved the army of Jovian, had been 
faithfully executed on the side of the 
Romans , and as they had solemnly renounced the 
sovereignty and alliance of Armenia and Ibena, 
those tributary kingdoms were exposed, without 
protection, to the arms of the Persian monarch * 
Sapor entered the Armenian terntoncs at the head 
of a formidable host of cuiiassiers, of archers, and 
of mercenary foot, but it was the invariable prac- 
tice of Sapor to mix war and negociation, and to 
consider falsehood and perjury as the most pow'ti- 
ful instruments of regal policy He affected to 
praise the prudent and moderate conduct of tlic 
king of Armenia, and the unsuspicious Tiranus 
was persuaded, by the repeated assurances of insi- 
dious friendship, to deliver his person into the hands 
of a faithless and cruel enemy In the midst of a 
splendid entertainment, he was bound in chains of 
silver, as an honour due to the blood of the Arsa- 
cides , and after a short confinement in the Tower 
of Oblivion at Ecbatana, he was released from the 
miseries of life, either by his own dagger, or by that 
of an assassin The kingdom of Armenia was re- 
duced to the state of a Peisian province, the 
administration was shared between a distinguished 
satrap and a favountc eunuch , and Sapormarohed, 
without delay, to subdue the marbal spirit of the 
I Ibenans Sauromaccs, who reigned in that coun- 
trj by the permission of tlie emperors, was expelled 
by a supenor force , and, as an insult on the ma- 
jesty of Rome, the king of kings placed a diadem 
on the head of his abject vassal Aspacuras The 
city of Artogcrassa‘ was the only place of Armenia 
wbicli presumed to resist the effort of Lis arms 
The treasure deposited in that strong fortress tempted 
the avance of Sapor , but the danger of Oly mpias, 
tlie wife, or widow, of the Armenian king, excited 
the public compassion, and animated the desperate 
valour of her subjects and soldieis The Peisians 
were surprised and repulsed under the walls of 
Artogerassa, by a bold and wcll-ooncertcd sally of 
the besieged But the forces of Sapor were con- 
tinually renewed and increased , the hopeless cou- 
rage of the garrison was exhausted , the strength of 
Ibc walls yielded to the assault, and the proud 


V 1^0 Arncinu<i(in tlie V dc Ilaniiifio, tom i M TH— SI) lias 
traced 1 curious picture of tlic people niid the country which arc more 
tniniitcl) dcscrihed III the Afriiiiic dc Marmni ton! in p 1— S4 
1 This niunhshit-ihle zone was gradually reduced, by the improie 
incntsof sncicnt gco^nuhj , From forty me to tneiity.rour oreien 
sixteen, degrees of hlitiiuL See a Iiariird siid judicious noti of Dr 
llohertson. Hist of Amencs, sol i p 430 
HI Iiitn, SI credere Iibet rix jam homines et magis seiniferi 
BIcmmycs, Satjri, &e Pompoiiitis Mela, i 4 p 26 edit Voss in Sro 
Plin} phitosophicttfly exphms (vi 35 ) the iirCoUlarities of uxture, 
stIiIcIi lie Ind ereMou^li/ admitted (s 8 ) 
n ir the satyr was the Oraiig outan,,, tlic great hiiram ape, (Buflbn 
Hist. Nit tom XIV p 43 &c } one of that species mi„ht actually he 
shown alls c at Alexandra in the reign of Conslantini. Vet some 
ditlicuU) will stilt remain about the conscrsation which St Antlionr 
held mtli one of these pious savages m the desert of Thcbais (Jcroiu 
inYit Paul Prcmit tom i p 238) 
o St Anthony likewisL met one of (Aese monsters , whose existence 
was seriously xsserted by the emperor Claudius The public taught 
but Ills prefect of Lgy pt had the address to send an artful preparation, 
thecmbalmcd cor|isofaii JItppoeentaur , svhieh was preserted almost 
a century afterwards in the impenal palaee See Plmy, (Hist Natur 


VII 1) and the judicious ohseraations of Frcrct (Mimoires dc 1 Acad 
tom til p 321, &c) 

p The fable of the py^ics is as old as Homer, (Iliad iii G ) The 

( lyxmips of India and iEthiopia were (trispitlumi) twenty setrn inches 
Hell Every spring their caialry (mounted on ramsand gnats) man lied 
in battle array, to dcstr^ the cranes’ c^gs abler (says Plmy) futiiris 
grrgibus non resisti Itieir houses were built of mud feathers, and 
shells See Plmy, ft I 35 vii 2 ] and Stralio, (I ii p 121 ) 

<1 The third and fourth volumes of the taluahle Histoirc dcs V'byagcs 
descrilic the pneent state of the negroes The nations of the sea. 
coast have been polished by European commerce, and those of the in- 
land country hate been improved by Moorish colonics, 

V Ilistoire Philosophiquc ct Politique, &c tom it p 102 
a The evidence of Ammianils is oiiginal and decisive, (xxtii 12.) 
Moses of Clinrcne (I in c 17 p 240 aud c 3-1 p 269 ) and Procopius 
(de Bell Persieo, I i c 6 p 17 edit Louvre J bait been consulted , 
but those historians, who confound distinct facts repeat the same ci cuts, 
and introduce strange stories, must be used with difliilciiccandcautiuti 
t Perhaps Artagera or Ardis, under whose walls Cams, the traiid 
son of Augustus, was wounded This fortress wassitbatcaboieAmida. 
near one of the sources of the Tigris See D Anvillc, Geographic An 
cieniic, tom ii p 106. ‘ 
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conqueror, aflei ^tasting the lebellious city Tilth fire 
and sword, led away captnean unfortunate queen, 
who, in a more auspicious hour, had been the des- 
tined bnde of the son of Constantine “ Yet if Sapor 
already triumphed in the easj conquest of two de- 
pendent kingdoms, he soon felt, tliat a countr3 is 
unsubdued, as long as the minds of the people are 
actuated bj' a hostile and contumacious spirit 
Tilt satraps, u horn he was obliged to trust, embraced 
the first opportunity of regaining the affection of 
their eountrymen, and of signalizing their immortal 
hatred to the Persian name Since the comersion 
of the Armenians and Iberians, those nations con- 
sidered the Christians as the favourites, and the 
Magians as the adiersaries, of the Supreme Being , 
the influenee of the clergy, oier a superstitious 
people, uas uniformlj exerted in the cause of 
Rome , and as long as the successors of Constan- 
tine disputed with those of Artaxerxes tlie sove- 
reignty of tlic intermediate provinces, the religious 
connexion always threw a decisive advantage into 
the scale of tlie empire A numerous and active 
party acknowledged Para, the son of Tiranus, as 
the lawful sovereign of Armenia, and his title to 
the throne was deeply rooted in the heieditaiy suc- 
cession of five hundred 3 ears By the unanimous 
consent of the Iberians, the country was equally 
divided between the rival pnnees , and Aspaeuras, 
who owed his diadem to tlic choice of Sapor, was 
obliged to declare, that his regard for his children, 
who were detained as hostages by the t3rant, was 
the only consideration which prevented him from 
openly renouncing the alliance of Persia The 
emperor Yalens, who respected the obligations of 
the treaty, and who was apprehensive of involving 
the east in a dangerous war, ventured, with slow 
and eautious measures, to support the Roman party 
in the kingdoms of Iberia and Armenia Twelve 
legions established the authority of Sauromaccs on 
Bic banks of the Cyius The Euphrates was pro- 
tected by the v alour of Anntheus A pow erful army, 
under the eommand of count Trajan, and of Vado- 
mair, king of the Alemanni, fixed their camp on 
the confines of Armenia But they were stnctly 
enjoined not to commit the first hostilities, which 
might be understood as a breach of the treaty, and 
such was the implicit obedience of tlic Roman ge- 
neral, that thej retreated, with exemplary patience, 
under a show er of Persian arrow s, till they had 
clearlj acquired a just title to an honourable and 
^ legitimate victory Yet these appearances of w ar 
insensibly subsided in a vain and tedious negocia- 
tion The eontending parties supported their claims 
bj mutual reproaches of perfidj and ambition , and 
It should seem, that the original tieaty was ex- 
pressed in very obscuic terms, since thej were re- 

n Tilirmont (Hut lies Empereun tom v p 701 ) proves from 
clironniii.y that Olympi is miut have been the rootlier of Para. 

a Ammtaniis (xxt II 12.xxi\ I xxx 1, 2) has described the eienls, 
vrithout the dates of tlie Persian iiar Moses of Chnrene (Hist Ar 
nieii 1 III r 28. p 2ul c 31 p 200 e. 3 j p 271 ) aifords some iddi 
lional ijcls blit it is extrenicl) dilhriilt to separate truth from fibic 

f Irtaxcrxcs was the siirressor and broUirr flkecoUMtnffermanJ of 
Wir hteal t-ipor , audthe(,uardiaiiaf his son Sapor III (Agathiai^ I it 


dneed to the necessity of making their inconclusive 

appeal to the partial testimony of the generals of 

the two nations, who had assisted at the negocia- 

tions The inv asion of the Goths and Huns, which 

soon afterwards shook the foundations of the Roman 

empire, exposed the provinces of Asia to the arms 

of Sapor But tlic declining age, and perhaps the 

infirmities, of the monarch, suggested new maxims 

of tranquillity and moderation His 
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death, which happened in the full 
maturity of a reign of seventy years, changed in a 
moment tlie court and councils of Persia, and 
their attention w as most probahlj engaged by do- 
mestic troubles, and the distant efibrts of a Carma- 
nian war r The remembrance of ancient injuncs 
was lost in the enjoyment of peace The kingdoms 

of Armenia and Ibena were permitted, ~ , 

. , , , , The treily of 

by the mutual though tacit consent price 

ofbotli empires, to resume their doubt- * ** 
fill neutrality In the first years of the reign of 
Theodosius, a Persian embassy amved at Constan- 
tinople, to excuse the unjustifiable measures of the 
former reign, and to ofiTcr, as the tribute of friend- 
ship, or even of respect, a splendid present of gems, 
of silk, and of Indian elephants ’ 

In tlie general picture of the affairs Adventures of 
of the east under tlie reign of Yalens, t>arD, kingrof 
the adventures of Para form one of the 
most stnking and singular objects The noble 
youth, by the persuasion of his mother Olympias, 
had escaped through the Persian host that besieged 
Artogerassa, and implored the protection of the em- 
peror of the east By his timid councils, Para 
was alternately supported, and recalled, and re- 
stored, and betrayed The hopes of the Armenians 
were sometimes raised by the presence of their na- 
tural sovereign , and the ministers of Yalens were 
satisfied, that they preserved the intcgntj of the 
public faith, if their vassal was not sulTcred to as- 
sume the diadem and title of king But they soon 
repented of their own rashness They were con- 
founded bj the reproaches and threats of the Persian 
monarch They found reason to distrust the cruel 
and inconstant temper of Para himself who sacri- 
ficed, to tlie slightest suspicions, the lives of his 
most faithful servants , and held a secret and dis- 
graceful correspondence with the assassin of his 
father and the enemy of his country Under the 
specious pretence of consulting with the emperor 
on the subject of their common interest, Para v/as 
persuaded to descend from the mountains of Arme- 
nia, where his party was in arms, and to trust his 
independence and safety to the discretion of a per- 
fidious court The king of Armenia, for such he 
appeared in his own ejes and in those of his nation, 
was received with due honours by the governors of 

136 edit Louvre ) See the Universal History vol xi p 86 161 
he aiitliora of that unequal vrnrk have compiled the ^ssaiiian dynasty 
With erudition and dihi^ence but it is a preposterous irranf^Lment to 
lilt ide the llomnn nnd Oriental accounts into two distinct historu's 
s pTcatus lu Paiiegjr Vet xii 22 and Ornstiis, I me 34 Ictiim 
qiie turn fccduscst quo universus Onens usque ad nunc (A D 416} 
traiiquilhssime fruitur 
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the provinces throngli A\hich he passed, but when ! 
he amved at Tarsus in Cilicia, his progress was j 
stopped under ranous pretences, his motions were 
w atched with respectful Mgilance, and he gradually l 
discovered that he was a prisoner in the hands of 
the Romans Para suppressed his indignation, dis- 
sembled his fears, and, after secretly preparing his 
escape, mounted on horseback with three hundred 
of his faithful followers The offieer stationed at 
the door of his apartment, immediately communi- 
cated his flight to the consular of Cilicia, who over- 
took him in the suburbs, and endeavoured, without 
success, to dissuade him from prosecuting his rash 
and dangerous design A legion was ordered to 
pursue the rojal fugitive , but the pursuit of in- 
fantry could not be very alarming to a body of light 
cavalry , and upon the first cloud of arrows that was 
discharged into the air, they retreated with preci- 
pitation to the gates of Tarsus After an incessant 
march of two days and two nights, Para and his 
Armenians reached the banks of the Euphrates , but 
"the passage of the river, which they were obliged 
to swim, was attended with some delay and some 
loss The country was alarmed , and the two roads, 
which w ere only separated by an interval of three 
miles, had been occupied by a thousand archers on 
horseback, under the command of a count and a tri- 
bune Para must have yielded to superior force, if 
the accidental arnval of a friendly traveller had not 
revealed the danger and the means of escape A 
dark and almost impervious path securely conveyed 
the Armenian troop through the thicket, and Para 
bad left behind him the count and the tnbune, 
while they patiently expected his approach along 
the public highways They returned to the impe- 
nal court to excuse their want of diligence or suc- 
cess, and seriously alleged, that the king of Arme- 
nia, who vv as a skilful magician, had transformed 
himself and his followers, and passed before their 
eyes under a borrowed shape After his return to 
his native kingdom, Para still continued to profess 
himself the fnend and ally of the Romans , but the 
Romans had injured him too deeply ever to forgive, 
and the secret sentence of his death was signed in 
the council of V alens The execution of the bloody 
deed was committed to the subtle prudence of count 
Trajan , and he had the merit of insinuating him- 
self into tlie confidence of the credulous prince, that 
he might find an opportunity of stabbing him to the 
heart Para was invited to a Roman banquet, which 
had been prepared with all the pomp and sensuality 
of the cast the hall resounded with cheerful music, 
and the company was already healed wnth wine, 
when the count retired for an instant, drew his 
sw ord, and gav c the signal of the murder A robust 
and desperate barbanan instantly rushed on the 


a See m Ammianus (xxx I ) the adventures of Para. Moses ofCbo. 
rent nlMiiniTiridates, and tells a Ion;, and not improbable slor\ ol 
his son Gnehis , who aUerwards made himself popular in Armenia and 
Iirotoked tliejtaloiisy of the reignin? king, (t in c. jl, p sSXkc 1 
b The ranctve account of the reign and conquests of Hcrnianric 


. 1 i rr r I. •■•••■Hocsia m jaermanrK 

seems to one of the valuable fragmente which Jornandes ft 28 
borrowed from the Gothic histories of AMav lus or Cassiodorus. 

e M de Boat tllisU dcs Peuplesde lEurope, tom ti p 311—329' 
investigates, with more industiy than success, the nations subdued b] 


king of Armenia, and though he bravely defended 
his life with the first weapon that chance oflered to 
lus hand, the table of the imperial gc- ^ 
neral was stained with the royal blood 
of a guest, and an ally Such were the weak and 
wicked maxims of the Roman administration, that, 
to attain a doubtful object of political interest, the 
laws of nations, and the sacred nghts of hospitably , 
were inhumanly violated in the face of the w orld * 
V During a peaceful interval of v The da 
thirty years, the Romans secured their of HtetC 
frontiers, and the Goths extended their maunc 
dominions The victories of the great Hermanric,^ 
king of the Ostrogoths, and the most noble of the 
race of the Amah, have been compared, by the en- 
thusiasm of his countrymen, to the exploits of 
Alexander with this singular, and almost incredi- 
ble, diflerence, that the martial spirit of the Gothic 
hero, instead of being supported by the vigour of 
youth, was displayed with glory and success in the 
extreme period of human life, between the age of 
fourscore and one hundred and ten y ears The in- 
dependent tribes were persuaded, or compelled, to 
acknowledge the king of the Ostrogoths as the 
sovereign of the Gothic nation the chiefs of the 
Visigoths, or Thervingi, renounced the royal title, 
and assumed the more humble appellation of Judges ; 
and, among those judges, Athananc, Fntigcm, and 
Alavivns, were the roost illustnons, by their per- 
sonal merit, as well as by their vicinity to the Ro- 
man provinces These domestic conquests, which 
increased the military power of Hermannc, en- 
larged his ambitious designs He invaded the 
adjacent countnes of the north , and twelve con- 
siderable nations, whose names and limits cannotbe 
accurately defined, successively yielded to the 
superiority of the Gothic arms' The Heruli, who 
inhabited the marshy lands near the lake Mseotis, 
were renowned for their strength and agility, and 
the assistance of their light infantry was eagerly 
solicited, and highly esteemed, in all the wars of 
the barbarians But the active spint of the Heruli 
was subdued by the slow and steady perseverance 
of the Goths , and, after a bloody action, in which 
the king was slain, the remains of that warlike 
tribe became a useful accession to the camp of 
Hermannc He then marched againstthe Venedi, 
unskilled in the use of arms, and formidable only 
by their numbers, which filled the wide extent of the 
plains of modem Poland The victonous Goths, 
w ho were not infenor in numbers, prevailed in the 
contest, by the decisive advantages of exercise 
and discipline After the submission of the Venedi, 
the conqueror advanced, without resistance, as far 
as the confines of the yEstii an ancient people, 
W'hose name is still preserved in the province of 

tile aims of Ilcrinanric. He dames the existence of the Vamiobnmetc, 
on account of the immoderate length of their name V et the irenrh 
eoToy to Itatisbon, or Dresden, must have traversed the country of the 
Mediomatnct ' 

d Ttie edition of Grotius (Jornandes, p 642.) exiiibits the name of 
j£ttrt But reason and the Ambrosian MS hare restored the JUthl 
wFiosc manners and situation are expressed hy the pencil of Tacitus' 
(Germania, c 45) 
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Esthonia Those distant inhabitants of the Baltic 
coast were supported by the labours of agiioulture, 
ennclied by the trade of amber, and consecrated by 
tbe peeuliar worship of the mother of the gods 
But the scarcity of iron obliged the ^Estian warriors 
to content themselves with wooden clubs, and the 
reduction of that wealthy country is ascribed to the 
prudence, rather than to the arms, of Hermannc 
His dominions, winch extended from the Danube 
to the Baltic, included the native seats, and the 
recent acquisitions, of the Goths , and he reigned 
over the greatest part of Germany and Scythia with 
the authority of a conqueror, and sometimes with 
tbe cruelty of a tjrant But he reigned over a part 
of the globe incapable of perpetuating and adorning 
the glory of its heroes The name of Hermannc is 
almost buried in oblivion , his exploits are imper- 
fectly known , and the Bomans themselves appealed 
unconscious of the progress of an aspiring power, 
which threatened the liberty of the north, and the 
peace/of the empire * 

„ The Goths had contracted an licre- 

Tlie rail-* of tlie , ^ ^ , 

Gotincinr, ditary att'icliment for the imperial 

A D 366 Qf Constantine, of whose power 

and liberality they had received so many signal 
proofs They respected the public peace and if 
an hostile band sometimes presumed to pass the 
Roman limit, their irregular conduct was candidly 
ascribed to the ungovernable spintof the barbarian 
youth Their contempt for two new and obscure 
princes, who had been raised to the throne by a 
popular election, inspired the Goths with bolder 
hopes, and, while they agitated some design of 
marching their confederate force under the national 
standard,' they were easily tempted to embrace the 
party of Procopius , and to foment, by their danger- 
ous aid, the civil discord of the Romans The 
public treaty might stipulate no more than ten 
thousand auxiliaries , but the design was so zealons- 
I3' adopted by the chiefs of the Visigoths, that the 
army which passed the Danube amounted to the 
number of thirty thousand men* They marched 
with the proud confidence, that their invincible 
valour would decide the fate of the Roman empire , 
and the provinces of Thrace groaned under the 
weight of the barbarians, who displajed the inso- 
lence of masters, and the licentiousness of enemies 
But the intemperance which gratified their appe- 
tites, retarded their progress , and before the Goths 
could receive any certain intelligenrc of the defeat 
and death of Procopius, they perceived, by the hos- 
tile state of the country, that the civil and military 
powers were resumed by bis successful rival A 
chain of posts and fortifications, skilfully disposed 

• Ammianu^ (xxti 3) ob«crvc« in gcnenl terms rrmenriclii 
nobili«iinti re^is ct per tniiUa \ariaque furtiter facta, sicinis 
gentibu* foimiditi, m 

f > aicns docetnr rclationibus Puctim frciitcm Gntliorum cu 
tempe^tate intaelam iilcoqiic rcvis^imim, con^pinntcm in iinuin ad 
pervadendam panri collimitia Tlinciariim Ammiaii xx\i 0 

ir M de Dual flint dcs Peuptes dc I’Eiirope tom 1 1 p 112 ) Ins 
curiously ascertained tbe rcil number of tbe^c auxilnrics The 3 000 
or Amtntanu* and the 10 000 of /osiffltis wen. only the first dn isions 
of tbe Gothic arm) 

h The march and subsequent nrsoriation are dc«mbcd in the 
sra^ nts of Eunaptus (Excerpt LCf^at p 18 edit ljou%rc) The 


by Valens, or the generals of Valens, resisted thtir 
march, prevented their retreat, and intercepted 
their subsistence The fierceness oi the barbanans 
was tamed and suspended by hunger, they indig- 
nantly threw down tbur arms at the feet of the 
conqueror, who oiTcred them food and chains , the 
numerous captives were distributed in all the cities 
of the east , and the provincials, who were soon 
familiarized with their savage appearance, ventured, 
by degrees, to measure their own strength with 
these formidable adversaries, whose name had so 
long been the object of their terror The king of 
Scythia (and Hermannc alone could deserve so 
lofty a title) was grieved and exasperated by this 
national calamity His ambassadors loudly com- 
plained, at the court of Valens, of the infraction of 
the ancient and solemn alliance, which had so long 
subsisted betw een the Romans and the Goths They 
alleged, that they had fulfilled the duty of allies, 
by assisting the kinsman and successor of tbe em- 
peror Julian, they required the immediate restitu- 
tion of the noble captives , and they urged a very 
singular claim, that the Gothic geneials, marching 
in arms, and in hostile array, were entitled to tbe 
sacred character and privileges of ambassadors 
Tbe decent, but peremptory, refusal of these extra- 
vagant demands, was signified to the barbanans by 
Victor, master-general of the cavalry , who ex- 
pressed, with force and dignity, tbe just complaints 
of the emperor of the cast ** The ncgociation was 
interrupted, and the manly cxboitations of Va- 
Icntinian encouraged Ins timid brother to vindicate 
tbe insulted majesty of tbe empire < 

The splendour and magnitude of „ 

.1 rt .f , , i , , Hostilities and 

tins Gothic war are ceicbiated by a peace 
contemporary historian but the events ^ ® 367—369 
scarcely deserve the attention of posterity, except 
as the preliminary steps of the approaching decline 
and fall of the empire Instead of leading tbe 
nations of Germany and Scythia to the banks of the 
Danube, or even to the gates of Constantinople, 
tbe aged monarch of the Goths resigned to the 
brave Atbananu the danger and glory of a defensiv e 
war, against an enemy, who wielded with a feeble 
hand tbe powers of a mighty state A bridge of 
boats was established upon the Danube , the pre 
sente of Valens animated Ins troops , and Ins 
Ignorance of the art of w ar was compensated by 
personal bravery, and a wise deference to tbe ad- 
vice of Victor and Anntheus, Ins masters-gcncral 
of the cavalry and infantry The operations of the 
campaign were conducted by then skill and expe- 
rience , but they found it impossible to dnve the 
Visigoths from their strong posts in the mountains , 

pronnenh who iflirwards became fanitliariritli the barbarian^ found 
tiiat their strength was more appirent than real 1 hey were tall of 
stature hilt their legs were cliini^, mil tlicir slioiilders were narrow 

1 Yiicns cnim ut ronsulto placucrat fntri, ciijus regebatur arbitrio, 
irroa ronciissit in Gothos ratioiie jii^lA permotus Ammiiuus (xxril 
4 ) then proceeds to describe not the country of the Gotlis but tlic 
peaceful and obedient province of 1 hracc» which was not afifccted by 
Ihewir 

k Ltinaptii« in Excerpt Legal p 18, 10 TIic Greek sophist must 
Invc considered as one and the same war the whole scries of Gothic 
histor> till the\ictoriesaiid peict of Theodosius 
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and the devastation of the plains obliged the Ro- 
mans thcinseh cs to repass the Danube on the ap- 
proach of winter The incessant rams which 
swelled the waters of the iiver, produced a tacit 
suspension of arms, and confined the emperor 
Valcns, during the whole course of the ensuing 
summer, to his camp of Marcianapolis The third 
year of the war was more favourable to the Romans, 
and more pernicious to the Goths The interrup- 
tion of trade deprived the barbarians of the objects 
of luxury, which they already confounded with the 
necessaries of life , and the desolation of a i cry 
extensive tract of country threatened them with the 
horrors of famine Athanaric was provoked, or 
compelled, to risk a battle, which he lost, in the 
plains , and the pursuit was rej^lcred more bloody 
by the cruel precaution of the victorious generals, 
who had promised a large reward for the head of 
every Goth that was brought into the imperial camp 
The submission of the barbarians appeased the re- 
sentment of Valcns and Ins council , the emperor 
listened with satisfaction to the flattering and elo- 
quent remonstrance of the senate of Constantino- 
ple, which assumed,' for the first time, a share in the 
public deliberations , and the same generals, Victor 
and Anntheus, who had successfully diiected the 
conduct of the war, were empowered to regulate 
the conditions of peace The freedom of trade, 
which the Goths had hitherto enjoyed, was restricted 
to two cities on the Danube , the rashness of their 
leaders was severely punished by the suppression 
of their pensions and subsidies , and the exception, 
uhich was stipulated in favour of Athanaric alone, 
was more advantageous than honourable to the 
judge of the Visigoths Athanaric, who, on this 
occasion, appears to have consulted his private in- 
terest, without expecting the orders of his sove- 
reign, supported Ins own dignity, and that of liis 
tnbe, in the personal interview wdiioh was proposed 
by the ministers of Valcns He persisted in Ins 
declaration, that it was impossible for him, without 
incurring the guilt of peijury, ever to set his foot on 
the territory of the empire , and it is more than 
probable, that his regard for the s<mctity of an 
oath was confirmed by the lecent and fatal exam- 
ples of Roman treachery The Danube, which 
separated the dominions of the two independent 
nations, was chosen for the scene of the con- 
feiencc The emperor of the east, and the judge 
of the Visigoths, accompanied by an equal num- 
ber of armed followers, advanced in their re- 
spective barges to the middle of the stream 
After the ratification of the treatj, and the de- 
livery of hostages, Valens returned in triumph 
to Constantinople , and the Goths remained in 
a state of tranquillity about six j'eare , till they 
were violently impelled against the Roman em- 
pire by an innumerable host of Scjthians, who 


^ Gothic war is described by Anitnianiis (kxxh i t 

p a 1 - 2 H ) and ThcmistuK (Om , p 
I'lTl'A'"! Uie senate of ConUanl^ople to conm 
I ms servile cloqueoce comparcs Valt 


sivssst'vt.iaia sciib irom uie 
Uie V ictonous emperor , and 1 


appeared to issue fiom the frozen regions of the 
north 1 

The emperor of the west, who bad iv^roftiitanadi 
resigned to his brothei the command an^Swmatnn , 
of the Lower Danube, reserved for bis 
immediate care the defence of the Rbmtian and 
Illyrian provinces, winch spread so many hundred 
miles along the greatest of the European rivers 
The active policy of Valentinian was continually 
employed in adding new fortifications to the secu- 
rity of the frontier but the abuse of this policy 
provoked the just resentment of the barbanans 
The Quadi complained, that the ground for an in- 
tended fortress had been marked out on their tern- 
tones, and tbeir complaints were urged with so 
much reason and moderation, that Equitius, master- 
general of Illyncum, consented to suspend the 
prosecution of the work, till he should be more 
clearly informed of the will of his sovereign This 
fair occasion of injunng a rival, and of advancing 
the fortune of his son, was eagerly embraced by the 
inhuman Maximin, the priefect, or rather tyrant, of 
Gaul The passions of Valentinian were impatient 
of control , and he credulously listened to the 
assurances of his favourite, that if the government 
of Valeria, and the direction of the work, were in- 
trusted to the zeal of his son Marcellinus, the 
emperor should no longer be importuned with the 
audacious remonstrances of the barbanans The 
subjects of Rome, and the natives of Germany, 
were insulted by the arrogance of a young and 
worthless minister, who considered bis rapid eleva- 
tion as the proof and reward of his supenor ment 
He afiected, however, to receive the modest appli- 
cation of Gabinius, king of the Quadi, with some at- 
tention and regard but this artful civility concealed 
a dark and bloody design, and the credulous prince 
was persuaded to accept the pressing invitation of 
Marcellinus I am at a loss how to vary the narra- 
tive of similar crimes , or how to relate, that, in the 
course of the same jear, but in jcmote parts of the 
empire, the inhospitable table of two imperial gene- 
rals was stained with the royal blood of two guests 
and allies, inhumanly murdered bj their order, and 
in their presence The fate of Gabinius and of 
Para w as the same but the cruel death of their 
sovereign was resented in a very diflerent manner 
by the servile temper of the Aimenians, and the 
free and danng spirit of the Germans The Quadi 
were much declined from that formidable power,, 
which, in the time of Marcus Antoninus, had spread 
terror to the gates of Rome But they still possess- 
ed arms and courage , their courage was animated 
by despair, and they obtained the usual reinforce- 
ment of the cavalry of their Sarmatian allies So 
improvident was the assassin Alarcellinus, that he 
chose the moment when the bravest veterans bad 
been draw n away, to suppress the revolt of Firmus ; 


tlicDannbe, toAchillmn tUc Scamander Jotnandes fonn'Lcavir 
pcLUinr to the Hst Gotlis, and iiigloriolu to the Gotliii. nune (Mas. 
cou a Hist of the Gernanx vii 3 ) ' 
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and the whole province was exposed, with a veiy 
feeble defence, to the rage of the exasperated bar- 
barians They in%aded Pannonia in the season of 
harvest , unmercifully destroyed everj object of 
plunder which they could not easily transport , and 
either disregarded or demolished the empty fortifi- 
cations The princess Constantia, the daughter of 
the emperor Constantins, and the grand-daaghtcr 
of the great Constantine, very narrowly escaped 
That royal maid, who had innocently supported the 
revolt of Procopius, was now the destined wife of 
the heir of the western empire She traversed the 
peaceful province with a splendid and unarmed 
train Her person vv as saved from danger, and the 
republic from disgrace, by the active zeal of Mes- 
sala, governor of the provinces As soon as he 
was informed that the village, where she stopped 
only to dine, was almost encompassed by the bar- 
barians, he hastilj placed her in his own chanot, 
and drove full speed till he reached the gates of 
Sirmium, which were at the distance of six-and- 
twenty miles Even Sirmium might not have been 
secure, if the Quadi and Sarmatians had diligently 
advanced during the general consternation of the 
magistrates and people Their delay allowed Pro- 
bus, the prmtonan praefect, sufficient time to recover 
his own spints, and to revive the courage of the 
citizens He skilfnllj directed their strenuous 
efforts to repair and strengthen the decayed fortifi- 
cations , and procured the seasonable and effectual 
assistance of a company of archers, to protect the 
capital of the Illyrian provinces Disappointed 
in their attempts against the walls of Sirmium, the 
indignant barbarians turned their arms against the 
master-general of the frontier, to whom they unjustly 
attributed the murder of their king Equitius could 
bring into the field no more than two legions , but 
they contained the veteran strength of the Mmsian 
and Pannonian bands The obstinacy with which 
they disputed the vain honours of rank and pre- 
cedency, was the cause of their destruction , and, 
while they acted with separate forces and divided 
councils, they were surprised and slaughtered by 
the active vigour of the Sarmatian horse The 
success of this invasion provoked the emulation of 
the bordenng tribes , and the province of Mmsia 
would infallibly have been lost, if young Theodo- 
sius, the duke, or military commander, of the fron- 
tier, had not signalized, in the defeat of the public 
enemy, an intrepid genius, woitby of his illustnous 
father, and of his future greatness 
_ . . The mind of Valcntinian, w bo then 

resided at Treves, was deeply affected 
hj, the calamities of lllj nenm , but the lateness of 
the season suspended the execution of his designs 

w Ammianut (xxix 6 ) and 7o«innia, (1 iv p 219, 220 ) carefally 
marx the origin vnd pm^ren of the Quadic and Sarmatian irar 

a Ammianns (xxx 5 ) who aeknowledgo the merit, has cenmred, 
with brcomini; aapent},tlie oppressite administration, of Pctroniua 
Pmbiix VV'hrn Jerom translated, and ronliniied the clironirle of 
enwhms (A D 3S0 See Tillemont, Mem Cceles tom xii p 53, 
0 6) he expressed tlie trnth, or at least the public opinion of Ins conn 
trj III the fallowing words ' ProbusP P Illjriei luiquissimis tnbu 
loruin exactionibus ante prosincias qnas regebat quam a barbaris 
aastarentur, erastt * (Cliron edit Scaliger, p 187 Animadvers p 


till the ensuing spring He marched j, 375 
in person, with a considerable part of 
the forces of Gaul, from the banks of the Moselle , 
and to the suppliant ambassadors of the Sarmatians, 
who met him on the w aj , he returned a doubtful an- 
sw er, that, as soon as he reached the scene of action, 
he should examine, and pronounce When he ar- 
rived at Sirmiam, he gave audience to the deputies 
of the Illyrian provinces, who loudly congratulated 
their own felicityunder the auspicious government of 
Probus, his prmtorian prmfcct " Valcntinian, who 
was flattered by these demonstrations of tbcir loj'alty 
and gratitude, imprudently asked the deputy of 
Epirus, a Cynic philosopher of intrepid sinceritj 
whether he was freely sent by the wishes of the 
province ’ “ With tears and groans am I sent 

(replied Ipliicles) by a reluctant people” The 
emperor paused but the impunity of his ministers 
established the pernicious maxim, that they might 
oppress his subjects, without injuring his service 
A strict inquiry into their conduct would hav e re- 
lieved the public discontent The severe condem- 
nation of the murder of Gabinius, was the only 
measure which could restore the confidence of the 
Germans, and vindicate the honour of tlie Roman 
name But the haughty monarch was incapable of 
the magnanimity which dares to acknowledge a 
fault He forgot the provocation, remembered only 
the injury, and advanced into the country of the 
Quadi with an insatiate thirst of blood and revenge 
The extreme devastation, and promiscuous massa- 
cre, of a savage war, were justified in the ejes of 
the emperor, and perhaps in those of the world, by 
the cruel equity of retaliation i* and such was the 
discipline of the Romans, and the consternation of 
the enemy, that Valentinian repassed the Danube 
without the loss of a single man As he had re- 
solved to complete the destruction of the Quadi by 
a second campaign, he fixed liis winter-quarters at 
Brcgctio, on the Danube, near the Hungarian city 
of Prosburg While the operations of war were 
suspended by the sev erity of the w eatlier, the Quadi 
made an humble attempt to deprecate the wrath of 
their conqueror , and, at the earnest persuasion of 
Equitius, their ambassadors were introduced into 
the imperial council They approached the throne 
with bended bodies, and dejected countenances , 
and, without daring to complain of the murder of 
their king, they affirmed, with solemn oaths, that 
tbe late invasion was the crime of some irregular 
robbers, which tbe public council of the nation con- 
demned and abhorred The answ er of the emperor 
left them but little to hope from his clemency or 
compassion He reviled, in the most intemperate 
language, their baseness, their ingratitude, their 

) The sunt aUerinril^ formed nn intimite and tender friendsliip 
With the Widow of Probii« iiid the name of count rquitin^ with 

propriety , but witlioiit much injustice, has been substituted in the 

text 

o Julian (Ont ri p )9S ) represents his friend tphicles is a man of 
Tirtiie ind merit, who had mide him«elf ridiculous and unliappVp bj 
adopting the cxtniva^raiit drc«8 and manners of the C\ nics 

P Ammian xxx 5 Jerom who exaggerates the misfortune of 
Valentinian refuses him e\cn this last consolation of rcicnge Gem 
(all lostato solo, ct ifful/ani patriam derelimjueas (tom * P 
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insolence— His eyes, liis voice, liis colour, bis ges- 
tures, expressed the vioIenoeofliisungoAerned fury, 
and, while his whole frame was agitated with con- 
vulsive passion, a large blood-vessel suddenly burst 
in his body , and Valentinian fell speechless into 
the arms of Ins attendants Their pious care im- 
mediately concealed Ins situation from the crowd , 
a„aae.ihofVa. l>ut, lu a few minutes, the emperor of 
lentinian, ^ggt expired in an agony of pain, 

retaining Ins senses till the last , and struggling, 
without success, to declare his intentions to the 
generals aiid ministers, who surrounded the royal 
A D 37 S couch Valentinian was about fifty- 

Nov 17th four years of age , and he w'anted 

only one hundred days to accomplish the twelve 

years of his reign i 

The polygamy of Valentinian is se- 
Gratian anTva nously attested by an ecclesiastical 
leotinian II historian ' “ The empress Severn (I 
relate the fable) admitted into her familiar society 
the lovely Justina, the daughter of an Italian 
governor her admiration of those naked charms, 
which she had often seen in the bath, was expressed 
with such lavish and imprudent praise, that the 
emperor was tempted to introduce a second wife 
into his bed , and his public edict extended to all 
the subjects of the empire, the same domestic privi- 
lege, winch he had assumed for himself ” But we 
may he assured, from the evidence of reason, as 
well as history, that the two marriages of Valcn- 
tinian, with Severn, and with Justina, were mc- 
cemvehj contracted , and that he used the ancient 
permission of divorce, which was still allowed by 
the laws, though it was condemned by the church 
Severn was the mother of Gratian, who seemed to 
unite eiery claim which could entitle him to the 
undoubted succession of the w estern empire He 
was the eldest son of a monarch, whose glorious 
reign had confirmed the free and honourable choice 
of his fellow-soldiers Before he had attained the 
ninth year of his age, the royal youth received from 
the hands of his indulgent father the purple robe 
and diadem, with the title of Augustus the election 
was solemnly ratiflcd by the consent and applause 
of the armies of Gaul and the name of Gratian 
was added to the names of Valentinian andValens, 
in all the legal transactions of the Roman govern- 
ment By his marriage with the grand-daughter 
of Constantine, the son of Valentinian acquired ail 
the hereditary rights of the Flavian family , which, 
in a series of three imperial generations, were 

q Stc, on tlie (liath of Vilentinian, Ammianiiv (xxx G ) Zo 5 iimi$, 
(1 II p 221 ) Victor, fin Cpitom ) Socnlco, (1 it c 31 ) and Jerom, 
(in Chron p 187 and tom i p 26 ad Hcliodor ) Tlierc is much 
tanctyof circumstances ainoiij; them , and Ammiaiius is so eloquent, 
tint lie nrites nonsense 

r Socrates (1 iv c 31 ) is tlic only original witness of this foolish 
story, so repugnant to the laws and manners of the Romans that it 
scBTcely deserves the formal and elaborate dissertation ofM llonama 
(Mem de I'Academie tom xxx p 394—405) Vet I would preserie 
the natural circumstances of the bath , instead of following Zosimiis, 


sanctified by time, religion, and the reference of the 
people At the death of his father, the royal youth 
was in the seventeenth year of his age , and his 
virtues already justified the favourable opinion of 
the army and people But Gratian resided, without 
apprehension, in the palace of Treves , whilst, at 
the distance of many hundred miles, Valentinian 
suddenly expired in the camp of Bregetio The 
passions, which had been so lon'g suppressed by the 
presence of a master, immediately revived in the 
imperial council , and the ambitious design of 
reigning in the name of an infant, was artfully ex- 
ecuted by Mellobaudes and Equitius, who com- 
manded the attachment of the Illyrian and Italian 
bands They contrived the most honourable pre- 
tences to remove the popular leaders, and the troops 
of Gaul, who might have asserted the claims of the 
lawful successor they suggested Uie necessity of 
extinguishing the hopes of foreign and domestic 
enemies, by a bold and decisive measure The 
empress Justina, who had been left in a palace 
about one hundred miles from Bregetio, was re- 
spectfully invited to appear in the camp, with the 
son of the deceased emperor On the sixth day 
after the death of Valentinian, the infant prince of 
the same name, who was only four years old, was 
shown, in the arms of his mother, to^ the legions , 
and solemnly invested, by military acclamation, 
with the titles and ensigns of supreme power The 
impending dangers of a civil war were seasonably 
prevented by the wise and moderate conduct of the 
emperor Gratian He cheei fully accepted the 
choice of the army , declared, that he should al- 
ways consider the son of Justina as a brother, not 
as a rival, and advised the empress, with her son 
Valentinian, to fix their residence at Milan, in the 
fair and peaceful province of Italy , while he as- 
sumed the more arduous command of the countries 
beyond the Alps Gratian dissembled his resent- 
ment till he could safely punish, or disgrace, the 
authors of the conspiracy , and though he uniformly 
behaved with tenderness and regard to liis infant 
colleague, he gradually confounded, in the ad- 
ministration of the western empire, the oilice of a 
guardian with the authority of a sovereign The 
government of the Roman world was exercised in 
the united names of Valens and bis tuo nephens , 
but the feeble emperor of the east, who succeeded 
to the rank of his eldei brother, never obtained 
any weight or influence in the councils of the 
west * 

wlio rcpre*entq Jiivlina as an old woman, the widow ol Magncn. 
tius 

• Ammianiis (xxiii C) describes the form of this military elrrtion, 
and ttvgust iniestiture Valentinian docs not appear to hate consulted, 
or even informed, the senate of Rome 

t Ammianiis, xxx 10 Zosimus, 1 iv p 222, 223 Tillemont has 
proved, (Hist des Empereiirs, tom v p 707—709) that Gratian 
reigned in Ilalv, Africa, and Illyricum I liaie endeavoured to ex- 
press Ins authority over Ins lirotbcr s dominions, as he used it, in an 
ambiaUous style 
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CHAP XXVI 

Manners of the pastoral nations — Pt ogress of the 
Huns, from China to Europe — Flight of the 
Goths — They pass the Danube — Gothic war — 
Dfeat and death of Valens — Giatian invests 
Theodosius with the eastern empii e — His charac- 
ter and success — Peace and settlement of the Goths 

I\ tbe second year of the reign of 
A D* »», Valentinian and Valens, on the mom- 
JuiySist. jug twenty-first day of July, 

the greatest part of the Roman world was shaken 
liy a \iolent and destructi\e earthquake The im- 
pression was communicated to the waters, the 
shores of the Mediterranean were left dty, by the 
sudden retreat of the sea , great quantities of fish 
were caught with the hand, large vessels were 
stranded on the mud, and a cunous spectator* 
amused his eye, or rather his fanc3 , hy contem- 
plating tbe ^ anous appearance of a alle} s and moun- 
tains, which bad neier, since the formation of the 
globe, been exposed to the sun But the tide soon 
relumed, with a weight of an immense and irre- 
sistible deluge, which was severely felt on the 
coasts of Sicily, of Dalmatia, of Greece, and of 
Egypt large boats were transported, and lodged 
on the roofs of houses, or at the distance of two 
miles from the shore , the people, with their habi- 
tations, were swept away bj the waters ; and the 
city of Alexandria annually commemorated the 
fatal day, on which fifty thousand persons had lost 
tbcir Ines in the inundation This calamity, tbe 
report of which was magnified from one province 
to another, astonished and terrified the subjects of 
Rome, and their afinghted imagination enlarged 
tbe real extent of a momentarj evil They recol- 
lected the preceding earthquakes, winch had sub- 
verted the cities of Palestine and Bithynia they 
considered these alarming strokes as the prelude 
onlj of still more dreadful calamities, and their 
fearful vanitj was disposed to confound the symp- 
toms of a declining empire, and a sinking world ^ 
It was the fashion of the times, to attribute cveiy 
remarkable e\ ent to the particular w ill of the Deity , 
the alterations of nature w ere connected, by an in- 
visiblc chain, with the moral and metaphysical 
opinions of the human mind , and the most saga- 
cious divines could distinguish, according to the 
colour of their respective prejudices, that the esta- 
blishment of heresy tended to produce an earth- 
quake , or that a deluge vv as the inev itabic conse- 
quence of the progress of sin and error Without 

a Sacli i« the bait tiste of Aramnnun (xxvi 10 ) that it not ca^y 
to ili^tihoiii h his farts from his metaphors "S et he posltlrc1^ n6irna« 
tiiat he the rotten carcass of a ship, ad secundum iaptden at 
MeUinne or Modnn in Vcloponnesus 
b The eartliquif es and inundations are ^'iriousl} dc'^cribril hy I ifia 
nins (OraL de ulciscenda Juhaiii nece, c. x in Fabnrius, Bthl Grac 
torn >ti p t5S vritti a learned note of OfrTrius ) Zosimtis (I ir p 
^1) ^zomen (I \i c 2.) Cedrenus (p 310 314) iiid Jeroni (In 
Citron p lP<>.andtnm i p SoO in Vit tfilarion } Tpidiurus must 
hi\c lictn o\erwln.1mcd had not the prudent citizens placed St Hila. 
rmii an jCfrypfian monk, on tlic heacli He made the si^ of the cross 
Ihk mountain wa>e stopped, bowed, and returned 


presuming to discuss the truth or propriety of these 
lofty speculations, the historian may content him- 
self with an observation, which seems to be justi- 
fied by expenence, tliat man has much more to fear 
from the passions of his fellow -creatures, than from 
the convulsions of the elements * The mischievous 
cflccts of an earthquake, or deluge, a humcane, or 
tbe eruption of a volcano, bear a very inconsider- 
able proportion to the ordinaiy calamities of war, 
as they are now moderated by the prudence or 
humanity of tbe princes of Europe, who amuse 
their own leisure, and exercise tbe courage of their 
subjects, in the practice of the militarv art But 
the laws and manners of modern nations protect 
the safety and freedom of the vanquished soldier, 
and the peaceful citizen has seldom reason to com- 
plain, that his life, or even his fortune, is exposed 
to the rage of war In the disastrous penod of the 
fall of the Roman empire, which may justly he 
dated from the reign of Valens, the happiness and 
security of each individual were personally attack- 
ed , and the arts and labours of ages were rudely 
defaced by the barbarians of Scythia and Germany 

The invasion of the Huns precipitated „ 

.. - . . « The Huns and 

on the provinces of the w est the Gothic G<iih«, 

nation, which advanced, in less than A I) sir 

forty years, from the Danube to the Atlantic, and 

opened a way, by the success of their arms, to the 

inroads of so many hostile tnbes, more savage than 

theroselv es The original principle of motion was 

concealed in the remote conntnes of the north, 

and the cunous observation of the pastoral life of 

the Scythians,* or Tartars,* will illustrate the latent 

cause of these destructive emigrations 

The different characters that mark The pastoral 
the CIV ilized nations of the globe, may Scj'thians,*^ or* 
be asenbed to the use, and the abuse Tartars 
of reason , which so vanously shapes, and so arti- 
ficially composes, the manners and opinions of an 
European or a Chinese But the operation of in- 
stinct IS more sure and simple than that of reason : 
it IS much easier to ascertain the appetites of a 
quadruped, than the speculations of a philosopher, 
and the savage tribes of mankind, as they approach 
nearer to the condition of animals, preserve a 
stronger resemblance to themselves and to each 
other The uniform stability of their manners is 
the natural consequence of the imperfection of their 
faculties Reduced to a similar situation, their 
wants, their desires, their enjoyments, still continue 
the same and the influence of food or climate, 
which, in a more improved state of society, is sus- 
pended, or subdued, by so many moral canses, 

c Dic9arr1iii« the Peripatetic composed a formal treatise toproie 
this ob\iDU« truth which i^ not the most honourable to the human 
Fpecies (Cicero de Ofhcii« n 5 ) 

d The original Scythians of Herodotus, (I iv c 47—57 09—101 ) 
were confined b) the Danube and the T^jiis hlreoti* within a <qnare of 
4000 stadia (400 Homan miks.) SeeDAnvillc (Mem de 1 Academic, 
torn xx%r p 573—591 ) Diodorus Siculus (tom i 1 n p 155 cdlL 
Wcss4*1inn) Ins marked the„ndua1 progress of the name and nation 

c The Tatars or Tartars were a primitirc tribe tlie mal , md at 
length the subjects of the Moguls In the victorious armies of 7in 
: ghis Khan and his siiccosMirs, the Tartars formed the %anp.uard and 
' the name, which first reached the cars of foreigners, was applied to the 
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most powerfully contributes to form, and to main- 
tain, the national charaetcr of barbanans In 
eserj age, tlic immense plains of Sejthia, or Tar- 
tar}', have been inhabited by -vagrant tribes of 
liuntcrs and shepherds, whose indolenee refuses to 
cultivate the earth, and whose restless spmt dis- 
dains the confinement of a sedentary life In ev ery 
age, the Scythians, and Tartars, have been renown- 
ed for their invincible courage, and rapid conquests 
The thrones of Asia have been repeatedly overturn- ' 
ed by the shepherds of the north , and their arms j 
have spread terror and devastation over the most I 
fertile and warlike countries of Europe^ On this 
occasion, as well as on many others, the sober his- 
torian IS forcibly awakened from a pleasing vision , 
and IS compelled, with some reluctance, to confess, 
that the pastoral manners, which have been adorned 
with the fairest attributes of peace and innocence, 
are much better adapted to the fierce and cruel 
babiLs of a militarj life To illustrate this observa- 
tion, I shall now proceed to consider a nation of 
slicphcrds and of warriors, in the three important 
articles of, I Their diet, II Their habitations, 
and. III Their exercises The narratives of an- 
tiquity arc justified by the experience of modem 
times and the banks of the Roiysthcnes, of the 
Volga, or of the Selinga, will indilfcrently present 
the same uniform spectacle of similar and native 
manners ’’ 

I The corn, or even the nee, which 
constitutes the ordinary and whole- 
some food of a civilij'ed people, can be obtained 
only by the patient toil of the husbandman Some 
of the happy savages, who dwell between the 
tropics, arc plentifully nounshed by the liberality of 
nature , but m the climates of the north, a nation of 
shepherds is reduced to their flocks and herds 
The skilful practitioners of the medical art w ill de- 
termine (if they are able to determine) how far the 
temper of the human mind may be aficctcd by the 
use of animal, or of vegetable, food , and wlicther 
the common association of carnivorous and cruel, 
deserves to be considered in any other light than 
that of an innocent, perhaps a salutary, prejudice 
of humanity i Vet if it be true, that the sentiment 
of compassion is imperceptibly weakened by the 
sight and practice of domestic cruelty, we may ob- 
serve, that the horrid objects which are disguised by 
the arts of European refinement, arc exhibited in 
their naked and most disgusting simplicity , in the 
tent of a Tartanan shepherd The ox, or the sheep, 
arc slaughtered by the same hand from which they 


were accustomed to receive Ihcir daily food , and 
the bleeding limbs are served, with very little pre- 
paration, on the table of their unfeeling murderer 
In the military profession, and especially in the 
conduct of a numerous army, the exclusive use of 
animal food appears to be productive of the most 
solid advantages Corn is a bulky and penshablc 
commodity , and the large magavines, vvliicli arc 
indispensably necessary for the subsistence of our 
troops, must be slowly transported by the labour of 
men or horses But the flocks and herds, vvbich 
accompany the march of the Tartars, afford a sure 
and increasing supply of flesh and milk in the fai 
greater part of the uncultivated waste, the vcgela- 
I tion of the grass is quick and luxuriant, and there 
I arc few places so extremely barren, that the hardy 
cattle of the north cannot find some tolerable 
pasture The supply is multiplied and prolonged, 
by the undistinguishing appetite and patient absti- 
nence of the Tartars They indifferently feed on 
the flesh of those animals that have been killed for 
tbc table, or have died of disease Horse-flesh, 
which in every age and country has been pro- 
scribed by the civilized nations of Europe and Asia, 
they devour with peculiar greediness, and this 
singular taste facilitates the success of tbcir military 
operations The active cavalry of Scythia is al- 
vv ays followed, in tbeir most distant and rapid incur- 
sions, by an adequate number of spare horses, who 
may be occasionally used, either to redouble tbc 
speed, or to satisfy the hunger, of the barbanans 
Many arc the resources of courage and poverty 
When the forage round a camp of Tartars is almost 
consumed, they slaughter the greatest part of their 
cattle, and prescrv e the flesh, either smoked, or dried 
in the sun On the sudden emergency of a hasty 
march they provide themselves with a sufficient 
quantity of little balls of rbeese, or rather of bard 
curd, winch they occasionally dissolve in water; 
and this unsubstantial diet will support, for many 
days, tbc life, and even tbc spirits, of the patient 
wamor But this extraordinary abstinence, which 
the Stoic would approve, and the hermit might 
envy, is commonly succeeded liy the most voracious 
indulgence of appetite The wines of a happier 
climate are the most grateful present, or the most 
valuable commodity, that can he offered to the Tar- 
tars , and the only example of thtir industry seems 
to consist in the art of extracting from mare’s milk 
a fermented liquor, which possesses a very strong 
power of intoxication Like the animals of prey, 
the savages, both of the old and new world, expe- 


wliolp nntinn (Frcrcl, in the Ilpt dc I Academic, tom xvni n Co 
In f|.rahii,s of aU or aiij, of the northern ahepherdaof Eiirom, oi 
A«ia I iiidiffrrcntlj ii«c Hit appcllilions of Si^Iftinna or Tarlan 
f Impinum Amt ler quoiitcrc ip<!i perjictuo ab aheno imprrio 
aiitinl'icti aut invicti nnnsi tt Since the time of Juatin.fii sfllici 
Ime miilliphcd thisorcnunt V'oltairo, in a fete word* Vfnm^ 
m Hist rjtncTah c iso l h« ahr.d-cd 'the TarSJ rn^™ ^ ^ 
Oft o tr the treinbhna natione from ifir ^ 

^ **.*'"^ •"‘"Sr cloud of war 

portmt of the Sej thiaiii Anion^ the tnodern* who dcwi^ tli 
miifotra let no the Klnii of Khoware«m, AhuUian nahaduT«nreevc 
jiii native falinta iril hiv Gcncilogical Ili«tor\ of the 
lain copioiiMy ijhistrated Ia the french md I lulidi editors GiriuJ 
Av:thn. md ftuhruouf, 'm the IIiM de, Voja,r., tom 


the Moi^iiU of the fourteenth century lo thc<c sUldca I have added 
Gerhilloii, and the other jcvoiU, (Dcscriiilion »lc la Cliinc par Do 
tfalde, tom ivj who accurately survey ed the Chinese Tartars and 
tint honest and intclli^^ent tiasriler, Bell, of Antermony, (two tolamev 
III 4to Glasgow, I7G3 ) 

h The Urbeefs are the mnsl altered from their primitive manners, 
I by the profes ion of the Mahometan religion and, 2. by the pos. 
seeaton of the cities and harvests of the f,reat Ituchana 

I II eat certain qiic les |,randv maOnCura dc viande lont cn ..eneral 
emtis ct ftmees jilns qiic les aiitrcs hommr« Cette ohaervatioii est 
de tons Its helix tl de tons les terns la Inrlnrit Aiiglaiae cat connuc 
See Emile de Ilouweau, tom i p 274 W hatever we may thinV of 
tilt {.cncrat otiw nation, we vlialt not taaily allow th' tnitti of hia tx. 
ample. The pood natiircd complaiiiLa of Plutarch, and the p-ilhctic 
lamcnlatinm of Ovid, «edncc our rtsuon, hv cxcitio^ our 'cnvibihty 
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rience the alternate ncissitudes of famine and 
plenty , and their stomach is inured to sustain, witli- 
outmuch 100001 enience, the opposite extremes of 
hunger and of intemperance 

II In the ages of rustic and martial 
simplicity, a people of soldiers and 
husbandmen are dispersed over the face of an ev- 
tensiTC and cultivated country , and some time must 
elapse before the warlike 3 outh of Greece or Italy 
could be assembled under the same standard, cither 
to defend their own confines, or to invade the tern- 
tones of the adjacent tribes The progress of 
manufactures and commerce insensibly collects a 
large multitude within the walls of a city but these 
citizens are no longer soldiers, and the arts it Inch 
adorn and improie the state of ciiil society, corrupt 
the habits of the military life The pastoral man- 
ners of the Scythians seem to unite the different 
advantages of simplicity and refinement The in- 
dividuals of the same tribe are constantly assembled, 
but they are assembled in a camp , and the natiic 
spirit of these dauntless shepherds is animated bj 
mutual support and emulation The houses of the 
Tartars are no more than small tents, of *in oval 
form, which afford a cold and dirtj habitation, for 
the promiscuous youth of both sexes The palaces 
of the rich consist of wooden huts, of such a size 
thatthe> may be convenientlj fixed on large wag- 
gons, and drawn by a team perhaps of twenty or 
thirty oxen The flocks and herds, after grazing all 
day 111 the adjacent pastures, retire on the approach 
of night, within tlie protection of the camp The 
necessity of preventing the most mischievous con- 
fusion, in such a perpetual concourse of men and 
animals, must gradually introduce, in the distribu- 
tion, the order, and the guard, of the encampment, 
the rudiments of the military art As soon as the 
forage of a certain district is consumed, the tnbe, 
or rather army, of sheplierds, makes a regular march 
to some fresh pastures , and thus acquires, in the 
ordinary occupations of the pastoral life, the prac- 
tical knowledge of one of the most important and 
diflicult operations of war The choice of stations 

t regulated by the difference of the seasons in the 
^mer, the Tartars advance towards the north, 
id pitch their tents on the banks of a riier, or, at 
least, in the neighbourhood of a running stream 
But in the winter they return to the south, and 
shelter their camp behind some convenient emi- 
nence, against the winds, which are chilled in their 
passage over the bleak and icy regions of Sibena 
These manners are admirably adapted to diffuse, 
among the wandering tribes, the spirit of emigra- 
tion and conquest The connexion between the 
people and tlieir territory is of so frail a texture, that 
It may be broken by the slightest accident The 
camp, and not the soil, is tlie native country of the 


genuine Tartar 'VVithin the precincts of that camp, 
his family, his companions, his property, are always 
included and, in the most distant marches, he is 
still surrounded by the objects which are dear, or 
valuable, or familiar in his eyes The thirst of 
rapine, the fear or the resentment of injury, the 
impatience of servitude, have, in every age, been 
sufficient causes to urge the tnbes of Scythia boldly 
to advance into some unknown countries, where 
they might hope to find a more plentiful subsistence, 
or a less formidable enemy The rev olutions ofthc 
north have frequently determined the fate of the 
south , and in the conflict of hostile nations, tlic 
victor and the vanquished have alternately drove, 
and been driven, from the confines of China to those 
of Germany These great emigrations, which have 
been sometimes executed with almost incredible 
diligence, were rendered more easy by tbc peculiar 
nature of the climate It is well know n, that the 
cold of Tartary is much more severe than in the 
midst of the temperate zone might reasonably be 
expected , this uncommon ngonr is attnbuted to the 
height of the plains, which nse, especially towards 
the east, more than half a mile above the level of 
the sea , and to the quantity of saltpetre, with which 
the soil IS deeply impregnated ' In the winter 
season, the broad and rapid nrers, that discharge 
tlieir waters into the Enxine, the Caspian, or the 
Icy Sea, arc strongly frozen , the fields are covered 
with a bed of snow , and the fugitive, or victorious, 
tnbes may securely traverse, with their families, 
tlieir waggons, and their cattle, the smooth and 
bard surface of an immense plain 
III The pastoral life, compared with 
the labours of agriculture and manu- 
factures, IS undoubtedly a life of idleness , and as 
the most honourable shepherds of tlie Tartar race 
devolve on their captives the domestic management 
of the cattle, their own leisure is seldom disturbed 
by any servile and assiduous cares But this leisure, 
instead of being devoted to the soft enjoyments of 
love and harmony, is usefully spent in the violent 
and sanguinary exercise of tlie chacc The plains 
of Tartary are filled with a strong and sen icexble 
breed of horses, which arc easily trained for the 
purposes of war and hunting The Scythians of 
every age have been celebrated as bold and skilful 
riders , and constant practice had seated them so 
firmly on horseback, that they were supposed by 
strangers to perform the ordinary duties of CiViI 
life, to eat, to dnnk, and even to sleep, without 
dismounting from their steeds They excel in the 
dexterous management of the lance , the long Tar- 
tar bow is drawn with a nenous arm, and the 
weighty arrow is directed to its object with unerring 
aim, and irresistible force These arrows are often 
pointed against tbc harmless animals of the desert. 


It Tlicfc Tarlir eroiiuatians Iiare been di<rnincil In Sr ile GiiiKn«, 
(llntnire des Huns, tom i ii ) a skilful and laborious interpreter nt 
the Chinese lan;,uage who hv thus laid open new and important 
scenes In the histo« of mankind 

I A plain in the Cliinese Tartar}, only eight} leagues from the great 
wall, was found by the ml^ionaries to be three thousand geometrical 


paces -iboie the level of the va Ikfontesquieu, who has used and 
ahused the relations of tnrellcrs deduces Uie resolutions of Asia from 
this importmt circumstance tint heat and cold weakness and strength, 
touch rich other without any temperate zone (Esprit dcs Loix, 1 
nil c 3) 
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wincli increase and multiply in the absence of their 
-most formidable enemy , the hare, the goat, the roe- 
buck, the fallow-deer, the stag, the elk, and the 
antelope The vigour and patience both of the men 
and horses are continually exercised by the fatigues 
of the chace , and the plentiful supply of game 
contributes to the subsistence, and even luxurj , of 
a Tartar camp But the exploits of the hunters of 
Scythia are not confined to the destruction of timid 
or innoxious beasts , they boldly encounter the aii- 
giy wild boar, when he turns against his pursuers, 
excite the sluggish courage of the bear, and pro- 
voke the fury of the tiger, as he slumbers in the 
thicket Where there is danger, there may be glory , 
and the mode of hunting, which opens the fairest 
field to the exertions of lalour, may justly be con- 
sidered as the image, and as the school, of war 
The general hunting-matches, the pnde and delight 
of the Tartar princes, compose an instructive exer- 
cise for their numerous cavalry A circle is drawn, 
of many miles in circumference, to encompass the 
game of an extensive distnct , and the troops that 
form the circle regularly advance towards a com- 
mon centre , where the captive animals, surrounded 
on every side, arc abandoned to the darts of the 
hunters In this march, which frequently continues 
many dajs, the cavalry are obliged to climb the 
hills, to swim the nvers, and to wind through the 
valleys, without interrupting the prescribed order of 
their gradual progress They acquire the habit of 
directing their eye, and their steps, to a remote ob- 
ject , of preserving their intervals , of suspending, 
or accelerating, their pace, according to the motions 
of the troops on their nght and left , and of watch- 
ing and repeating the signals of their leaders Their 
leaders study, in this practical school, the most im- 
portant lesson of the military art , the prompt and 
accurate judgment of ground, of distance, and of 
time To employ against a human enemy the same 
patience and valour, the same skill and discipline, 
IS the only alteration which is required in real war , 
and the amusements of the chace serve as a prelude 
to the conquest of an empire “ 

Government political Society of the ancient 

I Germans has the appearance of a vo- 

luntary alliance of independent warriors The tribes 

by the modern appellation 
of Hoids, assume the form of a numerous and in- 
creasing family, which, in the course of successive 
generations, has been propagated from the same 

meanest, and most ignorant, 
of the Tartars, preserve, with conscious pnde, the 
inestimable treasure of their genealogy, and what- 
ever distinctions of rank may have been introduced, 
by the unequal distribution of pastoral wealth, thev 
mutually respect themselves, and each other, as the 
descendants of the first founder of the tnbe The 

dory nnd exUnt'af ^tlie Mo;mt"chiS"' I he J** ^ » pi"'?'®"** O'® 
Verbie^ followed the empemr ^amhl^I.™ 

(Duludde de"^^, amfeTom TJ'*; "r 

«a poet the picture, 


custom, which still prevails, of adopting the bravest 
and most faithful of the captives, may countenance 
the very probable suspicion, that this extensive 
consanguinity is, in a great measure, legal and 
fictitious But the useful prejudice, which has ob- 
tained the sanction of time and opinion, produces 
the effects of truth , the haughty barbarians yield a 
cheerful and voluntarj’ obedience to the head of their 
blood , and their chief, or muj sa, as the representa- 
tive of their great father, exercises the authonty of 
a judge in peace, and of a leader in war In the 
original state of the pastoral world, each of the mui - 
sas (if we may continue to use a modern appellation) 
acted as the independent chief of a large and se- 
parate family, and the limits of their peculiar 
temtones were gradually fixed, by supenor force, 
or mutual consent But the constant operation of 
various and permanent causes contributed to unite 
the vagrant herds into national communities, undei 
the command of a supreme head The weak were 
desirous of support, and the strong were ambitious 
of dominion, the power, which is the result of 
union, oppressed and collected the divided forces 
of the adjacent tnbes , and, as the vanquished were 
freely admitted to share the advantages of victory, 
the most valiant chiefs hastened to range themselves 
I and their followers under the formidable standard 
of a confederate nation The most successful of 
the Tartar princes assumed the military command, 
to which he was entitled bj the supenority, either 
of merit, or of power He was raised to the throne 
by the acclamations of bis equals, and the title of 
Khan expresses, in the language of the north of 
Asia, the full extent of the regal dignity The right 
of hereditary succession was long confined to the 
blood of the founder of the monarchy , and at this 
moment all the Khans, who reign from Crimea to 
the wall of China, are the lineal descendants of the 
renowned Zingis " But, as it is the indispensable 
duty of aTartai sovereign to lead his warlike sub- 
jects into the field, the claims of an infant are often 
disregarded , and some roj al kinsman, distinguished 
by his age and valour, is intrusted with the sword 
and sceptre of his predecessor Two distinct and 
regular taxes are levied on the tribes, to support the 
dignity of their national monarch, and of their 
peculiar chief , and each of those contributions 
amounts to the tythe, both of their property, and of 
their spoil A Tartar sovereign enjoys the tenth 
part of the wealth of his people, and as his. own 
domestic nches of flocks and herds increase in a 
much larger proportion, he is able plentifully' to 
maintain the rustic splendour of his court, to rewaid 
the most dccrving, or the most favoured, of his 
followers, and to obtain, from the gentle influence 
of corruption, the obedience which might be some- 
times refused to the stem mandates of authority 


n ^ lUc second volume of the Gencilogicil Histon of tlic Tartar*. 
ToU the list of the Khans, at the end of the life of Gcogi* or /in-'iv 
Under the Tcign of Timur or Tamerlane one of his siibiects a rlc 
BTcndant of Z^llKl^ still bore the regal appellation of Khan and the 
conqumr of Asia contented him<e1f with the title of Emir or SiiilUn 
Abulghazi, part v c. 4 D Hcrbelot, Bibhothequc Oricntalc, p 878 
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The nmnners of his subjects, nccustomcd like him- 
self to blood nnd rapine, might excuse, in their ejes, 
such partial acts of tyrannj, as •nould excite the 
horror of a civilized people, but the power of a 
despot has never been acknowledged in the deserts 
of Scythia The immediate jurisdiction of the Khan 
is confined within the limits of his own tribe , nnd 
the exercise of his royal prerogative has been mode- 
rated by the ancient institution of a national council 
The Coroultai,“ or Diet, of the Tartars, was regu- 
larly held in the spiiiig nnd autumn, in the midst of 
a plain, where the princes of the reigning family, 
■and the mursas of the respective tribes, may conve- 
niently assemble on horseback, with their martial 
and numerous trains , and the ambitious monarch, 
who reviewed the strength, must consult the inclina- 
tion, of an armed people The rudiments of a Icudal 
government may be discovered in the constitution 
of the Scythian or Tai tar nations , but the perpetual 
oonilict oi those hostile nations has sometimes ter- 
minated in the establishment of a powerful and 
despotic empire The victor, ennched by the tn- 
bulc, and fortified by the arms, of dependent kings, 
has spread his conquests over Europe or Asia the 
successful shepherds of the north have submitted 
to the confinement of arts, of laws, and of cities, 
nnd the introduction of luxury, after destroying the 
freedom of the people, has undermined the founda- 
tions of the throne p ^ 

S.t,nt.«n.na«x memory of past events cannot 

tent orsejtiiia or long be prcscrv cd, in the frequent nnd 
remote emigrations of illiterate barba- 
rians The modern Tartars are ignorant of the con- 
quests of their ancestors ,s and our knowledge of 
tlie history of the Scythians is derived from their 
intercourse with the learned nnd civilized nations 
of the south, tlic Greeks, the Persians, and the Chi- 
nese The Greeks, who navigated the Euxine, and 
planted their colonics along the sea-const, made the 
gradual nnd imperfect discovery of Scythia, from 


the Danube, and the confines of Thrace, as far as 
the frozen Masotis, the seat of eternal winter, and. 
mount Caucasus, which, in the language of poetry, 
was described ns the utmost boundary of the earth 
They celebrated, with simple credulity, the virtues 
oftbc pastoral life ' they entertained a more rational 
apprehension of the strength and numbers of the 
warlike barbarians,* who contemptuously balllcdtlie 
immense armament of Danus, the son of Hy staspes * 
The Persian monarchs had extended tlieir w estem 
conquests to the banks of the Danube, and tlie limits 
of European Scythia The eastern provinces of 
their empire were exposed to the Scythians of Asia , 
the wild inhabitants of tlie plains beyond the Oxus 
and tlie Jaxartes, two mighty rivers, which direct 
their course tow ards the Caspian sea The long and 
memorable quarrel of Iran and Touran is still the 
theme of liistory or romance the famous, perhaps 
tlie fabulous, valour of the Persian heroes, Rustan 
and Asfcndiar, was signalized, in tlie defence of 
tlieir country against the Afrasiabs of the north ,“ 
and the invincible spirit of the same barbanans re- 
sisted, on the same ground, the victorious arms of 
Cyrus and Alexander * In the eyes of the Greeks 
and Persians, the real geography of Scythia was 
bounded, on the cast, by the mountains of Zmaus, or 
Caf , and their distant prospect of the cvtieme and 
inaccessible parts of Asia was clouded by ignorance 
or perplexed by fiction But those inaccessible 
regions arc tlie ancient residence of a powerful and 
civilized nition,^ which ascends, by a probable tra- 
dition, above forty centunes,* and which is able to 
verify a series of near two thousand years, by the 
perpetual testimony of accurate and contcmporaiy 
historians * The annals of China *’ illustrate the 
stitc and revolutions of the pastoral tribes, which 
may still be distinguished by the vague appellation 
of Scythians, or Tartars , the vassals, the enemies, 
and sometimes the conquerors, of a great empire , 
whose policy has uniformly opposed the blind and 


o ^ce the Diets of the aneient linn* (dcCiii^roc^ tom ii p S6)and 
a curious dc^riptioii of tho«c of Zir},is (\ le dc Genciscaii, i i c. G. I 
i\ c U) Such assemblies are frcqncnil) mentioned in the Persian 
histor) of Timur though the> served oiit\ to countenance the resolu 
tions of their master 

V Montesquieu labours to explain ndiflcrence vrhich his not existed, 
lietwecn the liberty of the Arabs and the verpetual Mivery of the 
Tartars. (Lspnt dc« Loix I x\ii c 5 I wiu c 19 &e) 
q \bnfgtnzi Khan inlhetaoiir«tnartsoflii^GeneiIopcx1 Hi«tor\, 
relates the miserable fabte^ and traditions of the UahcK Tartars con 
ccrnitig the tunes trhich preceded tlie reign ofZinsis. 

t In the lliirtecnth book of the Iliad, Juniler turns airay his eyes 
fromlhebloody hehhofTro} to the phinsofThrace and Scythia He 
trould not, by chanoiogthc prospect, behold a more iieaceful or inno 
cent «cene 

• Thucydides I ii c 97 

» See the fourth book of Herodotus When Danus advanced into 
the Moldavian dc<ert betirecn the Danube and the Keister the kin^ 
of the Scythians sent him a mou«c, a frOp, a binl, aud orroirs a 
tremendous allegory ' 

a The«e war* and heroes may be found under their respcctne 
tn the Ihbliotheqiie Oncntale of DUIerbelot Thev have been ccic 
bratnl in an epic poem of sivt\ thousand rhymed couplets bv Ferda«r 
the llomer oi Per^a. Set, the IltUory of Kvder bhaw p ]45 tG5 
Tlie public must lament, that Mr Jonn has su«jiended the puinuit of 
oriental learning 

a The Caspian wa,Trith its rivers aud adjacent tribes &Te laborioush 
iiind rated hi the Kxaraen Cntique des Ilntorien^ d Alexandre, vliicfi 
comparts the tnie geographv and the errors produeed by the vanity 
or i|.iK>rance of the Greeks. 

r Tlie ongtoal state of the nation appears to liave been in the north 
we«t of China, in the provinces of Ctieusi and CtBn<i Under tlie two 
nr»t dynasties the principal town was sttU a movable camp ihevil 
thinly scattemi. more land was employed in pahure than 
lu ItlUc^e the exercise of nnnting was oedaioM to clear llie country 


from wild hearts Petcheli (where PeVin stands) sras a desert and 
the southern pros inces were peopled with Indian sasages. ^le dy- 
nastv of the ffan (before Chris 206) gave the empire its actual form 
and extent 

z The acra of the Cliine«e monarchy has been variondy fixed, from 
S952 to 2132 y ears before Chri«t and the v ear 2637 has been chosen for 
the lawful epoch, by theauthorit\ of the present emperor The dififer- 
ence arises from the unrertaip duration of the tsvo first dynasties and 
the vacant spare tliat lies beyond them as far as the real, or fabulous 
tiroes of Fohi or Hoangti ^niatsien dates his authentic chronology 
from the y ear 841 the thirty •six eclipses of Confucius (thirty one of 
which have been verified) were ob«ers ed between the y ears 722 and 480 
before C1iri<t. The historical penod of China does not ascend above 
the Greek Oly mninds. 

a After several ages of anarchy and despotism the dynasty of the 
Han (before Christ 206) vns the lera of the revnal of learning The 
fragments of ancient literature were restored the characters were im 
proved and fixed and the future preservation of books was secured by 
the useful inventions of ink paper and the art of printing Ninety- 
seven years before Christ, Sematsien published the first historv of China. 
His UiMUrs were illustrated and continued by a series of one hundred 
and eighty histonanx Tlie substance of their works is still extant 
nnd the most considerable of (hem arc now deposited m the king of 
Frances library 

b China has been illustrated by the labours of the French of the 
missionaries at Pekin and Messrs Freret and De Guignes at Paris. 
The substance of the three preceding notes is extracted from the Chou^ 
king, with the preface and notes or M da Giiignes, Pans 1770 The 
Torg Aten-Kdng Afou translated by the P demailla undorthename 
of iiisL Geiierale dela Chine tom i xlix — cc the Memoirrs sur la 
Chine Pans I77<s &.c tom i p 1—323. tom. ii p 5—361, the 
Ilistoire des Huns, tom i p 1—131 tonuv p 645—362 and the Me* 
moires de I Academic des Inscriptions tom x p 377—402. tom xv p 
495--564 tom xriii p 178— 2£&toin.xxxvi p 164— 238. 
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impetuous valour of the barbanans of tlic north 
From the mouth of the Panubc to the sea of Japan, 
the whole longitude of Scythia is about one hundred 
and ten degrees, nhich, in that parallel, are equal 
to more than five thousand miles The latitude of 
these extensive deserts cannot be so easily, or so 
accurately, measured , but from the fortieth degree, 
which touches the wall of China, we may securely 
advance above a thousand miles to the northward, 
till our progress is stopped by the excessive cold of 
Sibcna In that dreary climate, instead of the ani- 
mated picture of a Tartar camp, the smoke which 
issues from the earth, or rather from the snow, be- 
trays the subterraneous dwellings of the Tongouscs, 
and the Samoiedes the want of horses and oxen is 
imperfectly supplied by the use of rem-deer, and of 
large dogs , and the conquerors of the earth insen- 
sibly degenerate into a race of deformed and dimi- 
nutive savages, who tremble at the sound of arms * 
Original «at of Huns, who Under the reign of 

The Huns Valcns threatened the empire of Rome, 
had been formidable, m a much earlier period, to 
the empire of China ** Their ancient, perhaps their 
original, seat, was an extensive, though dry and 
barren, tract of country, immediately on the north 
side of the great wall Their place is at present 
occupied by the forty-nine hords or banners of the 
Mon gous, a pastoral nation, which consists of about 
two hundred thousand families * But the valour of 
the Huns had extended the narrow limits of their 
Their conquests dominions, their rustic chiefs, who 

inScytbm assumed the appellation of Tanjou, 
gradually became the conquerors, and the sove- 
reigns, of a formidable empire Towards the east, 
their victorious arms were stopped only by tlie 
ocean , and the tribes, which are thinly' scattered 
between the Amoor and the extreme peninsula of 
Corea, adhered, with reluctance, to the standard of 
the Huns On the w est, near the head of the Irtish, 
and in the valleys of Imaus, they found a more 
ample space, and more numerous enemies One of 
the lieutenants of the Tanjou subdued, in a single 
expedition, twenty-six nations , the Igours,'' dis- 
tinguished above the Tartar race by the use of letters, 
werein the number of his vassals , and, by the strange 
connexion of human events, the flight of one of 
those vagrant tribes recalled the victonous Par- 
thians from the invasion of Syria 5 On the side of 
the north, the ocean was assigned as the limit of the 
power o^the Huns Without enemies to resist their 
progress, or witnesses to contradict their vanity, 

e ^ee the Hi^taire Gcnmle des Voyages, tom xviii and the Genea. 
login! History, to! ii p (SO— CSl 

dM deGaignes(tam ii p 1—124 ) has given the original historv of 
the ancient Hiong non, or Hun* The Chinese gcognphy of tficir 
country, (tom i p Iv — Ixiii ) seems to comprise a part of their con 
qncsts 

e See in Sulialde (tom iv p 18— SS.) a circnmstantial description 
svith a correct map of theconntrvof thehlongous ’ 

f Tlie Igours or Vigours, were divided into three brinchcs, hiinterii. 
riiepherds and husbandmen and the last class uas despised by the two 
former See Abnlghazi, part ii c 7 

p Mcnioires del Academic des Inscriptions tom xvv p 17—33 The 
comprehensive view of M de Goignes lias compared those distant 
events 

h The fame of Savon or So on hn merit, and his singular advrn- 
ture% are still celebrated in China bee the Eloge dc Moukden p 20 
2 F 2 
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tliey might securely achieve a real or imaginary 
conquest of the frozen regions of Siberia The 
Nmthem sea was fixed as the remote boundary of 
their empire But the name of that sea, on whose 
shores tlie patnot Sovou embraced the life of a shep- 
herd and an exile,** may be transferred, with much 
more probability, to the Baikal, a capacious bason, 
above three hundred miles in length, which disdains 
the modest appellation of a lake,* and which ac- 
tually communicates with the seas of the north, by 
the long course of the Angara, the Tonguska, and 
the Jcnissca The submission of so many distant 
nations might flatter the pride of tlie Tanjou , but 
the valour of the Huns could be rewarded only by 
the enjoyment of the wealth and luxury of the em- 
pire of the south In the third century before the 
chnstian mra, a wall of fifteen hundred milts in 
lengUi was constructed, to defend the frontiers of 
China against the inroads of the Huns ,** but this 
stupendous work, which holds a conspicuous place 
in the map of the world, has never contributed to 
the safety of an unwarlike people The cavalry of 
the Tanjou frequently consisted of two or three 
hundred thousand men, formidable by the match- 
less dextenty with which they managed their bow s 
and their horses , by their hardy patience in sup- 
porting the inclemency of the weather , and by the 
incredible speed of their march, which was seldom 
checked by torrents, or precipices, by the deepest 
nvers, or by the most lofty mountains wnnwiih 
They spread themselves at onre over the ciiipcsp 
the face of the country, and their rapid 
impetuosity surprised, astonished, and disconcerted 
the grave and elaborate tactics of a Chinese army 
The emperor Kaoti,’ a soldier of fortune, whose 
personal menthad raised him to the throne, march- 
ed against the Huns with those veteran troops which 
had been trained up in the civil wars of China But 
he was soon surrounded by the barbarians , and, 
after a siege of seven days, the monarch, hopeless 
of relief, was reduced to purchase his deliverance 
by an ignominious capitulation The successors of 
Kaoti, whose liv es w ere dedicated to the arts of 
peace, or the luxury of tlie palace, submitted to a 
more permanent disgrace They too hastily con- 
fessed the insuflicicncy of arms and fortifications 
They were too easily convinced, that while the 
blazing signals announced on every side the ap- 
proach of the Huns, the Chinese troops, who slept 
wrth the helmet on their head, and the cuirass on 
their back, were destroyed by the incessant labour 

and notes, p 241 — ^247, and Memoires sur la Chine, tom in p 317 — 
360 

1 Sec Idnaiid Ives in Harris's Collcrtioii lol ii p 031 BellsTra 
vels, vol I p 847 — 254 and Gmelin, in the Hi«t. Gcnerale des Voy. 
ages, tom xviii p 283 — 320 They all remark the vulgar npininii 
that the holv tea ^rowt an„rj and tempestuous if any one presumes 
to call It a /afe This gnmmaticnl nicety often excites a dispute In* 
tsreen the absurd superstition oftlie manners, and the absurd obstiiiacs 
of travellers s ' 

k The construction of the wall of China is mentioned hi Duhaldi 
(tom II p 45 ) and De Guignes (tom ii p 59 ) 

1 Sec the life of Lieoiipm,. or Ksoti, in the Hist dc la Chine puli. 
Iished at Parl^ 1777 fee tom i J> 442—522. This voluminous work 
IS a translation (by theP dc Mailfa) of the Tbng /aen A'oni; Ifair l|ie 
celebrated abridgment of the great history of Seinakouang (A D 108-1 1 
and Ins continuators ' 
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of incfftclual marches " A regular payment of 
money ind silk, was stipulated as the condition of 
a temporary and precarious peace , and the wretched 
expedient of disguising a real tribute, under the 
names of a gift or a subsidy, uas practised bj the 
emperors ot China, as well as by those of Rome 
But there still remained a more disgraceful article of 
tnonte, uliich siolated the sacred feelings of huma- 
nity and nature The hardships of the sar age life, 
which destroy in their infancy the children u ho are 
bom snth a less healthy and robust constitution, 
introduce a remarkable disproportion between the 
numbers of the two sexes The Tartars are an ugly 
and even deformed race , and, while they consider 
their own women as the instraments of domestic 
labour, their desires, or rather tlieir appetites, are 
direeted to the enjoyment of more elegant beauty 
A select band of the fairest maidens of China was 
annually devoted to the rade embraees of the Huns ," 
and the alliance of tlie haughty Tanjous w as secured 
by their marriage with the genuine, or adopted, 
daughters of the imperial family, which vainly at- 
tempted to escape tlie sacrilegious pollution The 
situation of these unhappy Mctims is described in 
the verses of a Chinese princess, who laments that 
she had been condemned by her parents to a distant 
exile, under a harha>ian husband, who complains 
that sour milk ivas her only drink, raw flesh her 
only food, a tent her only palace , and who ex- 
presses, in a strain of pathetic simplicity, the na- 
tural wish, that she were transformed into a* bird, 
to fly back .to her dear country , the object of her 
tender and perpetual regret “ 

Decline ana ftli ^he Conquest of China has been 
of tlie Huns, twice achieved hy the pastoral tnbes 
of the north the forces of the Huns were not in- 
fenor to those of the Moguls, or of the Mantcheoux , 
and tlieir ambition might entertain the most sanguine 
hopes of success But their pride was humbled, 
and their progress was checked, by the arms and 
policy of Vouti,!’ the fifth emperor of the powerful 
Ant Christ nasty of the Han In his long reign 
141-87 of fifty-four years, the barbarians of 
the southern provinces submitted to the laws and 
manners of China and tlie ancient limits of the 
monarchy nerc enlarged, from the great rner of 
Kiang, to the port of Canton Instead of confining 
himself to the timid operations of a defensne nar, 
his lieutenants penetrated many hundred miles into 
the countiy of the Huns In those boundless de- 
serts, uhcrc it IS impossible to form magazines, and 
difficult to transport a sufficient supply of pros isions, 
the armies of Vouti were repeatedly exposed to in- 
tolerable hardships and, of one hundred and forty 

m See B free and ample memonnl pre<ented by a mandirin to the 
emiKror Venti (berore Christ 180— IS7 ) in Dahnlde, (tom ii p 412 — 
^a) from a cnllertion of state papers marked with the red pencil liy 
Kanilu himself, (p 384— GI2 ) Another memorial from the ministerof 
''ar (Kaii^ Mon tom ii p 5o5 ) supplies some curious circumstances 
of the manners of the Huns 

n A supply of women is mentioned as a customary article of treaty 
and tribute (Hist, de ki Cnnniifte de la Chine partes TartaresMant 
cheonx tom i p 180 187 srith the note of the editor ] 

* ?' tl'st dcs Hnns, tom ii p (52 

r ace the reign of the emperor Vouti, in the Kan„ Mon, tom iii p 


thousand soldiers, who marched against the barba- 
rians, thirty thousand only returned in safety to the 
feet of their master These losses, hou ever, u ere 
compensated by splendid and decisive success 
The Chinese generals improved the superiontj 
which they derived from the temper of their arms, 
their chariots of war, and the service of their Tartar 
auxiliaries The camp of the Tanjou u as surprised 
in the midst of sleep and intemperance and, though 
the monarch of the Huns bravely cut his nay 
through the ranks of the enemy, he left abov e fifteen 
thousand of his subjects on the field of battle Yet 
this signal nctory, which was preceded and follow- 
ed by many blood} engagements, contributed much 
less to the destruction of the power of the Huns, 
than the effectual policy which was employed to de- 
tach the tributary nations from their obedience 
Intimidated by tbe arms, or allured by . ^ „ 

the promises, of Vouti and his succes- 
sors, the most considerable tribes, both of the east 
and of the west, disclaimed the authority of the 
Tanjou While some acknowledged themseh es the 
allies or vassals of the empire, they all became the 
implacable enemies of the Huns and the numbers 
of that haughty people, as soon as thej were re- 
duced to their native strength, might, perhaps, have 
been contained vnthin the walls of one of the great 
and populous cities of China The desertion of his 
subjects, and the perplexity of a civ il war, at length 
compelled the Tanjou himself to renounce tlie dig' 
nity of an independent sovereign, and the freedom 

of a warlike and high-spirited nation . , _ , 

, Ant Christ 61 

He was received at Sigan, the capital 
of the monarchy, by tbe troops, the mandarins, and 
the emperor himself, with all the honours that could 
adorn and disguise the tnumph of Chinese vanity » 
A magnificent palace was prepared for his reception , 
his place was assigned above all the pniices of the 
royal family , and the patience of the barbanan 
king was exhausted by tbe ceremonies of a banquet, 
which consisted of eight courses of meat, and of 
nine solemn pieces of music But he performed, on 
his knees, the duty of a respectful homage to the 
emperor of China , pronounced, in his own name, 
and in the name of his successors, a perpetual oath 
of fidelity , and gratefully accepted a seal, which 
was bestowed as the emblem of his regal depend- 
ance After this humiliating submission, the Tan- 
jous sometimes departed from their allegiance, and 
seized the favourable moments of war and rapine , 
but the monarchy of the Huns gradually declined, 
till it was broken, by civil dissension, into two hos- 
tile and separate kingdoms One of ^ 
the princes of the nation was urged, 

1 — 98 Hi 9 various and inconsistent character seems to be imnar 
tiallv drawn 

q Thia expression i«uvd in the memoriil to the empemr Venti (Du 
halde, tom ii p 417) Without adoptinj? the exasperations of Mirco 
Polo and Isaiq Vossiiit we may rationally allow for Pclcin two mil 
lions of inhabitants The cities of the south, which contain the manti 
factures of China, are still more populous 

r See the Kang Mou, tom ii> p J50 and the subsequent events under 
the proper yeir^ This memorable festnal is eelebnted in the Elo^e 
de MuuKdeii, and explained in a note by the P Gaubil, p 89, 00 
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by fear and ambition, to retire towards tlic south 
with eight liords, which composed between forty 
and fifty thousand families He obtained, with the 
title of Tanjou, a convenient territory on the verge 
of the Chinese proMnccs , and his constant attach- 
ment to the sen ice of the empire was secured by 
weakness, and the desire of revenge From the 
time of this fatal schism, the Huns of the north con- 
tinued to languish about fifty years , till they were 
oppressed on ever} side by their foreign and do- 
mestic enemies The proud inscription* of a 
column, erected on a lofty mountain, announced to 
posterity, that a Chinese army had marched seven 
hundred miles into the heart of their country The 
Sienpi,' a tribe of oriental Tartars, retaliated the 
injuries nhicli they had formerly sustained , and 
the power oftheTanjous, after a reign 
of thirteen hundred years, was utterly 
destroyed before the end of the first century of the 
Christian mra ” 

The fate of the vanquished Huns 
"linn's^ w'as diversified by the various influ- 
A D 100 &c gntjeofcjiaracter and situation** Above 
one hundred thousand persons, the poorest, indeed, 
and the most pusillanimous of the people, were con- 
tented to remain in their native country, to renounce 
their peculiar name and ongin, and to mingle with 
the victorious nation of the Sicnpi Fifty-eight hords, 
about two hundred thousand men, ambitious of a 
more honourable servitude, retired towards the 
south, imploicd the protection pf the emperors of 
China , and w ere permitted to inhabit, and to guard, 
the extreme frontiers of the province of Chansi and 
the territor} of Ortous But the most warlike and 
powerful tribes of the Huns maintained, in their 
adverse fortune, the undaunted spint of their an- 
cestors The w cstem w orld was open to their valour , 
and thej resolved, under the conduct of their here- 
ditary chieftains, to discoi cr and subdue some remote 
country, which was still inaccessible to the arms of 
the Sicnpi, and to the laws of China ^ The course of 
their emigration soon carried them beyond the moun- 
tains of Imaus, and the limits of the Chinese geo- 
graphy , but we are able to distinguish the two great 
divisions of these fotmidable exiles, which directed 
their march towards the Oxus, and towards the 
Volga The fiist of these colonies 
established their dominion in the fruit- 
ful and cxlcnsnc plains of Sogdiana, on theeastcni 
side of the Caspian , w here they presen ed the name 
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of Iluns, with the epithet of Euthalites, or Neptha- 
lites Their manners were softened, and even their 
features were insensibly improved, by the mildness 
of the elimate, and their long residence in a flourish- 
ing prounce,* which might still retain a faint im- 
pression of the arts of Greece * The whttc Huns, a 
name which they denved from the change of their 
complexions, soon abandoned the pastoral life of 
Scythia Gorgo, which, under the appellation of 
Canzme, has since enjoyed a temporary splendour, 
was the residence of the king, who exercised a legal 
authority over an obedient people Their luxury 
was maintained by the labour of the Sogdians , and 
the only vestige of their ancient barbarism, was the 
custom which obliged all the companions, perhaps 
to the number of twenty, w'bo had shared the libe- 
rality of a wealthy lord, to be buned alive in the 
same grave ** The vicimtj' of the Huns to the pro- 
vinces of Persia, in\olved them in frequent and 
bloody contests with the power of that monarchy 
But they respected, in peace, the faith of treaties , 
in war, the dictates of humanity , and their memo- 
rable nctory over Peroses, or Firnz, displayed the 
moderation, as well as the valour, of the barbarians 
The second division of their countiy- 
men, the Huns who gradually ad- Volga 
vanced towards the north-west, were exercised by 
the hardships of a colder climate, and a more la- 
borious march Necessity compelled them to ex- 
change the silks of China for the furs of Sibena, 
the imperfect rudiments of civilized life were obli- 
terated , and the native fierceness of the Huns was 
exasperated by their intercourse with the savage 
tribes, who were compared, with some propriety, 
to the wild beasts of the desert Their independent 
spirit soon rejected the hereditary succession of the 
Tanjous , and while each hord was governed by its 
peculiar Mursa, their tumultuary council directed 
the public measures of the whole nation As late 
as the thirteenth centuiy, their transient residence 
on the eastern banks of the Volga was attested by 
the name of Great Hungary ' In the winter, they 
descended with their flocks and herds towards the 
mouth of that mighty river , and their summer ex- 
cursions reached as higli as the latitude of SaratolT, 
oi perhaps the conflux of the Kama Such at least 
were the recent limits of the black Calmucks,^ who 
remained about a centuiy under the protection of 
Russia , and ivho have since returned to their natii c 
scats on the frontiers of the Chinese empire The 


,*..'*’'" 1 ? ■'>"'■'1'*'?'' y* composed on tlic spot by Paiiljoii proidciit 
of tlic rnbiiiul of l!isinr\ (Kan- Mon, tom in p 392 i Siniifar 
momimenb line bien iliai.otcrcd in many iiarts of Tarlarv fllistniri. 
dc* Huns tom II |I 122.) j i * >- 

t M dt Guigiiia (loin 1 p 189 ) lias inserted a short account of the 
Sitnpi 

o Thetcra ortlic Hoiw is pheed, bythe Chinese, 1210 scars before 
Christ Hilt the senes of tlitir kings does not commence till the scar 
230 (Hist destluiis tom il p 21 123} ' 

X The 1 annus ncridenls the dniniCill and flight of the Hons are rc 
latcd III the Kant, Mini tom iii p 88 01 05 110, Xe Tlic small 
iiiimliers of each hord may he ascribed to tlair losses and di, is|on.s 
j M de Gni-nrs lias skilfully traicd the fwLstem of the Huns 
through the sast deserts of Tart Ity (tom ii p 123.277 See 325 Sec] 

» Mohammed, snllan of Canzme, rii_ncd in So, ilnna when it wss 
iinadid (A H 1218 ) Iw Zincis and liis moguls The oriental histo 
nans (set D Hcrbetol, Petit dc la Croi't, hr ) criebraic the imnuloiis 
cities which he ruined, and the fruitful country which he dtsolated lo 


tin. rext century, the same pros inces of Chorasmia and lllassaninahr 
wen dessribid by Abulfcda (lliidsoii, Geograph Minor, tom in 
Tlieir actual misery may be sctii in the Genealogical History of the 
Tartars, p 42.1— 409 

It Justin (xli 0 ) lias left a short ahridpmeiit of the Greek kings of 
Baetriana To their indti<trs I should ascribe the ni-w and csfraordi 
nary trade, arliicli traiispnrieil the merchandises of India into Europe, 
by the Oxus the Caspnn, Ihe Cyrus, the Pliasis and the Eiixint 
The other ways, both of the land and sea, were possessed by the *!cku 
cides and the Plolemies (See I Esprit des I*oix I xxi ) 
b Procopius de Bell Pcrsico I i r 3 p 0 

e In the thirteenth century, the monk Iluliriiqiiis (who traversed the 
immense plain of Ki|izak in Ins journey to ttie rnurtnf tlic Great 
Klian}obsertrd the rcmarkalilt iiaiiie of Jlangan/, with the traces of a. 
common language and on-in (Hist drs \osa-es, lom rii p 289) 
a Btll, (sol I'p 29—31 )aiid the editors of the Genealn-iea] History 
(p 539 ) have dcstribeil the Calmiicks of the A olga in llic licginiiiti" 
of the present century ^ 
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march, and the return, of those wandenng Tartars, 
whose united camp consists of fifty tliousand tents 
or families, illustrate the distant emigrations of the 
ancient Huns ‘ 

Their conquest It IS impossible to fill the dark in- 
of the Aiani terval of time which elapsed, after the 
Huns of the Volga were lost in the e}es of the 
Chinese, and before they showed themselves to 
those of the Romans There is some reason, how- 
ever, to apprehend, that the same foree whieh had 
driven them from their native seats, still continued 
to impel their march towards Uie frontiers of Europe 
The power of the Sienpi, their implacable enemies, 
which extended above three thousand miles from 
east to west,' must have gradually oppressed '^them 
by the weight and terror of a formidable neighbour- 
hood , and the flight of the tribes of Seythia would 
inevitably tend to increase the strength, or to con- 
tract the teintones, of the Huns The harsh and 
obscure appellations of those tribes would ofi'end 
the car, without informing the understanding, of 
the reader , but I cannot suppress the very natural 
suspicion, that the Huns of the north derived a con- 
siderable reinforcement from the ruin of the dj nasty 
of the south, which, in the course of the third cen- 
tury, submitted to the dominion of China , that the 
bravest warriors marched away in search of their 
free and adventurous countrymen , and that, as tliey 
had been divided by prosperity, they were easily 
reunited by the common hardships of their adverse 
fortune ^ The Huns, with their flocks and herds, 
their wives and children, their dependants and 
allies, were transported to the west of the Volga, 
and they boldlj advanced to invade the country of 
the Alani, a pastoral people, who occupied, or 
wasted, an extensive tract of the deserts of Scythia 
The plains between the Volga and the Tanais were 
covered with the tents of the Alani, but their name 
and manners were diflused over the wide extent of 
tlieir conquests , and the painted tribes of the Aga- 

f si and Geloni were confounded among their 
als Towards the north, they penetrated into 
frozen regions of Siberia, among the savages 
were aceustomed, in their rage oi hunger, to 
the taste of human flesh , and their southern in- 
roads w ere pushed as far as the confines of Persia 
and India The mixture of Sarmabc and German 
blood had contributed to improve the features of 
the Alani, to whiten their swarthy complexions, 
and to tinge their hair with a yellowish cast, which 
lb seldom found in the Tartar raee They were less 

B Tins great traiismigratian nf 300,000 Calmucks, or Torgouts, liap 
pencil in tlie jear 1771 The original narrative of Kicn lon„, the 
reitning emperor of China, which was intended for the iiucriptinn of 
a coinnin has been traii<Iati.d b} the missionaries of Pekin (memoire 
snr la Chine, lorn i p 401—^18 ] The emperor affects the smooth 
and specions language of the bon of Heaven and the lather of liis 
peoide 

r The Kang Moil (tom in p 447 } ascribes to their conquests a spare 
of 14 000 lie According to the present standard, 200 Its (or more 
acciiratel} 103] are tqiial to one degree of latitude and one Cnglish 
mile consequently exceeds three miles of China But there are strong 
reasons to belieie Uiat the ancient h scarcely equalled one half of the 
modem See the elaborate researches of M d Am ille a (.cographer 
who IS not a stranger III iiiy a,.e or climate of the globe (Memoiresde 
I Acad tom ii p lAi— S02. Mesures Itnieraires p 134 — 167 ) 
e See the llistuire des Huns, tom ii p 123—144 The subsequent 
historj (p 14>>— 277) of three or four Hnuuic dj nasties evidently proles 


deformed in their persons, less brutish in their 
manners, than the Huns , but they did not yield to 
those formidable barbarians in their martial and 
independent spirit , in the love of freedom, which 
rejected even the use of domestic slaves , and in the 
love of arms, whieh considered w ar and rapine as 
the pleasure and the glory of mankind A naked 
cimeter, fixed in the ground, was the only object 
of their religious worship , the scalps of their ene- 
mies formed the costly trappings of their horses , 
and they viewed, with pity and eontempt, the pusil- 
lanimous warnors, who patiently expeeted the in- 
firmities of age, and the toitures of lingering dis- 
ease ” On the banks of the Tanais, the military 
power of the Huns and the Alani encountered each 
other witli equal valour, but with unequal sueeess 
The Huns pievailed in the bloody contest the king 
of the Alani was slain, and the remains of the 
vanquished nation were dispersed by the ordinary 
alternative of flight or submission ' A colony of 
exiles found a secure refuge in the mountains of 
Caucasus, between tlie Enxine and the Caspian , 
where they still preserve their name and their inde- 
pendence Another colony advanced, with more 
intrepid courage, towards the shores of the Baltic, 
associated themselves with the northern tribes of 
Germany, and shared tlie spoil of the Roman pro- 
vinces of Gaul and Spain But the greatest part of 
the nation of the Alani embraced the oflers of an 
honourable and advantageous union, and the Huns, 
who esteemed the valour of their less fortunate 
enemies, proceeded, with an increase of numbers 
and confidence, to invade the limits of the Gothic 
empire 

The great Hermannc, whose domi- 
nions extended from the Baltic to the ovwUie Goths, 
Euxine, enjoyed, in the full maturity 
of age and reputation, the fruit of his victories, when 
he was alarmed by the formidable approach of an 
host of unknown enemies,*' on whom his barbarous 
subjects might, without injustice, bestow the epi- 
thet of barbarians The numbers, the strength, the 
rapid motions, and the implacable cruelty of the 
Huns, were felt, and dreaded, and magnified, by the 
astonished Goths , who beheld their fields and vil- 
lages consumed with flames, and deluged with in- 
discriminate slaughter To these real terrors they 
added, the surpnse and abhorrence which were ex- 
cited by the shrill voice, the uncouth gestures, and 
the strange deformity, of the Huns These savages 
of Scjthia were compared (and the picture had 

that their inartml epirit was not impaired by a IoiIq residence in 
Cliina 

h Utque hominibua quietia ct plaeidis otium est loluptabile, ita 
illos periciilajiiiaiit et bella. Judicatur ihi beatus qiii in proelio pm 
indent animam scncscentcs etiam et fortuitiv niortibiis mundo digres. , 
sov ut de„eiieres et igiiavos com iciis atrocibus insectaiitur VVe must 
tliiuk huhly of the conquerors of such men 
i On the subject of the Alani, see Ammianus, (xxxi 2) Jornandcs, 
(de Rebus Geticis, c 24 ) M de Guignes (Hist des Huns, tom ii p 
279 ) pud the Genealogical History of the Tartars, (tnm ii p 617 ] 
k Ars we are possessed of the authentic history of the Huns, it would 
be impertinent to repeat, or to refute, the fables, which misrepresent 
their origin and progress their passage of the mud or water of the 
Moeotia in pursuit of an ox or stag les hides qu ilsavoieiitdecouvertes, 
&c (7asimiis I iv p 224 bozometi, I vi r 37 Procopius, 
Hist Miscell e 5 Jornandcs,c 24 Grandeur et Dec idttice,&e des 
Romanis, c 17 } 
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some resemblance) to the animals who walk -very 
awkwardly on two legs, and to the misshapen 
figures, the Tei mini, whieh were often placed on the 
bridges of antiquity They were distinguished from 
the rest of the human species by their broad shoul- 
ders, flat noses, and small black eyes, deeply buried 
in the head, and as they were almost destitute of 
beards, they never enjoyed either the manly graces 
of youth, or the venerable aspect of age ' A fabu- 
lous oiigin was assigned, worthy of their form and 
manners , that the witches of Scythia, who, for their 
foul and deadly practices, had been driven from 
society, had copulated in the desert with infernal 
spirits , and that the Huns were the offspring of this 
execrable conjunction "* The tale, so full of horror 
and absurdity, was greedily embraced by the credu- 
lous hatred of the Goths , but, while it gratified 
their hatred, it increased their fear, since the postc- 
nty of daemons and witches might be supposed to 
inherit some share of the praetcmatural powers, as 
well as of the malignant temper, of their parents 
Against these enemies, Hermannc prepared to exert 
tlic united forces of the Gothic state , but he soon dis- 
covered that his vassal tnbes, provoked by oppics- 
sion, were much more inclined to second, than to 
Tcptl, the invasion of the Huns One of the chiefs 
of the Roxolani” had fonncrly deserted the standard 
of Hermannc, and the cruel tyrant had condemned 
the innocent wife of the traitor to be tom asunder 
by wild horses The brothers of tliat unfortunate 
woman seircd the favouiable moment of revenge 
The aged king of the Goths languished some time 
after the dangerous wound which he received from 
their daggers , but the conduct of the war was re- 
tarded by his inflrmitics , and the public councils 
of the nation were distracted by a spirit of jealousy 
and discord His death, which has been imputed 
to his own despair, left the reins of goi emment in 
the hands of AVhithiiner, who, with the doubtful aid 
of some Scythian merecnanes, maintained the un- 
equal contest against the arms of the Huns and the 
Alani, till he was defeated and slain, in a decisive 
battle The Ostrogoths submitted to their fate and 
the royal race of the Amah w'lll hereafter bo found 
among the subjects of the haughty Attila But the 
person of Withcnc, the infant king, was saved by 
the diligence of Alatheus and Saphrax, two warriors 
of approved valour and fidelity, who by cautious 
marches, conducted the independent remains of the 
nation of the Ostrogoths towards the Danastus, or 
Niester, a considerable nver, which now sepa- 
rates the Turkish dominions from the empire of 
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Russia On the banks of the Niester, the prudent 
Athanaric, more attentive to his own than to the ge- 
neral safety, had fixed the camp of the Visigoths , 
with the firm resolution of opposing the victonous 
barbanans, whom he thought it less advisable to pro- 
voke The ordinary speed of the Huns was checked 
by the weight of the baggage, and the encumbrance 
of captives, but their military skill deceived, and 
almost destroyed, the army of Athananc While 
the judge of the Visigoths defended the banks of 
the Niester, he w as encompassed and attacked by a 
numerous detachment of cav airy, who, by the light 
of the moon, had passed the river in a fordable place, 
and it was not without the utmost elTorts of courage 
and conduct, that he was able to efieet his retreat 
: towards the hilly country The undaunted general 
I had already formed a new and judicious plan 
I of defensive war , and the strong lines, which he 
was preparing to construct between the- mountains, 
the Pruth and the Danube, would have secured the 
extensive and fertile territory that bears tlic modern 
name of Walachia, from the destructive inroads of 
the Huns ® But the hopes and measures of the 
judge of tlic Visigoths were soon disappointed, by 
the trembling impatience of his dismayed country- 
men , who were persuaded by their fears, tliat the 
interposition of the Danube was the only barrier that 
could save them from the rapid pursuit, and invinci- 
ble valour, of the barbarians of Scythia Under the 
command of Fntigem and Alavivus,P the body of 
the nation hastily advanced to the banks of the great 
nver, and implored the protection of the Roman 
cmpeior of the east Athanaric himself, still 
anxious to avoid the guilt of perjury-, retired, with 
a band of faithful followers, into the mountainous 
country of Cancaland , which appears to have been 
guarded, and almost concealed, by the impenetrable 
forests of Transylv ania 

After Valcns had terminated the The Goths tm- 

Gothic war with some appearance of rioretiieprotec- 
, , , , tion of Valens, 

glory and success, he made a progress a d 376 

through his dominions of Asia, and .it lengtli fixed 
his residence in the capital of Syna The five 
years ^ which he spent at Antioch vv-ere employed 
to watch, from a secure distance, the hostile de- 
signs of the Persian monarch , to check the de- 
predations of the Saracens and Isaunans ,* to 
enforce, by arguments more prevalent than those 
of reason and eloquence, the belief of the Anan 
theology , and to satisfy his anxious suspicions bj 
the promiscuous execution of the innocent and the 
guilty But the attention of the emperor was most 


njtnre ol the Lroand expliin\ anil ilmost derinee.the Gothic rampirt 
iHi.imirF<i dc 1 Acidemie, &c tom xxiiii p 444—461. 

P M de Buat (Hist des Peoples de rEurope, tom vi p 407 ) |,as 
coiireived a stran„e idea, that Alavivuswis the same pcrmii aaDIptiilas 
the Golhie bidiop and that Ulphilas the {'randsoii of a Cannuiociai^ 
captive, became a temporal prime of the Cotli* 
e Amraianuv (xxxi 3 ) and Joriiaiides (de Uelmg Geticiv, c 24 1 de 
Pintle the aiihicrsinn of the Gothic empire bj the Hiin« ' 

I 1110 chronology of Animniiiiv i« olivciirc and miiierfeet Titlemont 
has lahoiircd to clear and settle the ninats of Valcns* 

• Zosirau* I IV p 223 Soromcn, I vi c 38 The Ixuinniv. earl, 
winter, infuted the roads of Asia Minor aa far as the iieiLhbnurhoofl 
of Consbmliiioplc Basil, Epist ccl apuil rdlrmont. Hist dra Er^ 
pereiirs, tom » p 106 
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scnously engaged, by the important intelligence 
which he received from the civil and military officers 
who were intrusted with the defence of the Danube 
He was informed, that the north was agitated by a 
furious tempest , that the irruption of the Huns, an 
unknown and monstrous race of sat ages, had sub- 
verted the poner of the Goths, and that the sup- 
pliant multitudes of tliat warlike nation, whose 
pndc was now humbled in the dust, coiered aspace 
of many miles along the banks of the nver With 
outstretched arms, and pathetic lamentations, the} 
loudly deploicd their past misfortunes and their 
present danger , acknowledged, that their only hope 
of safety n as in the clemency of the Roman govern- 
ment , and most solemnl} protested, that if the gra- 
cious liberality of the emperor would permit them 
to cultivate the waste lands of Thrace, thej should 
ever hold tliemseh es bound, by the strongest obli- 
gations of duty and gratitude, to obey the laws, and 
to guard the limits, of tlie republic These assur- 
ances were confirmed by the ambassadors of the 
Goths, who impatiently expected from the mouth 
of Valens an answer that must linall}' determine the 
fate of thfir unhappy countrymen The emperor 
of llic east n as no longer guided by the ivisdom and 
A t) 375 authority of his elder brother, whose 
” death happened towards the end of the 
preceding }car and as the distressful situation of 
the Goths required an instant and peremptory de- 
cision, he Mas deprived of the favourite resources of 
feeble and timid minds , who consider the use of 
dilatory and ambiguous measures as the most admi- 
rable efforts of consummate prudence As long as 
the same passions and interests subsist among man- 
kind, the questions of war and peace, of justice and 
policj, which were debated in the councils of anti- 
quity, Mill frequently present themselves as the 
subject of modem deliberation But the most ex- 
perienced statesman of Europe has never been 
summoned to consider the propriety, or the danger, 
of admitting, or rejecting, an innumerable multitude 
of barbarians. Mho are dri\ en by despair and hunger 
to solicit a settlement on the temtones of a civilized 
nation When that important proposition, so essen- 
tially connected Math the public safetj , was referred 
to the ministers of Valens, they were perplexed and 
dnidcd , but they soon acquiesced in the flattering 
sentiment Mhich sepmed the most fasourable to the 
pride, the indolence, and the asance of their sove- 
reign The Slaves who were decorated with the 
titles of pnefccts and generals, dissembled or disre- 
garded the terrors of this national emigration, so 
extremely different from the partial and accidental 
colonics, Mliich had been received on the extreme 
limits of the empire But thej applauded the libe- 
ralitj of fortune, mIiicIi bad conducted, from the 

t The paciu,e of the Danube i> exposed b\ Ammiinus (xxxi 3 4) 
Zosimus, (I n p 233 2 ’4 ) Eiin'ipiiis in Excerpt I,c<pt (p 19, 20} 
Olid Jornandes (c 25 26 ) Aminnnii dechres (c 5 ) tint he means 
onl}, ipxis rernni di„erere mtmmilales Iliit lie oarii lakes a false 
measure of their imjiorlancc, and his snpcrUuous prolixitj is disagree 
ahl} inhneed by his iinsi isoiiabic brevity 

tt Chishull, 1 riirioiis tmellcr, has remarked the breadth of the Da 
niibe, which hr pi<sid to the <autli of Bjcharesi, near the conflux of 


most distant countries of the globe, a numerous and 
invnncible army of strangers, to defend the throne of 
Valens , who might now add to the royal treasures 
the immense sums of gold supplied by the provin- 
cials to compensate their annual pioportion of re- 
cruits The prayers of the Goths weie granted, and 
their service was accepted by the imperial court , 
and orders were immediately despatched to the civil 
and military governors of the Thracian diocese, to 
make the necessary preparations for the passage and 
subsistence of a great people, till a proper and sufli- 
cient terntoiy could be allotted for their future re- 
sidence The liberality of the emperor was accom- 
panied, hOMcver, with two harsh and rigorous condi- 
tions, which prudence might justify on the side of the 
Romans, but which distress alone could extort 
from the indignant Goths Before they passed tlie 
Danube, they were required to deliver their arms , 
and It Mas insisted, that their children should be 
taken from them, and dispersed through the provin- 
ces of Asia, where they might be civilized by the 
arts of education, and serve as ho&tages to secure 
the fidelity of their parents 

During this suspense of a doubtful They are tians 
and distant negociation, tbe impatient joJnSiwTntothe 
Goths made some rash attempts to pass empire, 

tlie Danube, without the permission of the govern- 
ment, M'hose protection they had implored Their 
motions were strictly observed by the vigilance of 
tlie troops Mhich were stationed along tbe nver, and 
their foremost detachments were defeated with con- 
siderable slaughter yet such were the timid coun- 
cils of the reign of Valens, that the brave officers 
who had served their country in the execution of 
their duty, were punished by the loss of their em- 
ployments, and narrowly escaped the loss of their 
heads The impenal mandate was at length received 
for transporting over the Danube the whole body of 
tlie Gothic nation but the execution of this order 
was a task of labour and difficulty' The stream of 
the Danube, which in those parts is above a mile 
broad," bad been swelled by incessant rains , and, 
in this tumultuous passage, many were swept away, 
and drowned, by the rapid violence of the current 
A large fleet ofvcssels, of boats, and of canoes, was 
provided , many days and nights they passed and 
repassed with indefatigable toil , and the most 
strenuous diligence was exerted by the officers of 
Valens, that not a single barbanan, of those who 
M ere reserved to subvert the foundations of Rome, 
should be left on the opposite shore It was thought 
expedient that an accurate account should be taken 
of their numbers , but the peisons who were em- 
ployed soon desisted, vvath amazement and dismay, 
from the prosecution of the endless and impractica- 
ble task and the principal historian of the age most 

thcArgivh (p 77] lie admires tlic beauty aiid spontaneous plenty of 
Miesn, or Biilsxria 

X Quern SI sure velit I iliyci relil mqiioris idem 
Srire qiiam mutlie 7epbj ro trudunliit liarenie 
Amniiniiis li-is inserted, in Ins pnw these lines of Vir„il (Georp c 
In) ori|,inslly designed by the poet to express the impossibility of 
numbering the different sorts of Tines. SeePlin Ilist ^atur I xii 
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scnoasly affirms, tliat the prodigious armies of Da- 
nns and Xerxes, which had so long been considered 
as the fables of vain and credulous antiquity, were 
now justified, in the eyes of mankind, by the evi- 
dence of fact and experience A probable testimony 
has fixed the number of the Gothic wamors at two 
hundred thousand men , and if we ean venture to 
add the just proportion of women, of children, and 
of slaves, the whole mass of people which composed 
this formidable emigration, must have amounted to 
near a million of persons, of both sexes, and of all 
ages The children of the Goths, those at least of 
a distinguished rank, were separated from the mul- 
titude They were conducted, without delay, to the 
distant seats assigned for their residence and edu- 
cation , and as the numerous tram of hostages or 
captives passed through the cities, their gay and 
splendid apparel, their robust and martial figure, 
excited the surprise and envy of the provincials 
But the stipulation, the most offensive to the Goths, 
and tlic most important to the Romans, vv as shame- 
fully eluded The barbarians, who considered their 
arms as the ensigns of honour, and the pledges of 
safetj , vv ere disposed to offer a price, which the lust 
or avarice of the imperial officers was easily tempted 
to accept To preserve their arms, the haughty 
wamors consented, with some reluctance, to prosti- 
tute their vv IV cs or their daughters , the charms of a 
beauteous maid, or a comely boj, secured the con- 
nivance of the inspectors , who sometimes cast an 
eye of covetousness on the fringed carpets and 
linen garments of tlieir now allies, or who sacn- 
ficed their duty to the mean consideration of filling 
their farms with cattle, and their houses with slaves 
The Goths, wuth arms in their hands, were permitted 
to enter the boats , and, w hen their strength was 
collected on the other side of the river, the immense 
camp V Inch was spread over the plains and the 
hills of the Lower Majsia, assumed a threatening 
and even hostile aspect The leaders of the Ostro- 
goths, Alathens and Saphrav, the guardians of their 
infant king, appeared soon afterwards on the north- 
ern banks of tlie Danube , and immediately des- 
patched their ambassadors to the court of Antioch, 
to sobcit with the same professions of allegiance and 
gratitude, the same favour which had been granted 
to the suppliant V isigotbs The absolute refusal of 
Vaicns suspended their progress, and discoveied 
the repentance, the suspicions, and the fears, of the 
impcnal council 

Their dmtre^s An undiSciphned and unsettled na- 
and di«coiitciic tion of barbarians required the firmest 
temper, and the most dexterous management The 
daily sulisistcncc of near a million of extraordinary 
subjects could be supplied only by constant and skil- 
ful diligence, and might continually be interrupted 
by mistake or accident The insolence, or the in- 


r Eompmj and Eo'imui curiouslj aprcify llicre articles of Gothic 
wealth and Injury Vet it must be presumed, tint they were the 
maiiiirietures of the provinces which the barliarians had acquwed as 
tlir spoils of war oras the pifis, or merchandise, of peace 
* -Wfcew lOtrat , the word tiher must be understood Jornandes 
betrays the passions and prejudices of a Goth The servile GrSrl^ 


dignation, of the Goths, if they conceived themselves 
to be the objects, either of fear, or of contempt, 
might urge them to the most desperate extremities , 
and the fortune of the state seemed to depend on 
the prudence, as w ell as the intcgnty, of the generals 
of Yalens At Ibis important crisis, the military 
government of Thrace was exercised by Lupicinus 
and Maximus, in whose venal minds the slightest 
hope of pnvate emolument outweighed every con- 
sideration of public advantage , and whose guilt 
was only alleviated hy their incapacity of discern- 
ing tlic pernicious efiects of their rash and cnminal 
administration Instead of obeying the orders of 
their sovereign, and satisfying, with decent liberal- 
ity, the demands of the Goths, they levied an unge- 
nerons and oppressive tax on the wants of the 
hungry barbarians The vilest food was sold at an 
extravagant pnee , and, in the room of wholesome 
and substantial provisions, the markets were filled 
with the flesh of dogs, and of unclean animals, who 
had died of disease To obtain the valuable acqui- 
sition of a pound of bread, the Goths resigned the 
possession of an expensive, though serviceable, 
slave, and a small quantity of meat was greedily 
purchased with ten pounds of a precious, but use- 
less, metal * When their property w as exhausted, 
they continued this necessary traffic by the sale of 
their sons and daughters , and notvnthstanding the 
love of freedom, which animated every Gothic 
breast, tliey submitted to the humiliating maxim, 
that it was better for their children to he maintained 
in a scrv ile condition, than to perish in a state of 
wretched and helpless independence The most 
lively resentment is excited by the tyranny of pre- 
tended benefactors, who sternly exact the debt of 
gratitude which they have cancelled hy subsequent 
injunes a spint of discontent insensibly arose in 
tliecamp of the barbarians, who pleaded without 
success tlie merit of their patient and dutiful beha- 
viour, and loudly complained of the inhospitable 
trcaUncnl which they had received from their new 
allies They beheld around them the wealtli and 
plenty of a fertile province, in the midst of which 
they sulTered the intolerable hardships of artificial 
famine But the means of relief, and even of re- 
venge, were in their hands , since the rapaciousness 
of their ty rants had left, to an injured people, the 
possession and the use of arms The clamours of a 
multitude, untaught to disguise their sentiments, 
announced the first symptoms of resistance, and 
alarmed the timid and guilty minds of Lupicinus 
and Maximus Those crafty ministers, who sub- 
stituted the cunning of temporary expedients to the 
wise and salntaiy counsels of general policy, at- 
tempted to remove the Goths from their dangerous 
station on the frontiers of the empire , and to dis- 
perse them, in separate quarters of cantonment. 


rutiapius and Zosimna, di«pui«e tlie Unman oppression ann execrate 
the Jierfidy of the hirbarians /tniniianim a patriot historian. thMiUs 
and reluctantly touches on the odious subject Jeroni who wrote 
almost on the spot is fair, thongh concise' Per avariliam MnxTrm 
ducis ad rthcllioncm fame coacli aunt, fiit Climii 1 
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through the interior provinees As tliey were eon- 
seious how ill they jiad deserved the respeet, or 
confidence, of the barhanans, they diligently col- 
lected, from every side, a military force, that might 
urge the tardy and reluctant march of a people, 
who had not y et renounced the title, or the duties, 
of Homan subjects But the generals of Valcns, 
vv hile their attention vv as solely directed to the dis- 
contented Visigoths, imprudently disarmed the ships 
and the fortifications which constituted the defence 
of tlio Danube The fatal oversight was observed, 
and improved, by Alatheus and Saphrax, who 
anxiously' vv atched the fav curable moment of escap- 
ing from the pursuit of the Huns By the help of 
such rafts and vessels as could he hastily procured, 
the leaders of the Ostrogoths transported, without 
opposition, their king and their army , and boldly 
fixed an hostile and independent camp on the terri- 
tories of the empire ® 

Kevoit of the Under the name of judges, Alavivus 
wld' their^^rBt Fntigcrn were the leaders of the 
iictonee Visigotlis in pcace and war, and the 
authority which they derived from their birth, was 
ratified by the free consent of the nation In a 
season of tranquillity, their power might have been 
equal, as vv ell as their rank , but, as soon as their 
country men were exasperated by hunger and oppres- 
sion, the snpenor abilities of Fntigem assumed the 
nulitary command, which he was qualified to exer- 
cise for the public welfare He restrained tlie im- 
patient spirit of the Visigoths, till the injuiies and 
the insults of tlieir tyrants should justify their re- 
sistance in the opinion of mankind , hut he was not 
disposed to sacrifice any solid advantages for tlie 
empty praise of justice and moderation Sensible 
of tlie benefits which would result from the union 
of the Gothic pow ers under tlie same standard, be 
secretly cultivated the friendship of the Ostrogoths, 
and while he professed an implicit obedience to the 
orders of the Roman generals, he proceeded by slow 
marches towards Marcianopolis, the capital of the 
Lower Ma.sia, about seventy miles from the banks 
of the Danube On that fatal spot, the flames of 
discord and mutual hatred burst forth into a dread- 
ful conflagration Lupicinus had inv itcd the Gothic 
chiefs to a splendid entertainment , and their mar- 
tial tram remained under arms at tlie entrance of 
the palace But the gates of the city were strictly 
guarded, and the barbarians were sternly excluded 
from the use of a plentiful market, to which they 
asserted their equal claim of subjects and allies 
Their humble prayers were rejected with insolence 
and derision , and as their patience was now ex- 
hausted, the townsmen, the soldiers, and tlic Goths, 
were soon involved in a conflict of passionate alter- 
cation and angry reproaches A blow was impru- 
dently given , a sword was hastily draw n , and the 

a AmmianiK, xsxi 4 o 

b V'exillia de more sublatis aaditi<qur trule tonanliius claisieis 
Ammini XXXI 5 These are the rnuca corimo nf Claiidian (iiiKufin 
li V* lire large horns of the ITn or wild bull such as have been 
tnon. receiith used by the Swim Caiitoiisof Uri and Undcrwald (Sim 
lerdi Itcpublicallchel 1 ii p 201 edit. Fuscliii Tigiir 17W ) Tlieir 


first blood that was spilt in this accidental quarrel, 
became tlie signal of a long and destructive war 
In the midst of noise and brutal intemperance, Lu- 
picinus vv as informed, by a secret messenger, that 
many of his soldiers were slain and despoiled of 
their arms , and as he was already inflamed by wine, 
and oppressed by sleep, he issued a rash command, 
that their death should be revenged by the massacre 
of the guards of Fntigem and Alavivus The cla- 
morous shouts and dying groans appnzed Fntigem 
of his extreme danger, and, as he possessed the 
calm and intrepid spirit of a hero, he saw that he 
was lost if he allowed a moment of deliberation to 
the man who had so deeply injured him “ A tri- 
fling dispute,” said the Gothic leader, with a firm 
but gentle tone of voice, “ appears to have arisen 
between the two nations , but it may be productive 
of the most dangerous consequences, unless tlic tu- 
mult IS immediately pacified by the assurance of 
our safety, and the authonty of our presence ” At 
these words, Fntigem and his companions drew 
their swords, opened their passage through the un- 
resisting crowd, which filled tlie palace, the streets, 
and the gates, of Marcianopolis, and, mounting 
their horses, hastily vanished from the eyes of the 
astonished Romans The generals of tlie Goths 
were saluted by the fierce and joyful acclamations 
of the camp , war was instantly resolved, and the 
resolution was executed vv ithout delay the banners 
of the nation were displayed according to the cus- 
tom of their ancestors , and the air resounded with 
the harsh and mournful music of the barhanan 
trumpet’’ The weak and guilty Lupicinus, who 
had dared to prov oke, who had neglected to destroy, 
and who still presumed to despise, his formidable 
enemy, marched against tlie Goths, at the head of 
such a military force as could be collected on this 
sudden emergency The barbarians experted his 
approach about nine miles from Marcianopolis, 
and on this occasion tlie talents 6f the general were 
found to be of more prevuling efiicacy than the 
weapons and discipline of the troops The valour 
of the Goths w as so ably directed by the genius of 
Fntigem, that they broke, by a close and vigorous 
attack, the ranks of the Roman legions Lupicinus 
left Ills arms and standards, his tribunes and his 
bravest soldiers, on the field of battle , and their 
useless courage served only to protect the ignomi- 
nious flight of their leader “ That successful day 
put an end to the distress of the barbarians, and 
the security of the Romans from that day, the 
Goths, renouncing the precanous condition of 
strangers and exiles, assumed the character of citi- 
zens and masters, claimed an absolute dominion 
over the possessors of land, and held, in their own 
right, the northern provinces of the empire, which 
arc bounded by the Danube ” Such arc the words 

tnilitar\ lioni i* ftneh tlmii^Ii perinps casually, introduced in an 
onpnal nirrativc ofthe b*ittlc ofNancy (A D 1177) ** Attendant le 
combat le dit cor fut come par trots foi^ tant qiie Ic vent du sonnicur 
poinoit diirer, ce qui c^bahit fort Monaieur de Bourpii^rne car<fq;a 
a JWorat I avoit oi/y (Sec the Pieces Justificatives jii the Aio edition 
of Philippe de Comincs, tom in p 493 } 
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of the Gotlnc histonan,® who celebrates, with rude 
eloquence, the gloiy of his countrjmen But the 
dominion of the barbarians ^vas exercised only for 
the purposes of rapine and destruction As thej 
had been depnsed, by the ministers of tlie emperor, 
of the common benefits of nature, and the fair in- 
tercourse of social life, they retaliated the injustice 
on the subjects of the empire , and the crimes of 
Tiiqr Lupicinus wcre expiated by the rum of 

into Thrace the peaceful husbandmen of Thrace, 
the conflagration of their villages, and the massacre, 
or captn itj , of their innocent families The report 
of the Gothic victory was soon diffused over the 
adjacent country , and while it filled the minds of 
the Romans svith terror and dismay, their outi 
hasty imprudence contnbuted to increase the forces 
of rntigem, and the calamities of the province 
Some time before the great emigration, a numerous 
body of Goths, under the command of Snend and 
Colias, had been rcccised into the protection and 
service of the empire ^ They were encamped under 
the ssalls of Hadnanople but the ministers of 
Valens were anxious to remove them bey'ond the 
Hellespont, at a distance from the dangerous temp- 
tation sshich might so easily be communicated by 
the neighbourhood, and the success, of their conn- 
trymen The respectful submission with which 
they yielded to the order of their march, might be 
considered as a proof of their fidelity , and their 
moderate request of a sufficient allowance of provi- 
sions, and of a delay of only tn o days, was expressed 
in the most dutiful terms But the first magistrate 
of Hadnanople, incensed by some disorders which 
had been committed at his countiy-housc, refused 
this indulgence , and arming against them the in- 
habitants and manufacturers of a populous city, he 
urged, with hostile threats, their instant departure 
The barbarians stood silent and amazed, till they 
were exasperated by the insulting clamours, and 
missile weapons, of the populace but when pa- 
tience or contempt was fatigued, they crushed tlie 
undisciplined multitude, inflicted many a shameful 
wound on the backs of their flying enemies, and 
despoiled them of the splendid armour,* which they 
were unworthy to bear The resemblance of their 
sufltrings and their actions soon united this victo- 
rious detachment to the nation of the Visigoths , 
the troops of Colias and Suend expected the ap- 
proach of the g^eat Fntigem, ranged themselves 
under his standard, and signalized their ardour in 
the siege of Hadnanople But the resistance of 
the garrison informed the barbanans, that, in the 
attack of regular fortifications, the efforts of nnskil- 


c Jornani)r<deRebDsGctici«,e 26 p 048 edit Grot These m/oi 
dfili ponni (tliej are conimratisely aucli) are undonhfedly tran.CTibea 
from tlie larger liistnries of Triscus Alilaviiis.or Cassiodwins 
d Cum popiilie auis loiioC ante niscepti We are umoianl of the 
precise dale and cireiimstanres of their transmisration 
e An impernl manufacUire of shields, A.c was established at Hadri 
inoplc and the populace were headed by the Fabricensa. or workmen 
(Vales, ad Animiao XXXI 6 ) ’ ‘ 

*'*” **^*“'" P*'''**'’’**’ Ammiaii xxxi 7 
p Tlirse mines were in the countrv of the Bessi. m the rid-e of 
mountains the Uliodope, that runs between Pliilippi and Phihppo 

their mme and ori_m 
from the fallier of Alexander From the mines of Thrace he annually 


ful courage are seldom effectual Their general 
acknowledged his error, raised the siege, declared 
that “he was at peace with stone walls,"*^ and re- 
venged his disappointment on the adjacent country. 
He accepted, with pleasure, the useful reinforce- 
ment of hardy workmen, who laboured in the gold 
mines of Thrace,s for the emolument, and under the 
lash, of an unfeeling master •’ and these new as- 
sociates conducted the barbanans, through the se- 
cret paths, to the most sequestered places, which 
had been chosen to secure the inhabitants, the cat- 
tle, and the magazines of com With the assistance 
of such guides, nothing could remain impervious 
or inaccessible resistance was fatal , flight was 
impracticable, and the patient submission of help- 
less innocence seldom found mercy from the barba- 
nan conqueror In the course of these depredations, 
a great number of the children of the Goths, who 
had been sold into captivity , were restored to the 
embraces of their afllictcd parents , but these tender 
interviews, which might have revived and cherished 
in their minds some sentiments of humanity, tended 
only to stimulate their native fierceness by the desire 
of revenge Tliey listened, with eager attention, to 
the complaints of their captive children, who had 
suficred the most cruel indignities from the lustful 
or angry passions of their masters, and the same 
cruelties, the same indignities, were severely reta- 
liated on the sons and daughters of the Romans > 
The imprudence of Valens and his _ . 

, , , , , , Opera! ions of tbe 

ministers bad introduced into the heart Gothic war, 

of the empire a nation of enemies , but D 377 
the Visigoths might even yet have been reconciled, 
by the manly confession of past errors, and the sin- 
cere performance of former engagements These 
healing and temperate measures seemed to concur 
with the timorous disposition of tbe sovereign of the 
cast but, on this occasion alone, Valens was brave , 
and bis unseasonable bravery was fatal to himself 
and to his subjects He declared his intention of 
marching from Antioch to Constantinople, to subdue 
tins dangerous rebellion , and, as he was not igno- 
rant of the difficulties of the enterprise, be solicited 
the assistance of his nephew, the emperor Gratian, 
who commanded all the forces of the west The 
V etcran troops n ere hastily recalled from the defence 
of Armenia, that important frontier was abandoned 
to the discretion of Sapor , and tbe immediate con- 
duct of the Gothic war w as intrusted, during the 
absence of Valens, to his lieutenants Trajan and 
Profutnrus, two generals who indulged themselves 
in a very false and favourable opinion of their own 
abilities On their arrival in Thrace, they were 

rccMreil the >alue, not tlic weight, ofa thonaand talent*, (208 000! ) a 
reienuc which paid the phalanx and corrupted the orators of Greece 
••ee Diodor Siculus tom ii I xn p 88 ediC VVewIm. Goderro\ a 
Commentary on the Tliendosian Code tom in p 496 Ccllariti* Gen 
Biaph Antiq tom i p 676. 867 D Ant ille, Geographic Ancienne, 
tom 1 p 316 

h Aa those unhappy workmen oUen nn awav, Valens had enacted 
severe laws to drag them from their hiding places. Cod Theodo'ian 
1 X lit XIX leg 5 7 

1 See Ammianns, xxxi &, 6. The historian of the Gothic war loses 
tiroeaod space by an unseasonable recapitulation of the aucirnt inroads 
of tbe barDarans 
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joined by Riclionier, count of the domestics, and 
the auxilianes of the ^\est, that marched under his 
banner, were composed of the Gallic legions, re- 
duced indeed by a spirit of desertion, to the \ain 
appearances of strength and numbers In a council 
of war, which was influenced by pride, rather than 
bj reason, it was resolved to seek, and to encounter, 
the barbarians , who laj' encamped in the spacious 
and fertile meadows, near the most southern of the 
six moutlis of the Danube Their camp was sur- 
rounded by the usual fortification of waggons ,i and 
the barbarians, secure within the vast circle of the 
enclosure, enjoyed the fruits of their valour, and 
the spoils of the province In the midst of riotous 
intemperance, the w atchful Fntigem obsen ed the 
motions, and penetrated the designs, of the Romans 
He perceiied, that the numbers of the enemy were 
continually increasing , and, as he understood their 
intention of attacking his rear, as soon as the 
scnrcitj of forage should oblige him to remove his 
Ciamp , he recalled to their standard his predatory 
detachments, which covered the adjacent country 
As soon as they descried the flaming beacons,™ they 
oheyed, with incredible speed, the signal of their 
leader, the camp was filled with the martial crowd 
of barbarians , their impatient clamours demanded 
the battle, and their tumultuous zcdl was approved 
and animated by the spirit of their chiefs The 
evening was already far advanced , and the two 
armies prepared themselves for the approaching 
combat, which was defei red only till the dawn of 
day While the trumpets sounded to arms, the 
undaunted courage of the Goths was confirmed by 
the mutual obligation of a solemn oath , and as they 
advanced to meet the enemy, the rude songs, which 
celebrated the glory of their forefathers, were 
mingled with their fierce and dissonant outcries, 
and opposed to the artificial harmony of the Roman 
shout Some military skill was displayed by Fn- 
tigcrn to gain the advantage of a commanding emi- 
nence , but the bloody conflict, which began and 
ended with the light, was maintained, on either side, 
by the personal and obstinate efforts of strength, 
valour, and agility The legions of Armenia sup- 
ported tlicir fame in arms , but they w ere oppressed 
by the irresistible weight of the hostile multitude 
the left w ing of the Romans w as thrown into dis- 
order, and the field was strewed with their mangled 
carcasses This partial defeat was balanced, how- 
ever, by partial success, and when the two armies, 
at a late hour of the evening, retreated to their 
respective camps, neither of them could claim the 
honours, or the effects, of a derisive victory The 
real loss was more severely felt by the Romans, in 

k The ttincrir} of Antoniniis (p 226 227 edit W'cwwIid^:) niarki 
I he sitiialinn of tins plare aliout six!} miles north of Tomi, Ot id a 
exile and the name of Saltces (the willoira) cxprcMcs the nature of 
the mil 

1 Tins cirrie of viLRons the Carrago, sras the usual fnrtificalinn 
of the liarbarians (Vrsctiusde Relitililari, I in c. 10 V'alesiiisad 
Ainninii *xxi 7 ) The pracliee and the name were preserved hj 
tliiir desreiidants as hte as the Sfirenth cciiturv The Charroy, 
wliirli nirriiiinilFd the Ost, is a srord familiar to the readers of Frois. 
sard orCiuiines 

n Slatiui ut acem i malleoli 1 have used the literal scn<e of real 


proportion to the smallness of their numbers , but 
the Goths w ere so deeply confounded and dismayed 
by this vigorous, and perhaps unexpected, resist- 
ance, that they remained seven days within the 
circle of their fortifications Such funeral ntes, as 
the circumstances of time and place would admit, 
were piously discharged to some officers of distin- 
guished rank , but the indiscriminate vulgar were 
left unbuned on the plain Their flesh was greedily 
devoured by the birds of prey, who, in that age, 
enjoyed very frequent and delicious feasts , and 
several years afterwards the white and naked bones, 
which covered the wide extent of the fields, pre- 
sented to the eyes of Ammianus a dreadful monu- 
ment of the battle of Salices ” 

Tlie progress of the Goths had been „ 
checked by the doubtful event of that (>otii9 vith the 
bloody day , and the imperial generals, 
whose aimy would have been consumed by the 
repetition of such a contest, embraced the more 
rational plan, of destroying the barbarians, by the 
wants and prcssuie of their own multitudes They 
piepared to confine the Visigoths in the narrow 
angle of land, between the Danube, the desert of 
Scythia, and the mountains of Hmmus, till their 
strength and spirit should be insensibly w asted by 
the inevitable operation of famine The design was 
prosecuted with some conduct and success, the 
baibanans had almost exhausted their own maga- 
zines, and the harvests of the country, and the 
diligence of Saturninus, the master-general of the 
cavalry, was employed to improve the strength, and 
to contract the extent, of the Roman fortifications 
His labours were interrupted by the alarming intel- 
ligence, that new swarms of barbarians had passed 
the unguarded Danube, either to support the cause, 
or to imitate the example, of Fritigern The just 
appiehension, that he himself might be surrounded, 
and ov erw'lielmed, by the aims of hostile and un- 
known nations, compelled Saturninus to relinquish 
the siege of the Gothic camp , and the indignant 
Visigollis, breaking from their confinement, satiated 
their hunger and revenge by the repealed devasta- 
tion of the fruitful country, which extends above 
three hundred miles fiom the banks of the Danube 
to the straits of the Hellespont” The sagacious 
Fritigern had successfully appealed to the passions, 
as well as to the interest, of Ins baibanan allies, 
and the love of rapine, and the hatred of Rome, 
seconded, or even pi evented, the eloquence of his 
ambassadors He cemented a strict and useful 
alliance with the great body of his countrymen, who 
obeyed Alatheus and Snphrax as tlic guardians of 
their infant king the long animosity of nval tribes 

forclin or beacons but I nlmnst suspect, that it is only one of those 
tiireid metaphors, those ftlse onianieiits, lint perpctuall) disfigure the 
of Ammianus 

a Indicant nunc u^qtic albentc^ o«sibim cimpi Ammian xxxi 7 
The historian mtj^hl have tiewrd fhG«e phiii% cither a soldier, or 
asatrivellrr But liH modesty has siipprc^d the ad\eiitiire< of Iih 
own Jife subsequent to the Persian wars of Constantins and Julian 
We arc ignorant of tbe time when he quitted the aers ice, and retired 
to Home, where he appears to ha\e composed his Histor\ of his Own 
Times ^ 

0 Ammian xxxt B 
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was suspended b} the sense of their common in- 
terest, the independent part of the nation was 
associated under one standard and the chiefs of 
the Ostrogoths appear to ha\e jicldcd to the supe- 
rior genius of the general of the Visigoths He 
obtained the formidable aid of the Taifalcc, whose 
mihtar} renown was disgraced and polluted bj the 
public infams' of their domestic manners Eiery 
joiith, on his entrance into the world, was united 
by the ties of honourable friendship, and brutal love, 
to some warrior of the tribe , nor could he hope to 
be released from this unnatural connexion, till he 
had approved his manhood, by slaying, in single 
eombat, a huge bear, or a wild boar of the forest i* 
But the most powerful auxiliaries of the Goths 
were drawn from the camp of those enemies who had 
expelled them from their native seats The loose 
subordination, and extensive possessions, of the 
Huns and the Alani, delayed the conquests, and 
distracted the councils, of that victorious people 
Several of the hords were allured by the liberal 
promises of Friligern, and the rapid cavalry of 
Scythia added weight and energy to the steady and 
strenuous efforts of the Gothic infantry The Sar- 
matians, who could never forgive the successor of 
Vaicntinian, enjoyed and increased the general 
confusion , and a seasonable irruption of the Ale- 
manni, into the provinces of Gaul, engaged the 
attention, and diverted the forces, of the emperor of 
the west s 


Victory of Gra th® mo&t dangerous incon- 

'®"i®”®es of the introduction of the 
A 'd 378 , barbarians into the army and the pa- 
^ lace, was sensibly felt in their corres- 
pondence with their hostile countrymen, to whom 
they imprudently, or maliciously, revealed the weak- 
ness of the Roman empire A soldier, of the life- 
guards of Grafian, was of the nation of the Alemanni, 
and of the tnbe of the Lcntienscs, who dwelt beyond 
the lake of Constance Some domestic business 
obliged him to request a leave of abbcncc In a 
short V isit to bis family and friends, lie was exposed 
to their curious inquiries , and the vanity of the 
loquacious soldier tempted him to display his inti- 
mate acquaintance with the secrets of the state, and 
the designs of his master The intelligence, that 
Grafian was preparing to lead the military force of 
Gaul, and of the west, to the assistance of his uncle 
Valens, pointed out to the restless spiritof the Ale- 
manni, the moment, and the mode, of a successful 
invasion The enterprise of some light detachments, 
who, in the month of February, passed the Rhine 
upon the ice, was the prelude of a more important 
war The boldest hopes of rapine, perhaps of con- 
quest, outweighed the considerations of timid pru- 
dence, or national faith Every forest, and every 


p Hanc Taifalorum petilcm turpem el olKccn-e viIt 
Mciptmua meraam ut apud cos ncfaudi coneubilus feedere coTnilenltir 
marcs auitls t.r.d.lWcm in comm pollutts «„bns^“«mp 

turi Porro, ri qiii jam adultus spmm exeeperit solus, tel inlercmit 
ursum immancm colluvfonc liln^raliir incUti AmmiaS i*,L A 
Amont; the Greeks likeWKC, more espcciallt aiaotiE the Crelaus <|ip 

** unnalttrAl lore 

s Ammiaii xxxi 8, 0 Jerum (tom i p 2C ) cuumcrates the na. 


Village, poured forth a band of hardy adventurers , 
and the great army of the Alemanni, winch, on their 
approach, was estimated at forty thousand men by 
the fears of the people, was afterwards magnified to 
the number of seventy thousand, by the vain and 
credulous flattery of tbeimpenal court The legions, 
wlncb bad been ordered to march into Pannonia, 
were immediately recalled, or detained, for the de- 
fence of Gaul , the military command was divided 
between Nanienus and Mcllohandes , and the youth- 
ful emperor, though he respected the long expe- 
rience and sober wisdom of the former, was much 
more inclined to admire, and to follow, the martial 
ardour of his colleague , who was allowed to unite 
the incompatible characters of count of the domes- 
tics, and of king of the Franks His rival Priarius, 
king of the Alemanni, was guided, or rather im- 
pelled, by the same headstrong valour, and as their 
troops were animated by the spint of their leaders, 
they met, they saw, they encountered, each other, 
near the town of Argentana, or Colmar,’' in the 
plains of Alsace The glory of the day was justly 
ascribed to the missile weapons, and wcll-practiscd 
evolutions, of the Roman soldiers the Alemanni, 
w ho long maintained their ground, were slaughtered 
with unrelenting fury » five thousand only of the 
barbarians escaped to the woods and mountains ; 
and the glorious death of their king on the field of 
battle, saved him from the reproaches of the people, 
who arc always disposed to accuse the justice, or 
policy, of an unsuccessful war After this signal 
victory, which secured the peace of Gaul, and as- 
serted the honour of the Roman arms, the emperor 
Gratian appeared to proceed without delay on his 
eastern expedition , but as he approached the con- 
fines of the Alemanni, he suddenly inclined to the 
left, surprised them by his unexpected passage of 
the Rhine, and boldly advanced into the heart of 
their country The harharians opposed to his pro- 
gress the obstacles of nature and of courage , and 
still continued to retreat, from one hill to another, 
till they weie satisfied, by repeated trials, of the 
power and perseverance of tbeir enemies Their 
submission was accepted, as ajiroof, not indeed of 
tbeir sincere repentance, but of their actual dis- 
tress , and a select number of their brave and robust 
youth was exacted from the faithless nation, as tlie 
most substantial pledge of their future moderation 
The subjects of the empire, who had so often ex- 
perienced that the Alemanni could neither he sub- 
dued by arms, nor restrained by treaties, might not 
promise tlicmsciv es anv solid or lasting tranquillity 
hut they discovered, in the virtues of their young 
sovereign, the prospect of a long and auspicious 
reign When the legions climbed the mountains, 
and sealed the fortifications, of the barbarians, the 

anO marks a calamitous period of tircntv years Tins epistle to 
licliodorus iras composed in tlie j ear 397 (Tiliemont, Mem Cedes 
lom XII n (US) 

e ” battle j4r!/entana, or ^rgentovarta, is acnintely 

nxedtivM d AniilIe(I^otiredel AncieniieGaiiIe,p 00— no ) at tirestj. 
tliree Gallic lea-net, or tliirly four and a half ICiman roilc«, to tiie 
*•00111 of Strasburs' From its rums the adjacent town of Colmar lias 
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\ alour of Gratian was distinguished in the foremost 
ranks , and the gilt and vanegated armour of his 
guards was pierced and shattered by the blows, 
which they had rccei\ed in their constant attach- 
ment to the person of their soiereign At the age 
of nineteen, the son of Yalentinian seemed to pos- 
sess the talents of peace and nar , and his personal 
success against the Alemanni was interpreted as a 
sure presage of his Gothic tnumpbs ' 

Vaiens inarches While Gratian descried and enjoy- 
agninsuii^oths, gQ applausc of his subjects, the 
niayso— juneii emperor Valens, who, at length, had 
removed his court and army from Antioch, was re- 
oeived by the people of Constantinople as the author 
of the public calamity Before he had reposed him- 
self ten days in the capital, he was urged by the 
licentious clamours of the Hippodrome, to march 
against the barbarians, whom he had invited into 
his dominions and the citizens, who ivere alwajs 
brave at a distance from any real danger, declared, 
with confidence, that, if they were supplied with 
arms, they alone would undertake to deliver the 
province from the ravages of an insulting foe '■ The 
vain reproaches of an ignorant multitude hastened 
the downfall of the Roman empire, they proioked 
the desperate rashness of Valens , who did not find, 
either in his reputation, or in his mind, any motives 
to support with firmness the public contempt He 
was soon persuaded, by the successful achieiements 
of his lieutenants, to despise the power of the Goths, 
who, by the diligence of Fritigern, were now col- 
lected in the neighbourhood of Hadnanoplc The 
march of the Taifalm had been intercepted by the 
valiant Frigerid , the king of those licentious bar- 
barians was slain in battle , and the suppliant cap- 
tives were sent into distant exile to cultivate the 
lands of Italy, which w ere assigned for their settle- 
ment, in the vacant terntorics of Modena and Par- 
ma “ The exploits of Sebastian, who was recently 
engaged in the service of Valens, and promoted to 
the rank of master-general of the infantry, were still 
more honourable to himself, and useful to the re- 
public He obtained the permission of selecting 
three hundred soldiers from each of the legions , 
and this separate detachment soon acquired the 
spirit of discipline, and the exercise of arms, which 
were almost forgotten under the reign of Valens 
Bj the 1 igonr and conduct of Sebastian, a large 
body of the Goths was surprised in their camp and 
the immense spoil, which was rccoicred from their 
hands, filled the city of Hadnanople, and the ad- 
jacent plain The splendid narratives, which the 
general transmitted of his own exploits, alarmed 
the imperial court by the appearance of superior 
merit , and though he cautiously insisted on the 

» Tile full nnd imparlh] narrative of Ammianin (sxxi 10 ) maj ie 
rive nine additional Iiglit from the Epitome of Victor the Chroiiicle 
of Jetum and the Hivtorv of Oroaius, (I vii c 33 p edit. Haver 
Calinp ) * 

t Moratus paucissimos dies, seditione popularium levium polnis 
Animiaii xxxi II Socrates (I ii c 38 ) supplies the dates and rome 
ctrctim^taiire* 

..1 ''r” Mutlinm Regiumque et Parmaro, Itahca 

ppuja rura cuUiiros extermiim it Ainmianus xxxi 8 Those cities 

111 . iiisicicts, about ten } ears aUer the colony of the Taifalie, appear in 


difficulties of the Gothic w'ar, his valour was praised, 
his adiice w'as rejected , and Valens, who listened 
with pride and pleasure to the flattering suggestions “ 
of the eunuchs of the palace, was impatient to seize 
the glory of an easy and assured conquest His 
army was strengthened by a numerous reinforce- 
ment of veterans , and his march from Constanti- 
nople to Hadnanople was conducted with so much 
military skill, that he prevented the activity of the 
barbarians, who designed to occupy the interme- 
diate defiles, and to intercept cither the troops 
themsehes, or their convoys of provisions The 
camp of Valens, which he pitched under the walls 
of Hadnanople, was fortified, according to the 
practice of the Romans, with a ditch and rampart , 
and a most important council was summoned, to 
decide the fate of the emperor and of the empire 
The party of reason and of delay was strenuously 
maintained by Victor, who had corrected, by the 
lessons of experience, the native fierceness of the 
Sarmatian character, while Sebastian, with the 
flexible and obsequious eloquence of a courtier, 
represented eveiy precaution, and every measure, 
that implied a doubt of immediate victory, as un- 
worthy of the courage and majesty of their invinci- 
ble monarch The ruin of Valens was precipitated 
by the deceitful arts of Fntigcrn, and the prudent 
admonitions of the emperor of the west The ad- 
vantages of negociating in the midst of war, were 
peifectly understood by the general of the barba- 
rians and a chnstian ecclesiastic was despatched, 
as the holy minister of peace, to penetrate, and to 
perplex, the councils of the enemy The misfor- 
tunes, as well as the proi ocations, of the Gothic 
nation, were forcibly and truly described by their 
ambassador , wbo protested, in the name of Frili- 
gern, that he was still disposed to lay down his 
arms, or to employ them only in the defence of the 
empire , if he could secure, for his w andcring coun- 
trymen, a tranquil settlement on the waste lands of 
Thrace, and a sufficient allowance of corn and 
cattle But he added, in a whisper of confidential 
fncndship, that the exasperated barbarians were 
averse to these reasonable conditions , and that 
Fntigern was doubtful whether he could accom- 
plish the conclusion of the treaty, unless he found j 
himself supported by the presence, and terrors, of 
an impenal army About the same time, count 
Richonier returned from the west to announce the 
defeat and submission of the Alemanni , to inform 
Valens, tliat his nephew advanced by rapid marches 
at the head of the v eteran and victorious legions of 
Gaul , and to request, in the name of Gratian and 
of the republic, that every dangerous nnd decisive 
measure might be suspended, till the junction of 


a very desolate stite See Muntori Disscrtazioni sopra le AntichiU 
Italnnv, loin i Dissertvt xxi p 354 

V Zosimux 1 11 p 2£B-230 Tlie latter ex 
F.„ i. Mploits of Sebastian and despatches, m a 
tmportant battle of Hadnanople According to the 
i'''o*'ate Sebastian, the prai<e of Zosimuv is dis. 
j?® Empereurs, tom v p lai ) His prejudice 
iwki'l'**™™ undoubtedly render him a very questionable judge of 
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the two emperors should insure the success of the 
Gothic war Bui the feeble so%crcign of the east 
was actuated only by the fatal illusions of pnde 
and jealousy He disdained the importunate ad- 
vice , he rejected the humiliating aid , he secretly 
compared the ignominious, or at least the inglorious, 
period of his own reign, with the fame of a beardless 
youth , and Valens rushed into the field, to erect liis 
imaginary trophy before the diligence of his colleague 
could usurp any share of the triumphs of the day 
Battle of Hafln Ou the ninth of August, a day which 

a"'d^ 378 deserved to be marked among the 

Aug 9 tii most inauspicious of the Roman ca- 
lendar,f the emperor Valens, leaving, under a 
strong guard. Ins baggage and military treasure, 
marched from Hadnanoplo to attack, the Goths, 
who were encamped about twelve miles from the 
city* By some mistake of the orders, or some 
Ignorance of the ground, the right wing, or column 
of cavalry, arrived in sight of the enemy, whilst the 
left was still at a considerable distance , the sol- 
diers were compelled, in the sultry heat of summer, 
to precipitate their pace , and the line of battle w as 
formed with tedious confusion, and irregular delay 
The Gothic cavalry had been detached to forage in 
the adjacent country, and Fritigem still conlinued 
to practice his customary arts He despatched 
messengers of peace, made proposals, required 
hostages, and wasted the hours, till the Romans, 
exposed without shelter to the burning rays of the 
sun, were exhausted by thirst, hunger, and into- 
lerable fatigue The emperor was persuaded to 
send an ambassador to the Gothic camp , the zeal 
of Richomcr, who alone had courage to accept the 
dangerous commission, was applauded, and tho 
count of the domestics, adorned with the splendid 
ensigns of his dignity, had proceeded some way in 
the space between the two armies, when he was 
suddenly recalled by the alarm of battle The 
hasty and imprudent attack was made by Bacunns 
the Iberian, who commanded a body of archers and 
targetcers , and as they advanced with rashness, 
they retreated with loss and disgrarc In the same 
moment, the flying squadrons of Alatheus and 
Saphrax, whose return was anxiously expected by 
the general of the Goths, descended like a whirl- 
wind from the hills, swept across the plain, and 
added new terrors to the tumultuous, but irresisti- 
ble, charge of the barbarian host The ei ent of the 
battle of Hadnanople, so fatal to Valens and to the 
empire, may be described in a feu words the 
The defeat o( Ronian Cavalry fled , the infantry was 
the Homans abandoned, surrounded, and cut in 
pieces The most skilful ciolutions, the firmest 
courage, are scarcely sufficient to extricate a body 


y Atfimwims {xxxy 12, 13.^ olniost alone describes the councils and 
actions which were terminated hy the fstsl battle of Hadnanonle IVt 

mteht censure the vices of his st>Ie, the disorder and perplexitv ofhis 

nsrratii e hut we must now take leas c of this impartial historian and 
repnneh is silenced ^ oiir rcRiet for auth an irrepaiable loss 
X The itiflereiicc ofthe eipht mites of Ammianus and the trelrc 
of Idaliiis, can only embarrass those critic^ fValesiiis ad Joe} who 
diniension?”*^ to be a mathematical point, witliont space or 

a Nee utta, annahbiis, prteler Catmensem pugnam ita ad interoecio. 


of foot, encompassed, on an open plain, by supenor 
numbers of horse "but the troops of Valens, op- 
pressed by the weight of the enemy and their own 
fears, were crowded into a narrow space, where it 
was impossible for them to extend their ranks, or 
even to use, with effect, their swords and javelins 
In the midst of tumult, of slaughter, and of dismay, 
the emperor, deserted by bis guards, and wounded, 
as it was supposed, with an arrow, sought protec- 
tion among the Lanceani and the Mattiarii, who 
still maintained their ground with some appearance 
of order and firmness His faithful generals, Tra- 
jan and Victor, who perceived bis danger, loudly 
exclaimed, that all was lost, unless the person of 
the emperor could he saved Some troops, ani- 
mated by their exhortation, advanced to his relief 
they found only a bloody spot, covered with a heap 
of broken arms and mangled bodies, without being 
able to discover tlieir unfortunate prince, either 
among the living or the dead Tlieir search could 
not indeed be successful, if there is any truth in 
the circumstances with vvbicb some historians have 
rcUted the death of the empeior By 
the care of Ins attendants, Valens was emperor Valens 
removed from the field of battle to a neighbouring 
cottage, where they attempted to dress his wound, 
and to provide for Ins future safety But tins 
humble retreat was instantly surrounded by the 
enemy they tried to force the door, they were 
provoked by a discharge of arrows from the roof, 
till at length, impatient of delay, they set fire to a 
pile of dry faggots, and consumed the cottage with 
the Roman emperor and Ins tram Valens perished 
in the flames, and a youth, who dropt from the 
window, alone escaped, to attest tlie melancholy 
tale, and to inform the Goths of the inestimable 
prize which they had lost by their own rashness 
A great number of brave and distinguished officers 
perished in the battle of Hadnanople, which equal- 
led, in the actual loss, and far surpassed, in the 
fatal consequences, the misfortune which Rome 
had formerly sustained in the fields of Ganna: “ 
Two roaster-generals of the cavalry and infantry, 
two great officers of the palace, and thirty-five 
tnbunes, were found among the slam, and the 
death of Sebastian might satisfy the world, that he 
was the victim, as well as the author, of the public 
calamity Above two-tlurds of the Roman army 
were destroyed and the darkness of the night was 
esteemed a very favourable circumstance, as it 
served to conceal the flight of the multitude, and to 
protect the more orderly retreat of Victor and Ri- 
efaomer, who alone, amidst the general consterna- 
tion, maintained the advantage of calm courage, 
and regular discipline *■ 


mm res leptiir eexta Ammnn autxi 11 AccorAine to tl,e f/are 
lyly biiix, no more thin 370 horse, ind 3,000 foot emped from the field 
or Cmnic I0,000 were made pri<oner<, and the number of the slain 
^onnted to S,(>30 horse, and 70,000 foot (Pol^b I m n 777 eilit 
Oisauhnn, in 8vo ) Livi (xxii 4D > is somewhat lf«s bloodt lie 
sliuglilers only 2,700 horse and 40 000 font The Roman arnU ms 
supposed to consist of 87,200 eflectiTe men, (xiii 70 ) 
t Wchasepiincd some faint Jij.ht from Jerom ftom i n 25 ind 
tnCbroii p 188 ) Victor, (in Cpitome 1 Orasius,(I in c 33 n S54 1 
Jornandes, c 27 ) Zosimus, (I n p 230 } Socrates, (t it c 38 ) Sozo- 
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_ , , While the impressions of gnef and 

FunenJ oration * ^ j r 

Ilf Vilens and terror were still recent in the minds of 

Ills army jam, the most celebrated rhetorician 
of the age composed the funeral oration of a van- 
quished army, and of an unpopular pnnee, whose 
throne was alreadj occupied by a stranger “ There 
are not wanting,” sa3s the candid Lihanius, “ those 
who arraign the prudence of the emperor, or who 
impute the public misfortune to the want of courage 
and discipline in the troops For my own part, I 
reverence the memory of their former eKploits I 
reverence the glorious death, which they bravely 
received, standing and fighting in their ranks I 
reverence the field of battle, stained with t/ieir blood, 
and the blood of the barbanans Those honourable 
marks hav c been already washed away by the rains , 
but the lofty monuments of their bones, the bones 
of generals, of centunons, and of valiant warriors, 
claim a longer period of duration The king him- 
self fought and fell in the foremost ranks of the 
battle PIis attendants presented him with the 
ficetest horses of the imperial stable, that would 
soon have carried him beyond the pursuit of the 
enemy They vainly pressed him to reserve his im- 
portant life for the future service of the republic 
He still declared that he was unworthy to survive 
so many of the bravest and most faithful of his sub- 
jects, and the monarch was nobly buned under a 
mountain of the slain Let none, therefore, presume 
to asenbe the victory of the barbarians to the fear, 
the weakness, or the imprudence, of the Roman 
troops The chiefs and the soldiers were animated 
by the virtue of their ancestors, whom they equalled 
in discipline, and the arts of war Their generous 
emulation was supported by the love of glory, which 
prompted them to contend at the same time with 
heat and thirst, with fire and the sword , and cheer- 
fully to embrace an honourable death, as their le- 
fnge against flight and infamy The indignation of 
the gods has been tbe only cause of the success of 
our enemies ” The truth of history may disclaim 
some parts of this panegyric, which cannot strictly 
be reconciled with the character of Valens, or the 
circumstances of the battle but the fairest com- 
mendation IS due to the eloquence, and still more 
to the generosity, of the sophist of Antioch « 

The Goths be Goths was elated 

siege Hadriano- by this memorable victory , but their 
** ' avarice was disappointed by the mor- 

tifying discovery, that the richest part of the im- 
perial spoil had been w ithin the walls of Hadrian- 
ople They hastened to possess the reward of their 
valour, butthej w ere encountered by the remains 
of a vanquished armj, with an intrepid resolution, 
which was the elTcct of their despair, and the only 
hope of their safetj The walls of the city, and 


the ramparts of the adjacent camp, were lined with 
military engines, that threw stones of an enormous 
weight , and astonished the ignorant barbarians by 
the noise, and velocity, still more than by the real 
effects, of the discharge The soldiers, the citivens, 
the provincials, the domestics, of the palace, were 
united m the danger, and in the defence the 
furious assault of the Goths was repulsed, their 
secret arts of treachery and treason were discovered , 
and, after an obstinate conflict of many hours, they 
retired to their tents, convinced, by experience, 
tliat it would be fai more advisable to observe the 
treatj, which their sagacious leader had tacitly sti- 
pulated with the fortifications of great and populous , 
cities After the hasty and impolitic massacre of 
three hundred deserters, an act of justice extremely 
useful to the discipline of the Roman armies, the 
Goths indignantly raised the siege of Hadnanoplc 
The scene of war and tumult was instantly con- 
verted into a silent solitude, the multitude sud- 
denly disappeared , the secret paths of the woods 
and mountains were marked with the footsteps of 
the trembling fugitives, vvho sought a refuge in the 
distant cities oi Illyncum and Macedonia and the 
faithful officers of the household, and the treasury, 
cautiously proceeded in search of the emperor, of 
whose death they were still ignorant The tide of 
the Gothic inundation rolled from the walls of Ha- 
drianople to the suburbs of Constantinople The 
barbanans were surpnsed with the splendid ap- 
pearance of tbe capital of the east, the heigfit and 
extent of the walls, the myriads of wealth) and 
affnghted citizens vvho crowded the ramparts, and 
the various prospect of the sea and land While 
they gazed with hopeless desire on the inaccessible 
beauties of Constantinople, a sally was made from 
one of tbe gates by a party of Saracens,^ who had 
been fortunately engaged in the service of Valens 
The cavalry of Scythia was forced to jield to the 
admirable swiftness and spirit of the Arabian horses 
their riders were skilled in the evolutions of irregu- 
lar w ar , and the northern barbanans were astonish- 
ed and dismayed by the inhuman ferocity of the 
barbarians of the south A Gothic soldier was slain 
by the dagger of an Arab , and the hairy, naked 
savage, applying his lips to the wound, expressed 
a bornd delight, while he sucked the blood of his 
vanquished enemy ‘ The army of the Goths, laden 
with the spoils of the wealthy suburbs, and tbe ad- 
jacent territory, slowly moved from the Bosphorus, 
to the mountains which form the western boundary of 
Thrace The important pass of Succi was betrajed 
by the fear, or tlie misconduct, of Maurus , and the 
barbanans, vvho no longer had any resistance to 
apprehend fVom the scattered and vanquished troops 
of the east, spread themselves over the face of a 


O n e 40) Idatiu', (in Cliron ) But their united ei idence, 
'■'^eislied a;ra>u>t Amraianus alone, la light and unsubstantial 
e I ibaniui de ulci<eend Julian Nece, c 3 In Fabricius, Biblio 
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*lr"' or rather purchased the friendship of the Sar 

en irdosc te»tinus inroads were felt on the borders of Pliisnici 
^ and Fsypt The ctiristiaii faith had been lately introdnei 
oxgapeopir, lescried, in a future a„e, to propagate another religio 


(Tillemont, Hist des Empereurs, tom i p 104 IOC 141 Meiu 
Eccles tom rii p 593) 

« Crinitus quidam, nudiii omnia pneter pubem, suhraucum et lugu 
bre strepeiis Ammnn xxxi 16 and Vales ad loe The Arabs often 
fought naked, a custom which may be ascribed to .their sultry 
climate and ostentatious bravery The description of this unknown 
ravage 11 the lively portrait afllerar, a name io dreadful to the chn*- 
lians of Syria See Ockley a Hist of the Saraceni i ol i p 72 84 87 
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fertile and cnltnated country, as far as the confines 
of Italy, and the Hadnatic sea ^ 

Tiicj wvage tli<- The Romans, who so coolly, and so 
^man prorin concisclj , mention the acts of justice 
A D 378,379 which are evercised by the legions, r 
reserve their compassion, and their eloquence, for 
their onn suflerings, when the provinces werein- 
\adcd, and desolated, by the arms of the successful 
barbarians The simple circumstantial narrative 
(did such a narrative exist) of the ruin of a single 
town, of the misfortunes of a single family,'' might 
exhibit an interesting and instructive picture of 
human manners , but the tedious repetition of vague 
, and declamatory complaints would fatigue the at- 
tention of the most patient reader The same cen- 
sure may be applied, though not perhaps in an equal 
degree, to the profane and the ecclesiastical, 
writers of this unhappy penod , that their minds 
n ere inflamed by popular and religious animosity , 
and, that the true size and colour of esery object is 
falsified by the exaggerations of their corrupt elo- 
quence The vehement Jerom< might justly deplore 
the calamities inflicted by the Goths, and their bar- 
barous allies, on his native country of Pannonia, 
and the wide extent of the provinces, from the walls 
of Constantinople to the foot of the Julian Alps , 
the rapes, the massacres, the conflagrations , and, 
aboi e all, the profanation of the churches, that were 
turned into stables, and the contemptuous treatment 
of the relics of holy martyrs But the saint is surely 
transported beyond the limits of nature and history, 
when he alhrms, “ that, in those desert countries, 
nothing was left except the sky and the earth , that, 
after the destruction of the cities, and the extir- 
pation of the human race, the land uas overgrown 
with thick forests, and inextricable brambles , and 
that the universal desolation, announced by the 
prophet Zephaniah, was accomplished, in the 
scarcity of the beasts, the birds, and e^en the fish ” 
These complaints were pronounced about twenty 
years after the death of Valens , and the Illyrian 
pro\inccs, which were constantly exposed to the 
invasion and passage of the barbarians, still con- 
tinued, after a calamitous period of ten centuries, 
to supply new matenals for rapine and destruction 
''Could It even be supposed, that a large tract of 
country had been left without cultiiation and with- 
out inhabitants, the ronsequcnccs might not haie 
been so fatal to the inferior productions of animated 
nature The useful and feeble animals, winch are 
nourished by the hand of man, might suffer and 
perish, if they were depnicd of his protection, but 
the beasts of the forest, his enemies, or his victims. 


f The v:rie* of events inij tlill be tracca in (he last pa-es of Ammi 
inns (VXM IS 10) Zosimns (I ,v p 227 231 ) whom wp are iim 
redneed to chcri«li misnhees the «ally of the Anbs before the dpiil, o 

in, me MSma‘xc ^ P”''” «> 

p Obsprrp »rith how much indilTerence Cawir relates, in the Com 
mciitnrKSof thc ralhcwar, that he put to death the whole ,01111^ 
the V ciieti, who Itad yielded to his merry, (iii IG ) that hr lahnnrv; 
to extirnate the whoft nation of the Ebiironc*. (w ai ) ttof foS^ 
thoiisjiid prrwins were n« eicrcd at Bourses hv thejust rereii 4 of iS 
tolditrs, wbo spared neither ase nor sex (rn 27)&c. " 
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iiaslic and the fisherman which Mr Itarle Im tnii*crihed, (Hist ol 
2 p 


would multiply in the free and undisturbed pos- 
session of their solitaiy domain The vanous tribes 
that people the air, or the waters, are still less con- 
nected with the fate of the human species , and it 
IS highly probable, that the fish of the Danube w ould 
have felt more terror and distress, from the approach 
of a voracious pike, than from the hostile inroad of 
a Gothic army 

Whatever may have been the just Massacre of the 
measure of the calamities of Europe, 
there was reason to fear that the same a d 378 
calamities would soon extend to the peaceful coun- 
tnes of Asia The sons of the Goths had been 
judiciously distnbuted through the cities of the 
east , and the arts of education were employed to 
polish, and subdue, the native fierceness of their 
temper In the space of about twelve years, their 
I numbers had continually increased , and the chil- 
[ dren, who, in the first emigration, were sent over 
the Hellespont, had attained, with rapid growth, the 
strength and spint of perfect manhood *= It was 
impossible to conceal from their knowledge the 
events of the Gothic war , and as those danng 
youths had not studied the language of dissimu- 
lation, they betrayed their wish, their desire, per- 
hapsthcir intention, to emulate the glorious example 
of their fathers The danger of the times seemed to 
justify the jealous suspicions of the provincials , 
and these suspicions were admitted as unquestion- 
able evidence, that the Goths of Asia had formed a 
secret and dangerous conspiracy against the public 
safety The death of Valens had left the east with- 
out a sovereign , and Julius, who filled the import- 
ant station of master-general of the troops, with a 
high reputation of diligence and ability, thought it 
Ins duty to consult the senate of Constantinople , 
which he considered, during the vacancy of the' 
throne, as the representative council of the nation 
As soon as he had obtained the discretionary power 
of acting as he/hould judge most expedient for the 
good of the republic, he assembled the principal 
officers , and pnv atcly concerted effectual measures 
for the execution of his bloody design An order 
was immediately promulgated, that, on a stated day, 
the Gothic youth should assemble in the capital 
cities of their respective prov inccs , and, as a report 
was industriously circulated, that they were sum- 
moned to receive a liberal gift of lands and money, 
the pleasing hope allayed the fury of their resent- 
ment, and, perhaps, suspended the motions of the 
conspiracy On the appointed day, the unarmed 
crowd of the Gothic youth was carefully collected 
in the square, or forum , the streets and avenues 


I hi>niiiiiljn>!qiie ititerfccti* *oIitudincin cl rnri. 

talent eettianim qvoque fieri, et notatUium, pttaumme testis Illi. 
ricum cst, testis Tliracia testis m quo ortus sum solum (Pannonia)" 
uiii pneUrcixIum ct terrain, et crcsceiitcs senre* el coiiileiisa stIm 
tom !• 2 j 0 ad I Cap Sopbomas and 

k Euiwpius (in rxeerpt Lorat p 20 ) foolislilv supposes a prailcr- 

armed men wbospnin;; from the dia-on’s teeth tcc Sudi oas the 
Greek eloquence of the times " "** 
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M ere occupied by the Roman troops , and the roofs 
of the bouses were covered m ith archers and slingers 
At the same hour, in all the cities of the east, the 
signalnas given of indiscriminate slaughter, andthe 
provinces of Asia were delivered, by the cruel pru- 
dence of Julius, from a domestic enemy, who, in a 
few months, might have carried lire and sword from 
the Hellespont to the Euphrates ' The urgent con- 
sideration of the public safety may undoubtedly 
authorize the violation of every positive law How 
far that, or any other, consideration, may operate, 
to dissolve the natural obligations of humanity and 
justice, IS a doctnne of which I shall desire to re- 
main Ignorant 

riie emperor cmpcror Giatian was far ad- 

TheoSosIuswiUi march towards the 

the empire of plains of Hadnanople, when he was 
379 informed, at first by the confused voice 
Jan 10 of fame, and afterwards by the more 
accurate reports of Victor and Richomer, that his 
impatient colleague had been slain in battle, and 
that two-thirds of the Roman army were extermi- 
nated bj the sword of the victoiions Goths What- 
ever resentment the rash and jealous vanity of bis 
uncle might deserve, the resentment of a generous 
mind IS easily subdued by the softer emotions of 
grief and compassion , and even the sense of pity 
was soon lost in the serious and alarming consider- 
ation of the state of the republic Gratian was too 
late to assist, he was too weak to revenge, his un- 
fortunate colleague , and the valiant and modest 
youth felt himself unequal to the support of a sink- 
ing world A formidable tempest of the barbarians 
of Germany seemed ready to burst over the pro- 
vinces of Gaul , and the mind of Gratian was op- 
pressed and distracted by the administration of the 
western empire In this important crisis, the 
government of the east, and the conduct of the 
Gothic war, required the undivided attention of a 
hero and a statesman A subject invested with 
such ample command would not long have preserved 
his fidelity to a distant benefactor, and the imperial 
council embraced the wise and manly resolution, of 
conferring an obligation, rather than of yielding to 
an insult It w as the wish of Gratian to bestow the 
purple as the reward of virtue , but, at the age of 
nineteen, it is not easy for a pnnee, educated in the 
supreme rank, to understand the true characters of 
his ministers and generals He attempted to weigh, 
with an impartial hand, their various merits and 
defects , and, whilst he checked the rash confidence 

I Ammiannii etiilenlly approrn Ihis execution, eHicocia relax el 
oliitanr which concludes his work (xxxi 16) Zosimus who is 
iiirioiis ami copious, (I n p S33— 236) mistakes the date, and labours 
to find the reason, why Julius did not consult tlio emperor Tiicodosius, 
wiio had not vet ascended the throne of the east 
m A lifi. of Theodosius the Great was composed in the last century, 
G’aris IC?9 in 4to 1680 in 12mo ) to inflame the mind of the young 
Maunliin with catliolic zeal The author, Fiechier, afterwards bishop 
of Nismes was a cilebtated preaciier , md liis history is adorned, or 
United, witli pulpit eloquence, but he takes liis learning from Baro 
nius and his principles Ironi St Ambrose and ^t Augustin 
a llie birth, character and eleiation of Theodosius arc marked in 
I acatus (in Panct) r V'et xii 10 — 12 ) Tliemistiiis, (Oral xtr p 162 ) 
/osimiis (I ,r p J3I ) Augustin (de Ciritat Dei v 25 ) Ornsius (I 
' " ^ ) ^™men (I rii c 2.) Socrates (I v c 2 ) Thcodoret (I r 

c j) I liiIostorgiiK, (I IX c 17 with Godefroy, p 393)tlie Enitomc 


of ambition, he distrusted the cautious wisdom, 
which despaired of the republic As each moment 
of delay diminished something of the power and 
resources of the future sovereign of the east, the 
situation of the times would not allow a tedious 
debate The choice of Gratian was soon declared 
in favour of an exile, whose father, only three years 
before, had suffered, under the sanction of Ins 
authority, an unjust and ignominious death The 
great Theodosius, a name celebrated in history, and 
dear to the catholic church,™ was summoned to the 
imperial court, which had gradually retreated from 
the confines of Thrace to the more secure station of 
Sirmium Five months after the death of Valens, 
the emperor Gratian produced before the assembled 
troops. Ins colleague, and their master, who, after a 
modest, perhaps a sincere, resistance, was com- 
pelled to accept, amidst the general acclamations, 
the diadem, the purple, and the equal title of 
Augustus The provinces ot Thrace, Asia, and 
Egypt, over which Valens had reigned, were re- 
signed to the administration of the new emperor , 
but, as he was specially intrusted with the conduct 
of the Gothic war, the Illyrian prmfecture was 
dismembered , and the two great dioceses of Dacia 
and Macedonia were added to the dominions of the 
eastern empire “ 

The same province, and, perhaps, 
the same city,P which had given to the racier of Theo- 
throne the virtues of Trajan, and the 
talents of Hadnan, was the original seat of another 
family of Spaniards, who, in a less fortunate age, 
possessed, near fourscore years, the declining em- 
pire of Rome s They emerged from the obscurity 
of municipal honours by the active spirit of the 
elder Theodosius, a general, whose evploits in 
Britain and Africa have formed one of the most 
splendid parts of the annals of Valentinian The 
son of that general, who likewise bore the name of 
Theodosius, was educated, by skilful preceptors, in 
the liberal studies of youth, but he was instruct- 
ed in the art of war by the tender care and severe 
discipline of his father ' Under the standard of 
such a leader, young Theodosius sought glorj and 
knowledge, in the most distant scenes of military ^ 
action , inured his constitution to the diiference of 
seasons and climates , distinguished his valour bj 
sea and land , and observed the various,warfare of 
the Scots, the Saxons, and the Moors His own 
merit, and the recommendation of the conqueror of 
Africa, soon raised him to a separate command, 

of Victor, and the Chroniclea of Prosper, Idatiu*, and Marcriliniis, in 
the Thesaurus Temporum of Scaliger 
o rillemont, HisL des Empereiirs tom v p 716 &c 
p founded by Scipio Africanus for his iroiinded leterans of 

//oiy The rums still appear about a league abore Sei ille lint on the 
opposite bank of the riier See the Hispinn Illustnita of Nonius, a 
short, though valuable, treati<ie, e xvii n 64—67 
q I agree with Tillemont (Ilist des Xm|iereiirs tom v p 726) In 
suspecting the royal pedigree, ntliick remained a secret till the pro 
motion of Theodosius Eien aher tliat event the sijcnreof Pacatus 
outirciglis the icnal evidence of Tliemistiiis, V ictnr and Claiiilian, who 
coniwet the family of Theodosius with the blood of 1 lajaii and Hadrian 
r Pacatus com|iares, and consequently prefers the youth of 1 lieo- 
dosius to the military education of Alexander, Ilannilnl and the 
second Afneanus who, likciiim,liadser\cdundertiicir £ithers,(xii 8) 
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and, in the station of Duke of Maisia, lie vanquish- 
ed an army of Sarmatians , saved the provinee , 
deserved the lo\e of the soldiers , and provoked the 
cn\y of the court* His nsing fortunes were soon 
blasted by the disgrace and execution of Ins illus- 
trious father, and Theodosius obtained, as a favour, 
the permission of retiring to a private life in his 
native province of Spam He displayed a firm and 
temperate character in the easewith which he adapt- 
ed himself to this new situation His time was 
almost equally divided between the town and coun- 
try the spirit, which had animated his public 
conduct, was shown in the active and aflectionate 
performance of every social duty , arid the diligence 
of the soldier was profitably converted to the im- 
provement of his ample patrimony,* which lay 
between Valladolid and Segovia, in the midst of a 
fruitful district, still famous for a most exquisite 
breed of sheep “ From the innocent, but humble, 
labours of Ins farm, Theodosius was transported, in 
less than four months, to the throne of the eastern 
empire and the whole period of the history of the 
world will not perhaps afford a similar example of 
an elevation, at the same time so pure and so 
honourable The princes who peaceably inherit the 
sceptre of their fathers, claim and enjoy a legal 
right, the more secure, as it is absolutely distinct 
from the merits of their personal characters The 
subjects who, in a monarchy, or a popular state, 
acquire the possession of supreme power, may have 
laiscd themselves, by the supenoritj cither of genius 
or virtue, above the heads of their equals but their 
virtue IS seldom exempt from ambition, and the 
cause of the successful candidate is frequently 
stained bj the guilt of conspiracy, or civil war 
Even in those governments which allow the reigning 
monarch to declare a colleague, or a successor, his 
partial choice, which may be inOuenced by the 
blindest passions, is often directed to an unworthy 
object But the most suspicious malignity cannot 
ascribe to Theodosius, in Ins obscure solitude of 
Caucha, the arts, the desires, or even the hopes, of 
an ambitions statesman , and the name of the exile 
would long since have been forgotten, if his genuine 
and distinguished virtues had not left a deep im- 
pression in the imperial court During the season 
of prospenty, he had been neglected , but, in the 
public distress, his superior merit was universally 
felt and acknowledged What confidence must 
have been reposed in his integrity, since Gratian 
could trust, that a pious son would forgive, for the 
sake of the republic, the murder of his father' 


What expectations must have been formed of Ins 
abilities, to encourage the hope, that a single man 
could save, and restore, the empire of the cast' 
Theodosius was invested with the purple in the 
thirty-third year of his age The vulgar gazed with 
admiration on the manly beauty of his face, and the 
graceful majesty of his person, which they were 
pleased to compare with the pictures and medals of 
the emperor Trajan , whilst intelligent observers 
discovered, in the qualities of his heart and under- 
standing, a more important resemblance to the best 
and greatest of the Roman princes 
It IS not without the most sincere jj,g prudent 

regret, that I must now take leave of and succeKrui 
, - , - , , , conduct of the 

an accurate and faithfnl guide, who Gothic nir, 

has composed the history of his own ^ ® 379—382 
times, without indulging the prejudices and pas- 
sions, which usually aifect the mind of a contem- 
porary Ammianus Marcellinus, who terminates 
his useful work with the defeat and death of Valens, 
recommends the more glorious subject of tlic en- 
suing reign to the youthful vigour and eloquence of 
the nsing generation * The nsing generation was 
not disposed to accept his advice, or to imitate his 
example ,7 and, in the study of the reign of Theo- 
dosius, we are reduced to illustrate the partial 
narrative of Zosimus, by the obscure hints of frag- 
ments and chronicles, by the figurative style of 
poetry or panegync, and by the precanous assist- 
ance of the ecclesiastical writers, who, in the heat 
of religious faction, arc apt to despise the profane 
virtues of sincerity and moderation Conscious of 
tlicsc disadvantages, which will continue to involve 
a considerable portion of the decline and fall of 
the Roman empire, I shall proceed with doubtful 
and timorous steps' Yeti may boldly pronounce, 
that the battle of Hadnanople was never rev enged 
by any signal or decisive victory of Theodosias 
over the barbarians and the expressive silence of 
his venal orators may be confirmed by the observa- 
tion of the condition and circumstances of the 
j times The fabric of a mighty state, which has 
been reared by the labours of successive ages, 
could not be overturned by the misfortune of a 
single day, if the fatal power of the imagination 
did not exaggerate the real measure of the calamity 
The loss of forty thousand Romans, who fell in the 
plains of Hadnanople, might have been soon re- 
cruited in the populous provinces of the east, which 
contained so many millions of inhabitants The 
courage of a soldier is found to be the cheapest, 
and most common, quality of human nature , and 


» Arnmnnns (xtix C)yinentionsihis \ictory of Thcodnsiiio Jimioi 
Dux aTtc<si<e, pnma ctiam'tiim lannpnc Jutciik, princens nn<tea ner. 
spccti«imus Tlic fame fact is attesteil by Tliemistius and Zoaimiis 
but Tlieodoret, ^ v c 6 ) wtio adds some curious cirrumstanas 
stranRei> applies it to the tunc of the interregnum 
« Pacatiij (in Panqrjr Vet. \ii 9 ' prefers the rustic life of Thco- 
dosiiis to tint of Ciucinnatus the one \ras the effect of choice Ibi 
other of noiertj iu« 

o M d Anvillc (Gco;praphic Ancicnne, tom i p SS ) has fixed Ibi 
^tuation of Caucha, or Coca in the old proaince of GaUicia when 
dosi'us'** Watius liaac placed the birth, or patrimony, of Theo 

* Ut IIS luar Ammianus himself H-ec, lit miles quondam el 

'irtcus, a prlnripatu Casaris Ncrcm exornis adusque Valentis interi 
2 I 2 


turn pro virium cxphcati mcnsiirn nnnqiiam, ut arhitror fcieiis 
silentio ansus corruniperc vel inendacio Scribant rcliqua potiorcs 
setalc, doctrinisque florentes Quos id, si libucrit, ai;i,rrssurns, pro- 
cudere linRii IS ad majores tnonco stilos Atnmian xxxi 1C The first 
thirteen boohs, a superficial epitome of tiro hundred nnd fiflty.sercii 
years, are non Inst the last eighteen, which contain no more than 
twenty fue years, still preserve the copious and authentic history of 
Ins own times 

> Ammianus was the last subject of Home arho composed a profane 
historv ID the Latin language The east in the next cditnra pro. 
dncidf some rhetonral historians Zosimus Otvmpiodorus Malcliiis 
Candidiis &c *<< e V ossius dc Historins Gnecisi 1 ii c 18 de Ilis- 
toncis I,atinis, I ii c 10, &.C 
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suflicicnt skill to encounter an undisciplined foe, 
might ha\c been speedily taught by the care of the 
surviiing centurions If the barbarians were 
mounted on the horses, and equipped with the 
armour, of their vanquished enemies, the numerous 
studs of Cappadocia and Spain would have supplied 
new squadrons of casalry, the thirtj-fonr arsenals of 
the empire were plentifully stored with magazines 
of offensive and defensne arms , and the wealth of 
Asia might still has e yielded an ample fund for the 
expenses of the svar But the effects svhich were 
produced b} the battle of Hadrianople on the minds 
of the barbarians, and of the Romans, extended 
the victor} of the former, and the defeat of the lat- 
ter, far beyond the limits of a single day A 
Gothic chief was heard to declare, with insolent 
moderation, that, for his own part, he was fatigued 
svith slaughter, but that he was astonished how a 
people, who fled before him like a flock of sheep, 
could sbll presume to dispute the possession of their 
treasures and provinces * The same terrors, which 
the name of the Huns had spread among the Gothic 
tnbes, were inspired, by the formidable name of 
the Goths, among the subjects and soldiers of the 
Roman empire ‘ If Theodosius, hastily collecting 
his scattered forces, had led them into the fleld to 
encounter a victorious enemy, his army would have 
been vanquished by their own fears , and his rash- 
ness could not have been excused by the chance of 
success But the gieat Theodosius, an epithet 
which he honourably deserved on this momentous 
occasion, conducted himself as the firm and faith- 
ful guardian of the republic He fixed liis head- 
quarters at Thcssalonica, the capital of the Mace- 
donian diocese ,>■ from whence he could watch the 
irregular motions of the barbanans, and direct the 
operations of liis lieutenants, from the gates of 
Constantinople to the ‘shores of the Hadriatic 
The fortifications and garrisons of the cities were 
strengthened , and the troops, among whom a sense 
of order and discipline was revived, were insensi- 
bly imboldcncd by the confidence of their own 
safety' From these secure stations, they were en- 
couraged to make frequent sallies on the barbanans, 
who infested the adjacent countiy , and, as they 
were seldom allow ed to engage, without some de- 
cisive superionty, either of ground or of numbers, 
their cnterpnscs were, for the most part, successful , 
and they were soon convinced, by their own ex- 
perience, of the possibility of vanquishing their 
invincible enemies The detachments of these sepa- 
rate garrisons were gradually united into small 
armies , the same cautious measures were pursued, 
according to an extensive and w cll-conccrted plan 
of operations, the events of each day added] 

> Clir)<ia<<nin, Inin i p 311 edit MonlFiuson I lia\eierifird and 
•“Vamincd this pa^sajjc bill 1 should neser without the aid nfl ille 
ment (Hut des Lmp tom v p 15i) have detected an Iiutorinl j 
anecdote in a stnn-e medley or moral and mystic evhortatious, ad 
oreswd hj the prricher of Antioch to a joung widow i 

* 111 rxeerpt I^intioli, p St 

» N:e Gndefrov’s Climnohi_\ of the I*aw8 Codex Tlieodos tom i 
I rnle^nmrii p xrir — cii 

* nlnsl writers m ist on the illness, and Ions repo«c, of Tlieodosjus I 


sticngtli and spirit to the Roman arms, and the 
artful diligence of the emperor, who circulated the 
most favourable reports of the success of the w ar, 
contributed to subdue the pride of the barbarians, 
and to animate the hopes and courage of his sub- 
jects If, instead of this faint and imperfect out- 
line, we could accurately represent the counsels 
and actions of Theodosius, in four successiv e cam- 
paigns, there is reason to believe, that his consum- 
mate skill would deserve the applause of every 
military reader The republic had formerly been 
saved by the delays of Fabius , and, while the 
splendid trophies of Scipio, in the field of Zama, 
attract the eyes of posterity, the camps and marches 
of the dictator among the lulls of Campania, may 
claim a juster proportion of the solid and independ- 
ent fame, which the general is not compelled to 
share, cither with fortune or with his troops Such 
was likewise the merit of Theodosius , and the in- 
firmities of his body, which most unseasonably 
languisbed under a long and dangerous disease, 
could not oppress the vigour of his mind, or divert 
his attention from the public service ‘ 

The deliverance and peace of the Divisimu defuit, 
Roman provinces* was the work of 
prudence, rather than of valour the A » 379—382. 
prudence of Theodosius was seconded by fortune 
and the emperor never failed to seize, and to im- 
prove, every favourable circumstance As long as 
the superior genius of Fntigern preserved the 
union, and directed the motions, of the barbanans, 
their power was not inadequate to the conquest of a 
gieat empire The death of that hero, the prede- 
cessor and master of the renowned Alanc, re- 
lieved an impatient multitude from the intolera- 
ble yoke of discipline and discretion The bar- 
barians, who had been restrained by his authority, 
abandoned themselves to the dictates of then 
passions , and their passions were seldom uniform 
or consistent An army of conquerors was broken 
into many disorderly bands of savage robbers , and 
their blind and irregular fury was not less per- 
nicious to themselves, than to their enemies Their 
mischievous disposition was shown in the destruc- 
tion of every object, which they wanted strength to 
remove, or taste to enjoy , and they often consumed, ^ 
with improvident rage, the harvests, or the grana- 
ries, which soon afterwards became necessary for 
their own subsistence A spirit of discord arose 
among the independent tribes and nations, which 
had been united only by the bands of a loose and 
voluntary alliance The troops of the Huns and 
the Alani would naturally upbraid the flight of the 
Goths , who were not disposed to use with modera- 
tion the advantages of their fortune the ancient 

at Tlicssalooicv Zosimus, to diminuh Ins glory , Jornandes tofaiour 
Hie Goths, anil the ecclesiastical writers to introduce Ins biptisni 
d Compare Themistliis, (Oral xiv p 181 ) with /osimus (I ii p 
M2 ) Jornnndcs (c xxi n p 640 1 and the prolix Commentar} of M 
de Bust, (Hut des Feuples &c tom 1 1 p 477— 5o2.) The Chronicles 
of Idatiiis and Marccllinus allude ni general terms, to magna certa 
mina, magna muHaque preeli-i The two epithets are not easilv recon 
ciled 
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jealousy of tlic Ostrogoths and the Visigoths could 
not long be suspended , and the haughty chiefs 
still remembered the insults and injuries, which 
they had reciprocally offered, or sustained, while 
the nation was seated in the countries beyond the 
Danube The progress of domestic faction abated 
the moie diffusive sentiment of national animosity , 
and the officers of Theodosius were instructed to 
purchase, with liberal gifts and promises, the retreat, 
or sen ice, of the discontented party The acquisi- 
tion of Modar, a prince of the royal blood of the 
Amah, gaie ahold and faithful champion to the 
cause of Rome The illustrious deserter soon ob- 
tained the rank of master-general, with an important 
command , surprised an army of his countrymen, 
who were immersed in wine and sleep , and after a 
cruel slaughter of the astonished Goths, returned 
with an immense spoil, and four thousand waggons, 
to the imperial ramp ® In the hands of a skilful 
politician, the most different means may be suc- 
cessfully applied to the same ends and the peace 
of the empire, ivbicb bad been forwarded by the 
diMsions, was accomplished by the re-union, of the 
Gothic nation Atliananc, who had 
ai of Aiiinnaric, been a patient spectator of these ex- 
A ^ ^i> J”" traordinary events, was at length 
driven, by the chance of arms, from the dark re- 
cesses of the woods of Caucaland He no longer 
hesitated to pass the Danube , and a very consider- 
able part of the subjects of Fntigcrn, who already 
felt the inconveniences of anarchy, were easily per- 
suaded to acknowledge for theit king, a Gothic 
judge, whose birth they respected, and whose 
abilities they had frequently experienced But age 
had chilled the dating >pirit of Athanaric , and, 
instead of leading his people to the field of battle 
and victory, he wisely listened to the fair proposal 
of an honourable and advantageous treaty Theo- 
ilosius, who was acquainted with the ment and 
power of his new ally, condescended to meet him 
at the distance of several miles from Constantino- 
ple , and entertained him in the imperial city, with 
the confidence of a friend, and the magnificence of a 
monarch The barbarian pnnee observed, witli 
curious attention, thciancty of objects which at- 
tracted his notice, and at last broke out into a sin- 
cere and passionate exclamation of wonder I now 
behold (said he) what I never could believe, the 
glories of this stupendous capital ' and as he cast 
his eyes around, he Mcwcd, and he admired, the 
commanding situation of the city , the strength and 
beauty of the walls and public edifices, the capa- 
cious harbour, crowded with innumerable vessels, 
the perpetual concourse of distant nations, and the 
arms and discipline of the troops Indeed, (con- 

e 7nsirfiiis (1 11 p 332.) style.! Iiim i Sci tliian, a name irlncli the 
more ricent Grcel! seem to liaic appropriated to the Gath* 

f The TCKler wiU not be displeased to see the original words of Jor. 
nandis, or the author whom hi transcribed RcRiam iirbem ingrcssiis 
rst, iniransqtic, Lii inqiiit, errno i|Uod supe iiicredulus audicham, 
ftmam i idchcet tanto. iirbis Et hue illuc ociilos lolrens, nunc sitiim 
iirhi! rainmialiiniqiie ii-iiiiim nunc moenia data prospecbiiis miratur 
pn|iulnsquc diirr<arum gentium, qua<i fnnte m uno c dirersis partibus 
siatiiriiiitr Hilda, sic quoque nulitcro ordiiiatiim a<piciciis. Driis 
iiiqiiit cst sine dubio tirrciius Iniperator, cl quisquis adtcrMls cum 


tinued Athanaric,) the emperor of the Romans is a 
god upon earth , and the presumptuous man, who 
dares to lift his hand against him, is guilty of his 
own blood The Gothic king did not long enjoy 
this splendid and honourable reception, and, as 
temperance was not the virtue of his nation, it may 
justly be suspected, that liis mortal disease was 
contracted amidst the pleasures of the imperial 
banquets But the policy of Theodosius derived 
more solid benefit from the death, than he could 
have expected from the most faithful services, of 
his ally The funeral of Athanaric was performed 
with solemn ntes in the capital of the east , a stately 
monument was erected to his memory, and liis 
whole army, won by the liberal courtesy, and decent 
grief, of Theodosius, enlisted under the standard of 
the Roman empire e The submission of so great a 
body of the Visigoths was productive of the most 
salutary consequences , and the mixed influence of 
force, of reason, and of corruption, became eiery 
day more powerful, and more extensile Each 
independent chieftain hastened to obtain a separate 
treaty, from the apprehension that an obstinate 
delay might expose Jtim, alone and unprotected, to 
the revenge, or justice, of the conqucior The 
general, or rather the final, capitulation of the 
Goths, may be dated four years, one ^ j, ,33 3 

month, and twenty-five days, after the 
defeat and death of the emperor Valcns h 
T he provinces of the Danube had 
been already relieved from the oppres- feat of the Gru- 
sive weight of the Gruthungi, or Ostro- *^*"^"* 

goths, by the voluntary retreat of Ala- 
theus and Saphrax, whose restless 
spirit had prompted them to seek new scenes of 
rapine and glory Their destiuctive course was 
pointed towards the west , but we must be satisfied 
with a vciy obscure and imperfect knowledge of 
their various adventures The Ostrogoths impelled 
several of the German tribes on the provinces of 
Gaul , concluded, and soon violated, a treaty with 
the emperor Gratian , advanced into the unknown 
countries of the north , and, after an interval of 
more than' four years, returned, with accumulated 
force, to the banks of the Lower Danube Their 
troops were recruited with the ficicest warriors of 
Germany and Scythia , and the soldiers, or at least 
the histonans, of the empire, no longer recognised 
the name and countenances of their former enemies * 
The general, who commanded the military and naial 
powers of the Thracian frontier, soon perceived that 
his superiority would be disadvantageous to the 
public service , and that the barbarians, awed by 
the presence of his fleet and legions, would pro- 
bably defer the passage of the nv cr till the approach- 

roaniim moient, ip!c sui •QUgiiinis reus cxistit Jornaiides (c xxiiii 
p Boo ) proceeds to nieiition Ins dc.-itli ind fuiiiral 
1 ; Jornandes, c xxiiii p 6S0 EiniZnsimu!, (I i> p S1S)iscnni. 
pellcd In approve the generositv of Theodosius, so honourable to him. 
self, and so licnefienl to Uic public 
li The short but authentic, hints in the /hsfi of Tilitius (Chron 
S(nli„cr p 62.) arc stained with conlcmpor-irj pa«amn The fourtcentli 
oration or Themistius is a compliment to peace, and the consul Satur. 
mnus (A D 3S3) 

1 EBi DC TV SkvBikov irairn aqiu-oi /osimus, I r\ p 252 
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ing •winter The dc\tenty of the spies, whom he 
sent into the Gothic camp, allured the barbarians 
into a fatal snare They were persuaded, that, by 
a bold attempt, they might surprise, in the silence 
and darkness of the night, the sleeping army of the 
Homans , and the a hole multitude was hastily em- 
barked in a fleet of three thousand canoes ^ The 
braicst of the Ostrogoths led the van, the main 
body consisted of the remainder of tbcir subjects 
and soldiers , and the women and children securely 
followed in the rear One of the nights without a 
moon had been selected for the execution of their 
design , and they had almost reached the southern 
bank of the Danube, in the firm confidence that 
they should find an easy landing, and an unguarded 
camp But the progress of the barbarians was 
suddenly stopped by an unexpected obstacle, a 
tnple line of \essels, strongly connected with each 
othci, and which formed an impenetrable chain of 
two miles and a half along the river While they 
struggled to force their way in the unequal conflict, 
their nght flank was overwhelmed by the irresistible 
attack of a fleet of gallejs, w’liich were urged down 
the stream by the united impulse of oars and of the 
tide The weight and velocity of those ships of 
war broke, and sunk, and dispersed, the rude and 
feeble canoes of the barbarians their valour was 
incfTcctual , and Alatheus, the king, or general, of 
the Ostrogoths, perished, with his braiest troops, 
cither by the sword of the Romans, or in the waves 
of the Danube The last division of this unfortunate 
fleet might regain the opposite shore , but the dis- 
tress and disorder of the multitude rendered them 
alike incapable either of action or counsel , and they 
soon implored the clemency of the victorious enemy 
On tins occasion, as well as on many otliers, it is 
a diflicult task to reconcile the passions and preju- 
dices of the writers of the age of Theodosius The 
partial and malignant historian, who misrepresents 
c\ery action of his reign, aflirras, that the emperor 
did not appear in the field of battle till the barba- 
rians had been vanquished by the valour and con- 
duct ot his lieutenant Promotus ' The flattering 
poet, who celebrated, in the court of Hononus, the 
glory of the father and of the son, ascribes the vic- 
tory to the personal prowess of Theodosius, and 
almost insinuates, that the king of the Ostrogoths 
was slain by the hand of the emperor The truth 
of history might perhaps be found in a just medium 
between these extreme and contradictory asser- 
tions 

V 1 am justified by reason and example, in applyinp; this Indian 
name to tin uoiotuXa of the barharian' the sini'Ic trees hnllnwed into 
the shape oFa boat, nXqfiei lioiofeVeiv eafitBaoavTct Zosimus, I iv 
P So3 

Ansi Daniibium quondam tranare Gruthiiiigi 

111 lintres fre„ere ncmiis ter mille laiebaiit 

Per flnaium plenic cnnci' immanibusahii 

Ciaudian in ii Cniis IIoii C23 

1 Znsimns I IV p 2,i2-2o5 He too frequently betrays his fioaertj 
of Jiid„mi nt bj divraclii^ the most serious narratiaes arith tnfling 
and incredible circumstances 

•n OdothiFi regis opima 

-I Retiilit V er raS 

,li»V^'”"* ap"''' " hich a Tloman (.eneral could onU avm from 
t.encral of the i iiemy, arbom he liad slain with his own 
t ./i, , three siuli examples are celebrated in the 

» icloricus ages of Home 


The onginal treaty which fixed the settlement of the 
settlement of the Goths, ascertained 
their privileges, and stipulated their A D 333—395 
obligations, would illustrate the history of Theodo- 
sius and his successors The senes of their history 
has imperfectly preserved the spint and substance 
of this singular agreement “ The ravages of war 
and tyranny had provided many large tracts of 
fertile but uncultivated land for the use of those 
barbarians, who might not disdain the practice of 
agriculture A numerous colony of the Visigoths 
w as seated in Thrace , the remains of the Ostrogoths 
were planted in Phrjgia and Lydia, their imme- 
diate wants were supplied by a distribution of corn 
and cattle , and their future industry was encouraged 
by an exemption from tribute, dunng a certain term 
of years The barbarians would have deserved to 
feel the cruel and perfidious policy of the imperial 
court, if they had suffered themselves to be dispersed 
through the provinces They required, and they 
obtained, the sole possession of the villages and 
districts assigned for their residence, they still 
cherished and propagated their native manners and 
language , asserted, in the bosom of despotism, the 
freedom of their domestic government , and acknow- 
ledged the sovereignty of the emperor, without sub- 
mitting to the inferior jurisdiction of the laws and 
magistrates of Rome The hereditary chicfb of the 
tribes and families were still permitted to command 
their follow'ers in peace and war, but the rojal 
dignity was abolished, and the generals of the 
Goths were appointed and removed at the pleasure 
of the emperor An army of forty thousand Goths 
was maintained for the perpetual service of the 
empire of the cast , and those haughty troops, who 
assumed the title of Fcedeiati, or allies, were dis- 
tinguished by their gold collars, liberal pay, and 
licentious privileges Their native courage was 
improved by the use of arms, and the knowledge of 
discipline, and, while the republic was guarded, or 
threatened, by the doubtful sword of the barbanans, 
the last sparks of the military flame were finally 
extinguished in tlic minds of the Romans ” Theo- 
dosius had the address to persuade his allies, that 
the conditions of peace which had been extorted 
from him by prudence and necessity, were the 
voluntary expressions of Ins sincere friendship for 
tlic Gothic nation p A diifercnt mode of vindica- 
tion or apology was opposed to the coinplaiiiLs of 
the people , who loudly censured these shameful 
and dangerous concessions <> The calamities of the 


Tliemisliiis Oral xvi p 211 Clamlnii (in Eutrop I ii 
152.) mentions the Plirjgian colony 

— 0«trogotIiis colitiir mistisque Grut1iun_is 

Plirjxager 

anil then proceeds to name the rivers of Lydia, the Pactolus and Her 
rous 

o Compare jOTnmdes, (c xx 27 ) who marks the conuiti in and 
nnmlier of the Gothic Ftcaerati with Zosimus (1 n p 258 ) who 
mentions their golden collars and Pacntiis Ont'anrgvr Vet xii 37) 
who nppniids with false or roolish jny, their bravery md discipline 
p Anntor p-i-is grnensque Gothorum, is the iiraisx hestnned by the 
Gothic historian (c x-ix) who represents Ins mtioii as nnocent 
ncaceabiL men, slow to nn„cr, and p-itient of injuries Aecnrdin- to 
* ''Jr the Romans coiimiered the world in their own defenee 

.*7' . **’* invectives of /osimiis (niv avs disroiiteiited 

with till. Christian reigns) see the grave representations which Sviie 
sms addresses to the emperor Arcadius, (di. Regno, p 25, 20 edit 
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war were painted in tLe most lively colours , and 
tlie first symptoms of the return of order, of plenty, 
and security, were diligently exaggerated The 
advocates of Theodosius could affirm, with some 
appearance of truth and reason, that it was impos- 
sible to extirpate so many warlike tribes, who were 
rendered desperate by the loss of their native 
country , and that the exhausted provinces would 
he revived by a fresh supply of soldiers and hus- 
bandmen The barbarians still wore an angiy and 
hostile aspect , but the experience of past times 
might encourage the hope, that they would acquire 
the habits of industry and obedience, that their 
manners would be polished by time, education, and 
the influence of chnstianity , and that their pos- 
terity would insensibly blend with the great body 
of the Roman people 

Their hostile Notwithstanding these specious ar- 

Ecntinients gumcnts, and these sanguine expec- 
tations, it was apparent to every discerning eye, 
that the Goths would long remain the enemies, and 
might soon become the conquerors, of the Roman 
empire Their rude and insolent behaviour ex- 
pressed their contempt of the citizens and provin- 
cials, whom they insulted with impunity * To the 
zeal and valour of the barbarians, Theodosius was 
indebted for the success of his arms but their as- 
sistance was precanons , and they were sometimes 
seduced, by a treacherous and inconstant disposi- 
tion, to abandon his standard, at the moment when 
tbcir service was the most essential Dunng the 
civil war against Maximus, a great number of 
Gothic deserters retired into the morasses of Mace- 
donia, wasted the adjacent provinces, and obliged 
the intrepid monarch to expose his person, and 
exert his power, to suppress the rising flame of re- 
bellion * The public apprehensions were fortified 
by the strong suspicion, that these tumults were 
not the effect of accidental passion, but the result 
of deep and premeditated design It w as generally 
believed, that the Goths had signed the treaty of 
peace with an hostile and insidious spirit , and that 
their chiefs had previously bound themselves, by a 
solemn and secret oath, never to keep faith with the 
Romans , to maintain the fairest show of loyalty 
and friendship, and to watch the favourable mo- 
ment of rapine, of conquest, and of revenge But, 
as the minds of the barbanans were not insensible 
to the power of gratitude, several of the Gothic 
leaders sincerely devoted themselves to the service 
of the empire, or, at least, of the emperor the 

Pitat ) Tlie pliilovipliic bisliop of Cyrcnc was near enough to judge, 
and lie was sufricientlyremoied froni the temptation of fear or tfatterj 

T Ttiemistiiis (Oral tsi p 211, 212.) composes an elaborate and 
rational apology, which is not howerer, exempt from Uic puerilities of 
Greek rhetoric Orpheus could only charm the wild beasts of Thrace, 
but Theodosius enchanted the men and women, whose predecessors in 
the same country had torn Orpheus in pieces &c 

s Constantinople was deprived, lialfa day, of the public allowance of 
bread, to expiate the murder of a Gothic soldier aiHmt to SkvOisov 
was the guilt of the people Libanius OraL xii p 391 cdiLhlorcl 

t 7osimus 1 i\ p 267—271 He tells a long and ridiculous stars 
ffllic adieiitiirous prince, who roved the country with only five lior^ 
men, of a spy whom they detected, whipped, and kilM in an old 
woman's cntlige, Xc 

u Compare Liinmius On Excerpt Ugit. p 21, 22.) with Zosimus, 
V V. ^ Till, difference of circnmsUnces and names must un- 
doubtedly be applied to the same story rravitta, or Travitta, was 


W'hole nation was insensibly divided into two oppo- 
site factions, and much sophistry was employed in 
conversation and dispute, to compare the obliga- 
tions of their first, and second, engagements The 
Goths, who considered themselves as the friends of 
peace, of justice, and of Rome, were directed by 
the authority of Fravitta, a valiant and honourable 
youth, distinguished above the rest of his country- 
men, by the politeness of bis manners, the liberality 
of his sentiments, and the mild virtues of social 
life But the more numerous faction adhered to 
the fierce and faithless Pnulf, who inflamed the 
passions, and asserted the independence, of his 
warlike followers On one of the solemn festivals, 
when the chiefs of both parties were invited to the 
imperial table, tliey were insensibly heated by wine, 
till they forgot the usual restraints of discretion 
and respect , and betrayed, in the presence of Theo- 
dosius, the fatal secret of their domestic disputes 
The emperor, who had been the reluctant witness 
of this extraordinary controversy, dissembled bis 
fears and resentment, and soon dismissed the tu- 
multuous assembly Fravitta, alarmed and exas- 
perated by the insolence of his rival, whose de- 
parture from the palace might have been the signal 
of a civil war, boldly followed him , and, drawing 
his sword, laid Pnulf dead at bis feet Their com- 
panions flew to arms , and the faithful champion of 
Rome would have been oppressed by supenor num- 
bers, if be had not been protected by the season- 
able interposition of tbe imperial guards " Such 
were the scenes of barbanc rage, which disgraced 
the palace and table of the Roman emperor , and, 
as the impatient Goths could only be restrained by 
the firm and temperate character of Theodosios, the 
; public safety seemed to depend on the life and 
I abilities of a single man ^ 
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Death of Gratian — i2uin of Anamsm — St Am- 
brose — First civil wary against Maximus — Cha- 
1 acter, administi ation, and penance, of Theodosius 
— Death of Valentinian II — Second civil war, 
against Eugenius — Death of Theodosius 

•r 

The fame of Gratian, before he had cinncier md 
accomplished the twentietli year of his ImtMorGranan, 
age, was equal to that of the most celc- a d 379—333 
brated princes His gentle and amiable disposition 

aClcrwards consul, (A S 401 ) and still continued Ills faithful scnicps 
to the eldest son of Theodosius (Tillcraont, Hist des Hmiiereurs, tom 
r p 407 ) 

X Lcs Goths ravagerent tout depuis le Danube jiisqii'au Bosphore , 
cxtermineient V’alcns et son armfe ct ne repis-erent le D-iiiulic, que 
iraur abandonner laffreu<c solitude qu'ils avoient fjite ((Liitres dc 
Montesquieu, tom iii p 479 Considerations siir les Causes de la 
Grandeur ct de la Decadence des Romains, c xvii ) The president 
Montesquieu seems ignorant, that the Goths, after the drfeat of Yalcns 
never abandoned the Roman territory It is now thirty years, says 
Chudian, (de Bello Getico, ICO &r A D 404 ) 

Fx quo jam patrios gens hxc oblit-i Triones, 

Atquc Istrum transiecia semel, vestigia fixit 
Threicio fiinesta solo 

Tile error ismexcusable since it disguiscsthc principal and immediate 
cause of the fall of the western empire of Rome 
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endcarca him to his private friends, the graceful 
affability of his manners engaged the affection of the 
people the men of letters, who enjojed the liber- 
ality', acknowledged tlic taste and eloquence, of 
their sovereign , his valour and dextenty in arms 
were equally applauded by the soldiers , and the 
ulergy considered the humble piety of Gratian as 
the first and most useful of his v irtucs The v ictory 
of Colmar had delivered the wrest from a formidable 
invasion , and the grateful provinces of the east 
ascribed the merits of Theodosius to the author of 
/its greatness, and of the public safety Gratian 
survived those mcmorahle events only four or five 
years , but he survived his reputation , and, before 
he fell a victim to rebellion, he had lost, in a great 
measure, the respect and confidence of the Roman 
w orld 

Hs defects. remarkable alteration of his 

character or conduct, may not be im- 
puted to the arts of flattery, which had besieged the 
son of Talentinian from his infancy , nor to the 
headstrong passions which that gentle youth appears 
to have escaped A more attentive view of the life 
of Gratian, may perhaps suggest the true cause of 
the disappointment of the public hopes His ap- 
parent! irtues, instead of beingthe hardy productions 
of experience and adversity, were the premature 
and artificial fruits of a royal education The 
anxious tenderness of his father was continually 
employed to bestow on him those advantages, which 
he might perhaps esteem the more highly, as he 
himself had been deprived of them , and the most 
skilful masters of every science, and of every art, 
had laboured to form the mind and body of the 
young prince® The knowledge which they pain- 
fully communicated was displayed with ostentation, 
and celebrated with lavish praise His soft and 
tractable disposition receiv ed the fair impression of 
their judicious precepts, and the absence of passion 
might easily be mistaken for the strength of reason 
His preceptors gradually rose to the rank and con- 
sequence of ministers of state and, as they wisely 
dissembled their secret authonty, he seemed to act 
wath firmness, with propriety, and with judgment, 
on the most important occasions of his life and reign 
But the influence of this elaborate instruction did 
not penetrate beyond the surface , and the skilful 
preceptors, who so accurately guided the steps of 
their royal pupil, could not infuse into Ins feeble 
and indolent character, the vigorous and indepen- 
dent principle of action, which renders the labonous 
pursuit of glory essentially necessary to the happi- 
ness, and almost to the existence, of the hero As 


soon as time and accident had removed those faith- 
ful counsellors from the throne, the emperor of the 
west insensibly descended to the level of his natural 
genius , abandoned the reins of government to the 
ambitious hands which were stretched forward to 
grasp them, and amused his leisure with the most 
fnvolous gratifications A public sale of favour 
and injustice was instituted, both in the court, and 
in the provinces, by the worthless delegates of bis 
power, whose ment it w as made sact ilege to ques- 
tion e The conscience of the credulous prince w as 
directed by saints and bishops who procured an 
imperial edict to punish, as a capital offence, the 
violation, the neglect, or even the ignorance, of the 
divine law® Among the vaiious arts which had 
exercised the youth of Gratian, he had applied 
himself, with singular inclination and success, to 
manage the horse, to draw the bon, and to dart the 
javelin , and these qualifications, which might be 
useful to a soldier, were prostituted to the viler 
purposes of hunting Large parks were enclosed 
for the imperial pleasures, and plentifully stocked 
with ev ery species of wild beasts , and Gratian 
neglected the duties, and even the dignity, of his 
rank, to consume whole days in the vain display of 
his dextenty and boldness in the chare The pnde 
and wish of the Roman emperor to excel in an art, 
in which he might be surpassed by the meanest of 
bis slaves, reminded the numerous spectators of the 
examples of Nero and Gommodus , but the chaste 
and temperate Gratian was a stranger to their mon- 
strous vices , and his hands were stained only with 
the blood of animals ^ 

The behaviour of Gratian, which _ 

, , , , , ^ ’ , Discontent of Ore 

degraded his character in the eyes of Komm troops, 

mankind, could not have disturbed ^ ® 383 
the security of his reign, if the army had not been 
provoked to resent tbeir peculiar injuries As long 
as the young emperor was guided by the instruc- 
tions of his masters, he professed himself the friend 
and pupil of the soldiers , many of his hours were 
spent in the familiar conversation of the camp , and 
the health, the comforts, the rewards, the honours, 
of his faithful troops, appeared to be the object of 
his attentive concern But, after Gratian more 
freely indulged his prevailing taste for hunting and 
shooting, be naturally connected himself with the 
most dexterous ministers of his favourite amuse- 
ment A body of the Alani was received into the 
railitaiy and domestic service of the palace , and 
the admirable skill, which they were accustomed to 
display in the unbounded plains of Scythia, was 
exercised, on a more narrow theatre, in the parks 


ft % alcntiniati le^ attentive to Uie religion of lii^ son since he 
ititniMed Ihecducation of Gratian to Aikodiu^ a profe mnI pagan (Mem 
PArademie des Inscription* tom p 125— 13$ } The poetical 
fame of Ansonius condemns the taste of his age 

\u*<mius tns 8ttcce*sive1> promoUd to the protionan pitcfectiire 
ItaU (A D 377 ) and of Gau1« (A P 378 ) and was at ieiuth m 
'e«iid with iUt- consulship (A 1) 379) lie expressed hi* gratitude in 
a Wile and in*ipid piece of fliltcrr (Aciio Gnitiaruro, p 099—733) 
wiii^ h\* 5tinrired morcnortli> productions. 

* Pj^patare de priiicipali judicio nonoportet Sacritepi enim in*tar 
J^duuiiare an i^ dignussit quem elcgerit impirator Codex Justi 
HI?.? V '*** 3 This convenient law was revived and pro 

mnigated, afp r the death of Gratian, by the feeble court of Milan 


a Ainbrose comno«cd for his instruction a theological treatise on the 
filth of the Trinit} and Tilleroont (Hist de* Lnipcrcurs, tom v 
lawq a«cribf» to the archhidiop the merit of Gratian s intolerant 

e Qiii divinfc test* sanctitatem nc ciendo omittunt, nut neghsendo 
vioiant, ct nflenduiit racrile^itim committiint. Codex Ju*tiiiian I ix 
J " heodosius indeed maj claim his slnrc, in the merit 
of till* coniprehen*ne law 

f Animi^iis (xxxi 10) and the >ounger% ictor acknowledge the 
sirtue* of Gratian nmlaccu*e or rather lament, hi* degenerate taste 
1 he oiliou* parallel of Commoilus i* saved b\ ‘ licet incruentiis and 
perliaps IMiilostorgm* (I x c 10 and Godefroi p 412 ) Ind Liiardcd, 
with boroesiniilar reserve, the compariHUi of Xern 
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and enclosures of Gaul Gratian admired the talents 
and customs of these favourite guards, to whom i 
alone he intrusted the defence of his person and, j 
as if he meant to insult the puhlic opinion, he fre- 
quently showed himself to the soldiers and people, 
with the dress and arms, the long how the sounding 
quiver, and the fur garments, of a Scythian war- 
rior The unworthj spectacle of a Homan prince, 
who had renounced the dress and manners of his 
country, filled the minds of the legions with grief 
and indignation c Even the Germans, so strong 
and formidable in the armies of the empire, affected 
to disdain the strange and horrid appearance of the 
savages of the north, who, in the space of a few 
years, had wandered from the hanks of the Volga 
tolhose of the Seine A loud and licentious mur- 
mur was echoed through the camps and garrisons 
of the west, and as the mild indolence of Gratian 
neglected to extinguish the fust S3mptomsof dis- 
content, the want of love and respect was not sup- 
plied hy the influence of fear But the subversion 
of an established government is always a work of 
some real, and of much apparent, diflicnlty , and 
the throne of Gratian was protected by the sanctions 
of custom, law, religion, and the nice balance of 
the civil and military powers, which had been esta- 
blished by the policy of Constantine It is not very 
important to inquire from what causes the revolt of 
Britain was produced Accident is commonly the 
parent of disorder, the seeds of rebellion happened 
to fall on a soil winch was supposed to be more 
fruitful than any other in tyrants and usurpers , 
the legions of that sequestered island had long been 
famous for a spirit of presumption and arrogance ,1 
Revolt of Maxi name of Maximus was pro- 

inus ID Britain claimed, by the tumultuary but unani- 
mous voice, both of the soldiers and of the provincials 
The emperor, or the rebel, for his title was not yet 
ascertained by fortune, was a native of Spain, the 
countryman, the fellow-soldier, and the rival of 
Theodosius, whose elevation he had not seen with- 
out some emotions of envy and resentment the 
events of bis life bad long since fixed him in 
Britain , and 1 should not he unwilling to And some 
evidence for the marriage, which he is said to have 
contracted with the daughter of a wealthy lord of 
Caernarvonshire But this provincial rank might 
justly be considered as a state of exile and obscuri- 
ty , and if Maximus had obtained any civil or mili- 
tary office, he was not invested with the authority 

IT S'o^imil'i (1 IV p 217 ) nnd the jounscr Victor ascribe the revolii 
tinii to the favour of the Alani,anil thc<li<coiitciitofthe Roman troops 
Duiii Lxercitiim iic„hgirct,,et piiicosexAhnisquos iiigcnti auro atfac 
transtukratiaiilefcrret VLteri te Romano militi 

Ii nritmim fertilis pros incia tyraimorum, is i memorable expression, 
ii«td by Jerom in tlie rclapaii coiitrnacrsy and variously tortured in 
the disputes of our national antiquaries The resolutions nf the last 
n,.c appeared to justify the imase of the sublime Bossuet, •• cette isle, 
plus ora}p.use qiii. les mers qiii IVus ironncnt.” 

I 7nsiuuis s.i\s of the British soldiers, tuv aXXuv uiraiTuv irXeov 
III (luAcif KOI di/ifa iiKo^ieiovr 

k Hileiia the daughter of Cudda Her chapel may still lip seen at 
Cacrsc.,ont, non CiPiaiarion (Cartpsllist of Cn,.land, sol i p ICS 
from Rowland s Mona Aiitiqua ) Tlie prudent reader may not iierhaps 
be satisfiid w itli such VV'rIch ct idenct ' 

I Camden (sol i introdiict p ci ) appoints him governor of BriLa n 
and tl I father of our aiitiquitics is followed, as usual, by his blind pro. 
kctia I’aratus and Zosiraus had taken <omc painj to pretent this 
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cither of governor or general ' His abilities, and 
even his integrity, are acknowledged by the partial 
writers of the age , and the merit must indeed have 
been conspicuous, that could extort such a confes- 
sion in favour of the vanquished enemy of Theodo- 
sius The discontent of Maximus might incline 
him to censure the conduct of his sovereign, and to 
encourage, perhaps without any views of ambition, 
the murmurs of the troops But in the midst of the 
tumult, he artfully, or modestly, refused to ascend 
the throne , and some credit appears to have been 
given to his own positive declaration, that he was 
compelled to accept the dangerous present of the 
imperial purple “ 

But there was danger likewise in Flight vnd death 
refusing the empire , and from the mo- Gratnn 
ment that Maximus had violated his allegiance to 
his lawful sovereign, he could not hope to reign, or 
even to live, if he confined his moderate ambition 
within the narrow limits of Britain He boldly 
and wisely resolved to prevent the designs of Gra- 
ttan , the youth of the island crowded to his 
standard, and he invaded Gaul with a fleet and 
arrnj', which were long afterwards remembered, as 
the emigration of a considerable part of the British 
nation " The emperor, in his peaceful residence of 
Pans, was alarmed by their hostile approach , and 
the darts which he idly wasted on lions and bears, 
might have been employed more honourablj against 
the rebels But his feeble efforts announced his 
degenerate spirit and desperate situation , and dc- 
pnved him of the resources, which he still might 
have found, in the support of his subjects and allies 
The armies of Gaul, instead of opposing the march 
of Maximus, received him with jojful and loyal 
acclamations , and the shame of the desertion was 
transferred from the people to the prince The 
troops, whose station more immediately attached 
them to the service of the palace, abandoned the 
standard of Gratian the first time that it was dis- 
played in the neighbourhood of Pans The emperor 
of the west fled towards Lyons, with a train of only 
three hundred horse , and, in the cities along the 
road, where he hoped to find a refuge, or at least a 
passage, he was taught, by cruel experience, that 
every gate is shut against the unfortunate Yet he 
might still hav e reached, in safety, the dominions of 
his brother, and soon have returned with the forces 
of Italy and the east, if he had not suffered himself 
to be fatally deceived by tbe perfidious governor of 

error, or Table and I sliall protect my self by tbeir decii<ive testimonies 
Rigali liabitil ervlem suum, illi exiilcsorbis inducruiit, (in Fanc„yr 
Vet XII 23) and the Greek historian still less ei|iiisocally ovror 
(Maximus) de vde eirapxnvevTiAiov ervxit srpoeAtfmv, (I i\ p 248) 
m Sulpicius Sesenis, Dialog ii 7 Omsiiis I vii c 34 p SS8 
They both achnonicdge (Sulpicius had been his subjert) his inncicencL 
and merit It is singular enough, that Maximus should be less favour 
ably treated by Zosimiis, the partial adsersary oTIiisriial 
n Archbishop Usher (Anlrauifat. Britan Lccles p 107, 108) Ins 
diligently collected the lecrnus of the island, and the contineiiC Tin. 
srhnic emigration consistedof VO, 000 soldiers and 100 000 plebeians, who 
settled in Bretagne Their destined brides, bt Ursula witii 11 OOOnoblc 
and CO 000 plebeian, \ irgins, mistook tlieir way landed at Cologne 
and were all most cruelly murdered by the Runs. But the plcUian 
sisters hare been defrauded of their equal honours and, what is still 
harder John Trithemius presumes to mention the children of these 
British rirgins 
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the Lyonnesc province Gratian was amused by 
protestations of doubtful fidelity, and the hopes of 
a support, which could not be cfiectual , till the 
arrival of Andragatliius, the general of the cavalry of 
Maximus, put an end to his suspense That resolute 
officer executed, without remorse, the orders, or the 
intentions, of the usurper Gratian, as he rose from 

A D 383 supper, was delivered into the hands 
Aug 25 of the assassin , and his body was de- 
nied to the pious and pressing entreaties of his 
brother Valentinian® The death of the emperor 
•n as followed by that of his powerful general McIIo- 
baudes, the king of the Franks , who maintained, to 
the last moment of his life, the ambiguous reputa- 
tion, which IS the just recompence of obscure and 
subtle polic> c These executions might be neces- 
sary to tlie public safety but the successful 
usurper, whose power was acknowledged by all the 
provini es of the west, liad the merit, and the satis- 
faction, of boasting, that, except those uho had 
perished by the chance of war, his tnumph was not 
stained by the blood of the Romans ^ 

Treaty of peace events of this revolution had 

•*tweeii Maxi passed in such rapid succession, that 
cius it would have been impossible for The- 

A D 383—387 q^osius to march to the relief of bis 
benefactor, before he received the intelligence of 
Ills defeat and death During the season of sincere 
grief, or ostentatious mourning, the eastern emperor 
was interrupted by the arrival of the pnncipal cham- 
berlain of Maximus and the choice of a venerable 
old man, for an office which was usually exercised 
by eunuchs, announced to the court of Constanti- 
nople the gravity and temperance of the British 
usurper The ambassador condescended to justify, 
or excuse, the conduct of his master , and to pro- 
test, in specious language, that the murder of Gra- 
tian bad been perpetrated, without his knowledge 
or consent, bj the precipitate zeal of the soldiers 
But he proceeded, in a firm and equal tone, to offer 
Theodosius the alternative of peace or war The 
speech of the ambassador concluded with a spirited 
declaration, that although Maximus, as a Roman, 
and as the father of his people, would choose rather 
to employ his forces in the common defence of the 
republic, he was armed and prepared, if his fnend- 
ship should be rejected, to dispute, in a field of 
battle, the empire of the world An immediate and 
peremptory ansu cr was required , but it was ex- 
tremely difficult for Theodosius to satisfj , on this 
important occasion, either the feelings of his own 
mind, or the expectations of the public The im- 
perious voice of honour and gratitude called aloud 

o ^imu9(l IV p 248 240) has transported the death of Gratian 
rron, I ngdiinum in Gaul (Lyons) to Sinpdunum iii Moesia Some 
liints may be extracted from tlie Clironirles some lies may be de 
teeted in ^zornen (I vii c 13] and ^crates (la c 11 ) Ambrose is 
nur most autlicntie evidence, (torn i Enarral in Psalm Ixi p 061 tom 
p ^ 888, &c aiiddcObitd V'aicntiiiian CbnsoIaL No 28 

) celcbntcs his fidelity avhile his treachery is 
AtnhnlL"' a Chronicle, as the cause of the nun of Gratian 

ilniii -r V narasion to exriiliiale himself onlj condemns the 

edit lleiiiJic")" *^'’***^"* **"*>'1 of Gratian, (tom ii epist xxiv p 891 

a He protested, nullum ex advcrsariis nisi in acie occubuissc Sulp 


for revenge From the liberality of Gratian, he had 
received the imperial diadem his patience would 
encourage the odious suspicion, that he was more 
deeply sensible of former injuries, than of recent 
obligations , and if he accepted the friendship, he 
must seem to share the guilt, of the assassin Ev en 
the principles of justice, and the interest of socictj, 
would receive a fatal blow from the impunity of 
Maximus and the example of successful usurpa- 
tion would tend to dissolve the artificial fabnc of 
government, and once more to re-plunge the empire 
in the dimes and calamities of the preceding age 
But, as the sentiments of gratitude and honour 
should invanably regulate the conduct of an indi- 
vidual, they may be overbalanced in the mind of a 
sovereign, by the sense of superior duties and the 
maxims both of justice and humanity must permit 
the escape of an atrocious cnminal, if an innocent 
people would be involved in the consequences of his 
punishment The assassin of Gratian had usurped, 
but he actually possessed, the most warlike pro- 
vinces of the empire the east was exhausted by 
the misfortunes, and even by the success, of the 
Gothic war , and it was seriously to be apprehend- 
ed, that, after the vital strength of the republic had 
been wasted in a doubtful and destructive contest, 
the feeble conqueror would remain an easj prey to 
the barbanans of the north These weighty consi- 
derations engaged Theodosius to dissemble his re- 
sentment, and to accept the alliance of the tyrant 
But he stipulated, that Maximus should content 
himself with the possession of the countnes bej'ond 
the Alps The brother of Gratian was confirmed 
and secured in the sovereignty of Italy, Afnca, and 
the western Illyricum , and some honourable con- 
ditions were inserted in the treaty, to protect the 
memory, and the laws, of the deceased emperor ' 
According to the custom of the age, the images of 
the three imperial colleagues were exhibited to the 
veneration of the people nor should it be lightly 
supposed, that, in the moment of a solemn recon- 
ciliation, Theodosius secretly cherished the inten- 
tion of perfidy and revenge • 

The contempt of Gratian for the « . 

_ , , , , . . Baptism and or 

Roman soldiers had exposed him to tiiodox edieia oF 

the fatal effects of their resentment 
His profound veneration for the chns- 
tian clergy was rewarded by the applause and gra- 
titude of a powerful order, which has claimed, in 
every age, tbeqinvilege of dispensing honours, both 
on earth and in heaven ‘ The orthodox bishops be- 
wailed his death, and their own irreparable loss , 
but they were soon comforted by the discovery, that 


b^eru<in\it B Martin c S3 The ontor of Theodosius bestows 
reluctant, and therefore weighty, pnii«e on hts clenienc) Si cm illo 
^u^^**^* ********* ™*' *"*”*'* crudelis fuis c vidctur (Panegyr 

r Ambrov mentions the laws of Grati-in, iiiias non abroneit liostis 
(toni II cplit xtii p 827) 

• Zbsimiis, 1 ,v p 251 252 VVe miy disclaim Ins oiliniis saspi 
rioiw blit wc rinnnt reject tlic treat} of peace wliicli the friends of 
Tncnijosiiis liaie nbsohitcly forgotten nr slightl} Rieiitioned 
t J heir oracle the erclibisbnp of Milan, assigns to Ins pnpil Gralnn 
p ITO )"° •'<aveo, (lorn ii dc Obit Val Consol 
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Grahan had committed the sceptre of the east to the 
hands of a prince whose humble faith, and fervent 
zeal, were supported hy the spirit and abilities of 
a more vigorous character Among the benefac- 
tors of the church, the fame of Constantine has 
been nvalled by the glory of Theodosius If Con- 
stantine had the advantage of erecting the stand- 
ard of the cross, the emulation of his successor 
assumed the ment of subduing the Anan heresy, 
and of abolishing the worship of idols in the Roman 
world Theodosius was the first of the emperors 
baptized in the true faith of the Trinity Although 
he was born of a chnstian family, the maxims, or at 
least the practice, of the age, encouraged him to de- 
lay the ceremony of his initiation , till he was ad- 
monished of the danger of delay, by the serious ill- 
ness which threatened his life, towards the end of 
the first year of his reign Before he again took 
the field against the Goths, he received the sacra- 
ment of" baptism from Acholius, the orthodox 
bishop of Thcssalonica '*■ and, as the emperor 
ascended from the holy font, still glowing with the 
warm feelings of regeneration, he dictated a solemn 
edict, which proclaimed his own faith, and pre- 
scribed the religion of his subjects “ It is our 
pleasure (such is the imperial style) that all the 
nations, which are governed by our clemcncj and 
moderation, should stedfastly adhere to the reli- 
gion which was taught by St Peter to the Romans, 
which faithful tradition has preserved, and which 
Is now professed by the pontiff Bamasns, and by 
Peter, bishop of Alexandna, a man of apostolic 
holiness According to the discipline of the apos- 
tles, and the doctrine of the gospel, let us believe I 
the solo deity of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost , under an equal majesty, and a pious Trinitj 
We authorize the followers of this doctrine to assume 
the title of catholic Christians, and as wo judge, 
that all others are extravagant madmen, wc brand 
them w'lth the infamous name of heretics , and de- 
clare, that their conicnticlcs shall no longer usurp 
the respectable appellation of churches Besides 
the condemnation of divine justice, they must ex- 
pect to suffer the severe penalties, which our au- 
thority, guided by heavenly wisdom, shall think 
proper to inflict upon them "r The faith of a sol- 
dier is commonly the fruit of instruction, rather 
than of inquiry , but as the emperor always fixed 
his ejes on the visible landmarks of orthodoxy, 
which ho had so prudently constituted, his religious 
opinions were never aflccted by the specious texts, 
the subtle arguments, and the ambiguous creeds, of 
the Allan doctors Once indeed he expressed a 
faint inclination to converse ivith the eloquent and 


« t’or tIiclii|^i<marTlicadmm%<ce Sozomcn, (I m c 4lSocRiln 
(I ^ e C ) and Tilkmont. (Hist dw Cmtiereur. tom , „ 7!ffl ) ’ 

* A<coliin or Adiolius, was Iinnnured b\ the fricndsiiiD aii .1 il.. 
pmscs of Anibro^, who stales linn iniiriia fidei atquc<«iDctit'i(is ftoni 
II M»sl V p 820 ) >ind -ifterwanls celebrates hisVeS^and 
inniiinm4 to Cnnstantmonle, 11M\ , &c (emst.-s\i w . r 
wliich diwanot a„,Ktlain elth’er to V, roll 
> Codc\ I lieodns I x\t tit i Ire 2 nitli Godefrin srninmi.n<n..» 
Imn SI ,1 6-9 Such an edict de5ir»ed the 
mils aiircsni (oiictioncin cdicliim piiim cl sohitare -Vic itur ad lurt n 
. S.,i„mcn, I n. c C Thcodnrit. 1 s c 1C Tillanwl “ d7s. 
phased (Mem Lccles tom ti p (527, 628 ) with the Unw of •• nSm 


learned Eunomius, who lived in retirement at a 
small distance from Constantinople But the dan- 
gerous interview was prevented by the prayers of 
the empress Flaccilla, who trembled for the salva- 
tion of her husband , and the mind of Theodosius 
was confirmed by a theological argument, adapted 
to the rudest capacity He bad lately bestowed, op 
his eldest son Arcadius, the name and honours of 
Augustus, and the two princes were seated on a 
stately throne to receive the homage of tlieir sub- 
jects A bishop, Amphilochius of Iconium, ap- 
proached the throne, and after saluting, with due 
reverence, the person of his sovereign, be accosted 
the royal youth with the same familiar tenderness 
which he might have used towards a plebeian child 
Provoked by this insolent behaviour, the monarch 
gave orders, that the rustic priest should be in- 
stantly driven from bis presence But while the 
guards were forcing him to the door, the dexterous 
polemic had time to execute his design, by exclaim- 
ing, with a loud voice, “ Such is the tieatment, O 
emperor ' which the King of heaven has prepared 
j for those impious men, who affect to worship the 
Father, but refuse to acknowledge the equal majesty 
of his divine Son Theodosius immediately em- 
braced the bishop of Iconium , and neier forgot the 
important lesson, which he had received from this 
dramatic parable * 

Constantinople was the principal 
seat and fortress of Ananism, and, in 
alongintervaloffortyyears,*!!^ faith ^ ® 3 «- 38 o 
of the princes and prelates, who reigned in the 
capital of the east, was rejected in the purer schools 
of Rome and Alexandna The arcluepiscopal 
throne of Macedonius, which had been polluted 
witli so much Christian blood, was successively 
filled by Eudoxius and Damopbilus T heir dioccsc 
enjoyed a free importation of vice and error from 
every province of the empire, the eager pursuit of 
religious controversy afforded a new occupation to 
the busy idleness of the metropolis , and we may 
credit the assertion of an intelligent observer, who 
desenbes, with some pleasantry, the effects of their 
loquacious zeal » Tins city," says he, “ is full of 
mechanics and slaves, who are all of them profound 
theologians , and preach in the shops, and in the 
streets If you desire a man to change a piece of 
silver, he informs you, wherein the Son differs from 
the Father if you ask the pneo of a loaf, you are 
told, by way of reply, that the Son is infcnor to the 
Father, and if you inquire, whether the bath is 
ready, the answer is, that the Son was made out of 
nothing ”b The heretics, of various denominations, 
suhsistedin peace under the protection of the Arians 


uisnop •• oiKctire cit> V ct I must take lease to think, that Iwth 
Aroiiliiipchiiis and Iconium were oltjecla of inconsidcrahlc ma-nitude 
III the Roman empire ® 

» Snzomcn, I s ii c 6 Snemtes, I r c 7 Marcellm in Cbmn 
’Hie account of forty jean must be dated from the election or intrusion 

rhmuTo’f'SosTiir.ml.pl? the 

on History, sol n n 71 The 
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of Constantinople , who cndea\oured to secure the 
attachment of those ohscure sectaries , while they 
abused, with unrelenting seventy, the victory which 
tlic} had obtained over the followers of the council 
of Nice During the partial reigns of Constantius 
and Yalens, the feeble remnant of the Homoousians 
was depnied of the public and pnvate exercise of 
tbeir religion , and it has been obsened, in pathetic 
language, that the scattered flock was left without 
a shepherd, to wander on the mountains, or to be 
devoured bj rapacious wolves ° But as their zeal, 
instead of being subdued, denvOd strength and 
Mgour from oppression, they seized the first mo- 
ments of imperfect freedom, which they acquired by 
the death of Yalens, to form tfaemsches into a 
regular congregation, under the conduct of an epis- 
Gresory Nazi oopal pastor Two natives of Cappa- 
anzen docia, Basil and Gregory Nazianzen,^ 
were distinguished above all their contemporaries,* 
b} the rare union of profane eloquence and of or- 
thodox piety These orators, who might sometimes 
be compared, by themselves, and by the public, to 
the most celebrated of the ancient Greeks, were 
united by the ties of the strictest friendship They 
had cultivated, uitb equal ardour, the same liberal 
studies in the schools of Athens , they had retired, 
with equal devotion, to the same solitude in the 
decerts of Pontus, and every spark of emulation, 
or envj , appeared to be totally extinguished in the 
holy and ingenuous breasts of Gregory and Basil 
But the exaltation of Basil, from a private life to 
the archicpiscopal throne of Caesarea, discovered to 
the world, and perhaps to himself, the pnde of his 
character, and the first favour which he conde- 
scended to bestow on his friend was received, and 
perhaps was intended, as a cruel insult ^ Instead 
of employing the superior talents of Gregory in 
some useful and conspicuous station, the haughty 
prelate selected, among the fifty bishoprics of his 
extensive province, the wretched village of Sasima," 
without water, without verdure, without society, 
situate at the junction of three highways, and fre- 
quented only by the incessant passage of rude and 
clamorous waggoners Gregory submitted with re- 
luctance to tins humiliating exile he was ordained 
bishop of Sasima , but he solemnly protests, that 
he never consummated his spiritual marnagc with 

e See the thirty scconil Oration of Gregory Nizianzcn, and the ac 
count of his oirn life, vrhich he has composed iii 1800 iambics Yet 
every phvsician !• prone to exaggerate the luietciate nature of the 
disea^ ivfiieh he lias cured 

d t confe»i mjself deeply indebted to the fico hies of Gregory 
Nazianzrn composed iviili lery different vieirs by Tillemont, (Alem 
Lccles tom it p 30o— SCO G92— 731 ) and Le Clerc (Bibliollieque 
tJrncr«cllc tom xviii p 1—128) 

■ Unless Gregory Narianzcn mistook thirty years in his own ige he 
was horn as well as his friend Basil, about they ear 320 The prepos. 
terous cIironolo„} of bmilas has been graciousl} received because it 
removes the scandal of Gregory s father, a saint likewise begetting 
children after he became a bishop (Tillemont, Mem Eccles tom ix 
P 003— lOT) 

f Giigory's Poem on hi' onn Life contains some beautiful lines 
(torn II p 8) winch burst from the heart, and speak the pangs of 
injured and lost friendship 

aovoi Kotvoi koyiiiv, 

0,io-eyovae aui otvcviov fitot, 

her cir ev a/i^oiv 

Aicowcda-ui Tayra cppnrvai xojuoi, 
v« IK. a, , ** no* I voe waXnioe eXTidar 

i^n me Xlidsummer Mght s 'Dmm Helena addresses the same pathetic 
complaint to her friend lUrniia 


this disgusting bride He afterwards consented to 
undertake the government of Ins native cbuich of 
Nazianzus,'’ of wliicb his father bad been bishop 
above five-and-forty years But as he accepts the mis. 
was still conscious that he deserved «'onofCoiisianti 
another audience, and another theatre, a d 378 Nov 
he accepted, with no unwortlij ambition, the hon- 
ourable invitation, which was addressed to him from 
the orthodox party of Constantinople On his ar- 
rival in the capital, Gregory was entertained in the 
house of a pious and charitable kinsman , the most 
spacious room was consecrated to the uses of reli- 
gious worship, and the name of Anastasia wps 
chosen, to express the resurrection of the Nicenc 
faith This private conventicle was afterwards 
converted into a magnificent church, and the cie- 
dnlity of the succeeding age was prepared to 
believe the miraeles and visions, which attested the 
presence, or at least the protection, of the Motliei of 
God 1 The pulpit of the Anastasia vv as the scene of 
the labours and triumphs of Gregory Nazianzen , 
and, in the space of two years, be experienced all 
the spiritual adventures which constitute the pros- 
perous or adverse fortunes of a missionarj The 
Arians, who were provoked by the boldness of Ins 
enterpribe, represented his doctrine, as if he bad 
preached three distinct and equal deities, and the 
devout populace was excited to suppress, by vio- 
lence and tumult, the irregular assemblies of the 
Athanasian heretics From the cathedral of St 
Sophia, there issued a motley crowd “ of common 
beggais, who bad forfeited tlieir claim to pity , of 
monks, who had the appearance of goats or satyrs , 
and of women, more terrible than so many Jezebels ’ 
The doors of the Anastasia were broke open , much 
mischief was perpetrated, or attempted, with sticks, 
stones, and firebrands , and as a man lost his life in 
the aflray, Gregorj, who was summoned the next 
morning before the magistrate, had the satisfaction 
of supposing, that he publicly confessed the name of 
Christ After he was delivered from the fear and 
danger of a foreign enemy, his infant church was 
disgraced and distracted by intestine faction A 
stranger who assumed the name of Maximus,’ and 
the cloak of a Cj me philosopher, insinuated him- 
self into the confidence of Gregory , deceived and 
abused bis favourable opinion , and forming a 

Is all the counsel that ire tivo haic shared, 

The sister's vons &c 

Sliakespeare Ind neier read the poems of Gregory Nazianzen, he iras 
Ignorant of the Greek langiiige but Ins mollier tongue, the language 
of nature is the same in ^ppadociaand lu Britain 

B Tins unfavourible portrait of Sasima is drawn by Gregory Nazian 
zrn, (tom ii de Vila sna p 7, 8 ) Its precise sitnalion, nirty nine 
miles from Archilais, and thirty two from Tyana, is fixed in the Itinc 
rary of Antoninus (p 144 edit W'esseling } 

h The name of Nazianzus has been immortalived by Gregor but his 
natli e town, under the Greek or Roman title of Diocaisarca Crillemont, 
Mem Hrries tom ix p 092 ) i' mentioned by Pliii V, (i i 3 ) Ptolemy , 
and Ilurocles (Ilinerar W'essiling, p 799} It appears to haie been 
sitiialcon till edgeof I'aiiria 

i See Ditrange, Constant. Cliristiana 1 ii p 141, 142. The 0cm 
dioujuir of Sozomeii (1 in c S] is niterprcted to mean the Virgin 
Man 

k rillemniit (Mem Eccle' tom ix p 432 Ac ) diligently collect' 
enlarges and explains, the oratorical and poetical hints of Gregory 
iiimsi If 

I He pronounced an ontinii (tom i Orat xxiii p 409) in his praise 
blit after tlicir quarrel, the-niiiie of Mbxiiiiiis was changid into that 
ofllrTnii (see Jernin, tom i inCatnln„ biript Bides p 301 ) 1 touch 
slightly on these obscure and personal squabbles 
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secret connexion with some bishops of Egjpt, 
attempted, hy a clandestine ordination, to supplant 
Ins patron in the episcopal seat of Constantinople 
These mortifications might sometimes tempt the 
Cappadocian missionary to regret his obscure soli- 
tude But his fatigues were rewarded by the daily 
increase of bis fame and his congregation , and be 
enjoyed the pleasure of observing, that the greater 
part of bis numeious audience retired from his ser- 
mons, satisfied with the eloquence of the preacher,"' 
or dissatisfied with the manifold imperfections of 
their faith and practice " 

Rum of Aranisra The catholics of Constantinople 
atCra^hnonopic, aitioiRted With joyful confidence 
Nov 20 ijy the baptism and edict of Theodo- 
sius , and they impatiently waited the effects of lus 
gracious promise Their hopes were speedily ac- 
complished , and the emperor, as soon as he had 
finished the operations of the campaign, made 
his public entry into the capital at the head of a 
1 ictonous army The next day after his arrival, he 
summoned Bamophilns to his presence , and offered 
that Arian prelate the hard alternative of subscrib- 
ing the Nicene creed, or of instantly resigning, to 
the orthodox believers, the use and possession of 
the episcopal palace, the cathcdial of St Sophia, 
and all the churches of Constantinople The zeal 
of Damophtlus, which in a catholic saint would 
have been justly applauded, embraced, without 
hesitation, a life of poverty and exile,® and his re- 
moval was immediately followed by the punfication 
of the imperial city The Anans might complain, 
with some appearance of justice, that an inconsider- 
able congregation of sectanes should usurp the 
hundred churches, winch they were insufficient to 
fill whilst the far greater part of the people was 
cruelly excluded from every plaec of religious wor- 
ship Theodosius was still inexorable but as the 
atigels u ho protected the catholic cause, were only 
Msible to the eyes of faith, he prudently rein- 
forced those heavenly legions, with the more effec- 
tual aid of temporal and oamal weapons , and the 
church of St Sophia was occupied by a large body 
of the imperial guards If the mind of Gregory 
was susceptible of pndc, he must have felt a veiy 
lively satisfaction, when the emperor conducted him 
through the streets in solemn triumph , and, with 
his own hand, respectfully placed him on the arclii- 
cpiscopal throne of Constantinople But the saint 
(who had not subdued the imperfections of human 
virtue) was deeply affected by the mortifying con- 
sideration, that lus entrance into the fold was that 
of a wolf, rather than of a shepherd , that the glit- 
tering arms, nhicli surrounded his person, were 


m Viider tlic inni1e<tcmli1ein ofa dnaiD Grroan ^ 
p 7?) describe, lus own 

1 Cl It should seem, from Ins familiar conve^UM 
Jeromflom i XTpist ad Nenolinn n 14 Uhat iK 
the true \a1uf* of popular appliu^ ^ hw understood 

.duc‘:“o?Srjcmm 

O Socrates (I V c jn and Sozorocn (I sit c S ) relate the i 

word-j and aclioi^ of Bamophilns without a wwd of S 

coiisiclrrcd, «a\s Socrates, tliat it is difTiciiU to rejiut 1 

It waseaM. and would KaVe been priSe, to 


necessary for his safety , and that he alone was the 
object of the imprecations of a great party, whom, 
as men and citizens, it was impossible for him to 
despise He beheld the innumerable multitude 
of either sex, and of every age, who crowded the 
streets, the windows, and the roofs of the houses , 
he heard the tumultuous voice of rage, grief, as- 
tonishment, and despair , and Gregory fairly con- 
fesses, that on the memorable day of his installation, 
the capital of the east wore the appearance of a 
city taken by storm, and in the hands of a barbarian 
conqueror p About six weeks afterwards, Theodo- 
sius declared his resolution of expelling from all the 
churches of his dominions the bishops and their 
clergy, who should obstinately refuse to heheie, or 
at least to profess, the doctnne of tbo council of 
Nice His lieutenant Sapor was armed 
withtheample powers of a general law, a d* Si*' 
a special commission, and a military 
force ,1 and this ecclesiastical revolution was con- 
ducted with so much discretion and vigour, that tbo 
religion of the emperor was established, without 
tumult, or bloodshed, in all the provinces of the 
east The writings of the Anans, if they had been 
permitted to exist/ would perhaps contain the 
lamentable story of tlie persecution, which afflicted 
the church under the reign of the impious Theodo- 
sius , and the sufferings of #7icn holj confessors 
might claim the pity of the disinterested reader 
Yet there is reason to imagine, that the violence of 
zeal and revenge was, in some measure, eluded by 
the want of resistance , and that, m their adversity, 
the Anans displayed much less firmness, than had 
been exerted hy the orthodox party under the reigns 
of Constantius and Valens The moral character 
and conduct of the hostile sects appear to have been 
governed by the same common pnnciples of nature 
and religion , but a very material circumstance may 
, be discovered, which tended to distinguish the 
degrees of their theological faiUi Both parties, in 
the schools, as well as in the temples, acknowledged 
and worshipped the divine majesty of Christ, and, 
as we arc always prone to impute our own senti- 
ments and passions to the Deity, itwould be deemed 
more prudent and respectful to exaggerate, than to 
circumscnbe, the adorable perfections of the Son of 
God The disciple of Athanasius exulted in the 
proud confidence, that he had entitled himself to 
the divine favour , while the follower of Anus must 
have been tormented, by the secret apprehension, 
that he was guilty, perhaps, of an unpardonable 
offence, by the scanty praise, and parsimonious 
honours, which he bestowed on the Judge of tJie 
world The opinions of Arianism might satisfy a 


T See Gresory Naznnzen, tom ii dc Vitl *iil, p 21, 22. For t!» 
at^of postcrilj, the bishop of Constantiaople records a <>tiinend»u< 
pfodi„\ Inlhemonthof Noicinber.itirasacloiidi morniiiir^utiiin 

‘'•® procession enten-d the cCrlli 

T r do not reckon Philnstorgius thniiji lie mriilions U .t - » 

Uie ciEpulsinii of Bamaphiliis The Piiiiomnii liistori 
follj strained through in orthodox sieve ^ been care. 
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cold and speculative mind , but the doctnne of the 
Nicent creed, most powerfully recommended by 
the merits of faith and deiotion, nas much better 
adapted to become popular and successful in a be- 
lieving age 

The council of hope, that truth and wisdom 

Concuntinonie, would be found in the assemblies of 
A D 381 Maj orthodo-s. clergy, induced the em- 
peror to convene, at Constantinople, a synod of one 
hundred and fifty bishops, who proceeded, without 
much difliculty or delay, to complete the theological 
system which had been established in the council 
of Nice The vehement disputes of the fourth cen- 
tury had been chieflj employed on the nature of the 
Son of God , and the various opinions which were 
embraced concerning the second, "n ere extended and 
transferred, by a natural analogy, to the tlm d, per- 
son of the Trinity • Yet it was found, or it was 
thought, necessary, by tlic victorious adversaries of 
Ananism, to explain the ambiguous language of 
some respectable doctors , to confirm tlie faith of 
the catholics , and to condemn an unpopular and 
inconsistent sect of Macedonians, who freely ad- 
mitted that the Son was consuhstantial to the Father, 
while they were fearful of seeming to acknowledge 
the existence of Tin ee Gods A final and unanimous 
sentence was pronounced to ratify the equal Deity 
of the Holy Ghost, the mysterious doctnne has 
been received by all the nations, and all the 
churches, of the Christian world, and their grateful 
reverence has assigned to the bishops of Theodosius, 
the second rank among die general councils ‘ Their 
knowledge of religions truth may have been pre- 
served by tradition, or it may have been communi- 
cated by inspiration , but the sober evidence of bis- 
toiy will not allow much weight to the personal 
authority of the fathers of Constantinople In an 
age, when the ecclesiastics had scandalously dege- 
nerated from the model of apostolical purity, the 
most worthless and corrupt were always the most 
eager to frequent, and disturb, die episcopal assem- 
blies The conflict and fermentation of so many 
opposite interests and tempers inflamed the passions 
of the bishops and their ruling passions were, the 
love of gold, and the love of dispute Many of the 
same prelates who now applauded the orthodox 
piety of Theodosius, had repeatedly changed, with 
prudent flexibility, their creeds and opinions, and 
in the vanous revolutions of the church and state, 
the religion of their sovereign was the rule of their 
obsequious faith Wlien the emperor suspended las 
prev ailing influence, the turbulent sy nod was blindly 

• Le Clerc has given a curious extract (Bibliotheqiie Univefselle 
tom will p !)l— 105) of the theological sermons which Gregor} 
Nazianzen pronounced at Constantinople against the Arians Euno 
nians, Macedonians, &e He tells the Macedonians, who deified the 
Father and the Son without the Holy Ghost, that the} mi.ht as 
Well be styled Tfttheutsia DelheUtn Gregory liimscIF was ilmost a 
Trilheist and his monarch} of heaven resembles a well regulated 
aristocrat 

t The first general council of Constantinople now triumphs in the 
V atiran but the popes had Ion,, hesitated, and their hesitation tier 
piexes and almost staggers, the humble Tillemont (Mem Cedes tom 
IX p 400 500) 

a nefore tlie death of Metetins six or eight of Ins most popular 
n.moog whom was Flavian had abjured for the sake of 
peace, the bishopric of Antioch (Sozomcn 1 vil c 3 11 Socrates, 


impelled by the absurd or selfish motiv es of pnde, 
hatred, and resentment The death of Meletius, 
which happened at the council of Constantinople, 
presented the most favourable opportunity of termi- 
nating the schism of Antioch, by suflcring bis aged 
rival, Panlinus, peaceably to end his days in the 
episcopal chair The faith and virtues of Paulinas 
were unblemished But his cause was supported 
by the western churches , and the bishops of the 
synod resolved to perpetuate the mischiefs of dis- 
cord, by the hasty ordination of a pciyured candi- 
date," rather than to betray the imagined dignity of 
the east, which had been illustrated by the birtli 
and death of the Son of God Such unjust and 
disorderly proceedings forced the gravest members 
of the assembly to dissent and to secede , and the 
clamorous majority, which remained masters of 
the field of battle, could be compared only to wasps 
or magpies, to a flight of cranes, or to a flock of 
geese * 

A suspicion may possibly arise, that 
so unfavourable a picture of eCclCSiaS- sOry Nazianzen, 
tical synods has been drawn by the 
partial hand of some obstinate heretic, or some ma 
licious infidel Bnt the name of the sincere histo- 
rian who has conveyed this instructive lesson to the 
knowledge of posterity, must silence tlic impotent 
murmurs of superstition and bigotry He was ont, 
of the most pious and eloquent bishops of the age , 
a saint and a doctor of the church , the scourge of 
Ananism, and the pillar of the orthodox faith , a 
distinguished member of the council of Constan- 
tinople, in which, after the death of Miletius, he 
exercised the functions of president in a word 
— Gregory Nazianzen himself The harsh and un- 
generous treatment which he expcnenced,^ in- 
stead of derogating from the truth of his evidence, 
aflbrds an additional proof of the spirit which ac 
tnated the deliberations of the synod Their unani- 
mous suffrage had confirmed the pretensions which 
the bishop of Constantinople derived from the choice 
of the people, and the approbation of the emperor 
But Gregory soon became tlie victim of malice and 
envy The bishops of the east, his strenuous adhe- 
rents, provoked by his moderation in tlie affairs of 
Antioch, abandoned him, without support, to the 
adverse faction of the Egyptians , who disputed the 
validity of his election, and rigorously asserted the 
obsolete canon, that prohibited the licentious prac- 
tice of episcopal translations The pnde, or the 
humility, of Gregory, prompted him to decline n 
contest which might have been imputed to ambition 

I V c 5) Tillemant thinks It his duty to disbclieie tin* story, but 
he owns that there are many circumstances iii the life of Flai lan » Inch 
seem inronRiitent with the praises of Chrj custom, md the cinracter of 
a saint (Mem Eccles tom x p 541 ) 

* Consult Gregory Narianzen, de Vitfl sin, tom ii p 25—2^ His 
pmeral and particular opintoii of the clergy and their assemblies may 
be seen in verse and pro«e, (tom i Orat i p 33. Epivt W p 814 tom 

II ^rmen x p 81 ) Such passages arc faintly marhed b\ Tillemont, 
and fairlv produced bj Le Clerc 

7 See Gregory, tom it de Vila suft, p 28—31 The fourteenth, 
tircnty seventh and thirty second Orations were pronounced in the 
®l‘*Cfes of tins business 1 he peroration of the last (tom i p 
} in which he takes a solemn learc of men and angels the cit} and 
the emperor, the east and the west, kc is pathetic, and almost suU 
lime 
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aud avarice , and lie pulilicly oiTercd, not ■without 
some mixture of indignation, to renounce the go- 
vernment of a church, which had been restored, and 
almost created, by his labours His resignation was 
accepted by the synod, and by the emperor, with 
more readiness than he seems to have expected At 
the tunc when he might have hoped to enjoy the 
fruits of his 'Victory, his episcopal throne was tilled 
by the senator Nectanus , and the new archbishop, 
accidentally recommended by his easy temper and 
venerable aspect, was obliged to delay the ceremony 
of Ins consecration, till he had previously despatch- 
ed the ntes of bis baptism * After this remarkable 
cxpenence of the ingratitude of pnnees and pre- 
lates, Gregory retired once more to his obscure 
solitude of Cappadocia, where he employed the 
remainder of his life, about eight years, in the ex- 
ercises of poetry and devotion The title of Saint 
has been added to his name , hut the tenderness of 
his heart,* and the elegance of his genius, reflect a 
more pleasing lustre on the memory of Gregory 
Nazianzen 


Edicia of Theo enough that Theodosius 

had suppressed the insolent reign of 
A x> Arianism, or that he had abundantly 
revenged the injuries which the ca- 
tholics sustained from the zeal of Constantins and 
Valens The orthodox emperor considered every 
heretic as a rebel against the supreme powers of 
heaven and of earth , and each of these pow'ers might 
exercise their peculiar jurisdiction over the soul 
and body of the guilty The decrees of the council 
ol Constantinople had ascertained the true standard 
of the faith , and the ecclesiastics, who governed the 
conscience of Theodosius, suggested the most effect- 
ual methods of persecution In the space of fifteen 
years, he promulgated at least fifteen severe edicts 
against the heretics ,*• more especially against those 
who rejected the doctrine of the Trinity, and to 
deprive them of every hope of escape, he sternly 
enacted, that if any laws or rescripts should he 
alleged in their favour, the judges should consider 
them as the illegal productions either of fraud or 
forgery The penal statutes were directed against 
the ministers, the assemblies, and the persons, of 
the heretics , and the passions of the legislator w ere 
expressed in the language of declamation and in- ' 
V ertiv e I The heretical teachers, who usurped the 
sacred titles of bishops, or prcshjtcrs, were not only 
excluded from the privileges and emoluments so 
hberallj granted to the orthodox clergy, hut they 
were exposed to the heavy penalties of evile and 
confiscation, if they presumed to preach the doctnne 
or to practise the rights, of their accutsed sects A 
fine of ten pounds of gold (above four hundred 


tout, ce narre de Sozomene csl m Jionteux war ioua 

ct surtom nour Thcodo<c, qu il vaut ^ 

il IcaoHtcnlr, an admirable 

'.w’.ss'tas" n:i.S3z"x.t si"'!™ 

rtmuiUJlS'"'’ “ la tfi* hmtiei 

b See il,eTl,codo„in Code. 1 svi tit i leg osS with Godefro, 


pounds sterling) was imposed on every person who 
should dare to confer, or receive, or promote, an he- 
retical ordination and it was reasonably expected, 
that if the race of pastors could he extinguished, 
their helpless flocks would be compelled, by igno- 
rance and hunger, to return within the pale of the 
catholic church. II The rigorous prohibition of 
conventicles was carefully extended to every possi- 
ble circumstance, in which the heretics could assem- 
ble with the intention of worshipping God and 
Chnst according to the dictates of their conscience 
Their religions meetings, whether public or secret, 
by day or by night, in cities or in t!ic country, were 
equally prosenbed by the edicts of Theodosius , and 
the building, or ground, which had been used for 
that illegal purpose, was forfeited to the imperial 
domain III It was supposed that the error of the 
heretics could proceed only from the obstinate tem- 
per of their minds , and that such a temper was a 
fit object of censure and punishment The anathe- 
mas of the church were fortified by a sort of civil 
excommunication , which separated them from tlieir 
fellow'-citizens, by a peculiar brand of infamy , and 
this declaration of the supreme magistrate tended 
to justify, or at least to excuse, the insults of a 
fanatic populace The sectanes were gradually 
disqualified for the possession of honourable or lu- 
crative emploj-mcnts , and Theodosius was satis- 
fied with his own justice, when he decreed, that, as 
the Eunomians distinguished tlie nature of tlic Son 
from that of the Father, they should be incapable of 
making their wills, or of receiving any advantage 
from testamentary donations The guilt of the Ma- 
mchman heresy was esteemed of such magnitude, 
tliat it could bt expiated only by tlie death of the 
offender , and tlie same capital punishment was 
inflicted on the Audians, or Qva} todeamans,’^ who 
should dare to perpetrate the atrocious crime of 
celebrating, on an improper day, tlie festival of 
Easter Every Roman might exercise the right of 
public accusation , but the oilice of Inquisitor of the 
Faith, a name so deservedly abhorred, was first in- 
stituted under the reign of Theodosius Yet we are 
assured, that the execution of lus penal edicts was 
seldom enforced , and that the pious emperor ap- 
peared less desirous to punish, than to reclaim, or 
temfy, his refractory subjects 
pettco^r of persecution was estah- 
iisncu by Theodosius, whose justice 'P>’««iiiiainnd 
and piety have been applauded by the A * 0 °^**' 
saints but the practice of it, in the fullest extent, 
was reserved for his rival and colleague, Maximus, 
the first among the chnstian pnnees, who shed the 
blood of his Christian subjects, on account of their 
religious opinions The causeof the Priscillianists,' 
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a recent sect of heretics, ivho disturbed the provinces 
of Spain, Tvas transferred, by appeal, from the synod 
of Bourdcaux to the impenal consistory of Treies , 
and hj the sentence of the prictonan prefect, seven 
persons were tortured, condemned, and executed 
The first of these was PrisciIIian ' liimself, bishop of 
AviIa,B in Spam , who adorned the advantages of 
birth and fortune, by the accomplishments of elo- 
quence and learning Two presbyters, and two 
deacons, accompanied their beloved master in his 
death, which they esteemed as a glonons martyrdom , 
and the number of religious victims was completed 
by the execution of Latronian, a poet, who rivalled 
the fame of the ancients , and of Euchrocia, a noble 
matron of Bourdeaux, the widow of the orator Del- 
pbidius *’ Two bishops, who had embraced the 
sentiments of Priscillian, were condemned to a dis- 
tant and dreaiy exile ,> and some indulgence was 
shown to the meaner cnminals, who assumed the 
ment of an early repentance If any credit could 
be aliened to confessions extorted by fear or pain, 
and to vague reports, the olTspnng of malice and 
credulitj , the heresy of the Pnscillianists would be 
found to include the various abominations of magic, 
of impiety, and of lewdness Priscillian, who 
wandered about the world in the company of his 
spiritual sisters, was aceused of praying stark-naked 
in the midst of the congregation , and it was con- 
fidently asserted, that the effects of his criminal in- 
tercourse with the daughter of Eurhrocia, had been 
suppressed, by means still more odious and crimi- 
nal But an accurate, or rather a candid, inquirj, 
tvill discover, that if the Pnscillianists violated the 
laws of nature, it was not by the licentiousness, but 
by the austerity, of their lives They absolutely 
condemned the use of the marnage-bed , and the 
peace of families was often disturbed by indiscreet 
separations They enjoined, or recommended, a 
total abstinence from all animal food , and their 
continual prayers, fasts, and vigils, inculcated a 
rule of strict and perfect devotion The speculative 
tenets of the sect, concerning the person of Ghnst, 
and the nature of the human soul, were denied 
from the Gnostic and Manichman system , and this 
lain philosophy, iihich had been transported from 
Egj'pt to Spain, was ill adapted to the grosser spints 
of the u cst The obscure disciples of Pnscillian 
suficred, languished, and gradually disappeared 
his tenets iierc rejected by the clcrgj and people, 
but his death u as the subject of a long and vche- 

bility, &C. part ii rot it p 356—350 ) lias laboured this article srith 
pure leaniinp, f,ood sense and moderation Tillemont (Mem Cedes 
tom 1 III p 461 — 537 } lias raked together all the dirt of the fathers 
an iiseftil scaienger * 

' Seierus Siilpiciiis mentions the arch heretic with esteem and pity 
rieliT proferto si non praio studio corrumpisset optimum ingeiiium 
I’forsusmiilta ineoanimi etcoyiorishoni cerneres (Hist Sacra. I ii p 
W ) Even Jerom (tom i in Script Cedes p 302 ) speaks with teni 
P*r ^Priscillian and Latronian 

III i'® (in Old Castile) is now worth 20 000 ducats a year, 

(iluschin„ a Geognphy, vol ii p 308 )nnd is thereforemuch Icsslikilr 
to produce the author of a new lieresj 
n Expmliabatur miilicri i idiiie niroi i reli.in et diligentiiis ciilta di 
n!?.* r 1 et Til 29 ) Such wa« the idea of a hu 

i n ' '-"“rant, poljtlicist 

SI? 4 i’'®* into S} Uinam insulam qua: ultra Britmiinm 

/C»m.i. hicancimt condition of the rocks ofScilK ? 

tt.amdciiillritaniila,Tol ii p 1519) 


ment controversy , while some arraigned, and others 
applauded, the justice of his sentence It is with 
pleasure that we can observe the humane inconsis- 
tency of the most illustnous saints and bishops, 
Ambrose of Milan,' and Martin of Tours,™ who, 
on this occasion, asserted the cause of toleration 
They pitied the unhappy men, who had been exe- 
cuted at Treves , they refused to hold communica- 
tion with their episcopal murderers , and if Martin 
deviated from that generous resolution, his motives 
were laudable, dnd his repentance was exemplary 
The bishops of Tours and Milan pronounced, Tvith- 
ont hesitation, the eternal damnation of heretics , 
but they were surprised, and shocked, by the bloody 
image of their temporal death, and the honest feel- 
ings of nature resisted the artificial prejudices of 
theology The humanity of Ambrose and Martin 
was confirmed by die scandalous irregularity of the 
proceedings against Pnscillian and his adherents 
The civil and ecclesiastical ministers had trans- 
gressed the limits of their respective provinces 
Tlie secular judge had presumed to receive an ap 
peal, and to pronounce a definitive sentence, in a 
matter of faith, and episcopal junsdiction The 
bishops had disgraced themsehes, by exercising 
the function of accusers in a criminal prosecution 
The cruelty of Ithacius," who beheld the tortures, 
and solicited the death, of the heretics, provoked 
die just indignation of mankind , and the vices of 
that profligate bishop uere admitted as a proof, that 
his /eal was instigated bj the sordid motives of 
interest Since the death of Pnscillian, the rude 
attempts of persecution have been refined and 
methodized in the holy office, vi Inch assigns their 
distinct parts to the ecclesiastical and secular 
powers The devoted victim is regularly delivered 
by the pnest to the magistrate, and by the magis- 
trate to the executioner , and the inexorable sen- 
tence of the church, which declares the spintual 
guilt of the offender, is expressed in the mild lan- 
guage of pity and intercession 

Among tlie ecclesiastics, who illus- 
trated the reign of Theodosius, Gre- hi<^po™iian,' 
goiy Nazianzen was distinguished by 
the talents of an eloquent preacher, the reputation 
of miraculous gifts added weight and dignity to the 
monastic virtues of Martin of Tours ,“ but the palm 
of episcopal vigour and ability was justly claimed 
bj' the intrepid Ambrose p He was descended from 
a noble family of Bomans , his father had exer- 

1 The scandalous calumnies of Aufifustiu pope Leo &c trliich Ttl 
lemont swallons like a child and Lardner refutes like a man ma^ 
sug^Ht some candid suspicions in fi^our of the older Gnostics 

1 Ambros tom ii EptsUxxiv p 891 

m III the Sacred HistorVi ind the T ife of Mirtin Sulpictus Se^e 
rus some ciution Imt he declares him«e]f more freely in tlie 
Dnloffuc^ Jill 15) Mirtiii repmvedi howeier, by liis mrn cnii 
scirnre, and by an angel, nor could he afterwards perform miracles 
with so much ease 

a Tlie catholic prcsb}tcr, (Sulp Se\cr 1 ii p 4>t8)nnd thcpairin 
onlor, (Pacat in Pane^yr Vet xii 29 ) reprobate, with equal indio 
nation, the character ana conduct of Ithacius 

o The Life of St Martin, and the Dialogues concerning hts mincics, 
^ntain facts adapted to the grossest Irtrlnrism in ‘ist^lenot niiworth> 
of the Augustan nge So natunl is the alliance betwei n good taste and 
good sense tint 1 nm always astonished hy this contrast 

P The short and superficial Life of St Ambrose by hts dcicon Piiili 
nus, (Appendix ad edit Benedict p i ) has the merit of original 
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ciscd the important office of prajtonan prdcfect of 
Gaul , and the son, after passing through the studies 
of a liberal education, attained, in the regular 
gradation of civil honours, the station of consular 
of Liguria, a province which included the imperial 
residence of Milan At the age of thirty-four, and 
before he had received the sacrament of baptism, 
Ambrose, to his own surpnse, and to that of the 
world, w'as suddenly transformed from a governor 
to an archbishop Without the least mixture, as it 
IS said, of art or intnguc, the -whole body of the 
people unanimously saluted him with the episcopal 
title , the concord and perseverance of their accla- 
mations were ascribed to a preternatural impulse , 
and the reluctant magistrate was compelled to un- 
dertake a spiiitual office, for which he was not pre- 
pared by the habits and occupations of his former 
life Rut the active force of his genius soon qua- 
lified him to exercise, with zeal and prudence, the 
duties of his ecclesiastical jurisdiction , and, while 
he cheerfully renounced the vain and splendid 
trappings of temporal greatness, he condescended, 
for the good of the church, to direct the conscience 
of the emperors, and to control the administration 
of the empire Gratian lo\cd and rc\cred him as a 
father , and the elaborate treatise on the faith of 
the Trinity, was designed for the instruction of the 
}ouug pnnee After his tragic death, at a time 
when the empress Justina trembled for her oivn 
safetj, and for that of her son Yalentinian, the 
archbishop of Milan was despatched, on two differ- 
ent embassies, to the court of Trev cs He exercised, 
with equal firmness and dexterity, the powers of his 
spintnal and political characters , and perhaps con- 
tributed, by his authority and eloquence, to check 
the ambition of Maximus, and to protect the peace 
of Italj 1 Ambrose had devoted his life, and his 
abilities, to the service of the church Wealth was 
the object of his contempt , he had renounced his 
prn ate patrimony , and he sold, without hesitation, 
the consecrated plate, for the redemption of cap- 
tnes The clergy and people of Milan wcic at- 
tached to their archbishop, and he deserved the 
esteem, without soliciting the favour, or apprehend- 
ing tlic displeasure, of Ins Itchle sovereigns 
His curccssfui The gov'emmcnt of Italy, and of tlic I 
emperor, naturally devolved to I 
'^T'd’sss mother Justina, a woman of beauty 
A**"! iT spint, but w ho, in the midst of an 
orthodox people, had the misfortune 
of professing the Arian hercsj, which she endea- 
voured to instil into the mind of her son Justina 
w as persuaded, that a Roman emperor might claim, 
in his own dominions, the public exercise of his 
religion , and she proposed to the archbishop, as a 
moderate and reasonable concession, tliat he should 
resign the use of a single church, either in tlic city 


or suburbs of hlilan But the conduct of Ambrose 
was gov erned by v cry different principles ■■ The 
palates of the earth might indeed belong to Caesar , 
but the churches were the houses of God , and, 
vvitliin the limits of his diocese, he himself, as the 
lawful successor of the apostles, was the onlj minis- 
ter of God The privileges of chnstianitj, tem- 
poral as well as spintual, were confined to tte true 
believers, and the mind of Ambrose was satisfied, 
that his own theological opinions w ore the standard 
of truth and orthodoxy The archbishop, who re- 
fused to hold any conference, or ncgociation, w ith 
the instruments of Satan, declared, -with modest 
firmness, his resolution to die a martyr, rather than 
to yield to the impious sacrilege , and Justina, who 
resented the refusal as an act of insolence and re- 
bellion, hastily determined to exert the impeiial 
prerogative of her son As she desired to perform 
her public devotions on the approaching festival of 
Easter, Ambrose was ordered to appear before the 
council He obeyed the summons with the respect 
of a faithful subject, but he was followed, without 
his consent, by an innumerable people they press- 
ed, with impetuous zeal, against the gates of the 
palace , and the affnghted ministers of Valentinian, 
instead of pronouncing a sentence of exile on the 
archbishop of Milan, humbly requested that he 
would interpose lus authority, to protect the person 
of the emperor, and to restore the tranquillity of the 
capital But the promises which Ambrose received 
and communicated, wore soon violated by a per- 
fidious court, and, during six of the most solemn 
days, which Christian piety has set apart for the 
exercise of religion, the city was agitated by the 
irregular convulsions of tumult and fanaticism 
The officers of the household were directed to pre- 
pare, first, the Portian, and afterwards, the new 
Basilica, for the immediate reception of the emperor 
and his mother The splendid canopy and hang- 
ings of the royal scat were arranged in the custom- 
ary manner , but it was found necessary to defend 
them, by a strong guard, from tlie insults of the 
populace The Anan ecclesiastics, who ventured 
to show themselves in the streets, were exposed to 
the most imminent danger of their Iiv cs , and Am- 
brose enjoyed the merit and reputation of rescuing 
his personal enemies from the hands of the enraged 
multitude 

But while he laboured to restrain the effects of 
their zeal, the patlictic vehemence of his sermons 
continually inflamed the angry and seditious temper 
of the people of Milan The characters of Eve, of 
the wife of Job, of Jezebel, of Herodias, were inde- 
centlj applied to the mother of the emperor , and 
her desire to obtain a church for the Anans, was 
compared to the most cruel persecutions which 
Christianity had endured under the reign of pa- 


svidcncc Tilletnont, (Mem nccles, tom x.n TS*-30Gl and fli- nnnA 
to editors (p J„,e lalK.u'ied^.rS 

S Aitibro'c Iiimwir (tom ti Ejiist xxir p 883— SOI 1 llm 
emperor n rerj spirited account or Iiisorrn emliasy^ ' ® ° 
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I His own Tcprc<eDtation of Ins principles and conduct (tom ii 
Epist XX XXI XXII P av2— 8S0 ) IS one of the niriniis monuments of 
ecelcsiasticxl antiquity It contains two lelftrs to Ins s,sier Marcr* 
fd petition to Valentinian, and the sermon de Banheu non 
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ganisin The measures of the eourt served only to 
expose the magnitude of the evil A fine of two 
hundred pounds of gold was imposed on the eorpo- 
rate bodj of mcrehants and manufacturers an order 
was signified, in the name of the emperor, to all the 
oflicers, and inferior senants, of the courts of jus- 
tice, that, during the continuance of the public dis- 
orders, they should stnctly confine themselves to 
their houses and the ministers of Valentinian im- 
prudcntlj confessed, that the most respectable part 
of the citizens of Milan was attached to the cause 
of their archbishop He was again solicited to 
restore peace to his countiy , by a timely compliance 
with the will of his sovereign The replj of Am- 
brose was couched in the most humble and respect- 
ful terms, which might, however, be interpreted as 
*1 serious declaration of civil war “ His life and for- 
tune were in the hands of the emperor , but he would 
never betray the church of Christ, or degrade the 
dignity of the episcopal character In such a cause 
he w as prepared to suffer whatever the malice of the 
demon could inflict , and he only wished to die in 
the presence of his faithful flock, and at the foot of 
the altar , he had not contributed to excite, but it 
was in the power of God alone to appease, the rage 
of the people he deprecated the scenes of blood 
and confusion which were likely to ensue , and it 
was Ins fervent prajer, that he might not survive to 
behold the ruin of a flounsbing city, and perhaps 
the desolation of nil Italy ”* The obstinate bigotrj 
of Justina would have endangered the empire of 
her son, if, in this contest with the church and 
people of Milan, she could have depended on the 
active obedience of the troops of the palace A 
large body of Goths had marched to occupy the 
Basilica, which was the object of the dispute and 
it might be expected from the Anan principles, and 
barbarous manners, of these foreign mercenaries, 
that they would not entertain any scruples in the 
execution of the most sanguinary orders They 
were encountered, on the sacred threshold, by the 
archbishop, who, thundering against them a sentence 
of excommunication, asked them, in the tone of a 
father and a master. Whether it was to invade the 
house of God, tliat they had implored the hospitable 
protection of the republic^ The suspense of the 
barbarians allowed some hours for a more eflectual 
ncgociation , and the empress w as persuaded, bj 
the advice of her wisest counsellors, to leave the 
catholics in possession of all the churches of 
Milan, and to dissemble, till a more convenient 
season, her intentions of revenge The mother of 
Valentinian could never forgive the triumph of 
Ambrose , and the rojal joutli uttered a passionate 

• Retz had a <imilar nicsn(;c from the queen to request that he 
would ap|ica<e tlie tiiuiuU of Pans Itwasno longer in his power {.c 
A qiioi j ajoutai tout ce qiic vons nourcr rous iinapiner de respect dc 
doulciir, de regret, et dc Sfiiiuiissinii, &c (Alemoirc' tain i p 140 } 
Certainly I do not compare either the catisce, or the men jet the 
eoadiutor himviir had some idea (p 84 ) of imibiting SL Ambrose 
t Sozomeii atone (I %n e 13 ) throus tins luminous fact into a dark 
and pcrplcred narrative 

v" * wwhabat pia plebs m ecrlesiS mori parata rum epi<coposuo 
see adhuc fri,dni rxritatnmur tamrii civitate nttonita atque tiirlalS 
Augustin Confcssioo I ix c 7 


exclamation, that his own servants vveic ready to 
betray him into the hands of an insolent priest 
The laws of the empire, some of ^ jj jgg 
which were inscribed with the name 
of Valentinian, still condemned the Anan heresy, 
and seemed to excuse the resistance of the catholics 
By the influence of Justina, an edict of toleration 
was promulgated in all the provinces which were 
subject to the court of Milan , the free exercise of 
their religion was granted to those who professed 
the faith of Riinini , and the emperor declared, 
that all persons who should infiingetliis sacred and 
salntarj constitution, should be capitally punished, 
as the enemies of the public peace ‘ The character 
and language of the archbishop of Milan maj justify 
the suspicion, that his conduct soon afforded a rea- 
sonable ground, or at least a specious pretence, to 
the Anan ministers, who watched the opportunity 
of surpnsing him in some act of disobedience to a 
law, which he strangely represents as a law of 
blood and tyranny A sentence of easy and honour- 
able banishment was pronounced, which enjoined 
Ambrose to depart from Milan without delay, 
whilst it permitted him to choose the place of his 
exile, and the number of his companions But the 
authority of the saints, who have preached and 
practised the maxims of passive I03 alty, appeared 
to Ambrose of less moment than the extreme and 
pressing danger of the church He boldly refused 
to obey, and his refusal was supported by the 
unanimous consent of Ins faithful people " They 
guarded by turns the person of their archbishop , 
the gates of the cathedral and the episcopal palace 
were strongly secured , and the imperial troops, 
who had formed the blockade, were unwilling to 
risk the attack, of that impregnable fortress The 
numerous poor, who had been relieved by the 
liberality of Ambrose, embraced the fair occasion of 
signalizing their zeal and gratitude, and as the 
patience of the multitude might have been exhausted 
by the length and uniformity of nocturnal vigils, he 
prudently introduced into the church of Milan the 
useful institution of a loud and regular psalmodj 
While he maintained this arduous contest, he was 
instructed, bj a dream, to open the earth in a place 
where the remains of two martyrs, Gervasius and 
Protasius,^ had been deposited above three hundred 
years Immediatelj under the pavement of the 
church two perfect skeletons were found,^ with the 
beads separated from their bodies, and a plentiful 
elTusion of blood The holy relics were presented, 
in solemn pomp, to the veneration of the people, 
and cverj circumstance of this fortunate discovery 
was admirably adapted to promote the designs of 

X Tillemont Mem Eccles tom ii p 78 ^98 Man^ churches 
in Ttah Gaul && were dedicated to these unknown martyrs of 
wliom St Gtr^aise seems to ha\e been more fortunate than liis cum 
panioD 

7 Invcnimu* mute ma{*iiitudinis viros duo« ut prisca eetas ferehat, 
tom II r pist XXII p CT5 The si7e of thev skeletons wi« fortii 
natcly or skt1fuU> suited to the popular prqudire of the ^^radiiat 
decrease of the human stature uhich has prevailed in c^cry age since 
the time of Homer 

Graudiaqttc cflbssis mirabitur ossa sepulchris 
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Ambrose The bones of the martsrs, their blood, 
their garments, were supposed to contain a healing 
poiver , and their preternatural influence was com- 
municated to the most distant objects, without 
losing any part of its ongmal sirtuc The extraor- 
dinary cure of a blind man,* and the reluctant con- 
fessions of several demoniacs, appeared to justify 
the faith and sanctity of Ambrose , and the truth of 
those miracles is attested by Ambrose himself, bj 
his secretary Paulinus, and by his proselyte, the 
celebrated Augustin, who, at that time, professed 
the art of rhetoric in Milan The reason of the 
present age may possibly approve the incredulity of 
Justina and her Anan court, who derided the 
theatrical representations, vvhich were exhibited by 
the contrivance, and at the expense, of the arch- 
bishop « Their cflcct, however, on the minds of the 
people was rapid and irresistible , and the feeble 
sovereign of Italy found himself unable to contend 
with the favourite of heaven The powers likewise 
of the earth interposed in the defence of Ambrose 
the disinterested advice of Theodosius was the ] 
genuine result of piety and friendship , and the 
mask of religious zeal concealed the hostile and 
ambitious designs of the tyrant of Gaul i> 

The rcign of Maximus might have 

A ^:d'^387 prospenty, could 

Au„aist he have contented himself with the 

possession of three ample countries, which now 
constitute the three most flourishing kingdoms of 
modern Europe But the aspmng usurper, whose 
sordid ambition was not dignified by the love of 
glory and of arms, considered his actual forces as 
the instruments only of his future greatness, and 
his success was the immediate cause of his destruc- 
tion The wealth which he extorted* from the 
oppressed pronnccs of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, 
was emplojed in levjing and maintaining a for- 
midable army of barbanans, collected, for the most 
part, from the fiercest nations of Germany The 
conquest of Italj was the object of his hopes and 
preparations , and he sccretlj meditated the ruin 
of an innocent joulh, whose government was ab- 
horred and despised by his catholic subjects But 
as Maximus wished to occupy, without resistance, 
the passes of the Alps, he received, with perfidious 
smiles, Bomninus of Sjria, the ambassador of Ya- 
Icntinian, and pressed him to accept the aid of a 
considerable body of tioops for the service of a 
Pannonian war The penetration of Ambrose had 
discovered the snares of an enemy under the pro- 
fessions of friendship,^ but the Sjnan Domninus 
was corrupted, or deceived, bj the liberal favour 
of the court of Treves, and the council of Milan 
obstinately rejected the suspicion'' of danger with 

X Ambrux tom ii Cpi>t xxit p 875 Ansustin Coiifes L ije c 7 
lie Cii itat Dei I xxii c 8 TauliD in V it& St Ambros c 14 in 
Append BcnedicL p 4 The blind manX name vas ScTerus he 
touched the holy (.armrnt tecotered hi<fi^ht and devoted the rest of 
hie lifi. (at leaxt tnent) five jearsi to the <emceof the cliurch I 
abuiild teentnraend thiv miracle to our divinrv, if it did not prove the 
ivnrsliip of relic* ax welt as the Xirciie cr e ed 
a Paulin in V it Si Ambro* e 5 in Append Benedict p 5 
b Tillemont, Mem Cedes, tom z. p 190 7V0 He partialK allots 
2 G 2 


a blind confidence, which was the effect, not of 
courage, but of fear The march of the auxilianes 
was guided hy the ambassador , and thej were ad- 
mitted, without distrust, into the fortresses of the 
Alps But the crafty tj rant followed, with hastji 
and silent footsteps, in the rear, and as he dili- 
gentlj intercepted all intelligence of his motions, 
the gleam of armour, and the dust excited by the 
troops of cavalrj, first announced the hostile ap- 
proach of a stranger to the gates of Milan In tins 
extremity, Justina and her son might accuse their 
own imprudence and the perfidious arts of Maxi- 
mus , but thej wanted time, and force, and reso- 
lution, to stand against the Gauls and Germans, 
either in the field, or w ithin the walls of a large 
and disaffected city Flight was their only hope, 
Aqnileia their only refuge , and as Maximus now 
displajed his genuine character, the brother of 
Gratian might expect the same fate from the hands 
of the same assassin Maximus entered Milan in 
triumph, and if the wise archbishop refused a 
dangerous and criminal connexion mth the usurper, 
he might indirectly contribute to the success of his 
arms, by inculcating, from the pulpit, the duty of 
resignation, rather than that of resistance * The 
unfortunate Justina reached Aqnileia in safety, 
but she distrusted the strength of the fortifications , 
she dreaded the event of a siege , and she resolved 
to implore the protection of the great Theodosius, 
whose power and virtue w'erc celebrated m all the 
countries of the west A vessel was sccretlj pro- 
vided to transport the imperial family, they em- 
barked with precipitation in one of the obscure 
harbours of Venctia, or Istna, traversed the whole 
extent of the Hadnatic and Ionian seas , turned 
the extreme promontory of Peloponnesus, and, 
after a long, but successful, navigation, reposed 
themselves in the port of Thessalonica All the 
subjects of Valentinian deserted the yi,ghtofValen. 
cause of a prince, who, by liis abdica- 
tion, liad absolv ed them from the duty of allegiance, 
and if the little city of .lEmona, on the verge of 
Italy, had not presumed to stop tlie career of his 
inglorious victoiy, Maximus would have obtained, 
without a struggle, the sole possession of the 
western empire 

Instead of inviting his royal guests Tbeoiinsius tai e* 
to the palace of Constantinople, Thee- “f^VicnUnian!!'' 
dosins had some unknown reasons to A D 387 
fix tlicir residence at Thessalonica , but these rea- 
sons did not proceed from contempt or indiflerence, 
as he speedily made a visit to that city, accom- 
panied hy the greatest part of his court and senate 
After the first tender expressions of friendship and 
sjnipathj, the pious emperor of the ea.st gently 

Oie mcdialion of Tlwwlosiux and capriaoiisly rejtrte that of Maxi 
mus though it is attvsted by Prosper, Sozomen and Tlieodoret. 

e The modest censure of Sulpicius (Dialo. in IS ) inflicts a much 
deeper wound than Ihe feeble declamalion of Pacatus (xii 25 36 ) 

A Esio lutior adversus hominem, pans insnlucro tesentem sras llic 
wise caution of Ambrose (tom n p 891 } after Ins return from Ins 
second emliassy 

e Baronius (A D 387 No 63 ] applies to this srasnn of public dis. 
tress some of the penitential sennoii* of the archbishop 
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'idtnonislicd Justina, that the guilt of heresy was 
sometimes punished in this world, as well as in tlie 
next , and that the publie profession of the Nicene 
faith would he the most elfieaeious step to promote 
the restoration of her son, by the satisfaetion wliieh 
it must occasion both on earth and in beaten The 
momentous question of peaee or war was referred, 
by Theodosius, to the deliberation of his council , 
and the arguments which might be alleged on the 
side of honour and justice, had acquired, since the 
death of Gratian, a considerable degree of additional 
weight The persecution of the imperial family, 
to w Inch Theodosius himself had been indebted for 
his fortune, was now aggratated by recent and re- 
peated injuries Neither oaths nor treaties could 
restrain the boundless ambition of Maximus , and 
the delay of Mgorous and decisive measures, instead 
of prolonging the blessings of peace, would expose 
the eastern empire to the danger of an hostile in- 
vasion The barbarians, who had passed the Da- 
nube, had lately assumed the character of soldiers 
and subjects, but their native lierceness was yet 
untamed , and the operations of a w ar, which would 
exercise their valour, and diminish their numbers, 
might tend to relieve the provinces fiom an into- 
lerable oppression Notwithstanding these specious 
and solid reasons, which were approved by a ma- 
jonty of the council, Theodosius still hesitated, 
whether he should draw the sword in a contest, 
which could no longer admit any terms of recon- 
ciliation , and his magnanimous character was not 
disgraced by the apprehensions which he felt for 
the safety of his infant sons, and the welfare of his 
exhausted people In this moment of anxious 
doubt, while the fate of the Roman world depended 
on the resolution of a single man, the charms of the 
pnneess Galla most powerfully pleaded the cause 
of her brother Valentinian f The heart of Theo- 
dosius was softened by the tears of beauty, bis 
afiections were insensibly engaged hj the graces of 
jouth and innocence, the art of Justina managed 
and directed the impulse of passion , and the cele- 
bration of tbc royal nuptials was the assurance and 
signal of the civil war The unfeeling critics, who 
consider every amorous weakness as an indelible 
stain on the memory of a great and orthodox em- 
peror, arc inclined, on this occasion, to dispute the 
suspicious evidence of the liistorian Zosiraiis For 
iny own part, I shall frankly confess, that I am 
willing to Hnd, or even to seek, in the revolutions 
of the world, some traces of the mild and tender 
sentiments of domestic life , and, amidst the crowd 
of fierce and ambitious conquerors, I can distin- 
gtiisli, with peculiar complacency, a gentle hero, 
who niaj be supposed to receive his armour from 
the hands of love The alliance of the Persian 
king was secured by the faith of treaties , the mar- 
tial barbarians were persuaded to follow the stand- 

^ nf ^alttilintan anil tlic loie of Theodosius for Ins sister, 

1 '■> S^osxnus (I Iv p 263 26-1) Tillemont produces some 

rak anil ainbi^nioiis cTidciiix to aiilcilstr the second insrriane of 
1 Ihodosiu , (ll|5t dc9 Emperenrs tom s p 740 ) and coAscr|ncnli} 


ard, or to respect the frontiers, of an active and 
liberal monarch , and the dominions of Theodosius, 
from the Euphrates to the Hadriatic, resounded with 
the preparations of w ar both by land and sea The 
skilful disposition of the forces of the east seemed 
to multiply their numbers, and distracted the atten- 
tion of Maximus He had reason to fear, that a 
chosen body of troops, under the command of the 
intrepid Arhogastes, would direct their march along 
the banks of the Danube, and boldlj penetrate 
through the Rhmtian provinces into tlie centre of 
Gaul A powerful fleet was equipped in the har- 
bours of Greece and Epirus, with an apparent 
design, that as soon as a passage had been opened 
by a naval victor}, Valentinian and his mother 
should land in Italy, proceed, without delaj, to 
Rome, and occupy the majestic seat of religion 
and empire In the mean while, Theodosius him- 
self advanced, at the head of a brave and disciplined 
arm}, to encounter his unworthy rival, who, after 
the siege of ^mona, had fixed his camp in the 
neighbourhood of Siscia, a city of Pannonia, 
strongly fortified by the broad and rapid stream of 
the Save 

The veterans, who still remembered Befcatand death 
the long resistance, and successive re- 
sources, of the tyrant Magnentius, June— August 
might prepare themselves foi the labours of three 
bloody campaigns But the contest with bis suc- 
cessor, who, like him, had usurped the throne of 
the west, was easily decided in the term of two 
months, and within the space of two hundred 
miles The supenor genius of the emperor of the 
east might prevail over the feeble Maximus, who, 
in this important u ISIS, showed himself destitute of 
military skill, or personal courage , but the abilities 
of Theodosius were seconded by the advantage 
which he possessed of a numerous and active ca- 
valry The Huns, the Alain, and, after their ex- 
ample, the Goths themselves, were formed into 
squadrons of archers , who fought on horseback, 
and confounded the steady valour of the Gauls and 
Germans, by the lapid motions of a Tartar war 
After the fatigue of a long march, in the heat of 
summer, thej spurred their foaming horses into the 
waters of the Save, swam the nver in the presence 
of the enemy, and instantly charged and routed the 
troops who guarded the high ground on the oppo- 
site side Marcelhnus, the tyrant’s brother, ad- 
vanced to support them with the select cohorts, 
which were considered as the hope and strength of 
the army The action, which had been interrupted 
by the approach of night, was renewed in the morn- 
ing, and, after a sharp conflict, the surviving rem- 
nant of the brav est soldiers of Maximus threw down 
their arms at the feet of the conqueror Without 
suspending his march, to receive the loyal acclama- 
tions of the citizens of iEmona, Theodosius pressed 

to Tcfutf* ces contia dc Zosime, nui scrioent Irop contraircs A la nifte 
de Theodore. 

p See Godefrox s Chronology of llic Laws, Cod Tlieodot tom i p 
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forwards, to terminate the war by the death or cap- 
tivity of his rival, who fled before him with the 
diligenee of fear From the summit of the Julian 
Alps, he descended with such incredible speed into 
the plain of Italy, that he reached Aquileia on the 
evening of the first day , and Maximus, who found 
himself encompassed on all sides, had scarcely time 
to shut the gates of the city But the gates could 
not long resist the efloitof a victorious enemy, and 
the despair, the disaffection, the indifference of the 
soldiers and people hastened the downfall of the 
wretched Maximus He was dragged from his 
throne, rudely stripped of the imperial ornaments, 
the robe, the diadem, and the purple slippers , and 
conducted, like a malefactor, to the camp and pre- 
sence of Theodosius, at a place about three miles 
from Aquileia The behaviour of the emperor was 
not intended to insult, and he showed some dispo- 
sition to pity and forgiie, the tyiantof the west, 
who had never been his personal enemy, and was 
now become the object of his contempt Our sym- 
pathy IS the most forcibly excited by the misfor- 
tunes to which we are exposed , and the spectacle 
of a proud competitor, now prostrate at his feet, 
could not fail of producing very serious and solemn 
thoughts in the mind of the victorious emperor 
But the feeble emotion of involuntary pity was 
checked bj his regard for public justice, and the 
memory of Giatian , and he abandoned the victim 
to the pious zeal of the soldiers, w ho drew him out 
of the imperial presence, and instantly separated 
Ins head from Ins bodj The intelligence of his 
defeat and death was received with sincere or 
wcII-disscmblcd joj his son Victor, on whom he 
had conferred the title of Augustus, died by the 
order, perhaps by the hand, of the bold Arbogastes, 
and all the military plans of Theodosius were suc- 
cessfully executed When he had thus terminated 
the civil war, with less difficulty and bloodshed 
than he might naturally expect, he emplojed the 
winter months of Ins residence at Milan, to restore 
the state of the afllictcd provinces , and early in the 
spring he made, after the example of Constantine 
and Constantius, his triumphal entry into the an- 
cient capital of the Roman empire '' 

Virtues of Theo- The orator, w ho may be silent with- 
out danger, maj praise without diffi- 
culty, and without reluctance,' and posterity mil 
confess, that the character of Theodosius'' might 
furnish the subject of a sincere and ample pane- 
gyric The wisdom of Ins laws, and the success of 
Ins arms, rendered Ins administration respectable 
in the eyes both of his subjects and of his enemies 
He loved and practised the virtues of domestic life 
which seldom hold their residence in the palaces 


of kings Theodosius was chaste and temperate , 
he enjoyed, without excess, the sensual and social 
pleasures of the table , and the warmth of his 
amorous passions was never diverted from their 
lawful objects The proud titles of imperial great- 
ness were adorned by the tender names of a faithful 
husband, an indulgent father , his uncle was raised, 
by his affectionate esteem, to the lank of a second 
parent Theodosius embraced, as his own, the 
children of his brother and sister , and the expres- 
sions of Ins regard were extended to the most dis- 
tant and obscure branches of his numerous kindred 
His familiar friends were judiciously selected from 
among those persons, who, in the equal intci- 
course of private life, had appeared before his eyes 
w'lthout a mask the consciousness of personal and 
superior merit enabled him to despise the aceidental 
distinction of the purple , and he proved by liis 
conduet, that he had forgotten all the injunes, 
while he most gratefully remembered all the favours 
and services, which he had received before he 
ascended the throne of the Roman empire The 
serious, or lively, tone of his conversation, was 
adapted to the age, the lank, or the character, of 
his subjects whom he admitted into his society , and 
the affability of his manners displayed the image of 
his mind Theodosius respected the simplicity of 
the good and virtuous , every art, every talent, of 
a useful, or even of an innocent, nature, was re- 
warded by his judicious liberality , and, except 
the heretics, whom he persecuted with implacable 
hatred, the diffusive circle of his benevolence was 
ciicnmscnbed only by the limits of the human 
race The government of a mighty empire may 
I assuredly suffice to occupy the time and the abili- 
j ties of a mortal yet the diligent prince, without 
aspiring to the unsuitable reputation of profound 
learning, always reserved some moments of his 
leisure for the instructive amusement of reading 
History, which enlarged his expenence, was his 
favourite study The annals of Rome, in the long 
period of eleven hundred years, presented him with 
a various and splendid picture of human life , and 
it has been particularly observed, that whenever he 
perused the cruel acts of Cinna, of Marius, or of 
Sjlla, he warmly expressed his generous detesta- 
tion of those enemies of humanity and freedom 
His disinterested opinion of past events was use- 
fully applied as the rule of his own actions , and 
Theodosius has deserved the singular commenda- 
tion, that Ins virtues always seemed to expand with 
his fortune the season of his prosperity was that 
of bis moderation , and his clemencj appeared the 
most conspicuous after the danger and success of 
the civil war Tlie Moorish guards of the tyrant 
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liad been massacred in the first heat of the Mctorj , 
and a small number of the most obnoxious crimi- 
nals suffered the punishment of the law But the 
emperor showed himself much more attentise to re- 
lieve the innocent, than to chastise the guilty The 
oppressed subjects of the west, who would have 
deemed themselves happy in the restoration of tlieir 
lands, were astonished to receive a sum of money 
equivalent to their loss , and the liberality of the 
conqueror supported the aged mother, and educated 
the oiplian daughters, of Maximus' A charac- 
ter thus accomplished, might almost excuse the 
extravagant supposition of the orator Pacatus, 
that if the elder Brutus could be permitted to re- 
visit the earth, the stein republican would abjure, 
at the feet of Theodosius, his hatred of kings , and 
ingenuously confess, that such a monarch was the 
most faithful guardian of the happiness and dignity 
of the Roman people 

Faults of Theo Xet the piercing eye of the founder 
dosms Qf Ijjg republic must have discerned 
two essential imperfections, which might, perhaps, 
have abated his recent love of despotism The 
virtuous mind of Theodosius was often relaxed by 
indolence,” and it w as sometimes inflamed by pas- 
sion ” In the pursuit of an important object, his 
active courage was capable of the most vigorous 
exertions , but, as soon as the design was accom- 
plished, or the danger was surmounted, the hero 
sunk into inglonous repose , and forgetful that the 
time of a prince is the property of his people, re- 
signed himself to the enjoyment of the innocent, 
hut trifling, pleasures of a luxurious court The 
natural disposition of Theodosios was hasty and 
choleric , dnd, in a station where none could resist, 
and few would dissuade, the fatal consequence of 
Ills resentment, the humane monarch was justly 
alarmed by the consciousness of his infirmity and 
of his power It was the constant study of his life 
to suppress, or regulate, the intemperate sallies of 
passion , and the success of his efforts enhanced 
the ment of his clemency But the painful virtue 
which claims the merit of victory, is exposed to the 
danger of defeat, and tlie reign of a wise and 
merciful prince was polluted by an act of cruelty, 
which would stain the annals of Nero or Domitian 
Within the space of three years, the inconsistent 
histonan of Theodosius must relate the generous 
pardon of the citizens of Antioch, and the inhuman 
massacre of the people of Tliessalonica 

The edition ot impatience of the inha- 

Antioch hitants of Antioch was never satisfied 
° with thtir ow'n situation, or with the 
character, and conduct, of their successive sove- 


reigns The Anan subjects of Theodosius deplored 

the loss of their churches , and, as three rival bishops 
disputed the throne of Antioch, the sentence w Inch 
decided their pretensions excited the muimurs of 
the two unsuccessful congregations The exi- 
gencies of the Gothic war, and the inevitable ex- 
pense that accompanied the conclusion of the peace, 
had constrained the emperor to aggravate the 
weight of the public impositions , and the provinces 
of Asia, as they had not been involved in the dis- 
tress, were the less inclined to contribute to the re- 
lief, of Europe The auspicious period now ap- 
proached of the tenth year of his reign , a festival 
more grateful to the soldiers, who received a liberal 
donative, than to the subjects, whose voluntary 
ofierings had been long since converted into an ex- 
traordinary and oppressive burthen The edicts of 
taxation interrupted the repose, and pleasures, of 
Antioch , and the tribunal of the magistrate was 
besieged by a suppliant crowd , who, in pathetic, 
but, at first, in respectful, language, solicited the 
redress of their grievances They were gradually 
incensed by the pnde of their haughty rulers, who 
treated their complaints as a cnminal resistance , 
their satirical wit degenerated into sharp and angry 
invectives, and, from the subordinate powers of 
government, the invectives of the people insensibly 
rose to attack the sacred character of the emperor 
himself Their fury, provoked by a ^ 
feeble opposition, discharged itself on 
the images of the imperial family, which were erect- 
ed, as objects of public veneration, in the most con- 
spicuous places of the city The statues of Theo- 
dosius, of his father, of his wife Flaccilla, of Ins 
two sons, Arcadius and Honorius, were insolently 
thrown down from their pedestals, broken in pieces, 
or dragged with contempt through the streets and 
the indignities which w ere oflered to the represent- 
ations of imperial majesty, suificiently declared tlie 
impious and treasonable wishes of the populace 
The tumult was almost immediately suppressed by 
the arrival of a body of archers , and Antioch had 
leisure to reflect on the nature and consequences of 
her crime r According to the duty of his office, the 
governor of the province despatched a faithful nar- 
rative of the whole transaction , while the trembling 
citizens intrusted the confession of their enme, and 
the assurance of their repentance, to the zeal of 
Flavian their bishop, and to the eloquence of the 
senator Hilanus, the friend, and, most probably , the 
disciple of Libanins , whose genius, on this melan- 
choly occasion, was not useless to his country •> But 
the two capitals, Antioch and Constantinople, were 
separated by the distance of eight hundred miles , 


1 Amlircn. tom ii Cnist x1 p 955 Picatus, from the want of 3kill, 
or of coura^, omits this glorious circumstance 
m Pacal in Panejjjr Vet xii 20 

*1 7o imu< 1 i\ n 271 272. His partial evidence is marked br an 
air of fsindonr and truth He observes the«e vicissitudes of aioUi 
M a vite, but as a singularity. In the cliaracter of 

^*1 *1'**^'’*^*® temper is acknoTvIcdgcd, and cxcu^d b\ Victor 

liabcs (lays Ainbro^ in decent and manly language tonissovc 
rnlS**' impctuin qiiem si qiils leiiire velil, cito vertes ad 

miHncoruiam m quis stimulct, in magis exsuscitas ut eum revocare 


vix poMis, (tom II £pi^ li p 998 ) Theodosias (Claud in iv Cons 
Hon 26G ) exhorts his son to moderate his an^er 

A ^ *^*****^****8 pagans agreed in bclicv ing, tint the ^edition of 

Antioch was excited by the demons A gigantic woman (saysSozo- 
men, i \ji c lO ) paraded the streets with a scourge in her Iniid An 
Old roin (says Libanius, Orat xii p 396) transformed himself into a 
youth, then a bov, &c 

q 7osirnus, in fits short and disingenuous account, (I i\ p 258 259' 
IS certainly mistaken in sending Libanms liimself to Constantmopfe 
Ills own orations fix him at AnUocli 
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and, notn itlistanding the diligence of the imperial 
posts, the gnilty city was seterely punished by a 
long and dreadful interval of suspense Every ru- 
mour agitated the hopes and fears of the Antiochi- 
ans, and they heard with terror, that their sovereign, 
exasperated by tlie insult w'hich had been offered to 
Ins ow n statues, and, more especially, to those of 
Ins heloied wife, had resolved to level with the 
ground the offending city , and to massacre, with- 
out distinction of age or sex, the criminal inhabit- 
ants many of whom were actually driven, by their 
apprehensions, to seek a refuge in the mountains of 
Syria, and the adjacent desert At length, twenty- 
ur .. four days after the sedition, the gene- 
ral Hellcbicus, and Cassanus, master 
of the offices, declared the will of the emperor, and 
the sentence of Antioch That proud capital was 
degraded from the rank of a city , and the metropo- 
lis of the east, stripped of its lands, its pnvilcges, 
and Its revenues, was subjected, under tlic humili- 
ating denomination of a village, to the jurisdiction 
of Laodicea • The baths, the circus, and the thea- 
tres, were shut, and, that every source of plenty 
and pleasure might at the same time be intercepted, 
the distnhution of corn was abolished, by the severe 
instructions of Theodosius His commissioners then 
proceeded to inquire into the guilt of individuals , 
of those who had perpetrated, and of those who had 
not prevented, the destruction of the sacred statues 
The tnbunal of Hellcbicus and Cscsarius, encom- 
passed with armed soldiers, was erected in the midst 
df the forum The noblest, and most wealthy, of 
the citizens of Antioch appeared before them in 
chains , the examination was assisted by the use of 
torture, and (heir sentence was pronounced or sus- 
pended, according to the judgment of these extra- 
ordinary niagistiates The houses of the criminals 
were exposed to sale, their wives and children were 
suddenlj reduced, from affiuenceand luxury, to the 
most abject distress , and a bloody execution was 
expected to conclude the horrors of a day ,‘ which 
the preacher of Antioch, the eloquent Chrysostom, 
has represented as a lively image of the last and 
universal judgment of the world But the minis- 
ters of Theodosius performed, with reluctance, the 
cruel task winch had been assigned them, they 
dropped a gentle tear over the calamities of the 
people , and they listened with reverence to the 
pressing solicitations of the monks and hermits, who 
descended in swarms from the mountains " Hcllc- 
bicus and Cassanus were persuaded to suspend the 
execution of their sentence, and it was agieed, 
that the former should remain at Antioch, while the 
latter returned, with all possible speed, to Constan- 


r Libaiiiii^ (OraL i p c edit V ciiet ) dcchns, that, under «icli i 
revn the fear of a maesacre aras groundless and ahsarif, especial 
I u emperor’s absence for his pres,.ncc. acrordnig to IhC donum 

slave, nil ht base mien a sanction to the most blooSv acts ' 

• l-imhcra, on llie sea-coast sixty file wilci from Antioch f<5e( 

r,* .■*'* Vi*' depend on the morable festnal o 

n-i ter, Ihcl can onlj ditcrmiiied hi the preuous d^rmimtion o 
the }, ar The j car 3S7 has he. n preferred, aUer a laborious roqmry 


I tinople , and presumed once more to consult (he 
will of his sovereign The resentment clemency o' 
of Theodosius had already subsided , ThtndoMus 
the deputies of the people, both the bishop and the 
orator, had obtained a favourable audience, and 
the reproaches of the emperor were the complaints 
of injured friendship, rather than the stern menaces 
of pnde and pow er A free and general pardon 
was granted to the city and citizens of Antioch , 
the pnson-doors were thrown open , and senators, 
w'ho despaired of their lives, recovered the posses- 
sion of their houses and estates , and the capital of 
the east was restored to the enjoyment of her an- 
cient dignity and splendour Theodosius conde- 
scended to praise the senate of Constantinople, who 
had generously interceded for their distressed 
brethren he rewarded the eloquence of Hilarius 
with the government of Palestine, and dismissed 
the bishop of Antioch with the wannest expressions 
of his respect and gratitude A thou- 
sand new statues arose to the clemency ^ 

of Theodosius , the applause of his subjects was 
ratified by the approbation of his own heart , and 
the cmpeior confessed, that, if the exercise of justice 
IS the most important duty, the indulgence of mercy 
IS the most exquisite pleasure, of a sovereign * 

The sedition of Thessalonica is sedition md mas. 
ascribed to a more shameful cause. "‘■Thcssaio 

— * IllCSf 

and was productive of much more a . d 390 
dreadful consequences That great city, the metro- 
polis of all the Illjnan provinces, had been protect- 
ed from the dangers of the Gothic war by strong 
fortifications, and a numerous garrison Bothenc, 
the general of those troops, and, as it should seem 
from his name, a barbarian, had among his slaves a 
beautiful hoy, who excited the impure desires of 
one of the charioteers of the Circus The insolent 
and brutal lover was thrown into prison by the order 
of Bothenc , and he sternly rejected tlie importunate 
clamours of the multitude, who, on the day of the 
public games, lamented the absence of their 
favourite , and considered the skill of a charioteer 
as an object of more importance than his virtue 
The resentment of the people was irahittered by 
some previous disputes , and, as the strength of tlie 
garrison had been drawn away for the service of the 
Italian war, the feeble remnant, whose numbers 
were reduced hj desertion, could not save the un- 
happy general from their licentious fury Bothenc, 
and several of his principal officers, were inhuman- 
ly murdered , their mangled bodies w ere dragged 
about the streets, and the emperor, who then re- 
sided at Milan, vvas surpnsed by the intelligence of 
the audacious and wanton cruelty of the people of 




tUlll > II 141— 

(Cliixsostom, tom xiii p loi 110) 
n Uirisostom opposes ihetr courage which was not attended with 
fisk. lo the coivardlj lli,,ht of the Cynics 
V® Antioch is represented in a Iiieli, and almost 

dramatic, inaiiiier, by two orators, who had their respective sliares nf 
mterrat and ineriL bee Lilnniiis (Oral xii xi p 339—420 eO,. 
Morel Orat i p I _14 Venet 17SI ) and the twcnfi^tiouLf Sl 
J ohn Chrjiwtotn, de Slaluu, {tom ii ji 1-225 edit Montfau^n 1 
I do not pretend to much personal acquaintance with Clinsnttn.n k . 
TiUemonldlist dcs Em.lereurs, toiS i p VuTlT^^ni 
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Tliessalonica The sentence of a dispassionate 
judge would have inflicted a severe punishment on 
the authors of the crime , and the ment of Botheric 
might contribute to exasperate the gnef and indig- 
nation of Ins master The flery and cholcnc temper 
of Theodosius was impatient of the dilatory forms 
of a judicial inquiry, and he hastily resolved, that 
the blood of his lieutenant should be expiated by 
the blood of the guilty people Yet his mind still 
fluctuated between the counsels of elemenej and of 
re\ enge , the zeal of the bishops had almost extorted 
from the reluctant emperor the promise of a general 
pardon , his passion uas again inflamed by the flat- 
tering suggestions of Ins minister, PuAnus , and, 
after Theodosius had despatched the messengers of 
death, he attempted, u hen it was too late, to prevent 
the execution of his orders The punishment of a 
Roman city was blindly committed to the iindis- 
tinguisliing sword of the barbarians , and the hostile 
preparations were concerted with the dark and per- 
fidious artifice of an illegal conspiracy The people 
of Thcssalonica were treacherously invited, in the 
name of their sovereign, to the games of the circus 
and such was tlieir insatiate avidity for those 
amusements, that every consideration of fear, or 
suspicion, IV as disregarded by the numerous specta- 
tors As soon as the assembly vv as complete, the 
soldiers, who had secretly been posted round the 
Circus, received the signal, not of the races, but of 
a general massacre The promiscuous carnage 
continued three hours, without discrimination of 
strangers or natives, of age or sex, of innocence or 
guilt , the most moderate accounts state the num- 
ber of the slam at seven thousand , and it is affirm- 
ed by some wnters, that more than fifteen thousand 
victims were sacrificed to the manes of Bothcnc A 
foreign merchant, who had probably no concern in 
his murder, oflered his ow n life, and all Ins wealth, 
to supply the place of one of his two sons , but, 
while the father hesitated with equal tenderness, 
while be was doubtful to choose, and unwilling to 
condemn, the soldiers determined his suspense, by 
plunging their daggers at the same moment into the 
breasts of the defenceless youths The apology of 
the assassins, that they were obliged to produce the 
prescribed number of heads, serves only to increase, 
bj an appearance of order and design, the horrors of 
the massacre, which was executed by the commands 
of Theodosius The guilt of the emperor is aggra- 
vated bj his long and frequent residence at Thcssa- 
lonica The situation of the unfortunate city, the 
aspect of the streets and buildings, the dress and 
faces of the inhabitants, were familiar, and even 
present, to his imagination , and Theodosius pos- 

(VicdeSt Clinwlome, lorn i p 137— 224 ) had read liim with pioiis 
curioMtN,and (filigcnce 

T The oncinal oidtnre of Ainhro«e, (tom ii Epi^t li p OOS) 
Aiisiistin (lie Cmtit Du, > 20) and Paiiltnus fin Vit Ambros c 
24 ) %% dtli%crcd in T*i„ue expns^ion^ of horror and pity It w illuo* 
tratrd by the nibsrqnent and unequal te<tinionie«> of Sozomcn, (1 tii 
c 2 . 1 ) Thcfidorct (I \ c 17 ) Thqophaitt^ (Clirono?rapli p 02 ) 
Cedrciut* (p 317 ) ind /oinns, (loin it I xiii p S'! ) Zosimu^ 
iiie partial inemy of T licodo^iud, unaccountably passes over in 
«iltn« H,e wor .1 of hi< actions 

See llif vliole traiisictinn in Ambrose, (tom il Episl x1 xli p 


sessed a quick and lively sense of tlie existence of 
the people whom he destroyed ^ 

The respectful attachment of the influence md 
emperor to the orthodox clergy, had 
disposed him to love and admire the A D ass 
character of Ambrose , wbo united all the episcopal 
virtues in tbe most eminent degree The friends 
and ministers of Theodosius imitated the example 
of their sovereign , and he obsened, with more sur- 
prise than displeasure, that all his secret counsels 
were immediately communicated to the archbishop , 
who acted from the laudable persuasion, that ev cry 
measure of civil government may have some con- 
nexion with the glory of God, and the interest of 
the true religion The monks and populace of 
CalhnitiUm, an obscure town on the frontier of 
Persia, excited bj their own fanaticism, and by 
that of their bishop, had tumultuouslj burnt a con- 
venticle of tbe Valentinians, and a synagogue of 
tbe Jews The seditious prelate was condemned, 
bj tbe magistrate of the province, either to rebuild 
the synagogue, or to pay the damage, and this 
moderate sentence was confirmed by the emperor 
Rut it was not confirmed by the archbishop of 
Milan * He dictated an epistle of censure and re- 
proach, more suitable, perhaps, if the emperor had 
received the mark of circumcision, and renounced 
the faith of his baptism Ambrose considers the 
toleration of the Jewish, as the persecution of the 
Christian, religion , boldlj declares, that ho himself, 
and every true believer, would eagerly dispute with 
the bishop of Callinicum the merit of the deed, and 
the crown of martyrdom , and laments, in the most 
pathetic terms, that the execution of the sentence 
would be fatal to the fame and salvation of Theodo- 
sius As this private admonition did not produce 
an immediate effect, the archbishop, from his pul- 
pit," publicly addressed the emperor on his throne,'’ 
nor would he consent to ofler the oblation of the 
altar, till he had obtained from Theodosius a solemn 
and positive declaration, which secured the impu- 
nity of the bishop and monks of Oallinicum The 
recantation of Theodosius was sincere,® and, dur- 
ing the term of his residence at Milan, his affection 
for Ambrose was continually increased by the habits 
of pious and familiar conversation 
When Ambrose was informed of the „ 

. n,i , , , Penance of Tlieo 

massacre of Thcssalonica, his mind dosius 

was filled with horror and anguish a p jot 
He retired into the country to indulgo his grief, and 
to avoid the presence of Theodosius But as the 
archbishop was satisfied that a timid silence would 
render him the accomplice of his guilt, he repre- 
sented, in a pnvate letter, the enormity of the crime , 

OT6— OTB ) andliis Iiiognplier Pauliniis (c 23 ) Bavie and Barbejne 
(niornia dcs Pf res, c xtii p 325, &cl hare justly condemned the 
archbishop < j j 

» Ilia Mrmon is a stranjre nllegarj of Jeremiah’s rod, of an almond 
tree, of the woman who washed anu anointed Uie feet of Christ But 
the peroration is direct and personal 
bilndie £pi«cope, dc me propo«uiHi Ambrose modestly confeved 
K but lie sternly reprimanded Timisiui, ccnenl of tlie lior«e and 
foot who bad presumed to ay, Uiattlie raonKsof Callinicntn descried 
punishment 

e ^ et, file years inemardsy when Theodosius was ibstnt from Ins 
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\tIiic1i could onl 3 be cITaccd by tbc tears of pem- 
Icnce The episcopal vigour of Ambrose v/as tem- 
pered bj prudence , and be contented himself with 
signifying ^ an indirect sortof excommunication, by 
the assurance, that be bad been warned in a vision, 
not to oITcr the oblation In the name, or in the pre- 
sence, of Theodosius , and by the advice, that be 
would conflne himself to the use of prayer, without 
presuming to approach the altar of Christ, or to 
rccciie the holy euchanst with those hands that 
were still polluted with the blood of an innocent 
people The emperor was deeply affected by his 
own reproaches, and by those of his spiritual father, 
and, after he had bewailed the mischievous and 
irreparable consequences of his rash fuiy, he pro- 
ceeded, in the accustomed manner, to perform his 
devotions in the great church of Milan He was 
stopped in the porch by the archbishop , who, in the 
tone and language of an ambassador of heaven, de- 
clared to his sovereign, that pn\atc contntion was 
not sufficient to atone for a public fault, or to ap- 
pease the justice of the offended Deity Theodosius 
humbly represented, that if he had contracted the 
guilt of homicide, David, the man after God’s own 
heart, had been guilty, not only of murder, but of 
adultery “ You haie imitated David in his crime, 
imitate then his repentance," was the reply of the 
undaunted Ambrose The rigorous conditions of 
peace and pardon were accepted , and the public 
penance of the emperor Theodosius has been re- 
corded as one of the most honourable events in the 
annals of the church According to the mildest 
rules of ecclesiastical discipline, which were estab- 
lished in the fourth century, the crime of homicide 
was expiated bj the penitence of twenty years ® 
and as itwasimpossible, in thepenod ofhuman life, 
to purge the accumulated guilt of the massacre of 
Thcssalonica, the muiderer should have been ex- 
cluded from the holy communion till the hour of his 
death But the archbishop, consulting the maxims 
of religious policy, granted some indulgence to the 
rank of Ins illustrious penitent^ who humbled in the 
dust the pndc of the diadem , and the public edi- 
fication might be admitted as a weighty reason to 
abridge the duration of his punishment It was 
suilicicnt, that the emperor of the Romans, stnppcd 
of the ensigns of royalty , should appear in a mourn- 
ful and suppliant posture , and that, in the midst 
of the church of Milan, he should humbly solicit, 
with sighs and tears, the pardon of Ins sins^ In 
tins spiritual cure, Ambrose employed the various 
methods of mildness and sev enty After a delay of 
about eight months, Theodosius was restored to the 
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communion of the faithful , and the edict, which 
interposes a salutary interval of thirty days between 
the sentence and the execution, may be accepted 
as the worthy fruits of his repentance s Posterity 
has applauded the virtuous firmness of the arch- 
bishop and the example of Theodosius may prove 
the beneficial influence of those pnnciples, which 
could force a monarch, exalted above the appre- 
hension of human punishment, to respect the laws, 
and ministers, of an invisible Judge “ The prince," 
says Montesquieu, “ who is actuated by the hopes 
and fears of religion, may be compared to a lion, 
docile only to the voice, and tractable to the hand, 
of his keeper "*• The motions of the royal animal 
will therefore depend on the inclination, and in- 
terest, of the man who has acquired such dangerous 
authonty over him, and the priest, who holds in 
his hand the conscience of a king, may inflame, or 
moderate, his sangninaiy passions The cause of 
humanity, and that of persecution, have been 
asserted, by the same Ambrose, with equal energy, 
and with equal success 
After the defeat and death of the 
tyrant of Gaul, the Roman worl 1 was ^hc^olfus’^ 
in the possession of Theodosius He ^ ® 388—391 
denved from the choice of Gratian his honourable 
title to the provinces of the east he had acquired 
the west by the nght of conquest, and the three 
years, which ho spent in Italy, were usefully em- 
ployed to restore the authonty of the laws , and to 
correct the abuses, which had prevailed with im- 
punity under the usurpation of Maximus, and the 
minority of Valentinian The name of Valentinian 
was regularly inserted in the public acts but the 
tender age, and doubtful faith, of the son of Jusfina, 
appeared to require the prudent care of an ortho- 
dox guardian, and his specious ambition might 
have excluded the unfortunate youth, without a 
struggle, and almost without a murmur, fiom the 
administration, and even from the inbcntancc, of 
the empire If Theodosius had consulted the rigid 
maxims of interest and policy, liis conduct would 
have beenjustified by his friends , but the generosity 
of his behaviour on this memorable occasion has 
extorted the applause of his most inveterate ene- 
mies He seated Valentinian on the throne of 
Milan, and, without stipulating any present or 
future advantages, restored him to the absolute do- 
minion of all the provinces from which he had been 
driven by the arms of hlaximus To the restitu- 
tion of his ample patrimony , Theodosios added the 
free and generous gift of the countries beyond the 
Alps, which bis successful valour had recovered 
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tents the open eountry, winch extends to the walls 
of Aquilcia, and the banks of thePngidns,'’ or Cold 
River® This narrow theatre of the war, circum- 
scribed by the Alps and the Hadnatic, did not 
allow much room for the operations of military skill , 
the spirit of Arbogastes would have disdained a 
pardon , his guilt extinguished the hope of a ncgo- 
ciation , and Theodosius was impatient to satisfy 
his glory and revenge, b} the chastisement of the 
assassins of Yalentinian Without weighing the 
natural and *utiricial obstacles that opposed Ins 
efiorts, the emperor of the cast immediately attacked 
the fortiRcations of his rivals, assigned the post of 
honourable danger to the Goths, and cherished a 
secret wish, that the bloody conflict might diminish 
the pride and numbers of the conquerors Ten 
thousand of those auxiliaries, and Bacunus, gene- 
ral of the Ibenans, died bravely on the field of 
battle But the victory was not purchased by 
their blood the Gauls maintained their advantage , 
and the approach of night protected the disor- 
derly flight, or retreat, of the troops of Theodosius 
The emperor retired to the adjacent hills, whcie he 
passed a disconsolate night, without sleep, without 
provisions, and without hopes except that strong 
assurance, which, under the most desperate circnm- 
stanccs, the independent mind may derive from the 
contempt of fortune and of life The tnumph of 
Eugenius was celebrated by the insolent and disso- 
lute joy of his camp , whilst the activ e and vigilant 
Arbogastes secretly detached a considerable body of 
troops to occupy the passes of the mountains, and 
to encompass the rear of the eastern army The 
dawn of day discovered to the eyes of Theodosius 
the extent and the extremity of his danger but bis 
apprehensions were soon dispelled, by a fnendly 
message from the leaders of those troops, who ex- 
pressed their inclination to desert the standard of 
the tyrant The honourable and lucrative rewards, 
which they stipulated as the price of their perfidy, 
w ere granted without hesitation , and as ink and 
paper could not easily be procured, the emperor 
subscribed, on his own tablets, the ratification of the 
treaty The spint of his soldiers was revived by 
this seasonable reinforcement and they again 
inarched, with confidence, to surprise the camp of 
a tjrant, whose principal oiliccrs appeared to dis- 
trust cither the justice, or the success, of his arms 
In the heat of the battle, a violent tempest,® such as 
IS often felt among the Alps, suddenlj arose from 
the cast The army of Theodosius w as sheltered by 
their position from the impetuosity of the wind, 

'•The Frigidux « 'mall tliongli roemoiable stream in Uie conntty 
m Goretz, now called the Vipao, falls into the Sonitus or Lisonzo 
aboTe Aquileia some miles from the Hadnatic see I) Antilles 
Ancient and Modern Maps, and the Italia Antique of Chit eriiis, (tom 
^ p 188 ) 

« Claudim s n it is intolenhle the snow wis dyed red the cold 
q\®''®maked and the channel must hue been choaked with carcasses, 
” *>'®™wnt had not been snclled with Wood 

V, ^ hcodoret affirms that St. John and St Philip, appeared to tht 

aicinj; nrsltepiiic emperor, on horscliack &c. This is the first instance 
In tile Cn'iVl ®*^®f”'®rds became so popular in Spam, and 

® 5,®pn'l>ler> tehdlsAquilode monte procellis 
Ubrnitadiersasaeica rctolutaque tela 
V ertit in auctoIe^ et turbine reppuht hastas 


which blew a cloud of dust in the faces of the 
enemy, disordered their ranks, w rested their wea- 
pons from t 1 eir hands, and diverted, or repelled, 
their inclfectual javelins Tins accidental advan- 
tage was skilfully improved, the violence of the 
storm was magnified by the superstitious terrors of 
the Gauls , and they yielded without shame to the 
invisible powers of heaven, who seemed to militate 
on the side of the pious emperor His victory w as 
decisive, and the deaths of his two rivals were 
distinguished only by the difference of their cha- 
racters The rhetorician Eugenius, who had almost 
acquired the dominion of the world, was reduced to 
implore the mercy of the conqueror , and the unre- 
lenting soldiers separated his head from Ins body, 
as he lay prostrate at the feet of Theodosius Ar- 
bogastes, after the loss of a battle, in which he had 
discharged the duties of a soldier and a general, 
w andeied several days among the mountains But 
when he was convinced that his cause was despe- 
rate, and bis escape impracticable, the intrepid 
barbarian imitated the example of the ancient 
Romans, and turned his sword against his own 
breast The fate of the empire was determined in 
a narrow comer of Italy , and the legitimate suc- 
cessor of the house of Yalentinian embraced the 
archbishop of Milan, and graciously received the 
submission of the provinces of the west Those 
provinces were involved in the guilt of rebellion , 
while the inflexible courage of Ambrose alone had 
resisted the claims of successful usurpation With 
a manly freedom, which might have been fatal to 
any other subject, the archbishop rejected the gifts 
of Eugenius, declined Ins correspondence, and 
withdrew himself from Milan, to avoid the odious 
presence of a tyrant , whose downfall he predicted 
in discreet and ambiguous language The merit of 
Ambrose was applauded by the conqueror, who 
secured the attachment of the people by his alliance 
with the church and the clemency of Theodosius 
IS ascribed to the humane intercession of the arch- 
bishop of Milan ^ ' 

After the defeat of Eugenius, the Death of riieo. 
merit, as well as the authonty, of a^d'* 395 
Theodosius was cheerfully acknow- w 

lodged by all the inhabitants of the Roman world 
The expenence of his past conduct encouraged the 
most pleasing expectations of his future reign , and 
the age of the emperor, which did not exceed fifty 
jears, seemed to extend the prospect of the public 
felicity His •death, only four months after his 
victory, was considered by the people as an unforc- 

O nimmm dilecteDco, cm fiindit ab niitris 
arniatas ernes, cut militat iLllier, 
conjurati rcniunt ad classica % enti 

T!ie« fTtnous lilies of Claudnn, (m in Cons Honor 03, fitc A 0 3no) 
arcaliegedln Ins coiitemponnes Augustin and Orositis who suppress 
the pagan deity of iEoliis , and add some cirrumstances from the 
information ofe\e witnesses Within four montlLs after the victory 
il was compared by Ambrose to the miraculous \ ictories of/Mo^esaiid 
Joshua. 

f The ocnls of this civil wnr are gnthered from Ambrose, (tom ii 
4” P 1022 ) Pauhniis (in Vit Ambro« c 26->3l ) Aiuustiii 
V.5 ' 26 ) Orosiiis^ (1 rii c 3o)Sozomcii (I vn r 21) 

rheodorct, (I v c 24 ) Zosimus, (I iv p 281 a82 ) Claiidiin (in iii 
Cons lion 63— 105 id n Cons Hon 70— 117 i and the Chronicles pub 
lislicd b> Scaltgcr 
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seen and fatal event, winch destrojed, m a moment, 
the hopes of the nsing generation But the in- 
dulgence of case and luxury had secretly nourished 
the principles of disease v The strength of Theo- 
dosius was unable to support the sudden and vio- 
lent transition from the palace to the camp , and 
the increasing sjmptoms of a dropsy announced 
the speedy dissolution of the emperor The opinion, 
and perhaps the interest, of the public had con- 
firmed the division of the eastern and western 
empires , and the tn o royal youths, Arcadius and 
Honorius, who had already obtained, from the ten- 
derness of their father, the title of Augustus, were 
dcsfincd to fill the thrones of Constantinople and 
of Rome Those princes were not permitted to 
share the danger and glory of the cisilwar,** hut 
as soon as Theodosius had triumphed over his un- 
worthy rivals, he called his younger son Honorius, 
to enjoj the fruits of the victory, and to receive the 
sceptre of the west from the hands of his dying 
father The arrival of Hononus at Milan was wel- 
comed by a splendid exhibition of the games of 
the circus , and the emperor, though he w as op- 
pressed hy the weight of his disorder, contributed 
by his presence to the public joy But the remains 
of his strength were exhausted hj the painful effort, 
which he made to assist at the spectacles of the 
morning Hononus supplied, during the rest of 
the day, the place of liis father , and the great 
Theodosius expired in the ensuing night Not- 
withstanding the recent animosities of a cnil war. 
Ills death was universallj lamented The barba- 
rians, whom he had vanquished, and the church- 
men, hj whom he had been subdued, celebrated, 
with loud and sincere applause, the qualities of the 
deceased emperor, which appeared the most valu- 
able in their eyes The Romans were tcrnfied by 
the impending dangers of a feeble and dnidcd 
administration , and every disgraceful moment of 
the unfortunate reigns of Arcadius and Honorius 
revised the mcmoiy of their irreparable loss 
Corruption nftiic In tlic faithful picture of the virtues 
tunes Qf Theodosius, his imperfections have 
not been dissembled, the act of cruelty, and the 
habits of indolence, which tarnished the gloiy of 
one of the greatest of the Roman princes An 
historian, perpetually adverse to the fame of Theo- 
dosius, has exaggerated his vices, and their per- 
nicious cflccts , he boldly asserts, that every rank 
of subjects mutated the cfTcminatc manners of their 
sovereign, that every species of corruption polluted 
the course of public and private life , and that the 
feeble restraints of order and decency were insufll- 
cient to resist the progress of that degenerate spirit 
which sacrifices, without a blush, the consideration 
of duty and interest to the base indulgence of sloth 
and appetite ’ The complaints of contemporaiy 
writers who deplore the mcreascof luxury, and de- 

Hononus accompsnica Ins fall, cr. ! 


pravation of manners, are commonly cxpressiv c of 
their peculiar temper and situation There are few 
observ ers, who possess a clear aud comprehensive 
view of the revolutions of society , and who are 
capable of discovering the nice and secret springs 
of actions, which impel, in the same uniform di- 
rection, the blind and capricious passions of a mul- 
titude of individuals If it can be ailirmed, with 
any degree of truth, that the luxury of the Romans 
was more shameless and dissolute in the reign of 
Theodosius than in the age of Constantine, perhaps, 
or of Augustus, the alteration ca'tinot be ascribed 
to any beneficial improvements, which had gradual- 
ly increased the stock of national nches A long 
period of calamity or decay must have checked the 
industry, and diminished the wealth, of the people, 
and their profuse luxury must have been the re- 
sult of that indolent despair, which enjoys the pre- 
sent hour, and declines the thoughts of futurity 
The uncertain condition of their property discou- 
raged the subjects of Theodosius from engaging in 
those useful and laborious undertakings which re- 
quire an immediate expense, and promise a slow 
and distant advantage The frequent examples of 
ruin and desolation tempted them not to spare the 
remains of apatnmonj, which might, every hour, 
become the prey of the rapacious Goth And the 
mad prodigality, which prevails in the confusion of 
a shipwreck or a siege, may serve to explain the 
progress of luxury amidst the misfortunes and ter- 
rors of a sinking nation 

The elTemuiatc luxury, which infect- ,„fa„try my 
cd the manners of courts and citiesy aside tiieir ar- 
had instilled a secret and destructive 
poison into the camps of the legions , and their 
degeneracy has been marked by the pen of a mili- 
tary writer, who had accurately studied the genuine 
and ancient principles of Roman discipline It is 
the just and important observation ofVegetius, that 
theinfantrj was invariably covered with defensive 
armour, from the foundation of the citj, to the 
reign of the emperor Gratian The relaxation of 
discipline, and the disuse of exercise, rendered the 
soldiers less able, and less willing, to support the 
fatigues of the service , they complained of the 
weight of the armour, which they seldom wore, 
and they successively obtained the permission of 
laying aside both their cuirasses and their helmets 
The heavy weapons of Ibeir ancestors, the short 
sword, and the formidable pilum, which Imd sub- 
dued the world, insensibly dropped from their 
feeble hands As the use of the shield is incom- 
patible with that of the bow, they reluctantly 
marched into the field , condemned to sufier, cither 
tlie pain of wounds, or the ignominy of flight, and 
always disposed to prefer the more shameful alter- 
native The cavalry of the Goths, the Huns, and 
the Alani, had felt the beneflts, and adopted the 

■ Zofimii' I II p 241 
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use, of defensive armour, and, as fbey excelled in 
the management of missile weapons, they easily 
oreru helmed the naked and trembling legions, 
whose heads and breasts were exposed, without de- 
fence, to the arrows of the bnrhanans The loss 
of armies, the destruction of cities, and the dis- 
honour of the Roman name, inefTectually solicited 
the successors of Gratian to restore the helmets and 
cuirasses of tlie infantiy The enenated soldiers 
abandoned their own, and the public, defence , and 
their pusillanimous indolence may he considered as 
the immediate cause of the downfall of the empire ^ 


CHAP XXVIII I 

Ftnal destruction of •paganism — Introduction of the 
tuorship of saints, and t dies, among the Christians 

Tlie destruction The ruin of paganism, in the age of 
Theodosius, is perhaps the onl} ex- 
L D 378—395 ample of the total extirpation of any 
ancient and popular superstition , and may there- 
fore deserve to be considered, as a singular event 
in the hibtory of the human mind The Christians, 
more especially the clergy, had impatiently sup- 
ported the prudent delajs of Constantine, and the 
equal toleration of the elder Valentinian , nor could 
the} deem their conquest perfect or secure, as long 
as their adversaries were permitted to exist The 
influence, which Ambrose and his brethren had 
acquired mer the youth of Gratian, and the pietj 
of Theodosius, was employed to infuse the maxims 
of persecution into the breasts of their imperial 
proseljtes Two specious principles of religions 
jurisprudence were established, from whence they 
deduced a direct and ngorous conclusion against 
the subjects of the empire, who still adhered to the 
ceremonies of their ancestors that the magistrate 
IS, in some measure, guilty of the enmes which he 
neglects to prohibit, or to punish , and, that the 
idolatrous worship of fabulous deities, and real 
dmmons, is the most abominable enme against 
the supreme majesty of the Creator The laws of 
ISIoses, and the examples of Jewish history,* were 
hastilj, perhaps erroneously, applied bj the clergy 
to the mild and universal reign of cbnstianitj 
The veal of the emperors a as excited to vindi- 
cate their own honour, and that of the Deitj and 
the temples of the Roman world acre subverted, 
about sixty 3 cars after the conversion of Con- 
stantine 

State of pagan ^ 

ism at iiome of Gratian, the Romans preserved the 


k a egetins de Re lUilitari 1 i c 10 The «eries of calaniities, 
ivhich he marks compel us to beliere, that the JTero to rrhom he dedi* 
cates hn book, is the last and most inglorious of the 'I aleiitinians. 

« *sL Ambrose (tom ii de Obit Thcodos p liSB ) express!} praises 
and rvrommends the zeal of Josiah in the destruction of idniatrv The 
tan.uage of Julius Fimiicus hlaleriiiis on the same subject (de Errore 
Protan Relig p 48* ediL Gronor ) is pionsi} inhuman Nee iilio 
jubet (tlie Mosaic Law) parci uec fratri, et per amatam conjugem 
glidmm Tindiccm ducit tLc. 

" {•■>jle(tom II p 406 in his Commentaire Pliilosophiqiie) jnstiSes 
•no limits Ihrse intolerant laws by the temporal reign of Jehoiah orer 
''' a!ri. »» laudable 

' S'cthe outlines ofthe Roman hierarchy in Cicero (de Legibus, ii 


regular succession of the several colleges of the 
sacerdotal order* Fifteen Pontiffs exercised 
their supreme junsdiction over all things, and per- 
sons, that vtere consecrated to the sersice of the 
gods , and the vanous questions which perpetually 
arose in a loose and traditionarj sjstem, were 
submitted to the judgment of their holj tnbnnal 
Fifteen grave and learned Augurs obserted the 
face of the heavens, and prescribed the actions of 
heroes, according to the flight of birds Fifteen 
keepers of the Sybilline books (their name of 
Quindecemmrs was derived from their numbci) 
occasionally consulted the history of future, and, 
as It should seem, of contingent, eients Six 
Vestals devoted their virginity to the guard of the 
sacred fire, and of the unknown pledges of the 
duration of Rome, which no mortal bad been 
suffered to behold with impunity ^ Seven Epulos 
prepared the table of the gods, conducted the 
solemn procession, and regulated the ceremonies 
of the annual festival The three Flamens of Ju- 
piter, of Mars, and of Quinnus, were considered as 
the peculiar ministers of the three most powerful 
deities, who watched over the fate of Rome and of 
the universe The XiKG of the Sacrifices repre- 
sented the person of Numa, and of his successors, 
in the religious functions, winch conld be perform- 
ed only by royal hands The confraternities of the 
Saltans, the Lupercals, &c , practised such ntes, 
as might extort a smile of contempt from every 
reasonable man, with a livelj confidence of recom- 
mending themselves to the favour of the immortal 
gods The authonty, which the Roman priests had 
formerly obtained in the counsels of the republic, 
was gradually abolished by the establishment of 
monarch}, and the removal of the seat of empire 
But the dignity of their sacred character was still 
protected by the laws and manners of their country, 
and the} still continued, more especiall} the college 
of pontiffs, to exercise in the capital, and some- 
times in the provinces, the rights of then eccle- 
siastical and civil junsdiction Their robes of 
purple, ebanots of state, and sumptuous entertain- 
ments, attracted the admiration of the people , and 
they received, from the consecrated lands, and the 
public revenue, an ample stipend, which liberally 
supported the splendour of the pnesthood, and all 
the expenses of the religious worship of the state 
As the service of the altar was not incompatible 
with the command of armies, the Romans, after 
their consulships and tnumphs, aspired to the place 
of pontilT, or of augur, the seats of Cicero* and 
Pompe} were filled, in the fourth century, by the 

7 8)Li»y (1 SO ) Dionysius Hn1icaTna<^n<is (I ii p 119—199 edit 
Undson,] IJeaurort,(RepabliqucRoniainc,toni i p I— 90) and Mo} le, 
(y>l ' P 10—55 ) The last is the work of an English whig as nefl as 
of a Roman antiquar} 

A Thifsem\<tic md perha|is imaptiary svnibols lu%e gireo birlh 
y> various fables and conjectures It ^ms probable that the PaIla-> 
aiiim \rasa small «tatiie (three cubits aodahalfhi^IOof Minerva, with 
a lance and di'ttaflf that it was usaall) enclosed in a serta or barrel 
and that a similar barrel was placed b^ its side, to disconcert cun 
o^itj or sacrilege Mezertac (Comment sur Ics Epitres d’Ovide, 
foni I p C0>-t^)aml LipMu< (t»m iii p CIO de Ve^li, &.e c 10) 

e Cicero frankly, (ad Atticum, I ti Epist. 5 ) or indirectly (ad Fa 
miliar 1 xx Epist 4 ) confesses that the Autfurate is the supreme ob 
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most illustnons members of tlie senate, and the 
dignitj of tlieir birth reflected additional splendour 
on tlicir sacerdotal character The fifteen pnests, 
•who composed the college of pontifis, enjoyed a 
more distinguished rank as the companions of their 
sovereign , and the Christian emperors condescend- 
ed to accept the robe and ensigns, which were 
appropnated to the oflice of supreme pontiiT But 
when Gratian ascended the throne, more scrupu- 
lous, or more enlightened, he sternly rejected those 
profane symbols applied to the service of the 
state, or of the church, the revenues of the pnests 
and scstals, abolished their honours and immuni- 
ties, and dissolved the ancient fahne of Roman 
superstition, which was supported by the opinions, 
and habits, of eleven hundred years Paganism 
was still the constitutional religion of the senate 
The hall, or temple, in which they assembled, was 
adorned by the statue and altar of Victory e a 
majestic female standing on a globe, with flowing 
garments, expanded wings, and a crown of laurel 
in her outstretched hand The senators were sworn 
on the altar of the goddess, to observe the laws of 
the emperor and of the empire , and a solemn ofler- 
ing of wine and incense was the ordinary prelude 
of their public deliberations ‘ The removal of this 
ancient monument was the only injury which Con- 
stantins had offered to the superstition of the Ro- 
mans The altar of Victory was again restored by 
Julian, tolerated by Valentinian, and once more 
banished from the senate by the zeal of Gratian ^ 
But the emperor yet spared the statues of the gods 
svhich ivcre exposed to the public veneration four 
hundred and tw'cnty-four temples, or chapels, still 
remained to satisfy the doiotion of the people , and 
in every quarter of Rome the delicacy of the chns- 
tians was offended by the fumes of idolatrous sa- 
crifice * 

Petition of tiic But the Christians formed the least 
iit"Vorvictorj* numerous party in the senate of 
A D 3&I Rome," and it -was only by their 
absence, that they could evpress their dissent from 
the legal, though profane, acts of a pagan majority 
In that assembly, the dying embers of freedom 
were, for a moment, rcMsed and inflamed by the 
breath of fanaticism Four respectable deputa- 
tions were successively voted to the imperial court," 
to represent the grievances of the priesthood and 
the senate , and to solicit the restoration of the altar 
of Victory, The conduct of this important business 


was intrusted to the eloquent Symmaebus,” a 
wealthy and noble senator, who united the saered 
characters of pontiff and augur, with the civil dig- 
nities of proconsul of Africa, and prmfcct of the 
city The breast of Symmachus was animated by 
tlie warmest zeal for the cause of expiring pagan- 
ism, and his religions antagonists lamented the 
abuse of his genius, and the inelficacy of his moral 
virtues P The orator, vv hose petition is extant to 
the emperor Valentinian, waseonscious of the diffi- 
culty and danger of the office whioh he had assumed 
He cautiously avoids every topio which might 
appear to reflect on the religion of his sovereign , 
humbly declares, that prayers and entreaties are his 
only arms , and artfully draws his arguments from 
the schools of rhetoric, rather than from those of 
philosophy Symmachus endeavours to seduce the 
imagination of a young pnnee, by displaying the 
attributes of the goddess of Victory , he insinuates, 
that the confiscation of the revenues, which vvere 
consecrated to the service of the gods, was a measure 
unworthy of his liberal and disinterested character; 
and he maintains, that the Roman sacnficcs would 
be depnved of their force and energy, if they were 
no longer celebrated at the e'v.pense, as well ns in 
the name, of the republic Even scepticism is made 
to supply an apology for superstition The great 
and incomprehensible secret of the universe eludes 
the inquiry of man Where reason cannot instruct, 
custom may be permitted to guide, and every 
nation seems to consult the dictates of prudence, by 
a faithful attachment to those ntes, and opinions, 
w'hich have received the sanction of ages If those 
ages have been crowned with glory and prosperity, 
if the devout people have frequently obtained the 
blessings which they have solicited at the altars of 
the gods, it must appear still more advisable to 
persist in the same salutary practice , and not to 
nsk the unknown penis that may attend any rash 
innovations The test of autiquilv and success was 
applied with singular advantage to the religion of 
Nunia , and Rome herself, the celestial genius that 
presided over the fates of the city, is introduced by 
the orator to plead her own cause before the tribu- 
nal of the emperors “ Most excellent princes," 
says the venerable matron, “ fathers of j'our conn- 
tiy ' pity and respect my age, which has hitherto 
flowed in an uninterrupted course of piety Since 
I do not repent, pennit me to continue in the prac- 
tice of my ancient ntes Since I am horn free, allow 


jeet of Ins Wi4ie» Plmy i, proud tq Ircad in Hie footsteps of Cicen 
iiislor>?’.nd niarbte f™' 

^ ^ »“PPf'««<lthefqoli,l,pu„abo. 

wwtran-TKirted from Tarentum to Uome.phccd in Hi 
*^**^*** aHd decorated Au{,ustm vilh the spoils \ 

li Prudentius (1 u in loitio) lias dnirn a tcry airkirarH portnitr 
V iclorj blit Hie curious reader wiH obtain more satiarariinn frn. 
MoiilfaiieonV Anliijuilic^ (tom i p ill } amractwn froi 

Pa'n^rm**'”""’ of Plin, 

and Symmacb* 

1 The Aolifm Urbxs mote recent Him Con«tantioc. does not fin 

eitt' Am?" * named amonf. Hie edifices of tb 
city Ambro.c(tom ii epii xni p 8to ) deplores the puWic krao 


dais of Rome, irliicli continually ofiTended Hie eves, the ears and Hie 
no^rils of the fdiHifiil j 

w Aml^o<c repealedly nlfirms in contradiclion to common ncii'c. 
(uloy lea Works Vol ii p 147 } that the clinstians bad a majoritv ,n 
the aenatc j j • • 

n Tliejfrrt (A D 3S2.) to Gratian, irlio refused them andienrc The 
*fcona (A D 384 ) to V'alcntiman, arhen Hie field waa diariiited bv 
Mmmacluiaand Ambroac The (7<ird (A 17 3SS ) to Tlicodoaiua and 
Hie/our(A{AD 302.)tn 'V'atentinian Lardner (Heathen Tesltmoniea 
aol n p 372—399 ) fairly represents the wliule transaction ’ 

o Symmachus wlm «ras inicatrd nith all Hie citil and aaccrdolal 
bnnours represented the emperor under the two cluracten of Pontifex 
AloximM, and Prineept Senatin Seethe proud inaeription at Hie 
Head of Ins irorka 


r ... .. v.,,. . .uucM.iu., III. , ijju 1 attouio die 

in the mud with an instrument of pold and ivory Lvcii salnta and 

polemic saints, treat this adveraaiy with respect and ciiility 
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me to enjoy my domestic institutions Tins religion 
lias reduced the world under mj laws These rites 
have repelled Hannibal from the city, and the 
Gauls from the capitol Were mj grey hairs re- 
set \ed tor such intolerable disgiace’ I am jgnorant 
of the new sjstem, that I am requiieifto adopt, but 
I am well assured, that the correction of old age is 
alw ays an ungrateful and ignominious office ”1 The 
fears of the people supplied what the discretion of 
the orator had suppressed , and the calamities, 
which afllicted, or threatened, the declining empire, 
w'ere unanimously imputed, by the pagans, to the 
new religion of Christ and of Constantine 

But the hopes of Symmaclius were 
repeatedly baflied by the firm and dex- 
A D 388, &c opposition of the archbishop of 

Milan , who fortified the emperor against the falla- 
cious eloquence of the adiocate of Rome In this 
control ersj, Ambrose condescends to speak the 
language of a philosopher, and to ask, with some 
contempt, why it should be thought necessaiy to 
introduce an imaginary and invisible power, as the 
cause of those victories, which were sufficiently ex- 
plained by the \alour and discipline of the legions 
He justly deiides the absurd reverence for anti- 
quity, which could only tend to discourage the im- 
provements of art, and to replunge the human race 
into their original barbarism From thence gradu- 
ally rising to a more lofty and theological tone, he 
pronounces, that Christianity alone is the doctnne 
of troth and salvation , and that every mode of 
polytheism conducts its deluded votaries, thiough 
the paths of enor, to the abjss of eternal perdition ' 
Arguments like these when they were suggested by 
a favourite bishop, had power to prevent the re- 
storation of the altar of Victory , but the same argu- 
ments fell, with much more energy and cfiect, from 
the mouth of a conqueror , and the gods of antiquity 
were dragged in tnumph at the chariot-w heels of 
Theodosius * In a full meeting of the senate, the 
emperor proposed, according to the forms of the re- 
public, the important question, Whether the worship 
of Jupiter, or that of Christ, should be the religion 
of the Romans ^ The liberty of suffrages, which he 
afiected to allow, was destroyed by the hopes and 
fears that Ins presence inspired , and the arbitrary 
exile of Sj mmachns was a recent admonition, that 


q See tlie lift} fourth Emsilc of the tenth hook of S} iiimachue In 
the form and disposition of Ins ten books of Epistles, he ImiLited the 
youiiRCr piiny rrhose rich nnd florid style he nas supposed, b} Ins 
friends, to eninl or eveel (Macrob Saturnal I v c 1 ) But tlie lux 
uriiiicy of S>mm'irlius consists of hirrcn leases, iritlioiit friiit%and 
even rritliout flo<rer% Feir ficts, and feir sentiments; can be extracted 
from his terbose correspondence 

T See Ambrose (tom ii Epist xvn xs iii p 823 — 833 ) The former 
of these epistles is a short caution the latter is a formal reply to the 
petition nr hbel of Symmarhus The same ideas are more coiiioiisly 
expreaed in the poelrj, if it may descnc tint name, of Priidentins, 
srlio composed Ins tiro books against Sy mmachns (AD 404 ) ohile 
that senator nas still able It is whimsical enough that Montesquien 
(Coiisidemtions, &c c xix tom in p 487) should oicrinok the tno 
professed anIa„oiiists of Sy mmachns and amuse himself with di scant 
ing nn the more remote and Indirect confutations of Orosius, SL An 
gnstin, and Salstan 

• Sec Pmdeiitilis, (in Synmiach I 54 j, Ac) The Christian agrees 
with the pagan Posimiis (I ii p 283 ) in placing this iisit of Theo 

410 ) But the time and circumstances are better suited to Ins first 
triumplu 

» Pnidcntiiis after proTiiig that the sense of ttic senate is declared 
nj a legal nnjority , proceeds to say (609, &r ) 


it might be dangerous to oppose tbe wishes of tlie 
monarch On a regular division of the senate, 
Jupiter was condemned and degraded by the sense 
of a very large majonty , and it is rather surpnsing, 
that any members should be found bold enough to 
declare, by their speeches and votes, that they were 
still attached to the interest of an abdicated deity ' 
The hasty conversion of the senate must be attri- 
buted either to supernatural or to sordid motives , 
and many of these reluctant proselytes betrayed, on 
every favourable occasion, tlieir secret disposition 
to throw aside the mask of odious dissimulation 
But they were gradually fixed in the new religion, 
as the cause of the ancient became more hopeless , 
they yielded to the authority of the emperor, to the 
fashion of the times, and to tbe entreaties of their 
wives and children," who were instigated and 
governed by the clergy of Rome and tbe monks of 
the east The edifying example of the Anician 
family was soon imitated by the rest of the nobility 
the Bassi, the Paulini, the Gracchi, embraced tbe 
chnstian religion , and “ the luminaries of the 
world, the venerable assembly of Catos, (such arc 
the high-flown expressions of Piudentius,) were 
impatient to strip themselves of their pontifical 
garment , to cast tbe skin of tbe old serpent , to 
assume the snowy robes of baptismal innocence, 
and to bumble the pride of the consular fasces be- 
fore the tombs of the marty rs ” * The citizens, who 
subsisted by their own industry, and the populace, 
who were supported by tbe public liberality, filled 
the churches of the Lateran, and Vatican, with an 
incessant throng of devout proselytes The decrees 
of the senate, which proscribed the worship of idols, 
were ratified by the general consent of tbe Ro- 
mans ^ the splendour of the capitol was defaced, 
and the solitary temples were abandoned to rum 
and contempt * Rome submitted to the y oke of the 
gospel, and tbe vanquished provinces bad not yet 
lost tlieir reverence for tbe name and authority of 
Rome 

Tbe filial piety of the emperors Dcimction of 
themselves engaged them to proceed, {[|® 
with some caution and tenderness, in a d 38i &c 
the reformation of the eternal city Those ab- 
solute monarebs acted with less regard to tiie pre- 
! judices of the provincials The pious labour which 

Adipice qiiam plenn subscllia nostra SenatA 
Decrrnant infame Jons piihinar, etomne 
Idoliiim longe purgalV ao urbe fiigaiidiiin 
Qua \ocat Oeregii seiitcntia Principis, lUuc 
Libera, cum pedibus turn corde frcqiicntia transiL 
7onmua ascribes to the conscript fatliers a beathenish courage, which 
few of tliciD arc found to possess 

u Jerom mecifics the pontilT Albums who was surrounded with such 
a beliering lamily of children and grand children, ns would liai e been 
suflicient to comer! even Jupiter himself, an extraordinary prosely ie ' 
(tom 1 ad Lietam p 54 ) 

X Exoltare Patres i ideas piilclierrima miindi 
I umina Conciliiimqiie senQm gestirc Catonum 
Candidiore toga nn earn pictatisaroictiim 
Sumere, etcxurias depoiiere pontiflcalcs 
The fancy of Priidentms is warmed and elevated by sictoiy 
y Prudcnlius, after he has described the contersion of the senate and 
people, asks, with <ome truth and confidence, 

Et dubitamuB adliuc Romam, tibi, Cbriste, dicatam 
In leges transf sse tiias > 

s Jerom exoils in the desolation of the capitol, and the other tem- 
ples of Rome (tom r p 54 tom ii p 93 ) 
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had been sobpended near twenty years since the 
death of Constantins,* was vigorously resumed, and 
finally accomplished, by the zeal of Theodosius 
Whilst that warlike pnnee jet struggled with the 
Goths, not for the glory but for the safety of the re- 
public, he ventured to offend a considerable partj^ 
of his subjects, by some acts which might perhaps 
secure the protection of heaven, but which must 
seem rash and unseasonable in the eye of human 
prudence The success of his first experiments 
against the pagans, encouraged the pious emperor 
to reiterate and enforce his edicts of proscription 
the same laws which had been originally published 
in the provinces of the east, were applied, after the 
defeat of Maximus, to the whole extent of the 
western empire, and eiery victory of the orthodox 
Theodosius contributed to the triumph of the Chris- 
tian and catholic faith He attacked superstition 
in her most vital part, by prohibiting the use of 
sacrifices, which he declared to be criminal as well 
as infamous , and if the terms of his edicts more 
strictly condemned the impious curiosity which 
examined the entrails of the victims,* eiciy subse- 
quent explanation tended to involve, in the same 
guilt, the general practice of immolation, which 
essentially constituted the religion of the pagans 
As the temples had been erected for the purpose of 
sacrifice, it was the dutj of a benevolent prince to 
remove from his subjects the dangerous temptation, 
of oifcnding against the laws which he had enacted 
A special commission was granted to Gjnegius, the 
prictorian prasfcct of the cast, and afterwards to the 
counts Jovius and Gaudentius, two oflicers of dis- 
tinguished rank in the west , by which they were 
directed to shut the temples, to seize or destroy the 
instruments of idolatry, to abolish the pm ileges of 
the priests, and to confiscate the consecrated pro- 
perty for the benefit of the emperor, of the church, 
or of the armj * Here the desolation might have 
stopped , and the naked edifices, which were no 
longer cmploj ed in the service of idolatry, might 
have been protected from the destructive rage of 
fanaticism Many of those temples were the most 
splendid and beautiful monuments of Grecian 
architecture, and the emperor himself was in- 
terested not to deface the splendour of his own 
cities, or to diminish the ^ alue of his ow n, posses- 
sions Those stately edifices might be sufTered to 
remain, as so many lasting trophies of the iictoiy 
of Christ In the decline of the arts, they might 
be usefully conierted into magazines, manufactures, 
or places of public assembly , and perhaps, when 


the walls of the temple had been sufficiently purified 
by holy rites, the worship of the true Deity might 
be allowed to expiate the ancient guilt of idolatrj 
But as long as they subsisted, the pagans fondlj 
cherished the secret hope, that an auspicious rei o- 
lution, a second Julian, might again restore the 
altars of the gods , and the earnestness with w Inch 
they addressed their unavailing prajers to the 
throne,* increased the zeal of the Christian reform- 
ers to extirpate, w itliout mercy, the root of super- 
stition The laws of the emperors exhibit some 
symptoms of a milder disposition , ^ but their cold 
and languid eflbrts were insufficient to stem the tor- 
rent of enthusiasm and rapine, which was conduct- 
ed, or rather impelled, by the spiritual rulers of the 
church In Gaul, the holy Martin, bishop of Tours,* 
marched at the head of his faithful monks to destroy 
the idols, the temples, and the consecrated trees of 
bis extensile diocese , and, in the execution of this 
arduous task, the prudent reader will judge 
whether Martin was supported by the aid of mira- 
culous powers, or of carnal weapons In Syria, the 
1 divine and excellent Marcellus,’' as he is styled by 
Theodoret, a bishop animated with apostolic fer- 
vour, resolved to level with the ground the stately 
temples within the diocese of Apamca His attack 
was resisted, by the skill and solidity with which 
the temple of Jupiter had been constructed The 
building was seated on an eminence on each of 
the four sides, the lofty roof was supported by 
fifteen massy columns, sixteen feet in circumfer- 
ence , and the large stones, of which they were 
composed, w'cre firmly cemented with lead and iron 
The force of the strongest and sharpest tools had 
been tried without efiect It was found necessary 
to undermine the foundations of the columns, 
which fell down as soon as the temporary wooden 
props had been consumed with fire , and the diffi- 
culties of the enterpnse are described under the 
allegory of a black daemon, who retarded, though 
he could not defeat, the operations of the chnstian 
engineers Elated with \ictoiy,MarceIlus took the 
field in person against the powers of darkness, a 
numerous troop of soldiers and gladiators marched 
under the episcopal banner, and he successivelj' 
attacked the villages and countiy temples of the 
diocese of Apamea Whenever any resistance or 
danger was apprehended, the champion of the faith, 
whose lameness would not allow him cither to fight 
or fly, placed himself at a convenient distance, be- 
yond the reach of darts But this prudence was 
the occasion of his death he was surprised and 


a Lilianius (OraL pro Temp1i<, p 10 Genev 1134 published bi 
JamcaGoderrm and now rxtrcniel) scarce) accuse* \ alentiiiian mi 
VaUns Ql nroliibitini; sacrifices Siime partial order may base beer 
issued bs tbr eastern emperor but tbc idea of ans (.eneraf lair is eon 
tradicted bj the silence of tbe code, and the etidence of ecclesiastica 
liistor} 

ti See Ins laws in tbe Theodosim code, 1 xvi tit x le- 7—1 1 
e Homer s sacrifices are not ncronipjiiied with any inquisition ofen 
trails (*« Feitliius Antiquifit Homer I i c 10 16 ) Die Tuscan! 
who produml the lim JUarutpim siiliducd both the Greeks and tli 
Roman*. (Cicero de Dirinatioii^ ii 23 ) 

A Zosimus 1 Iv p 245 249 Flicodoret 1 v c 21 Tdalins . 

A "ti" «'•" t"V ' ' ^5 “''V"* Annal Ecclw 

A 1) 3S0 No SO I ilumins (pro Tempbs p 10 ) hbnurs to prou 
that the commands of Thcodosiiis were not direct and posiliie 
2 II 


• ^d Theodos 1 tii tit x lesr 8 18 There is room to bclieic, 
that this temple of Bdessa which Theodosius wished to sale for cisil 
uses, was soon afterwards a heap of ruins (Lilianius pro Tempbs p 
56 57 and Godefroy s notes p 50 ) 
f See this curious oration of Libanius pro Tempbs pronounced or 
rather composed, about the year 390 I have constillM, with adian 
ta^e Dr Lardner s rersioii and reniarhs (Heathen Testimonies, sol ii 
p 135—163) 

p See the Life of Martin hi SuhiiciusSeTerus, c 9— 14 The saint 
once mistook (as Don Quixote mijfht liai c done) a tuirmless funeral for 
an iimlatrons procession, and imprudcnlli committed a miracle 
h Compare Sozomen vn c IS ' witli Theodoret, (I r c 21 ) Be. 
tween them they relate the crusade and death of Marcelliis 
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slain by a body of exasperated rustics , and tlie 
S3 nod of the province pronounced without hesita- 
tion, that the holy Marcollus had sacrificed liis life 
in the cause of God In the support of this cause, 
the monks, who rushed, with tumultuous fury, from 
the desert, distinguished tliemsehes by their zeal 
and diligence They deserved the enmity of the 
pagans , and some of them might deserve the re- 
proaches of avarice and intemperance , of avariee, 
which they gratified with holy plunder, and of in- 
temperance, which they indulged at the expense of 
the people, who foolishly admired their tattered 
garments, loud psalmody, and artificial paleness i 
A small number of temples was protected by the 
fears, the venality, the taste, or the prudence, of the 
civil and ecclesiastical governors The temple of 
the celestial Venus at Carthage, whose sacred pre- 
cincts formed a circumference of two miles, was 
judiciously converted into a Christian church ,<< and 
a similar consecration has preserved inviolate the 
majestic dome of the Pantheon at Rome ' But in 
almost every province of the Roman world, an army 
of fanatics, without authority, and without disci- 
pline, invaded the peaceful inhabitants , and the min 
of the fairest structures of antiquity still display's the 
ravages of tlioic barbarians, who alone had time and 
inclination to execute such laborious destruction 

Tiie tem le of various prospectof 

senpia™? Afex devastation, the spectator may distin- 
andna guish the ruins of the temple of Se- 

rapis, at Alexandria ™ Serapis does not appear to 
have been one of the native gods, or monsters, who 
sprung from the fruitful soil of superstitious Egy pt " 
The first of the Ptolemies had been commanded, by 
a dream, to import the mysterious stranger from the 
coast of Pontus, where he had been long adored by 
the inhabitants of Sinope , but his attributes and his 
reign w ere so imperfectly understood, that it became 
a subject of dispute, whether he represented the 
bright orb of day, or the gloomy monarch of the 
subterraneous regions ° The Egyptians, who were 
obstinately devoted to the religion of their fathers, 
refused to admit this foreign deity within the walls 
of their eities p But the obsequious priests, who 
were seduced by the liberality of the Ptolemies, 


submitted, without resistance, to the power of the 
god of Pontus an honourable and domestic gene- 
alogy was provided , and tbis fortunate usurper was 
introduced into the throne and bed of Osins, s the 
husband of Isis, and the celestial monareh of Egypt 
Alexandria, which claimed his peculiar protection, 
gloried in the name of the city of Serapis His 
temple,' which rivalled the pnde and magnificence 
of the eapitol, was erected on the spacious summit 
of an artificial mount, raised one hundred steps 
above the level of the adjacent parts of the city , 
and the interior cavity w as strongly supported by 
arches, and distnbuted into vaults and subterraneous 
apartments The consecrated buildings w ere sur- 
rounded by a quadrangular portico , the stately 
halls, and exquisite statues, displayed the tnunrph 
of the arts , and the treasures of ancient learning 
were preserved in the famous Alexandrian library 
which had arisen with new splendour from its 
ashes ‘ After the edicts of Theodosius had severely 
prohibited the saerifices of the pagans, they were 
still tolerated in the city and temple of Serapis , 
and this singular indulgence was imprudently as- 
cribed to the superstitious terrors of the chnslians 
themselves as if they had feared to abolish those 
ancient rites, which could alone secure the inun- 
dations of the Nile, the harvests of Egypt, and the 
subsistence of Constantinople ' 

At that time" the archicpiscopal 
throne of Alexandria was filled by non 
Theopbilus," the perpetual enemy of ^ ^ 
peace and virtue , a bold, bad man, whose hands 
were alternately polluted with gold, and with blood 
His pious indiguation was excited by the honours 
of Serapis , and the insults which he ofiered to an 
ancient chapel of Bacchus, convinced the pagans 
that he meditated a more important and dangerous 
enterprise In the tumultuous capital of Egypt, 
the slightest provocation was suificicnt to inflame a 
civil war The votanes of Serapis, whose strength 
and numbers were much infenor to those of their 
antagonists, rose in arms at the instigation of the 
philosopher Olympius,' who exhorted them to die 
in the defence of the altars of the gods The pagan 
fanatics fortified themselves in the temple, or rather 


1 Libaniuc, pro Tnnpli' p 10—13 He nils at these black garbed 
men, the christnn monks who e-it more than elephants Poor ele 
phants ' they are temperate animals 
Ic Prosper Aquitm I in c. 38 vpud Haronium Ann-il Erries 
A H 389, No ^ &.C The temple liad been shut some time, and the 
access to it was overgrown with brambles 
1 Donatus Homs Antigua et Nova 1 ir e 4 p 4G8 Tbisconserra 
tion was performed by pope Boniface IV I am ignorant of the favonr 
able circiimstsiices which had preserved the Pantheon above two bun 
drid years after the reign of Theodosius 
m Sopliroiiiiis composed i recent and separate history , (Jerom, in 
Script. Eccles. tom i p 303 ) which has furnished mvternls to Socra 
te< (1 V c 16 ) Theodoret (I v c 23 ) vnd Bufinus (I n c 22 ) Yet 
the list who bad been at Alexandria before and after the event, may 
dfsirre the credit of vn original witness. 

B Gerard V’ossias (Opera, tom v p 80 and de Idololatri i, 1 i c 
29 ) strives to support the strange notion of the fathers that the (la. 
inarch Joseph was adored in Egypt, as the bull Apis, and tliegod 
"uirajiis 

« Origo Dei nondiim nostris celebratv iEgyptiorum antistifes sic 
memoiaiit, &c Tacit Hist iv 83 The Greeks, who had travelled 
’"™^KV pt were alike Unorant of this new deity 
P nlaerobiiis Satiiriial I I c 7 Such a living factdecisircly proves 
bis foreten extnctian 

Home Is,s and Serapis were nniteil in the same temple The 
preccoriicy which the queen assumed, may seem to betray her unequal 


alliance with thestrangerof Pontus But the superiority of the female 
<cx was established in Egypt as a civil and religious institution, (Dio 
dor Sicul tom i I Ip 31 edit VVesscling,) and the same order Isob 
served in Plutarch s Treatise of Isis and Osins, whom he identifies 
with Serapis 

T Ammianiis (xxii 16) The Evpositio totiiis hlundi, (p 8 inHiid 
son s Geoitnph Minor tom in ) and Rufious, (I ii c IS) ceiebrate 
the Senweum, as one of the wonders of the world 
s Sec Memoircs de I’Acad dcs Inscriptions, tom ix ji 397—416 
The old library of the Ptolemies wasfotaffy consumed in Cicsars Alex 
niidrian war Marc Antony gai e the whole collection of Pergamus 
(200 000 volumes) to Cleopatra, as the foundation of the new library of 
Alexandria 

t Libaniiis (pro Templis, p 21 ) indiscreetly prov okes his Christian 
masters by this insiilting remark 

„ ® choose lietweeg the date of Marcellinus (A D 389 ) or 

1 . 1 * 2 * Prosper (A D 391 ) Tilleniont, (Hist des Lmp tom v p 
310 756 ) prefers the former, and Pagi the latter 
* Tillemont, Mem Eccles tom xi p 441—500 The ambiguous 
situation m Theophilus (a saint as the friend of Jerom, a deuifas the 
enemy ofChrysostom ) produces a sort of impartiality yet, upon the 
whole, the balance is justly inclined against him 
7 , , " (Heathen Testimonies vol iv n 411 ) has alleged a 

beautiful tias<.agc from Suidas, or rather from Damascus, which shows 
‘be devoutandvirtuou80lympius,not in theli„ht ofawarrior butofa 
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fortress, of Serapis , repelled the besiegers by danng 
sallies, ftnd,a resolute defenee , and, by the inhuman 
cruelties winch they exercised on their Christian 
prisoners, obtained the last consolation of despair 
The efforts of the prudent magistrate w'ere usefully 
everted for the establishment of a truce, till the 
answer of Theodosius should determine the fate of 
Serapis The two parties assembled, without arms, 
in the piincipal square, and the imperial rescript 
was publicly read But when a sentence of de- 
struction against the idols of Alexandria was pro- 
nounced, the Christians set up a shout of joy and 
exultation, whilst the unfortunate pagans, whose 
fuiy had given way to consternation, retired with 
hasty and silent steps, and eluded, by their flight 
or obscurity, the resentment of their enemies Theo- 
philus proceeded to demolish the temple of Serapis, 
without any other difliculties, than those which he 
found in the weight and solidity of the materials , 
but these obstacles proved so insuperable, that he 
was obliged to leave the foundations , and to con- 
tent himself with reducing the edifice itself to a heap 
of rubbish, a part of which was soon afterwards 
cleared away, to make room for a church, erected in 
honour of the Christian martyrs The valuable 
library of Alexandria was pillaged or destroyed, and 
near twenty years afterwards, the appearance of the 
empty shelves excited the regret and indignation of 
every spectator, whose mind was not totally dark- 
ened by religious prejudice * The compositions of 
ancient genius, so many of which have irretrievably 
perished, might sorely have been excepted from the 
wreck of idolatry, for the amusement and instruc- 
tion of succeeding ages , and either the zeal or the 
avance of the archbishop* might have been satiated 
with the nch spoils, which were the reward of his 
victory While the images and vases of gold and 
silver were carefully melted, and those of a less 
valuable metal were contemptuously broken, and 
cast into the streets, Thcophilus laboured to expose 
the frauds and vices of the ministers of the idols 
tlicir dexterity in tlic management of the loadstone , 
their secret methods of introducing a human actor 
into a hollow statue , and thiir scandalous abuse of 
the confidence of devout husbands, and unsuspect- 
ing females^ Charges like these may seem to 
deserve some degree of credit, as thej are not re- 
pugnant to the crafty and interested spirit of super- 
slilvon But the same spint is equally prone to the 

base practice of insulting and calumniating a fallen 
encmj , and our belief is naturally checked bj the 


reflection, that it is much less difllcult to invent a 
fictitious story, than to support a practical fraud 
The colossal statue of Serapis* was involved in the 
ruin of his temple and religion A great number 
of plates of different metals, artificially joined to- 
gether, composed the majestic figure of the deity', 
who touched on either side the walls of tlie sanc- 
tuary The aspect of Serapis, bis sitting postuie, 
and the sceptre winch he bore in his left hand, 
were extremely similar to the ordinary representa- 
tions of Jupiter He was distinguished from 
Jupiter by the basket, or bushel, which was placed 
on his head , and by the emblematic monster, which 
he held in his right hand the head and body of a 
serpent branching into three tails, which were again 
terminated by the triple heads of a dog, a lion, and 
a wolf It was confidently affirmed, that if any im- 
pious hand should dare to violate the majesty of tlie 
god, the heavens and the earth would instantly re- 
turn to their original chaos An intrepid soldier, 
animated by zeal, and armed with a weighty battle- 
axe, ascended the ladder , and even the Christian 
multitude expected, with some anxiety, the event 
of the combat ^ He aimed a vigorous stroke against 
the cheek of Serapis , the check fell to the ground , 
the thunder was still silent, and both the heavens 
and the earth continued to preserve their accustomed 
order and tranquillity The victorious soldier re- 
peated his blows the huge idol was overthrown, 
and broken in pieces , and the limbs of Serapis were 
ignominionslj dragged through the streets of Alex- 
andria His mangled carcass was burnt in the 
amphitheatre, amidst the shouts of the populace , 
and many persons attnbuted their conversion to this 
discovery of the impotence of their tutelar deity 
The popular modes of religion, that propose any 
visible and material objects of worship, have the 
advantage of adapting and familianzing themselves 
to the senses of mankind but this advantage is 
counterbalanced bj the vanous and inevitable ac- 
cidents to which the faith of the idolater is exposed 
It is scarcely possible, that, in every disposition of 
mind, he should preserve his implicit reverence for 
the idols, 01 the relics, which the naked eje, and 
the profane hand, are unable to distinguish from the 
most common productions of art, or nature , and if, 
in the hour of danger, their secret and miraculous 
virtue does not operate for their own preservation, 
he scorns the vain apologies of his priests, and 
justly derides the object, and the follj , of his super- 
stitions attachment * After the fall of Serapis, 


Z Nos tidimus nrmaria libroram, quibus direntis exinanila ca a nos- 
tris linininibus nostris temponbus memorant Orosius 1 vi c IS n 
451 edit Huctramn Though a bigot, and a conlroversial writer. 
Orosius seems to blush ' 

o Eunapius, in the Lires of Antoninus and /Edesiiis, execrates thi 
sacrileMons rapine of Tlicojihilus. Tillemont (hlem Ecclci tom xiii 
p 4.XV ) quotes an epistle of Indore of Peiusium, which reproaches the 
primate srith the idoIotroMs worship of gold, theaun sacra fames 
ti Rufiiius names the pnesl of hatiim who in the character of the 
pod, familiar]} conversed with man} pious ladies of qualitv till h« 
lictra}ed himself, in a moment of tnnsport, when he could not dis^ 
muse the tone of his r oice The authentic and impartial narrattre nl 
Xschinrs {w B-ple, Oictionnaire Critique, SCAMAbURE,} and th( 
adrenture of Mundus, (Joseph Antiquitat Judaic 1 xrin c .3 p 877 
ediL Ilayerconip] may proie that such amorous frauds ha\e beer 
practised with success 

2 I! 2 


e See the images of Serapis, in Montfaiipon (tom 11 p 597} but the 
description of nhicrobius,(&itiimal I 1 c SO ) is much more picturesque 
and satisfactonr 

d Sed fortes tremiierc manus motique Tercnd 1 
Majestate loci, si robora sacra ferirent 
In sua credebant redituras membra secures. 

(Lucan lu 429) “Is it true (said Augustus to a retecan of lUlr, 
at whose house be supped ) that the man, srho pate the first blow lo 
the golden statue of Anaitis was instant]} deprited of his C} es, and of 
Jus lifet”—" / was that man, (replied the clear sighted trteran,}and 
jou now sup on one of the IcfcS of the goddess ’ (pjm Hist Natiir 
xxxiii 24} 

e The historv of the Reformation afiords frequent examples of the 
sudden change from superstition to contempt. 
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some hopes tverc still entertained by the pagans, 
that the Nile Mould refuse his annual supply to the 
impious masters of Egypt , and the extraordinary 
delay of the inundation seemed to announce the 
displeasure of the river-god But this delay Mas 
soon compensated by the rapid swell of the M'aters 
They suddenly rose to such an unusual height, as to 
comfort the discontented party with the pleasing 
expectation of a deluge , till the peaceful ri\er 
again subsided to the well-known and fertilizing 
level of sixteen cubits, or about thirtj English feet ^ 
^ j The temples of the Roman empire 
gion ?s*prohibit Were deserted, or destroyed , but the 
ed, A D 390 mgenious superstition of the pagans 
still attempted to elude the laws of Theodosius, by 
wliieh all sacrifices had been severely prohibited 
The inhabitants of the country, whose conduct was 
less exposed to the eye of malicious curiosity, dis- 
guised their 1 ehffious, under the appearance of con- 
vivial, meetings On the days of solemn festivals, 
they assembled in great numbers under the spread- 
ing shade of some consecrated trees , sheep and 
oxen Merc slaughtered and roasted , and this rural 
entertainment was sanctified by the use of incense, 
and bj the hymns, Mhich were sung in honour of 
the gods But it was alleged, that, as no part of 
the animal was made a bumt-oifering, as no altar 
was provided to receive the blood, and as the pre- 
vious oblation of salt cakes, and the concluding 
ceremony of libations, were carefully omitted, these 
festal meetings did not involve the guests in the 
guilt, or penalty, of an illegal sacnfice v 'What- 
ever might be the truth of the facts, or the merit of 
the distinction ,>> these vain pretences were swept 
away by the last edict of Theodosius , which in- 
flicted a deadly wound on the superstition of the 
pagans This prohibitory law is expressed in the 
most absolute and comprehensive terms “It is 
our will and pleasure,” says the emperor, “ that 
none of our subjects, whether magistrates or pri- 
vate citizens, however exalted or however humble 
may be their rank and condition, shall presume, in 
any citj, or in any place, to worship an inanimate 
idol, by the sacnfice of a guiltless victim ” The 
act of sacrificing, and the practice of divination by 
the entrails of the victim, are declared (without any 
regard to the object of the inquiry) a crime of 
high-treason against the state , which can be ex- 
piated only by the death of the guilty The ntes 
of pagan superstition, which might seem less bloody 
and atrocious, arc abolished, as highly injunous to 
the truth and honour of religion , luminanes, gar- 

f Snroincn, 1 vii i 20 I hare nipplied the measure Tlie amc 
standird, of the inundation, and cnn<^iientl) of the cubit has uni 
fnrmly subsisted since the time of Herodotus. Sec Freret in the Mem 
de I Academic des Inscriptions tom xvi p 344—353 Greases s Mis. 
cellaneons Works, Tol i p 233 1 he Egyptian cubit is about twenty- 
two inches of the English measure 

R Lilnmiis (pm Temphs, p 15 IR 17 ) pleads their eanse with gentle 
and insinuating rhetoric From the earliest a„e, such feasts had eii 
hirned the country and those of fticchus (Georgic ii 380 ) had pro. 
mired the theatre of Athens See Godefrov, ad loc Liban and Codex 
Thcodos tom li p aSt 

Uonoriiis tolerated these rustic festivals (A D 399 ) " Absque 
uho arrificio atqiie ulli superstitinne damnabili* But nine years 
aiierirards he found it necesary to reiterate and enforce the amenro 
»i'o (Codex Tlicodos I avi tif x leg 17 I**) 


lands, frankincense, and libations of wine, are 
specially enumerated and condemned, and the 
harmless claims of the domestic genius, of the 
household gods, arc included in this ngorous pro- 
scription The use of any of these profane and 
illegal ceremonies, subjects the ofliender to the for- 
feiture of the house, or estate, where they have 
been performed , and if he has artfully chosen the 
property of another for the scene of his impiety, he 
IS compelled to discharge, without delay, a heavy 
fine of twenty-five pounds of gold, or more than 
one thousand pounds bterling A fine, not less con- 
siderable, IS imposed on the connivance of the 
secret enemies of religion, who shall neglect the 
duty of their respective stations, either to reveal, 
or to punish, the guilt of idolatry Such was the 
persecuting spint of the laws of Theodosius, which 
were repeatedly enforced by his sons and grandsons, 
with the loud and unanimous applause of the Chris- 
tian world 

In the cruel reigns of Deems and 
Diocletian, Christianity had been pro- 
scribed, as a revolt from the ancient and hereditary 
religion of the empire , and the unjust suspicions 
which were entertained of a dark and dangerous 
faction, were, in some measure, countenanced by 
the inseparable union, and rapid conquests, of the 
catholic church But the same excuses of fear 
and Ignorance cannot be applied to the Christian 
emperors, mIio violated the precepts of humanity 
and of the gospel The expenenre of ages had 
betrayed the weakness, as well as folly, of pa- 
ganism, the light of reason and of faith had 
already exposed, to the greatest part of mankind, 
the vanity of idols , and the declining sect, which 
still adhered to their worship, might have been 
permitted to enjoy, in peace and obscurity, the 
religious customs of their ancestors Had the 
pagans been animated by the undaunted zeal, 
which possessed the minds of the primitive be- 
lievers, the tnumph of the church must have been 
stained with blood , and the martyrs of Jupiter and 
Apollo might have embraced the glonous oppor- 
tunity of devoting their lives and fortunes at the 
foot of their altars But such obstinate zeal was 
not congenial to the loose and careless temper of 
polytheism The violent and repeated strokes of 
the orthodox pnnccs, were broken by the soft and 
yielding substance against which they were di- 
rected , and the ready obedienee of the pagans pro- 
tected them from the pains and penalties of the 
Theodosian code ' Instead of asserting, that the 

I Cod Theodnx I xvi tiL x Ic), 12. Jortin (Remarks on Eccles 
}{islar},iol IV p 134 ) censures, with becoming asperity, the style and 
sentiments of this intolerant law 

k Such a charge should not be lightly made but it may siirclj be 
justified Iw the authority of St Au-ustin, who thus addresses the Dona, 
tists ' unis nostrum quis lestrAm nnniaudat Ie„csabsmperatoribuB 
dates adversus sacrificia paganorum r Et certe longe ibi pcena severinr 
ronstitnta est illius quippe impietatis capitate suppliciiim est ’ 
Epist xciii No 10 quoted by Le Clerc, (Bibliotlieqlie Choiste, tom. 
viii p 217 ) who adds some judicious reflections on tlie intolerance of 
the victorious Christians 

1 Orosiiis I s II c ^ p 637 Augustin (Fnsrrst in Psalm exi ajind 
Eardner, Heathen Testimonies, sol ii p 458 ) insults their cowardice 
■' Quis eoriim comprehriisus est in saerificio (mm his legibiis ista pro. 
liiberentur) et non negavit* 
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autlionty of tbe gods was ’supcnor to that of the 
emperor, they desisted, with a plainti\e murmur, 
from the use of those sacred rites which their sove- 
reign had condemned If they were sometimes 
tempted, by a sally of passion, or by the hopes of 
concealment, to indulge their favounte supersti- 
tion , their humble repentance disarmed the se- 
venty of the chnstian magistrate, and they seldom 
refused to atone for their rashness, by submitting, 
with some secret reluctance, to the yoke of the 
gospel The churches were filled with the increas- 
ing multitude of these unworthy proselytes, who 
had conformed, from temporal motives, to the 
reigning religion , and whilst they devoutly imi- 
tated the postures, and recited the prayers, of the 
faithful, thej satisfied their conscience by the silent 
and sincere invocation of the gods of antiquit3 “ 
If the pagans wanted patience to suffer, they wanted 
spirit to resist, and the scattered mjriads, who 
deplored the nun of the temples, yielded, without 
a contest, to the fortune of their adversancs The 
disorderly opposition" of the peasants of Syria, and 
the populace of Alexandna, to the rage of pnvate 
fanaticism, was silenced by the name and autlionty 
of the emperor The pagans of the west, without 
contnbntingto the elevation of Eugenius, disgraced, 
by their partial attachment, the cause and character 
of the usurper The clergy vehemently exclaimed, 
that he aggravated the enme of rebellion by the 
guilt of apostasy , that, by his permission, the altar 
of Victory was again restored , and that the idola- 
trous symbols of Jupiter and Hercules were dis- 
play cd in the field, against tbe invincible standard 
of the cross But the v am hopes of the pagans w ere 
soon annihilated by the defeat of Eugenius, and 
they were left exposed to the resentment of the 
conqueror, who laboured to deserve the favour of 
heaven by the extirpation of idolatry " 
a«d finally cx A nation of slavcs IS alway s prepar- 
a'd" 190-420, cd to applaud the clemency of their 
master, who, in the abuse of absolute 
power, docs not proceed to the last extremes of 
injustice and oppression Theodosios might un- 
doubtedly have proposed to bis pagan subjects the 
alternativ e of baptism or of death , and the eloquent 
Libauius has praised the moderation of a prince, 
who never enacted, by any positive law, that all Ins 
subjects should immediately embrace and practise 
the religion of then' sovereign n The profession of 
Christianity was not made an essential qualification 


for the enjoyment of the civil nghts of society, nor 
were any peculiar hardships imposed on the secta- 
ries, who credulously received the fables of Ovid, 
and obstinately rejected the miracles of the gospel 
The palace, the schools, the army, and the senate, 
were filled with declared and devout pagans , they 
obtained, without distinction, the civil and military 
honours of the empire Theodosius distinguished 
his liberal regard for virtue and genius, by the con- 
sular dignity, which he bestowed on Symmachus,'! 
and by the personal friendship which he expressed 
to Libanins,' and the two eloquent apologists of 
paganism were never required either to change, or 
to dissemble, their religious opinions The pagans 
were indulged in the most licentious freedom of 
speech and wnting , the histoncal and philosophical 
remains of Ennapius, Zosimus,* and the fanatic 
teachers of the school of Plato, betray the most 
fnnons animosity, and contain the sharpest inv ec- 
tives, against the sentiments and conduct of their 
victorious adversancs If these audacious libels 
were publicly known, we must applaud the good 
sense of the Christian pnnees, vvho viewed, with a 
smile of contempt, the last struggles of superstition 
and despair* But the impenal laws, which pro- 
hibited the sacnfices and ceremonies of paganism, 
were ngidly executed , and every hour contnbuted 
to destroy the influence of a religion, which was 
supported by custom, rather than by argument The 
devotion of tbe poet, or the philosopher, may be 
secretly nourished by pray er, meditation, and study , 
but the exercise of public worship appears to be the 
only solid foundation of the religious sentiments of 
the people, which derive their force from imitation 
and habit The interruption of that public exercise 
may consummate, in the period of a few years, tbe 
important work of a national revolution The me- 
mory of theological opinions cannot long be pre- 
served, without tbe artificial helps of pnests, of 
temples, and of books “ The ignorant vulgar, whose 
minds are still agitated by the blind hopes and 
terrors of superstition, will be soon persuaded by 
their supenors, to direct their vows to the reigning 
deities of the age , and will insensibly imbibe an 
ardent zeal for the support and propagation of the 
new doctnne, which spiritual hunger at first com- 
pelled them to accept The generation that arose 
in the world after the promulgation of the impenal 
laws, was attracted within the pale of the catholic 
church and so rapid, yet so gentle, was the fall of 


m Llbamu^f (pro Trtnplis, p 17, 18 ) rncnlioo^ without ernwire the 
occasional conforniit}, and as it were tlieatriral plaj.of Ui&te lopo- 
crites 

n Liinnius conclndes his apnlo^, (p 32) by deelarins lo the cm. 
peror, that unless he expressly warrants tlie desiniction of the tcmplpn 
inVi rxt tuv icaitOTut m ovroir, cat na touw SonOniroiTar the 
proprietors will defend tlicmsclses and the laws 
o Pauhniis, in Vit Ambro< c 2C Augustin dc Civiiat Dci. I \ c 
2C Tlieedorel, I s c 21 

p Libinins snggests tbe form of a persecuting edict, winch Tlieodn. 
sms might envl (pro Tcroplis p 31) a rash joke, and a dangerom 
experiment Some princes wr utd hive Uken his advice 
1 peninue pro mentis terrestribns asque rrpendens 
Munera, mcricohs sumroos impertit honores 

Ipse mlgistratum tibi consults, ipse tnbnnal 
Conluht 

Prudent inSjmmacfa i 617 , Ac 


r Libanios (pro Temph«, p 32 ) is proud that Theodosius should 
thus distinguish a man, who even in his presence would swear bj Ju. 
piler 1 et this presence seems to be no more Ilian a figure of rhetoric 
s Zosimiis who Etjles liimsetf Count and Ex sdvocite of the Trca. 
sun, reviles, with parini and indecent higotrj llie Christian princes, 
and even the father of his so,erri,.ii llis work must have been pri. 
salely circulited, since it esnpetl the iiivecfitcs of the ecclesiastical 
liistonaiis prior to Evagnus, (I in c 40— 42.) who litcd towards the 
end of the sixth centiirt 

(let the pagans of Africa complained, tint the times would not 
allow them to answer with freedom the city of God nor does St 
Augustin (V 26) deny thechart,L 

1 The Moors of Spain, who secretly preserved the Mahometan re- 
liginn, aboiea century, under the tyranny of the Inquisition possessed 
the Koran, with the peciil ar nse of the Arabic toneiie See the cii. 
nous and honest story of their expulsion in Geddes (Miscellanies, vol i 
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pnganism, that only twenty-eight years after the 
death of Theodosius, the faint and minute -vestiges 
were no longer visible to the eye of the legislator * 

The wordH of pagan religion is 

the Christian desenhed hy the sophists, as a dread- 
martyrs amazing prodigy, which eover- 

cd the earth with darkness, and restored the ancient 
dominion of chaos and of night They relate, in 
solemn and pathetic strains, that the temples were 
cofiverted into sepulchres, and that the holy places, 
which had been adorned hy the statues of the gods, 
were basely polluted hy the relics of Christian niar- 
tjrs “The monks” (a race of filthy animals, to 
whom Eunapius is tempted to refuse the name of 
men) “ are the authors of the new worship, which, 
in the place of those deities who are conceived hy 
the understanding, has substituted the meanest and 
most contemptible slaves The heads, salted and 
pickled, of those infamous malefactors, who for the 
multitude of their crimes have suffered a just and 
Ignominious death , their bodies, still marked by the 
impression of the lash, and the scars of those tor- 
tures which were inflicted hy the sentence of the 
magistrate , such” (continues Eunapius) are the 
gods which the earth produces in our days , such 
are the martyrs, the supreme arbitrators of our 
prayers and petitions to the Deity, whose tombs are 
now consecrated as the objects of the veneration of 
the people Without approving the malice, it is 
natural enough to share the surprise, of the sophist, 
the spectator of a revolution, which raised those 
obscure victims of the laws of Home, to the rank of 
celestial and invincible protectors of the Roman 
empire The grateful respect of the chnstians for 
the martyrs of the faith, whs exalted, by time and 
victory, into religious adoration , and the most 
illustrious oftlie saints and prophets were deservedly 
associated to the honours of the martyrs One 
hundred and fifty years after the glonous deaths of 
St Peter and St Paul, the Vatican and the Ostian 
road w erC distinguished by the tombs, or rather by 
the trophies, of those spiritual heroes * In the age 
which followed the conversion of Constantine, the 
emperors, the consuls, and the generals of armies, 
devoutly visited the sepulchres of a tentmaker and 
a fisherman,' and their venerable bones were depo- 
sited under the altars of Chnst, on which the 
bishops of the royal city continually ofiered the un- 
bloody sacrifice The new capital of the eastern 


worlds unable to produce any ancient and domestic 
trophies, was ennehed by the spoils of dependent 
provinces The bodies of St Andrew, St Luke, 
and St Timothy, had reposed, near three hundred 
years, in the obscure graves, from whence they were 
transported, in solemn pomp, to the church of the 
apostles, which the magnificence of Constantine had 
founded on the banks of the Thracian Bosphorus <> 
About fifty years afterwards, the same banks were 
honoured by the presence of Samuel, the judge and 
prophet of the people of Israel His ashes, deposited 
in a golden vase, and covered with a silken veil, 
were delivered by the bishops into each other’s 
hands The relics of Samuel were received by the 
people, with the same joy and reverence which they 
would have shown to the living prophet , the high- 
ways, from Palestine to the gates of Constantinople, 
were filled with an uninterrupted procession, and 
the emperor Arcadius himself, at the head of the 
most illustrious members of the clergy and senate, 
advanced to meet his extraordinary guest, who had 
always deserved and claimed the homage of kings ^ 
The example of Rome and Constantinople confirmed 
the faith and discipline of the catholic world The 
honours of the saints and martyrs, after a feeble and 
ineffectual murmur of profane reason,' were uni- 
versally established , and in the age of Ambrose and 
Jerom, something was still deemed wanting to the 
sanctity of a chnstian church, till it had been con- 
secrated by some portion of holy relics, which fixed 
and inflamed the devotion of the faithful 
In the long period of twelve hun- General reflec 
dred years, which elapsed between the 
reign of Constantine and the reformation of Luther, 
the worship of saints and relics corrupted the pure 
and perfect simplicity of the chnstian model , and 
some symptoms of degeneracy may be observed 
even in the first generations which adopted and 
cbenshed this pernicious innovation 
I The satisfactory expenence, that i Fabniona mar- 
the relics of saints were more valuable ‘y” 
tlian gold or precious stones,^ stimulated the clergy 
to multiply the treasures of the church Without 
much regard for truth or probability, they invented 
names for skeletons, and actions for names The 
fame of the apostles, and of the holy men who had 
imitated their virtues, was darkened hy religious 
fiction To the invincible band of genuine and 
primitive martyrs, they added myriads of imaginary 


» Pipnos qiii siipersunt quamquam jam nullos e«!c credamu*, &c. 
Cod Tliendos I -wi tit x leg 22. A U 423 Tliejounger Tlieodo 
sius was aflernardsKitisfied, that his judgment had been somewhat nre 
mature. 

T ^e CunapiiK in his Life of the sophist (Edesius, in that of 
Cnsiathius, he foretells the rum of paganism, koi t< /it Buier, itai oeider 
Tvpairigoei TO en 7nr KoXXlTO 

t tSiius (npnd Euseb Hist Eccles. I ii c 2V ) a Homan presbyter, 
who lived In the time of/cphvrinus, (A D 202— 210 ) is an early wit- 
orthls snperstitiouspractice 

a Chrysostom Quod Christiis sit Dens Tom i nov edit No 0 I 
am indebted for this quotation to Benedict the Xl-Vth’s pastoral letter 
on iiie Jiibilee of the year 1750 Sec the curious and entertaining 

v'm 1 Chais tom in “ 

iiti— n . *’''^,f’'l'?®u™'mnscpiscopnsl qui, super morluorum homi 
•.III.r.1..?".*: seeundiim nos,ossatencreiida ofTerlDummo 

adrm'a **1*"'"“ Christl arbitrator altaria Jerom tom ii 

anrrrs v igilant p 153 

r erom (tom up 122 ) bears witeess to these translations which 


are neglected by the ecclesiastical historians. The passion of St 
Andrew at Fatrie, is described in an epistle from the clergv of Aehala, 
which Barnnius (Annal Eccles A D 60 No 34 } wishes to believe, 
and Tillemont is forced to reject. St Andrew was adopted as the 
spiritual founder of Constantinople (Mem Eccles tom f p 317—323 
688—684 ) * 

4 Jerom (tom 11 p 122.) pompously describes the translation of 
Simuwp winch is noticed in all the chronicles of the time* 

tlieproteslantof Insane firmlj ihoti;;h 
menectuam withstood the superstition of monk*, relics, saints, fasts 
He lor which Jerom compare* him to the Hydra, Cerberus, the Cen- 
taurs, &,c and considers him only as the organ of tlie diemon (tom ii 
P »W— 12G ) Whocyer will peruse the controveniy of bt Jerom and 
Viplantiu* andSt Augustin a account ofthe miracles of St Stephen, 
*P®®dmr gain some idea of the spirit of the father* 
f M de Bransobre (Hist dii Manichcismc, tom ii p 648 ) ha* ap- 
plicq a worldly sense to the pious ob«enatioh of the clergy of Smyrna, 
who circfully presen ed the relics of bt Polycarp the martyr 
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tcrocs, wlio had ne>er existed, except in the fancy 
)f crafty or credulous legendaries , and there is 
cason to suspect, that Tours might not be the only 
lioccse in which the bones of a malefactor ivere 
idored instead of those of a saint e A superstitious 
iractice, which tended to inci ease the temptations 
if fraud, and credulity, insensibly extinguished 
he light of history, and of reason, in the Christian 
vorld 

II But the progress of superstition 

II Miracles much less rapid and 

ictorious, if the faith of the people had not been 
issistcd by the seasonable aid of visions and 
niracles, to ascertain the authenticity and virtue of 
he most suspicious relics In the reign of the 
I ounger Theodosius, Lucian,’* a presb 3 'ter of J eru- 
,alem, and the ecclesiastical minister of the village 
if Caphargamala, about twenty miles from the 
nty, related a very singular dream, which, to 
emoic his doubts, had been repeated on three suc- 
lessivc Saturdays A venerable figure stood before 
urn, in the silence of the night, with a long beard, 
1 white robe, and a gold rod , announced himself 
jy the name of Gamaliel, and revealed to the 
istonished presbyter, that his own corpse, with the 
bodies of his son Abibas, his friend Nicodemus, 
and the illustrious Stephen, the first martyr of the 
shristian faith, were secretly buned in the adjacent 
field He added, with some inlpaticnce, that it 
was time to release himself, and his companions, 
from their obscure prison , that tlicir appearance 
would be salutary to a distressed world , and that 
they had made choice of Lucian to inform the 
bishop of Jerusalem of their situation and their 
wishes The doubts and difficulties which still 
retarded this important discovery, were successively 
removed by new visions , and the ground was opened 
by the bishop, in the presence of an innumerable 
multitude The eoffins of Gamaliel, of his son, and 
of his friend, were found in regular order, but 
when the fourth coffin, which contained the remains 
of Stephen, was shown to the light, the earth 
trembled, and an odour, such as that of paradise, 
was smelt, which instantly cured the vanous dis- 
eases of seventy-three of the assistants The com- 
panions of Stephen were left in their peaceful 
residence of Caphargamala but the relics of the 
first martyr were transported, in solemn procession, 
to a church constructed in their honour on mount 
Sion , and the minute particles pf those relics, a 
drop ot blood,’ or the scrapings of a bone, were 
acknowledged, in almost cveiy province of the 

p Martin of Toui^traehn Life, e 8 by Sulpiciua Set eras) extorted 
till* confLSSion from the mouth of the dead mm Theerror is allotred 
to be natural the di«coTery is supposed to lie miraculous. VVhich of 
the two was hkelj to happen most frequently » 

h Lucian composed in Greek his original namtive, which has been 
trandaird by Ailtus and published b\ Baronins <Annal Lcclo. 
A D 415 No 7—16 ) Tlie Benedictine editors of St Aueustin 
have tivcn {at the end of the work De Civitate Dei) two several 
copies, with many aarious readmit It is tlic character of falscliood to 
lie loose and inconsistent. The most incredible parts of the legend are 
smootlicd and softened tiy Tillemont (Mem rcctes. tom ii p^o Ac ) 

i A phial of St Stephen s blood was annually liquefied at Naples, 
till he was supcr<cilcd by St Januarius. (Bulnart Hist TersecuL Van 
dal n SSn) 

k Augustin composed the Iwo^md twenty books Dt Civitatc Dci in 


Homan world, to possess a divine and miraculous 
virtue The grave and learned Augustin, >* whose 
understanding scarcely admits the excuse of cre- 
dulity, has attested the innumerable prodigies 
which were perfoimed in Africa by the relics of 
St Stephen , and this marvellous narrative is in- 
serted in the elaborate work of the City of God, 
which the bishop of Hippo designed as a solid and 
immortal proof of the trutli of Christianity Au- 
gustin solemnly declares, that he bad selected those 
miracles only which were publicly certified by the 
persons who were either the objects, or the specta- 
tors, of the power of the martyr Many prodigies 
were omitted, or forgotten, and Hippo had been 
less favourably treated than the other cities of the 
province And yet the bishop enumerates above 
seventy miracles, of which three were resurrections 
from the dead, in the space of two years, and 
within the limits of his own diocese ' If we enlarge 
our view to all the dioceses, and all the saints, of 
the Christian world, it will not be easy to calculate 
the fables, and the errors, which issued fiom this 
inexhaustible source But wc may surely be allowed 
to obsei ve, that a miracle, in that age of superstition 
and credulity, lost its name and its merit, since it 
could scarcely be considered as a deviation from 
the ordinary, and established, laws of nature 
III The innumerable miracles, of jjj ncMriiot 
which the tombs of the martyrs were poijH'ewm 
the perpetual theatre, revealed to the pious believer 
the actual state and constitution of the invisible 
world , and his religions speculations appeared to 
he founded on the firm basis of fact and expenence 
Whatever might be the condition of vulgar souls, 
in the long interval between the dissolution and the 
resurrection of their bodies, it was evident that the 
supenor spirits of the saints and martyrs did not 
consume that portion of their existence in silent and 
inglorious sleep "* It was evident (witliout pre- 
suming to determine the place of their habitation, 
or the nature of their felicity) that they enjoyed the 
lively and active consciousness of their happiness, 
then virtue, and their powers , and that they had 
already sccuied the possession of their eternal re- 
ward The enlargement of their intellectual facul- 
ties surpassed the measure of the human imagina- 
tion , since it was prov cd by expet lence, that they 
were capable of hearing and understanding the 
various petitions of tlieir numerous votanes , who, 
in the same moment of time, hnt in the most distant 
parts of the w orld, invoked the name and assistance 
of Stephen or of Martin " The confidence of their 

the spnee of thirteen ye-irv A D 413—426 (Tillemont, Mem Eccles 
tom XII p 608, &c ) His learninsr is too nhen liorroireil, and Ins ar. 
(.aments ore too ohen Ins oirn , lint the vliole nnrk claims the merit 
of a mapnficciit design, i igornusit , and not iinskilfulli , executed 
I Sec Augustin deCiiitat Del, I xxn c S2 and the Appendix, 
irliich contains two books of St bteplitn s miracle*, liy Eroduis, bidinp 
ofUzahs Frecuh>lius(apudBasnagc,Hist dcsjiiifs tom iin p 249 ) 
ha* preserved a Gallic or Spanish proterb, • VVhocier pretends to 
hare read all the miracles of St. Stcplico, he lies * 
in Burnet (dc Statfi Morlnorum p 56—84 ) collects the opinions of 
the fathers, asfarastliey as<ert the sleep, or repose, of human *oiiIs 
tilt the day of lodgment Hr aaersrards exposes (p. gi, £cc) the ih> 
conicnicuccs winch must arise, if tlicj posscsed a more active and 
sensible existence. 

« VigiUntius placed the souls of the prophets and martyrs, eithir 
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petiboners was founded on the persuasion, that the 
saints, who reigned ivith Christ, cast an eye of pity 
upon earth, that they were warmly interested m 
the prosperity of the catholic church , and that the 
individuals, who mutated the example of their faith 
and pietj, were the peculiar and favourite objects 
of tlicir most tender regard Sometimes, indeed, 
their friendship might be influenced by considera- 
tions of a less exalted kind they viewed, with 
partial affection, the places which had been conse- 
crated by their birth, their residence, their death, 
their bunal, or the possession of their relics The 
meaner passions of pride, avarice, and revenge, may 
he deemed unwortliy of a celestial breast , yet the 
saints themselves condescended to testifj their grate- 
ful approbation of the liberality of their votaries 
and the sharpest bolts of punishment were hurled 
against those impious wretches, who violated their 
magnificent shnnes, or disbelieved their supema- 
tural power “ Atrocious, indeed, must have been 
the guilt, and strange w ould have been the scep- 
ticism, of those men, if they had obstinately resisted 
the proofs of a divine agency, which the elements, 
the whole range of the animal creation, and even 
the subtle and invisible operations of the human 
mind, were compelled to obey p The immediate, 
and almost instantaneous, effects, that were sup- 
posed to follow the prayer, or the offence, satisfied 
tlio Christians of the ample measure of favour and 
authonty which the saints enjoyed in the presence 
of the Supreme God , and it seemed almost super- 
fluous to inquire, whether they w'ere continually 
obliged to intercede before the throne of grace , or 
whether they might not be permitted to exercise, 
according to the dictates of their benevolence and 
justice, the delegated powers of their subordinate 
ministiy The imagination, which had been raised 
b> a painful effort to the contemplation and wor- 
ship of the Universal Cause, eagerly embraced such 
inferior objects of adoration as were more propor- 
tioned to its gross conceptions and imperfect facul- 
ties The sublime and simple theology of the pri- 
mitive Christians was gradually corrupted, and tlie 
MONARCHY of beavcn, already clouded by metaphy- 
sical suhtilties, was degraded by the introduction 
of a popular mythology, which tended to restore the 
reign of polytheism ’ 

IV introduc objects of religion were 

tinnofiiigan gradually rcduccd to the standard of 
ceremonies imagination, the rites and ceremo- 

nies were introduced that seemed most powerfully 


in tlie Iinsom of Aliraliam (in loco refrif^rii,) or else under tlie altar i 
Tod Nec posse sms tumults et nbi loliicront adesse |iricsenles Bt 
Jernm (tnm li p 122.) sternly refutes this blamhmy Tii Deo Ire;i 
poiies t Tu npostolis i ineiih iiijicies, iit usque an diem judicii teneantii 
ctistnitia nec Sint cum Domino suo dequibusscriptumesi Sequuiitt 
A^num ijuociinque t adit. Si Agnus ubique, ergo ct In, qui cum Age 
siint, uliiquc esse credendi sunt Et cum diabolus et diemones to! 
sa„entur iii nrbe, &,e 

* Di'cours sur 1 Hist rrclesiastiqiic ill p 80 

p At Minnrra the relics of SL Stephen coniertcd in eight days Si 
Jews with the help indeed, of some wholesome sererities such i 
inirninL the sjnagogue, driving the obstinate infidels to starve amon 
)l.i of'S'nal letter of beveriis bishop of Slinnrc 

Augustin dc Civ Dei ) and the judicious remark i 
IMSMge (tom VIII p 215—251 ) 

iiilural fluHTni ***?*’ v’ ? 414) observes like u philosopher, t1 

natural Duxand reflux of poljlhcism and theism 


to affect the senses of the vulgar Jf, in tlie begin- 
ning of the fifth century,' Tertullian, or Lactantius,' 
had been suddenly raised from the dead, to assist 
at the festival of some popular saint, or martyr,* 
they would have gazed with astonishment, and in- 
dignation, on the profane spectacle, whieb had 
succeeded |to the pure and spiritual worship of a 
chnstian congregation As soon as the doors of the 
church were thrown open, tliey must have been 
offended by the smoke of incense, the perfume of 
flowers, and the glare of lamps and tapers, which 
diffused, at noon-day, a gawdy, superfluous, and, 
in their opinion, a sacrilegious light If they ap- 
proached the balustrade Of the altar, they made 
their way through the prostrate crow'd, consisting 
for the most part of strangers and pilgrims, who 
resorted to the city on the vigil of the feast, and 
who already felt the strong intoxication of fana- 
ticism, and, perhaps, of wine Their devout kisses 
were imprinted on the walls and pavement of the 
sacred edifirc , and their fervent prayers were di- 
rected, whatever might be the language of their 
church, to the bones, the blood, or the ashes, of the 
saint, which were usually concealed, by a linen or 
silken veil, from the eyes of the vulgar The chns- 
tians frequented the tombs of the martyrs, in the 
hope of obtaining, from their powerful intercession, 
every sort of spiritual, but more especially of tem 
poral, blessings 'They implored the preserv ation 
of their health, or the cure of tbcilr infinnities , the 
fruitfulness of their barren wiv es, or tlic safety and 
happiness of their children Whenever they under- 
took any distant or dangerous journey, they re- 
quested, that the holy martyrs would be their guides 
and protectors on the road , and if they returned 
without having experienced any misfortune, they 
again hastened to the tombs of tlie martyrs, to cele- 
brate, with grateful thanksgivings, their obligations 
to the memory and relics of those heavenly patrons 
The walls were bung round with symbols of the 
favours which they had received , eyes, and hands, 
and feet, of gold and silver and edifying pictures, 
which could not long escape the abuse of indiscreet 
or idolatrous devotion, represented the image, the 
attnbutos, and the miracles of the tutelar saint The 
same uniform original spirit of superstition might 
suggest, in the most distant ages and countnes, the 
same method of deceiving the credulity, and of 
afiectmg the senses, of mankind hut it must inge- 
nuously be confessed, that the ministers of the 
catholic church imitated the profane model, which 

r D Aubigiifi (see liia own Memoirs, p 156— ICO ) fnnkly oflered, 
witii the cou^ent of the Huiruenot ministers, to allow the first 400 years 
as the rule of faith The Ordinal du Perron hT;,gIcd for forty %ears 
more which were indi*crectly (;ivcn Yet neither parly would have 
found their account in thi^ foolish btnrain 
• The worship practiced and inculcated by Tertullian, Lactantiiis 
Arnobius &c Is so extremely pure and spiritual tint their declanu* 
tiODsajpiiist the pagan sometimes), lance against the Jewish ceremonies 
t Faiistus the atanichcean accuses the catholics of idohtry Vertitis 
idola III martyres quos votis similibus colitis M dc Beiusobrc 

(Hist Critique du Manicheismc, tom ii p C29'>700 ) a protectant but 
a philosopher his represented with candour and learning, the introduc- 
tion of cArtstian xdolairy in the fourth and filth centuries 
« The resembhnee of superstition which could not be imitated, 
might be traced from Japan to Mexico Warbnrton has seized this 
idea, jvhicli he distorts, by rendering it too general and absolute (Di 
tine Legation, vol h p )2G, &c ) 
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thej were impatient to destroy The most respect- 
able bishops had persuaded themselves, that the 
Ignorant rustics would more cheerfully renounce 
the superstition of paganism, if they found some 
resemblance, some compensation, in the bosom of 
chnstianitj The religion of Constantine achieved, 
in less than a century, the final conquest of the 
Roman empire but the victors themselves were 
insensibly subdued by the arts of their vanquished 
mals * 
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Final division of the Roman empire between the 
sons of Theodosius — Reign of Arcadius and Ha- 
noi tus — Administration of Rufinus and Stilicho 
— Revolt and defeat of Gildo in A frica 


Sitision of tlie 
empire bctireen 
Arcadius and 
Honoring 
A D 39 j 
J an 17 


The genius of Rome expired with 
Theodosius , the last of the successors 
of Augustus and Constantine, who ap- 
peared in the field at the head of their 
armies, and whose authonty was universally ae- 
knowledged throughout the whole extent of the 
empire The memory of his vartues still continued, 
however, to protect the feeble and inexpeneneed 
youth of Ins two sons After the death of their 
father, Arcadius and Hononus were saluted, by 
the unanimous consent of mankind, as the lawful 
emperors of the east, and of the west , and the oath 
of fidelity was eagerly taken by cveiy order of the 
state , the senates of old and new Rome, the clergy, 
the magistrates, tlie soldiers, and the people Ar- 
cadius, who then was about eighteen years of age, 
was born in Spain, in the humble habitation of a 
pnvate family But he received a princely educa- 
tion in the palace of Constantinople , and his in- 
glorious life was spent in that peaceful and splendid 
seat of royalty, from whence he appeared to reign 
over the provinces of Thrace, Asia Minor, Sy ria, and 
Egypt, from the lower Danube to the confines of 
Persia and ^Ethiopia His younger brother, Ho- 
norius, assumed, in the clevcntli year of his age, the 
nominal government of Italy, Africa, Gaul, Spain, 
and Britain , and the troops, which guarded the fron- 
tiers of his kingdom, were opposed, on one side, to 
the Caledonians, and on the other, to the Moors 
The great and martial pnefecture of Illyncum was 
divided betneen the two princes , the defence and 
possession of the provinces of Noncum, Pannonia, 
and Dalmatia, still belonged to the w estem empire , 
but the two large dioceses of Dacia and Macedonia, 
which Gratian had intrusted to the valour of Theo 
dosius, were for ever united to the empire of the 
cast TIic boundary in Europe w as not v cry dilTcr- 

* The imiUtioii of jrasiiiiiem » the nihjeet of Dr Middleton < n'^ce 
able letter from Romp MarUurtons animadiervions obb ed him to 
connect f\o1 m p 120— 132 Ubc history of the IvroccU-ions andto 
proie the anttfitjit\ of the chrKtian copy 

^ Alecto, envious of the public felicii>, convenes au infernal synod « 
I'legnri rrcoramcfids her t»upil Uiifinti* and excites him to deeds of 
ini«clitef, AiC But there i** as much diScrence between Ctaudian s fury 
and that of ^ irgil, as bettreen the cliaractcrs of Tumusand Uufiiiii« 


Cliatacler and 
admiiiistnition 
of Rufinus, 

A D 
380-395 


ent from the line which now separates the Germans 
and the Turks , and the respective advantages of 
temtoiy , riches, populousness, and military'Strength, 
were fairly balanced and compensated, in tins final 
and permanent division of the Roman empire The 
hereditary sceptre of the sons of Theodosias appear- 
ed to be the gift of nature, and of tlieir father , the 
generals and ministers had been accustomed to 
adore the majesty of the royal infants, and the 
army and people were not admonished of their 
nghts, and of their power, by the dangerous exam- 
ple of a recent election The gradual discov ery of 
the weakness of Arcadius and Hononus, and the 
repeated calamities of their reign, were not suffi- 
cient to obliterate the deep and early impressions of 
loyalty The subjects of Rome, who still reverenced 
the persons, or rather the names, of their sovereigns, 
beheld with equal abhorrence, the rebels who op- 
posed, and the ministers who abused, the authonty 
of the throne 

Theodosius had tarnished the gloiy 
of his reign by the elevation of Rufinus , 
an odious favountc, who, in an age of 
civil and religious faction, has de- 
served, from every party, the imputation of every 
crime The strong impulse of ambition and avarice * 
had urged Rufinus to abandon his native countiy, 
an obscure comer of Gaul,'* to advance Ins fortune in 
the capital of the east the talent of hold and ready 
elocution ' qualified him to succeed in the lucretive 
profession of the law , and Ins success in that pro- 
fession was a regular step to the most honourable 
and important employments of the state He was 
raised, by just degrees, to the station of master of 
the offices In the exercise of his various functions, 
so essentially connected with the whole system of 
civil government, he acquired the confidence of a 
monarch, who soon discovered his diligence and 
capacity in business, and who long remained igno- 
rant of the pnde, the malice, and the cov ctousness 
of his disposition These vices were concealed be- 
neath the mask of profound dissimulation,'* his 
passions were subservient only to the passions of 
his master , yet, in the liomd massacre of Thessa- 
lomca, the cruel Rufinus inflamed the fury , without 
imitating the repentance, of Theodosius The mi- 
nister, who viewed with proud indiflerence the rest 
of mankind, never forgave the appearance of an 
injury , and his personal enemies had forfeited, in 
his opinion, the ment of all public services Pro- 
motus, ^he master-general of the infantry , had saved 
the empire from the invasion of the Ostrogoths , hut 
he indignantly supported the pre-eminence of a 
rival, whose character and profession he despised , 
and, in the midst of a public council, the impatient 
soldier was prov oked to chastise with a blow' the in- 

V Iti5eiiiIcnt,(Tillctnoiit, Hilt fieiDmp tom i p 770 ) tlinnch de 
Marca isaOiamnl ot In* countrimaii, tliat Rnfiiiai tras born at Ctu<a, 
the TTietrnpoIn nf },cnempo)ni{-nna, now a nnall \illage of Gascunr 
(D Am ille, ^lotlCC de lAncicnne bailie, p 289) ^ 

e PIiiIo<itori;iiis I xi. c 3 with Godentiy s Divert p 410 
i A pasai,e of Saidas i» expreanre of h» p'afound diuimulatinn i 

paOuyvuiiur avOpmot Koi Kpvtrivot 
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decent pride of the favourite This act of violence 
\ras represented to the emperor as an insult, jivhich 
it was incumbent on Ins dignity to resent The dis- 
grace and exile of Promotus "b ere signified by a per- 
emptory order, to repair, without delay, to a military 
station on the banks of the Danube , and the death 
of that general (though he was slain in a skirmish 
with the barbarians) was imputed to the perfidious 
arts of Rufinus * The sacnfice of a hero gratified his 
revenge, tlie honours of the consulship elated his 
vanity, but his power nas still imperfect and pre- 
carious, as long as the important posts of pnefect of 
the east, and of prmfectof Constantinople, w ere filled 
by Tatian,' and his son Proculus, whose united 
authority balanced, for some time, the ambition and 
favour of the master of the offices The t\i o prefects 
were accused of rapine and corruption in the admin- 
istration of the laws and finances For the tnal of 
these illustrious offenders, the emperor constituted a 
special commission several judges were named to 
share the guilt and reproach of injustice , but the 
right of pronouncing sentence was reserved to the 
president alone, and that president was Rufinus him- 
self The father, stripped of the praefeoture of the 
cast, was thrown into a dungeon , but the son, con- 
scious that few ministers can be found innocent, 
where an enemy is their judge, had secretly escaped , 
and Rufinus must have been satisfied with the least 
obnoxious victim, if despotism had not condescend- 
ed to employ the basest and most ungenerous arti- 
fice The prosecution was conducted with an 
appearance of equity and moderation, which flat- 
tered Tatian with the hope of a favourable event 
his confidence was fortified by the solemn assurances 
and perfidious oaths of the president, who presumed 
to interpose the sacred name of Theodosius himself, 
and the unhappy father was at last persuaded to 
recall, by a private letter, the fugitive Proculus 
He was instantly seized, examined, condemned, and 
beheaded, in one of the suburbs of Constantinople, 
with a precipitation which disappointed the cle- 
mency of the emperor Without respecting the 
misfortunes of a consular senator, the cruel judges 
of Tatian compelled him to behold the execution of 
his son the fatal cord was fastened round his own 
neck, but in the moment uhen he expected, and 
perhaps desired, the relief of a speedy death, he 
was permitted to consume the miserable remnant of 
his old age in poverty and exile ^ The punishment 
of the two prmfccts might, perhaps, be excused by 

e 7u<imu< 1 Iv p 272, 273 . 

f /o^imns who de^nbes the fall of Tatian and his son, (I i v p 273, 
274 ) asserts their innocence md even Aistestimony may outweigh the 
charges of their enemies, (Cod Theod tom it p 4B9)who accuse 
them of oppressing the Curuc The connexion yf Tatian with the 
Arians while he was pnefect of Egypt, (A D 373 ) inclines Tillcmoiit 
to bchcTe that he was guilty of crery crime (Hist des Emp tom v p 
3G0 Mem Eccles tom si p SSS) 

e J m mum rnrantia colla 

Ante patriim vultus strictn cecidere secliri 
Hut gniidicrus nato morimte euperstes 
Post tralwas exsul In Rnfin i 218 

The/ai.(sof7osimusexplain the allusions of Claiidian but his classic 
mternreten were igiiorint of the fourth century The fatal cord I 
'“''"d with the help ofTilleinont, in asermonofSt Aslerius,of Amasca 
“ This odious law is recited and repealed, by Arcadiiis (A D 30C ) 
in tiio Tlieodnsian Code I isc. tit. xscxtiii leg 0 The sense, ns it is 
isp f* II ''^f*****^™^™ *■'**'" ' aM)audQodeftoj,(tom iii p 273) 


the exceptionable parts of their own conduct , the 
enmity of Rufinus might be palliated by the jealous 
and unsociable nature of ambition but he indulged 
a spirit of revenge, equally repugnant to prudence 
and to justice, when he degraded their natite coun- 
try of Lycia from the rank of Roman protinces, 
stigmatized a guiltless people with a mark of ig- 
nominy, and declared, that the countrymen of 
Tatian and Proculus should for ei er remain incapa- 
ble of holding any employment of honour or adv an- 
tage, under the imperial government The new 
prasfect of the east (for Rufinus instantly succeeded 
to the vacant honours of his adversary) was not di- 
verted, however, by tlie most criminal pursuits, 
from the performance of the religious duties, which 
in that age were considered as the most essential 
to sahation In the suburb of Chalcedon, sur- 
named the Oah, he had built a magnificent villa , to 
which he devoutly added a stately church, conse- 
crated to the apostles St Peter and St Paul, and 
continually sanctihed by the prayers and penance 
of a regular society of monks A numerous, and 
almost general, synod of the bishops of the eastern 
empire was summoned to celebrate, at the samo 
time, the dedication of the church, and the baptism 
of the founder This double ceremony was per- 
formed with extraordinary pomp , and when Rufinus 
was purified, in the holy font, from all the sins that 
he had hitherto committed, a venerable hermit of 
Egypt rashly proposed himself as the sponsor of a 
proud and ambitious statesman > 

The character of Theodosius im- „ 

He oppresses 

posed on his minister the task of the east, 
hypocrisy, which disguised, and some- ® ^95 
times restrained, the abuse of power, and Rufinus 
was apprebensiAC of disturbing the indolent slum- 
ber of a pnnee, still capable of exerting the abilities, 
and the virtue, which had raised him to the tlirone 
But the absence, and, soon afterwards, the death, of 
the emperor, confirmed the absolute authority of 
Rufinus o^ er the person and dominions of Arcadius , 
a feeble youth, whom the imperious prsefect con- 
sidered as his pupil, rather than his sovereign 
Regardless of the public opinion, he indulged his 
passions without remorse, and without resistance , 
and his malignant and rapacious spirit, rejected 
every passion that might have contributed to his 
own glorj, or the happiness of the people His 
avarice,' ■nhich seems to have prevailed, in his cor- 
rupt mind, over eiery other sentiment, attracted 

■ LT<eiiidere cues 
Fiinditiis et nnmen gcntis delere laliont 
The scruples nf Pagi md Tillemont can arise only from tlicir zeal for 
the glory of Theodosius 

I Ammoniiis Ilufinum propriis manihu* suscepit sacro fonte 
miinihtiiiD See Tloswcjdes Vitie Patrum, p 047 Soromen (I viii 
c 17) mentions the church and monoiter} and Tillemont (Mem 
Errles. tom ix. p 593 ) records this synod, in winch ht Gregory of 
Nyssi performed a conspicuous part. 

ic Montesquieu (Lsprit des Loix, 1 xii c 12) praises one of the 
Ians of Theodosius addressed to the pnefect RuRniis, (I ix tiL ir leg 
unic ) to discoutage the prosecution of treasonable, or sacrilegious, 
words. A tyrannical statute always proves the existence of tyranny 
but a laudable edict may only contain the specious professions or in 
elTcctual wishes, of the prince, or Ins ministcis This, I am afraid, is a 
just though mortifying canon of criticism 

t fluctibus auri 

Explcri iHc ealor ncquit— — 
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tl„ of the caol. by the vanons erte of par- I the sapposed msalt . and the prrefeet of the east 

tllO ^VC3« . I — 4’#% a-^ in n^rfiflTi ^llC% RTIlcl VdlSTCSlIlCC. 


tial, and general, extortion, oppressive taxes, 
scandalous bribery, immoderate fines, unjust cou 


resolved to execute in person the cruel vengeance, 
I which he meditated against this ungrateful delegate 

fiZronsTfoVeed « fictitious testaments, by which of his power. He performed ;v^th speed 

ihp ivratit desDOiled of their lawful inheritance the the journey of seven or eight hundred miles, froni 
etlSrof strangers, or enemies . and the public Constantinople to Antioch, entered tlie capital of 
s“rj«sto, as won as of faroar, whioh he m- Syria at the dead of mght, and spread nniyeisal 
stituted m the palace of Constantinople The am- consternation among a people ignorant of his de- 
bitious candidL eagerly solicited, at the expense sign, but not ignorant of his character The count 

of the fewest part of his patemony. the honoiM md tainnol 

emoluments of some provincial government the 


lives and fortunes of the unhappy people were 
abandoned to the most liberal purchaser, and the 
public discontent was sometimes appeased by the 
sacnfice of an unpopular criminal, whose pumsh- 
ment was profitable only to the praifect of the east, 
his accomplice and his judge If avarice were not 
the blindest of the human passions, the motives of 
Rufinus might excite our curiosity , and we might 
be tempted to inquire, with what view he violated 
every principle of humanity and justice, to accu- 
mulate those immense treasures, which he could 


the vilest malefactor, before the arbitrary tnbunal 
of Rufinus Notwithstanding the clearest evidence 
of his integrity, which was not impeached even by 
tbe voice of an accuser, Lucian was condemned, 
almost without a tiial, to suffer a cruel and igno- 
minious punishment The ministers of the tyrant, 
by the order, and in tlie presence, of their master, 
beat him on the neck with leather thongs, armed at 
tbe extremities with lead , and ivhen he fainted 
under the violence of tbe pain, he was removed in 
a close litter, to conceal his dying agonies from the 
eyes of the indignant city No sooner had Rufinus 


not spend without folly, nor possess witliout dan- perpetrated this inhuman act, the sole object of his 
ger Perhaps he vainly imagined, that he laboured expedition, than he returned, amidst the deep and 


for tbe interest of an only daughter, on whom ho 
intended to bestow his royal pupil, and the august 
rank of empress of the east Perhaps he deceived 
himself by tlie opinion, that his avance was the 
instrument of his ambition He aspired to place 
his fortune on a secure and independent basis, 
which should no longer depend on the caprice of 
the young emperor yet he neglected to conciliate 
tlie hearts of the soldiers and people, by the liberal 
distribution of those nches, which he had acquired 
with so much toil, and with so much guilt The 
extreme parsimony of Rufinus left him only tlie 
reproach, and envy, of ill-gottcn wealth , his de- 
pendents served him without attachment , the uni- 
versal hatred of mankind was repressed only by 
the influence of servile fear The fate of Lucian 
proclaimed to the cast, that the prmfcct, w'bose in 
dustry was much abated in the despatch of ordinary 
business, was active and indefatigable in the pur- 
suit of revenge Lucian, the son of the prmfect 
Plorcntius, the oppressor of Gaul, and the enemy 
of Julian, had employed a considerable part of his 
inheritance, the fruit of rapine and corruption, to 
purchase the friendship of Rufinus, and the high 
office of count of the cast. But the new magistrate 
imprudently departed from the maxims of the court, 
and of the times , disgraced his benefactor, by tbe 
contrast of a virtuous and temperate administration, 
and presumed to refuse an act of injustice, which 
might have tended to the profit of the emperor's 
uncle Arcadiiis was easily persuaded to resent 

Conzr^ta. cumulantur opes arbi«)uc npinas 

Arcipil iiin (lotnns — ■ 

Tins clnraclcr (Claiidian in Rufin i lBl—220 ) n confirmcil bj Jernm, 
a di.intrresled witneu (iledccii!. insitiabilis aTanliic, tom i ml Helio. 
dor p a6)bj /osimiisp t p 388) and by Suidas, who copied the 
histnrj of Lnnapiu. 

m I.... -Cicteta segnis 

Ad faciniis \clnN pcnitus rcgione remotas 

Imptgcr ire Tias 


Silent curses of a trembling people, from Antioch 
to Constantinople , and his diligence was accele- 
rated by the hope of accomplishing, without delay, 
the nuptials of his daughter with the emperor of 
the east ^ 

But Rufinus soon expenencod, that 
a prudent minister should constantly cd, by the mar. 
secure his royal captive by the strong, 
though invisible, chain of habit, and Apnisv 
that tlie merit, and much more easily the favoui, of 
the absent, are obliterated m a short time fiom the 
mind of a weak and capncious sovereign While 
the prmfect satiated his revenge at Antioch, a secret 
conspiracy of the favourite eunuchs, directed by the 
great chamberlain Eutropius, undermined his power 
in the palace of Constantinople They discovered 
that Arcadius was not inclined to love the daughter 
of Rufinus, who had been chosen, without his con- 
sent, for his bride , and they contnved to substitute 
in her place the fair Eudoxia, the daughter of 
Bauto," a general of tbe Franks in the service of 
Rome , and who was educated, since the death of 
her fatlier, in the family of the sons of Promotus 
The j'oung emperor, whose chastity had been stnctly 
guarded by the pious care of Ins tutor Arscnius,® 
eagerly listened to the artful and flattenng descrip- 
tions of the charms of Eudoxia, he gazed with 
impatient ardour on her picture, and he understood 
the necessity of concealing his amorous designs 
from the knowledge of a minister, who was so deeply 
interested to oppose tbe consummation of his hap- 
/ 

This allusion ofClaadiin (in IlnSn i 841 ) » again explained by the 
circiim’dantial narrative of Zo^imus (I v p SS8, 2S9 ) 
n Zosimus, (1 IV ]i 241 ) prav^s the vnlour prudence, viid integrity 
of Bauto the Frank See TiHemont, Hist d« Empereiirs tom v p 771 
o Arsenins escaped fromthc palace of Cnnslantinople, and pa«ed 
say five years in rigid penance in Uic inona*tcTiea of E-j pt “tee 
Tiliemont, Mem Eccle.. tom xit p ti76— 702, and Henry, Hist 
Eccics. tom V p 1, &.C hut the latter, far want of authentic materials, 
has given too much credit to the legend of Metaphrastes. 
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piness Soon after the return of Kufinus, the 
approaching ceremony of the royal nuptials was 
announced to the people of Constantinople, who 
prepared to celebrate, with false and hollow accla- 
mations, the fortune of his daughter A splendid 
tram of eunuchs and olliccrs issued, in hymeneal 
pomp, from tlie gates of the palace , hearing aloft 
the diadem, the rohes, and the inestimable orna- 
ments, of the future empress The solemn proces- 
sion passed through the streets of the city, which 
were adorned with garlands, and lilltd with spec- 
tators , but, when it reached the house of the sons 
of Promotes, the principal eunuch respectfully en- 
tered the mansion, invested the fair Eudoxia with 
the imperial rohes, and conducted her in triumph 
to the palace and bed of Arcadius f The sccrcsy, 
and success, ivith which this conspiracy against 
Kudnus had been conducted, imprinted a mark of 
indelible ridicule on the character of a minister, 
who had suifered himself to he deceived, in a post 
where the aits of deceit and dissimulation consti- 
tute the most distinguishing ment He considered, 
with a mixture of indignation and fear, the Mctory 
of an aspinng eunuch, who had secretly captivated 
the faiour of his sovereign, and the disgrace of 
his daughter, whose interest was inseparably con- 
nected with his own, wounded the tenderness, or at 
least the pride, of Rudnns At the moment when 
he flattered himself that he should become the 
father of a line of kings, a foreign maid, who had 
been educated in the house of his implacable ene- 
mies, was introduced into the impenal bed , and 
Eudovia soon displaj'ed a superiority of sense and 
spirit, to improve the ascendant which her heau^ 
must acquire oier the mind of a fond and youthful 
husband The emperor would soon be instructed 
to hate, to fqar, and to dcstro}, the powerful sub- 
ject, whom he had injured, and the consciousness 
of guilt deprned Rufinus of eieryhope, either of 
safety or comfort, in the retirement of a pm ate life 
But he still possessed the most effectual means of 
defending his dignity, and perhaps of oppressing i 
his enemies The pr<cfect still exercised an uncon- j 
trolled authority o\er the oml and military govern- 
ment of the east and Ins treasures, if he could re- 
sold e to use them, might be emplojed to procure 
proper instruments, for the execution of tlie blackest 
designs, that pnde, ambition, and re\enge, could 
suggest to a desperate statesman The character 
of Rufinus seemed to justify the accusations, that 
he conspired against the person of his coiercign, to 
seat himself on tlie vacant throne , and that he bad 
secretly invited the Huns and the Goths'to invade 
the proiinces of the empire, and to increase the 
public confusion The subtle praifert, whose life 
had been spent in the intrigues of tlie palace, op- 

ji TIi» ttory (Zosimn« I v p 290 ) proves tliat tlie li 5 nieneal rites of 
antiquity vere still pnicti<eil, vitliuiit idolatn , by the Christians of the 
ra«t and the bride ms foTctbly conducted from the house of her pa 
iriits to that of her husband Our form of marria;^ requires, with lea 
ueliraey, the express and public consent of a Tiixin 
xr'Zu"""'* fl P 200jOrosins,{l Til c 37 ) and the Chronicle of 
•u j Claudian (in Rufin ii 7—100 ) paints in lirely colours 

the distress and gnilt of the pnefect. 


posed, witli equal arms, the artful measures of the 
eunuch Eutropius , but the timid soul of Rufinus 
w as astonished by the hostile approach of a more 
formidable mal, of the great Stilicho, the general, 
or rather the master, of the empire of the west o 

The celestial gift w Inch Achilles oh- character of sti 
tamed, and Alexander envied, of a 
poet ivorthy to celebrate tbe actions of of the western 
hbroes, has been enjoyed by Stilicho, '“P"® 
in a much higher degree tlian might hai e been ex- 
pected from the declining state of genius, and of 
art The muse of Claudian,'' devoted to his sen ice, 
was alwajs prepared to stigmatize his adicrsanes, 
Rufinus, or Eutropius, w’lth eternal infamy , or to 
paint in the most splendid colours, the victories, 
and \irtues, of a powerful benefactor In the re- ^ 
view of a period indifferently supplied with au- 
thentic materials, we cannot refuse to illustrate the 
annals of Hononus, from the invectives, or the pa- 
negyrics, of a contemporary wnter , but as Clau- 
dian appears to have indulged the most ample pri- 
vilege of a poet and a courtier, some criticism will 
be requisite to translate the language of fiction, or 
exaggeration, into the truth and simplicity of his- 
tone prose His silence concerning the family of 
Stilicho may be admitted as a proof, that his patron 
was neither able, nor desirous, to boast of a long 
senes of illustnous progenitors , and the slight 
mention of his father, an officer of barhanan ca'ialry, 
in the service of Valcns, seems to countenance the 
assertion, that the general, who so long commanded 
the armies of Rome, was descended from the savage 
and perfidious race of the Vandals * If Stilicho 
had notpossessed the external advantages of strength 
and stature, the most fiattenng bard, in the presence 
of so many thousand spectators, would hai e hesi- 
tated to affirm, that he surpassed the measure of the 
demi-gods of antiquity , and tliat whenever he 
moied, with lofty steps, through the streets of the 
capital, the astonished crowd made room for the 
stranger, who displajed, in a private condition, the 
awful majesty of a hero From his earliest youth 
he embraced the profession of arms , his prudence 
and valour were soon distinguished in the field, 
the horsemen and archers of the cast admired his J 
supenor dexterity , and in each degree of his mili- 
tary promotions, the public judgment always pre- 
vented and approved the choice of the sovereign 
He w’as named by Theodosius, to ratify a solemn 
treaty with the monarch of Persia he supported, 
during that important embassy, the dignity of the 
Roman name , and after his return to Constanti- 
nople, his ment was rewarded by an intimate and 
honourable alliance with the imperial familj The- 
odosius had been prompted, by a pious motive of 
fraternal affection, to adopt, for his own, the daugh- 

T Stilicho directly or indirecth • is the perpetual tlieme of Claudian 
The }out1i and private life of tfie hero are vilely expressed In the 
poem on his first consulship, 35-^140 

■ Vandatorum imbellts, avarte perfidee et dolowe, gentis nnere 
Milus Orosiiis I VII c 38. Jerom (tom. i ad Gerontiam, p 83 ) calls 
him a ^mi barbarian 
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ler of his hrotber Hononas • the beauty and accom- 
plishments of Serena‘ were universally admired by 
the obsequious court , and Stilicho obtained the pre- 
ference over a croud of rivals, who ambitiously 
disputed the hand of the princess, and the favour 
of her adoptive father” The assurance that the 
husband of Serena would be faithful to the throne, 
which be was permitted to approach, engaged the 
emperor to exalt the fortunes, and to employ the 
abilities, of the sagacious and intrepid Stilicho 
He rose through the successive steps of master of 
„ , . the horse, and count of the domestics, 

coromana, to the supreme rank of master-general 
A D 385-408 ca\alry and infantry of the 

Roman, or at least of the western, empire,” and 
his enemies confessed, that he invanably disdained 
to barter for gold the rewards of merit, or to defraud 
the soldiers of the pay and gratifications, which 
they deserved, or claimed, from the liberality of 
the state ' The valour and conduct which he after- 
wards displayed, in the defence of Italy, against 
the arms of Alaric and Radagaisus, may justify the 
fame of his early achievements , and in an age less 
attentive to the laws of honour, or of pnde, the 
Roman generals might yield the pre-eminence of 
rank, to the ascendant of superior genius ” He 
lamented, and revenged, the murder of Promotus, 
his rival and his fnend , and the massacre of many 
thousands of the flying Bastamae is represented by 
the poet, as a bloody sacrifice, which the Roman 
Achilles oficred to the manes of another Patroclus 
The virtues and victories of Stilicho desen cd the 
hatred of Rufinus and the arts of calumny might 
have been successful, if the tender and vigilant 
Serena had not protected her husband against his 
domestic foes, whilst he vanquished in the field the 
enemies of the empire » Theodosius continued to 
support an unworthy minister, to whose diligence 
he delegated tlie government of the palace, and of 
the east , but when he marched against the tyrant 
Eugenius, he associated his faithful general to the 
labours and gloncs of the civil war, and, in the last 
moments of his life, the dj ing monarch recommended 
to Stilicho the care of his sons, and of the republic *■ 
The ambition and the abilities of Stilicho were not 


t Clandiin in an impcrfrct pneni, has drawn a fair, perhaps a 
aVweil*^rw f favourite niece of Theodimua ias boi 
^ "• Sipain from whence in th 
sfaiunopte”’’ honourablj coiidurled to the pahee of & 

^entertained, wtiether this adoption was lea 

c’® ®f Pfo gener Vwt Uieodon 

« j i" •S'l ) expresses, in poetic lantrnace t 

iS® ‘ "OX I’dem’^ culmm/duxu a 

"ifcPV®? ®^ donjesties an imimrta 

d^nlh ?eum^''^ Stilicho, in t!,e iieight of Ins grandeur, lulghT pt 

T The beautiful lines of aaudian (m i Cons Stilich. n ll-vv 
hu genius but the inteurilj of Stilicho (in the iniliUre admin/slfit^i 
by the unwitting evJSenceofZojm" 

* Si betlica motes 

ingruerct, quamvis annis ct jure minon, 

^dere gra ndarro s equitum pcditiimque magntros 

a Compaie the poem on the first consiiUhip (i 05 — iiai 


unequal to the important trust , and he claimed the 
guardianship of the two empires, dunng the minor- 
ity of Arcadius and Honorius ‘ The first measure 
of his administration, or rather of his reign, dis- 
played to the nations the vigour and activity of a 
spirit worthy to command He passed the Alps in 
the depth of winter , descended the stream of the 
Rhine, from the fortress of Basil to the marches of 
Batavia, reviewed the state of the garrisons, re- 
pressed the enterprises of the Germans , and, after 
establishing along the banks a firm and honourable 
peace, returned with incredible speed to the palace 
of Milan ^ The person and court of Honorius were 
subject to the master-general of the west , and the 
armies and provinces of Europe obeyed, without 
hesitation, a regular authority, which was exercised 
in the name of their young sovereign Two rivals 
only remained to dispute the claims, and to provoke 
the vengeance, of Stilicho Within the limits of 
Afnca, Gildo, the Moor, maintained a proud and 
dangerous independence,, and the minister of Con- 
stantinople asserted bis equal reign over the em- 
peror, and the empire, of the east 
The impartiality which Stilicho af- The fail and 
fected, as the common guardian of ‘*®“j{‘ 
the royal brothers, engaged him to Nov 27 th 
regulate the equal division of the arms, the jewels, 
and the magnificent wardrobe and furniture, of the 
deceased emperor « But the most important object 
of the inbentance consisted of the numerous legions, 
cohorts, and squadrons, of Romans, or barbarians, 
whom the event of the civil war had united under 
the standard of Theodosius The various multi- 
tudes of Europe and Asia, exasperated by recent 
animosities, were overawed by the authority of a 
single man , and the ngid discipline of Stilicho 
protected the lands of the citizens from the rapine of 
the licentious soldier ^ Anxious, however, and im- 
patient, to relieve Italy from the presence of this 
formidable host, which could be useful only on the 
frontiers of the empire, he listened to the just re- 
quisition of the minister of Arcadius, declared his 
intention of rc-conducting in person the troops of 
the east , and dexterously employed the rumour of 
a Gothic tumult, to conceal his private designs of 


. , — unetn jraineiis ipse 

, Uisctotns clypnim qnc defenwireniqiie dedi^ti 

(ix Cons Hon 432 ) was private, (iii Cons Hon 
M/J eunctos disccdere jiibet, and nnj tlieretbrc be sii«pcctcd 
Zmimns, and Soidas, applj to Stihcln and Rufinus, the same equal 
*'“®.S, E^iTporoi, guardians or procurators 

R""!*" law distin„oi<bes two sorts of mtiiorify which expired 
It tile age or loiirteen and of twenty five *1 he one was subject to tin. 
r?k' P't^f’l'sn, of the person the other to the curator or tnutee, 
of Ine estate (Heineceiiis, Antiqiiitat Rom ad Jiinsprudent pertinent 
I I tit XXII xxiii p 218—232.) But tliese le.al ideas were never 
accurately transferred into the constitution of an elective mnnar. 
chy 

” Clandiaii (i Cons Stihrh i 188— 242 ) but he must allow more 
Uian fineen days for the journey and return between Tililan and I/ev 
den 

el Cons Stihch ii 83—94 >ot onlj the robes and diadems of the 
deceased emperor, but even the helmets sword hilts helt«, cuirasse«, 
«c were enriched with pearls, emeralds, and diamonds 

f Tantoque reraoto 

Pnneipe mntatas orbis non srnsit halwnas 
This hi_h commendation (i Con« Stil i 149 ) may be jiistif ed hv the 
fears of the dying emperor (de Bell Gildon 292— 3J1 ) and the peace 
and ».ood order wluch were enjoyed after his death, (i Cons. StiL i 
519— 1C8.) 
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ambition and re^ enge > The gailty sonl of Ruilnus 
was alarmed by tbe approach of a warnor and a 
rival, n hose enmity be desen ed , he computed, nith 
increasing terror, the narrow space of his life and 
greatness , and, as the last hope of safety, he inter- 
posed the authonty of the emperor Arcadius Stili- 
cho, who appears to have directed his march along 
the sea-coast of the Hadnatic, was not far distant 
from the city of Thessalonica, when he recened a 
peremptory message, to recall the troops of the east, 
and to declare, that Ins nearer approach would be 
considered, by the Bjzantine court, as an act of 
hostility The prompt and unevpccted obedience 
of the general of tbe nest, convinced the vulgar of 
his loyalty and moderation , and, as he had already 
engaged the affection of tbe eastern troops, he re- 
commended to their zeal the execution of his blood} 
design, which might be accomplished in his ab- 
sence, with less danger perhaps, and with less 
reproach Stilicho left the command of the troops 
of tlie east to Gamas, the Goth, on whose fidclit} 
he firmly relied , wath an assurance, at least, that 
the hardy barbarian would never be diverted from 
his purpose by any consideration of fear or remorse 
The soldiers n ere easil} persuaded to punish the 
enemy of Stilicho, and of Rome , and such was the 
general hatred which Rufinus had excited, that the 
fatal secret, communicated to thousands, u as faith- 
fully preserved during the long march from Thessa- 
lonica to the gates of Constantinople As soon as 
they had resolved his death, they condescended to 
flatter his pnde , the ambitious prmfect was seduced 
to believe, that those powerful auxiliaries might be 
tempted to place tbe diadem on his head , and the 
treasures which he distributed, with a tardy and 
reluctant band, were accepted by the indignant 
multitude, as an insult, rather than as a gift At 
the distance of a mile from the capital, in the field 
of Mars, before the palace of Hebdomon, the troops 
halted and the emperor, as well as his minister, 
advanced, according to ancient custom, respect- 
fully to salute the power which supported their 
throne As Rufinus passed along the ranks, and 
disguised, with studied courtesy, his innate haughti- 
ness, the wings insensibly wheeled from the right 
and left, and enclosed the devoted victim within the 
circle of their arms Before he could reflect on the 
danger of his situation, Gamas gave the signal of 
death , a danng and forward soldier plunged bis 
sword into tbe breast of the guilty pncfect, and 
Rufinus fell, groaned, and expired, at the feet of 
the afiriglitcd emperor If the agonies of a moment 
could expiate the crimes of a whole life, or if the 
outrages inflicted on a breathless corpse could be 


' the object of pity, our humanity might perhaps be 
afliected by the Iiorrid circumstances which accom- 
panied the murder of Rufinus His mangled body 
was abandoned to the brutal fury of the populace 
of cither sex, who hastened in crowds, from ever} 
quarter of tlie city, to trample on tbe remains of the 
haughty minister, at whose frown they had so lately 
trembled His right hand w as cut oif, and earned 
through the streets of Constantinople, in cruel 
mockery, to extort contnbutions for the avancious 
tjrant, whose head was publicly exposed, borne 
aloft on the point of a long lance According to 
the savage maxims of the Greek republies, his in- 
nocent family would have shared the punishment of 
his crimes Tbe wife and daughter of Rufinus were 
indebted for their safety to the influence of religion 
Hei sanctuary protected them from the raging 
madness of the people , and they were permitted to 
spend the remainder of their lives m the exercises 
of Christian devotion, in the peaceful retirement of 
Jerusalem * 

The servile poet of Stilicho ap- 
plauds, with ferocious joy, this horrid mo empires, 
deed, which, in the execution, per- ^ ® 39 g,&c. 
haps, of justice, violated every law of nature and 
societj, profaned the majesty of the prince, and re- 
newed the dangerous examples of military licence 
The contemplation of the universal order and har- 
mony had satisfied Claudian of the existence of the 
Deitj , but the prosperous impunity of vice ap- 
peared to contradict his moral attributes , and the 
fate of Rufinus was tbe only event which could 
dispel the religious doubts of the poet*^ Such an 
act might vindicate the honour of Providence , but 
it did not much contnbute to tbe happiness of the 
people In less than three months they were in- 
iormed of tbe maxims of the new administration, 
by a singular edict, which established the exclusive 
right of the treasurj ov er tbe spoils of Rufinus , 
and silenced, under heavy penalties, the presump- 
tuous claims of tbe subjects of the eastern empire, 
who bad been injured by his rapacious tyranny • 
Even Stilicho did not derive from the murder of 
his rival the fruit which he had proposed, and 
though he gratified his revenge, bis ambition was 
disappointed Under the name of a favourite, the 
weakness of Arcadius required a master, but he 
naturally preferred the obsequious arts of the 
eunuch Eutropius, who had obtained his domestic 
confidence, and the emperor contemplated, with 
terror and aversion, the stern genius of a foreign 
warrior Till they were divided by the jealousy of 
power, the sword of Gamas, and the charms of 
Eudoxia, supported the favour of the great cham- 


r StilicIioVinarc1i,iind the death of RuSnun, are described hy Cla' 
mail, (in Uufin I li lOI — 453 ) Znsimiis, (I T p S9fl, 297 ) Snznme 
iLT'" ' < ) Philostomiis (I xi c 3)\iithGad 

_1J ) *"d the Chronicle of Marcelliiius. 

“ The auseellon of Rulinua which Claudian perfortna with tl 
*" anatomist (in Rutin ii 405-415} is likewi 
speciSed bj Zosimus and Jerom, (tom i p 26 ) 

11,1.1 „r I?”?" Zmlinus mentions their aancliiary and pilgriroaue Tl 

Uie conimcntatori on iJie Bible, Ongen, Gr*‘gor 


Basil, &,c to the amount of five millions of lines 2 At the ate of 
Uireescore she could boast that she had never tvaslied her hands, face, 
or any part of her whole bod} except the tips of her fin*^ers, to recen e 
the Mimmihion See the Vito* Patrum, p 779 077 

V Sec the beautiful exordium of his invective against Hufiniis 
which » curiously di^cuvcd by tbe sceptic Ba}le, Dictionnaire Cn 
tujue Hvny Not E 

I Sm the Thcodosian Code 1 ix tit xlii leg M, 15 The new 
minister^ attempted, with inconsistent avarice to seise tbe spoils ol 
their predecessor, and to providv for tlieir own future accurll} 
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Lerlain of the palace the perfidioas Goth, who 
was appointed master-general of the east, betrayed, , 
without scruple, the interest of his benefactor , and ! 
the same troops, who had so lately massacred the 
enemy of Stilicho, were engaged to support, against 
him, the independence of the throne of Constanti- 
nople The favourites of Arcadius fomented a 
secret and irreconcilable war against a formidable 
hero, who aspired to govern, and to defend, the two 
empires of Rome, and the two sons of Theodosius 
They incessantlj laboured, by dark and treacherous 
machinations, to dcpriie him of the esteem of the 
pnnee, the respect of the people, and the faend- 
ship of the barbarians The life of Stilicho was 
repeatedly attempted by the dagger of hired as- 
sassins and a decree was obtained, from the senate 
of Constantinople, to declare him an enemy of the 
republic, and to confiscate his ample possessions in 
the provinces of the cast At a time when the only 
hope of delaying the ruin of the Roman name de- 
pended on the firm union, and reciprocal aid, of all 
the nations to whom it had been gradually commu- 
nicated, the subjects of Arcadius and Hononus 
were instructed, by their respective masters, to view 
each other in a foreign, and even hostile, light , to 
rejoice in their mutual calamities, and to embrace, 
as their faithful allies, the barbanans, whom they 
excited to iniadc the terntones of their country- 
men " The natives of Italy aiTected to despise the 
servile and ciTcminatc Greeks of Byzantium, who 
presumed to imitate the dress, and to usurp the dig- 
nity, of Roman senators and the Greeks had not 
jet forgot the sentiments of hatred and contempt, 
which their polished ancestors had so long enter- 
tained for the rode inhabitants of the west The 
distinction of two governments, which soon pro- 
duced the separation of two nations, will justify 
my design of suspending the senes of the Byzan- 
tine histoty, to prosecute, without interruption, the 
disgraceful, but memorable, reign of Hononus 

lUvoit of Giido, prudent Stilicho, instead of 

in Africi, persisting to force the inclinations of a 

A D 3Se— 303 j , , 

pnnee, and people, who rejected his 
government, wisely abandoned Arcadius to bis un- 
worthy favourites, and his reluctance to involve 
the two empires in a civil war displayed the mo- 
deration of a minister, who had so often signalized 
his. military spirit and abilities But if Stilicho had 
any longer endured the revolt of Afnc%, he would 
have betrayed the security of the capital, and the 
majesty of the western emperor, to the capricious 
insolence of a Moorish rebel Gildo,® the brother 
of the tyrant Firmus, had preserved and obtained, 
as the reward of his apparent fidelity, the immense 

mSec Clanaian (I Con* Stilieh I i 275 2S2 290 I ii 83) and 
Zn*im<i«, I V p 302 ' 

t, Clauilian lurn* the consiiMiip of the eunuch Eutropius into a na 
tioual reflection, (I ii 134 ) 

Planilentem cerne aenatnm 
1 1 lU EintiDo* prorercs Gratoggue qniritcs 
O patribu* tileber, O digni cooiule palrea 
It IS ciirioiis to ohsffTe Ihe first symptoms of jealousy and sehimi be 
tween old and new Home, between the Greeks and I,atin* * 

o Chiidian may liarc esaggerated the sices of Gildo but hn 
flloortsU estmelinn, Ills notorious actious infl the comnUinL* of St 
Augustin, mayjnslify the iioet’iinTectitcii. Baronius (Anual Eceles 


patrimony which was forfeited by treason, long 
and meritonons service, in the armies of Rome, 
raised him to the dignity of a military count , the 
narrow policy of the court of Theodosius had 
adopted the mischievous expedient, of supporting 
a legal government by the interest of a powerful 
family , and the brother of Firmus was invested 
with the command of Africa His ambition soon 
usurped the administration of justice, and of the 
finances, without account, and without control, 
and he maintained, during a reign of twelve years, 
the possession of an oifice, from which it was im- 
possible to remove him, without the danger of a 
civil war During those twelve y ears, the provinces 
of Africa groaned under the dominion of a tyrant, 
who seemed to unite the unfeeling temper of a 
stranger, with the partial resentments of domestic? 
faction The forms of law were often superseded 
by the use of poison, and if the trembling guests, 
who were invited to the table of Gildo, presumed 
to express tbcir fears, the insolent suspicion served 
only to excite Ins fury, and lie loudly summoned 
the ministers of death Gildo alternately indulged 
the passions of avance and lust,P and if bis days 
were temble to the rich, his nights were not less 
dreadful to husbands and parents. The fairest of 
tbeir wives and daughters were prostituted to the 
embraces of the tyrant , and afterwards abandoned 
to a ferocious troop of barbanans and assassins, the 
black or swarthy natives of the desert, whom 
Gildo considered as the only guardians of his 
throne In the civil war between Theodosius and 
Eugenins, the count, or rather the sovereign, of 
Africa, maintained a haughty and suspicions neu- 
trality , refused to assist either of the contending 
parties with troops or vessels, expected the de- 
claration of fortune, and reserved for the conqueror 
the vain professions of his allegiance Such pro- 
fessions would not have satisfied the master of the 
Roman world but the death of Theodosius, and 
the weakness and discord of bis sons, confirmed 
the power of the Moor , who condescended, as a 
proof of his moderation, to abstain from the use of 
the diadem, and to supply Rome with the customary 
tribute, or rather subsidy, of corn In every divi- 
sion of the empire, the five provinces of Africa 
Were invariably assigned to the west; and Gildo 
had consented to govern that extensive country in 
the name of Hononus, but Ins knowledge of the 
character and designs of Stilicho, soon engaged 
him to address bis homage to a more distant and 
feeble sovereign The ministers of Arcadius em- 
braced the cause of a perfidious rebel , and the dc- 
lusivc hope of adding the numerous cities of Afnca 

A D 393 No So—SGL) has treated the African rcbellioti with skill and 
Iearniii„ 

P Tnstat ternbihs aivi* moricntibus ha>res 
Vii];inibus raptor, thalaniis obsetenils adulter 
Niill-i qiiics oritur pixrdu ce*sanle libido 
Divitibusqne die* et nox metuenda mantis 

hlanri* clnrissiina qnsque 

Fa*tidita dator - 

Baronins condemn*, still more serrre1},the 1icentiou<ne«s of Gildo , as 
Im-wifc hi* daughter, and hi* mstrr ncreexamnlnof perfect cluKtili 
Tile adulteries of the African soldieia are cliecVed li\ one of the ini- 
penal laws. 
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to the empire of the east, tempted them to assert a 
claim, which they were incapable of supporting, 
either by reason or by arms i 

He IS condemn When Stiliolio had given a firm and 
ed b> tiie Ko decisii e answer to the pretensions of 
A D 397 the Byzantine court, he solemnly ac- 
cused the tyrant of* Africa before the tribunal, 
which had formerly judged the kings and nations 
of the earth , and the image of the republic was 
revived, after a long interval, under the reign of 
Honorius The emperor transmitted an accurate 
and ample detail of the complaints of the provin- 
cials, and the crimes of Gildo, to the Roman senate , 
and the members of that venerable assembly were 
required to pronounce the condemnation of the 
rebel Their unanimous suffrage declared him the 
enemy of the republic , and the decree of the senate 
added a sacred and legitimate sanction to the 
Roman arms ' A people, who still remembered, 
that their ancestors had been the masters of the 
world, would have applauded, with conscious pride, 
the representation of ancient freedom , if they had 
not long since been accustomed to prefer the solid 
assurance of bread, to the unsubstantial visions of 
liberty and greatness The subsistence of Rome 
depended on the harvests of Africa, and it was 
evident, that a declaration of war would be the 
signal of famine The praefeot Symmachus, who j 
presided in tl e deliberations of the senate, admo- 
nished the minister of his just apprehension, that i 
as soon as the revengeful Moor should prohibit the 
exportation of corn, the tranquillity, and perhaps 
the safety, of the capital, would be threatened by 
the hungry rage of a turbulent multitude* The 
prudence of Stilicho conceived, and executed, 
without delay, the most effectual measure for the 
relief of the Roman people A large and season- 
able supply of corn, collected in the inland pro- 
V inces of Gaul, was embarked on the rapid stream 
of the Rhone, and transported, by an easy naviga- 
tion, from the Rhone to the Tyber Dunng the 
whole term of the African war, the granancs of 
Rome were continually filled, her dignity was vin- 
dicated from the humiliating dependence, and the 
minds of an immense people were quieted by the 
calm confidence of peace and plenty * 

The African war causc of Rome, and the conduct 

A s 398 of the Afncan war, were intrusted 
by Stilicho to a general, active and ardent to 
avenge his private injuries on the head of the 
tjrant The spirit of discord, which prevailed in 
the house of Nabal, had excited a deadly quarrel 
between two of his sons, Gildo and Mascezcl " The 

^ q Inqiie taam snrtcm numerous transtulit nrbe* 

Clandian (de Bell Gildonicn 230— 324 ] lias touched, nilh political de- 
•icac} the intrigues of the Hvzmtinc court, which are likewise nicn 
tloned by Zosimu*, (1 s p V02 ) 

r Syuimacliiis (I ir epist 4) expresses the judicial fomis of the 
senate and Claiidim (i Con* Stihch I i 325, Bcc } <eems to feel the 
spirit of a Roman 

• Claiidian fiiiel) displays these complaints of Symmachus, in a 
^mh of the enddess of Rome, before the throne of Jupiter, (de Dell 
Gildon 28 - 12 A) 

« Sue Chndiaii, (In Eutrop I i 401, Ac i Cons Stil 1 i 300, Ac 
II Cons Slihrli 01 Sic ) 

y'-\«’f“u>ilurcas;e sincehehad formerly (A D 373)8crred 

Saiiist his brother Firmtis, (Ammian XKix, 5 ) Claudian, who under 


usurper pursued, vvith implacable rage, the life of 
his younger brother, whose courage and abilities he 
feared , andMaseezel, oppressed by superior power, 
took refuge in the court of Milan where he soon 
received the cruel intelligence, that his two inno- 
cent and helpless children had been murdered by 
their inhuman uncle The aflliction of the father 
was suspended only by the desire of revenge The 
vigilant Stilicho already prepared to collect the 
naval and military forces of the western empire , 
and he had resolved, if the tyrant should be able 
to wage an equal and doubtful war, to march against 
him in person But as Italy required his presence, 
and as it might be dangerous to weaken the defence 
of the frontier, he judged it more advisable, that 
Mascczel should attempt this arduous adventure, 
at the head of a chosen body of Gallic veterans, 
who had lately served under the standard of Eu- 
genius These troops, who were exhorted to con- 
vince the world that they could subvert, as well as 
defend, the throne of a usurper, consisted of the 
Jovtan, the Herculta7i, and the Avgustan, legions , 
of the Nd vian auxiliaries , of the soldiers, who 
displayed in their banners the symbol of a lion, and 
of the troops which were distinguished by the aus- 
picious names of Foitunatc, and Invincible Yet 
such was the smallness of their establishments, or 
the difficulty of recruiting, that these seven bands, 
of high dignity and reputation in the service of 
Rome, amounted to no more than five thousand 
efiective men r The fleet of galleys and transports 
sailed in tempestuous weather from the port of 
Pisa, in Tuscany, and steered their course to the 
little island of Capraria , which had borrowed that 
name from the wild goats, its original inhabitants, 
whose place was now occupied by a new colony of 
a strange and savage appearance “ The whole 
island (says an ingenious traveller of those times) 
is filled, or rather defiled, by men, who fly from 
the light They call themselves Monlis, or soli- 
taries, because they choose to live alone, without 
any witnesses of their actions They fear the gifts 
of fortune, from the apprehension of losing them , 
and, lest they should be miserable, they embrace a 
life of voluntary wretchedness How absurd is 
their choice ' how perverse their understanding ' to 
dread the evils, without being able to support the 
blessings, of the human condition Either this 
melancholy madness is the elTcct of disease, or else 
the eonsciousncss of guilt urges these unhappy 
men to exercise on their own bodies the tortures 
which are inflicted on fugitive slaves by the hand 
of justice "* Such was the contempt of a profane 

stmil the court of Milan dwells on the injuries, rather than the merits, 
ofMaserze) (deBell Gild 389—414} llie Moorish war was not wor 
tiiy of Honoriu* or Stilicho <cc 

X Chiidian, HiU Gild 415—423 The chanpre of discipline allowed 
him to ii<e indifierciitly the names of X^io, CoJiors, Afampulttn Set 
the Ah/ititf finperit, S 38 40 

Y Orosiiis (1 >11 c 36 p 565) qiialiRes this account with an e^ 
pression of doubt, (utaiunt)and it scarcely coincides with tliediKO 
uc«r oipot of 7o>imu9, (i ' p 363 ) Yet Claudian, after w>nie de 
ciamatton about Cadmus s soldiers frankly owns lliat Stilicho ^nl a 
small arm> lest the rebel should llv, ne timeare times (i Cons bli 
lich I 1 314 4.C ) 

* Cliud Rutil Nuraatian Itincrar i 439—418 He nfterwards 
(515—526 ) mentions a religious madman on the isle of Gorgona. For 
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magistrate for the monks of Caprana, who were 
rcrcrcd, the pious Mascezel, as the chosen 
ser\ants of God * -Some of them were persuaded, 
kj Ins entreaties, to embark on board the fleet , and 
It IS obscr\ed, to the praise of the Roman general, 
that his dajs and nights were employed in prayer, 
fasting, and the occupation of singing psalms The 
del out leader, who, with such a rcinfoi cement, 
appeared confldent of victory, avoided the danger- 
ous rocks of Corsica, coasted along the eastern side 
of Sardinia, and secured his ships against the 
violence of the south wind, by casting anchor in 
the safe and capacious harbour of Caglian, at the 
distance of one hundred and forty miles from the 
African shores »> 

Defeat ana death prepared to resist the in 

ofGiido, vasion With all the forces of Africa 
A D ass liberality of his gifts and pro- 

mises, he endeavoured to secure the doubtful alle- 
giance of the Roman soldiers, whilst he attracted to 
his standard the distant tribes of Gmtulia and 
^Ethiopia He proudly reviewed an army of seventy 
thousand men, and boasted, with the rash presump- 
tion which IS the forerunner of disgrace, that his 
numerous cavalry would trample under their horses* 
feet the troops of Mascezcl, and involve, in a cloud 
of burning sand, the natives of the cold regions of 
Gaul and Germany ® But the Moor, who com- 
manded the legions of Honorins, was too well 
acquainted with the manners of his countrymen, to 
entertain any serious apprehension of a naked and 
disorderly host of barbanans , whose left arm, in- 
stead of a shield, was protected only by a mantle , 
who were totally- disarmed as soon as they had dart- 
ed their yavelm from their right hand, and whose 
horses had never been taught to bear the control, 
or to obey the guidance, of the bridle He fixed his 
camp of five thousand veterans in die face of a 
superior enemy, and, after the delay of three days, 
gave the signal of a general engagement * As 
Mascezcl advanced before the front with fair ofiers 
of peace and pardon, he encountered one of the 
foremost standard-bearers of the Africans, and, on 
his refusal to yield, struck him on the ami with his 
sword The arm, and the standard, sunk under 
the weight of the blow , and the imaginaiy act of 
submission was hastily repeated by all the standards 
of the line At tins signal the disafleoted cohorts 
proclaimed the name of tbeir lawful sovereign , the 
barbanans, astonished by the defecUon of their 


*urli profane romarHllutilius and hia accomplices are aft i.. i .. 
commentator Bartliint, rabinsi canes dnboli Tillemont^fSIcm'^'r!!* 

cict tom XII n 471) more calmly obser^e^ that t ieZholLtfn™ 

piaites where lie meant to cenmre ® unocliev mg poet 

nu, Gildomc \nr w terminated Ti»* r*.*- e 

CJiitiUian’s pfieni h&s been lo*»t and \ri» upa ^ rest of 

nrmv made „ood their lindinj; m Afrira «»■ «rftere, the 

e Orosiiia must be responsible for the aernnnf >n 

0 Snt’^;;? «» “>e’>raTld f;‘Sia™Cn': 

tfie uL^'lSilrpl^.e' "1 

« ^osimus (I V p 303) supper an obstinate combat, bnt the 
W I 


Roman allies, dispersed, according to tbeir custom, 
intnmnltuary flight, and Mascezel obtained the 
honours of an easy, and almost bloodless, victory • 
The tyrant escaped from the field of battle to the 
sea-shore , and threw himself into a small vessel, 
with the hope of reaching in safety some friendly 
port of the empire of the east , hut the obstinacy of 
the wind diove him back into the harbour of Ta- 
braca,f which had acknowledged, with the rest of 
the province, the dominion of Hononus, and the 
audionty of his lieutenant The inhabitants, as a 
proof of their repentance and loyalty, seized and 
confined the person of Gildo in a dungeon , and his 
own despair saved him from the intolerable torture 
of supporting the presence of an injured and vic- 
torious brother t The captives, and the spoils, of 
Africa, were laid at the feet of tlie emperor , but 
Stilicho, whose moderation appeared moie conspi- 
cuous and more sincere in the midst of prosperity, 
still afiected to consult the laws of the republic , 
and referred to the senate and people of Rome the 
judgment of the most illustrious criminals ■' Their 
trial was public and solemn , but the judges, in the 
exercise of this obsolete and precarious jurisdiction, 
were impatient to punish the Afiican magistrates, 
who had intercepted the subsistence of the Roman 
people The rich and gnilty province was op- 
pressed by the impenal ministers, who Imd a visible 
interest to multiply tlic number of the accomplices 
of Gildo, and if an edict of Hononus seems to 
check the malicious industry of informers, a subse- 
quent edict, at the distance of ten years, continues 
and renews the prosecution of the oflences winch 
had been committed in the time of the general re- 
bellion * The adherents of the ty rant who escaped 
the first fury of the soldiers and the judges, might 
derive some consolation from the tragic fate of liis 
brother, who could never obtain his paidon for the 
extraordinary services which he had performed 
After he had finished an important war in the space 
of a single winter, Mascezel was received at the 
court of Milan with loud applause, affected grati- 
tude, and secret jealousy, t and his dcalh, which, 
perhaps, was the eflect of accident, has been con- 
sidered as the crime of Stilicho In the passage of 
a badge, the Moonsh prince, who accompanied the 
raastci -general of the west, was suddenly thrown 
from fus hoise into the river , the officious haste of 
the attendants was restrained by a cruel and per- 
fidious smile, which they observed on tliecountc- 


n between the two Ilippn* (Cellinn* tom ii p ,i 

LMnrh,Hi”i p Oro<iu< Im distiiitUj named (be 

" -'pu igiionnce raniiol define the prcciFi <n(uation 

I, I . Py tJlaiidian, (i C!ons Stil I 357) 

** V j * integjreteri, Zosmiis and OmsiiK ' 

A r °'®'’ Slilich 99—1 19 ) df-viribcs their triil, rtrcmuit 

quos Africa niiper, cernuot rostra reoi,) and applauds the rt^tonlion of 
the ancient constitution It is here that he introduces Uie fairoiis vn. 
ttnee, so fimihar to the friends of despotism 

— Nuiiqnam hhertxs^ratlorexstat 

Qiiam siih regt pio ■ -■ 

api^llatioT'’""'’ P'**'' srarcelj deserves tint 

t y 3 lit. xl leg in 

an.equal 'hare in all the vich.ncs , f q i,- 
dosius-indhiswn particularly a-serls, tlal Africa was recovered u 
the wi dom of Aw counseb an inscription produced by Baronius , 
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nance of Stihclio, and while they delayed the 
necessavy assistance, the unfortunate Mascczcl was 
irrecoverably drowned • 

Marnageand The joy of the African triumph u as 
cinracfi r of Ho happily connected w ith the nuptials of 
a.’d 308 thccmpcrorHononus,andofhiscousin 
Maria, the daughter of Stilicho and this equal and 
honourable alliance seemed to invest the powerful 
minister with the authority of a parent over his sub- 
missive pupil The muse of Claudian was not silent 
on this propitious day ^ he sung, in vanous and 
lively strains, the happiness of the rojal pair, and 
the glory of the hero, who confirmed their umon, 
and supported their throne The ancient fables of 
Greece, which had almost ceased to be tlic object 
of religious faith, were saved from oblivion by the 
genius of poetry The picture of the Cypnaii grove, 
the seat of harmony and love , tlie triumphant pio- 
gress of Venus over her native seas, and the mild 
influence which her presence diffused in the palace 
of Milan, express to every age the natural senti- 
ments of the heart, in tlie just and pleasing language 
af allegorical fiction But the amoious impatience, 
which Claudian attributes to the young pnnee," 
must excite the smiles of the court , and his bcau- 
.eous spouse (if she deserved the praise of beauty) 
aad not much to fear or to hope from the passions 
of her lover Honoiius was only in the fourteenth 
year of Ins age , Scicnn, the mother of his bnde, 
deferred, by art or persuasion, the consummation of 
the rojal nuptials, Maria died a virgin, aftci she 
had been ten years a wife , and the chastity of the 
cmpeior was secured by the coldness, or, perhaps, 
the debility, of his constitution <■ His subjects, who 
attentively studied the character of their young 
sovereign, discovered that Hononus was without 
passions, and consequently without talents, and 
that his feeble and languid disposition was alike 
incapable of discharging the duties of his rank, or 
of enjoying tlic pleasures of his age In his early 
youth he made some progress lu the exercises of 
riding and drawing the bow but he soon relin- 
quished these fatiguing occupations, and the amuse- 
ment of feeding poultry became the serious and 
dailj care of the monarch of tlie west,** who resigned 
the reins of empire to the firm and skilful hand of 
his guardian Stihcho The cxpcncncc of histoiy 
will countenance the suspicion, tliat a pnnee who 
was bom in tlic purple, received a worse education 
tlian the meanest peasant of his dominions , and 
that the ambitious minister soflered him to attain 

1 I liavrsoaened the namtiie of Zosimua, vrliicli, in iti crude aim 
plicity, IV almovt incredible, (I i p 303 ] Orosiiiv damns the t ictorious 
general (p 533 ) fnr violating the right of eanctnary 
m Claudian, as the poet laurcat composed a senous and elaborate 
epilhalaminm of 340 lines besides some eav resceiinines which were 
sun,, in a more licentious tone, on the wedding night 

•> Csict obs HIS ire 

Jamprinceps, tanlumqiie cupit disccderc solcm 
Hobilis Iiaiid abler sompet 

de Nuptiis Honor et Manx, S8T ) and more freely in the rcsccnnines 
112 — 121 ) 

Dices, 0 qvotica hoc niihi dnicius 
Uusm flavos denes \ iiicerc Sirinatss 

rum victor madido prosilns tore 
Nocturni refenns vuincra prxlii 
® See Zosinius, I v p 333 


tlie age of manhood, without attempting to excite 
his com age, or to enlighten his understanding t Thr 
predecessors of Hononus were accustomed to ani- 
mate, by their example, or at least by their pre- 
sence, the valour of tlie legions , and tlie dates of 
their laws attest the perpetual activity of their mo- 
tions through the provinces of the Homan world 
But the son of Theodosius passed the slumber of 
his life, a captive in his palace, a stranger in his 
country, and the patient, almost the indifTcrent, 
spectator of the ruin of the western empiic, which 
was repeatedly attacked, and finally subverted, by v 
the arms of the barbarians In the eventful history 
of a reign of twenty-eight years, it will seldom be 
necessary to mention tlie name of the emperor Ho- 
norius 


CHAP XXX 

Rciolt of the Goths — They plundet Gi eece — Two 
gt eat invasions of Italy by Alai ic and Radagaisiis 
— They ate i epulsed by Stihcho — The Germans 
overt iin Gaul-~Usui pation of Constantine m the 
welt — Disgt ace and death oj Stihcho 

If the subjects of Rome could be igiio- 
rant of their obligations to the great Ciith« 
Theodosius, they were too soon con- ® 
vinccd, how painfully the spirit and abilities of tlicir 
deceased emperor had supported thcfrail and monld- 
enng edifice of the republic He died in the month 
of January , and before the end of the winter of the 
same jear, the Gothic nation was in arms* The 
barbanaii auxiliaries erected their independent 
standard , and boldly avowed the hostile designs 
whirli they had long chenshed in their ferocious 
minds Their countrymen, who hadbeeii condemned, 
by the conditions of the last trtatj , to a life of tran- 
quillity and labour, deserted their farms at the first 
sound of the trumpet, and eagerly resumed the 
weapons which they had reluctantly laid down 
The barntrs of the Danube were throvvm open , the 
savage w'arnors of Sej thia issued fiom their forests , 
and the uncommon seventj of the winter allowed 
tlie poet to remark, “ that they rolled their ponder- ^ 
ous waggons over the broad and icy back of the 
indignant river ”•> The unhappy natives of the pro- 
vinces to the south of tlie Danube submitted to the 
calamities, which, in the course of twenty jenrs, 
were almost grown familiar to their imagination , 

Procopius de Bell Gotliico, I i c 2 1 1n\c borrowed the (general 
of Hononiib without Tdoiitiiis'lhc ciDpruInri ind indeed im 
probiblc, tale, which i«» rtlitcd hj the Greek htstornn 
q The lesbons of Theodosius or nlhtr Cliudian, (t\ Cons Honor 
214—418 ) might compute i fine institution for the future prince of a 
grot and free nation It was fir above Hononus, and his degenerate 
suhjtrts 

ft The revolt of the Goths, md the bloclcade of Con^t'intinople, ore 
di^tmrtlymentioiftd h\ Claudian (lulliifin I ji 7 — 100 ) Zosimus, (U 
V p 292 ) and Jonnndes (de Rebus Gtticis, c 20 ) 

— Alii per terga fcrocis 
Baiiuhii solidita ruunt , expertaqne rcmis 
rrangiint stagni rolls 

Chudian and Ovid often amuse Ibeir fancy b> interchanging the me- 
taphors and properties rf liquid wiier, ond solid icc liluch false wit 
nas been expended lu this easy exercise 
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and the \anous troops of barbarians, w^ho gloried in 
the Gothic name, ■were irregularly spread from the 
Moodj shores of Dalmatia, to the %\alls of Constan- 
tinople ' The interruption, or at least the diminu- 
tion, of the subsidy, nhich the Goths had rtceiscd 
from the prudent liberality of Theodosius, n as the 
speeious pretence of their revolt the affront was 
inibittcred by their contempt for the nnwarlikc sons 
of Theodosius , and their resentment was inflamed 
by the weakness, or treachery, of the minister of 
Arcadius The frequent visits of Rnfinus to the 
camp of the barbarians, whose arms and apparel he 
affected to imitate, were considered as a suflicicnt 
evidence of bis guilty correspondence and the 
public enemy, from a motive either of gratitude or 
of polic}', was attentive, amidst the general devas- 
tation, to spare the private estates of the unpopular 
pricfcct The Goths, instead of being impelled by 
the blind and headstrong passions of their chiefs, 
were now directed by the bold and artful genius of 
Alanc That renowned leader was descended from 
the noble race of the Balti which 3'iclded only to 
the royal dignity of the Amah he had solicited the 
command of the Roman armies , and the imperial 
court provoked him to demonstrate the folly of their 
refusal, and the importance of their loss What- 
ever hopes might be entertained of the conquest of 
Constantinople, the judicious general soon aban- 
doned an impracticable enterprise In the midst of 
a divided court, and a discontented people, the 
emperor Arcadius was terrified by the aspect of the 
Gotliic arms , but the want of wisdom and valour 
was supplied by the strength of the citj , and the 
fortifications, both of the sea and land, might se- 
curely brave the impotent and random darts of the 
barbarians Alanc disdained to trample any longer 
on the prostrate and ruined countnes of Thrace and 
Dacia, and he resolved to seek a plentiful harvest 
of fame and riches in a province which had hitherto 
escaped the ravages of war ' 

Ahric marciies character of tlic civil and mili- 

officers, on whom Rufinus had dc- 
V olv cd the gov emment of Greece, con- 
firmed the public suspicion, that he had betrajed 
the ancient scat of freedom and learning to tlie 
Gothic inv ader The proconsul Antiochus was the 
unworthy son of a respectable father, and Gcron- 
tius, who commanded the provincial troops, was 
much better qualified to execute the oppressive 
orders of a tjrant, than to defend, with courage and 
abihtj, a country most remarkably fortified bj the 
band of nature Alanc had traversed, without 


6oru^L.Mlop?f AlLmm. foV ftTo" 

a BaUAn, or Ao/d, oriso tnirifica, n\s JortMndea./e !2n^ Th. 
nee Ions enntiuntd to flonrMh ■« * 

iiidqiciulcrit of the counts of Ptoveucc ^ places, nen 

I note tom 1 p 3 j 7 ) V^nsutnic, DtscTjplionflcl: 
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resistance, the jilains of Macedonia and Tliessaly, 
as far as the foot of Mount Octa, a steep and woody 
range of lulls, almost impervious to his cavalrj 
They stretched from east to west, to the edge of the 
sea-shore , and left, between the precipice and the 
ALilian gulph, an interval of three hundred feet, 
which, in some places was contracted to a road 
capable of admitting only a single carnage ^ In 
this narrow pass of Thcrmopylm, whore Leonidas 
and the three hundred Spartans had glonously de- 
voted their lives, the Goths might have been stopped 
or destroyed, by a skilful general , and perhaps 
tlie vuew of that sacred spot might have kindled 
some sparks of military ardour in the breasts of the 
degenerate Greeks The troops which had been 
posted to defend the straits of Tliermopyla*, re- 
tired, as they were directed, without attempting to 
disturb the secure and rapid passage of Alanc and 
the fertile fields of Phoois, and Baiotia, were in- 
stantly covered by a deluge of barhanans, who 
massacred the males of an age to hear arms, and 
drove away the beautiful females, wnth the spoil, 
and cattle, of the flaming villages The travellers, 
who visited Greece several years afterwards, could 
easily discover the deep and bloody traces of the 
march of the Goflis , and Thebes was less indebted 
for her preservation to the strength of her seven 
gates, than to the eager haste of Alanc, who ad- 
vanced to occupy the city of Athens, and the import- 
ant harbour of the Pineeus The same impatience 
urged him to prevent the delay and danger of a siege 
by the offer of a capitulation , and as soon as the 
Athenians heard the voice of tlie Gothic herald, 
they were easily persuaded to deliver the greatest 
part of their wealth, as* the ransom of the city of 
Minerva, and its inhabitants The treaty was rati- 
fied by solemn oaths, and observed with mutual 
fidelity The Gothic pnnee, with a small and select 
train, was admitted within the walls, he indulged 
himself in the refreshment of the bath, accepted a 
splendid banquet which was provided by tbe magis- 
trate, and affected to show that be was not ignorant 
of the manners of civilized nations But tbe whole 

territory of Attica,, from the promontory of Sunium 
to the town of Megara, was blasted bj his baleful 
presence , and, if we may use tbe comparison of 
a contemporary philosopher, Athens itself resem- 
bled the bleeding and empty skin of a slaughtered 
V ictiin The distance between Megara and Corinth 

could not much exceed thirty miles , but tbe bad 
road, an expressive name, w hicb it still bears among 
the Greeks, was, or might easily have been made. 


Merndotus, (I \ii c 17G)and Liv> {\xxii 151 
STrer*" probabfj enlarged Lj each rocct^io 

liib f M edit Corame 

oniOn . L-l A ® * , slraila, dm rm tuXiai (of Therniopvlx) -o- 

h obedifow to 3 prnm, md Claudian, (in Rufiij J ,, jgi 1 1 Ik,,„ 


, • •Mvtiiu 

Svnei>m$(Epist.cUi p 872. edit Petal ) obM-rre^ thif an , .,1 
aofferiniw be imnutcstothc procon,iilsXianccwaaVt tl!!. 
fimoo. for liereeUlsof pli,li»pbj fo-^rTAVc o/boner 
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impassable for the march of an enemy The thick 
and gloomy woods of mount Cithteron co\ ercd the 
inland countiy , the Scironian rocks approached 
the water’s edge, and hung over the narrow and 
winding path, which was confined above siv miles 
along the sea-shore ‘ The passage of those rocks, 
so infamous in every age, was terminated by the 
isthmus of Connth , and a small body of firm and 
intrepid soldiers might have successfully defended 
a temporary intrenchment of five or six miles from 
the Ionian to the ASgean sea The confidence of 
the cities of Peloponnesus in their natural rampart, 
had tempted them to neglect the care of their an- 
tique walls , and the avarice of the Roman gover- 
nors had exhausted and betrased the unhappy 
province Corinth, Argos, Sparta yielded n ithout 
resistance to the arms of the Goths , and the most 
fortunate of the inhabitants were saied, by death, 
from beholding the slavery of their families, and the 
conflagration of their cities * The vases and statues 
were distributed among the barbarians, ivith more 
regard to the value of the matcnals, than to the 
elegance of the workmanship , the female captn es 
submitted to the laws of war, the enjojment of 
beauty was the reward of valour , and tlie Greeks 
could not reasonably complain of an abuse, which 
was justified by the example of the heroic times 
The descendants of that extraordinary people, who 
had considered valour and discipline as the w alls of 
Sparta, no longer remembered the generous reply 
of their ancestors to an invader more formidable 
than Alaric “ If thou art a god, thou wilt not hurt 
those who have never injured thee , if thou art a 
man, advance — and thou wilt find men equal to 
thyself"" From Thermopylai to Sparta, the leader 
of the Goths pursued his victorious march without 
encountenng any mortal antagonists , but one of 
the advocates of expinng paganism has confidently 
asserted, that the walls of Athens were guarded by 
the goddess hlinerva, with her formidable ^gis, 
and by the angry phantom of Achilles ," and that 
the conqueror was dismajed by the presence of the 
hostile deities of Greece In an age of miracles, it 
would perhaps he unjust to dispute the claim of the 
historian Zosimus to the common benefit, jet it 
cannot be dissembled, that the mind of Alaric was 
ill prepared to receive, either in sleeping or waking 
visions, the impressions of Greek superstition The 

i ■ Yalhla man Scironia ropes, 

£t duo continue connectens tequora mnro 
Islhmos— 

Ciandian de Bell Getico, 168 

Tlie Scironian rocks are descrilied b> Pansniiias (I i c 44 n 107 edit 
Kuhn,) and our modern traveller* wheeler (p 136 ) and Clnodlcr, (p 
2298 ) Hadrian made the road passahte for two carria;;e« 
KChudnnOnRiifin 1 it 18G and de Bello Getico, Cl I^S pC}^ agilely, 
thoii,,ti forcibly, delineates the scene of rapine and destruction 
t Tptr Musaper Aoraoi cac rcTpacK &c Tiic^ Lcncmus lines of 
Homer (Od}85 | \ 3061 were tnnscribed b) one of the captive souths 
of Corinth and the tears of Muromius mt} proie that tlie rude con 
fliicror, thou,„U he wit ii;norant of the vilue of m oris;iii*it picture, 
possessed the purest ^urre of. ood taste a heiievolentheart (Plutarch 
^}inno«!ae I ix tom ti n 737 ediL Werhef ) 
m Homer perpetually describes the exemplary pitlence of tho«e fo. 
male captiies who Ri'e their chirms and even their hearty to the 
imirderers of their fathers brothers Such a p*i*sion (of Lriphile 
IS touched with admirable deltcac\ by Racine 
R I Iiitarch (in Pvrrho tom ii p 471 tdil Ori’in) ^ives the genuine 
answer m the Laconic dialect Pyrrhiw attacked Spirtawith 25 000 
I .,000 1ior«c, and 24 elephants and the defence of that o|ien town 


songs of Homer, and the fame of Achilles, had pro- 
bably never reached the ear of the illiterate batba- 
} tan, and the c/ti istian faith, which he had dev outly 
embraced, taught him to despise the imaginary dei- 
ties of Rome and Athens The invasion of the 
Goths, instead of vindicating the honour, contn- 
buted, at least accidentally, to extirpate tlie last re- 
mains of paganism, and the mysteries of Ceres, 
which had subsisted eighteen hundred jears, did 
not survive the destruction of Eleusis, and the cala- 
mities of Greece c 

The last hope of a people who could itiackei 
no longer depend on their arms, their by stiiirho 
gods, or their sovereign, was placed in 
the powerful assistance of tlie general of the west , 
and Stilicho, who had not been permitted to repulse, 
advanced to chastise, the invaders of Greece s A 
numerous fleet was equipped in the ports of Italy, 
and the troops, after a short and prosperous naviga- 
tion over the Ionian sea, were safely disembarked 
on the istlimus, near the nuns of Connth The 
woody and mountainous country of Arcadia, the fa- 
bulous residence of Pan and the Dryads, became the 
scene of a long and doubtful conflict between two 
generals not unworthy of each other The skill and 
persev erance of the Roman at length prevailed , and 
the Goths, after sustaining a considerable loss from 
disease and desertion, gradually retreated to the 
lofty mountain of Pholoe, near the sources of the 
Feneus, and on the frontiers of Elis , a sacred coun- 
try, which had formerly been exempted from the 
calamities of war*^ The camp of the barbarians 
was immediately besieged , the waters of the river* 
were diverted into another channel , and while they 
laboured under the intolerable pressure of thirst 
and hunger, a strong line of circumvallation was 
formed to prevent their escape After these pre- 
cautions, Sblicho, too confident of vactorj, retired 
to enjoy his triumph, in the theatrical games, and 
lascivious dances, of the Greeks , his soldiers, de- 
serting their standards, spread themselves over the 
country of their allies, which they stripped of all 
that had been saved from the rapacious bands of the 
enemy Alanc appears to have seized the favour- 
able moment to execute one of those hardy enter- 
prises, in which the abilities of a general are dis- 
placed with more genuine lustre, than in the tumult 
of a day of battle. To extricate himself from the 

IS a fine comment on the laws of Lvcurgiis, eien in the last stage of 
decay 

o bndi, perhaps, as Homer (Iliad, xx fri 1 had so nobly painted 
him 

p Ennapius (in Vit Philosnph. p 00— Ul ) intimates that a troop of 
monks betn^en Greece -and followed the Gotliie camp 

q For btilicbn s Greek war compare the honest narratire of 7osimns, 

(I V p 205 296 ) with the curious circumstantial flattery of Claudian 
(iCons htihch I 172-186 i\ Cons Hon 459—1871 As the eient 
55* b'ofinus. It IS artfully thrown into the abadi 

T The truopa who marched through Clis deliiered up their arms 
This security enriched the deans, who were loiera or a rural life 
S*, r* "®bat pride they disdained their privilege and they suffered 
Polybius advises them to retire once more within their ma„ic circle 
aee a learned and judicious discourse on the Oly nipic games, which Mr 
West has prefixed to his translation of Pmdar 

s Claudian (in iv Cons Hon 480 ) alludes to the fact without nam 
ID„ tlie river perhaps the Alpheus (i Cons Stil I i 185 } 

— — Lt Alpheus Geticia angustna accri is 
a^arijinr ad Siculos etiammim permit amorcs 
Vet 1 shinild prefer the Pencils a shallow stream ill a wide and deep 
bed, which runs through Elix and falls into the sea bclor Cyleiine. 
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pnson of Peloponnesus, it was necessary that he 
should pierce the intrcnchments which surrounded 
his camp , that he should perform a difficult and 
dangerous inarch of thirty miles, as fai as the gulf 
of Connth , and that he should transport his troops, 
hiscaptiies, and his spoil, over an arm of the sea, 
'which in the narrow interval hetiveen Rliium and 
the opposite shore, is at least halt a mile in breadth < 
The operations of Alarm must have been secret, 
Csnpc^ to Epi. prudent, and rapid , since the Roman 
general was confounded by the intel- 
ligence, that the Goths, who had eluded his clToits, 
were in full possession of the important province 
of Epirus This unfortunate delay allowed Alarie 
sufficient time to conclude the treaty, which he 
secretly nogociatcd, with the ministers of Constan- 
tinople The apprehension of a cnil war compelled 
Stilicho to retire, at the haughty mandate of his 
rivals, from the dominions of Arcadius , and he re- 
spected, in the enemy of Rome, the honourable 
character of the ally and servant of the emperor of 
the cast 

^ A Grecian philosopher," who visited 

Aline 18 ncclirca \ ^ % * 

tmitcr frtneni nr Constantinople soon after tne dcatii 
ricum,**'™ of Theodosius, published Ins liberal 
A D 308, opinions concerning the duties of 
kings, and the state of the Roman republic S) nc- 
sius observes, and deplores, the fatal abuse, which 
the imprudent bounty of the late emperor had in- 
troduced into the military service The citizens, 
and subjects, had purchased an exemption from the 
indispensable duty of dcfcndingtheirrountry , i/hirh 
was supported by the arms of barbanan mercenaries 
The fugitiies of Scythia were permitted to disgrace 
the illustrious dignities of the empire , their fero- 
cious youth, who disdained the salutary restraint of 
laws, were more anxious to acquire the riches, than 
to imitate the arts, of a people, the object of their 
contempt and hatred, and the power of the Goths 
was the stone of Tantalus, perpetually suspended 
o\er the peace and safety of the devoted state The 
measures which Synesius recommends, are the dic- 
tates of a bold and generous patriot He exhorts 
the emperor to levive the courage of his subjects, 
by the example of manly virtue , to banish luxurj 
from the court, and from the camp , to substitute, 
in the place of the barbanan mercenaries, an army 
of men, interested in the defence of their laws and 
of their property , to force, in such a moment of 
public danger, the mechanic from his shop, and the 
philosopher from his school , to rouse the indolent 
citizen from his dream of pleasure, and to arm, for 
the protection of agriculture, the hands of the la- 
bonous husbandman At the head of such troops, 

jft Ind been joined with Ibc Alnhetw to clcin«c tbe Aucean stable' 
(Cellarius tom i p TfiO Cliandicr s Tta« cK n 28G) ^ ' 

t Stnlio I Till p «I7 Plin HL«t Naliir ii 3 W heeler n mo 

SSStflSS hil? i”'"' 

jTilli -1 croirn of j,nld and pn.noiiiiccd before limi the inVtwtire 
tion'dc Kesiio (p 1-33 eilit Pcla, Pan,, 1012.) The iib,I^„i” 

Tm,*" V r'' A D 410 and di<4 nbiut 

Tillcinonl Mein Lcdis tom xii p 40 S 5o4 bS3— CSo ^ 

* Silie&iui dc AkeiiOi p 21-*^ 


who might deserve Uie name, and w ould displaj the 
spirit, of Romans, he animates the son of Theodo- 
sius to encounter a race of barbarians, who w'cic 
destitute of any ical courage , and never to lay 
down his arms, till he had chased them far away 
into the solitudes of Scythia , or had reduced them 
to the state of ignominious servitude, which the 
Lacedmmonians formerly imposed on the captive 
Helots " The com t of Arcadius indulged tbe zeal, 
applauded the eloquence, and neglected the advice, 
of Sjncsius Perhaps the philosopher, who ad- 
dresses the emperor of the east in the language of 
reason and virtue, which he might have used to a 
Spartan king, had not condescended to form a prac- 
ticable scheme, consistent with the temper, and cir- 
cumstances, of a degenerate age Perhaps the pride 
of the ministers, whose business was seldom inter- 
rupted bj reflection, might reject, as wild and vision- 
ary, ever} proposal, which exceeded the measure 
of their capacity, and deviated from the forms and 
piecedents of office While the oiation of Synesius,. 
and the downfall of the barbarians, were the topics 
of popular conversation, an edict was published at 
Constantinople, which declared the promotion of 
Alanc to the rank of master-general of the eastern 
Illyncum The Roman provincials, and the allies, 
who had respected the faith of treaties, were justly 
indignant, that the ruin of Greece and Epirus should' 
bo so liberally rewarded The Gothic conqueror 
was received as a lawful magistiate, in the cities^ 
w hich he had so lately besieged The fathers, whose 
sonshchad massacred, theliusbands, whosevvivcshe 
had violated, were subject to his authontj and the 
success of his rebellion encouraged the ambition of 
every leader of the foreign merccnancs The use to 

which Alaricappliedbisnew command, distinguishes 

the firm and judicious character of his policy He 
issued his orders to the four magazines and manu- 
factures of oflcnsive and defensive arms, Margus, 
Ratiaria, Naissus, and Thessalonica, to provide his 
troops with an extraordinary supply of shields, hel- 
mets, swords, and spears , the unhappy provincials 
were compelled to forge the instruments of their on n 
destruction, and the barbarians removed the only 
defect which had sometimes disappointed the efiorts. 
of their courage r The birth of Alarm, the glorj 
of his past exploits, and the confidence in his future 
designs, insensibly united the body of the nation 
under bis victorious standard , and, with the unani- 
mous consent of the barbarian chieftains, the master- 
general of Illjncum was elevated, according to 
ancient custom, on a shield, and solemnlj proclaimed 
king of the Visigoths * Armed with 
tills double power, seated on the verge ' Vui-otiis 


Diiatnr ^ii T-i«t'ttor Acliivic 

OenliT et Epiriim nuper populatiis iniiUaiii 
Prsnidet Illjnco jim qui»alis>'dit arnicas 
^prcditur miiim, illi, ri-poii<a datnrii< 

Quorum coiijii-iIiim pntitur, natosnue iicrcmit 
Clandian in Eutmp I u 212, Ahric apphiid> In, om nolic\ frti. 

jwld?cVion "f'hw IlfjnJir 

per otium snbjacere ■“™«-q«Krere re„iia, quam nliemi 


4)111 fo-dcra rumpit 
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of the two empires, he alternately sold Ins deceitful 
promises to the courts of Arcadius and Honorius,* 
till he deelared and executed his resolution of in- 
vading the dominions of the west The provinces 
of Europe which belonged to tlic eastern emperor, 
weie already exhausted , those of Asia were inac- 
cessible , and the strength of ConstanUnople had 
resisted his attack But he was tempted by the 
fame, the beauty, the wealth of Italy, which he had 
twire visited , and he secretly aspired to plant the 
Gothic standard on the walls of Rome, and to en- 
rich his army with the accumulated spoils of three 
nundred triumphs '> 

He inviiies Tuij, The Scarcity of facts,® and the uncer- 
A D 400-403 tainty of dates,* oppose our attempts 
to describe the circumstances of the first invasion 
of Italy by the arms of Alaric His march, perhaps 
from Thessalonica, through the warlike and hostile 
country of Pannonia, as far as the foot of the Julian 
Alps , his passage of those mountains, which were 
strongly guarded by troops and intrenchments , the 
siege of Aquileia, and the conquest of the provinces 
of Istria and Yenetia, appear to have employed a 
considerable time Unless his operations were ex- 
tremely cautious and slow, the length of the inter- 
val would suggest a probable suspicion, that the 
Gothic king retreated towards the banks of the 
Danube, and reinforced his army with fresh swarms 
of barbarians, before he again attempted to pene- 
trate into the heart of Italy Since the public and 
important events escape the diligence of the histo- 
nan, be may amuse himself with contemplating, for 
a moment, the influence of the arms of Alaric on 
the fortunes of two obscure individuals, a presbyter 
of AquiIcia, and a husbandman of Ycrona The 
leiirned Rufinus, who was summoned by his ene- 
mies to appear before a Roman sjnod,® wisely pre- 
ferred the dangers of a besieged city , and the bar- 
barians, who furiously shook the walls of Aquilcia, 
might save him from the cruel sentence of another 
heretic, who, at the request of the same bishops, was 
severely whipped, and condemned to perpetual 
exile on a desert island ' The old man,^ who had 
passed his simple and innocent life in the neighbour- 
hood of Ycrona, was a stranger to the quarrels both 

a ^Discors odii<qiie aticeps civilibus Orbis 

Non sui \ 14 tutata fliii diim tedcra fallax 
Ludit, el alternm perjuria venditat aiiliE 

Clandian de Bdl Get S65 

b Alpibns Italiie niplis pcncltabis ad ffrbem 
This nnUiintic prediction \ra aiiiinunced bj Alant, or at leaU by 
Claiidian (dc Bell Gctico, 547 ) seven years before the crent But as 
•I was not accomplished within the term which has been rashly fixed, 
the interpreters escaped through an ambiguous meanin„ 
e Our best m'ltcrials are 070 \erses of Claudian, in the poem on the 
Trlic war and the bef,inning of tint which celebrates the sixth con 
Milship of Honorius /osimus is tutallr silent , and we ire reduced to 
*ui.li scraps, or rather crumbs, as ire can pick from Orogius and the 
Cliroiiiclcs 

4 Notwithslanding the gross errors of Jornandes who confounds 
the Italian wars of Alaric (c 29 ) his date of the consulship of Stilicbo 
Jiid Aurclian (A D 100 ) is firm and respectable It is certain from 
Claudian (Ttlkmonl Hist dcs Emp tom a p 804 ) that the battle 
of rotleiitia was fuu-lit, A D 403 . but we cannot easily fill the 
iiitcrial 

' *I antiim Ilamanie urbis ludicium fii^is lit magisobsidioiiem bar 
luricam ijuam nncafic iirbis judicium aclis siistiiicrc Jeroni tom 
>1 P W Ilnfiiiiis unilrrstnoil Ins own daii„er, the peaceful city 
was inflamed by the lieldam Marcella and llie test of Jerom's faction 

1 "i ? . *■*'"<• V of fasts and of celiliacy, who iras prrsCLUted 

ana Insulted by the furious Jerom (Jortin s Remarks, vol iv p 104, 


of kings and of bishops , las pleasures, his desires, 
bis know ledge, were confined within the little circle 
of bis paternal farm , and a staff supported Ins aged 
steps, on the same ground where he had sported in 
his infancy Yet even this humble and rustic fe- 
licity (which Claudian describes with so much truth 
and feeling) was still exposed to the undistinguish- 
ing rage of war His trees, Ins old contempoi ary 
trees,*' must blaze in the conflagration of the whole 
country, a detachment of Gothic cavalry might 
sweep away his cottage and Ins family , and the 
power of Alaric could destroy this happiness, which 
he was not able cither to taste, or to bestow 
“ Fame,” says the poet, “ encircling with terror her 
gloomy wings, proclaimed the march of the bar- 
banan army, and filled Italy with consternation ” 
the apprehensions of each individual were inci cased 
in just proportion to the measure of Ins fortune 
and the most timid, who had already embarked their 
valuable efierts, meditated their escape to the island 
of Sicily, or the African coast The public distress 
was aggravated by the fears and reproaches of su- 
perstition * Every hour produced some horrid tale 
of strange and portentous accidents the pagans 
deplored the neglect of omens, and the interruption 
of sacrifices , but the Christians still deriv cd some 
comfort from the powerful intercession of the saints 
and martyrs 

The emperor Hononns was distin- „ „ . „ 
guished, above Ins subjects, by the from Miim, 
pre-eminence of fear, as well as of ^ ® 
rank The pride and luxury in which ho was edu- 
cated, had not allowed him to suspert, that there 
existed on the earth any power presumptuous 
enough to invade the repose of the successor of Au- 
gustus The arts of flattery concealed the impend- 
ing danger, till Alaric approatbed the palace of 
Milan But when the sound of war had awakened 
the young emperor, instead of flying to arms with 
the spirit, or even the lashncss, of his age, he eager- 
ly listened to those timid counsellors, who proposed 
to convey his sacred person, and his faithful attend- 
ants, to some secure and distant station in the pro- 
vinces of Gaol Stilicho alone ' had courage and 
authority to resist this disgraceful measure, which 

&c ) See the original edict of baiiisliment m the Tlieodosinn Code, 1 
tit V ler 43 

This ep{„nm (de Scnc Yeronetisi qui ^uhnrbium nusquam efrres 
siis cst) 15 one uf the eirlic^t and most pleasing coni|K>sitinns of Clan 
dnn Covleys imitation (Hurds edition vol n p 2-1 1 ) has sotne 
natural and liapp} strokes but it much inferior to tlie original 
jiortrait, which is evidently driwn from the life 

h Inuentem meminit parvo qui germine quercum 
£quicvumque videt consenuisse nemu« 

A neighbouring wood born with himself lie sees, 

And loves Ills old contemporary trees 
In this pas^gc Cowle) is perhaps superior to hi^ original, and the 
Cnghsh poet, who was a goM botanist, has concealed the oaks, under 
a more geneni expression 

i Claudian de jl^ll Get 192— 2G0 He may wiem pmlix but ftnv 
and wiperstition occupied ns Iar,.c a space in tin minds of the Italians. 

k From the passages of Paulinus, urliich Bironitis has produced, 
(Anna! Bccics A D 403 01 ) it is miiiiftst tliat the gcnenl 

alarm liad pervided all Italv, ns fir as Nola in Campann, where that 
famous penitent liad fixed his abode 
I Solus crat Stihclio &c is tlie exclusive commendation wliirh 
Claudian bestows (dc Bell Get 2G7 ) without coiidi.«>rendin„ to except 
the emperor How insiLnidcarit must Houonus have appeared m Iiis 
own court ! 
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would lm\e abandoned Rome and Italy to the har- 
banans , bat as the troops of the palace had been 
lately detached to the Rhajtian frontier, and as the 
icsourcc of new leMcs was slow and piecarions, the 
general of the west could only promise, that, if the 
court of Milan would maintain their ground during 
his absence, he would soon return with an arm) 
equal to the encounter of the Gothic king With- 
out losing a moment, (while each moment was so 
important to the public safety,) Stilicho hastily em- 
barked on the Larian lake, ascended the mountains 
of ice and snow, amidst the seventy of an Alpine 
winter, and suddenly repressed, by his unexpected 
presence, the enemy, who had disturbed the tran- 
quillity of Rhaetia >" The barbarians, perhaps some 
tribes of the Alemanni, respected the firmness of a 
chief, who still assumed the language of command , 
and the choice which he condescended to make, of 
a select number of their bravest 300th, was con- 
sidered as a mark of his esteem and favour The 
cohorts, who were delivered from the neighbouring 
foe, diligently repaired to the impcnal standard , 
and Stilicho issued his orders to the most remote 
troops of the w'cst, to advance, by rapid marches, to 
the defence of Honorius and of Italy The for- 
tresses of the Rhine were abandoned , and the safe- 
ty of Gaul was piotected only by the faith of the 
Gci mans, and the ancient terror of tlio Roman name 
E\en the legion, which had been stationed to guard 
the wall of Britain against the Caledonians of the 
north, was hastily lecalled ," and a numerous body 
of the cavalry of the Alani was persuaded to engage 
in the SCI vice of the emperor, who anxiously ex- 
pected the return of his general The prudence 
and vigour of Stilicho were conspicuous on this oc- 
casion, which revealed, at the same time, the weak- 
ness of the falling empire The legions of Rome, 
which had long since languished in the gradual 
decay of discipline and courage, were exterminated 
by the Gothic and civil wais , and it was found im- 
possible, without exhausting and exposing the pro- 
vinces, to assemble an arm} for the defence of Ital} 
He IS iiursiied When Stiliclio seemed to abandon 
U.C &S""* so'crcign in the unguarded palace 
of Milan, he had probably calculated 
the term of his absence, the distance of the enemy, 
and the obstacles that might retard their march 
He principally depended on the rivers of Ital}, the 
Adige, the Mincius, the Ogho, and the Addua , 
which, in the winter or spring, b} the fall of rams! 
or b} the melting of the snows, are commonly 
swelled into broad and impetuous toi rents ® But 
the season happened to be remarkably dr} , and 

de^rTbrd.'rdriwrGei' St.l.oho, arc finely 
n V eiitt ot ivtreniis Icjrio iirctcnt-i Britannis 

O L\tr> tnvciler mun recollect the face of Lombardi fstt, 
iielle loni i p 270 ) winch often tormented b\ the 
irn-Ruhr sbnndanre of waters The Austrians Viore KnM 
eiinmiifd in the drj IkiI of the Polrercn •• ^e MrSbT' 
Miiralon} mai passato |icr mentea nuc Inmni Alcinanm 
ptcriolo tomntc potesse per cosi dire in iiii instsntc can,.?sTli’in uniter 
ribilj,ijinte {Vnnal d Italia, tom xvi p 443 Jhijn, s"© edit ) 


the Goths could ti averse, without impediment, the 
wide and stony beds, whose centre was faintly 
marked by the course of a shallow stream The 
bridge and passage of the Addna were secured by 
a strong detachment of the Gothic army , and as 
Alaric approached the walls, or rather the subnrhs, 
of Milan, he enjoyed the proud satisfaction of see- 
ing the emperor of the Romans fly before him 
Honorius, accompanied by a feeble train of states- 
men and eunuchs, hastily retieated towards the 
Alps, with a design of securing his person in the 
city of Arles, which had often been the royal resi- 
dence of his predecessors But HononusP had 
scarcely passed the Po, before he was overtaken 
by the speed of the Gothic cavalry ,i since the 
urgency of the danger compelled liim to seek a 
temporary shelter within the fortification of Asta,a 
town of Liguria or Piedmont, situate on the hanks 
of the Tanarus The siege of an obscure place, 
which contained so rich a prize, and seemed in- 
capable of a long resistance, was instantly formed, 
and indefatigably pressed, by the king of the 
Goths , and the bold declaration, which the empe- 
ror might afterwards make, that his breast had 
never been susceptible of fear, did not probably 
obtain much credit, oven in his own court ® In the 
last and almost hopeless extremity, after the bar- 
barians had already proposed the indignity of a 
capitulation, the imperial captive was suddenly re- 
lieved by the fame, the approach, and at length the 
presence, of the hero, whom he had so long ex- 
pected At the head of a chosen and intrepid 
vanguard, Stilicho swam the stream of the Addua, 
to gain the time which he must have lost in the at- 
tack of the bridge , the passage of the Po was an 
enterprise of much less hazard and difficulty , and 
the successful action, in which he cut his way 
through the Gothic camp under the walls of Asta, 
revived the hopes, and vindicated the honour, of 
Rome Instead of grasping the fruit of his v ictory, 
the barbarian was gradually invested, on every 
side, by the troops of the west, who successively 
issued through all the passes of the Alps , his 
quarters were straitened , his convoys w ere in- 
tercepted , and the vigilance of the Romans pre- 
pared to form a chain of fortifications, and to 
besiege the lines of the besiegers A military 
council was assembled of the long-haired chiefs of 
the Gothic nation , of aged warriors, whose bodies 
were wrapped in furs, and whose stern counte- 
nances were marked with honourable wounds 
They weighed the glor}' of persisting in their at- 
tempt against the advantage of securing their 


P viaiiaian ilocs not dearly answer onr qnestion, VV here was llono. 
rius himscin 1 et the flight is marked by the pursuit, and mj idea 
of tlic Go^ic war is justified by the Ibifnn eritics, Si„oniiis (loui 1 
P II p 309 de Imp Orcident f x ) and Wuratori (Aniiali d’ltalia 
loin 11 p 45 I * 

S One of tlic roads nny be traced in the ttineFarics, (p 03 ISO 294 
irith vv cssclin^ s Taolcs ) Asta lay some miles 011 tlic right band 
r Asia, or AsU, a Roman colony is now the capital of a plrasant 
TOUntry which, in thi. sixteenth cciiti ry, deiolacd to the duk« of 
(J-^ndro Alberti Dc^nzzionc d^flilia p SS** ' ^ 

. Xec me timor impulit ullus He might hold thk proud lan-uage 

(1. (Saw il"n 449 r'’ da\er 
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plunder ; and they recommended the prudent mea- 
sure of a seasonable retreat In this important 
debate, Alanc displajed the spirit of the conqueror 
of Romo , and after he had reminded his country- 
men of their achieiements and of their designs, he 
concluded his animating speech, bj the solemn and 
positive assurance, that he was rcsoh ed to find, in 
Italy, either a kingdom or a .grave * 

Battle of Pol The loose discipline of the barha- 
a.*d* 403 nans always exposed them to the 
March 29 danger of a surprise , but, instead cf 
choosing the dissolute hours of not and intemper- 
ance, Stilicho icsoh cd to attack the c/ii tsttan Goths, 
whilst they ncre devoutly cmplojed in celebrating 
the fcstii al of Easter “ The execution of the stra- 
tagem, or, as it was termed by the clergy, of the 
sacrilege, was intrusted to Saul, a harbanan and 
a pagan, who had served, howcicr, with distin- 
guished reputation among the veteran generals of 
Theodosius The camp of the Goths, which Alanc 
had pitched in the neighbourhood of Pollcntia,’^ 
was thrown into confusion b3’ the sudden and im- 
petuous charge of the imperial cavaliy , but, in a 
few moments, the undaunted genius of their leader 
gave them an order, and a field, of battle , and, as 
soon as the} had recovered from their astonishment, 
the pious confidence, that the God of the Christians 
would assert their cause, added new strength to 
their native valour In this engagement, which 
was long maintained with equal courage and suc- 
cess, the chief of the Alani, whose diminutive and 
savage form concealed a magnanimous soul, ap- 
proved Ins suspected lojalty, bj the zeal with 
which he fought, and fell, in the service of the 
republic, and the fame of this gallant barbarian 
has been imperfectly preserved in the verses of 
Claudian, since the poet, who celebrates his virtue, 
has omitted the mention of his name His death 
was followed by the ilight and dismay of the squa- 
drons which he commanded , and the defeat of the 
wing of cavalrj' might have decided the victory of 
Alaric^ if Stilicho had not immediately led the 
Roman and barbarian infantiy to the attack The 
skill of the general, and the biavery of the soldiers, 
surmounted every obstacle In the evening of the 
bloody da}', the Goths retreated from tlic field of 
hattle, the entrenchments of their camp were 
forced, and the scene of rapine and slaughter made 
some atonement for the calamities which they had 


inflicted on the subjects of the empire ^ The mag- 
nificent spoils of Connth and Argos enriched the 
veterans of the west, the captive wife of Alanc, 
who had impatiently claimed his promise of Roman 
jewels and patnciau handmaids,* was reduced to 
implore the mercy of the insulting foe , and many 
thousand prisoners, released from the Gothic chains, 
dispersed through the provinces of Italy the praises 
of their heroic deliverer The tiiunipb of Stilicho* 
was compared by the poet, and perhaps by the 
public, to that of Manus , who, in the same part of 
Ital}, had encountered and destrojed another army 
of northern barbarians The huge bones, and the 
empty helmets, of the Gimbn and of the Goths, 
would easily be confounded by succeeding genera- 
tions , and posterity might erect a common trophy 
to the memory of the two most illnstnous generals, 
who had vanquished, on the same memorable 
ground, the tw o most formidable enemies of Rome 
The eloquence of Clmdian' has Boldness and re. 
celebrated, with lavish applause, the treat of Alanc 
victory of Pollcntia, one of the most glorious dajs 
in the life of his patron , but his relnct'int and par- 
tial muse bestows more genuine praise on the cha- 
racter of the Gothic king His name is, indeed, 
branded with the reproachful epithets of pirate and 
robber, to which the conquerors of every age are so 
justly entitled , but the poet of Stilicho is com- 
pelled to acknowledge, that Alanc possessed the 
invincible temper of mind, which nscs superior to 
ever} misfortune, and derives new resources from 
adversity After the total defeat of his infantry, 
he escaped, or rather withdrew, from the field of 
battle, with the greatest part of his cavalrj entire 
and unbroken Without wasting a moment to 
lament the irreparable loss of so many brave com- 
panions, he left his victonous enemy to bind in 
chains the captive images of a Gothic king ,d and 
boldly resolved to break through the unguarded 
passes of the Apenniue, to spread desolation over 
the fruitful face of Tuscany, and to conquer or die 
before the gates of Rome The capital was saved 
by the active and incessant diligence of Stilicho, 
but he respected the despair of his enemy , and, 
instead of committing the fate of the republic to the 
chance of another battle, he proposed to purchase 
the absence of the barbarians The spirit of Alanc 
would have rejected such terms, the permission of 
a retreat, and the ofler of a pension, with contempt 


t Tlance^o vel \ictorrepiOt vcl morte teuebo 
> ictus, liurouro ■ 

Thp speeches (<]e Bell Get 470>-549 ) of the Gothic ^e^tor^ and 
Achille* are stron;;, clnracteristic ndapted to the circumstauce^ and 
povv{bl> not less {genuine than tho«e of Lu\ 
u Orttsius M Til c 37 ) » shocked it the impietj of the Rormn^ 
who attacked on Caster Sunday such pious cUri^liins ^et at the 
ime tune public pra>crs were oflereil at the shrine of Si Thomas of 
l:.de*«a for the destruction of the Arian robber See Tillemont (Ilm 
des Enip lorn \ p 520 ) who quotes on homil} , which has been erro- 
neou t> ascrilicd to St Chr\«o«toiD 
X The %e«tij;esof Pollcntn are twent> fiie miles to the wuith eiHof 
Turin Urb9 in the same iieulihoiirhood was a ro^al iharc of the 
Mn^sof Lombard), and a «mall rl^er, which ixcusetl the pretliction, 
pcnetrabis ad iirb^ (CliiTcr llil Antiq tom i p 83— 8o ) 
y Oro«uiq wiMies in doubtful wordt, to insinuate tlic defeitof the 
JiominH Vu,,nantes >icimuT Tictores %icti sumiis. Prosper {in 
Miron 1 makes It ail equal and b!ood\ bittic but the GoMiic writer** 
^*«iodonu^ fin Chrou)aud Jornaodes, {de Hcb Get c ii) claim a 
i«cci«iTe % let If) 


z Bemens Aiisonednm gremmata monilia matrum, 

Romanasque alta faniulas ccriice petebat 

^ DeBell Got 627 

a Claudian (de Bell Get 580— 647) and Prudentiiis (in S)nitnach 
1 II 004— 710 ) celebrate uiUiout aiiibigtiit>, the Romm victory of 
Pollentn The) are poetical and pirty writers jet mine credit is 
due tn the most suspicious witnesses who arc rhcckcd by the receut 
notoriet) of facl< 

b Chudian s peroration is strong: and elegant hut the ideiititv of (he 
Ctmbrie and Gothic field*, must be understood (like VirgiTs Philippi, 
GeorLic I 490 ) according to the loose geo^nph) of i poet ^erccllos 
and Pollentn arc *ixtj mile* from each other and the latitude is *till 
greater, if the Cimbn were deftnted in the wide and barren plain of 
Aeroni (MalTei Verona Illustrata P j p 54-62.) 

c Clandnn and Prudentiu* mu*t be strictl) examined, to reduce the 
figure* and extort the historic *cn*c of those poets 
d Bt ^ra\ant en airain se* frcles aiaiilages 
Be mes ctats conqiils encliainer les images 
Tlvc pnetice of t%posm„ m tnumpb the images of hings infl t*To* 
Vinces was familiar to the Romans. The bust of Mithrioatcs himself 
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and indignation , but he exercised a limited and 
piccanous autliority over the independent chieftains, 
who had raised him, for then service, above the 
rank of his equals , they were still less disposed to 
follow an unsuccessful general, and manj of them 
were tempted to consult their interest by a private 
negociation with the minister of Honorius The 
king submitted to the voice of his people, ratified 
the treaty with the empire of the west, and repassed 
the Po, with the remains of the flourishing army 
which he had led into Italy A considerable part 
of the Roman forces still continued to attend his 
motions , and Stilicho, who maintained a secret 
correspondence with some of the barbarian chiefs, 
was punctually appnzed of the designs that were 
formed in the camp and council of Alarm The 
king of the Goths, ambitious to signalize his retreat 
by some splendid achievement, had resolved to 
occupy the important city of Verona, which com- 
mands the principal passage of the Rhaetian Alps , 
and, directing liis march through the terntoiies of 
those German tribes, whose alliance would restore 
Ills exhausted strength, to invade, on the side of 
the Rhine, the wealthy and unsuspecting provinces 
of Gaul Ignorant of the treason, which had already 
betrayed his hold and judicious enterprise, he ad- 
vanced towards the passes of the mountains, alieady 
possessed by the imperial troops , where he was 
exposed, almost at the same instant, to a general 
attack in the front, on Ins flanks, and in the rear 
In this bloody action, at a small distance fiom the 
walls of Verona, the loss of the Goths was not less 
heavy than that which they had sustained in the 
defeat of Pollentia , and their valiant king, who 
escaped by the swiftness of liis horse, must cither 
have been slain or made pnsonei, if the hasty rash- 
ness of the Alani had not disappointed the measures 
of the Roman general Alaiic secured the remains 
of his armj on the adjacent rocks , and prepared 
himself, with undaunted resolution, to maintain a 
siege against the superior numbers of the cnemj, 
who invested him on all sides But he could not 
oppose the destructive progress of hunger and 
disease , nor was it possible for him to check the 
continual desertion of his impatient and capricious 
barbarians In this cxtiemity he still found re- 
sources in his ow'ii couiagc, or in the moderation of 
his adversary, and the retreat of the Gothic king 
was considered as the deliv crance of Italy * Yet the 
people, and even the elergj , incapable of forming 
.inj rational judgment of the business of peace and 
war, presumed to arraign the policy of Stilicho, 
who so often vanquished, so often surrounded, and 
so often dismissed, the implacable enemy of the 
republic The first moment of the public safety is 


feet liigli, of niassj gold {Fticn«hcni Snttplcment Livjan 

e Tilt Gctie war mil tlie ^istli con^ulslnn of Honorius obsciireh 
connect tlie c\ eiil« of Alaric’s retreat anil lot«e< ^ 

f Ticco lie Alarico wepe t irto tmpe coiieluvi semprrqnc ilimim 
OroaiiK I ail c 37 p 567 Cliudiau (n Cons Hon 320) drops tlie 
curiam anth a fine iiinse ' ' 

B Hie remainder of Claudiln’s poem on the aixlh eonsulahip of 
miioriua, describes the journey , the triumph, and the gamis, (330— 


devoted to gratitude and joy , but the seeond is 
diligently occupied by envy and calumny ^ 

The citizens of Rome bad been as- The triumph of 
tonislied by the approach of Alarm , 
and the diligence with which they la- a d doi 
boured to restore the walls of the capital, confessed 
their own fears, and the decline of the empire 
After the retreat of the barbarians, Hononus was 
directed to aecept the dutiful invitation of the 
senate, and to celebrate in the imperial city the 
auspicious sera of the Gothic victory, and of bis 
sixth consulship 5 The suburbs and the streets, 
from the Milvian bridge to the Palatine mount, 
were filled by the Roman people, who, in the space 
of an hundred years, had only thrice been lionouicd 
with the presence of their sovereigns While their 
eyes were fixed on the chariot where Stilicho was 
deservedly seated by the side of his royal pupil, 
they applauded the pomp of a triumph, which was 
not stained, like that of Constantine, or of Theodo- 
sius, with civil blood The procession passed under 
a lofty arch, w'hich had been purposely erected . 
but in less than seven yeais, the Gothic conquerors 
of Rome might read, if they were able to read, the 
superb inscription of that monument, which attested 
the total defeat and destruction of their nation 
The emperor resided severaf months in the capital, 
and every part of liis behaviour was regulated with 
care to conciliate the afiection of the clergy, the 
senate, and the people of Rome The clergy was 
edified by his frequent visits, and liberal gifts, to 
the shrines of the apostles The senate, who, in the 
triumphal procession, had been excused from the 
humiliating ceremony of preceding on foot the 
imperial chariot, was treated with the decent rever- 
ence which Stilicho always afiected for that as- 
sembly The people were repeatedly gratified by 
the attention and courtesy of Honorius in the public 
games, which were celebrated on that occasion with 
a magnificence not unworthy of the spectator As 
soon as the appointed number of chariot-races was 
concluded, the decoration of the circus was sud- 
denly changed , the hunting of wild beasts afforded 
a various and splendid entertainment , and the 
chacc was succeeded by a military dance, which 
seems, in the lively description of Claudian, to pre- 
sent the image of a modern tournament 
In these games of Honorius, the in- ^iie cUiiiatots 
human combats of gladiators* polluted, abolished 

for the last time, the amphitheatre of Rome The 
first Christian emperor may claim the honour of the 
first edict, which condemned the art and amuse- 
ment of shedding human blood ,'= but this benev olent 
law expressed the wishes of the prince, vrithont re- 
forming an inveterate abuse, which degraded a 

b the insrription in Ma«coa« Ilislorj of the Aiicitnt German*, 
VIII 12. The wnril* -ire positive and indiscreet, Oetarum nalionem III 
oninr mriiin domilvra, Xc 

I On the riirioii* tlinii^li horrid subject of the irladivtor*, consult 
the tiro IinoK* of the SvtnrnvIn of Iii|i<iil*, vrho as an arltquanan i» 
incliiieil In c\cu*e the practice of anrt^ui/f/ (tom iii p dSI— 545} 

I. Cod Thcodo* I xv tiCxii lc„ 1 The Commentary of Godcfmr 
aPords largC materials (tom ” p 39C.) fur the historj of cladi. 
atom. 
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cnilized nation below the condition of savage can- 
nibals Se\ cral hundred, perhaps several thousand, 
victims, were annually slaughtered in the great 
cities ot the empire , and the month of December, 
more ptculiarly devoted to the combats of gladia- 
tors, still exhibited to the eyes of the Homan people 
a grateful spectacle of blood and cruelty Amidst 
the general joy of the victory of Pollentia, a Chris- 
tian poet exhorted the emperor to extirpate, by his 
authority, the horrid custom which had so long re- 
sisted the voice of humanity and religion ^ The 
pathetic representations of Prudcntius were less 
eiftctual than the generous boldness of Telemachus, 
cin Asiatic monk, whose death was more useful to 
mankind than his life” The Homans were pro- 
voked by the interi option of their pleasures, and 
the rash monk, who had descended into the arena, 
to separate the gladiators, was overwhelmed under 
a shower of stones But the madness of the people 
soon subsided , they respected the memory of Tele- 
machos, who had deserved the honours of martyr- 
dom , and they submitted, w ithout a murmur, to the 
laws of Honorius, which abolished foi ever the 
human sacrifices of the amphitheatre The citizens, 
who adhered to the manners of their ancestors, 
might perhaps insinuate, that the last remains of a 
martial spirit w ere preserved in this school of forti- 
tude, which accustomed the Homans to the sight of 
blood, and to the contempt of death a vain and 
cruel prejudice, so nobly confuted by the valour of 
ancient Greece, and of modern Europe 
Hononnii fixtn The recent danger, to winch the 
person of the emperor had been ex- 
A D 404 posed in the defenceless palace of 
Milan, urged him to seek a letieat in some inac- 
cessible fortiess of Italy, where he might securely 
remain, while the open country was covered by a 
deluge of barbarians On the coast of the Hadriatic, 
about ten or tvv elv e miles from the most southern of 
the seven mouths of the Po, the Thessalians had 
founded the ancient colony of Havenna," which 
they afterwards resigned to the natives of Umbria 
Augustus, who had observed the opportunity of the 
place, prepared, at the distance of three miles from 
the old town, a capacious harbour, for the reception 
of two hundred and fifty ships of war This naval 
establishment, which included the arsenals and 
magazines, the barracks of the troops, and the 
houses of the artificers, deriv cd its origin and name 
from the permanent station of the Homan fleet , the 
intermediate space w as soon filled with buildings 


and inhabitants, and the three extensive and popu- 
lous quarters of Havenna gradually contributed to 
form one of the most important cities of Italy The 
principal canal of Augustus poured a copious stream 
of the waters of the Po through the midst of the 
city, to the entrance of the harbour, the same waters 
were introduced into the piofound ditches that 
encompassed the walls, they were distributed, by 
a thousand subordinate canals, into every part of 
the city, which they divided into a variety of small 
islands, the communication was maintained only 
by the use of boats and bndgos , and the houses of 
Havenna, whose appearance may be compared to 
that of Venice, were raised on the foundation of 
wooden piles The adjacent country, to the distance 
of many miles, was a deep and impassable moiass , 
and the artificial causeway, which connected Ha- 
venna with the continent, might be easily guarded, 
or destroyed, on the approach of an hostile army 
These morasses were interspersed, however, with 
vineyards , and though the soil was exhausted by 
four or five crops, the town enjoyed a more plentiful 
supply of wine than of fresh vv atcr r The air, in- 
stead of receiving the sickly, and almost pestilential, 
exhalations of low and marshy grounds, was dis- 
tinguished, like the neighbourhood of Alexandria, 
as uncommonly pure and salubnous , and this sin- 
gular adv antage was ascribed to the regular tides of 
the Hadriatic, which swept the canals, interrupted 
the unwholesome stagnation of the waters, and 
floated, every day, the vessels of the adjacent coun- 
try into the heart of Havenna The gradual retreat 
of the sea has left the modern city at the distance 
of four miles from the Hadriatic , and as early as 
the fifth or sixth centuiy of the Christian a.ra, the 
port of Augustus was converted into pleasant 
orchards , and a lonely grove of pines covered the 
ground where the Homan fleet once rode at anchor ^ 
Even this alteration contributed to increase the 
natural strength of the place , and the shallowness 
of the water was a sufficient barriei against tho 
large ships of the enemy This advantageous situa- 
tion was fortified by art and labour, and in the 
twentieth year of his age, the emperor of the west, 
anxious only for his personal safety, retired to the 
perpetual confinement of the walls and morasses of 
Havenna The example of Honorius was imitated 
by his feeble successors, the Gothic kings, and 
afterwards the exarchs, who occupied the throne 
and palace of the emperors , and, till tlie middle 
of the eighth century, Havenna was considered 


I Sec llie pemratinn of Prndrntins, (in S] mmacti I ii 1121 — 1131 ) 
vno hid doiiliticss read ttiL elnqiiclit iinertive of Laclantins (Divin 
|n«titiit I 11 c 20) The clinitnn anohigisti hive not apared tlicie 
liinndy ipimei, which were iiitroducea iii the relioiaiis featnala of 
paqaniini 


Theodorct, 1 i c 20. I wish to helicic the story of St Telema- 
•I ^ church has been dediritcd, no altar lias been erected, to 
tile only niniik who died a mart} r in the cause of hunniiity 
Ti Uladnloiiim spccticuliim ct inhunianiim nonnuf/ii videri 

sniel el haud scio an ila sit, tit nniiL SL Cicero Tuseiilaii ii 17 He 
^ warmly definilstheiise, of these sports 

mis until poirpir forlior contta dolaiem et mortem disciplina. 
Ssnrra „ j of a 

Pirns "f ^larcnna is drawn from Slrilm, (1 v p 327 ) 

’‘rphtn of Bjzantium, (sub loccPaSerra, p OjI edit 
Claudlan, (in vi Cons Honor 494, &c ) Sidoiiius Apollinans, 


(I i cpisU S 8 ) Jornandes (de Ileb Get c 29 ) Prompins, (de Bell 
Cothic I I c 1 p 309 edit Louvre,) and Cliiieriiis, (Itil Antin tom 
I p 301—307) 1 ct I still want a local nntifjuariaii,.aiid a {,aod topo 
graphinl map 

P Mirtnl (epigram iii 56 57 ) plays on the trick of the knave, who 
had sold him wine instrid of nilir but he seriniisly declirc* tint a 
cistern at Riienni is more laliiablc than a vine) aril ^idoiiiiis com 
plains that the town is destitute of foiintiiiis and iqiieditcls and ranks 
the will! of fresh wati r among the local ci ils, such ns the croakin„ of 
frOeS the sliii„ini. of ,.nats (ec 

q rite filile of Tlieodore and Ilonorn, nliicli Hrydcn Ins so irtmin 
Illy tnnsplinted from Boccaccio, (Ginrinti, ill noiell tin )was acted 
in the wood of Chiatsx, a corrupt word from Classic the ninl sLitinn, 
which, willi the intermedinie road or suburb, the J'ta Cirtartt, con- 
stituted the triple cit) of Raienna 
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The fears of Hononus were not 
’^‘orScV«u»r* without foundation, nor Merc his pre- 
^ ® cautions wthout effect While Italy 
rejoiced in her deliverance from the Goths, a furious 
tempest was excited among the nations of Germany, 
who yielded to the irresistible impulse that appears 
to hare been gradually communicated from the 
eastern extremity of the continent of Asia The 
Chinese annals, as they hai e been interpreted by 
the learned industry of the present age, may be 
usefully applied to reveal the secret and remote 
causes of the fall of the Roman empire The ex- 
tensile territory to the north of the great wall was 
possessed, after the flight of the Huns, by the vic- 
torious Sienpi , who were sometimes broken into 
independent tribes, and sometimes re-unitcd under 
a supreme chief, till at length styling themsehes 
Topfl, or masters of the earth, they acquired a more 
solid consistence, and a more formidable power 
The Topa soon compelled the pastoral nations of 
the eastern desert to acknowledge the superiority of 
their arms , they invaded China in a period of 
weakness and intestine discord , and these fortunate 
Tartars, adopting the laws and manners of the van- 
quished people, founded an imperial dynasty, which 
reigned near one hundred and sixty years over the 
northern provinces of the monarchy Some gene- 
rations before they ascended the throne of China, 
one of the Topa princes had enlisted in his cavalry 
a slave of the name of Moko, renowned for his 
valour , but who was tempted, by the fear of punish- 
ment, to desert his standard, and to range the desert 
at the head of a hundred followers This gang of 
robbers and outlaws swelled into a camp, a tribe, a 
numerous people, distinguished by the appellation 
of Gcouyen, and their hereditary chieftains, the 
posterity of Moko the slaie, assumed their rank 
among the Scythian monarclis The youth of Ton 
lun, tlic greatest of his descendants, was exercised 
by those misfortunes which are the school of heroes 
He bravely struggled with adversity, broke the im- 
perious y oke of the Topa, and became the legislator 
of Ins nation, and the conqueror of Tartary His 
troops were distributed into regular hands of a 
hundred and of a thousand men , cowards were 
stoned to death , the most splendid honours were 
proposed as the reward of valour, and Toulun, who 
had knowledge enough to despise the learning of 
China, adopted only such arts and institutions as 
were favourable to the military spirit of his govern- 
ment Ills tents, which lie remov cd in the winter 
season to a more southern latitude, were pitched 

r From tlic \<nr 401, the il-itcsnf the Thcoilnsim Code become se. 
i1ciilar\ it CoiiMaiitiiiopIe and Ila\enua Sec Godefroi s Chronolo \ 
of the torn I p rxhiii S.c ” 

20*5 *' 331 '* TO ****'“"” ***** dcs Huns tom i p 179—189 tom 11 

t I’rocopiiK (dc Hell V mdal I 1 c iii p Ifi2 ) has obserred 
emiuntinu from the Pains Mttolis to tin. rorlli of Gcrmui> oliicli 
be vvrilifs to f-imiiit Hut his \ lews of nnciiiit Iiislory are «t«ii*»elv 
u-irkeiufl hj ii.ii<iraiirc -iiid error ^ ' 

1 " •’ ’»?>)'';f.'*'"5».encral description of the nations 
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during the summer, on the fruitful hanks of the 
Selinga His conquests stretched from Corea far 
beyond the river Irtish He vanquished, in the 
country to the north of the Caspian sea, the nation 
of the Huns , and the new title of Khan, or Cagan, 
expressed the fame and power which he derived 
from this memorable victory ® 

The chain of events is interrupted, Fmigration of 
or rather is concealed, as it passes 
from the Volga to the V istula, through a d 405 
the dark interval which separates the extreme 
limits of the Chinese, and of the Roman, geo- 
graphy Yet the temper of the barbarians, and the 
experience of successive emigrations, sufllciently 
declare, that the Huns, who were oppressed by the 
arms of the Geougen, soon withdrew from the pre- 
sence of an insulting victor The countries towards 
the Euxinc were already occupied by their kindred 
tribes , and their hasty flight, which they soon con- 
verted into a bold attack, would more naturally be 
directed towards the rich and level plains, through 
winch the Vistula gently flows into the Baltic sea 
The north must again have been alarmed and agi- 
tated by the invasion of the Huns , and tlie nations 
who retreated before them must have pressed with 
incumbent weight on the conflnes of Germany * 
The inhabitants of those regions, which the ancients 
have assigned to the Suevi, the Vandals, and the 
Burgundians, might embrace the resolution of 
abandoning to the fugitives of Sarmatia their woods 
and morasses , or at least of discharging their su- 
perfluous numbers on the provinces of the Roman 
empire® About four years after the victonons 
Toulon bad assumed the title of Khan of the 
Geougen, another harbanan, the haughty Rhodo- 
gast, or Radagaisus,® roarrhed from the northern 
extremities of Germany almost to the gates of 
Rome, and left the remains of his army to achieve 
the destruction of the west The Vandals, the 
Sucvi, and the Burgundians, formed the strength 
of this mighty host , but the Alani, who liad found 
an hospitable reception in their new seats, added 
their active cavalry to the heavy infantry of the 
Germans, and the Gothic adventurers crowded so 
eagerly to the standard of Radagaisus, that, by 
some historians, he has been styled the King of the 
Goths Twelve thousand warriors, distinguished 
above the vulgar by their noble birth, or their 
valiant deeds, glittered in the van ,r and the whole 
multitude, which was not less than two hundred 
thousand fighting men, might he increased, by the 
accession of women, of children, and of slaves, to 
the amount of four hundred thousand persons 
This formidable cmigraUon issued from the same 

tlicir name*, ore mamre^tly tlioivn even in the various epithets which 
each ancient w riter maj have ca«ually idded 
X Tlie name of Rhadasast was that of a local dcif j of the Obotrites 
fin Mccklenhurgh ) A licro tniglit natiirativ vtumc the appellation of 
Ins tutelar t,od hut it is not pndiable tint the liarharims should wor. 
ship an unsuccessful hern ^ce Mascou, Hi*t of the Germans, iii{ 14 
y Olympiodorus (apiid riioliiim, p 180) ii«cs the Greek word, 
OaT,;uaTi«, svliirh aoc.« not coiiitj any prerisc idea. I suspect that 
they were the princes and nobles, with tbcir faithful compaiiiuns the 
kiii„h(s with Ihcir squires, as they would hare been styled some ceu. 
tunes afterwards. 
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coast of the Baltic, which had poured forth the 
mjnads of the Cimbri and Teutones, to assault 
Home and Italy in the vigour of the republic 
After the departure of those barbarians, tlieir native 
country, which was marked by the vestiges of their 
greatness, long ramparts, and gigantic moles,* re- 
mained, during some ages, avast and dreaiy soli- 
tude, till the human species was renewed bj the 
powers of generation, and the v acancy was filled by 
the influx of new inhabitants The nations who 
now usurp an extent of land, which they are unable 
to cultivate, would soon be assisted by the indus- 
trious poverty of their neighbours, if the govern- 
ment of Europe did not protect the claims of domi- 
nion and property 

TUdimuus in correspondence of nations was, 

A D^'os’ itnpcrfect and preca- 

rious, that the revolutions of the north 
might escape the knowledge of the court of Ra- 
venna, till the dark cloud, which was collected 
along the coast of the Baltic, burst in thunder upon 
the banks of the Upper Danube The emperor of 
the w est, if his ministers disturbed his amusements 
by the news of the impending danger, was satisfied 
with being the oeeasion, and the spectator, of the 
war* The safety of Rome was intrusted to the 
counsels, and the sword, of Stilicho , but such was 
the feeble and exhausted state of the empire, that 
it was impossible to restore the fortifications of the 
Danube, or to prevent, by a vigorous effort, the in- 
vasion of the Germans '■ The hopes of the vigilant 
minister of Honoriiis were confined to the defence 
of Italy He once more abandoned the provinces, 
recalled the troops, pressed the new levies, which 
were rigorously exacted, and pusillanimously elud- 
ed, employed the most efficacious means to arrest, 
or allure, the deserters, and offered the gift of 
freedom, and of two pieces of gold, to all the slaves 
who would enlist* By these efforts he painfully 
collected, from the subjects of a great empire, an 
army of thirty or forty thousand men, which, in the 
days of Scipio or Camillus, would have been in- 
stantly furnished by the free citizens of the territory 
of Rome * The thirty legions of Stilicho were rein- 
forced by a large body of barbarian auxiliaries , the 
faithful Alani were personally attached to his ser- 
vice, and the troops of Huns and of Goths, who 
marched under the banners of their native princes, 
Huldin and Sams, were animated by interest and 
resentment to oppose the ambition of Radagaisus 

c Tacit de Monbns Gertninorum c 37 
• ■■ Ciijusazcndi 

Spectator vel causa fin 

Cfaudian, ri Coo* Hon 439 

t«the modest of IIoDoriu% in speaking of the Gothiorar. 

xiliich lie liact seen someiiliat ncirer 
b /onimiis (lip 331 ) transports tlie irar, nnd tlie victory of 
^tiltclio, b^otid the Hanuhe. A strange error, which nwknardl> 
and impcrl«tly cured h\ rcadin,; \pv tv for tspov (Tillemont, Hwt 
desEmp torn v p 6^7 } In gnou polici, ire must use the *crvice of 
Zo«imiw wiihnut esteeming or tm^liiiL him 
® Tlieodos I in tit xiii leg 16 The dile of this law (A D 

'yj IB.) satisdes me as it Ind done Godcfroi (tom ii p 3B7 ) 

orthe true )eir of the uiiaMon of llada^aiMis Tillemont Paj.i ntid 
ninraton, prefer the preceding lear but tliej are Imitnd by certain 
ofciillit) and respect, lost Paiiliiius of Nola 
, .^®***' ®l**rr llnmc had been taken by the Gallic tlie senile, on a 
armed ten legion*, 3,000 hor<i and 12 000 foot a 
loree winch the city could nut Jiaie sent forth uader Augu&tus (Liry, 


The king of the confederate Germans passed, with- 
out resistance, the Alps, the Po, and the Apennine , 
leaving on one hand the inaccessible palace of 
Honorius, securely buried among the marshes of 
Ravenna, and, on the other, the camp of Stilicho, 
who had fixed liis head-quarters at Ticiuum, or 
Pavia, but who seems to have avoided a decisive 
battle, till he had assembled his distant forces 
Many cities of Italy w ere pillaged, or Besieges Flo 
destroyed , and the siege of Florence," 
by Radagaisus, is one of the earliest events in the 
history of that celebrated republic , whose firmness 
checked and delayed the unskilful fury of the bar- 
barians The senate and people trembled at their 
approach within a hundred and eighty miles of 
Rome , and anxiously compared the danger which 
they had escaped, with the new perils to which 
they were exposed Alanc was a Christian and a 
soldier, the leader of a disciplined army, who 
understood tlie laws of war, who respected the 
sanctity of treaties, and who had familiarly con- 
versed with the subjects of die empire in the same 
camps, and the same churches The savage Rada- 
gaisus was a stranger to the manners, the religion, 
and even the language, of the civilized nations of 
the south The fierceness of his temper was exas- 
perated by cruel superstition, and it was univer- 
sally believed, that he had hound himself, by a 
solemn vow, to reduce the city into a anJ tiireatens 
heap of stones and ashes, and to sacrifice 
the most illustrious of the Roman senators, on the 
altars of those gods, who were appeased by human 
blood The pnhlic danger, which should have 
reconciled all domestic animosities, displayed the 
incurable madness of religious faction The op- 
pressed votanes of J upitcr and Mercury respected, 
in the implacable enemy of Rome, the character of 
a devout pagan , loudly declared, that they were 
more apprehensive of the sacrifices, than of the 
arms, of Radagaisus , and secretly rejoiced in the 
calamities of their country, which condemned the 
faith of their Christian adversaries ' 

Florence was reduced to the last Defeat and de 
extremity , and the fainting courage a‘™y rstlLio’ 
of the citizens was supported only by ad 406 
the authority of St Ambrose, who had communi- 
cated, in a dream, the promise of a speedy de- 
liverance v On a sudden, they beheld, from their 
walls, the banners of Stilicho, who advanced, with 
his united force, to the relief of the faithful city , 

VII 25) Till, declaration may puzzle an antiquary, but it is clearly 
exphinedb> Montesquieu 

c Alachiavel Ini explained, at least as a pliilo^ber, the nrie.ni nf 
Florenw winch inscnsibljr descended for the benefit of trade, from the 
rock of FksuIib to the banks of the Arno (Horn ihorentin tom i 1 
II p 1C Loudn, 1747) The triumiirs sent a colnn> to Florence, 
wluch tinder *1 iberius, (Tacit Annal i 79) de>ericd the reputation 
ind name of n Jlourishtitff citj See Cluver Ital Antiq tom i p 
d07 Ac. 

f let the Jupiter of Radairiisu8,who worshipped Thor and Woden, 
was icr} different from tlie Olympic orCapitoliiie Joie The iccom 
modatiiir, temper of polytheism might unite tho<< various and remote 
deities but tlie genuine Romans abhorred the human sacrifices of 
Gaul ind Gcrmani 

g Paiiliniis (in Vit Amlirm c oO) relates this Hory, ivhich he 
recpiicd from the mouth of Pmsophta hcr*tlf, a religious nntrun of 
rioreiice 1 et the archbishop soon ceased to take an actiie part jii the 
bu.imc5s of the world, and uci er became a popular saint. 
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and who soon marked that fatal spot for the gra\e 
of the barbarian host The apparent eontradictions 
of those writers who variously relate the defeat of 
Radagaisns, may be reconciled, without offenng 
much violence to their respective testimonies Oro- 
sius and Augustin, who were intimately connected 
bj friendship and religion, ascribe this miraculous 
victory to the pro\idencc of God, rather than to the 
lalourof man** They strictly exclude every idea 
of chance, or even of bloodshed, and positively 
affirm, that the Romans, whose camp was the scene 
of plenty and idleness, enjoyed the distress of the 
barbanans, slowly expiring on the sharp and barren 
ndge of the lulls of Pmsulm, which nse above the 
city of Florence Their extravagant assertion, that 
not a single soldier of the Christian army was killed, 
or e\en wounded, may be dismissed with silent 
contempt , but the rest of the narrative of Augustin 
and Orosius is consistent with the state of the war, 
and the character of StiUcho Conscious that he 
commanded the last army of the republic, his pru- 
dence would not expose it, in the open held, to the 
headstrong fury of the Germans The method of 
surrounding the enemy with strong lines of circum- 
vallation, which he had twice employed against the 
Gothic king, was repeated on a larger scale, and 
with more considerable clTcct The examples of 
Cmsar must have been familiar to tbe most illiterate 
of the Roman w amors, and the fortiflcations of 
Dyrrachium, which connected twenty-four castles, 
by a perpetual ditch and rampart of fifteen miles, 
afforded the model of an intrenchment which might 
confine, and starve, the most numerous host of 
barbarians ‘ The Roman troops had less dege- 
nerated from the industry, than from the valour, of 
their ancestors, and if the senile and laborious 
work offended tbe pride of the soldiers, Tuscany 
could supply many thousand peasants, who would 
labour, though, perhaps, they would not fight, for 
the sahation of their native country The impri- 
soned multitude of horses and men'' was gradually 
destroyed by famine, rather than by the sword , but 
the Romans were exposed, during the progress of 
such an extensive work, to the frequent attacks of 
an impatient enemy. The despair of the hungry 
barbarians would precipitate them against the for- 
tifications of Stihcho , the general might sometimes 
indulge the ardour of his braic auxiliaries, who 
eagerly pressed to assault the camp of the Ger- 
mans, and these various incidents might produce 


Amiili xii« fiiir. , .altii. Ill nmro.3qiic tmua 
V t .1 '■'i”?’ f-ra’ intlauine clmiilit. 

let the 'iifTtpItnti of truth (Ca^r. de I)4']l Pi® 

thati the aniiiliHcitfon^ of Liu*an (Plural \ ^ 29 _G 3 } greater 
k T he rlielo-iral ex|irctsi«na of • Tn arido ri a*wrA #.« 

jiuo. “tniinymacmnumicrlirrm are ooi 
eiicamimiint of a treat arniv But Fie^iiltn nnii <1*^11** i *®.***^ 
Honiici iniplit affjrd ftpan lor tin* liearl qiiaVteraof 
MouIU be coiiijirthuidid »fahu> the circuit of 


the sharp and bloody conflicts whicli dignify tlic 
narrative of Zosimus, and the Chronicles of Pros- 
per and Marcellinus ' A seasonable supply of men 
and provisions had been introduced into the walls 
of Florence, and the famished host of Radagaisus 
was in its turn besieged The proud monarch of 
so many warlike nations, after the loss of Ins 
bravest warriors, was reduced to confide cither in 
the faith of a capitulation, or in the clemency of 
Stilicho ™ But the death of the royal captive, who 
was ignominiously beheaded, disgraced the triumph 
of Rome and of Christianity , and the short delay 
of his execution was sufliricnt to brand the con- 
queror with the guillof cool and deliberate cruelty " 
The famished Germans, who escaped the fury of 
the auxiliaries, were sold as slaves, at the con- 
temptible price of as many single pieces of gold , 
but the diflcrcncc of food and climate swept away 
great numbers of those unhappy strangers , and it 
was observed, that the inhuman purchasers, instead 
of reaping the fruits of their labour, were soon 
obliged to provide the expense of their interment 
Stilicho informed the emperor and the senate of his 
success, and deserved, a second time, the glorious 
title of Deliverer of Italy “ 

The fame of the victory, and more ti,c remainder 
especially of the miracle, has en- 'I'e Germans 
couraged a vain persuasion, that the A J) m 
v/holc army, or rather nation, of Ger- 
mans, who migrated from tbe shores of the Baltic, 
miserably perished under the w'alls of Florence 
Such indeed was the fate of Radagaisus himself, 
of Ills brave and faithful companions, and of more 
than one third of the various multitude of Sueves 
andTandals, of Alani and Burgundians, who ad- 
hered to the standard of their general p The union 
of such an army might excite our surprise, but the 
causes of separation are obvious and forcible , the 
pride of birth, the insolence of valour, the jealousy 
of command, the impatience of subordination, and 
the obstinate conflict of opinions, of interests, and 
of passions, among so many kings and warriors, 
who were untaught to yield, or to obey After the 
defeat of Radagaisns, two parts of the German 
host, which must have exceeded the number of one 
hundred thousand men, still remained in arms, 
between the Apennine and the Alps, or between 
the Alps and the Danube It is uncertain whether 
they attempted to rev enge the death of their general , 
but their irregular fury was soon diverted by the 

l Sre Zo>imus, I v p 331 and tlic Chronicles of Prosper and 
MsTcrllinna 

m Olj mpiofloriis (spud Photiiira, p ISO ) n<ws nil exprcion (rpoir. 
fiToioicrnTo) which would denote a i-trict and friendt} alliaiire, and 
render Stilicho still more criminsi The paulisper detentui, deiiide 
interfectus of Orosius is siiflicieiitly odious 

n Orosius, uiniisly inhuman saeriflcrs the kin- and people A_a^ 
and the Amalckites without a symptom of com|Kis.mii The bloody 
actor IS less detestable than the cool uiiri>eliiie liistonan 

o And ClaiitlMu's muse was slie asleep' bad slie lieen ill paidt 
lUetbinks the seventh consulship of Ilonoriiis {A D 407 ) would Intif 
fnrnislicd the subject of a noble jioem Before it was di covered Uwt 
the state could no longer be <aic(l Milicho (aUer Komiilus, Caini||u< 
and Manus) might have been worUuly <ucnamed live fourth founder 
of Home 

P A luminous passaze of Prosper’s Chronicle, " Jn ttfs vitrlex ver 
direnos prbia^i, divisut erereltus” reduces the miracle of Flo. 
rente, and connects the history of Italy, Gaul, and Gomany 
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prudence and firmness of Stihclio, wlio opposed 
their march, and facilitated their retreat , i\ho con- 
sidered the safety of Home and Italy as the great 
object of his care, and who sacrificed, with too 
much indifierencc, the wealth and tranquillity of 
the distant provinces The barbarians acquired, 
from the junction of some Fannonian deserters, the 
knowledge of the country, and of the roads , and 
the invasion of Gaul, winch Alane had designed, 
was executed by the remains of the great army of 
Radagaisus ' 

Yet if thej expected to derive any assistance from 
the tribes of German}, who inhabited the hanks of 
the Rhine, their hopes were disappointed The 
Alemanm preserved a state of inactive neutrality , 
and the Franks distinguished their zeal and courage 
in the defence of the cmpiie In the rapid progress 
down the Rhine, which was the first act of the ad- 
ministration of Stilicho, he had applied himself, 
with peculiar attention, to secuiethe alliance of the 
warlike Franks, and to remove the irreconcilable 
enemies of peace and of the republic Marcomir, 
one of their kings, was publicl} convicted, before 
the tribunal of the Roman magistrate, of violating 
the faith of treaties He was sentenced to a mild, 
hut distant, exile, in the province of Tuscany , and 
this degradation of the regal dignity was so far from 
exciting the resentment of his subjects, that they 
punished with death the turbulent Sunno, who at- 
tempted to revenge his brother , and maintained a 
dutiful allegiance to the princes, who were esta- 
blished on the throne by the choice of Stilicho* 
When the limits of Gaul and Germany were shaken 
by the northein emigration, the Franks bravely en- 
countered the single force of the Vandals, who, 
regardless of the lessons of adversity, had again 
separated their troops from the standard of their 
barbarian allies They paid the penalty of their 
lashncss , and twenty thousand Vandals, with their 
king Godigisclus, were slain in the field of battle 
The whole people must have been extirpated, if tlic 
squadrons of the Alani, advancing to their relief, 
had not trampled down the infantry of the Fianks , 
who, after an honourable resistance, were compelled 
to relinquish the unequal contest The victonous 
confederates pursued their march, and on the last 
day of the year, in a season when the waters of the 
Rhine were most probably frozen, they entered. 


s Oro«iu^ and jerom pnutnel) cliarRd liim mth insti|nitin,r the in 
vacinn Exeilatic a stilidione gfentes, &c They muat miaii indt 
reclhi He <aied Italy at tlit expiii^c of Gnil 
T The conn! rte Bunt is satiafien, lint the Gernnns who imaded Gaol 
were the tico thirds that j et remained of the army of Radagaisns 
Set tlie Ilistoire Aiiriciinc net Peiipirs dc I’Ciirope (tom tii p 87 
— lat Pans 1773 ) an chhoratc work whirh I had not tlieadinitveof 
reriisin„ till the } ear 1777 As larlyns 1771 I find the same idea 
expreseed in a rou„li dnii);htof the present Ilistori I liate since 
nlnerred a similar intimation in hla<eoii (viii 15 ) Such -i^rccinent 
without mutual comniuiiication, may add some weight to our conimon 
wntiment 

• ^Pro\ incia missns 

rxpcilet citius fasces, quam Pcancia reges 
_i Quos drdcris 

J-Iiiidian (i Cons Stil I i 31j, A.e) is clear and satisfactniy These 
111 " 1 '•tkiiowii to Gregory of Tours , but the author of 

• 1 « 1 f. Francnnim mentions both bnnno and Marcomir, and names 
‘‘T “s the father of Phanmond (in torn ii p 5-13) Hescemsto 
rue from good materials, which he did not understand 

ChromeU^’T' 0™“'“' (>'"'« V 6-6 land the 

iiroDicIcs Gregor) of Tours (I ii c 9 p 165 in the secoud toinmc 


Without opposition, the defenceless provinces of 
Gaul This memorable passage of the Sucvi, the 
Vandals, the Alani, and the Rurguiidians, who 
never afterwards retreated, may he considered as 
the fall of the Roman empire in the countries be- 
yond the Alps , and the barriers, which had so long 
separated the savage and the civilized nations of 
the earth, were from that fatal moment levelled with 
the ground * 

While the peace of Germany was _ , , 
secured by the attachment of the Gani 
Franks, and the neutiality of tlie Ale- ^ ® 
raanni, the subjects of Rome, unconscious of their 
approaching calamities, enjoyed the state of quiet 
and prosperity, which had seldom blessed the fron- 
tiers of Gaul Their flocks and herds were permit- 
ted to graze in the pastures of the barbarians , their 
huntsmen penetrated, without fear or danger, into 
the darkest recesses of the Hercynian wood " The 
banks of the Rhine were crowned, like those of the 


Tiber, with elegant houses, and vvcll-cnllivated 
farms , and if a poet descended the rivei, he might 
express his doubt, on which side was situated the 
territory of the Romans ' This scene of peace and 
plenty was suddenly changed into a desert, and the 
prospect of the smoking rums could alone distin- 
guish the solitude of nature from the desolation of 
man The flourishing city of Mentz was surprised 
and destroyed , and many thousand Christians were 
inhumanly massacred in the church Worms pe- 
rished after a long and obstinate siege , Strasburg, 
Spires, Rlieims, Toumay, Airas, Amiens, experi- 
enced the cruel oppression of the German yoke, 
and the consuming flames of war spread from tlie 
banks of the Rhine over the greatest part of the 
seventeen provinces of Gaul That rich and ex- 


tensive country, as far as the ocean, the Alps, and 
the Pyrenees, was deliv ered to the barbarians, who 
drove before them, m a promiscuous crowd, the 
bishop, the senator, and the virgin, laden with the 
spoils of their bouses and altars ^ The ecclesiastics, 
to whom we are indebted for tins vague desciiption 
of the public calamities, embraced the opportunity 
of exhorting the Christians to repent of the sins 
winch had provoked the Divine Justice, and to re- 
nounce the perishable goods of a wretched and de- 
ceitful world But as the Pelagian controversy,, 
w Inch attempts to sound the abyss of grace and pre- 


or the llistornns ofFnnee) In< preserved a vaUiible fragment of Ro 
nalni Pmiiitiirua Fri„eridin, irhose three names denote a Christian a 
llomin subject, mu a vmi barbarian 
uCUiiainnli Cons Stil 1 i 221 Lc 1 ii 186) describes tlie pmee 
and prosperity of tbe Gallic frolitier The Abb<: Dubois filist 
Cntinue, Lc tom i p 174 ) \(ould rend Alba (a mmeless ri\ ulet of 
^le Ardennes) instead of Albia, nnd expatiates on the danm of the 
Golhc cnltle Rrazinjr beyond the Elbe Foolish enough » In pocticnJ 
pcograpbj the Dlbe,and the Hercjnian, signify an\ ruer, or nnj 
wood, in Gcrminy Claudian is not prepared for tlie strict cxumi- 
uation of our nntiquanes 

* — • Gcminnsqiie viator 

Cum n ideal ripas qun! sit Romnna reniiirat 
> Jerom tom i p 03 See m tbe hrst sol of tbe Histormnsof 
f P 782. tlie proper extracts from the Carmen de Proi icleii 
til Divio I, and Snlvinti The anonymous poet was birosclf a laptive, 
with Ins bisbopand fellow citizens 
s Tlic Pelagian doctrine which wi* first agitated A D lOu tnscon 
wemiicd, in the space of ten j eir«, it Rome and Carthage SL AuLtist in 
loiigbt md conquered but the Greek church wis fas uiinblc to liis sd 
\crwnes, and (what is singuhr cnotigb) tbe people did not take an\ 
part lu a dispute which thej could uot undcrstaiiu 
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destination^ soon liccamctlic serious employment of 
tlio Latin clergy , the Providence which had decreed, 
or foreseen, or permitted, such a train of moral and 
natural evils, was rashly weighed in the imperfect 
and fallacious balance of reason The crimes, and 
the misfortunes, of the suflcring people, were pre- 
sumptuously compared with those of their ances- 
tors , and they arraigned the Divine Justice, which 
did not exempt from the common destruction the 
feeble, the guiltless the infant portion of the human 
species These idle disputants overlooked the in- 
variable laws of nature, which have connected peace 
with innocence, plenty with industry, and safety 
with valour The timid and selfish policy of the 
court of Ravenna might recall the palatine legions 
for the protection of Italy , the remains of the sta- 
tionary troops might be unequal to the arduous task, 
and the barbarian auxiliaries might prefer the un- 
bounded licence of spoil to the benefits of a mode- 
rate and regular stipend But the provinces of 
Gaul were filled with a numerous race of hardy and 
robust youth, who, in the defence of their houses, 
their families, and their altars, if they had dared to 
die, would have deserved to vanquish The know- 
ledge of their native country would have enabled 
them to oppose continual and insuperable obstacles 
to the progress of an invader , and the deficiency of 
the barbarians, in arms as well as in discipline, re- 
moved the only pretence which excuses the sub- 
mission of a populous country to the inferior num- 
bers of a veteran army When France was inv aded 
by Charles the fifth, he inquired of a pnsoner, How 
many datjs Pans might be distant from the frontier’ 
“ Perhaps twelve, but they will be days of battle 
Such was the gallant answer winch checked the ar- 
rogance of that ambitious prince The subjects of 
llonorius, and those of Francis I were animated 
by a very dilfercnt spirit, and in less than two 
years, the divided troops of the savages of the Bal- 
tic, wlioso numbers, were they fairly stated, would 
appear contemptible, advanced, without a combat, 
to the foot of the Py rcnccan mountains 

iicioitortiicBn of the icign of 

A 'n 7 o 7 the vigilance of Stihcho had 

successfully guarded the remote island 
of Biilain from her incessant enemies of the ocean, 
the mountains, and the Irish coast •’ But (hose 
restless barharinns could not neglect the fair op- 
portunity of the Gothic war, wlien the walls and 
stations of the province were stripped of the Roman 
troops If any of the Icgioiiancs were permitted to 
return from the Italian expedition, their faithful 
report of the court and rharacter of Hooonas mast 
have tended to dissolve the bonds of allegiance, and 
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I to exasperate tlio seditious temper of the Bntish 
j army The spirit of revolt, which had formerly 
; disturbed the age of Gailienns, was revived by the 
j capricious violence of the soldiers , and the nnfor- 
tunate, perhaps the ambitious, candidates, who 
were the objects of their choice, were the instru- 
ments, and at length the victims, of their passion • 
Marcus was the first wliom they placed on the 
throne, as the lawful emperor of Britain and of the 
west They violated, by the liasty mmder of Mar- 
cus, the oath of fidelity, which they bad imposed on 
themselves , and tJietr disapprobation of his man- 
ners may seem to inscribe an honourable epitaph 
on his tomb Gratian was the next whom they 
adorned with the diadem and the purple , and, at 
the end of four months, Gratian experienced the 
fate of his predecessor The memory of the gicat 
Constantine, whom the British legions had given to 
the church and to the empire, suggested the sin- 
gularmotiveoftheirthirdchoice They co«->(int,ncisac. 
discovered in the ranks a private sol- kno'iiciifecd m 
diet of the name of Constantine, and a » 407 
their impetuous levity had already seated liim on 
the throne, before they perceived his incapacity to 
sustain the weight of that glorious appellation * 
Yet the authority of Constantine was less pre- 
carious, and his government was more successful, 
than the transient reigns of Marcus and of Gratian 
The danger of leaving las inactive troops in those 
camps, which had been twice polluted with blood 
and sedition, urged lam to attempt tbe reduction of 
the western provinces He landed at Boulogne 
with an inconsiderable force , and aftei he had re- 
posed himself some days, he summoned the cities of 
Gaul, which had escaped the yoke of the baibarians, 
to acknowledge their lawful sovereign Theyobojed 
the summons without reluctance Tbe neglect of 
the court of Ravenna bad absolved a deserted peo- 
ple from tbe duly of allegiance , tlieir actual dis- 
tress encouraged them to accept any circumstances 
of change, vvitlioat apprehension, and, perhaps, 
some degree of hope , and they might Hatter them- 
selves, that the troops, the authority, and even tho 
name of a Roman emperor, who fixed bis resiOonco 
in Gaul, would protect the unhappy country from 
tlm rage of the barbarians The first successes of 
Constantino against tbe detached parties ol tlie 
Germans, were magnified by tlm voice of adulation 
into splendid and decisive victories , which the 
reunion and insolence of the cncm> soon 1 educed 
to their just value His ncgociations procured a 
short and prccanous truce , and if some tribes of 
the barbanans were engaged, by the liberality of bis 
gifts and promises, to undertake the defence of the 
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Bhinc, these expensive and uncertain treaties, in- 
stead of restoring the pristine vigour of tJie Gallic 
frontier, sened only to disgrace the majesty of the 
pnnee, and to exhaust uhat yet remained of the 
treasures of the republic Elated howei er u ith this 
imaginary triumph, the vain deliverer of Gaul ad- 
vaneed into the provinces of the south, to encounter 
a more pressing and personal danger Saras the 
Goth was ordered to lay the head of the rebel at the 
feet of the emperor Honorius , and the forces of 
Britain and Italy were unworthily consumed in this 
domestic quarrel After the loss of Ins two brai est 
generals, Justinian and Nevigastes, the former of 
whom was slam in the field of battle, the latter in a 
peaceful but treacherous intervicn , Constantine for- 
tified himself within the walls of Vienna The place 
was ineffectually attacked seven days , and the impe- 
rial army supported, in a precipitate retreat, the 
ignominy ofpurchasingasecure passage from the free- 
booters and outlaws of the Alps * Those mountains 
now separated the dominions of two nial monarchs 
and the fortifications of the double frontier were 
guarded bj the troops of the empire, whose arms 
would have been more usefully employed to main- 
tain the Roman limits against the barbarians of 
Germany and Scythia 

Ue reduces ^pain, On the Side of the Pyrenees, the 
^ ® ambition of Constantine might be jus- 
tified by the proximity of danger , but his throne 
•was soon established by the conquest, or rather 
submission, of Spain , which yielded to the influence 
of regular and habitual subordination, and recened 
the laws and magistrates of the Gallic priefecturc 
The only opposition which was made to the autho- 
rity of Constantine proceeded not so much from the 
powers of government, or the spirit of the people, 
as from the prnate zeal and interest of the family 
of Theodosius Four brothers f had obtained by the 
favour of their kinsman, the deceased emperor, an 
honourable rank, and ample possessions, in their 
native country and the grateful j ouths rcsoh cd to 
risk those advantages in the service of his son 
After an unsuccessful effort to maintain their ground 
at the head of the stationary troops of Lusitania, 
they retired to their estates , where they armed 
and levied, at their own expense, a considerable 
body of slaves and dependents, and boldly marched 
to occupy the strong posts of the Pyreniean moun- 
tains This domestic insurrection alarmed and 
perplexed the sovereign of Gaul and Britain, and 
he was compelled to negociate with some troops of 
barbarian auxilianes, for the service of the Spanish 
w ar They vv ere distinguished by the title of JHono- 
tians ,s a name which might have reminded them 
of their fidelity to their lawful sovereign , and if it 
should candidly be allowed that the Scots wore in- 


I fluenced by any partial affection for a British pnnee, 
I tlic Moo7s and the Marcomanm could be tempted 
only by the profuse liberality of the usurper, who 
distnbuted among the barbarians the military, and 
I even the civil, honours of Spain The nine bands 
of Hononans, which may be easily traced on the 
establishment of the w estern empire, could not ex- 
ceed the number of fire thousand men , yet this 
inconsiderable force was sulficient to terminate a 
war, which had threatened the power and safety of 
Constantine The rustic army of the Theodosian 
family was surrounded and destroyed in the Pyre- 
nees two of the brothers had the good fortune to 
escape by sea to Italy, or the east , the other two, 
after an interval of suspense, were exeeuted at 
Arles , and if Hononus could remain insensible of 
the public disgrace, he might perhaps be affected 
by the personal misfortunes of his generous kins- 
men Such were the feeble arms which decided 
the possession of the western provinces of Europe, 
from the walls of Antoninus to the columns of Her- 
cules The events of peace and war have undoubt- 
edly been diminished by the nariow and imperfect 
view of the historians of the times, who were equally 
Ignorant of the causes, and of the effects, of the 
most important revolutions But the total decay of 
the national strength had annihilated even the last 
resource of a despotic government , and the rev enue 
of exhausted provinces could no longer purchase 
the military service of a discontented and pusillani- 
mous people 

The poet, w hose 11 attery has ascribed Ncgnciaiion of 
to the Roman eagle the victories of and Suii- 
Pollentia and Verona, pursues the * D 404— 40 s 
hasty retreat of Alano, from tlie confines of Italy , 
with a hornd train of imaginary spectres, such as 
might hov er ov er an army of barbanans, which was 
almost exterminated by war, famine, and disease " 
In the course of tins unfoitunatc expedition, the 
king of the Goths must indeed have sustained a 
considerable loss , and his harassed forces required 
an interval of repose to recruit tlieir numbeis, and 
revive their confidence Adversity had exercised 
and displayed the genius of Alarm , and the fame 
of his valour invited to the Gothic standard the 
bravest of the barbanan warriors , who, from the 
Euxine to the Rhine, were agitated by the dcsiie of 
rapine and conquest He had deserved the esteem, 
and he soon accepted the fnendship, of Stilielio 
himsclt Renouncing the service of the emperor 
of the cast. Alarm concluded, with the court of 
Ravenna, a treaty of peace and albancp, by which 
he w as declared master-general of the Roman ar- 
mies throughout the priefecture of Illyricum , and it 
was claimed, according to the true and ancient 
limits, by the minister of Hononus ' The execution 
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of tlic ambitious design, which was either stipulated, 
or implied, in the articles of the treaty,^ appears to 
have been suspended by the formidable irruption 
of Radagaisus , and the neutrality of the Gothic 
king may perhaps be compared to the indiflerence 
of Crcsar, who, in the conspiracy of Catiline, re- 
fused either to assist, or to oppose, the cnem}' of 
the republic After the defeat of the Vandals, Sti- 
licbo resumed his pretensions to the provinces of 
the cast , appointed civil magistrates for the ad- 
ministration of justice, and of the finances , and 
declared his impatience to lead, to the gates of 
Constantinople, the united armies of the Romans 
and of the Goths The prudence, however, of Sti- 
Iicho, his aversion to civil war, and his perfect 
knowledge of the weakness of the state, may coun- 
tenance the suspicion, that domestic peace, ratlier 
than foreign conquest, was the object of his policy, 
and, that his principal care was to employ the forces 
of Alanc at a distance from Italy This design 
could not long escape the penetration of tlic Gothic 
king, who continued to hold a doubtful, and per- 
haps a trcacheious, correspondence with the rival 
courts , who protracted, like a dissatisfied merce- 
nary, his languid operations in Thessaly and Epi- 
rus, and who soon returned to claim the extravagant 
row ard of his ineffectual services From his camp 
near A2mona,*‘ on the confines of Italy, he trans- 
mitted to the emperor of the west a long account 
of promises, of expenses, and of demands , called 
for immediate satisfaction, and clearly intimated 
the consequences of a refusal Yet if his conduct 
was hostile, liis language was decent and duti- 
ful He humbly professed himself the friend of 
Stiholio, and the soldier of Honorius , offered Ins 
person and Ins troops to march, without delay, 
against the usurper of Gaul , and solicited, as a 
permanent retreat for the Gothic nation, the posses- 
sion of some vacant pronnee of the western em- 
pire 

Debate! of tiie The political aiid secret transactions 

“os*'’ statesmen, avIio laboured to 

deceive each other and the world, 
must for ever hase been concealed in the impe- 
netrable darkness of the cabinet, if the debates of a 
popular assembly had not thrown some rajs of light 
on the correspondence of Alarm and Stiliclio The 
necessity of Hnding some artificial support for a 
goi ernment, which, from a principle, not of mode- 
ration, but of weakness, was reduced to ncgociate 
with Its own subjects, had insensibly revised the 
authority of the Roman senate* and the minister 
of Hononus respectfully consulted the legislatisc 
council of the republic Stiliobo assembled the 
senate in the palace of the C-esars , represented, in 
a studied oration, the actual state of affairs pro 
posed the demands of the Gothic king, and submit- . 
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ted to their consideration the choice of peace oi 
war The senators, as if they bad been suddenly 
awakened from a dream of four hundred years, 
appeared on this important occasion to be inspired 
by tlie courage, rather than by the wisdom, of their 
predecessors They loudly declared, in regular 
speeches, or in tumultuary acclamations, that it was 
unworthy of the majesty of Rome to purchase a 
precarious and disgraceful truce from a barbanan 
king, and that, in the judgment of a magnanimous 
people, the chance of ruin was always picferable to 
tlie certainty of dishonour The minister, whose pa- 
cific intentions were seconded only by the voiees of 
a few servile and venal followers, attempted to allay 
the general ferment, by an apology for liis own con- 
duct, and even for the demands of the Gothic prince 
“ The payment of a subsidy, which had excited the 
indignation of the Romans, ought not (such was the 
language of Stilicho) to be considered in the odious 
light, eitlier of a tribute, or of a ransom, extoited by 
the menaces of a barbanan enemy* Alanc had 
faithfully asserted the just pretensions of the re- 
public to the provinces which were usurped by tho 
Greeks of Constantinople , he modestly required the 
fair and stipulated recompcncc of his services , and 
if he had desisted from the prosecution of his enter- 
prise, he had obey ed, in Ins retreat, the peremptory, 
though private, letters of the emperor himself 
These contradictory orders (he would not dissemble 
the errors of his own family) had been procured by 
the intercession of Serena The tender piety* of Ins 
wife had been too deeply affected by the discord of 
the royal brothers, the sons of her adopted father , 
and the sentiments of nature had too easily prev ailed 
over the stem dictates of the public w clfare " These 
ostensible reasons, which faintly disguise the obscure 
! intrigues of the palace of Ravenna, were supported 
by the authority of Stilicho, and obtained, after a 
w'arm debate, the reluctant approbation of thesenate 
The tumult of virtue and freedom subsided , and 
the sum of four thousand pounds of gold vias 
granted, under the name of a subsidy , to secure the 
peace of Italy, and to conciliate the friendship of 
the king of the Goths Lampadius alone, one of 
tlie most illustrious members of the assembly, still 
persisted in his dissent , exclaimed witli a loud 
voice,^“This IS not a treaty of peace, but of servi- 
tude , * and escaped the danger of such bold oppo- 
sition by immediately retiring to the sanctuary of a 
Christian church 

But the reign of Stilicho drew 
towards its end , and the proud mi- 
nister might perceive the symptoms of ^ d 403 fliiy 
his approaching disgrace The generous boldness 
of Lampadius had been applauded , and the senate, 
so patiently resigned to along servitude, rejected 
with disdain the offer of invidious and imaginary 
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freedom Tlic troops, who still assumed the name 
and prerogatn cs of the Roman legions, were evas- 
perated by the partial affection of Shliclio foi the 
barbarians , and the people imputed to the mis- 
chievous policy of the minister the public misfor- 
tunes, 'nliich 'nere the natural consequence of their 
own degeneracy Yet Stilicho might have con- 
tinued to brave tbe clamours of the people, and 
even of the soldiers, if he could have maintained 
his dominion over the feeble mind of his pupil 
But the respectful attachment of Honorius was 
converted into fear, suspicion, and hatred The 
crafty Olympius,"* who concealed his vices under 
the mask of Christian piety, had secretly undermined 
tbe benefactor, by whose favour he was promoted 
to the honourable offices of the imperial palace 
Oljmpius revealed to the unsuspecting emperor, 
who had attained the twenty-fifth year of his age, 
that he was without weight, or authority, in his own 
government, and artfully alarmed his timid and 
indolent disposition by a lively picture of the de- 
signs of Stilicho, who already meditated tbe death 
of his sovereign, with the ambitions hope of placing 
the diadem on the head of his son Eucharius The 
emperor was instigated, by his new favourite, to 
assume the tone of independent dignit} , and the 
minister was astonished to find, that secret resolu- 
tions were formed in the court and council, which 
were repugnant to Ins inteicst, or to his intentions 
Instead of residing in the palace of Rome, Hono- 
rius declared, that it was his pleasure to return to 
the secure fortress of Rav enna On the first intel- 
ligence of tlie death of his brother Arcadius, he 
prepared to visit Constantinople, and to regulate, 
with the authority of a guardian, the provinces of 
the infant Theodosius The representation of the 
difficulty and expense of such a distant expedition, 
checked this strange and sudden sally of active di- 
ligence , but the dangerous project of showing the 
emperor to the camp of Pavia, which was composed 
of the Roman troops, the enemies of Stilicho, and 
his barbarian auxilianes, remained fixed and un- 
alterable The minister was pressed, by the advice 
of his confidant Justinian, a Roman advocate, of a 
lively and penetrating genius, to oppose a journey 
so prejudicial to his reputation and safetj His 
strenuous, but ineffectual, efforts confirmed the tri- 
umph of Olympius , and the prudent lawyer with- 
drew himself from tbe impending ruin of his patron 

Di<prace and passage of the cmperor 

death of sti through Bologna, a mutiny of the 
' a”d 408 guards was excited and appeased by 
Atig 23 tjjg secret policy of Stilicho , who an- 
nounced his instructions to decimate the guilty, and 
asenbed to liis own intercession the ment of their 
pardon Aftcrthis tumult, Honorius embraced, for 
the last time, the minister whom he now considered 
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as a tyrant, and proceeded on his way to the camp 
of Pavia, where he wns received by the loyal 
acclamations of the troops who vt'ere assembled 
I for the service of tbe Gallic war On the morning 
of the fourth day, he pronounced, as he had been 
taught, a military oration in the presence of the 
soldiers, whom the charitable visits, and artful dis- 
courses, of Olympius had prepared to execute a 
dark and bloody conspiracy At the first signal 
they massacred the friends of Stilicho, the most 
illustrious officers of the empire , two prmtonan 
prefects, of Gaul, and of Italy , two masters-gene- 
ral, of the cavalry and infantry , the master of the 
offices , the qumstoi the treasurer, and the count 
of the domestics Many lives were lost, many 
houses were plundered , the furious sedition con- 
tinued to rage till tbe close of the evening , and the 
trembling emperoi, who was seen in the streets of 
Pavia, without his robes or diadem, yielded to the 
persuasions of his favonnte , condemned the me- 
mory of the slain , and solemnly approved the in- 
nocence and fidelity of their assassins The intel- 
ligence of tlie massacre of Pavia filled the mind of 
Stilicho with just and gloomy apprehensions , and 
he instantly summoned, in the camp of Bologna, a 
council of the confederate leaders, who were at- 
tached to his service, and would be involved in his 
rum The impetuous voice of the assembly called 
aloud foi arms, and for revenge , to march, without 
a moment’s delay, under the banners of a hero, 
whom they had so often followed to victory, to 
surpnse, to oppress, to extirpate the guilty Oljan- 
pius, and his degenerate Romans , and perhaps to 
fix the diadem on the head of their injured general 
Instead of executing a resolution, which might have 
been justified by success, Stilicho hesitated till he 
was irrecoverably lost He was still ignorant of 
the fate of the emperor , he distrusted the fidelity 
of his own party , and he viewed wath horror the 
fatal consequences of arming a crowd of licentions 
barbanans, against the soldiers and people of Italy 
Tlie confederates, impatient of his timorous and 
doubtful delay, hastily retired, with fear and indig- 
nation At the hour of midnight, Saras, a Gothic 
warrior, renowned among the barbanans themselv'es 
for his strength and valour, suddenly invaded the 
camp of his benefactor, plundered the baggage, cut 
in pieces the faithful Huns, who guarded his per- 
son, and penetrated to the tent, w here the minister, 
pensive and sleepless, meditated on the dangers of 
his situation Stilicho escaped with difficulty from 
the sword of the Goths, and, after issuing a last 
and generous admonition to the cities of Italj, to 
shut their gates against the barbarians, his confi- 
dence, or his despair, urged him to throw himself 
into Ravenna, which was already in the absolute 
possession of his enemies Olympius, who had 
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assumed tlm dominion of Hononus, was speedily 
infonned, tliat Ins rival had emhraeed, as a sup- 
pliant, the altar of the Christian church The base 
and cruel disposition of the hypocrite was inca- 
pable of pitj or remorse , hut he piously affected 
to elude, rather than to violate, the pnvilege of the 
sanctuary Count Heraclian, witli a troop of sol- 
diers, appeared, at the dawn of day, before the 
gates of the church of Ravenna The bishop was 
satisfied by a solemn oath, that the imperial man- 
date only directed them to secure the person of 
Stilicbo but, as soon as the unfortunate minister 
had been tempted beyond the holy tlireshold, he 
produced the warrant for his instant execution 
Stilicho supported, with calm resignation, the in- 
jurious names of traitor and parricide , repressed 
the unseasonable zeal of his followers, who were 
ready to attempt an inelTcctual rescue , and, with 
a firmness not unworthy of the last of the Roman 
generals, submitted his neck to the sword of Hera- 
clian ” 

His memory per. Servile crowd of the palace, who 
secuted had so long adored the fortune of Sti- 
licho, aOccted to insult his fall , and the most dis- 
tant connexion with the master-general of the west, 
whieh had so lately been atitle to w ealth and honours, 
was studiously denied, and ngorously punished 
His family, united hy a triple alliance with the fa- 
mily of Theodosius, might envy the condition of the 
meanest peasant The flight of his son Euchenus 
•was intercepted , and the death of that innocent 
youth soon followed the divorce of Thermautia, 
who filled the place of her sister Maiia, and who, 
like Maria, had remained a virgin in the imperial 
bed p The fnends of Stilicho, who had escaped the 
massacre of Pavia, wore persecuted by the impla- 
cable revenge of Oljmpius , and the most exquisite 
cruelty was employed to extort the confession of a 
treasonable and sacnlcgious conspiracy They died 
in silence , their firmness justified the choice,'' and 
perhaps absolved the innocence, of their patron , 
and the despotic pow er, which could take his life 
without a trial, and stigmatize his memory without 
a proof, has no jurisdiction ov cr the impartial suf- 
frage of posterity ' The services of Stiliclio are 
great and manifest , his crimes, as they are vaguely 
stated in the language of flattery and hatred, are 
obscure, at least, and improbable About four 
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months after Ins death, an edict was published, in 
tlie name of Hononus, to restore the fice commu- 
nication of the tw’o empires, which had been so long 
interrupted by the public enemy ^ The minister, 
whose fame and fortune depended on the prospenty 
of the state, was accused of betraying Italj to the 
barbanans , whom he repeatedly vanquished at Pol- 
lentia, at Verona, and before the walls of Florence 
His pretended design of placing the diadem on tlie 
head of his son Euchenus, could not have been 
conducted without preparations or accomplices, 
and the ambitious father would not surely have left 
the future emperor, till the twentieth y ear of his 
age, in the humble station of tribune of tlie notaries 
Even the religion of Stilicho was arraigned by the 
malice of his rival The seasonable, and almost 
miraculous, deliverance was devoutly celebrated by 
the applause of tlie clergy , who asserted that the 
restoration of idols, and the persecution of tlie 
church, would have been the first measure of the 
reign of Euchenus The son of Stilicho, however, 
was educated in the bosom of chnstianity, which 
his fatlicr had uniformly professed, and zealously 
supported '■ Serena had borrowed her magnificent 
necklace from the statue of Vesta and the pagans 
execrated the memory of the sacniegious minister, 
hy whose order the Syhilline hooks, the oracles of 
Rome, bad been committed to the flames* The 
pnde and power of Stilicho constituted his real 
guilt An honourable reluctance to shed the blood 
of his country'men, appears to have contnbuted to 
the success of Ins unworthy nv al and it is the last 
humiliation of the character of Hononus, tliat pos- 
tenty has not condescended to reproach him v/ith 
his base ingratitude to the guardian of his youth, 
and the support of his empire 
Among the train of dependents. The poet Clan 
whose w ealth and dignity attracted the 
notice of their own times, ota curiosity is excited 
by tlie celebrated name of the poet Clandian, who 
enjoyed the favour of Stilicho, and w'as overwhelm- 
ed in tlie rum of his patron The titular ollices of 
tnbune and notary fixed his rank m the imperial 
court , he was indebted to Ibc powerful intci cession 
of Serena for his marriage wift a veiy rich heiress 
of the province of Africa and the statue of Clau- 
dian, erected in the forum of Trajan, w as a monu- 
ment of the taste and liberality of the Roman senate * 


w Zosimn* I \ p 3ol We may ob>!en e the had taste of the age, 
10 dressing tlicir statues siilh such awkward finery 
X bee Riitilius Iiumatianus, (Itinerar I ii 41— GO) to whom rcli 
gioiis enthusiasm has dictated someeIe).nnt and forcible lines Slilidio 
lilvcwise stripped the gold plates from the doors of the capitol, and read 
® ProplM-ticsciitcnec n Inch was engraven under them, (/osimiis I a p 
352.) ’Iliesc ate foolish stories , act the cliarf.c of impieti/ adds weight 
and credit to the praise, which Zosimus reluctantla bestows, of Ins 
airines 

r At the nuptials of Orpheus (a modest comparison ') all the parts of 
animated nature ciintribiited their a annus gifts and the gods them 
selves enriched tlicir faaounte. Claildian had neither flocks nor lierdi., 
noraines or oliaes Ilis wealthy bride was heiress to them all But 
he earned to Africa a rccommendatorv letter from Serena, his Juno, 
and was made happa (Epi<t ii ad Serenam ) 
s Clandian feels the honour like a man arlio deserved it (m pnefat 
Bell Get ) Tlie onpnal inscription, on marble, avas found at Rome 
in the fiilcenth century, in the lioiise of Pomponius I,tetus The sis’ 
Uic of a poet, far superior to Clandian, should haae lieen erected 
dunng Ins life time h> the men of letters, his countrymen, and coni 
temporaries It aras a noble design 


\ 
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After tLc praises of Stihclio beeame oiTensive and 
criminal, Claudian nas exposed to the enmity of 
a powerful and unforgiving courtier, whom he had 
proi oked by the insolence of wit He had com- 
pared, in a lively epigram, the opposite characters 
of tu 0 prmtonan prefects of Italy , he contrasts the 
innocent repose of a philosopher, who sometimes re- 
signed the hours of business to slumber, perhaps to 
study, ivith the interested diligence of a rapacious 
minister, indefatigable in the pursuit of unjust or 
sacrilegious gain “ How happy,” continues Clau- 
dian, “ how happy might it be for the people of 
Italy, if Mallius could be constantly awake, and if 
Hadrian would always sleep 1”* The repose of 
Mallius was not disturbed by this friendly and gen- 
tle admonition , but the cruel vigilance of Hadrian 
watched the opportunitj of reienge, and easily ob- 
tained, from the enemies of Stilicho, the trifling sa- 
crifice of an obnoxious poet The poet concealed 
himself, however, during the tumult of tlie revolu- 
tion , and, consulting the dictates of prudence rather 
than of honour, he addressed, in the form of an epis- 
tle, a suppliant and humble recantation to the offend- 
ed prmfect He deplores, in mournful strains, tlie 
fatal indiscretion into w hich he had been burned by 
passion and folly , submits to the imitation of his 
adversary, the generous examples of the clemency 
of gods, of heroes, and of lions , and expresses his 
hope, that the magnanimity of Hxdnan will not 
trample on a defenceless and contemptible foe, 
already humbled by disgrace and poverty, and 
deeply wounded by tbe exile, the tortures, and the 
death of Ins dearest friends •’ Whatever might be 
the success of his prajer, or the accidents of his 
future life, the penod of a few years levelled in the 
grave the minister and the poet , but the name of 
Hadrian is almost sunk in oblivion, while Claudian 
IS read witli pleasure in every country which has 
retained, or acquired, the knowledge of tlie Latin 
language If we fairly balance his merits and his 
defects, we shall acknowledge, that Claudian does 
not cither satisfy, or silence, our reason It would 
not be easy to produce a passage that desen es the 
epithet of sublime or pathetic , to select a verse, 
that melts the heart, or enlarges the imagination 
We should vainly seek, in the poems of Claudian, 
the happy iniention, and artificial conduct, of an 
interesting fable, or the just and liicly representa- 
tion of the characters and situations of real life 
For the service of his patron, he published occa- 
sional panegyncs and imectives , and the design of 
these slavish compositions encouraged his propen- 


« Sjc rpisrain xxx 

nialliiK inilutRet <omno noctemiie diesque 
In<oinnis Pharua cacni, prnfini rapit 
Omnibu* lioc, Ital'c ;;entes expn'citc volts, 

Milliiis lit I uilrt, dormint lit Plmriiis 
lladrim was a Piiarian (of Alex-indria ) bee liis public life in Code 
fioy tod Tlieodos tom \i p 301 Mallius did not ntwiy' alecp He 
compo«eil some elegant dialogues on tlie Greek systems of natural pin 
In oplij, (Claud in Mall Tlieodor Cons 61— II2.) 

See riaitdian s first epistle ^ct in some places, an air of irony 
ana mdignation betrays his secret reluctance. 

II,* e made linn a Florentine, nr a Spaniard Bnt 

'lie ii^t epistle of Claudian proves him a natiir of Alexandria (Fihri 
rius Bibhot Latin tom ni p 101—202 edit Ernest ) 


sity to exceed the limits of truth and nature These 
imperfections, however, are compensated in some 
degree by the poetical v irtues of Claudian He w as 
endowed with the rare and precious talent of raising 
the meanest, of adorning the most barren, and of 
diversifying the most similar, topics , his colouring, 
more especially in descriptive poetry, is soft and 
splendid , and he seldom fails to display, and e\en 
to abuse, the advantages ora cultivated understand- 
ing, a copious fancj, an easy, and sometimes forci- 
ble, expression, and a perpetual flow of harmonious 
versification To these commendations, indepen- 
dent of any accidents of time and place, we must 
add the peculiar merit which Claudian derived 
from the unfavourable circumstances of his birth 
In the decline of arts and of empire, a native of 
Egypt,® who had receiied the education of a Greek, 
assumed, in a mature age, the familiar use and ab- 
solute command of the Latin language,^ soared 
above the heads of his feeble contemporaries , and 
placed himself, after an inten al of three hundred 
years, among the poets of ancient Rome ® 


CHAP XXXI 

Invasion of Italy by Alaric — Mannei s of the Roman 
senate and people — Rome is tin ice besieged, and at 
length pillaged, by the Goths — Death of Alaric 
— The Goths evacuate Italy — Fall of Constantine 
— Gaul and Spain ai e occupied by the bai barians 
— Independence of Bi itain 

The incapacity of a weak and dis- Weaknew of tiic 
tracted government maj often assume 
the appearance, and produce the September 
eflerts, of a treasonable correspondence with the 
public enemy If Alanc himself had been intro- 
duced into tbe council of Ravenna, he would pro- 
bably have advised the same measures which were 
actually pursued by the ministers of Honorius > 
The king of the Goths would have conspired, per- 
haps with some reluctance, to destroy the formid- 
able adversary, by whose arms, in Italy as well as 
in Greece, he had been twice overthrown Their 
active and interested hatred laboriously accom- 
plished the disgrace and ruin of the great Stilicho 
The valour of Sarus, his fame in arms, and his 
personal or hereditary influence over the con- 
federate barbanans, could recommend him only to 
the friends of their country, who despised, or de- 
tested, the worthless characters of Turpilio, Va- 

a Hi> firat Lxtin verses were composed during the consubliip of Pro 
bious, A D 395 

Romanos Iiibimns primuni ie consiile, foiites, 

Et Latte crssit Unix Thxlia toga. 

Bc<idcasomeGreekepi„rams which xre still extant the Latin poet had 
composid. Ill Greek, the Antiquities of Tarsus Anazarbiis, llerytii 
Nice, &c It IS more easy to supply the loss of good poetry, tlian of 
authentic history 

« ^trxda (Prolusion V vi } allows him to contend with the fiiclieroic 
poets, Lucretius, Virgil Oiid, I iicxn and Stxliiis His pxtmn is the 
xreomplistied courtier Baltharxr Casti.lione His admirers are niinie- 
roiis and pxssinnxte V ct the rigid critics reproxeh the exotic weeds, 
or tinners which sprin„ ton luxnriintly in his Lxtin soil 
a Tlie scries of eients from the deilli of ^tilichn, to the arriixl of 
Alaric before Rome, can only be found lu Zosimus, I i p 347— tSO 
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ranes, and Vi'gilantius By the pressing instances 
of the new faiountes, these generals, unworthy as 
they had shown themselves of the name of soldiers,*’ 
were promoted to the command of the cavalry, of 
the infantrj, and of the domestic troops The 
Gothic prince would have subscribed with pleasure 
the edict which the fanaticism of Olympius dic- 
tated to the simple and devout emperor Hononus 
excluded all persons, who W'cre adverse to the ca- 
tholic church, from holding any office in the state , 
obstinately rejected the service of all those who 
dissented from his religion , and rashly disquali- 
fied many of his bravest and most skilful officers, 
who adhered to the pagan worship, or who had im- 
bibed the opinions of Ananism « These measures, 
so advantageous to an enemy, Alanc w’ould have 
approved, and might perhaps have suggested , but 
it may seem doubtful, whether the barbarian would 
have promoted his interest at the expense of the 
inhuman and absurd cruelty, which was perpe- 
trated by the dircetion, or at least with the con- 
nivance, of the imperial ministers The foreign 
auxiliaries, who had been attached to the person of 
Stilicho, lamented his death , but the desire of 
revenge was checked by a natuial apprehension for 
the safety of their wives and children, who were 
detained as hostages in the strong cities of Italy, 
where they had likewise deposited their most 
valuable elTccts At the same hour, and as if by a 
common signal, the cities of Italy were polluted by 
the same horrid scenes of universal massacre and 
pillage, which involved, in promiscuous destruc- 
tion, the families and fortunes of the barbarians 
Exasperated by such an injury, w'liich might have 
awakened the tamest and most servile spirit, they 
cast a look of indignation and hope tow ards the 
camp of Alanc, and unanimously swore to pursue, 
with just and implacable war, the pcrfidioils nation, 
that had so basely violated the laws of hospitality 
By the imprudent conduct of the ministers of 
Hononus, the republic lost the assistance, and 
deserved the enmity, of thirty thousand of her 
■bravest soldiers, and the W'cight of that formidable 
army, which alone might have determined the event 
ofthc war, was transferred from the scale of the 
Romans into that of the Goths 


Alanc nnrciiesi to In thc arts of negociation, as well 
A those of war, the Gothic king 

Oct Xc maintained his supenor ascendant 
over an enemy, whose seeming changes proceeded 
from the total want of counsel and design From 
his camp, on thc confines of Italy, Alanc atten- 
tively observed thc revolutions of thc palace, 
watched thc progress of faction and discontent, 
disguised the hostile aspect of a barbarian invader, 
and assumed the more popular appearance of the 
friend and ally of thc great Stilicho, to whose 
virtues, when they were no longer formidable, he 


b Tlic expression of /esimiis is sirnns and liieh coradooino 
Ui''m enu *uHicienl lo excite the coulempt 

e Ij«r.*liiiralliolic-c.ccliP Miiilinimiri inlra palatuim milit-ire pr 
liibemu* Niilliis uobis «it alifpi i tatione <.oiijuttcta<, qm a iiobtsTu 


could pay a just tnbute of sincere praise and 
regret The pressing invitation of the malcontents, 
who urged the king of the Goths to invade Italy, 
was enforced by a lively sense of his personal in- 
juries , and he might speciously complain, that the 
imperial ministers still delayed and eluded the 
payment of the four thousand pounds of gold, 
which had been granted by the Roman senate, 
either to reward his services, or to appease his 
fuiy His decent firmness was supported by an 
artful moderation, which contributed to thc suc- 
cess of his designs He required a fair and rea- 
sonable satisfaction, hut he gave the strongest 
assurances, that, as soon as he had obtained it, he 
would immediately retire He refused to trust the 
faith of thc Romans, unless ^tius and Jason, thc 
sons of two great uflicers of state, were sent as hos- 
tages to his camp but he offered to deliver, in 
exchange, several of the noblest youths of the 
Gothic nation The modesty of Alanc w as inter- 
preted, by the ministers of Ravenna, as a sure evi- 
dence of his weakness and fear They disdained 
either to negociate a treaty, or to assemble an army , 
and with a rash confidence, derived only from their 
Ignorance of the extreme danger, irretrievably 
wasted thc decisive moments of peace and war 
While they expected, in sullen silence, that the 
barbarians should evacuate the confines of Italy, 
Alarm, witli bold and rapid marches, passed the 
Alps and the Po , hastily pillaged the cities of 
Aquilcia, Altinum, Concordia, and Cremona, which 
yielded to his arms , increased bis forces by thc 
accession of thirty thousand auxiliancs, and, with- 
out meeting a single enemy in the field, advanced 
as far as the edge of thc morass which protected 
the impregnable residence of thc emperor of the 
west Instead of attempting the hopeless siege of 
Ravenna, the prudent leader of the Goths pro- 
ceeded to Rimini, stretched his ravages along the 
sea-coast of the Hadriatic, and meditated the con- 
quest of the ancient mistress of the world An 
Italian hermit, whose steal and sanctity were re- 
spected by thc barbarians themselves, encountered 
the victorious monarch, and boldly denounced the 
indignation of Heaven against the oppressors of 
the earth but the saint himself was confounded 
by the solemn assev eration of Alanc, that he felt a 
secret and preternatural impulse, which directed, 
and even compelled, his march to the gates of 
Rome He felt, that his genius and his fortune 
were equal to the most arduous enterprises , and 
the enthusiasm which he communicated to thc 
Goths, insensibly removed thc popular, and almost 
superstitious, rev crcnce of thc nations for thc ma- 
jesty of the Roman name His troops, animated 
by thc hopes of spoil, followed thc course of the 
Flaminian way, occupied the unguarded passes of 
thc Apcnnine,^ descended into the nch plains of 


rt reli-ionc ilireordat Cod Thcodo* 1 xvi tit r le- 42 «nd Godefro\ t 
^mmeiuarv. tom u p 101 1 lii« hw in« applied m tlie utin^t 

latitude and rif;oron«I\ exemfrd Zo<imas I ' p VOl 
a A^d<Wn(«^1i«VVork. rol i; p 64 «ilit. llLkcnilli) liaatnen 
a very picturesque description of tlicro^d tliroiigli tin. Ap<.iinme ®Tlie 
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Umbiia , and, as tlicy lay encamped on tlie banks 
of the Chtamnns, might wantonly slaughter and 
devour the milk-uhite oxen, which had been so 
long reser\cd for the use of Roman triumphs * A 
lofty situation, and a seasonable tempest of thunder 
and lightning, preserved the little rity of Narni , 
but the king of the Goths, despising the ignoble 
prey, still adianced with unabated vigour, and 
after he had passed through the stately arches 
adorned with the spoils of barbaric victories, he 
pitched his camp under the walls of Rome ^ 

Hannibal it Hie During a period of SIX hundred and 
fjdtcsofRome. nineteen 3 ears, the scat of empire had 
neier been violated by the presence of a foreign 
cnem} The unsuccessful expedition of Hannibal,? 
serv ed only to display the character of the senate 
and people of a senate degraded, rather than en- 
nobled, by the comparison of an assembly of kings , 
and of a people, to u horn the ambassador of Pyrrhus 
ascribed the inexhaustible resources of the hydra '* 
Each of the senators, in the time of the Punic war, 
had accomplished his term of military service, 
either in a subordinate or a superior station , and 
the decree, which invested with teraporaiy command 
all those who had been consuls, or censors, or dic- 
tators, gave the republic the immediate assistance 
of man3 brave and experienced generals In the 
beginning of the war, the Roman people consisted 
of two hundred and fifty thousand citizens of an 
age to bear arms ‘ Fi fty thousand had already died 
in the defence of their country, and the twenty- 
three legions which were employed in the diifcrent 
camps of Italy, Greece, Sardinia, Sicily, and Spain, 
required about one hundred thousand men But 
there still remained an equal number in Rome, and 
the adjacent tenitory, who were animated by the 
same intrepid courage, and everj citizen was 
trained, from his earliest jouth, in the discipline 
and exercises of a soldier Hannibal was astonished 
bj the constancy of the senate, who, without raising 
the siege of Capua, or recalling their scattered 
foices, expected his approach He encamped on 
the banks of the Anio, at the distance of three 
miles from the city and he was soon informed, 
that the ground on which he had pitched his tent, 
was sold for an adequate pnee at a public auction , 
and that a body of troops was dismissed by an 

Giitlis irerc not at leisure to obscric the bemtien of the prospect but 
tlirj tierepleawS to find that Hie Sa'va In(erci<a a iiarronr p-isQ^e 
which Veipasim had cut through the rock, (CInier Italia Antiq tom 
> p CIS ) was totalh neglected 

e lime albi Chtiimiii grens, ctmaxim-i Tnnrus 
V ictima , sa.pe tiio perfii^i flnmint wicro 
Romanos ad templa Oeiim diivete rriiimphns 
Besides Vir.il, most of the Latin ports, Propertius Lunn, Silius Ita 
liens Clandian, Sec whose passages ma^ be found in Clueeriiis and 
Addison hare celebrated the triumphal sictims of the Cliltimniis 
f Some ideas nf the march of Alarm are borrowed from the loiiriie} of 
llniioriusoaer the same ground (SeeClandiar in ai Cons. Hon 494— 
o22 ) The iiicasiired distance between Ravenna and Rome was 254 
Itnnun miles. Ttintrar VV r«sehng p 126. 
c The march and retreat of Hannibal are descrilicd ba Lia),l xstai 
~ 8 9, 10 1 1 and the reader is made a spectator of the interesting 
scene 

h Tlim comparisons were used b\ Cjneas the counsellor if Par- 
*,"'r jV t**"™ <^r"m his embass} in atliuli he had diligently 
sluiiiril the discipline and manners of Rome Sec Plutarch lu Pyrrho, 
I'm II p 4,9 ' ' 

11 .! 1" •*'* ••"■ce crniin which were made of the Roman people about 
1 » *"!!*' Hie second Piinie avnr tl c numbers stand ns follows (see 
Lpiioni I stst llist 1 xxaii 36 xxix. 3T) 270,213, 137,108, 


opposite road, to reinforce the legions of Spain *' 
He led his Africans to the gates of Rome, where ht 
found three armies in order of battle, prepared to 
receive liim , but Hannibal dreaded the cv ent of a 
combat, from which he could not hope to escape, 
unless he destroyed the last of his enemies , and his 
speedy retreat confessed the inv incible courage of 
the Romans 

From the time of the Punic war, the Genealogy of the 
uninterrupted succession of senators 
had preserved the name and image of the republic ; 
and the degenerate subjects ofHonorius ambitiously 
derived tlieir descent from the heroes who had 
lepulscd the arms of Hannibal, and subdued the 
nations of the earth The temporal honours, winch 
the dev out Paula' inherited and despised, are care- 
fully recapitulated by Jerom, the guide of her con- 
science, and the historian of her life The genealogy 
of her father, Rogatns, which ascended as high as 
Agamemnon, might seem to betray a Grecian origin , 
but her mother, Blsesilla, numbered the Scipios, 
.^milius Paulus, and the Gracchi, in the list of her 
ancestors, and Toxotius, the husband of Paula, 
deduced his royal lineage from JSneas, the father 
of the Julian line The vanity of the ncli, who 
desired to he noble, was gratified by these lofty 
pretensions Encouraged by the applause of their 
parasites, they easily imposed on the credulity of 
the vulgar , and were countenanced, in some mea- 
sure, by the custom of adopting the name of their 
patron, which had always prevailed among the 
fieedmen and clients of illustrious families Most 
of those families, however, attacked by so many 
causes of external violence or internal dccaj , were 
gradually extirpated and it would be more rea- 
sonable to seek for a lineal descent of twenty gen- 
erationb, among the mountains of the Alps, or in 
the peaceful solitude of Apulia, than on the theatre 
of Rome, the seat of fortune, of danger, and of per- 
petual revolutions Under each successive reign, 
and from every province of the empire, a crowd of 
hardy adventurers, rising to eminence by their 
talents or their vices, usurped the wealth, the 
honours, and the palaces of Rome , and oppressed, 
or protected, the poor and humble remains of con- 
sular families , who were ignorant, perhaps, of the 
glory of their ancestors ” 

214 000 Tlie fall of tlie second and Hie rise of Hie Hurd appears so 
inormoiis, that several critics, notwithstanding the uinnimityof the 
MSS, Ime suspected some corriinlion of the text of Livj (See Dra 
kenliorrh ad xxrii 36 and Bcaniort, Rcpiibhqiie Roniaine tom i p 
325 ) Thw did not consider that the second cen’ma was taken onij at 
Rome and that the numbers were diminished, not only by the death, 
but likewise by the absence of man) soldiers In the third census 
Lliy expressi) aflirms Hiat the legions were mustered b) the care of 
|iarticiilar commissaries Trom the numbers on the list we must 
alw’i}s deduct one twclflh alinie threescore, and incapable of bearing 
arms See Population dc la France p 72 

V Liv) considers the etwo incidents as the effects only of chance and 
courage 1 suspect that they were both managed by the admirable 
policy of the senate 

1 See Jerom, tom i p 169, 170 ad Lnstochiiiin he bestows on 
Paula the splendid titles of Gracchoriim stirps soboles Scipioniim, 
Pauli lucres ciijiis locabnliim trahit Marine Pap)riie Matris Africani 
Vera el germana propago TTiis particular description supposes a more 
solid title than the surname of Julius which Toxotius shared with a 
thmisand families of the western provinces See the Index of Tacitus, 
of Giailer’s Inscriptions, Ac 

m Tacitus (Aiinal in 55) aflirms that lictwren the battle of Actiiim 
and the reign of Vespasian, tlie senate wa.s gradually filled with nrin 
families from the Munieipia and colonicsof Italy 
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Tlie Aiiinao I" **”1® of JcroHi and Claudian, 
ftmiij t],g senators unanimously yielded the 
pre-eminence to the Anician line , and a slight 
view of their history will serve to appreciate the 
rank and antiquity of the noble families, which 
contended only for the second place " During the 
live first ages of the city, the name of the Anicians 
was unknown, they appear to have derived their 
origin from Pramcsle, and the ambition of those 
new citizens was long satisfied with the plebeian 
honours of tribunes of the people ® One hundred 
and SI \ty -eight years before the Christian era, the 
family was ennobled by the pisctorship of Anicius, 
who gloriously terminated the Illyrian war by the 
conquest of the nation, and the captivity of their 
king p From the triumph of that general, three 
consulships, in distant periods, mark the succession 
of the Anician name •• From the reign of Diocle- 
tian to the final extinction of the western empire, 
that name shone with a lustre which was not 
eclipsed, in the public estimation, by the majesty 
of the imperial purple' The several branches, to 
whom It was eommuiiicatcd, united, by marriage or 
inheritance, the wealth and titles of the Annian, 
the Petronian, and the Olybrian houses, and in 
each generation the number of consulships was 
multiplied by an hereditary claim • The Anician 
family evccllcd in faith and in nehes they were 
the first of the Roman senate who embraced chris- 
' tianity , and it is probable that Anicius Julian, who 
was afterwards consul and proefeet of the city, 
atoned for his attachment to the party of Maxentius, 
by the readiness with which he accepted the religion 
of Constantine' Their ample patrimony was in- 
creased by the industry of Probus, the chief of the 
Anician family , who shared w'ltli Gratiaii the ho- 
nours of the consulship, and exercised, four times, 
the high oflice of prajtonan prefect “ His immense 
estates were scattered over the wide extent of the 
Roman world , and though the public might sus- 
pect, or disapprove, the methods by which they had 
been acquired, the generosity and magnificence of 


n Ijcc qiiivniiim Frocernm tcnlel (licet tcre vetusto 
Florcat, tt cijrn cln.itur Rniiu tcnatfi) 

Scjiclirt pareni scil primu «cde relictn 
Auchenus, dc jute licet ccrtire aecundo 
e. , ... Claud in Prob et OIj brii Co«i IS 

Midi v romplimdit pml to the ob«cure inmc of tlie Auciiemi lia« 

natlm the jtiiw of Claiidnii can Ire applied onlj to the Aiiicnn runilv 

G,l Ja T«n w ?! P's,'""'- " M An, cm, 

I. / ^ Anollicp Tribune Q Anieiu,, A U C 

h\ tht ipithct of Pnenctinua Liiy (xl, 43 1 
place, tin. Amcii bclon the preat ramilin of Rome ^ ^ ^ 

of 'S'' ^ appreciates the merit 

of Aniciii, and jiiMtj ofimnc,, tint his fame w-i, clouded b\ them 

d tliellijrian triiimpli 
a Thidilcof the three consulship, ire, A U T 5D1 818 DO? the 
V"1 the rei 11, of Xcro and CaracalK The second ot tbw 
aIImI >' itn*elf onlv hj hi, iiifamou, flatter, (Tacit 
A nml jt, 74 )lmt e,cn the esidciicc of crime,, if thev bear the stanm 

the minister ofn Gothic Km,, of itnij ^ ® *'> 

• ■ Fitu, in omnes 

J>snitos pTocedit hono, qucmcumqnc rcqiiins 
line de ,tirpc Tinim, cerium e,t dc consiile iiajii 
1 »r f iwcs I iimrrantnr a\ i scmpcrqiii renat i 
/c, 1 Tirrni, ct prolem fata seqiiuntnr 

(Chiidian In Pnib et Oljb Consnlat 12 . Xc) The Annii 
mine , 'em, t^r, ha,i mersed in the Anieno mark the Tasli mih main 
coii'uWiip,, fnimthc lime of Vepa^an to the fourth ccnlu^ * ^ 


that fortunate statesman deserved the gratitude of 
Ins clients, and the admiration of strangers Such 
was the respect entertained for his memory, that 
the two sons of Probus, in their earliest youth, and 
at the request of the senate, were associated in the 
consular dignity a memorable distinction, with- 
out example, in the annals of Rome > 

“The marbles ofthe Anician palace,” Wealth of the 
were used as a pioverbial expression HomannoWes 
of opulence and splendoui but the nobles and 
senators of Rome aspired, in due gradation, to imi- 
tate that illustrious f^amily The accurate descrip- 
tion of the city, which was composed in the Thco- 
dosian age, enumerates one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty homa, the lesidenee of wealthy and 
honourable citizens ® Many of these stately man- 
sions might almost excuse the exaggeration of the 
poet. That Rome contained a multitude of palaces, 
and that each palace was equal to a oily since it 
inrludcd within its own precincts, every thing whieh 
could be subservient either to use or luxury, 
markets, hippodromes, temples, fountains, baths, 
portieoes, shady groves, and aitificial aviaries'* The 
historian Olympiodorus, who represents the stale of 
Rome when it Was besieged by the Goths,® eon- 
tmucs to observe, that scveial of the riehcst senators 
received from their estates an annual income of 
four thousand pounds of gold, above one hundred 
and sixty thousand pounds sterling , without com- 
puting the stated provision of corn and wine, which, 
had they been sold, might have equalled in value 
onc-third of the money Compared to this im- 
moderate wealth, an ordinaiy revenue of a thousand 
or fifteen hundred pounds of gold might be con- 
sidered as no more than adequate to the dignity of 
the scnatorian rank, which required many expenses 
of a public and ostentatious kind Several exam- 
ples are recorded, in the age of Honorius, of vain 
and popular nobles, who celebrated the year of their 
pnetorship, by a festival, which lasted seven days, 
and cost above one hundred thousand pounds 
sterling 4 The estates of the Roman senators. 


® firpl cliristian sciiator maj be justified bj tl c authority 
orPniilintiiis, (in Sjmnnrli i 5 .j 3 } ana tin ilisliki of the iiagans to 
tUc Anician famii} See Til!cmont| Hist dcs 12mncrciir« tom i\ n 
18.1 ' P 44 Baron Aiinal A D 312. No 78 A I) 322 Xo 2 
» Probiis chritudine {.cneria it poteiitu et opiiin niat,nitii 

uiiie co..niliis Orbi Romano, per qiiein unirersum pienc patrimoiiia 
'qijirw po<5cdit, jude an iccus non judicioli rat iinstri Ammi in Mar 
cellin xxrii II Hia children vno nidnw crerted for him a mnciiifi 
mil tomb ID the Vatican, which was demolished in the time of pniic 
ivtchplas V lo make room for the new church of St Peter Bvromiis 
who laraeiits the rum of this Christian monument, ln> dihcctillv pre. 
rened the inscriptions and hasso relievos See Annal Lccics A D 
395 No 5—17 

X Tuo Peninn satraps travelled to Mihn and Romi, to hear St. 
Ambri^, and to see Probus (Pnuhn in V'lt Amhros ) Claudnn (in 
CJins Probiii et Olj br 30 — 60 ) seems at a loss how to evprcss the 
glory of Probus 

T '1’® poem which Claudian addressed to the two noble j oulhs 
* Mcundmus, the Manichxan, ap B-iron Annal Lccics A D 390 
34 


k »ce iNatdim, Komn Anlica, p 80 408 500 
b Quid loquar inclusas inter hqtiearia sj Ivas 


Vernulaqua lario carmine ludit avis. 

_ Claud Rniil Nnmilian Itinerar vtr 11] 

Inc poet lived at the time of tlie Golliir inaasioo A moderate palar 
would haae covered Cinciiinatus a firm of fniir acres (Vat Max. Iv 4 
In laxitatcm runs cvciirruut, says 'kmeca Lpist 114 Sm a itidieimi 
"ol'ofAIr (lume Cssaas, lol i p 562 last Svn edilinn ^ 
e This curious aciiiunt of Rome, in the rti,ni of (Tononus is fnimi 
“.P-uicnt of the historian OIjmpiodorus, ap Pliotiuni p Ige 
A The sons of AIvpiii., of Symmachus and of Maximus spent 
during their respective pnctorships, twelve, or twentj, or forty, cenfe 
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which so far e\«Scede<l the proportion of modern 
wealth, were not confined to the limits of Italy 
Their possessions extended far beyond the Ionian 
and ^gean seas, to the most distant provinces the 
city of Nicopolis, which Angustns had founded as 
an eternal monument of the Actian victory, uas the 
property of the devout Paula,* and it is observed 
by Seneca, that the nvers, which had divided hos- 
tile nations, now flowed through the lands of pn- 
v ate citizens ' According to their temper and cir- 
cumstances, the estates of the Homans were either 
cultivated by the labour of their slaves, or grant- 
ed, for a certain and stipulated rent, to the indus- 
trious farmer The economical writers of anti- 
quity strenuously recommend the former method, 
wherever it maybe practicable, but if the object 
should be removed, by its distance or magnitude, 
from the immediate eye of the master, they prefer 
the active care of an old hereditary tenant, attached 
to the soil, and interested in the produce, to the 
mercenary administration of a negligent, perhaps an 
unfaithful, steward v 

The opulent nobles of an immense 
capital, who were never excited by the 
pursuit of military glory, and seldom engaged in 
the occupations of civil government, naturally re- 
signed their leisure to the business and amusements 
of private life At Rome, commerce was always 
held in contempt but the senators, from the first 
age of the republic, increased their patrimony, and 
multiplied their clients, by the luciative practice of 
usury , and the obsolete laws were eluded, or 
violated, by the mutual inclinations and interest of 
both parties A considerable mass of treasure 
must always have existed at Rome, either in the 
current coin of the empire, or in the form of gold 
and silver plate, and there were many sideboards 
in the time of Pliny, which contained more solid 
silver, than had been transported by Scipio from 
vanquished Carthage* The greater part of the 
nobles, who dissipated tbeir fortunes in profuse 
luxury, found themselves poor in the midst of 
wealth and idle in a constant round of dissipation 
Their desires were continually gratified by the 
labour of a thousand hands , of the numerous tram 


of their domestic slaves, who were actuated by the 
fear of punishment , and of the vanous professions 
of artificers and merchants, who were more power- 
fully impelled by the hopes of gain The ancients 
were destitute of many of the conveniences of 
life, which have been invented or improved by the 
progress of industry , and the plenty of glass and 
linen has diffused more real comforts among the 
modern nations of Europe, than the senators of 
Rome could derive from all the refinements of pom- 
pous or sensual luxury Their luxury, and tbeir 
manners, have been the subject of minute and 
labonons disquisition but as such inquiries would 
divert me too long from the design of the present 
work, I shall produce an authentic state of Rome 
and its inhabitants, which is more peculiarly ap- 
plicable to the penod of the Gothic invasion Am- 
miannsMarcellinus, who prudently chose the capital 
of the empire as the residence the best adapted to 
the historian of his own times, has mixed with the 
i^arrative.of public events, a lively representation of 
the scenes with which be was familiarly conversant 
The judicious reader will not always approve the 
asperity of censure, the choice of circumstances, or 
the style of expression he will perhaps detect the 
latent prejudices, and personal resentments, which 
soured the temper of Ammianus himself, but be 
will suiely observe, with philosophic cunosity, the 
interesting and original picture of the manners of 
Romo ’ 

« The greatness of Rome (such is character of the 
the language of the historian) was ^Aminiamu’ ' 
founded on the rare, and almost mere- Marceiimus 
dible, alliance of virtue and of fortune The long 
period of her infancy was employed in a laborious 
struggle against the tribes of Italy, the neighbours 
and enemies of the rising city In the strength and 
ardour of youth, she sustained the storms of war, 
earned her victonous arms beyond the seas and the 
mountains , and brought home triumphant laurels 
from every country of the globe At length, verg- 
ing towards old age, and sometimes conquering by 
the terror only of her name, she sought the blessings 
of ease and tranquillity The venerable city, 
which had trampled on the necks of the fiercest 


none* (or hundred ircighl of gold ) See Olympiodor ip Phot p 
197 This popular cstinntion allows some latitude , but it is difliciilt 
to explain a law iii the Theodosian Code (I \i leg S ] which fixes the 
rtpeiise of the first prtetor it 2S,000 of the second at 20 000, ind of 
Uie third at 15 000 folia The name of follts (see Meni de 1 Aca 
demie del Inscriptions tom xxvii p 727 ) wis equally inplled to a 
pune of I2o pieces of silver, ond to a small copper com of tlie value of 
I**** ***** purse In the former sense the 25,000 folles would 

be equil to 150,0001 in the latter, to file or six poundssterhn„ The 
one ippnrs extnngaiit the other is ridiculous There rau«t have 
existed some third, and middle value which is here Understood , but 
•mbicuily IS ail inexcusable fault in the lanctiage ofliws 
' nicopolis in Actneo httnres ti posscssioiiisiestreniine 

pits lel maxima est Jerom in priefat Comment ad Ppistol ad 
V'J'u'i lom ix p 243 HI de Tillemnnt supposes, stran,p:ly eiioUf;li, 
that It was part of Agamemnon s inheritance Mem Eccles tom \ii 

Epi't Ixxxix llw Isin^^ua^c is of the declamnlni'y kind 
iiisT T> *'**”'*^'®^ crnild scarcely exij.^er’ite the avarice and luxury of 
rllh** philosopher liiin^*ir de<er\cd wme <h*ire of the 

niiaa fl* w rigorous exaction of Quadrinqcntief, 

hundred thousand i>ouiid% tvhich he had lent at lii^h in 
* rebellion m Britain (Dion Cabins 1 Ixii p 1003 ) 
n 11 ® *** ^^*®^*y*ctiifcofGale, (Antoninus 5 Itinerary in Britain. 

pt^-mdao ecUte ucar Burj, in Snffotk, 
•on another m the kingdom of Naples* 


g Volusiu^ a wealthy senator^ (Tacit Annul m 30) alvra)s pre 
ferred tenants born on the estate Columella, trlio received this maxim 
from bini arp,iie5 very judtriniisly on the subject De Re Husticfii 
I I c 7 p 408 edit Gc^ner Leinsig 1735 
h VnlcMUs (ad Aminian xiv C) has proved, from Chrysostom, and 
Angiistin, tliat the senators were not allowed to lend money at usur^ 
let it appears from the Theodosinn Code, (see Godcn *03 ad I ii tit 
XXXIII tom I p 230'-'289 ) that tliej were permitted to tike six per 
cent or one half of the le„al interest and, what is more singular, this 
permission was panted to the senators 
i Plin Hist Natur xxxiii 50 He states the silver at only 4380 
which » mcTtrased hy 1 iv> (xxx 45 ) to 100 033 the former 
seems loo little for an opulent cit\, the latter too much for any private 
sideboard 

k The learned Arhutbnot (Tables of Ancient Coins &c p lo3) has 
ob«er\cd with humour ind 1 believe with truth| tliat Aii..u«uts had 
neither (.lass to his windows nor i shirt to his liack Under the lower 
empire, the use of linen and j,Iiss became snniewhit more common 
' L ***^*****h®**t on me to explain the liberties which I have taken 
with the text of Ammianiis. I I have melted down into one piece the 
®f Ihe fourteenth, and the fourth of the tweni} eit,hth 
book 2 I liave given order ond connexion to the confuted mass of 
materials 3 I have softened some extravagint hyberlmles and piitd 
3^} some superfluities of the original 4 I have developed some 
observations which were insinuated, rather than cxprcsswl With 
1 version wiU be found, not literal indeed, but 

faithful and exact 
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nations, and established a system of laws, tlie per- 
petual guardians of justire and freedom, was con- 
tent, like a wise and wealthy parent, to de\olve on 
the Caisars, her favourite sons, the care of govern- 
ing her ample patrimony ^ A secure and profound 
peace, such as had been once enjoyed in the reign 
of Numa, succeeded to the tumults of a republic 
while Rome was still adored as the queen of the 
earth , and the subject nations still reverenced the 
name of the people, and the majesty of the senate 
But this native splendour (continues Ammianus) is 
degraded, and sullied, by the conduct of some 
nobles , who, unmindful of their own dignity, and 
of that of their country, assume an unbounded 
licence of Mce and folly They contend with each 
other in the empty vanity of titles and surnames , 
and curiously select, or invent, the most lofty and 
sonorous appellations, Reburrus, or Fahunius, Pa- 
gonius, or Tarrasius," which may impress the cars 
of the v uigar w ith astonishment and respect From 
a vdin ambition of perpetuating their memory, they 
alTcct to multiply their likeness, in statues of bronze 
and marble, nor arc they satisfied, unless those 
statues are covered with plates of gold an honour- 
able distinction, first granted to Acilius the consul, 
after he had subdued, by his arms and counsels, the 
power of king Antiocbus The ostentation of dis- 
playing, of magnifying, perhaps, the rent-roll of the 
estates which they possess in all the provinces, from 
the rising to the setting sun, provokes the just resent- 
ment of every man, who recollects, that their poor 
and invincible ancestors were not distinguished from 
the meanest of the soldiers, by the delicacy of their 
food, or the splendour of their apparel But the i 
modern nobles measure their rank and consequence 
according to the loftiness of their chariots,® and the 
weighty magnificence of their dress Their long 
robes of silk and purple float in the wind , and as 
they arc agitated, by art or accident, they occasion- 
ally discover the under garments, the rich tunics, 
embroidered with the figures of various animals v 
Followed by a train of fifty servants, and tearing up 


m Clauilnti, wIio<«cmsto Imercad tllc1Ilator^ of Ammianus, spcaki 
of tins great reinlulinn in a much Irsscounl} litjle 

j^o«ti|iiam jura ferox inse commuiiia Camr 
TraiiMulil, ct lap’s, moi:r<< , damctaqiie pritcis 
Arltbus, III gremiuin pacia acr\ ilc 
.ri,» . j Gildonico, p 40 

Hi he minute dili{,rnce of antiquarians lias not been able to rcrils 
tlic^ oxtpordina^ names I am of opinion that tliey were intenlnl 
In the hWorian bimwilf, nl,o ^rasafnid of anj personal satire or an 

rillfn'®- that tile simple dsnominationt il 

the Romatia were gradually lengthened to the niimher of fnnr, fire m 
eien stieii, pompnna surnames as for inatincc, Marrus BHciw 
niicnimius Fiirius Oalburitio Ca.ciliaims Placidiis Set Noris c'no 
taph Preiii llivvcrl. iv p 438 ™® 

o Thecurnicjc or coaches of the Romana were nflrn of <o],d silrer 
curionalj e-incd and engraved and the tripinngs oftlic mules. oJ 

]ZT' ®’'’ ‘"■•-'•ificence coiitiini^ from 

flietctgii of Nero tottutoftfononus and the Apniau irai rras 
with the splendid cqiuiwgw of the nobles who ranie oiit to n5«t sf 
Wehnia, when die returiircl to Rome six jears before the Gotliirair* i 
(Seneca epial lxxxx, I IMin Illat. Nalii? xxxii, 49 PaX ffi,! 
ipiid Bir..n Aiinal Lccics A P 397 ^p 5) let pomp w well « 


M 2 — ivw iff ici pomp III trdj cs 

changed for comcniewe and a plain modeni coach thatiihunL um 
I'^f'-ra We to llw 'liter nr gold arris of antiniiK 
■oilfd on the axle tree, and were exnn<c«i. r.tp iina .w.»w4 i 


JprroiledT^a'tl^axi; 

Hie inclrmeiicx of the weather * “ 

V >11 a Immilj of Aderiii*, bishop of Amasia, Iff de Valois has die. 
Mxcred fad Ammnn XIX C Ulut thw was a new fashion that beam 
xxidxes hons and t, era wo«|., bunting matrbes See. xvere rr .re^W 
in einbreirferx and that the wore pious coxcombs substituted the 
iigun or 1 rp>ml of pome favourite vauiL ^ 

X See Plinj S Lpistics , a Three Urge wild boars xxerc allured and 
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tbe pavement, they move along the streets witb tlie 
same impetuous speed as if they travelled with 
post-horses , and tbe example of the senators is 
boldly imitated by the matrons and ladies, whose 
covered carnages are continually driving round the 
immense space of the city and suburbs Whenever 
these persons of high distinction rondescend to 
visit the public baths, they assume, on their en- 
trance, a tone of loud and insolent command, and 
appropriate to tlieir own use tbe conveniences winch 
were designed for the Roman people If, in these 
places of mixed and general resort, they meet any 
of the infamous ministers of their pleasures, they 
express their aficction by a tender embrace , while 
they proudly decline the salutations of their fellow- 
citizcns, who are not permitted to aspire above the 
honour of kissing their bands, or tbcir knees As 
I soon as they have indulged tbemselvci, in tbe rc- 
, fresbment of tbe bath, they resume their rings, and 
the other ensigns of their dignity' , select from their 
private wardrobe of the finest linen, such as might 
suffice for a dozen persons, the garments the most 
agreeable to their fancy, and maintain till their 
departure the same haughty demeanour, which 
perhaps might have been excused in the great 
Marcellus, after the conquest of Syracuse Some- 
times, indeed, these heroes undertnAc more arduous 
achievements , they visit their estates in Italy, and 
procure themselves, by the toil of servile hands,, the 
amusements of the chase i If at any time, hut 
more especially on a hot day, they have courage to 
sail, in their painted galleys, from the Lucrinc lake* 
to their elegant villas on the sea-coast of Puteoli 
and Cayeta,' they compare their own expeditions to 
the marches of Cmsar and Alexander Yet should 
a fly presume to settle on the silken folds of their 
gilded umbrellas, should a sun-beam penetrate 
through some unguarded and imperceptible chink, 
they deplore their intolerable hardships, and lament, 
in aflected language, that they were not horn in the 
land of the Cimmerians,* the regions of eternal 
daikness In these journeys into the country,® the 


interrupting the studies of the pliilosnpbic 

I'm inmxpicious word Avernvt, which stands in 
ine texi, w immaternl The txro lakes, Ax emus and Lucrinus, com 
niuiiicaKd xxitli each other and were faxhioned by ihe stuiicndous 
rooleaor A|,rippa into the Julian port, which opened, tIirou„li a nar. 
jww eutraiicc, into the {.ulfori’iiteoli VirLil, who resided on the siiot. 
has described (Georgic II 161 ) tli is xxnrk at the moment of its execution 
aiia lira commeiilators, espccialtj Catrou haxe dcrixed much IiLlit 
Irom stralKi, Suetomua, and Dion CarlhqiiaKcs and volcanos haxe 
ejun^ed (he race of the enuntrx, and tunica the Lnrriiie lake since 
j 1>»38, into the Bionic Biiioxo Sec Camitln Pctlc„rino Disenrsi 
n la ”'"1’®"'* Peliw, P 239, 244, Xc Aiitonii Saiirctlcii Campania, 
P 88 

• Tlic recna Cumana ct Putentana loca cicteroqui xnide expetrnda, 
^'■^‘‘nntium autem niuUitudiiie paene rugienda Cicero ad Attic. 

* The proxcrhial expression of Cimmennn Harknetit was ariginally 

OTtrowod frcira the description of Hamer, (m the etexentb honk of Hie 
uajssejp xThich he ^plirs to a remote and fabulous countrx On the 
siiorn of tbe ociaii Sec Erasmi AdaLia, iii Ins works, tom ii n 593 
the Leyden edition . 1 

“We may learn from Seneca, cpist cxxiii three curious circum. 
SOTces rcldtive to the journrys of the Homans I They were pre. 
c^ed by a troop of ^umllllan li„hl tiorsc, who aimounc^, by a rJoird 
or dust, the apiiroach of a „neat man 2. Thnr ba,.ea„e nmle!x trails, 
ported not only the prreious lases, hut even tbe fianilc xrseb of 
Phrystal and murrn, sxbnh last is almost proxed, bj Hie learned Freiicli 
translator of Seneca, ( 1 ^ iii p 402-422.) In mean tin. imrri lam of 
China and Japan X The biautifiil faces of tlie youn- alaxrs wtrt 
coxereil with a medicated cnist or ointment, which wurnl tl,en. 
against the ^ects of th' sun and frost “ “ 
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vti 'At of torrsetoM ca^Aes riih fteir I 
r In t^‘S m&ncor as the ca'^rr ard 

jnfsctrT, U e heasy ard the K^fd snned trcops the 
gd7{»n<'jed ^^a-d and the rear, are marshalled the 

shiH of tfeir riiJIrfary leaders; so t^e domestic 
rdTor-r’, tsho hear a rod. as an cnsj^n of arrthtriK, 
diTtnhoto and arrarje the noir»^oiis train of slaves 
and attendants The hascaje and v-ardrohe more 
in ttje frort; and are imrccdiatelj followed bv a 
rnnltitode of rool «, and inferior ministers employed 
in the service of the Litchens, and of tfaetahle The 
wain body is composed of a promw.aons cro-vd of 
•lite*, inrrea»cd by the accidental concourse of 
idfi ordf prudent plebeians The rear is closed by 
the fi»’oante band of i nnnehs, distnbnted from age 
toyoHlh, according to the order of seniority- Their 
numbers, and tbeir deformity, excite the horror of 
the indignant spectators, who are ready to execrate 
Ihf mi moiy of Semiramis, for the cruel art which 
she invented, of frustrating the purposes of nature, 
and of bla<fting in the hud the hopes of future gene- 
ration* In the rrerciseof domestic jurisdiction, 
the nobles of Home express an exquisite sensibility 
for any personal injuij, and a contemptuous indif- 
ferenre for the rest of the human species When 
thej have calh d for warm water, if a slave has been 
tirdj in Ills ohedicncc, he is instantly chastised 
with three hundred lashes hut should the same 
slave commit a wilful murder, the master will 
mildij ohstrve, that he is a worthless fellow, but 
th it, if he repeats the olTence, he shall not escape 
punishment Hospitalitj vas formcrlj the virtue 
of the Homans, and eveiy stranger, who could 
plead either ment or misfortune, was relieved, or 
rewarded, by their generosity At present, if a 
fon igner, perhaps of no eontcmptiblc rank, is intro- 
duced to one of the proud and wealth} senators, he 
is v/tl(Otncd indeed in the first audience, with such 
warm professions, and such kind inquincs, that he 
retires, cm banted with the alTability of Iiis illus- 
trious friend, and full of regret that he had so long 
deln}ed his journey to Home, the native scat of 
manners, as w cll as of empire Secure of a favour- 
ahlc rcecplion, he repeats his visit the ensuing day, 
and IS iiiortincd by the discovery, that his person. 
Ins name, and his country, are already forgotten 
If In still has resolution to persevere, he is gradu- 
allv numbered in the train of dependents, and 

X lliitriliutio mtcmnliiRi upariuhrum The tporlulir, or tporiella, 
wrri iinill IraikrU, Mippowd to coiitaiii a quantity of liot )irovi«iaR% 
of thr valiir of 1110 qiinlraiitrt, or tweUepenct Inirpcnny, which were 
raii|,<-d III order in the hall, and oaentalioualy ilittrihiitcd to tlic 
hini),ry nr (ervlle rrowd, who waited at the door This indelicate 
ciiiliiiii Is very frii|n(iitly mentioned in the inisrams of M-irtial, and 
the sithisoi Jiivciiiil Sie likiiviSL Suetonius, in Claud c 21 in 
Nernii c 10 hi Dniiiitian c 4 7 The<e haskcls of provisions were 
nfUrwirds ronvertrd iiiln lirsc pieces of |,old and silver coin, or plate, 
whlrh wrrr mutually nvtii end accepted even by the pcrwnis of the 
hl.hrst rsnk, (bee S/niiinrh cpi*t iv 65 ix. 124 and Miscell p 
ioO , on solrinii occssmiis of consulships iinrria|ms, tee 
r 1 hr want of on I iii,li>h name ohh|,i.s me to refer to the common 
I rniia uf si|nirrrls the l.slaii gilt, the hreiich loir, a little niiimni, 
wliii Inhvhils tlir wnmls and rrmvhis torpid in cold wcvtlicr (See 
I III! IIM Xaliir viii 02 liiiiraii, liist Nntiirclh, turn viii p lug 
1 • iinaiit I Syiiii|n|s of Itindriipids, p 289) The nrt of rciriii), end 
ral(riiiii), I teal niniiticra of gllret mx practised In flomin villas, as 
a inorililiie actlclr of tlinl ia.niioiiiy (Varro, dc Ue ItusticS, id 16 ) 

J Or cxrrsslic driiiaiid of them for tiixuriaus tables, wss increased by 
the foohsh pruhUdtions of the Crnsoni end it is reported, that they 


obtain* the penrissian to pay tfe assidcons and 
unp'oStaL’e court to a haughty patron incapab'e 
of grathuce or friendship ; who scarcely de’gas to 
remark bis presence, his departure, or bis retem. 
irhenever the rich prepare a solemn and popular 
e^te^^^i^men^,* whenever they celebrate, with pro- 
fuse and pemicious luxury, their pnvate banquets, 
the choice of the guests is the subject of anxious 
deliberation The modest, the sober, and the 
learned, are seldom preferred , and the nomencla- 
tors, who are commonly swayed by interested mo- 
tives, have the address to insert, in the list of invi- 
tatioDS, the obscure names of the most worthless of 
mankind. But the frequent and familiar compa- 
nions of the great, are those parasites, who practise 
the most oseful of all arts, the art of battery , who 
eagerly applaud each word, and eveiy action, of 
ibeir immortal patron , gaze with rapture on his 
marble columns, and variegated pavements, and 
strenuously praise the pomp and elegance, which 
he IS taught to consider as a part of his personal 
merit .kt the Homan tables, the birds, the squir- 
rels^ or the fish, which appear of an uncommon 
size, are contemplated with canons attention, a 
pair of scales is accurately applied, to ascertain 
their real weight, and, while the more rational 
guests are disgusted by the vain and tedions repe- 
tition, nofanes are summoned to attest, by an au- 
thentic record, the truth of such a marvellous event 
Another method of introduction into the houses and 
society of the great, is denved from the profession 
of gaming, or, as it is more politely styled, of play 
The confederates are united by a stnet and indis- 
soluble bond of fnendship, or rather of conspiracy 
a snpenor degree of skill in the Tesseraaan art 
(which may be interpreted the game 6f dice and 
tables*) 15 a sure road to wealth and reputation A 
master of that sublime science, who in a supper, or 
assembly', is placed below a magistrate, displays in 
Ins countenance the surpnscand indignation, which 
I Cato might be supposed to feel, when he was re- 
fused the praetorship by the votes of a capacious 
people The acquisition of knowledge seldom en- 
! gages the curiosity of the nobles, who abhor the 
jatigne, and disdain the advantages, of study , and 
flic only books which they peruse are the Satires of 
Juvenal, and the verbose and fabulons histones of 
Marins Maximus “ The libraries, which they have 

ere etill esteemed in modern Rome, and are frequently <ent as presents 
by tlie Colonna princes (Sec Brotier, the last eilitor of Plinj, tom 
■I p 4.>8 apud llarbou, I7T9 ) 

a Tins cvmc which might be translated by the more familiar names 
of trictrac or taeli/ammon, was a favourite amusement of the gravest 
Romans and old ntucius betsv ota the lawyer hid the reputation of a 
very skilful player It vvas called ludus ituodcctm tcriptonim, from 
the twelic tcripla or lines which equally divided the alt coins or 
tilde On these, the two armies, the wliite nnd the black, each con 
sisting of finern men, or calculi were regularly pliced, and alternately 
moved according to the laws of the game and the chances of the 
tetsrra, or dice Dr Hyde who dili„ently Inces the hi tnry nnd 
varieties of the nerdiludium (a name of Persic etymology) from Irc- 
Iwid to Japan, pours forth, on this trilling siibjict a copious torrent 
of clissic ond oriental learning See SyiiUgma DissertaL tom n p 
217— 40j 

a Minus Maximus, homo omnium verhosissimns, qui et my thi*- 
loricis sr voluminihus iniplicavit Vopiseiis in Ilist Aiipist p 212. 
lie wrote the lives of the emperors, from Trajin to Alexander Sev crus 
Sec Gerard Vossius de Ilistoricis Latin 1 ii c 3 m his works, vol iv 
p 67 
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inlieritcd from tlieir fathers, are seeluded, like dreary 
sepulchres, from the light of day Bat the costly 
instruments of the theatre, flutes, and enormous 
lyres, and hydraulic organs, are constructed for 
their use, and the harmony of vocal and instru- 
mental music IS incessantly repeated in the palaces 
of Rome In those palaces, sound is preferred to 
sense, and the care of the body to that of the mind 
It IS allowed as a salutary maxim, that the light 
and fii\oIoiis suspicion of a contagious malad}’, is 
of suflicicnt weight to excuse the visits of the most 
intimate friends , and even the servants, who are 
despatched to make the decent inquines, are not 
sufiered to return home, till they have undergone 
the ceremony of a previous ablution Yet this 
selfish and unmanly delicacy occasionally yields to 
the more imperious passion of avarice The pros- 
pect of gain will urge a rich and gouty senator as 
far as Spolcto , every sentiment of arrogance and 
dignity IS subdued by the hopes of an inheritance, 
or even of a legacy , and a wealthy, childless citi- 
zen IS the most powerful of the Romans The art 
of obtaining the signature of a favourable testa- 
ment, and sometimes of hastening the moment of its 
execution, is perfectly understood , and it has hap- 
pened, that in the same house, though in diiferent 
apaitments, a husband and a wife, with the laud- 
able design of over-reaching each other, have sum- 
moned their respective lawyers, to declare, at the 
same time, thur mutual, but contradictoiy, inten- 
tions The distress winch follows and chastises 
extravagant luxury, often reduces the great to the 
use of the most humiliating expedients When they 
desire to borrow, they employ the base and suppli- 
cating stjle of the slave in the comedy, but wlien 
they arc called upon to pay, they assume the rojal 
and tragip declamation of the grandsons of Her- 
cules If the demand is repeated, they readily 
procure some trusty sjeophant, instructed to main- 


tain a charge of poison, or magic, against the inso- 
lent creditor , who is seldom released from prison, 
till he has signed a discharge of the whole debt 
These vices, which degrade the moial character of 


the Romans, are mixed with a puerile superstition 
that disgraces their understanding Tliey listei 
with confidence to the predictions of haruspiccs 
who pretend to read, in the entrails of victims, tin 
signs of futuic greatness and prosperity , and then 
arc manj who do not presume either to bathe, or b 
dine or to appear in public, till they have diligcntb 
consulted, according to the rules of astrology, tin 
situation of Mcicurj, and the aspect of the moon 
It IS singular enough, that this vain crediilitj mai 

b 1 hit Kit, re IS probstily cxiRRoratcd TIic Satiirnali-i of Macrn 
Inns and the eppllcs of Jernm, afford sati<ractor} proofs, that rliristiai 
Uicolo^j, md rhssic literature, were stnihoiHx cultivated b\ severa 
Ilonm-, of hoth «c\cs, and of the ln,.hC 5 t rank ^ 

e M4crobtu«, the friend of these Roman noble* considered tlic star 
1 , c p’ CT ) ‘ Somu Sciinoi; 

d The histn-ies of Luj (see parlirularly vi 30) arc full of the ex 
to lions Ilf the rich and die snfferin).* of the poor debtor* The mel m 

rhoKstor5..rahraveoldsiddiBr,(Dionjs Hal I v, c.2(lp W Jd?l 
llnd<nn,and Livv h 23 / mu*t liatcbcen frtqurnlly rentaled m tho« 
priimtive time* which haiebeen*ounde*cr\cdl\ praised 

e Xoii CSX. lu civitate dun niillia bomilium niii tem haherenl 
Cictro OHic II 21 and commeot Fbul Manat mcdit Gnee Tin 


often he diseovered among the profane sceptics, 
who impiously doubt, or deny, the existence of a 
celestial power" 

In populous cities, which are the „ , 
scat of commerce and manufactures, ncterofthc 
the middle ranks of inhabitants, who 
derive their subsistence from the dexterity, or la- 
bour, of their hands, are commonly the most pro- 
lific, the most useful, and, in that sense, the most 
respectable, part of the community But the ple- 
beians of Rome, who disdained sucli sedentary and 
servile arts, had been oppressed, from the earliest 
times, by the weight of debt and nsurj , and the 
husbandman, during the term of bis military service, 
was obliged to abandon the cultivation of his farm <> 

, The lands of Italy, which had been originally di- 
vided among the families of free and indigent pro- 
prietors, were insensibly purchased, or usurped, by 
the avarice of the nobles , and in the age which 
preceded the fall of the republic, it was computed, 
that only tw o thousand citizens were possessed of 
any independent substance ® Yet as long as the 
people bestowed, by their sniTrages, tlie honours of 
the state, the command of the legions, and the admi- 
nistration of wealthy provinces, their conscious pride 
alleviated, in some measure, the hardships of po- 
verty, and their wants were seasonably supplied 
by the ambitions liberality of the candidates, who 
aspired to secure a venal majonty in the thirty-five 
tribes, or the hundred and ninety-three centuries, 
of Rome But when the prodigal commons had 
imprudently alienated not only tlie use, but the tn- 
Aet itance, of power, they sunk, under the reign of 
the Caesars, into a vile and wretched populace, 
which must, in a few generations, have been totally 
extinguished, if it had not been continually recruit- 
ed by the manumission of slaves, and the influx of 
strangers As early as the time of Hadrian, it was 
the just complaint of the ingenuous natives, that 
the capital had attracted the vices of the universe, 
and the manners of the most opposite nations The 
intemperance of the Gauls, the cunning and levity 
of the Greeks, the sav age obstinacy of the Egj ptians 
and Jews, the servile temper of the Asiatics, and 
the dissolute, effeminate prostitution of the Syrians, 
were mingled in the vanous multitude, which, 
under the proud and false denomination of Romans, 
presumed to despise their fcllovr-subjccts, and even 
their sovereigns, who dwelt beyond the precincts of 
the ETERNAL CITY ^ 

Yet the name of that city was still p„bi,c dirtnim. 
pronounced witli respect tbc frequent Unn of bread, 
and capricious tumults of its inhabit- Xc **' ' 

\asiie computation was made A U C 60 In n speech of the tribune 
rbihppus, and it nas ins object, as well a* that of the Gracchi (s<r 
Plntarcli,} to deplore, and perhaps to exaggerate, the miserv of the 
common people 

f Sec the third Satire fCO— 125 ) of Jurcnal, who lodignaiitK com 
plains, •' 

Qitamv IS quota pnrtio foicis Achan ' 

Jampridcin Sjriis m Tilierim dcAuxit Orontrs, 

Lt linuutm et more* &c 

Seneca, when he proposes to comfo t his mother (Consolat ad Uciv c 
6 ) by the reflection, that a great part of mankind were in a »Ute of 
exile, reminds her how few of the luhahitant* of Rome were horn in 
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ants 'were indulged wiUi impunity , and the sue- 
eessors of Constantine, instead of erushing the last 
remains of the demoeraey, bj the strong arm of 
military power, embraced the mild policy of Augus- 
tus, and studied to relieve the poverty, and to amuse 
the idleness, of an innumerable people e I For the 
convenience of the lazy plebeians, the montlily dis- 
tributions of com were converted into a dailj allow- 
ance of bread , a great number of ovens was con- 
stmeted and maintained at the public expense, 
and at tlic appointed hour, each citizen, who was 
furnished w ith a ticket, ascended the flight of steps, 
which had been assigned to his peculiar quarter or 
diMsion, and receiied, cither as a gift, or at a iciy 
low price, a loaf of bread of the n eight of three 
pounds for the use of his family II The forest of 
Lucania, whose acorns fattened large droi es of wild 
hogs,*’ aflbrdcd, as a species of tribute, a plentiful 
supply of cheap and wholesome meat During five 
months of the year, a regular allowance of bacon 
was distributed to the poorer citizens, and the 
annual consumption of the capital, at a time when 
it was much declined from its former lustre, was 
ascertained, by an edict of Valentinian the Third, 
at three millions six hundred and twenty-eight 
thousand pounds > III In the manners of antiquity, 
the use of oil was indispensable for the lamp, as 
well as for the bath , and the annual tax, which 
was imposed on Africa for the benefit of Rome, 
amounted to the weight of three millions of pounds, 
to the measure, perhaps, of three hundred thousand 
English gallons IV The anxiety of Augustus to 
provide the metropolis 'with sufficient plenty of 
com, was not extended beyond that necessary 
article of human subsistence , and when the popu- 
lar clamour accused the dearness and scarcity of 
w'lne, a proclamation was issued, by the grave re- 
former, to remind his subjects, that no man could 
reasonably complain of thirst, since the aqueducts 
of Agnppa had introduced into the city so many 
copious streams of pure and salubnous w ater This 
rigid sobriety was insensibly relaxed , and, although 
the generous design of Aurelian' does not appear to 
has c been executed in its full extent, the use of wine 
was allowed on very easy and liberal terms The 
admimstration of the public cellars was delegated to 
a magistrate of honourable rank , and a considera- 
ble part of the vintage of Campania was reserved 
for the fortunate inhabitants of Rome 


The stupendous aqueducts, so justly ^se of tiie pub 
celebrated by the praises of Augustus 
himself, replenished the Thet mas, or baths, which 
had been constructed, in esery part of the city, with 
imperial magnificence The baths of Antoninus 
Caracalla, which were open, at stated hours, for 
the indiscnminate service of the senators and the 
people, contained above sixteen hundred seats of 
marble , and more than three thousand were reckon- 
ed in the baths of Diocletian ® The walls of the lofty 
apartments were covered with curious mosaics, tliat 
imitated the art of tlie pencil in the elegance of de- 
sign, and the lanety of colours The Egyptian 
granite was beautifully incrustcd ivith the precious 
green marble of Numidia , the perpetual stream of 
hot water was poured into the capacious basons, 
through so many wide months of bright and massy 
silver, and the meanest Roman could purchase, 
with a small copper coin, the daily enjoyment of a 
scene of pomp and luxury, which might excite the 
envy of the kings of Asia " From these stately pa- 
laces issued a sw arm of dirty and ragged plebeians, 
without shoes and without a mantle, who loitered 
away whole days in tlic street or Forum, to hear 
news, and to hold disputes, who dissipated, in ex- 
travagant gaming, the miserable pittance of their 
wives and children, and spent the hours of the 
night in obscure taverns, and brothels, in the indul- 
gence of 'gross and vulgar sensuality “ 

But the most luelj and splendid 6.mesand.Tec 
amusement of the idle multitude, do- ‘“'les. 
pended on the frequent exhibition of public games 
and spectacles The piety of chnstian princes had 
suppressed the inhuman combats of gladiators , but 
the Roman people still considered the circus as 
their home, their temple, and the seat of the re- 
public The impatient crowd rushed at the dawn 
of day to secure their places, and there were many 
who passed a sleepless and anxious night in the 
adjacent porticoes From the morning to the even- 
ing, careless of the sun, or of the rain, the spectators, 
who sometimes amounted to the number of four 
hundred thousand, remained in eager attention, 
their eyes fixed on the horses and charioteers, their 
minds agitated with hope and fear, for the success 
of tlic coloxii s which they espoused and the happi- 
ness of Rome appeared to hang on the event of a 
race i* The same immoderate ardour inspired their 
clamours, and their applause, as often as they were 


K Almoa all that is said of thp bread bacon oil, vine, &c may be 
wnna tii the fourteenth book of the Fheodosian Code which expressly 
jratsof tile police of the (.real cities. See particularly tlie titles iii 
CuH^r V collateral testimonies are produced in 

^werroy’s CommenLiry md it is needless to transcribe them Ac 
allnn^ ® Theodosius, which appreciates in money the military 
nooiij P'®“of bold (elcten shillings) was equnalent to eighty 
iierV.s’.r or to eighty pounds of oil or to tweUe modii (or 

(Cad Theod 1 sill tit IS leg 17) This equatmn, 
lOid . ®"®ther of serenty pounds of bacon for an amphora, 
iwn^hega'n ** ^ "*** about six 

•oili II? *0°"^ ®“*bor of the Description of the IVorld (p td in 
hsniiu lai^" Hudson) observes of Ltiiania, in his bar. 

"'“lUim fora, 'P*® omnibus habundsns, et lardum 

“""nahiini *1“°^ *" monlibus, ciijus xscam 

'**^puKlllhMa?n"”^^ O Valent, I i tit xs This 

I utihshed at Rome, June the 29th, A D 452 


k Sueton in August c 42 The utmost debauch of the emperor 
himself. III his favourite wine of Rhictia neser exceeilid a seitanuf, 
{an English pint ] Id c 77 1 orrentius ad loc and Arhiitliiiol s 

'lahles, n 96 

1 His design svas to plant viiiej arils along the sea coast of Hetriiria , 
(Vopisciis III Hist August p 225 ) the dreary, unwholesome, uiicul 
tisateil Maremme of modern Tuscany 
m Olympiodor apud Phot p 197 

n Seneca (epistol Ixxxvi ) compares the baths of Scipio Africanus, 
at Ins a ilia of Litemiiro, with the roa_nificencc (nliicli was continually 
■ncTcasii,„) of the public baths of Rome long before the stalely Thermal 
of Antoninus and Diocletian were erected The quadrant paid for 
admission was the quarter of the at, about one ciglith of an English 
penny 

o Ammmnus (| xiv c 6 and I xxiiii c 4 ) alter describing the lux 
nry and pride of the nobles of Rome, exposes, with equal indignation, 
the Tices and follies of the common people 
P Juvenal Satir xi 191, Ac. The expressions of the historian Am 
niianus are not less strong and animated tlnn those of the satirists and 
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entertained witli the hunting of wild beasts, and the | 
various modes of theatneal representation These 
representations in modern capitals maj deserve to 
he considered as a pure and elegant school of taste, 
and perhaps of virtue But the Tragic and Comic 
Muse of the Romans, who seldom aspired hejond 
the imitation of Attic genius,*! had been almost to- 
tally silent since the fall of the republic and their 
place was unworthily occupied by licentious farce, 
cfleminatc music, and splendid pageantry The 
pantomimes,* who maintained their reputation from 
the age of Augustus to the sixth century, expressed, 
without the use of words, the various fables of the 
gods and heroes of antiquity , and the perfection of 
their art, which sometimes disarmed the gravity of 
the philosopher, alwa3S excited the applause and 
wonder of the people The vast and magnificentthea- 
tres of Rome were filled by three thousand female 
dancers, and by three thousand singers, with the 
masters of the respective chorusscs Such was the 
popular favour which they enjojed, that, in a time 
of scarcity, when all strangers were banished from 
the city, the merit of contributing to the public 
pleasures exempted them from a law, which was 
strictly executed against the professors of the liberal 
arts • 

Populatisncs, of I* said, that the foolish curiosity 
Uomc of Elagahalus attempted to discover, 
from the quantity of spiders’ webs, the number of 
the inhabitants of Rome A more rational method 
of inquiry might not have been undeserving of the 
attention 'of the wisest princes, who could easily 
hav e resolved a question so important for the Roman 
government, and so interesting to succeeding ages 
The births and deaths of the citizens were duly 
registered , and if anj writer of antiquity had con- 
descended to mention the annual amount, or the 
lommon average, we might now produce some 
satisfactory calculation, which would destroy tlic 
extravagant assertions of critics, and perhaps con- 
firm the modest and probable conjectures of philo- 
sophers " The most diligent researches have col 
Icctcd onlj the following circumstances, which, 
slight and imperfect as thej are, maj tend in some 


degree to illustrate the question of the popnlousness 
of ancient Rome I When the capit<il of the 
empire was besieged by the Goths, the circuit 
of the walls was accoratelj measured bj Ammo- 
nius, the mathematician, who found it equal to 
twenty-one miles * It should not he forgotten that 
the form of the city was almost that of a circle , tlic 
geometneal figure which is known to contain the 
largest space within any given circumference II 
The architect Vitruvius, who flourished in the Au- 
gustan age, and whose evidence, on this occasion, 
has peculiar weight and authonty, observes, that the 
innumerable habitations of the Roman people would 
have spread themselves farheyond the narrow limits 
of the city , and that the want of ground, whieli was 
prohablj contracted on every side by gardens and 
villas, suggested the common, though inconvenient, 
practice of raising the houses to a considerable 
height in the air ’ But the loftiness of these build- 
ings, which often consisted of hasty work and in- 
sulficicnt materials, was the cause of frequent and 
fatal accidents , and it was repeatedly enacted by 
Augustus, as well as bj Nero, that the height of 
private edifices within the walls of Rome should 
not exceed the measure of seventy feet from the 
ground * III Juvenal‘S laments, as it should seem 
from his ov/n expcncnce, the hardships of the poorer 
citizens, to whom he addresses the salutary advice 
of emigrating, without delay, from the smoke of 
Rome, since tliey might purchase, in the little towns 
of Italy, a cheerful commodious dwelling, at the 
same pnee which they annually paid for a dark and 
miserable lodging House-rent was therefore im- 
moderately dear , the rich acquired, at an enormous 
expense, tlic ground, which they covered with pa- 
laces and gardens , but the body of the Roman 
people was crowded into a narrow space , and the 
dilTcrent floors, and apartments, of the same house 
were divided, as it is still the custom of Pans, and 
other cities, among several families of plebeians 
IV The total number of bouses in the fourteen re- 
gions of the city , is accurately stated in the descrip- 
tion of Rome, composed under the reign of Theo- 
dosius, and they amount to forty-eight thousand 


liotli the one and the oilier painted from the life Tlie numbers vhieh 
the treat circus was c^iahfe of receirinf; arc taken from the original 
Aotiluc v[ the city 1 he diflerenres hetnicn them prove that they 
did not lran«eribe each olhir but the sura niaj appear incredible, 
thoiinb the cmintr} on llic«c occasions flocked to file city 
honittirnes indeed they composed orij,inat pieces 

Vcsti„ia Gro-ca 

Au*i descrcre et celrbnre domestm facta 
Horat Epistol ad Pisones, 2HS and the Iramed, though perplexed, 
iiote of Dacier, who might have allowed the name of tragedies to the 
^ruta» and the fftettts of Pacus lus, or to the Cilo of Maternus The 
Octal 10 , ascribed to one of the Senecas, still remains a \ erj unfavour, 
able specimen of Roman tragedj 

r In the time of Giiintilian and Pliny, a tragic poet was reduced to 
the iiiiperfect method of hiring a ^reat room and readini, his pla\ to 
the compaiij, whom he invited for that purpose (See Dialog de Ora 
toribiis c <1 II and Plin Epistol vii 17 j 
s Sec the Dialogue of Lucian entitled de Siltatione, tom ii p 215 
—317 edit Ucila The iiaiitomimes obtained the honourable name of 
Xtipoffopoi and it was required lliat they »1 otild be conter^nl with 
aim Kt ri er j art and science Rorctle (in the Mcmoircs de I Aeaderoie 
dcs Inscriptions tom I p 127 ,hc ) has giienashort history of the 
art of pifitomimes ' 

I Amiiiiaiiiis I Jir c. C lie complains, with decent indignation 

tbit the strccts nf Rome were filled with crowds of females who mi ht 

liaie giieii childrt ii to ihe state, but ivliose only occiitiation srxsto curl 
and dress their hair and laclari volubillbus gyris, dum exnrimunt in 
oiiniera simulacra qum fiiixcre fibulx Uicatrales. 
o lipsiu. llum III p -123 de Ma„nitnd RomanJ, 1 m c 3) and 


Isaac VosBius (Observat Var p 26 — 34 J hate indulged strange dreams 
of four, or eight, or fourteen millions in Rome Bir flume, (Ijsaya, 
vo! 1 p 4oO— 457 ) with admirable good sense and scepticism, 
betrays some secret disposition to extenuate the populousness of an 
cient times 

X Olympiodor ap Phot p 197 See Fabricius, Bibl Grmc tom ix 
p 400 

T In eiautcm mijestatc iirhis, ct cii lum inflnito frequent i3 innume. 
labiles habitationcs opus fuil expheare Ergo cum rccipere non posset 
are-t plan i tantam multitudinenr in iirbe, ad auxiliiim altitiidinis adi- 
Rcioruni res ip«a coegil devenire V'ltruv ii 8 This passage, which 
I owe to V'ossius IS clear, strong and comprehensive 

X The snccessiie testimonies of Pliny, Aristides Claudian, Rutilms, 
tee prove the iivufliciency of the<e restrictive edicts St« Lipsius de 
Blagnitud Roman i, I in c 4 

Tabuhta tibi jam tertia fiimant 

Tn iiescis nam si gradibiistrepidatur ab imis 
Ultimns ardebit, quem tcgula sola tuetur 
A plusia 

Jnveinl Sitir iii 190 

a Reid the whole third satire, but particularly 166 223 be The 
description of a crowded intula, or lodging house, in relroiiiiis (c 95 
97 ) pr rfcctlt tallies with the complaints of Juvenal and we Irarn from 
li^t authority, that in the time < f Aii„usto« (Ileinrcciiis Hist Juris 
Ruroari c ii p 181 ) the ordinary rent of tlie several eanacula, or 
apartments of an tntula, annually prodneed forty tlioiiiand sesterces 
Iwtweeii three and four liitiidred pounds sterling, (Pandect I xix! 
tit II Bin 30 } a sura which proves at once the large extent, and high 
value, of tbuv common buildings. ^ 
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three hundred and eighly-two ■> The two classes of 
domus and of insula, into which tliey are divided, 
include all the habitations of the capital, of every 
rank and condition, from the marble palace of the 
Anicii, with a numerous establishment of freedmcn 
and slaves, to the lofty and narrow lodging-house, 
where the poet Codrus, and his wife, were permit- 
ted to hire a wretched garret immediately under the 
tiles If we adopt the same average, which, under 
similar circumstances, has been found applicable 
to Pans,* and indifferently allow about twenty-five 
persons for each bouse, of eiery degree, we may 
fairly estimate the inhabitants of Rome at twelve 
hundred thousand a number which cannot be 
thought excessive for the capital of a mighty em- 
pire, though it exceeds the populousness of the 
greatest cities of modem Europe ^ 

First siegfe of Such was the State of Rome under 
Goth* **** the reign of Hononus , at the time 
A D 40S -when the Gothic army formed the 
siege, or rather the blockade, of the city * By a 
skilful disposition of his numerous forces, who im- 
patiently watched the moment of an assault. Alarm 
encompassed the walls, commanded tlie twelve 
pnncipal gates, intcicepted all communication with 
the adjacent country, and vigilantly guarded the 
navigation of the Tiber, from which the Romans 
denved the surest and most plentiful supply of 
provisions The first emotions of the nobles, and 
of the people, were those of surprise and indigna- 
tion, that a vile barbanan should dare to insult the 
capital of the world but their arrogance w as soon 
humbled by misfortune , and their unmanly rage, 
instead of being directed against an enemj in arms, 
was meanly exercised on a defenceless and inno- 
cent victim Perhaps in the person of Srrena, the 
Romans might hav e respected the niece of Theodo- 
sius, the aunt, nay, even the adopted mother, of the 
reignmg emperor but they abhorred the widow of 
Stilicho , and they listened with credulous passion 
to the tale of calumny, which accused her of main- 
taining a secret and criminal correspondence with 
the Gothic invader Actuated, or overawed, by the 
same popular phrensy, the senate, without requinng 
any evidence of her guilt, pronounced the sentence 
of her death Serena w as ignominiously strangled , 
and the infatuated multitude were astonished to 
find, that this cruel act of injustice did not imme- 
diately produce the retreat of the barbarians, and 
_ the deliverance of the city That un- 

fortunate citj gradually expenenced 
the distress of scarcity, and at length the horrid 
calamities of famine The daily allowance of three 


pounds of bread was reduced to one-half, to onc- 
third, to nothing , and the price of com still con- 
tinued to nse in a rapid and extravagant propor- 
tion The poorer citizens, who were unable to pur- 
chase the necessaries of life, solicited the precarious 
chanty of the rich , and for a while the public 
miserj was alleviated by the humanity of Laeta, the 
widow of the emperor Gratian, who had fixed her 
residence at Rome, and consecrated, to the use of 
the indigent, the pnneely revenue, vihicli she an- 
nually received from the grateful successors of her 
husband f But these private and temporary dona- 
tiv es were insufficient to appease the hunger of a 
numerous people , and the progress of famine in- 
vaded the marble palaces of the senators themselves 
The persons of both sexes, who had been educated 
in the enjoyment of ease and luxury, discovered 
how little IS requisite to supply the demands of 
nature , and lavished their unavailing treasures of 
gold and silver, to obtain the coarse and scanty 
sustenancewhich they would formerly have rejected 
with disdain The food the most repugnant to 
sense or imagination, the aliments the most un- 
wholesome and pernicious to the constitution, were 
eagerly devoured, and fiercely disputed, by the rage 
of hunger A dark suspicion was entertained, that 
some desperate wretches fed on the bodies of their 
fellow-creatures, whom they had secretly murdered , 
and even mothers, (such was the hornd conflict of 
the two most powerful instincts implanted hy na- 
ture in the human breast,) even mothers are said to 
have tasted the flesh of their slaughtered infants 
Many thousands of the inhabitants of Rome ex- 
pired in their houses, or in the streets, for vrant of 
sustenance , and as the public sepulchres without 
the walls were in the power of the enemy, the 
stench, which arose from so many putnd and un- 
buried carcasses, infected the air, and pj 
the miseries of famine were succeeded ° 

and aggravated by the contagion of a pestilential 
disease The assurances of speedy and effectual 
relief, which were repeatedlj transmitted from the 
court of Ravenna, supported, for some time, the 
fainting resolution of the Romans, till at length the 
despair of any human aid tempted them to accept 
the offers of a preternatural deliv erance Pompei- 
anus, prrcfect of the city, had been 
persuaded, by the art or fanaticism of 
some Tuscan diviners, that, by the mysterious force 
of spells and sacrifices, they could extract the 
lightning from the clouds, and point those celestial 
fires against the camp of the barbarians'’ The 
important secret was communicated to Innocent, 
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354 Soznmen,] ix c 6 Olymmodoms ap Phot p ISO Fhiloilor 
giiis 1 XII c 3 and Godefrov, IJissertat p 407 — 475 
f The mother of Lieta was named Pissumena Her father, family, 
and country, are unknown Ducange Fam Byzantin p 50 
B Ad nefindns cibos eriipit esurientinm rabies, ct sua invicem mem 
bra laniuriiiit, dum mater non parcit lactenti infantile , et recipil U'®™' 
quern paullo ante effuderat Jerom ad Pnncipiam tom i p 121 The 
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rative of facts is much more pathetic, tlian the most laboured descrip 
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the hishop of Rome , and the sacccssorof St Peter 
IS neensed, perhaps withontfoandation, of preferring 
the safetj of the republic to the rigid seventy of the 
Christian n orsliip But when the question was agi- 
tated in the senate, when it was proposed as an 
essential condition, that those sacnficcs should be 
performed in the capitol, b} the authonty, and in 
the presence, of the magistrates , the majonly of 
that respectable assembly, apprehensne either of 
the Divine or of the imperial displeasure, refused 
to join in an act, which appeared almost equivalent 
to the public restoration of paganism • 

Aiaric accfpii a The last resource of the Romans was 
clemencj, or at least in the mo- 
A D 409 deration, of the king of the Goths The 
senate, who in this emergenej assumed the supreme 
powers of goicrnment, appointed two ambassadors 
to iicgociate with the enemy Tins important trust 
was delegated to Basihns, a senator, of Spanish 
extraction, and already conspicuous in the adminis- 
tration of provinces , and to John, the first tribune 
of the notaries, who was peculiarly qualified, by 
his dexterity in business, as well as by his former 
intimacy with the Gothic prince 'When they w'trc 
introduced into his presence, they declared, perhaps 
in a more lofty style than became their abject con- 
dition, that the Romans were resolved to maintain 
their dignity, either in peace or war, and that, if 
Alanc refused them a fair and honourable capitu- 
lation, he might sound Ins trumpets, and prepare to 
gne battle to an innumerable people, exercised in 
arms, and animated by despair “ The thicker the 
hay, the easier it is mowed,’' was the concise reply 
of the barbanan , and this rustic metaphor was ac- 
companied by a loud and insulting laugh, expres- 
si\e of his contempt for the menaces of an unwar- 
Iikc populace, enenated by luxury before they 
were emaciated by famine He then condescended 
to fix the ransom, which he would accept as the 
price of Ins retreat from the walls of Rome all the 
gold and silier in the city, whether it were the pro- 
perty of the state, or of indniduals, all the rich 
and precious moiablcs, and all the slaics who 
could prose their title to the name of barbarians 
The ministers of the senate presumed to ask, in a 
modest and suppliant tone, “ If such, O king > are 
your demands, what do you intend to leaie us’” 
“ You) lives,'* replied the haughty conqueror They 
trembled, and retired Yet before they retired, a 
short suspension of arms was granted, w Inch allow- 
ed some time for a more temperate ncgociation 
The stem features of Alanc were insensibly re- 
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laxed , he abated much of the ngour of his terms , 
and at length consented to raise the siege, on the 
immediate payment of fisc thousand pounds of gold, 
of thirty thousand pounds of siher, of four thousand 
robes of silk, of three thousand pieces of fine scar- 
let cloth, and of three thousand pounds’ weight of 
pepper But the public treasury was exhausted , 
the annual rents of the great estates in Italy and 
the provinces, w ere intercepted by the calamities of- 
war , the gold and gems had been exchanged during 
the famine, for the vilest sustenance , the hoards of 
secret wealth were still concealed by the obstinacy 
of avance , and some remains of consecrated spoils 
afforded the only resource that could avert the im- 
pending ruin of the city As soon as the Romans 
had satisfied the rapacious demands of Alanc, they 
were restored, in some measure, to the enjoyment 
of peace and plenty Several of the gates were 
cautiously opened, the importation of provisions 
from the nver, and the adjacent country, was no 
longer obstructed by the Goths, the citizens re- 
sorted in crowds to the free market, w hich w as held 
during three days in the suburbs, and while the 
merchants, who undertook this gainful trade, made 
a considerable profit, the future subsistence of the 
city was secured by the ample magazines which 
were deposited in the public and private granaries 
A more regular discipline, than could have been 
expected, was maintained in the camp of Alanc , 
and the wise barbanan justified Ins regard for the 
faith of treaties, by the just severity w'jtli winch be 
chastised a party of licentious Goths, who had in- 
sulted some Roman citizens on the road to Ostia 
His army, enriched by the contributions of the capi- 
tal, slowly advanced into the fair and fruitful pro- 
vince of Tuscany, where he proposed to establish 
Ins winter qbarters ; and the Gothic standard be- 
came the refuge of forty thousand barbanan slaves, 
who had broke their chains, and aspired, under the 
command of their great deliverer, to revenge the 
injunes, and the disgrace, of their cruel servitude 
About the same time, he received a more honour- 
able reinforcement of Goths and Huns, whom 
Adolphus,' the brother of his wife, had conducted, 
at his pressing imitation, from the hanks of the 
Danube to those of the Tiber, and who had cut their 
way, v’^ith some difficulty and loss, through the 
supenor numbers of the imperial troops A victo- 
nons leader, who united the daring spirit of a bar- 
barian with , the art and discipline of a Roman 
general, was at the head of a hundred thou- 
sand fighting men , and Italy pronounced with 
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iinacquaintea viUi Hie nitional mptr^ljlion of Rome ami Toscany 1 
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7 In f jiat case, we rcrover a clironolojieal date (Vlarch th« 
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Innocent and Tillcmont (ATem Recles tom x p CtVJis determinrd 
not to believe, that a pope could be cpiilt} of such impious cotidrs 
ceiwion 

k Pepper was a fat nnrite inifredient of the rao«t expensive Roman 
conkert, and the best sort cnnimonl} sold for fifteen denarii or tin 
shinines. Hie pound See Pliny Hist Natiir xii 14 R was brnii^ht 
from India and the same couiitr) the coan ol Malabar still aflords 
the (n-catest plenty hut the improvement of trade and navi.ation has 
multiplied Hie quantity , and rediieed the price Sec Ilistuirc Politique 
et Pliilnsophique, fcc. tom i p 457 

1 Tins Gothic cIiieRain tscallcil, bj Jornande<and Isidore, 
pfivt, hj Zosimus and Otisiiis jdlaulphux , and l>\ OI\mpiodi*ie 
■/titamlphua I hare used the edehrated name of yidotphoa t Inrii 
si-ems to lie authorized ba the practice of the Swedes, the sons, or 
brothers, of the ancient GotUs. 
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terror and respect the formidable name of Ala- 
rm ™ 

>. At the distance of fourteen centuries, 

tiolis fw I'e-jci we may be satisfied n ith relating the 
A D 409 military exploits of the conquerors of 
Rome, without presuming to investigate the motives 
of their political conduct In the midst of liis ap- 
parent prospenty, Alaric was conscious, perhaps, of 
some secret weakness, some internal defect, or 
perhaps the moderation which he displayed, was 
intended only to deceive and disarm the easy cre- 
dulity of the ministers of Honorius The king of 
the Goths repeatedly declared, that it was his desire 
to he considered as the fnend of peace, and of the 
Romans Three senators, at his earnest request, 
were sent ambassadors to the court of Ravenna, to 
solicit the exchange of hostages, and the conclusion 
of the treaty, and the proposals, which he more 
clearly expressed during the course of the ncgocia- 
tions, could only inspire a doubt of Ins sincerity, as 
they might seem inadequate to the state of his for- 
tune The barbarian still aspired to the rank of 
master-general of the armies of the west , he stipu- 
lated an annual subsidy of corn and money , and he 
chose the provinces of Dalmatia, Noricum, and 
Venetia, for the seat of Ins new kingdom, which 
would have commanded the important communica- 
tion between Italy and the Danube If these modest 
terms should be rejected, Alaric showed a disposi- 
tion to relinquish his pecuniary demands, and even 
to content himself with the possession of Noncum, 
an exhausted and impovenshed country, perpetually 
exposed to the inroads of the barbarians of Ger- 
many " But the hopes of peace were disappointed 
by the weak obstinacy, or interested views, of the 
minister Olympius "Without listening to the salu- 
tary remonstrances of the senate, he dismissed their 
ambassadors under the conduct of a military escort, 
too numerous for a retinue of honour, and too feeble 
for an army of defence Six thousand Dalmatians, 
the flower of the impenal legions, were ordered to 
march from Ravenna to Rome, through an open 
country, which was occupied by the formidable 
mj riads of the barbarians These brave legionanes, 
encompassed and betrayed, fell a sacrifice to minis- 
terial folly , their general, Yalens, with an hundred 
soldiers, escaped from the field of battle , and one 
of the ambassadors, who could no longer claim the 
protection of the law of nations, was obliged to pur- 
chase bis freedom with a ransom of thirty thousand 
pieces of gold Yet Alanc, instead of resenting 
this act of impotent hostility, immediately renewed 
his proposals of peace , and the second embassy of 
the Roman senate, which derived weight and dig- 
mt> from the presence of Innocent, bishop of the 

<n Tim treaty between Alaric and the Romm* &c la taken frnni 
rosimua I V p 3S4, SSS VS8 359 362, 363 The additional cireum 
nancea are too few and triflin„ to require an j other quotation 
» 7o8imii% I V p 367—369 

o Zn,imiia I V p 360—362 Thebidiop by remaininc^ at Ravenna, 
esraTOdtheiinpcndin,.calamitirvorihccity Ornaiua,! vii c 39 p 573 
p I^or ttie aiiiintureanrOliinpiiia and hia eueceaaora in the miiiialry, 
l7l * P 365 3b0 mid Olympiodor np Phot p HBO 


city, was guarded from the dangers of the road by a 
detachment of Gothic soldiers “ 

Olympius P might have continued to 
insult the just resentment of a people, *"""*• 

who loudly accused him as the author 
of the public calamities , but Ins power was under- 
mined by the secret intrigues of the palace The 
favourite eunuchs transferred the government of 
Hononus, and the empire, to Jovius, the prastorian 
prasfect , an unworthy servant, who did not atone, 
by the ment of personal attachment, for the errors 
and misfortunes of Ins administration The exile, 
or escape, of the guilty Olympius, reserved him for 
more vicissitudes of fortune he experienced the 
adventures of an obscure and wandering life, he 
again rose to power, he fell a second time into 
disgrace , his cars were cut olT , he expired under 
the lash , and Ins ignominious death afibrded a 
grateful spectacle to the friends of Stilicho After 
the removal of Olympius, whose character was 
deeply tainted with religious fanaticism, tlie pagans 
and heretics were delivered from the impolitic pro- 
scription, which excluded tliem from the dignities 
of the state The brave Gennerid,s a soldier of 
barbarian origin, who still adhered to the worship 
of his ancestors, had been obliged to lay aside tlie 
military belt and though he was- repeatedly assured 
by the emperor himself, that laws were not made 
for persons of his rank or merit, he refused to accept 
any partial dispensation, and persevered in honour- 
able disgrace, till he had extorted a general act of 
justice from the distress of the Roman government 
The conduct of Gennerid, in the important station, 
to which he was promoted or restored, of master- 
general of Dalmatia, Pannonia, Noncum, and 
Rhaitia, seemed to revive the discipline and spint 
oi the republic From a life of idleness and want, 
his troops were soon habituated to severe exercise, 
and plentiful subsistence , and his pnvate genero- 
sity often supplied the rewards, which were denied 
by the avance, or poverty, of the court of Ravenna 
The valour of Gennend, formidable to the adjacent 
barbarians, was the firmest bulwark of the Illynan 
frontier, and Ins vigilant care assisted the empire 
with a reinforcement of ten thousand Huns, who 
arnved on the confines of Italy, attended by such a 
convoy of provisions, and sui h a numerous train of 
sheep and oxen, as might have hecn sufficient, not 
only for the march of an army, but for the settle- 
ment of a colony But the court and councils of 
Hononus still remained a scene of weakness and 
distraction, of corruption and anarchy Instigated 
by the pnefect Jovius, the guards rose in furious 
mutiny, and demanded the heads of two generals, 
and of the two pnncipal eunuchs The generals, 

q Zavimas (I v p 361 ) relates this circumstaiice with a isible com 
piacency, and celebrates the cliaractcr of Gennend as the last ^lory of 
cYpinnjr paganism \cry difierent were the sentiments of the council 
of Carthape who deputed four bishops to the court of lla^cninp to 
complain of the law which hid been jin»t cnictcd, tint oil conicmions 
to rhri«tiiiiity should he free and voluntary hce Baronius, Annal 
Lccles A B 409 No 13. A D 410 No 47, 48, 
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under a perfidious promise of safetj, were sent on 
ship-board, and pnsately executed, while the fa- 
sour of the eunuchs procured them a mild and 
secure exile at Milan and Constantinople Euse- 
bius the eunuch, and the barbarian Allohich, suc- 
ceeded to the command of the bed-chamber and of 
the guards , and the mutual jealousy of these sub- 
ordinate ministers was the cause of their mutual 
destruction Bj the insolent order of the count of 
the domestics, the great chamberlain was sbamc- 
fullj beaten to death with sticks, before the eyes of 
the astonished emperor , and the subsequent assas- 
sination of Allobich, in the midst of a public pro- 
cession, IS the only circumstance of his life in 
which Honorius discoicred the faintest sjmptom of 
courage or resentment Yet before they fell, Euse- 
bius and Allobich had contnbuted their part to the 
ruin of the empire, by opposing the conclusion of a 
treaty which Jovins, from a selfish and perhaps a 
criminal motive, had negociatcd with Alanc, in 
a personal interview under the walls of Ritnini 
During the absence of Jovius, the emperor was 
persuaded to assume a lofty tone of inflexible dig- 
nify, such as neither his situation, nor his character, 
could enable him to support and a letter, signed 
with the name of Honorius, was immediately des- 
patched to the prmtonan praefcct, granting him a 
free permission to dispose of the public money, but 
sternly refusing to prostitute the military honours 
of Rome to the proud demands of a barbarian 
This letter was imprudently communicated to Alanc 
himself, and the Goth, who in the whole transaction 
had behaved with temper and decency, expressed, 
in the most outrageous language, liis lively sense of 
the insult so wantonly olTcrcd to his person, and to 
his nation The conference of Rimini w as hastily 
interrupted , and the praifect Jovius, on liis return 
to Ravenna, was compelled to adopt, and even to 
encourage, the fashionable opinions of the court 
By his adv ice and example, the principal officers of 
tlic state and army were obliged to swear, that, 
without listening, in any circumstances, to any con- 
ditions of peace, they would still persevere in per- 
petual and implacable war against the enemy of 
the republic This rash engagement opposed an 
insuperable bar to all future ncgociation The 
ministers of Honorius were heard to declare, that, 
if they had only invoked the name of the Deity, 
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they would consult the public safety, and trust 
their souls to the m/;rcy of heaven hut they had 
sworn, by the sacred head of the emperor himself, 
they had toadied, in solemn ceremony, that august 
scat of majesty and wisdom, and the violation of 
their oath would expose them to the temporal 
penalties of sacnlcgc and rebellion ' 

While the emperor and bis court Second ticec 
enjoy ed, with sullen pride, the security Jhe^th' 
of the marshes and fortifioations of ^ ® 
Ravenna, they abandoned Rome, almost without 
defence, to the resentment of Alanc Yet such 
was the moderation which he still preserved, or 
affected, that, as lie moved with his army along the 
Flaminian vyay, he successively despatched the 
bishops of the towns of Italy to reiterate his offers 
of peace, and to conjure the emperor, that he would 
save the city and its inhabitants from hostile fire, 
and the sword of the barbarians ' These impending 
calamities were however averted, not indeed by the 
wisdom of Honorius, but by the prudence or hu- 
manity of the Gothic king, who cmplojcd a milder, 
though not less cflectual, method of conquest In- 
stead of assaulting the capital, he successively 
directed his cETorts against the Po> t of Ostia, one 
of the boldest and most stupendous works of Roman 
magnificence * The accidents to which the preca- 
rious subsistence of the city was continually exposed 
in a winter navigation, and an open road, had sug- 
gested to the genius of the first Cxsar the nsefal 
design, which was executed under the reign of 
Claudius The artificial moles, which formed the 
narrow CDtrancc, advanced far into the sea, and 
firmly repelled the fury of the waves, while the 
largest vessels securely rode at anchor within three 
deep and capacious basons, which received the 
northern branch of the Tiber, about two miles from 
the ancient colony of Ostia » The Roman Port 
insensibly svv died to the size of an episcopal city,* 
where the com of Africa was deposited in spacious 
granaries for the use of the capital As soon as 
Alanc was in possession of that important place, 
he summoned the city to surrender at discretion , 
and his demands were enforced by the positive 
declaration, that a refusal, or even a delay, should 
be instantly followed by the destruction of the 
magazines, on which the life of the Roman people 
depended The clamours of that people, and the 
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r Zmimiw 1 v p 3C7— 3fl9 Tim cn<tom of <wcarin» l>y the hca 
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o lbt Ottia Tsbtrtnn (*ceCliiver llalia Vntm 1 m n mO-Sia 
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mediaWr beyond the left, or southern, and the Port immediately 
beyond the right, or northern, branch of the river, and the di<tiiice 
wlwcen their remain* measure* somethin, more linn two mile* on 
&nj.olam s map In the time of Siratio, the rand and mud deposited 
by the Tiber, lud clinked the Inrlioiir of Ostia the progre** of the 
vsii^had added much to the size of the Holy Ishnd and i.radiia|ly 
JjU both Ostia and the port at a convirii.r'ible di*hnre from the shore. 
Tlie dry channel* (fiiimi morli ) nid the ljr>.e e*tiiiries (*la{,no di 
lomitle dc Levante,) mirk the chan.e* of the river and the efforts of 
the *f3 Conviill, for the prewnt state of tliKdrrary and drvilaip tract. 
Hie evrellenl map of the eccleviavtieal state by the mMliematiriao* of 
Ben«lict XIV an actual urvey of the y/pro Jiotntino iii »ix sheet*, 
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X A* earlv a* the Hurd (I.ardiif r** Crrdibilitv of the < n*ne1, part i; 
^1 III p to— 0-2) or at least the fnti'th century (Carol a <anctn 
Paulo ■Jvo’it IZrclr* p 47 ) the po I of Pome ua* aii eiii*c<ipal city 
winch was drmotuhed a* It should seem in the ninth crntiiiy bv Pone 
Grrs.ory IV during Hie incursion* of the Arab* U i* now reduced to 
an urn a ihurch and ibe bouse or palace, of the hislmp, vvlio ranks as 
one of «ix cardinal bis)iojn of Hie Roman ctiiirrh ^ Cschinard. 
Uescnzionc di Roma e del A^o Romano j> 32SL ^ 
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terror of famine, subdued the piide of the senate 
they listened, without reluetanco, to the proposal of 
placing a new emperor on the throne of the un- 
worthy Honorius , and the suffrage of the Gothic 
conqueror bestowed the puiple on Attains, pncfect 
of the city The grateful monarch immediately 
acknowledged his protector as master-general of the 
armies of the west, Adolphus with the rank of 
count of the domestics, obtained the custody of the 
person of Attains, and the two hostile nations 
seemed to be united in the closest bands of friend- 
ship and alliance ^ 

Attains If. created The gates of the eity were thrown 
GotiB open, and the new emperor of the 

mans Romans, encompassed on every side 

by the Gothic arms, was conducted, in tumultuous 
procession, to the palace of Augustus and Trajan 
After he had distributed the civil and military dig- 
nities among his favourites and followers. Attains 
convened an assembly of the senate , before whom, 
in a formal and llond speech, he asserted Ins resolu- 
tion of restonng the majesty of the republic, and of 
uniting to the empire the provinces of Egypt and 
the east, which had once acknowledged tlie sover- 
eignty of Rome Such extravagant promises in- 
spired eveiy reasonable citiven with a just contempt 
for the character of an unwarlike usurper , whose 
elevation was the deepest and most ignominious 
wound which the republic had yet sustained from 
the insolenee of the barbarians But the populace, 
with their usual levity, applauded the change of 
masters The public discontent was favourable to 
the rival of Honorius , and the sectanes, oppressed 
by his persecuting edicts, expected some degree of 
countenance, or at least of toleration, from a prince, 
who, in his native country of Ionia, had been edu- 
cated in the pagan superstition, and who had since 
received the sacrament of baptism from the hands of 
an Arian bishop * The first days of the reign of 
Attains were fair and prospeious An officer of 
confidenec was sent with an inconsiderable bodj of 
troops to secure the obedience of Afiica the great- 
est part of Italy submitted to the terror of the Gothic 
powers , and though the city of Bologna made a 
vigorous and effectual resistance, the people of 
hTilan, dissatisfied perhaps with the absence of Ho- 
norius, aecepted, with loud aeclamations, the clioiec 
of the Roman senate At the head of a formidable 
*imij, Alaric conducted his rojal captive almost to 
the gates of Ravenna , and a solemn embassy of 
the principal ministers, of Jovius, the prmtorian 
prajfect, of Valcns, master of the cavaliy and in- 
fantry, of the qumstor Potamius, and of Tiilinn, the 
first of the notaries, was introduced, witli martial 
pomp, into the Gothic camp In the name of their 
sovereign, thej eonsented to acknowledge the law- 


ful election of his competitor, and to divide the 
provinces of Italy and the west between the two 
emperors Their proposals were rejected with dis- 
dain , and the refusal was aggravated by the in- 
sulting clemency of Attains, who condescended to 
promise, that, ,if Hononus would instantly resign 
the purple, he should be permitted to pass the re- 
mainder of his life in the peaceful exile of some 
remote island So desperate indeed did the situa- 
tion of the son of Theodosius appear, to those who 
were the best acquainted with his strength and re- 
sources, that Jovius and Yalens, his minister and 
his general, betraj ed their trust, infamously deserted 
the sinking cause of their benefactor, and devoted 
their treacherous allegiance to the service of his 
more fortunate rival Astonished by such examples 
of domestie treason, Hononus trembled at the ap- 
proaeh of every servant, at the arrival of every mes- 
senger He dreaded the secret enemies, who might 
lurk in his capital, his palace, his bed-chamber , 
and some ships laj ready in the harbour of Rav enna, 
to transport the abdicated monarch to the domi- 
nions of his infant nephew, the emperor of the 
east 

But there w a Providence (such at „ , . , 

, , » . , H® '* aegiadcd 

least was the opinion of the historian iiy Ahne, 
Procopius’*) that watches over inno- ^ ® 
ccnce and folly , and the pretensions of Hoitonus 
to Its peculiar care cannot reasonably be disputed 
At the moment when his despair, ineapable of any 
wise or manly resolution, meditated a shameful 
flight, a seasonable reinforcement of four thousand 
veterans unexpectedly lauded in the port of Ra- 
venna To these valiant strangers, whose fidelity 
bad not been corrupted by the factions of the court, 
he committed the walls and gates of the city , and 
the slumbers of the emperor were no longer dis- 
turbed by the apprehension of imminent and inter- 
nal danger The favourable intelligence which 
was received from Africa suddenly changed the 
opinions of men, and the state of public affairs 
The troops and officers, whom Attains had sent into 
that piovince, were defeated and slain, and the 
active sseal of Heraclian maintained his own allegi- 
ance, and that of his people The faithful count of 
Africa transmitted a large sum of monej, which 
fixed the attachment ot the imperial guards , and his 
vigilance, in preventing the exportation of corn and 
oil, introduced famine, tumult, and discontent, into 
the walls of Rome The failure of the African ex- 
pedition, was the source of mutual complaint and 
recrimination in the party of Attains , and the mind 
of his protector w as insensibly alienated from the 
interest of a prince, who wanted a spirit to com- 
mand, or docility to obej The most imprudent 
measures were adopted, without the knowledge, or 


T For llie ricntion of Attiliic conMiU 7osiniu<, ? ti h 377—380 
Xoromtn I ix c S *> OUmpiodor an Phot p 180,181 Philostorcr 
’ 1 onil < mil froj , "Di virfit p 470 

admit the ctidencc of Soznmen for the Arian liiiitiani and 
tliator 1 hitoabirtiin fur the pag^an education, of AltaUic The mmIiIo 
joy or /mimus and the dicconirnt irhich he imputes to the Anicun 
•aiiiil}, are Tcry unfarourahic to the rhristianity of the new emperor 


a He carried his insolence so far, as to deci ire lint he should mutilate 
Ilonnrius before he sent him into exile. But lhisa.ssi.rtian of Zosimus 
IS ili-stroji.d hy the more impartial testimony of Olympiodorus, who 
attributes the un„cncrous proposal (which w is absohitcly rejected by 
Altalus) to the liasciiess and perhaps the trcaclicri , of Jovius 
b Procop dc Bell Vandal 1 i c S 
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against tlic adiice, of Alaric , and the obstinate 
refusal of tlie senate to allow , in the embarkation, 
the mivturc even of five hundred Goths, betrayed a 
suspicious and distrustful temper, which, in their 
situation, was neither generous noi prudent The 
resentment of the Gothic king was c\asperatcd b} 
the malicious arts of .Tovius, who had been raised 
to the rank of patrician, and who afterwards cs.- 
rused his double perfidy, "by declaring, w itliout a 
blush, that he had only seemed to abandon the ser- 
vice of Honorius, more cifectually to ruin the cause 
of the usurper In a large plain near Rimini, and 
in the presence of an innumerable multitude of 
Romans and barbarians, the wretched Altai us was 
publicly despoiled of the diadem and purple , and 
those ensigns of royalty were sent by Alaric, as the 
pledge of peace and friendship, to the son of Theo- 
dosius” The oflicers who returned to their dutj, 
were icinstatcd in their employments, and even the 
merit of a tardy repentance w as graciously allowed , 
but the degraded emperor of the Romans, desirous 
of life, and insensible of disgrace, imploicd the 
permission of following the Gothic camp, in the 
train of a haughty an 1 capricious barbarian ^ 

Third Mcfcc md degradation of Attains removed 
’'y Ihe only leal obstacle to the conclusion 

tllC (vOUl^ /» t 

A D 410 of tnc peace , and Alaric advanced 
2 '* Within three miles of Ravenna, to press 
the irresolution of the imperial ministers, whose 
insolence soon retmned with the return of fortune 
His indignation was kindled by the report, that a 
rival chieftain, that Sarus, the personal enemy of 
Adolphus, and the hercditaiy foe of the house of 
Balti, had been received into the palace At the 
bead of three hundred followers, that fearless bar- 
barian immediately sallied from the gates of Raven- 
na , surprised, and cut in pieces, a considerable 
bodj of Goths , re-entered the city in triumph , 
and was permitted to insult his adversarj, by the 
soico of a herald, who publicly declared that the 
guilt of Alanc had for eser excluded him from the 
friendship and alliance of the emperor * The crime 
and folly of the court of Ravenna was expiated, a 
tliird time, by the calamities of Rome The king 
of the Goths, w Iio no longer dissembled his appetite 
for plunder and revenge, appeared in arms under 
the w alls of the capital , and the trembling senate, 
sfithout anj hopes of relief, prepared, by a despe- 
rate resistance, to delay the ruin of their country 
But tlie3 w ere unable to guard against the secret 
conspiracy of their sla^cs and domestics, who. 


r Socllip caiw! md ciraunWanccs of the fall of Attains in ZoMnnis; 
j p 380—^ iMznnieii, I ix c 8 Philostors 1 xii c 3 Tin 
two misof indcmiiitMn the Theodo..an Code, 1 ix tit xxxvii, Ic"- 

V'. "'Ji 'T.T' of Februar>, and the 8tU S| 

I D 410, <.vi(lentt\ relate lo this usurper 
A In hoc, Alancus iiniieratorc faclo, infccto, refecto, ac defccto 
p risit, cl lurtuiu apictai it imperil Orosius, I tii c. 42 

Vi '''^0 9 Philostorpins I xii 
fif" tbt textof ZoMmiKisniutitalcd and wc haic lost 

the remainder of Ins S|xth am last book, which ended w Itl, the sack o 
Koine Crcdiiliiiis and partial as he |., wi inu«* take our leave ^ that 
liistiirian It itli Slime ropnt mai 

‘"PI.'!:"",?"™™ obsidet tiirbal irrnmpit Oro 
i ' , I ^ ‘Ir^patchcs this |,r(at cunt iii seven 

worts, hut he craplojs whoU lages in celebrating the devotion o” tlw 
2 1 2 


Cither from birth or interest, w ere attached to the 
cause of the enemy At the hour of midnight, the 
Salanan gate was silently opened, and the inhabi- 
tants were awakened by the tremendous sound of 
the Gothic trumpet Eletcn hundred and sixty- 
thrcc years after the foundation of Rome, the im- 
perial city, which had subdued and citilizcd so 
considerable a part of mankind, was delivered to 
the licentious fury of the tribes of Germany and 
Sc3'thia f 

The proclamation of Alaric, w hen he Runect of the 
forced his entrance into a vanquished Srisiiair reif 
city, discovered, however, some regard b“>" 
for the laws of humanity and religion He encou- 
raged his troops boldly to seize the rewards of 
valour, and to enrich tlicmselves with the spoils of 
a wealth3 and effeminate people but he exhorted 
them, at the same time, to spare the li\cs of the 
unresisting citizens, and to respect the churches of 
the apostles, St Peter and St Paul, as holy and 
inviolable sanctuaries Amidst the hoirors of a 
nocturnal tumult, several of the Christian Goths 
displayed the fervour of a recent conversion , and 
some instances of then uncommon piety and mode- 
ration arc ielatcd,and perhaps adorned, by the zeal 
of ecclesiastical writers b While the barbarians 
roamed through the oit3 in quest of pre3 , the hum- 
ble dwelling of an aged virgin, who had devoted 
her life to the service of the altar, was forced open 
by one of the powerful Goths He immediately 
demanded, though in civil language, all the gold 
and silver in her possession , and w'as astonished at 
the readiness with w'hich she conducted him to a 
splendid hoard of massy plate, of the richest mate- 
rials, and the most curious workmanship The 
barbarian viewed with wonder and delight this 
valuable acquisition, till he was interrupted by a 
serious admonition, addressed to him iii the follow- 
ing words “ These,” said she, “ arc the conse- 
crated vessels belonging to St Peter if 3'ou 
presume to touch them, the sacrilegious deed will 
icmain on 30ur conscience For my part, I dare 
not keep what I am unable to defend ” The Gothic 
captain, struck w ith reverential awe, despatched a 
messenger to inform the king of the treasure which 
he had discovered , and received a pcrcmplor3 
order from Alaric, that all the consecrated plate 
and ornaments should bo transported, without 
damage or delay, to the church of the apostle 
Prom the extremity, perhaps, of the Quinnal hill, 
to tlie distant quaitcrof the Vatican, a numerous 


Goth® I have extracted, from an improhihle storj of Proenpinv the 
circomstaiiccsiiliich had in air of |iroliabilit} Procop de Rcll Van 
dak I I c 2. Ilesiipposcv that the cit; n-u ^urpri<cd irhile the <t.naton 
wept in the afternoon hut Jerom, with more authority and more 
reason, aflirms, that it was in the iiiglit, noctr Vloab capta cst, noctc 
cecidit niiirus cjus, tom i p 131 ad Principiam 
S Orosius (I Ml t. 39 p 573— S7C ) applauds the pietj of the dins, 
lian Goths, without seeming to perceive that the greatest part of them 
mrc Arian heretics Jomandca (c 3" p Co3.} and Isidore of illr 
(diron p 714 edit GroL) who were both attaclinl to tlie Gothic 
cause hai e repealed and embellished thc«e cdifVing tales Vecordin- 
to Isidore, Alaric himself was heard to *av that lie staged svar with the 
Romans and not with the apostles Sncli was the stale ot the seventh 
cvnlnry two hundred jears tiefore, the fatnc and rent had been 
ascribed, not to the apostles, hut to Christ 
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detacliment of Goths, marching in order of battle 
through the pnncipal streets, protected, with glit- 
tering arms, the long train of their devout com- 
panions, who bore aloft, on their heads, the sacred 
vessels of gold and silver, and the martial shouts 
of the biirharians were mingled with the sound of 
icligioiis psalmody From all the adjacent houses, 
a crowd of Christians hastened to join this edifjing 
procession , and a multitude of fugitives, without 
distinction of age, or rank, or even of sect, had the 
good fortune to escape to the secure and hospitable 
sanctuary of the Vatiean The learned work, con- 
cerning the City of God, was professedly composed 
by St Augustin, to justify the ways of Providence 
in the destruction of the Eoman greatness He 
celebrates, with peculiar satisfaction, this memora- 
ble triumph of Ghnst , and insults his adversaries, 
by challenging them to produce some similar exam- 
ple of a town taken by storm, in which the fabulous 
gods of antiquity had been able to protect either 
themselves or their deluded votaries 
PiihK anfl fire In the Sack of Rome, some rare and 
orRome. extraordinary examples of barbarian 
virtue had been deservedly applauded But the 
holy precincts of the Vatican, and the apostolic 
churches, could receive a very small proportion of 
the Roman people many thousand warriors, more 
especially of the Huns, who served under the 
standard of Alanc, w ere strangers to the name, or 
at least to the faith, of Christ , and we may suspect, 
without any breach of chanty or candour, that, in 
the hour of savage licence, when every passion was 
inflamed, and every restraint was removed, the 
precepts of the gospel seldom influenced the be- 
haviour of the Gothic Christians The writers, the 
best disposed to exaggerate their clemency, have 
freely confessed, that a cruel slaughter w as made of 
the Romans and that the streets of the city w ere 
filled with dead bodies, which remained without 
burial dunng the general consternation The 
despair of the citizens was sometimes converted 
into fury , and whenever the barbarians were pro- 
voked by opposition, they extended the promiscuous 
massacre to the feeble, the innocent, and the help- 
less The private revenge of forty thousand slaves 
w as exercised without pity or remorse , and the 
Ignominious lashes, which they had formerly re- 
ceived, were washed away in the blood of the guilty, 
or obnoxious, families The matrons and virgins 
of Rome were exposed to injuries more dreadful, 
in tlic apprehension of chastity, than death itself, 
and the ecclesiastical histonan has selected an 


example of female virtue, for the admiration of 
future ages A Roman lady, of singular beauty 
and orthodox faith, had excited the impatient de- 
sires of a young Goth, who, according to the saga- 
cious remark of Sozomen, w as attached to the Arian 
heresy Exasperated by her obstinate resistance, he 
drew his sword, and, w ith the anger of a lover, slightly 
wounded her neck The bleeding heroine still con- 
tinued to brav e Ins lesentmcnt, and to repel his love, 
till the lavisher desisted from his unavailing eflbrts, 
respcetfully conducted her to the sanctuary of the 
Vatican, and gave six pieces of gold to the guards 
of the church, on condition that they should re- 
store her inviolate to the arms of her husband 
Such instances of courage and generosity were not 
extremely common The brutal soldiers satisfied 
their sensual appetites, without consulting either 
the inclination, or the duties, of their female cap- 
tives and a nice question of casuistry was serious- 
ly agitated. Whether those tender victims, who had 
inflexibly refused their consent to the violation 
which they sustained, had lost, by their misfortune, 
the glorious crown of virginity ' There were other 
losses indeed of a more substantial kind, and more 
general concern It cannot be presumed, that all 
tlie barbarians were at all times capable of perpe- 
trating such amorous outrages , and the want of 
youth, or beauty, or chastity, protected the greatest 
part of the Roman women from the danger of a 
rape But avarice is an insatiate and universal 
passion , since the enjoyment of almost every ob- 
ject that can afibrd pleasure to the diObrent tastes 
and tempers of mankind may be proeured by the 
possession of wealth In the pillage of Rome, a 
just preference was given to gold and jewels, which 
contain the greatest value in the smallest compass 
and weight but, after these portable riches had 
been removed by the more diligent robbers, the 
palaces of Rome were rudely stripped of their 
splendid and costly furniture The sideboards of 
massy plate, and the variegated wardrobes of silk 
and purple, were irregularly piled in the waggons, 
that always followed the march of a Gothic army 
The most exquisite works of art were roughly 
handled, or wantonly destioyed many a statue 
was melted for the sake of the precious materials , 
and many a vase, in the division of the spoil, was 
shivered into fragments by the stroke of a battle- 
axe The acquisition of riches served only to 
stimulate the avarice of the rapacious barbarians, 
who proceeded, by threats, by blows, and by tor- 
tures, to force from their prisoners the confession 


b See Augustin, de Civitat Dei, I i c 1—6 lie parliciilarl^ ap 
pea» lo the cNamplea of Troy, S}racu<e, and Tarentum 
1 Jerom (tom i p I2I ad Pnncipiam) has applied to the sack c 
Home all Uie strong expressions of Virgil 

Quis cindem illius iiortis, quis funeni fandn, 

Cxplicet &.<. 

I robins (lies) positively aflirms that great numbers were slaii 
“JJ*?® Gollw Augustin (de Civ Dei I i c IS 13 ) offers christiai 
of those whose bodies Cmulla corpora J ha( 
cmained ("m tantO itrai/ej unburied Ibroiiius from the dilferen 
1 * '* has thrown some liphl on the sack of llomi 

* V A D 410 No 16-44 

® 'O Au„ustin(deC»ilat Dei, 1 i c ITJinti 
Violst...- or matrons actually killed themselves to cscap 

ion , and thoiii,h he admires their spirit, lie is obliged, hy lu 


theology, to eondemn their rash presumption Perhaps the good 
bishop of Hippo was too easy in the belief, as well as tro rigid iii the 
censure of this act of iemale heroism The twenty maidens (if they 
eser existed) who tlireiv themselves into the Elbe, when Magdeburg 
vvas Taken by storm have been multiplied to the iiumher of twelve 
hundred Sec Harles History of Giistaviis Adolphus, vol i p 308 
1 See Augustin, de Civ itat Dei, I i c 16 18 Hr treats the subject 
with remarkable accuracy and after admitting that there cannot lie 
any crime where there is no consent, he adds Sed quia non solum quoil 
ad dolorcm veriiin etiam quod ad liliidincm, pertinet in corpore alieno 
perpetrari potest quicqiiid tale factum fiierit, ctsi relcntam constan 
tissimo ammo piidiciliam non cxcutit, piidorcm tameii inclitit tie 
credatur factum cum mentis eliam voluntatc quod fieri fortasse sint 
rarnisahqti'i aolupLatenon potniL In c 18 he makes some curious 
distinctions between moral and physical virginity 
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of hidden treasure ^ Visible splendour and ev- 
pcnsc were alleged as a proof of a plentiful for- 
tune the appearance of poverty was imputed to a 
parsimonious disposition , and the obstinacy of 
some miscrSf who endured the most cruel torments 
before they would discover the secret object of their 
affection, was fatal to many unhappy wretches, who 
expired under the lash, for refusing to re\eal their 
imaginary treasures The edifices of Rome, though 
the damage has been much exaggerated, rcceised 
some injury fiom the violence of the Goths At 
their entrance through the Salarian gate, they fiicd 
the adjacent houses to guide tbcir march, and to 
distract the attention of the citizens the flames, 
which encountered no obstacle in the disorder of 
the night, consumed many private and public 
buildings , and the rums of the palace of Sallust “ 
remained, in (he age of .Tustinian, a stately monu- 
ment of the Gothic conflagration ® Yet a eontem- 
porary histoiian has obsened, that fire could 
scarcely consume the enormous beams of solid 
brass, and that the strength of man was insufficient 
to subvert the foundations of ancient stiuctures 
Some truth may possibly be concealed in Ins de- 
vout assertion, that the math of Heaven supplied 
the imperfections of hostile rage , and that the 
proud Poium of Rome, decorated with the statues 
of so many gods and heiocs, was Ici oiled in the 
dust by the stroke of lightning p 
O iptncs ma ftj Whatever might be the numbers, of 
ptiYw equestrian or plebeian rank, who 
perished in the massacre of Rome, it is confidently 
nflirmed, that only one senator lost his life by the 
sword of the enemy s Rut it was not easy to com- 
pute the multitudes, who, from an honourable 
station, and a prosperous fortune, were suddenly 
lednccd to the miserable condition of captives and 
exiles As the barbarians had more occasion for 
money than for slaves, they fixed, at a moderate 
price, the redemption of their indignant prisoners, 
and the ransom was often paid by the benevolence 


w Mnrecih, a Unman ladj, cquall} rcapcctnbic for ber ranb berailc 
nntjlar piil\ wa«lbrnwii on tla ground, and beaten and cruelly arliiii 
pcilicasmi luvtibus fla^rllismie, S.C Jeroin tom i p 121 id Princi 

I c 10 The modern Sacco dt Romi 
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of their friends, or the chanty of strangers'’ The 
captives, who were regularly sold, either m open 
market, or by private contract, would have legally 
regained their native freedom, winch it was im- 
possible for a citizen to lose, or to alienate • But 
as It vvas soon discovered, that the vindication of 
their liberty would endanger tlieir lives, and that 
the Goths, unless they were tempted to sell, might 
be prov oked to murder, their useless prisoners , the 
civil jurisprudence had been already qualified by a 
wise regulation, that they should bo obliged to 
serve the moderate term of five years, till they had 
discharged by tbcir labour the price of their re- 
demption * The nations who invaded the Roman 
empire, had driven before them, into Italy, whole 
troops of hungry and affnglitcd provTUcials, less ap- 
prehensive of servitude than of famine The cala- 
mities of Rome and Italy dispersed the inhabitants 
to the most lonely, the most secure, the most distant 
places of refuge While tlic Gothic cavalry spread 
terror and desolation along the sea-coast of Cam- 
pania and Tuscany, the little island of Igilium, 
separated by a narrow channel from the Argontanan 
promontory, repulsed, or eluded, their hostile at- 
tempts , and at so small a distance from Rome, 
great numbers ol citizens were securely concealed 
in the thick woods of that sequestered spot “ The 
ample patrimonies, winch many scnatonaii families 
possessed in Africa, invited them, if they bad time 
and prudence, to escape from the rum of tbcir 
country , to embrace the shelter of that hospitable 
province The most illustrious of these fugitives 
vvas the noble and pious Proba,* the widow of tbe 
prmfect Pctronius After the death of her husband, 
the most powerful subject of Rome, she bad re- 
mained at the head of the Amoian family, and 
successively supplied, fromhor private fortune, the 
expense of the consnlsliips of her three sons When 
the city was besieged and taken by the Goths, 
Proba supported, with cbnstian resignation, the 
loss of immense riches , embarked in a small vessel, 


a:. of rhetoric, and ncrlnp. of falHeliood, in 

tills intitnemff and Socrates (t \u c 10 ] pcrlnps b\ nnoppo. 

lie cxa^^eratiotii that manj/ senators were put to dcatu with various 
aurt exqii; wte loriiirc. ? 

ohrisliani in captii itatcm ducti .(int Aiipisliii, de 
I 1 c 14 and the ihristians experienced no peculiar hard. 

• See lleinecciu., Antiquitat Jiiri. Roman tom i p 96 
t Apnendix Corf Theodo. mi in Sinnoiid Opera tom i p 735 
nils edict was published on the 11th of Deremlier, A D 408 and is 
more reasonable than propcria belonged to the ministers of Ilonorius 
u £mmus I|;iliis}liosacacumina niiror 
wiem fraudarc iiefas laiidishonore sutc 
uac propnos nuper tutata e.t iii'ula saltus , 

SiTi loci iD(,ciiio, .cu Domini genio 
Gurgitccum modico airtricibiisolntitit armis, 

Taiiquam longinqtio disviciata man 
Ha,c mnltos laccr i sn«repit ab uriic fugatos, 

Hic fes..i. piisitn ccrla timorc xalus 
Phirima terreno popularcrat amnoralietto, 

Contiai naliiram cU.se tinicniiiiscques 
Ifnum, mira tides, lano discrimiiic jxirtum* 

Tam propc Romanis, tam prnciil e3..eGt.ti. 
m , Y ...... „ ftutihu. Ill Iltnerar I 1 32 j 

The island IS nosr called Giglio SeeClusi.r Ital Antiq I ii p 502 
, / "•>* YOfurc. of Proba and her faraiU arc connected wilh llie 

lifeofSt An.iKttn the) are dilipmlh illu.trated bv Tillemont 'Vlem 
I^l« torn Mil p 620-63. &me time afUrtheir arrna] in Africa 
Uemetrias t<»k tin. veil and made a vow of a lainitv an event whirl, 
\lirn?"'c "'of till. hi,.he t importance to Rome and to the norld 
AH llic Satiifs arrotc congratiilator) lettrr. to hir that of . 

.1.11 extant, (tom , p 62^73 ad I?emetn,d di icnllndl V irSt 
and cpiitiiiii. a mixture of absurd reasonin', sinntial - I , 

curious facts. «,„,eof which rJaterih^A^'m^d'ick^ 
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from wlicnce she beheld, at sea, the flames of her 
burning palace, and fled with her daughter Lmta, 
and her grand-daughter, the celebrated virgin 
Demetnas, to the coast of Africa The heneiolent 
profusion with nliich the matron distributed the 
fruits, or the price, of her estates, contributed to 
allcTiate the misfortunes of exile and captiiitj 
But even the family of Proba herself was not exempt 
from the rapacious oppression of count Heraclian, 
alio basely sold, in matrimonial prostitution, the 
noblest maidens of Rome to the lust or avarice of 
the Syrian merchants The Italian fugitiics were 
dispersed through the provinces, along the coast of 
Egypt and Asia, as far as Constantinople and 
Jerusalem , and the village of Bethlcm, the solitary 
rcsidenee of St Jerom and his female converts, 
a as crowded with illustrious beggars of either sex, 
and every age, alio excited the public compassion 
by the icmcmbrance of their past foitunc^ Tins 
aaful catastrophe of Rome filled the astonished 
empire with grief and terror So interesting a con- 
trast of greatness and ruin, disposed the fond 
credulity of the people to deplore, and even to ex- 
aggerate, the afllictions of the queen of cities The 
clergy, who applied to recent events the lofty 
metaphors of oriental prophecy, were sometimes 
tempted to confound the destruction of the capital, 
and the dissolution of the globe 
c I rn u There exists in human nature a 

Sack of Rome by , , , 

the troops of strong propensity to depreciate the 

advantages, and to magnify the evils, 
of the present times Yet, when the first emotions 
had subsided, and a fair estimate was made of the 
real damage, tlie more learned and judicious con- 
temporaries were forced to confess, that infant 
Rome had formerly received more essential injury 
from the Gauls, than she had now sustained from 
the Goths in her declining age * The experience 
of eleven centuries had enabled posterity to produce 
a much more singular parallel , and to affirm with 
confidence, that the ravages of the barbarians, whom 
Alaric had led from the hanks of the Danube, were 
less destructive, than the hostilities exercised by 
the troops of Charles the fifth, a catholic prince, 
a ho styled himself emperor of tlie Romans “ The 
Goths evacuated the city at the end of six days, 
but Rome remained above nine months in the pos- 
session of the imperialists , and every hour was 
stained by some atrocious act of cruelty, lust, and 
rapine The authority of Alanc preserved some 
order and moderation among the ferocious multi- 
tude, which acknowledged him for their leader and 

j Sec the pithetic complaint of Jerom (tom \ p 400 ) in Ins preface 
to tlie second book of Ins Commentaries on tlic pn>phet Ezekiel 

s Oro^iti* thoti|(h with some theoto^icil partiality, states tins com 
panson, 1 ii c 10 p 142 I \ii c 3^ p 675 But in the history of 
the taking of Rome by the Gauls eser^ thin}? is uncertain and per 
haps filniloiis. See licnufort siir 1 Incertitude &c dc ! Histoire 
Rnm-ime p 356 and Melot, in the Hlem dc 1 Academic des liiscripl. 
tom XV p 1—21 

• The itider who wishes to inform him^lf of the cireiim<tanrcs of 
tim famous event, max peruv an admirable oamtue in Dr Roliort. 
sonS Ilislor} of Charlies V vol ii p 283 or consult tlie Annalt d*ltiha 
oftlic learned Mnntori, tom xiv p 230—2-14 octaio edition Tfheis 
«c irons of exainmiiig: tlie original* he mix Invc recourse to the 
preat blit iinOnuhcd iiiitorj of Cuicciardini 
uui iiic account which most truly deserxes the name of authentic and 
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king , but the constable of Bonrhon had gloriously 
fallen in the attack of the walls , and the death of 
the general removed every restraint of discipline, 
from an army which consisted of three independent 
nations, the Italians, the Spaniards, and the Ger- 
mans In the beginning of the sixteenth century, the 
manners of Italy exhibited a remarkable scene of 
the depravity of mankind They united the san- 
guinary crimes that prevail in an unsettled state of 
society, with the polished vices that spring from 
the abuse of art and luxury , and the loose adven- 
turers, who had violated every prejudice of pa- 
triotism and superstition to assault the palace of 
the Roman pontilT, must deserve to he considered 
as the most profligate of the Italians At the same 
mra, the Spanmids were the terror both of tlie old 
and new world but their high-spinted valour was 
disgraced by gloomy pride, rapacious avarice, and 
unrelenting cruelty Indefatigable in the pursuit 
of fame and nches, they had improved, by repeated 
practice, the most exquisite and efiectual methods 
of torturing their prisoners many of the Castilians, 
who pillaged Rome, were familiars of the holy 
inquisition , and some volunteers, perhaps, were 
lately returned from tlie conquest of Mexico Tho 
Get mans were less corrupt than the Italians, less 
cruel than the Spaniards , and the rustic, or even 
savage, aspect of those Tramontane warnors, often 
disguised a simple and merciful disposition But 
they had imbibed, in the first fervour of the refor- 
mation, the spirit, as well as the principles, of 
Luther It was their favourite amusement to in- 
sult, or destroy, the consecrated objects of catholic 
superstition , they indulged, a ithont pity or remorse, 
a devout hatred against the clergy of every deno- 
mination and degree, who form so considerable a 
part of the inhabitants of modern Rome , and their 
fanatic zeal might aspire to subvert the throne of 
antichrist, to puiify , with blood and fire, the abomi- 
nations of the spiritual Baby Ion '■ 

The retrext of the victorious Goths, 

- , „ , , Ahnc evacuates 

who evacuated Rome on the sixth Rome and n 

day,® might be the result of prudence, 
but It was not surely the efiect of -*“0 
fear a At the head of an army, encumbered with 
rich and weighty spoils, their intrepid leader ad- 
vanced along the Appian way into the southern 
provinces of Italy, destroying whatever dared to 
oppose his passage, and contenting himself with 
the plunder of the unresisting country The fate 
of Capua, the proud and luxunons metropolis of 
Campania, and which was respected, even in its 

oninnal, is a little bonk entitled 11 Sacco dt Jloma, compn<ed, within 
lew than a month aOer the assault of the city by the brother of the 
historian Giiircnrdini, who appears to have been an nble magistrate, 
and a dispavionatc XTriter 

b The fiirinit^ spirit of Luther the rffect of temper and enUiu«n«nit 
has been fnrcihl} nttacked (^ssnet. Hist dcs ^ ariatioiis des 
Pnitestantes lixre i p 20—361 md feebly defended (Seckendorf, 
Oimment. dc I uthcranismo especially 1 i No 78 p ISO and 1 m 
No 122. p 5oC) 

c Marceltinu« inChron Orosiu« (I xir c 39 p 575) asserts that he 
left Rome on the third dt^ but this difference is easily reconciled by 
the successixe motions of ^»rcit b^ies of troops 
6 Socrates (! vii r 10 ) pretends without anj colour of truth or 
reason that Alanc fled on the report that the nrmlcs of the ea<4em 
empire were in full march to attack him 
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decay, as tlic ciglitli city of the empire,* is htincd 
10 oblnion , whilst the adjacent town of Nola^ has 
been illustrated, on this occasion, bj the sanctity 
of Panlinns,e who was successively a consul, a 
monk, and a bishop At the age of forty, he re- 
nounced the enjoy ment of wealth and honour, of 
society and literature, to embrace a life of solitude 
and penance , and the loud applause of the clergy 
encouraged him to despise the reproaches of his 
worldly friends, who ascribed this desperate act to 
some disorder of the mind or body ** An early and 
passionate attachment determined him to fix his 
humble dwelling in one of the suburbs of Nola, 
near the miraculous tomb of St, Fmlix, which the 
public devotion had already surrounded with five 
large and populous churches The remains of his 
fortune, and of his understanding, were dedicated 
to the service of the glorious martyr , whose praise, 
on the day of his festival, Paulinus never failed to 
celebrate by a solemn hymn , and in whose name he 
erected a sixth church, of superior elegance and 
beauty, which was decorated with many curious 
pictures, from the history of the Old and New Tes- 
tament Such assiduous real secured the favour 
of the saint,* or at least of the people , and, after 
fifteen years’ retirement, the Roman consul was 
compelled to accept the bishopric of Nola, a few 
months before the city was invested by the Goths 
Punng the siege, some religious persons were satis- 
fied that they had seen, cither in dreams or visions, 
the divine form of their tutelar patron , yet it soon 
appeared by the event, that Ficlix wanted power, 
or inclination, to preserve the flock, of which he 
bad formerly been the shepherd Nola was not 
saved from the general devastation,'^ and the cap- 
tive bishop was protected only by the general 
opinion of his innocence and poverty Above four 
years elapsed from the successful invasion of Italy 
by the arms of Alanc, to the voluntary retreat of 
the Goths under the conduct of his successor Adol- 
Po^^wion of pbus , and, during the whole time, 
cililwl’^ reigned without control over a 

A D 408—412 country, which, in the opinion of tlic 
ancients, liad united all the various excellences of 
nature and art The prosperity, indeed which 
Italy had attained in the auspicious age of the 
Antomnes, had gradually declined with the decline 
of the empire The fruits of a long peace penshed 


under the rude grasp of the barbarians , and they 
themselves were incapable of tasting the more ele- 
gant refinements of luxury, which had been pre- 
pared for the use of the soft and polished Italians 
Each soldier, however, claimed an ample portion of 
the substantial plenty, the com and cattle, oil and 
wine, that was daily collected, and consumed, in 
the Gothic camp , and the principal warriors in- 
sulted the V illas, and gardens, once inhabited by 
Luc ullus and Cicero, along the beauteous coast of 
Campania Their trembling captives, the sons and 
daughters of Roman senators, presented, in goblets 
of gold and gems, large draughts of Falcrnian wine, 
to the haughty victors , who stretched their huge 
limbs under the shade of plane-trees,* artificially 
disposed to exclude the scorching rays, and to ad- 
mit the genial warmth, of the sun These delights 
were enhanced by the memory of past hardships 
the comparison of their native soil, the bleak and 
barren hills of Scythia, and the frozen banks of the 
Elbe and Danube, added new charms to the feli- 
city of the Italian climate “ 

Whether fame, or conquest, or nches, Dcatii of Alanc, 
were the object of Alanc, he pursued ^ ® 
that object with an indefatigable ardour, which 
could neither be quelled by adversity, nor satiated 
by Buctess No sooner had he reached the extreme 
land of Italy, than he was attracted by the neigh- 
bouring prospect of a fertile and peaceful island 
Yet even the possession of Sirily he considered 
only as an intermediate step to the important expe- 
dition, which he already meditated against the con- 
tinent of Afnea The straits of Rhcgium and 
Messina* are twelve miles in length, and, in the 
narrowest passage, about one mile and a half 
broad , and the fabulous monsters of the deep, the 
rocks of Scylla, and the whirlpool of Charyhdis, 
could terrify none but the most timid and unskilful 
manners Yet as soon as the first division of the 
Goths had embarked, a sudden tempest arose, which 
sunk, or scattered, many of the transports, their 
courage was daunted by the terrors of a new ele- 
ment, and the whole design was defeated by the 
premature death of Alanc, which fixed, after a 
short illness, the fatal term of his conquests The 
ferocious character of the barhanans w as display cd, 
in the funeral of a hero, whose valour, and fortune, 
they celebrated with mournful applause By the 


« Ativomu^ dc Claris Urbibu*. p 23a edit Toll Tlie lutnry ol 
Capnalnd formerly surpassed that of St bans itself S-c AUieiiaiUi 
DcinnosopliisL 1 xii p ol8 edit Casatilion 
t Fort) cvhl years before tbe foundation of Home, (about SCO beforr 
the cliristnn era ) the Tuscans built Capua and Xola, at the distance ol 
tsrcnlj llinx miles frnro each other but the latter of Uie two eitie 
never emerged fmm a state of medmcriU 
irTillcmoiit(Mem Kcclcs tom xit p I— 148) has compiled will] 
Ilfs usual dili-tnee all that rilales to Uic life and writines of Paulmits 
whose rtlrwl is celebrated bv ins own pen, and bj tjie praises of St 
Ambnjse St Jerom, St Aii-utlin, Siilpicins Sevenu, tee faisclinstiae 
frit*nu9 anil contpniporarie^ 

h See the alTrctionate letters of Ansonins (epist. xir.— xxr p CSC— 
edit Toll ) to bis colleague bis friend and liis disciple. Fauliims 
1 lie reb-ion of Viioinius is si, II a problem (we Mem de I Academil 
des Inscriptions tom xs p 123-134) 1 Iwliete tliat it was tueh in be 
ountimr Slid ionsr<|iieiitl\,thatinhisbearthewasapi<ran 
. * Tbe biimbic Vaubniis once presumed to ray, lliat lie bibercd St 
1 tlix tllif love him at least vs a ini«tcrlates bts little do- 
k ‘see Jornnidfs de Iltb Gel e 30 p CS3 PiiitostoriTius, I acii e 

Birooius, Annal Xcclcs. A V 

'110 4 > lu. 


I The platamit, or plane-tree, sras a favourite of tlie ancients by 
whom It sras propagated for the rake of ehade, from the cast to Gaul 
Pliny, Hist Aatur xii 3, 4 S He mentions sevenl of an enormous 
sire one in the impenat villa at Vclitrat, which Caligula called Ins 
nest, as the branches were capable of holding a large table, the prop< r 
attendants, and the emperor himself si ham Pliny quaintly styles part 
umbra, an expression which might, with equal reason, be applied Ij 
Atanc. 

« The prostrate soulli to the destroy ervields 
Her boasted titles, and her golden fields, 

IV itli (.rim delight the brood of winter view 
A brighter das and skies of ssurc bur 
*"cent Uic new fragrance of the 0 )w mng rose. 

And quaff the pendant vints^cas it (.rows 
See Gray's poems published by Mr Mvson, p 187 Instead of com 
pihn: tables of chronology and natural liislory why did not Vlr Gray 
apply Ihe powers of hi« genius tn finish the philosophic jmem, of which 
he has left such an exquisite specimen * 
n Torthe perfect descriptinn of the straits of hlessina Xcalla Clia 
rybdis, &c la-e Claicrin» (Ital AnUq I ,r p 1033 and *!icilia Aiiliq 
I I p 7(1 ] who had diligently studied tlie ancients, and surveyed 
with a ennous eye tb- actual face of the countrv ' 
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labour of a captp'e multitude, they forcibly dnerted 
the course of the Busentinus, a small nver that 
\raslies the walls of Consentia The roj al sepulchre, 
adorned with the splendid spoils, and trophies, of 
Rome, was constructed in the vacant hed , the 
waters were then restored to their natural channel, 
and the secret spot, where the remains of Alarm 
had been deposited, was for ever concealed by the 
inhuman massacre of the pnsoners, who had been 
employed to execute the work " 

Adoinhinkmsrof The pcisonal animosities, and here- 
tiua«a'')eacr fciids, of the barbarians, were 

with the empire, suspended by the strong necessity of 
mia marchea into affairs , and the brave Adolphus, 

A D 4 ia ^jjg brother-in-law of the deceased 
monarch, was unanimously elected to succeed to 
his throne The character and political system of 
the new king of the Goths, ma> be best understood 
from his own conversation with an illustrious citizen 
of Naibonne, who afterwards, in a pilgrimage to 
the H0I3 Land, related it to St Jerom, in the pre- 
sence of the histonan Orosius “ In the full confi- 
dence of valour and victory, I once aspired (said 
Adolphus) to change the face of the universe, to 
obliterate the name of Rome , to erect on its ruins 
the dominion of the Goths , and to acquire, like 
Augustus, the immortal fame of the founder of a new 
empire repeated experiments, I was gradually 
convinced, that laws are essentially necessary to 
maintain and regulate a w ell-constituted state , and 
that the fierce untractablc humour of the Goths was 
incapable of bearing the salutary yoke of laws, and 
civil government From that moment I proposed 
to m3 self a different object of glory and ambition , 
and it IS now my sincere wish, that the gratitude of 
future ages should acknowledge the merit of a 
stranger, who emplo3ed the sword of the Goths, not 
to subvert, but to restore and maintain, the pros- 
peril3 of the Roman empire With these pacific 
views, the successor of Alanc suspended the opera- 
tions of war, and seriousl3 negociatcd with the 
imperial court a treat3 of friendship and alliance 
It was the interest of the ministers of Honorius, 
who were now released from the obligation of their 
extravagant oath, to deliver Italy from the intole- 
rable weight of the Gothic powers , and they readily 
accepted their service against the t3 rants and bar- 
barians wbo infested the provinces be3ond the 
Alps'! Adolphus, assuming the character of a 
Roman general, directed his march from the extre- 
mity of Campania to the southern provinces of 
Gaul His troops, either b3 force or agreement, 
immediately occupied the cities of Narbonne, 
Thouloiise, and Bourdeaux , and though they were 
repulsed by count Boniface from the walls of Mar- 

o Jorinndc« do Reb Get c 10 p C51 

V Owi i« ] >11 c 43 p 58>l 585 He sent ^t Au^astio, m 
tno}0‘ir4I,» from Africa to Palestine lori^it St. Jerom, and to con 
'uU wiili lutn on Uie Mibjctt of the Pela^iiau conlrovcraj 

a Joriiaitd«.> suppn witlioiit miicli probibililv, that Adolphus 
▼i ited and ptuiidircd Rome a socond time, (more focu«t*trum era>it ) 
act lie wall OrcHiu> in >uppo<in,. that a treaty of peace \ia> 

cnnciuded between the GoUiic prince ind Honorius SteOro*.] >ii e 
Joriinndo deReh Getici<; c 31 p 6.^1 Rnw 

r 4 lie retreat of the Gutlia from Italj, and their first transiclions to 


seilles, they soon extended their quarters from the 
Mediterranean to the ocean The oppressed pro- 
vincials might exclaim, that the miserable remnant 
which the enemy had spared, was cruelly ravished 
by their pretended allies , yet some specious colours 
were not wanting to palliate, or justif> , the violence 
of the Goths The cities of Gaul, which they 
attacked, might perhaps be considered as in a state 
of rebellion against the government of Honorius the 
articles of the treaty, or the secret instructions of 
the court, might sometimes be alleged in favour of 
the seeming usurpations of Adolphus, and tho 
guilt of any irregular, unsuccessful act of hostility, 
might always he imputed, with an appearance of 
truth, to the ungovernable spmt of a barbarian host, 
impatient of peace or discipline The luxury of 
Italy had been less effectual to soften the temper, 
than to relax the courage, of the Goths , and they 
had imbibed the vices, without imitating the arts 
and institutions, of civilized society ' 

The professions of Adolphus were marnaue 
probably sincere, and his attachment with Piandia, 
to the cause of the republic was se- 
cured by tlie ascendant which a Roman princess had 
acquired over the heart and understanding of the 
barbanan king Placidia,*- the daughter of the 
great Theodosius, and of Galla, his second wife, 
had received a royal education in the palace of Con- 
stantinople, but tlie eventful story of her life is 
connected with the revolutions which agitated the 
western empire under the reign of her brother Ho- 
norius When Rome was first inv csted by the arms 
of Alanc, Placidia, who was then about tw enty 3 ears 
of age, resided in the city , and her ready consent 
to the death of her cousin Serena has a cruel and 
ungrateful appearance, which, according to the 
circumstances of the action, may he aggravated, or 
excused, by the consideration of her tender age ' 
The victorious barbanans detained, either as a hos- 
tage or a captive, “ the sister of Hononus , hut, 
while she was exposed to the disgrace of following 
round Ital3 the motions of a Gothic camp, she ex- 
penenced, however, h decent and respectful treat- 
ment The anthont3 of Jomandes, who praises the 
beauty of Plncidia, may perhaps be counterbalanced 
by the silence, the expressive silence, of her flat- 
terers yet the splendour of her birth, the bloom 
of 3outh, the elegance of manners, and tlie dexte- 
rous insinuation which she condescended to emplo3 , 
made a deep impression on the mind of Adolphus , 
and the Gothic king aspired to call himself the 
brother of the emperor The ministers of Hononus 
rejected with disdain the proposal of an alliance so 
injunous to every sentiment of Roman pride, and 
repeatedly urged the restitution of Placidia, as an 

Gitil, ore dark and doubtful I ha>e denied much a^^i^tniice from 
Moscoti, (Hist of the ancient Germans ! viii c 29 35 36 37) who 
has illustrated and connected the broken chronicles iiid frauniciits ot 
the times 

■ See an account of Placidii in Gucan;;c Fam B^nnt p 72. and 
Tillemont, Hist dcs Emperettrs tom i p 2C0 3S6, torn vi p 240 

t Zosiin 1 V p j^O 

Zo^*nj 1 '1 p 383 Orosius, (1 in c 40 p u76 ) and tlieChrnn 
irles of MarceUinus and RUtuis s-cm to suppose that the GoUis did 
not earr> awaj Placidia, till after the last sic^c of Rome 
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indispensable condition of the treaty of peace But 
tlic daughter of Theodosius submitted, sothout re- 
luctance, to the desires of the conqueror, a young 
and s aliant prince, n ho 3 iclded to Alaric in loftiness 
of stature, but iilio excelled in the more attractue 
qualities of grace and beautj The marriage of 
Adolphus and Placidia* was consummated before 
the Goths retired from Italy, and the solemn, perhaps 
the anniversary, daj' of their nuptials m as afterwards 
cclcbnitcd in the house of Ingenuus, one of the most 
illustnous citizens of Narbonne in Gaul The 
bride, attired and adorned like a Roman empress, 
M as placed on a throne of state , and the king of 
the Goths, who assumed, on this occasion, the 
Roman habit, contented himself with a less honour- 
able scat by her side The nuptial gift, nhicli, ac- 
cording to the custom of his nation,^ was offered to 
Placidia, consisted of the rare and magnificent 
spoils of her country Fiftj beautiful youths, in 
silken robes, earned a basin in each hand , and one 
of these basins was filled nith pieces of gold, the 
other with precious stones of an inestimable value 
Attqlus, so long the sport of fortune, and of the 
Goths, n rts appointed to lead the chorus of the hy- 
mcmcal song, and the degraded emperor might 
aspire to the praise of a skilful musician The bar- 
barians enjoyed the insolence of their triumph , and 
the provincials rejoiced in tins alliance, which tem- 
pered, by the mild influence of love and reason, the 
fierce spint of their Gotliic lord * 

TiteOnthie Tlic hundred basins of gold and 
irevuren. gems, presented to PHcidia at her 
nuptial feast, formed an inconsideiablc portion of 
the Gothic treasures , of which some extraordinarj 
specimens may be selected from the history of the 
successors of Adolphus Many curious and costlj 
ornaments of pure gold, ennehed with jew els, v’ ere 
found in their palace of Narbonne, when it was 
pillaged, in the sixth centurj , by the Franks sixty 
cups, or chalices , fifteen patens, or plates, for the 
use of the communion , twenty boxes or cases, to 
hold the books of the gospels this consecrated 
w calth * vv as distributed by the son of Glov is among 
the churches of his dominions, and his pious libcr- 
alitj seems to upbraid some former sacrilege of the 
Goths Thej possessed, with more security of con- 

X S(« llie {iiclnre^ nf Adolplim inil Phcidia, and the arrount of their 
marrn.e, in Joriiandc^ de Ueb Geticis, c 31 p SS4, M W itli re. 
pird to the phec where the nuptial* were stipulated, or consiiraniated, 
or cclchntcil the MSS of Jornmdes rarj lietwrcii two ncighbniiriiiir 
ritie*, Fnrh md Ininia, (Forum Lirii and Forum Cornchi } It i* fair 
and tisj to rceoncilc the (,011116 hwtorian with Oh mprodorus, (see Mas 
con, t viii c 4fi ] but Tillcmnnt (.rows peevish and swear* tliat it is 
not worth while to try to conciliate Jornaiide* with an} i.ood anlhors 

y The V wi.ntli* (tin* siihjcets of Adolphn*) re«ti3iiied hj *uh<m'{iiciit 
law* the pmdi,.alit> of conjugal lore, it wa< illegal fora liii<han<l to 
make aii\ gift or *i.ttlemeiit for the bciicrit of In* wife during the fir*t 
jear of tlicir marriine , and Ins liberalits could not at my time exceed 
the tenth put of Ins proiiect) The Lomhards were somcwlnt more 
inihil.eiit thej attoweil tlir iRorjjinilcap Imniediatcty after the wedding 
ni(.lit and tin* famoii* gift, the reward of tirgiiiit\ mi,.lit cntial the 
foiirlli part nf the liu<t»nil s sntwtanre. S>me caution* iraiilen* in 
d«d, were wi*e enonOi to *tipiilale tirfirrluiid a present, which they 
were to-, «uie of not de*CTHng S-e Monte«piicu i*nrit des l^ix f 
xix c. Zj Miiratori, dell Antichitu Italianc tom i. jDi<^rtazion xx. 
p 2t< 

, W c owe the rtirton* detail of tin* unptial fcaU to the iii<torian 
Qhmpiodottt* ap Phitiiwn p tSo tea. 

a *0 6 III the ,rr,t colletlion of the historians of Franrc hv Horn 
IViiiqiiet lom II (,reg Turoiien*. I in e 10 p 101 Gi-,ta tlrgum 
Iraucuram r 23. p SST The titioiiyir a js writer, with an ignorance 


science, the famous missonum, or great dish for the 
service of the table, of raassj gold, of the weight of 
five hundred pounds, and of far superior v alue, from 
the precious stones, the exquisite w orkmanship, and 
the tradition that it had been presented, hj yEtius 
tlie patncian, to Torismond king of the Goths One 
of the successors of Torismond purchased the aid of 
the French monarch by the promise of this magni- 
ficent gift When he was seated on the throne of 
Spain, he delivered it with reluctance to the am- 
bassadors of Eagohert, despoiled them on the road , 
stipulated, after a long negociation, the inadequate 
ransom of tw o hundred thousand pieces of gold , 
and preserved the missonum, as the pride of the 
Gothic treasury ■’ When that treasury, after the 
conquest of Spain, was plundered bj the Arabs, 
they admired, and thej have celebrated, another 
object still more remarkable , a table of consider- 
able size, of one single piece of solid emerald,*^ en- 
circled with three row s of fine pearls, supported by 
three hundred and sixtj -five feet of gems and massy 
gold, and estimated at the price of five hundred 
thousand pieces of gold Some portion of the 
Gothic treasures might be the gift of friendship, or 
tlie tribute of obedience , but the far greater part 
had been the fruits of war and rapine, the spoils of 
the empire, and perhaps of Rome 

After the deliverance of Italj from Lawsfortiicrc. 
tlic oppression of the Goths, some sc- 
c-ct counsellor was permitted, amidst A D 410-iiT 
the factions of the palace, to heal the wounds of 
that afilictcd countrj * By a wise and humane re- 
gulation, the eight provinces which had been the 
most deeply injured, Campania, Tuscanj , Picenum, 
Sammum, Apulia, Calabria, Bruttium, and Lura- 
ma, obtained an indulgence of fiv c 3 ears the ordi- 
nary tnbutc was reduced to onc-fifth, and even that 
fifth w as destined to restore, and support, the use- 
ful institution of the public posts By another law, 
the lands, which had been left without inliabitants 
or cultivation, were granted, with some diminution 
of taxes, to the neighbours who should occup3,or 
the strangers who should solicit, them , and the new 
possessors were secured against the future claims 
of the fugitive proprietors About the same tunc 
a general amncst3 was published in the name of 

"f l'i» times, *iippi><es that these instruments of rhri*tian wor- 
«bip had bcloiigefi to the temple of Solomon If he has mj meaning, 
It must be, that they were found tn the sack of Rome 

b Consult the follnwing oruiiial te*timonie* in the historians of 
Fiance, tom ii Frcde(.'irii Sch ih<tici Chron c 73 p 441 Frcdef.ar 
Fra(.ment iii p 4fi3 Gesta nc},n DagoberC c 29 p 5S7 Tlie nc- 
cr**ioii of Siscnand to the throne nf Spain hapjicncd A D C31 The 
20n(K)0 jiirresof).old were appropriated bj Da obert to the foundation 
oftheaiurchofSt Denvs 

c Hie president Goguct (Origiiie des I/>is, &c tom ii p 239} is of 
opinion, that the sluticndoQs pieces of emerald the statutes and 
columns, winch anlit|uif} ha* plaecfi in I gypt, at Gadrs at Coiistanti. 
nople, were in reality artificial compositions of coloured gla*s The 
famous emerald di*h which is shown at Genoa, i* suppmed to coiiiiten 
anre the suspicion 

dCImacin llist Saraceniea 1 i p 85 Rnilmc TolcLIlist Arab 
c 9 (Xrdnnnc IIisl de I Afnqiie ct de I L.<{iagiie son* le* Aralir* 
tom I p 83 It was calleil the Talile of Solomon, according to the 
cn*tom sif the Oriental* who a<cnbe to that pniite tsrry aiicunt work 
of kiiowIrd„e or ma,.nirireiice. 

e III* three law* arc lll•ertcd in the Tlieodiwian Cw’c, I xi tit. 

I XXStii lc_ 7 I, XIII tit, *1 leg 12. I xt tit XIV leg It The 
expression* of the last arc very terairkaWi. , since they tonlaiu n jt onlr 
a pardon, but an apologt 
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Hononus, to abolish the gnilt and memory of all 
XXitfinvohmimy offences, which had been committed 
by Ins nnhappy subjects, during the term of tlie 
public disorder and calamity A decent and re- 
spectful attention was paid to the restoration of the 
capital j the citizens ■« ere encouraged to rebuild 
the edifices ■which had been destrojed or damaged 
by hostile fire , and extraordinary supplies of corn 
were imported from the coast of Afiica The crowds 
that so lately fled before the sw'ord of the barbarians, 
were soon recalled by the hopes of plenty and plea- 
sure , and Albinns, praefect of Rome, informed the 
court, with some anvietj and surprise, that, in a 
single day, ho had taken an account of the arrival 
of fourteen thousand strangers ^ In less than se\en 
jears, the vestiges of the Gothic invasion were 
almost obliterated , and the city appeared to resume 
its former splendour and tranquillity The venerable 
matron replaced her crown of laurel, which had 
been ruffled by the storms of war, and was still 
amused, in tlie last moment of her decay, with the 
prophecies of revenge, of victory, and of eternal 
dominion ^ 

neioit and de apparent tranquillity was soon 

tot of Hora ^ disturbed by the approach of an hostile 
Africi armament from the country which af- 

A D 413 forded the daily subsistence of the 
Roman people Heiaclian, count of Africa, who, 
under the most difflcult and distressful circum- 
stances, had supported w ith active loyalty the cause 
of Honorius, was tempted, in the year of his con- 
sulship, to assume the character of a rebel, and the 
title of emperor The ports of Afiica were imme- 
diately filled with the na-val forces, at the head of 
which he prepared to iniade Italy and his fleet, 
when it cast anchor at the mouth of the Tyber, in- 
deed surpassed the fleets of Xerxes aud Alexander, 
if all the vessels, including the royal galle3,and 
the smallest boat, did actually amount to the incre- 
dible number of three thousand tw'O hundred '' Yet 
with such an armament, which might have subvert- 
ed, or restored, the greatest empires of the earth, 
the African usurper made a very faint and fccblo 
impression on the provinces of his rival As he 
marched from the port, along the road which leads 
to the gates of Rome, he w as encountered, terrified, 
and routed, by one of the imperial captains , and 
the lord of this mighty host, deserting his fortune and 
his fnends, ignominiouslj fled with a single ship * 

f 01>nipindoru4ap Phntp 168 Plii1ostorf;iiia(| xii c 
that when Honnrina made Ins tniimpbal entry, he eiicounired the 
Roman* siith hi^ Innd *ind \ntcc (xeip( aoi yXwtti/,) to rebuild their 
nt) and tlie Chronicle of Prosper commends Ilenclnn, qui in Ro 
inatnr nrhis rep*in1tnncm slrcnnum exhdment mini«tprinm 
r The date of the vopke of Cliiiditis RiUiliiis Numatianns is 
clnsr^od with some difUcuUifs hut Sra1i;rcr his deduced from istro 
nomicil cliaractrrs that he left Rome the 2 Ith of Sefitember, and em 
iKirhcd at Porto the 0th of October, A D 416 See Tillomont, Hist 
drs Empcrcurs, tom \ p 820 In this pocticil Itiiicnn Rutihiis 
(I I llsi, &.C ) addresses Rome in a hig:h strain of confiTitulatioii 
rri;;c rriiialcs huros, «cntumquc sarnti 
A crtiris in i irides Romi rccinse cotnis, &c 
« Orosiiis composed his history in Africa onl\ two >eirsiflcr the 
, >®thisniil!iorit\ seems to booverbalanrcn hi the improtiihility 
a The Chronicler f Mirrelhmis pnes Henclian 700 ship® 

anil qooo men the litter of t!ie«c niimliers is ridiculously corrupt , hot 
I plcise me lery much 

of 41 ® fditiiis ifTirms, without the Inst ippcirancc 

VI iruin, iiiat he adraticcd as fir as Otriculum, in Umbria, where 


When Heraclian landed in the harbour of Carthage, 
he found that the whole province, disdaining such 
an unworthy ruler, had returned to their allegi- 
ance The rebel was beheaded in the ancient temple 
of Memory, his consulship was abolished,^ and 
the remains of Ins private fortune, not exceeding 
the moderate sum of foui thousand pounds of gold, 
were granted to the brave Constantins, who had 
already defended the throne, wliicb be afterwards 
shared with his feeble sovereign Honorius viewed 
with supine indifference the calamities of Rome 
and Italy but the rebellious attempts of Attains 
and Heraclian, against 1ns personal safely, awalccn- 
cd, for a moment, the torpid instinct of Ins nature 
He was probably ignorant of the causes and events 
winch preserved him from these impending dangers, 
and as Italy was no longer invaded by any foreign 
or domestic enemies, be peaceably existed in the 
palace of Ravenna, while the tyrants beyond the 
Alps were repeatedly v anquislicd in the name, and 
by the lieutenants, of the son of Theodosius In 
the course of a busj' and interesting narrative, I 
might possibly forget to mention the death of such 
a prince and I shall therefore take tlie preraution 
of observing, in tins place, that be survived the last 
siege of Rome about thirteen years 

The usurpation of Constantine, who 
received the purple from the legions GwlmdSpain, 
of Britain, had been successful , and ^ ® 
seemed to be secure His title was acknowledged, 
from the wall of Antoninus to the columns of Her- 
cules , and, in the midst of the public disorder, be 
shared the dominion, and the plunder, of Gaul and 
Spain, with the tnbes of barbarians, whose destruc- 
tive progress was no longer checked by the Rhine 
or Pjiences Stained with the blood of the kins- 
men of Honorius, lie extorted, from the court of 
Ravenna, with which be secretlj corresponded, the 
ratiflcation of Ins rebellious claims Constantine 
engaged himself, by a solemn promise, to deliver 
Italy from the Goths , advanced as far as the banks 
of the Po , and after alarming, rather than assisting, 
bis pusillanimous ally, hastily returned to the 
palace of Arles, to celebrate, with intemperate 
luxuij, bis vain and ostentatious triumph But 
this transient prosperity w as soon interrupted and 
destioyed by the revolt of count Gerontius, the 
bravest of Ins generals , who, during the absence of 
his son Constans, a prince already invested with 

he was overthrown in a great battle, with the loss of fifty thousand 
men 

k See Cod Tlieod 1 xv tit xii leg 13 The legs! nets performed 
in lii^ name eicn llie Tiiinunii®®ion of were declared invalid} till 

tlie\ liad liecn fnrinally repeated 

I I have disdained to nipiition a very fooliMi and probablj a fal«pf 
report fProcop de Bell Vandal 1 i c 2.) that Honorius was nlarmrcl 

r U*** Rome till hr understood that it was not a favourite 

chicken of tlmt name hut onlt/ the capital of the world, which had 
hern lost Act even this storv is some evidence of the public 
opinion 

n The materials for the lives of all there tyrants arc talccn from six 
contempnrar) historim® two Latin® and four Greek® Orosius I vii 

42 p 681 ^82 5S3 Reinlii® Profutiirn® Fri,?cridu®, npud Oresor 
Turoii Inch in the lii®tnrian® of Prance tom ii p 165, 166. 
/oaimu® VI p 370 3*1 Olympiodorii®, apiid Phot p 180, 181 
181 185 Snzomcn I ix c 12 IJ 14, 15 and Philoatoi^iii® I ^ 
rii Codefroy ® Dixrerlation® p 447—481 heaidt® the four 

Chronicles of Prosper T^ro, Prosper of Aquitail), Idatius, and Mar 
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llic imperial purple, liad been left to eommand in 
llic proiinccs of Spain For some reason, of wliit b 
\’c are ignorant, Gcronlius, instead of assuming the 
diadem, placed it on the head of his friend Ma\i- 
mus, who fixed his residence at Tarragona, iihile 
the active count pressed forwards, through the 
Pjrcnccs,tosurpnsethetwo emperors, Constantine 
and Constans, before they could prepare for their 
defence The son was made prisoner at Vienna, 
and immediately put to death and the unfortunate 
j'outh had scarcely leisure to deplore the delation 
of his family , which had tempted or compelled 
him sacrilegiously to desert the pearcful obscimty 
of the monastic life The father maintained a siege 
within the walls of Arles , but those walls must have 
jieldcd to the assailants, had not the city been un- 
expectedly relieved by the approach of an Italian 
army The name of Honorius, the proclamation of 
a lawful emperor, astonished the contending parties 
of the rebels Gerontius, abandoned by Ins own 
troops, escaped to the confines of Spain , and rescued 
his name from oblivion, by the Roman courage 
which appeared to animate the last moments of his 
life In the middle of the night, a great body of 
his perfidious soldiers surrounded and attacked his 
house, w Inch he had strongly ban leaded His wife, 
a valiant friend of the nation of the Alani, and 
some faithful slates, were still attached to his per- 
son , and he used, with so much skill and resolu- 
tion a large magazine of darts and airows, that 
aboic three hundred of the assailants lost their lues 
in the attempt His slaves, when all the missile 
weapons were spent, fled at the dawn of day , and 
Gerontius, if lie had not been restrained bj conjugal 
tenderness, might have imitated their example , till 
the soldiers, provoked by such obstinate resistance, 
applied fire on all sides to the house In this fatal 
extremity, he complied with the request of his bar- 
barian friend, and cut off liis head The wife of 
Gerontius, who conjured him not to abandon her to 
a life of misery and disgrace, eagerly presented her 
neck to his sword , and the tragic scene was termi- 
nated by the death of the count himself, w'ho, after 
three ineffectual strokes, drew a short dagger, and 
sheathed it in his heart " The unprotected Maxi- 
nius, whom he had invested with the purple, was 
indebted for his life to the contempt that was 
ciifertained for his power and abilities The caprice 
of the barbarians who ravaged Spam, once more 
seated this imperial phantom on the throne but 
thej soon icsigned him to the justice of Honorius, 
and the tjrant Maximus, after he had been shown 
to the people of Ravenna and of Rome, was publicly 
executed 

Cinraeicran4 Thc general, Constantius was his 
i,inrni Cottstan name, wlio miscd bj his approach the 
tiuv. „cgc of Arles and dissipated the 

troops of Gerontius, was born a Roman and tins 

•«» iKsloWfU on tin* -^ct of ilcxnsir 
”1'’* "> moulli of nn tccle-nsliraJ 

MO ffo o . Torres (n T7*J ) tlial Hit wife of Gcrontilw wasT e! ru 

fame ana of immorial 


j remarkable distinction is strongly cxpressiv e of thc 
' decay of military spirit among the subjects of thc 
empire Thc strength and majestj which were con- 
spicuous in thc person of that general," marked him, 
in thc popular opinion, as a candidate w orthy of thc 
throne, which he afterwards ascended In the 
familiar intercourse of private life, his manners 
w'crc cheerful and engaging nor would he some- 
times disdain, in the licence of convivial miith, to 
VIC witli thc pantomimes themselves, in thc exer- 
cises of their ridiculous profession Rut w hen the 
trumpet summoned him to arms, when he mounted 
his horse, and, bending down (for such was his 
singular practice) almost upon thc neck, fiercely 
rolled Ills large animated ejes round thc field, Con- 
stantins then struck terror into his foes, and inspir- 
ed his soldiers with thc assurance of victory He 
had received from the court of Ravenna the im- 
portant commission of extirpating rebellion in the 
provinces of the west , and the pretended emperor 
Constantine, after enjoying a short and anxious 
respite, w’as again besieged in his capital by the 
arms of a more formidable enemy Yet this interval 
allowed time for a successful ncgociation with the 
Franks and Alcmanni , and his ambassador, Edo- 
bic, soon returned, at thc head of an army, to dis- 
turb thc operations of thc siege of Arles The 
Roman general, instead of expecting the attack in 
Ills lines, boldly, and** perhaps wisely, resolved to 
pass thc Rhone, and to meet the barbarians His 
measures were conducted with so much skill and 
secrecy, that, while they engaged the infantry of 
Constantius in the front, they were suddenly attack- 
ed, surrounded, and destroyed by the cavalry of his 
lieutenant Ulphilas, who had silently gamed an 
advantageous post in the rear The remains of thc 
army of Edobic were preserved by flight or submis- 
sion, and their leader escaped fiom thc field of 
battle to thc house of a faithless friend , who too 
clearly understood, that the head of his obnoxious 
guest would be an acceptable and lurrativc present 
for thc imperial general On this occasion Con- 
stantius behaved with the magnanimity of a genuine 
Roman Subduing, or suppressing, every senti- 
ment of jealousy, he publicly acknowledged thc 
merit and serv ices of Ulphilas but he turned with 
horror from the assassin of Edobic , and sternly 
intimated Ins commands, that the camp should no 
longer be polluted by thc presence of an ungrateful 
wretch, who had violated the laws of friendship and 
hospitality The usurper, vv ho beheld, from the 
walls of Arles, the ruin of his last hopes, was 
tempted to place some confidence in so generous a 
conqueror He required a solemn promise for his 
security , and after receiv ing, by the imposition of 
hands, thc sacred character of a Christian presbyter, 
he ventured to open the gates of thc city But he 
soon experienced, that tlic principles of honour and 

o 0^,0, Tvpavviiot tile rMire^ion ofOUmpioJoru* nrliich 
he vent* to hue berroved Irnnt a Cni,.ed« of ronptile* ol 

irbirli tome frigmenlt onij arc lion cxUhL (riiripid llariiet tom ii 
£ ThisallosKiiiroaj rm«e, tint the ancient tra.ic poels 

fferc still familiar to tlic Greeks oftiic fiflb ctotury ^ 
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intcgnty, which might regulate the ordinary con- 
duct of Constantius, were superseded by the loose 
doctrines of political moiaht} The Roman general, 
„ indeed, refused to sully his laurels 

Death of the ’ , , 

uwrpcr Coiistan iiitTi theblood of Constantine , but the 

A D 411 abdicated emperor, and his son J ulian, 

No*' 28 under a strong guaid into 

Italy , and before they reached the palace of Ra- 

•venna, they met the ministers of death 

Faiiofthcusorn a time when it was universally 

ers, Jovinm Se confessed, that almost eiery man in 
bastian, and At- ,, , 

niu< the enipiie was superior in personal 

A D 411—416 pfinces whom the accident 

of their birth had seated on the throne, a rapid suc- 
cession of usurpers, regardless of the fate of their 
predecessors, still continued to arise This mis- 
chief was peculiarly felt in the provinces of Spain 
and Gaul, where the principles of order and obedi- 
ence had been extinguished by war and rebellion 
Before Constantine resigned the purple, and in the 
fourth month of the siege of Arles, intelligence was 
received in the imperial camp, that Jovinos had 
assumed the diadem at Mente, in the Upper Ger- 
many, at the instigation of Goar, king of the Alani, 
and of Guntiarius, king of the Burgundians , and 
that the candidate, on whom they had bestowed the 
empire, advanced with a formidable host of bar- 
barians, from the banks of the Rhine to those of the 
Rhone Every circumstanoif is dark and extraor- 
dinaiy in the short history of the reign of Jovinos 
It was natuial to expect, that a bravo and skilful 
general, at the head of a victorious army, would 
have asserted, in a field of battle, the justice of the 
cause of Hononus The hasty retreat of Constan- 
tios might be justified by weighty reasons , but he 
resigned, witbout a sti uggle, the possession of Gaol 
and Dardanns, the prastorian prmfect, is recorded as 
the only magistrate w ho refused to yield obedience 
to the usurper v When the Goths, two years after 
the siege of Rome, established their quarters in 
Gaul, it was natural to suppose that tlicir incliii'i- 
tions could be divided only between the emperor 
Hononus, with whom they had formed a recent 
alliance, and the degraded Attalus, whom they 
reserved in their camp for the occasional purpose of 
acting the P' 11 1 of a musician or a monarch Yet 
in a moment of disgust, (for w Inch it is not easy to 
assign a cause, or a date,) Adolphus connected 
himself with the usurper of Gaul , and imposed on 
Attalus the ignominious task of negociating the 
treaty, which ratified his own disgrace We are 
again surprised to read, that, instead of considcnng 
the Gothic alliance as the firmest support of his 
throne, Jovinus upbraided, in dark and ambiguous 
language, the oflicious importunity of Attalus , that, 
scoining the advice of his great ally, he invested 
w ith the purple his brother Sebastian , and that he 
most imprudently accepted the service of Sarus, 

p Sidonin^ Apollinari^ (I v cpiH 9 p 139 nnd Not Sirmond P W ) 
ifttr sti^mjti7in^thr inconstavcij ot Constantine, Wwfactltly of Tovi 
nn<t tbc perfuh/ o\ Gkroiitins continues to o\)«er\e thatnli Uii \icis 
Ilf these t\rintH were itnitnl in tin* person of Dardinu^ 1 ct the pra 
fctt supportkd a nrspcetable chancier in tlie norld, and c\en tti the 


when that gallant chief, the soldier of Hononus, 
was provoked to desert the court of a pnnee, who 
knew not how to reward or punibti Adolphus, 
educated among a race of warriors, who esteemed 
the duty of revenge as the most precious and sacred 
portion of their inhentance, adv anced with a body 
of ten thousand Goths to encounter the hereditary 
enemy of the house of Balti He attacked Sarus 
at an unguarded moment, when be was accompanied 
only by eighteen or tw enty of Ins valiant followers 
United by friendship, animated by despair, but at 
length oppressed by multitudes, this band of hcioes 
deserved the esteem, without exciting the com- 
passion, of their enemies , and the lion was no 
sooner taken in the toilb,s than he was instantly 
despatched The death of Sams dissolved the 
loose alliance which Adolphus still maintained vv itli 
the usurpers of Gaul He again listened to the 
dictates of love and prudence, and soon satisfied 
the brother of Plaeidia, by the assniance that he 
would immediately transmit to the palace of Ra- 
venna the heads of the two tyrants, Jovinus and 
Sebastian The king of the Goths executed his 
promise without difficulty or delay the helpless 
brothers, unsupported by any personal merit, were 
abandoned by their barbarian auxilianes, and the 
short opposition of Yalcntia was expiated by the 
ruin of one of the noblest cities of Gaul The em- 
peror, chosen by the Roman senate, who had been 
promoted, degraded, insulted, restored, again de- 
graded, and again insulted, was finally abandoned 
to his fate but when (he Gothic king withdrew Ins 
protection, he w as restrained, by pity or contempt, 
from offering any violence to the person of Attalus 
The unfortunate Attains, who was left without sub- 
jects or allies, embarked in one of the poits of 
Spain, in search of some secure and solitary retreat 
but he w as intercepted at sea, conducted to the pre- 
sence of Hononus, led in triumph through the 
streets of Rome or Ravenna, and publicly exposed 
to the gazing multitude, on the seeond step of the 
throne of his mvincible conqueror The same mea- 
sure of punishment, with which, in the days of 
his piosperity, he was accused of menacing his nval, 
was inflicted on Attalus himself be was con- 
demned, after the amputation of two fingers, to a 
perpetual exile in the isle of Lipari, where he was 
biipplied with the decent necessaries of life The 
remainder of the leign of Hononus was undisturbed 
by rebellion , and it may be observed, that, in the 
space of five years, seven usurpers had yielded to 
the fortune of a pi nice, who was himself incapable 
either of counsel or of action 
The situation of Spain, separated ofSpam 
on all sides from the enemies " 

Rome, by the sea, by the mountains, A D 4ro 
and by intei mediate provinces, had 
secuied the long tranquillity of that remote and sc- 

cliiircli iwlil n devout corretpondence with St AiiiO*^" '*"'} 
Jcroin Hid \ns cninplimented hy the hller (tinn m I* «>> ) 

1 cpiihits of Cliristiaiiorum NobilMime niiil Noliilitii'i Chti 

S The expre -vioii miy he uiider<itoad -ilmost Iittrnlly Olj "I!’*™ ^ 
/loXiff (TuKKUtv ctbi^pneoi Zukkof (or iruKov) loaj eioOi'J * 
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qucstcrcd country f snd mo inaj’ obscne, as a sore 
symptom of domestic liappiness, that, in a pcnod of 
four hundred years, Spam furnished \ery few ma- 
terials to the history of the Homan empire The 
footsteps of the barbanans, who, in the reign of Gal- 
henus, had penetrated beyond the Pyrenees, were 
soon obliterated by the return of peace , and in the 
fourth century of the Christian dcra, the cities of 
Emerita, or Merida, of Corduba, Sesille, Bracara, 
and Tarragona, were numbered with the most illus- 
trious of the Roman world The various plenty of 
the animal, the vegetable, and the mineral king- 
doms, was improved and manufactured by the skill 
of an industrious people, and the peculiar advan- 
tages of naval stores contributed to support an ev- 
tcnsi VC and profitable trade * The arts and sciences 
flourished under the protection of the emperors , and 
if the character of the Spaniards was enfeebled by 
peace and servitude, the hostile approach of the 
Germans, who had spread tenor and desolation 
from the Illiinc to the Pyrenees, seemed to rekindle 
some sparks of military' ardour As long as the 
defence of the mountains was intrusted to the hardy 
and faithful militia of the country, they successfully 
repelled the frequent attempts of the barbanans 
But no sooner had the national troops been com- 
pelled to resign their post to the Hononan bands, 
in the service of Constantine, than the gates of 
Spain were treacherously betrayed to the public 
enemy, about ten months before the sack of Rome 
by the Goths * The consciousness of guilt, and the 
thirst of rapine, prompted the mercenary guards of 
the Pyrenees to desert their station , to invite the 
arms of the Suevi, the Yandals, and the Alani , and 
to swell the torrent which was poured with irresisti- 
ble violence from the frontiers of Gaul to the sea of 
Africa The misfortunes of Spain may be desenbed 
in the language of its most eloquent historian, w ho 
has concisely expressed the passionate, and perhaps 
exaggerated, declamations of contemporary writers • 
“The irruption of tlicse nations was followed by 
the most dreadful calamities as the barbarians 
exercised their indiscriminate cruelty on the for- 
tunes of the Romans and the Spaniards , and ra- 
vaged with equal fury the cities and the open coun- 
' try The progress of famine reduced the miserable 
inhabitants to feed on the flesh of their fellow -crea- 
tures, and even the wild beasts, who multiplied, 
vvithout control, in the desert, were exasperated, 
by the taste of blood, and the impatience of hunger, 
boldly to attack and devour their human prey 
Pestilence soon appeared, the inseparable compa- 
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nion of famine , a large proportion of the people 
was swept away , and the groans of the dying ex- 
cited only the envy of their surviving friends At 
length the barbanans, satiated with carnage and 
rapine, and afflicted by the contagious evils which 
they themselves had introduced, fixed their perma- 
nent seats in the depopulated country The ancient 
Gallicia, w hose limits included the kingdom of old 
Castille, was divided between the Sucvi and the 
Vandals, the Alani were scattered over the pro- 
vinces of Carthagena and Lusitania, from the Medi- 
terranean to the Atlantic ocean , and the fruitful 
teriitory of Boctica was allotted to the Silingi, an- 
other branch of the Vandalic nation After regu- 
lating this partition, the conquerors contracted with 
their new subjects some reciprocal engagements of 
protection and obedience the lands were again 
cultivated , and the towns and villages were again 
occupied by a captiv e people The greatest part of 
the Spaniards was even disposed to picfcr this new 
condition of poverty and barbarism, to the severe 
oppressions of the Roman gov ernment , yet there 
were many who still asserted their native freedom, 
and who refused, more especially in the mountains 
of Gallicia, to submit to the barbarian yoke 
The important present of the heads Aiioipimt, kinp 
of Jovinus and Sebastian, had ap- 
proved the fnendship of Adolphus, Spam 
and restored Gaul to the obedience of ° 
his brother Honorius Peace was incompatible with 
the situation and temper of the king of the Goths 
He readily accepted the proposal of turning his vic- 
tonous arms against the barbarians of Spain , the 
troops of Constantins intercepted his communica- 
tion with the sea-ports of Gaul, and gently pressed 
his march towards the Pyrenees * he passed the 
mountains, and surpnsed, in the name of the em- 
peror, the city of Barcelona The fondness of 
Adolphus for Ins Roman bride was not abated by 
time or possession , and the birth of a son, surnamed, 
from his illustrious grandsirc, Theodosius, appeared 
to fix him for ever in the interest of the republic 
The loss of that infant, whose remains w ere depo- 
sited in a silver coffln in one of the churches near 
Barcelona, afflicted his parents , but the grief of 
the Gothic king was suspended by tlie labours of 
the field, and the course of his victories was soon 
interrupted by domestic treason He had impru- 
dently received into his service one of the followers 
of Sarus, a barbarian of a daring spint, but of a di- 
minutive stature , whose secret desire of revenging 
the death of his beloved patron, was continually 
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or n loo«e pirment and tliw method of entanshne and catrhmB ar 
cnenn, larinii* contnrlK ins much practiced bj the Ilunc (Aminiaii 
?•) P'” ' if « «1« filtts IS Uie tnnslation of '1 illeuiuut 

Hist dcs £nipcrturx tom r p 60S 
T VV Ithnut rec«rrin_ to tlie more ancient irritera I shall quote Hire* 
rrspecUble testimonies which tielon. to the fourth and <etrnth erntu 
Ties tlicrxpmitiototinsMnndi fp 16 intlietliird Tolnineoflludoiii ‘ 
oli'iorwiOpraphepi) AiKonius, (de Clans UrIiibiK p SIS. edit loll' 
ini «<> Chmn ap Grotiuin Hist Cotli n 

.07) Mm> pirtieuhrs rehtiie to the firtiliti and tnde of Snain 
maj be found in Xoiiiiius Illspania Illiistrata, and in HucL Hist dii 
Comnitrce des Viicii n«, r 40 p 22S — 234 
» The lUti IS amimtelj fixed in the Fssli, and the aironicic o 
Idatiuj OrusiiisO me 40 p VTb) imputes the loss of Spam to tin 


treachery of the Honorians while Sozomcn (1 ix c 12.) accuses only 
their iie„li,.encc 

t Idatins wishes to applj the prophecies of Hiniel to these nitionil 
cslaniilies and is therclure obli{,«3 to accommuddte the circumstances 
of the ereut to the terms of tlie pre diction 
u Mariana de Helms Hispsnici* 1 s e 1 tom i p 14S lla^ Comit. 
1733 He had read, III Orosiiis (I sii c 41 p ST*!} that the barbarians 
had turned their swords into ploo^lisliares and that man} of the 
PTOviiicqIs preferred inter barharos p.aii]it.rem libertatem quam inter 
Romanos Inliiitariam solicitudmem susimere 
* Tina mixture of force and persuasion mav be fiirlv inferred from 
comparing Orcsius and Jornaudes, the Roman and the (^Ihic his. 
torian 
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irnlatcd by tlie sarcasms of bis ibsolent master 

.. . . Adolplius was assassinated in the 

His dcalli, , . .... 

A o 415, palace of Barcelona, the laws of the 
succession were \ lolated by a tumu Itn- 
ons faction and a stranger to the roj al race, Sin- 
geric, the brother of Sarus himself, nas seated 
on the Gothic throne The first act of his reign m as 
tlic inhuman murder of the si\ children of Adolphus, 
the issue of a former marriage, whom he tore, with- 
out pitj, from the feeble arms of a lenerable 
bishop * The unfortunate Placidia, instead of the 
respectful compassion, which she might ha\e e\- 
cited in the most sai age breasts, was treated with 
cruel and wanton insult The daughter of the em- 
peror Theodosius, confounded among a crowd of 
Tulgar captiies, was compelled to march on foot 
ahoietwehe miles, before the horse of a barbarian, 
the assassin of a husband whom Placidia lo\ed and 
lamented “ 

The Gotiu con But Placidia soon obtained the plea 
sure of re\enge, and the aiew of her 
A D 415-4IS Ignominious sufferings might rouse an 
indignant people against the tj rant, who was assas- 
sinated on the seventh da} of his usurpation After 
the death of Singenc, the free choice of the nation 
bestowed the Gothic sceptre on Wallia, whose 
warlike and ambitious temper appealed, in the 
beginning of his reign, extreme!} hostile to tlie 
republic He marched in arms, from Barcelona to 
the shores of the Atlantic Ocean, which the ancients 
rcieied and dreaded as theboundar} of the world 
But when he reached the southern promontor} of 
Spain,'’ and, from the rock now coiered b} the 
fortress of Gibraltar, contemplated the neighbour- 
ing and fertile coast of Africa, Wallia resumed the 
designs of conquest, which had been interrupted by 
the death of Alaric The winds and waies again 
disappointed the enterprise of the Goths , and the 
minda of a superstitious people were dcepl} aflected 
b} the repeated disasters of stoims and shipwrecks 
In this disposition, the successor of Adolphus no 
longer refused to listen to a Roman ambassador, 
w hose proposals w ere enforced by the real, or sup- 
posed, approach of a numerous arm}, under the 
conduct of the braic Constantins A solemn treaty 
w ns stipulated and obseri ed Placidia w as honour- 
ably restored to her brother, si\ hundred thousand 
measures of wheat were delnered to the hungr} 
Goths ,« and Wallia engaged to draw his sword in 
the serMce of the empire A blood} war was in- 
stantl} excited among the barbanans of Spain , and 
the contending princes are said to ha>e addressed 


y Accordiiij: to the^jitemof Jornnidc«,(c 33 p GoO ] the true here 
Gitirv ri(,lit to the Gothic sceptre was tested id the^nialr but those 
princes who were the rassils of the linn' coinniaiidi.d the tribes of Uie 
Ostmiroths in some distant parts of German) or Sc)thia. 

s 1 he murder is related b) Ohmipiodariis but the number of the 
children is taken from an epitaph of suspccteil authorit) 
a Tlie dentil of Adolphus was celtbnted at Constantinople with illii 
minations and Circensian (pinies (Set. Chroii Alexaiiilrin ) It ma\ 
seem doubtful wlictlicr the Greeks avere actuated, on tins occasion, by 
their hatred of the barbarians, or of Uie Latins. 

b Good TVirlessiacis arus iiigus k allia ferns 
k aiidalicas turmas et juncti Martis Alanns 
Straait it occiduain texire cadaaera Calpen 

Sidon Apollinar inl’anrE}r Anthem. 3t>3 
p JOO edit Sirroond 


their letters, tlicir ambassadors, and their hostages, 
to the throne of the western emperor, exhorting him 
to remain a tranquil spectator of their contest , the 
ekcnts of which must be fakourablc to the Romans, 
b} the mutual slaughter of their common enemies ^ 
The Spanish kvar w as obstinately supported, during 
three campaigns, with desperate k alour, and k arious 
success , and the martial achievements of Wallia 
dilfused through the empire the superior renow n of 
the Gothic hero He exterminated the Silingi, who 
had irretnekabl} ruined the elegant plenty of the 
prokincc of Boctica He slew, in battle, the king 
of the Alaiii, and the remains of those Sc}thian 
w anderers, ki lio escaped from the field, instead of 
choosing a new leader, humbly sought a refuge 
under the standard of the Vandals, kvith whom they 
were ever afterwaids confounded The Vandals 
themsehes, and the Sueki, }ie!ded to the efiorts of 
the inkinciblc Goths The promiseuous multitude 
of barbanans, kvliose retreat had been intercepted, 
were drik cn into the mountains of Gallicia , w here 
they still continued, in a narrow compass, and on a 
barren soil, to exercise their domestic and implaca- 
ble hostilities In the pnde of kictory, Wallia was 
faithful to his engagements he restored his Span- 
ish conquests to the obedience of Honorins, and the 
tyrann} of the imperial oOicers soon reduced an op- 
pressed people to regret the time of their barbarian 
serkitude While the ckcnt of the war kvas still 
doubtful, the first adkantages obtained b} the arms 
of Wallia had encouraged the court of Rak enna to 
decree the honours of a triumph to their feeble 
sovereign He entered Rome like the ancient con- 
querors of nations , and if the monuments of serkile 
corruption had not long since met with the fate 
kvliich the} desen ed, kie should probably find that 
a crokkd of poets, and orators, of magistrates, and 
bishops, applauded the fortune, the kiisdom, and 
the inkincible courage, of the emperor Hononus * 
Such a triumph might have been Their establish 
justly claimed b} the all} of Rome, if 
Wallia, before he repassed the P}re- ^ ® 
necs, bad extirpated the seeds of the Spanish war 
His victonous Goths, forty-three }eais after they 
had passed the Danube, were established, accord- 
ing to the faith of treaties, in the possession of the 
second Aqnitain , a maritime province between the 
Garonne and the Loire, under the cikil and eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction of Bourdeaux That metro- 
polis, adkantageously situated for the trade of the 
ocean, was built in a regular and elegant form , and 
Its numerous inhabitants were distinguished among 

e Thu xnpplj wxs verx acnptxbir Ihe Gothx were moulted h) the 
jandals of Spun with the epithet of Truht becaiw in tlieir extreme 
distress thej had ci\en a piece of I'old for a trula, or about lialf a 
pound of flour Oljnipiod apud Phot p 189 
d Orosius inserts a cop) of tnc«e pretended letters Tu cum omnibus 
parem habe omtiiuniqtie obsides accipe, nos nobis coiifligimus nobis 
penmus tibi \iiicimns imniortali^^eroquiestu^cnt reipublicc tus, 
SI iitriqiic pereaniii« The idea is just but I cannot persuade in\sclf 
that It n as entertained, or expressed b) the barhanaits 
* trmmphans int,rfdiliip is the formal expression of Pros 

l^r Clirnnicle The fatts which relate to the death of Adolphus anc 
ViS x^iJ*^^**** ^^*Jha are related from Oljmpiodorus (ip Phot p 
(I % II c 43 p 5S4—6S7 ) Jornandcs, (de Rebus Getici*, 
c 31 *12 ) and the Chronicles of Idatius aud Isidore 
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tlio Gauls l>y tlicir wcallli, tljeir learning, and the 
politeness of their manners The adjacent proi incc, 
•which has hcen fondly compared to the garden of 
Eden, is blessed a ith a fruitful soil, and a temperate 
climate the face of the country displajed the arts 
and the rewards of industrj , and the Goths, after 
their martial toils, luvunously exhausted the rich 
\1nc3ards of Aqmtain ' The Gothic limits were 
enlarged, hy the additional gift of some neighbour' 
mg dioceses, and the successors of Alanc fixed 
their rojal residence at Thoulousc, -which included 
n>c populous quarters, or cities, w'ltliin the spacious 
circuit of Its walls About the same time, in the 
last jears of the reign of Honorius, the Goths, the 
Tiie tiurym BURGUNDIANS, and the Franks, ob- 
dnns tamed a permanent seat and dominion 
in the provinces of Gaul The liberal grant of the 
usurper Jovinus to his Burgundian allies, was con- 
hrmed by the lawful emperor, the lands of the 
First, or Upper, Germanj, were ceded to those 
formidable barbarians, and they gradually occupi- 
ed, either bv conquest or treaty, the two provinces 
which still retain, with the titles of Duchy and of 
County, the national appellation of Burgundy k 
T he Franks, the valiant and faithful allies of the 
Roman republic, were soon tempted to imitate the 
invaders, whom they bad so bravely resisted 
Treves, the capital of Gaul, was pillaged by their 
law less bands , and the humble colony, winch they 
so long maintained in the district of Toxandna, in 
Brabant, insensibly multiplied alongthebanksof the 
Meuse and Scheld, till their independent pow er filled 
the whole extent of the Second, or Low er, Germany 
These facts may be sulTicienlly justified by histone 
cv idencc but the foundation of thcFrench monarchy 
by Pharamond, the conquests, the laws, and even 
the existence, of that hero, have been justly arraign- 
ed by the impartial seventy of modem criticism " 
stwc of the iw- opulent provinces of 

'a"!)* 420^“’’ dated from the establish- 

' ment of these barbarians, whose al- 
liance was dangerous and oppressive, and who wcie 
capnciously impelled, by interest or passion, to 
violate the public peace A heavy and partial ran- 
som was imposed on the surviving provincials, who 
had escaped the calamities of war, the fairest and 
most fertile lands were assigned to the rapacious 
strangers, for the use of their families, their slaves, 
and their cattle , and tlic trembling natives relin- 
quished with a sigh the inheritance of their fathers 
Yet these domestic misfortunes, w hich are seldom 
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the lot of a vanquished people, had been felt and 
inflicted by the Romans themselves, not only in the 
insolence of foreign conquest, but in the madness 
of civil discord The triumvirs proscribed eighteen 
of the most flourishing colonics of Italy , and dis- 
tributed their lands and houses to the veterans who 
revenged the death of Csrsar, and oppressed the 
liberty of their country Two poets, of unequal 
fame, have deplored, in similar circumstances, the 
loss of their patrimony , but the legionaries of 
Augustus appear to have surpassed, in violence 
and injustice, the barbarians who invaded Gaul 
under the reign of Honorius It was not without 
the utmost difficulty that Virgil escaped from the 
sw ord of the centurion, who had usurped liis farm 
in the neighbourhood of Mantua ,< hut Pauhnus of 
Bourdcaux received a sum of money from his 
Gothic purchaser, which he accepted with pleasure 
and surprise , and, though it was much inferior to 
the real value of his estate, this act of rapine was 
disguised hy some colours of moderation and equity 
The odtons name of conquerors was softened into 
the mild and friendly appellation of the yuests of 
the Romans, and the barbarians of Gaul, moic 
especially the Goths, repeatedly declared, that they 
I were hound to the people hy the ties of hospitality, 
and to the emperor by (he duty of allegiance and 
military service The title of Honorius and his 
successors, their laws, and their civil magistrates, 
were still respected in the provinces of Ganl, of 
which they bad resigned the possession to the bar-* 
hanan allies, and the kings, who exercised a su- 
preme and independent authority over their native 
subjects, ambitiously solicited the more honourable 
rank of master-generals of the imperial armies • 
Such was the involuntary reverence which the 
Roman name still impressed on the minds of those 
warriors, who had borne away in triumph the spoils 
of the capitoI 

Whilst Italy was ravaged by the 
Goths, and a succession of feeble ty- 
rants oppressed the prov inccs hey ond A D 409 
the Alps, the British island separated itself from 
the body of the Roman empire Tlic regular forces, 
which guarded that remote province, had bet 
gradually withdrawn , and Britain was abandon^ 1 
without defence, to the Saxon pirates, and th 
savages of Ireland and Caledonia The Bn i 
reduced to this extremity, no longer relied on th 
tardy and doubtful aid of a declining monarch 
They assembled in arms, repelled the invaders, 
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rejoircd in the important discovery of their own 
strength "> Afflicted by similar calamities, and 
actuated by the same spirit, the Armoncan pro- 
vinces (a name which comprehended the maritime 
countries of Gaul between the Seine and the Loire") 
resolved to imitate the example of the neighbour- 
ing island They expelled the Homan magistrates, 
who acted under the authority of the usurper Con- 
stantine, and a free go\ernment was established 
among a people who had so long been subject to 
the arbitrary will of a master The independence 
of Britain and Armorica was soon confirmed by 
Honorius himself, the law ful emperor of the west , 
and the letters, by which he committed to the new 
states the care of their own safety, might be inter- 
preted as an absolute and perpetual abdication of 
the exercise and rights of sovereignty Tins inter- 
pretation was, in some measure, justified by the 
event After the usurpers of Gaul bad sncccssii ely 
fallen, the maritime provinces w ere restored to the 
empire Yet their obedience was imperfect and 
precarious the sain, inconstant, rebellious dispo- 
sition of the people, was incompatible cither with 
freedom oi servitude," and Armorica, though it 
could not long maintain the form of a republic,!’ 
was agitated by frequent and destructive resolts 
Britain svas irrecoverably lost*! But as the em- 
perors wisely acquiesced in the independence of are- 
mote province, the separation vvas not inibittered 
by the reproach of tyranny or rebellion, and the 
claims of allegiance and protection were succeeded 
by the mutual and voluntary offices of national 
friendship f 

state of Brifiin, This revolution dissolved the arti- 
A D 409-41D ijQjgj fabric of civil and military 
government, and the independent country, during 
a period of forty years, till the descent of the 
Saxons, vvas ruled by the authority of the clergy, 
the nobles, and the municipal towns ' I Zosimus, 
who alone has preserved the memory of this singular 
transaction, very accurately observes, that the letters 
of Honorius were addressed to the cities of Britain » 
Under the protection of the Romans, ninety-two 
considerable towns had arisen in the sev eral parts 
of that great province , and, among these, thirty- 

m Zoviinuo (I VI p 376 383)r«Iates in a few nords the rev nit of 
Britvin vnd Armorm Our niitiquanans even the mat Camden Iiim 
self, hive been betrayed into many {,rois errors hy their imperfect 
kiiovrIrd,.e of the history of the continent 
n The limits nf Armorira are defined by tno nitional gensraphers. 
Messieurs dr Valnis ind d Anville, in their Kbiitias of Ancient GanI 
The word had been used in a more extensive, and was aUerwards con 
tncted to i much narrower, significatinn 

0 Gens infer geminos notissimi clauditur amnes, 

Armnryiina prius veteri cognominc dicta 
Tnrvi frrox, rentoci, proeax, incanta, rebelhs , 

Inconvtani, divpirqiiesibi novilalisamore, 

Prodi,!a V erbnrum, sed non et prndigu ficli 
Crricus Monach inVit St Germiiii I v amid Vales Nolit Gilha. 
rum, p 43 Valesnis alleges several testimonies to confirm this chine 
ter to vthich I shall add the evidence of the presbyter Constantine, 
(A D 488 ) who, 111 the lift, of St Germiin ciUs the Armoncan rebels 
mobikni ct indisciphnatum popillum See the historians of rrance, 
tom 1 p 643 

P I thought it necessary to enter my protest against this part of tlie 
sy stem of the AbbC Bubos, which Montesquieu has so v i„orously op- 
posed Sec Esprit des Loix, 1 xxx c 54 
q PpcToviioi/ per toi Puipaini atoffiaffaeOai aseri exov, are the words 
of Procopius, (de Bell Vandil I i c 5. p I8I Louvre edition,) in a 
very importint passage, which lia* been too ranch neglected Even 
Bene (Hist Gent An.hcan I i c 15. p SO edit Smith) ickiion ledges 
Dial the Romms finally left Britain in the reign of Honorius V et our 


three cities were distinguished above the rest by 
their supenor privileges and importance " Each of 
these cities, as in all the other provinces of the 
empire, formed a legal corporation, for the purpose 
of regulating their domestic policy , and the powers 
of mnnicipal government were distributed among 
annual magistrates, a select senate, and the assem- 
bly of the people, according to the oiiginal model 
of tbe Roman constitution * The management of a 
common revenue, the exercise of civil and criminal 
jurisdiction, and the habits of public counsel and 
command, were inherent to these petty republics , 
and when they asserted their independence, the 
jouth of the city, apd of tlie adjacent districts, 
would naturally range themselves under the stand- 
ard of the magistrate But the desire of obtaining 
the advantages, and of escaping the burthens, of 
political society, is a perpetual and inexhacstible 
source of discord, nor can it reasonablj be pre- 
sumed, that the restoration of British freedom was 
exempt from tumult and faction Tliepic-eminence 
of birth and fortune imist have been fieqnently 
violated by hold and popular citizens, and the 
haughty, nobles, who complained that they were 
become the subjects of their own servants, r would 
sometimes regret the reign of an arbitrary monarch 
II The jurisdiction of each city over the adjacent 
country, vvas supported by the patrimonial influence 
of tbe principal senators , and the smaller towns, 
the villages, and the proprietors of land, consulted 
their own safety by adhering to the shelter of these 
nstng republics The sphere of their attraction was 
proportioned to the respective degrees of their 
w ealth and populousness , but the hereditary lords 
of ample possessions, who were not oppressed by 
tbe neighbourhood of any powerful city , aspired to 
the rank of independent princes, and boldly exer- 
cised the nghts of peace and w ar The gardens and 
villas, which exhibited some faint imitation of 
Italian elegance, would soon he converted into 
strong castles, the refuge, in time of danger, of tbe 
adjacent country * the 'produce of the land was 
applied to purchase arms and horses , to maintain 
a military force of slaves, of peasants, and of licen- 
tious followers, and the chieftain might assume, 

modern historians and antiquaries extend the term of their dominion 
and there are some who allow only the interval of a few mouths be. 
tween their depArture and the arrival of the Sa^on^ 

T Bede has not fors^otten the occasional aid of the legions a^ainH tlie 
Scots ind Pictt, and more authentic proof will hcreifler be nruducetl 
ttiat the independent Britons raised 12|000 men for the service of the 
eroperoT Antliemius m C aiil 

s T owe it to m> ^If, and to lustonc truth to declare, tint some cir 
etm^tanccs in this parsAraph ore founded onl) on cvmjectnre and 
main,.} The stubbornnevi of our laiuin..e ln« ^metimcs forced me 
to deviate from the conditional into the tndicatcne mood 

t TlpOf TOC €1 UpcTavvi^ woXecr Zo^mu*, ^ 'i P 383 

u i wo cities of Bntiiii were niimicipto, nine colonies ten Xatii jure 
donattc twelve attpendinme of eminent note This detail is taken 
from Richard of Cirencester de SitA Brilaniu®, p 36 and though it 
may not seem probable tint he wrote from the ftiSS of a Roman 
l^eiicml heshovrs a t,enuine knowledge of antiquity, ver} extraordinary 
for a monk of the fourteenth century 

X See Miiflci Vcroni lUuslrati, part I 1 v p 83**106 
y I e^es restituit, hberlntemqiie rcdncit, 

Et sen os famuhs non smit esse suis 

Ifincrar Riitil I i 215 

* An inscription (ipudSirmondi^iot adSidon Apolhmr p 59)dc 
scribes a n*»tlc, cum miiris et portis tuitioni omnium erected by Dar 
daiiiis on his own estate, near htslcron, in the second Narbonnesc, ana 
named by him Theopolis. 
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■nitlun Ins ow n domain, tbe powers of a ci\il magis- 
trate Sc\cral of these Bntish chiefs might be the 
genuine posterity of aneicnt kings , and many more 
wonld he tempted to adopt this honourable gene- 
alogj, and to vindicate their hereditary claims, 
which had been suspended by the usurpation of the 
Cmsars • Their situation, and their hopes, would 
dispose them to alTect the dress, tbe language, and 
the customs of tlicir ancestors If the princes of 
Britain relapsed into barbarism, while tbe cities 
studiously presen ed tbe laws and manners of Rome, 
the whole island must have been gradually disidcd 
by tbe distinction of two national parties, again 
broken into a thousand subdiMsions of war and 
faction, by the various provocations of interest 
and resentment The public strength, instead of 
being united against a foreign enemy, was con- 
sumed in obscure and intestine quarrels , and the 
personal raent which had placed a successful leader 
at the head of bis equals, might enable him to sub- 
due the freedom of some neighbouring cities , and 
to claim a rank among the tyrants^ who infested 
Bntain after the dissolution of the Roman govern- 
mcnL III The British church might be composed 
of thirty or forty bishops,® w'lUi an adequate propor- 
tion of the inferior clergy , and the want of nches 
(for they seem to have been poor)'* would compel 
them to deserve the public esteem, by a decent and 
exemplary behaviour The interest, as well as the 
temper, of the clergy, was favourable to the peace 
and union of their distracted country those salu- 
tary lessons might be frequently inculcated in their 
popular discourses , and the episcopal synods w ere 
the only councils that could pretend to the weight 
and authority of a national assembly In such 
councils, where the princes and magistrates sat 
promiscuously with the bishops, the important 
alTairs of the state, as well as of the church, might 
be freely debated , dilTercnccs reconciled, alliances 
formed, contributions imposed, wise resolutions 
often concerted, and sometimes executed , and there 
is reason to believe, that, m moments of extreme 
danger, a Pendragon, or Dictator, was clceted by 
the general consent of the Britons These pastoral 
cares, so worthy of tbe episcopal character, were 
interrupted, however, by zeal and superstition , and 
tho British clergy incessantly laboured to eradicate 
the Pelagian heresy, which they abhorred, as the 
peculiar disgrace of their native country * 

provmJiJJ somewhat remarkable, or rather 
of Gant tt IS cxtrcmcly natural, that the revolt 

A D 418 of Bntain and Armorica should have 


“ Tlws-itSbWimcntof Uicir poxrer woold ha\e been eaw indeed . 
we couM adopt tlic impracticabfe «ctieme of a Inely and learned inti 
Viaiim , wlxo ropjioje.. the Bnt«h monarch^ d? the 4ve«l tribe 
coiitmoed lo rcipi thoiisli with subordinate jurisdiction? from 

t \\\ wa avTi# riifie Proeoniuv dAllrlt 

dal I I c a. P ist Britannia rcrtiI,sVvinaT3nno,nm "as Ua 
cspnssion ofJerom in the year 4IS (fom ii p jss ad Cteiinl^nJ 
hi the |i|l{rrtnis vim resorted ewrr year to the llolv Land ihf'mrS 
of iMilem relied the earliest and raostic,^'4te ,acU?«n« 

' ^ t*'"Khaiii a Crclcv Antiquities tnl i I tx c C n 304 

who assisted a^ th^connei 
ofHiinini A D 3 u 9 tain I'ao^res fmtse ul nihilhalictejit Sulpimi 


introduced an appearance of liberty into tlic obedi- 
ent provinces of Gaul In a solemn cdict,r filled 
with the strongest assurances of that paternal alTec- 
tion which princes so often express, and so seldom 
feel, the emperor Hononuspromulgatcd his intention 
of convening an annual assembly of the seven pro- 
vinces a name peculiarly appropriated to Aqoitain 
and the ancient Narhonnesc, which had long since 
exchanged their Celtic rudeness for the useful and 
elegant arts of Italy v Arles, the seat of govern- 
ment and commerce, was appointed for the place of 
the assembly , which regularly continued twenty- 
eight days, from the fifteenth of August to the 
thirteenth of September, of every year It con- 
sisted of the prmtonan prmfeot of the Gauls, of 
seven provincial governors, one consular, and six 
presidents, of the magistrates, and perhaps the 
bishops, of about sixty cities , and of a competent, 
though indefinite, number of the most honourable 
and opulent possessots of land, who might justly be 
considcicd as the representatives of their countiy 
Tliey vv ere Oinpowered to interpret and communi- 
cate the laws of their sovereign , to expose the 
grievances and wishes of their constituents, to 
modeiate-thc excessive or unequal weight of taxes, 
and to deliberate on every subject of local or na- 
tional importance, that could lend to tbe restoration 
of the peace and prosperity of the seven provinces 
I If such an institution, which gave the people an 
^ interest in their own government, had been univcr- 
I sally established by Trajan or tbe Antomnes, the 
seeds of public vnsdom and virtue might have been 
cliensbed and propagated in the empire of Rome 
The pnv lieges of the subject would have secured 
the throne of the monarch , the abuses of an arbi- 
trary administration might have been prevented, in 
some degree, or corrected, by the interposition of 
these representative assemblies , and the country 
would have been defended against a foreign enemy 
by the arms of natives and freemen Under tlie mild 
and generous influence of liberty, the Roman em- 
pire might have ttmained invincible and immortal , 
or if its excessive magnitude, and the instability of 
human afiairs, had opposed such perpetual conti- 
nuance, its vital and constituent members might 
have separately preserved their vigour and indepen- 
dence But in the decline of the empire, when 
cveiy principle of health and life had been ex- 
hausted, the tardy application of this partial remedy 
was incapable of producing any important or salu- 
taiy effects The emperor Hononus expresses his 
surprise, tliathc must compel the reluctant prov inccs 


Streruq, Hist Sacn, I h p 4ao Some of their hretliren, hoverer 
were m better i.irLumstaiices 
» ^ninlt Usher, de Antiq I^cles Britaniiicar c S—ia. 

correct text of this edict, its published by Sirtnond (Isot 
ad Xidim Apollin p 147) llmcmar of Rlieims, who assigns a place 
tellie bubops Ind probtbly scon {iti the ninth ceiitut)) a more per 
fm copy Duhos, [list Critique de la Monarchic FnncuiM, loin i i> 


F K IS criiicnt from ttic iVotilia, that the »eren provinces were the 
Viennensis, the maniimeAIiis,tlie drat and second Xarhonnese horem. 
mpulania, mid tlic 6rsl and second Aquilam In the room of the first 
Aqnitam,Uie AhW Dubos, on the authorily of timemar, desires to m. 
croducc the er«t Lusdunensis, or I jounce 
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to accept a pnvilcge which they should ardently 
ha\ e solicited A fine of three, or even five, pounds 
of gold, was imposed on the absent representatives, 
who seem to have declined this imaginary gift of a 
free constitution, as the last and most cruel insult 
of their oppressors 


CHAP XXXII 

Arcadtus empet ot of the east — Adminxsti ation and 
dtspi ace of Eutt optus — Revolt of Gamas — Per- 
secution of St John Chrysostom — Theodosius II 
emperoi of the east — His sistei Pulchet la — Hts 
wife Eudocia — The Pei sian war, and division of 
At nienia 

The diMSion of the Roman world be- 
the'eas™ ° tween the sons of Theodosius, marks 
Re^n^o^rra fl>e final establishment of the empire 
A ©"'ss^os which, from the reign of 

Arcadius to the taking of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks, subsisted one thousand and 
fifty-eight years, in a state of premature and per- 
petual decay The soveieign of that empire as- 
sumed, and obstinately retained, the vain, and at 
length fictitious, title of Emperor of the Romans , 
and the hereditary appellations of Ca:sar and Au- 
gustus continued to declare, that he was the legiti- 
mate successor of the first of men who had reigned 
over the first of nations The palace of Constanti- 
nople rivalled, and perhaps excelled, the magnifi- 
cence of Persia, and the eloquent sermons of St 
Cliiysostom* celebrate, while they condemn, the 
pompous luxury of the reign of Arcadius “ The 
emperor,” savs he, “ wears on his head either a 
diadem, or a crown of gold, decorated with precious 
stones of inestimable value These ornaments, and 
his purple garments, are reserved for Ins sacred 
person alone , and Ins robes of silk are embroidered 
with the figures of golden dragons His throne is 
of massy gold Whenever he appears in public, 
he IS surrounded by his courtiers. Ins guards, and 
Ins attendants Their spears, their shields, their 
cuirasses, the bndles and trappings of their horses, 
have either the substance, or the appearance, of 
gold , and the large splendid boss in the midst of 
their shield, is encircled with smaller bosses, winch 
represent the shape of the human eye The two 
mules that draw the chariot of the monarch, are 
perfectly white, and shining all over with gold 
The chariot itself, of pure and solid gold, attracts 
the admiration of the spectators, who contemplate 
the purple curtains, the snowy carpet, the size of 


the precious stones, and the resplendent plates of 
gold, that glitter as they arc agitated by the motion 
of the carnage The imperial pictures are white, 
on a blue ground the emperor appeals seated on 
his throne, with his arms, his horses, and Ins guards 
beside him, and Ins vanquished enemies in chains 
at his feet ” The succcssois of Constantine esta- 
blished their perpetual residence in the royal city, 
which he had erected on the verge of Europe and 
Asia Inaccessible to the menaces of tlieir enemies, 
and perhaps to the complaints of their people, they 
received, with each wind, the tnbutaiy productions 
of every climate , while the impregnable strength 
of tlieir capital continued for ages to defy the 
hostile attempts of the barbarians Their dominions 
were bounded by the Hadriatic and the Tigns , and 
the whole interval of twenty-five days’ navigation, 
which separated the extreme cold of Scythia from 
the torrid zone of iBtbiopia,’’ was comprehended 
within the limits of the empire of the east The 
populous countries gf that empire were the seat of 
art and learning, of luxury and wealth , and the 
inhabitants, who had assumed the language and 
manners of Greeks, styled themselves, with some 
appearance of truth, the most enlightened and 
civilized portion of the human species The form 
of government was a pure and simple monarchy , 
the name of the Roman Republic, which so long 
preserved a faint tradition of freedom, was con- 
fined to the Latin provinces, and the princes of 
Constantinople measured their greatness by the 
servile obedience of their people They were igno- 
rant how much this passive disposition enervates 
and degrades every faculty of the mind The sub- 
jects, who had resigned their will to the absolute 
commands of a master, were equally incapable of 
guarding their lives and fortunes against the as- 
saults of the barbanans, or of defending their 
reason from the terrors of superstition 
The first events of the reign of Administration 
Arcadius and Honorius are so inti- auropms'*” 
mately connected, that the rebellion of A D 395—399 
the Goths, and the fall of Rufinus, have already 
claimed a place in the history of the west It has 
already been observed, that Entropius,*’ one of the 
prineipal eunuehs of the palace of Constantinople, 
succeeded the haughty minister whose ruin he had 
accomplished, and whose vices he soon imitated 
Every order of the state bowed to the new favour- 
ite , and their tame and obsequious submission en- 
couraged him to insult the laws, and, what is still 
more difficult and dangerous, the manners, of his 
country Under the weakest of the predecessors of 
Arcadius, the reign of the eunuchs had been secret 


« Father Montraiison, trho, b]r the command nf his Benedictine eu 
reriors, was compelled (see I^ngncmana tom i p 205 ) to execute thi 
'■Jhofioi'* edition of St Chrjsostom, in thirteen volumes in folio 
(I «is 1733 ) amused himself with extracting from that immense col 
morals some curious onfuuilics which illustr-itLthe manner 
nr tlie Theodosim a-e (See riirjsostom Opera, tom xiii p 102—196 
nnd his French Dissertation, in the Memoires de lAcad desinscrip 
lions tom xiii p 474_4!io ) 

f.?. Acnordinu to the loose rccLoninp, that a ship could sail with i 
iMiT' t! 'P*® slodia or 125 miles in the revolution of a day am 
nriHi .“'Oilorus Siculus cnmpiites ten dijs from the Pains Mieotis ti 
oes, and four dajs from Rhodes to Alexandria Tlie nav igation o 


the Nile from Alexandria to Same under the tropic of Cancer, re. 
quired, ns it was against the slream, ten days more Diodor Sicul 
tom limp 200 edit Wessehng He might, without much im 
propriety, measure the extreme heat from the ver„e of the torrid zone , 
l«it he speaks of the Moxitis in the 47th degree of northern latitude, as 
if U lay within the polar circle 

c Bartliiiis who adored his author with the Wind superstition of a 
commentator, gives the preference to the two books which Claudian 
composed against Eutropiiis, ahoic all his other productions (Baillet, 
Jiigenieiis dcsSaians tom iv p 227) They are indeed a very elegant 
and spirited satire, and would be more valuable in an historical ILlit, 
if the invective were less vague, and more temperate 
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and almost invisible They insinnated themselves 
into the confidence of the prince , but their ostensi- 
ble functions were confined to the menial serMce of 
the wardrobe and imperial bed-chamber They 
might direct, in a whisper, the public counsels, and 
blast, b} their malicious suggestions, the fame and 
fortunes of the most illustrious citizens , but they 
ne\cr presumed to stand forward in the front of 
empire,* or to profane the public honours of the 
state Eutropius was the first of his artificial sex, 
who dared to assume the character of a Roman 
magistrate and general * Sometimes, in the pre- 
sence of the blushing senate, he ascended the tri- 
bunal, to pronounce judgment, or to repeat elabo- 
rate harangues , and sometimes appeared on horse- 
back, at the head of his troops, in the dress and 
armour of a hero The disregard of custom and 
decency always betrays a weak and ill-regulated 
mind , nor does Eutropius seem to have compen- 
sated for the folly of the design, by any superior 
merit or ability in the execution His former habits I 
of life had not introduced him to the study of the 
laws, or tlie exercises of the field , his awkw ard 
and unsuccessful attempts provoked the secret con- 
tempt of the spectators , the Goths expressed their 
wish that such a general might always command 
the armies of Rome , and the name of the minister 
was branded mth ridicule, more pernicious perhaps 
than hatred, to a public character The subjects of 
Arcadius were exasperated by the recollection, that 
this deformed and decrepit eunuch,^ who so per- 
versely mimicked the actions of a man, was bom in 
the most abject condition of senitudc , that before 
he entered the imperial palace, he had been suc- 
cessively sold, and purchased, by an hundred 
masters, who had exhausted his youthful strength 
in every mean and infamous office, and at length 
dismissed him, in his old age, to freedom and po- 
vertj s While these disgraceful stones ivcrc cir- 
culated, and perhaps exaggerated, in pnvatc con- 
versations, the vanity of the favountc was flattered 
w itli the most extraordinary honours In the senate, 
in the capital, in the provinces, the statues of Eu- 
tropius were erected, in brass, or marble, decorated 
w ith the sj mbols of his civil and militaiy virtues, and 
inscribed with the pompous title of the third founder 


of Constantinople He was promoted to the rank 
of patrician, winch began to signify, in a popular 
and even legal acceptation, the father of the empe- 
ror , and the last j ear of the fourth century was 
polluted by the constihJnp of a eunuch and a 
slave This strange and inexpiable prodigy’' 
awakened, however, the prejudices of the Romans 
The eifcminate consul was rejected by the west, as 
an indelible stain to the annals of the republic , 
and. Without invoking the shades of Brutus and 
Camillus, the colleague of Eutropius, a learned 
and respectable magistrate,’ sufficiently represented 
the dilTerent maxims of the two administrations 
The bold and vigorous mind of hi« venality and 
Rufinns seems to have been actuated iiuu»t>cc 
by a more sanguinary and revengeful spint , but 
the avarice* of the eunuch was not less insatiate 
than that of the prwfcct As long as he despoiled 
the oppressors, who had enriched themselves with 
the plunder of the people, Eutropius might gratify 
his covetous disposition without much envy or in- 
justire but the progress of his rapine soon inv aded 
the wealth which had been acquired by lawful in- 
heritance, or laudable industry The usual methods 
of extortion were practised and improved, and 
Claudian has sketched a lively and original picture 
of the public auction of the state “ The impotence 
of the eunuch" (says that agreeable satinst) “ has 
served only to stimulate his avance the same hand 
which, in his servile condition, was exercised in 
petty thefts, to unlock the coffers of his master, now 
grasps the riches of the world , and this infamous 
broker of the empire appreciates and divides the 
Roman provinces, from mount Hmmus to the Tigris 
One man, at the expense of his villa, is made pro- 
consul of Asia , a second purchases Syna with his 
wife's jewels , and a third laments, that he has 
exchanged his paternal estate for the government of 
Bithynia In the antichamber of Eutropius, a large 
tablet is exposed to public view, which marks the 
respective pnees of the provinces The diifcrent 
value of Pontus, of Galatia, of Lydia, is accurately 
distinguished. Lycia may be obtained for so many 
thousand pieces of gold, but the opulence of 
Phrj gia will require a more considerable sum The 
eunuch wishes to obliterate, by the general dis- 


d Alter latnonlme the Mo-ress of the cumiehc in the Roniim palate, 
and defining llicir proper fimctioiiB, Claudian addv 

A froiitc reeedant 

Imperil 

, . . , . .... Eulrop i 485 

®lnucti had a^aumed any of tlicefii. 
cimt oflicM oOlie empire, and he is staled only prepositus sacri cii 
biculi.m the edict of W banishment See Cod TIiMd 1 «c tiu xl 
let 17 

e Jamque obtita *ni nec aobria di\ iliw mens 
In mi«ris leges liomiiiumiiue iiegolia ludit 
Jiidicat ennuchiis s 

Arms etiim violare parat 

Cjandhn, (i 270 ) with that niixiurc of indignation and humour, 
winch alwaj* pleases In a wliric poet, describes th?iD.olcnl folly of th^ 
eunuch, the disgrire of the empire, and the toy of the Goths 
.. G andet, cum s ideril liQ<<tis 
Lt sentit jam dce«c \ fros 

f ThepM lslivi.li description of Ins deformiU li 11&~1S51 ucon 
firmed bj Ihc authentic lesumons of Clirjwstom, (lorn in i, ass 
edit Mnnlfati^n.) wliaoh.«rtcs that when the paint was waslicdanat 
the face of I uUnpi'is appeared more titlj and wnnVled than that of in 
old wotnan asudiin remarks (» 469 )and the remark mu«t liavebeca 
fmiiided on ^Pentnec, tliat there svas starrclj any interval bet^n 
the 3 onlli and the dcctepit age of a eunuch ^ * 

2 M 2 


liren a native of Armenia or Assyria 
winch Claudian more partieulariv describes, were 
"'S' r!;' ‘P'"’ ratamile of Ptolemy, a trooin or 

Titlfn If ® Ptolcmj gave him to the old general 

whom he verv skllfullj exercised the profession of a 
’"»«Tnsc lo tin, daughter of Ann. 
consul was employed to comb her hair, to prc. 
Riit the silve^wer, to wash, and to fan Ins mistress in hot wealW 

•5ce I I ui-^i37 

J inXiilrop 1—22.1 after enumerating tlir various 
prodigin of monstrous births, speaking animals, showers of blood or 
stones, double suns, tic adds, with some exaggeration, 

Omnia cessenint eunucho eonsule monstra. 

Tile fint Imok concludes with a noble speech of the goddess of Uome 
toner faiounte Hoiiorius, deprecating the neio ignominy to which she 
u'as exposed ^ 

I PI nialllus Theodoras, whose civil honours, and p1iiloson}„(a] 
.. ’**'=•»«” bj Claudian in a very elegant pane^nc 

* McVivv it ntq Till -Kti-m, driink with riches is the furcibic cx 
prcsinoDof Zosimiis (I v p 301 land the avarice of I-. 4 itroiulis » 
eqnillj exKralcd in the Lexicon ofbuidas, and the Clironide of Alar. 
celliDUS f^rjSQstom liail often admonished the faianntc of if>- 
and danger of tmeno^ntt vealtb, lorn ») j> ’ 
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grace, his personal ignominy , and as he has been 
sold himself, he is desirous of selling the rest of 
mankind In the eager contention, the balance, 
•which contains the fate and fortunes of the pro- 
•vince, often trembles on the beam , and till one of 
the scales is inclined, by a superior weight, the 
mind of the impartial judge remains in anxious 
suspense ' Such” (continues the indignant poet) 
“ arc the fruits of Roman \alour, of the defeat of 
Antioclius, and of the triumph of Pompey " This 
icnal prostitution of public honours secured the 
impunity of yutui c crimes, but the nches, which 
Eutropius derived from confiscation, w ere ah cady 
stained with injustice , sinceit was dccentto accuse, 
and to condemn, the propnetors of the wealth which 
he was impatient to eonfiscate Some noble blood 
was shed by the hand of the oxeeutioner , and the 
most inhospitable extiemities of the empire were 
filled with innoeent and illustrious exiles Among 
Hum of Abuii generals and consuls of the east, 
dantius. Ahundantius™ had reason to dread 
the first cflects of the resentment of Eutropius He 
had been guilty of the unpardonable crime of in- 
troducing that abject slave to the palace of Con- 
stantinople and some degree of praise must be 
allowed to a powerful and ungrateful favourite, who 
was satisfied with the disgrace of his benefactor 
Abundantius was stnpped of his ample iortunes by 
an imperial rescript, and banished to Pityus, on the 
Euxine, the last frontier of the Roman world , where 
he subsisted by the precarious nieicy of the barbari- 
ans, till he could obtain, after the fall of Eutropius, 
a milder exile at Sidon in PhoLnieia The de- | 

struction of Timasius" required a 

of Timiisius , , , . 

more serious and legular mode of at- 
tack That great oflicer, the master-general of the 
armies of Theodosius, had signalized his valour by 
a decisive victory, which he obtained over the Goths 
of Thessaly , but he was too prone, after the exam- 
ple of his sovereign, to enjoy the luxury of peace, 
and to abandon his confidence to wicked and de- 
signing flatterers Timasius had despised the pub- 
lic clamour, by promoting an infamous dependent 
to the command of a cohort , and he deserved to 
feel the ingratitude of Bargus, who was secretly in- 
stigated by the favourite to accuse his patron of a 
treasonable conspiracy The general was arraigned 
before the tribunal of Arcadius himself, and the 


I certnntum srpe duorum 

Di^ersum 9U<i|ieniIit onus cum ponderc judex 
V'et),it, et III t,emiii!i9 nutat proMucfi lances 
Claudiaii (i 192- 209) so curiously distingiiislies tlie circumstances ol 
the sale that they all seem tn allude to particular mecdotes 
m Claudnn (i I54— 1*0 ) mentions the gmlt and exile of Abun 
daotiiis, nor could he Ail to quote the example oftlic artist, who made 
tlie first trial of the btaren bull, which he presented to Phalaris Sec 
/osimus I i p 302 Jerom tom i p 26 The difference of place n 
easily recoiiciltd but the decisive authority of Asterius of Amasia, 
(Urat i\ p 70 ipnd Tillemnnt Hist dcs Empereurs, tom v ii 435 1 
loo't turn the scale in favour of PiU us 
» Siiidas (most protiabfj from the history of Ennapiiis) has (risen a 
very Unfavourable picture of Timasius The account of liisacciiser, the 
'' perfectlj agreeable to the practice of ancient and 
m (SeeZosimus I V p 208— 300) I am almost tempted 

49* Sf* '* of » RteuI master (Fieldinc s Works vol iv p 

natun? ™“y ** considered as the history of human 

wiUi^» ”00 of the siHils in the sands of I ihja watered 

*'‘"*pring,,nnd capsble of producing wheat, barlev, and palm trees 


pnncipal eunuch stood by the side of the throne to 
suggest the questions and answ'crs of bis sovereign 
But as this form of trial might be deemed partial 
and arbitrary, the further inquiry into the enmes of 
Timasius was delegated to Saturninus and Pro- 
copius , the former of consular rank, the latter 
still respected as the father-in-law of the emperor 
Va/ens The appearances of a fair and legal pro- 
ceeding were maintained by the blunt honesty of 
Procopius , and he yielded with reluctance to the 
obsequious dexterity of his colleague, who pro- 
nounced a sentence of condemnation against the 
unfortunate Timasius His immense riches were 
confiscated, in the name of the emperor, and for the 
benefit of the favountc , and he was doomed to per- 
petual exile at Oasis, a solitary spot in the midst of 
the sandy deserts of Libya ° Secluded from all 
human converse, the master-general of the Roman 
armies was lost for ever to the world , but the cir- 
cumstances of his fate have been related in a vari- 
ous and contradictory manner It is insinuated, 
that Eutropius despatched a private older for his 
sccict execution f It was reported, that, in attempt- 
ing to escape from Oasis, he penshed in the desert, 
of thirst and hunger , and that his dead body was 
found on the sands of Libj a i It has been asserted, 
with more confidence, that his son Syagrius, after 
sncocssfnllv eluding the pursuit of the agents and 
emissaries of the court, collected a band of African 
robbers , that he rescued Timasius from the plate 
of his exile , and that both the father and son dis- 
appeared from the knowledge of mankind ' But 
the ungrateful Bargus, instead of being suifered to 
possess the reward of guilt, was soon afterwards 
circumvented and destroyed, by the more powerful 
villany of the minister himself , who retained sense 
and spirit enough to abhor the instrument of his 
own crimes 

The public hatred, and the despair a cruel ami im 
of individuals, continually threatened, 
or seemed to threaten, the personal Sept 4 
safety of Eutropius , as well as of the numerous ad- 
herents, who were attached to his fortune, and had 
been promoted by his venal favour For their mu- 
tual defence, he contrived the safeguard of a law , 
which violated every principle of humanity and 
justice ■ I It is enacted, in the name, and by the 
authoritj , of Arcadius, that all those who shall con- 
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spire, citlicr with subjects, or with strangers, against 
the In cs of any of the persons whom the emperor 
considers as the members of his own body, shall be 
punished with death and confiscation This species 
of fictitious and metaphorical treason is extended 
to protect, not only the illttstnoits olficers of the state 
and army, who arc admitted into the sacred consis- 
torj,but likewise the principal domestics of the 
palace, the senators of Constantinople, the militarj 
commanders, and the cnil magistrates of the pro- 
vinces a vague and indefinite list, which, under the 
successors of Constantine, included an obscure and 
numerous tram of subordinate ministers II This 
extreme seventy might perhaps be justified, had it 
been onlj directed to secure the representatives of 
the sovereign from any actual violence in the exe- 
cution of their office But the whole body of impe- 
rial dependents claimed a pnvilege, or rather impu- 
nity, which screened them, in the loosest moments 
of their lives, from the hasty, perhaps the justifiable, 
resentment of their fcllow-citizens and, by a 
strange perversion of the laws, the same degree of 
guilt and punishment was applied to a private 
quarrel, and to a deliberate conspiracy against the 
emperor and the empire The edict of Arcadius 
most positively and most absurdly declares, that in 
such eases of treason, thonghts and actions ought to 
be punished with equal seventy, that the know ledge 
of a mischicv ous intcnf ion, unless it be instantly re- 
vealed, becomes equally criminal with the intention 
Itself,* and that those rash men, who shall presume 
to solicit the pardon of traitors, shall themselves be 
branded with public and perpetual infamy III 
With regard to the sons of the traitors," (continues 
the emperor,) “ although they ought to share the 
pumshinent, since they will probably imitate the 
guilt, of their parents , yet, bj the special eficct of 
our impcnal lenity, we grant them their lives but, 
at the same time, we declare them incapable of in 
henling either on the tathcr’s or on the mother’s 
side, or of receiving any gift or Icgacj, from the 
testament either of kinsmen or of strangers Stig- 
matized with hereditary infamj, excluded from the 
hopes of honours or fortune, let them endure the 
pangs of poverty and contempt, till thej shall con- 
sider life as a calamitj, and death as a comfort and 
relief" In such words, so well adapted to insult 
the feelings of mankind, did the emperor, or rather 
his favourite eunuch, applaud the moderation of a 
law, which transferred the same unjust and inhuman 
penalties to the children of all those who had se- 
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conded, or who had not disclosed, these fictitions 
conspiracies Some of the noblest regulations of 
Roman junsprudcnce have been suffered to expire, 
but this edict, a convenient and forcible engine of 
ministerial tjrannj,was carcfullj inserted in the 
codes of Theodosius and Justinian , and the same 
maxims have been revived in modern ages, to pro- 
tect the electors of Germany, and the cardinals of 
the chnrch of Rome " 

Yet these sanguinary laws, which 
spread terror among a disarmed and Tubipiii"*^ 
dispirited people, were of too vv eak a ^ ® 
texture to restrain the hold enterprise of Tnbigild * 
the Ostrogoth The colony of that warlike nation, 
which had been planted by Theodosius in one of 
the most fertile districts of Phrygia, r impatiently 
compaicd the slow returns of laborious husbandry 
with the successful rapine and libctal rewards of 
Alanc , and their leader resented, as a personal af- 
front, his ow n ungracious reception in the palace 
of Constantinople A soft and wealthy province, 
in the heart of the empire, was astonished by the 
sound of war, and the faithful vassal, who had been 
disregarded or oppressed, was again respected, as 
soon as he resumed the hostile character of a b,ir- 
barian The vineyards and fruitful fields, between 
the rapid Marsyas and the winding M.cander,* were 
consumed with fire, the decayed walls of the city 
crumbled into dust, at the first stroke of an enemy, 
the trembling inhabitants escaped from a bloody 
massacre to the shores of the Hellespont, and a 
considerable part of Asm Minor was desolated by 
the rebellion of Tnbigild His rapid progress was 
checked by the resistance of the peasants of Pam- 
phyha, and the Ostrogoths, attacked in a narrow 
pass, hctw'ecn the city of Sclgos,* a deep morass, 
and the craggy cliffs of mount Taurus, were de- 
feated with the loss of their bravest troops But 
tlic spirit of their chief was not daunted by misfor- 
tune , and his army was continually recruited by 
swarms of barbarians and outlaws, vvlio were desir- 
ous of exercising the profession of robbery, under 

llicmorehonourablcnamcsofwar and conquest The 
rumours of the success of Tnbigild miglit for some 
time be suppressed by fear, or disguised by flattery , 
yti they gradually alarmed both the court and the 
capital Ev ery misfortune w as exaggerated in dark 
and doubtful hints , and the future designs of the 
rebels became the subject of anxious conjecture 
Whenever Tnbigild advanced into the inland 
country, the Romans were inclined to suppose that 
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he meditated the passage of mount Taurus, and the 
invasion of Syria If he descended towards the 
sea, they imputed, and perhaps suggested, to the 
Gothic chief, the more dangerous project of arming 
a fleet in tlie harbours of Ionia, and of extending 
his depredations along the mantime coast, from the 
mouth of the Nile to the port of Constantinople 
The approach of danger, and the obstinacy of Tribi 
gild, who refused all tenns of accommodation, com- 
pelled Eutropius to summon a council of warb 
After claiming for himself thepnvilege of a veteran 
soldier, the eunuch intrusted the guard of Thrace 
and the Hellespont to Gamas the Goth , and the 
command of the Asiatic army to his favourite Leo , 
tivo generals, who differently, hut effectually, pro- 
moted the cause of the rebels Leo,” who, from the 
hulk of his body, and the dulness of his nund, was 
suniamcd the Ajax of the east, had deserted his 
onginal trade of a wool-comher, to exercise, with 
much less skill and success, the military profession, 
and his uncertain operations were capriciously 
framed and executed, with an ignorance of real 
diificnltics, and a timorous neglect of every favour- 
able opportunity The rashness of the Ostrogoths 
had drawn them into a disadvantageous position 
between the nvers Melas and Eurymedon, where 
they were almost besieged by the peasants of Pam- 
phylia, but the arrival of an imperial army, instead 
of completing their destruction, afforded the means 
of safety and victory Tnbigild snrpnsed tho un- 
guarded camp of the Romans, in the darkness of 
tho night , seduced tho faith of tho greater part of 
the harhanan auxiliaries, and dissipated, without 
mueh effort, the troops, which had been corrupted 
by the relaxation of discipline, and the luxury of 
the capital Tho discontent of Gamas, who had so 
boldly contrived and executed the death of Rufinus, 
was imtatcd by the fortune of his unw orthy suc- 
cessor , he accused his owti dishonourable patience 
under the servile reign of a eunuch , and the am- 
bitious Goth was convicted, at least m the publn, 
opinion, of secretly fomenting the revolt of Tnbigild, 
with whom he was connected by a domestic, as well 
as by a national, alliance ** When Gamas passed 
the Hellespont, to unite under his standard the re- 
mains of the Asiatic troops, he skilfully adapted 
his motions to the wishes of the Ostrogoths , aban- 
doning, by his retreat, tho country which they de- 
sired to invade , or facilitating, by his approach, 
the desertion of tho barbarian auxiliaries To the 
impcnal court he repeatedly magnified the valour, 
the genius, the inexhaustible resources, of Tnbigild, 


confessed his own inability to prosecute the war , 
and extorted the permission of negociatmg with his 
invincible adversary The conditions of peace 
were dictated hj the haughty rebel , and the pe- 
remptory demand of the head of Eutropius, re- 
vealed the author and the design of this hostile 
conspiracy 

The bold satirist, who has indulged „ „ , „ 
r. j X , Fall of Eutro 

ms discontent by the partial and pas- ^ns 
sionate censure of the chnstian em- ^ 
perors, inolates the dignity, rather than the trutli, 
of history, by companng tho son of Theodosius to 
one of those harmless and simple animals, who 
scarcely feel that they are the property of their 
shepherd Two passions, however, fear and con- 
jugal affection, awakened the languid soul of Arca- 
dius , he was tcmiied by the threats of a victonous 
barbanan and he yielded to the tender eloquence 
of bis wife Eudoxia, who, with a flood of artificial 
tears, presenting her infant children to their father, 
implored his justice for some real or imaginary in- 
sult, which she imputed to the audacious eunuch ‘ 
The emperor's hand was directed to sign the con- 
demnation of Eutropius , the magic spell, which 
dnnng four jears had bound the pnnee and the 
people, was instantly dissolved, and the acclama- 
tions, that so lately hailed the merit and fortune of 
tlie favounte, were converted into the clamours of 
the soldiers and people, who reproached his crimes, 
and pressed his immediate execution In this hour 
of distress and despair, his onlj refuge was in the 
sanctuary of the chureb, who«e privileges he had 
wisely, or profanely, attempted to circumscribe, 
and the most eloquent of the saints, John Chrysos- 
tom, enjoyed the tnumph of protecting a prostrate 
minister, whose choice had raised him to the eccle- 
siastical throne of Constantinople The archbishop, 
ascending tlic pulpit of the cathedral, that he might 
be distinctly seen and heard by an innumerable 
crowd of either sex and of every age, pronounced a 
seasonable and pathetic discourse on the forgive- 
ness of injuries, and the instability of human great- 
ness The agonies of the pale and affnghted wretch, 
who lay grovelling under the table of tlie altar, ex- 
hibited a solemn and instructive spectacle , and the 
orator who was afterwards accused of insulting the 
misfortunes of Eutropius, laboured to excite the 
contempt, that he might assuage the fury, of the 
people f The powers of humanity, of superstition, 
and of eloquence, prevailed The empress Eudoxia 
was restrained, by her own prejudices, or by those 
of her subjects, from violating the sanctuary of the 
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cliurcli , and Eutropius was tempted to capitulate, 
by the milder arts of persuasion, and by an oatb, 
tliat Ins life should be spared ff Careless of the dig- 
nity of their sovereign, the new ministers of the pa- 
lace immediately published an edict, to declare that 
Ins late favourite had disgraced the names of consul 
and patncian, to abolish bis statues, to conflscatc 
Ins wealth, and to inflict a perpetual exile in the 
island of Cyprus *' A despicable and decrepit eu- 
nuch could no longer alarm the fears of his enemies , 
nor was he capable of enjoying what jet remained, 
the comforts of peace, of solitude, and of a happy 
climate But their implacable rc\ enge still envied 
him the last moments of a miserable life, and Eutro- 
pius had no sooner touched the shores of Cyprus, 
than he was hastily recalled The vain hope of 
eluding, by a change of place, tlie obligation of an 
oath, engaged the empress to transfci the scene of 
Ins tnal and execution from Constantinople to the 
adj acent suburb of Chalccdon The consul Aurelian 
pronounced the sentence , and the motives of that 
sentence expose the jurisprudence of a despotic 
government The crimes which Eutropius had com- 
mitted against the people, might have justified his 
death , but he was found guilty of harnessing to 
las chariot the taered animals, who, from their breed, i 
01 colour, were reserved for the use of the emperor 
alone ‘ 

Cnnspincy and While this domestic revolution was 
transacted, Gamas’' openly revolted 
from Ins allegiance united his forces, 
at Thyatira in Lydia, ivith those of Tnbigild , and 
still maintained his superior ascendant oier the re- 
bellious leader of the Ostrogoths The confederate 
armies advanced, without resistance, to the straits 
of the Hellespont, and the Bosphorus , and Arcadius 
was instructed to prevent the loss of his Asiatic 
dominions, by resigning Ins authonty and his per- 
son to the faith of the barbaiians The church of 
the holy martyr Euphemia, situate on a lofty emi- 
nence near Chalcedon,' was chosen for tlie place of 
the interview Gamas bowed, tvith reference, at 
the feet of the emperor, whilst he required the sa- 
crifice of Aurelian and Saturninus, two ministers of 
consular rank , and their naked necks were exposed, 
by the haughty rebel, to the edge of the sword, till 
be condescended to grant them a precarious and 
disgraceful respite The Goths, according to the 
terms of the agreement, were immediately trans- 
ported from Asia into Europe, and their victorious 
chief, who accepted the title of master-general of 
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the Romhn armies, soon filled Constantinople with 
his troops, and distributed among liis dependents 
the honours and rewards of the empire In his eaily 
3 outh, Gamas had passed the Danube as a suppliant, 
and a fugitive his elevation had been the work of 
valour and fortune, and his indiscreet or perfidious 
conduet, w as the cause of his rapid downfall Not- 
withstanding the vigorous opposition of the arch- 
bishop, he importunately claimed, for Ins Arian sec- 
taries, the possession of a peculiar church , and tlie 
pnde of the catholics was offended by the public 
toleration of heresy "* Every quarter of Constanti- 
nople was filled with tumult and disorder, and the 
barbarians gazed with such ardour on the rich shops 
of the jewellers, and the tables of the bankers, which 
were covered with gold and silver, that it was judged 
prudent to remove those dangerous temptations from 
their sight They resented the injurious precaution , 
and some alarming attempts were made, during the 
night, to attack and destroy with fire the imperial 
palaee " In this state of mutual and 
suspicious hostility, the guards, and the 
people of Constantinople, shut the gates, and rose in 
arms to prevent, or to punish, the conspiracy of the 
Goths During the absence of Gamas, his troops were 
surprised and oppressed, seven thousand baibarians 
perished in this bloody massacre In the fury of 
the pursuit, the catholics uncovered the roof, and 
continued to throw down flaming logs of wood, till 
they overwhelmed their adveisaries, who had re- 
treated to the church or conventicle of the Anans 
Gamas was cither innocent of the design, or too 
confident of his success he was astonished by the 
intelligence, that the flower of his army had been 
ingloriously destroyed , that he himself was de- 
clared a public enemy , and that his countiyman, 
Fravitta, a brave and loyal confederate, had as- 
sumed the management of tlie war by sea and land 
The enterprises of the rebel, against the cities of 
Thrace, were encountered by a firm and well-ordered 
defence his hungry soldiers were soon reduced to 
the grass that grew on the margin of the fortifica- 
tions , and Gamas, who vainly regretted the wealth 
and luxury of Asia, embraced a desperate resolution 
of forcing the passage of the Hellespont He was 
destitute of vessels , but the woods of the Cherso- 
nesus afforded materials for rafts, and his intrepid 
barbaiians did not refuse to trust them- 
selves to the waves But Fiavitta at- ^ 
tentively watched the progress of their undertaking 
As soon as they had gamed tlie middle of the stream, 
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llie Eoman g.ille5S,“ impelled by the full force of 
oars, of the current, and of a fa\ourabIe wind, 
rushed forwards in compact order, andinth irresist- 
ible weight , and the Hellespont rvas coi ered witli 
the fragments of the Gothic shipwreck After the 
destruction of his hopes, and the loss of many 
thousands of his hraiest soldiers, Gamas, who 
could no longer aspire to govern, or to subdue, 
the Eonians, determined to resume the independ- 
ence of a sa\age life A light and active body of 
barbarian horse, disengaged from their infantry and 
baggage, might perform, in eight or ten da3's, a 
march of three hundred miles from the Hellespont 
to the Danube,’’ the garnsons of that important 
frontier had been gradually annihilated , the nver, 
in the month of December, n ould be deeply frozen , 
and the unbounded prospect of Scythia was opened 
to the ambition of Gamas This design was secretly 
communicated to the national troops, Mho deiotcd 
thcmsch cs to the fortunes of their leader , and be- 
fore the signal of departure nas given, a great 
number of provincial auxiliaries, whom he suspected 
of an attachment to their native country, were per- 
lidiousl} massacred The Goths advanced, by rapid 
marches, through the plains of Thrace , and they 
were soon delivered from the fear of a pursuit, by 
the 1 anity of Fravitta, who, instead of extinguishing 
the war, hastened to enjoy the popular applause, 
and to assume the peaceful honours of the consul- 
ship But a formidable ally appeared in arms to 
vindicate the majesty of the empire, and to guard 
the peace and liberty of Scythia s The superior 
forces of Uldin, king of the Huns, opposed the pro- 
gress of Gamas, an hostile and ruined country 
prohibited his retreat , he disdained to capitulate , 
and after repeatedly attempting to eut his way 
through the ranks of the enemy, he was slam, witli 
A D 401 desperate followers, m the field of 
Januar] 3 battle Eleven days after the na'val 
siclory of the Hellespont, the head of Gamas, the 
inestimable gift of the conqueror, was received at 
Constantinople w ith the most liberal expressions of 
gratitude, and the public deliverance was cele- 
brated bj festivals and illimimations The triumphs 
of Arcadiiis became the subject of epic poems,' 
and the monarch, no longer oppressed by any hos- 
tile terrors, resigned himself to the mild and abso- 


lute dominion of his wufe, the fair and artful 
Eudoxia , who has sullied her fame by the perse- 
cution of St John Chrysostom 
After the death of the indolent Nee- Section and 
tnnns, the successor of Gregory Na- "eft of ^*>0- 

sostom, 

zianzen, the church of Constantinople A d sss 
was distracted by the ambition of 
rival candidates, who were not ashamed to solicit, 
with gold or flattery, the suflrage of the people, or 
of the favourite On this occasion, Eutropius 
seems to ha\e deviated from his ordinary maxims , 
and his uncorrupted judgment was determined 
only by the superior merit of a stranger In a late 
journey into the east, he had admired the sermons 
of John, a native and presbyter of Antioch, whose 
name had been distinguished by the epithet of 
Chrysostom, or the Golden Month ■ A pnvate 
order was despatched to the goiemor of Syria, 
and as the people might be unwilling to resign their 
favourite preacher, he was transported, with speed 
and secrecy in a post-chanot, from Antioch to 
Constantinople The unanimous and unsolicited 
consent of the court, the clergy, and the people, 
ratified the choice of the minister , and, both as a 
saint, and an orator, the new archbishop surpassed 
the sanguine expectations of the public Bom of 
a noble and opulent family, in the capital of Syria, 
Chrysostom had been educated, by the care of a 
tender mother, under the tuition of the most skilful 
masters He studied the art of rhetonc in the 
school of Libanius , and that celebrated sophist, 
who soon discovered the talents of liis disciple, 
ingenuously confessed, that John would base de- 
served to succeed him, had he not been stolen away 
by the chnstians His piety soon disposed him to 
receive the sacrament of baptism , to renounce the 
lucrative and honourable profession of the law, 
and to bury himself in the adjacent desert, where 
he subdued the lusts of the flesh by an austere 
penance of six years His infirmities compelled 
him to return to the society of mankind , and the 
authority of Meletius devoted his talents to the 
servic6 of the church but in the midst of his 
family, and afterwards on the archiepiscopal throne, 
Chrysostom still persevered in the practice of the 
monastic virtues The ample revenues, which his 
predecessors had consumed in pomp and luxury. 


o Zosimm 0 1 p 319 ) mentioiu these gallej s by the name of Ztiur 
ftmnt and oh«crte« lliat they were asamft hnthout evnlainiiijr the 
diir. fence Utween tliein) as the vessels wiih 80} oars, bit tint tbev 
were far inferior In speidto the trireme*, wbicbbad been Ions disused 
1 el lie leisoinW} concludes from tbi tcslimon} of Polybius, that 
callc}s of a still larRer size Ind been constructed in the Punic vrars 
>inct the estnblisbnicnt of the Roman empire over the lUeditcrraneaii, 

' lilpsof war bad prolnbh been oeg 

lected and at Icnittb rar|,olten i J "So 

liLn I. Vi"’i P . 0’;r«3 72-76 ) proceeded from Callipoli, 

t rVI; f “"op ' . to the Danube in about 8Reen da} a He was iii 

nni> ^B'''*'®™'»'®»dor vrhost baggage consisted of sevenU. 

ami tinlS*”* •T?”* traveller lias the merit of tracin„ a curious 

”"''® 9 Hcntcd route 

Datinl!!r S'osimiis who actuall} leads Gvinas bc}and the 

that he ’wT' ’’y ’*’® •*'‘timoiiy of Socrates and bozomen, 

the AleetJ > in TVlrucc and by the precise and authentic dates of 


-'-as— xvaaaaaasai j wp/ ».liC IMVUhll AU 

r Liiwbioi <tcholaslicni acrjnired much fame b} Ins poem on the 


^tbic war, in which he had served Near fort} years afterwards 
Aromonlus recited another poem on the same subject, in the presence 
of the emperor Theodosius See Socrates I v i c 6 
'PI* siatli bimk of Socrates, the eighth of Snzomen, and the fifth of 
rtieodoret afford curious and authentic materials for the life of John 
Uirvsortom Resides those general historians I have taken for my 
guides the fmir principal biographers of the saint I The author of 
a partial and passionate Vindication of the Archbishop of Coiistanti 
'S I'lalofiie and under the name of lus 

Pa'Iadius bishop of Heleiiopolis (Tillemont AIcni 
riin “ '» inserted among the works of 

Moiitfauson 2 The moderate 
viracT episLMCL p 1331-1347 edit Lugd Bat) IIis 
I ^ errors m the iincultivited 

werenimon ine\ilnble 3 The learned 
wim .i™ ,J^"'®v®»‘'qU‘Stom XI p 1—405 547— 626, &c &c ) 

cnos^lUfi * ’I'va of the saints with incredible patience, and tell 

searched the voluminous works of 
* Father Montfaiison , who has perused these 
cwrions diligence of an editor dt*coicrecl sevcnl new 
a*»’ composed the Life of Chrysostom 
(Upera Chrysostom, tom xiil p 01—177 ) ■' 
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lie diligently applied to the establishment of hos- 
pitals, and the multitudes, who were supported by 
his cliaritv, preferred the eloquent and edifying 
discourses of (heir archbishop, to the amusements 
of the theatre oi the eircus The monuments of 
that eloquence, which was admired near twenty 
years at Antioch and Constantinople, have been 
carefully prcseiwed, and the possession of near 
one thousand sermons, or homilies, has authorized 
the critics* of succeeding times to appreciate the 
genuine merit of Chrysostom They unanimously 
attribute to the Christian orator, the free command 
of an elegant and copious language , the judgment 
to conceal the advantages which he derived from 
the knowledge of rhetoric and philosophy , an in- 
exhaustible fund of metaphors and similitudes of 
ideas and images, to vary and illustrate tlie most 
familiar topics, the happy art of engaging the 
passions in the service of virtue , and of exposing 
the folly, as well as the turpitude, of vice, almost 
w ith the truth and spint of a dramatic representation 
„ , . The pastoral labours of the arch- 

tion and iicfects b\^hop of Constantinople provoked, 
A D 398, 403 gradually united against him, 

two sorts of enemies , the aspinng clergy, who 
envied his success, and the obstinate sinners, who 
were offended- by his reproofs When Chrysostom 
thundered, from the pulpit of St Sophia, against 
the degeneracy of the chnstians, his shafts were 
spent among the crowd, without wounding, or even 
marking, the character of any individual When 
he deelairaed against the peculiar vices of the rich, 
poverty might obtain a transient consolation from 
his invectives but the guilty were still sheltered 
by their numbers , and the reproach itself was dig- 
nified by some ideas of superiority and enjojment 
But as the pyramid rose towards the summit, it 
insensibly diminished to a point , and the magis- 
trates, the ministers, the favourite eunuchs, the 
ladies of the court," the empress Eudoxia herself, 
had a much larger share of guilt, to divide among 
a smaller proportion of criminals The personal 
applications of the audience were anticipated, or 
confirmed, by the testimony of their own conscience, 
and the intrepid preacher assumed the dangerous 
right of exposing both the offence and the offender 
to the public abhorrence The secret resentment 
of the court encouraged the discontent of the clergy 
and monks of Constantinople, who were too hastilv 
reformed by the fervent zeal of their archbishop 
He had condemned, from the pulpit, the domesUc 


females of the clergy of Constantinople, who, under 
the name of servants, or sisters, afforded a per- 
petual occasion either of sin or of scandal The 
silent and solitary ascetics, who had secluded them- 
selves from the world, were entitled to the warmest 
approbation of Chrysostom , but he despised and 
stigmatized, as the disgrace of their holy piofession, 
the crowd of degenerate monks, who, from some 
unworthy motives of pleasure or profit, so frequently 
infested the streets of the capital To the voice of 
persuasion, the arehbishop was obliged to add the 
terrors of authonty , and his ardour, in the exercise 
of ecclesiastical junsdiction, was not always exempt 
from passion , nor was it always guided by pru- 
dence Chiysostom was naturally of a cboleric 
disposition’* Although he struggled, according 
to the precepts of the gospel, to love his pnvate 
enemies, he indulged himself in the privilege of 
hating the enemies of God and of the church , and 
his sentiments were sometimes delivered with ,too 
much energy of countenance and expression He 
still maintained, from some considerations of health, 
or abstinence, his former habits of taking his re- 
pasts alone , and this inhospitable custom,^ which 
his enemies imputed to pride, contributed, at least, 
to nounsh the infirmity of a morose and unsocial 
humour Separated from that familiar intercourse, 
which facilitates the knowledge and the despatch 
of business, be reposed an unsuspecting confidence 
in his deacon Serapion , and seldom applied his 
speculative knowledge of human nature to the par- 
ticular characters, either of his dependents, or of 
his equals Conscious of the purity of his inten- 
tions, and perhaps of the superiority of his genius, 
the archbishop of Constantinople extended the 
jurisdiction of the imperial city, that he might 
enlarge the sphere of his pastoral labours , and the 
conduct which the profane imputed to an ambitious 
motive, appeared to Chrysostom himself in the 
light of a sacred and indispensable duty In his 
visitation through the Asiatic provinces, he deposed 
thirteen bishops of Lydia and Phrygia, and indis- 
creetly declared, that a deep corruption of simony 
and licentiousness bad infected the whole episcopal 
order* If those bishops were innocent, such a 
rash and unjust condemnation must excite a well- 
grounded discontent If they were guilty, the 
numerous associates of their guilt would soon dis- 
cover, that their own safety depended on the ruin 
of the archbishop , whom they studied to represent 
as the tyrant of the eastern church 


t Aj I nm almost a stranRor to the \oliimintrtis sermons of air\sos 
tom, I Jy*'® PJ'®n ipy coimdenM to the two mo^t judicimis ind modc- 
nle of the ccdteia^tical critics m p 1344 ) and Dupm 

(niWiothcque Ecclwiastique tom in p 38 ) jet the good tiWe of 
the fiirnier is sometimes i mated by an excessnc love of mtinuitv 
and the good sense of the latter w always Tcslnincd by pradcntial con' 
sideritionv ^ ■ 

u The fcmilcs of Constantinople distinguished themselves bv their 
enmitj or their attaphment to Chrysostom Three noble and onulent 
widows, Mirsa Oistricn, wd rtignphn, were the leaders of ihe iier. 
sedition (Palhd Dialog tom xiii p 14 ) It was impossible that 
thev shniild for(.i\p a prearher who reproached their affprlatinii to 
coMcpal, lij the ornaments of dress, their age and ugliness, (Pallad n 
27 ) Ohinpias bj ejpnt zeal displayed in a more pious cause, has 
ohtainpd Ihc title of Saint. See TiUemont, Mem kccles tom xi 
lltJ— 140 


X Soromen, and more especially Socrates have defined the real cha 
lacterof Chrysostom with a temppratc and impartial freedom, aery 
ofiensire to his blind admirers Those historians lived in the next 
generation, wlien partyr aiolenre was abated, and hid ennaersed with 
many persons intimately acquainted with the virtues and imperfections 
of tile saint 

) Palladiiis (tom sciii p 40, Ac ) ven seriously defends the arch 
bishop 1 He never tasted wine 2. The aaeakness of his stomach 
required a peculiar diet 3 Business or stiidy,nr deaotion often kept 
him fasting till sun-set 4 He detested the noise and lea ity of great 
dinners 5 He saved the pxpense for the use of the poor 6 He was 
apprehensive, m a capital like Constantinople oftheenay and reproacli 
of partial ina itatioiis 

s Chrysostom declares Uis free opinion, (tom ix horn in in Art 
Apostol p 29 ) that the number of bishops who might be saved, bore 
a very small proportion to those who would be damned 
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airvTOstomis This ecclesiastical conspiracy was 
managed by Tlieophilus,® archbishop 
'a d 403 'of Alexandria, an active and ambitious 
prelate, who displayed the fruits of rapine in 
monuments of ostentation His national dislike to 
the rising greatness of a citj, which degraded him 
from the second, to the third, rank, in the Christian 
world, was exasperated by some personal disputes 
with Chrysostom himself’’ By the private invita- 
tion of the empress, Theopliilus landed at Constan- 
tinople, with a stout body of Egyptian manners, 
to encounter the populace , and a train of dependent 
bishops, to secure, by their loices, the majority of a 
sjnod The synod' was coniened in the suburb of 
Clialcedon, surnamed the On/t, where Rufinus bad 
erected a stately church and monastery , and their 
proceedings were continued dunng fourteen days, 
or sessions A bishop and a deacon accused the 
archbishop of Constantinople , but the fnvolous or 
improbable nature of the forty-seven articles which 
they presented against him, may justly be consider- 
ed as a fair and unexceptionable panegyric Four 
successive summons were signified to Chrysostom, 
but he still refused to trust cither liis person, or his 
reputation, in the hands of his implacable enemies, 
who prudently declining the examination of any 
particular charges, condemned Ins contumacious 
disobedience, and hastily pronounced a sentence of 
deposition The synod of the Oak immediately 
addressed the emperor to ratify and execute their 
judgment, and charitably insinuated, that the 
penalties of treason might be inflicted on the auda- 
cious preacher, who had reviled, under the name of 
Jezebel, the empress Eudoxia herself The arch- 
bishop was rudely arrested, and conducted through 
the city , by one of the imperial messengers, who 
landed him, after a short navigation, near the en- 
trance of the Euxinc , from whence, before the 
expiration of two days, he was gloriously recalled 

„ „ , . „ The first astonishment of ins faithful 

Popular tumults 

at Constantino people had been mute and passive 
they suddenly rose with unanimous 
and irresistible fury Theopliilus escaped , but the 
promiscuous crowd of monks and Egyptian mariners 
were slaughtered without pity in the streets of Con- 
stantinople^ A seasonable earthquake justified 
the interposition of Heaven , the torrent of sedition 
rolled forwards to the gates of the palace , and the 
empress, agitated by fear or remorse, threw herself at 
the feet of Arcadius, and confessed, that the public 
safety could be purchased only by the restoration 
of Chrysostom The Bosphorus was covered with 


innumerable vessels, the shores of Europe and Asia 
were profusely illuminated , and the acclamations 
of a victorious people accompanied, from the port 
to the cathedral, the triumph of the archbishop , 
who too easily consented to resume the exercise of 
his functions, before his sentence had been legally 
reversed by the authority of an ecclesiastical synod 
Ignorant, or Citreless, of the impending danger, 
Chrysostom indulged Ins zeal, or perhaps his re- 
sentment, declaimed with peculiar aspeiity against 
female Mess, and condemned the profane honours 
which were addressed, almost in the precincts of 
St Sophia, to the statue of the empress His 
imprudence tempted his enemies to inflame the 
haughty spirit of Eudoxia, by reporting, or perhaps 
inventing, the famous exordium of a sermon, 
" Herodias is again furious , Herodias again dances , 
she once moie requires the head of John ” an in- 
solent allusion, which, as a woman and a sovereign, 
it was impossible for her to forgive' The short 
interval of a perfidious trnce was employed to con- 
cert more efiectual measures for the disgrace and 
ruin of the archbishop A numerous council of the 
eastern prelates, who were guided from a distance 
by the advice of Theophilus, confirmed the validity, 
without examining the justice, of the former sen- 
tence, and a detachment of barbarian troops was 
introduced into the city, to suppress the emotions 
of the people On the vigil of Easter, the solemn 
administration of baptism was rudely interrupted 
by the soldiers, who alarmed the modesty of the 
naked catechumens, and violated by their presence 
the awful mysteries of the chiistian worship Arsa- 
cius occupied the church of St Sophia, and the 
arcliiepiscopal throne The catholics retreated to 
the baths of Constantine, and afterwards to the 
fields where they were still pursued and insulted 
by the guards, the bishops, and the magistrates 
The fatal day of the second and final exile of Chry- 
sostom was marked by the conflagration of the 
cathedral, of the senate-house, and of the adjacent 
buildings , and this calamity was imputed, without 
proof, but not without probability, to the despair of 
a persecuted faction ^ 

Cicero might claim some merit, if Exile of Cbry 
Ins voluntary banishment preserved 
the peace of the republic, s but the June 20 
submission of Chrysostom was the indispensable 
duty, of a Christian and a subject Instead of 
listening to his humble prayer, that he might be 
permitted to reside at Cyzicus, or Nicomedia, the 
inflexible empress assigned for his exile the remote 


» J«li1Ieinont, Mem Tcclc^ tom xi p 441 — SOO 
“ I Iiije puriwvlj omittcil file controTcrw winch SKxe omonc tin 
roonknof Ep.\j)t concerning’ On^«.tii«m otiil Antliropomorphi^ni tin 

oi^imuUtton and violence of Tlieopliilu^ \n% artful minab^^ncnt o 
'‘*^/jJ"|dicity of £pt|dnmii5 the |)pr«ectition and flight of the iona 
or uii brothen the ombiciioii^ enpport winch they recehed at Con 

»Uiilini.pIefr„mClit>i««to 5 i,fce &e 

il» r» i ’"T »3— 00 > Iku nrewTTcd the ariniii-il acts of the « nod o 
which destroy the f'il«e awrllnn that Cliiywtnm wis eon 
»»». thirty SIX bishnns ol wliom twenty nini 

hi«hnps subscribed his sentence & 
4 pi!,"’ torn XI p 5X, 

f of Constantinople Ini 

SoeratMir •" “* tV''^ certainly hate thrown him into tlic wa 

“''rotaiiwul, 008(1 v, c U ) a battle Wen the mob and the sailor 


of Alexandria in whirh many wounds were giTcn and some lives were 
lost. The massacre of the monks is obserttd only by the jngaii 7osi 
mils, (lip 324 J who acknowledges that Chrysostom had t singular 
talent to lead the illiterate multitude, ovyap o avOptairot oVoyov oxAov 
lorayaycffOai tavat 

a hee Socrates, I ti c 18 Sozomeii, I tin c 20 Zosiroiis (I v 
p 324 327) mintions, 111 general terms hisiiiiceliie.sagaiiistCiif1oxn 
The homily which begins with tliosc famous words is rejeeled ns 
spurious Montfauipin, tom xni p ISI Tillemoiit, Mem Jbccles 
lorn XI p C03 

f We might naturally expect such a charge from Zosiffliis (I t p 
327 ) but It IS remarkable enough, lint it should he confirmed by So- 
crates I VI c 18 and the Paschal Cliroiiicle p 307 
g He displays those specious motiiis (Post Reditum, c. 13, 14 ) lu 
the language of an orator and a politician 
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and desolate town of Cacusus, among the ndges of 
monnt Taurus, in the Lesser Armenia A secret 
hope was entertained, that the archbishop might 
perish in a diiHcult and dangerous march of seventy 
days in the heat of summer, through the provinces 
of Asia Minor, where he was continually threatened 
hy the hostile attacks of the Isaurians, and the 
more implacable fury of the monks Yet Chry- 
sostom arrived in safety at the place of his con- 
finement, and the three years, which he spent at 
Cucnsus, and the neighbouring town of Arabissus, 
were the last and most glorious of his life Hi& 
charaeter was consecrated by absence and persecu- 
tion , the faults of his administration were not long 
remembered , but every tongue repeated the praises 
of his genius and virtue and the respectful atten- 
tion of the rhnslian world was fixed on a desert 
spot among the mountains of Taurus From that 
solitude the archbishop, whose active mind was in- 
vigorated by misfortunes, maintained a strict and 
frequent correspondence!' with the most distant 
prov inccs , exhorted the separate congregation of 
his faithful adherents to persevere in their alle- 
giance, urged the destruction of the temples of 
Phoenicia, and the extirpation of heresy in the isle 
of Cyprus , extended his pastoral care to the mis- 
sions of Persia and Scythia, negociated, by his 
ambassadors, with the Roman pontilT, and the 
emperor Honorius , and boldly appealed, from a 
partial synod, to the sup'-mp tribunal of a free and 
general council The j lu of the illustrious exile 
was still independent at his captive body was ex- 
posed to the revenge of the oppressors, who continued 
to abuse the name and authority of Arcadius * An 
order was despatched for the instant removal of 
Chrysostom to the extreme desert of Pityus and 
his guaids so faithfully obeyed their cruel instruc- 

His dcnih before he reached the sea- 

A D 207 coast of the Euxine, he expired at 

Comana, in Pontus, in the sixtieth 
year of his age The succeeding generation 
acknowledged his innocence and merit The 
archbishops of the east, who might blush that their 
predecessors had been the enemies of Chrysostom, 
were gradually disposed, by the firmness of the Ro- 
His relics Inns, man pontiff, to restorc the honours of 
Itriitinopie^'’" Venerable name At the pious 
A D 418 Jan 27 solicitation of the clergy and people 

and forty two of llie epistles of Chr\sostom are still 
exiiiit (Open, tom ni p 528-736) The> are addressed to a treat 
lanetj nr persons, and show a firmness of mind, much superior to that 
al Ciaro tn nisevile The fonrteenth epistle eontains a curious nar 
ndienf (he daiiLers of hisjoiirnc} 
i After the exile of Chrjsmtom, Theophilus published an enormous 
andAorriAfeioIumc apinst him, in which he perpetually repeats the 
pohic expmssions of hnstern hiimanitatis sacnlcftorum principcm, im 
mundiim diemonum , he affirms, that John Chrysostom had deluered 
liissoiil to he adulterated by the devil, and wishes that some further 
ininislim^t, adequate (if possible) to the mai,nitiide of his crimes, mav 
be inllictrf on him St Jerom, at the request of liis friend Tlieophi 
Ins, translated this eddying: performance 7rom Greek into Latin See 
Fjciindiis Hermian Defeiis pro iii Capitiil I \i c 5 published bv 
Sirmon Open, tom ii p 595 596, o97 i • “yr 

U Ills name was inserted by his siucessor Atticus in the Dyptics of 
the church ofCnnstimtinnpIc, A D 418 Ten years aftersranTs he was 
reieri-d asa^aint Cyril who inherited the place and the passions, of 
his uncle Theophilus yielded with iniich relucUnce See Faciind 
iKrmnn 1 4 a 1 TiUemnnt, l>Iem Beeler tom xi\ n 277— 2 fi 3 
I ^ocrites, 1 an c 45 Tlieodorct I a e 36 This event recon 
riled the Juaunites, who bad hitherto refused to acknowledge his suc- 


of Constanfinople, his relics, thirty years after 
his death, were transported from their obscure 
sepulchre to the royal city ' The emperor Theo- 
dosius advanced to receive them as far as Chal- 
cedon, and, falling prostrate on the coilin, im- 
plored, in the name of his guilty parents, Arcadius 
and Eudoxia, the forgiveness of the injured saint 

Yet a reasonable doubt may be en- 
tertained, whether any stain of here- Arcadius 
ditary guilt could be derived from ^ ^ 408, May i 
Arcadius to his successor Eudoxia w'as a young 
and beautiful woman, who indulged her passions, 
and despised her husband count John enjoyed, at 
least, the familiar confidence of the empress , and 
the public named him as the real father of Theodo- 
sias the younger ” The birth of a son w as accepted, 
however, by the pious husband, as an event the most 
fortunate and honourable to himself, to his family, 
and to the eastern world and the roj al infant, by 
an unprecedented favour, was invested with the 
titles of Caesar and Augustus In less than four 
years afterwards, Eudoxia, in the bloom of youth, 
was destroyed hy the consequences of a miscarriage , 
and this untimely death confounded the prophecy 
of a holy bishop,*’ who, amidst the universal joy, 
had ventured to foretell, that she should behold the 
long and auspicions reign of her glorious son The 
catholics applauded the justice of Heaven, which 
avenged the persecution of St Chrysostom , and 
perhaps the emperor was the only person who sin- 
cerely bewailed the loss of the haughty and rapa- 
cious Eudoxia Such a domestic misfortune af- 
flicted him more deeply than the public calamities 
of the east ,1* the licentious excursions, from Pontus 
to Palestine, of the Isaunan robbers, whose impu- 
nity accused the weakness of the government, and 
the earthquakes, the conflagrations, the famine, and 
the flights of locusts,*! which the popular discon- 
tent was equally disposed to attribute to the inca- 
pacity of the monarch At length, in the thirty- 
first year of liis age, after a reign (if we may abuse 
that w'ord) of thirteen yeais, three months, and 
fifteen days, Arcadius expired in the palace of Con- 
stantinople It is impossible to delineate his cha- 
racter , since, in a period very copiously furnished 
with historical materials, it has not been possible 
to remark one action that properly belongs to the 
son of the great Theodosius 

cessorv During his Iiretime, tlie Joannites were regicetpd bj the 
rattiolics, as the true mcl orthodox commuiiioii of Constantinopie 
Their obstinacy gndtially drove them to thebrink of<chism 

m According to some account* (Baronius Aiinal Cede* A D 438 
No 9, 10) the cmpenir w-is forced to send a letter of loiitatinii and 
excuses, before the body of the ceremonious saint could be moved from 
Comma 

a 7o*imii*, I T p 315 The chastity of an empress should not he 
impeached without producing a witness but it i* astoiiishiiig, tliat the 
w itness should write and In e under a prince, avliosc Ic^ itimacy he dared 
to attack We must suppose that his history was a party lilicl 
pnvately read and circulated bj the pagan* TillemonI (Hist des 
Ln^ereurs, tom v p 782) is not aierse to brand tlie reputation of 

o Porphyry of Gaza His zeal was transported by the order ivhich 
he had obtained for the destruction of eight pagan temples nf that city 
Sec the curious details of his life, (Baronins, A D 401 No 17— 5f) 
originally arritten in Greek, or perhaps in Sj riac, b\ a mouk, one of his 
taaonrite deacon* 

P Pliilostorg 1 XI c 8 and Godefroy, Dissertat p 457 

q Jerom (tom ai p 73 76 ) describes, in Indy colours, the regular 
and destructUe march of the locusts, which spread a dark cloud 
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Ills siipiKPcd The histonan Procopius » has indeed 

testament, illuminated the mind of the djing em- 
peror with a ray of human prudence, oi celestial 
wisdom Arcadius considered, with anMous fore- 
sight, the helpless condition of his son Theodosius, 
who was no more than scten years of age, the dan- 
gerous factions of a minority, and the aspiring spirit 
of Jezdcgcrd, the Persian monarch Instead of 
tempting the allegiance of an ambitious subject, hy 
the participation of supreme power, he boldly ap- 
pealed to the magnanimity of a king , and placed, 
by a solemn testament, the sceptre of the east in the 
hands of Jezdegerd himself The royal guardian 
accepted and discharged this honourable trust u itli 
une\ampled fidelity , and the infancy of Theodosius 
lias protected by the arms and councils of Persia 
Such IS the singular narratise of Procopius, and 
his veracity is not disputed by Agatluas,® iihile be 
presumes to dissent from bis judgment, and to ar- 
raign the wisdom of a Christian emperor, uho, so 
rashly, though so fortunately, committed his son 
and Ins dominions to the unknown faith of a stranger, 
a rival, and a heathen At the distance of one 
hundred and fifty years, this political question 
might be debated in the court of Justinian , but a 
prudent historian u ill refuse to evamine the pi o- 
prietif, till he has ascertained the tiuth, of the 
testament of Arcadius As it stands uithout a 
parallel in the history of the world, ue maj justly 
requiie, that it should be attested hy the positne 
and unanimous evidence of contemporaries The 
strange novelty of the event, winch excites our dis- 
trust, must have attracted their notice , and their 
unncrsal silence annihilates the vain tradition of 
the succeeding age 

. The maxims of Roman junspru- 
of AntIlnnlll^ dcncc, if they could fairly he transfer- 
A D 408—415 private property to public 

dominion, uould have adjudged to the emperor 
Honorius the guardianship of his nephew, till he 
had attained, at least, the fourteenth year of liis 
age But the weakness of Hononus, and the cala- 
mities of his reign, disqualified him from prosecuting 
this natural claim, and such was tho absolute 
separation of the two monarchies, both in interest 
and aflcction, that Constantinople would have 
obeyed, with less reluctance, the orders of the Per- 
sian, than those of the Italian, court Under a 
prince, whose weakness is disguised by the external 
signs of manhood and discretion, the most worthless 
favourites may secretly dispute the empire of the 
palace, and dictate to submissive provinces the 
commands of a master, whom they direct and de- 


spise But the ministers of a child, who is incapa- 
ble of arming them with the sanction of the royal 
name, must acquire and exercise an independent 
authority The great ofiicers of the state and army, 
who had been appointed before the death of Arca- 
dius, formed an aristocracy, which might have in- 
spired them with the idea of a free republic, and 
tbegovernmentof the eastern empire was fortunately 
assumed by the prmfect Anthcniius,‘ who obtained, 
by his superior abilities, a lasting ascendant ov er 
the minds of liis equals The safety of the young 
emperor proved the merit and integnty of Anthe- 
mius , and his prudent firmness sustained the force 
and reputation of an infant reign TJldin, with a 
formidable host of barbarians, was encamped in 
the heart of Thrace he proudly rejected all terms 
of accommodation , and, pointing to the rising sun, 
declared to the Roman ambassadors, that the course 
of that planet should alone terminate the conquests 
of the Huns But the desertion of bis confederates, 
who were privately convinced of the justice and 
liberality of the imperial ministers, obliged Uldin 
to repass the Danube the tribe of the Scyrri, 
which composed his rear-guard, was almost extir- 
pated , and many thousand captives were dispersed, 
to cultivate, w ith servile labour, the fields of Asia ^ 
In the midst of the public triumph, Constantinople 
was protected by a strong enclosure of new and 
more extensive walls , the same vigilant care was 
applied to restoie the fortifications of the Illynan 
cities, and a plan was judiciously conceived, 
which, in the space of seven years, would have se- 
cured the command of the Danube, by establishing 
on that nver a perpetual fleet of two hundred and 
fifty armed vessels » 

But the Romans had so long been characternid nd 
accustomed to the authority of a mo- p,',"’hCTia"" 
narch, that the first, even among the A » 414’— 453 
females, of the impenal family, who displayed any 
courage or capacity, was permitted to ascend the 
vacant throne of Theodosius His sister Pulcheria,^ 
who was only two years older than himself, re- 
ceived, at the age of sixteen, the title of Avgusta , 
and though her favour might sometimes be clouded 
by caprice or intrigue, she continued to govern the 
eastern empire near forty years , during the long 
minority of her brother, and, aftci his death, in her 
own name, and in the name of Maician, her 
nominal husband From a motive, either of pru- 
dence, or religion, she embraced a life of celibacy , 
and notwithstanding some aspersions on the chas- 
tity of Pulchena,* this resolution, which she com- 
municated to her sisters Arcadia and Manna, was 


iwlwttn tinien and carUi, over the Imd of Palestine, Seasonable 
partly into the Pend sea and partly into the 

I de Bell Persic I 1 c 2 p 8 edil Louvre. 

P 13'’, 137 Allhousti he mofessrs tlic prevalence 
nl.ii, “wris tlivl Procopius was the first who had com 
**”*^'''P*’ 1 illemont (llwt fits Cmpereiirs, tom vi p o97) 
rensiMy on the menta of tins fable jin crilicism was not 
VnUpa-am *""’'***'"* O'llhoritj both Procopius and Agathias 

"f Ibe'mtol.t.™'" Anthemius wa« the gnndwin of Philip one 
Al'Ui'nuiis Rrandfatlier of the emperor 

Afler his rcturo from the Persian emhassj, lie was ap 


minted consol nod pnlorian prefer! of the east in the v ear 405 and 
held Hie pmfeclnre about ten jears Sec Ins honours md piaisesiii 
Godefroy, Cod Theod lom vi p 350 Tilkmont, Hist dcs rnip 
tom VI p I, &.e 

o Sozonicn I i\ c 6 He sawmme Scyrri at work near mount 
vJlymnus, in Bithjnia, and cherished the *«in hoiiethat those captives 
were the Iasi of the nation 
* Old Tlieod I vii tit xvii I xv tit i leg 49 
T Sozomen Ins filled tl ree chapters with a ma..tiinccnt panoRV ric ot 
I ulchcna, (I IS. c 1, 2, 3-] niiil Tillcniont flUcmiitrc< 1 ciles tom xv 
171—184 ) liasildlnated a separate article to the honour of St. Pul 
elieria, virgin, and empress, 

z Suidzs (Evcerpla, p C8 in Script Bj zant ) pretends, on the credit 
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celebrated by the chnslian world, as the sublime 
effort of heroic piety In the presence of the clergy 
and people, the three daughters of Arcadius* dedi- 
cated their virginity to God , and the obligation of 
their solemn vow was inscribed on a tablet of gold 
and gems , nbich they publicly offered in the great 
church of Constantinople Their palace was con- 
icrtcd into a monastery , and all males, except the 
guides of their conscience, the saints who had for- 
gotten the distinction of sexes, were scrupulously 
excluded from the holy threshold Pulchena, her 
two sisters, and a chosen train of favourite damsels, 
formed a religious community they renounced the 
\ anity of dress 5 interrupted, by frequent fasts, their 
simple and frugal diet, allotted a portion of their 
time to works of embroidery , and devoted several 
hours of the day and night to the exercises of 
prayer and psalmody The piety of a chnstian 
virgin was adorned by the zeal and liberality of 
an empress Ecclesiastical history desenbes the 
splendid churches, which were built at the expense 
of Pulchena, in all the provinces of the east , her 
chantable foundations for the benefit of strangers 
and the poor , the ample donations which she as- 
signed for the perpetual maintenance of monastic 
societies, and the active severity vvith which she 
laboured to suppress the opposite heresies of Nes- 
tonus and Eutyches Such virtues were supposed 
to desene the peculiar favour of the Deity and 
the relics of martyrs, as well as the knowledge of 
future events, were communicated in visions and 
revelations to the imperial saint* Yet the devo- 
tion of Pulchena never diverted her indefatigable 
attention from temporal affairs, and she alone, 
among all the descendants of the great Theodosius, 
appears to have inhented any share of his manly 
spint and abilities The elegant and familiar use 
which she had acquired, both of the Greek and 
Latin languages, w as readily applied to the vanons 
occasions of speaking or writing on public business , 
her deliberations were maturely weighed , her 
actions were prompt and decisive, and, while she 
moved without noise or ostentation the wheel of 
government, she discreetly attributed to the genius 
of the emperor, the long tranquillity of his reign 
In the last years of his peaceful life, Europe was 
indeed afilictcd by the arms of Attila , but the more 
extensive provinces of Asia still continued to enjoy 
a profound and permanent repose Theodosius the 
younger was never reduced to the disgraceful ne- 
cessity of encountering and punishing a rebellious 
subject and since we cannot applaud the vigour, 

of the ^cstor■3n^ that Piilrhcria -was exasperated against their founder, 
because he censured her connexion sriUi the beautiful Paulinus, and 
her incest with her brother Theodosm* 

■ See Duciiige, Faniil B\zantm p 70 PJaccilla, the eldest dauch 
ter, either died before Arcadins, or, if xhe lived till tlie jear 4ll, 
ptlarcelliii Cliron ) some defect of mind or body must b-ive excluded 
tier from the linnoiirs of her rank 

b Stic was admonished, by repeated dream* of the place where Ibe 
relies of Oie forty martyrs had been buried TJie ground had siicces- 
Fuely belonged to tlie liniise and garden of a woman of ^nslantmonle, 
to a iiioiiastrra ofTUacenoman monk* and to a church of St Thawn* 
erected by Coiwiriiis who ava« ciinsiil A TJ 397, and the nirmnta of 
ttie Tilics was almost oMitetalcd Votwithstaiiiling the eliarilabte 
wishes of Dr Jortiii, (RenMiks,tQm iv p 03 j) 


some praise may be doe to the mildness and pros- 
penty, of the administration of Pulchena 
The Roman world was deeply in- Education and 
terested in the education of its master “/ a,* 

A regular course of study and exercise younger 
was judiciously instituted, of the military exer- 
cises of riding, and shooting wnth the bow , of the 
liberal studies of grammar, rhetonc, and philosophy 
the most skilful masters of the east ambitiously so- 
licited the attention of their royal pupil, and 
several noble youths were introduced into the pa- 
lace, to animate his diligence by the emulation of 
friendship Pulchena alone discharged the im- 
portant task of instructing her brother in the arts 
of government , but Iter precepts may countenance 
some suspicion of the extent of her capacity, or of 
the punty of her intentions She taught him to 
maintain a grave and majestic deportment , to 
walk, to hold his robes, to seat himself on Ins 
throne, in a manner worthy of a great pnnee, to 
abstain from laughter, to listen with condescen- 
sion , to return suitable answers , to assume, by 
turns, a serious or a placid countenance , in a word, 
to represent with grace and dignity the external 
figure of a Roman emperor But Theodosius ' v/as 
never excited to support the weight and glory of an 
illustrious name , and, instead of aspiring to imi- 
tate his ancestors, he degenerated (if we may pre- 
sume to measure the degrees of incapacity) below 
the weakness of his father and his uncle Arcadins 
and Hononns had been assisted by the guardian 
care of a parent, whose lessons were enforced by 
Ins authonty and example But the unfortunate 
pnnee, w bo is horn in the purple, must remain a 
stranger to the voice of truth , and the son of Arca- 
dius was condemned to pass his perpetual infancy, 
encompassed only by a servile tram of women and 
eunuchs The ample leisure, which he acquiicd by 
neglecting the essential duties of his high office, was 
filled by idle amusements, and unprofitable studies. 
Hunting was the only active pursuit that could tempt 
him beyond the limits of the palace , hot he most 
assiduously laboured, sometimes by the light of a 
midnight lamp, in the mechanic octopations of 
painting and carving , and the elegance with which 
he transcribed religious books, entitled the Roman 
emperor to the singular epithet of CaIbgrapJies, or 
a fair writer Separated from the world by an im- 
penetrable veil, Theodosius trusted the persons 
whom he loved, he loved those who w ere accus- 
tomed to amuse and flatter his indolence , and as 
he never perused the papers that were presented 

acquit I’ulclieria of some share in Ihe pious fraud , which must have 
been transacted when she was more than live and thirtv years of age 
c There is a remarkable difference between the two ecclesiastical 
historians who in (.eneral bear so close a resemblanrc ‘tovomeii (I ix 
c 1 ) ascribes to Pulchena the government of the empire and the 
education of her brother whom he scarcely condescends to prai't 
Socrates though he affectedly disclaims all hopes of favour or fame, 
composes an elaborate panegy rie on the emperor, and caiitinnsly sup. 
presses the merits of Ins sister, (I vii c 22. 42.) Philoslorgius li xii 
c 7 ) expresses the loflueiice of Pulchena in gentle and courtly Jaii- 
giiage, rat /SamXiiear anueiuacK t— 'oeCTO/tevo sai iievBvrnaat SuidaS 
(Excerpt, p 53 ) give* a troc character of Tliixidosius and I have 
followed the example of TilleroonI, (tom ai p 29 ) in borrowing some 
strokes from the modern Greeks 
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for the rojal signature, the acts of injustice the 
most repugnant to his character, acre frcquenllj 
perpetrated in hiS name The emperor himself was 
chaste, temperate, liberal, and merciful , but these 
qualities, which can only dcscnc the name of vir- 
tues, when they are supported by courage, and re- 
gulated by discretion, were seldom beneficial, and 
they sometimes proved mischievous, to mankind 
His mind, enervated by a rojal education, was op- 
pressed and degraded bj abject superstition he 
fasted, he sung psalms, he blindly accepted the 
miracles and doctrines with whicli his faith was 
continually nourished Theodosius devoutly wor- 
shipped the dead and living saints of the catholic 
church , and he once refused to eat, till an insolent 
monk, who had cast an excommunication on his 
sovereign, condescended to heal the spiritual wound 
which ho had inflicted <> 

ciBratieTana«a. The story of a fair and virtuous 
ventures of tiie maidcn, cxalted from a private con- 

vnifucvs Cuaoctv, ' * , i 

A D •121-461) dition to the imperial throne, might be 
deemed an incredible romance, if such a romance 
had not been verified in the marriage of Theodosius 
The celebrated Athenaise was educated by her 
father Leontius in the religion and sciences of the 
Greeks, and so advantageous was the opinion 
which the Athenian philosopher entertained of his 
contemporaries, tliat he divided his patrimony be- 
tween his two sons, bequeathing to his daughter a 
small legacy of one hundred pieces of gold, in the 
lively confidence that her beauty and ment would 
be a suflicicnt portion The jealousy and avarice 
of her brothers soon compelled Athenais to seek a 
refuge at Constantinople , and, with some hopes, 
either of justice or favour, to throw herself at the 
fcetofPulchcria That sagacious princess listened 
to her eloquent complaint , and secretly destined 
the daughter of the philosopher Leontius for tlic 
future wife of the emperor of the east, who had now 
attained the twentieth j ear of his nge She easily 
excited the cunositj of her brother, bj an interest- 
ing picture of tlic charms of Athenais , large ejes, 
a well-proportioned nose, a fair complexion, golden 
locks, a slender person, a graceful demeanour, an 
understanding improved by study, andavirtue tned 
by distress Theodosius, concealed behind acortain 
in the apartment of his sister, was permitted to be- 
hold the Athenian virgin the modest youth imme- 
diately declared his pure and honourable love, and 
the rojal nuptials were celebrated amidst the ac- 
clamations of the capital and the provinces Athc- 
nais, who was casilj persuaded to renounce the 
errors of paganism, received at her baptism the 
christi’in name of Eudocia but the cautious Pul- 


i Tlic^aret 1 v c 37 The biMiop of Cyrrhnv, one of the fit 
men of In, ai;e for hw Irarniiig and luety, applauds the obedience 
Thendosnw to the divine laws 

,','^rnlrt (I VII can mentions her name (At]ienai< the d-mpht 
■ *” »oplii«l ) her baptism, mamat.e and pnetir 

mcienl acioimt of her history is in John Dlslal 
an iVoT tS.®' *'^'1 "'*"*• 1733 ) and 111 the Aschal Chronicle, ( 
T"*"® anlliors hid probably seen onginal pictures of tj 
'•”Prm rudiwis Tiij* r®. »» — Trv.j ' 


chena withheld the title of Augusta, till the wife of 
Theodosius had approved her fruitfulness by the 
birth of a daughter, who espoused, fifteen jears 
afterwards, the emperor of the west The brothers 
of Eudocia obejed, with some anxiety, her imperial 
summons , but as she could easily forgive their for- 
tunate unkindness, she indulged the tenderness, or 
perhaps the vanity, of a sister, by promoting them 
to the rank of consuls and prdcfects In the luxury 
of the palace, she still cultivated those ingenuous 
arts, which had contributed to her greatness , and 
wisely dedicated her talents to the honour of reli- 
gion, and of her husband Eudocia composed a 
poetical paraphrase of the first eight books of the 
Old Testament, and of the prophecies of Daniel 
and Zechariah , a cento of the verses of Homer, 
applied to the life and miracles of Christ, the 
legend of St Cyprian, and a panegyric on the Per- 
sian victories of Theodosius and her writings, 
which were applauded by a servile and super- 
stitious age, have not been disdained by the candour 
of impartial cnticism ^ The fondness ofthe emperor 
was not abated by time and possession , and Eu- 
docia, after the marnage of her daughter, was 
permitted to discharge her grateful vows by a 
solemn pilgrimage to Jerusalem Her ostentatious 
progress through the east may seem inconsistent with 
thespintof Christian humilitj she pronounced, from 
a throne of gold and gems, an eloquent oration to 
the senate of Antioch, declared her royal intention 
of enlarging the walls of the city, bestowed a dona- 
tive of two hundred pounds of gold to restore the 
public baths, and accepted the statues which were 
decreed by the gratitude of Antioch In the Holy 
Land, her alms and pious foundations exceeded the 
munificence of the great Helena , and though the 
public treasure might be impovensbed by this ex- 
cessive liberality, she enjoyed the conscious satis- 
faction of returning to Constantinople with the 
chains of St Peter, the right arm of St Stephen, 
and an undoubted picture of the Virgin, painted by 
St Luke B But this pilgrimage was the fatal term 
of the glories of Eudocia Satiated with empty 
pomp, and unmindful, perhaps, of her obligations 
to Pulcheria, she ambitiouslj aspired to the govern- 
ment of the eastern empire the palace was dis- 
tracted by female discord, but the victory was at 
last decided, by the superior ascendant of the sister 
of Theodosius The execution of Paulinus, master 
of the ofiices, and the disgrace of Gyrus, praetorian 
pricfect of the east, convinced the publie, that tho 
favour of Eudocia was insufficient to protect her 
most faithful friends , and the uncommon beauty 
of Paulinus encouraged the secret rumour, that his 

would not have imagined, that Athenais was ncir twentv eight jeais 
Old tvnen prie inflamed the heart of a ^outig emperor 
f ^mte% 1 VII c 21 Phottii^ p 413—420 The Homeric cento 
IS still extant, and has been repratedU printed but the clilm of £u 
dnem to tint insipid performince is disputed h} the critics See 
Fabncius, Bibhoth Grtec tom i p 367 The 7onin, n miscellaneous 
dictionary of history ‘tiid fable, tras compiled bj another empress of 
the name of Liidocn, who Ihed in the eleventh century and the 
work is still rxtint in mintiscript 
P ®*Tnnms (Annal Uccles A D 4*18 439) is copious and florid 
hut he IS accused of placing the lives of different aces on th* same level 
of authenticity 
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gnilt was tliat of a successful lover ^ As soon as 
the empress pcrceised that the affection of Theo- 
dosius was irretnesablj lost, she requested the per- 
mission of retinng to the distant solitude of Jerusa- 
lem She obtained her request, but the jealousy 
of Theodosias, or the vindictnc spirit of Fulchena, 
pursued her in her last retreat, and Satuminus, 
count of the domestics, was directed to punish with 
death two ecclesiastics, her most favoured servants 
Eudocia instantly revenged them by the assassina- 
tion of the count the furious passions, which she ! 
indulged on this suspicious occasion, seemed to 
justify the severity of Theodosius , and the empress, 
ignominionsly stnpt of the honours of her rank,> was 
disgraced, perhaps unjustly, in the ejes of the 
world The remainder of the life of Eudocia, about 
sixteen jears, was spent in exile and devotion , and 
the approach of age, the death of Theodosius, the 
misfortunes of her only daughter, who was led a 
captive from Rome to Carthage, and the society of 
the holy monks of Palestine, insensibly confirmed 
the religious temper of hdr mind After a full ex- 
perience of the vicissitudes of human life, the 
daughter of the philosopher Leontius expired, at 
Jerusalem, in the sixty-seventh year of her age, 
protesting, with her dying breath, that she had 
never transgressed the bounds of innocence and 
fncndship 

The Persian war. The gentle mind of Theodosius was 
A D 422 . never inflamed by the ambition of con- 
quest, or military renovv n , and the slight alarm of 
a Persian war scarcely interrupted the tranquillity 
of the east Tht motives of this war were just and 
honourable In the last jear of the reign of Jez- 
degerd, the supposed guardian of Theodosias, a 
bishop, who aspired to the crown of martyrdom, 
destroyed one of the firc-temples of Susa' His 
zeal and obstinacy were revenged on his brethren 
the Magi excited a cruel persecution , and the in- 
tolerant zeal of Jezdegerd was imitated by his son 
Varanes, or Bahram, who soon afterwards ascended 
the throne Some ehnstian fugitives, who escaped 
to the Roman frontier, were sternly demanded, and 
generously refused , and the refusal, aggravated by 
commercial disputes, soon Kindled a war between 
the nvdl monarchies The mountains of Armenia, 
and the plains of Mesopotamia, were filled with 
hostile armies , but the operations of two successive 
campaigns were not productive of any decisive or 
memorable events Some engagements were fought, 
some towns were besieged, with vanoos and doubt- 


h In IIi!,^iort view of tlie ii^grace ofPodocia, I have imitated Oi' 
11 . ' ® Marcellinuv, (m Chrot 

A D 440 and 444 ) Tlie two aiitlieiitic dates axiineif Iiy the lattei 
overturn a creat part of tlie Gretk fictions and the ccIebnUed etorv o 

teo Ste *ometI,i,i/„o 

ExcerpC Lent p £0 ) a routemporaiy, and a rouriiei 
aril) mentions her paipin and Christian names, without addin- am 
title of honour or TMprrC - — ui.i„ 

k For the two pilgrimasM of Eudocia and her lonK residence a 
Jmisaleni her d-vot,„„, ,ee feoeiatts (I vn c 17 V an, 

i ^ P**®''»* Chronicle may Wtime 

and, in the domestic history of Antioch, John Malat 
bfcmiies a writer of Rood authorit) Th- Xblii: Gueiifc in a memo 
on the fcrtilit) of PalMtine, of which I have only seen an extract eal 

^Suol'.rtShn-* pound, o^f Bo?d“torrUo,«J 


ful sncccss , and if the Romans failed in tbeir at- 
tempt to recover the long-lost possessions of Nisibis, 
the Persians were repulsed from the walls of a 
Mesopotamian city, by the valour of a martial 
bishop, who pointed his thundering engine in the 
name of St Thomas the apostle Yet the splendid 
victones, which the incredible speed of the messen- 
ger Palladius repeatedly announced to the palace 
of Constantinople, were celebrated with festivals 
and panegyrics From these panegyrics the"' his- 
torians of the age might borrow their extraordinaiy, 
and perhaps fabulous, tales , of the proud chal- 
lenge of a Persian hero, who was entangled by the 
net, and despatched by the sword, of Areobindus 
the Goth , of the ten thousand Immortals, who were 
slam in the attack of the Roman camp , and of the 
hundred thousand Arabs, or Saracens, who were 
impelled by a panic terror to throw themselves 
headlong into the Euphrates Such events may be 
disbelieved or disregarded , but the chanty of a 
bishop, Acacius of Amida, whose name might have 
dignified the saintly calendar, shall not he lost in 
oblivion Boldly dcclanng, that vases of gold and 
silver are useless to a god who neither eats nor 
dnnks, the generous prelate sold the plate of the 
church of Amida , employed the pnee in the re- 
demption of seven thousand Persian captives , 
supplied their wants with aifectionate liberality , 
and dismissed them to their native country, to inform 
their King of the true spirit of the religion which he 
perscented The practice of benevolence in the 
midst of war must always tend to assuage the ani- 
mosity of contending nations , and I wish to per- 
suade myself, that Acacius contnhuted to the 
restoration of peace In the conference which was 
held on the limits of the two empires, the Roman am- 
bassadors degraded the personal character of their 
sovereign, by a vain attempt to magnify the extent 
of his power , when they seriously advised the 
Persians to prevent, by a timely accommodation, 
the wrath of a monarch, who was yet ignorant of 
this distant war A truce of one hundred years 
was solemnly ratified , and, although the revolutions 
of Armenia might threaten the public tranquillity, 
the essential conditions of this treaty were respected 
near fourscore y ears by the successors of Constan- 
tine and Artaxerxes 

Since the Roman and Parthian Armenia diviflcd 
standards first encountered on the 
banks of the Euphrates, the kingdom nian, 
i of ArracDia” was alternately oppressed by its for- 


’/lapOQotet, l V e 33 TiUemnnt, 'Mem Ecelc, tom xii n 356 

Tm A<wnunnt, Bibtiot. Orienbl tom iii p 396 tom. iv n bi 
1 neodoFPt blames the ni,bne,s of Abda^ but extol, the constancy of 
martyrdom > ct I do not clearly undernand the castnstrv vrJiicli 
prnbibiL, oiir repainng: the damage which we have unlawfuflv com. 
milted 

n> Socrates (I vii c 18 19, 20, 21 ) is tlie best anthor for the Per. 
,ian War We may likewise consult the three Clironicles the Paschal 
and Uioa>of Marcelhnii, and Malala * 

n Thi, account of the ruin and division of the kingdom of Armenia 
I, taken from the third book, of tlie Anbenian hi<torv of Mrscs of 
Chn-ene Deficient a., he I, m every qualification of a pnod historian 
nis local tiifiirmalion his pass'on, and hn prejudices, are stron-lv ex’ 
prcMive <f a mine and contemporary Procopius (de I^ificiis, I n,* 
c I 6) relates the same facts in a very diflercnt manner but I have 
extnrtcd the circumstances the most probable in themsehes. and the 
least inconsistent with Moses of Chorene. 
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midable protectors , and in the course of tins his- 
tory, several events, which inclined the balance of 
peace and war, haie been already related A 
disgraceful treaty had resigned Arme- 
nia to the ambition of Sapor , and the 
scale of Persia appeared to preponderate But the 
royal race of Arsares impatiently submitted to the 
house of Sassan , the turbulent nobles asserted, or | 
betraj ed, their hereditary independence , and the 
nation was still attached to the chrtstian princes of 
Constantinople In the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury, Armenia was diiidcd bj the progress of war 
and faction ,® and the unnatural division precipi- 
tated the downfall of that ancient monarchy Chos- 

roes, the Persian i assal, reigned over the eastern 
and most extensile portion of the country , while 
the w estern province acknowledged the jurisdiction 
of Arsaccs, and the supremacy of the emperor Arca- 
dius After the death of Arsaces, the Romans sup- 
pressed the regal government, and imposed on their 
allies the condition of subjects The militarj com- 
mand wras delegated to the count of the Armenian 
frontier , the citj of Theodosiopolisr was built and 
fortified in a strong situation, on a fertile and lofty 
ground, near the sources of the Euphrates , and the 
dependent territories were ruled bj five satraps, 
whose dignity was marked by a peculiar habit of 
gold and purple The less fortunate nobles, who 
lamented the loss of their king, and envied the 
honours of their equals, were provoked to negociate 
their peace and pardon at the Persian court , and 
returning, with their followers, to the palace of 
Artaxata, acknowledged Chosroes for their lawful 
sovereign About thirty years afterwards, Artasires, 
the nephew and successor of Chosroes, fell under 
the displeasure of the haughty and capncious nobles 
of Armenia , and they unanimously desired a Per- 
sian governor in the room of an unvvorthj king 
The answer of the archbishop Isaac, whose sanction 
they earnestly solicited, is expressive of the charac- 
ter of a superstitious people He deplored the 
manifest and inexcusable vices of Artasires , and 
declared, that he should not hesitate to accuse him 
before the tnbunal of a Christian emperor, who 
would punish, without destroying, the sinner 
“ Our king,” continued Isaac, “ is too much ad- 
dicted to licentious pleasures, but he has been 
purified in the holy waters of baptism He is a 
lover of women, but he does not adore the fire or the 
elements He maj deserve the reproach of lewd- 
ncss, but he is an undoubted catholic , and his 
faith IS pure, though his manners arc flagitious 

o The tr«tern Armeniane n<ed the Greek language and character* in 
U«w tthgiousoditea but the use of that IwsVile Vongnt itaa inohiVnted 
b 5 the Persian* in the eastern iirosinces vhicli srere obliged to iisetlie 
Sjrriar till the inrention of the Armenian letten bj Mesrobes, in the 
b^inning of the fifth centiirj , and the sab<rquent \ er«ion of the Bible 
•nto the Armenian language an erent srhich relaxed the connexion of 
the church and nation srith Cun<tautinaple. 

no«es Choren I ill c. S'! p 30i» md p T5S Procopius He 
MiGciis 1 III r S. Tlieodosioiiohs stands or rather stood, about 
Joirts fire mil s to the es«t of Arzeroum tlie modern capital of 
See D Aneillc, Geographic Aiicienne, tom. ii p 

J*** Clioren 1 iii c C3 p 310 According to the institution 

‘ "hory the apostle of Armenia the arrhbi hop was alwava of 
«oe rojal famil) a iircumstanee which, in some degree, corrected the 


I Will never consent to abandon my sheep to the 
rage of devouring wolves , and you would soon 
repent your rash exchange of the infirmities of a 
believer, for the specious virtues of a heathen ”1 
Exasperated by the firmness of Isaac, the factions 
nobles accused both the king and the archbishop as 
the secret adherents of the emperor , and absurdly 
rejoiced in the sentence of condemnation, which, 
after a partial heanng, was solemnly pronounced 
by Bahram himself The descendants of Arsaces 
were degraded from the royal dignity,' which they 
had possessed above five hundred and sixty years ,* 
and the dominions of the unfortunate Artasires, 
under the new and significant appellation of Per- 
sarmenia, were reduced into the form of a province 
This usurpation excited the jealousy of the Roman 
government , but the nsing disputes were soon 
terminated by an amicable, though unequal, parti- 
tion of the ancient kingdom of Armenia , and a 
temtorial acquisition, which Augustus might have 
despised, reflected some lustre on the declining 
empire of the younger Theodosius 


CHAP XXXIII 

Death of Honorius — FaZenfintan III emperor of the 
west — Administration of his mother Placidia — 
AStiiis and Boniface — Conquest of Africa by the 
Vandals 

During a long and disgraceful reign Lim 
of twenty-eight years, Honorius, em- aeathofHono 
peror of the west, was separated from a’ d 4 S 3 
the friendship of his brother, and ^ 
afterwards of his nephew, who reigned over the 
east, and Constantinople beheld, with apparent 
indifference and secret joy, the calamities of Rome 
The strange adventures of Placidia* gradually re- 
newed, and cemented, the alliance of the two em- 
pires The daughter of the great Theodosius had 
been the captive and the queen of the Goths, she 
lost an affectioDate husband , she was dragged in 
chains by his insulting assassin , she tasted the 
pleasure of revenge, and was exchanged, in the 
treaty of peace, for six hundred thousand measures 
of wheat After her return from Spam to Italy, 
Placidia experienced a new persecution in the 
bosom of her family She was av erse to a marriage, 
which had been stipulated without her consent, 
and the brave Constantins, as a noble reward for the 
tyrants whom he had vanquished, received, from tlie 

influence of the sacerdotal cliaracter, and muted the mitre with the 
croirii 

^ A branch of the royal bou*e of Arracc* still •ubsisted with the 
rank aim pos*e«ions (as it should seem) of Armenian satraps See 
Miw-i Choren 1 iii c CS p 331 

» Vabr*arei wa* appointed king of Armenia by Ins brother the Par- 
Iniaii timnarch immraiately after the defeat of Antiochii* Sidetec, 
1-1 * •' ® 2; P 85 ) one hundred and thirty years before 

r'.i " 8hont depending on the ririoiis and coiitrauic ory period* 
or tile mgii* of the last king* neraay beas*ured that the mm of the 
Ameiiian kingdom happened after the eoiiiicil of Chalcedon, A D 
^1 (I 111 c Cl p 3ti) and under Veramn* ur Bahnim kiDL cf 
rersn (1 iii c M p 317) who rei„ncd finim A D 420 to 440 See 
Assimaniii Bihliot Oriental tom in p 300. 
a Sec pa,es 030-530 
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hand of Hononas himself, the straggling and re- 
luctant hand of the widow of Adolphus But her 
rcMsfance ended with the ceremony of the nuptials, 
nor did Placjdia refuse to become the mother of 
Honona and Valentinian the third, or to assume 
and cvercjsc an absolute dominion over the mind of 
her grateful husband The gencroos soldier, whose 
time had hitherto been divided between social 
pleasure and military service, was taught new 
lessons of avance and ambition he extorted the 
title of Augustus , and the sen ant of Hononus was 
associated to the empire of the west The death of 
Constantins, in the seventh month of his reign, 
instead of diminishing, seemed to increase, the 
power of Placidia, and the indecent familiarity 
of her brother, which might be no more than the ' 
sjmptoms of a childish affection, were universally 1 
attnbuted to incestuous love On a sadden, by 
some base intrigues of a steward and a nurse, tins 
excessive fondness was converted into an irrecon- 
cilable quarrel the debates of the emperor and 
his sister were not long confined wnthin the walls of 
the palace , and as the Gothic soldiers adhered to 
their queen, the citj of Ravenna was agitated with 
blood} and dangerous tumults, which could only be 
appeased bj the forced or voluntary retreat of 
Placidia and her children The royal exiles landed 
at Constantinople, soon after the marriage of The- 
odosius, during the festival of the Persian victories 
Thej were treated with kindness and magnificence, 
but as the statues of the emp,cror Constantins had 
been rejected by the eastern court, the title of 
Augusta could not decently be allowed to his widow. 
Within a few months after the arrival of Placidia, 
a swift messenger announced the death of Hononus, 
the consequence of a dropsy, but the important 
secret was not divulged, till the necessarj orders 
had been despatched for the march of a large body 
of troops to the sea-coast of Dalmatia The shops 
and the gates of Constantinople remained shut 
dunng seven dajs , and the loss of a foreign pnnee, 
w ho rould neither be esteemed nor regretted, was 
celebrated with loud and affected demonstrations of 
the public gnef 

Fietation and While the ministers of Constanti- 
John' noplc deliberated, thcvacant throne of 
A D 41*1—125 Hononus was usurped bj the ambition 
of a stranger The name of the rebel was John be 
filled the confidential ofiicc of Pnjmcenus, or prin- 
cipal secretary, and histoiy has attributed to his 
character more virtues, than can easilj be recon- 
ciled with the violation of the most sacred duty 
Cicitcd bv the submission of Italj , and the hope of 
an alliance with the Huns, Tohn presumed to insult, 
by an embass}, the majestj of the eastern emperor, 

b To irvrcxn *oTa -otiafiiXtiiiara, uihei>xpTeMiODofOIvinpiodorus, 
(ipud rbotjum p 107 } who peri»n<, tn describe the ^mi* 

CKO»<s which Manonv*! bmowcdonhi'daupAIcrPlntnnali. Quando 
(«ay» thr |iTophet liimvlf J qoando •obit man d«identim PamlHil 
rociilor cam et in.cro lin^ium mnm in iwqus Bat this ervirnl to. 
••itlpcnre was ^ostilieil hj miracle and roT^lery , and th» anecdote has 
been cnmmuniralcd to the piiblir by the rererend father htaracei, in 
hi, VeraionandOinriitationoftheKoran, tom i p 52 

I or the«e reroliition, of tli» we^em empire, conmit Otrmpiodor 
2 N 
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bnt when be nnderstood that his agents had been 
banished, impnsoncd, and at length chased aw a} 
with deserved ignominj, Tohn prepared to assert, 
bj arms, the injustice of bis claims In sneh a 
cause, tbe grandson of the great Theodosios should 
have marched in person but the joung emperor 
was easily diverted, bj bis phjsicians, from so rash 
and hazardons a design , and the conduct of the 
Italian expedition was prndentlj intrusted to Ar- 
dabunns, and his son Aspar, who had already 
signalized their valour against the Persians It 
was resolved, that Ardahnnas shonld embark with 
the infantry , while Aspar, at the head of the 
cavalry, conducted Placidia, and her son Valcuti- 
nian, along tbe sea-coast of tbe Hadnatic TIic 
march of the cavalry was performed with such 
active diligence, that they surprised, without resist- 
ance, the important city of Aqnileia, when tbe 
hopes of Aspar were unexpectedly confounded by 
the intelligence, that a storm bad dispersed the 
impenal fleet , and that Ins father, with only two 
galleys, was taken and earned a pnsoner into the 
port of Ravenna Yet this incident, unfortunate 
as it might seem, facilitated the conquest of Italy 
Ardaburins employed, or abused, the courteous 
freedom w Inch he was permitted to enjoy, to revive 
among the troops a sense of loyalty and gratitude; 
and, as soon as tbe conspiracy was npe for execu- 
tion, he invited, by pnvate messages, and pressed 
the approach of, Aspar A sbepberd, vbora the 
popular credulity transformed into an angel, guided 
the eastern cavalry', by a secret, and, it was thought, 
an impassable road, through the morasses of the 
Po the gates of Ravenna, after a short struggle, 
were thrown open , and the defenceless tyrant was 
delivered to the mercy, or rather to the cmelty, of 
the conquerors His ngbt band was first cut off, 
and, after he bad been exposed, mounted on an ass, 
to tbe public dcnsion, John was beheaded in the 
circus of Aqtiilcia. The emperor Theodosios, when 
he received the news of the vnetory, interrupted the 
horse-races , and singing, as he marched through 
the streets, a suitable psalm, conducted his people 
from the hippodrome to the church, where be spent 
the remainder of the day in gratefnl devotion ® 

In a monarchy, which, according vaicntiman ni 
to vanons precedents, might be con- 
sidered as elective, or hereditary, or a D 42j— 4>5 
patnmonial, it was impossible that the intncate 
claims of female and collateral snccession shonld 
be clearly defined and Theodosius, by the nght of 
consanguinity or conquest, might liav e reigned the 
sole legitimate emperor of the Romans For a 
moment, perhaps, his eyes were dazzled by the 
prospcpt of unbounded sway , hut his indolent 

apnJ Pilot p 192, 193 I9C 197 200 ‘vjzonn-n I ix c 16 Socratr* 

I VII 23 24 Pliilo<tar]:iti< I xii c 10, 11 aod Goilefroj Di^rUC 
p 4*6 Proco.iiu* do^It Vandal I i c *1 p 162, 183 Tiieoplianea, 
in Clironn^tapii p 72, 73 and tlie Clirnniclev 
d 5pe Grotios at Jure IJrlli et Paci% I ii c 7 lie has laboriously, 
bntvainlv allemptcd to form a rcamnaMe nstrm of jorisprudeiiee 
from the virions and divordant modes of royal eurces«ion, which have 
been introduced by fraud or force, hj time or accident 
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temper gradualij acqnicsced in the dictates of sound 
polic} He contented himself with the possession 
of the east, and uisclj relinquished the laborious 
task of uagin^ a distant and doubtful war against 
the barbarians bej ond the Alps , or of securing the 
obedience of the Italians and Africans, whose 
minds were alienated b} the irreconcilable differ- 
cncc of language and interest Instead of listening 
to the \oire of ambition, Theodosius rcsohed to 
imitate the moderation of Ins grandfather, and to 
seat Ins cousin Valcntinian on the throne of the 
west The Tojal infant was distinguished at Con- 
stantinople b} the title of Kohhssimvs he w'as pro- 
moted before Ins departure from Thessalomca, to 
the rank and dignity of Casat , and, after the con- 
quest of Ital}, the patrician Helion, bj the authorit} 
of Theodosius, and in the presence of the senate, 
saluted Valcntinian the third by the name of Au- 
gustus, and solemnly inicstcd him with the diadem, 
and the imperial purple ‘ By the agreement of the 
three females who goicmed the Homan world, the 
son of Placidia was betrothed to Eudovia, the 
daughter of Theodosius and Athenais , and, as soon 
as the loser and Ins bride had attained the age of 
puberty, this honourable alliance was faithfully 
accomplished At the same time, as a compensa- 
tion, perhaps, for the expenses of the war, the 
western lllyncum was detached from the Italian 
dominions, and yielded to the throne of Constan- 
tinople' The emperor of the east acquired the 
useful dominion of the rich and mantime province 
of Dalmatia, and the dangerous sovereignty of 
Pannoniaand Noricum, which had been Oiled and 
ravaged above twenty years by a promiscuous crowd 
of Huns, Ostrogoths, Vandals, and Baiarians 
Theodosius and Valcntinian continued to respect the 
obligations of their public and domestic alliance , 
but the unity of the Homan government was finally 
dissolved By a positive declaration, the validity of 
all future laws was limited to the dominions of their 
peculiar author , unless he should think proper to 
communicate them, subscribed with his ovv n hand, 
for the approbation of his independent colleague b 
Viitninisiration Valentiniaii, when he received the 
PUcidii*""*'’" Augustus, was no more than 

A D 425-450 six years of age and his long mi- 
nority was intrusted to the guardian care of a 
mother, who might assert a female claim to the 
succession of the w estem empire Placidia env led, 
but she could not equal, the reputation and virtues 
of the wife and sister of Theodosius , the elegant 
genius of Eudocn, the wise and successful policy of 


• The original nriterv arc not asn-ced («fe Maratori Annali il Ilair 

1 T *' the imperial diidema 

l;;«me«r Rarenni. In this iincerUiiitj, I am rriUing to beliew. His 
wa* *howii to the senate * 

1 Europe tom ui r 
explained the motiies an 
tiac^tlie cnnvijuenrcs of tins remarkable ns lun 
_r ^ fiixt Aovel of Tlieodnsiiu li\ «hicli lie ratifies anil » 

numerous in the eiti-s of Aniilia and 
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Pulchena The mother of Valcntinian vv as jealous 
of the power which she was incapable of exercis- 
ing ** she reigned twenty -five years, in the name of 
her son , and the character of that unworthy em- 
peror gradually countenanced the suspicion, that 
Placidia bad enervated Ins youth by a dissolute 
education, and studiously diverted Ins attention 
from every manly and honourable pursuit Amidst 
the decay of military spirit, her armies were com- 
manded by two generals, ^Etius’ and 
Boniface, who may be deservedly nis iEnulMd 
j named as the last of the Homans 
Their union might have supported a sinking cm- 
I pire, their discord was the fatal and immediate 
cause of the loss of Africa The invasion and 
defeat of Attila have immortalized the fame of 
^Etius, and though time has thrown a shade over 
the exploits of his rival, the defence of Marseilles, 
and the deliverance of Africa, attest the military 
talents of count Boniface In the field of battle, 
in partial encounters, in single combats, be was 
still the terror of the barbarians the clergy, and 
particularlv bis friend Angnstin, were edified by 
the chnstian piety which bad once tempted him to 
retire from the world the people applauded bis 
spotless integrity the army dreaded his equal and 
inexorable justice, which may be displayed in a 
V ery singular example A peasant, who complained 
of the criminal intimacy between bis wife and a 
Gothic soldier, was directed to attend his tribunal 
the following day in the evening the count, who 
had diligently informed himself of the time and 
place of the assignation, mounted his horse, rode 
ten miles into the country, surprised the guilty 
couple, pnnishcd the soldier with instant death, 
and silenced the complaints of the husband, by 
presenting him, the next morning, with the head of 
the adulterer The abilities of ^Etius and Boniface 
might have been usefully employed against the 
public enemies, in separate and important com- 
mands , but the experience of their past conduct 
should have derided the real favour and confidence 
of the empress Placidia In the melancholy season 
of her exile and distress, Boniface alone had main- 
tuned her cause with unshaken fidelity , and the 
troops and treasures of Africa had essentially con- 
tributed to extinguish the rebellion The same 
rebellion had been supported by the zeal and ac- 
tivity of iEtins, who brought an anny of sixty tliou- 
sand Huns from the Danube to the confines of 
Italy, for the service of the usurper The untimely 
death of John compelled him to accept an advan- 


p 23S) has compared the re 
miTnin Amalasuntha lie ari:ai„its the neaknessof the 

On '* P™'*” the iirtiies of Ins rotal mi«tiess. 

• Pini»r''®"* to liM e spoken the langua'c of truth 

anil * i*" ® Godefroj a Dissertat p 493 5.C. 

im opoa Gregor Tnron I ii c 8 m tom n p 

iiSiinn/'nrc /Elius was Gaudentius an illustrious citizen of Uie 
a S’ tnwler keneral of the caiain his mother was 

amt n i" I ""“{o Jtohan from his earliest south, ^tius, as a soldier 

aod s hostage had conversed with the harbarlans 

see Oh inpiodorns apod Phot p loc, 
ftur. Vn 5**?'" apiid Tillcmont Vlemoires Frcles t xiii p 712— 715 
aOnn nV'f "op o' Hiupo at lcn,.th deplored the fall oMiis friend who 
aSVH 'ow of ciiastits, had man led a seconil vife of the Arian 

swi, auo who was suspected of keeping set eral concubines in his house. 
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tagcons treaty , bat he still continued, the subject 
and the soldier of Valcntinian, to entertain a secret, 
perhaps a treasonable, correspondence with his 
barbarian allies, whose ictreat had been purchased 
by liberal gifts, and more liberal promises But 
iEtius possessed an advantage of singular moment 
in a female reign he was present he besieged, 
with artful and assiduous flattery, the palace of 
Ravenna , disguised his dark designs with the 
mask of loyalty and friendship, and at length 
deceived both his mistress and his absent nval, by 
a subtle conspiracy, which a weak woman, and a 
brave man, could not casilj suspect He secretly 
Error and molt persuaded' Placidia to recall Bonifacc 
AfricT*"'**'^** government of Afnca , he 

A i> 427 secretly advised Boniface to disohey 
the impcnal summons to the one, he represented 
the order as a sentence of death , to the other, he 
stated the refusal as a signal of revolt, and when 
the credulous and unsuspcclful count had armed 
the province in bis defence, ^Etius applauded his 
sagacity in foreseeing the rebellion, which his own 
perfidy had evcited A temperate inquiry into the 
real motives of Boniface, would have restored a 
faithful servant to his duty and to the republic, 
but the arts of iEtius still continued to betray and 
to inflame, and the count was urged, by persecu- 
tion, to embrace the most desperate counsels The 
success with which he eluded or repelled the first 
attacks, could not inspire a vain confidence, that, 
at the head of some loose, disorderly Africans, he 
should be able to withstand the regular forces of | 
the west, commanded by a rival, whose military | 
character it was impossible for him to despise 
After some hesitation, the last straggles of pru- ' 
dcncc and loyalty, Boniface despatched a tiusty 
friend to the court, or rathei to the camp, of Gon- 
deric, king of the Vandals, with the proposal of a 
strict alliance, and the oifer of an advantageous 
and perpetual settlement 

He invites Hit retreat of the Goths, the 

vandal-! authority of Hononus had obtained 
A H 428 precarious establishment in Spain , 
except only in the piovince of Gallicia, where the 
Suevi and the Vandals had fortified their camps, 
in mutual discord, and hostile independence The 
Vandals prevailed , and their adversaries were 
besieged in the Nervasian lulls, between Leon and 
Oviedo, till the approach of count Aslerius com- 
pelled, or rather provoked, the victorious barbarians 
to remove the scene of the war to the plains of j 
Boctica The rapid progress of the Vandals soon 
required a more effectual opposition , and the mas- 
ter-general Castinus marched against them with a \ 

1 Procopius (de Bell Vnndil 1 i c 3 4 p 182— ISC ) relates the 
fraud of A^tiiis the reiolt of Boniface, nid the loss of Africa Tins 
siiccdute, » Inch is supported bj some cotlaleni testimony, (see Iliiinart 
Ilist Pcrsecul Vaiidal p 420, 421 ) set ms a„recible to the practice of 
ancient and modern courts, and noiild be naliirnlly revealed bt the 
rtpcntinre of Boniface ' 

m See the ClironiclLs of Prosper and IdWins Salrim (de Gnbcrnat 
Uu 1 Ml p 216 Pans 1603 / ascrilies thetictoryof the Vandals to 
iieir superior pictj Xhi.j fisted they prayed, they carried a Bible in 
uic front of the host, with the dt-sii,n, perhaps, of leproichin? the per 
fiuy and sacrilege of their enemies 
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numerous army of Romans and Goths Vanquished 
in battle by an inferior enemy, Castinus fled with 
dishonour to Tarragona , and this memorable de- 
feat, which lias been represented as the punish- 
ment, was most probably the clTect, of his rash 
presumption Sev ille and Carthagena became the 

reward, or rather the prey, of the ferocious con- 
querors , and the vessels which they found in the 
harbour of Carthagena, might easily transport them 
to the isles of Majorca and Minorca, where the 
Spanish fugitives, as in a secure recess, had vain- 
ly concealed their families and their fortunes 
The expeneuce of navigation, and perhaps the 
prospect of Africa, encouraged the Vandals to 
accept the invitation which they received from 
count Boniface, and the death of Gondcnc served 
only to forward and animate the bold enterprise 
In the room of a prince not conspicuous for any 
superior powers of the mind or body, they acquired 
his bastard brother, the teirible Gen- Qen'enc, king 
sene ," a name, which, in tlie destruc- of ‘lie Vandals 
tion of the Roman empire, has deserved an equal 
rank w'lth the names of Alanc and Attila The 
king of the Vandals is described to have been of a 
middle stature, with a lameness in one leg, which 
he had contracted by an arcidental fall from iiis 
hoise His slow and cautious speech seldom de- 
clared the deep purposes of his soul he disdained 
to imitate the luxury of the vanquished, but he 
indulged the sterner passions of anger and revenge 
The ambition of Gensenc was without.bounds, and 
without scruples, and the warnor could dexter- 
ously employ the dark engines of policy to solicit 
the allies who might be useful to bis success, or to 
scatter among bis enemies the seeds of hatred and 
contention Almost in the moment of bis departure 
he was informed, that Hcrmnnnc, king of the Suevi, 
had presumed to ravage the Spanish lerntorics, 
wliicli be was resolved to abandon Impatient of 
the insult, Gensenc pursued the hasty retreat of 
the Suevi as far as Menda , precipitated the king 
and Ins army into the river Anas, and calmly re- 
turned to the sea-shore, to embark Ins virtoiions 
troops The vessels which transported hc landv m 
the Vandals over the modern Straits 
of Gibraltar, a channel only twelv e t 

miles in breadth, were furnished by the Spaniards, 
who anxiously wished tbeir departure , and by' the 
African general, who bad implored tlieir formidable 
assistance ® 

Our fancy, so long accustomed to , 

, , , , , , aiiU reviews liu 

exaggerate and multiply the martial army, 

sw arms of barbanans tliat seemed to ^ ® ^28 

issue from the north, will perhaps be surprised by 

B Gizciicus Ums name is variously expressed) statiin mediocris ct 
ei]ui casu claudicano, atiimo profundus, sermoiiL rarus, luxiiriic con 
temptor, irV. tnrbidus tiabcndi cupidu^ad soliritsudas (,cnles proM. 
deiitissimus scmiit-i coDlentionuni jvccrc odia niKcerc paraliis Jor. 
naiides, de Ilebus Gcticis c 33 p 657 1 ins portrait, winch is drawn 
With some skill and a strong likeness, must lute been copied from the 
Gothic history of C^ssiodonus 

o ^ee the Chronicle of Idatnis. Tint bishop, i Spanned and a con 
temporary nhres the passage of the V'lndals in the month of llav of 
the sear of Abraham (which commences in October) 2414 2 his dale, 

which coincides with A D 42d, is coofimicd by Isidore, another 
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the account of the armj which Genseric mustered 
on tlic coast of Mauritania The Vandals, who in 
twcntj years had penetrated from the Elbe to mount 
Atla<!, were united under the command of their 
warlike king, and he reigned with equal authority 
oitr the Alain, who had passed, within the term of 
human life, from the cold of Scythia to the excessive 
heat of an African climate TJie hopes of the hold 
enterprise had excited manyhra'\e adventurers of 
the Gothic nation , and many desperate provincials 
were tempted to repair their fortunes hj the same 
means which had occasioned their ruin Yet tins 
various multitude amounted only to fifty thousand 
cfieetive men , and though Gensenc artfullj mag- 
nified his apparent strength, by appointing eighty 
c/nliarehs, or commanders of thousands, the falla- 
cious increase of old men, of children, and of slaves, 
w ould scarcely have swelled his army to the number 
of fourscore thousand persons But his own dex- 
terity, and the discontents of Africa, soon fortified 
the S'^andal powers, by the accession of numerous 

and active allies The parts of Mauri- 
ThelVloon , , , , , . 

tania, which border on the great de- 
sert, and the Atlantic ocean, w ere filled with a fierce 
and untractable race of men, whose savage temper 
had been exasperated, ratlier than reclaimed, by 
their dread of the Homan anns The vvandenng 
Moors,'' as they gradually ventured to approach the 
sea-shore, and the camp of the Vandals, must have 
viewed with terror and astonishment the dress, the 
armour, the martial pndc and discipline of the un- 
known strangeiswho had landed on their coast, 
and the fair complexions of the bluc-eycd warriors 
of Germany formed a very singular contrast with 
the swarthy or olive hue, which is derived fiom the 
neighbourhood of thetomd zone After thehrstdiffi- 
culties had in some measure been remov cd, which 
arose from the mutual ignorance of their rcspectiv e 
language, the Moors, regardless of any future conse- 
quence, embraced the alliance of tbe enemies of 
Home , and a crow d of naked savages rushed from the 
w oods and v alley s of mount Atlas, to satiate their re- 
vengc on tlic polished tyrants, who had injuriously 
expelled them from the nativ c sov ereignty of the land 
ThcDonUiWs perstcution of the Donatists,' 

w as an ev ent not less fav ourable to the 
designs of Gcnsenc Seventeen years before he 


landed in Africa, a public conference was held at 
Carthage, by the order of the magistrate Tlie ca- 
tholics were satisfied, that, after the invincible 
reasons which they bad alleged, the obstinacy of the 
schismatics must be inexcusable and voluntary, 
and the emperor Honorius was persuaded to inflict 
the most ngorous penalties on a faction, which had 
so long abused his patience and clemency Three 
hundred bishops,* with many thousands of the infe- 
rior clergy, were tom from their churches, stopped 
of their ecclesiastical possessions, banished to tbe 
islands, andprosenbed by the laws, if they presumed 
to conceal themselves in tbe provinces of Afnca 
Their numerous congregations, both in cities and in 
tlie country, were deprived of the rights of the citi- 
zens, and of tlie exercise of religious worship A 
regular scale of fines, from ten to two hundred 
pounds of silver, was curiously ascertained, accord- 
ing to the distinctions of rank and fortune, to punish 
the enme of assisting at a schismatic conv enticle , 
and if the fine had been levied five times, w ithout 
subduing the obstinacy of tbe offender, his future 
punishment was referred to the discretion of the 
impcnal court* By these seventies, which ob- 
tained the warmest approbation of St Augustin," 
great numbers of Donatists were reconciled to the 
catholic church but the fanatics, who still per- 
severed in their opposition, w ere provoked to mad- 
ness and despair , the distracted country was filled 
with tumult and bloodshed, the armed troops of 
Circumcellions alternately pointed their rage against 
themselves, or against their adversanes , and the 
calendar of martyrs received on both sides a con- 
siderable augmentation * Under these circum- 
stances, Gensenc, a chnstian, but an enemy of the 
orthodox communion, shoned himself to the Dona- 
tists as a powerful deliverer, from whom they might 
reasonably expect the repeal of the odious and op- 
pressive edicts of the Roman emperors r The con- 
quest of Afnca was facilitated by tbe active zeal, 
or the secret favour, of a domestic faction , the 
wanton outrages against tbe churches and the clergy, 
of which the Vandals are accused, may he fairly 
imputed to the fanaticism of their allies , and the 
intolerant spint, which disgraced the toumph of 
Christianity, contributed to the loss of the most im- 
portant province of the west * 


\ 


Srannh bi<linn, nnil imueII} prererred to the opinion oflhoEe irriler* 
who Inve marked for that ereiit, one of the two preceding- tears See 
Pa-i Crilica, tom ii p 2D5, &c i o 

P Compare Procopius (de Bell Vandal 1 i c 5 p 1901 and Victor 
Vetensu (dr Pcrscciitione Vandal 1 i c 1 p 3 edit Ruiiart) UV 
arc awured lij Idatms, tint Genseric etaciiated Spa,ii cum Vandalis 
omniaiu conimque familiis and Possidius (in Vit Augustin c 28 
apnil nilmart p 427 ) describes his arm> as maniis ingens immniinm 
keiiliiim V aiidalnruni ct Ahnorum, commisitam seeiim Iiahens Gotlio 
rumucntcfi) aliarnmqiie duemrum 
0 For iho manners of the Moors see Procopius (dc Bell V'andal 1 ii 

l«d ^i 'rs'" ge"<-ral that tlJe Moo" 

iSl , '"^*'‘** ' vlenlinno, (de Bell Van 

oM ..„i ' ■» V PH* ) and it is prolsihle that the independent tribes did 

whoWinll'of mi ””” P an^ the 

***»*i«p^i at the cftnfertncc of Cartlia;;c amounted to 
'll' Cailiii'^ i' "** * **"' '^hole iiumberwas not less Hun 400 

lioprli"'*'* >20 nWnl besides sixtv four ssranl 


t The fifth title of the sixteenth book of Uie Theodosian Code ex 
a,'®"'* ‘he imperial laws against the Donatists, from the Jeir 
400 to li^ jear 428 Of tliev the 64lh law, nromulsated t>y Hoiio 
A u 414 IS the moU «eiere and etTectuil 
■a St AUbUMid afipred hisopiiiion witti re«rd to the proper treatment 
of heretics. His pathetic declaration of pity and indulgence for the 
wanichajaos has been inserted by Mr Locke, (rol in p 46D) among 
the choice of sneeimens of his common place bonk Another pliiloso 
plier. the celebrated Basle, (tom ii p 445 — 490) has refuted with 
1 Vfir and in„eiiiiit} the arguments, by whiih the 
DointisK justified, in his old age, the persecution of the 

* See Tiltemont, Mem Cedes tom xiii p 586—592 800 The 
Jionatists boasted of t/iousoiid* of the e vohintars marts rs Augustin 
awrts and probably with truth that these nnmtors were much exag 
^nted but he sternly maintains, that ,t was better that some should 
Durn Ihemselres in this world, than tint all should burn in hell flames 
-i.-Ji'?"?,'"’' *" Augustin and Tlieodoret the Donatists were in 
l’*''''®'P>“ "<■ at least to the parts of the Arnns, which 
Tillemont. Mem Eccles tom si p 68 
Ti.. - “**'""»* AnnsI Lcclcs A D 418 No 7 A D 439 No 35 
"i? •""« inclined tn seek tlie cause of _reat events 

iniirsirn than on the errtti, has obsericd the apparent connexion of 
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The court and the people were asto- 
Mreyfflace, nished by the strange intelligence, that 
A D 410 ^ virtuous hero, after so many favours, 

and so many services, had renounced liis allegiance, 
and invited the barbarians to destroy the province 
intrusted to his eommand The friends of Boniface, 
who Still believed that his criminal behaviour might 
be excused by some honourable motive, solicited, 
during the absence of iEtiiis, a free conference with 
tlic count of Africa , and Danus, an officer of high 
distinction, was named for the important embassy * 
In their first interview at Carthage, the imaginaiy 
provocations w ere mutually explained , the oppo- 
site letters of jEUus were produced and compared , 
and the fraud was easily detected Placidia and 
Boniface lamented their fatal error , and the count 
had sufficient magnanimity to confide in the forgive- 
ness of his sovereign, or to expose his head to her 
future resentment His repentance was fervent and 
sincere, but he soon discovered, that it was no 
longer in Ins power to restore tbe edifice which he 
had shaken to its foundations Carthage, and the 
Roman garnsons, returned with their general to tlie 
allegiance of Valentinian , but the rest of Africa was 
still distracted with war and faction , and the in- 
exorable king of the Vandals, disdaining all terms 
of accommodation, sternly refused to relinquish the 
possession of his prey The band of veterans, who 
marched under the standard of Boniface, and his 
hasty levies of provincial troops, were defeated with 
considerable loss the victorious barbanans insult- 
ed the open country, and Carthage, Cirta, and Hip- 
po Regius, were the only cities that appeared to rise 
above the general inundation 
Desolation of The long and narrow tract of the 
Africa African coast vi'as filled with ficquent 
monuments of Roman art and magnificence , and 
tbe respective degrees of improvement might be ac- 
curately measured by the distance from Carthage 
and the Mediterranean A simple reflection will 
impress every thinking mind with the clearest idea 
of fertility and cultivation the country w'as ex- 
tremely populous , the inhabitants reserv ed a liberal 
subsistence for their own use , and the annual ex- 
portation, particularlj’ of wheat, w'as so regular and 
plentiful, that Africa deserved the name of the com- 
mon granarj of Rome and of mankind On a sud- 
den, the seven fruitful provinces, from Tangier to 
Tnpoli, were overwhelmed by the invasion of the 
Vandals , whose destructive rage has perhaps been 
exaggerated by popular animosity, religious zeal. 


the V andaN and the Donatists Under the rei(,n of the birhananti. thi 
srhioniatinof Afrira enjoyed an obscure peace of one hundred ■sars 
at the end of which, we mw a„ain trace them bj the light of tbi im 
pern! persecutions Sec Tillemoiit, Mem LccIm tom vi ii IM2 ™c 
a In a cohRdcntnl letter to count Boniface, St- Augustin wilhou 
ixatnimng the grounds of the quarrel piously exhorte him to discbar i 
the duties of i chnstiaii and a subject to extricate himself without de 
laj from his dangerous and gniltj situation and ci en, if he could ob 
tmn the consent of his wife, to embrace a life of celibacy and iicnanro 
(Tillemout,Mem Ecrlcs tom xiii pSdO) The bishop wis mtim^rf^ 
coruiccted with Danus, the minister of peace lid tom xiii n 028) ' 

1 In the hi tort of the V aiidahc Persecution, by V.rtor V iteu'is'^d Tc 


and extravagant declamation War, in its fairest 
form, implies a perpetual violation of humanity and 
justice , and the hostilities of barbanans are in- 
flamed by the fierce and lawless spirit which inces- 
santly disturbs their peaceful and domestic society 
The Vandals, vvhere they found resistance, seldom 
gave quarter, and the deaths of their valiant coun- 
trymen vv ere expiated by the ruin of the cities un- 
der whose walls they had fallen Careless of the 
distinctions of age, or sex, or rank, they emploj ed 
every species of indignity and torture, to force from 
the captives a discovery of their hidden wealth 
The stern policy of Gensenc justified his frequent 
examples of military execution he was not alvv ay s 
tlie master of his own passions, or of those of his 
followers , and the calamities of war were aggra- 
vated by the licentiousness of the Moors, and the 
fanaticism of the Donatists Yet I shall not easily 
be persuaded, that it was the common practice of 
the Vandals to extirpate the olives, and other fruit- 
trees, of a country vvhere they intended to settle . 
nor can I believe that it was a usual stratagem to 
slaughter great numbers of their prisoners before 
the walls of a besieged city, for the sole purpose of 
infecting the air, and producing a pestilence, of 
which they themselves must have been the first 
victims •’ 

The generous mind of count Bom- sie.e of Hippo 
face was tortured by the exquisite dis- a d 430 May 
tress of beholding the rum which he had occa- 
sioned, and whose rapid progress he vv as unable to 
check After the loss of a battle, he retired into 
Hippo Rqgius , where he was immediately besieged 
by an enemy, who considered him as the real bul- 
wark of Afnca The mantime colony of //ippo,® 
about two hundred miles westward of Cartilage, had 
formerly acquired the distinguishing epithet of 
Regius, from the residence of Numidian kings, and 
some remains of trade and populousness still adhere 
to tlie modem city, which is known in Europe by 
the corrupted name of Bona The military labours 
and anxious reficctions, of count Boniface, were 
alleviated by the edifying conversation ofhisfnend 
St Augustin till that bishop, the light and pillar 
of the catholic church, was gently re- Death ofst Au 
leased, in the third month of the siege, ^ ‘d' 
and in the seventy-sixth year of his Aug sw’ 
age, from the actual and the impending calamities 
of his country The youth of Augustin had been 
stained by tbe vices and errors winch he so ingenu- 
ously confesses , but from the moment of his con- 


- “1 3 eflit Ruinart ) The 1a<t picture which was drarrn sixty ^ eirs 
alter the e\ent, is more expressive of the author’s passions than of the 
truth of facts 

® St® Cellarius, Geopraph Antiq tom ii part ii p 112 I^o Afri. 

”> Rxinusio, tom i fol 70 L Afrique dc Marinol, tom ii p 4V4 
437 Sliaws Trisels p 40 47 The old Hippo Regius nas finslly 
destrojed b) the Arabs in the seienth centurs , buta new town at tlie 
distance oftwomiles wa« built witli the msternls , and it cnntniird in 
the sixteenth century, about three hundred Fimilies of iiidiistriniis but 
turbulent manufacturers The adjacent territory is renowned for a 
pure air a fertile soil, and plinlj of exquisite fruits 

i TlielifLofSt Aupustui by Tilicniont, fills a quarto \olurae (Mem 

Lertes tom xiii ) ofmnre than one Uioiisand papes and the dilipeiire 

on this occasion, bj factious and 
or^out zeal fur the founder of ht^ sect ^ 



version to that of lus death, the manners of the ! 
bishop of Hippo w ere pure and austere and the ! 
most conspicuous of his 'iirtues ■was an ardent zeal 1 
against heretics of ciery denomination, the hla- i 
niclucans, the Donatists, and the Pelagians, against 
ivhom hc-nagtd a perpetual control ersy When 
the city , some months after his death, was burnt by 
the Vandals, the library was fortunately saied, 
which contained his loluminous writings, two 
hundred and thirty-two separate books or treatises 
on theological subjects, besides a complete exposi- 
tion of tlie psalter and the gospel, and a copious 
magazine of epistles and homilies * According to 
the judgment of the most impartial cntics, the su- 
perficial learning of Augustin was confined to tlie 
Latin language , ' and his style, though sometimes 
animated by the eloquence of passion, is usually 
clouded by false and affected rhetoric But he pos- 
sessed a strong, capacious, argumentative mind , he 
boldly sounded the dark abyss of grace, predestina- 
tion, free-will, and original sin , and the rigid sy s- 
tem of chnstiamty which he framed or restored,^ 
has been entertained, with public applause, and 
secret reluctance, by the Latin church '* 

tt By the skill ofBoniface, and perhaps 
tf^atofBoiii |jy tijg Ignorance of the Vandals, tlie 
a'd 431 siege of Hippo was protracted above 
fourteen months the sea w as continually open , and 
when die adjacent country had been exhausted by 
irregular rapine, the besiegers themselves were com- 
pelled by famine to relinquish their enterprise The 
importance and danger of Africa were deeply felt 
by tlie regent of the west Placidia implored the 
assistance of her eastern ally , and the Italian fleet 
and army were reinforced by Aspar, who sailed 
from Constantinople witli a poweiful armament 
As soon as the force of the two empires was united 
under the command of Boniface, he boldly marched 
against the Vandals , and the loss of a second bat- 
tle irrctnci ably decided tlie fate of Africa He em- 
barked with the precipitation of despair, and the 
people of Hippo were permitted, with their families | 
and effects, to occupy the vacant place of the sol- 
diers, tlic greatest part of whom were either slam or 
made prisoners by the Vandals The count, whose 
fatal credulity had wounded the vitals of the re- 
public, might enter the palace of Bavenna with 

e *5ncli, is the account of Victor Viteiws (dePersecut Van 

dal 1 I c 3 ) tltou&h Gennidius seems to doubt iriietUcr any |ier>on 
hid retd or e\en collected al/theworh^ofSt Augustin (see Hieronym 
Open, tom i p 319 in Catalog Scriptor Fccles ) Tliei Ime lieeii 
repeitedl} printed and Oupin (Dibliotlicqiie £ccle< tom in p 158~ 
S57 ) bas |,iven i hrp:c and sati^fictory abstract of them ns the} stand 
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nanners of the some anxiety, which was soon removed by the 
istere and the smiles of Placidia Boniface accepted w itb grati- 
an ardent zeal tude the rank of patncian, and the dignity of mas- 
ition , the hla- ter-general of the Roman armies , but he must hav e 
;agians, against blushed at the sight of those medals, ^«h he 
)versy When was represented with the name and attributes of 
b was burnt by v ictory ‘ The discovery of his fraud, the displeasure 
tuuatelv saved, of the empress, and the distinguished fav our of his 
writings, two rival, exasperated the haughty and perfidious soul 
oks or treatises of ^Uus He hastily returned from Gaul to Italy, 
implete exposi- with a retinue, or rather with an army, of barbarian 
and a copious followers, and such was the weakness of the go- 
Accordmg to vernment, that the two generals decided their pn- 
onhes, the su- vate quarrel in a bloody battle Bom- His^dciU,. 
confined to tlie face was successful , but he received 
luo'h sometimes m the conflict a mortal wound from tlie spear of Ins 
Sion, IS usually adversary, of wliicli be expired within a few days, 
c But he pos- in such cbnstian and charitable sentiments, that lie 
itative mind , he exhorted his wife, a rich heiress of Spain, to accept 
ace, predestine- -®tius for her second husband But iEtius could 
id the rigid sy s- not derive any immediate advantage from the gene- 
ed or restored,^ rosity of his dying enemy he was proclmmed a 
I applause, and rebel by the justice of Placidia , and though he at- 
•cli h tempted to defend some strong fortresses erected on 

ice, and perhaps his patrimonial estate, the imperial power soon 
he Vandals tlie compelled him to retire into Pannonia, to the tents 
irotracted above of lus faithful Huns The republic was deprived, 
ually open, and by their mutual discord, of the service of btr two 
sn exhausted by most illustrious champions 

selves were com- It might naturally be expected, after ProRTe« of «« 
enterprise The the retreat of Boniface, that the Van- “ajj 
were deeply felt dais would achieve, without resist- 431-439 
dia implored the ance or delay, the conquest of Africa Eight y ears 
1 the Italian fleet however elapsed, from the evacuation of Hippo to 
ipar, who sailed the redaction of Cartilage In the midst of that 
eiful armament interval, the ambitious Gensenc, in the full tide of 
pires was united apparent prospenty, ncgociated a treaty of peace, 
3 boldly marched by which he gave his son Hunneric for a hostage , 
of a second bat- and consented to leave the western emperor in the 
Africa He cm- undisturbed possession of the three Mauntaiiias ' 
despair, and the This moderation, which cannot he imputed to the 
ith their families justice, must be asenbed to the policy, of the con- 
place of the sol- queror His throne was encompassed with domes- 
erc either slain or tic enemies , who accused the baseness of lus birth. 
The count, whose and asserted the legitimate claims of his nephews, 
vitals of the re- the sons of Gondeno Those nephews, indeed, he 
sf Ravenna with sacrificed to his safety , and their mother, the widow 


deride the mutual perplexity of the disputant’ (See a curious Kei icw 
of the Cniitrorerc) by Le Clerc, Biblintheqiie Uoiver«elle, tom xn 
p 144 — 398 ) Perhaps a reasoner still more independent maj ’1”'® 
hla turn when he pcruxis an Arniinian Cammentirj on the Lpistle to 
the Romans - ■ 

1 Uucaiiue Pam B\zant p 67 On one side, the head of Valen 

a Z T> tl. - IlsiMfl nilfl A 


f JnliHcarh joiitli (Confers i 14) St Aii(.ii<tin diMiked and neg*. Mionld doubt whether another example can lie found of the head m a 
lected the MiiiK of Greek and lit fniiklv owns that he read the Ph subject on tbe re>crse of an iinpena] medfl] SeeSrjenre des JUedailleS 
toojitsrn 7 Zoatm rerxfon (Canfesg vtt 0} ^nme modem critics ha\e bj the Perc Jobert, tom i p I32»150 edit of 1739 bj tbe baron de 
tboii^bt that his iMionnce of Greek disqnalifitdliim from expounding: H Bistie 

the Scriptures and Cicero or Quintilian would liaie required the k Procopius (de Bell Vandal I i c 3 p 185 ) continuesihe history 
knuw1^d|«c of Uial lanpin^c in a professor of rhetoric of Boniface no further than his return to Italy His dnth is meiitmnen 

y T lie«c aiicstiniis were seldom aptatedp from the time of St Paul to hy Prosper and hlsrcellinus the expression of the latter, that ^tiOS 
tbJl of St Atiyiistiii I am informed that the Greek fathers maintain the ch\ before bid pro\ided himself with a longer spcir, iinpliessome 
the natural Aeiitimeiits of the Semi Pelat^ians and that the orthodox} Ihinsr like a reg^iilar duel 

®»^*Aupistin was derived from the Manichican school 1 hee Procopni , de Bell Vandal 1 i c 1 p 186 Vileiitinian pub 

n ^le church of Home hisrinoniecd Aumistin, and reprobited CaJ lished several humane laws to relieve the distress of his Nnmidian and 

1 , 2 ; \”®'«»«««^^*<h‘«ncehctwcenlhemisiniisihlee\cntoatheo- hlsuritanian subjects he Uiscbarced them, in i t»rcst measure from 

Moliiiisla arc opiires>ed by the authority of tlie tbe pajmenl of Ihcif debts, reduced their tribute to one eighth, sort 

“s ".t J*”*^"*»‘* are dis^nced b\ their resemblaucc to the case them x right of appeal from the provincial magistrates to the 

Heteiic In the mean while the protwtanl Arminiios stand aloof, and p ' ‘ * ** ‘ ‘ 
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of the deceased king, was precipitated, b} Ins order, 
into the nver Ampsaga But the public discontent 
burst fortli in dangerous and frequent conspiracies , 
and the warlike tyrant is supposed to have shed 
more Vandal blood by the band of the executioner, 
than in the field of battle™ The convulsions of 
Africa, which had fai cured his attack, opposed tlie 
firm establishment of lus power, and the lanous 
seditions of the Moors and Germans, the Bonatists 
and catholics, continually disturbed, or threatened, 
the unsettled reign of the conqueror As be ad- 
vanced towards Carthage, he was forced to withdraw 
Ins troops from die western provinces, the sea-coast 
was exposed to the naval enterprises of the Romans 
of Spain and Italy , and, in the heart of Numidia, 
the strong inland city of Corta still persisted in ob- 
stinate independence " These difiiculties were gra- 
duall} subdued by the spirit, thepersescrance, and 
the cruelty of Genscric , who alternately applied 
the arts of peace and wai to the establishment of his 
African kingdom He subscribed a solemn treaty, 
with the hope of deriving some adi antage from the 
term of its continuance, and the moment of its viola- 
tion The \igilancc of his enemies was relaxed by 
the protestations of friendship, which concealed his 
hostile approach , and Carthage w as at length sur- 
prised by the Vandals, five hundred and eight} -five 
years after the destruction of the city and republic 
by the younger Scipio ® 

They surpri«e A uew City had arisen from its rums, 
a'd’ «■) the title of a colony , and though 

October 9 Carthage might yield to the royal pre- 
rogatives of Constantinople, and perhaps to the 
trade of Alexandria, or the splendour of Antioch, 
she still maintained the second rank in the west , 
as the Rome (if we may use the style of contempo- 
raries) of the African woild That wealthy and 
opulent metropolis P displayed in a dependent con- 
dition, the image of a flounshing republic Carthage 
contained the manufactures, the arms, and the trea- 
sures of the SIX proMnees A regular subordination 
of civil honours gradually ascended from the pro- 
curators of the streets and quarters of the city , to 
the tribunal of the supreme magistrate, who, with 
the title of proconsul, represented the state and dig- 
nity of a consol of ancient Rome Schools and 
gymnasia were instituted for the education of the 
African youth , and the liberal arts and manners, 
grammar, rhetoric, and philosophy, were publicly 
taught in the Gieek and Latin languages The 
buildings of Carthage were uniform and magnifi- 


in Victor VitcRMs, dc Perseciit Vandal 1 ii c S n SG The cruel 

rS 

” c '"'f c 28 apud Iluinart p 4as 

Idnlins Isidore, Prosper, and Marcelliniia 
Oia*e ^ ‘lUV for ihe eurprital of Sr 


of Cartlni^e a* il (lonrishcd in the fourth and fi 
third I olume of Ilndsoii a Minor Geojiraplicr^ from Ausooiusdo Ch 

' I'wi'’ I’""™!™"} »n de Gube^atu 

•I** tint the Abli/w Miouldiiotni 

fo;i‘aTeLrL?:i“: a 


q The niioiijmoiiB author of the Expositio totmsMiindi comna™. 
in Ins harlnroiis Latin, the rouutrv and the inhaliilam, ’ * 

rt.gmat,rin„ tiic.rnant of faitli, he?ooIIj c,.ncIud^ D?ffic,lenmem"" 


cent a shady grove w as planted in the midst of the 
capital , the new port, a secure and capacious har- 
bour, was subservient to the commercial industry 
of citizens and strangers , and the splendid games 
of the circus and theatre were exhibited almost in 
the presence of the barbarians The reputation of 
the Carthaginians was not equal to that of their 
country, and the reproach of Punic faith still ad- 
hered to their subtle and faithless character The 
habits of trade, and the abuse of luxury, had cor- 
rupted their manners , but their impious contempt 
of monks, and the shameless practice of unnatural 
lusts, arc the two abominations W'liich excite the 
pious vehemence of Salvian, the preacher of the 
age' The king of the Vandals severely reformed 
the vuces of a voluptuous people , and the ancient, 
noble, ingenuous ficedom of Carthage (these ex- 
pressions of Victor are not without energy) was 
reduced by Genscnc into a state of ignominious ser- 
vitude After he had permitted his licentious troops 
to satiate their lage and avarice, he instituted a 
more regular system of rapine and oppression An 
edict was promulgated, which enjoined all persons, 
without fraud or delay, to deliver their gold, silver, 
jewels, and valuable furniture or apparel, to the 
royal officers , and the attempt to secrete any part of 
their patrimony, was inexorably punished with 
death and torture, as an act of treason against the 
state The lands of the proconsulai prov incc, w Inch 
formed the immediate district of Carthage, were 
accurately measured, and divided among the barba- 
rians , and the conqueror reserved for lus peculiar 
domain the fertile territory of Byzancium, and the 
adjacent parts of Numidia and Gctulia ‘ 

It was natural enough that Gensenc Afncm exiles 
should hate those whom he had in- 
jured the nobility and senators of Carthage were 
exposed to his jealousy and resentment , and all 
those wlio refused the ignominious terms, which 
their honour and religion forbade them to accept, 
were compelled by the Arian tyrant to embrace the 
condition of perpetual banishment Rome, Italy, 
and the provinces of the east, were filled with a 
crowd of exiles, of fugitiv es, and of ingenuous cap- 
tives, who solicited the public compassion , and the 
benevolent epistles of Theodoret still preserve the 
names and misfortunes of Caelestian and Maria * 
The Syrian bishop deplores the misfortunes of Ca,- 
lestian, who, from the state of a noble and opulent 
senator of Carthage, was reduced, with his wife and , 
family, and seivants, to beg his bread in a foreign 


p'j'”* inicuitur bonuB, tamcn m multis pauci bom esse poiisutit 

» He ileclam that tlie peculiar vices of each coiintrv were collected 
i lbesiiikofCiu-IliaRe (1 mi p2o7) In the indiilRinn. of Mce the 
Atricanq applauded their manl> » irtiic Ct illi se irn^is i irilis furtitu 
amis eve cre^rent qui maxime i iros foeminci iisiis probrositate frp 
P^iit, (p ges) The streets of Carthage were polluted b\ cntmimtc 
^etchev irtio pnbUclj assutned the coiintennire the dress, and the 
dnracler, of women, (p 261 ) If n monk appeared in the citi the holv 
man ins pii^ied with impious scorn and ridicule, dettstaotibns 
ndcntiuRi carhmnis, (p 289 ) =i«.->uiuuons 

• Compare Procopius dcBcII V'lndal 1 i c.S n 189 ISO ami V'.p 
tor V itensis, de Perscciit Vsndal I i c 4 ’ 

t Kuinart (p 4 14-4 <7) Ins collected from Tlirndorel md ml,., 
tlra-^e”' fabulous, of the inlnbilanU of cit 
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coantrj , Lut he applauds the resignation of the 
Christian exile, and the philosophic temper, which, 
under the pressure of such calamities, could enjoy 
more real happiness than was the ordinary lot of 
wealth and prosperity The story of Maria, the 
daughter of the magnificent Eudmmon, is singular 
and interesting In the sack of Carthage, she was 
purchased from the Vandals by some merchants of 
Sjria, who afterwards sold her as a slase in their 
native countrj A female attendant, transported in 
the same ship, and sold in the same family, still 
continued to respect a mistress whom fortune had 
reduced to the common lei el of servitude , and the 
daughter of Eudn?mon rereived from her grateful 
aficction the domestic services which she had once 
required from her obedience This remarkable be- 
liav lour divulged the real condition of Maria, who, 
in the absence of the bishop of Cyrrhus, was redeem- 
ed from slavery by the gcnerositj of some soldiers 
of the garnson The liberality of Theodorct pro- 
vided for her decent maintenance , and she passed 
ten months among the deaconesses of the church , 
till she was unexpectedly informed, that her fatlier, 
who had escaped from the rum of Carthage, exer- 
cised an honourable office in one of the western 
provinces Her filial impatience was seconded by 
the pious bishop Theodorct, in a letter still extant, 
recommends Maria to the bishop of jEgie, a mari- 
time oitj of Cilicia, which was frequented during 
tlie annual fair bj the vessels of the west, most 
earnestly requesting, that Ins colleague would use 
the maiden with a tenderness suitable to her birth , 
and that he would intrust her to the care of such 
faithful merchants, as would esteem it a sufficient 
gain, if they restored a daughter, lost bejond all 
human hope, to the arms of her afflicted parent 
Fable of tiieSeien Among the insipid legends of eccle- 

sieeperx siastical liistorj , I am tempted to dis- 
tinguish the memorable fable of the Seven Sleep- 
ers whose imaginarj date corresponds with the 
leign of the younger Theodosius, and the conquest 
of Africa by the Vandals * When the emperor De- 
ems persecuted the Christians, seven noble joutlis 
of Ephesus concealed themselves in a spacious 
cavern in the side of an adjacent mountain , where 
thej were doomed to perish by the tyrant, who gave 
orders that the entrance should be firmly secured 
with a pile of huge stones They immediately fell 
into a deep slumber, which w'as miraculously pro- 
longed, without injuring the powers of life, during 

n The clinice of fabiilniis circinntlnicee le nf tmill imiiortanre ^et 
1 Imt confined mjeclfto Ibe nniratnc vrbieb ^ra» tian^lated from the 
riac b} the care of GrcRorj of Toiire, (de Gland Mirlvnim I i c 
Oi in Alax Bibliotliecu I’atrum, tom xi p 0,6 ) to the Greek acis of 
ttieir martvrdnm (apnd Pliotiiim p 1400 1401 ) and to the Annals of 
tbepUrlarrli l.ut}cliiii< (tom Lp 391 531,913.535 Vers Poenck ) 
s Two Sjriac writers as they arc quoted bj Assemanni (Bibliot 
Oriental tom 1 p 330 138 ) place the resurrection of the Sesen Sleep 
ersinthe jiar 736 (A t) 435) or 741 (A B 437 ) of the teia of the 
yieiicidcs Their Greek acts which Photius had read assign the date 
of the thirtj eiahtli jearorthe reian of Theodosius, which may coincide 
Wtietwiii, ^ B 419, or 446 The period which Ind elapsed siuce the 
per eciition of Biciiis is rasily ascertaineil and nothiiia less than the 
i.noraiice of olahnmet. or the lesendartes, could suppose an interval of 
«irec or fuir hundred jeam. 

A*n orthodox fathers nf the Sj nan church was born 
b 0 ,.... . *^san to comtwse bit aennons A B 474 be was made 
no| er Baiiia m tlic district of Saroq, and pronnee of Mesopotamia, 


a penod of one hundred and eiglity-seven years 
At the end of that time, the slaves of Adolius, to 
whom the inheritance of the mountain had de- 
scended, removed tlie stones, to supply materials 
for some rustic edifice the light of the son darted 
into the cavern, and the Seven Sleepers were per- 
mitted to awake After a slumber, as they thought 
of a few houis, they were pressed by the calls of 
hunger, and resolved that Jamblicfaus, one of their 
number, should secretly return to the city, to pur- 
chase bread for the use of liis companions The 
youth (if we may still employ tbit appellation) 
could no longer recognize the once familiar aspect 
of bis native country, and liis surprise was in- 
creased by the appearance of a large cross, tri- 
umphantly erected over the principal gate of Ephe- 
sus His singular dress, and obsolete language, 
confounded the baker, to whom be oiTered an 
ancient medal of Deems as the current coin of the 
empire, and Jamblichus, on the suspicion of a 
secret treasure, was dragged before the judge 
Their mutual inquincs produced the amazing dis- 
covery, that two centuries were almost elapsed since 
Jamblichus and bis friends had escaped from the 
rage of a pagan tyrant The bishop of Ephesus, 
the clergy, the magistrates, the people, and, as it is 
said, the emperor Theodosius himself, hastened to 
visit the cavern of the Seven Sleepers, who be- 
stowed their benediction, related their story, and 
at the same instant peaceably expired The origin 
of this marvellous fable cannot he ascribed to the 
pious fraud and credulity of the model n Greeks, 
since the authentic tradition may he traced within 
half a century of the supposed miracle James of 
Sarug, a Syrian bishop, who was born onlj two 
years after the death of the younger Theodosius, 
has devoted one of his two hundred and thirty 
homilies to the praise of the young men of Ephesus ^ 
Their legend, before the end of the sixth centuiy, 
was translated from the Sy nac into the Latin lan- 
guage, by the care of Gregory of Tours The hos- 
tile communions of the east preserve their memory 
with equal reverence , and their names are honour- 
ably insoribcd in the Homan, the Hahyssinian, and 
the Russian calendar * Nor has their reputation 
been confined to the Christian vvorld This popu- 
lar tale, w Inch Mahomet might learn when lie drove 
his camels to the fairs of Syria, is introdnced, as a 
divine revelation, into the Koran « The story of the 
Seven Sleepers has been adopted, and adorned, by 

A B 619 and died A B 531 (A^manni, tom i p 288 289) For 
the homil) de Puerit Ephesmu, see p 335-339 tlinivli 1 could 
wish that Assemanni had translated the text of James ofSarug, instead 
of answertn,, the objections of Barotiius ' 

s Seethe j4cto Sanctorum of the Bolhn<Iisl« (i^len^is Juliip tom vi 
I* 375—307 ) This immense calendar of saints in one litindred and 
twentj SIX \ ears 06-14—1770) and in fifty volumes in folio, has ad 
vancedno further than the 7th day of October The suppression of the 
Jesuits has most nrobablj rheclced an undertaking* niitcli throii,,li 
the medium of fibfe and superstition, communicates much historicil 
and philosophical instruction 

a See Mancci Alcoran Sttraxsiii tom n p 420—427 ‘iiid tom i 
part II p 103 M itli such an ample priiilege Mahomet Im not 
wjown much taste or ingenuity He Ins invented the dog (Al Hakim) 
of the Scicn Sleepers the respert of tliesun nhoaltercd his course 
twicca diy that he might shine into the caierii and the care of God 
himself, who presened their bodies from putrefaction, by turning them 
to the right and left ‘ . j i » 
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the nations, from Bengal to Africa, who profess the 
Mahometan religion and some vestiges of a simi- 
lar tradition have been discovered in the remote 
extremities of Scandinavia® This easy and uni- 
versal belief, so expressive of the sense of mankind, 
may be ascribed to the genuine merit of the fable 
Itself We imperceptibly advance from youth to 
age, viithout observing the gradual, but incessant, 
change of human affairs , and even in our larger 
experience of history, the imagination is accus- 
tomed, by a perpetual series of causes and effects, to 
unite the most distant revolutions But if the 
interval between two memorable scras could be 
instantly annihilated , if it were possible, after a 
momentary slumber of two hundred years, to dis- 
play the new world to the eyes of a spectator, who 
still retained a lively and recent impression of the 
old, his surprise and his reflections would furnish 
the pleasing subject of a philosophical romance 
The scene could not be more advantageously placed, 
than in the two centuries which elapsed between the 
reigns of Dccius and of Theodosius the younger 
During this period, the seat of government had been 
transported from Rome to a new city on the banks 
of the Thracian Bosphorus , and the abuse of mili- 
tary spirit had been suppressed by an artificial 
system of tame and ceremonious servitude The 
throne of the persecuting Decius was filled by a 
succession of Christian and orthodox pnnccs, vvho 
had extirpated the fabulous gods of antiquity and 
the public devotion of the age was impatient to 
exalt the saints and martyrs of the catiiolic church, 
on the altars of Diana and Hercules The union of 
the Roman empire was dissolved , its genius was 
humbled in the dust , and armies of unknow n bar- 
barians, issuing from the frozen regions of the north, 
had established their victorious reign over the fairest 
provinces of Europe and Africa 


CHAP XXXIV 

The character, conquests, and couit of Attila, htntf 
of the Runs — Death of Theodosius the younger 
— Elevation of Mai cian to the empire of the east 

The Huns, The westcm world VI as oppressed by 
A D 37C— 133 jjjg Goths and Vandals, who fled be- 
fore the Huns , but the achiev cments of the Huns 
themselves were not adequate to their power and 
prosperitj Their victorious hordes had spread 

Orientale, p 139, and Renaudot 
Hist Patriarch Altxnidrin p 39,40 

® ofAiiiiilcia (de Gestis Lanuabardorum, I i c 4 

p 74 j 740 edit GroC) »ho lued tawards the end of the ei„lith cen 
tiiTj In« placed in a c-iverii under a rock on the »hore of the ocean 
uie beten hlMpereuf the north, »huse Ion,. reiKKew-is resiiected lit the 
harliarnns Their dre«a declared them to be Uomms and the dracon 

a I he aiilhenlic imteriaN for the historj of Attih may be found in 
Jornand^ (de Rebir. (^ticis, c H-V) p OflO-flSS edit f.rot ) and 
Pri CHS (Lxrcrpfi dc Lesationibus, p 33—70 Pans ICIB 1 I liave 
not sirn the I ires of Attili, composed b\ Jiivenriis CeIiiis Cahniis 
Bilmatinii* III tlietwe fthceiitiir} or b\ Nicholas OI-ilius, archbishop 
ofGran,in theaixteenth heeM-i»cou’sl!istor\ of theGermms ix 2.1 
and Maffei Ov5rrraziuni Litterarie, tom i p 8S, 89 VVhaterertbc 
modern Hiinomrians have addnl must be fabulona, and thej do not sem 


from the Volga to the Danube , but the public force 
was exhausted by the discord of independent chief- 
tains , their valour was idly consumed in obscure 
and predatory excursions , and they often degraded 
their national dignity, by condescending, for the 
hopes of spoil, to enlist under the banners of their 
fugitive enemies In the reign of Attila,® the 
Huns again became the terror of the world , and I 
shall now describe the character and actions of that 
formidable barbarian , who alternately insulted and 
invaded the east and the west, and urged the rapid 
downfall of the Roman empire 
In the tide of emigration, which im- establish 
petuously rolled from the confines of ment m modem 
China to those of Germany, the most 
powerful and populous tribes may commonij be 
found on the verge of the Roman provinces The 
accumulated weight was sustained for a while by 
artificial barriers , and the easy condescension of 
the emperors inv itcd, without satisfying, the inso- 
lent demands of the barbarians, who had acquired 
an eager appetite for tiic luxuries of civilized life 
The Hungarians, vvho ambitiously insert the name 
of Attila among their native kings, may aflirm with 
troth, that the hordes, which were subject to his 
uncle Roas, or Rugilas, had formed their encamp- 
ments within the limits of modern Hungarj ,>> in a 
fertile country, which Iiberallj supplied the wants 
of a nation of hunters and shepherds In this ad- 
vantageous situation, Rugilas, and his valiant 
brothers, who continually added to their power and 
reputation, commanded the alternative of peace or 
war with the tw'O empires His alliance with the 
Romans of the west was cemented by Ins personal 
fnendship for the great jEtius, who was alnajs 
secure of flnding, in the barbarian camp, a hos- 
pitable reception, and a powerful support At his 
solicitation, and in tlic name of John the usurper, 
sixty thousand Huns advanced to the confines of 
Italy , their march and their retreat were alike 
expensive to the state , and the grateful policy of 
.ZBtius abandoned the possession of Pannonia to his 
faithful confederates The Romans of the east 
were not less apprehensive of the arms of Rugilas, 
which threatened the provinces, or even the capital 
Some ecclesiastical historians have destroyed the 
barbarians with lightning and pestilence ,® but 
Theodosius was reduced to the more humble expe- 
dient of stipulating an annual pajment of three 
hundred and fiftj pounds of gold, and of disguising 
this dishonourable tnbute by the title of general, 

to ime excelli d in the art of fiction They <!iippo<ie, that when Attila 
in» med Gaul anil Ihly, nnrned innumerable wne<, &c he was one 
hnndrcfl and twenty years of a^e Thwrocz Ciiron p i r S2. iii 
Script Hungar tom i p 76 

b Ilnii.ary has been successirrly occupied by three Scy Ihian coin 
men 1 The Hiiiisof Allili , 2. The Aliarc< iii the sixth century , and, 

3 Tile Turks or Mi^nix A D 8S9 the immediate and ^.eiiuine an 
rcstors of the ninderii Hiiii,-iniii® '*'•'0 e cnniiLxion with the two 
former is extremely faint and remote The Prodromus and Aalilta 
of Matthew Beliits appear to contain a rich fund of information con. 
ceriiiii. ancient and muilcrn Hungary I hate seen the extracts m 
Biblnitheqiic Ancieniie et Modernc, tom xxii p I — 51 and Riblio 
theque Raisoniite, tom xci p 127—175 ^ 

e Wrates I t ii c 43 Tlicodoret I a c 30 Tillemont, who 
always dejiends on the faith of Ills ecclesiastical authors, strenuously 
contends (Hist des Emp tom ti p 136 667 ) that the wars and per. 
eoiiagcs were not the sail e 
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A\1iich tlic king of tlie Huns condescended to accept 
The public tranquillity was frequently intcriuptcd 
b} Ibc fierce impatience of the barbarians, and the 
perfidious intngues of the Byzantine court Four 
dependent nations, among m horn m e niaj distinguish 
the Bavarians, disclaimed the soiercigntj of the 
Huns , and their revolt \ias encouraged and pro- 
tected b} a Roman alliance , till the just claims, 
and formidable power, of Rugilas, were effectually 
urged by the \ oicc of Eslaw his ambassador Peace 
was the unanimous wish of the senate tlicir decree 
was ratijicd bj the emperor , and two ambassadors 
were named, Plinthas, a general of Scythian cv- 
traction, but of consular rank , and the qua^tor 
Epigenes, a u isc and expenenced statesman, who 
was recommended to that office by Ins ambitious 
colleague 

Rcisn ofAttiii The death of Rugilas suspended 
A D progress of the treatj His two 

nephews, Attila and Blcdi, who succeeded to the 
throne of their uncle, consented to a personal intcr- 
Mewwith the ambassadors of Constantinople, but 
as thc> proudlj refused to dismount, the business 
was transacted on horseback, in a spacious plain 
near the citj of Margus, in the Upper Mmsia The 
kings of the Huns assumed the solid benefits, as 
well ns the sain honours, of the ncgociation Thej 
dictated the conditions of peace, and each condition 
SI as an insult on the majesty of the empire Besides 
the freedom of a safe and plentiful market on the 
banks of the Danube, they required that the annua! 
contribution should be augmented from three hun- 
dred and fifty to sesen hundred pounds of gold , 
that a fine, or ransom, of eight pieces of gold, should 
be paid for escry Roman captise, who had escaped 
from his barbarian master , that the emperor should 
renounce all treaties and engagements with the 
enemies of the Huns , and that all the fugitives, 
s\ho had taken refuge in the court, or provinces, of 
Theodosius, should be delivered to the justice of 
their olTended sovereign This justice was rigor- 
ously inflirtcd on some unfortunate youths of a 
rojal race They were crucified on the teiritones 
of the empire, by the command of Attila and, as 
soon as tlie king of the Huns had impressed the 
Romans w itli the terror of Ins name, he indulged 
them in a short and arbitrary respite, whilst he sub- 
dued the rebellious or independent nations of Scy- 
thia and Germany a 

iii< finnire Biij Attila, the son of Mundziik, dc- 
ciiancicr duccd Ills noble, pcihaps his regal, 
descent'’ from the ancient Huns, who had formerly 
contended with the monarchs of China His fea- 
tures, according to the obscnation of a Gothic bis- 

i^Prneu«,p IT 48 and Ilwt d« Pcupics dc I Europe, tom iii 

® Xlt xtll XU XV 

• Vrucii* « 39 The nuidrrn Uunrimnf have deduced lus j,c 
ascends in the thirt) fifth dcjrrec to Ham the^ii of 
u V* . Ignorant of hu father « real name (l)t Guione* 

f ni* ) 

) Jor'Miides (c 3j p fiOI ) with Iluflbn IIi»t ^aturelle, 

rwtltul *’ “ol nw rnriuer hvl n ripht to observe onuinissuic si„nii 
wl r, rliaracterand portrait of Attila atv probablj transcrlb. 

r At riilv. 

oiplirn, D\nast sire Pocorh, p SSI Geiicilogical Hiatorj 


torian, bore the stamp of his national origin , and 
the portrait of Attila exhibits the genuine deformity 
of a modern Calrauck,^ a large head, a swarthy 
complexion, small deep-seated ejes, a flat nose, a 
few hairs in the place of a be,ird, broad shoulders, 
and a short square bodj , of nenous strength, though 
of a disproportioned form The haughty step and 
demeanour of the king of the Huns expressed the 
consciousness of lus superiority above the rest of 
niankind , and he had a custom of fiercely rolling 
Ins eyes, as if he wished to enjoy the terror which 
be inspired Yet tins savage hero was not inac- 
cessible to pity , his suppliant enemies might con- 
tide in the assurance of peace or paidon , and Attila 
was considered by his subjects as a just and indul- 
gent master He delighted in war, but, after lie 
had ascended the throne in a mature age, his head, 
jalber than his hand, achieved the conquest of the 
north , and the fame of an adventurous soldier was 
usefully exchanged for that of a piudent and suc- 
cessful general The elTects of personal valour are 
so inconsiderable, except in poetiy or romance, 
that victory, even among barbarians, must depend 
on the degree of skill, with whirli the passions of 
the multitude are combined and guided for the ser- 
vice of a single man The Scjthian conquerors, 
Attila and Zingis, suipassed their rude countrymen 
in art, rather than in courage , and it may be ob- 
sened, that the monarchies, both of the Huns and 
of the Moguls, were erected by their founders on 
the basis of popular superstition The miraculous 
conception, which fraud and credulity ascribed to 
the virgin-mother of Zingis, raised him above the 
level of human nature, and the naked prophet, 
who, in the name of the Deity, invested him with 
the empire of tlie earth, pointed the valour of the 
Moguls with irresistible enthusiasm v The religious 
arts of Attila were not less skilfully adapted to the 
character of his age and countrj It was natural 
enough, that the Scjthians should adore, with 
peculiar devotion, the god of war, but as they were 
incapable of forming either an abstract idea, or a 
corporeal representation, they worshipped their 
tutelar deity under the sjnibol of an iron cinieter 
One of the shepherds of the Huns per- Hediwoierstiie 
ceived, that a heifer, w bo w as grazing, 
bad wounded herself in the foot, and cuiiously 
followed the track of the blood, till he discovered, 
among the long grass, the point of an ancient 
sword, which he dug out of the ground, and pre- 
sented to Attila That magnanimous, or ratlier that 
artful, prince accepted, with pious gratitude, this 
celestial favour, and, as tlie rightful possessor of 
tbcru-oid of Mats asserted his divine and indc- 

of tlie Tarlaw by Abulgliivi Halnder Kliin, part iii c 15 part iv 
0 3 A ic de Gcn^i«can, ])ar Pttit de la Croix, I i c 1 6 Tlie rela 
tions of tiH mi^ionants vho visited Torlarj in ilie lliirlwnlh cen 
tur^i free tlie cveiitli lolume of tbe Hivtoire dev Vo^a{c**v) exprew tlir 
populir Ianj,ui«e and opinions 7in,«is ivst\ led the sun of God, 
h ftec Unipliim apiiu eos visittir ant dcfubriim, ne tiiffurium qiii 
dem riilmo tectum cerni usqmm potest, sed qladius Barbanco nift 
buiAi fi,^ttur niidnv eumquc ut Marti m re^ionum iiiias circiimcimnt 
nncvuleni vertciindinv colunt Ammian Marcclliii XNXi 2. and tlie 
learned Notes of Lindenborijius and Valesius 
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feasible claim to the dominion of the earth ‘ If the 
rites of Scythia were practised on this solemn 
occasion, a lofty altar, or rather pile of faggots, 
three hundred yards in length and in breadth, was 
raised in a spacious plain , and the sword of Mars 
nas placed erect on the summit of this rustic altar, 
which was annually consecrated hy the blood of 
sheep, horses, and of the hundredth captii e Whe- 
ther human sacriOces foimed any part of the worship 
of Attila, or whether he propitiated the god of war 
with the victims which he continually offered in the 
field of battle, the favourite of Mars soon acquired 
a sacred character, which rendered his conquests 
more easy and more permanent , and the barbarian 
princes confessed, in the language of devotion or 
flattery, that they could not presume to gaze, with a 
steady eye, on the divine majesty of the king of the 
Huns ' His brother Bleda, who reigned over a 
considerable part of the nation, was compelled to 
resign his sceptre, and Ins life Yet ev en this cruel 
act was attributed to a supernatural impulse , and 
the vigour with which Atlila wielded the sword of 
Mars, convinced the w orld, that it had been reserved 
alone for his invincible arm ™ But the extent of 
his empire affords the only remaining evidence of 
the number, and importance, of his victories , and 
the Scythian monarch, however ignorant of the 
value of science and philosophy, might, perhaps, 
lament, that his illiterate subjects were destitute 
of the ait which could perpetuate the memory of his 
exploits 

and acquires the If a line of separation were diawn 
tinn'-ind’cer^ between the civilized and the savage 
climates of the globe , between the 
inhabitants of cities, who cultivated the earth, and 
the hunters and shepherds, who dwelt in tents , 
Attila might aspire to the title of supreme and sole 
monaich of the baibarians » He alone, among the 
conquerors of ancient and modern times, united the 
two mighty kingdoms of Germany and Scythia, 
and those vague appellations, when they are applied 
to his reign, may be understood with an ample lati- 
tude Thunngia, which stretched beyond its actual 
limits as far as the Danube, was in the number of 
his provinces he interposed, with the weight of a 
powerful neighbour, in the domestic affairs of the 
Franks , and one of his lieutenants chastised, and 
almost exterminated, the Burgundians of the Rhine 
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He subdued the islands of the ocean, the kingdoms 
of Scandinavia, encompassed and divided by the 
waters of the Baltic , and the Huns might derive a 
tribute of furs from that northein region, w'hich 
has been protected from all other conquerors by the 
severity of tlie climate, and the courage of the 
natives Towards the east, it is diflicult to circum- 
scribe the dominion of Attila over the Scythian 
deserts , yet we may be assured, that he reigned on 
the banks of the Volga , that the king of the Huns 
was dreaded, not only as a warrior, but as a magi- 
cian that he insulted and vanquished the-Elian of 
the formidable Geongen , and that he sent ambassa- 
dors to negociate an equal alliance with the empire 
of China In the proud review of the nations who 
acknowledged the sovereignty of Attila, and who 
never entertained, dunng Ins life-time, the thought 
of a revolt, the Gepidm and the Ostrogoths weic 
distinguished by their numbers, their bravery, and 
the peisonal merit of their chiefs The renowned 
Ardaric, king of the Gepidae, was the faithful and 
sagacious counsellor of the monarch, who esteem- 
ed his intrepid genius, whilst he loved the mild 
and discreet virtues of the noble Walamir, king of 
the Ostrogoths The crowd of vulgar kings, the 
leaders of so many martial tribes, who served under 
the standard of Attila, were ranged in the submis- 
sive order of guards and domestics, round the 
person of their master They watched his nod, 
they trembled at his frown , and at the first signal 
of his will, they executed, without murmur or hesi- 
tation, his stern and absolute commands In time 
of peace, the dependent princes, with their national 
troops, attended the royal camp in regular succes- 
sion , but when Attila collected his military force, 
he was able to bring into the field an army of five, 
or, according to another account, of seven, bundled 
thousand barbarians p 
T he ambassadors of the Huns might 
awaken the attention of Theodosius, Pema'!"®"" 
by reminding him, that they were his ^ ® ■* 30 - 4 « 
neighbours both in Europe and Asia , since they 
touched the Danube on one hand, and reached, with 
the other, as far as the Tanais In the reign of his 
father Arcadius, a band of adventurous Huns had 
ravaged the provinces of the east, fiom whence 
they brought away rich spoils and innumerable cap- 
tiv es s They advanced by a secret path along the 
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rtaiculous lines 
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shores of the Caspian sea , traversed the snowy 
mountains of Armenia , passed the Tigris, the Eu- 
phritcs, and the Haljs, recruited their neary 
caiali^ mth the generous breed of Cappadocian 
horses , occupied the hilly country of Cilicia, and 
disturbed the festal songs, and dances, of the citi- 
zens of Antioch Eg} pt trembled at thtir approach , 
and the monks and pilgrims of the Holy Lind pre- 
pared to escape their furj b} a speedy embarkation 
The memor} of this invasion was still recent in the 
minds of the Orientals The subjects of Attila 
might cvecute, nith superior forces, the design 
which these adventurers had so boldly attempted , 
and It soon became the subject of anvious conjec- 
ture, vrhetiicr the tempest would fall on the do- 
minions of Rome, or of Persia Some of the great 
vassals of thte king of the Huns, who were them- 
selves in the rank of powerful princes, had been 
sent to ratif} an alliance and societj of arms with 
the emperor, or rather with the general, of the nest 
They related, during their residence at Rome the 
circumstances of an expedition, which the} bad 
late!} made into the east After passing a desert 
and a morass, supposed by the Romans to be the 
lake Mocotis, the} penetrated through the moun- 
tains, and arriv ed, at the end of fifteen da} s' march, 
on the confines of Media , where they advanced as 
far as the unknown cities of Basic and Cursic 
The} encountered the Persian army in the plains of 
Media, and the air, according to their own ex- 
pression, was darkened b} a cloud of arrows But 
the Huns were obliged to retire before the numbers 
of the encni} Their laborious retreat was effected 
b} a different road , they lost the greatest part of 
their boot} , and at length returned to the rojal 
camp, with some knowledge of the countr} , and an 
impatient desire of revenge In the free conversa- 
tion of the imperial ambassadors, who discussed, at 
the court of Attila, the character and designs of 
their formidable enemy, the ministers of Constanti- 
nople expressed their hope, that his strength might 
bo div erted and employed in a long and doubtful 
contest with the princes of the house of Sassan 
The more sagacious Italians admonished their east- 
ern brethren of the folly and danger of such a hope, 
and convinced them, that the Medcs and Persians 
w ere incapable of resisting the arms of the Huns , 
and, that the easy and important acquisition w ould 
exalt the pride, as well as power, of the conqueror 
Instead of contenting himself with a moderate con- 
tribution, and a militarj title, whicb equalled him 
onl} to the generals of Theodosius, Attila would 
proceed to impose a disgraceful and intolerable 
}okc on the necks of the prostrate and captive 


Romans, who vv ould then be encompassed, on all 
sides, b} the empire of the Huns ' 

While the powers of Europe and . 

Asia were solicitous to avert the ini- eastern empire, 
pending danger, the alliance of Attila ® ' 

maintained the Vandals in the possession of Africa 
An enterprise had been concerted between the 
courts of Ravenna and Constantinople, for the re- 
coveiy of that valuable province, and the ports of 
Sicil} were already filled with the military and 
naval forces of Theodosius But the subtle Gcn- 
senc, who spread his negociations round the world, 

! prevented their designs, by exciting the king of the 
Huns to invade the eastern empire , and a trifling 
incident soon became the motive, or pretence, of a 
destructive war* Under the faith of a treaty of 
Margus, a free market was held on the northern side 
of the Danube, which was protected by a Roman 
fortress, surnamed Constantia A troop of barba- 
nans v lolated the commercial security , killed, or 
dispersed, the unsuspecting traders , and lev elled 
the fortress with the ground The Huns justified 
this outrage as an act of reprisal , alleged, that the 
bishop of !Margiis had entered their territories, to 
discover and steal a seeret treasure of their kings , 
and sternly demanded the guilt} prelate, the sacn- 
legious spoil, and the fugitive subjects, who had 
escaped from the justice of Attila The refusal of 
the B}zantine court was the signal of war, and the 
Masiatis at first applauded the generous firmness of 
their sovereign But they were soon intimidated 
by tlie destruction of Viminiacum and the adjacent 
towns , and the people were persuaded to adopt the 
convenient maxim, that a private citizen, however 
innocent or respectable, may be justly sacnficed to 
the safety of his country The bishop of Margus, 
who did not possess the spirit of a martyr, resolved 
to prevent the designs which he suspected He 
boldly treated with the princes of the Huns , se- 
cured, by solemn oaths, his pardon and reward, 
posted a numerous detachment of barbarians, in 
silent ambush, on the banks of the Danube , and, 
at the appointed hour, opened, with liis own hand, 
the gates of his episcopal city This advantage, 
which had been obtained by treachery, sen ed as a 
prelude to more honourable and decisive victories 
The Illyrian frontier was covered by a line of cas- 
tles and fortresses , and though the greatest part of 
them consisted only of a single tower, with a small 
garrison, they were commonly sufficient to repel, or 
to intercept, the inroads of an enemy, who was ig- 
norant of the art, and impatient of the delay , of a 
regular siege But these slight obstacles were in- 
stantly swept away by the inundation of the Huns ' 
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They dcstroyetf, with fire and sword, the populous 
cities of Sirmium and Singidunum, of Ratiana and 
Mar(ianapolis,of Naissusand Sardica, where every 
circumstance, in the discipline of the people, and 
the construction of the buildings, had been gra- 
dually adapted to the sole purpose of defence 

, , The whole breadth of Europe, as it 

ana ravage Lu. „ , 

rope as far as extends above five hundred miles from 
Constantinople Euxine to the Hadriatic, was at 

once invaded, and occupied, and desolated, by the 
myriads of barbarians whom Attila led into the 
field The public danger and distress could not, 
howe\ er, provoke Theodosius to interrupt his amuse- 
ments and devotion, or to appear in person at the 
head of the Roman legions But the troops, which 
had been sent against Gensenc, were hastily re- 
called from Sicily , the garrisons, on the side of 
Persia, w'ere exhausted , and a military force was 
collected in Europe, formidable by their arms and 
numbers, if the generals had understood the science 
of command, and their soldiers the duty of obe- 
dience The armies of the eastern empire were van- 
quished in three successive engagements , and the 
progress of Attila may be traced by the fields of 
battle The two former, on the banks of the Utus, 
and under the walls of Marcianapolis, were fought 
in the extensive plains between the Danube and 
mount Hmmus As the Romans were pressed by a 
victorious enemy, they gradually and unskilfully 
retired towards the Cheisoncsus of Thrace, and 
that narrow peninsula, the last extremity of the 
land, was marked by their third and irreparable 
defeat By the destruction of this army, Attila 
acquired the indisputable possession of the field 
From the Hellespont to Thermopylm, and the sub- 
urbs of Constantinople, he ravaged, without resist- 
ance, and without mercy, the provinces of Thrace 
and Macedonia Heraclea and Hadrianople might 
perhaps escape this dreadful irruption of the Huns , 
but the words, the most expressive of total extirpa- 
tion and erasure, are applied to the calamities 
whieh they inflicted on seventy cities of the eastern 
empire “ Theodosius, his court, and the unwarlikc 
people, were protected by the walls of Constanti- 
nople . but those walls had been shaken by a recent 
tarthquake, and the fall of fifty-eight towers had 
opened a large and tremendous breach The 
damage indeed was speedily repaired, but this 
accident was aggravated by a superstitious fear, 
that Heaven itself had delivered the imperial city to 
the shepherds of Scjthia, who were strangers to the 
laws, the language, and the religion, of the 
Romans > 

The Scjdiiin or In all their invasions of the civilized 

Tnriftr wsrs /smtxivAc* « 

empires of the south, the Scythian 


shepherds have been uniformly actuated by a savage 
and destructive spirit The laws of war, that re- 
strain the exercise of national rapine and murder, 
are founded on two principles of substantial interest 
the knowledge of the permanent benefits which may 
be obtained by a moderate use of conquest, and a 
jiist apprehension, lest the desolation which we 
inflict on the enemy’s country, may be retaliated on 
our own But these considerations of hope and 
fear are almost unknown in the pastoral state of 
nations The Huns of Attila may, without inj ustice, 
be compared to the Moguls and Tartars, before their 
primitive manners were changed by religion and 
luxury , and the evidence of oriental history may 
reflect some lighten the short and imperfect annals 
of Rome After the Moguls had subdued the 
northern provinces of China, it vv as seriously pro- 
posed, not in the hour of victory and passion, but 
in calm deliberate council, to exterminate all the 
inhabitants of that populous country, that the va- 
cant land might be converted to the pasture of 
cattle The firmness of a Chinese mandarin,^ who 
insinuated some pnnciples of rational policy into 
the mind of Zingis, diverted him from the execution 
of this hornd design But in the cities of Asia, 
which yielded to the Moguls, the inhuman abuse of 
the rights of war was exercised, with a regular form 
of discipline, which may, with equal reason, though 
not with equal authority, be imputed to the vic- 
torious Huns The ihhahitants, who had submitted 
to their discretion, were ordered to evacuate their 
houses, and to assemble in some plain adjacent to 
the city , whcie a division was made of the van- 
quished into three parts The first class consisted 
of the soldiers of the garrison, and of the young 
men capable of bearing arms , and their fate was 
instantly decided they were cither enlisted among 
the Moguls, or they were massacred on the spot by 
the troops, who, with pointed spears and bended 
bows, had formed a circle round the captive multi- 
tude The second class, composed of the young 
and beautiful women, of the artificers of every rank 
and profession, and of the more wealthy or honour- 
able citizens, from whom a private ransom might 
be expected, was distributed in equal or proportion- 
able lots The remainder, whose life or death was 
alike useless to the conquerors, w ere permitted to re- 
turn to the city , which, in the meanwhile, had been 
stripped of its valuable furniture , and a tax was 
imposed on tliose wretched inhabitants for the in- 
dulgence of breathing their native air Such was 
the behaviour of the Moguls, when they were not 
conscious of any extraordinary rigour * But the 
most casual provocation, the slightest motive, of 
caprice or convenience, often provoked them to 
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involve a whole people in an indiscnminate massa- 
cre and the rum of some flourishing cities was 
executed iiith such unrelenting perseverance, that, 
according to their own expression, horses might 
run, without stumbling, over the ground iilicre tliej 
had once stood The three great capitals of 
Khorasan, Maru, Neisabonr, and Herat, were de- 
stroyed by the aimies of Zingis , and the exact 
account, nliicli was taken of the slain, amounted to 
four millions three hundred and forty-seven thou- 
sand persons ■ Timur, or Tamerlane, was educated 
in a less barbarous age, and in the profession of 
the Mahometan religion yet, if Atfila equalled 
the hostile raiages of Tamerlanc,i> either the Tartar 
or the Hun might desene the epithctof the Scourge 
OF God ' 

state of Uie It may be afflrmed, ititli bolder as- 

captiics surance, that the Huns depopulated 
the proiinces of the empire, by the number of 
Roman subjects whom they led away into captivity 
In the hands of a nise legislator, such an indus- 
trious colony might ha\e contributed to dilTuse, 
through the deserts of Scythia, the rudiments of the 
useful and ornamental arts , but these captives, 
who had been taken in war, were accidentally dis- 
persed among the hordes that obeyed the empire of 
Attila The estimate of then respective value was j 
formed by the simple judgment of unenlightened, 
and unprejudiced, barbarians Perhaps they might 
not understand the merit of a theologian, profoundly 
skilled in the controversies of the Tmiity and the In- 
carnation , yet they respected the ministers of every 
religion , and the active zeal of the Christian mis- 
sionaiics, without approaching the person, or the 
palace, of the monarch, successfully laboured in the 
piopagation of the gospel* The pastoral tribes, 
who were ignorant of the distinetioii ol landed pro- 
perty, must hav e disregarded the use, as w ell as the 
abuse, of civil juiisprudence , and the skill of an 
eloquent lawyer could excite onlv their contempt, 
or their abhorrence * The perpetual intercourse of 
the Huns and the Goths had communicated the 
familiar knowledge of the two national dialects, 
and the barbarians were ambitious of conversing 
in Latin, the military idiom, even of the eastern 
empire f But they disdained the language, and the 
sciences, of the Greeks , and the vain sophist, oi 


grave philosopher, who had enjoyed the flattering 
applause of the schools, was mortiflcd to find, that 
his robust servant was a captive of more value and 
importance than himself The mechanic arts were 
encouraged and esteemed, as they tended to satisfy 
the w ants of the Hons An architect, in the service 
of Oncgesius, one of the favourites of Attila, was 
employed to construct a bath but this work was a 
rare example of pnvate luxury , and the trades of 
the smith, the carpenter, the armourer, were much 
more adapted to supply a wandering people with 
the useful instruments of peace and w ar But the 
merit of the physician was received with universal 
favour and respect, the barbarians, who despised 
death, might be apprehensive of disease , and the 
haughty conqueror trembled in the presence of a 
captive, to whom he ascribed, perhaps, an imagi- 
nary power, of prolonging, or preserving, his life v 
The Huns might be provoked to insult the misery 
of their slaves, over whom they exercised a despotic 
command but their manners were not susceptible 
of a refined system of oppression , and the efibrts of 
courage and diligence were often recompensed by 
the gift of freedom The historian Prisons, whose 
embassy is a source of curious instruction, was ac- 
costed, in the camp of Attila, by a stranger, who 
saluted him in the Greek language, but whose dress 
and figure displayed the appearance of a wealthy 
Scythian In the siege of Viminiacnm, he had lost, 
according to his own account, his fortune and 
liberty he became the slave of Onegesius , but 
his faithful services, against the Romans and the 
Acatzires, had gradually raised him to the rank 
of the nativ e Huns , to whom he was attached by 
the domestic pledges of a new wife and several 
children The spoils of war had restored and im- 
proved his pnvate property , he was admitted to the 
table of his former lord , and the apostate Greek 
blessed the hour of liis captivity, since it had been 
the introduction to a happy and independent state, 
which he held by the honouiable tenure of tnilitary 
service This reflection naturally produced a dis- 
pute on the advantages and defects of the Roman 
government, which was severely arraigned by the 
apostate, and defended by Pnscus in a prolix and 
feeble declamation The freedman of Onegesius 
exposed, in true and lively colours, the vices of a 
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e The ancients, Jornandcs Pnscus &c are icnnraiit of this epithet 
TIil modem Iliiiiiririans have iina.ined that it was applied by a her 
mit of Gaul to Attila who was pleased to insert it amoii^ the titles of 
his royal dignity Mascoii, ix 23 and Tillemont, Hist des Bmpe 
rears tom *i p 143 

d The missioinnea of St Chrysostom had converted great numbers 
of the Scythians, who dwelt beyond the Danube, in tents and sragLons. 
Thcodortt, 1 v c 31 Pbotius, p 1517 The Mahometans, the Ncs 


tonans, and the Latin Christians, thought themselves secure of gaining 
the sons and grandsons of Zingis, who treated the rival missionaries 
wiUi impartial favour 

e The Germans, who exterminated Varus and his legions had been 
particularly offended with the Roman laws and lawyers One of the 
barbarians affer the effectual precautions of cutting out the tongue of 
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tr Philip de Comiiics in his admirable picture of the list moments of 
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over their slaves. See a remarkable instance in the second book of 
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declining empire, of wliicli lie had so long been the 
victim , the cruel absurdity of the Roman princes, 
unable to protect their subjects against the public 
enemy, unwilling to trust them with arms for their 
own defence , the intolerable weight of taxes, ren- 
dered still moie oppressive by the intricate or arbi- 
trary modes of collection , the obscunty of numerous 
and contradictory laws , the tedious and expensive 
forms of judicial proceedings , the partial adminis- 
tration of justice , and the universal corruption, 
which increased the influence of the nch, and 
aggravated the misfortunes of the poor A senti- 
ment of patriotic sympathy was at length revived in 
the breast of the fortunate exile , and he lamented, 
w'lth a flood of tears, the guilt oi weakness of those 
magistrates, who had perverted the wisest and most 
salutary institutions * 

_ . , The timid, or selfish, policy of the 

tietween Attiia Western Romans had abandoned the 
cmnirv* eastern empire to the Huns The 

A D 446 jQgg Qf armies, and the want of disci- 
pline, or virtue, were not supplied by the personal 
character of the monarch Theodosius might still 
affect the style, as well as the title, of Invincible 
Avgustus , but he was leduced to solicit the cle- 
mency of Attila, who imperiously dictated these 
haish and humiliating conditions of peace I The 
emperor of the cast resigned, by an express or 
tacit convention, an extensive and important terri- 
tory, which stretched along the soutlicrn banks of 
the Danube, from Singidunum or Belgrade, as far 
as Novae, in the diocese of Thrace The breadth 
was defined bv the vague computation of fifteen 
daj s’ journey , but, from the proposal of Attila, to 
remov e the situation of the national market, it soon 
appeared, that he comprehended the ruined city of 
Naissus within the limits of his dominions II 
The king of the Huns required and obtained, that 
his tribute or subsidy should be augmented from 
seven hundred pounds of gold to the annual sum 
of two thousand one hundred , and he stipulated 
the immediate payment of six thousand pounds of 
gold to defray the expenses, or to expiate the guilt, 
of the war One might imagine, that such a de- 
mand, which scarcely equalled the measure of 
private wealth, would have been readily dischaiged 
by the opulent empire of the east, and the public 
distress affords a remarkable proof of the impo- 
verished, or at least of the disorderly, state of the 
finances A large proportion of the taxes, extorted 
fiom the people, was detained and intercepted in 
tlicir passage, through the foulest channels, to the 
treasury of Constantinople The revenue was dis- 
sipated by Theodosius, and his favourites, in wastc- 

1 See the tvliolc rontirotinn in Pri<cus, p 59—62. 

V Maiailcrum Oricnti awurcit riiina nuum miHa ab Occi 
deiitilibii'! ferrentur auxilia Prospcr-Tjro cnniposi.d his Chronicle 
in the west, and his obHriitian implies a censure 

1 Arcordinir to the desrriptioii, or nther inicrtise of Chrjsostnm 
annictionof B}zantiiielii\ur> must Init been lery productiie hrerv 
wealthy house possessed i semicircular table of nnssj si),er ^ 
two men could snrcelj liO i vase of solid wld of the nei-ht of forU 
pounds, cups, dislics ol the amc metil Xc ' 

m Tin, articles iif Ihc treaty, c^p^fsse^^ without much order or tire- 
cision maj be found in Prisons (p 34—37 63 &c ) Count Marcelh 
ms dispensts some comfort, b\ observing, 1st That Attila himself 


ful and profuse luxury , which was disguised by 
the names of imperial magnificence, or Christian 
chanty The immediate supplies had been ex- 
hausted hy the unforeseen necessity of militaiy 
preparations A personal contribution, rigorously , 
but capi iciously, imposed on the members of the 
senatonan order, was the only expedient that could 
disarm, without loss of time, the impatient avarice 
of Attila , and the poverty of the nobles compelled 
them to adopt the scandalous resource of exposing 
to public auction the jewels of their wives, and the 
hereditary ornaments of their palaces * III The 
king of the Huns appears to have established, as a 
principle of national jurisprudence, that he could 
never lose the property, which he had once ac- 
quired, in the persons who had yielded either a 
voluntary, or reluctant, submission to his authority 
From this principle he concluded, and the conclu- 
sions of Attila were irrevocable laws, that the Huns, 
who had been taken prisoners in war, should be 
leleased without delay, and without ransom, that 
every Roman captive, who bad presumed to escape, 
should purchase his right to freedom at the pnee 
of twelve pieces of gold , and that all the barba- 
rians, who had deserted the standard of Attila, 
should be restored, without any promise, or stipula- 
tion, of pardon In the execution of this cruel and 
Ignominious treaty, the imperial officers were forced 
to massacre seveial loyal and noble deserters, who 
refused to devote thembclves to ceitain death , and 
the Romans forfeited all reasonable claims to the 
friendship of any Scythian people, hy this public 
confession, that they were destitute either of faith, 
or poiver, to protect the suppliants, who had em- 
braced the throne of Theodosius *" 

The firmness of a single town, so 
ohscuie, that, except on this occasion, Azimuntmes 
it has never been mentioned hy any historian or 
geographer, exposed the disgiace of the emperor 
and empire Azimus, or Aziniuntium, a small city 
of Thrace on the Illyrian borders,® bad been dis- 
tinguished by tlie martial spirit of its youth, the 
skill and leputntion of the leaders whom they had 
chosen, and their danng exploits against the innu- 
merable liost of the barbarians Instead of tamely 
expecting their approach, the Azimuntmes attacked, 
in frequent and successful sallies, the troops of the 
Huns, who giadually declined the dangerous neigh- 
bourhood , rescued from their hands the spoil and 
the captives, and recruited their domestic force by 
the voluntary association of fugitives and deserters 
After tbe conclusion of tlie treaty, Attila still me- 
naced the empire with implacable war, unless the 
Azimuntmes were persuaded, or compelled, to 

soticiteil tlie |ieice and presents vriiich lie had formerly refused , and 
adlj, Tfial about the same tune, the ambassadors of India preseated a 
fine 1ar(,^ t ime User to the emperor Theodosius 
n Priscus p Si, 36 Among the hundred and eicht; two forts, or 
castles, of Thrace, enumerated bj Procopius, (dc Edificiis, 1 n c xi 
tom II p 93 edit Pans,) there is one of tlie name of Etimoatov, 
whose position is doiibtfull} marXed, in the nei„hbourhood of Ao. 
chialiis, and the Ciixine sea Tbe name and walls of Azimiintium 
mulit subsist till the reign of Justinian, hut the race of its bratc 
defenders had been carefully extirpated bj the jealousy of the Roman 
pnnccs 
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comply with the conditions which their sovereign 
had accepted The ministers of Theodosius con- 
fessed with shame, and with truth, that they no 
longer possessed any authority oicr a society of 
men, who so braicly asserted their natural inde- 
pendence , and the king of the Huns condescended 
to negociatc an equal exchange with the citizens of 
Azimus Tlicy demanded the restitution of some 
shepherds, who, with their cattle, had been acci- 
dentally surprised A stnet, though fruitless, in- 
quiry was allowed hut the Huns were obliged to 
sw'ear, that they did not detain any prisoners be- 
longing to the city, before they could reooier two 
sursiving countrymen, whom the Azimuntines had 
reserved as pledges for the safety of their lost com- 
panions Attila, on his side, was satisfied, and 
deccised, by their solemn asseveration, that the 
rest of the captiies had been put to the sword , and 
that It was their constant practice, immediately to 
dismiss the Romans and the deserters, who had 
obtained the security of the public faith This 
prudent and officious dissimulation may be con- 
demned, or excused, by the casuists, as they incline 
to the rigid decree of St Augustin, or to the milder 
sentiment of St Jerom and St Chrysostom but 
eiery soldier, eiery statesman must acknowledge, 
that, if the race of the Azimuntines had been en- 
couraged and multiplied, the barbarians would 
haic ceased to trample on the majesty of the em- 
pire ® 

_ , , It would base been strange, indeed, 

Attila to Con if Tlieodosius had purchased, by the 
ftaiitiiiopic. jjjgg ^ secure and solid 

tranquillity , or if his tameness had not invited the 
repetition of injuries The Byzantine court was 
insulted by five or six successiie embassies , p and 
the ministers of Attila were uniformly instructed to 
press the tardy or imperfect execution of the last 
treaty , to produce the names of fugitives and de- 
serters, who were still protected by the empire , and 
to declare, witli seeming moderation, that unless 
their sovereign obtained complete and immediate sa- 
tisfaction, it would be impossible for him, were it 
even his wish, to check the resentment of his war- 
like tribes Besides the motives of pride and in- 
terest, which might prompt the king of the Huns to 
continue this tram of negociation, he was influenced 
by the less honourable view of enriching his favour- 
ites at the expense of liis enemies The imperial 
treasury was exhausted, to procure the fnendly offi- 
ces of the ambassadors, and their principal attend- 


ants, whose favourable report might conduce to the 
maintenance of peace The barbarian monarch was 
flattered by the liberal reception of his ministers * 
he computed with pleasure the value and splendour 
of their gifts, rigorously exacted the performance 
of every promise, which would contribute to their 
pnvatc emolument, and treated as an important 
business of state, the marridge of Ins secretary 
Constantins i That Gallic adventurer, who was 
recommended by ^tius to the king of the Huns, 
had engaged his service to the ministers of Constan- 
tinople, for the stipulated reward of a wealthy and 
noble wife, and the daughter of count Saturninus 
was chosen to discharge the obligations of her coun- 
try The reluctance of the victim, some domestic 
troubles, and the unjust confiscation of her fortune, 
cooled the ardour of her interested lover , but he 
still demanded, in the name of Attila, an equivalent 
alliance, and after many ambiguous delays and 
excuses, the Byzantine court was compelled to sa- 
cnfice to this insolent stranger the widow of Arma- 
tius, whose birth, opulence, and beauty, placed her 
in the most illustrious rank of the Roman matrons 
For these importunate and oppressive embassies, 
Attila claimed a suitable return he weighed, with 
suspicions pnde, the character and station of the 
imperial envoys , but he condescended to promise, 
that he would advance as far as Sardica, to receive 
any ministers who had been invested with the con- 
sular dignity The council of Theodosius eluded 
this proposal, by representing the desolate and 
ruined condition of Sardica, and even ventured to 
insinuate, that ev ery officer of the army or household 
was qualified to treat with the most powerful pnnees 
of Scythia Maximin,’’ a respectable courtien 
whose abilities bad been long exercised in civil and 
militaiy employments, accepted with reluctance the 
troublesome, and perhaps dangeious, commission, 
of reconciling the angry spirit of the king of the 
Huns His friend, the historian Pnscus,* embraced 
the opportunity of observing the baibanan hero 
in the peaceful and domestic scenes of life but the 
secret of the embassy, a fatal and guilty secret, w as 
intrusted only to the interpreter Vigilius The tw o 
last ambassadors of the Huns, Orestes, a noble 
subject of the Pannonian province and Edecon, a 
valiant chieftain of the tribe of the Scyrn, returned 
at the same time from Constantinople to the royal 
camp Their obscure names were afterwards illus- 
trated by the extraordinary fortune and the contrast 
of their sons , the two servants of Attila became 


o Tlip peevi«h Hi^pule nf St Jerom and SL Aiijni'tiny vho laboured, 
by difTerrnt ex|)edient« to reconcile the $eemtntj quarrel of the two 
apo«tlea St IVler and St Piiil, depends on the solution of an import 
ant question (Middleton a W ork«, tol n p 5— TO ) winch has been 
freqnenti} aLitaled citliolic and protectant divine*, and even by 
®nd pliilowndier* of ciery a-.e 

I ^ (Omstderation* «ur la Grandenr, &c c xw ) lias de 

iinratM with a Ixdd and en*\ pencil aonie of the most atriKin,, nr 
vumstaiicn of the pride of Attila, and tlie disgrace of tlie Romm* He 
praise of having read the Frabmerita of rnscu*. winch 
much disregarded 

veni^ Privw p GO 71 72 &.C I would fain lirliete, that this ad 
of irJTf ^”ftherward8 cnicitied by the order of Atlih on a suspicion 
Kunh^*?^” * practices but Pnwus (p 67 ) Iws too plainly oistm 
cTrnii^r r? l'**!*^' of the name of Conslanims who from the aimilar 
^ <ncir lives, might liave b^n easily confounded 


T Tn the Persian treaty concluded in the year 422, the wise and 
eloquent Maximin had been the assessor of Ardaliurius (Socrates | 
jii c 20 ) When Marcian ascended tlie throne, the olTice of Great 
Cfnmberlain was bestowed on Maximin who is ranked in a pub- 
lic edict, among the four principal ministers of state (Novell ad 
Calc Cod Tlieod p JI ) He executed a ci\il and military com 
nussion 111 the eastern provinces and Ins death was lamented t>y the 
Mva^esof iCthiopia, whom* incursions he had repressed Sec Pnscus 
p 40 41 

• Pnscus was a native of Pamum in Thrace and deserved, by Ins 
eloquence an honourable place among the sophists of the age flit 
Ilyzantine history winch related to his own times, was compnsed in 
seaeii hooks See Fabrtciiis Bibliot Grsc tom \i p 235 230 Not 
withstanding the charitable judgment of the critics I suspect that 
Pnscus was a pagan 
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the fathers of the last Roman emperor of the rvest, 
and of the first barbarian king of Italy 
The etotasqr of Tlie ambassadors, who were followed 

Mjximin to At- numerous tram of men and horses, 
“a V 448 made their first halt at Sardica, at the 
distance of three hundred and fifty miles, or thirteen 
days’ jonmej , from Constantinople As the remains 
of Sardica were still included within the limits of 
the empire, it was incumbent on the Romans to 
exercise the duties of hospitality They provided, 
with the assistance of the proiinoials, a sufficient 
number of sheep and oxen , and invited the Hnns 
to a splendid, or, at least, a plentiful, supper. But 
theharmon} of the entertainment was soon disturbed 
by mutual prejudice and indiscretion. The great- 
ness of the emperor and the empire was warmly 
maintained by their imnistcrs, the Huns, with equal 
ardour, asserted the superiority of their victorious 
monarch the dispute was inflamed by the rash and 
unseasonable flattery of "Vigihus, who passionately 
rejected the comparison of a mere mortal with the 
dmne Theodosius , and it was with extreme diffi- 
culty that Maximin and Pnscus were able to divert 
the conversation, or to soothe the angry minds, of 
the barbarians When they rose from table, the 
imperial ambassador presented Edecon and Orestes 
with nch gifts of silk robes and Indian pearls, which 
they thankfully accepted Yet Orestes could not 
forbear insinuating, that he had not always been 
treated with such respect and liberality and the 
olfensive distinction, which was implied, between 
his cimI office and the hereditary rank of his col- 
league, seems to have made Edecon a doubtful 
fnend, and Orestes an irreconcilable enemy After 
this entertainment, they travelled about one hundred 
miles from Sardica to Naissus That flourishing 
city, which had given birth to the great Constantine, 
was levelled with the ground , the inhabitants were 
destroyed or dispersed , and the appearance of some 
sick persons, who were still permitted to exist 
among tlie rums of the churches, sen ed only to in- 
crease the horror of the prospect The surface of 
the country was covered with the bones of the slam , 
and the ambassadors, who directed their course to 
the north-west, were obliged to pass the hills of 
modem Senna, before they descended into the flat 
and marshy grounds, which are terminated by the 
Danube The Huns were masters of the great nver , 
their navigation was performed in large canoes, 
hollowed out of the trunk of a single tree the 
ministers of Theodosius were safely landed on the 
opposite bank , and their barbarian associates im- 
mediately hastened to the camp of Attila, which 
was equally prepared for the amnsements of hunt- 
ing, or of war No sooner had Maximm advanced 
about two miles from the Danube, than he began to 
experience the fastidious insolence of the conqueror 
He w as sternly forbid to pitch his tents in a pleasant 


a^P'setheUbountof ag 
of a victnrioDt nation and 1 
iTOths thrir indmtnou-iaubjects wlio cnltivated the earth dreaded th, 
beighbourhood, like that ot so inanv ra\enous wolves (Prrtcus, p 4 


valley, lest he should infringe the distant awe that 
was dne to the royal mansion The ministers of 
Attila pressed him to communicate the business, and 
the mstmctions, w hich he reserved for the ear of 
their sovereign When Maximin temperately urged 
the contrary practice of nations, he was still more 
confounded to find, that the resolutions of the 
Sacred Consistory, those secrets (says Pnsens) 
w'hich should not he revealed to the gods them- 
selves, had been treacherously disclosed to the pub- 
lic enemy' On his refusal to comply with such 
Ignominious terms, the imperial envoy was com- 
manded instantly to depart , the order was recalled , 
it was again repeated , and the Huns renewed their 
inefTcctual attempts to subdue the patient firmness 
of Maximm At length, by the intercession of 
Scotta, the brother of Onegesius, whose fnendship 
had been purchased by a liberal gift, he was admit- 
ted to the royal presence , bnt, instead of obtaining 
a decisive answer, be was compelled to undertake 
a remote journey toward the north, that Attila 
might enjoy the proud satisfaction of receiving, in 
tlie same camp, the ambassadors of the eastern and 
western empires His journey was regulated by the 
guides, who obliged him to halt, to hasten his 
march, or to deviate from the common road, as it 
best suited the convenience of the king The Romans 
who traversed the plains of Hungary, suppose that 
they passed sevej al navigable nvers, either ui canoes 
or portable boats , hut there is reason to suspect 
that the winding stream of the Teyss, or Tibiscns, 
mightpresent Itself m diflerent places under different 
names From the contiguous villages they receiv ed 
a plentiful and regular supply of provisions , mead 
instead of wine, millet in the place of bread, and a 
cettam liqnor named camus, which, according to 
the report of Pnscus, was distilled from barley^ 
Such fare might appear coarse and indelicate to men 
who had tasted the luxury of Constantinople but, 
in their accidental distress, they were rehev ed by 
the gentleness and hospitality of the same barba- 
nans, so temble and so merciless in w ar The am- 
bassadors had encamped on the edge of a large 
morass A violent tempest of wind and ram, of 
thunder and kghtning, ov erturned their tents, im- 
mersed their baggage and furniture in the water, 
and scattered their retinue, who wandered in the 
darkness of the night, uncertain of their road, and 
apprehensive of some unknown danger, till they 
awakened by their cries the inhabitants of a neigh- 
bonnng Tillage, the property of the widow of Blcda 
A bnght illumination, and, in a few moments, a 
comfortable fire of reeds, was kindled by their offi- 
cious henev olence the wants, and cv en the desires, 
of the Romans were liberally satisfied, and they 
seem to have been embarrassed by the singular 
politeness of Bleda’s widow, who added to her 
other favours the gift, or at least the loan, of a suffi- 


in the wme manner the S«t* and Tadjties provide for their own rob 
sirtence and for that of the Uvbec Tarlarv iheir larv md ranaeiou. 
wereignt. SMGenealn^ican{utcnyoftheTaTtar«,]i^423 45.r&e,*** 
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cicnt nuinlicr of beautiful and obsequious damsels 
The sunshine of the snceecdin^ daj -» as dedicated 
to repose , to collect and drj the baggage, and to 
the refreshment of the men and horses , but, in the 
evening, before they pursued their joumej, the am- 
bassadors expressed their gratitude to the bountc- 
ons lad} of the tillage, by a 'ici} acceptable present 
of sihcr cups, red fleeces, dned fruits, and Indian 
pepper Soon after this ad\cnture, the} rejoined 
the march of Attila, from Arhom the} had been se- 
parated about si\ da}s, and sloal} proceeded to 
the capitial of an empire, -nhicli did not contain, in 
the space of screral thousand miles, a single cit} 

Tiierojai village ^ ascertain the vague 

iiiici palace and obscurc geography of Pnscus, this 

capital appears to ha^c been seated between the 
Danube, the Te^ss, and the Carpathian hills in the 
plains of Upper Hungary, and most probably in tlie 
neighbourhood of Jazbcrin, Agna, or Tokay “ In 
its origin It could be no more than an accidental 
camp, n Inch, by the long and frequent residence 
of Attila, had insensibly sn elled into a huge village, 
for the reception of his court, of the troops who 
followed his person, and of the various multitude 
of idle or industrious slaves and retainers * The 
baths, constructed by Onegesius, wore the onl} edi- 
fice of stone , the matcnals had been transported 
from Pannonia, and since the adjacent countiy 
was destitute even of large timber, it may be pre- 
sumed, that the meaner habitations of the rojal 
village consisted of straw, of mud, or of canvass 
The wooden houses of the more illustrious Huns, 
were built and adorned with rude magniflcence, 
according to the rank, the fortune, or the taste of 
the proprietors Tliej seem to hav e been distnbuted 
With some degree of order and symmctiy , and each 
spot became more honourable as it approached the 
person of the sovereign The palace of Attila, which i 
surpassed all other houses in liis dominions, w as 
built cntirol} of w'ood, and covered an ample space 
of ground The outw ard enclosure w as a loft} wall, 
or pallisadc, of smooth square timber, intersected 
with high towers, but intended rather for ornament 
tlian defence This wall, which seems to have en- 
circled the declivity of a lull, comprehended a great 
vanct} of wooden edifices, adapted to the uses of 
ro}altj A separate house was assigned to each of 
the numerous wives of Attila, and, instead of the 
ngid and illiberal confinement imposed b} Asiatic 
jealous}, the} politcl} admitted tlic Itoman am- 
bassadors to their presence, their table, and even 
to the freedom of an innocent embrace When 
Mavimin olTcrcd Ins presents to Ccrca, the principal 
queen, he admired the singular architecture of her 
mansion, the height of the round columns, the size 


Priveui pi^rd the Danube and the Tew and 
that he Jid not reach the foot of the Carpathian hilla Agna, Tokav, 
a?“ are situated in the plaina circumsenbed by this definition 

ol V "1?* Peoples, ke. tom in p dot ) has ehosen 

omidMascou, ix 23.) a learned Hungarian 

Ooda'^JndTh^mnJS^ ’ * »' 

of Attila maj be compared to the citj of Kara 
7inpis, which, thongh itap 
iwits to tiare been a more stable habitation, did not equal the sue or 


and beaut} of the wood, which was curiousl} shaped, 
or turned, or polished, or carved , and his attenuve 
c}cwas able to discover some taste in tlic orna- 
ments, and some regularity in the proportions After 
passing through the guards, who watched before the 
gate, the ambassadors were introduced into the 
pnv ate apartment of Ccrca The w ifc of Attila re- 
ceived their iisit sitting, or ratlier Ijing, on a soft 
couch, the floor was covered witli a carpet, the 
domestics formed a circle round the queen, and 
her damsels, seated on the ground, were cmplo}cd 
in w orking the variegated embroidery which adorn- 
ed the dress of the barbaric w amors The Huns 
were ambitious of displaying those nehes which 
were the fruit and evidence of their victories tlie 
trappings of their horses, their swords, and even 
their shoes, were studded with gold and precious 
stones , and their tables were profusely spread w ith 
plates, and goblets, and vases of gold and silver, 
which had been fashioned by the labour of Grecian 
artists The monarch alone assumed the supenor 
pnde of still adhering to the simplicity of his Scy- 
thian ancestors ^ The dress of Attila, his arms, and 
the furniture of his horse, w ere plain, without orna- 
ment, and of a single colour The roval table was 
served in wooden cups and platters , flesh was his 
only food, and the conqueror of the north never 
tasted the luxury of bread 
linien Attila first gave audience to Thebehvnour 
the Roman ambassadors on the banks 
of the Danube, Ins tent was cncom- •a'*®™ 
passed with a formidable guard The monarch 
himself was seated in a wooden chair His stern 
countenance, angry gestures, and impatient tone, 
astonished the firmness of Maximin , but Yigilins 
had more reason to tremble, since he distinctly 
understood the menace, tliat if Attila did not re- 
spect the law of nations, he would nail the deceitful 
interpreter to a cross, and leave his body to tbe 
vultures The barbanan condescended, by pro- 
ducing an accurate list, to expose the bold false- 
hood of Vigilius, who had affirmed that no more 
than seventeen deserters could be found But he 
arrogantl} declared, that he apprehended only the 
disgrace of contending with his fugitive slaves , 
since he despised their impotent efforts to defend 
the provinces which Theodosius had intrusted to 
their arms , “ For what fortress,” (added Attila,) 

“ what city, in the wade extent of the Roman em- 
pire, can hope to exist, secure and impregnable, if 
it is our pleasure that it should be erased from the 
earth’” He dismissed, however, the interpreter, 
who returned to Constantinople with his peremp- 
tory demand of more complete restitution, and a 
more splendid embass} His anger gradually sub- 

splendour of the tumi and abh^ of SL Benyb in the 13l1i ceDtur> 
jSee Rubruqui* iii theHi^toireGeneralcdes voyi^^es torn ili p 286) 
fhe camp of Auren^aebe, as it is ao agreeably described by liernieri 
tom 11 p 217— 235) blended the manners of Scythii with the ma.mfi 
cence and luxury of Ilindostan 

7 When the Mosii1sdi«played the spoils of Asia tn tliedietof Ton 
cat the throne of Zinps was still corered with the oruinil Mack felt 
carpet, on which he had been seated, when he was raised to the com 
mand of his warlike country men Sw Vie de 6enoi«can,I ir c 9 
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sided, and liw domestic satisfaction, in a mamage 
wliieli he cclclirated on the road -with the daughter 
of Eslam, might perhaps contribute to mollify the 
natiic fierceness of liis temper The entrance of 
Attila into the royal village, was marked hy a very 
singular ceremony A numerous troop of u omen 
came out to meet their hero and their king They 
marched before him, distributed into long and re- 
gular files the intervals between the files were 
filled hj white veils of thin linen, which the women 
on cither side bore aloft in their hands, and which 
formed a canopy for a chorus of young virgins, who 
chanted hymns and songs in the Scythian language 
The u ife of his favourite Onegcsius, with a train 
of female attendants, saluted Attila at the door of 
her own house, on his way to the palace , and oiTcr- 
cd, according to the custom of the country, her re- 
spectful homage, hy entreating him to taste the 
wine and meat, which she had prepared for his 
reception As soon as the monarch had graciously 
accepted her hospitable gift, his domestics lifted a 
small silver table to a convenient height, as he sat 
on horseback , and Attila, when he had touched the 
goblet with his lips, again saluted the wife of One- 
gcsius, and continued his march During his resi- 
dence at the seat of empire, liis hours were not 
wasted in the recluse idleness of a seraglio , and the 
king of the Huns could maintain his supenor dig- 
nitj, without concealing his person from the public 
view He frequently assembled his council, and gav e 
audience to the ambassadors of the nations , and 
his people might appeal to the supreme tribunal, 
which he held at stated times, and, according to 
the eastern custom, before the principal gate of Ins 
w ooden palace The Romans, both of the east, and 
of the west, were twice invited to the banquets, 
where Attila feasted with the princes and nobles 
The rojai feast Scythia Maximin and his col- 
leagues were stopped on the threshold, 
till they had made a devout libation to the health 
and prospentj of the king of the Huns , and were 
conducted, after this ceremony, to their respective 
scats in a spacious hall The royal table and couch, 
covered with carpets and fine linen, was raised by 
several steps in the midst of tlie hall, and a son, 
an uncle, or perhaps a favourite king, were ad- 
mitted to share the simple and homelj repast of 
Attila Two lines of small tables, each of which con- 
tained three or four guests, were ranged in order on 
either hand , the right was esteemed the most ho- 
nourable, but the Romans ingenuousl}' confess, that 
they w ere placed on the left , and that Bcnc, an un- 
known chieftain, most probably of the Gothic race, 
preceded the rcprcsentatii cs of Theodosius and Va- 
Icntinian The barbarian monarch received from 
lus cup-hearcr a goblet filled with wine, and courte- 
ously drank to the health of the most distinguished 
guest , w ho rose from Ins scat, and expressed, in the 
same manner, his loyal and respectful vows Tins 



ceremony was successively performed for all, or at 
least for the illustrious persons of the assembly , 
and a considerable time must have been consumed, 
since it was thrice repeated, as each course or service 
was placed on the table But the wine still remained 
after the meat had been removed , and the Huns 
continued to indulge fbcir intemperance long after 
the sober and decent ambassadors of the two em- 
pires had withdrawn themselves from the nocturnal 
banquet Yet before they retired, they enjoyed a 
singular opportunity of observing the manners of the 
nation in their convivial amusements Two Scythians 
stood before the couch of Attila, and recited the 
verses which they had composed, to celebrate Ins va- 
lour and his victories A profound silence prevailed 
in the ball , and the attention of the guests was cap- 
tivated hy the vocal harmony, which revived and 
perpetuated the memory of their own exploits a 
martial ardour flashed from the eyes of the wamors, 
who were impatient for battle , and the tears of the 
old men expressed their generous despair, that tliey 
could no longer partake the danger and glory of tlie 
field * Tins entertainment, which might be con- 
sidered as a school of military virtue, was succeeded 
by a farce, that debased the dignity of human nature 
j A Moorish and a Scythian hufibon successively 
I excited the mirth of the rude spectators, by their 
deformed figure, ndiculous dress, antic gestures, 
absurd speeches, and the strange unintelligible 
confusion of the Latin, the Gothic, and the Hnnnic 
languages , and the hall resounded witli loud and 
licentious peals of laughter In the midst of this 
intemperate not, Attila alone, without a change of 
countenance, maintained lus stedfost and inflexible 
gravity , which was never relaxed, except on the 
entrance of Imac, the youngest of lus sons he 
embraced the hoy witli a smile of paternal ten- 
derness, gently pinched him hy the cheek, and be- 
tray ed a partial affection, which was justified hy the 
assiuance of lus prophets, that Imac would be the 
future support of lus family and empire Two 
days afterwards, tlie ambassadors i eccived a second 
invitation , and they had reason to praise the polite- 
ness, as well as the hospitality, of Attila The king 
of the Huns held a long and familiar conversation 
W'lth Maximm , hut lus civility was interrupted by 
rude cxpiessions, and haughty reproaches , and he 
was provoked, hy a motive of interest, to support, 
with unbecoming zeal, the private claims of bis 
secretary Constantins “ The emperor” (said Attila) 

“ has long promised him a rich wife , Constantins 
must not be disappointed , nor should a Roman 
emperor dcsen e the name of liar ” On the third 
day, the ambassadors were dismissed , tlie freedom 
of several captives was granted, for a moderate 
ransom, to their pressing entreaties , and, besides the 
royal presents, they were permitted to accept from 
each of the Scythian nobles, the honourable and 
useful gift of a horse Maximin returned, hy tlie 

ItMf, ti. awtken tlieir languid courage bj the martial tiarmoni of 

tmangint, llieir bow atringa. * 
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same road, to Constintinople , and though ben ns 
imohcdin an accidental dispute nith Bene, the 
new ambassador of Attila, he flattered himself that 
he had contnbiited, bj the labonous journc} , to con- 
firm the peace and alliance of the tno nations * 
Conjninej of But thc Roman ambassador n as ig- 
«^in^‘‘ihri’fe worant of tlic trcaclicrous design, which 
of Attila ]uid been concealed under the mask, 

of thc public faith Thc surpnsc and satisfaction 
of Edecon, nhen he contemplated the splendour of 
Constantinople, had encouraged the interpreter 
Vigiliiis to procure for him a secret intcnicw with 
the eunuch Chrjsaphius,*’ who goiemed the em- 
peror and thc empire After some previous con- 
versation, and a mutual oath of secrccj', the eunuch, 
who had not, from his onn feelings or experience, 
imbibed anj exalted notions of ministerial virtue, 
ventured to propose the death of Attila, as an im- 
portant service, hj which Edecon might deserve a 
liberal share of the wealth and luxury which he ad- 
mired The ambassador of tlie Huns listened to the 
tempting offer , and professed, with apparent zeal, 
his abilit}, as well as readiness, to execute the 
blood}^ deed , thc design was communicated to tlie 
master of thc offices, and the devout Theodosius 
consented to thc assassination of his invanciblc 
cnem} But this perfidious conspirac} w as defeated 
by the dissimulation, or thc repentance, of Edecon , 
and, though he might exaggerate his inward abhor- 
rence for the treason, which he seemed to approve, 
he dcxtcrousl} assumed thc merit of an earlj and 
V oluntar} confession If wc now renew tlie embassy 
of Maximin, and tlie behaviour of Attila, we must 
applaud the barbarian, who respected thc laws of 
hospitality, and generously entertained and dis- 
missed the minister of a prince who had conspired 
against his life But thc rashness of Yigilius will 
appear still more extraordinary, since he returned, 
conscious of his guilt and danger, to thc roy al camp , 
accompanied by Ins son, and canying with him a 
weighty purse of gold, which thc favourite eunuch 
had furnished, to satisfy thc demands of Edecon, 
and to corrupt the fidelity of thc guards The inter- 
preter was instantly seized, and dragged before the 
tribunal of Attila, where he asserted his innocence 
with specious firmness, till thc threat of inflicting 
instant death on his son, extorted from him a sincere 
discovery of thc criminal transaction Under thc 
name of ransom, or confiscation, thc rapacious king 
of the Huns accepted tw o hundred pounds of gold 
for tlie life of a traitor, whom he disdained to 
punish He pointed his just indignation against a 
,, . nobler object His ambassadors Eslaw 

andforsiTfs the and Ofcstcs ^\cre immcaiatclj des- 
emperor patched to Constantinople, with a pe- 


remptory instruction, which it was much safer for 
them to execute than to disobey They boldly en- 
tered thc imperial presence, with thc fatal purse 
hanging dow n from thc neck of Orestes , who 
interrogated thc eunuch Chrysaphius, as he stood 
beside the throne, whether he recognised thc evi- 
dence of his guilt But the office of reproof w as 
reserv ed for the superior dignity' of his colleague 
Eslaw, who gravely addressed the emperor of thc 
cast in thc following words “ Theodosius is thc 
son of an illnstnous and respectable parent , Attila 
likewise IS descended from a noble race , and he 
lias supported, by his actions, thc dignity’ which he 
inherited from his father Mnndzuk But Theodosius 
has forfeited his paternal honours, and, by con- 
senting to pay tribute, has degraded himself to thc 
condition of a slave It is therefore just, that he 
should reverence the man whom fortune and merit 
have placed above him , instead of attempting, 
like a wicked slave, clandestinely to conspire 
against Ins master ” The son of Arcadius, who 
was accustomed only to the voice of flatteiy, 
heard witli astonishment the severe language of 
truth he' blushed and trembled , nor did he pre- 
sume directly to refuse thc head of Chrysaphius, 
which Eslaw and Orestes w ere instructed to demand 
A solemn embassy, armed with full powers and 
magnificent gifts, was hastily sent to deprecate thc 
wratli of Attila , and his pride w as gratified by the 
choice of Nomius and Anatolius, two ministers of 
consular or patrician rank, of w'hom thc one was 
great treasurer, and thc other was master-general 
of thc annies of thc cast He condescended to meet 
these ambassadors on the banks of the nv er Drcnco , 
and though he at first nflected a stem and haughty 
demeanour, his anger w as insensibly mollifed by 
tlicir eloquence and liberality He condescended 
to pardon the emperor, the eunuch, and the inter- 
preter, bound himself by an oath to observe the 
conditions of peace , released a great number of 
captiv cs , abandoned the fugitiv es and deserters to 
their fate , and resigned a large temtorj’, to the 
south of the Danube, which he had already ex- 
hausted of its wealth and inhabitants But this 
treaty was purchased at an expense which might 
have supported a vigorous and successful war, and 
tlie subjects of Theodosius w ere compelled to re- 
deem the safety of a worthless favourite by oppres- 
sive taxes, which they would more cheerfully have 
paid for his destruction *= 

The emperor Theodosius did not Theodosm* the 
long survive thc most humiliating oir ' 
cumstance of an inglorious life As Juij 28 
he was nding, or hunting, in the neighbourhood of 
Constantinople, he was thrown from his horse into 


• Tl« curious narnlire of Hus embassy, which required few obser 
vft9iiot«ufmitib1eofan% collateral evidence may be found 
<0 i riwi« n Ijiit 1 have not confined mjself to the fame 

****' I pretionMv extracted thc historical circumstances, 
Af tfc With thc joumes, and bULiiness, 

tl «nw «nlu -jiloA 

ln<>.. Tu'rniont hu serj prnucrU ciren the succession of clum 
ihc il?. "• •>'* '«n»«f Theodosius Chrrisiphiiis wu 

n sctordlug to lh» tmiiimious tt idcnccof hislot} , the worst 


of thew fasonrites. (See Hist desHmpereurs lom vi p I17— 119 
Mem Ecelts tom xv p 438) Ills partnhlj for his godfrlher, thc 
liere larch Eutyches engaged him to persecute Hie orthodox parly 
e Tins secret conspiracy, and its important consequences mav be 
I “ 1"' *"* '^"S'nents of Pri«cus, p 37 33, 39 54 70 71 72. The 
chronology of that historian is not fixed to any precise dale but the 
series of negociations between Attila and Hie eastern empire mnst lie 
vs! *“*"■ which me terminated, A D 

4.A, by the death of Theodosius 
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the mcr Ljeus the spine of the-hack was injured 
hj the fall , and he expired some dajs afterwards, 
in the fiftieth year of his age, and the forty-tlnrd of 
his reign His sister Puleheria, whose authority 
had been eontrollcd both in civil and eeelesiastieal 
affairs by the pemieious influence of the eunuchs, 
was unanimously proclaimed empress of the east , 
and the Homans, for the first time, submitted to a 
female reign No sooner had Puleheria ascended 
the throne, than she indulged her on n and the public 
resentment, by an act of popular justice Without 
any legal trial, tlie eunuch Chrysaphius was exe- 
cuted before the gates of the city , and the immense 
nehes which had been accumulated by the rapa- 
cious favourite, sened onlj to hasten and to justify 
his punishment * Amidst the general acclamations 
of the clcrgj and people, the empress did not forget 
the prejudice and disadvantage to which her sex 
was exposed , and she wisely resolved to prevent 
their murmurs by the choice of a colleague, who 
would always respect the superior rank and virgin 
ana»wcceeaed cl'^stity of Ills Wife She gave her 
•'yMsrcmn, hand to Marcian, a senator, about 
sixty years of age , and the nominal 
husband of Pulchcna was solemnly invested with 
the impcnal purple The zeal which he displayed 
for the orthodox creed, as it was established by the 
council of Chalccdon, would alone have inspired 
the grateful eloquence of the catholics But the 
behaviour of Marcian in a private life, and after- 
wards on the throne, may support a more rational 
belief, that he was qualified to restore and invigor- 
ate an empire, which had been almost dissolved by 
the successive weakness of two hereditary mo- 
narchs He was born in Thrace, and educated to 
the profession of arms , but Marcian’s youth had 
been severely exercised by poverty and misfortune, 
since his only resource, when he first arrived at 
Constantinople, consisted in two hundred pieces of 
gold, which he had borrowed of a friend He passed 
nineteen years in the domestic and military service 
of Aspar, and his son Ardabunus , followed those 
pow crful generals to the Persian and Afnean wars , 
and obtained by their influence, the honourable 
rank of tribune and senator His mild disposition, 
and useful talents, without alarming the jcalousj, 
recommended Marcian to the esteem and favour, of 
his patrons , he had seen, perhaps lie had felt, the 
abuses of a venal and oppressive administration, 
and Ins own example gave weight and energy to 
the Ians, which he promulgated for the reformation 
of manners ' 
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Invasion of Gaul by Attila — He is i epulsed by JCtius 
and the Visigoths — Attila invades and evaciiatet 
Itah/ — The deaths of Attila, JEtius, and Valenti- 
nian III 

It was the opinion of Marcian, that Ainia threatens 
war should be avoided, as long as it is •’"V* empires, 
possible to preserve a secure and hon- mvade Gani, 
onrable peace , hut it was likewise his ® 
opinion, that peace cannot be honourable or secure, 
if the sovereign betrays a pusillanimous aversion to 
war This temperate courage dictated bis reply to 
the demands of Attila, who insolently pressed the 
payment of the annual tnbute The emperor signi- 
fied to the barbarians, that they must no longer in- 
sultthe majesty of Home by the mention of a tnbute, 
that he was disposed to reward, with becoming libe- 
rality, the faithful fnendsbip of his allies , but that, 
if they presumed to violate the public peace, they 
should feel that he possessed troops, and arms, 
and resolution, to repel their attacks The same 
language, cv cn in the camp of the Huns, was used 
by his ambassador Apollonius, whose bold refusal 
to deliver the presents, till he had been admitted to 
a personal intemcvv, displayed a sense of dignity, 
and a contempt of danger, which Attila was not pre- 
pared to expect from the degenerate Homans » Ho 
threatened to chastise the rash successor of Theo- 
dosius , but he hesitated, whether he should first 
direct his invincible arms against the eastern or the 
western empire While mankind awaited his deci- 
sion with awful suspense, he sent an equal defiance 
to the courts of Ravenna and Constantinople, and 
his ministers saluted the two emperors with tlie 
same haughty declaration “ Attila, my lord, and 
thy lord, commands thee to provide a palace for bis 
immediate reception ”*■ But as the barbanan de- 
spised, or afTcctcd to despise, the Homans of the 
east, whom he had so often vanquished, he soon de- 
clared his resolution of suspending the easy con- 
quest, till he had achieved a more glorious and 
important enterprise In the memorable inv'asions 
of Gaul and Italy, the Huns were naturally attract- 
ed by the wealth and fertility of those provinces, 
but the particular motives and provocations of At- 
tila, can only be explained by the state of the west- 
ern empire under the reign of Valcntinian, or, to 
speak more correctlj , under the administration of 
ABtius ' 

After the death of his rival Bom- Q,aracieraiid 
face, AStius had prudently retired to admm'stratlon 
the tents of the Huns , and he was in- 

are diligently transeribcd bj Baronin^ as an CDCouiagement for fiitare 
I"’?”"? . , . Ptiscus, p 39 72. 

» The Alexandrian or Pasriial Chmniclr, which introduces this 
Inughlj niM^^e during the lift time of Theodosius, mav hare anti- 
cipated the date , but the dull mn-ihst was incapable of invention the 
OTipnalaiid(,cniiinest\le«fAttita cniiog tue 

e The ferond hooTt of the Histoire CntKjue do 1 Clah]i«cn)ent dc b 
Monarchii. Fransoise. tom i ji lt<9-.124 throws ^ rest h-ht on the 
eUte of Gaul when it was luwided hj Allila but the m-Jn.no 

bi’msclf ID »ist?n> and 
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P clcbtcd to tlitir alliance for Lis safttj 
433-454 and Lis restoration Instead of the 
suppliant language of a guiltj exile, he solicited 
Ills pardon at the head of sixt} thousand Larbarians , 
and the empress Placidia confessed, Lj a fcehlc re- 
sistance, that the condescension, uhich might ha\c 
been asenbed to clcmcnc}, was the cflcct of weak- 
ness or fear She delivered herself, her son Yalcn- 
tinian, and the western empire, into the bands of an 
insolent subject, nor could Placidia protect the 
son-in-law of Boniface, the i irtuous and faithful 
Sebastian,^ from the implacable persecution, which 
urged him from one kingdom to another, till ho 
miscrablj perished in tlie senice of the Yandals 
The fortunate ^tius, who was immediately pro- 
moted to the rank of patrician, and thnee inscsted 
with the honours of the consulship, assumed, with 
the title of master of the caialrj and infantij , the 
whole militaiy power of the state, and he is some- 
times stjlcd, bj contemporary A\ritcrs, the duke, or 
general, of the Homans of the west His prudence, 
rather than his 'iirtuc, engaged him to leave the 
grandson of Theodosius in tlic possession of the 
purple, and Yalentinian was permitted to enjoy 
the peace and luxurj of Italj, while tlic patncian 
appeared in the glorious light of a hero and a pa- 
triot, who supported near twentj jears the mins of 
the western empire The Gotliic historian ingenu- 
onslj confesses, that iEtius was bom for the salva- 
tion of the Homan republic,* and the following 
portrait, though it is drawn in the fairest colours, 
must be allowed to contain a much larger propor- 
tion of troth than of ilattcrj “ His mother was a 
wealth} and noble Italian, and his father Gauden- 
tius, who held a distinguished rank in the province 
of Scjthia, graduallj rose from the station of a mi- 
litary domestic, to the dignitj of master of the 
cav airy Their son, w ho w as enrolled almost in his 
infancy in the guards, was given as a hostage, first 
to Alanc, and aftciwards to the Huns , and he sne- 
ccssivcly obtained the civil and militarj honours of 
the palace, for which be was cquillj qualified bj 
superior merit The graceful figure of iEtius was 
not above the middle stature , but his manl} limbs 
were admimblj formed for strength, beauty, and 
agilit} , and he excelled in the martial exercises of 
managing a horse, drawing the bow , and darting the 
javelin He could patiently endure tlic want of 
food or of sleep , and Ins mind and body were alike 
capable of the most laborious efforts He possessed 
the genuine courage, that can despise not only dan- 


4 V iclor V itensit file P«r«ecut V andal 1 i c 6 p 8 edit Ruinart) 
™Ij him acer corhIio *1 alreiiiiita in hello but h» courage when he 
weame nnfortunale was cen<un.d a< detperatcTadincia and Setnslian 
I orchtalned theepithetorjinrerpa r^idon Apnllinar Carmen 

If*®*' ‘■“•’•rentnresatCon'lanliiinpIc in Sieilj Gaiil, Spain, and 
li'V** j” •**®tl> marked in the Chronielci of Mareelliniisand Jdatius 
• iiiis anlrc« hewasalwajofollnoed bj a niinicroiis tram , since he 
ctiona™**”* * '* ***"'*1*"* Propontis, and seize the citj of Bar 
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gers butinjuncs, and it was impossible either to 
comipt, or deceive, or intimidate, the firm integrity 
of his soul ” f The barbarians, who had seated 
themselves in the w estern prov inccs, w ere insensibly 
taught to respect the faith and valour of the patn- 
cian ^Etius He soothed their passions, consulted 
their prejudices, balanced their interests, and 
checked their ambition A seasonable treaty , wbicb 
he concluded with Genseric, protected Italy from 
the depredations of the Yandals , the independent 
Britons implored and acknowledged his salutaiy 
aid, the imperial authority was restored and main- 
tained in Gaul and Spain, and he compelled the 
Franks and the Sucvi, whom he had vanquished in 
the field, to become tlie useful confederates of tlic 
republic 

From a principle of interest, as w ell „„ connexion 
as gratitude, iEtius assiduously culti- "'“I*'.*,’"' 
vated the alliance of the Huns Wiilc "" 
he resided in their tents as a hostage, or an exile, 
he had familiarly conversed with Attila himself, the 
nephew of his benefactor , and the two famous an- 
tagonists appear to have been connected by a per- 
sonal and military friendship, which they after- 
wards confirmed by mutual gifts, frequent embassies, 
and tlie education of Carpilio, the son of iEtius, in 
the camp of Attila By the specious professions of 
gratitude and voluntary attachment, the patncian 
might disguise his apprehensions of the Scythian 
conqncror« who pressed tlie two empires with his in- 
numerable armies His demands were obeyed or 
eluded. When he claimed the spoils of a van- 
quished city, some vases of gold, which had been 
fraudulently embezzled, the cml and military go- 
vernors of Noncumwerc immediately despatched to 
satisfy his complaints , s and it is evident, from their 
conversation with Mnximin and Pnsous, in the 
royal village, that the v alour and prudence of iEtius 
had not saved the western Homans from the com- 
mon ignominy of tribute Yet his dexterous policy 
prolonged the advantages of a salutary peace, and 
a numerous army of Huns and Alani, whom he had 
attached to his pcison, was employed in the defence 
of Gaul Two colonics of these barbarians w ere 
judiciously fixed in the temtoncs of Yalens and 
Orleans, " and their active cavalry secured the im- 
portant passages of the Hhonc and of the Loire 
These savage allies were not indeed less formidable 
to the subjects than to the enemies of Home Their 
original settlement was enforced with the licentious 
violence of conquest, and the province through 
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wut lie nuum narc siiown more Qexten 
silted on h» patient forgiving disposition 
IT Tlic embassy consisted of count Romulus of Promotus, president 
or ^orlCUln and of Romanus, the military duke Tlity were accom 
lianied by latullus, an illiistrious citizen of Pctoiio in the same pro 
eince and nther of Orestes who had marrieil the daughter of count 
Romulus See Priscus p 57 CS Cassiodonus (Varisr i 4 1 meiiliniis 
annme- emba^y svhich sras executed by his father and Carpilio, the son 
or and, as Attila was no more, he could safcl\ boast of their 

manU intrepid behaviour in his presence 
h umta ^ aleotins urbis rura Alani« partienda tradimtur Pfomcr 
Oronfs Chmn In Historiens He France, tom I p 63!) A few lines 
I* fi Uiat lands iii the uttencr Gaul were iv 

.f y ithont admitting the correction of Dubo« (tom 

Ip sooiitie msonnbic supposition of /ipo colonies or carri<ons of 
Aiant, will confirm Ins arguments, and remove his objections 
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ulnch thcj marched was exposed to all the calami- 
ties of a hostile invasion > Strangers to the em- 
peror or the repnhlic, the Alani of Gaul were de- 
voted to the ambition of jEtius , and though he 
might suspect, that, in a contest with Attila himself, 
they would revolt to the standard of their national 
king, the patncian laboured to restrain, rather than 
to excite, their zeal and resentment against the 
Goths, the Burgundians, and tlie Franks 

^ The kingdom established by the 
m' Gaiif nnder Visigoths lu the southem provinces of 
TheoS Gaul, had gradually acquired strength 
4l9-?si maturity, and the conduct of 

those ambitious barbarians, cither in 
peace or war, engaged the perpetual vigilance 
of JEtius After the death of Wallia, the Gothic 
sceptre deiolved to Theodonc, the son of the 
great Alano and his prosperous reign, of more 
than thirty 5 ears, over a turbulent people, may be 
allowed to prove, that his prudence was supported 
by uncommon vigour, both of mind and body Im- 
patient of his narrow limits, Theodonc aspired to 
the possession of Arles, tlie wealthy seat of govern- 
ment and commerce , but the city was saved by 
the timely approach of ^tius , and the Gothic king, 
who had raised the siege with some loss and dis- 
grace, was persuaded, for an adequate subsidy, 
to divert the martial valour of his subjects in a 
Spanish war Yet Theodonc still watched, and 
eagerly seized, the favourable moment of renew- 
A D 435-439 I'ostile attempts The Goths 

besieged Narbonne, while the Belgic 
provinces were invaded by the Burgundians , and 
the public safety was tlneatened on every side 
by the apparent union of the enemies of Rome 
On every side, the activity of ^Etius, and his Scy- 
thian cavalry, opposed a firm and successful re- 
sistance Twenty thousand Burgundians were 
slam in battle, and the remains of the nation 
humbly accepted a dependent seat m the mountains 
of Sav oy ' The w alls of Narbonne had been shaken 
by the battering engines, and the inhabitants had 
endured the last extremities of famine, when count 
Litorius, approaching in silence, and directing each 
horseman to carry behind him two sacks of flour, 
cut his n ay through the intrenchments of the be- 
siegers The Siege was immediately raised , and 
the more decisive victory, which is ascribed to the 
personal conduct of ^tius himself, was marked 


with the blood of eight thousand Goths But in the 
absence of the patrician, who was hastily sum- 
moned to Italy by some public or private interest, 
count Litonus succeeded to the command , and his 
presumption soon discovered, that far diilerent 
talents are required to lead a wing of cavaliy, or to 
direct the operations of an important w ar At the 
head of an army of Huns, he rashly advanced to the 
gates of Thoulouse, full of careless contempt for an 
enemy, whom his misfortunes had rendered prudent, 
and his situation made desperate The predictions 
of the augurs had inspired Litonus with the profane 
confidence that he should enter the Gothic capital 
in tnumph , and the trust which he reposed in lus 
pagan allies, encouraged him to reject the fair 
conditions of peace, which were repeatedly pro- 
posed by the bishops in the name of Theodonc. 
The king of the Goths exhibited in his distress the 
edifying contrast of Christian piety and moderation , 
nor did he lay aside lus sackcloth and ashes till he 
was prepared to arm for the combat His soldieis, 
animated with martial and religious enthusiasm, 
assaulted tlie camp of Litonus The conflict was 
obstinate , the slaughter was mutual The Roman 
general, after a total defeat, which could be im- 
puted only to his unskilful rashness, was actually 
led through the streets of Thoulouse, not in bis own, 
but in a hostile, tnumph , and tlie misery which he 
experienced, in a long and ignominious captivity, 
excited the compassion of the barbarians them- 
selves "* Such a loss, in a country whose spmt and 
finances were long since exhausted, could not easily 
be repaired , and tlie Goths, assuming, in their turn, 
the sentiments of ambition and revenge, would havo 
planted their victorious standards on the hanks of 
the Rhone, if the presence of ^Etius had notrestored 
strength and discipline to the Romans” The 
two armies expected the signal of a decisive 
action, but the generals, who were conscious of 
each othert s force, and doubtful of their own supe- 
nority, prudently sheathed their swords in the field 
of battle , and their reconciliation was permanent 
and sincere Theodonc, king of the Visigoths, ap- 
pears to have deserved the love of his subjects, the 
confidence of his allies, and the esteem of mankind 
His throne was surrounded by six valiant sons, 
who w ere educated with equal care in the exercises 
of the barbarian camp, and in those of the Gallic 
schools from the study of the Roman j urisprudenco. 
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Ammianus Maredhnus and two military posts lire ascertained, by the 
ftolitn, within the limits of (hat nroviiice a cohort was etatioiied at 
Grcoob e iii Dauphin4, and EbreJunum, or Iterdiin slielteted n fleSt 
of testis which commanded the hke of Xcufchatcl See V'alc. 
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t1ic3 acquired the tlicorj, at least, of law and jus- 
tice , and the harmonious sense of Virgil contri- 
buted to soften the aspentj of their native manners “ 
The two daughters of the Gothic king were given 
in marriage to the eldest sons of the kings of the 
Suevi and of the Vandals, who reigned in Spain 
and Africa, but these illustnous alliances were 
pregnant with guilt and discord The queen of the 
Sueii bewailed the death of a husband, inhu- 
manly massacred hj her brother The princess of 
the Vandals was the victim of a jealous tjrant, 
whom she eallcd her father The eruel Gensene 
suspected, that his son’s wife had eonspired to 
poison him , the supposed crime was punished by 
the amputation of her nose and ears and the un- 
happy daughter of Tlieodoric was ignominiously 
returned to the court of Tlioulnuse in that deformed 
and mutilated condition This horrid act, which 
must seem incredible to a civilized age, drew tears 
from cverj spectator, hut Thcodonc was urged, by 
the feelings of a parent and a king, to revenge such 
irreparable injunes The imperial ministers, who 
alwajs cherished the discord of the barbarians, 
would have supplied the Goths with aims, and ships, 
and treasures, for the African war , and the cruelty 
of Gensene might have been fatal to himself, if the 
artful Vandal had not armed, in his cause, the for- 
midable power of the Hons His nch gifts and 
pressing solicitations inflamed the ambition of 
Attila, and the designs of ^tius and Thcodonc 
were prevented bj the invasion of Gaul v 
Tiie Franks in The Franks, whose monarchy was 
MeroVi'nsian *''* ®bll conflned to the neighbourhood of 
kiDoB the Lower Rhine, had w isely establish- 

ed the nglit of hereditary succession in the noble 
family of the Merovingians'* These pnnees were 
elevated on a buckler, the sjmbol of military 
command and the rojal fashion of long hair was 
the ensign of their birth and dignitj Their flaxen 
locks, which they combed and dressed with singular 
care, hung dow n in flowing ringlets on their back 
and shoulders , while the rest of their nation were 
obliged, cither bj law or custom, to shave the hinder 
part of their head , to comb their hair ov cr the forc- 


« Tlieodoric 11 rercred, in Hie person of Avitus, the cluiacte r of liis 
prrnplor 

Ulihi Tlomula dudiim 

I’rr lejiira placent parTiimque idivere jnssit 
Ad tiiv lirln piter dncili Ipio nrltra Maronu 
Carmine inolliret brytliicos mini papina mores 

Sidon i’aiicK] r Ant. dOo, &c 

V Onr audionties for llie mpn of Tliemloric I arc, Joriiandes de 
Reims Getins c 31 Vb and thr Chronicles of Idatiiis and (he tivo 
Prospers iiisrrtnl In the llistnrniisof Fniire lom i p CIS— (MO To 
these we ma\ add Saliian de Giihcriiati inc Dei, I ni p 213—215 and 
the panep} nr of At itiis hy Sidoniin 
<) Itrurs Crtnttot sc treatise de prims et lit ila dirsm noliiliori 
snotum famili I (Grei, Tiiroii I ii c 0 p ICC of the second rolome of 
the llniorians of I ranee ) Grthorv himself does not mention the 
Merorlnnlttn name which maj be traced, lioweter, to the lirpinninp 
of the seteiitli centiir}, as the ditlinclire appellation of the royal 
uniilt and etrn of the French moiisrchj An InMniotis critic lias 
urdiiied the Meiovinclaiis from the preit lUarolwdiiiis and he has 
tiearly pruted that the prince who cave his name to the first race, 
was more ancient than the father of Cliilderic See the Memoire* de 
' liiKrIplions tom p o2— 00 tom xxx o57— o87 

» Tins unman custom which mav lie traced from TVicitiis to 
t tepory of Xoi rs wa<atIen,.tliadopte<l hj the emperors of Constanti 
J, f ' From a Jls of the Itnlh ceutur) Montfaiiqon lias delineated 
tepreseotiiion of a sinilliar eeremonj which tlie icnoranee of the 
1" *'»« ■'loniimcns de la Wonarchle 

tm-'.iw lem 1 Diseours Frehmioaire 


bead, and to content themselves with the ornament 
of two small whiskers ' The lofty stature of the 
Franks, and their blue ejes, denoted a Germanic 
ongin , their close apparel accurately expressed 
the flgurc of their limbs , a weighty sword was sus- 
pended from a broad belt , their bodies were pro- 
tected by a large shield dnd these warlike barbari- 
ans w ere trained from their earliest youth, to run, 
to leap, to swim , to dart the javelin, or battle-axe, 
with unerring aim , to advance, w ithout hesitation, 
against a superior enemy , and to maintain, either 
in life or death, the invincible reputation of their 
ancestors * Clodion, the first of their long-haired 
kings, whose name and actions are mentioned in 
authentic history, held Ins residence at Dispargum," 
a village, or foitrcss, whose place may bo assigned 
between Louvain and Brussels From the report 
of his spies, the king of the Franks was informed, 
that the defenceless state of the second Bclgic must 
yield, on the slightest attack, to the valour of his 
subjects He boldly penetrated through the tlnckets 
and morasses of the Carbonarian forest occupied 
Touruay and Gambray, the only cities which ex- 
isted in the fifth century , and extended his con- 
quests as far as the nv er Somme, over a desolate 
country, whose cnltivation and populousncss arc 
the cflects of more recent industry ^ While Clo- 
dion lay encamped in the plains of Artois,* and 
celebrated, with vain and ostentatious security , the 
marriage, perhapi, of his son, the nuptial feast was 
interrnptcil by the unexpected and unwelcome pre- 
sence of AStius, w ho had passed the Somme at the 
head of Ins light cavalry The tables, which had 
been spread under the shelter of a bill, along the 
banks of a pleasant stream, were rudely ov ertumed , 
the Franks were oppressed before they could re- 
cover their arms, or their ranks , and their unavail- 
ing valour was fatal only to themselves The 
loaded waggons, which had followed their march, 
aiforded a nch booty, and the virgin bride, with 
her female attendants, submitted to the new lovers, 
who were imposed on them hy the chance of war 
This advantage, which had been obtained by the 
skill and activity of iEtius, might reflect some dis- 

• CicQrIcs prolixa crininm fl-igcllis per teiga aimissis, Ac Sec 
the Preface to the third volume of the Ui«torians of France and the 
Abbe I/e Bo uf (Dissertat. tom iii p 47—70 ) This peculiar favbinn 
of the Merovingians his been remarked by natiies ana stianLcrs, hy 
Priscui, (tom i p (108 ) bj Agithias (tom ii p 49 ) and bv Gregory 
ofToiirv, I III 18 VI 24 viii 10 tom ii p 100 278 310 

« Sec an originil niclurc of the figure, dress, armv and temperof the 
incicnt Franks, in Sidonius Apnlhnariv (Panrgyr Majonsn 238—254) 
ind such pictures though coarsely dtann, have a real and intrinsic 
value Fkther Daniel (Hist de la Mihee Francoisc lom ■ p 2—7 ) 
has illnsirated the description 

n Diilms Hist Critique, Ac tom i p 271, 272. Some geographers 
have plared Dispargiim on the German side of the Rhine See a note 
ofthe Benedictine laditors to the HistoriansofFrince tom ii p 100 

« The Carbonarian wood, vias lint part of the great forest of the 
Ardconi-s nli^h lay lietween the tscaut, or Scheldt, and the Meuse 
Vales Niitit Gall p 120 

7 Gregor Turon I ii c 0 intern ii p ICO 107 Fredegar Epitom 
e 9 p Sis Ge«la Rc(, Francor c 5 in tom ii p 514 Vit bt 
Remi„ ad Hincinar, in tom iii p 371 

■ — — Franeus qm Cloio patentes 
Atrebatum terras pervaserat.^— 

. Paiiegir Maiornn 212. 

The precise spot vni a town, or village eallcd Viciis Jfetena and 
both the tiimr and the place arc disiovered bv modern Lengriphers at 
Aens. See V ales Nolit Gall p 240 Longucrue, Description de la 
France, lom Ii p 88. o > > 
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grace on tnc military prudence of Clodion , but tlic 
king of the Franks soon regained liis strength and 
reputation, and still maintained the possession of 
his Gallic kingdom from the Rhine to the Somme » 
Under Ins reign, and most probably from the enter- 
pnsing spirit of his subjects, the three capitals, 
Mcnlz, Treves, and Cologne, experienced the effects 
of hostile cruelty and avarice The distress of Co- 
logne was prolonged by the perpetual dominion of 
the same barbarians, who evacuated the ruins of 
Treses , and Treves, which, in the space of forty 
years, had been four times besieged and pillaged, 
was disposed to lose the memory of her afllictions 
in the vain amusements of the Circus The death 
of Clodion, after a reign of twenty years, exposed 
his kingdom to the discord and ambition of. Ins two 
sons Meroveus, the younger,® was persuaded to 
implore the protection of Rome he was received 
at the imperial court, as the ally of Valentinian, 
and the adopted son of the patrician ^Etius , and 
dismissed, to his native country, with splendid gifts, 
and the strongest assurances of friendship and sup- 
port During his absence, his elder brother had 
solicited, with equal ardour, the formidable aid of 
Attila , and the king of the Huns embraced an alli- i 
ance, which facilitated the passage of the Rhine, 
and justified, by a specious and honourable pre- ' 
tcnce, the invasion of Gaul * ! 

The adventures ^*“20 Attila declared Ins resolution 
of the princess of Supporting the cause of his allies, 
the Vandals and the Franks, at the 
same time, and almost in the spirit of romantic 
chivalry, the savage monarch professed himself the 
lover and the champion of the princess Honona 
The sister of Valentinian was educated in the palace 
of Ravenna, and as her marriage might be pro- 
ductive of some danger to the state, she was raised, 
by the title of Augusta,^ above the hopes of the most 
presumptuous subject But the fair Honona had 
no sooner attained the sixteenth year of her age, 
than she detested the importunate greatness which 
must for ever exclude her from the comforts of 
honourable love in the midst of vain and unsatis- 
factory pomp, Honona sighed, yielded to the impulse 
of nature, and threw herself into the arms of her 
chamberlain Eugenius Her guilt and shame (such 
IS the absurd language of imperious man) were soon 
betrayed by the appearances of pregnancy , but the 
disgrace of the royal family was published to the 
world by the imprudence of the empress Placidia, 


Tl'Wit ^ j French critics, impatient to cslablidi tJieir jwonarohv 
in GMit, hwo ftrvM^n a stronu atuiimviii from nf 

« Pri^ciw in rclatins the coolest does not name the two hrnilii.r. 
the second of whom he had eeen at Home, a beardless routb n itli Inni.. 
Sowiu^ hair (Historians of France, torn i p 607 eos ) The IteniT 
dictine rditoni arc inrlincd to believe, tiiat tlicv were tlie win. 
unknown king of the Pranks, who TLigned on the banks of Hie XeeU™ 
but the armimenls of M de’Fonrem;”ne Tsiem de rAadimm tom 
mlJeJFhfP P'o?. thcMccUion of Cl^on vSr^S. 

of Clnl^nc* yovnser was Meroveus the father 


who dismissed her daughter, after a strict and 
shameful confinement, to a remote exile at Constan- 
tinople The unhappy pnnecss passed twelve or 
fourteen years in the irksome society of the sisters 
of Theodosius, and their chosen virgins , to whose 
crown Honona could no longer aspire, and whose 
monastic assiduity of prayer, fasting, and vigils, she 
reluctantly imitated Her impatience of long and 
hopeless celibacy, urged her to embrace a strange 
and desperate resolution The name of Attila was 
familiar and formidable at Constantinople , and his 
frequent embassies entertained a perpetual inter- 
course between his camp and the imperial palace 
In the pursuit of love, or rather of revenge, the 
daughter of Placidia sacnficed every duty and 
every prejudice, and offered to deliver her person 
into the arms of a barbarian, of whose language she 
was Ignorant, whose figure was scarcely human, 
and whose religion and manners she abhorred By 
the ministry of a faithful eunuoli, she transmitted 
to Attila a ring, the pledge of her affection , and 
earnestly conjured him to claim lier as a lawful 
I spouse, to whom he had been secretly betrothed 
j These indecent advances were received, however, 
j with coldness and disdain , and the king of the Huns 
I continued to multiply the number of Ins wives, till 
j his love was awakened by the more forcible passions 
j of ambition and avarice The invasion of Gaul was 
preceded, and justified, by a formal demand of the 
princess Honona, with a just and equal share of the 
impenal patrimony His predecessors, the ancient 
Tanjous, had often addressed, in the same hostile 
and peremptory manner, the daughters of China , 
and the pretensions of Attila were not less offensive 
to the majesty of Rome A firm but temperate re- 
fusal was communicated to Ins ambassadors The 
nglit of female succession, though it might derive a 
specious argument from the recent examples of 
Placidia and Puicberia, was strenuously denied, 
and the indissoluble engagements of Honona were 
opposed to the claims of her Scythian lover ^ On 
the discovery of her connexion with the king of the 
Huns, the guilty princess had been sent away, as 
an object of horror, from Constantinople to Italy 
her life was spared , hut the ceremony of her mar- 
riage was performed with some obscure and nominal 
husband, before she was immured in a perpetual 
prison, to bewail those crimes and misfortunes, 
which Honona might have escaped, bad she not 
been bom the daughter of an emperor s 


, 1 ... ‘J'® wicrovingian rate, the throne was hereditary , bnt all 

irl ^ momreh were eqinll} entitkd to their »hire 

or his trearares and territories Sec the Dissertations of RI dc Fonce. 
ma„ne m the sixth and eighth v olumcs of the Menioires dc I’Acadeinie 
e A medal IS still extant, which exhibits the nleasini; countenance of 
Honona, with the title of AuRusta and on the reverie the imnrSer 
regend oT Snlits Iteipublita; round the monogram of Christ.* See 

iJlle^nfre. Ramil fl* vrintsM w m 
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- ww.. . , ,, 11 might he fairlv alleced, that if femain 

could succeed to the llirone, V alrntiiiian liimseU, who had mame? the 
(laughter and heiress of the jounger Theodosius, would liave asserted 
her ncht to the eastern empire ’ asseriea 

F 'IheadicnUiresof Hotioria arc imperfcctl) related liv Jornandes 
* huccessione Itegn c 97 and de Ilel) Get c 42. n 674 and 
^roniclca of Pnisner and fllarcellmiis hut they rannrt be madi cJjj! 
silent, or probable, iintess we separate by an interval of 
place, her intrigue with Cugenius, and her invitation of Attila ^ 
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Aitiia inraaa A natne of Gaul, and *1 contcmpo- 
Or1>^ learned and eloquent Sido- 

A.D 4ai nius, who was afterwards bishop of 
Clemiont, had made a promise to one of his fnends, 
that he uould compose a regular history of the war 
of Attila If the modesty of Sidonins had not dis- 
couraged him from the prosecution of tins interest- 
ing work,’’ the historian would liaie related, with 
the simplicit} of truth, those memorahlc events, to 
which the poet, in vague and doubtful metaphors, 
has concisel3 alluded ’ The kings and nations of 
German} and Scj thia, from the Volga perhaps to 
the Danube, obeyed the warlike summons of Attila 
From the ro3al village, in the plains of Hungary, 
his standard moved towards the west, and, after a 
march of seven or eight hundred miles, he reached 
the confluv of the Rhine and the Necker , where 
he was joined by the Franks, who adhered to lus 
ally, the elder of the sons of Clodion A troop of 
light barbarians, who roamed in quest of plunder, 
might choose the winter for the convenience of 
passing the river on the ice, but the innumerable 
cavalry of the Huns required such plenty of forage 
and provisions, as could he procured only in a 
milder season , the Hercynian forest supplied ma- 
tcnals for a bridge of boats , and the hostile myriads 
were poured, w ith resistless violence, into the Belgic 
provinces ^ The consternation of Gaul was um- 
versa! , and the various fortunes of its cities have 
been adorned by tradition with martyrdoms and 
miracles’ Troyes was saved by the merits of St 
Lupus , St Servatius was removed from tlie world, 
that he might not behold the ruin of Tongres , and 
the pravers of St Genevieve diverted the march of 
Attila from the neighbourhood of Pans But as the 
greater part of the Gallic cities were alike desti- 
tute of saints and soldiers, they were besieged and 
stormed by the Huns , who practised, in the exam- 
ple of Metz,™ their customary maxims of war They 
involved, in a promiscuous massacre, the pnests 
who served at the altar, and the infants, who, in the 
hour of danger, had been provadently baptized by 
the bishop , the flonnshing city was delivered to the 
flames, and a solitary chapel of St Stephen marked 
the place where it formcrlv stood From the Rhine 
and the AIoscllc, Attila advanced into the heart of 
Gaul , crossed the Seine at Auxerre , and, after a 
long and laborious march, fixed his camp under the 
walls of Orleans He was desirous ofsccnnng his 

k milii, ut promitterrm tibi, Attils belluni me pos. 

tcri« iMimatnnim curpenm vribrre wd operifarrepti ftset 
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I ■■■ .■■■I ■ - bub to Cl m nipU tumuUo 
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OepfiU truK loquitur V^ruin Borg:aodio copt 
Choou^ neHonotos Nenrus Ba^tenui, Tortroug 
Braetcni* utro«A le) qitem Nicer abliiit unda 
Prornmpit Franettv (^idit cito veta btpeniit 
nm)Dia in Itntre* et Rhenuni fcxiiit aluo. 

1 1 jam Imifietn diiTuderat Attili tuna» 
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Panrsrr Ant hr 

V TIte romt auUientir And ctrcum^Unltal accoiint of ihi< «ar is con 
taierd tri iornandci (de Kcb. G«tlci» c 36-41 p CG3-G72.) who ht.t 
ahrfdi;cil and fomctirrce transcribed the larjrcr htstory nt 
Jornaodes » quotation winch it would Ik »ip^uoa< to 
rr»^it^isiaT U» cometrd and illu<tratrd by < rc:fon of To»ir« L 2,c. 

6i a«i the Climnicica cf ldatit:\ I ic«re, «nd the two Prosper*. 


conquests by the possession of an advantageous 
post, which commanded the passage of the Loire, 
and he depended on the secret invitation of Sangi- 
ban, king of the Alani, who had promised to betray 
the city, and to revolt from the service of the em- 
pire But this treacherous conspiracy was detected 
and disappointed Orleans had been strengthened 
with recent fortifications , and the assaults of the 
Huns were vigorously repelled by the faithful v alour 
of the soldiers, or citizens, who defended the place 
The pastoral diligence of Anianos, a bishop of pri- 
mitive sanctity and consummate prudence, exhaust- 
ed every art of religious policy to support their 
courage, till the arrival of the expected succours 
After an obstinate siege, the walls were shaken by 
the battenng-rams , the Huns had already occupied 
the suburbs , and the people, who were incapable 
of bearing arms, lay prostrate in prayer Anianus, 
who anxiously counted the days and hours, de- 
spatched a trusty messenger to observe, from the 
rampart, the face of the distant country He re- 
turned twice, without any intelligence that could 
inspire hope or comfort , but, in his third report, he 
mentioned a small cloud, which he had faintly 
descried at the extremity of the honzon “ It is 
the aid of God exclaimed the bishop, in a tone 
of pious confidence, and the whole multitude re- 
peated after him, “ It is the aid of God ” The 
remote object, on which ev ery eye w as fixed, became 
each moment larger, and more distinct , the Roman 
and Gothic banners were gradually perceived , and 
a favourable wind blowing aside the dust, discover- 
ed, in deep array, the impaticntsqnadronsof jDtius 
and Theodoric, who pressed forwards to the relief 
of Orleans 

The facility with which Attila had 
penetrated into the heart of Gaul may Roma» and v 1* 
be ascribed to his insidious policy, as 
well as to the terror of his arms His public de- 
clarations were skilfully mitigated by his private 
assurances , he alternately soothed and threatened 
the Romans and the Goths , and the courts of 
Ravenna and Thoulouse, mutually suspicious of 
each other’s intentions, beheld, with supine indif- 
ference, the approach of their common enemy 
^tius was the sole guardian of the public safety, 
but his wisest measures were embarrassed by a 
faction, which, since the death of Placidia, infested 
the imperial palace the youth of Italy trembled 

All Ike ancient te<tiniooie9 are collected and inserted in the Ilistonaiis 
o^France but the reader should be cautioned *i^iD«t a supposed extract 
from the Cliromcle of Idatins, (amon;; the fragments of Fr^eganu'S 
tom II p 4G2.) trhich often contradicts the genuine text of the Galli 
Clan bi^liop 

I The orcirnl I^endaries dc«erre «ome regard as Ihej are obliged 
In connect their fablc< 'Wilh the real hi«tor\ of their own times, fcce 
Ibf Iire^of St Lupus, St Amanits the hi^hnpnf Metz Sle Gcnericv^, 

w jliellistoriant of France tom i p 04-1 04j Otn lorn iiu p 35** 

® The sceplicimi of the count de Birit (lli<t des Peuple* tom vll 
p &40) cannot be reconciled witli aii\ pritictplc* of rea«on or 
Grefforj of Tour^ preci«c and positire in his account 
of Inc destruction of Metz! At the dittance of no mori. than a hun- 
>tar*, could lie be ignorant could the people be Lnorant of tlic 
Mie of a «tv the actual residence of his «>cercign% the kings of 
Aunrasia * The teamed count, who seems to hare Undertaken the 
apoItn.y of Attila, and tfie bartnnans appeals to the fal«e Idaliu* 
pai^na ciriutihus Germania* ct Callia* and forgets tlwt Uie true 
fiUlius had rxphcitlr alhrired, plurims cisltales dffirarfi**, amon,, 

W] ich lie enumerates Meir 
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at the sound of the trumpet, and the barbarians, 
nho, from fear or aifection, -were inclined to the 
cause of Attila, awaited, with doubtful and venal 
faith, the event of the war The patrician passed 
the Alps at the bead of some troops, whose strength 
and numbers scarcely deserved the name of an 
armj " But on his amval at Arles, or Lyons, be 
was confounded by the intelligence, that the Visi- 
goths, refusing to embrace the defence of Gaul, 
had determined to expect, within their own terri- 
tories, the formidable invader, whom they professed 
to despise The senator Avitus, who, after the 
honourable exercise of the prmtonan prmfccture, 
had retired to his estate in Auvergne, was per- 
suaded to accept the important embassy, which he 
executed with ability and success He represented 
to Thcodonc, that an ambitious conqueror, who 
aspired to the dominion of the earth, could he re- 
sisted only by the finn and unanimous alliance of 
the powers 'whom he laboured to oppress The 
lively eloquence of Avitus inflamed the Gothic 
warriors, by the dcscnption of the injuries which 
their ancestors had suficred from the Huns , whose 
implacable fury still pursued them from the Da- 
nube to the foot of the Pyrenees He strenuously 
urged, that it was the duty of every Christian to 
save, from sacrilegious violation, the churches of 
God, and the relies of the saints that it was the 
interest of every barbarian, who had acquired a 
settlement in Gaul, to defend the fields and vine- 


yards, which were cultivated for his use, against 
the desolation of the Scythian shepherds Thco- 
dorlc yielded to the evidence of truth , adopted the 
measure at once the roost prudent and the most 
honourable , and declared, that, as the faithful ally 
of JStius and the Romans, ho was ready to expose 
his life and kingdom for the common safety of 
Gaul® The Visigoths, who, at that time, were 
in the mature vigour of their fame and power, 
obeyed with alacrity the signal of war, prepared 
their arms and horses, and assembled under the 
standard of their aged king, who was resolved, with 
his tw 0 eldest sons, Tonsmond and Thcodonc, to 
command in person his numerous and valiant peo- 
ple The example of the Goths determined several 
tnbes or nations, that seemed to fluctuate between 
the Huns and the Romans The indefatigable 
diligence of the patrician gradually collected the 
troops of Gaul and Germany, who had formerly 
acknowledged themselves the subjects, or soldiers. 


» - ■ IX liqiicrat Alp» 

^tiuir tentip etrarttm*memi!ilertnccn« 
ilouiiri in auxitiis Geticum imle cr^iiliis annen 
incaMuni propriis prsesumons adfotr castna 

e T|ie i>oI.cvorAlliIa.ofyTtin* and of tlic*V? uoUi^ 
d«vrib«l IniricPaDeRjrieofAulii. and the llifrly sixth tSfr 
JortniKle. Tl c poet and Ihr historian were hoth hiissed "if mAoi 
or national pnjiidices file former exaltii the merit amt tmirarunce 
At, u» crhiT. AvUc. ^1„; < The latter anx.o iVTo ^ 

Gotha in the most riTonrab e liihl Vrt Ibeim r/ym-.,# » .i 

ars fairlj interpreted. ,a a pnHifVr ihefr «raf U 

rrS 'o 'T ‘""y «'■ "»de lij Jomaiidea c. 30 

edU Grot tom „ p 23 of the HiatonanaV Franrof’w^llf, 
noicT of the Denedlctme editor Tiie Ltrti irerea 

harlraruna horn or naturalized in Gaul aid H,, 


of the republic, but who now claimed the rewards 
of voluntary service, and the rank of independent 
allies , the Lseti, the Armoncans, the Breones, the 
Saxons, the Burgundians, the Sarmatians, or Alam, 
the Ripuanans, and the Franks who followed Mc- 
roveus as their lawful prince Such was the various 
army, which, under the conduct of ^Etins and 
Theodonc, advanced, by rapid marches, to relieve 
Orleans, and to give battle to the innumerable host 
of Attila v 

On their approach, the king of the , 

j ^ t , retires to 

Hans immediately raised the siege, the plains of 

and sounded a retreat to recall the 
foremost of his troops from the pillage of a city 
which they had already entered t The valour of 
Attila was always guided by his prudence , and as 
he foresaw the fatal consequences of a defeat in the 
heart of Gaul, he repassed the Seine, and expected 
the enemy in the plains of Ch&Ions, whose smooth 
and level surface was adapted to the operations of 
his Scythian cav airy. But in this tumultuary retreat, 
the vanguard of the Romans and their allies con- 
tinnally pressed, and sometimes engaged, the troops 
whom Attila had 'posted in the rear , the hostile 
columns, in the darkness of the night, and the per- 
plexity of the roads, might encounter each other 
without design , and the bloody conflict of the 
Franks and Gcpidic, in which flftcen thousand' 
barbarians were slam, was a prelude to a more 
general and decisive action The Catalaunmn 
fields* spread themselves round Chilons, and ex- 
tend, according to the vague measurement of JTor- 
nandcs, to the length of one hundred and fifty, and 
the breadth of one hundred, miles, over the whole 
province, which is entitled to the appellation of a 
champaign Gouniry ^ This spacious plain was dis- 
tinguished, how ever, by some inequalities of ground , 
and the importance of a height, which commanded 
the camp of Attila, was understood, and disputed, by 
the tw 0 generals The young and valiant Tonsmond 
first occupied the summit , the Goths rushed with 
irresistible weight on the Huns, who laboured to 
ascend from the opposite side , and the possession 
of this advantageous post inspired hoth the troops 
and their leaders with a fair assurance of victory. 
The anxiety of Attila prompted him to consult his 
pntsts and haruspices It was reported, that, after 
scrotiniAing the entrails of victims, and scraping 
their bones, they revealed, in mystenous language, 
his own defeat, with the death of his pnncipal 


piaiiteu m tiic dince«c of Bajeux, the BuTtfUndtans were settled in 
® I”® Brtot\e$ were a warlike tribe of UlisctiaDs. to tlie east 

of tile lake of Curi^Mncc 

S Aurilnhrn«n urhw absidm. oppn^natio, imintio, jiec direptio. 
It Sidon Aiiollin I viii Enirt Ij p 21C The proenation Af 
urIeanT ini„1it lie easily turned into n miracle, obtained, and ruretold, bv 
the holy bidinp ^ 

r The common editions Tcrd XCM but there u some auiboritv of 
mmiiMTipla (and almost anj autlioritv w sudicient) for the mote rea 
aonahic number of XVVf 

» Chalons or Diiro-Catalaunum aOenrards Calataml had former- 
Ij made a part of the territory of niieims from wlienec it is distant 
only tTrcniy aercii miles See V^ales >olit Gall p 130 B’Aiiville 
Aotire de I'Ancimne Gallic, p 212 2T0 ' 

t The name of Campania or Champagne is freqaentU raeni toned 
bj Gregory of Tours and tliat Rrwt prosincc, of which Tlhcims 
T^^he capital, obeyed the command of a duke V ales ^otIt p 
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adversary , and that the barbarian, bj accepting 
the equivalent, expressed Ins involuntary esteem for 
the siipenor merit of iCtius But the unusual 
despondcnc}, nhich seemed to prevail among the 
Huns, engaged Attila to use the expedient, so 
familiar to the generals of antiqiiitj , of animating 
his troops a military oration , and his language 
n as that of a king, uho had often fought and con- 
quered at their bead " He pressed them to con- 
sider their past glory, their actual danger, and their 
future hopes The same fortune, uhieli opened 
the deserts and morasses of Scythia to their un- 
armed valour, ulnch had laid so many wailikc 
nations prostrate at their feet, had reserved t\\cjoys 
of this memorable field for the consummation of 
their V ictoncs The cautions steps of their enemies, 
their strict alliance, and their advantageous posts, 
he artfully represented as the ciTects, not of pru- 
dence, but of fear The Visigoths alone were the 
strength and nerves of the opposite army, and the 
Huns might securely trample on the degenerate 
Romans, whose close and compact order betrayed 
their apprehensions, and who were equally in- 
capable of supporting the dangers, or the fatigues, 
of a day of battle The doctrine of predestination, 
so favourable to martial virtue, was carefully incul- 
cated by the king of the Huns , who assured his 
subjects, that the narnors, protected by heaven, 
were safe and invulnerable amidst the darts of the 
enemy , but that the unerring Fates w ould stnke 
their victims in the bosom of inglorious peace “ I 
myself," continued Attila, “ will throw the first 
javelin, and the wretch who refuses to imitate the 
example of his sovereign, is devoted to inevitable 
death " The spirit of the barbarians was rekindled 
by the presence, the voice, and the example, of their 
intrepid leader, and Attila, yielding to their im- 
patience, immediately formed Ins order of battle 
At the head of Ins brave and faithful Huns, he 
occupied in person the centre of the line The 
nations subject to Ins empire the Rugians, the 
Hcruli, the Thuringians, the Franks, the Burgun- 
dians, were extended, on either hand, over the 
ample space of the Catalaunian fields , the nght 
wing was commanded by Ardanc, king of the 
Gtpidm , and the three v aliant brothers, w ho reigned 
over the Ostrogoths, were posted on the left to oppose 
the kindred tnbes of the Visigoths The disposition 
of the allies w ns regulated by' a different principle 
Sangibnn, the fvithicss king of the Alani, was 
placed in the centre where Ins motions might be 
strictly w*ilchcd, and his treachery might be in- 
stantly punished yEtius assumed the command of 
the left, and Thcodoric of the right, wing , wbiio 
Tonsmond still continued to occupy the heights 
which appear to have stretched on the flank, and 

« I am arnsililr that tlir<e milHar) nrationa are nnutl) rampnwd hj 
UteoM O»trop<iih» who liad virro under Attila* 
tnuht repmt hi««h4cour«e(oC«^ifKloriui tlieMea* aiuletni tlie ex 
nfmiom hate an ordinal hcyllnan and I doiiht* whether an 
liaUtn I f theaixth centurt would hare UioURht of the liujua certami 

nUyrtttifia 

. “ exprpatton* of Jomandesor rather of Ca«<tndorinis are ex 
r«mtiy aUoit|* Ikltum atrox multiplex* immine* |»rrlinax cut 


perhaps the rear, of the Scy tliian army The nations 
from the Volga to the Atlantic were assembled on 
tlic plain of GIi lions , but many of these nations 
hid been divided by faction, or conquest, or emi- 
gration , and the appearance of similar arms and 
ensigns, which threatened each other, presented the 
image of a civil war 

The discipline and tactics of the „ , 

_ , . Ihttleofaialons 

Greeks and Romans form an interest- 
ing part of their national manners The attentive 
stndy of the military operations of Xenophon, or 
Cicsar, or Frederic, when they are described by the* 
same genius which conceived and executed them, 
may tend to improve (if such improvement can be 
wished) the art of destroying the human species 
But the battle of Chllons can only excite our cu- y 
riosity by the magnitude of the object, since it was 
decided by the blind impetuosity of barbarians, 
and has been related by partial writers, whose civil 
or ecclesiastical profession secluded them from the 
knowledge of military afiairs Cassiodorius, how- 
ever, had familiarly conversed with many Gothic 
vvarnors, who served in that memorable engage- 
ment, “ a conflict," as they informed him, “ fierce, 
various, obstinate, and bloody , such as could not 
be paralleled, cither in the present, or in past 
ages " The number of the slain amounted to one 
hundred and sixty-two thousand, or, according to 
another aceonnt, three hundred thousand persons ,* 
and these incredible exaggerations suppose a real 
and eflectivc loss, sufllcient to justify the histonan’s 
remark, that whole generations may be swept away, 
by the madness of kings, in the space of a single 
hour After the mutual and repeated discharge of 
missile weapons, in which the archers of Scythia 
might signalize their superior dexterity, the cavalry 
and infantry of the two armies were furiously 
mingled in closer combat The Huns, who fought 
under the eyes of their king, pierced through the 
feeble and doubtful centre of the allies, separated 
their wings from each other, and wheeling, with a 
rapid clTort, to the left, directed their whole force 
against the Visigoths As Thcodoric rode along 
the ranks to animate his troops, he received a 
mortal stroke from the javelin of Andages, a noble 
Ostrogoth, and immediately fell from liis horse ^ 
The wounded king was oppressed in the general 
disorder, and trampled under the feet of Ins own 
cavalry , and this important death served to explain 
the ambiguous prophecy of the haruspiccs Attila 
already exulted in the confidence of victory, when 
the valiant Tonsmond descended from the hills, 
andvenfiedthe remainder of the prediction The 
Visigoths, who had been thrown into confusion by 
the flight, or defection, of the Alani, gradually 
restored their order of battle , and the Huns were 

nulla ii<quatn namt antiquilaa iibi lalia col'i rarcninlor ut 
Mihil r ««l quod in vitli ana conapinn potiiiwot e„rt„iiis, qiii liujiia 
miraciili prirarctur -upectfi Diitm (Hi«t Criliqiia, tom i p 392 
397 ) altempta to reconcile the 162,000 of Jomandea with the 300 000 
of Idaliiia and ludore b\ aiippo^inj; tliat the larRcr iiiimbcr included 
Hie total dniruction of the war, the clfccts of dieeaae, the alaiighlcr of 
the unarmed people. He. 
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undoabfcdly vanquished, since Attila was com- , 
pcllcd to retreat He bad exposed Ins person with 
the rashness of a private soldier , Imt the intrepid 
troops of the centre had pushed forwards bejond 
the rest of the line , their attack was faintly sup- 
ported , their flanks were unguarded , and the con- 
querors of Scjthia and Germany were saved hj the 
approach of the night from a total defeat They 
retired within the circle of waggons that fortified 
their camp, and the dismounted squadrons pre- 
pared themselves for a defence, to w'hich neither 
their arms, nor their temper, were adapted The 
event was doubtful but Atlila had scoured a last 
and honourable resource The saddles and rich 
furniture of the cavalry were collected, by his 
order, into a funeral pile , and the magnanimous 
barbarian had resolved, if his intrenchmcnts should 
be forced, to rush headlong into the flames, and to 
deprive his enemies of the glory which they might 
have acquired, by the death or captivity of Attila r 
But his enemies had passed the 
Retreat of Attila gqyjji disorder and anxiety 

The inconsiderate courage of Tonsmond was tempted 
to urge the pursuit, till he unexpectedly found him- 
self, with a few followers, in the midst of the 
Scythian w aggons In the confusion of a nocturnal 
combat, he was thrown from his horse, and the 
Gothic prince must have perished like his father, 
if his youthful strength, and the intrepid zeal of 
his companions, had not rescued him from this dan- 
gerous situation In the same manner, but on the 
left of the line, iEtius himself, separated from his 
allies. Ignorant of their victor j, and anxious for 
their fate, encountered and escaped the hostile 
troops, that were scattered over the plains of Chft- 
lons , and at length reached the camp of the Goths, 
which he could only fortify with a slight rampart of 
shields, till the dawn of day The imperial general 
was soon satisfied of the defeat of Attila, who still 
remained inactive within his intrenchmcnts and 
when he contemplated the bloody scene, he observed, 
with secret satisfaction, that the loss had princi- 
pally fallen on the barbarians The body of Theo- 
doric, pierced with honourable wounds, was dis- 
covered under a heap of the slain Ins subjects 
bewailed the death of their king and father , hut 
their tears were mingled with songs and accldma- 
tions, and his funeral ntes were performed in the 
face of a vanquished enemj The Goths, clashing 
their arms, elevated on a buckler his eldest son 
Tonsmond, to whom they justly ascribed the glory’ 
of their success , and the new king accepted the 
obligation of revenge, as a sacred portion of his 
paternal inheritance Yet the Goths themselves 
were astonished by the fierce and undaunted aspect 
of tlieir formidable antagonist, and their historian 


iJm P«iple’i A.C tom tii p 5M— 573 
still denonilmp on the fahe awl apnin rrjectinp the true, Idatiu< h: 
diridrd tlic defrat of AUiU into two preat battles the rornier ne- 
Orltaiw the latter HI Chimpaene in the one Thcodoric was slam i 
Uie Other hr ttven^cd • »i « 

a Jnrnaiides de Reims Getici* e 41 p 671 The policy ofXtioi 
and the Iwhivionr of Tonsmond, ice eitrcmeW natural and Hie n- 
trician, nccordinp to Grfiori of Tours, (I ii e 7 p 163 1 dismlssc 


has compared Attila to a lion encompassed in his 
den, and threatening his hunters with redoubled 
fury The kings and nations, who might have 
deserted Ins standard in the hour of distress, were 
made sensible, that the displeasure of their monarch 
was the most imminent and inevitable danger All 
Ins instruments of martial music incessantly sounded 
a loud and animating strain of defiance , and the 
foremost troops who advanced to the assault, were 
checked, or destroyed, by showers of arrows from 
every side of the intrenchmcnts It was deter- 
mined, in a general council of war, to besiege the 
king of the Hans in liis camp, to intercept his pro- 
visions, and to reduce him to the alternative of a 
disgraceful treaty, or an unequal combat But the 
impatience of the barbarians soon disdained these 
cautions and dilatory measures and the mature 
policy of iEtius was apprehensive, that, after the 
extirpation of the Huns, the republic would be 
oppressed by the pnde and power of the Gothic 
nation The patncian exerted the superior ascen- 
dant of authority and reason, to calm the passions, 
which the son of Theodoric considered as a duty , 
represented, with seeming aifection and real truth, 
the dangers of absence and delay , and persuaded 
Tonsmond to disappoint, by' his speedy return, the 
ambitious designs of his brothers, who might occupy 
the throne and treasures of Thoulouse * After the 
departure of the Goths, and the separation of the 
allied army, Attila was surprised at the vast silence 
that reigned over the plains of Chalons the suspi- 
cion of some hostile stratagem detained him several 
days within the circle of his waggons , and his 
retreat beyond the Rhine confessed the last victory 
which was achieved in the name of the western 
empire Meroveus and his Franks, observing a 
prudent distance, and magnifying the opinion of 
I tlieir strength, by the numerous fires which they 
kindled every night, continued to follow the rear 
I of the Huns, till they reached the confines of Thu- 
1 nngia The Thnnngmns served in the army of 
Attila they traversed, both in their march and in 
their return, the territories of the Franks , and it 
was perhaps in this war that they exercised the 
cruelties, which, about fourscore years afterwards, 
w ere revenged by the son of Clovis They massacred 
their hostages, as well as their captives two hun- 
dred young maidens were tortured with exquisite 
and unrelenting rage , their bodies w'crc torn asun- 
der by wild horses, or their bones were crushed 
under the weight of rolling waggons, and their 
unburied limbs were abandoned on tlie public 
roads, as a prey to dogs and vultures Sucli were 
those savage ancestors, whose imaginary virtues 
have sometimes excited the praise and envy of 
civilized ages'* 


ine prince or the Frank*, bj supRcsting to him a similar apprehension 
The false lAatuis riAieulousI) pretends, that £tius paid a clandestine 
nocturnal risit to the kinss of the Hans and of the Visigroths , from 
each of nrliom he obtained a bribe of ten Uiousand pieces of cold as 
the ^ice of an undi*tiirlied retreat ” ’ 

a Tlii-ic cruelties oliich are pasiionatet} deplored b\ Tlieodoric, the 
son of Cion*, (Grecor^ of Tour* I iii c 10 p 190 ) suit the time and 
circumstances of the invasion of Attila Hw residence in TliuriiJgia 
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Ncilbcr Ihcspint, nor the forces, nor 
"TvMtiU,* ^ the reputation, of Attila, were impaired 
A D <52 jjj fjjjjQj-g of tiie Gallic expedition 
In the ensuing spnng, he repeated Ins demand of 
the princess Honoria, and her patrimonial treasures 
TiiL demand was again rejected, or eluded , and the 
indignant lover immcdiatcl} took the field, passed { 
the Alps, invaded Italj, and besieged Aquileia with 
an innumerable host of barbarians Those barba- 
rians were unskilled in the methods of conducting a 
regular siege, which, even among the ancients, re- 
quired some knon ledge, or at least some practice, 
of the racclianic arts But the labour of manj 
thousand provincials and captives, whose lives were 
sacnficcd without pitj, might execute the most 
painful and dangerous work The skill of the 
Boman artists might he corrupted to the destruction 
of their country The walls of Aquileia were as- 
saulted bj' a formidable train of battenng-rams, 
movable turrets, and engines that threw stones, 
darts, and fire,*' and the monarch of the Huns em- 
ploj cd the forcible impulse of hope, fear, emulation, 
and interest, to subvert the only barrier which 
delajed the conquest of Italj Aquileia was at that 
period one of the nclicst, the most populous, and the 
strongest of the maritime cities of the Hadnatic 
coast The Gothic auxiliaries, who appear to have 
served under their native princes Alaric and Antala, 
communicated their intrepid spirit , and the citizens 
still remembered the glonous and successful resist- 
ance, which their ancestors had opposed to a fierce, 
inexorable barbarian, who disgraced the majesty of 
the Koraaii purple Three months were consumed 
without clfect in the siege of Aquileia , till the want 
of prov isions, and the clamours of his armj , compelled 
Attila to relinquish the enterprise, and reluctantly to 
issue his orders, that the troops should strike their 
tents the next morning, and begin their retreat But 
as he rode round the walls, pcnsiv e, angry, and disap- 
pointed, he observed a stork, preparing to leave her 
nest, in one of the towers, and to fly with her infant 
family towards the country He seized, with the 
rcadj penetration of a statesman, this tnlling inci- 
dent, which chance had oficred to superstition , and 
exclaimed, in a loud and cheerful tone, that such a 
domestic bird, so constantly attached to human 
socictj, would never have abandoned her ancient 
scats, unless those toners had been devoted to im- 

va< lonir attested bj popular tradition and lie is snpposed to bare 
assembled a courauUai nr dirt in the territory of Eisenach See 
Masron IX. 30 nlio sillies srilh nice acciine) the extent ot ancient 
7 liiinngta and dent es its name from the Collne tribe ol the 7%er 
VIIII.I 

b Machinis cnnstriictis, omnibii que tnrmentoriim pcnerlbus adhibilis 
Jornandes c 13. p G73 In the tiiirteriiUi eentur}, the Hindis bat 
tered llie rities of Cliina srith lar{,e enKinrs cnnstriicted bj the Maho- 
mrlans or rhrltifins in tlirir srrsiee srhirh thretr stones from ISO to 
300 iKinnds trright In the drante of their cnuiitr}, the Chinese used 
ciinpoirder anderen bomb* above a huiidresi ^ ears liefore the} were 
Known in I iim|ie jrct evrii those celestial oc inremal arms were in 
aiitririent to protect a pusillanimous nation See Caubil lIi t des 
Monirnus p *0 71 t.»V IV7 &r 

e The >ime stnrv Is told b\ Jfomandes and by Frncopliis Ole Dell 
Vandal I I e 4 p 187, IftJ.) nor is it easy to decide wliiih is the 
orifciml niit tlie Greek historian is kuIII} of an inexcusable mistake, 
|o plicinctbr sirtteof Aqnilcia nflfr the death of iEtius. 

4 Jornandrs almiit a lioiiilrcn )cars aOerward alTirms that Aqni 
leu was ni rnniplctrl} niincil ita lit six rjiis vrsticn ut apureanl, 
rrtiqurrlnt Jonuudrs dc Itch Oeticis c 43 p ti73 l*aul Uiacon 
I It c 14 p 70, LIulprand Hist i Hi c 9. Tlie name of Aquileia 


pending ruin and solitude < The favourable omen 
inspired an assurance of victorj , the siege was re- 
newed, and prosecuted with fresh vigour, a large 
breach was made in the part of the wall from 
whence the stork had taken her flight , the Huns 
mounted to the assault with irresistible fuiy , and the 
succeeding generation could scared} discover the 
ruins of Aquileia ^ After this dreadful chastise- 
ment, Attila pursued haS march , and as he passed, 
the cities of Altinum, Corcordia, and Padua, were 
reduced into heaps of stones and ashes The inland 
towns, Yicenza, Verona, and Bergamo, were ex- 
posed to the rapacious cruelty of the Huns Milan 
and Pavia submitted, without resistance, to the loss 
of their wealth , and applauded the unusual clc- 
menej, which preserved from the flames the public, 
as well as private, buildings , and spared the lives 
of the captive multitude The popular traditions 
of Comum, Turin, or Modena, may jostlj be sus- 
pected , yet they concur with more authentic evi- 
dence to prove, that Attila spread his ravages over 
tlie rich plains of modem Lombardy, which arc 
divided by the Po, and bounded by the Alps and 
Apennine • When he took possession of the royal 
palace of Milan, he was surprised, and offended, at 
the sight of a picture, which represented the Caesars 
seated on their throne, and the princes of Scythia 
prostrate at their feet The revenge which Attila 
inflicted on this monument of Boman vanity, was 
harmless and ingenious He commanded a painter 
to reverse the figures, and the attitudes, and the 
emperors were delineated on the same canvass, ap- 
proaching in a suppliant posture to empty their bags 
of tributary gold before tlie throne of the Scjthian 
monarch ^ The spectators must have confessed the 
truth and propnety of the alteration and were per- 
haps tempted to apply, on this singular occasion, 
tlie well-known fable of the dispute between the 
lion and the man v 

It IS a sajing worthy of the ferocious _ 
pride of Attila, that the grass never the republic of 
grew on the spot where his horse had 
trod Yet the savage destrojer undcsignedl} laid 
the foundations of a republic, which revived, in the 
feudal state of Europe, the art and spirit of com- 
mercial industry The celebrated name of Venice, 
or Vcnetia,’’ was formerly diffused over a large and 
fertile province of Italj, from the confines of Pan- 

I vas Mimetimes applied to Forum Julii, (Ci^idad del Friuli,) ttie more 
I recent capital of tlie Venetian proMiicc 

I e 111 dr«cribm;; this tnrof Attila a war so fimous, but so imperfectly 
I Known I hare taken for ni> j^uides two learned Italians who coo 
sidcred the subject with some peculiar adtanti^er $if;oniu« de Im* 
peno Occidcntali I xtii in his works, tom i p <I95~50^ and Mun 
ton, Annali d Ilalu tom iv p 229*-23d 8vo edition 

t Tilts anecdote may be found under two different articles (/ledioXo 
ror and xoppcer) of the mi<cclhneou8 compilation of Siiidas 
^ respondit humanIL hoc pictum manft , 

Videres homlnem dejectum si pinj^re 
sri 1 I<coiwMjrent Appendix ad Phsdrum, Fah xsr 

XI*®** *** Phtedrus very foolishly appeals from pictures to the am 
phithntre and I am clad to obserre, that the nati\e taste of La 
I'onUliie (I III fable X ) lias omitted this most lame and impotent con 
elusion 

h Paul the Deacon (de Gestis Lanpobard 1 li c 14 p 784 ) de 
**7* Italy about the end of the eighth century 

fenetin nw solum in pniicis insiilit quas nunc Venetian dicimu* con 
Flat fed ejus terminii% a Pannorilte fitiihns iiviiie Addiinm niniiim 
protelatur The history of tint province till the a,«e of Charlemajpie 
forms the first and most intcrcstine part of the \ crooa lllustrita, (p 
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nonja to the river Addua, and from the Po lo the 
RUselian and Julian Alps Before the irruption of 
the barbanans, fifty Venetian cities flourished in 
peace and prospcnlj Aquileia was placed in the 
most conspicuous station but the ancient dignity 
of Padua was supported by agnculturc and manu- 
factures , and the property of five hundred citizens, 
who were entitled to the equestrian rank, must have 
amounted, at the strictest computation, to one mil- 
lion seven hundred thousand pounds Many fami- 
lies of Aquileia, Padua, and the adjacent towns, 
who lied from the sword of the Huns, found a safe, 
though obscure, refuge in the neighbouring islands * 
At the evtrcmity of the gulf, where the Hadnatic 
feebly imitates the tides of the ocean, near a hun- 
dred small islands are separated by shallow water 
from the continent, and protected from the naves 
by several long slips of land, which admit the en- 
trance of vessels through some secret and narrow 
channels Till the middle of the fifth century, 
these remote and sequestered spots remained without 
cultii ation, with few inhabitants, and almost with- 
out a name But the manners of the Venetian 
fugitives, their arts and their government, were 
gradually formed by their new situation , and one 
of the epistles of Cnssiodonus,' which describes their 
condition about seventy years afterwards, may be 
considered as the pnmitive monument of the re- 
public The minister of Theodonc compares them, 
in his qudint declamatory style, to water-fowl, who 
had fived their nests on the bosom of the n a\ es , and 
though he allows, that the Venetian provinces had 
formerly contained many noble families, he insi- 
nuates, that they were now reduced by misfortune 
to the same level of humble poverty Fish was the 
common, and almost the universal, food of every 
rank their only treasure consisted in the plenty of 
salt, which they extracted from the sea and the 
cvehange of that commodity, so essential to human 
life, was substituted in the neighbouring markets to 
the currency of gold and silver A people, whose 
habitations might be doubtfully assigned to the earth 
or water, soon became alike fomiliar with the two 
elements , and the demands of avarice succeeded to 
those of necessity The islanders, who, from Grado to 
Chiozza, w ere intimately connected with each other, 
penetrated into the Heart of Italy, by the secure, 
though laborious, navigation of the rivers and inland 
canals Their i csscls, which were continually in- 
creasing in size and number, visited all the harbours 
of the gulf , and the marriage, which Venice annu- 


ally celebrates with the Hadnatic, was contracted 
in her early infancy The epistle of Cassiodonus, 
the pra*torian prmfcct, is addressed to the mantime 
tribunes and he exhorts them, in a mild tone of 
authority, to animate the zeal of their countrymen 
for the public service, which required their assistance 
to transport the magazines of wine and oil from the 
province of Istria to the royal city of Rai enna. The 
ambignous office of these magistrates is explained 
by the tradition, that, in the twelve piincipal islands, 
twelve tnbunes, or judges, werecreated byan annual 
and popular election The existence of the Vene- 
tian republic under the Gothic kingdom of Italy, is 
attested by the same authentic record, winch anni- 
hilates their lofty claim of original and perpetual 
independence “ 

The Italians, who had long since Atiihsivcs peace 
renounced the exercise of arms, were Roman* 
snrpiised, after forty years' peace, by the approach 
of a formidable barbarian, whom they abhorred, as 
the enemy of their religion, as well as of their re- 
pnblic A.midst the general consternation, ^tius 
alone was incapable of fear , but it was impossible 
that he should achieve, alone and nnassisted, any 
military exploits worthy of Ins former renowm The 
barbarians, who had defended Gaul, refused to 
march to the relief of Italy , and the succours pro- 
mised by the eastern emperor were distant and 
doubtful Since AStius, at the head of his domestic 
troops, still maintained the field, and harassed or 
retarded the march of Attila, he never showed him- 
self more truly great, than at the time when his 
conduct was blamed by an ignorant and ungrateful 
people ® If the mind of Valentinian had been sus- 
ceptible of any generous sentiments, he would have 
chosen such a general for Ins example and Ins guide 
But the timid grandson of Theodosius, instead of 
sharing the dangers, escaped from the sound, of war , 
and his hasty retreat from Raienna to Rome, from 
an impregnable fortressto an open capital, betrayed 
his secret intention of abandoning Italy, as soon as 
the danger should approach Ins imperial person. 
This shameful abdication was suspended, however, 
by the spirit of doubt and delay, which commonly 
adheres to pusillanimous counsels, and sometimes 
corrects their pernicious tendency The western 
emperor, with the senate and people of Rome, em- 
braredthe more salutary resolution of deprecating, 
by a solemn and suppliant emliassy, the wrath of 
Attila Tins important commission was accepted 
by Avienus, who, from his birth and riches, his con- 


I— 3M 1 in ivluch the tnarnuw Scipio Mafili hassliovan Inmaelrcnualh 
O' e>''sri.ed 'tevM and minute disquisitions * ' 

T . '*o'’^****sl®^ty<H'yTOntcniponiTy evidence, hut 

the fact >* I'lo'cd hj tjie e^rnt, and the arcumstance* mijiht he pre 
bj tnditipn The citizens of Aquilcii retired to the We of 
Oradu*. tlio<e of Prdna to flhns AUu* or HnJto, where the cilt of 
Venice was aUerwards hmU, Jee oi 

iTi'l of the Vcnelian island*, from 

uradus to podia, or Qiinirjria are accurateU *taled in the Bissertatio 
Choro},ra|.hira de Hah i lUedii p i^isscriaiio 

. Mslfei (Verona llliistrata, part 

I ji «40— _j-C ) ha* tran*lated and explained thi* curious tetter m the 

subject, whoco^*idered 
off*Jiniiff of the Koman republic He 
SUSlJ T? j eonscquentlj the prsheliire, of Cas. 

siodoriu*,A I) 523 , and Uie marquis s authority las the mote weight 


M he had prepared an edition of his worhs, and actualh published a 
di^rtation on the true ortlin{,rapbj of his name See Ossctvaziont 
Lcttcrairc, tom ii p 390—379 

n See in the second toliimeof AmeJol de la Houssaie Hi*toirc du 
GoiiTcrncment de Vcm«c, a translation of the famous Sgmtltnw Tlii* 
hook, which has been exalted fir above its merits, is stained, m even 
lin^witb the dtsingcnuouv malevolence of party hut the nr„ieital 

qua* III Galhn arat*erit, Ttaham injtredi per Pannonw* intendii ”nihii 
duce nostro itiii ceriiiidiim jinoris belli opera pro*nicieiite &c " He 
reproaches iEtius witli ne„leetin|; to cuard' the *Aln* and with n a 
njm to abandon Italy, but this msb «n*iTre may K?byw„’^,to? 

balanced hj the favourable testimonies of Idatius and Isidore ' 
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sular dignity, the numerous train of his clients, and 
his personal abilities, held the first rank in the Ro- 
man senate TJie specious and artful character of 
AMcniis,” Mas admirabl} qualified to conduct a ne- 
gociation cither of public or private interest his 
colleague Tngctius had cvercised the pnctorian 
prmfccture ofltal^ , and Leo, bishop of Rome, con- 
sented to e\posc his life for the safety of his flock 
The genius of Leo v was exercised and displaced in 
the public misfortunes , and he has deserved the 
appellation of Great, by the successful zeal mth 
Mhicli he laboured to establish his opinions and his 
authority, under the venerable names of orthodox 
faith and ecclesiastical discipline The Roman 
ambassadors were introduced to the tent of Attila, 
as he hij encamped at the place where the slow- 
Minding Mincius is lost in the foaming waves of the 
lake Bcnacus,*) and trampled, with his Scjthian 
cavaliy, the farms of Catullus and Virgil » The 
barbarian monarch listened with favourable, and 
even respectful attention, and the deliverance of 
Itnlj was purchased by the immense ransom, or 
don r} , of the princess Honona The state of his 
army might facilitate the treaty, and hasten his re- 
treat Their martial spirit was relaxed by the 
wealth and indolence of a warm climate The 
shepherds of the north, whose ordinary food con- 
sisted of milk and raw flesh, indulged themselves 
too freely in the use of bread, of wine, and of meat, 
prepared and seasoned by the arts of cookcrj , and 
the progress of disease revenged in some measure 
the injuries of the Italians ' When Attila declared 
his resolution of carrying his victoi ions arms to the 
gates of Rome, he was admonished by his friends, 
as well as by his enemies, that Alanc had not long 
survived the conquest of the eternal city His 
mind, superior to leal danger, was assaulted by 
imaginary terrors, nor could he escape the influ- 
ence of superstition, which had so often been sub- 
servient to Ins designs ' The pressing eloquence of 
Leo, his majestic aspect, and sacerdotal robes, ex- 
cited the veneration of Attila for the spiritual father 
of the chnstians The apparition of the tw o apos- 
tles, St Peter and St Paul, who menaced thebar- 

o Ser the original portraits of Avicdu< and lii< riral BaMliu^ de 
linritcd and coiitnstcd in the epistles p 0 ji S2 ] of Sidoniu' He 
liad studied the chsnrters of the two chiefs or the senate , hut he at 
tached liiniself to Itasitins ns the more solid and disinterested fricud 
P 1 he elnracter and principles of Leo maj be tneid in one hundred 
and fort) one oricliial epistle* which illustrate the eeclesiastieal liistor} 
nf his long and bus) pontificate from A S 440—461 See Dupin 
Bihliotheque Lcclesiastii|Ur, tom in part ii p 130— IGS 
<t lardis in),rns utn llexibus ercat 

Mineius, et tenern pnetexit aruiidine ripas 

Anne laeiis tsntos, te Ijri maxime teqiie 

1 1nclibiis, et freniitu a<surpens Jienact msrinn 
r The maniiiis Maffi 1 (Verona Illiistmts part, i 05 139 33] part 11 
p 3 C) has ilhistiatrd with ta<le and Inriiiiig this interesliiil. topo 
graphs lie places the inters lew of Attila and St I.eo near Ariolira 
ur Ardclica 11 iw IVsihlera at the eonlliix of theliVeand river, as. 
errlains the s Ilia of Catiilhis in the delightful peninsula of Sarmlo, 
and discovers the Andes of Virgil In the silla|,e of Itaiidcs, nreciMt) 
SI iiate 1)110 te subduccre colles iiieipiiint where the V'eroiii k lulls im 
iwrerptihl^ slope down into the plain ofniaiitiia 
a Si statim iiifesto agralne urliem piliisseni grande discrlmeii es«et 
»«t in \ eiitli s quo fere Iraetii Italia moUi«sima est, ipsi will citliiine 
riemrntil mhnrelanguit Ad hoc pants util cariilsque roetar et dul 
rrdine viol mlllcatin Ac This |i.iss3gr of Fhirtis (in 3 } is still more 
aptdieal le to the lliiiis than to the Cimbri and it maj sene as a com 
•'iT'd'O "0 the crttilM pla.ur, with which Idatius and Isidore liave 
sOIictest the troops of Attila. 


banan with instant death, if he rejected the prayer 
of their successor, is one of the noblest legends of 
ecclesiastical tradition The safety of Rome might 
deserve the interposition of celestial beings, and 
some indulgence is due to a fable, which has been 
represented by the pencil of Raphael, and tlie 
chisel of Algardi " 

Before the king of the Huns evacu- 11.],^ jc,,,], 
ated Italy, he threatened to return 
more dreadful, and more implacable, 
if his bride, the princess Honona, were not delivered 
to his ambassadors within the time stipulated by 
the treaty Yet, in the meanwhile, Attila relieved 
his tender anxiety, by adding a beautiful maid, 
whose name was Ildico, to the list of his innumer- 
able wives* Their marriage was celebrated with 
barbaric pomp and festivity, at his wooden palace 
beyond the Danube, and the monarch, oppressed 
with wine and sleep, retired, at a late hour, from 
the banquet to the nuptial bed His attendants 
continued to respect his pleasures, or his repose, 
the greatest part of the ensuing day, till the unusual 
silence alarmed their fears and suspicions, and, 
after attempting to awaken Attila by loud and 
repeated cnes, they at length broke into the royal 
apartment They found the trembling bride sitting 
by the bedside, hiding her face with her veil, and 
lamenting her own danger, as well as the death of 
the king, who had expired during the night r An 
artery Ind suddenly burst , and as Attila lay in a 
supine posture, he was suffocated by a torrent of 
blood, which, instead of finding a passage tlirough 
the nostrils, regurgitated into the lungs and stomach 
His body was solemnly exposed in the midst of the 
plain, under a silken pavilion , and the chosen 
squadrons of the Huns, wheeling round in measured 
evolutions, chanted a funeral song to the memory 
of a hero, glorious in his life, invincible in his 
death, the father of his people, the scourge of his 
enemies, and the terror of the world According to 
their national custom, the barbarians cut off a part 
of tlicir hair, gashed their faces with unseemly 
wounds, and bewailed their valiant leader as he 
deserved, not with the tears of women, but with the 

t The historian Friscus Ind positively mentioned the efleet winch 
this esample produced on the mind of Attila Joriiandes c 43. n 
C73 

u The picture of Itaplieel is in the Vatican the basso (or perhaps the 
alto) relietoof Alirardi on one of the altars of St Peter (See Ditbos, 
Heflextons siir la PoKie et stir la Peiiiture trim i p 510,520) Paro 
mt}^(Anna) Eccles A B 452. No 57,58) timely ^u^tains the truth 
of the apparition , winch is rcjccteil, lioweier, by the most learned and 
pious catholic* 

X Attih ut Pri*cu8 ht*toricu* refert cxtinctionis we tempore, 
puelhm Ililieo nomine, dccorani salde, sibi niatrimoninm no*t inntt 
menibiles uxnre* sortan* Jornande*, c 40 p CS3, 034 Ue 
anrrwards adds fc *#0 p 030) FiliiAttilic, quorum per liccntiam lilii 
dim* pane popuiit* fiiit Pohgimy Ins been cstiblislied among: Hie 
Tartar* afoer} atfe The raiiK of plebeian wnesis regulated only by 
flieir per*onal charms and the Tided mitron prepare* without a mnr 
tnur, ilie which is destined for hep bloominj'rital But in roja! 
famihcs the daughter* of Klinns comnmrticate to their sons o prior 
ri,,ht of inheritance Sec Genealogical Ui*tor>, p 40G— 408 

7 The r(^rt of her guiU reached Cnn*tiiitiiiopte, where it obtained 
a lery diOWent name and Marcclbniis oliserres tiiat the tyrtnt of 
Liirope was slain In the night bj the hand, and the knife of a womnn 
^rneiiie, who ha* adapted the genuine account to Ins tragedy, 
o^ribc* the irruption of blood m forty bomb*u(t hne% and Attila cx* 
claims, With ndinilnti* fury, 

S it nc veut a arreter fhi9 blood J 
(Dit il) on me pay era cc qui m cn ra couter 
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blood of warnors The remains of AtUla were en- 
closed within tlirec coffins, of gold, of silver, and of 
iron, and pmately buned in the night the spoils 
of nations were tlirown into his grave, the captives 
who had opened the ground were inhumanly mas- 
sacred, and the same Huns, who had indulged 
sueh excessive grief, feasted, with dissolute and 
intemperate mirth, about the recent sepulchre of 
their long It was reported at Constantinople, that 
on the fortunate night in which he expired, Mar- 
cian beheld in a dream the bow of Attila broken 
asunder and the report may be allowed to prove, 
how seldom the image of that formidable barbanan 
was absent from the mind of a Roman emperor * 
Destrnction of 'The revolution which subverted the 
h» empire empire of the Huns, established the 

fame of Altila, whose genius alone had sustained 
the huge and disjointed fabric After his death, 
the boldest chieftains aspired to the rank of kings , 
the most powerful kings refused to acknow ledge a 
superior , and the numerous sons, whom so many 
various mothers bore to the deceased monarch, 
divided and disputed, like a private inheritance, 
the sovereign command of the nations of Germany 
and Scythia The bold Ardaric felt and repre- 
sented the disgrace of this sen ile partition , and 
his subjects, the warlike Gepidm, with the Ostro- 
goths, under the conduct of three valiant brothers, 
encouraged their allies to vindicate the rights of 
freedom and royalty In a bloody and decisive 
conflict on the banks of the river Netad, in Panno- 
nia, the lance of the Gepidae, the sword of the 
Goths, the arrows of the Huns, the Sucvic infantry, 
the light arms of the Heruli, and the heavy weapons 
of the Alani, encountered or supported each other, 
and the victory of Ardaric was accompanied with 
the slaughter of thirty thousand of his enemies 
Ellac, the eldest son of Attila, lost his life and 
crown in the memorable battle of Netad his early 
valour had raised him to the throne of the Acatzires, 
a Scythian people, whom he subdued , and his 
father, who loved the superior ment, would have 
envied the death, of Ellac “ His brother Dengisicb, 
with an army of Huns, still formidable in their 
flight and ruin, maintained Ins ground above fifteen 
years on the banks of the Danube The palace of 
Attila, with the old country of Dacia, from the 
Carpathian lulls to the Euxinc, became the seat of 
a new' power, which was erected by Ardanc, king 
of the Gcpidm The Pannonian conquests, from 
Vienna to Sirmium, were occupied by the Ostro- 
goths , and the settlements of the tribes, who had 
so bravely asserted their native freedom, were irre- 
gulaily distributed, according to the measure of 


f Tire euTioM circumstwccs of tire flcatli nnd futicral of Attila. an 
Telalccl bj Joriiandcs (c 40 p eS3-68i ) and were probably tran 
ecribetl from Pri^cus * irao 

iv SeeJomand<.«,desIlcb«sGcticisc 50 p 035-688 Hu dislmctioi 
of tire national nrma is curious snd important Nam ibi adminndnn 
Ivor fuisre specfreulum, iibi ccrncreerat cuiictis piignanlem Golliun 
ensefurentem Gcpidim in suhrert siiormn riincta tela frmnentem 
Siitvilm pedi Ilnnnum sasiUi i>rre«iiinerc Alamim Rnvi, Hcriilim 

lmlsUm,'of\benw™Neta7'' * ‘h. 

b Two modern historians liai c thrown much new light on tire run 
2 t 


their rcspectiv e strength Surrounded and oppressed 
by the multitude of his fathci^s slaves, the kingdom 
of Dengisich was confined to the circle of his wag- 
gons , his desperate courage urged him to invade 
the eastern empire , he fell in battle , and his head, 
ignominiously exposed in the Hippodrome, exhi- 
bited a grateful spectacle to the people of Con- 
stantinople Attila had fondly or superstitiously 
believed, that Irnac, the youngest of bis sons, was 
destined to perpetuate the glories of his race The 
character of that prince, who attempted to moderate 
the rashness of his brother Dengisich, was more 
suitable to the declining condition of the Huns , 
and Irnac, with his subject hordes, retired into the 
heart of the Lesser Scythia They were soon over- 
whelmed by a torrent of new barbanaus, who fol- 
lowed the same road which their own ancestors had 
formerly discoveied The Geougen, or Avares, 
whose residence is assigned by the Greek writers 
to the shores of the ocean, impelled tlie adjacent 
tribes , till at length the Igours of the north, issuing 
from the cold Siberian regions, which produce the 
most valuable furs, spread themselves over the 
desert, as far as the Bonsthenes and the Caspian 
gates , and finally extinguished the empire of the 
Huns’* 

Such an event might contnbnte to vaientmian mur. 
the safety of the eastern empire, under 
the reign of a pnnee who conciliated A D 154 , 
the friendship, without forfeiting the esteem, of the 
barbarians But tbe emperor of the west, the feeble 
and dissolute Vaientmian, who had reached his 
thirty-fifth year without attaining the age of reason 
or courage, abused this apparent security, to under- 
mine thefoundations of bis own throne, by the murder 
of the patrician iElius From the instinct of a base and 
jealous mind, he hated the man who was univ ersally 
celebrated as the terror of the barbarians, and the 
support of the republic , and his new favourite, tbe 
eunuch Heraclius, awakened the emperor from the 
supine lethargy, which might be disguised, during 
the life of Plaudia,” by the excuse of filial piety 
The fame of /Etius, Ins wealth and dignity, the 
numerous and martial train of barbarian followers, 
Ills powerful dependents, who filled the civil offices 
of the state, and the hopes of his son Gaudcntius,' 
who was already contiacted to Eudoxia, the empe- 
ror’s daughter, had raised him above the rank of a 
subject The ambitious designs, of which he was 
secretly accused, excited the fears, as well as the 
resentment, of Vaientmian iEtius himself, sup- 
ported by the consciousness of his ment, his services, 
and perhaps his innocence, seems to have main- 
tained a haughty and indiscreet behaviour The 


ana aiiision or Uie empire of Attila. m uc o\ iiis lauorinire and 
iniaule diligence (tom viii p 3-31 63—94 ) , and M dc GuiLiies bv 
ms extnordiiiar> Know Ied,te of tire Chinese languaLL and writers 'Sii 
Hist dcs nun% tom ii p 315—119 
ePIacidia died at Rome November 27, A D 450 She was buried 
at Kavenn i where tier sepiilcliri, and even her corps*, seated in i 
chair of cj press wood were preserved for ages The empress received 
m-inj romnliments from lire orthodov ctcr,.y and St reterChrsMiIn 
gns assured her, thst her ze-il for tire Tnnity had been recomiieii?ed hv 
an tnnitj of children See Tilleroont, Hist des Emp tom 


roiniUe diligence (tom vm p 3- 
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patncian oiTcnded Ins sovereign by a Iiostile de- 
claration , he aggravated llic olTcnce, by compelling 
bim to ratify, with a solemn oath, a treaty of recon- 
ciliation and alliance , he proclaimed Ins suspi- 
cions, lie neglected Ins safety and from a vain 
confidence that the enemy, whom he despised, was 
incapable even of a manly crime, lit rashly ven- 
tured his person in the palace of Rome Whilst 
he urged, perhaps with intemperate vehemence, 
the marriage of his son, Valcntinian, drawing 
Ins sword, the lirst sword he had ever drawn, 
plunged it in the breast of a general who had saved 
Ins empire Ins courtiers and tunuths ambitiously 
struggled to imitate their master , and ^Etius, pierced 
with a hundred wounds, fell dead in the royal 
presence Boethius, the praetorian prmfect, was 
killed at the same moment, and before the event 
could be divulged, llic principal friends of tlie 
patrician w ere summoned to the palace, and sepa- 
rately murdered The hornd deed, palliated by the 
specious names of justice and necessity, was imme- 
diately communicated by the emperor to Ins soldiers. 
Ins subjects, and his allies The nations, w ho were 
strangers or enemies to Ai^tius, generously deplored 
the unworthy fate of a hero the barbarians, who 
had been attached to Ins service, dissembled their 
grief and resentment and the public contempt, 
winch had been so long entertained for Valenti man, 
was at once converted into deep and universal 
abhorrence Such sentiments seldom pervade the 
walls of a palace , yet the craperoi was eoufounded 
by the honest reply of a Roman, whose appiobation 
he had not disdained to solicit “ I am ignorant. Sir, 
of your motives and provocations, I only know, 
that you have acted like a man who cuts off his 
right hand with Ins left 

and iiie luxury of Rome seems to have 

nireorMaximiia attracted the long and frequent visits 
of Valcntinian , who was consequently more des- 
pised at Rome than in any other part of Ins domi- 
nions A republican spirit w as insensibly reviv ed in 
the senate, as their authority, and even their sup- 
plies, became necessary for the support of his feeble 
government The stately demeanour of an heredi- 
tary monarch offended their pride , and the pleasures 
of Valcntinian were injurious to the peace and 
honour of noble families The birth of the empress 
Eudoxia was equal to Ins own, and her charms 
and tender affection deserved those testimonies of 
love, which her inconstant husband dissipated in 
V ague and unlaw ful amours Pctronius Maximus, 
a wealthy senator of tlic Anician family, who had 
been twice consul, was possessed of a chaste and 
be intiful w ifc her obstinate resistance scrv cd only 
to irritate the desires of Valcntinian and he re- 
solved to nccomplisb them, either by stratagem or 

a J tiitm Placidut mvrtarilMtnWitanKm is the «pr«*i<>nnf Sido. 
tihii. (Psiir^jr A»it 3j9) The poet knt» the world and was not 
inclined to Hatter a miiiider who had injiireil or dn„racrtl Aritns and 
Vlajnrnii the stirrewin> h' met of Ins snn« 

e VV llh re-.anl to tlimiisr and eirciimetanresofthr deaths of Ttius 
and Va1 titliiiaii oiir iiifnrtitalinn is dark and imperfict I’mcopiiis 
(I'e Hell Vjiilal I i e 1 p US— IPS) (s a fahiiloiis writer fir the 
errriN winch {•o’ccile his own mem irj Ills narraliic niurl therrforr 
!*■ nipt licit and corrected tij file or MS Qironictes, none of width were 


force Deep gaming was one of the vices of tlic 
court tlic emperor, w lio, by cbancc or contnv aiice, 
bad gained from Maximus a considerable sum, un- 
courtcously exacted bis ring as a security ior tlic 
debt, and sent it by a trusty messenger to bis wife, 
with an order, in her husband’s name, that she 
should immediately attend the empress Eudoxia 
The unsuspecting wife of Maximus was conveyed 
m her litter to the impenal palace , the emissaries 
of her impatient lover conducted her to a remote 
and silent bed-chamber, and Valentinian violated, 
w ithoiit remorse, the law s of hospitality Her tears, 
when she returned home, her deep aflliction, and 
her bitter reproaches against a husband, whom she 
considered as the accomplice of bis own shame, ex- 
cited Maximus to a just revenge , the desire of re- 
vengevvas stimulated by ambition, and he might 
reasonably aspire, by the free suflragc of the Roman 
senate, to the throne of a detested and despicable 
rival Valcntinian, who supposed that every hu- 
man breast was devoid, like Ins own, of friendship 
and gratitude, bad imprudently admitted among bis 
guards several domestics and followers of AUtins 
Two of these, of barbarian race, were persuaded to 
execute a sacred and honourable duty , by punish- 
ing with death the assassin of tlieir patron , and their 
inticpid courage did not long expect a favourable 
moment Whilst Valentinian amused himself in 
the field of Mars, with tlie spectacle of some mili- 
tpry sports, they suddenly rushed upon him with 
drawn weapons, despatched the guilty Heraclins, 
and stabbed the emperor to the heart. Death ofVaien 
without the least opposition from bis d'* 4^ 

numerous train, who seemed to rejoice March is 
in the tyrant’s death Such was the fate of Valcn- 
tinian the third,* the last Roman emperor of the 
family of Theodosius He faithfully imitated the 
hereditary vv eakness of his cousin and bis twounclcs, 
without inheriting the gentleness, the purity, the 
innocence, which alleviate, in their characters, the 
want of spirit and ability Valcntinian was less 
excusable, since he bad passions, without virtues, 
even his religion was questionable , and tliougli he 
never deviated into the paths of heresy, he scan- 
dalized the pious Christians by Ins attachment to the 
profane arts of magic and divination 
As early as the time of Cicero and sjmptomr of 
Varro, it was tlie opinion of tlic Roman ™*'' 

augurs, that the twelve vultut es, which Romulus had 
seen, represented the twelve cenlut tes, assigned for 
the fatal period of liis city ^ Tins prophecy , dis- 
regarded perhaps in the season of health and pros- 
perity , inspired the people with gloomy apprehen- 
sions, when die twelfth century, clouded with dis- 
grace and misfortune, V'-as almost elapsed, r and 
cv cn posterity must acknowledge w itli some surpnsc, 

compMcd in nome or Italy and wliicli can only exiire^.' in broken 
wntenen the po|iuIar riimnurt aetlicy were conieyed to Gaul, spun 
Afrira Cbniitantinople, or Akvaiidria 
t Tins interpreUtion of V'cltiii* a celcliratrd nii^iir was quoted li> 
Varro in the xriiilh honk of hi« Antiquities Ceiisorinus, de llfr Xit 
tall r 17 n 00 01 edit ilavcrranip 
r Artordinir to V'arro (he tivclflli nnliiry would expire A D 447 
lint the iinrerlaiutl of tir trneieraof Rnine niif,lit allnwsome till 
tude of anticipation or deli) The poets of the agi, Claudian (dc Hell 
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tliatfhe arl)»trarj interpretation of an accidental or 
fabulous circumstance, has been senouslj icrificd 
in the downfall of the western empire But its fall 
was announced by a clearer omen than the Wight of 
vultures the Roman government appeared every 
day less formidable to its enemies, more odious and 
oppressive to its subjects •* The taxes •were multi- 
plied w ilh the public distress , economy was neg- 
lected in proportion as it became necessary , and 
the injustice of the nch shifted the unequal burthen 
from ftcmselvcs to the people, whom they defrauded 
of the indulgences that might sometimes have allc- 
V lated their misery The severe inquisition, vv hich 
eonilscatcd their goods, and tortured their persons, 
compelled the subjects of Ydlcntinian to prefer the 
more simple tjranny of the barbanans, to fly to the 
woods and mountains, or to embrace the vile and 
abject condition of mercenary servants They ab- 
jured and abhorred the name of Roman citircns, 
which bad formerly excited tlic ambition of mankind 
The Armoncan provinces of Gaul, and the greatest 
part of Spam, were thrown into a state of disorderly 
independence, by the confederations of the Ba- 
guadm, and the impcnal ministers pursued with 
proscriptive laws, and ineffectual arms, the rebels 
whom they had made ' If all the barbanan con- 
querors had been annihilated in the same hour, 
their total destruction would not have restored the 
empire of the west and if Rome still surviv cd, she 
survived the loss of freedom, of virtue, and of 
honour 
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Saeh of Home hy Genseric, king of the Vandals — 
Bts naval depredations — Succession of the last 
emperors of the west, Maximus, Avitus, Majo) lan, 
Seveius, Athemius, Olyhius, Glycerins, Nepos, 
A uffusiulus —Total extinction of the westei n em- 
pu e Reign of Odoacer, the first barbanan hina 
of Italy 

Navu power of desolation of the provinces, 

impaired 

the glory and greatness of Rome her 
internal prosperitj was irrctncvablj destroyed by 
the separation of Africa The rapacious Vandals 
confiscated the patnmoniaf estates of the senators, 
and intercepted the regular subsidies, which re- 
licicd the poiertj, and cnconragcd the idleness, of 
the plebeians The distress of the Romans w'as soon 

“ ft- 

anno*, interceptoqQp lolatu 
V uUurt«, ineidttnt propcralis fsetula inctia 
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aggravated hy an nnexpccted attack , and the pro- 
vince, so long cultivated forthciruscby industnous 
and obedient subjects, was armed against them by 
an ambitious barbanan The Vandals and Alani, 
who followed the successful standard of Genscnc, 
had acquired a nch and fertile temlorj, which 
stretched along the coast ahov c ninety day s’ journey 
from Tangier to Tnpoh , but their nanow limits 
were pressed and confined, on cither side, by the 
sandy desert and the Mediterranean The discovery 
and conquest of the black nations, that might dwell 
beneath llic torrid zone, conid not tempt the rational 
ambition of Genscnc , but he cast his ey cs towards 
the sea, he resolved to create a naval power, and 
his hold resolution was executed with steady and 
active perseverance The woods of mount Atlas 
afforded an inexhaustible nursery of timber, his 
new subjects were skilled in the arts of navigation 
and ship'huilding , he animated his danng Vandals 
to embrace a mode of warfare which vv ould render 
every mantimc country accessible to their arms , 
the Moors and Africans were allured by the hopes 
of plunder , and, after an interval of six centunes, 
the fleets that issued from the port of Carthage again 
claimed the empire of the Mediterranean The suc- 
cess of the Vandals, the conquest of Sicily, the sack 
of Palermo, and the frequent descents on the coast 
of Lucania, awakened and alarmed the mother of 
Valcntiman, and the sister of Theodosius Alliances 
were formed, and armaments, expensive and in- 
effectual, were prepared, for the destruction of the 
common enemy , who reserved his courage to en- 
counter those dangers which his policy could not 
prevent or elude The designs of the Roman govern- 
ment were repeatedly baffled hy his artful delays, 
ambiguous promises, and apparent concessions, 
and the interposition of his formidable confederate 
the king of the Huns, recalled the emperors from 
the conquest of Africa to the care of their domestic 
safety The revolutions of the palace, which left 
tlie western empire without a defender, and without 
a lawful prince, dispelled the apprehensions, and 
stimulated the avance, of Genscnc He imme- 
diately equipped a numerous fleet of Vandals and 
Moors, and cast anchor at the mouth of the Tiber, 
about three months after the death of Valentinian, 
and the elevation of Maximus to the imperial 
throne 

The pnvate life of the senator Pc- The ciianctrr 
tronius Maximus® was often alleged cmpJrof viw*,'''” 
as a rare example of human felicity 
His birtli was noble and illustnous, March^ir’ 


rewiiiori in ren, lorameiansuace 
uunc ultro renudiatur ae lit. 

I' ft latnen seil clisin abomiiiabile pane lubctnr Tt 
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Aiwlliiiarw comp^,cd the tbirlnnlli epistle of the «ron,l 
hooh to refnte the paradox of Ins friend Scrrann^ who enlT^ained - 
eiSi**^* Conerou*. eiithimasm for the debased emperer Tint 

cpirtle with sonae iiidni-reiiee, tm\ claim (be praiseof an efwVnt 
position and It throw, mnch light on the diaract* of StomiTt 
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vincc lie dtscended from tlic Anician fainil} , liis 
dig:nit} was supported bj an adequate patrimonj 
in land and monej , and these ad^antages of for- 
tune were aecompanicd wuth liberal arts and decent 
manners, which adorn or imitate the inestimable 
gifts of genius and 'virtue The lu'cui^ of bis palace 
and table was hospitable and elegant Whenever 
Maximus appeared in public, he was surrounded 
by a tram of grateful and obsequious clients and 
It IS possible that among these clients, he might dc- 
serve and possess some real friends His merit was 
rewarded by the favour of the prince and senate 
he thrice exercised the office of praitonan pncfect 
ofital} , he was twice invested with the consulship, 
and he obtained the rank of patncian These civil 
honours were not incompatible witli the enjoyment 
of leisure and tranquilhtj , his hours, according to 
the demands of pleasure or reason, were accurately 
distributed by a water-clock, and this avarice of 
time may be allow ed to prove the sense w hich Maxi- 
mus entertained of his own happiness The injuiy 
which he received from the emperor Valentinian, 
appears to excuse the most bloody revenge Yet a 
philosopher might hav e reflected, that if the resist- 
ance of his wife had been sincere, her chastity w as 
still inviolate, and that it could never be restored 
if she had consented to the will of the adulterer A 
patriot would have hesitated, before he plunged 
himself and his country into those inevitable cala- 
mities, which must follow the extinction of the rojal 
house of Theodosius The imprudent Maximus dis- 
regarded these salutary' considerations he gratifled 
his resentment and ambition , he saw the bleeding 
corpse of Valentinian at his feet , and he heard 
himself sainted emperor bj the unanimous voice of 
the senate and people But the daj of his inaugu- 
ration was the last daj of bis happiness He Wcas 
imprisoned (such is the lively expression of Sido- 
nius) in the palace , and after passing a sleepless 
night, he sighed that he had attained the summit of 
his wishes, and aspired only to descend from the 
dangerous elev ation Oppressed bj the w eight of the 
diadem, he communicated his anxious thoughts to 
his friend and quxstor Fulgcntius , and when he 
looked back with unavailing regret on the secure 
pleasures of his former life, the emperor exclaimed, 
" 0 fortunate Damoclcs,<= tlij reign began and ended 
with the same dinner ” a well-known allusion, 
which Fulgcntius aftem ards repeated as an instruc- 
tive lesson for piaiiccs and subjects 

iiKdntii reign of Maximus continued 

about three months Hu hours, of 
which he had lost the command, were 
disturbed bj remorse, or guilt, or terror, and his 

h Clt«ntum pm^ia, pedi^^ua, ctrenmruca popnlositns » (he fnm 
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throne was shaken by the seditions of the soldiers, 
the people, and the confederate barbanans The 
marriage of his son Palladius vv ith the eldest daugh- 
ter of tlic late emperor, might tend to establish tlic 
hereditary succession of his familj , but the vio- 
lence which he olTered to tlie empress Eudoxia, 
could proceed only from the blind impulse of lust 
or rev enge His ow n wife, the cause of these tragic 
events, had been seasonably removed by death, and 
the widow of Valentinian was compelled to violate 
her decent mourning, perhaps her real gnef, and to 
submit to the embraces of a presumptuous usurper, 
whom she suspected as the assassin of her de- 
ceased husband These suspicions were soon jus- 
tified by the indiscreet confession of Maximus him- 
self, and he wantonly provoked the hatred of his 
reluctant bride, who was still conscious that she 
descended from a line of emperors From the cast, 
however, Eudoxia could not hope to obtain any 
effectual assistance her father and her aunt Pul- 
cheria were dead , her mother languished at Jeru- 
salem in disgrace and exile, and the sceptre of 
Constantinople was in the hands of a stranger She 
dii^^ectcd her eyes towards Carthage, secretly im- 
plored the aid of the king of the Vandals , and per- 
suaded Gensenc to improve the fair opportunity of 
disguising his rapacious designs by the specious 
names of honour, j ustice, and compassion ^ What- 
ever abilities Maximus might have shown in a sub- 
ordinate station, be was found incapable of admi- 
nistenng an empire , and though he might easily 
hav e been informed of the nav al preparations which 
w ere made on the opposite shores of Africa, he ex- 
pected with supine indifiercnce the approach of the 
enemy, without adopting any measures of defence, 
of negociation, or of a timely retreat When the 
Vandals disembarked at the mouth of the Tiber, 
the emperor was suddenly roused from his lethargy 
by the clamours of a trembling and exasperated 
multitude The only hope which presented itself 
to Ins astonished mind was that of a precipitate 
flight, and he exhorted the senators to imitate the 
example of their pnnee But no sooner did 
Maximus appear in the streets, than he was assault- 
ed by a shower of stones a Roman, or a Burgundian, 
soldier, claimed the honour of the first wound , his 
mangled body was ignominiously cast into the Ti- 
ber, the Roman people rejoiced in the punishment 
which they had inflictcif on the author of the public 
calamities , and the domestics of Eudoxia signa- 
lized their zeal in the service of their mistress ” 

On the third day after the tumult, 5 ,^^ 

Genscnc boldly advanced from the Vandifs, 

r i-w ^ ^ , A P 45 j June 

port of Ostia to the gates of the dc- is— 

MarccUinu* &c the learned Miiratori (Annah d Italia tom ir p 24^ ) 
flmtbt« tlie reality of this imitation, and ob^rtc* with truth 
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fenceless citj Instead of a sail} of the Roman 
}outb, there issued from the gates an unarmed and 
^ cncrtrblt procession of the bishop at the head of his 
elerg} f The fearless spirit of Leo, Ins authontj 
and eloquence, atfam mitigated the fierceness of a 
barbarian conqueror the king of the Vandals pro- 
mised to spare the unresistingraultitude, to protect 
the buildings from five, and to exempt the captives 
from torture , and although such orders n ere neither 
seriously given nor stnctly obc}ed, the mediation 
of Leo was glonous to himself, and in some degree 
beneficial to his conntiy But Rome and its inha- 
bitants were deliv ered to the licentiousness of the 
Vandals and Moors, whose blind passions revenged 
the injunes of Carthage The pillage lasted four- 
teen days and nights , and all that yet remained of 
public or pnvatc wealth, of sacred or profane trea- 
sure, was diligently transported to the vessels of 
Genscnc Among the spoils, the splendid relies of 
two temples, or rather of two religions, exhibited a 
memorable example of the vicissitude of human 
and div me things Since the abolition of paganism, 
tlic capitol had been violated and abandoned , yet 
the statues of the gods and heroes vvere still respect- 
ed, and the ennons roof of gilt bronze was reserved 
for the rapacious hands of Genscnc e The holy 
instniments of the Jewish worship,'' the gold tabic, 
and the gold candlestick with seven branches, origi- 
nally framed according to the particular instructions 
of God himself, and which were placed in the sanc- 
tuary of his temple, had been ostentatiously dis- 
played to the Roman people in the tnumph of Titus 
They were afterwards deposited in the temple of 
Peace, and at the end of four hundred years, the 
spoils of Jerusalem were transferred from Rome to 
Carthage by a barbarian who denved his ongm 
from the shores of the Baltic These ancient monu- 
ments might attract the notice of cunosi^, as well 
as of avarice Bnl the chnstian churches, enriched 
and adorned by the prevailing superstition of the 
times, afforded more plentiful materials for sacn- | 
lege, and the pious liberality of pope Leo, who 
melted six silver vases, the gift of Constantine, each 
of a hundred pounds' weight, is an evidence of the 
damage w hich he attempted to repair In the forty - 
five years, that had elapsed since the Gothic inva- 
sion, the pomp and luxury of Rome were in some 
measure restored, and it was dillicult either to 
escape, or to satisfy , the avance of a conqueror, who 
possessed leisure to collect, and ships to transport. 
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the wealth of the capital The imperial ornaments 
of the palace, the magnificent furniture and w ard- 
rohe, the sideboards of massy plate, were accumu- 
lated with disorderly rapine the gold and silver 
amounted to several thousand talents , yet even the 
brass and copper were labonously removed Eu- 
doxia herself, who advanced to meet her fnend and 
deliverer, soon bewailed the imprudence of her own 
conduct She was rudely stripped of her jewels , 
and the unfortunate empress, with her two daugh- 
ters, the only surviving remains of the great Theo- 
dosius, was compelled, as a captive, to follow the 
haughty Vandal, who immediately hoisted sail, 
and returned with a prosperous navigation to the 
port of Carthage ‘ Many thousand Romans of both 
sexes, chosen for some useful or agreeable qnalifi- 
cations, relnctantly embarked on board the fleet of 
Gensenc , and their distress was aggravated by the 
unfeeling barbarians, who, in the division of the 
booty, separated the wires from their husbands, and 
the children from their parents The chanty of 
Dcogratias bishop of Carthage,'' was their only con- 
solation and support He generously sold the gold 
and silver plate of the church to purchase the free- 
dom of some, to alleviate the slavery of others, and 
to assist the wants and inflrmitics of a captive mul- 
titude, whose health was impaired by the hardships 
which they had suffered m tlieir passage from Italy 
to Africa By Ins order, two spacious churches 
w ere converted into hospitals the sick were distn- 
buted in convcnicnthcds, and liberally supplied witli 
food and medicines, and the aged prelate repeated 
his visits both in the day and night, with an assi- 
duity that surpassed his strength, and a tender sym- 
pathy w Inch enhanced the value of his services Com- 
pare this scene with the field of Canna: , and judge 
between Hannibal and the successor of St Cj jinan ' 
Thedeaths of iEtins and Valenlinian The emperor 
had relaxed the tics winch held the 
barbarians of Gaul in peace and sub- Job lo 
ordination Tlic sea-coast was infested by the 
Saxons , the Alemanni and the Franks advanced 
from the Rhine to the Seine , and the ambition of 
the Goths seemed to meditate more extensive and 
permanent conquests TJie emperor Maximus re- 
lieved himself, by a judicious choice, from the 
weight of these distant cares, be silenced the 
solicitations of his friends, listened to the voice of 
fame, and promoted a stranger to the general com- 
mand of the forces in Gaul Avitus,™ the stranger. 


1 Tlic vessel nliich tiansporled the relics of the capitol, was the only 
one of the whole fleet Hal siiflercfl shipwrcclt If a bi^otefl sophist, a 
|a-an hipot lad mentioned the accident, he niisht base rejoiced, that 
tins ciiBo of sacrilege was lost in the «a 
V Sec Vi^or Vitensis, de Perseent. Vandal I i c. 8 p II 12. edit 
uuinart. Dco;nratias gurcriied the church of Cartha.,e oiilj three 
jeat* If he had not bran tiriratrlv huricd his rorpse would have l»wj 
torn piecemeal bj the man deiotion of the people 
1 The ceneral evidence for the death of Slaximnv and the tack of 
Rome bj the V'audalr is comprised in Sidomus, (Paiteajr AviL 441 
— 450) Procopius, de Bell Vandal 1 i c 4,5 p 188,189 and I ii c 
9 p 2^ ) Eva.nus, (I ii c 7 ) Jornandes (dc Ueh Geticis c 45 n 
677 ) and the Chronicles of Idatiut, Prosper, STarcethuus, and Theo 
pinofs under the proper j car 

in The private life and elevation of Atilns must be iledneed with 
becomiii- susnicion, from the panesync pronounced by Sidoniiw tool 
Iraans, bis tnbject, and his son in law ' 
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4vliobC merit was so nobly rewarded, deseended 
from a wealtli} and honourable family in the diocese 
of Auiergne The convulsions of the times urged 
him to embrace, with the same ardour, the civil and 
militarj professions, and the indefatigable youth 
blended the studies of literature and jurisprudence 
with the cvcrcisc of arms and hunting Thirty 
years of liis life vicre laudably spent in the public 
service , he alternately displayed his talents in war 
and ncgociation , and the soldier of ^tius, after 
executing the most important embassies, was raised 
to the station of pnctorian prefect of Gaul Either 
the ment of Avitus excited envy , or his moderation 
was desirous of repose, since he calmly retired to 
an estate, which he possessed in the neighbourhood 
of Clermont A copious stream, issuing from the 
mountain, and falling headlong in many a loud and 
foaming cascade, discharged its waters into a lake 
about two miles in length, and the villa was plea- 
santly seated on the margin of the lake The baths, 
the porticoes, the summer and winter apartments, 
were adapted to the purposes of luxury and use, 
and the adjacent country afforded the vanous pros- 
pects of woods, pastures, and meadows" In this 
retreat, where Avitus amused his leisure with books, 
rural sports, the practice of husbandry, and the so- 
ciety of his friends," he received the impenal diplo- 
ma, which constituted him master-general of the 
cavalry and infantry of Gaul He assumed the 
military command , the barbanans suspended their 
fury, and whatever means he might employ, what- 
cv er concessions he might be forced to make, the 
people enjoy cd the benefits of actual tranquillity 
But the fate of Gaul depended on the Visigoths , 
and the Roman general, less attentive to Ins dignity 
than to the public interest, did not disdain to visit 
Thonlousc in the character of an ambassador He 
was received with courteous hospitality byThcodo 
nc, the king of the Goths, but while Avitus laid 
the foundations of a solid alliance with that power- 
ful nation, he was astonished by the intelligence, 
that the emperor Maximus was slain, and that Rome 
had been pillaged by the Vandals A v acant throne, 
which he might ascend without guilt or danger, 
tempted his ambition and the Visigoths were 
easily persuaded to support his claim by their irre- 
sistible suffrage They loved the person of Avitus, 
A n -ivs they respected liis virtues, and they 
Au,.mti5 ere not insensible of the advantage, 
as well as honour, of giving an emperor to the west 
The season was now approaching in which the an- 

n AApr Itip ncimple nf tlie voon^rr Pliny Sidnnins (I ii c S ) Iia« 
hlxuiml tlip flnrtil, pmlix, and otneure draription of Ini Tilla, wliirli 
Inrc llir nsmr ^Arilaatm,) and liad bern the nropert) of AtiIiie The 
nrrci*- ,itint|nn not a<c«rlaincd Coniull liovcTcr the notes of 
Niiarnn and Simond 

» S|i),niiii< {I II rpiit 9 } has deicribed (he Cflunliy life of the Gallic 
iKilitrs in a a bit whirl, he made to Ins friends whose estates were in 
llir nriehlioiirhDnd of Ni mes The mnrnln^ hours were spent in the 
tphirntlrnim or tennis-court , or in the htirari wliirli was furnished 
with /jntln aiithiirs profane and rcliBions (he fnmicr for the men the 
lalirr f >r the ladies Hie tililc was twiro rcrscil at dinner, and snpper, 
with hot mmt (tioilcd and riast) and wme Onriii,, (he inirrmesliale 
l ime tlie cnnipany slept took the air on horseback, and liied the warm 
lulh 

p *'»rnlv lines of pinesyrir (oOS— V*o ) which describe the impor- 
ii 1 1 \ of TlitmWIc and of rant, >trii|.i.hn;; to overcome the modest 
r I rta -re of Avitus arc blown awa> by lliret words of an bonest 


nual assembly of the seven provinces was held at 
Arles , their deliberations might perhaps be inilu- 
enced by the presence of Thcodonc, and his martial 
brothers , but their choice would naturally incline 
to the most illustrious of their countrymen Avitus, 
after a decent resistance, accepted the imperial 
diadem from the representatives of Gaiil, and his 
election was ratified by the acclamations of the bar- 
barians and provincials The formal consent of 
Marcian, emperor of the east, was solicited and 
obtained hnt the senate, Rome, and Italy, though 
humbled by their recent calamities, submitted with 
a secret murmur to the presumption of the Gallic 
usurper 

Theodonc, to whom Avitus was in- amneter of 
debted for the purple, had acquired 
the Gothie sceptre by the murder of ^ ® 453—466 
bis elder brother Tonsmond , and he justified this 
atrocious deed by the design w hich his predecessor 
had formed of violating his alliance with the em- 
pire 1 Such a crime might not be incompatible with 
the virtues of a barbarian, but the manners of 
Theodonc were gentle and humane , and posterity 
may contemplate without terror the onginal picture 
of a Gothic king, whom Sidonius had intimately 
observed, in the hours of peace and of social inter- 
course In an epistle, dated from the court of 
Tboulouse, the orator satisfies the curiosity of one 
of his fnends, in the following description » “ By 
the majesty of bis appearance, Theodonc would 
command the respect of those who are ignorant of 
his ment, and although he is born a pnnee. Ins 
merit would dignify a pm ate station He is of a 
middle stature, bis body appears rather plump than 
fat, and in his well-proportioned limbs agility is 
united with muscular strength* If you examine 
his countenance, yon will distinguish a high fore- 
head, large shaggy eyebrows, an aquiline nose, thin 
lips, a regular set of white teeth, and a fair com- 
plexion, that blushes more frequently from modesty 
than from anger The ordinary distribution of bis 
time, as far as it is exposed to the public view, may 
be concisely represented Before day -break, he 
repairs, with a small train, to liis domestic chapel, 
where the service is performed by the Arian clergy , 
hut those who presume to interpret Ins serret senti- 
ments, consider this assiduous devotion as the effect 
of habit and policy The rest of the morning is 
employed in the administration of his kingdom 
His chair is surrounded by some military oilicers of 
decent aspect and behaviour the noisy crowd of 

lii<lorian nomanum um&uset impcnuin (Gres Turon I ii c.11 in 
tom Ii p IGS) 

•1 Isiilorv arclibislinp of Seville, who was himself oftliehlood rojal 
of the Goths ackiiaw1e<lt,es, anil almost justifies (Hist Golli p 718 ) 
the crime which tlicir tlaie Jornandes had liaselv dissembM. (c. 4X 
pOTl) ^ ^ '' 

r Tlti^ ehborate iit;«CTiption (I i en ii p S--?} was dictated b\ «omc 
political motive Tttvis desi|*oed ror the public c>e and liaa been 
afiown b\ tlie friends nf Sidonius before it was inserted iii the collec 
lion of Ins epistles TIu 6rst book xras published 8cparate1> See 
Tillemnnt Memoirrs Tccle* tom x^j n 2 ^ 

• I hire mppreveed, iii this portrait or Tticndoric, revenl niinule cir 
cnm^tanc^ and technical phraiics which cotihl be tolenble or indeed 
iiitcHiprible to tlio^ nnlv who like the contemporaries of Stdonitis 
had fre«iiirnted the markets where n^l cd rUies wert exposed to wile 
(Dubos, Hi toCntiriueptom i p 404 ) 
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Ijjs baibanan guards occupies the hall of audience, j 
but they arc not permitted to stand within the veils i 
or curtains, that conceal the council-chamber from 
vulgar eyes The ambassadors of the nations arc 
successively introduced Tlieodonc listens with at- 
tention, answers them with discreet brevity, and 
cither announces or delays, according to the nature 
of their business, his final resolution About eight 
(the second hour) he rises from his throne, and 
visits either his treasury or his stables If he 
chooses to hunt, or at least to exercise himself on 
horseback, his bow is carried by a favourite youth, 
but w'hcn the game is marked, he bends it with Ins 
own hand, and seldom misses the object of his aim 
as a king, ho disdains to bear arms in such ignoble 
warfare , but as a soldier, he would blush to accept 
any military service which he could perform him- 
self On common days, his dinner is not diifcrcnt 
from the repast of a private citizen, but every 
Saturday, many honourable guests arc invited to 
the royal table, which, on these occasions, is served 
with the elegance of Greece, the plenty of Gaul, and 
the order and diligence of Italy ‘ The gold oi silver 
plate IS less remarkable for its weight, than for the 
brightness and cunous workmanship the taste is 
gratified without the help of foreign and costly 
luxury , the size and number of the cups of wine 
are regulated with a strict regard to tlie laws of 
temperance, and the respectful silence that pre- 
vails IS interrupted only by grave and instructive 
conversation After dinner, Tlieodonc sometimes 
indulges himself in a short slumber , and as soon as 
he wakes, he calls for the dice and tables, encou- 
rages his friends to forget the royal majesty, and is 
delighted when they freely express the passions, 
which are excited by the incidents of play At this 
game, which he loves as the image of wai, he alter- 
nately displays his eagerness, his skill, his patience, 
and Ins cheerful temper If he loses, he laughs 
he IS modest and silent if he wins Yet, notwith- 
standing this seeming indifTcrcnce, his courtiers 
choose to solicit any favour in the moments of vic- 
tory , and I myself, in my applications to the king, 
have derived some henefit from my losses » About 
the ninth hour (three o'clock) the tide of business 
again returns, and flows incessantly till after sun- 
set, when the signal of the roy al supper dismisses 
the weary crowd of suppliants and pleaders At 
tlic supper, a more familiar repast, hufibons and 
pantomimes arc sometimes introduced, to divert, 
not to olTcnd, the company, by their ridiculous wit 
but female singers, and the soft cflcminatc modes of 
music, are severely banished, and such martial tunes 
as animate the soul to deeds of valour are alone 
grateful to the car of Tlieodonc He retires from 


table, and the noctnrnal guards arc innncdiatcly 
posted at the entrance of the treasury, the palace 
and the pnvate apartments ” 

When the king of the Visigoths cn- „ , , 

couraged Avitus to assume the purple, into spun, 
he olTcrcd his person and Ins forces, as ^ ® 
a faithful soldier of the republic * The exploits of 
Thcodonc soon convinced the world, that he had 
not degenerated from the warlike virtues of his an- 
cestors After the establishment oi the Goths in 
Aquitain, and the passage of the Vandals into 
Afnca, the Suevi, who had fixed their kingdom in 
Galiicia, aspired to the conquest of Spain, and 
threatened to extinguish the feeble remains of the 
Roman dominion The provincials of Carthagena 
and Tarragona, afilicted by a hostile invasion, le- 
presented their injuries and their apprehensions 
Count Fronto was despatched, in the name of the 
emperor Avitus, with advantageous ofiers of peace 
and alliance , and Thcodonc interposed his weighty 
mediation, to declare, that, unless his brother-in- 
law, the king of the Suevi immediately retired, he 
should he obliged to arm in the cause of justice and 
of Rome “ Tell him,” replied the haughty Rc- 
chiarins, “ that I despise Ins friendship and his 
arms, but that I shall soon try, whether he will 
dare to expect my arrival undei the walls of Thou- 
louse " Such a cliallcngc urged Thcodonc to pre- 
vent the bold designs of his enemy he passed the 
Pyrenees at the head of the Visigoths tlie Franks 
and Burgundians served under his standard , and 
though he professed himself the dutiful servant of 
Avitus, be pnvately stipulated, for himself and his 
successors, the absolute possession of the Spanish 
conquests The two armies, or rather the two na- 
tions, cneountered each other on the banks of the 
nver Urhicus, about twelve miles from Astorga, 
and the decisive victory of the Goths appeared for 
a while to have extirpated the name and kingdom 
of the Suevi From the field of battle Theodono ad- 
vanced to Braga, their metropolis, which still retain- 
ed the splendid vestiges of its ancient commerce 
and dignity y His entrance was not polluted with 
blood , and the Goths respected the chastity of 
their female captives, more especially of the conse- 
crated virgins , but the greatest part of the clergy 
and people were made slav es, and oven the churches 
and altars were confounded in the universal pil- 
lage The unfortunate king of the Suevi had 
escaped to one of the ports of the ocean , hut the 
obstinacy of the winds opposed his flight he was 
delivered to Ins implacable rival, and Rccluanus, 
who neither desired nor expected mercy , received, 
with manly constancy, the death winch he would 
probably have inflicted After this bloody sacri- 


t Viilw ittii c|epAn(iani Griscaro, Mranaantiam GaUicanam. celcriU 
temltaUm. publicam pomparn, priiatam diligcntiam, rcLiam disci 

» rime cliam ego iliijuid nhveratvTvf Mieiter sincor et mth 
'alNrtur SidiiniiK of Auver;.ne iras not a wlijcc 
of Tlieodonc, bul liom^ht be ronipelled to solicit either Justice o 
fatoiiratOu roiirt of Thoutou«c ** 

«7i I'TOm-U Ind eneii a solemn and volonbry promise c 

ndeliU,«hirhsras understood both in Gaul and Spain 


I tom-e mm, tc dnee. Amicus, 

T*rinci|)c Ic, lUlLI’S 

Sidoii PanegVT AmI 'HI 
T Qumiiuc Sind pciagi jactat sc Drararaditrs 

Alison de Claris Vrbibux, p 24 a 
From the dcsitni of the king of the Siicn, it is ci ident that the nai i. 
{ration from the ports of Gillicii to the Meditenanean wn, kniiwu and 
practised The ships of Ilncani, or JBnini, diitiou<lj Mcered alon •• 
the coast, without daring to les. IhemseUes in the Atlantic 
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ficc to polic} or resentment, Theodonc earned his 
A ictonous arms as far as Merida, the pnncipal town 
of Lusitania, w ithout meeting anj resistance, ex- 
cept from the miraculous pon ers of St Eulalia , but 
he was stopped in the full career of success, and 
recalled from Spain, before he could prosidc for the 
sccurit} of his conquests In his retreat towards 
the P3 rcnccs, he res enged his disappointment on 
the country through which he passed , and, in the 
sack of Pollcntia and Astorga, he showed himself a 
faithless all}, as well as a cruel enemy Whilstthe 
king of the Visigoths fought and vanquished in the 
name of Avitus, the reign of Avitus had expired , 
and both the honour and the interest of Theodonc 
were deepi} wounded by the disgrace of a friend, 
whom he had seated on the throne of the western 
empire * 

The pressing solicitations of the 
A n 451 ! senate and people, persuaded the cm- 
peror Avitus to fix his residence at 
Rome, and to accept the consulship for the ensuing 
}ear On the first day of January, his son-in-law, 
Sidoiiius Apollinans, ccichratcd his praises in a 
pancg}ric of six hundred verses , but this composi- 
tion, though It was rewarded with a brass statue,* 
seems to contain a ver} moderate proportion either 
of genius or of truth The poet, if we may degrade 
that sacred name, exaggerates the ment of a 
sovereign and a father , and his prophecy of a long 
and glorious reign was soon contradicted by the 
event Avitus, at a time when the imperial dignity 
was reduced to a pre-eminence of toil and danger, 
indulged himself in the pleasures of Italian luxury 
age had not extinguished his amorous inclinations , 
and he is accused of insulting, w itli indiscreet and 
ungenerous raillery, the husbands whose wives be 
had seduced or violated^ But the Romans were 
not inclined, cither to excuse his faults, or to 
acknowledge his virtues The several parts of the 
empire became every day more alienated from each 
other , and the stranger of Gaul was the object of 
popular hatred and contempt The senate asserted 
their legitimate claim in the election of an emperor , 
and their authority, which had been originally de- 
rived from the old constitution, was again fortified 
by the actual weakness of a declining monarchy 
Yet even such a monarchy might have resisted the 
votes of an unarmed senate, if their discontent had 


not been supported, or perhaps inflamed, by the 
count Ricimcr, one of the pnncipal commanders of 
the barbanan troops, who formed the militaiy de- 
fence of Italy The daughter of Wallia, king of 
the Visigoths, was the mother of Ricimcr , hut ho 
was descended, on the father’s side, from the nation 
of the Suevi ' his pnde, or patnotism, might be 
exasperated by the misfortunes of his countrymen , 
and he obeyed, with reluctance, an emperor in 
whose elevation he had not been consulted His 
faithful and important services against the common 
enemy rendered him still more formidable , ^ and 
after destroying, on the coast of Corsica, a fleet of 
Vandals, which consisted of sixty galleys, Ricimcr 
returned in triumph with the appellation of the De- 
liverer of Italy He chose that moment to sig- 
nify to Avitus, that his reign was at an end, and 
the feeble emperor, at a distance from his Gothic 
allies, was compelled, after a short and unavailing 
struggle, to abdicate the purple By the clemency , 
however, or the contempt, of Ricimer,* he was per- 
mitted to descend from the throne, to the more 
desirable station of bishop of Placentia, but the 
resentment of the senate was still unsatisfied , and 
their inflexible seventy pronounced the sentence of 
his death He fled towards the Alps, with the 
humble hope, not of arming the Visigoths in his 
cause, but of secunng his person and treasures in 
the sanctuary of Julian, one of the tutelar saints of 
Auvergne* Disease, or the hand of the execu- 
tioner, arrested him on the road , yet his remains 
were decently transported to Bnvas, or Brioude, in 
Ins native province, and he reposed at the feet of 
his holy patron » Avitus left only one daughter, 
the wife of Sidonius Apollinans, who inherited the 
patnmony of his fatber-in-law , lamenting, at the 
same time, the disappointment of his public and 
priv ate expectations His resentment prompted him 
to join, or at least to countenance, the measures of 
a rebellious faction in Gaul, and the poet had con- 
tracted some guilt, which it was incumbent on him 
to expiate, by a new tnbute of flattery to the suc- 
ceeding emperor'’ 

The successor of Av itus presents the Chancier ana 
welcome discovery of a great and 
heroic character, such as sometimes ^ ^ 45? 
arise in a degenerate age, to vindicate the honour 
of the human species The emperor Majonan has 


t Tlih Siicrtc vtir is the mo«t authentic part of the Chronicle of 
who, as hi<hop of Iria Flana vas himself a spectator and a 
snOerrr Jortiandfs (c 44 p 075, 670, 677 } has expatiated, with 
plira«iirc on the Gothic victory 

a III one of Itie |>orttcnes or galleries bf'longing to Trajan s library , 
among the statues of famous writers and orators Sidou Apoll I ix 
cpt«t 1C p Ss4 Carm viit p XiO 

Luxtinvie agere miens a «ciiatorihu5 projectus est is Iheconnse 
rxprr^Mimof rrrgorj ofTonr* (I ii c xi in tom ii p 163) An old 
Chronir1e(in torn ii n mentions an indecent jest of Asitu«, 

wliicii ix'f in« more applicihle to Home thin to Trere*. 

r *«u!ontns (Pane.ir \ntheni '*02,8tc) praises the rojal birth of 
ilicmer the Uwfat heir, as he clioo^ to insinuate, both of the Gothic 
ana letie k}n,«d« ns 

A Vr i!if Oirofttcif* of Idatiiis Jornindes (c xlir p 6*6)»tjles 
liim witii truth \irum CLrCeium, ctpenc tune in Jtali tad excr 
titum \in^fth etn 

4 * I airrii« mnoerntH A%iti is therompaononite but ronlrmplnou** 
rf Mrtof Tumimtm i* /in Climn apiidSoliger En^b) In 
anitt>>r \ tare hf rails lnm, sir tothis simpheitatii Tins commenda 
Iff* 14 t)V 4 r» h mbi.* tnit it is nwre srihd and sincere, titan the prai«cs 


r He siiflerpd as it n Bii|ipased in the persccntion of Dioeletian 
(Tillrmont Mem Cedes lom t p 279 096 ) Gregory of Tonrs hw 
peculiar totarv, has dedicatea to the glorj of Julian the Martyr, an 
cnlirebn«]t,(iTr Glnrin Martyrum, I ii in Mav Oihliot Patriiin, tom 
XI p 801—971 ) III irliich he relates about 6fty foolish miracles per 
formed liy Ins relics 

B Gregory of Tours (I ii c xi p 103 ) is concise but correct, in the 
rei„n of Ins countryman The words of Idatiiis * caret imiierin caret 
et situ, seem to imply, that the death of Avitus was sioicnt, but it 
must have been secret since Eiagriiis (I ii c 7 ) could suppose, that 
beilipdoftlieplsgue 

h After a moilist appeal to the examples of his brethren, Virgil 
ai d Horace, Sidonius honestly confesses the debt, and promises pay 


WIV. laaiMi UIVCI lss.,.va ssuw asasaa afc «aaueifaa 

Ju«4iiti piacidn Victor lit e<.em antmo 
Seniat er,.o tiht renati ifii,oiia iKietn; 

Alquc mes \ itte Uua tiia «it pretinni 
^ Sidoo Apoli Carm ir p 3/W. 

^ Dubos Ili^t Critique, tom i p 413 Ccc. 
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desert cd the praises of Ins cotitcmporanes, and of 
postentj , and these praises may be strongly ex- 
pressed in the nords of a judicious and disinterested 
historian “ That lie was gentle to his subjects , 
tbit he was terrible to his enemies , and that be 
excelled in etcry virtue, all his predecessors who had 
reigned oi er the Romans Such a testimony maj 
justifj at least the panegyric of Sidonius , and we 
may acquiesce in the assurance, that, although the 
obsequious orator would have flattered, with equal 
/cal, the most worthless of princes, the extraordi- 
nary merit of his object confined him, on this occa- 
sion, wiUtin the bounds of truth Majorian derived 
his name from his maternal grandfather, who, in 
the reign of the great Theodosius, had commanded 
the troops of the Illyrian frontier He gave his 
daughter in marriage to the father of Majorian, a 
respectable officer, who administered the revenues 
of Gaul with skill and integrity , and generously 
preferred the friendship of ^tius, to the tempting 
offers of an insidious court His son, the future 
emperor, who was educated in the profession of 
arms, displaced, from Ins early jouth, intrepid 
courage, premature wisdom, and unbounded libe- 
rality in a scanty fortune He followed the stand- 
ard of iEtius, contributed to his success, shared, 
and sometimes eclipsed, his glory, and at last ex- 
cited the jealousy of the patrician, or rather of his 
wife, who forced him to retire from the service * 
Majorian, after the death of jiEtius, was recalled, 
and piomoted, and his intimate connexion with 
count Ricimcr was the immediate step by which 
he ascended the throne of the western empire 
During the vacancy that succeeded the abdication 
of Avitus, the ambitious barbarian, whose birth 
excluded him from the imperial dignity, governed 
Italy, with the title of Patncian , resigned, to his 
friend, the conspicuous station of master-general of 
the cavalry and infantry , and, after an interval of 
some months, consented to the unanimous wish of 
the Romans, whose favour Majonan had solicited 
by a recent victory over the Alemanni “ He was 
invested with the purple at Ravenna, and the 
epistle which ho addressed to the senate will host 
deseribc his situation and his sentiments “ Your 
election. Conscript Fathers • and the ordinance of 
the most valiant army, have made me your empe- 


1 Tlie words of Procopius deserve to be transcribed . ovror -vap 
Moiopi«tfv„»a»TacT»rw<PTOTcP«/ia.a,v ^./JapiXeusorar vircpoipB 
opcT„ rap,, and aUerwards, ovnp to LrL 

ytvnuT, fofiepot raft rut -ot.tiiion (dc Bell Vandal 1 i c 7 ^ 1 
104 ) a concise but coniprLhcn<i\ e diRnition of roial virtue- ' 

It Tlic Panegyric wis pronounced at Lions before the end of tb 
jear 458, wIhIl the emperor was still consul U has more art tha 
Remus, and more labour than art. Tlie ormmenU are Ww or trivial 
tlic expression is feeble md prolix, and Sidomus wmts the akill t 
exhibit the principal figure in astrongand distinct liRlit The nnvat 
lifLoflllajnrnti OLCiipiLsabaiil twolimidrcd line*, 107— 305 
I She |irc9$cf1 immediate deatli and wag scarcel\ aatisfird wiii 
til. dis^ee It shoiild seem tint iCt.us, I.U ^ehrainl vi!d Mw 
liomu^hi was pnvt'fncd by Ins wife rer\cnt TiiLt\ ihnii<pii 

work mincks (Gregor Tiiroti I ii c 7 n ’ 

paul)lru.thbaveiii.dran,,u.narj ™m.U > «•« not incotn 

in The Alemiiiiii had ni^d the Rliictian Alps and nerc defested <■ 
the Otmpi Conint, or Vallc> of nclliiizniip, tlirou* 1, which theTesn 
flow, in Its d^eent from Mount Aduh, to the MisUira (tlu«r 
Lain Aiitm tom in 100, lot) Tins twasta'h 

373.«^c) hetrajs^lhecxtreml 

n Impentorcm me rietum, P C electionis vcslrm arbitrio etfnrhs 
*imi exercitiis onlinatioiK agnoscitc (Novell Majorian tit 1 1 p 31 


ror " May the propitious Deity direct and prosper 
the counsels and events of my administration, to 
your advantage, and to the public welfare’ For my 
own part, I did not aspire, I have submitted, to 
reign, nor should I have discharged the obligations 
of a citizen, if I had refused, with base and selfish 
ingratitude, to support the weight of those labours, 
which were imposed by the republic Assist, there- 
fore, the prince whom yon have made , partake the 
duties which you have enjoined , and may onr 
common endeavours promote the happiness of an 
empire, which I have accepted from your hands 
Be assured, that, in our times, justice shall resume 
her ancient vigour, and that virtue shall become not 
only innocent hut meritorious Let none, except 
the authors themselves, be apprehensive of rZela- 
ttons,° winch, as a subject, I have condemned, and, 
as a pnnee, will severely punish Our own vigi- 
lance, and that of our father, the patrician Ricimer, 
shall regulate all military alTairs, and provide for 
the safety of the Roman world, which we have 
saved from foreign and domestic enemies f You 
now understand the maxims of my government you 
may confide in the faithfal love and sincere assur- 
ances of a prince, who has formerly been the com- 
panion of your life and dangers , who still glories 
in the name of senator , and who is anxious, that 
you should never repent of the judgment which you 
have pronounced in Ins favour" The emperor, 
who, amidst the rums of the Roman world, revived 
the ancient language of law and liberty, which 
Trajan would not have disclaimed, must have 
derived those generous sentiments from his own 
heart , since they were not suggested to Ins imita- 
tion by the customs of his age, or the example of 
bis predecessors s 

The private and public actions of 
Majorian are very imperfectly known ‘*ifws, 
hut his laws, remarkable for an origi- ^ ® 457— lei 
nal cast of thought and expression, faithfully repre- 
sent the character of a sovereign, who loved 1ns 
people, who sympathized in their distress, who had 
studied the causes of the decline of the empire, and 
who was capable of applying (as far as such re- 
formation was practicable) judicious and efleetual 
remedies to the public disorders His regulations 
concerning the finances manifestly tended to remove, 

ad calcem Cod Theodos ) Sidonius proclaims the unanimous loice of 
the empire 


X v9vi|uaiii VI uiiic viJllia 

Orao otnnis re^num dcdcnit, pMs, curia, miles, 

LXcoUepa 386 

Till® lanpua^e is ancient and constitutionil and we rn:u obMjrrc, that 
the ^eray were not y et con^iderLd as i di^ftinct order of the state 
1 t dilatiohes or dehtione^ would afford a tolerable rcndinff. 

but there i% much more scn^c and spirit in the latter^ to which 1 have 
therefore giien the preference 

V Ab rtterno hoste et a domestic^ cladc liberavimus by the Iillcr. 
Majorian must understand tlie Uranny of Avitus whose d^th he con- 
aequenlly avowed a meritorious acL On tins occasion, Sidonius is 
^rfiii and obscure he describes the twehe Cic<ar5, tlie nations of 
3 © c*icap6 the dangerous nnme of A\ itus, ( 305 ~ 

H Sec the whole edict or cpi^Ue of IMijonan to the ^nate (^ove^ 
tit n p 34 ) 1: et tlie expression reynitm nostrum, bears some faint 
or uie age, and docs not mix kindly with the word rcspubltca, which 
he frcquent!> repeats ^ ’ 

T See the lasrs of Majorian (Ihcj arc onlv nine in niimhcr, hut scrv 
lonRand sarious) at the end of the Theodosian Ode, Novell I li 

rommenUrjr on these addi. 
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or at least to mitigate, tlic most intolerable griei- 
anecs 1 From the first hour of his reign, he a as 
solicitous (I translate his own words) to rclicie the 
Kcary fortunes of the proA incinls, oppressed bj the 
nceuniulatcd weight of iiidictions and superindic- 
tions* With this new, he granted an unnersal 
amncsl} , a final and absolute discharge of all arrears 
of tribute, of all debts, which, under any pretence, 
the fiscal officers might demand from the people 
This wise dereliction of obsolete, scxatious, and 
unprofitable claims, improved and purified the 
sources of the public revenue , and the subject who 
could now look back without despair, might labour 
with hope and gratitude for himself and for his 
countrj II In the assessment and collection of 
tP\cs,Majonan restored the ordinary jurisdiction of 
the provincial magistrates , and suppressed the cx- 
tmordinarj commissions which had been introduced, 
in the name of the emperor himself, or of the prae- 
torian prefects The favourite servants, who ob- 
tained such irregular powers, w ere insolent in their 
behaviour, and arbitrary in their demands tbej 
affected to despise the subordinate tribunals, and 
thej were discontented, if their fees and profits did 
not twice exceed the sum whirli they condescended 
to paj into the treasurj One instance of their ex- 
tortion would appear incredible, were it not authen- 
ticated bj the legislator himself Tlicj exacted 
the w hole payment in gold but tlicj refused the 
current coin of the empire, and w ould accept only 
such ancient pieces as w ere stamped with the names 
of Faustina or the Antonincs The subject, who was 
unprovided with these curious medals, had recourse 
to the expedient of compounding with their rapaci- 
ous demands , or if he succeeded in the research, 
his imposition was doubled, according to the weight 
and value of the monej of former times* III 
“ The municipal corporations, (sajs the emperor,) 
the lesser senators, (so nntiquitj has justlj stjlcd 
them,) deserve to be considered as the heart of 
the cities, and the sinews of the republic And 
jet so low arc tlicj non reduced, bj the injustice 
of magistrates, and the venality of collectors, that 
many of their members, renouncing their dignify 
and their countrj, have taken refuge in distant 
and obscure exile” He urges, and even com- 
pels, their return to their respective cities but lie 
removes the gncvancc which Ind forced them to 
desert the exercise of their municipal functions 
They arc directed, under the aiitiioritj of the pro- 
vincnl magistrates, to resume their olficcof lev j mg 
the tribute, but, instead of being made responsible 
for the whole sum assessed on their district, tlicj 
arc onlj required to produce a regular account of 
the paj incuts which tlicy have actuallj received. 


• Teict pmvineialium rariA atqiie muUipltri tributnrum exactione 
lortuna exinordiiiariix ti«caliunt «olutiouum oDenbut ottriU« Ice 
> itrjl >l4jflruti tit ir p 3-1 

1 TIh* Jcanird GrrarM (vol I p 3^ 330 331 ) lisx founds br a dili 
prnt ifiipiirv tbit cum of Ihr Antonioc* writhed one Ittiiiurrd and 
culitnrtt am) Iho^ of fipb centtin only Litglidi 

RiXCT eurtf nej to all cold «nn* facejitini; only the 
r cifie wtnivf from it« deficiency, not lo the welgiiti but In tlic 


ttihdArd 

t. n - Tib-ile r,l«l (Xorcll Vf»jor«o 


tit ri p 3} } It ainout 


and of the defaulters who arc still indebted to the 
public IV But Majorian w as not ignorant, that 
these corporate bodies were too much inrlincd to 
retaliate the injustice and oppression which thej 
had snifered , and he therefore revives the useful 
oilice of the defendas of cities He exhorts the 
people to elect, in a full and free assemblj , some 
man of discretion and integritj, who would dare to 
assert their privileges, to represent their grievances, 
to protect the poor from the tjrannj of the rich, 
and to inform the emperor of the abuses that were 
committed under the sanction of his name and 
autboritj 

The spectator who casts a mourn- xheedificcsof 
ful view over the rums of ancient it”™* 
Rome, IS tempted to accuse the raemorj of the Goths 
and Vandals, for the mischief which they had 
neither leisure, nor power, nor perhaps inclination, 
to perpetrate The tempest of war might strike 
some loftj turrets to the ground , but the destruc- 
tion which undermined the foundations of those 
massy fabrics, was prosecuted, slowlj and silentlj, 
during a penod of ten centuries, and the motives 
of interest, that aftervv ards operated without shame 
or control, were seveielj checked bj the taste and 
spirit of the emperor Majorian The decaj of 
the citj bad gradually impaired the value of the 
public works The circus and theatres might still 
excite, but they seldom gratified, the desires of the 
people the temples, which had escaped the zeal 
of the Christians, were no longer inhabited either by 
gods or men , the diminished crow ds of the Ro- 
mans were lost in the immense space of their baths 
and porticoes , and the stately libraries and halls 
of justice became useless to an indolent generation, 
whose repose was seldom disturbed, either bj study 
or business The monuments of consular, or im- 
perial, greatness were no longer revered, as the im- 
mortal glory of the capital they were only esteemed 
as an inexhaustible mine of materials, cheaper, and 
more convenient, than the distant quarry Spe- 
cious petitions were continuallj addressed to the 
easy magistrates of Rome, which stated the want of 
stones or bricks for some necessary service the 
fairest forms of architecture were rudely defaced for 
the sake of some paltry, or pretended, repairs , and 
the degenerate Romans, who converted the spoil to 
their own emolument, demolished, with sacrile- 
gious hands, the labours of their ancestors Ma- 
jorian, who had often sighed over the desolation of 
the citj, applied a severe remedj to the growing 
evil" He reserved to the prince and senate the 
sole cognizance of the extreme eases which might 
jnstifj the destruction of an ancient edifice , im- 
posed a fine of fifty pounds of gold (two thousand 

• Antifjilarum tedinin ilt«^ip3tiir «ptcio«a cnnanictio et lit aliquid 
rt|aretur niagna diniunltir lime jam nccasio iia^citur iit etiani 
iiiiu^qiiKtiur pn^ aiitm icdificiiim eon^tnirns per britiani ludicum 

% publicii locis necesQrii el Iran ferre non dubitet * Ke 
with ceniil ztal but mill l«i iKiwer« Petrarch in the fjurteenlli 
wmiirj repented the rame romplauitx (^lc de Petrarnuc, tom i p 
«C 327 ) If I pro.«ecntc thn hutory, I ihall not Im unmindfiil of the 
nceline and fall of the cit^ of Home an intcre5tiiig objLcU to vrhtcli 
my plan was orieiiully confined 
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pounds sterling,) on cverj magistrate who should 
presume to grant such illegal and scandalous 
licence , and threatened to chastise the criminal 
obedience of their subordinate officers, by a severe 
whipping, and the amputation of both their hands 
In the last instance, the legislator might seem to 
forget the proportion of guilt and punishment , but 
his zeal arose from a generous principle, and Ma- 
jonan was anMous to protect the monuments of 
those ages, in Minch he M’ould have 'desired and 
deserved to live The emperor conceived, that it 
was bis interest to increase the number of liis sub- 
jects , that it was his duty to guard the purity of 
the marriage-bed but tbe means which lie em- 
ployed to accomplish these salutary purposes, aie 
of an ambiguous, and perhaps evceptionablc, kind 
The pious maids, who consecrated their virginity to 
Christ, were restrained from taking the veil, till 
they had reached their fortieth year Widows 
under that age were compelled to form a second 
alliance within the term of five years, by the for- 
feiture of half their wealth to their nearest relations, 
or to the state Unequal marriages were con- 
demned or annulled The punishment of conhsca- 
tion and exile was deemed so inadequate to the 
guilt of adultery, that, if the cnminal returned to 
Italy, he might, by the express declaration of Ma- 
jorian, be slain with impunity * 

Mnjonaii pw While the empeior Majonan assidu- 
Sfnci*” laboured to restore the happiness 

A D 457 and virtue of the Romans, he encoun- 
tered the arms of Genscrio, from his character and 
situation, their most formidable enemy A fleet of 
Vandals and Moors landed at the mouth of the 
Luis, or Garigliano, but the imperial troops sur- 
prised and attacked the disorderly barbarians, who 
Merc encumbered with the spoils of Campania, 
they weic chased with slaughter to their ships, and 
their leader, the king's brother-in-law, was found in 
the number of the slain y Such vigilance might 
announce the character of the new reign , but the 
strictest vigilance, and the most numerous forces, 
M'cre insufficient to protect the long-extended coast 
of Italy from the depredations of a naval war The 
public opinion had imposed a nobler and more ar- 
duous task on the genius of Majonan Rome ex- 
pected from him alone the restitution of Africa , 
and the design, which he formed, of attacking the 
Vandals in their new settlements, was the result of 
bold and judicious policj If the intrepid emperor 
could have infused his own spirit into the youth of 
Italy , if he could have revived,in the field of Mars 
the manly exercises in which he had always sur- 
passed his equals, he might have marched against 
Gensenc at the head of a Roman aimy Such a 


X The rmperor ctiMcs the lenity of Hoffilnn, coRsular of Tnt.nTiv 
I'ailrcvr Majnriati 385-440 

auSwr,; sis’ ' " ■ 


reformation of national manners might be embraced 
by the rising generation , but it is the misfortune of 
those princes who laboriously sustain a declining 
monarchy, that, to obtain some immediate advan- 
tage, or to avert some impending danger, they arc 
forced to countenance, and even to multiply, the 
most pernicious abuses Majonan, like the weak- 
est of Ins predecessors, was reduced to the disgrace- 
ful expedient of substituting barbarian auxiliaries 
in the place of his unwarlikc subjects and Ins su- 
penor abilities could only be displayed in the vigour 
aud dexterity with winch he wielded a dangerous 
instrument, so apt to recoil on tbe hand that used 
it Besides the confederates, who were already 
engaged in the service of the empire, the fame of Ins 
liberality and valour attracted the nations of the 
Danube, the Borysthenes, and perhaps of IheTanais 
Many tlionsands of the bravest subjects of Attila, 
the Gepidm, the Ostrogoths, the Rugians, the Bur- 
1 gundians, the Suevi, the Alani, assembled in the 
plains of Ligana, and their formidable strength 
[ w as balanced by their mutual animosities * They 
passed the Alps in a severe winter The emperor 
led the way, on foot, and in complete armour, 
sounding, with his long staif, the depth of the ice, 
or snow, and encouraging the Scythians, who com- 
plained of the extreme cold, by the cheerful assur- 
ance, that they should be satisfied with the heat of 
Africa The citizens of Lyons had presumed to 
shut tfieir gates they soon implored, and experi- 
enced, the clemency of Majonan He vanquished 
Tlieodonc in the field , and admitted to his fnend- 
ship and alliance, a king whom he had found not 
unworthy of his arms The beneficial, tiiongli pre- 
canous, reunion of the greatest part of Gaul and 
Spain, was the effect of persuasion, as well as 
of force ,» and the independent Bagaudm, who had 
escaped, or resisted, the oppression of former reigns, 
M'cre disposed to confide in tbe virtues of Majonan. 
His camp W'as filled with barbarian allies, bis 
throne was supported by the zeal of an aflectionate 
people , but the emperor Ind foreseen, that it was 
impossible, witliont a maritime power, to achieve 
the conquest of Afnca In tbe first Punic war, the 
republic bad exerted such incredible diligence, 
that, within sixty days after the first stroke of the 
axe had been given in the forest, a fleet of one 
hundred and sixty galleys proudly rode at anchor in 
the sea 5 Under circumstances much less favour- 
able, Majonan equalled the spirit and perseverance 
of the ancient Romans The woods of the Apcnnine 
were felled , the arsenals and manufactures of 
Ravenna and Misenum were restored, Italy and 
Gaul vied with each other in liberal contributions to 
the public service, and the imperial navy of three 


A Ta ficii on'XoiT, to ie Xinroir, is the just ano forcible Oistinction 

111 idiort fin^nient, irl.icli 11 , row 
milch lighton the liistotj of Majonan Jnrnmdcs lias supprcssnl the 
. S' alliance of the VVigotlis winch were <olemnh nroctaimed 
111 Gallicia, and are marked in the Chmnicte nfldatius * 

1 > Florns, 1 It c Z He amu«cs himself with the noctinl fmcv tliaf 
the trees Ind been tnnsformed into ships and indeed the wlioIeYrans. 
sctiont as it IS related in tile first liank of I’olj bius, de\ iiles too imu'Ii 
from the probable eourte of human cs ent* ^ 
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hundred large galleys, with an adequate proportion 
of transports and smaller vessels, ivas collected in 
the secure and capacious harbour of Carthagena in 
Spam” The intrepid countenance of Majorian 
animated his troops with a confidence of victory , 
and if \ie might credit the historian Procopius, his 
courage sometimes hurried him beyond the hounds 
of prudence Anxious to explore, with his own 
eyes, the state of the Vandals, he ventured, after 
disguising the colour of his hair, toxisit Carthage, 
in the character of his own ambassador and Gco- 
scric was afterwards mortified by the discovery, that 
he bad entertained and dismissed the emperor of 
the Romans Such an anecdote may he rejected <ts 
an improbable fiction, but it is a fiction nbicb 
would not have been imagined, unless in the life of 
a hero * 

The loss of Ins Without tlic help of a personal in- 
terview, Gensenc was sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the genius and designs of his adver- 
sary He practised his customary arts of fraud and 
delay, but he practised them without success His 
applications for peace became each hour more sub- 
missivc, and perhaps more sincere , but the inflev- 
iblc Majorian had adopted the ancient maxim, that 
Rome could not be safe, as long as Carthage existed 
in a hostile state The king of the Vandals dis- 
trusted the valour of his native subjects, who were 
enervated by the luxury of the south he suspected 
the fidelity of the vanquished people, who abhorred 
him as an Arian tyrant , and the desperate measure 
which he executed, of reducing Mauritania into a 
desert,' could not defeat the operations of the Roman 
emperor, who was at liberty to land his troops on 
any part of the African coast But Gcnscricwas 
saved from impending and inevitable rum by the 
trcacheiy of some powerful subjects, envious, or 
apprchcnsiv c, of their master’s success Guided by 
their secret intelligence, he surprised the unguard- 
ed fleet in the baj of Carthagena manj of the 
ships were sunk, or taken, or burnt, and the pre- 
parations of three jears were destrojed in a single 
daj e After this event, the behaviour of the two 
antagonists showed them superior to their fortune 
Tilt Vandal, instead of being elated bj this acci- 
dental victor}, immcdiatcl} renewed his solicita- 
tions for peace The emperor of the west, who was 

e Interea iluplici texi* diitn IiUore claswm 
Inrcriio auiwroqiic man, cedit omnis lu lequor 
Silia tibi, Sec— — 

Sidnn I'aiiegjr Majornn 441—461 
1 lir number nl aliipa wliirli Trivna rixed at *100 is niatnifird b} in 
iiidiruiitc cotnparI<uti witb the fleets of Agamemnon, Xerxes and 
AngtKliis, 

4 I'roeopiiis dc Bell V atidal I i r 8 p I'>4 When Gensenc con 
diietrd Ins iiiiSiioirii |,nr<t into the arviial of Carlha-c, the arms 
riadird of their on ii accord Illajorian had tiii^td Ins jellon locks 
iritli a blark mh iir 

r Spolusqiie potitMS 

ImmriKis rnhiir fiixujam perdidit omiie 
Quo taluil diim paiijier crab 

Panegjr Majorian 330 

He aarrirards applies to Gensenc unjustly as it should seem the vices 
of Ills Mltjrets 

f tie burnt the \ilhj,rs, and |ioi<aned thesprin,.s (Priscus p 4Z) 
DiiIks (lilt r ritiqiir tnm i {> 4'o)nb<rrirs tint the maciziiirs 
sihirh the Moors buriiil In the rirth, mi„lit i>rapt Ins destrilclne 
s-sr-li Two or Ihrr- hundred pits arc sometimes dug in the same 
iilsrc an I « irh pit contains at least four hundred bushels of corn 
Mans Ira iris, p 133 


capable of forming great designs, and of supporting 
heavy disappointments, consented to a treaty, or 
rather to a suspension, of arms , in the full assur- 
ance that, before he could restore his navy, he 
should be supplied with provocations to justify a 
second war Majorian returned to Italy, to prose- 
cute his labours for the public happiness , and as 
he was conscious of his own integrity, he might 
long remain ignorant of the dark conspiracy which 
threatened his throne and his life The recent mis- 
fortune of Carthagena bullied the glory winch had 
dazzled the ej cs of the multitude almost every de- 
scription of civil and militaiy officers were exaspe- 
rfited against the reformer, since tliey all derived 
some advantage from the abuses which he endea- 
voured to suppress , and the patrician Ricimer im- 
pelled the inconstant passions of the barbarians 
against a prince whom he esteemed and Imted The 
virtues of Majorian could not protect him from the 
impetuous sedition, which broke out in the camp 
near Tortona, at the foot of the Alps ,He w as com- 
pelled to abdicate the imperial purple five days 
after his abdication, it was reported that he died of 
a djsentery and the humble tomb, „ . „ 

Winch covered his remains, was con- a d 46i 
secrated by the respect and gratitude ’ 

of succeeding generations * The pnvatc character 
of Majorian inspired lev e and respect Malicions 
calnmny and satire excited bis indignation, or, if 
he himself were the object, his contempt, but he 
protected the freedom of wit, and, in the hours w Inch 
the emperor gave to the familiar society of bis 
friends, be could indulge Ins taste for pleasantry, 
witliout degrading the majesty of bis rank ’’ 

It was not pcrliaps w-iUiout some 
regret, that Ricimcr sacrificed Ins name 

friend to the interest of bis ambition " a'd’’ 
but he resolved, in a second choice, to *oi—Am 
avoid the imprudent preference of superior virtue 
and ment At bis command, the obsequious senate 
of Rome bestow cd the imperial title on Libius Se- 
venis, who ascended the throne of the west without 
emerging from the obscurity of a pnvate condition 
Histoiy lias scarcely deigned to notice Ins birth. 
Ins elevation, his character, or his death Severus 
expired, as soon as his life became inconvenient to 
Ins patron and it would be useless to discnminatc 

fr who wa^ iii Gallicia from the power of Rictmer, boldly 

and honestly dcclarc9 \andiliper proditores admooitt,&c he discern 
ble^ ho»e>cr thi. iinmc of the traitor 
h Procop de Dell Vindal 1 i c8 p 1&I The testimony of Idatitis 
15 fair ind impartial * Majorinnum uc Galliis Romam rcueiiiitcm ct 
Roniano tmpcrio vfl nomini res nccc^sarias ordiiiantem RiLhimer 
livore pcrcitu* ct fmitforuoi consilin fultiK, fratidc interficit circuni 
«efitfiiii Some read Sufcorum Tiid I am iintvilliiiv to etfare either of 
thi nonis nn they express the diAereiit accomplices who udtlcd iii the 
conspincy apin^t Majorian 

i Set. the 1 pi„rainsnf Liinodiu* No cxxxt Inter Sirmond Opera 
tom I p ft IS tilt and obscure but I mtodfiis tras made bisliop 

of J’ana fifl) ) cars after the death ofMijonan and Ins praise deserves 
credit and regard 

L SidoiitU5(,iiesa tedioiisaecoiinttl i entst xi p 25-01 )ora slip. 

I iernt Arles to winch he wta iiiuteu li) majorian a short time ticfore 
115 lUath lie hid no intention of praisin^ a dcciited emperor but a 
carnal disiiilerestcfl nmark, *bubrisit Atigiisttis tit irat nuclnrilafe 
^natn cum «c comretintoni dedissct, joci plenus, outweighs (he six 
hundred lines of his iinal panc^jric 
I SidoiiitHtPanrtrjr Anthem 11* } di«misses him to heaven t 
Atixerai Atip.ii5iti5 uatunr lege Scienis 
Dtvorum itumeruin — - ■ i 
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Ins nominal reign in the >acanl interval of six years, 
between the death of Majonan, and the elevation of 
Anthemius During that period, the government 
was in the hands of Ricimcr alone , and although 
the modest barbarian disclaimed the name of king, 
he accumulated treasures, formed a separate army, 
negociated pnvate alliances, and ruled Italy with 
the same independent and despotic authority, which 
vv as afterwards exercised by Odoaeer and Theodoric 
But his dominions were bounded by the Alps , and 
two Roman generals, Marcellinus and ASgidius, 
maintained their allegiance to the republic, by re- 
jecting, with disdain, the phantom which he styled 
an emperor Marcellinus still adhered 
tciimusmM to the old rcUgion , and the devout 
pagans, who secretly disobeyed the 
laws of the church and state, applauded his pro- 
found skill in the science of divination But he 
possessed the more valuable qualifications of learn- 
ing, virtue, and courage the study of the Latin 
literature had improved his taste , and his military 
talents had recommended him to the esteem and 
confidence of the great ^Etius, in whose ruin he was 
involved By a timely flight, Marcellinus escaped 
the rage of Valentinian, and boldly asserted his 
liberty amidst the convulsions of the western em- 
pire His voluntary, or reluctant, submission to 
the authority of Majonan, uas rewarded by the 
government of Sicily, and the command of an army, 
stationed in that island to oppose, or to attack, the 
Vandals , but his baibarian mercenaries, after the 
emperor’s deatli, w'erc tempted to revolt by the artful 
liberality of Ricimer At the head of a band of 
faithful followers, the intrepid Marcellinus occu- 
pied the province of Dalmatia, assumed the title of 
patrician of the west, secured the love of his sub- 
jects by a mild and equitable reign, built a fleet, 
which claimed the dominion of tlie Hadnatic, and 
alternately alarmed the coasts of Italy and of Africa " 
ana of /Egidins jEgidius, the master-general of Gaul, 
«n Gaul -nrho equalled, or at least who imitated, 

the heroes of ancient Rome,® proclaimed his im- 
mortal resentment against the assassins of his be- 
loved master. A brave and numerous army was 
attachc^d to his standard , and, though he was pre- 
vented by the arts of Ricimcr, and the arms of the 
Visigoths, from marching to tlie gates of Rome, he 
maintained his independent sovereignty beyond the 
Alps, and rendered the name of ASgidius respect- 


able both in peace and war The Franks, who had 
punished with exile the youthful follies of Chil- 
denc, elected the Roman general for their king, his 
vanity, rather than his ambition, was gratified by 
that singular honour , and when the nation, at tlie 
end of four years, repented of the injuiy vihicli they 
had offered to the Merovingian family, he patiently 
acquiesced in the restoration of the lawful pnnee 
The authority of iEgidius ended only with his life, 
and the suspicions of poison and secret violence, 
which derived some countenance from the character 
of Ricimer, were eagerly entertained by tlie pas- 
sionate credulity of the Gauls f 
The kingdom of Italy, a name to 
which the western empire was gradu- the V'andais 
ally reduced, was afflicted, under the * ® dsi— 467 
reign of Ricimer, by the incessant depredations of 
the Vandal pirates ^ In the spring of each year they 
equipped a formidable navy in the port of Carthage , 
and Genserie himself, though in a very advanced 
age, still commanded in person the most important 
expeditions His designs were concealed with im- 
penetrable secrecy, till tlie moment tliat he hoisted 
sail When he was asked by his pilot, what coarse 
he should steer, “Leave the determination to the 
winds (replied the barbarian, w ith pious arrogance) , 
thetf will transport us to the guilty coast whose in- 
habitants have provoked the divine justice " but 
if Gensenc himself deigned to issue more precise 
orders, he judged the most wealthy to be the most 
cnminal Tlie Vandals repeatedly visited the 
coasts of Spain, Liguna, Tuscany, Campania, Lu- 
cania, Bruttium, Apulia, Calabria, Venetia, Dal- 
matia, Epirus, Greece, and Sicily they weretempted 
to subdue the island of Sardinia, so advantageously 
placed in tlie centre of the Mediterranean, and 
their arms spread desolation or terror, from the 
columns of Hercules to the mouth of the Nile As 
they were more ambitious of spoil than of glory, 
they seldom attacked any fortified cities, or engaged 
any regular troops in the open field But the cele- 
rity of their motions enabled them, almost at the 
same time, to threaten and to attack the most dis- 
tant objects, which attracted their desires , and as 
they alw ays embarked a sufficient number of horses, 
they had no sooner landed, than they swept the dis- 
may ed country with a body of light cavalry Yet, 
notwithstanding the example of their king, tlienative 
Vandals and Alani insensibly declined this toilsome 


And an old list of Uic emperors, comnosed alsoitt Hie time of duslinia 
praises ins picti and fixes bis residence at Rome (Sirmond biot < 
Sidon n 111, 112 J 

in Tiltemont, who is always scandalized by the virtues oT infidels a 
tributes this advmtascoiis imrtiait of Marcelhnns (winch «!nidas Ii 
prew-rved) to the partial zeal of some Pagan historian (lIitL des Emn 
rcurs tom vi n 330 J 

n Procopius dc Belt Vandal 1 1 c 6 p 101 In various circun 
vlaiiccs of the Life of filarcetlinuc, it is not easy to reconcile the Gror 
liislanan with the Latin Chronicfi.sof the times. 

o 1 must appU to R:oidius the praises which Sidonins (Panega 
Olajnmn 653 ) bestows on a namcicvs master-gencral, wliocommandc 
the rmr guard of Majonan Idatiiis from public report, comment 
hisehristnn pict} and Priscus mentions (p 43 } his military iirtuc 
P Creg Tiiroii I ii e 12 in tom ii p 16S The Pen: Danit 
whose Ideas were su|wrfictal and modern has started some ohiectioi 
against the story of Cliilderic (llist di trance, tom i Prcfact Hist 
riqtie, p Ixxi III Ac J hut thej hive been fairh satisfied by Dnbo 
(Hist CritK^ue^ tom i j> 4G0'— olO)wd by authors n'lio dispute 


Hie prize of the Academy of Soissons, (p 131—177 310—330) With 
regard to the term of Cliitderic s exile, it is necessary either to prolong 
the life of iCgidins bejond the date assigned bj the Chronicle of Ida- 
tius, or to correct the text of Gregory, by reading quarltyanuo, mslead 
of octavo 

q The naval war of Gensenc is described by Priscus, (Bxcerpta Lcga 
tion p 43.) Procopius, (de Bell Vandal I i c 5 p ISO 100 and c 32 
p 328 ) V'ictor V'ltensis, (fie Per«ecut Vandal I i c 17 and Ruinart, 
P 467—481 ) and in the three panegyrics of Sidoiiius, whnsc chronolo. 
tical order is absurdlj transposed in tlie cdilunis both of Saiaron and 

Sirmond (Avit Carm Mi 441 — 4 j 1 Majonan Carra i 327 330 

380—440 Anthem Carm ii 348—336} In one pasxige the pnet 
seems inspired by his subject, and cypresses a strong idea, by a litely 
imooe 

^Ilinc Vandalns hostis 

Urget ct III nostrom numeros i classe qiiotannis 
Militat excidium , conversoque online Fati 
Tnrrida Caucaseos infert miui Byra furores. 
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id pcnlons -Rarfare , the hardy generation of the 
rst conquerors rvas almost extinguished, and their 
ons, uho n ere horn in Africa, enjoj cd the delicious 
>aths and gardens irhich had been acquired hy the 
V alour of their fathers Their place \v as rcadilj sup- 
plied h} aianons multitude of Moors and Eomans, 
of captnes and outlaws , and those desperate 
ivrctches, ivho had already iiolatcd the laiis of their 
country, iicrc the most eager to promote the atro- 
cious acts Rhich disgrace the MCtones of Geiiscric 
In the treatment of his unhappy prisoners, he some- 
times consulted his arance, and sometimes indulged 
his cruelty , and the massacre of fnc hundred noble 
citucns of Zant or Zacynthus, a hose mangled 
bodies he cast into the Ionian sea, a as imputed, by 
the public indignation, to his latest posterity 
NcRociatiam Sucli CTimes could not be excused 
Mnwre '*”'*”* proiooations, but the war, 

A D 462 , «ec ivliich the king of the Vandals prose- 
cuted against the Roman empire, a as justified by a 
specious and reasonable motive The widow of 
Valcntiman, Eudoxia, whom he had led captive 
from Rome to Carthage, was the sole heiress of the 
Thcodosian house, her elder daughter, Eudocia, 
became tlic reluctant wife of Hunnenc, his eldest 
son , and the stem father, asserting a legal claim, 
which could not easily be refuted or satisfied, de- 
manded ajust proportion of die imperial patnmony 
An adequate, or at least a valuable, compensation, 
was olTcrcd by the eastern emperor, to purchase a 
necessary peace Eudoxia and her y ounger daugh- 
ter, Flacidia, were honourably restored, and the 
fury of the Vandals was confined to the limits of 
the Rcstcm empire The Italians, destitute of a 
naial force, oliicli alone was capable of protecting 
their coasts, implored the aid of the more fortunate 
nations of the cast, oho had fomicrly acknow- 
ledged, in pence and oar, the supremacy of Rome 
But the perpetual diMSion of the too empires had 
alienated their interest and their inclinations , the 
faith of a recent treaty oas alleged , and the west- 
ern Romans, instead of arms and ships, could only 
obtain the assistance of a cold and incficctual medi- 
ation The haughty Ricimcr, o ho had long struggled 
oitli the difficulties of his situation, oas at IcngOi 
reduced to address the throne of Constantinople, in 
the humble language of a subject , and Italy sub- 
mitted, ns the price and security of the alliance, to 
accept a master from the choice of the emperor of 
the cast *■ It IS not the purpose of the present chap- 
ter, or cicn of the present volume, to continue the 
distinct senes of tlic Byzantine history , but a con- 

r Tiie poet litm<eir is compellci! to arknoRkilse llw OKtress of 
Iticimcr 

rnctrrn invictm Rtclmrr, qtirm piililm fitn 

RrspictnnI propno mtus vix Sfarte rrptllil 

Piratam per rura Tapum— — 

Italj atittravrs her mmplaint In llic Tilirr and Rnnu, at tlie solaita 
tioH of thr rirrr pod Iransnorts her*rir In Con Imlinopk rcoouiini 
tirr ancient claim* and iiapinm tlic frictid<hi|i of Sitron the uoddrsa 
of the eaU This fahutniis matliinfry nliirh Iheprnins of ClauiSian 
had used and abused is the constant and miserable resource of (lie muse 
OfbllfnniUS, 

< The oci-inal authors of the reipns of Marehn Jxa and /eno are 
Trdiicrd io some inpeifret frapmrnts nhose drdrienrirs must be sup 
plird from the more reeent eomptlalums of Thco, Inne* sSonaraa, and 
Cedrenna 


CISC View of the reign and character of the emperor 
Leo, may explain the last efforts that were attempted 
to save the falling empire of the west ‘ 

Since the death of the younger ^ micror f 
Theodosius, the domestic repose of iiieeiat, 
Constantinople had never been in- ^ ® 451-474 
terniptcd hy wai or faction Pulchena had be- 
stowed her hand, and the sceptre of the east, on the 
modest virtue of Marcian he gratefully reverenced 
her august rank and virgin chastity, and, after 
her death, he gave liis people the example of the 
religions •worship, that was due to the memory of 
the imperial saint ‘ Attentive to the prosperity of 
his own dominions, Marcian seemed to behold 
with indifference the misfortunes of Rome, and 
the obstinate refusal of a brave and active prince, 
to draw bis sword against the Vandals, was ascrib- 
ed to a secret promise, which had formerly been 
exacted from him when he was a captive in the 
power of Genscnc " The death of Marcian, after a 
reign of seven years, wonld have exposed the east 
to the danger of a popular election, if the superior 
weight of a single family had not been able to 
incline the balance in favour of the candidate whose 
interest they supported The patrician Aspar might 
have placed the diadem on Ins own head, if he 
would have snhsenhed the Nicene creed » During 
three generations, the armies of the east were suo- 
cessively commanded by his father, by himself, 
and by liis son Ardahunus his barhanan guards 
formed a military force that overawed the palace and 
the capital , and the liberal distribution of Ins im- 
mense treasures, rendered Aspar as popular as he 
was powerful He recommended the obscure name 
of Leo of Thrace, a military tribune, and the prin- 
cipal steward of his household His nomination 
was unanimously ratified by the senate, and the 
servant of Aspar received the imperial crown from 
the bands of the patriarch or bishop, who was per- 
mitted to express, by this unusual ceremony, the 
suffrage of the Deity > This emperor, the first of 
the name of Leo, has been distinguished by the 
title of the Great , from a succession of princes, 
who gradually fixed in the opinion of the Greeks a 
very humble standard of heroic, or at least of royal, 
perfection Yet the temperate firmness with which 
Leo resisted the oppression of Ins benefactor, show- 
ed that he was conscious of his duty and of his 
prerogative Aspar was astonished to find that his 
inllucncc could no longer appoint a priefect of 
Constantinople he presumed to reproach his sove- 
reign with a breach of promise, and insolently 


t SU Putchcriv died A I) 453, foar yeVn before ber nominal bus. 
Innil and ber fcstWal is celebrated on tbe lOtli of Siplembcr b} the 
modern Greek* she bequiatlied an imnien*e intrimooy to pions, or at 
tra*i In ecriesiaslical u>cs Sec 1 illcmont, Memoires Lccic* tom xa 
p IHI-lSI 

u See t'rncopiiis de Bell V andal I i c 4 p 185 
X From tins ilrahibty of A*par (o a*ccnd the tlimne it may be in 
ferred that Ibc slam of htrtm was periieliial and indelible, while that 
of barbtirium disappeared in tlie second generation 
y Thtnpbane* p OS Tlua appears to be the first origin of a cere, 
mony wbich all theclinstian princes of the world have since adopted 
and from which the clcrgi hare deduced the most formidable eonsc 
quriicr* 
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sliakinff bis purple, “ It is not proper (said lie) 
that the man who is invested with this garment, 
should be guilty of lying ” “ Nor is it proper (re- 
plied Eeo) that a prince should be compelled to 
resign Ins own judgment, and the public interest, 
to the will of a subject ”* After this extraordinary 
cccnc, It was impossible that the reconciliation of 
the emperor and the patncian could he sincere , or, 
at least, that it could he solid and permanent An 
army of Isaunans" was secretly levied, and intro- 
duced into Constantinople , and while Leo nnder- 
mincd the authority, and prepared the disgrace, of 
the family of Aspar, his mild and cautious beha- 
viour restrained them from any rash and desperate 
attempts, which might have been fatal to them- 
selves, or their enemies The measures of peace 
and war were alfcctcd by tins internal revolution 
As long as Aspar degraded the majesty of the 
throne, the secret correspondence of religion and 
interest engaged him to favour the cause of Gen- 
seric When Leo had delivered himself from that 
Ignominious servitude, he listened to the complaints 
of the Italians, resolved to extirpate the tjranny 
of the Vandals , and declared his alliance with his 
colleague, Anthemius, whom he solemnly invested 
with the diadem and purple of the west 
Antiicmins cm The Virtues of Anthemius have per- 
i^ror of the magnified, since the im- 

A D 407 - 472 . penal descent, which he could only 
deduce from the usurper Procopius, has been 
swelled into a line of emperors But the merit of 
his immediate parents, their honours, and their 
nches, rendered Anthemius one of the most illus- 
trious subjects of the cast His father, Procopius, 
obtained, after his Persian embassy, the rank of 
general and patrician , and the name of Anthemius 
was denved from his maternal grandfather, the 
celebrated pnefcct, who protected, with so much 
ability and success, tlu infant reign of Theodosius 
The grandson of the prmfcct was raised above the 
condition of a private subject, by his marriage with 
Euphcmia, the daughter of the emperor Marcian I 
This splendid alliance, which might supersede the ■ 
ncccssitj of merit, hastened the promotion of An- 
themius to the successive dignities of count, of 
master-general, of consul, and of patrician , and 
his merit or fortune claimed the honours of a 
victorj, which was obtained on the banks of the 
Danube, over the Huns Without indulging an 
extravagant ambition, the son-in-law of Marcian 
might hope to be Ins successor, but Anthemius 
supported the disappointment vntli courage and 


* CcdrcniH (p lIs 31(1) wlio ww cmivcrant with the writers o 
better days has proerred the remarkable words of Aspar, BairiXcw rai 
ourni Till- okiipiiiSo repi/Je/SVnMti'or » XPn «iaij>ei.a,aBoi 
« The power of the Isaunans aRilalcd the eastern empir* in the Iwi 
surceedm reiuns of Zeno and Anist-isina bnt it ended in the destnic 
lion of Chose barlnrtans who nrainlaincd tlieir fierce independenci 
about Iro hundred and thirl) years ‘ ‘ 

b ^Tali tn CIS IS ab itrbe 

Proeopin -cnitorc mina, cm prisca propaco 
Augustin venit i pronru 

The poel^iiloi. Vaiie.„jr Albcm C7-30a)lhen pmreeds to relate lli« 
prisit.- lift. Hid ftirtiineH of tlie fnliire cm.neror, with which iiemtt«| 
have Ikiii lera imper ectla arqiMinted ' 

c Sidoiiiiia discortrs, wnh tolerable inscnuity, that this disappoint- 


patience, and Ins subsequent elevation was uni- 
versally approved by the pnblic, who esteemed him 
worthj to reign, till he ascended the throne ® The 
emperor of the west marched from Constantinople, 
attended by several counts of high distinction, and 
a body of guards almost equal to the strength and 
numbers of a regular army he en- a n act 
tered Rome in triumph, and the choice 12 

I of Leo was confirmed by the senate, the people, 
and the barbanan confederates of Italj ^ The 
I solemn inauguration of Anthemius was followed 
I by the nuptials of his daughter and the patncian 
I Ricimer , a fortunate event, winch was considered 
as the firmest security of the union and happiness 
of the state The wealth of two empires was os- 
tentatiously displayed, and many senators com- 
pleted their ruin, by an expensive elTort to disguise 
their povertj All serious business was suspended 
during this festival, the courts of justice were 
I shut , the streets of Rome, the theatres, the places 
of public and pnvate resort, resounded with hy- 
menmal songs and dances , and the royal bnde, 
clotiicd in silken robes, with a crown on her head, 
was conducted to the palace of Ricimer, who had 
changed his military dress for the habit of a consul 
and a senator On this memorable occasion, Sido- 
mus, whose early ambition had been so fatally 
blasted, appeared as the orator of Auvergne, among 
the provincial deputies who addressed the throne 
witli congratulations or complaints * a m 
The calends of January were now ap- Jatmary 1 
proacbing, and the venal poet, who had loved 
Avitus, and esteemed Majonan, was persuaded by 
his fnends, to celebrate, in heroic verse, the merit, 
the felicity, the second consulship, and the future 
triumphs, of the emperor Anthemius Sidomus 
pronounced, with assurance and success, a pane- 
gyric which IS still extant , and whatever might be 
the imperfections, either of the subject or of the 
composition, the w elcomc flatterer was immediately 
rewarded with the pnefecture of Rome, a dignity 
w Inch placed him among tlie most illustrious person- 
ages of the empire, till be wisely preferred the 
more respectable character of a bishop and a saint ^ 
The Greeks ambitiously commend xhe foinni of 
the piety and catholic faith of the Ujet^uperraiia 
emperor whom they gave to the west, nor do they 
forget to observ e, that when he left Constantinople, 
he converted his palace into the pious foundation of 
a public bath, a church, and an hospital for old 
men s Yet some suspicious appearances are found 
to sully the theological fame of Anthemius From 


meat added new lustre to the virtues of Aathcminv, (210, A,c ) who 
ot'c weptre, and reliictanll) arcepted another, (22, 8cr ) 
o The poet a;uiin retebrales the iinaiiiriiitj of nil ordera of the <lile 
(•®~21) and the Chronicle of Idatiiis mentions tlie forces which 
attended hiv march 


- ••lavnai ciii luiT urTmiiic All* 

guni in spem publicse copiiUbaliir Th«» journey of 

nin« from f non*, and the festival of Uomc nre desrnb^ with Sumc 
spirit L 1 episUS p 0—13 Epist 0 p 21 
fSidoniiis (I 1 epist Op 23, 21) Serj furls <tates his moliir his 
labonr, and Ins reward "Hic ipw panejm rinis si imn iiidiciiim 
eerte cventom, bom opens nrcepil ’ He was made bishop of Cler. 
toont A JJ 471 Tillemonf IlfeiTi I^cles, tom xvi p 7^0 
B The palace of Antliemnis stood on the hanks of the Propontis In 
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the immense preparations of the eastern Romans 
The expense of the naval armament, iihieli Leo sent 
against tlic Vandals, has been distinctly ascertain- 
ed, and the curious and instructno account dis- 
plays the wealth of the declining empire The roy al 
demesnes, or private patrimony of the prince, sup- 
plied seventeen thousand pounds of gold, forty- 
seven thousand pounds of gold, and seven hundred 
thousand of silver, were levied and paid into the 
treasury by the pra'torian prefects But the cities 
were reduced to extreme poverty , and the diligent 
calculation of fines and forfeitures, as a valuable 
object of the revenue, docs not suggest the idea of 
a just or merciful administration The whole ex- 
pense, by whatsoever means it was defray ed, of the 
African campaign, amounted to the sum of one 
hundred and thirty thousand pounds of gold, about 
five millions two hundred thousand pounds ster- 
ling, at a time when the value of money appears, 
from the comparative price of corn, to have been 
somewhat higher than in the present age ' The 
ilcct that sailed fiom Constantinople to Carthage, 
consisted of eleven hundred and thirteen ships, and 
the number of soldiers and manners exceeded one 
hundred thousand men Basiliscus, the brother of 
the empress Vorina, was intrusted with this im- 
portant command His sister, the vv ifc of Leo, had 
exaggerated the merit of his former exploits against 
the Scythians But the discovery of his guilt, or 
incapacity, was reserved for the African war, and 
his friends could only save liis military reputation, 
by asserting, that he had conspired with Aspar to 
spare Gcnscric, and to betray the last hope of the 
v/cslern empire 


FiiUirr of tiic Expcncncc has shown, that the suc- 
cxiiedition invader most commonly 

depends on the v igour and celerity of Ins opera- 
tions The strength and sharpness of the first 
impression are blunted by delay , the health and 
spirit of the troops insensibly languish in a distant 
climate, the naval and military force, a mighty 
efibrt which perhaps can never be repeated, is 
silently consumed , and every hour that is w asted 
in ncgociation, accustoms the enemy to contemplate 
and examine those hostile terrors, which on their 
first appearance he deemed irresistible The 
formidable navy of Basiliscus pursued its prosperous 
navigation from the Thracian Bosphorus to the 
coast of Africa He landed his troops at Cape Bona, 
or the promontory of Mercury, about forty miles 
from Carthage* The army of Hcraclius, and the 
fleet of IMarccllinus, cither joined or seconded the 
imperial lieutenant , and the Vandals who opposed 
his progress by sea or land, were successively van- 
quished ‘ If Basiliscus had seized the moment of 
consternation, and boldly advanced to the capital, j 


■•r’ clearly cxprcwil bv Proconins Me Tl.li 

'i V “"'tituent 

y LtniHirciir., tom VI p In, laboriously collected 

f^romtlielliMiilincwrilcr, are less cerlnm and le,, impormnt The 
hntorni, Rfalclius lament, the public miwj , (Excerpt Jx Suidi in 
C..rp Hi, Bj»nt p SS) but^ie i, siirclj Viijust, Xn he 
I ra will, hoarding the tnasure, which he extorted from the proplT 
• This proniontorj is forty miles from Carthage. (Procop’Ti* c 6 
2 Q 


Carthage must have surrendered, and the kingdom 
of the Vandals was extinguished Genseric beheld 
the danger with firmness, and eluded it with his 
veteran dexterity He protested, in the most re- 
spectful language, that he was ready to submit his 
person, and his dominions, to the will of the emperor , 
but be requested a truce of five days to regulate the 
terms of his submission , and it was universally 
bclicv ed, that his secret liberality contributed to the 
success of this public negociation Instead of ob- 
stinately refusing whatever indulgence Ins enemy 
so earnestly solicited, the guilty , or the crcdulons, 
Basiliscus consented to the fatal truce, and his 
imprudent security seemed to proclaim, that he al- 
ready considered himself as the conqueror of Africa 
Dunng this short interval, the wind became favour- 
able to the designs of Genseric He manned Ins 
largest ships of war with the bravest of the Moors 
and Vandals , and they towed after them many large 
barks, filled with combustible materials In the 
obscurity of the night, these destructive vessels were 
impelled against the unguarded and unsuspecting 
fleet of the Romans, who were awakened by the 
sense of tlicir instant danger Their close and 
crowded order assisted the progress of the fire, 
which was communicated with rapid and irresistible 
violence , and the noise of the wind, the crackling 
uf the flames, the dissonant ones of the soldiers and 
manners, who could neither command, nor obey, 
increased the horror of the nocturnal tumult 
Whilst they laboured to extricate themselves from 
the fire-ships, and to save at least a part of the 
navy, the galleys of Genseric assaulted them with 
temperate and disciplined valour, and many of the 
Romans, who escaped the fury of the flames, were 
destroyed or taken by the victonons Vandals 
Among the events of that disastrous night, the 
heroic, or rather desperate, courage of John, one 
of the principal officers of Basiliscns, has rescued 
his name from oblivion When the ship, which he 
had bravely defended, was almost consumed, he 
thiew himself in his armour into the sea, disdain- 
fully rejected the esteem and pity of Genso, the son 
of Genseric, who pressed him to accept honourable 
quarter, and sunk under the waves , exclaiming, 
with his last breath, that he would never fall alive 
into the hands of those impious dogs Actuated by 
a far different spirit, Basiliscus, whose station was 
the most remote from danger, disgracefully fled in 
the beginning of the engagement, returned to Con- 
stantinople with the loss of more than half of his 
fleet and army, and sheltered his guilty head in the 
sanctuaiy of St Sophia, till his sister, by her tears 
and entreaties, could obtain his pardon from the 
indignant emperor Hcraclius elTcctcd his retreat 
through the desert, Marccllinus retired to Sicily, 

P 102) md twenty leiitue. from Sicil) (Shaw s Tra, eh p SO) 
sxipio hiideil firtlur in the liay, at the Qir promontory, sec the am- 
mated dewnption of I iv) , xxix 2C, 27 
« Theophanea (p 100) Blllrm< that many shipa of the Vandalx 
were ••nnk. The assertion of Jornandes, (ile Sncccstonc Recn) 
that Basilnciis atl-ichid Carthage, must be understood in a verv 
Snalificd setae ^ 
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\\licrcl)c nas assassinated, pcriinps at the instigation 
of Eirinier, bj one of Ins own captains , and the 
king of the Vandals expressed his surprise and satis- 
faction, that the Romans thcmsch cs should remove 
from the world his most foniiidablc antagonists" 
Af<cr the f iiliiro of tins great expedition Gensenc 
again became the tj rant of the sea the coasts of 
Ital} , Greece, and Asia, were again exposed to his 
revenge and avarice , Tripoli and Sardinia returned 
to his obedience , he added Sicily to the number of 
^ his provinces , and, before he died, in 
the fulness of jearsandof glory, be 
beheld the final extinction of the empire of the west » 
Coniiiic^ts (ir ihc Dunng Ins long and active reign, the 
Silain'’imi g"u1 African monarch had studiously culti- 
A D 462 — 1 * 3 . •x jitcd tlic friendship of the barbarians 
of Europe, whose arms lie might employ in a sea- 
sonable and cfTcctual diversion against tlic two 
empires After tlie death of Attila, he renewed 
bis alliance with the Visigoths of Gaul, and tlic 
sons of the elder Theodonc, who successively 
reigned over that warlike nation, were easily per- 
suaded, by the sense of interest, to foigct the cruel 
affront which Gensenc had inflicted on their sister r 
The death of the emperor Majorian delivered Thco- 
donc the second from the restraint of fear, and 
perhaps of honour, he violated his recent treaty 
with the Romans , and the ample territory of Nar- 
bonne, which he firmly united to his dominions, 
became the immediate reward of liis perfidy The 
selfish policy of Ricimer encouraged him to invade 
the provinces which were in the possession of .£gi- 
dius, hisnval , but the active count, by the defence 
of Arles, and the victory of Orleans, saved Gaul, 
and checked during his lifetime the progress of the 
'Visigoths Their ambition was soon rekindled, 
and the design of extinguishing the Roman empire 
in Spain and Gaul, was conceived, and almost 
completed in the reign of Eunc, vi ho assassinated 
Ills brother Theodonc, and display ed, with a more 
savage temper, superior abilities both in peace and 
war He passed the Pyrenees at the bead of a 
numerous army, subdued the cities of Saragossa 
and Pampcliina, vanquished in battle the martial 
nobles of the Tarragoncse province, carried his vic- 
torious arms into the heart of Lusitania, and per- 
mitted the Sucvi to hold the kingdom of Galhcia 
under the Gothic monarchy of Spain " The efforts 
of Lurie were not less vigorous, or less successful 


in Gaul , and throughout the country that extends 
from the Pyrenees to the Rh&nc and the Loire, 
Berry and Auvergne were the only cities, or dio- 
ceses, which refused to acknow ledge him as tlicir 
master * In the defence of Clermont, their princi- 
p,il town, the inhabitants of Auvergne sustained, 
with inllcxible resolution, the inisciies of war, pes- 
tilence, and famine , and the Visigoths, relinquish- 
ing the fruitless siege, suspended the hopes of that 
important conquest The youth of the piovincc 
were animated by the heroic and almost incredible 
valour of Ecdicius, the son of the emperor Avitus,^ 
who made a desperate sally with only eighteen 
horsemen, boldly attacked the Gothic army, and, 
after maintaining a fly ing skirmish, retired safe and 
victonous within the walls of Clermont His 
chanty was equal to his courage in a time of ex- 
treme scarcity , four thoiisaud poor were fed at Ins 
expense , and his private influence levied an army 
of Burgundians for the deliverance of Auvergne 
From hts virtues alone the faithful citizens of Gaul 
denved any hopes of safety or freedom, and even 
such viitucs were insufilcient to avert the impend- 
ing ruin of their country, since they were anxious 
to learn from bis authonty and example, whether 
they should prefer the alternative of exile or servi- 
tude" The public confidence was lost, the re- 
sources of the state were exhausted, and the 
Gauls bad too much reason to believe, that Anthe- 
mius, who reigned in Italy, was incapable of pro- 
tecting bis distressed subjects beyond the Alps 
The feeble emperor could only procure for their 
defence the service ol twelve thousand British 
auxiliaries Riothamus, one of the independent 
kings, or chieftains, of the island, w as persuaded to 
transport bis troops to the continent of Gaul , he 
sailed up the Loire, and established his quarters in 
Bcny, where the people complained of these op- 
pressive allies, till they were destroved, or dis- 
persed, by tbe arms of the Visigoths 
One of the last acts of jurisdiction, TriaiofArwni- 
wbich the Roman senate exercised over ^ 
their subjects of Gaul, was the trial 
and condemnation of Arvandns, the pnetonan pre- 
fect Sidoniiis, who rejoices that he lived under a 
reign in which he might pity and assist a state- 
criminal, has expressed, with tenderness and free- 
dom, tlic faults of his indiscreet and unfortunate 
friend • From the perils which he had escaped. 


n in % it T idor aptiA Plmt p 104R It vill 'ippear, br 

rftn)|4nn^ llic tiirre &bort cbmtiirlr^ of tb6 lime« Uiat Alarctrllinus lud 
CirUta;;^ and Ktllrd in Sic-ily 
z I nr the African trar, «ec Prnet)|uil (dc Brit %anda| I i c G p 
PI ) Tltcoplianrs (p !00 ) Cedreuu* (p 3P 350) 

ant! /orara , (tom it 1 xi> p 30 vl ) >ntc<qnien (CnmtderaUons 
* rhCrandiitr Vc c xx tom in p 4^ ) has made a judicious ob^r 
a tm I on tiie faituie of errat tint at nrmnnients. 

y Jrmtm!>"s niir l>c«i jymdc (hron.h the rei.ns of ThcoiToric II 
and I uric (de Hrbns Grtici* r 41 4o 4G 47 p 075— CSl ) Idatiiis 
rn*'* too sonn» and 1 idorc tf»o apaniu of l!i* inforinalimi friurli Ik* 
mif.ht l-ate ptcii on the afTiirs of *5ptiiu Tlir ctenl* lint reUfe to 
I ml are Ul ri )««!jr illcwtratcd in tlic tliird Ink k of Ihc AbU Pabo* 
Ifrt ( rtli^t e tom i p 4i-t«*C20 
« Mfttiatia, lint tom M t c 5 p Ifl 

a An imperfect but original pirttiri «f Gaul wrrr of 

Anifi,.tie i««!hAnrtib> ^idoiins. who as a a<nalrr and after\rari*<( as 
a a p inttir«ted in the faU of hit country See I v 


b Sidoniti* 1 III epist 3 p Go— G8 Cre„ Turon I ii c SI m 
fotn II p 174 Jornandet c 46 p 075 Pcrlnps Ecdicius was only 
the wii in law of Atitiia Ina wife s son by another husband 
« 5i nulla* 1 repiiblica \ircs nulla pre^idia si nulla., quantum 
rumor c«tj Anthemii prinnpis ope*, statiut te aiictorc, nobilitis *<11 
jialriam dimittcre rapillos (bidon I ii c»i«t I p 33 ) Tlic Ia*t 
woriiR (^irmnna ^ot p *25) may likewice denote tlie clerical tonsure 
"bi^ wa« indeed the choice of aidoniuv 

of these Britons mij lie traced in Jorninde* (c 45 
p 678 ) ''idoniii. (j ,t, cpr^lol ») p 73 74 ) and Cregort of Tour% 
(I II c 18 in tom ii p 170) Stdonius (who sf\ les the«c mcrcetnry 
iron rt ar^iito* arniatfi* tiimiiUuo">o« \irtnte nimiero cmitubeniio 
^**^**’ £0*'*^™* o tone of friendship aud fami 

e Sec^i)oniu«, I i epi t 7 p la— 20 with Sirntond « note* This 
V'*"'*"** t*' '‘rt Uf\deT^twulin„ The 

a and atTected la.te, is 

wiidi superior to hj< in ipid rer*es 
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Arvftndus imljibcd confidence ralber tlian wisdom , 
and such was tlio various, though uniform, impru- 
dence of Ins behaviour, that Ins prosperity must 
appear much more surpnsing than his downfall 
The second piicfecturc, which he obtained within 
the term of five years, abolished the merit and 
popularity of his preceding administration His 
easy temper was corrupted by flaltcrj, and exas- 
perated by opposition , he was forced to satisfy his 
importunate creditors with the spoils of the pro- 
vince , his capricious insolence otfended the nobles 
of Gtiul, and he sunk under the weight of the pub- 
lic hatred The mandate of his disgrace summoned 
him to justify his conduct before the senate , and 
he passed the sea of Tuscany with a favourable 
wind, the presage, as he vainly imagined, of Ins 
future fortunes A decent respect was still observed 
for the piir/cctoriaji rank , and onhisarrival at Rome, 
Arvandus was committed to the hospitality, rather 
than to the custody, of Flavius yisellus, the count 
of the sacred largesses, who resided in the capitoI ^ 
He w as eagerly pursued by Ins accusers, the four 
deputies of Gaul, who were all distinguished by 
their birth, their dignities, or their eloquence In 
the name of a great province, and according to the 
forms of Roman jurisprudence, they instituted a 
eivil and criminal action, requiring such a restitu- 
tion cib might compensate the losses of individuals, 
and such punishment ns might satisfy the justice of 
the state Their charges of corrupt oppression w ere 
numcious and weighty , but they placed their secret 
dependence on a letter, which tlicy had intercepted, 
and which they could prove, by the evidence of his 
secretary, to have been dictated by Arvandus him- 
self The author of this letter seemed to dissuade 
the king of the Goths from a peace with the Grech 
emperor he suggested the attack of the Britons on 
the Loire, and he recommended a division of Gaul, 
according to the law of nations, between the Visi- 
goths and the Burgundians v These pernicious 
schemes, which a friend could only palliate by the 
reproaches of vanity and indiscretion, were suscep- 
tible of a treasonable interpretation , and the depu- 
ties had artfully resolved not to produce their 
most formidable weapons till the decisive moment 
of the contest But their intentions were discov ered 
bj the s'f’al of Sidonius He immediately apprised 
the unsuspecting criminal of his danger , and sin- 
ccrclj lamented, without any mixture of anger, the 
liaughtj presumption of Arvandus, who rejected, 
and even resented, the salutary advice of his 
friends Ignorant of his real situation, Arvandus 
showed himsUf in the capitol in the white robe of a 
candidate, accepted indiscnminatc salutations and 
oilers of serviLo, examined the shops of the mer- 
chants, the silks and gems, sometimes with the 

r Wlwn Ore capital cn««<l lo lie a temple it naeappropniteil to the 
n<c of Hie cml inaRntnti. ami it is rtill tht rcsidciirn of tlic Roman 
fnator Tile ji-wcUitii, See miohl be allowed to expose lltetr prccions 
svarcs in the ptirlicoes 

jr IliBC 9d re,tm (lolhonim charlx Mdelnlnr emitti, parem cum 
un CO tmiicralore disstiidcna, llritiiiinos super 1 igcrini situs imnuunan 
oportire di iiinnstrans, cum nur{,iiiidionihtisjurc fccntjuin Galliu diudi 
drberc coiilirnians 

3 « 2 


indiflcrcncc of a spectator, and sometimes with the 
attention of a purchaser , and complained of the 
times, of the senate, of the prince, and of the 
delays of justice His complaints were soon re- 
moved An carlj day was fixed for his tiial , and 
Arvandus appeared, with liis accusers, before a 
numerous assembly of the Roman senate The 
mournful garb, which they affected, excited the 
compassion of the judges, who were scandalized by 
the gay and splendid dress of their adversary and 
when the priefect Arvandus, with tlic first of the 
Gallic deputies, were directed to take thtir places 
on the senatorial benches, the same contrast of 
pride and modesty was observed in their behaviour 
In this memorable judgment, which presented a 
lively image of the old republic, the Gauls ex- 
posed, with force and freedom, the grievances of 
the province , and as soon as the minds of tlic 
audience were sufficiently inflamed, they recited the 
fatal epistle The obstinacy of Arvandus was 
founded on the strange supposition, that a subject- 
conld not be convicted of treason, unless he had 
actually conspired to assume the purple As the 
paper was read, he lepcatedly, and with a loud 
voice, acknowledged it for his genuine composition , 
and his astonishment was equal to his dismay, 
when the unanimous voice of the senate declared 
him guilty of a capital offence By their decree, 
he was degraded from the rank of a prmfcct to the 
obscure condition of a plebeian, and ignominiously 
diaggcd by servile hands to the public prison 
After a fortnight’s adjournment, the senate was 
again convened to pronounce the sentence of his 
death but while be expected, in the island of 
yEsculapins, the expiration of the thirty days 
allowed hy an ancient law to the vilest malefactors,’* 
his friends interposed, the emperor Anthemius re- 
lented, and the proifcct of Gaul obtained the 
milder punishment of exile and confiscation The 
faults of Arvandus might deserve compassion , but 
the impunity of Seronatus accused the justice of 
the republic, till he was condemned, and executed, 
on the complaint of the people of Auvergne That 
flagitious minister, the Catiline of his age and 
country, held a secret correspondence with the 
Visigoths, to betray the province winch he op- 
pressed Ins industiy was continually exercised in 
the discov cry of new taxes and obsolete offences , 
and his extravagant vices would have inspired con- 
tempt, if they had not excited fear and abhorrence i 
Such criminals were not beyond the p»cord of An. 
reach of justice, but whatever might 
he the guilt of Ricimcr, that powerful A D 471 
barbarian was able to contend or to ncgociatc with 
the prince, whose alliance he bad condescended to 
accept The peaceful and prosperous reign which 


a tcnaiutcojisuiium jtoenamim, (Sirmonil l\ot p 17) but lliiit 
lairxlloned only trn ilajii between the lenlenee xiid execntion, the 
remaining twenty were added in the reign of Tlieodoxiox 
1 Catilina reculi noxtri Sidoniiio 1 ii epi»l 1 p 33 , I \ eput 
13 p M3 I VII cpi«t 7 ti 185 He cxerralex Hie Crimea, and 
applandHlbe pniiislimeot, of Srronatnv, perinpx with the mdionatioo 
of a virtuouv citizen, perliapi with the rcfcnlment of a nenonal 
euvmy * 
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Anthemius had promised to the west, nas soon 
clouded bj misfortune and discord Ricimcr, ap- 
prehensne, or impatient, of a superior, retired from 
Rome and fixed Ins residence at Milan , an advan- 
tageous situation, either to mute, or to repel, the 
Marlike tnhes that n ere seated betneen the Alps 
and the Danube '■ Italj n as gradually divided into 
two independent and hostile kingdoms and the 
nobles of Liguna, nho trembled at the near ap- 
proach of a ci\ il war, fell prostrate at the feet of the 
patrician, and conjured him to spare their unhappj 
countij “ For my own part,” replied Rioimer, in 
a tone of insolent moderation, “ I am still inclined 
\ to embrace the friendship of the Galatian but who 
•will undertake to appease his anger, or to mitigate 
the pride which alwajs rises in proportion to our 
submission They informed him, that Epiplianius, 
bishop of Pavia,“ united the wisdom of the serpent 
■with the innocence of the dove , and appeared con- 
fident, that the eloquence of such an ambassador 
must prevail against the strongest opposition, either 
of interest or passion Their recommendation was 
approied, and Epiphanius, assuming the benevo- 
lent office of mediation, proceeded without delay to 
Rome, where he was received with the honours due 
to his merit and reputation The oration of a bishop 
in favour of peace, may be casilj supposed he 
argued, that, in all possible circumstances, the for- 
giveness of injunes must bo an act of mercy, or 
magnanimity, or prudence , and he scnously ad- 
monished the emperor to avoid a contest with a 
fierce barbarian, which might be fatal to himself, 
and must be ruinous to Ins dominions Anthemius 
acknowledged the truth of his maxims, but he 
deepl) felt, with gnef and indignation, the beha- 
viour of Ricimcr, and his passion gave eloquence 
and energy to his discourse “ What favours," he 
warmlj exclaimed, “have we refused to this un- 
grateful man'’ What provocations have wo not 
endured ’’ Regardless of the majesty of the purple, 
I gave mj daughter to a Gotli , I saenfleed mj own 
blood to the safetj of the republic The libcralitj 
which ought to have secured the eternal attach- 
ment of Ricimcr has exasperated him against Ins 
benefactor. What wars has he not excited against 
the empire'' How often has he instigated, and 
assisted, the fury of hostile nations ' Shall 1 now 
accept Ins perfidious friendship ^ Can I hope that 
/nr will respect the engagements of a treaty, who has 
alrcadj violated the duties of a son’" But the 
anger of Anthemius evaporated in these passionate 
exclamations he insensibly j icldcd to the propo- 

V Tlicimer, under Uie reipiof Anlhcmlus, defeated and alcw m battle 
W^rs«ir Vtn;: of the Atam (Jomandr^ c 45 p Gi8) Ilia utter had 
titattied tlie km,, of the Durguodiant, and lie maintained an intimate 
^niextOQ With Uie Sue\ie colony esUbhdied in Pannonia and 

1 r alatam roiicitatiiTn Sirmond (m hi^ notes to Ennoditu) applies 
llii« to Anthrinma Inniwlf The emperor prorabh 

wrn II* tile t>mvince of Gahiia. inluihitants llie Callo Grecian* 
Were siippo^d to unite ttw rices of a faiase and a corrupted 
|»ei pT^ * 

P'idnim* thirtj jear* hidiop of Paiia (A J) 467 -— <07 
Tj r"®**! ^**‘*'* tom 3 CVI I* 7^) llis name and actions 

'•V. r*!?**^ X Wen tmhnuwn to iio*teril\ if Lnondiu* one of his rue 
‘ hail lut wcitirn hiilifc^ (Sirmoad, Opera, tom i p 1Gt7— 


sals of Epiphanius , and the bishop returned to liis 
diocese with the satisfaction of rcstoniig the peace 
of Italjjhj a reconciliation," of which the sinccritj 
and continuance might he rcasonablj suspected 
The clemcncj of the emperor was extorted from 
Ins weakness, and Ricimcr suspended Ins ambi- 
tious designs, till he had secretly prepared the 
engines with which he icsolv ed to subv ert the throne 
of Anthemius The mask of peace and moderation 
was then thrown aside The army of Ricimcr was 
fortified by a numerous reinforcement of Burgun- 
dians and oriental Sucvi he disclaimed all alle- 
giance to the Greek emperor, marched from Milan 
to the gates of Rome, and fixing Ins camp on the 
banks of the Amo, impatiently expected the arrival 
of Olyhrius, Ins imperial candidate 

The senator Oljbrius, of the Anician oijbnu* empe 
familj , might esteem himself the law- ™ d*' 47 r^’ 
ful heir of the western empire He March 23. 
had married Flacidia, the younger daughter of 
Valentinian, after she was restored by Gcnscric ^ 
who still detained her sister Eudoxia, as the wife, 
or rather as the captiv e, of Ins son The king of 
the Vandals supported, by threats and solicitations^ 
the fair pretensions of his Roman ally , and as- 
signed, as one of the motives of the war, the refusal 
of the senate and people to acknowledge their law- 
ful prince, and the unworthy preference which they 
had given to a stranger" The friendship of the 
public enemy might render Olyhrius still more un- 
popular to the Italians , but w hen Ricimcr meditated 
the luin of the emperor Anthemius, he tempted, 
witli the olTcr of a diadem, the candidate who could 
justifj Ills rebellion by an illustrious name, and a 
royal alliance The husband of Placidia, w bo, like 
most of Ills ancestors, had been invested with the 
consular dignitj, might have continued to enjoy a 
secure and splendid fortune in the peaceful resi- 
dence of Constantinople, nor docs he appear to 
have been tormented bj such a genius, as cannot be 
amused or occupied, unless by the administration 
of an empire Yet Oljhnus yielded to the impor- 
tunities of his friends, perhaps of his wife , rashly 
plunged into the dangers and calamities of a civil 
war, and, with the secret connivance of the emperor 
Leo, accepted the Italian purple, winch was be- 
stowed, and resumed, at the capricious will of a 
barbarian He landed without obstacle (for Gcn- 
seric was master of the sea) cither at Ravenna or the 
port of Ostia and immediately proceeded to the 
camp of Ricimcr, where he was received as the 
sovereign of the western world r 

1(>92 ) in vhich lie repTCVDls him as one of the greatest characters of 
tlie &»e 

Liinodin^(p 1659~1C&I ) hi^ rehted UtH emt>a*93 of Cpiplianius 
Slid bis namtno >erbov" and turbid as it mu*tap|»ear,iUiistniteta^Rie 
curmtis pa^a^es in tlic (alt of the western empire 

o Pri’«u* Lxrerpt legation p 7*1 Procopius dc Ikll Vandal I i 
^ P 191 Eiidoxra and tier diAglitcr were rrstored after tfie death 
of Majorian Pcriians the consuhTiip of OUbrius (A I) 464) was 
bestowed as a nuptial present* 

p The hostile appearance of Olyhriu* is fixed (iiotwithstandins the 
opimon of pap) hj tlte duration of his reign The secret conniviiire 
or i*eo I* acknowledged h} Tlieophanc* 'iinl the Paselnl Clironicle 
o e are i(.iiorant of his inntif’es but, in this ol*<ciire period, our ipio 
ranee extends to the most public and important facts 
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VsrV of name, Thc patncian, who had extended 
Aui dtaiii of }jj 5 po;ts froHJ the Anio to the Mil\ lan 
aV 472. July 11 bridge, already possessed two quarters 
of Rome, tlic Vatican and the Janiculnm, winch 
arc separated h> the Tiber from the rest of the 
ril 3 ."I and itmaj be conjectured, that an assembly 
of sceeding senators imitated, in the choice of Olj- 
bnus, the forms of a legal election But the body 
of the senate and people firmly adhered to the cause 
of Anthemius, and the more effectual support of a 
Gothic army enabled him to prolong his reign, and 
the public distress, by a resistance of three months, 
svliicli produced the concomitant evils of famine 
and pestilence At length, Ricimcr made a furious 
a.ssauU on the bridge of Hadrian, or St Angelo , 
and the narrow pass was defended with equal saloor 
by the Gollis, till the death of Gilimer their leader 
The Mctonous troops, breaking down every barrier, 
rushed with irresistible siolcncc into the heart of 
the city, and Rome (if we may use the language 
of a contemporary pope) was subverted by the civil 
fury of Anthemius and Ricimcr The unfortunate 
Anthemius was dragged from his concealment, and 
inhumanly massacred by the command of Ins son- 
in-law, who thus added a third, or perhaps a 
fourth, emperor to the number of his victims The 
soldiers, who united the rage of factious citiAcns 
with the savage manners of barbanans, w ere in- 
dulged, without control, in the licence of rapine 
and murder the crowd of slaves and plebeians, 
who were unconcerned in the event, could only gain 
by the indiscnminatc pillage , and the face of the 
city exhibited the strange contrast of stern cruelty 
Death of iiici dissolutc intcmporancc * Forty 
diiys after this calamitous event, the 
subject, not of glory, but of guilt, Italy 
was delivered, by a painful disease, from the tyrant 
Ricimcr, who bequeathed the command of his 
army to liis nephew Gundobald, one of the princes 
of the Burgundians In the same year, all the 
principal actors in this great revolution wcrerc- 
atid nfoiybnu*, moved from the stage , and the whole 
reign of Olybnus, whose death docs 
not betray any symptoms of violence, is included 
within the term of seven months He left one 
daughter, the ollspring of his marriage with Pla- 
cidia , and the family of the great Theodosius, 
transplanted from Spain to Constantinople, was 

<t or the fourieen rr,ioB», or «|iwrtt,nt, into whidi Rome wje divided 
hy AMpii.tnii, only our tlir Janiciihini, Uy on thr Tnvran side of the 
1 ilwr Bn|, III tlie fillh Cfiitury, ibe V at, ran niburb formed a coo 
aiilerable cil\ , and in Uw enlnn^tiril distributioD, which had been 
recrtiU) made lij Siinphciiia Uic ret^^utni; ^lope liro of lire aeren 
trijions or |iaridic»,i>r Home, depended on the church of St Petfr 

ec NArdini llomn Anticap p C7 it woulil renuir^ a di^^erta* 

lion to imrk the circiitartaiice* in vhich I am inclined to depart from 
the to|>o„ranh> of Uial learned Komaii 

r Niijier Anihrmii el Uiemwn einli furore aiibrer^ rat GcUiiik 
in lpi«.| adAndromacb anudBnon A D 490 >a 42 Voniti* (tom 
li«. I**''. Imperio p V12, 613 ) and Miinmri, (Annali 

d Balia loro IV p 3tn, 309 ' with tlie aid of a Iw iriperf'ct Mb of 
JIjJJ Miwella, have iIIiLMratid this dart md bloody transat 

. Such had been the ra va ac deformts itrbr tot • f,cic» when Rome 
waaanviiiltrdanditormcdbj tlictroopvofVr»inMali («-eTaeit II, Te 
III 82. 83 ) and every raii,r Jf mi^eh.if had acqij.^rf much a^* 

dilintial cnrrfft TliCrerohition of asm maj hrinj. round the name 
Swibelhein* *“** tevoBe, without iirodiiciii;; a Tacituv to 

I Sec Ducanee, Familae Bjantin p 74. 75 Areobindua, whoap- 


rmr 
Au(, 20 


propagated in the female line as far as the eighth 
generation '■ 

Whilst the vacant throne of Italy jahMSojmi 
was abandoned to law less barbanarts,” cenua 

. . « emperora of 

the election of a new colleague was the west, 

seriously agitated in the council of''^ ® 4,2-4,6 
Leo The empress Vcrina, studious to promote the 
greatness of her own family, had married one of her 
nieces to Julius Nepos, who succeeded his uncle 
Marcellinus in the sovereignty of Dalmatia, a more 
solid possession than the title which he was per- 
suaded to accept, of emperor of the west But 
the measures of the Byzantine court were so lan- 
guid and irresolute, that many months elapsed after 
the death of Anthemius, and even of Olybnus, be- 
fore their destined successor could show liimself, 
with a respcctahlc force, to his Italian subjects 
Dunng that interval, Gly ccrius, an obscure soldier, 
was invested with the purple by his patron Gun- 
dobald , but the Burgundian prince was unable, or 
unwilling, to support his nomination by a civil war 
the pursuits of domestic ambition recalled him be- 
yond the Alps,' and his client was permitted to 
exchange the Roman sceptre for the bishopnc of 
Salona After cxtingnishing such a competitor, 
the emperor Nepos was acknowledged by the- 
senate, by the Italians, and by the provincials of 
Gaul, Ins moral virtues, and military talents, were 
loudly celebrated , and those who derived any pri- 
vate benefit from his government, announced, in 
prophetic strains, the restoration of the public fe- 
licity y Their hopes (if such hopes had been 
entertained) were confounded within the term of a 
single year, and the treaty of peace, which ceded 
Auvergne to the Visigoths, is the only event of Ins 
short and inglorious reign The most faithful sub- 
jects of Gaul were sacnficcd by the Italian emperor,, 
to the hope of domestic secunty ,* but his repose 
was soon invaded by a funous sedition of the bar- 
barian confederates, who, under the command of 
Orestes, their general, were in full march from 
Rome to Ravenna Nepos trembled at their ap- 
proach , and, instead of placing a just confidence 
in the strength of Ravenna, he hastily escaped to 
Ins ships, and retired to his Dalmatian prinripality, 
on the opposite roast of the Hadriatic By this 
shameful abdication, he protracted Ins life about 
five years, in a very ambiguous state, betw cen an 

pearato Iiave married the niece of the emperor Justinian, w» the ciglith 
dearrnilint of the elder Thendnsius 

n Tlie last resointinns of tlie western empire arc faintly marked in 
Theophnnes, (p 102 ) Jornande*. (c 45 p CTO ) the chronicle of Mar. 
celhtius, and Inc Fragments of an anony mous writer, piihh«hed hy V a. 
tesins at the end of Ammianu*, (p 7IG, 717 ) If PhotiiiH had not hran 
so wretchedly cniicise, we should dense much iiifarmation from the 
contemporary histones of Malchus and Caiididns v.ec Ins Extracts, 
p 172-179 

X Sie Greg Tnron 1 ii c. 29 in tom it p 175 Dutio<, Hist Cri. 
fique tom 1 p CIS By the murder or death of Ins two hrotherx, 
Giiiiilotiald acquired the sole po<«e<sion of the kingdom of Burgundv 
whose riiin was hastened liy tlirir discord 

r Julias Nepos armis piriler summus Augustus ae morilnis Sido. 
nius, I T ep IG p 140. Nepos tod uiven to Lcdicms tlie title of pa 
tncian whicli Antiiemius had promiKd, dccessons Autliemii (idem 
abmivit. ‘•eel sni ep 7 p 221 

X Epiphanms svas scot ambassador from Nepos to the \ isi{.n<h< for 
tlie purpose of asecrtaininc Itie fine* /mpertt littUci (Eiifiodiiis in 
Virmond tom i p 1GC5— 16^9) Hts pathetic ftiseoitr«c concealed Itic. 
dis-raccral secret, which soon excited tlie jilsl and hilUr complaictsor 
the bishop of Clermont. 
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emperor and an cmIc, till lie was assassinated at 
Salonabj tlic ungrateful Gljccrius, who n ns trans- 
lated, perhaps as the reward of liis crime, to the 
archbishopric of Lilian * 

The nations, who had asserted their 
independence after the death of Attila, 
A D 4>5 established, bj the right of pos- 

session or conquest, in the boundless countries to 
the north of the Danube , or in the Roman pro- 
1 iDces betw een the rii er and tlic Alps But the 
braicst of their j'outh enlisted in the armj of con~ 
fedciatcs, who formed the defence and the terror of 
Italj and in this promiscuous multitude, the names 
of the Hcruli, the Scjrri, the Alani, the Turcilingi, 
and the Rugians, appear to hate predominated 
The example of these warriors was imitated bj 
Orestes,' the son of Tatullus, and the father of the 
last Roman emperor of the west Orestes, who has 
been already mentioned in this history, had ncicr 
deserted his country Hts birth and fortunes ren- 
dered him one of the most illustrious subjects of 
Pannonia When that province was ceded to the 
Huns, he entered into the scrsiccof Attila, his law- 
ful soicrcign, obtained the oflicc of his secretaiyr, 
and was repeatedly sent ambassador to Constanti- 
nople, to represent the person, and signify the com- 
mands, of the imperious monarch The death of 
that conqueror restored him to his freedom , and 
Orestes might honourably refuse either to follow the 
sons of Attila into the Sey thian desert, or to obey 
the Ostrogoths, who had usurped the dominion of 
Pannonia Ho preferred the sen ice of the Italian 
pnnccs, the successors of Valcntinian , and, as bo 
possessed the qualifications of courage, industiy, 
and experience, he adi anced with rapid steps in the 
militaiy profession, till he was elevated, by the 
favour of Nepos himself, to the dignities of patn- 
cian, and master-general of the troops These 
troops liad been long accustomed to reverence the 
oharacter and authoritv of Orestes, who nfrected 
their manners, conversed with them in their own 
language, and was intimately connected with their 
national chieftains, bv long habits of familiarity and 
friendship At his solicitation they rose in arms 
against the obscure Greek, who presumed to claim 
their obedience , and when Orestes, from some 
secret motive, declined the purple, they consented, 
lii< Kin An,.u<tn ^T>tb the same facility , to acknow ledge 
Jlcrorof tiie Augustulus, as the cmpcror of 

A n 470 the west By the abdication of Nepos, 
Orestes had now attained the summit of his ambi- 
tious hopes , but he soon discovered, before the end 
of the first year, that the lessons of perjury and in- 
grititudc, whirh a rebel must inculcate, will be 
retorted ag iinst himself , and that the precarious 
sovereign of Italy was only permitted to ehoose, 

« aiilclm >1111(1 Pilot p 172. I iinoil rpisram I Ixssii inXinnnnO 
0{w*f tmi I p ISTO < line tinulitmsy liuwerer tic ratted un (lie iclcR 
** (tie rin|fiTcir and lltc arc Jiln^hop 

y Oiir kill f f ihc^ nwrici arte* who antirerted tl c trir^trrn 

* c. I p 30R ) 
Odoarcr id 
vritliati 



whether he would be the slave, or the victim, of his 
barbarian mercenaries The dangerous alliance of 
these strangers had oppressed and insulted the last 
remains of Roman freedom and dignity At each 
revolution, their pay and privileges were augmented, 
but their insolence increased in a still more ex- 
travagant degree, they envied the fortune of their 
brethren in Gaul, Spain, and Afiica, whose vie- 
tonous arms had acquired an independent and 
perpetual inheritance , and they insisted on their 
peremptory demand, that a thud part of the lands 
of Italy should be immediately divided among 
them Orestes, with a spint winch, in another 
situation, might be entitled to our esteem, chose 
ratlier to encounter the rage of an armed multitude, 
than to subscribe the ruin of an innocent people 
He rejeeted the audacious demand , and his refusal 
was favourable to the ambition of Odoaeer , a bold 
barbarian, who assured his fellow -soldiers, that, if 
they dared to associate under his command, they 
miglitsoon extort the justice which had been denied 
to their dutiful petitions From all the camps and 
garrisons of Italy, the confederates, actuated by the 
same resentment and the same hopes, impatiently 
flocked to the standard of this popular leader , and 
the unfortunate patrician, overwhelmed by the tor- 
rent, hastily retreated to the strong city of Pavia, 
the episcopal scat of the holy Epiphanites Pavia 
was immediately besieged, the fortifications were 
stormed, the town was pillaged , and although the 
bishop might labour, with much zeal and some 
success, to save the property of the church, and the 
chastity of female captives, the tumult could only 
be appeased by the execution of Orestes * His 
brother Paul w as slain in an action near Rav enna , 
and the helpless Augustulus, who could no longer 
command the respect, was reduced to imploic the 
clemency , of Odoaeer 

That successful barbarian was the 

, _ , , , Odoarcr kin„ of 

son of Edccon , who, in some remark- Italy 

able tinnsactions, particularly dcscrib- * ® 

cd in a preceding chapter, had been the colleague 

of Orestes himself The honour of an ambassador 

should be exempt from suspicion , and Edccon 

had listened to a conspiracy against the life of his 

sovereign But this apparent guilt was expiated 

by his ment or repentance his rank was eminent 

and conspicuous , he enjoyed the favour of Attila , 

and the troops under his command, who guarded in 

their turn the royal village, consisted in a tribe of 

Seym, his immediate and hereditary subjects In 

the revolt of the nations, they still adhered to the 

Huns, and, more than twelve years afterwards, 

the name of Edccon is honourably mentioned, in 

their unequal contest with the Ostrogoths , which 

was terminated, after two bloody battles, by the 

* OrCRtc> qul en tcTnimre qiianiln Attila ad Italiam Tfiiil illi 
janxit et f.ju« nntmu* ractq<i fuerat AnotiMn \alc* 71(3 He is 
ini*Ukeii 111 the daft hut we niT> cretlit Ills a«sertioii that the *pcrt- 
larj ff Attila was tlie father of Aii^tisUiltts 

Eniiodiu\ (ill % It C|»iphin Sirmond, tom i n IGCD ir70) 
lleTilds weizht to the nirralirt of Proeopiti$ thrm^h oc nia> doiiht 
wh< Iher the devil actuall> contrived the sulc of Pas la to di irc*^ the 
hithoji and hts flock. 
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defeat and dispersion of the Scs'rri • Their gallant 
lender, who did not survive this national calamity, 
left two sons, Onulf and Odoacer, to struggle with 
adversity, and to maintain as they might, by rapine 
or service, the faithful followers of their exile 
Onulf directed his steps towards Constantinople, 
where he sullied, by the assassination of a generous 
bcuLfaetor, the fame wlneh be had acquired in arms 
Ills brother Odoacer led a wandenng life among 
the bnibarians of Noncum, with a mind and a for- 
tune suited to the most dcspciate adventures , and 
when he had fixed his choice, he piousl} visited the 
cell of Severinus, the popular saint of the country, 
to soliLit bis approbation and blessing The low- 
ness of the door would not admit the lofty stature of 
Odoacer he was obliged to stoop , but in that 
hnmblc attitude the saint could discern the symp- 
toms of bis future greatness , and addressing him in 
a prophetic tone, “ Pursue” (said he) “ your design , 
proceed to Italy , you will soon cast away this 
coarse garment of skins , and your wealth will bo 
adequate to the liberality of your mind The 
barbarian, whose daring spirit accepted and ratified 
the prediction, was admitted into the scivice of the 
'western empire, and soon obtained an honourable 
rank in the guards His manners were gradually 
polished, his military skill was improved, and the 
confederates of Italy would not have elected him 
for their general, unless the exploits of Odoacer 
had established a high opinion of liis courage and 
capacity e Their military acclamations saluted him 
with the title of king but he abstained, during his 
whole reign, from the use of the purple and diadem.k 
lest he should offend those princes, whose subjects 
by their accidental mixture, had formed the vic- 
torious army, which time and policy might insen- 
sibly unite into a great nation 


cm was familiar to the bai 

pirc ^ barians, and the submissive people o 
Italy was prepared to obey, without s 
A D 479 murmur, the authority which he shouli 

condescend to exercise as the vicegerent of tin 
cmpeior of the west But Odoacer bad rcsolvci 
to abolish that useless and expensive office, am 
such IS the weight of antique prejudice, that j 
required some boldness and penetration to discove: 
the extieme facility of the enterprise The unfor- 
tunate Augustulus was made the instrument of hi- 
own disgrace he signified his resignation to th 
senate, and that assembly, m then last act ol 
obedience to a Roman prince, still affected th< 
spirit of freedom and the forms of t],c constitution 


ma n,ht,.lu’rr,of oZrer •" 

wn^ the oimr Vho mth cil aLJ?. »n V ‘ ‘o Mictl tin 

ptnl^nn tl.o'„cA„”"cr4 ten’ll 

f Vide aditahsm vide » ili i.unr ^ " P 

tis c(lo ptiirinn lirciliirui Anonim X Jt 1 ’ “'1' 

V.n mt a l.iinl mlrpri alio” 

ten «ce m tlic imperial goards, * ” explained by a I 


An epistle was addressed, by tlieir nnanimous de- 
cree, to tbe emperor Zeno, tlie son-in-law and suc- 
cessor of Leo , who bad lately been restored, after 
a short rebellion, to the Byzantine throne They 
solemnly “ disclaim the necessity, or even the w isli, 
of continuing any longer the impcnal succession in 
Italy , since, in their opinion, the majesty of a sole 
monarch is sufficient to pei vadc and protect, at the 
same time, both the east and the w'cst In tlieir 
own name, and in the name of the people, they 
consent that the seat of universal empire shall be 
transferred fiom Rome to Constantinople, and they 
basely renounce the right of choosing their master, 
the only v estige that yet remained of the authority 
which had given laws to the world The republic 
(they repeat that name without a blush) might safely 
confide in the cml and military virtues of Odoacer, 
and they humbly request, that the emperor would 
invest him with the title of patrician, and the ad- 
ministration of the thocese of Italy ” The deputies 
of the senate were received at Constantinople with 
some marks of displeasure and indignation, and 
when they were admitted to the audience of Zeno, 
he sternly icproached them with their treatment of 
the two emperors, Anthemius and Nepos, whom the 
east had successively granted to the prayers of 
I Italy “ The first” (continued he) “ you have 
murdered, the second you have expelled, but the 
second is still alive, and whilst he lives he is your 
lawful sovereign” But the prudent Zeno soon 
deserted the hopeless cause of his abdicated col- 
league His vanity was gratified by the title of 
sole emperor, and by tbe statues erected to bis 
honour in tbe several quarters of Rome , be enter- 
tained a friendly, though ambiguous, coirespond- 
cncc with the patrician Odoacer , and he gratefully 
accepted the imperial ensigns, the sacred ornaments 
of the throne and palace, which the barbarian was 
not unwilling to remove from tbe sight of tbe 
people ' 

In tbe space of twenty years since 
tbe death of Valentinian, nine era- nX“d‘“to" 
perors had successively disappeared , 
and the son of Orestes, a youth recommended only 
by Ins beauty, would be the least entitled to the 
notice of postenty, if his reign, winch was marked 
by the extinction of the Roman empire in tbe west, 
did not leave a memorable sera in the Instoiy' of 
mankind x The patrician Orestes bad married the 
daughter of count Romulus, of Pctovio in Noncum 
the name of Auffustus, notwithstanding the jealousy 
of power, was known at Aquileia as a familiar 


Oa«iccr assumpsit, cum timpn neqnc pnrpuri nee 
Ci-^iiodor III Chron 'a i) 476 

eems tohaie Tssiimcd Uicnbstnct title of a Xing, ivitliout appK im it 
particular nition or coiinlrj " ^ " 

" precise 5 car in which llie western cmnire^iq extin msh^fi le 
not poMtircl} a<i;ertiifiid The mUar a-ra of 4 D 476 ODnenMi- 
liaie Uic sanction of aiitlicntie chronirlti But the tiro ditw 
by Jnriiandes (c 46 p ftO ) would di taj tint treil iiciit to thc^ir 
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surname, and tlic appellations of tbe two great 
founders, of the city, and of the monarch}, Mere 
thus strange!} united in the last of tlicir successors * 
The son of Orestes assumed and disgraced the 
names of Fomulus Augustus, but the first a as 
corrupted into Mom}lIus, b} the Greeks, and the 
second has been changed h} the Latins into the 
contemptible diminiUi\c Augustulus The life of 
this inoiTcnsivc }outh was spared by the generous 
clemency of Odoacer, who dismissed him, with his 
whole fainil}, from the impcnal palace, fived his 
annual allow ance at six thousand pieces of gold, 
and assigned the castle of Lucullus, in Campania, 
for the place of his exile or retirement " As soon 
as the Romans breathed from the toils of the Punic 
war, the} were attracted by the beauties and the 
pleasures of Campania, and the countr}-house of 
the elder Scipio at Litcmum exhibited a lasting 
model of their rustic simplicity ° The delicious 
shores of the hay of Naples were crowded with 
villas , and S;^lla applauded the masterly skill of 
his rnal, who had seated himself on the lofty pro- 
montor} of Miscnum, that commands, on every 
side, the sea and land, as far as the boundaries of 
the horizon " The villa of Manus was purchased, 
within a few years, by Lucullus, and the price had 
increased from two thousand fise hundred, to more 
than fourscore thousand, pounds sterling p It was 
adorned by the new proprietor with Grecian arts, 
and Asiatic Ireasurcs , and the houses and gardens 
of Lucullus obtained a distinguished rank in the 
list of imperial palaces *> When the Vandals he- 
came formidable to the sea-coast, the Lucullan i ilia, 
on the promontory of Miscnum, gradually assumed 
the strength and appellation of a strong castle, tbe 
obscure retreat of the last emperor of the west 
About twenty years after tint great revolution, it 
was converted into a church and monastciy to re- 
ceive the bones of St Severinus They securely 
reposed, amidst the broken trophies of Cimhric and 
Armenian victories, till the beginning of the tenth 
century , when the fortifications, which might afford 
a dangerous shelter to the Saracens, were demo- 
lished by the people of Naples ' 

Decay of the Odoaccr was the first barbarian who 

lionianapirit rcigncd in Italy, over a people who 
had once asserted their just superiority above the 
rest of mankind The disgrace of the Romans still 

1 See III* mrdila In Dncaniic, (Fam Byzantin p 81) Driven* (Cx 
rerpt l..rpil |i 60. Alaflri (Owrrazioni I^elteraric, tom ii p 314 ) 
W r may alle^ a famoii* and similar nee The meanest aulijecla of the 
Honan cmpiie aMumed the tttutlnous name of Patneius, sriiicli, by 
tlir Cl intrstiin of Ireland ha* lieen communicated to a nhntc nation 

n InurrdirnsautemllaicnnamdeposiiitAutustiilnmdcrepio ciiyus 
infantlam mi«ertii* concessit ei sannuinrm et quia piilchcretat, tamen 
dnnarit ei reditiim arx milha tohilos et misit eiim Intra Canipaniam 
rum parenliblis inns libere eirere Anonym Vain p 7lG Joriiandea 
p^vsfe 4S p } in I ucullano Carapauini castello exilii pmna dam. 

» the elnqiient Declamation of Seneca (Cplst Ixxxri ) The 
pliiinviphrr mi.lit Iiaie rtcollccled, that all Iiixticy la rclatiie and 
tint the elder ^ipio vhnse manner* were polnhcil by *tudy and con 
renation was him<<lfaceu*ed of tint rice by his ruder contemiioraries 
(I >ry xxit IS) ' 

> * ))**.*) Hnsiiage of a mldirr praised his pentia eailrame- 

Jllot Mtiir xeiii ") I’limdrii* who makes its shady 
- rfnr/in) the scene of an iniipid fable (il S ) ha* thus dc 

Kribed llie •ituatinii * 

C»wr Tltiertin qoam petens Neapolim,' 

^ In Alesenn vra mtlam TtnisseV tuimt 


excites our respectful compassion, and we fondly 
sympathize with the imaginary grief and indigna- 
tion of their degenerate posterity But the cala- 
mities of Italy had gradually subdued the proud 
consciousness of freedom and glory In the age 
of Roman virtue, the provinces were subject to the 
arms, and the citizens to the laws, of the republic , 
till those laws were subverted by civil discord, and 
both the city and the provinces became the servile 
property of a ty rant The forms of the constitution, 
which alleviated or disguised their abject slavciyv 
were abolished by time and violence , the Italians 
alternately lamented the presence or the absence 
of the sovereigns, whom they detested or despised , 
and the succession of five centimes inflicted the 
vanons evils of military licence, capricious despo- 
tism, and elaborate oppression During the same 
period, the barbarians had emerged from obscurity 
and contempt, and the warriors of Germany and 
Scythia were introduced into the provinces, as the 
servants, the allies, and at length the masters, of 
the Romans, whom they insulted or protected. 
The hatred of the people was suppressed by fear , 
they respected the spint and splendour of the mar- 
tial chiefs who were invested with the honours of 
the empire , and the fate of Rome had long de- 
pended on the sword of those formidable strangers 
The stern Ricimer, who trampled on the ruins of 
Italy, had exercised the power, without assuming 
tbe title, of a king , and the patient Romans were 
insensibly prepared to acknowledge the royalty of 
Odoacer and his harbanc successors 
The king of Italy was not unworthy 
of the high station to which his valour n!i„n of Odoacer, 
and fortune had exalted him his * ® « 6 — 190 
savage manners were polished by the habits of con- 
versation , and he respected, though a conqueror 
and a barbarian, the institutions, and even the pre- 
judices, of his subjects After an interval of seven 
years, Odoacer restored the consulship of the west 
For himself, he modestly, or proudly, declined an 
honour which was still accepted by the emperors of 
the east, hut the curule chair was successively filled 
by eleven of the most illustrious senators ,' and the 
list IS adorned by the respectable name of Basilius, 
whose virtues claimed the friendship and grateful 
applause of Sidonins, liis client ‘ The laws of the 
emperors were stnctly enforced, and the civil ad- 

Qiitc monte nirnmn posiln I nculli minu 

Prospeetat Sicnliim ct prospicit Tiisciim marc 
p Prom seien m^riK^^ anti a lialf to two liuodred and fift\ tnjriads 
of drachma. \ct eieti in the nos^e^ion of Manus it was a luxiirioiis 
retiTcment. The Honnns derided his indolence the\ soon bewailed 
liisncti\itv See Plutarch in Mario tom it p 521 
q Lucullus had other \iilas of equal, thoiich various mapiiflcence, 
at Baix, Naples TiiMJUlum, &e lie boasted that he changed Ins cli 
mate with Hie storks and cranes Pliitirch in Liicull tom iii p 193. 

^ ^c^crnuis died in Noricum A D dR2 Six 3 cant afterwards his 
bodv, which scitlerrd miracles as it pruwed, was tniisported b\ his dis. 
apin iiito Ilalv The devotion of a Neapolitan ladj tti\ ited tlie mnt 
to the Lucullan villa, in the place of Augustulus who was probably 
no more Biromiis (Annal Eccles. A D 490 No 50 51 ) and 
Tilleinont, (Mem Cedes, tom xvi p 17A— 181 ) from tbe original life 
W » P*Pr'J** The nirralive of the last miBratioii of Severinus to 
Napjhrt liKtwiiK* in authentic piece 
• The ennsuhr Fasti maj be fottiid in PaEl or Muratori The con* 
suit named by Odoaccr or ]>erliaps by tbe nomaii senate, appear to 
iiave been achnow]edf,ed in the eastern empire 
t >idoniusApoUinans(l 1 epwt 0 p 23. edit Sirmond)1iasromparcu 
the two leading senators of Ids time, (A 1) 4Gb ) Gcunadius AvWu 
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ministration of Italy was still exercised by the pras- 
tonan pnofcct, and his subordinate oflicers Odo- 
accr dcTohcd on the Roman magistrates the odious 
and oppressive task of collecting the public revenue , 
but be reserved for himself the merit of seasonable 
and popular indulgence “ Like the rest of the bar- 
barians, he bad been instructed in the Anan heresy , 
but be revered the monastic and episcopal charac- 
ters, and the silence of the catholics attests the 
toleration which they enjoyed The peace of the 
city required the interposition of his prmfect Ba- 
silius in the choice of a Roman pontiff the decree 
•which restrained the clergy from alienating their 
lands, was ultimately designed for the benefit of the 
people, whose devotion would have been taxed to 
repair the dilapidations of the church * Italy was 
protected by the arms of its conqueror, and its 
frontiers were respected by the barbarians of Gaul 
and Germanj , w'bo had so long insulted the feeble 
race of Theodosius Odoacer passed the Hadnatic, 
to chastise the assassins of the emperor Nepos, and 
to acquire the maritime province of Dalmatia He 
passed the Alps, to rescue the remains of Noricum 
from Fava, or Feletheus, king of the Rugians, who 
held bis residence beyond the Danube The king 
was vanquished in battle, and led away pnsoner , a 
numcious colony of captives and subjects was trans- 
planted into Italy , and Rome, after a long period 
of defeat and disgrace, might claim the triumph of 
her barbarian master » 

MisenWe stale Notwithstanding the prudence and 
ofitaJy success of Odoacer, his kingdom ex- 
hibited the sad prospect of misery and desolation 
Since the age of Tiberius, the decay of agriculture 
had been felt in Italy , and it was a just subject of 
complaint, that the life of the Roman people de- 
pended on the accidents of the winds and waves * 
In the division and decline of the empire, the tri- 
butary harvests of Egj'pt and Africa were with- 
draw n , the numbers of the inhabitants continually 
diminished with the means of subsistence , and the 


country was exhausted bj the irrctnev able losses of 
vvar, famine,* and pestilence St Ambrose has 
deplored the rum of a populous district, which had 
been once adorned with the flourishing cities of 
Bologna, Modena, Rcgium, and Placentia »> Pope 
Gclasiiis was a subject of Odoacer , and he allirms, 
with strong exaggeration, that in iEmilia, Tuscany, 
and the adjacent provinces, the human speries was 
almost extirpated ' The plebeians of Rome, who 

‘"a' S^&u„.or' 

Vossib1ylii<,Fnii,wigcomu{uiUtc\i;aT4S0 * junior, 

u Eimilnniiis interceded for the people of Pa»ia and the kmo- Cmi 

St I. i Iincfert (Ennodios.Tn V iT 

St Epiphan inSirrnond.Oper tom i p iwo l«naS '■* 

X See naromua Annnl Tecies A D 4 <a Nn iiiZie o 

orBasiIm* vrere condemned'b7 
iaI r«f "i" conn^lj mentioned by Paul the Deacon 
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were fed by tho band of their master, perished or 
disappeared, as soon as his liberality was suppressed , 
tbe decline of the arts reduced the industrious me- 
chanic to idleness and want , and the senators, who 
might support with patience the ruin of their coun- 
trj , bewailed their private loss of wealth and luxury 
One third of those ample estates, to which the ruin 
of Italy is onginally imputed,* was extorted for the 
use of the conquerors Injuries were aggravated 
by insults , the sense of actual sufferings was im- 
bittered by the fear of more dreadful evils , and as 
new lands were allotted to new swarms of barbari- 
ans, each senator was apprehensive lest the arbi- 
trary survejors should approach his favourite villa, 
or his most profitable farm The least unfortunate 
were those who submitted without a murmur to the 
power which it was impossible to resist Since they 
desired to live, tliey owed some gratitude to the 
tyrant who had spared their lives , and since he was 
the absolute master of their fortunes, the portion 
which he left must be accepted as his pure and 
voluntary gift * The distress of Italy was mitigated 
by the prudence and humanity of Odoacer, who had 
bound himself, as the price of his elevation, to 
satisfy the demands of a licentious and turbulent 
multitude The kings of the barbarians were fre- 
quently resisted, deposed, or murdered, by their 
native subjects, and the various bands of Italian 
mcrccnancs, who associated under the standard of 
an elective general, claimed a larger privilege of 
freedom and rapine A monarchy destitute of 
national union, and hereditary right, hastened to 
Its dissolution After a reign of fourteen yeais, 
Odoacer w'as oppressed by the superior genius of 
Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, a hero alike ex- 
cellent in the arts of vvar and of government, who 
restored an age of peace and prosperity, and whose 
name still excites and deserves the attention of 
mankind 
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Oi lyin, pj ogi ess, and effects of the monastic life — 
Coniejswn of the haihaiians to clnistianity and 
Ananxsm — Peisecittionof the Vandals in Africa 
— Extinction of Ai lanism among the barbat tans. 


The indissoluble connexion of civil and ecclesias- 
tical affairs, has compelled, and encouraged, me to 


* wlncli alliicted Itilj nt the time of tlie irruption of 

Odoarer kint, of the Henili, is cloqiieiith descrilied in prose and verse 
bj a rrciicli poet (Les Mois, tom ii n 174 200 edit in 12mo ) I 
am vnoiant from whence lie denies Ins information, but I am well 
assured that he relates some facts incompatible with the truth of 
history 

b Seethc thirta ninth epistle of St Ambrose, as it is quoted by Mura- 
tori, sopra le Antichit'i Ilahane, tom i Di««ert xxi p 354 
c /Emilia, Tu«cia, cetersque provincial in qiiibns hnminnm prone 
nnilus ex isiit Gilasm<, Epist ad Aiidromachum, ap Baroninm 
Aniial Eccles A D 409 No 30 ’ 

d V'criimqiie coiifitentibus, latifiindia perdidcre Itaham Plin Ilist 
natur xiiii 7 


Cicero Old ramthares lib ix Epist 17) snpecsts to' his frnnd Pa 
ninus Fa.tus under the mihtar) despotism of Cmsar The arcument* 
howci^er, of •• vivere nulcherrimum diixi, is more forcibly addresscii 
to a Roman philosopher, who possessed the free nlternatiie of life or 
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relate the progress, tlic pcrseeutions, the cstahlish- 
niLDt, the iln isions, the final triumph, and tlic gra- 
dual rorniption, of chnstianit} I ha^c purposcl3 
deinjed the eonsideration of two religious c^cnts, 
interesting in the stud} of human nature, and im- 
portant in the decline and fall of the Homan empire 
I The institution of the monastic life,* and, II 
The conicrsion of the northern barbarians 
1 Tnr MONAS ^ Prospcrilj and peace introduced 
TIC MFF On the distinction of the %vlgat and the 
*■*" **'* (tsceltc eh tslians The loose and im- 

perfect practice of religion satisfied the conscience 
of the multitude The prince or magistrate, the 
soldier or merchant, reconciled their fervent zeal, 
and implicit faith, with the exercise of their pro- 
fession, the pursuit of their interest, and the indul- 
gence of their passions, but the ascetics, who 
obejed and abused the rigid precepts of the gospel, 
were inspired bj the savage enthusiasm, which re- 
presents man as a criminal, and God as a tj rant 
They seriously renounced the business, and the 
pleasures, of the age, abjured the use of wine, of 
flesh, and of marriage, chastised their bodj, morti- 
fled their alfcctions, and embraced a life of inisety, 
as the pnee of eternal happiness In the reign of 
Constantine, the ascetics fled from a profane and 
degenerate woild, to perpetual solitude, or religious 
socictj Like the first Christians of Jerusalem,” 
they resigned the use, or the property, of their tem- 
poral possessions , established regular communities 
of the same sex, and a similar disposition , and as- 
sumed the names of J/e? nnts, Monftt, and Anacho- 
tets, expressne of their lonely retreat in a natural 
or artificnl desert They soon acquired the respect 
of the world, which they despised , and the loudest 
applause was bestowed on this Divine Philoso- 
phy,'* which surpassed, without the aid of science 
or reason, the laborious virtues of the Grecian 
schools The monks might indeed contend with 
the stoics, in the contempt of fortune, of pain, and 
of death the Pythagorean silence and submission 
were revived in their servile discipline, and they 

■ Tlir oridin of IticnianaHic ii»titiilion Iia« been lalmrinixly dia 
rii<<cd b) a bonnuii {Di'ci|ibiie dc I E„li e tom i p I IIS— M2(i ) and 
lleljnt, (Hid dva Ordrea Mima liqiic' torn i p I— G(!) tlieae an 
tbnn are <ir) linmid and lokrabU bnnest and tbeir diflereiice of 
opininn dinv < the aulgect in its rnll ixteiit tit tlic nutiiiiis prates, 
tant wlin dldriiMs am/ pnpisb Bindes, maj consult tlie aeseiitli book 
of lliii^.IvVin s Clin tian Antiquities 
b See 1 tiHb Denionstrat Lran^el (I i p SO 21 edit rnce Rob 
Stepbaiii I’lrii IVto) In Ins Lci.lrsiastiral llistor} piiblislied tnilsc 
} ears aHer the Ileiiioiisintioii lii«ebius(| b c 17 ) ssserta tlie cliria. 
tniilly of tlie Tlienputit but lie appears ignorant, tint a similar In 
stitntinii was actinlly rerirrd in 1 „ypt 
e &SSI 3 II (Collat xtiii ■, } riainis tins ori.in for (lie institution of 
tile GntobUes wbicli {.radually deeayed till it was restored by An 
timiiy and Ins diviplcs 

d Itl^rXi/xwTaTOv *ynp si XPn/io eir niPpuffnr cVflsaa rropa Oen n toi 
onrr fiiVonoH, o ? lirse an. the expressne words of Sozomen, srlio 
enpiflii |\ and a„reeabl} describes (1 i c 12 IV H) the iiri„in and 
|ni„ress of tills tiinnkisli plnlnso)iliy (*>ee ‘iineer Tliesaiir Fecles 
tqni II p 1411 ) irame modern writer* I Ipsiiis Horn l\ p 448 
Manudiiet ad I’liilovipli Stoie iii 13 ) and la Motlio le Vaser tl<Hii 
lx do Is V irtii des I’avens p 2*8— 2r2 ) Ins i eomnared (be earnitlitcs 
to tlie Pttbs„orrin* and (be Csiiirs to tlie Capiirliiii< 

, • Tlie Cannelilcs dense their pedigree in regular siiere sioii from 
(be prophet I hjali (S<s* the Tlii-es of Bcxiers A H 1GS2 in llaylca 
S nnelles de la RrpiiMiqiie des la ttres (tiivres tom i p 81 &.c 
anil tin- pn lis ironv i f (hi Ordres Voinstiqur* an aiioiij inous work, 

' J’ .'"“ITI Ilerlin Kjl ) Ui me and the inqni ition of Snsin 
inwd tlie nrnfaiie entieism of tlie Jisiiitsnf I lanilcn (llelvot IIiM 
e» limits MiMisstiqne* tom i p 2 ii 2-^00 ) ami the statue of Mijali 
d^l* erectciUn the church ofbt I’Ctcr (Voyages 
«u I lAlm torn ill p 870 


disdained, as firmly as the cynics themselves, all 
the forms and deccnciLS of civil society But the 
rotaries of this divine philosophy aspired to imitate 
a purer and more pci feet model They trod in the 
footsteps of the prophets, w ho had retired to the 
desert,'* and they restored the dev out and contem- 
plative life, which had been instituted by the Essc- 
nians, in Palestine and Egypt The plnlosopltic eye 
of Pliny had surveyed with astonishment a solitary 
people, who dwelt among the palm-trees near the 
Dead sea , who subsisted without money , who were 
propagated without women, and who derived from 
the disgust and repentance of munkind, a perpetual 
supply of voluntary associates ^ 

Egy pt, the fruitful parent of super- 
stition, afforded the first example of ni"iik"ofi".ypt* 
the monastic life Antony, r an illi- A D los 
Icratc*' youth of the loner parts of Thcbais, dis- 
tributed Ins patrimony,' deserted bis family and 
native home, and executed bis monastic penance 
with original and intrepid fanaticism After a long 
and painful noviciate, among the tombs, and in a 
mined toner, be boldly advanced into the desert 
three days’ journey to the eastward of the Nile, 
discov cred a lonely spot, w Inch possessed the ad- 
vantages of shade and w'atei, and fixed Ins last 
residence on mount Colzim, near the Bed sea, 
where an ancient monastery still preserves the name 
and memory of the saint ^ The cunons devotion of 
the Christians pursued him to the desert , and 
when ho was obliged to appear at Alexandria, in 
the face of mankind, lie supported Ins fame with 
disrretion and dignity He enjoyed the friend- 
ship of Athanasius, whose doctrine be approved, 
and the Egyptian peasant respectfully declined a 
respectful invitation from the emperor . .. 

n ^ . mi ,1 2al— 356 

Constantine The venerable patnarcli 
(for Antony attained the age of one hundred and 
live years) beheld the numerous progeny vvlncb had 
been formed by Ins example and Ins lessons The 
prolific colonics of monks multiplied with rapid in- 
crease on the sands of Libya, upon the rocks of 

t Plin Ifi^L Nilur v 15 Gen^ roh ct in toto orbe prfctcr ceteras 
niin sine iilla feminft omiii \entre abdmt i sine pecuniu, soen |iaU 
maruni Itn per seeulortmi milln (tncreclibiic dictn) gens atcnia est 
inqiiiiiemo insntiir Tam focciinda iltis *i1iAriim \ita pccniUntii 
est lie placet them iu«t be} ond tlic iinxious itifltienct of tlic lake and 
iianict rn^ridi ami masada as tlip nearest towns. The Loura, and 
mnnattc^ nf bt Sabas could not be far distant Aaim tint )»lacc bee 
Keland ralcatin tom i p tom ii p 7G3 H74 W 890 

fr See Albanas Op tom ii p and the it Patritm, p 26 

—74 trilli Ilo«we>ilea Amiotntiont Ihc. former is the Greek on„i 
nal, the latter a ver} ancient l4atiti version b\ Laagrms the friend of 
St. Jerom 

b rptMfifiQTo /lev fiaOitv «K ntetrx^To Athonas tom n in \it St 
Anton p 4w2 niid the assertion of hit total ignorance ha« been rcccircd 
bj many of tlie ancients and moderns iJut Tillcmont (Mem Lccles 
tom ail i» GCC) tho\»« by t(»nic probable arj^iiments, that Antony 
could rnd and write in the Coptic hit native toii.ui. and that he vras 
onU a straii..cr to the Greek Idlers Tlic phijotojdicr Synctiiit (p 
61 ) nrknowledge^ that the natural genius of Antony did not require 
the aid of learning 

1 /frnnr nntcro eranl ci treccntie ubuet ct aalde optima* (\it 
Pair I I p 36) If tlie yfntrtt be* a square niratiirt of an hundred 
J •*JPl*’»" cubilt (Ro weydi Onomatlieon ad ^lt Palriim, p 1014, 
1016) and the l*g>ptian cubit of all ages be tc|itat to twenta two I up 
iish inebet (C rivpt aol i p 233) the anira will consist of abont 
three quarters of an Liuli ti acre 

k The description of the monastery it Lurn bj Jerom, (tom 
I p 24S 249 III ^ it llilarion ) and the P Picard, (Mtasions dii Le 
\ I* 122—200) Thtir arcountt cannot atwavs l»e rccon 
eiltu tlie father {tainted from his faiicv , and the Jesuit from his expe 
neoce. ^ 
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Thehms, and in the cities of llic Nile To the south 
of AIc\andria, the mountain, and adjacent desert, 
of Nitna, were peopled hj five thousand anachorcts, 
and the traveller may still investigate the ruins of 
fifty' monasteries, which v/erc planted in that barren 
soil by the disciples of Antony ‘ In the Upper The 
liais, the vacant island of Tabenne"’ was occupied 
by Pachomius and fourteen bundled of his brethren. 
Tliat holy abbot successively founded nine monas- 
teries of men, and one of w'oracn , and the festival 
of Easter sometimes collected fifty thousand reli- 
gious persons, who follow'cd his angehe rule of dis- 
cipline “ The stately and populous city of Ovynn- 
chus, the scat of chnstian orthodoxy, had devoted 
the temples, the public edifices, and even the ram- 
parts, to pious and charitable uses , and the bishop, 
who might preach in twelve churches, computed ten 
thousand females and twenty thousand males of the 
monastic profession ® The Egy ptians, who gloried in 
this marvellous rcvolution,w ere disposed tohopc, and 
to believe, that the number of the monks v.as equal 
to the remainder of the people and posterity might 
repeat the saying, which had formerly been applied 
to the sacred animals of the same country, that, in 
Egy pt, it was less difficult to find a god, than a man 
Propagation of Atlianasius introduced intoRomcthe 
ot Rom l^nowledgc and practice of the monas- 

A d’ 311 tic life , and a school of this new philo- 
sophy was opened by the disciples of Antony, who 
accompanied their primate to the holy threshold of 
thcVatiean The strange and savage appearance 
of these Egyptians excited, at fiist, horror and con- 
tempt, and, at Icngtii, applause and zealous imita- 
tion The senators, and more especially the matrons, 
transformed their palaces and vallas into religious 
houses , and the narrow institution of tix v cstals, 
was eclipsed by the frequent monasteries, which 
vveie seated on the ruins of ancient temples, and in 
the midst of the Roman forum n Inflamed by the 
example of Antony, a Synan youth, whose name 

abode 

^ ime, on a sandy beach, betw etn the sea and 
a morass, about seven miles from Gaza 
The austere penance in whuh he persisted forty- 


1 Jerom lorn i p l-lfi ail Tr^Hr^yimm lint I^unae c 7 in V il 
Patniiii p 712 TlicP Sicard {Mi»i ««« in turn ji p 23- 

.9) viMliil anil has df-rriM, this »ljirh now eonlains fou 

mimylrriCT, and Inetily or Ihirtj monks D AnsiIIe, Wi«riplioi 
dc )’J „> |>lt p 74 * 

« Tabennt wafmall inland m Uh-NiK ,n tlw* of TenUra o 

7 lii"bt « (DAnvillr.p 101 ) VI d<- Till'miiiit doubts wlitihfr it was n 
i.lc, but I niaj conclude from his own fiHs, tltal the iifimilisi inm 
was Sltjrwards transfmed to Ihr c^it mm-itery of Pan or Painu 
(VIem I ccirs torn vii p flTH ) ■* 

I’^tilarum (ijibh hsd bj Lneas Ilnisfenioi 
Romr, ICOl ) a prrfaceof ‘>t Jtrotn totiis I.atin sersion of the Rule o 
racliotnio* tom i p Cl 

O Rufm c 5 mV it Palnim p 459 Hr oHs it orila, smpla »aW 
etropiilnci and reckons tweire ebnrebss Stmbo (1 ysii o 
and Aronnanii* (xxii ICjlmc made h,nourabl- mention of ‘oxinli 
elms wliiwc inhabitsnts adored a tmall fi.h m a ira^nificent Itmnle 
P Qnsiili popuh llabl•nturlo nrblbu^Unt1 pxnilubctiiurin dwrti 
ntuUitii(]fi»e« mntiadiormn iliiQiu e 7 m Vit Patrum ti Art it 
congratulates the funuint.* rhaiut t’ " 

q The intrndiirtinn of the roona.tic life info Rmie and lUlv is » 
casionalh mcnl ion -d hj Jerom (tom i p Mp 120 1911) Ji""' 

T tlie [ ife of Ildarioti h> ••L Jerom, tfon 1 n ail '•jjt TIi 
storifs of 1 ‘aiil llilarion, and VlaIrhiK b\ tin* s»nie siifhne V, 
mirabh told , and the only I'efrct of these pWwt ^ ci>miKi»it,oos 7 s 
srant of Iriilh and conin-oii ii*nse * " " 

• Ills ori^ii al retreat was ili a small TjIJapr on the banks of the In 


eight years, diffused a similar enthusiasm , and the 
holy man was followed by a train of two or three 
thousand anachorcts, whenever he visited the innu- 
merable monasteries of Palestine The fame of 
Basil* IS immortal in the monastic his- jj„,, ponty, 
tory of the cast With a mind, that A n loo 
had tasted the learning and eloquence of Athens , 
with an ambition, scarcely to he satisfied by the 
archhishopnc of Cajsarca, Basil retired to a savage 
solitude in Pontus, and deigned, for awhile, to 
give laws to the spintnal colonics which he pro- 
fusely scattered along the coast of the Black sea 
In the west, Martin of Tours,* a sol- Marim Gaul, 
dier, a hermit, a bishop, and a saint, a D 370 
established the monasteries of Gaul , two thousand 
of his disciples followed him to the grave , and Ins 
eloquent hislonan challenges the deserts of Thc- 
hais, to produce, in a more favourable climate, a 
champion of equal virtue The progress of the 
monks was not less rapid, or universal, than tliatof 
Christianity itself Every province, and, at last, 
every city, of the empire, was filled with their in- 
creasing multitudes , and the bleak and barren isles, 
from Lenns to Lipan, that arise out of the Tuscan 
sea, were chosen by the anachorcts, for the place 
of their V oluntary exile An easy and perpetual 
lutcrcoursc by sea and land connected the prov inccs 
of the Roman world , and the life of Hilanon dis- 
plays the facility with vvhich an indigent hermit of 
Palestine might traverse Egypt, embark for Sicily, 
escape to Epirus, and finally settle in the island of 
Cyprus ^ The Latin chnstians embraced the reli- 
gious institutions of Rome The pilgrims, who 
visited Jerusalem, eagerly copied, in the most dis- 
tant climates of the earth, the faithful model of the 
monastic life The disciples of Antony spread 
tliembclves beyond the tropic, over the chnstian 
empire of ^Ethiopia * The monastery of Banchor,}^ 
in Flintshire, w Inch contained above two tliousand 
breUiren, dispersed a nnmerons colony among the 
harhanans of Ireland ,* and Iona, one of the He- 
brides, which was planted by tlic Irish monks, dif- 
fused ov er the northern regions a doubtful ray of 
science and superstition * 
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Ciu <<3 of iia These nnliappj exiles from social 
rapid prosreas. jjfg impelled bj tlic dark and 
implacable genius of superstition Their mutual 
resolution n as supported bj the example of mil- 
lions, of either sex, of escr} age, and of cser} rank , 
and each proselj tc, as ho entered the gates of a monas- 
tery, as as persuaded, that he trod the steep and 
thorn} path of eternal happiness *■ But the opera- 
tion of these religious motiacs aaas aariously deter- 
mined by the temper and situation of mankind 
Bcason might subdue, or passion might suspend, 
their influence but the} acted most forcibly on tlie 
infirm minds of children and females, theyaaero 
strengthened b} secret remorse, or accidental mis- 
fortune, and thc> might dense some aid from the 
temporal considerations of aanity or interest It 
aaas naturall} supposed, that the pious and humble 
monks, avho had renounced thearorld, to accomplish 
the avork of their salvation, aaerc the best qualiflcd 
for the spiritual goaernment of the chnstians The 
reluctant hermit aa as tom from liis cell, and seated, 
amidst the acclamations of the people, on the epis- 
copal throne the monasteries of Egypt, of Gaul, 
and of the cast, supplied a regular succession of 
saints and bishops, and ambition soon discoaered 
the secret road aa Inch led to the possession of arealth 
and honours ‘ The popular monks, aa'liose reputa- 
tion aa as connected aa itli the fame and success of the 
order, assidiiousl} laboured to multiply the number 
of their fclloaa-captiacs They insinuated them- 
selves into noble and opulent families, and the 
specious arts of flatter} and seduction aaerecmplo}- 
cd to secure tliose proselytes, aaho might bestoar 
aa’caUh or dignity on the monastic profession The 
indignant father bewailed the loss, perhaps, of an 
onl} son , <> the credulous maid aa as betra} ed by aa- 
nit} to violate the lavas of nature, and the matron 
aspired to imaginar} perfection, by renouncing the 
virtues of domestic life Paula }iclded to the per- 
suasiac eloquence of Jerom,* and the profane title 
of inothcr-in-laaa of God,' tempted that illustrious 
aaidOav to consecrate the virginity of her daughter 
Eustochium B} the advice, and in the compan} , 
of her spiritual guide, Paula abandoned Borne and 


her infant son , retired to the holy village of Beth- 
1cm , founded an hospital and four monasteries , 
and acquired, by her alms and penance, an eminent 
and conspicuous station in the catholic church 
Such rare and illustnous penitents were celebrated 
as the glor} and example of their age, but the 
monasteries aaerc flllcd by a croaad of obscure and 
abject plebeians,^ aa ho gamed in the cloister much 
more tlian the} had sacrificed in the aaorld Pea- 
sants, slaves, and mechanics, might escape from 
poverty and contempt, to a safe and honourable 
profession , whose apparent hardships were mitigated 
by custom, b} popular applause, and by the secret 
relaxation of discipline ^ The subjects of Borne, 
whose persons and fortunes were made responsible 
for unequal and exorbitant tnbutes, retired from the 
oppression of the iinpenal government, and the 
pusillanimous youth preferred the penance of a 
monastic, to tlie dangers of a military, life The 
affrighted provincials of ever} rank, avho fled before 
the barbarians, found shelter and subsistence , whole 
legions were buried in these religious sanctuaries , 
and the same cause, which relieved the distress of 
individuals, impaired the strength and fortitude of 
the empire * 

The monastic profession of the an- obedience of the 
cients was an act of a oluntary dea o- 
tion The inconstant fanatic was threatened w ith 
the eternal a engcance of the God aa horn he deserted 
but the doors of the monastery were still open for 
repentance Those monks, whose conscience was 
fortified by reason or passion, were at liberty to re- 
sume the character of men and citizens , and even 
the spouses of Chnst might accept the legal em- 
braces of an earthly lover' The examples of 
scandal, and the progress of superstition, suggested 
the propnety of more forcible restraints After a 
suflicicnt trial, the fidelity of the novice w as secured 
by a solemn and perpetual vow , and his irrevoca- 
ble engagement was ratified by the laws of the 
church and state A guilty fugitive was pursued, 
arrested, and restored to his perpetual prison , and 
the interposition of the magistrate oppressed the 
freedom and merit, which had alleviated, in some 


I IV) I and, 3 D) tbe Inmbs of nixty kins* Scots Iri*h anil Nonre 
pan* wlin iTpo^ in liol) pomid See Usher (p 3U 360— 370} and 
iluclnnan (Uer Scfit I ii p 1«> edit Itnddinnin ) 
b ChrjsoMom (in the first tome of tlie llenedictiiie edition) lias 
ron«eentet1 three iKioks to the prat<e ami defence of the monastic life 
He n pnc(iura;;rd, by tlie example of the ark, to iiresumc tint none 
but tlie elirt (the monks) cin pn*sihU be Mved, (I i p ,jG ) 
where indeed he lieromcs more mercilul (I ni p 83 84 ) and allow* 
difiVrent decrees of plot), like the nun moon and stir* In Ins lire!) 
comparnon uf a km;* and a monk (I in p 116— ISt ) he suppo«e« 
(what I* hardl) fair) tint the kin^ will be more spanngl) rewarded, 
and more riporondy punnhed 

p Thoma*Mn (D n iphne dc 1 rp1i*e, tom i p 1426 1469) and Ma 
billon ((Ctnre* I*o*thumcs tom it p 11*^—158) The monks were 
gradnalU adopted a* a part of the reclesiaMinl liiprarcln 
d Dr llliddipton (\ol i p 110 ) lilierall) rpinure* tup ronduet and 
wrritln,,:* of ChrjWKtom one of the mo*l eloquent and *iicce!«ful adro 
calw for the I/fif 

t Jerom* devout ladies form a %er) conridcnbleporlionoflii* works 
the pitliPitlar IreatiM:, winch lie St) I p* the epitaph of raiila (lorn i p 
ICO— 102 ) i%un elabontc and rxtrav*imttt panpg)rlc The exordium 
I* ridtcnlnu*!) inrLid • Ifill the memlieranf m) bod) werccliaiucd 
i»dntqn«np« and if alt m) limbs resounded with a human voice, vet 
Mwild 1 lie mcapahle ^ 

^®*n**^* (Jerom tom i p 140 ad 1 tntochmm ) 
niirmn (In Ilteronym Op tom it p 233)tfho wa*jti*t|) scamlalixpil, 

e Nttoe latcin Teniuol pleramjae ad Inac professioacm MirituUs 


Dei ct ea conilitinne <ervili, Tel ethm libeniti tcI prnpter line a Do 
loinis tihenli eiie libeniidi et ex Tit i riistican i, et ex opifinim ex 
ercitatinne, et plcbeio hbore Augustin de Oper Mnineli e 22 np 
Tlinnn«in Discipline de 1 rslise, tom in p 1094 The E.antnii, 
Trho blamed Arseniua onned tint be led a more comfortable life as a 
monk tbaii aa a ahcplicrd See Tillemont, llleni Lcclea tom xiv 
p 679 

h A Dominican friar, (Voyaipia dii P Labat lom i p 10 ) who 
lodjp*d at Cadiz in a conaent of hia brethren anon iinilerstood that tlieir 
repose was oeser interrupted bj iioctiirnal dciotioii “quniquooiie 
iaisse pas de aoniicr pour I cdiliratioii dii penpic 

I Sceaacr} sensible preface of Lucas llolstcimisto the Codex Ilepi 
lanim The emperors attempted to support tlie olilitnitioii of public 
and priTatc duties but the feeble d) ken svcrc swept away by the tor 
rent of superstition and Justinian surpassed flic most san,,uine wishes 
of the monks (Tliomasin tom i p 1782—1*99 and lfin,liam, I an 
c 3 p 2o3} 

» 1 tie monastic institutions, particntarly tho«B of Epa pf, almiit tjie 
}rar400 are desrribed by four ctiriniis and ilea out traTellcrs Riifinu«, 
(Vit Patriim I ii iil p 421— u3G)PnstIiumian, C'lilp *>eaer Dialo- i) 
Palladiiis {IIisl I,aii<iar in V it Patrum, p 709—803 ) and Cassian, 
(sec III tom ail liililiotliee Max Patmni, tiis first books of Institutes, 
and the twenta four Collations or Confiriiirrs ) 

• The example of Malcliiis (Jerom tom i p 258) and the desizn 
ofCas lan amt Ins friend, (Collation xxir 1 ) are incontestable proofs 
of tbeir freedom srliirli Is ele-aiitlT de crilieil by Crasmus in Ins 
I ife of St. Jerom. See Cliardou, Hist dcs Sacremens, tom Ti p 
279—300 
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degree, the abject sla'vety of the monastic disci- 
pline “ The actions of a monk, his words, and even 
ins thoughts, were determined hj an inncxible rule," 
or a capricious superior the slightest offences were 
corrected bj disgrace or confinement, extraordinary 
fasts or bloody flagellation , and disobedience, mur- 
mur, or delay, m ere ranked in the catalogue of the 
most heinous sins” A blind submission to the 
commands of the abbot, however absurd, or even 
criminal, they might seem, w'as the ruling principle, 
the first virtue, of the Egyptian monks, and their 
patience was frequently exercised by the most ex- 
travagant trials They were directed to remove an 
enormous rock, assiduously to water a barren staff, 
that was planted in the ground, till, at the end of 
three } cars, it should vegetate and blossom like a 
tree , to walk into a fiery furnace , or to cast their 
infant into a deep pond and several saints, or 
madmen, have been immortali7ed in monastic story, 
by their tlioughtlcss and fearless obedience p The 
freedom of the mind, Uie source of eiery generous 
and rational sentiment, was destroyed bj the habits 
of credulity and submission , and the monk, con- 
tracting the vices of a slaic, devoutly followed the 
faith and passions of Ins ecclesiastical tyrant The 
peace of the eastern church was invaded bj a swarm 
of fanatics, incapable of fear, or reason, or huma- 
nity , and the imperial troops acknowledged, vvitli- 
out shame, that they were much less apprehensive 
of an encounter with the fiercest barbanans i 
Thpir dresj nnd Superstition has often framed and 
liai)itation> consecrated the fantastic garments of 
the monks ' but their apparent singularity some- 
times proceeds from their uniform attachment to a 
simple and primitive model, which the revolutions 
of fashion have made ridiculous in the eyes of man- 
kind The father of the Benedictines expressly 
disclaims ail idea of choice or merit , and soberly 
exhorts his disciples to adopt the coarse and conve- 
nient dress of the countries which they may inhabit • 
The monastic habits of the anrients varied with 
the climate, and their mode of life, and they 
assumed, with the same indiiretencc, the shcep-skin 


of the Egyptian peasants, or the cloak of the Gre- 
cian philosophers Thej allowed themselves the 
use of linen in Egjpt, where it was a cheap and 
domestic manufacture, but in the vvcst,thej reject- 
ed such an expensive article of foreign luxury ' 
It was the practice of the monks either to cut or 
shave their hair, thej wrapped their heads in a 
cowl, to escape the sight of profane objects , their 
legs and feet were naked, except in the extreme 
cold of winter, and their slow and feeble steps 
were supported by a long stalT The aspect of a 
genuine anachoret was hornd and disgusting cveiy 
sensation that is offensive to man, was thought ac- 
ceptable to God , and the angelic rule of Tabenne 
condemned the salutary custom of bathing the limbs 
in water, and of anointing them with oil® The 
austere monks slept on the ground, on a hard mat, 
or a rough blanket, and the same bundle of palm- 
leaves served them is a seat in the day, and a 
pillow in the night Their original cells were low 
narrow huts, built of the slightest materials , which 
formed, by the regular distribution of the streets, a 
large and populous village, enclosing, within the 
common wall, a church, an hospital, perhaps a 
library, some necessary offices, a garden, and a 
fountain or reserv oir of fresh w atcr Thirty or forty 
brethren composed a family of separate discipline 
and diet , and the great monasteries of Egypt con- 
sisted of thirty or forty families 
Pleasure and guilt are synonymous 
terms in the language of the monks , 
and they had discovered, by experience, that rigid 
fasts and abstemious diet, are the most effectual 
preservatives against the impure desires of the 
flesh * The roles of abstinence, which they imposed, 
or practised, vvere not uniform or perpetual the 
cheerful festival of the Pentecost was balanced by 
the extraordinary mortification of Lent , the fervour 
of new monastenes was insensibly relaxed, and 
the voracious appetite of the Gauls could not imitate 
the patient and temperate virtue of the Egyptians f 
The disciples of Antony and Pachomius were 
satisfied with their daily pittance,* of twelve ounces 


111 ^ 1 X ^1 u 42)1116 of Lewis 

tlic Pinii«, (in tlie Ilislnruiiis of Frtnce, tom »i p 427 ) tiid these 

MS, '■> Dcnissart, Dccisiins, &rtom p 

“I'Mtea by Benedict Aiinninus 
the rerormer of the monks il> the heftiniiin,. of the ninth rcntiirs and 

j""’’ Holjtenmx contains thirty d"r 

fi-rent rules for men and women Of tlus-e seven were compn.«I m 
Esjpt, one III the east one in Capp-idocia one in Italv one iii Africa 

Bcoti or sepiihlircl which wa.af»c™,nR See an admtmbfe 


1^011 or fepnlilirc ) winch wn^aftcrwai 

I — a •• . 


(iitcoiirsc Ison tii jubject of obedience ^and thc*J«^i’t 
exemplified in the banishment ofChrytiS^ 


_Ciuisian lias simply, thoujth copiously , described tlic monastic habit 
vj.Ecjp*. (institut 1 i)towhichtM>zomen(l in c 14 lattributessiich 
alleponcal roeabint! and virtue 

* Bei,nl Benedict No 55 lo Cod Rcinil part ii p 51 
t SpethcIluleofFcrreolus, bisbopofUfex, (No H an Cod Uesrul 

partii p I3C) and of Isidore, bishop ofSetille (No 13 in Cod Refill 
pari II p 214} “ 

” ^nie partial indulgences were granted for tlie hands and feet 
lotum aiilcm corpus nemo nnguct nisi iniisa infirmitatis, nec lava, 
bituraqiia undo corpore, nisi languor ptrspicuus sit ’ (Re* ul Pachom 
xcii jKirt 1 p 78) 

* St Jerom in strong hut indiscreet language, expresses the most 
important use of fasting and abstinence ** Non i^und Bens titiiscrsi. 
tails Creator et Boroinns, mlestinomm noslromm rugilfi, el inanitate 
sentns pulmoiiisone ardors dcicctetiir, sed fpiod aliltr pudicitia luta 
csse non jmssiL (On tom i p 137 ad riistochium ) tee the twelfth 
■and twenty second Collations of Cassian, <fe CatlUate, and de Jllusionu 
oat JVoclarnit 

T Edacitas in Gnccis gula cst, in Galhs natnra (Biaing i c 4 p 
j 2I ) Cassian fairly owns, that the perfect model of ahstinence cannot 
be jrailatrd in Gaiil on account of Hie aerem temperics, and tlie 
qualitas nostra: fracihtatis (InstituL iv 11 ) Among the western lailesL 
that of Colunibaniis is the most austere, he liad lifen educated amidst 
the poverty of Ireland, as ri„id perhaps and inflexible, as theabsle 
minus virtue of Egy pU The rifle of Isidore of Seville is the mildest 
on holidays he allows the use offlesh 

* •“’f® "•» nnlritious honor 
oughtal liastto have a pound and i baWtmnly four ourcea) ofbnad 
eseryday" State of Prisons, p 40 by Mr Howard "/oinreaa 
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of bread, or rather biscuit,* which Ihc} diMdcd into 
tno frugal repasts, of the afternoon, and of the 
cicniiig It was esteemed a merit, and almost a 
duty, to abstain fiom the boiled ^cgetablcs which 
were pro^ idcd for the refectory , but the extraordi- 
nary bounty of the abbot sometimes indulged them 
with the luxury of cheese, fruit, sallad, and the 
small dried fish of the Nile ’’ A more ample lati- 
tude of sea and rncr fish was gradually allowed or 
assumed , but the use of flesh was long confined to 
the sick or trucllers, and when it gradually pre- 
t ailed in the less rigid monasteries of Europe, a 
singular distinction w ns introduced , as if birds, 
whether w ild or domestic, had been less profane 
than the grosser animals of the field Water was 
the pure and innocent hcicragc of the primitive 
monks , and the founder of the Benedictines regrets 
the daily portion of half a pint of wine, which had 
been extorted from him by the intemperance of the 
age ' Such an allowance might bo easily supplied 
by the iineyards of Italy, and his aictonous dis- 
ciples, who passed the Alps, the Rhine, and the 
Baltic, required, in the place of wine, an adequate 
compensation of strong beer or cyder 
Their mnniiai The candidate who aspired to the 
labour ,rtac of ei angelical poverty , abjured, 
at Ins first entrance into a regular community, the 
idea, and even the name, of all separate or exclu- 
sive possession * The brethren were supported by 
their manual labour , and the duty of labour was 
strenuously recommended as a penance, as an 
exercise, and as the most laudable means ofsecnnng 
their daily subsistence * The garden, and fields, 
which the industry of the monks had often rescued 
from the forest or the morass, were diligently culti- 
vated by their hands They performed, without 
reluctance, the menial offices of slai es and domestics , 
and the several trades that w ere necessary to pro- 
vide their habits, their utensils, and their lodging, 
were exercised within the precincts of the great 
monasteries The monastic studies have tended, 
for the most part, to darken, rather than to dispel, 
the cloud of superstition Yet the cunosity or zeal 

of some learned solitaries has cultivated the eccle- 
siastical, and even the profane, sciences and pos- 
terity must gratefully acknovv ledge, that the monu- 
ments of Greek and Roman literature have been 

» Colht I II SO SI The itmall loaveei or bi«cuit, 

of ffix ounces carh Ind oM'iined the name of /’nf imacici (Ilowejdc 
Onnmaiticoii, p 1015) Paehomfiis however ntlo^^ed hiemonki some 
latitnilr in the quantiU of their food hut lie made tlicm work in pro 

r Tlioti as the> ate (rallad Inllist Lausiac c 33, *10 in A it Patrum, 
vili p 730 7*17 ) 

b ^ tlie ItniHiurt to which Ca«ian (Collation viil 1 ) was ia\ ited 
^renuf an I s\ pllaii abtiot. 

e We the Rule nf St Benedirt No 30 40 (in Cod Rrff part il p 
41, 42 ) Licet lc;„amus viniim omnino inoniclinrnm non e««c, ecd quia 
ti mtris temporibiis Id moriachispemiaderi non potent he allows them 
a Rnmaii hrmina, a measure which ma} be ascertained from Arbuth 
not n Tables 

4 Such cxprcMions a< mv hook my cloak, my shor« (Ca«^ian In 
'titut I ir r 13 1 were not iM^^irrely prohihiicfl nmonp the western 
m< rik« (Cod Rr^iil part li p 174 SILi ) and the Rule of Cn. 
himMun^ pt in hfc«l tlwm with #ix The ironical auUmr of the 

Ordrtt V wli j Uu;;lis at the foolish nicety of modern con 

ten innl tlial the anetenW were eqiiall) aiKtird 
-•Two irr*Tii millers of cfc!c<u«tical scirncT, the I* Tliomailn (Di** 
#!?•!? « ^ >«» r lO'W— 1130) awl the 1* Mabtllon, 

(r tu^M Mo1u^4lnnf>« t im t p 11G— ISA) hare sertoiiiK exaininctlflie 
nVli «>* ihe monks, which the former considers as a merit, 

ao4lb«^h Ur^advty 


preserved and multiplied by tlieir indefatigable 
pens * But the more bumble industry' of the monks, 
especially in £gy pt, was contented w itb the silent, 
sedentary occupation, of making wooden sandals, 
or of twisting the leaves of the palm-tree into mats 
and baskets The superfluous stock, which was 
not consumed in domestic use, supplied, by trade, 
the wants of the community the heats of Tabenne, 
and the other monasteries of Thchnis, descended the 
Nile as far as Alexandria, and, in a Christian 
market, the sanctity of the workmen might enhance 
the intrinsic value of the work 

But the necessity of manual labour 

, , , , Tlieir riches 

wxs insensibly superseded Thcnovice 
was tempted to bestow his fortune on the saints, in 
whose society he was resolved to spend the re- 
mainder of his life , and the pernicious indulgence 
of the laws permitted him to receive, for their use, 
any future accessions of legacy or inheritance ^ 
Melania contributed her plate, threb hundred 
pounds' weight of silver, and Paula contracted an 
immense debt, for the relief of their favourite 
monks , who kindly imparted the merits of their 
prayers and penance to a rich and liberal sinner'’ 
Time continually increased, and accidents could 
seldom diminish, the estates of the popular monas- 
teries, which spread over the adjacent country and 
cities and, in the first century of their institution, 
the infidel Zosimus has maliciously observed, that, 
for the benefit of the poor, the cbiistian monks had 
reduced a great part of mankind to a state of beg- 
gaiy I As long as they maintained their original 
fervour, they approved themselves, however, the 
faithful and benevolent stewards of the charity 
which was intrusted to their care But their disci- 
pline was corrupted by prosperity they gradually 
assumed the pride of wealth, and at last indulged 
the luxury of expense Their public luxury might 
he excused by the magnificence of religious worship, 
and the derent motive of erecting durable habita- 
tions for an immoital society But every age of the 
church has accused the licentiousness of the de- 
generate monks , who no longer remembered the 
object of their institution, embraced the vain and 
sensual pleasures of the world, which they had re- 
nounced,'’ and scandalously abused the riches which 
had been acquired by the austere virtues of their 

f Mabillon (Ftiidcs Mnnnstiqnci lorn i p 47—55 ) lias collected 
nian> curious farts lojiistiN tlic litcnry hboursof Ins pret!ocvss;>rs 
Iwfli ID tJic enst ind Ronks were copied in the iiiricnt inoins. 

teries of L^ipt (Cassnn liKtlliit I iv c 12.) mid bj the disciples of 
SCMarlin ($ulp Seicr in Alt Msrtm c 7 p 473) Oissindoriuslias 
allowed an ample scope for the studies of tlic monks and ire slnll not 
l^e acnndalircd if their pen sometimes wandered from Cliiysostoig and 
Augustin to Homer and \ ir^il 

IT Tliomassin (Discipline dc PC(.1tsc tom iti p 118. 14>, 148 171— 
179) Ins examined llie revolution of tlieciiil esnoti and eotnmon law 
Modern France confirms thedenth winch monks liaic niHictcd ontliem 
schrs and just!) deprives them of all n^ht of irlientance 

h VeJernm (tom i p 170 183) The monk Pamlm made a sublime 
answer to Melann who wished to specif tlie mlue of her ^.ifl * Do 
)fU offer it to me or to God* If to Goth IIP who suspends Ihcmouii 
leilanee need not be informed of tlic wrt.ht of \ our plate, 
(ralnd Hist Lausuc c 10 in the \ it Patrum I \iil p 715) 

i To aoXi ;icpoe Ti}t 70? wKCiwtrovro, irpotp iirei vo ;icruAi5ota(iroiTa 
t*airtit (ur ciretv) rTidx*^? Koravn^oiver Fmim 1 V p 32-j 
j I cl the winitb of the eastern monks was far surnnssed by tlic princely 
trntiiess c f the Rinediclmes. 

A IIm* sixth ptneral cmineil (the Quinisexc in Trullo Canon xlvii 
in Be\erii!p,e tom i p 213) restrains womtn from passin., tlienipht 
lo a niafCi or mea m a female, rooras(er) The t vcotli general council 
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foiinder*, ' Tlicir natnral descent, from sacTi pain- 
fal and dangerous Tirtuc, to the common > ices of 
humanity, will not, perhaps, excite much grief or 
indignation in the mind of a philosopher 

The lives of the primitive monks 
ircrc consumed in penance and soli- 
tude, undisturhcd b} the various occupations which 
fill the time, and exercise the faculties, of reason- 
able, active, and social beings Whenever tbej 
v^erc permitted to step hev ond the precincts of the 
monasteo , tvv o jealous companions w ere the mutual 
guards and spies of each other’s actions , and, after 
their return, they vv ere condemned to forget, or, at 
least, to suppress, whatever thej had seen or heard 
in the world Strangers, who professed the ortho- 
dox faith, were bospitahlj entertained in a separate 
apartment, hut their dangerous conversation w<is 
restricted to some chosen elders of approved 
discretion and fidelity Except in their presence, 
the monastic slave might not receive the visits of 
bis fnends or kindred , and it w as deemed highlj 
meritorious, if he afliicted a tender sister, or an 
aged parent, hj the obstinate refusal of a word or 
look® The monks themselves passed their lives, 
without personal attachments, among a crow d, which 
had been formed hj accident, and was detained, in 
the same prison, hj force or prejudice Recluse 
fanatics have few ideas or sentiments to communi- 
cate , a special licence of tlie abbot regulated the 
time and duration of their familiar visits , and, at 
their silent meals, they were enveloped in their 
cowls, inaccessible, and almost invisible, to each 
other " Study is the resource of solitude hut edu- 
cation had not prepared and qualified for any libe- 
ral studies the mechanics and peasants, who filled 
tlie monastic communities They might work 
but the V anity of spiritual perfection w as tempted 
to disdain the exercise of manual labour , and the 
industrj must be faint and languid, which is not 
excited hj the sense of personal interest 
Tlinr anoiion According to their faith and zeal, 
and visions migiit employ the day, which thej 

passed in their cells, either in vocal or mental 
prajer thej assembled in the evening, and thej 
were awakened in the night, for the public worship 
of the monastcrj The precise moment vvas dctcr- 

Cannnxx inBeTcrid;;o tom i n 325 } prohibits 
the erection of double or jiromiiciious iDnoacleries of both 4\c« but 
P*’**®**" probibilioii nu not cfrccloal' On 

the irrcjjiihr plia.vires and expenns of the clersy and motiKt see 
TIiomiMH tom III p 1334— 13GS nionfcx see 

line nbbot M> vow of poverty Ins cnen me a liundrcd tbousand 
crowns a jnr my vow of obedience bav rai<cd me to the tank of a 
foy crejKn prince ”-1 forpet Oic eonsenaeiiccs of Ins voa of chStits ' 
m Pint an I ppiian monk, allowed bis «Mer to tee him. buVl ^sbot 

t\t» during the tthole vi it ^ee > it Patnim I m « w 
such examples might be idded ^ *" P Manj 

a Till 7lli stlx 2Dlll 30tli, 31«t, 34tli 57tli. fiOlh tSftib -na ne.i 

and be consfantlv prefers the liturgy wliicli an ansellud dictate ?- 
the inona‘tenes of 1 ah* nne ® oiciaicd to 

T Cawian, from Ins own experience, describes the nccdi/i orli«lI«t 

nc's of mind and Loily, to yibirli a monk was , vinsed. whefi Iw .. JZj 
to Cndlnmolf alone Sv, inwpie egred.tur el'Shi'oTfe'fi 
snlein velut id oetamm ta-dius rtopitautem febrius intuctnr (Ip t, 

n The tenpUtionsaDdfufferiass of <5lasintis wcrccomnanicxted by 


mined by the stars, which are seldom clouded in 
the serene skj of Egjpt, and a rustic horn, or 
trumpet, the signal of devotion, twite interrupted 
the vast silence of the desert " Even sleep, the last 
refuge of the unhappjjwas ngorouslj measured 
the vacant hours of the monk heavily rolled along, 
without business or pleasure , and, btforc the close 
of each day, he had repeatedly accused the tedious 
progress of the sun r In this tomfortltss slate, 
superstition still pursued and tormented her v* retch- 
ed votaries'! The repose which they had sought 
in the cloister was disturbed by tardy repentance, 
profane doubts, and guilty desires , and while they 
considered each natural impulse as an unpardon- 
able Sin, they perpetually trembled on the edge of 
a flaming and bottomless abyss From the painful 
struggles of disease and despair, these unhappy 
victims were sometimes relieved by madness or 
death , and in the sixth century, an hospital vv as 
founded at Jerusalem for a small portion of the 
austere penitents, who were deprived of their 
senses’' Their visions, before they attained this 
extreme and acknowledged term of frenzy, have 
afforded ample materials of supernatural history 
It was their firm persuasion, that the air, w'hich 
they breathed, was peopled with invisible enemies, 
vv ith innumerable dmmons, who watched every oc- 
casion, and assumed every form, to terrify, and 
above all to tempt, their unguarded virtue The 
imagination, and even the senses, were deceived by 
the illusions of distempered fanaticism , and the 
hermit, whose midnight prayer was oppressed by 
involuntary slumber, might easily confound the 
phantoms of horror or delight, which bad occupied 
his sleeping and his w aking dreams ® 

The monks were divided into two tiib Cesnobites 
classes the Camobites, who lived Anachortu 
under a common and regular discipline , and the 
Atiachorets, who indulged Ihcir unsocial, inde- 
pendent fanaticism’ The most devout, or the 
most ambitious, of the spiritual brethren, renounced 
the convent, as they had renounced the world The 
fervent monastencs of Egypt, Palestine, and Syria, 
were surrounded by a Laura,'^ a distant circle of 
solitary cells, and the extravagant penance of the 
hermits was stimulated by applause and cmula- 


tlnl unfortunate youth to hii frienil St Chry«o*loni See Middleton ■ 
Vvjrkr »ol i p 107 — 110 Something' imiilar introduces the life of 
rserrraint, and tlie fammit Ini,,o or Ignatius the foiiniler of the 
Jesuits (\ ide d Iiiifco de Guipo«coa, tom i p 20—38 ) maj rerve as a 
memorable example 

r Fleury, Hist Ccclesixstique, tom vii p 46 I have read some- 
where III Hie "V ita Patrum, but I cannot recover tl e place, that 
several I believe innR]|, of the monk*, who did not reveal their temp, 
lations to the abbot, became guilty of suicide 

1 !^ee the seventh and evhth Collations of Cassian who gravely 
examines why the diemoiis were grown less active and iiiimeroiis 
since the time'of St. Antony Iloswey de’s copious index to the V ita* 
Patrum will point out a aaneta of infernal scenes Tlie devils were 
roost formidable in a female shape 

t Porithe distinction of the Canohites and the JTermits, espceiallv 
in Cnpt rre Jetam (tom i p 4o ad Uii'ticum } the first Dialo-ue 
of ^uipicins Sevrrus Rufliins (c 21. in Vif Patnim ! ii p *,78) 
Falladins, (e 7 69 in V'll Patrum I vm p 712 7o8)aiid above all, 
the eighteenth and iiiiietemth Collations of Ca« ran Tliese wriiers 
who compare the common, and solitary, life, reveal the abase and dan 
ger of lbs latter 

w 'sincer Thesaur I>tlc» ast tom n p 2 o, 218 Tliom’s-in 
(pisnpline dc I E.hse, tom i p 1501, Ij 02 ) gives a good acroilnt of 
tl ’>ss eelU When Gcrasiroiis foiindtal Ins moiia. 'e-y in the arilder- 
ness of Jo'd. i, it was accompanied by a JLau'a of seventy cells 
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tion’‘ They sunk under the painful weight of 
crosses and chains , and their emaciated limbs were 
confinedh} collars, bracelets, gauntlets, and greaies, 
of mass} and rigid iron All superfluous encum- 
brance of dress the} contemptuous!} cast ana} , 
and some saiagc saints of both se\cs have been ad- 
mired, whose naked bodies were only covered b} 
their long hair The} aspired to reduce themselves 
to the rude and miserable state in which the human 
brute IS scarce!} distinguished above his kindred 
animals and a numerous sect of anachorcts denved 
their name from their humble practice of grazing 
in the flelds of hlcsopotamiawith the common herd * 
They often usurped the den of some wild beast 
whom they affected to resemble, they buned them- 
selves in some gloomy cavern, which art or nature 
had scooped out of the rock , and the marble quar- 
ries of Thebais are still inscribed with the monu- 
ments of their penance * The most perfect hermits 
are supposed to have passed many days without 
food, many nights without sleep, and many yearn 
without speaking, and glorious was the man (I 
abuse that name) who contrived any cell, or seat, of 
a peculiar construction, which might expose him, 
in the most inconvenient posture, to the inclemency 
of the seasons 

Simeon styiiiee, Among these heroes of the monastic 
A. D aos— 451 the name and genius of Simeon 

Stylites* have been immortalized by the singular 
inv cntion of an aerial penance At the age of thir- 
teen, the young Syrian deserted the profession of a 
shepherd, and threw himself into an austere monas- 
tery After a long and painful noviciate, in which 
Simeon was repeatedly saved from pions suicide, he 
established liis residence on a mountain, about 
thirty or forty miles to the east of Antioch Within 
the space of a mandat a, or circle of stones, to which 
lit had attached himself by *i ponderous chain, be 
ascended a column, which was successively raised 
from the height of nine, to that of sixty, feet from 
the ground’’ In this last, and lofty, station, the 
Syrian anarliorct resisted the heat of thirty sum- 
mers, and the cold of as many winters Habit and 
exercise instructed him to maintain liis dangerous 
situation without fear or giddiness, andsucccssivcly 
to assume the different postures of devotion He 
sometimes prayed in an erect attitude, with his 
out-slrctclicd arms, in the figure of a cross , but his 
most familiar practice was that of bending his mea- 
gre skeleton from the forehead to the feet , and a 
curious spectator, after numbering twelve hundred 

X Tlifmtorrl ins tarceVoliime (tlie riiilolhens in V iL Patniro, I 
ix a T'U— KGS) luicallrclrd tlie livrf anil miraclcmf thirl} Anarlio. 
irK Etisnn* (I i c 13 ) luore liriefl) edebratea the niankt and her 

mttfl nf rale^tine 

r '^tznmrn t vi r 33 TliepreatSi Cphremcflinpflaedapaiieg}ric 
on ih<v fimtoi, or (.ruins inonka. (Tillcmont, Mem Eccles, tom viii 
P SriZJ 

« llw- P ^irard (VIminnadn tevanl tom ti p 317— 333) examined 
tlir eartni« of the i ower Tliclnit with wonder and dcintion The in 
•nijitioiii are in llie old Srruc character, which waa u<cd b} tlie 
ehnitUn* of llab} minia 

• Tlieodoret (in V il Pafrnm I ix p S4S— Sel ) Antnnr, (in 
» it I’atnim I i p 1*0— 1"7 ) Coamax, (in Aweman nitiliot Oriental 
Irm I p 330 — SjJ ) I lacrint (I i c 13 14 ) and 1 illemont (Vlem. 
Xcel*x lom aw i> 317—392.) 

V The rAtiQw cireumfcienieor two cabita, or three feet which Era 


and forty-four repetitions, at length desisted from 
the endless account The progress of an ulcer in 
his thigh < might shorten, but it could not disturb, 
tins celestial life , and the patient hermit expired, 
without descending from his column A prince, 
who should capriciously inflict such tortures, would 
be deemed a tyrant, but it would surpass the power 
of a tyrant, to impose a long and miserable exist- 
ence on the reluctant victims of his ciuelty This 
voluntary martyrdom must have gradually destroyed 
the sensibility both of the mind and the body , norcan 
It be presumed that the fanatics, who torment them- 
selvcs, arc susceptible of any lively affection for 
the rest of mankind A cruel unfeeling temper has 
distinguished the monks of every age and country 
their stern indifference, which is seldom mollified by 
personal friendship, is inflamed by religious hatred , 
and their merciless zeal has strenuously adminis- 
tered the holy office of the Inquisition 

The monastic saints, who excite ,, , 

. . , - , , Miracle* and 

only the contempt and pity of a philo- worship of the 

sopher, were respected, and almost 
adored, by the prince and people Successive 
crow ds of pilgrims from Gaul and India saluted the 
divine pillar of Simeon the tribes of Saracens dis- 
puted in arms tbc honour of his benediction , the 
queens of Arabia and Persia gratefully confessed his 
supernatural virtue , and the angelic hermit was 
consulted by the younger Theodosius, in the most 
important concerns of the church and state His 
remains were transported from the mountain of 
Telenissa, by a solemn procession of the patriarch, 
the master-general of the cast, six bishops, twenty- 
one counts or tribunes, and six thousand soldiers , 
and Antioch revered his bones, as her glorious orna- 
ment and impregnable defence The fame of the 
apostles and martyrs was gradually eclipsed by 
these recent and popular anachorets , the cbnstian 
world fell prostrate before their shrines , and the 
miracles ascribed to their relics, exceeded, at least 
in number and duration, the spiritual exploits of 
their lives But the golden legend of their lives^ 
was embellished by the artful credulity of their 
interested brethren , and a believing age was easily 
persuaded, that the slightest caprice of an Egyptian 
or a Syrian monk, had been sufficient to interrupt 
the eternal laws of the universe The favourites of 
Heaven were accustomed to cure inveterate diseases 
with a touch, a word, or a distant message , and to 
expel the most obstinate daemons from the souls, or 
bodies, which they possessed They familiarly ac- 

driiisiimpixfor the mminit of thr column, ix inconsistent with reason 
With tactff, and with the rules of architecture The people who saw it 
fnim below might i>eca«i]> deeened 
e l must not conceal a piece of ancient scandal concerning: the origin 
of this ulwr II has been reported, tliat the devil, assuming an angelic 
form, inriied lilm to ascend, like Elijah, into a 6erj cliariot llie 
^inl too haiitil} rai<e<t his foot and Satan seized the moment of Inflict 
in^ this chastisement on his vanity 
d I know not how to select or specify the miracles contained in the 
of Koswc\de as the number scry much exceeds the 
thouKind pages of that \oluminous work An elegant specimen m*i> 
w fiiiiiid in Uic Dnlogiies of ^iiljnicius^vcrus and Ins Iifeof Sf 
Anrtin He reveres the monk* of Egypt jet he insults them with thw 
remark tliat thei/ never raided the dead , wliereas the bUhop of Tour* 
iiad restored thru dead men to life. 
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costed, or impcnously commanded, the lions and 
serpents of the desert, infused -vegetation into a 
sapless trunk , suspended iron on the surface of the 
water, passed the, Nile on the hack of a crocodile, 
and refreshed themselves in a fiery furnaee Tliese 
extravagant tales, whieh display the fiction, with- 
out the genius, of poetry, have seriously affected the 
reason, the faith, and the morals, of the chnstians 
Saperstition of Their credulity debased and vitiated 

the age the faculties of the mind , they cor- 
rupted the evidence of history , and superstition 
gradually extinguished the hostile light of philoso- 
phy and science Every mode of religious w orship 
which had been practised by the saints, every mys- 
terious doctrine which they helieved, was fortified 
by the sanction of divine revelation, and all the 
manly virtues were oppressed by the servile and 
pusillanimous reign of the monks If it be possible 
to measure the interval between the philosophic 
writings of Cicero and the sacred legend of Theo- 
doret, between the character of Cato and that of 
Simeon, we may appreciate the memorable revolu- 
tion which was accomplished in the Roman empire 
within a period of five hundred 3 'eais 

n CoNVEiisiov progress of Christianity has 

OF Till BABBA hccH marked by two glorious and de- 
cisive victories over the teamed and 
luxunous citizens of the Roman empire , and over 
the warlike barbarians of Scythia and Germany, 
who subverted the empire, and embraced the reli- 
gion, of the Homans The Goths were the foremost 
of these savage proscl}tes, and the nation was in- 
debted for its conversion to a countryman, or-at 
least to a subject, worthy to be ranked among the 
inventors of useful arts, who have deserved the re- 
membrance and gratitude of posterity A great 
number of Roman provincials had been led aw ay 
into captivity by the Gothic bands, who ravaged 
Asia in the time of Gallienus and of these captives, 
many were Christians, and several belonged to the 
ecclesiastical order Those involuntary mission- 
ancs, dispersed as slaves in the villages of Dana, 
successively laboured for the salvation of their mas- 
ters The seeds, which they planted, of the evan- 
gelic doctrine, were gradually propagated , and 
before the end of a centuiy, the pious work was 
achieved by the labours of Dlphilas, w'hosc ances- 
tors had been transported beyond the Danube fiom 
a small tow n of Cappadocia 

uiphih. sponic Ulphilas, the bishop and apostle of 
^ruicOoiH the Goths,* acquired their love and 
’ ' reverence by his blameless life and 
indefatigable zeal, and they received, with im- 
plicit confidence, the doctrines of truth and virtue 

e On tlie subject of Ulpbila^ anil tbc con\eraion of the Goths «ee 
Xnronicn, 1 ii c 3T L iv c 33 Theodoret 1 it c 37 

Plnlostorg 1 II c 5 The heresy of Philostorguis appears to hate 
laivcn Intn Mipcrmr iniNinvof inrurmilioii 

„ i*" 1 ‘a ■'V? «'* jo«r RoipcK >n the Gothic version, was 

pnhhAhcd A D 1605 and is esteemed the most ancient monument of 
the Teutonic language though VVeUein attempts, hy some frisotoiis 
oninvtiire* to dcpriie Ulphilas of the honour of the work Two of 
llir four additional Idlers exprrss the Jr, and our own J7i See 
Simon Hiw Critique dti Nniiicsu Testament, tom ii p mo — 223 
I U P Kiiatcr VVetstcin, Prolegom tom ip 


which he preached and practised He executed 
the arduous task of translating the Scriptures into 
their native tongue, a dialect of the German, or 
Teutonic, language , but he prudently suppressed 
the four books of Kings, as they might tend to 
irritate the fierce and sanguinary spirit of the bar- 
barians The rude, imperfect idiom of soldiers 
and shepherds, so ill qualified to communicate any 
spintual ideas, was improved and modulated by Ins 
genius , and Ulphilas, before he could frame his 
version, was obliged to compose a new alphabet of 
twenty-four letters , four of wliicli be invented, to 
express the peculiar sounds that were unknown to 
tbc Greek and Latin pronunciation ^ But the pros- 
perous state of the Gothic church w as soon afilictcd 
by war and intestine discord, and tlie cliieftains 
were divided by religion as w'cll as by interest 
Fntigcrn, the friend of the Romans, became the 
proselyte of Ulpliilas , while the haughty soul of 
Athanaric disdained the yoke of the empire, and of 
the gospel The faith of the new converts was tned 
by the persecution which he excited A waggon, 
beating aloft the shapeless image of Thor, perhaps* 
or of Woden, was condneted in solemn procession 
through the streets of the camp , and the rebels, 
who refused to worship the god of their fathers, w ere 
immediately burnt, with tbcir tents and families 
The character of TJlpbilas reconunended him to the 
esteem of the eastern court, where he twice appeared 
as the minister of peace , he pleaded the cause of 
the distressed Goths, who implored the protection 
of Valcns , and the name of Moses was applied to 
this spiritual guide, who conducted his people 
through the deep waters of the Danube, to the 
Land of Promise « The devout shepherds, vvho w ere 
attached to his person, and tractable to his voice, 
acquiesced in their settlement, at the foot of the 
Mmsian mountains, in a country of woodlands and 
pastures, which supported their flocks and herds, 
and enabled them to purchase the corn and wine of 
the more plentiful provinces These harmless bar- 
banans multiplied in obscure peace, and tlie pro- 
fession of cbnstianity 

Their fiercer brethren, the formida- 
blc Visigoths, universally adopted the Burgimdi. 

1 /. , S"'* 8^* cmlirace 

religion of the Romans, with whom dinstinniy, 

they maintained a perpetual inter- ^ 4oo,Xc 

course, of war, of friendship, or of conquest In 

their long and victorious march from the Danube to 

the Atlantic ocean, they converted their allies , they 

educated the rising generation , and tlie dev otion 

which reigned in the camp of Alanc, or the court 

of Thoulousc, might edify, or disgrace, the palaces 

of Rome and Constantinople ‘ Dunng the same 

F Pliilostorgiu* crronconsly places tins pis^Rc under Ihc reign of 
Constantine , but I am mucli inclined to believe tliat it preceded tlic 
great cmi„ration 

h We are obliged to Jornandes (dc Reb Get c SI p 688 ) Tor 1 
short and lively picture of these lesser Goths Golhi ininnres, pMii 
Ins immens^, cum siio ponti6cc ipsoqiie primate W'uI6la ihc 
last srords, irthcy are not mere tautology, imply some temporal juris, 
diction 

1 At non ita Golhi non ila V'andah malts licet doctoribus institnti 
roeliores tamen etiam in h ic parte qiiam nostri Saivnn de Giibern 
Del I VII p 543. 
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period, clinstianity was embraced bj almost all the 
barbanans, alio established their kingdoms on the 
ruins of the acstern empire, the Burgundians in 
Gaul, the Sucii in Spain, the Vandals in Africa, 
the Ostrogoths in Pannonia, and the various bands 
of mercenaries, that raised Odoaccr to the throne of 
Italy The Franks and the Saxons still pcrseicred 
in the errors of paganism , but the Franks obtained 
the monarch} of Gaul by their submission to the 
example of Clous, and the Saxon conquerors of 
Britain were reclaimed from their saiage supersti- 
tion by the missionaries of Rome These barbarian 
proselytes displayed an aident and successful zeal 
in the propagation of the faith The Meroiingian 
kings, and their successors, Charlemagne and the 
Otiios, extended, by their laws and iictones, the 
dominion of the cross England produced the 
apostle of Germany , and the e\ angelic light was 
gradually diifuscd from the neighbourhood of the 
Rhine, to the nations of the Elbe, the Vistula, and 
the Baltic 

Motive of tiieir ^he different metises which in- 

faith lluenccd the reason, or the passions, 
of the baibarian cons erts, cannot easily he ascer- 
tained They were often capricious and accidental, 
a dream, an omen, the report of a miracle, the 
example of some pnest or hero, the charms of a 
bclicsing ssifc, and, abose all, the fortunate event 
of a prayer, orsosv, sshich, in a moment of dan- 
ger, they had addressed to the God of the Chris- 
tians < The early prejudices of education svere 
insensibly erased by the habits of frequent and 
familiar society , the moral precepts of the gospel 
svere protected by the extravagant virtues of the 
monks , and a spiritual theology was supported by 
the sisihlo power of relies, and the pomp of reli- 
gious worship But the rational and ingenious 
mode of persuasion, which a Saxon bishop*" sug- 
gested to a popular saint, might sometimes be em- 
ployed by the missionanes, who laboured for the 
conv crsion of infidels Admit,” say s the sagacious 
disputant, “ whatever they arc pleased to assert of 
the fabulous and carnal genealogy of their gods 
and goddesses, who arc propagated from each other 
From this principle deduce their imperfect nature, 
and human inflnnitics, the assurance they weic 
bom, and the probibility that they will die At 
what time, by what means, from w hat cause, were 
the eldest of the gods or goddesses produced ^ Do 
they still continue, or have they reased to propa- 
gate^ If they have ceased, summon your antago- 
nists to declare the reason of this strange alteration 
If they still continue, the number of the gods must 
become infinite , and shall w c not risk, by the in- 
discreet worship of some impotent deity, to excite 
the resentment of Ins jealous superior^ The visible 

k Mmltrim Im tliclilh sfcriclinl llie Jirogrnw of chrirtlaiiity in 
lliv nnrlli from llic fourlli to the fonrlnnlli criilnry Tlie (uincet 
jJjiMiM afford nutariali for an ccciraiutical, and even pliilmopliiral, 

"•rh a tauae haa ^ocratei (I tii c 30 ) a»nl>ed tlie cooTmion 
r trliow cbriatian pittj II celebrated li) Orumi I 

•a bread original and curioiii epiille from Daniel Ibc first bidiop of 


heav ens and earth, the w hole system of the univ erse, 
which may be conceived by the mind, is it created 
or eternal ^ If created, how , or where, could the 
gods themselves exist before the creation^ .If 
eternal, how could they assume the empire of an 
independent and pre-existing world ’ Urge these 
arguments with temper and moderation, insinuate, 
at seasonable intervals, the truth and beauty of 
the Christian revelation, and endeavour to make 
tlie unbelievers ashamed, without making them 
angry ” Tins metaphysical reasoning, too refined 
perhaps for the barbanans of Germany, was forti- 
fied by tbe grosser weight of authority and popular 
consent The advantage of temporal prosperity 
had deserted the pagan cause, and passed over to 
the service of Christianity Tbe Romans them- 
selves, the most pow erful and enlightened nation 
of the globe, had renounced their ancient super- 
stition , and, if the ruin of their empire seemed to 
accuse the cflicacy of the new faith, the disgrace 
was already retneved by the conversion of the 
victonous Goths The valiant and fortunate bar- 
barians, who subdued the provinces of the west, 
successively received, and reflected, the same edi- 
fying example Before the age of Charlemagne, 
the Christian nations of Europe might exult in 
the exclusive possession of the temperate climates, 
of the fertile lands, which produced corn, wine, 
and oil , while the savage idolaters, and their help- 
less idols, were confined to the extremities of the 
earth, the dark and frozen regions of tbe north ” 
Chnstianity, which opened the gates Effects of their 
of heaven to the barbarians, intro- conTemon 
duced an important change in their moral and poli- 
tical condition They received, at the same time, 
the use of letters, so essential to a religion whose 
doctrines are contained in a sacred book, and while 
tliey studied the divine truth, their minds were 
insensibly enlarged by the distant view of histoiy, 
of nature, of the arts, and of society The v ersion 
of tbe Scriptures into their nativ e tongue, w Inch had 
facilitated their conv ersion, must excite, among their 
clergy, some cunosity to read the original text, to 
understand the sacred liturgy of the church, and to 
examine, in tlie writings of the fathers, the chain of 
ecclesiastical tradition These spiritual gifts were 
preserved in tlie Greek and Latin languages, which 
concealed the inestimable monuments of ancient 
learning The immortal productions of Virgil, Ci- 
cero, and Livy, which were accessible to the chns- 
tian barbanans, maintained a silent intercourse 
between the reign of Augustus, and the times of 
Clovis and Charlemagne The emulation of man- 
kind was encouraged by the remembrance of a more 
perfect state , and the {lame of science was secretly 
kept alive, to warm and enlighten the mature age of 

M'lnclicstcr (Beda Hist Fcclcs Anzlorum, I v c 18 p 20.1 edit 
i Boniface* xrlio preactieiT the ficospel among the »\accs 

I Sf. •**** Thnnii;,ia Fnlstol Bonifacii ixvii in the Matima 
itiulintiieei Patrum tom xiii p 93 
B The aword of Cliarleniagne added treight to llie argnmenl 
hut nrheti Daniel wrote Ihi^ epistle (A 1) 723) the MahomeUiK 
wito tct*,ned from India to Siiaui, micht have retorted U agaiust the 
rlir« wns. 
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the western world In the most corrupt stnte of 
Christianity, the harhanans nught learn justice 
from the law, and mercy from the gospel and if the 
knowledge of their duty was insufficient to guide 
their actions, or to regulate their passions, tlicj were 
sometimes restrained by conscience, and frequently 
punished by remorse But the direct authontj of 
religion was less effectual, than the holy communion 
which united them with their Christian brethren in 
spiritual friendship The influence of these senti- 
ments contnbuted to secure their fidelity in the 
service or the alliance of the Romans, to alleviate 
the horrors of war, to moderate the insolence of con- 
quest, and to preserve, in the downfall of the empire, 
a permanent respect for the name and institutions 
of Rome In the days of paganism, the priests of 
Gaul and Germany reigned over the people, and con- 
trolled the jnnsdiction of the magistrates , and the 
realous proselytes transferred an equal, or more 
ample, measure of devout obedience, to the pontiffs 
of the chnstian faith The sacred character of the 
bishops was supported by their temporal posses- 
sions , they obtained an honourable scat in the 
legislative assemblies of soldiers and freemen , and 
it was their interest, as well as their duly, to mollifj , 
by peaceful counsels, the fierce spirit of the barba- 
rians. The perpetual correspondence of the Latin 
elergj, the frequent pilgrimages to Rome and .Teru- 
salcm, and the growing authonty of the popes, 
cemented the union of the Christian republic , and 
gradually produced the similar manners, and com- 
mon jurisprudence, which have distinguished, from 
the rest of mankind, the independent, and even 
hostile, nations of modern Europe 
_ , But the operation of these causes 

rd ID (lie Arian was checked and retarded by the un- 
htreay fortunate accident, which infused a 

deadly poison into the cop of salvation Whatever 
might be the earlj sentiments of Ulphilas, his con- 
nexions with the empire and the church were formed 
during the reign of Ananism The apostle of the 
Goths subscribed the creed of Rimini , professed 
w ith freedom, and perhaps with sincent} , that the 

Sovwasnotcqual,orconsubstantial,totheFATHER,® 
communicated these errors to the elergj and people, 
and infected the barbaric world with a hcrcsj,P 
which the great Theodosius prosenbed and extin- 
guished among the Romans The temper and un- 
derstanding of tlie proselytes were rot adapted 
to metaphysical subtiltics , but they strenuously 
maintained what they had piously received, as the 
pure and genuine doctrines of Christianity The 
advantage of preaching and expounding the Sorip- 

* The optnione orUlpliIl»«i.d the Gotlis {nclined to«!cn>i Anamwi. 
»inoe thej mulil do! mv that tlic^n ni* a erealvre, thonch tliei heW 
coinmumon with tliovs who nuiiilained tliat herm TheTr aiw\le rb 
n^ented the whole coDlrovertT 3«« <inc,t,on ofttfllioif inorociitrwhich 
had ^en Ijr the pa«ion. o^T the clerpy Tlicodorel, I ir c 57 

imputed to the enipiror 

*'*S“*i“*'“ Del judieio ipn cum vnum incendernnt nui 
propter enm emjn mortui. vitio erroris arniri rant.’' Owuj, I 
» p TliU iwuel KDtence i* eonOrmed by Tinemont. iMem 
prcles tom Ti p OM— CIO ) whoronlli nlwcrreii, Qn<>eal hommecn 
Inina dan* I enfer iin uombre inGni de ^(entrioniox, fee " Salviao (dc 
Outern Dll, I V n 130 ISI ) pitie* and excuses their inrohiotary 
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tores in the Teutonic language, promoted the apos- 
tolic labours of Ulphilas and his successors, and 
they ordained a competent number of bishops and 
presbyters for the instruction of the kindred tnbes 
The Ostrogoths, the Burgundians, the Sncvi, and 
the Vandals, who had listened to the eloquence of 
the Latin clergy, ’> preferred the more intelligible 
lessons of their domestic teachers , and Ananism 
was adopted ns the national faith of the warlike con- 
verts, who were seated on the mins of tlie western 
empire This irreconcilable difference of religion 
was a perpetual source of jealousy and hatred , and 
the reproach of bariarian was imbittered by the 
more odious epithet of het ehc The heroes of the 
north, who had submitted, with some reluctance, to 
believe that all their ancestors were in hell,' were 
astonished and exasperated to learn, that they them- 
sclvcs had only changed the mode of their eternal 
condemnation Instead of the smooth applause, 
which Christian kings arc accustomed to expect from 
their loyal prelates, the orthodox bishops and their 
clergy were in a state of opposition to the Arian 
courts , and their indiscreet opposition frequently 
became criminal, and might sometimes be danger- 
ous* The pulpit, tliat safe and sacred organ of 
sedition, resounded with the names of Pharaoh and 
Holofemes , * the public discontent w as inflamed by 
the hope or promise of a glonous deliverance , and 
the seditious saints were tempted to promote tlie 
accomplishment of their own predictions Not- 
withstanding these provocations, the ccncni toicn 
catholics of Gaul, Spain, and Italy, i'®" 
enjoyed, under the reign of the Anans, the free and 
peaceful exercise of their religion Their haughty 
masters respected the zeal of a numerous people, 
resolved to die at the foot of their altars , and the 
example of their devout constancy was admired 
and imitated by the barbarians thcmsclv es The con- 
querors evaded, however, the disgraceful reproach, 
or confession, of fear, by attributing their tolera- 
tion to the liberal motives of reason and humani^ , 
and while they affected the language, they imper- 
ceptibly imbibed the spirit, of genuine Christianity 

The peace of the church was some- Anau persccutmn 
times interrupted The catholics were 
indiscreet, the barbarians were impatient , and the 
partial acts of seventy or injustice which had been 
recommended by the Arian clergy, were exaggerated 
by the orthodox writers The guilt of persecution 
may be imputed to Eunc, king of the Visigollis , 
who suspended the exercise of ecclesiastical, or at 
least of episcopal, functions, 'iiid punished the 
popular bishops of Aquitain with impnsonment, 

n Ormms sRirms in the year 4IC (1 vn c 41 p Sn))tliat the 
chnrches ot Chri't (of (lie athnhea) were Glled with llutiy, Suevi, 
Xaliilah BitrevaHaas. 

T RadboR,hing of the Friranx was so ranch scandalized by this rash 
declaration of a tnitsionary , tliat he drew back Ins foot alter he bad 
entered the hanti*mal font. See Fleury Hist. Cedes tom ix p IIU 

a The Cpistles of Sidonitis bishop of Clermont under the Vuigotlis 
and of Avita< bishop of V lenna, under the llargnndiaiit explain 
soinrtimea in dark hulls the {reneral disposilions of the catholics. The 
hi«tor} of Clon« and Tlieudoric will suggest »ime particular facts 

t Gcn«erie confessed the resemblance lit the eererity with which he 
punished such indiscreet allusion* Vii tor V itensi*, 1 7 p 10 
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exile, and confiscation But the cruel and absurd 
enterpnse of subduing the minds of a whole pco- 
Gcnvnt, pie, was undertaken by the Vandals 
A D 453—177 ajonc Gcnsenc himself, in Ins early 
youth, had renounced the orthodox communion, 
and the apostate could neither grant, nor expect, a 
sincere forgiveness He was exasperated to find, 
that the Afneans, who had fled before him in the 
field, still presumed to dispute his will in synods 
and churches , and his ferocious mind was incapa- 
ble of fear or of compassion His catholic subjects 
were oppressed by intolerant laws and arbitrary 
punishments The language of Genseric was fon- 
ous and formidable , the know ledge of his intentions 
might justify the most unfaiourable interpretation 
of Ills actions , and the Arians were reproached 
with the frequent executions, which stained the 
palace and the dominions of the tyrant Arms j 
and ambition were, however, the ruling passions of 
niinncrir fl>c monarch of the sea But Hun- 
^ ^ in nenc, liis inglorious son, who seemed 
to inhent only his vices, tormented the catholics 
with the same unrelenting fury which had been 
fatal to his brother, his nephews, and the friends 
and favountes of his father, and even to the 
Arian patriarch, who was inhumanly burnt alive 
in the midst of Carthage The religious war 
was preceded and prepared by an insidious 
truce, persecution was made the serious and im- 
portant business of the Vandal court, and the 
loathsome disease, which hastened the death of 
Hunncnc, revenged the injuries, without contn- 
bnting to the deliverance, of the church The 
throne of Africa was successively filled by the two 
GnndamDnd, nepliews of Hunneric , by Gunda- 
A D 4S1 mund, who reigned about twelve, and 
by Thrasimund, who governed the nation above 
twenty-seven, years Their administration was 
hostile and oppressive to the orthodox party' 
Gnndamund appeared to emulate or ev cn to sur- 
pass, the cruelty of his uncle , and, if at length he 
relented, if he recalled the bishops, and restored 
the freedom of Athanasian worship, a premature 
death intercepted the benefits of his tardy clemency 
TliruMmund, brother, Thrasimund, was the 
A D 49C greatest and most accomplished of the 
Vandal kings, whom he excelled in beauty, pru- 
dence, and magnanimity of soul But this magna- 
nimous character was degraded by his intolerant 
zeal and deceitful clemency Instead of threats 
and tortures, he employed the gentle but effica- 
cious powers of seduction Wealth, dignity, and 


the royal favour, were the liberal rewards of apos- 
tasy , the catholics, who had violated the laws, 
might purchase their pardon by the renunciation of 
their faith , and whenever Thrasimund meditated 
any ngoious measure, he patiently waited till the 
indiscretion of Ins adversaries furnished him w ith 
a specious opportunity Bigotry was his last senti- 
ment in the hour of death , and he exacted from Ins 
successor a solemn oath that he would never tole- 
rate the sectaries of Athanasius But iMdenc 
his successor, Hildenc, the gentle son A D S23 
of the savage Hunneric, preferred the duties of 
humanity and justice, to the vain obligation of an 
impious oatli , and bis accession was glonoiislv 
marked by the restoration of peace and universal 
freedom The throne of that virtuous though 
feeble monarch, was usurped by Ins cclimer, 
cousin Gclimer, a zealous Anan but A D S30 
the Vandal kingdom, before he could enjoy or 
abuse his power, was subverted by the arms of 
Bclisarins , and the orthodox party retaliated the 
injuries which they had endured ' 

The passionate declamations of the ^ general new nf 
catholics, the sole historians of this tiiepereecutioum 
persecution, cannot afford any dis- “ 
tinct series of causes and events, any impartial 
view of characters or counsels , but the most re- 
markable circumstanees, that deserve either credit 
or notice, may be referred to the following heads 
I In the original law, which is still extant, J’ Hunne- 
nc expressly declares, and the declaration appears 
to be correct, that he bad faithfully transcribed 
the regulations and penalties of the imperial edicts, 
against the heretical congregations, the clergy, 
and the people, who dissented from the established 
religion If the rights of conscience had been un- 
derstood, the catholics must have condemned their 
past conduct, or acquiesced in their actual suffer- 
ings But they still persisted to refuse the indul- 
gence which they claimed While they trembled 
under the lash of persecution, they praised the 
laudable seventy of Hunnenc himself, who burnt or 
banished greatnumbersof Maniclimans,* and they 
rejected, with horror, the ignominious compromise, 
that the disciples of Anus, and of Athanasius, 
should enjoy a reciprocal abd similar toleration in 
the tcrntoncs of the Homans, and in those of the 
Vandals* II The practice of a conference, which 
the catholics had so frequently used to insult and 
punish their obstinate antagonists, was retorted 
against themselv es * At the command of Hunnenc, 
four hundred and sixty-six orthodox bishops assem- 


B Sdch are the contrmpArary rnmnlainUof ^idoniu«,bis]iop of Cler 
inoi t (I vi) e 0 p lee rdiL Sirmond ) Gnewy of Tour« w!io 
t|ttotrA ttiW Epistle (I li c 225 in lorn ii p 174)eMorl<an nnwar 
tACiUMr Bwrfion that of the nine *ftraiicies ill Aqutlain, «oiDe had been 
|,j epi^npal martyrdoms 

» The nn^inat monuments of the % andal per«eration ire prewved 
bonk^if the Histor) of 'I icfor ViienM* (de Pervcutione 
) 1 liithnp who was exiled by Hunneric in the 1 Ife of St, 
di^iiipiiMied in ll*e per^ulion of Thrasimund 
(m Ilil hnih. Max ratrtimp tom ix. p 4—16 ) and in llic first book of 
VJi 4 '' *1. Vy impartial Froconius (c ", a p Wt, 197, 

•^1 O) T)«in TCtiinarl, the Iasi ^ilor of A iclor hsa illustrated llie 
^ '"'dll a ropioutaud learnt epparatus of noira and run 

pitmen! {Pttm ll?M) * 


7 Victor IV 2. p G5 Tfitnoerie refuses the name of ntholics to the 
liomooiiaiang lie describe^ as tlie Ten Disinte Maiestatis cuKorcs, 
hi« own part) who profcs5ed the faith confirmed bv more than a 
lhnu«wnil bidiup^ in the sjiickIs of Kimini end Si leiicia 
« Victor II I p 21 22. Laudabthor ndeUaliir In the 
whirh omit this word the pas^^e is unintelligible See Ruinart, Not 
p 164 

a \ iclor II 2 p 22, 2.‘t The clergy of Cartinge called tlie«e con 
ditiona periculontr and they cfcm indecd| to hue been proposed asa 
snare to entrap the catlmlir ht'ihops 
h *^e the inrratite of (his conference and Ihe treatment of the 
bishops fn%ictor ii 13—18 p 3.>— 42 and the whfle fourth book p 
63— '171 The third book p 42-62 is riiliFetj filled by their apology 
or conre«»ioii of faith 
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bled at Cartbagc, but Tilicn thej were admitted 
into tlic ball of audience, Ibej bad the luortilication 
of beholding the Anan Cirila cvaltcd on the patn- 
archfil throne The disputants were separated, 
after the mutual and ordinal} reproaches of noise 
and silence, of dclaj and precipitation, of militat} 
force and of popular clamour One martyr and 
one confessor were selected among the catholic 
bishops, tiicnt}'eightescapedbjflight,and eightj- 
eight bj conformit} , fortj-six were sent into Cor- 
sica to cut timber for the rojal nav} , and three 
hundred and two were banished to the different 
parts of Africa, exposed to the insults of their ene- 
mies, and carefully deprned of all the temporal 
and spintual comforts of life * The hardships of 
ten jears' exile must ha\c reduced their numbers, 
and if the} had complied with the law of Thrasi- 
mnnd, which prohibited an} episcopal consecra- 
tions, the orthodox church of Africa must haic 
expired with the lives of its actual members Thc} 
disohc}cd , and their disobedience was punished 
by a second exile of two hundred and twent} 
bishops into Sardinia, where they languished fif- 
teen }cars, till thc accession of thc gracious Hil- 
dcnc* Thc two islands were jodicionsl} cho«cn 
b} the malice of their Anan t} rants Seneca from 
Ills ow n experience has deplored and exaggerated 
thc miserable state of Corsica,' and the plcnt} of 
Sardinia was oicrbalanccd by thc unwholesome 
qualit} of thc air ^ III The zeal of Genseno, and 
his successors, for the conversion of the catholics, 
must have rendered them still more jealous to 
guard the punt} of the Vandal faith Before the 
churches were finally shut, it was a crime to ap- 
pear in a barbanan dress, and those who pre- 
sumed to neglect thc rojal mandate, were rude!} 
dragged backwards by their long hair v The pala- 
tine olficers, who refused to profess the religion of 
tlicir pnnee, were ignominiousl} stripped of their 
honours and cmplnjmcnts , banished to Sardinia 
and Sicil} , or condemned to thc servile labours of 
slases and peasants in the fields of Utica In thc 
distnets which had been peculiar!} allotted to the 
Vandals, thc exercise of the catholic worship was 
morcstrutl} prohibited, and sci ere penalties w ere 
denounced against the guilt both of the missionar} 
and the prosci} tc U} these arts, the faith of the 
barbarians was presen cd, and their zeal was in- 
flamed the} discharged, with deiout fut}, thc 
office of spies, informers, or executioners, and 


e Srt llip lut of life Africsn bi«tiop« i,i I ictnr ii ]IT_I40 ai 

nuiMrt. note, p 21^107 The D»me of ionolof 0 

# rulp«i«.\tt.c IC— 20 Tlimimunfl affccled ibenrjiMofntode 

To ft" J r»l jenliin addte»M>d three boots of eontrorer 

t> ! * tjranl, whom he Jlrje Pihholh Jltaru 




eliron^Ir ,.r the times ^ Riimart p 570 -71 ^ 

"’r "JC Slow jrho enuM not sr 
l«ort exile wth more fontliide linn 0*id Cor ir» nii ht not « 

f S| oh graeilalrm etrli toleriisenl vile damnum Tacit Annal 


whenever their cavaliy took the field it was the 
favourite amusement of the march, to defile the 
churches, and to insult the clergy of the adverse 
faction •' n'" The citizens w ho had been edu- 

cated in the luxur} of the Roman province, were 
delivered, with exquisite cruclt}, to the Moors of 
the desert A venerable tram of bishops, presb}- 
ters, and deacons, with a faithful crowd of four 
thousand and ninet}-six persons, whose guilt is not 
preciscl} ascertained, were tom from their native 
homes, hy the command of Hunnenc During the 
night the} were confined, like a herd of cattle, 
amidst their own ordure during thc da} they pur- 
sued their march over thc burning sands, and if 
tbe} fainted under the beat and fatigue, tliej were 
goaded or dragged along, till tliej expired in the 
hands of their tormentors * These nnhapp} exiles, 
when they reached the Moorish huts, might excite 
the compassion of a people, whose native humanity 
was neither improved by reason, nor corrupted b} 
fanaticism but if the} escaped the dangers, they 
were condemned to share thc distress, of a savage 
life V It IS incumbent on the authors of perse- 
cution previously to refiect, whether the} are deter- 
mined to support it in the last extreme They ex- 
cite the flame which they strive to cxtingnish , and 
it soon becomes necessar} to chastise the con- 
tumacy, as well as the crime, of flic offender Tho 
fine, which he is unable or unwilling to discharge,, 
exposes bis person to the seventy of the law, and 
his contempt of lighter penalties suggests the use 
aftd propnet} of capital punishment Through tbe 
veil of fiction and declamation, we maj clearl} per- 
ceive, that the catholics, more cspeciall} under the 
reign of Hunnenc, endured the most cruel and ig- 
nominious treatment ^ Respectable citizens, noble 
matrons, and consecrated virgins,, were stnppcd 
naked, and raised in the air b} pullejs, with a 
weight suspended at tlicir feet. In tins painful at- 
titude tbcir naked bodies were tom with scourges, 
or burnt in the most tender parts, with red-bot 
plates of iron The amputation of thc ears, thc 
nose, the tongue, and thc right hand, was inflicted 
b} tbe Allans , and although the prerise number 
cannot be defined, it is evident that many persons, 
among whom a bishop* and a proconsul” may 
be named, were entitled to thc crow n of mart} rdom 
Thc same honour has been asenhed to thc memory 
of count Sebastian, who professed thc Nirenc creed 
with unshaken constanc} , and Gensenc might de- 










~ j an till* 9ppucxiinn, 1 unsimund 
oiMmccniicB vf{/0d%nrinntii 
P ilif'V! preludes of percf^cutiooi in \ictor n 3, 4 7 

and the tv*n edicts of Hunnenc, 1 it p 35 I iv p l>| 
h See Procopius de Bell %andal I 1 c 7 p 197 10$ A Moorish 
prince rndearmired to pronitiale the G >d of the chnstiauf, by li» dtli 
pence to erase the rnirks of the Vandal «irrile«e 
I ^ till* *lorv in V Klor ii 8—12 p 30—31 Victor desenbo thc 
a»lrc«of Uiw confeMoM M an e'c-witne^c. 

V tlip fifth book of V ictor Hw pamonate romnlaintc are eon. 
Brmed bj the totj»r Icstimony of Piwnpnn and tbe public declaration 
of llir emperor Jiistinno (Cod I i tiCxxvii) 

I Victor II IS p 41 

^ p 74 7S Hia name nrs Vlrtoriann*. and be vara 
wealthy ciliaen of Adnimetnm, wjio enjojed the cotiPdence of tbe 
imp b) vbioc faioiir lie Itad obtained tbe office or at Iea«t Ihe title 
of proconiut of Africa. 
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test, as 'll! Iicrctic, tlic brave and ambitious fugitive 
whom be dreaded as a Ti\a1 " VI A new mode of 
eoniersion, wbicli might snbdue the feeble, and 
alarm the timorous, was employed by the Arian 
ministers They imposed, by fraud or v lolencc, the 
rites of baptism , and punished the apostasy of the 
catholics, if thc> disclaimed this odious and pro- 
fane ccrcmon}, which scandalously violated the 
freedom of the will, and the unity of the sacra- 
ment ® The hostile sects had fornicrlj allowed the 
validity of each other’s baptism , and the innova- 
tion, so fiercelj maintained bj the Vandals, can 
be imputed only to the example and advice of the 
Donatists VII The Arian clergy surpassed, in 
religious cruclt}, the king and his Vandals, but 
thc3 were incapable of cultivating the spiritual 
vineyard, which they were so desirous to possess 
A patriarch f might scat himself on the throne of 
Carthage , some bishops, in the pnncipal eities, 
might usurp the place of their mals, but the 
smallness of their numbers, and their ignorance of 
the Latin Ianguage,s disqualified the barbarians 
for the ecclesiastical ministry of a great church , 
and the Africans, after the loss of their orthodox 
pastors, were deprived of the public exercise of 
Christianity. VIII The emperors were the natural 
protectors of the Homoousian doctnne and the 
faithful people of Africa, both as Homans and as 
catholics, preferred their lawful sovereignty to the 
usurpation of the barbarous heretics Dunng an 
interval of peace and friendship, Hunncnc restored 
the cathedral of Carthage , at the intercession of 
Zeno, who reigned in the cast, and of Placidia, the 
daughter and relict of emperors, and the sister of 
the queen of the Vandals ^ But tins decent regard 
was but of short duration , and the haughty tyrant 
displayed Ins contempt for the religion of the empire, 
by studiously arranging the bloody images of per- 
secution, in all the principal streets through which 
the Roman ambassador must pass, in his way to the 
palace * An oath was requested from the bishops, 

n Viclnr i C p 6,11 After rclatinj; the finn resistance and dex 
teroiis reply of count Selnslian, he adds quare aho generis arguinento 
{■ostea bcilicosiini \ irnm necidit 
o Victor t 12, 13 Tillemont Mem Gceles tom al p 609 
P Primitte was more properly the title of the bishop of Carthage 
but the name of patriarch aras given by the sects and nations to their 
princiital ccalcaiaatie See Thomisin, Discipline da I Cclisc, tom i 
p 1.'. IM 

q The lutriarch Ca rila himself publicly declared that he did not 
understand Latin (Victor li IS p 42.) Ne«ein I^atinej and he 
might converse with tolerable ease withodt bein. capable of disputing 
•ir preaching in that langiia.e Hiq Vandal clerg] were still more 
Ignorant and small confidence could be placed In the Africans who 
had mnfornied r V'lctor ii I, 2. p 22 

s V ictor V T p 7T He ap|>eals to the amb-aiasador hiro«elf, whose 
name was llranliis. 

< jlilvllort* Victor IV 4 p <0 Tie plainly intimates that their 
1)110 aiinn of the gospel " ?ion jiirabitis in toto** aiasonly meant to 
elude the obligation of an inmiivenicnt oath The forty six bishoiia 
ssho refused were Inmshral to Corsica; the three liiindrcnaiid two who 
swore were disi, United through the proviiifvs of Africa. 

o rul.rntins blshopof Ruspai, in the Ilyzacene proilnce was of 
a Senatorial family, and had received a lilicral ediiration lie could 
ra)}eat all llomrr and Menander tiefore he was allowed to sliidv Latin, 
his nalnc tongue (Vlt FiiI.eiiL e I) Many African bi hop. might 
niideratand Greek, and many Orcek tlieolo' laits were translated into 
Laiin " 

* ,9?'"*'”' *’"■ 1" •I'*' Divlnssic of V igiliiis of Tliapsus. 

ip lilt. It I edit riiidet ) lie might amuse his learneil reader with 
an innotent fiction hnt the snbjcct was loo grace and the Africans 
ssne ton Ignorant ■' 

• '*^•7 I Qnesiifl starlet Urn o| mion which has been favourably 
s laeci ytut ilic ttiree following truths, however surprising they 

weir arc mi. uuiicrsally arl>nowIcsli,ed, (Gerard V osniis tom 


who were assembled at Carthage, that they would 
support the sueeession of Ins son HiIderiL, and that 
they would renounee all foreign or transmarine eor- 
respondenee This engagement, eonsistent, as it 
should seem, with their moral and religious duties, 
was refused by the more sagaeious members* of the 
assembly Their refusal, faintly eolonred by the 
pretence that it is unlawful for a Christian to swear, 
must provoke the suspicions of a jealous ty rant 
The catliolics, oppressed by royal , 

, . , » , Catholic frands, 

and military force, were far superior 
to their adversaries in numbers and learning With 
the same weapons which the Greek" and Latin 
fathers bad already provided for the Arian contro- 
versy, they repeatedly silenced, or vanquished, the 
fierce and illiterate successors of Ulpliilas The 
consciousness of tbeir own superiority might have 
raised them above the arts and passions of religious 
w arfare Tet, instead of assuming such honourable 
pndc, the orthodox theologians were tempted, by 
the assurance of impunity, to compose ficDons, 
which mnst be stigmatized with the epithets of fraud 
and forgery They ascribed their own polemical 
works to the most venerable names of chnstian 
anbquity , the characters of Athanasius and Augus- 
tin were aw’kwardly personated by Vigilias and his 
disciples ,* and the famous creed, which so clearly 
expounds the mysteries of the Trinity and the In- 
carnation, IS deduced, with strong probability, from 
this African school ^ Even the Scriptures them- 
selves were profaned by their rash and sacrilegious 
hands The memorable text, which asserts the 
unity of the Three who bear witness in heaven," is 
condemned by the universal silence of the orthodox 
fathers, ancient versions, and antlienDc manu- 
scripts " It was first alleged by the catholic bishops 
whom Hunnenc summoned to the conference of 
Carthage^ An allegorical interpretation, in the 
form, perhaps, of a marginal note, invaded the text 
of the Latin Bibles, winch were renewed and cor- 
rected in a dark period of ten centuries " After the 

c I j) VIO— 522 Tillemont, Mem Ecclev tom Tin p 667—671 ) 

I St Athanavius la not tho author ol the creed which iv no frequently 
read in our chiirchev 2 It doev not appear to hac e e\i<tcd witliin a 
century after hij death 3 It cna originally composed in tlie I atin 
tongue, anil, coii<cquently in the wcatcrii provincea. Cennadiiiv, 
patriarcli of Coiistaiilinoiilc, was ao much amazed by Una extra 
ordinarj composition that he frankly pronounced it to be the work of 
a drunken man Petav Doginit Tlieologica, tom ii I vii c 8 |i IB 

I I Joiin c 7 Ste himon Hist Critique du Noiiceiii Teatament, 
pari I c XVIII p 203—218 and |iart n r ix p 99—121 and tlie 
elaborate Prolegomena xml Annolalioiia of Dr Mill and VVctalein 
to their editinna of the Greek Tutament In 1689 the pxiiist Simon 
atrove to be free in 1707 the protcatant Mill wiclicd to be a alave, 
in 17 j 1, till Arminian VV elsleni ii«ed the liberty of hia tiinca, and of liiv 
sect 

a Of all the filSS now extant above fouracore in number aome of 
which are more thin 1200 } eara old, (VV'etatcin ad loc ) the orthodox 
copira of the V atican nf the Com)iliitensiaii editors of Ilnliert Me 
phciia arc become nii isibic and the Iwo M'SS of Dublin and Ikriiii 
are iiiiwortli) to form an exciption See Enil}n’a W orka, col 11 p 
227—2^ 26 1— 290 and M de Missy a four mgenioua Icttcra, in tom 
VIII and ix of the Joiiriixl Brilaiiniqiie 

t Or more pnijierl) he the four hiahops who composed and pub 
hailed tlieprofrasionof faith In the nameofthrir brethren Thej atcle 
this text ince clariiis (\ iclor Vitenaia de Peraceiit Vandal I ill c 

II P M 1 It IS quoted aeon afterwards by the African polemics, V igl 
iinaand rnlgentius 

c In the eleventh and twriflh centuries, the Diblea were corrected Iij 
lainfranr arrhliisliop of Canterbury, and by Nicolia cardinal ind 
librarian iif the Rotniii church aeciimUtm orltioiloxam fidem (VV cu 
stem, I miegoin |i 84, ha) Xotwithstsnding the«e corrections the 
paas.xgc If still wanting III tceentj five lailin MSS (VVetalein ad loc) 
the oldest and the hiircat, two niialilics seldom united, except in 
manuscripts 
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in\cntion of pnnting,* the editors of the Greek 
Testament yielded to their own prejudices, or to 
those of the times ,« and the pions fraud, n Inch uas 
embraced with equal zeal at Rome and at Geneva, 
has been infinitely multiplied in eicry country and 
every language of modern Europe 

, . The example of fraud must excite 

and miracles. ... • 

suspicion y and the specious iniracies 
by which the African catholics have defended the 
truth and justice of their cause, may be ascribed, 
with more reason, to their own industry, than to the 
visible protection of heaven Yet the historian, 
who views this religious conflict with an impartial 
eye, may condescend to mention one preternatural 
event, which will edify the devout, and surprise the 
incredulous Tipasa,^ a maritime colony of Maun- 
tania, sixteen 'miles to the east of Caesarea, had 
been distinguished, in every age, by the orthodox 
zeal of Its inhabitants They had braved the fury 
of the Donatists ,e they resisted, or eluded, the 
tj ranny of the Anans The town was deserted on 
the approach of an heretical bishop most of the 
inhabitants who could procure ships passed over to 
the coast of Spain , and the unhappy remnant, re- 
fusing all communion with the usurper, still pre- 
sumed to hold their pious, but illegal, assemblies 
Their disobedience exasperated the cruelty of Hun- 
neric A military count was despatched from Car- 
thage to Tipasa he collected the catholics in the 
forum, and in the presence of the whole province, 
deprived tlie guilty of their right hands and their 
tongues But the holy confessors continued to 
speak without tongues and this miracle is attested 
by Victor, an African bishop, who published a 
history of the persecution within two years after the 
event *• “ If any one,” says Victor, “ should doubt 
of the truth, let him repair to Constantinople, and 
listen to the clear and perfect language of Resti- 
tutus, the subdeacon, one of these glonous suflerers, 
who IS now lodged in the palace of the emperor 
Zeno, and is respected by the devout empress ” At 
Constantinople we are astonished to find a cool, a 
learned, and unexceptionable witness, without 
interest, and without passion JEncas of Gaza, a 
Platonic philosopher, has accuuitely described his 
oun obseriations on these African snficrers “I 
saw them myself I heard them speak I diligently 
inquired by what means such an articulate loice 
could be formed without any organ of speech I 


J’l'KS " p »-• -I 

« The Ihrre «itnc»<c e been csbUi^hri) in our , 

hj tlir |,ru,Icn« of En,m.., 11m l,„„c,i 
Sian riiitoni , the tipoKrapliirnl frsud or error ofllobcrt SlonCinlfl' 
the pheiiv n cmtrhct and Uic deliberate falMlioeS or 
apprehenvion of Theodore Bcm wisciioci, or strange mis- 

f Pint IIul Natural v I lieoeiar "Wessriinir n is /t-ii 
G* 0 l,npli Alitiq tom n part li p 127 Tine Tiinn 

since \ e«pa.ian endowed it « nb ihc ntlit of Latiiim 
f Oplatus Mitevitanus de Scliimi Ponalist 1 ii p 38, 
h Victor \ itemw, \ 6 p 70 Huiiiatt, n 483— IW 
a:iiea^Giia.us in Theoplirawo in Biblioth Patrum tom \w p. 
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used my eyes to examine the leport of my ears I 
opened their mouth, and saw that the whole tongue 
had been completely torn away by the roots , an 
operation w'hich the physicians generally suppose 
to be mortal The testimony of iEneas of Gaza 
might he confirmed by the superfinous evidence of 
the emperor Justinian, in a perpetual edict , of 
count Marcelliniis, in his Chronicle of the times , 
and of pope Gregory the first, who had resided at 
Constantinople, as the minister of the Roman 
pontiff They all lived within the compass of a 
century , and they all appeal to their personal know- 
ledge, or the public notoriety, for the truth of a 
miracle, which was repeated in several instances, 
displayed on the greatest theatre of the world, and 
submitted, daring a senes of years, to the calm ex- 
amination of the senses This supernatural gift of 
the African confessors, who spoke w ithout tongues,, 
will command the assent of those, and of those 
only, who already believe, that their language was 
pure and orthodox But the stubborn mind of an 
infidel IS guarded by secret, incurable suspicion , 
and the Anan, or Socinian, who has senously re- 
jected the doctnne of the Tnnity, will not he shaken 
by the most plausible evidence of an Athanasian 
miracle 

The Vandals and the Ostrogoths Thermnof 
persevered in the profession of Anan- Arnmsm nmong 
ism till the final ruin of the kingdoms A D soo — 700 
which they had founded in Africa and Italy The 
barbarians of Gaul submitted to the orthodox do- 
minion of the Franks , and Spain was restored to 
the catiiolir church by the voluntaiy conversion of 
the Visigoths 

This salutary revolution^ was has- „ ^ 

tened by the example of a royal mar- tyrdom of Her 
tyr, whom our calmer reason may sty le Vnf *” 
an ungrateful rebel Leovigild, the ^ ® 577-S84 
Gothic monarch of Spain, deserved the respect of 
his enemies, and the love of his subjects the 
catholics enjoyed a free toleration, and his Anan 
synods attempted, without much success, to recon- 
cile their scruples by abolishing the unpopular rite 
of a second baptism His eldest son Hermenegild, 
who was invested by his father with the royal dia- 
dem, and the fair principality of Boctica, contracted 
an honourable and orthodox alliance with a Mero- 
vingian pnneess, the daughter of Sigibert, king of 
Austrasm, and of the famous Bruncchild The 


compowd tliiii dialogue (Ibc Tiico. 
uT * 'nimtirlalily of tlie «uil, md the resiirrertion of flic 

tioa\ besidn twenty fit e epKtlcn <till extant Sec Cate, (Hist Jjt- 
feraria, p 297 ) and Fabriciii<! (Bibliolli Gmc tom i p 4221 
•n mi I'b xxvii Marcetlin in Cbron p 4S 

in Tliesinr Temponim Sraliger Procopiua dc Bell Vandal I , 
'* 1 , Mviiut Dialog III T2 None of tJie*® w,|. 

ne«cs hare «nccifird the number cif tbe confesnors winch is fixed at 
'ixlj in an oM menoiogj, (apud Kuinart, p 48(5.) Two of tlicm lost 
their speech li> fornuntion bul the miracle is entiancrd b\ the sm 
cot nuL*'*"'* who had necer spoken before his timgue ^ 

1 See the two general hislornns of Spam, Mariam, {Hist de Rebus 
Hispanin;, lom i I v c 12-15 p 182-I«)4 ) and Ferreris /FrS 
translation, tom n p 200-247 ) Mariam almost formfs tet 
Jesuit, to a^me the slate and spint ofa Roman Siw pif 

dironohI^‘ ' wd rectifies l". 
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beauteous Ingundis, %vho was no more than thirteen 
}cars of age, was recened, beloved, and pcrsceuted, 
in the Arian court of Toledo, and her religious 
constancy was alternately assaulted with hlandisli- 
ments and violence bj Goisiintha, the Gothic 
queen, who abused the double claim of maternal 
authority ■" Incensed hj her resistance, Goisiintha 
seized the c'lthohc princess h} her long hair, in- 
humanly dashed her against the ground, kieked 
her till she was covered with blood, and at last 
gave orders that she should be stripped, and thrown 
into a bason, or fish-pond " Love and 'lionour 
might excite Hcrmcnegild to resent this injurious 
treatment of his bride , and he w as gradually per- 
suaded that Ingundis suffered for the cause of 
divine truth Her tender complaints, and the 
weight} arguments of Leander, archbishop of Se- 
ville, accomplished his conversion , and the heir of 
the Gothic monarch} was initiated in the Niccne 
faith by the solemn rites of confirmation ° The 
rash}outh, inflamed b} zeal, and perhaps b} am- 
bition, was tempted to violate the duties of a son, 
and a subject, and the catholics of Spain, al- 
though they could not complain of persecution, 
applauded liis pious rebellion against an heretical 
father The civil war was protracted fay the long 
and obstinntc sieges of Merida, Cordova, and Se- 
ville, which had strenuously espoused tlie party of 
Hermcncgild He invited the oithodov barbarians, 
the Suevi, and the Franks, to the destruction of 
his native land he solicited the dangerous aid of 
the Homans, who possessed Africa, and a part of 
the Spanish coast, and bis holy ambassador, the 
archbiiibop Leander, elTcrtuall} negociated in per- 
son with the Bjzantine court But the hopes of 
the catholics w ere crushed b} the active diligence 
of a monarch who commanded the troops and trea- 
sures of Spain , and the guilt} Hcrmcnegild, 
after Ins vain attempts to resist or to escape, was 
comptllcd to surrender himself into the hands of 
an incensed father Lcovigild was still mindful of 
that sarred character , and the rebel, despoiled of 
the regal ornaments, was still permitted, in a decent 
exile, to profess the catholic religion His repeated 
and unsuccessful treasons at length provoked the 
indignation of the Gothic king , and the sentence 
of death, which he pronounred with apparent re- 
luctance, was pnvatcly executed in the tower of 
Seville The inflexible constanc} with which he 
refused to accept the Anan communion, as the price 
of his safet}, ma} excuse the honours that have 
been paid to the mcmoi} of St Hermenegild His 

m GominUia inirrieA ttro ktog^ of the VisigoUis 

Alliantgild In tvliom stie bore Brunecinid, the mother of Ingundis 
and fjenrigild tvlioM* two mns llcrmenegild and Ilecarcd, wercilie 
iwie of a former marriage 

a Iractindiae fiimrc 9urcen<i ad|treheii«am per enmam cnpilii piiel 
1am In lernm cnnlidit et dm calcibtis verberatam ir nn^iiinc rrtien 
tatam,jiiMii ex«poiiari rt p(«ciiite immergi Grc}, Turon I ^ c 39 
in tom II p 2.M Grejsor} one of our bttt originals for tins portion 
of hutnr) 

o The I'atliMief who admitted the liaptism of heretic* repeated 
the rite, or a« it w*as afterwards at\ led the sacrament, of confirmation 
t> wUmIi thej ascribed mau) mystic and marvellous prerogatives 
tMth vi«itde and miisiMc ^ Cnardon, lint des Sacr^meiis, tom i 
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wife and infant son were detained by the Homans 
in Ignominious captivity and this domestic mis- 
fortune tarnished the glories of Lcovigild, and 
imbittcrcd the last moments of his life 
His son and successor, Hccarcd, the cnnvetsion of 
first catholic king of Spain, had im- of*' 

bibcd the faith of Ins unfortunate hro- ° 

Iher, which he supported with more ^ ^ 580—589 
prudence and success Instead of revolting against 
Ills father, Hccared patiently expected the hour of 
his death Instead of condemning his memor} , he 
piously supposed, that the dying monarch had 
abjured the errors of Ananism, and recommended 
to his son the conversion of the Gothic nation To 
accomplish that salutary end, Hccared convened 
an assembly of the Anan clerg} and nobles, de- 
clared himself a catholic, and exhorted them* to 
imitate the example of their prince The laborious 
interpretation of doubtful texts, or the curious 
pursuit of metaphysical arguments, would have 
excited an endless controvers} , and the monarch 
discreetl} proposed to his illiterate audience two 
substantial and visible arguments, the testimony of 
earth, and of heaven The earth had submitted to 
the Niccne s}nod the Homans, the barbanans, 
and the inhabitants of Spain, unanimously pro- 
fessed the same orthodox creed , and the Visigoths 
resisted, almost alone, the consent of the chnstian 
world A superstitious age was prepared to re- 
verence, as the testimonv of licaten, the preterna- 
tural cures, which were performed by the skill or 
virtue of the catholic clergy , the baptismal fonts 
of Osset in Boctica ^ which were spontaneous!} re- 
plenished each }ear, on the vigil of Easter ,s and 
the miraculous shrine of St Martin of Tours, which 
had already conv erted the Suevic pnnee and people 
of Gallicia ' The catholic king encountered some 
difficulties on this important change of the national 
religion A conspirac} secretly fomented by the 
queen-dowager, was formed against Ins life, and 
two counts excited a dangerous revolt in the Nar- 
bonnesc Gaul But Hecared disarmed the con- 
spirators, defeated the rebels, and executed severe 
justice, which the Arians, in their turn, might 
brand with the reproach of persecution Eight 
bishops, w hose names betray their barbaric origin, 
abjured their errors , and all the hooks of Anan 
theology were reduced to ashes, with the house in 
which they had been purposely collected The 
whole body of the Visigoths and Suevi were allured 
or driven into the pale of the catholic communion , 
the faith, at least of the nsing generation, was 

p O'lctiCir lu1iaConstantia,tra< opposite to Senile, on llie nortlicrn 
side or the Bixtis (Plin Hist Itatiir iii 3 ] and the authrntir refer- 
cnee of Gregory of Tours (Hist Fnncnr I vi c 41 p 2881 deserves 
more credit tlian the name of Iiisitania (de Glorit Martyr c.24) 
which has been ea„crly embraced by the vain and sii|>erstitious Porta 
{OicsF (Ferretas, Hist dEspa^ne, tom ii p ICC) 

q Tins miracle was skilfully performed An Anan Kin;; scaled the 
doors end dll;; a deep trench round tlie church, without tiein;, able to 
intercept the Lastec supply of liaptismal water 

T Ferreras (tom ii p 1(S— 175 A D SVO ) has illnslratcd the diS 
mltles which repird the time and circumstances of the conversion of 
the Sncvi They had been recently united by IjCOTlgild to the Gothic 
monarchy of Spain 
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fencnt and sincere, and tlie devout liberality of 
the barliarians ennclied the churches and monas- 
teries of Spain Seventy bi&hops, assembled in the 
council of Toledo, received the submission of their 
conquerors , and the zeal of the Spaniards im- 
proved the Niconc creed, by declaring the proces- 
sion of the Holy Ghost, from the Son, as well as 
from the Father , a weighty point of doctrine, 
which produced, long afterwards, the schism of the 
Greek and Latin churches® The royal proselyte 
immediately saluted and consulted pope Gregory, 
surnamed the Great, a learned and holy prelate, 
vvhose reign was distinguished by the conversion of 
heretics and infidels The ambassadors of Rccarcd 
respectfully offered on the threshold of the Vatican 
his rich presents of gold and gems they accepted, 
as a lucrative exchange, the hairs of St John the 
Baptist , a cross, which enclosed a small piece of 
the true wood , and a key, that contained some 
particles of iron which had been scraped from the 
chains of St Peter * 

Con\ersion of The samc Gregory, the spintual con- 
qni-ror of Biitain, encouraged the 
A D coo. &c piovis Theodelinda, queen of the Lom- 
bards, to propagate the Nicene faith among the 
victorious savages, whose recent Christianity was 
polluted bj the Anan licicsj Her devout labours 
still left room for the industry and success of future 
missionaries , and many cities of Italy were still 
disputed by hostile bishops But the cause of 
Arianism was gradually suppressed by the weight 
of truth, of interest, and of example , and the con- 
troversy, which Egypt had derived from the Platonic 
school, was terminated, after a war of three hun- 
dred years, by the final conversion of the Lombards 
of Italy “ 

Pcr^cnrtion of The first missionaries who preached 
Spun ' " the gospel to the barbarians, appealed 
A D ci8-7ia to the evidence of reason, and claimed 
the benefit of toleration * But no sooner had they 
established their spiritual dominion, than they ex- 
horted the Christian kings to extirpate, without 
mercy , the remains of Roman or barbaric supersti- 
tion The successors of Clovis indicted one hundred 
lashes on the peasants who refused to destroy their 
Idols , the crime of sacrificing to the dicmons was 
punished by the Anglo-Saxon laws, with the 
htavier penalties of imprisonment and confiscation , 
and even the wise Alfred adopted, as an indispen- 
sable iliitj, the extreme ngour of the Mosaic insti- 
tutions r But the punishment and the rrinie were 

..r,, 7 

a'd ‘POdBaron.um.AnnM Eccic 

n Vaiit Wnnirfriil {.It GnMn l-anpolnr.! 1 ,r c 41 n ft.-. 
fA”n r Artamm. Mill prera.kd under the re..,. Jf J 

(A n mG-(w2 ) The pious rfeacon lines not altcninl to mirk .he 
lirc»i«e lira ofthi natiunit cnnicnion Vrinch ivas areomnlisWiI lull 
eicV hefore Ihe enil of the seienth cenl.ir, ‘"“'"Pl'shed. ho« 

* Qiioriim fillet et cumersioni if. con«tratulatU5 c«e rex nerhibetne 
lit ntilhiro tamcn ro,.eret ad cIiri<iiiUM<mum JDidinrat emm 
a iloctonbus at.ctorilmsquc stm- salnlis, sinitium ChriW. lolimtariam 
noil iiract.tiiim esse debtn Bedo. Hist LccltnaWic 1 i c 26 o ff? 
iilit Smitii " 

r See the lllstoriins of France, tom iv p I M, and Will iii<, Leges 


gradually abolished among a Christian people the 
theological disputes of the schools w ere suspended 
by propitious ignorance , and tbe intolerant spirit, 
which could find neither idolaters nor heretics, was 
reduced to the persecution of the Jews Tbe exiled 
nation had founded some synagogues in the cities 
of Gaul , but Spain, since the time of Hadrian, was 
filled with their numerous colonies* The wealth 
which they accumulated by trade, and the manage- 
ment of the finances, invited the pious avarice of 
their masters , and they might be oppressed without 
danger, as they had lost the use, and even the re- 
membrance, of arms Sisebut, a Gothic king, who 
reigned in the beginning of the seventh century , 
proceeded at once to the last extremes of persecu- 
tion “ Ninety thousand Jews W'ere compelled to 
receive the sacrament of baptism, the fortunes of 
the oiistinate infidels vrere confiscated, their bodies 
were tortured , and it seems doubtful whether they 
were permitted to abandon tbeir native country 
The excessive zeal of the catholic king was mode- 
rated, even by tbe clergy of Spain, who solemnly 
pronounced an inconsistent sentence that the sacra- 
ments should not be forcibly imposed , but that the 
Jews who had been baptized should be constrained, 
for the honour of the church, to persevere in the ex- 
ternal practice of a religion which they disbelieved 
and detested Their frequent relapses provoked one 
of the successors of Sisebut to banish the whole na- 
tion from his dominions , and a council of Toledo 
published a decree, that every Gothic king should 
swear to maintain this salutary edict But the 
tyrants were unwilling to dismiss the victims, w'hom 
they delighted to torture, or to deprive themselves 
of the industrious slaves, over whom they might 
exercise a lucrative oppression The Jews still con- 
tinued in Spam, under the weight of the civil and 
ecclesiastical laws, vvhith in the same country have 
been faithfully transcribed in the code of the inqui- 
sition The Gothic kings and bishops at length 
discovered, tliat injuries will produce hatred, and 
that hatred will find the opportunity of revenge A 
nation, the seciet or professed enemies of Chris- 
tianity , still multiplied in servitude and distress , 
and the intrigues of the Jews promoted the rapid 
success of the Arabian conquerors ’> 

I As soon as the barbarians withdrew 
: their powerful support, the unpopular 
heresy of Anus sunk into contempt and oblivion 
But the Greeks still retained tbeir subtle and loqua- 
cious disposition the establishment of an ob&curc 

Angln-Sixonico! p 11 31 Siqii.siacrificiura.iimiolaverit, |ira!teri)eo 
soli morle monafur 

a Tl.e Jell* pretend tint the} were introduced into Spain b} the 
fleets of Solomon, anil the arms of NebiicliadnczZiir that Hadrian 
tranS|>ortcd forty thousand families of the tribe of Jndab, and ten 
Uiou«and of the tribe of Ocnjamiii, &c Basnage Hist des Jiiifs, tom 
VII c 0 p 21U— 2S0 

n Indore, at that time arrbbisbop of Senile, mention* di*apprn'*e*, 
ami cni)i,ratiilatcs the *eil of Si«cbiit, (Cbroii Goth p 728) Baronin^ 

(A D CM No 41 ) a«uii* the nimilier on tbe eiidenreuf Aimoin 
(I It r 22.) but the etidcnce is weik and I bate not been able to 
tcrifv the quotition (llittoriaii* of France, lorn iii p 127 ) 
b Bi«iiage (tom tiii c la p 388—400) fiulhfullt represents the 
gale of the Jew* but lie niiglit bate added from the cinoiis of the 
Spini*h couneil*, ind tbe law* of Ibc V i«i,.otb«, inant curious circUm. 
slincw, cssenliat to bis subject, tlioUoh tbej arc foreign to mine 
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doctrine suggested nen questions, and new dis- 
putes , ard it Mas always in the power of an ambi- 
tious prelate, or a fanatic monk, to ^ lolate the peace 
of the church, and, perhaps, of the empire The 
historian of the empire maj oierlook those disputes 
winch M ere confined to the obscuntj of schools and 
synods The Manichasans, who laboured to recon- 
cile the religions of Chnst and of Zoroaster, had 
secretly introduced themsehes into the provinces 
but these foreign sectaries were invohed in the 
common disgrace of the Gnostics, and the imperial 
laws were c\ccutcd bj the public hatred The ra- 
tional opinions of the Pelagians were propagated 
from Britain to Borne, Africa, and Palestine, and 
silcntl} expired in a superstitious age But the cast 
was distracted by thcNestorian and Eutychian con- 
trol crsics , which attempted to explain the mystery 
of the incarnation, and hastened the nun of chris- 
tianitj in her native land These controversies 
were first agitated under the reign of the younger 
Tlicodosius , but their important consequences ex- 
tend far beyond the limits of the present volume 
The metaphysical chain of argument, the contest of 
ecclesiastical ambition, and their political infiuence 
on the decline of the Byzantine empire, may afibrd 
an interesting and instructive senes of history, from 
the general councils of Ephesus and Chalccdon, 
to the conquest of the cast by the successors of 
Mahomet 


CHAP xxxvm 

Seiffti and convci swn of Clovis — His victoi tes ovei 
the Alemanni, Buigmdians, and Visigoths — 
JEtlahhshment of the French monarchy in Gaul — 
Lans of the larbai i«n» — State of the Homans — 
The Visigoths of Spain — Conquest of Britain hy 
the Saxons 

Tlicrctoiuiian The Gauls,* who impatiently sup- 
er Gaul ported the Roman yoke, received a 
memorable lesson from one of the lieutenants of 
Vespasian, whose weighty sense has been refined 
and expressed by the genius of Tacitus *' “ The 
protection of the republic has delivered Gaul from 
internal discord niid foreign invasions By the loss 
of national independence, you have acquired the 
name and pnv ilcges of Romm citizens You en- 
joy, in common with ourselves, the permanent 
benefits of civil government, and your remote 
situation IS less exposed to the accidental mischiefs 
of tyranny Instead of exercising the rights of 
conquest, we have been contented to impose such 


n?, t «1ia1l draw my ()untatinn< from tlie Ilccurll dci 

tstqlr^ rt de h Frincr, Pano 1738-1767, In clevrn 
nlnrnr* in folio 11% tlif talionr of Doni nonqilcl and Ihf ollirr lie. 

oil tin* <iri|,lnal Intminiitro u f%r a%A D ircn ore di*. 
111 rlmmalnpril order onil illu'lrated inlli Inriied nnlr« Xnrh 
»oVe ** ytsf 'f*®, mujlil pro. 
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em Kmprr caoja Cermanis transreodendi in Galliu libido 
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tributes as arc requisite for your own preservation 
Peace cannot be secured without armies; and 
armies must be supported at the expense of the 
people It IS for your sake, not for our own, that 
we guard the barrier of the Rhine against the fero- 
cious Germans, who have so often attempted, and 
who vnll always desire, to exchange the solitude of 
their woods and morasses for the wealth and fer- 
tility of Gaul The fall of Rome would be fatal to 
the provinces , and you would bebuned in the rums 
of that mighty fabnc, which has been raised by the 
valour and wisdom of eight hundred years Tour 
imaginary freedom would be insulted and oppressed 
by a savage master, and the expulsion of the Ro- 
mans would be succeeded by the eternal hostilities 
of the barbarian conquerors This salutary ad- 
j vice was accepted, and this strange prediction was 
accomplished In the space of four hundred years, 
tlie hardy Gauls, who had encountered the arms of 
Cassar, were imperceptibly melted into the general 
mass of citizens and subjects the western empire 
was dissolved , and the Germans, who had passed 
the Rhine, fiercely contended for the possession of 
Gaul, and excited the contempt, or abhorrence, of 
its peaceful and polished inhabitants With that 
conscious pride which the pre-eminence of know- 
ledge and luxury seldom fails to inspire, they de- 
rided the hairy and gigantic savages of the north , 
their rustic manners, dissonantjoy, voracious appe- 
tite, and their horrid appearance, equally disgust- 
ing to the sight and to the smell The liberal 
studies were still cultivated in the schools of Autun 
and Bordeaux , and the language of Cicero and 
Virgil was familiar to the Gallic youth Their cars 
were astonished by the harsh and unknown sounds 
of the Germanic dialect, and they ingeniously la- 
mented that the trembling muses lied from the har- 
mony of a Burgundian lyre The Gauls were 
endowed with all the advantages of art and nature , 
but as they wanted courage to defend them, they 
were justly condemned to obey, and even to flatter, 
the victorious barbarians, by whose clemency they 
held their piccanous fortunes and their lives ® 

As soon ns Odoacer had extin- Eunc, kmtr of 
guishcd the western empire, he sought > 
the friendship of the most powerful of 
the barbarians The new sovereign of Italy re- 
signed to Eunc, king of the Visigoths, all the Ro- 
man conquests bey ond the Alps, as far as the Rhine 
and the ocean * and the senate might confirm this 
liberal gift with some ostentation of power, and 
without any real loss of revenue or dominion The 
lawful pretensions of Eunc were justified by am- 
bition and success, and the Gothic nation might 

atquenTiiritiicct mutanda. wditaitior, utrclictn paludiliiu at mIiIu 
niiiilius M1I9 feLUtidi%9imiim line aoluin lo^quo ipsos poKiiderrqt 
Xim piil<i, Rommia quid aliud qu-im bclla omnium inter ae centium 
exiulnil’ 

4 Xii|iiiiin% Apnilinaris ridicn1r9,vritliBfrectcd witand p1easantn,tlie 
lririU|iip%„riii,|i,tiiatinn (Carm kii in tom i p 811) 
e Sire Prwnpiua de Bell Gnlliico I 1 c. 12. in tom ii p 31 The 
cliarjcler of Grntiu* inelinca me to believe, tlial lie liav not snbslitiited 
the Jthine for the Jlhone (H ist. Gothorum p 17o ) without the antho. 
ritvofeomelUS ' 
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aspire, under his command, to the monarch; of 
Spam and Gaul Arles and Marseilles sarrendered 
to his arms , he oppressed tlic freedom of Au'vergnc , 
and the bishop condescended to purchase his recall 
from exile by a tribute of just, but reluctant, praise 
Sidonius waited before the gates of the palace 
among a crowd of ambassadors and suppliants , and 
their various business at the court of Bordeaux 
attested the power, and the renown, of the king of 
the "S isigoths The Heruli of the distant ocean, 
who painted their naked bodies with its cmrulcan 
colour, implored bis protection , and the Saxons re- 
spected the mantimc provinces of a prince, who was 
destitute of any naval force The tall Burgundians 
submitted to his authonty , nor did he restore the 
captive Franks, till he had imposed on that fierce 
nation the terras of an unequal peace The Vandals 
of Afnca cultivated Ins useful friendship , and the 
Ostrogoths of Pannonia were supported by Ins 
powerful aid against the oppression of the neigh- 
bouring Huns The north (such are the lofty strains 
of the poet) was agitated, or appeased, by the nod 
of Eunc , the great king of Persia consulted the 
oracle of the west , and the aged god of the Tiber 
was protected by the sw elling genius of the Garonne ^ 
The fortune of nations has often depended on acci- 
dents , and France may ascribe her greatness to the 
premature death of the Gothic king, at a time 
when his son Alanc was a helpless infant, and his 
adversary CloMsv an ambitions and valiant youth 
Childcnc, the father of 
A Clovis, lived in exile in Germany, he 

was hospitably entertained by the 
queen, as well as by the king, of the Thuringians 
After his restoration, Basina escaped from her hus- 
band’s bed to the arms of her lover, freely declaring, 
that if she had known a man wiser, stronger, or 
more beautiful, than Childcnc, that man should 
have been the object of her preference Clovis 
was the offspring of this voluntary union , and, 
when he was no more than fifteen years of age, he 
succeeded, by bis father's death, to Uie command of 
the Salian tnbe The narrow limits of his king- 
dom* were confined to the island of the Batavians, 
w ith the ancient dioceses of Tournay and Arras 
and at the baptism of Clovis, the number of his 
warnors could not exceed five thousand The 
kindred tnbes of the Franks, who had seated them- 
selves along the Bclgic nvers, the Schcld, the 
Meuse, the Moselle, and the Rhine, were governed 
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by their independent kings, of the Merovingian 
race , the equals, the allies, and sometimes the 
enemies, of the Salic prince But the Germans, who 
obeyed in peace the hereditary jurisdiction of their 
chiefs, were free to follow the standard of a popular 
and victorious general , and the superior merit of 
Clovis attracted the respect and allegiance of the 
national confederacy When he first took the field, 
he had neither gold and silver in his coffers, nor 
wine and com in his magazines • but he imitated 
the example of Cmsar, who, in the same countiy, 
had acquired wealth by the sword, and purchased 
soldiers with the fruits of conquest After each 
successful battle or expedition, the spoils were 
accumulated in one common mass , every warnor 
received his proportionable share , and the royal 
prerogative submitted to the equal regulations of 
military law The untamed spirit of the barbarians 
was taught to acknowledge the adv antages of regular 
discipline “ At the annual review of the month of 
March, their arms were diligently inspected , and 
when they traversed a peaceful territory, they were 
prohibited from touching a blade of grass The 
justice of Clovis was inexorable, and his careless 
or disobedient soldiers were punished with instant 
death It w onld be snperflnous to praise the valour 
of a Frank but the valour of Clovis was directed 
by cool and consummate prudence" In all his 
transactions with mankind, he calculated the weight 
t of interest, of passion, and of opinion , and bis 
measures were sometimes adapted to the sanguinary 
manners of the Germans, and sometimes moderated 
by the milder genius of Rome, and Christianity 
He was intercepted in the career of victory, since 
be died in the forty-fifth year of bis ago but he bad 
already accomplished, in a reign of thirty years, 
the establishment of the French monarchy in Gaul 
The first exploit of Clovxs was the 
defeat of Syagnus, the son of ^gi- 
dius , and the public quarrel might, ^ ® 
on this occasion, be inflamed by pnvatc resentment 
The glory of the father still insulted the Merovin- 
gian race , the power of the son might excite the 
jealous ambition of the king of the Franks Sya- 
grius inhented, as a patrimonial estate, the city and 
diocese of Soissons the desolate remnant of the 
second Bclgic, Rbeims and Troyes, Beauvais and 
Amiens, wonld naturally submit to the count or 
patncian ,® and after the dissolution of tlic western 
empire, he might reign with the title, or at least 


372. Thiv dcscriptiQB mppo<!es that Arras •was possessed "by Hie pa-an*. 
innny scars before the baptism of Clovjs 

(I sr c 1 in tom ii p 232.) contrasts the porertr 
lib the srealtli of liis (nandsons Vet Remijpiis (m tom ir 
ci^^CT *"*'”"* opee, as suSicient for llie redemption of 

m ^ Gre;;ory, 0 » e 27 37 in tom ii p 175, 181, 182) 
* j Ibe rase of Soissons explains lioth the power 

ana the character of Clovis A' a point of controversy it lias 
straiisely tortured bs BoolainviHieis, Dubos and the other noliticai 
antimianans. 

a The duke of Xivernois, a noble statesman, who lias mvnaxed 
«cij,hly and delicate ne^ncialions in-eniouslv illustrates (Mem dr 

Ooti. » P 147— IB4) the political system of 
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with the authority, of king of the Romans i* As n 
Roman, he had been educated in the liberal studies 
of rhetoric and jurisprudence but he was engaged 
by accident and policj in the familiar use of the 
Germanic idiom The independent barbarians re- 
sorted to the tribunal of a stronger, who possessed 
the singular talent of c\plaining, in their natnc 
tongue, the dictates of reason and equity The 
diligence and affability of their judge rendered him 
popular, the impartial w isdom of his decrees obtained 
their voluntarj obedience, and the reign of Sj agrius 
01 cr the Franks and Burgundians, seemed to reiive 
the original institution of ci\il socictj *> In the 
midst of these peaceful occupations, Syagrius rc- 
cciied, and boldlj accepted, the hostile defiance of 
Clovis , who challenged his rival, in the spirit, and 
almost in the language, of chiialrj, to appoint the 
day, and the ficld,^ of battle In the time of Caesar, 
Soissons would have poured forth a body of fifty 
thousand horse , and such an army might have 
been plentifully supplied with shields, cuirasses, and 
military engines, from the three arsenals, or manu- 
factures, of the city * Blit the courage and numbers 
of the Gallic youth were long since exhausted , and 
the loose bands of volunteers, or mercenaries, who 
marched under the standard of Syagrius, were 
incapable of contending with the national valour of 
the Franks It would be tingenerous, withobtsome 
more accurate knowledge of las strength and re- 
sources, to condemn the rapid flight of Syagrius, 
who escaped, after the loss of a battle, to the distant 
court of Thoulousc The feeble minority of Alarm 
could not assist, or protect, an unfortunate fugitive, 
the pusillnnimous< Goths were intimidated by the 
menaces of Clovis , and the Roman hmg, after a short 
confinement, w ns delivered into the hands of the ex- 
ecutioner The Bclgic cities surrendered to the king 
of the Franks, and his dominions were enlarged 
towards the cast by the ample diocese of Tongres," 
which Clovis subdued in the tenth year of his reign 
Sereat and niti The name of the Alemanni has been 
Aiemailn"*^ ^^surdly derived from their imagi- 

A D 496 nary settlement on the banks of the 
Leman lake * Tfiat fortunate district, from the lake 
to Avcnchc, and mount Jura, was occupied by the 
Burgundians The northern parts of Hclv ctia had 
indeed been subdued by the ferocious Alemanni, 

Ibe cviilrnre of Dubos (tom ii p 54—57) to deprive him of 
Br4u\eisiind Amiens 

p T mnv tint Fredepirnis in hi« Epitome of Gregory of 

Tours (tom ii p T>S ) Ins pnidciitW sub tituird the name of Patru 
citts fir ttie incredibte title of //ex Ilomnnorum 

H ^idonitis (1 V Cpi t 5 in torn i p 71M )i!rhost>tes him Uie Solon, 
the \mphion of Uir batiKiruns addresses this inn^iinr) kin;; in the 
totienf friend hip and ennalitx From such olTires of arbitral ion the 
craft) Dijoers had raisctf |iini*elf to the throne of the Medes (Ilerodot 
I i c PG— imi) 

r Camptim vihi prtenarari jtiMit M Biet (p S2G— 2o1 ) has dili;;cnt 
I) ascertained this field of battle atNo^etit,al>enedictinea1ilM*),iibnut 
ten nulen tn tlienortli ofSnsitnns The troiind sns marked bv -i circle 
cf msan aeptitchtes and Clovis bestowed the tdjsceiit lands ot l^tiitl) 
aod CoiiM on the church of Uhrims 

• '^Cnsir Cnmmcm de |5eli Cslllc ii 4 In tom 1 p 220 and 
the Nntitia tom i p I 2 fl The three rabne/e « f ^is^oivs were 
wtnrw linliMtarta and Cltnabarin The hst supplied the com 
piel** atenunr of tl\« turav) cuicas icra 

' Tin* epithet must tie confined to tin* circtim lances and hislorx 
nnntvt in tij^ llie French prejudice of Gre«pOr), (I li c 27 in tom ii 
r • nt rothontm patcre mov cst. 

n Dubos lusMlwficd me (tom i p 277-286 ) that Grepor) of Toiirr, 


who destroyed with tlieir own hands the fruits of 
their conquest A province, improved and adorned 
by the arts of Rome, was again reduced to a savage 
wilderness , and some vestige of the stately Vin- 
donissa may still be discovered in the fertile and 
populous valley of the Aar* From the source of 
the Rhine, to its conflux with the Alien and the 
Aloselle, the formidable swarms of the Alemanni 
commanded either side of the river, by the right of 
ancient possession or recent victory They had 
spread themselves into Ganl, over the modern pro- 
vinces of Alsace and Lorraine, and their bold in- 
vasion of the kingdom of Cologne summoned tlie 
Salic prince to the defence of his Ripuanan allies 
Clov IS encountered the inv aders of Gaul in the plain 
of Tolbiac about twenty -four miles from Cologne , 
and the two fiercest nations of Germany were mn- 
tually animated by the memory of past exploits, and 
the prospect of future greatness The Franks, after 
an obstinate struggle, gave w ay , and the Alemanni, 
raising a shout of victory, impetuously pressed their 
retreat But the battle was restored by the v alour, 
the conduct, and perhaps by the piety, of Clovis , 
and the event of tlie bloody day decided forever 
the alternative of empire or servitude The last 
king of the Alemanni was slain in the field, and Ins 
people were slaughtered and pursued, till they 
threw down their arms, and yielded to the mercy 
of the conqueror Without discipline it was im- 
possible for them to rally they had contemptuously 
demolished the walls and fortifications which might 
have protected their distress, and they were fol- 
low ed into the heart of their forests, by an enemy 
not less active, or intrepid, than themselves The 
great Tbeodonc congratulated the v ictory of Clov is, 
whose sister Alhofleda the king of Italy had lately 
married , hut lie mildly interceded with Ins brother 
in favour of the suppliants and fugitives, who had 
implored Ins protection The Gallic territones, 
which were possessed by the Alemanni, became the 
prize of their conqueror , and the haughty nation, 
Invincible, or rebellious, to the arms of Rome, ac- 
knowledged the sovereignty of the Alerovingian 
kings, who graciously permitted them to enjoy their 
peculiar manners and institutions, under the go- 
vernment of ofiicial, and at length of hereditary, 
dukes After the conquest of the vv cstern prov inccs. 

Ins tran«cribcr<or liiv mdere lia\e rencatedlj confounded the Gerinan 
kiiu,dom of TharingM, licvoiid the Uhine, end the Gallic ctig of Thn- 
gntt on the Minch more ancientU the country of the Ebti 

roller, anil more receiill^ the diocevr of Lie;re 

X Populi iiahihntn juxta J^mnnnim laciim j^temanni dicuntiir 
ad Vircil Gror^ic Iv 278. Dorn Bouquet (tom i p 817) 
ha^ qiil) alleged the more recent and corrupt text of Isidore of 

r Gregory of Tour* sends St Lupicinn^ inter ilia Jureh«i« demerit 
seenta qua. inter Burpuiidnin Alemannianiqiicsiti At entirn, adjacent 
civitati, in torn i p 648 M de allenlle (Hi<t de U Conftderalion 
^ ® iO)hnsacctiratelydcfinedthellcl\ttnnlimits 
of the diich) of Alemaiinia and tlie Tranjurane Bur;»tiiifi\ The) were 
commenmrate v*th llic dioecs^x of Constance and ATfiiche, or l«au 
Millie and are stiUdiAcnminated in modern Switzerland, b\ theu«eof 
the Cerm^n or French, 1an;;uue 

s See Giiilhman dc lithw Ilel^cticis, 1 i c 1 p H I2 Within 
Bic ancient wall* of A imiotiism the castle of Ilih hur,.h, tin* at>he\ of 
Kompfield and the town of Bruck, hive suere«*n el) arisen Tlie phi 
lo*wilnc trairller ma) conqiare the monument* of Roman conquest of 
feudil or Amlrtan li ranii) of nioiikisli sii|ierstttion, and of indu«trious 
urctlom If he be irnly a philosopiicr, he will applaud tiie merit and 
happiness of his own times. 
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the Franks alone maintained their ancient habita- 
tions hcj'ond the Rhine They gradually subdued, 
and eivili7cd, the exhausted countries, as far as the 
Elbe, and the mountains of Bohemia, and the peace 
ofEuropc was seemed bj the ohedienre of Germany * 
, Till the thirteenth year of his age 
cioviv Clovis continued to worship the gods 

A D 49G ancestors '* His disbelief, or 

rather disregard, of cbiistiamty, might encourage 
him to pillage with less remorse the churches of a 
hostile territory but Ins subjects of Gaul enjojed 
the free cvcrcisc of religious worship, and the 
bishops entertained a more favourable hope of the 
idolater, than of the heretics The Mcroiingian 
pnnee had contracted a fortunate alliance with the 
fair Clotilda, the niece of the king of Burgundy, 
who, in the midst of an Arian court, was educated 
in llie profession of the catholic faith It was hei 
interest, as well as her duly, to achieve the con 
version' of a pagan husband, and Cloi is insensibly 
listened to the voice of love and religion He con- 
sented (perhaps such terms had been previously 
stipulated) to the baptism of his eldest son , and 
though the sudden death of the infant excited some 
superstitious fears, he was persuaded, a second tune, 
to repeat the dangerous experiment In the distress 
of the battle of Tolbiac, Clovis loudly invoked the 
God of Clotilda and the chnstians , and victory dis 
posed him to hear, nitli respectful gratitude, the 
eloquenf* Rcmigius,' bishop of Rlieims, who forci- 
bly displaj ed the temporal and spiritual advantages 
of his conversion The king declared himself satis- 
fied of tlic truth of the catholic faith , and the poli- 
tical reasons which might have suspended his public 
profession, were remoicd by the dciout or loyal 
acclamations of the Franks, who showed themsehes 
alike prepared to follow their heroic leader, to the 
field of battle, or to the baptismal font The impor- 
tant ceremony was performed in the cathedral of 
Rheims, with every circumstance of magnificence 
and solemnity, that could impress an awful sense of 
religion on the minds of its rude proselytes f The 
nciv Constantine was immediately baptized, w'lth 
three thousand of his warlike subjects, and their 

Hiodor Variir 1 , " "T m Th'odonc.lCa!- 

Aleinumi Some of tliuf tnCJS .1 

lion of nieortoric, whose “"dcr Hie |Jretee 

•rv to llic pniiiilmii of Clou* ^he siatc^of^'h?’ 

Aferovin^iAti ktn,r« mav hi» J at Aleminni under ((te 

man, x.-s ^ Ger. 

Inc 10—13. p 73—80 ) ' ' G""l™®n, (de Ueb Ilelvet 

trml, of Grew mill* RomT”We iart'fs the 

onlj "''ows linwcnmnleteU, in Irasllian s J”*,^'** f mistike 

of the Frank, h-irt Ixln abolisheil, and "cm foi^?i’„‘''® reliRion 

P 37-40 )maj t« heard w thoul Sin T^ i ' ' 

a K tnivcUrr,tTlmTcturtHd from iTv 

W of Iii« Dcelimatton, from the *‘"'™ » 

dost archbishop («;,donui, ApolhnaM it L«r 

which arc still etunt fin tom iv^i, s7 'P'’‘Im of 

pond with the splendid prai«e of SidoniiK ^ *3 J do nolcorres 

1W5-8S2).„, 

MsS of the church of Rheims 

«*de,tro,ed. howcr.r, by llw*olfiri?«„dan'dac.on?a,o7Hii.™w‘ 


example was imitated by the remainder of the ffcntle 
hatbattaits, who, in obedience to the victorious pre- 
late, adored the cross which thej liad burnt, and 
burnt the idols winch they had formcrlj adored R 
The mind of Clovis was susceptible of transient 
fervour he was exasperated by the paihetic laic of 
the passion and death of Christ, and, instead of 
weighing the salutary consequences of that mjstc- 
nous sacrifice, he exclaimed, with indiscreet fury, 
“ Had I been present at the head of my valiant 
Franks, I would have revenged his injuries ” *• But 
the savage conqueror of Gaul was incapable of ex- 
amining the proofs of a religion, which depends on 
the laborious investigation of histone evidence, and 
speculative theology He was still more incapable 
of feeling the mild inducnoe of the gospel, which 
persuades and purifies the heart of a genuine con- 
vert His ambitious reign was a perpetual viola- 
tion of moral and chnstian duties , his hands were 
j stained with blood, in peace as well as in w ar , and, 
as soon as Clovis had dismissed a synod of the G<il- 
lican church, he calmly assassinated nil the princes 
of the Merovingian race* Yet the king of the 
Franks might sincerely worship the chnstian God, 
as a being more excellent and powerful than his 
national deities , and the signal deliverance and 
victory of Tolhiac encouraged Clovis to confide m 
the future protection of the Lord of hosts Martin, 
tlie most popular of the saints, had filled the west- 
ern world with the fame of those miracles which 
were incessantly performed at his holy sepulchre 
of Tours His v isible or inv isible aid promoted Bie 
cause of a libeial and orthodox prince , and the 
profane remark of Clovis himself, that St Marlin 
was an expensive friend,’' need not be interpreted 
as the symptom of any permanent or rational scep- 
ticism But earth, as well as heav'en, rejoiced in 
the conversion of the Franks On the memorable 
day, when Clovis ascended from the baptismal font, 
he alone, in the chnstian world, deserved the name 
and prerogatives of a catholic king The emperor 
Anastasius entertained some dangerous errors con- 
cerning the nature of the divine incqfnation , and 
the barbarians of Italy, Afnca, Spam, and Gaul, 


» yiatBeraigius, who\ias consecrated at the 

w 457 J filled the cpisivipnl clnir«eicnty four 

J^re,(Pai!jCnlic!i in Bvron tom ii p 384 672) 

of holv, or rather celc«ial. oil, 
^«fSi S ^ i " '’i * of Cloviv and it 

renewed, in the cornintion of the kinpa of France 
Hincmvr (he a«pired to the primacy of G-iul) i« the first iiithor of this 
f&oiralT I'i' ’’i foundations the Abbt dc Vertot 

{|.i^ ‘’“*'”"'P‘'0'"tto'" " P CIS— 633) has un. 

denmn^ with profound respect and consummate dextinty 
sdnrai'i*'* ^poiic colla, Sicamber adora quod incendisti, incende quod 
ndora.ti Greff Turon I ii c. 31 in tom ii p 177 ^ 

Ti... , Frvnras meisfiiissem, iiijuri-uejns vindicassem 

bra ” U''' >•“ preJ'ntly concealed, is cd" 

bratedbj Frcdegatius (Epitom c 31 in tom ii p 400 ) Aimoin. fl i 
t 16 'Obimm p 40 } and the Climmqnrs de St Denis, {I i c SO in 
III p 171 ) as an admirable Pdii«iuo of Christian Zeal 
J Urefforv.p ii c 40—43 in tom ii p 183-ia5)afler coolly relalm- 
"'"If’ imd affected ramnr«e, ot Clovis concluded pertians 

Iranrart^s^*^’ '^obi*i?“**“"’ "'''rliear, 

nf'm*!)" ‘ offrrinffs to St Marlin 

I ^ wi'bed to redeem his wir horse bv the ciO of 

hundred piem of pold, but tlie enrhanted slml imild not moic 

nume/e provoked the kins to exclaim V ere R Martinos ert LanZ. 
^.ba, sed cams in ncffot.o (Gesl, Francornm, ,n 
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were imohcd in the Anaii heresy The eldest, or 
rather the only, son of tlie church, was acknow- 
ledged b} the elerg} as their lawful so\ereign, or 
glonous dcincrcr, and tlie arms of CIoms were 
strcnnonslj supported hj the zeal and fai our of the 
catholic faction ' 

SubmiMion of Under the Roman empire, the Wealth 

the Armoricans anfl junsdictiou of tho bishops, thcir 
truojn sacred character, and perpetual ofBcc, 

A D 407, S.C numerous dependents, popular 

eloquence, and provincial assemblies, had rendered 
them always respcctahle, and sometimes dangerous 
Their mnucucewas augmented with the progress 
of superstition, and the cstahhshment of the French 
monarch} maj , in some degree, be asenbed to the 
firm alliance of a hundred prelates, who reigned 
in the discontented, or independent, cities of Gaul 
The slight foundations of the Armoncan republic 
had been repeated!} shaken, or overthrown, hut 
the same people still guarded their domestic free- 
dom, asserted the dignity of the Roman name, and 
bravely resisted the predatory inroads, and regular 
attacks, of Clovis, who laboured to extend his con- 
quests from the Seine to the Loire Their success- 
ful opposition introduced an equal and honourable 
union The !• ranks esteemed the valour of the 

Arraoncans,'" and the Armoncans were reconciled 
h} the religion of the Franks The militaiy force, 
which had been stationed for the defence of Gaul, 
consisted of one hundred ditTcrent hands of cavaliy 
or infantr} , and these troops, while the} assumed 
the title and pnvilcges of Roman soldiers, were re- 
newed h} an incessant supply of tlie barbanan 
youth The extreme fortifications, and scattered 
fragments, of the empire, were still defended by their 
hopeless courage But their retreat was intercepted, 
and their communication was impracticable they 
were abandoned by the Greek princes of Constan- 
tinople, and they piously disclaimed all connexion 
with the Anan usurpers of Gaul The} accepted, 
without shame or reluctance, the generous capitu- 
lation, which was proposed by a catholic hero, 
and this spu||pus, or legitimate, progen} of the Ro- 
man legions, was distinguished in the succeeding 
age by tlicir arms, their ensigns, and their peculiar 
dress and institutions But the national strength 
was increased by these powerful and voluntary ac- 
cessions , and the neighbouring kingdoms dreaded 
the numbers, as well as the spirit, of the Franks 
The reduction of the northern provinces of Gaql, 
instead of being decided by the chance of a single 
battle, appears to have been slowl} clTectcd by the 

t Sc^ tlie epntir from nopi* Am«tana<to the royal conrert, (in tom 
IT p 51 ) ATitns Imhon of % lenna, addre««d Glnrison the «anie 
anbjeet, (p 4 *^ ) and many ot the Latin buhops ironid anure him of 
their io> and attachment 

ca ln«teicl of the Ap^apvxot an unknown people who now appear in 
the (ext of Procopitif flaifrian «Ie ^ aIot« Iiai restored the proper name 
of tlie Apuo|vtfxo< and tlti< ea«v correction haa been almost unieer^lly 
soared ) rt an unprejudiced reader would naturally suppose UiM 
Prompma meana to dr«enbe a tribe of Germant in the alliance of 
RcMne and not a confederacy of Gallic cilier winch had rerolCed from 
tl e empire 

■ Thw important dijrrrMion of Procoptos (de Bell GoUilc I i r IJt 
In tom n p 20—36 ) itlutlntiatlie onenn of tlie Freneli xnonarcliv 1 et 
I mart otweere, 1 That ilie Greek hwtonan lielraTaao inexco^ble ipNw 
rar ee of the ctmgrapbe of tlie we»t. S. Tlial these treaties and pri 


gradual operation of war and treaty , and Clovis 
acquired each object of his ambition, by such 
eiforts, or such concessions, as were adequate to its 
real value His savage character, and the virtues 
of Htniy IV suggest the most opposite ideas of 
human nature, yet some resemblance may he fonnd 
in the situation of two princes, who conquered 
France by their valour, their policy, and the merits 
of a seasonable conversion *■ 

The kingdom of the Burgundians, n„,g„„a„„ 
which was defined by the coarse y 

two Gallic nvers, the Saonc and the 
Rhone, extended from the forest of Vosges to the 
Alps and the sea of Marseilles <> The sceptre was 
in the hands of Gnndohald That v aliant and am- 
bitions pnnee had reduced the number of ro} a! can- 
didates by the death of two brothers, one of whom 
was the father of Clotilda hut his imperfect prn- 
dcncc still permitted Godegcsil, the youngest of his 
brothers, to possess the dependent pnncipality of 
Genevra The Anan monarch was justly alarmed 
by the satisfaction, and the hopes, which seemed to 
animate his clergy and people, after the conversion 
of Clovis , and Gnndohald convened at Lyons an 
assembly of bis bishops, to reconcile, if it were pos- 
sible, their religions and political discontents A 
vain conference was agitated between the two fac- 
tions The Arians upbraided the catholics with 
the worship of three gods the catholics defended 
their cause by tlieological distinctions, and the 
usual arguments, objections, and replies were rever- 
berated with obstinate clamour, till the king re- 
vealed lus secret apprehensions, by an abrupt but 
decisive question, which he addressed to the ortho- 
dox bishops “ If you truly profess the chnstian 
religion, why do you not restrain the king of the 
Franks^ He has declared war against me, and 
forms alliances with my enemies for my destruction 
A sanguinary and covetous mind is not the symp- 
tom of a sincere conversion lot him show his faith 
by Ins works” The answer of Avitns, bishop of 
Vienna, who spoke in the name of his brethren, was 
delivered with the voice and countenance of an 
angel “We are ignorant of the motives and in- 
tentions of the king of the Franks but we arc 
taught by Scripture, that the kingdoms which 
abandon the divine law, are frequently subverted , 
and that enemies will arise on every side against 
those who have made God their enemy Rctnm, 
with thy people, to the law of God, and he will give 
peace and security to thy dominions ” The king of 
Burgundy , w ho was not prepared to accept the con- 

Tilejres, which «hould IcaTesome Ustia^ tracer are totally lovi ibletn 
Gregory of Toura tlie Salic laws, &e 
o Return area Rhodauum aat Ararttn cam pmrineij Massihenfi 
retinc Innt. Git^ Tiimn 1 ii c. 32. in tom ii p 1*8 The pronnceof 
Mar^iUe* aa(ar as the Durance trasaflerwanls ceded to the Ch ro;i^tlis 
and the *ipiataresof tweotv fi\e bt«Iiops are Mipp j^d to represent 11*0 
kincdom of Biirpind) A D 519 (Coocti Epaon in tom ir p 104 
105 ) ^ et 1 would except Mndoni»a. The bi hop who li\ed under 
the pasan Alemanni would uatoratly re<ort to the noods of the next 
Christian kin;;dom Mascoii (in his (our drst annotations) has explaiued 
many circumrtaures relative to the Burpundian monarch) 
p Maicmt (Hist of the German* xi 10) who very rexsouably df«. 
tmrti the Intimonv of Gresor) nf Tours, hat produced a pasuitte from 
Avitiis, (epirt V } to prove tliat Giindolald alTccted to deplore tlie (regie 
event which his subjects affected to applaud 
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dition, the catholics considered as essential 

to the treaty, delayed and dismissed the ecclesiasti- 
cal conference , after reproaching liis bishops, that 
CloTis, their friend and proselyte, had privately 
tempted the allegiance of Ins brother i 

victoryofciov,,. TJic allegiance of ^er was 
A u fioo already seduced , and the obedience 
of Godegcsil, who joined the royal standard with 
the troops of Geneva, more effectually promoted tlie 
success of the conspiracy While the Franks and 
Burgundians contended with equal valour. Ins sea- 
sonable desertion decided the event of the battle , 
and as Gundobaldwas faintly supported by the dis- 
affected Gauls, he yielded to the arms of Clovis, 
and hastily retreated from the field, which appears 
to have been situate between Langres and Dyon 
He distrusted the strength of Dyon, a quadrangular 
fortress, encompassed by two rivers, and by a wall 
thirty feet high, and fifteen thick, with four gates, 
and thirty-three tow'ers ' he abandoned to the pur- 
suit of Clovis the important cities of Lyons and 
Vienna, and Gundobald still fled with precipita- 
tion, till he had reaehed Avignon, at the distance 
of two hundred and fifty miles from the field of 
battle A long siege, and an artful negociation, 
admonished the king of the Franks of the danger 
and difficulty of his enterpnse He imposed a tn- 
bttto on the Burgundian prince, compelled him to 
pardon and reward his brother's treachery, and 
proudly returned to Ins own dominions, with the 
spoils and captives of the southern provinces This 
splendid triumph was soon clouded by the intelli- 
gence, that Gundobald had violated Ins recent ob- 
ligations, and that the unfortunate Godegesil, who 
was left at Vienna with a gamson of five thousand 
Franks,* had been besieged, surprised, and massa- 
cred by his inhuman brother Such an outrage 
might have exasperated the patience of the most 
peaceful sovereign , yet the conqueror of Gaul dis- 
sembled the injurj , released the tribute, and ac- 
cepted the alliance, and military service, of the 
king of Burgundy, Clovis no longer possessed 
those advantages which had assured the success of 
the preceding war, and his rival, instructed bj 
adversity, had found new resources in the affections 
of his people The Gauls or Romans applauded 
the mild and impartial laws of Gundobald, which 
almost raised them to the same level with their con- 
querors The bishops were reconciled, and flattered, 
by the hopes, which he artful Ij suggested, of his 
approaching conversion , and though he eluded 


q See the oripnil conference, (in tom u p 99— 102 .) Avituetlie 
prinrlpai actor, and protiatiy llic «ccrelary of the meeting', was hishon 
ofV leniia A rfiorl acconnl of his pcr«on and worts niaj be found in 
Ziupin (Dibtiotheqiio Lcilesmsliqiic, tom \ p 5—10 ) 
r Gregor} of Tours (I iii c 19 in tom it p 107 ) itidalces his ce 
niu\ or rather trati'crilics mme more eloquent writer, in the deseriiUinn 
of Dunn, a cistle, which already dc«cr\ed the title of a citj It de- 
pended on the biMiopt of LQii|,rcs till the twelUh ccntiir}, and after, 
wards became the rapittl of the dukes of Biireundv Donsuerne De. 
tcriMion de Is rranre, p'\rt i p 280 ^ “ 

• The bpilomizcr of Gregorv of Tours (in tom ii p 40] 
plied the number of Tratiks but he ra'hl} supposes that 
rut m ptcccs bt Gundobald Tlic prudent Burgundian 
soldiers of Clot is, and sent tlie«e ctptii«< to the king of the 
who settled them in the territory of Thoil|ou<e 
t In this Burgundian wtr 1 have followed Gregor} of Tours, fl n c 

32,33 in tom II, p ns, lT9)whosenarratiteappearssoincoinpatible 
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theiT accomplishment to the last moment of his life, 
his moderation secured the peace, and suspended 
the ruin, of the kingdom of Burgundy ‘ 

I am impatient to pursue the final Fmti conquest 
ram of that kingdom, which was ac- 
complished under the reign of Sigis- a D &12 
mond, the son of Gundobald The catliolic Sigis- 
mond has acquired the honours of a saint and 
martyr," hut the hands of tlie royal saint were 
stained with the blood of Ins innocent son, whom 
he inlmmanlj sacrificed to the pride and resentment 
of a stepmother He soon discov ered his error, and 
bewailed the itreparablc loss While Sigismond 
embraced the corpse of the unfortunate youth, he 
received a severe admonition from one of his at- 
tendants It IS not Ins situation, O king ' it is 
thine, which deserves pity and lamentation ” The 
reproaches of a guilty conscience were alleviated, 
however, by his liberal donations to the monastery 
of Agaunum, or St Manncc, in Vallais , which he 
himself had founded in honour of tlie imaginaiy 
martyrs of the Thebican legion * A full chorus of 
perpetual psalmodj was instituted by the pious 
king , he assiduously practised the austere devo- 
tion of the monks , and it was Ins humble praj'er, 
that Heaven would inflict in this world tlie punish- 
ment of his sms His prayer vv as heard the av engers 
were at hand , and the provinces of Burgundy were 
overwhelmed by an armj of victonous Franks 
After the event of an unsuccessful battle, Sigismond, 
w'ho wished to protract his life that he might pro- 
long Ills penance, concealed himself in the desert 
in a religious babit, till he was discovered and be- 
trajed by his subjects, who solicited the favour of 
their new masters The captive monarch, with bis 
wife and two children, w ere transported to Orleans, 
and buried alree in a deep well, by the stem com- 
mand of the sons of Clovis , whose cruelty might 
derive some excuse from tlie maxims, and exam- 
ples, of their barbarous age Their ambition, which 
urged them to achieve the conquest of Burgundy, 
was inflamed, or disguised, by filial piety and 
Clotilda, whose sanctity did not consist in the for- 
giveness of injunes, pressed them to revenge her 
father’s death on the family of his assassin The re- 
bellious Burgundians, for they attempted to break 
their chains, were still permitted to enjoj tlieir na- 
tional laws nnder the obligation of tribute and mili- 
tarj' serv ice , and the Meiovingian pnnccs peaceably 
reigned over a kingdom, whose glory and greatness 
bad been first overthrow n by the arms of CIov is ^ 

TPith tliat q( Pcocopiut (de Bell Goth I 1 c 12 latom ti p 31,32) 
e supposed tiro diflerent wars The Abbe Dulios 
(Unt Critique, he tom 11 p 126— 162 )liasdisliuctl} represented the 
causes and the eseiiis 

aSeehishrc or legend, (in tom in p 402.) A martyr ' Iioir strangely 
has that vrord been distorted from its oruinal sen<e of a common srit. 
ness St Sigismond was remarkable for the cure of fevers 

X Before tlie end of the 6fth century the church of St Manrirc and 
nis 1 liebman legion, had rendered Agauniim a plice of devout pilgrim 
age A promiscuous communit} of both sexes liail introduced some 
deeds of darkness, which 'were abolished, (A D 515 ) by the rv,.alar 
monaster} of Sigismond VV ithm lift} }ears hi« angelt qf iipU nnde 
a nocturnal sail} to rau'der their hi<liop md Ins clLr„} Me in tlie 
Bibhotheque Uaisonnfe, (tom xxxvi p 435— 438 ) the curious remark 
of a learned librarian of Geneva 

r Marius bishop of Avenche, (Chroii in tom up 15 ) has marked 
the authentic dates, and Gregor} of Tours (I in c 6, 6 to tom 11 p 
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■n»Go««cw. The first victory of Clovis had in- 
A D S07 salted the honour of the Goths Thej 
iicwedhis rapid progress Aiith jealous) and terror, 
and the )outhful fame of Alaric nas oppressed h) 
tlie more potent genius of his rival Some disputes 
incvitahl) arose on the edge of their contiguous 
dominions , and after the dela)s of fruitless nego- 
ciation, a personal interview of the two kings was 
proposed and accepted This conference of Clovis 
and Alanc-was held in a small island of the Loire, 
near Amhoise The) embraced, familiarl) con- 
versed, and feasted together , and separated with 
the warmest professions of peace and brotherl) 
lov e But their apparent confidence concealed a 
dark suspicion of hostile and treacherous designs , 
and their mutual complaints solicited, eluded, and 
disclaimed, a final arbitration At Pans, which he 
already considered as his ro) al scat, Clovis declared 
to an assembly of the princes and w amors, the pre- 
tence, and the motiv e, of a Gothic war “ It grieves 
me to see that the Arians still possess the fairest 
portion of Gaul Let us march against them with 
the aid of God , and, hav ing V anquished the heretics, 
we will possess, and divide, their fertile provinces 
The Franks, w ho w ere inspired by hereditary valour 
and recent zeal, applauded the generous design of 
their monarch , expressed their resolution to con- 
quer or die, since death and conquest would be 
cquall) profitable , and solemnly protested that 
the) would never shave their beards, till victoiy 
should absolve them from that inconvenient vow 
Tlie enterprise was promoted b) the public or pn- 
vate exhortations of Clotilda She reminded her 
husband, how cirectuallj some pious foundation 
w ould propitiate the Dei t) , and his scrv ants and the 
Christian hero, darting Ins battle-axe with a skilful 
and nervous hand, “ There, (said he,) on that spot 
where mj JTrnnctsca* shall fall, vv ill I erect a church 
in honour of the hoi) apostles ” This ostentatious 
pict) confirmed and justified the nttaclimcnt of the 
catholics, with whom he secretly corresponded, 
and their devout wishes were gradually npened 
into a formidable conspirac) The people of Aqui- 
tain were al 'limed b) the indiscreet reproaches of 
their Gothic t) rants, who justlj accused them of 
prefemng the dominion of the Franks , and their 
zealous adherent Quintianus, bishop of Bodez,'' 
preached more forcibly in his exile Uian in bis dio- 
cese To resist these foreign and domestic enemies, 
who were fortified by the alliance of the Burgun- 

18S, 160 ) txprt^A the pnneinil fact* of the life of Sigismond 
and the conqae«t of Burciind> Procopius (in tom ii p 31 ) and 
Aeatliias (lo tom ii p 49 ) show their remote and imperfect kuow 

* Gresorv of Tours (L ii c 37 in tom it p 181 ) in«ert8 the sliort 
but pertiM^iTc speech of \ aide motr>te fero quod hi Artatii 

partem teneani Galtiariim (the author of the Gesta Franconim, in tom 
II p 553. adds the precious epithet of optimom )e3mu4 cum Dei adju 
lono ft, Kt)ieniti« et redtsamus terram in ditionem no^tram 
a Time res projeeit a se in directum niprniiem suamquod eat f'ran 
rlicA (r«Kta rraiir in tom it p 5M ) The form and n<e of this 
irnpoM are clearly ile^ibed tij Procopius, (in torn !i p 37) Ex 
ample« c f It* notional aiipeltittoxi in Latin tod French may be found 
in fin* rii«Mr) offlucin^e and tlie larpe Dictionnairc i!e Treroux 
k It «iit;:ti1ar enotvh that «ome important and authentic facts 
rVtni I W fovind In a I ife of Quintianua eompo*e»l in thyme in the old 
a ot^aof Itourrkiie (DidKk« Ulit Cntiqnr &c tom i1 p 1*9) 
e QnsmtH feriittidint ee^ra: confidentiam tnbiiat pare nium ^ertro 
mm innumeiabitrt multitudf quamvis AttiUm pofentem Ttmiui«ca* 


dians, Alanc collected his troops, far more numer- 
ous than the military powers of Clovis The Visi- 
goths resumed the exercise of arms, which they Ind 
neglected in a long and luxurious peace ‘ a select 
band of valiant and robust slaves attended tlicir 
masters to the field, and the cities of Gaul were 
compelled to furnish their doubtful and reluctant 
aid Thcodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, who reigned 
in Italy, had laboured to maintain the tranquillity* 
of Gaul , and he assumed, or affected for that pur- 
pose, the impartial character of a mediator But 
the sagacious monarch dreaded the rising empire of 
Clovis, and he was firmly engaged to support the 
national and religious cause of the Goths 

The accidental, or artificial, pro- victon orciovis, 
digies, which adorned the expedition a d sot 
of Clovis, were accepted, by a superstitions age, as 
the manifest declaration of the divine favour He 
marched from Pans , and as he proceeded w ith de- 
cent reverence through the holy diocese of Tours, 
his anxiety tempted him to consult the shrine of St 
Martin, the sanctuary, and the oracle of Gaul His 
messengers were instructed to remark the words of 
the Psalm, which should happen to be chanted at 
the precise moment when they entered the church 
Those words most fortunately expressed the valour 
and victory of the champions of heav cn, and the 
application was easily transferred to the new 
Joshua, the new Gideon, who went forth to battle 
against the enemies of the Lord * Orleans secured ' 
to the Franks a bridge on the Loire , but, at the 
distance of forty miles from Poitiers, their progress 
was intercepted by an extraordinary swell of the 
nver Vigenna, orVicnnc, and the opposite banks 
w ere covered by the encampment of the Visigoths 
Delay must be alw ay s dangerous to barbarians, who 
consume the country through which they march , 
and had Clovis possessed leisure and matenals, it 
might have been impracticable to construct a bridge, 
or to force a passage, in the face of a superior ene- 
my But the aflectionate peasants, who were im- 
patient to welcome their deliverer, could easily be- 
tray some unknown, or unguarded, ford the ment 
of the discov ery was enhanced by the useful inter- 
position of fraud or fiction , and a white hart, of 
singular size and beauty, appeared to guide and 
animate the march of the catholic army The 
counsels of the Visigoths were irresolute and dis- 
tracted A crowd of impatient warriors, presump- 
tuous in their strength, and disdaining to fly before 

mini ^ i^iqotlianini rinbus inclinatum tamen quia populorum ferocti 
corila lon^i paceTD0llescunt,cavele5UbitoinaleMn mitiere quiw con 
Kbt taniia temporibus exercilia non habere. Such^i*aA the ^hitarx. 
hut fruitless adriceort>eace,ofreasoii,aDdofTheodoric fCh^iodor I 
III en 2.) 

d Montewiiieij (Esmrit des Loix 1 xv c. 14 ) mentiona and an- 
t 2. in torn iv p 425) trhich 

oblised all mastera to arm, and ncnd or lead into the held a tenth of 
their jilare* 

• Thu mode of divination, hy accept ini? avnn omen the firstsacred 
words which in particular circiimstaticesshniild l>c prew*nte<Ho Iheeye 
orttr wa» denied from the pa;nn* and ttie P«aller or Bible was 
mbstituted to the poems of Humer and \ ir;?il From the fuorth to 
the fourlecnth centurj, the*e sorles tanctorum as Uipt are stjled 
were repmtedh condemned bv the decrees nfcounciK and repeatiilly 
by kmet bt«hops wid saints. See a ntrinus dissertatinii 
Resnet, in the Memoircs de 1 Academic tom xix p 
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the rohhers of Germanj, excited Alanc to assert in 
arms the name and blood of the conqaeror of Rome 
The ad\icc of the gra\er chieftains pressed him to 
elude the first ardour of the Franks , and to expect 
in the southern provinces of Gaul, the veteran and 
victorious Ostrogoths, whom the king of Italy had 
already sent to his assistance The decisive mo- 
ments were wasted in idle deliberation , the Goths 
too hastily abandoned, perhaps, an advantageous 
post , and the opportunity of a secure retreat was 
lost by their slow and disorderly motions After 
Clovis had passed the ford, as it is still named, of 
the Hart, he advanced with hold and hasty steps 
to prevent the escape of the enemy His nocturnal 
march was directed by a flaming meteor, suspended 
in the air above the cathedral of Poitiers , and tins 
signal, which might be previously concerted w itli 
the ortliodox successor of St Hilary, was compared 
to the column of fire that guided tte Israelites in 
the desert At the third hour of the day, about 
ten miles bey ond Poitiers, Clovis ov ertook, and in- 
stantly attacked, the Gothic army , whose defeat 
was already prepared by terror and confusion Yet 
they rallied in tlicir extreme distress, and the mar- 
tial youths, who had clamorously demanded the 
battle, refused to survive the ignominy of flight 
The two kings encountered each other in single 
combat Alanc fell by the hand of his nval , and 
the victorious Frank was saved by the goodness of 
his cuirass, and the vigour of liis horse, from the 
spears of two desperate Goths, who furiously rode 
against him, to revenge the death of their sovereign 
The vague expicssion of a mountain of the slain, 
serves to indicate a cruel, though indefinite, slaugh- 
ter , but Gregory has carefully observed, that his i 
valiant countryman Apolhnaris, the son of Sidoiiius, 
lost his life at the head of the nobles of Auvergne 
Perhaps these suspected catholics had been malici- 
ously exposed to the blind assault of the enemy , and 
perhaps the influence of religion was superseded 
by personal attachment, or military honour f 
Conquest of Such IS tlic cmpirc of Foi tunc, (if w c 

F?ank'*,*' Still disguisc our ig;norance under 

A D MS that popular name,) that it is almost 
equally diflicult to foresee the events of w ar, or to 
explain their v nnous consequences A bloody and 
complete victoiy has someUmes yielded no more 
than the possession of the held , and the loss of ten 


wim |ilirt™"fdc(TOt^of Alaric'nMr rSr**® f’rocopm*, 
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thousand men has sometimes been suflicicnt to de- 
stroy, in a single day, the w'ork of ages The deci- 
sive battle of Poitiers was followed by the conquest 
of Aquitain Alanc had left behind him an infant 
son, a bastard competitor, factious nobles, and a 
disloyal people , and the remaining forces of the 
Goths were oppressed by the general constci nation, 
or opposed to each other in civil discord The vic- 
tonous king of the Franks proceeded without de- 
lay to the siege of Angoulcmc At the sound of 
Ills trumpets the walls of tlie city imitated the ex- 
ample of Jcncho, and instantly fell to the ground , 
a splendid miracle, w'hicli may be reduced to the 
supposition, tlmt some clerical engineers bad se- 
cretly undermined the foundations of the rampart R 
At Bordeaux, w hicli had submitted •without resist- 
ance, Clovis established Ins winter-quarters, and 
Ins prudent economy tiansported from Thoulonsc 
the royal treasures, winch wcie deposited in the ca- 
pital of the monarchy The conqueror penetrate^ 

I as far as the confines of Spain,** rcstoicd the 
I honours of the catholic church , fixed in Aquitain a 
colony of Franks ,• and delegated to his lieutenants 
the easy task of subduing, or extirpating, tlie nation 
of tlie Visigoths But the Visigoths vi ere protected 
by the wise and powerful monarch of Italy While 
the balance was still equal, Theodoric had perhaps 
delayed the march of the Ostrogoths, but their 
strenuous elforts successfully resisted the ambition 
of Clovis, and the army of the Fianks, and their 
Burgundian allies, w as compelled to raise the siege 
of Arles, with the loss, as it is said, of thirty thou- 
sand men These vicissitudes inclined the fierce 
spirit of Clovis to acquiesce in an advantageous 
treaty of peace The Visigoths vi ere sulTcrcd to re- 
tain the possession of Scptimama, a narrow tract of 
sea-coast, from the Rhone to the Pyrenees , but the 
ample piovince of Aquitain, from those mountaii s 
to the Loire, was indissolubly united to the king- 
dom of France *' 

After the success of the Gothic 
war. Clous accepted the honours of ^""cioi's 
the Roman consulship The emperor ^ ® 
Anastasius ambitiously bestowed on the most 
powerful rival of Theodoric, the title and ensigns of 
that eminent dignity , yet, from some unknown 
cause, the name of Clovis has not been inscribed in 
the F Tsti either of the east or w cst ' On the solemn 


cini nirTuiis, Wqiie mulipribiis V et it ulioiilil «ccra tin! tlicj *oon 
minglvd mill the Rumaiis of Aquitain, till Cliarli’miitnc introdULCil a 
and ponprful colon} (Dubos, Hist Critique, tom ii 

k In the composition of the Gothic \rar, I line used the folloning 
matenals, mth due re,nrd to their uneqinl saliie Four epistles from 
ilicodoric knit, of Italy, (Cassiodor I m ipist 1—4 in tom n p 3 — 
A ) Procopius, (do Hell Goth I i c 12 in tom ii p 32 33 / Gn^rv 
of TVmrs, (I ■■ c 15—37 in tom ii p ISI— 163 ) Jornaiides, (de Ikh 
Geticn c 68 in tom ii p 28 ) Fortuintus, (in Vit St Ilihrii in tom 
w p 3S0 1 Isidore (lo Cliton GotU ui tom ti p 702 } tlie enitoine of 
Gregory of Tours, (m tom ii p 401 ) the author of the Gesta Franco, 
mm, (in tom ii p 553—555 ) the FragmenUs of Frede.arms, (m tom 
II p 4C3 ) Aimoin, (I i c 20 in tom iii p 41, 12 } and Ronco. fl it 
in tom III p 14—10) 

1 The Ihsit of Italy would naturally reject a coniiul, the enema of 
tlieir sot ercign hut any inscnions hy pothesis that might car lam the 
sjlcncc of Constantinople and Ega pt (Hk Clirniiicic of Marcelliniis and 
Inc Paschal ) is oterluriicd ha tl e similar silenre of Manu , hislion of 
Aaenclie, who composed hi« /h»fi in the kingdom of lliirgunda * If 
the et idence of Gregory of Tour* were less weighty and }>ositire (I ii 
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(laj , the monarch of Gaul, placing a diadem on hts 
head, uas invested, in the churoli of St. Martin, 
u ith a purple tunic and mantle From thence he 
proceeded on horschack to the cathedral of Toms , 
and, as he passed through the streets, profusely 
scattered, uith his own hand, a donative of gold 
and silver to the joyful multitude, who incessantly 
icpctitcd their acclamations of Constil and Augustus 
The actual or legal authority of Clovis could not 
receive any new accessions from the consular dig- 
nity It w as a name, a shadow , an empty pageant, 
and if the conqueror had been instructed to claim 
the ancient prcrogiitivcs of that high oflicc, llicy 
must have expired with the period of iLs annual 
duration But the Romans w ere disposed to rev ere 
in the person of their master, that antique title 
which the emperors condescended to assume the 
bnrhanan himself seemed to contract a sacred obli- 
gation to respect the majesty of the republic , and 
the successors of Theodosius, by soliciting his 
friendship, tacitly forgave, and almost ratified, the 
usurpation of Gaul 

Final MlaUish ® 3 t**® 

meni pfthc Clov IS, this important concc&sion was 

Irenclimanarcliy ' .. .. 

nGani more formally declared, in a treaty 

A D fiss between his sons and the emperor Jus- 
tinian The Ostrogoths of Italy, unable to defend 
their distant acquisitions, had resigned to the 
Franks the cities of Arles and Marseilles of Arles, 
still adorned w ith the scat of a pr'ctonan pricfcct, 
and of Marseilles, enriched by the advantages of 
trade and navigation "* This transaction was con- 
firmed by the imperial authonty , and Justinian, 
generously yielding to the Franks the sovereignty 
of the countries beyond the Alps, which they 
already possessed, absolved the provincials from 
their allcgiani c , and established on a more lawful, 
tliough not more solid, foundation, the throne of 
the Merovingians" From that mra they enjoyed 
the right of celebrating at Arles the games of the 
cireus, and by a singular pnvilege, vvliieh was 
denied even to the Persian monarch, the gold coin, 
iniprcsscd with their name and image, obt'iincd a 
legal currency in tlic empire ® A Greek historian 
of that age lias praised the private and public vir- 
tues of the Franks, with a partial enthusiasm, 
which cannot be sufficiently justified by their 
domestic annals i* lie celebrates their politeness 
and urbanity, their regular government, and ortho- 


dox religion , and boldly asserts, that these barba- 
rians could be distinguished only by their dress 
and language from the subjects of Rome Perhaps 
the Franks already displayed the social disposition 
and lively graces, which in every age have dis- 
guised their vices, and sometimes concealed their 
intrinsic merit Perhaps Vgathias, and the Greeks, 
were dazzled by the rapid progress of their arms, 
and the splendour of their empire Since the con- 
quest of Burgundy, GanI, except the Gothic pro- 
vince of Septimnnia, was subject, in its whole 
extent, to the sons of Clovis They had extin- 
guished the German kingdom of Thuringia, and 
their vague dominion penetrated beyond the Rhine, 
into the heart of their native forests The \lcmnnni, 
and Bavarians, who had occupied the Roman pro- 
vinces of Rhaetia and Noncum, to the south ot the 
Danube, confessed themselves the humble vassals 
of the Franks , and the feeble barrier of the Alps 
w as incapable of resisting their ambition AVhen 
the last survivor of the sons of Clovis united the 
inheritance and conquests of the Merovingians, his 
kingdom extended far beyond the limits of modem 
France Yet modern France, such has been the 
progress of arts and policy, far surpasses in wealth, 
populousness, and power, the spacious but savage 
realms of Clotaire or Dagobert a 
The Franks, or French, are the only Political contro. 
people of Europe who can deduce a ''"y 
perpetual succession from the conquerors of the 
western empire But their conquest of Gaul was 
followed by ten centuries of anarchy and ignorance 
On the revival of learning, the students who had 
been formed in the schools of Athens and Rome, 
disdained their barbarian ancestors, and a long 
period elapsed before patient labour could provide 
the requisite matcnals to satisfy , or rather to excite, 
the curiosity of more enlightened times ' At length 
the eye of criticism and philosophy was directed to 
the antiquities of France but even philosophers 
have been tainted by the contagion of prejudice and 
passion The most extreme and exclusive systems, 
of the pcrsoml servitude of the Gauls, or of their 
voluntary and equal alliance with the Fianks, have 
been rashly conceived, and obstinately defended 
and the intemperate disputants have •iccuscd each 
other of conspiring against the prerogative of the 
crown, the dignity of the nobles, or the freedom of 
the people Yet the sharp conflict has usefully 


(* *18 III tom If |» 183) 1 rouM believe UmtClovi« like Otloicer re. 
m%c(l llie title atul imnours of Patnctan (F^^i Critica, tom 

II p 471 1^) 

m Utuler tlie Mercivni^hn kmp Mar«ct11r^ still imported from 
tlie jNiptr vine, oil linen, silk precious stonc^i spices &c 

Tlie Cnulvf^r Trank* tradeil to Sria and tlie bjrian* were c5ta 
blihlicil in Giul btc^l deCuignc* ftlem cleFAcndcmi**, tom xxx>ii 

a Ou lap irort n orro TaWtat fiv sriCTrifff^ai 4*pa»>7m 

fit) T<t nirrocpoTop TO rttro ft This stroii„ 

HiH*1arslinn i f Frocopiu* (dc Bell rotliic 1 in erp 33 in tom ii p 
41 ) %Toii1t1 almost snflice to iu«tify tlx Abbe 

» The Frink* wbo prol«bl> u«eil Hit mints of Treic* I jTin* and 
Arlc*, iniitatfil tlie coinite of the Roman emnrror* of M\rtil\ two 
foRdt or piece* to tlx* pound of Rold BiU asliie I niik* estibbslied 
rtilf 1 dimple proftortion of t.'dd *ind stiver tm «lti11in^s will lie a 
M idtnent iniiiatioii of their solidn* of tP>ld It wa* the common nUnd 
aid of Ilie trirborir tine* and contain^ fort^ denarii or sthcr tlirciu 
|wtier* rui‘hcfiftl>e«cdrtiariimadi a tolidiur, or Mnlltn? the t wen 
tietb part of tlie pondcrat and iium*Tal Uvre, or pound of silver, wbicli 


Ins been 80 slranse1> reduced in m xlern Frartce See l<c Blanc Tnitc 
llistoriijiit dcs Monno^m deFnnee, p 37—13 fc 
p Af^atliia*, in tom ii p 47 rret,ory or3oiirscx1iibiUi >er> dif 
ferciit picture Perinp* it would not be ea«\ wiilttn the same 1ii< 
torical space to find mom tec nnd Ic^siirtiic. Ue arc continually 
shocked b^ the union of *a\i^e and corrupt manner* 
q M dc Fonremi.ne ba* traced in a correct and ek.nnt di**crta 
tinii, (Mem de F Academie, tom viti p the extent *ind 

limit* of the Frt nch mnnarctiy 

r The AIiIh Dtibo* (tlistoirc Critique, tom i p 29— 3C) lia* truly 
and a;;rccibly reprcHnled the Mow pro^reviof the*e studies and he 
ob*ervea, that Cre^orj of Tours was onlv once printed before the jnr 
I5C0 According to the complaint of fleiiiecciiis (Offcra, tom in 
III p 218 See) Germany received with iiidifTcrmce ind ron 
tempt the rode* of barb inc law*, wliicb wore niibliMieil by Ilerohhi*, 
Lindenltro^iu*, &.c At prewiit 1ho*c law*, (n* fnr a* Ihcj relate to 
f* fill,) the history of Gfp;.ory of Tours and all the inoiiunioiil* of the 
7ilero>ini;iin nee, appear in a pure and perfect stati, in the first four 
aolume* of the Historians of Fnnee 
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cxcrriscfl tI^cad^crsc powers of Icarningand genius 
and each antagonist, alternately vanquished and 
iictonous, has extirpated some ancient errors, and 
estahhshed some inlcrcsting tniths An impartial 
stranger, instructed by their discoi erics, their dis- 
putes, and even their faults, may desenbe, from the 
same original matcnals, the state of the Roman 
provincials, after Gaul had submitted to the arms 
and laus of the Merovingian kings • 

Uvsnf the iwr. The nidcst, or the most servile, con- 
bsnan* djtion of human society, is regulated 
how ever h} some fixed and general rules When 
Tacitus survejed the primitive simplicity of the 
Germans, he discovered some permanent maxims, 
or customs, of public and pnvate life, which were 
preserved by faithful tradition, till the introduction 
of the art of writing, and of the Latin tongue * Be- 
fore the election of the Merovingian kings, the 
most powerful tribe, or nation, of the Franks, 
appointed four venerable chieftains to compose the 
Suite laws and their labours were examined and 
approved in three successive assemblies of tlie 
people After the baptism of Clovis, he reformed 
several articles that appeared incompatible with 
Christianity the Salic law was again amended by 
his sons , and at length, under the reign of Dago- 
bert, the code was revised and promulgated in its 
actual form, one hundred years after the establish- 
ment of the French monarch) Within the same 
period, the customs of the Rtpmnans were tran- 
scribed and published , and Charlemagne himself, 
the legislator of his age and country , had accurately 
studied the ttpo national laws, which still prevailed 
among the Franks * The same care was extended 
to their vassals , and the rude institutions of the 
Alemanni and Bavarians vittG diligently compiled, 
and ratified by the supreme authority of the Mero- 
vingian kings The Visigoths and Burgundians, 
whoso conquests in Gaul preceded those of the 
Franks, showed less impatience to attain one of the 
principal benefits of civilized society Euricwas 
the first of the Gothic princes who expressed in 
writing the manners and customs of bis people, 
and tlie composition of the Burgundian laws was a 


measure of policy rather than of justice, to alle- 
viate the yoke, and regain the aflections, of their 
Gallic subjects r Thus, by a singular coincidence, 
the Germans framed their artless institutions, at <i 
time when the elaborate system of Roman jurispru- 
dence was finally consummated In the Salic laws, 
and the Pandects of Justinian, we may compare 
the first rudiments, and the full maturity, of civil 
wisdom , and whatever prejudices may be suggested 
in favour of barbarism, our calmer reflections will 
asenbe to the Romans the superior advantages, not 
only of science and reason, but of humanity and 
justice Yet the laws of the barbanans were 
adapted to their wants and desires, their occupa- 
tions and their capacity, and they all contributed 
to preserve the peace, and promote the improve- 
ments, of the society for whose use they were ori- 
ginally established The Merovingians, instead of 
imposing an uniform rule of conduct on their various 
subjects, permitted each people, and each family', 
of their empire, freely to enjoy their domestic insti- 
tutions ,* nor were the Romans excluded from the 
common benefits of this legal toleration * The 
children embraced the law of their parents, the 
wife that of her husband, the freedraan that of his 
patron , and, in all cases where the parties were 
of diflcrcnt nations, the plaintiff, or accuser, was 
obliged to follow the tribunal of the defendant, 
who may always plead a judicial presumption of 
nght, or innocence A more ample latitude was 
allowed, if every citizen, in the presence of the 
judge, might declare the law under which he de- 
sired to live, and the national society to which he 
chose to belong Such an indulgence would 
abolish the partial distinctions of victory , and the 
Roman provincials might patiently acquiesce in the 
hardships of their condition , since it depended on 
themselves to assume the privilege, if they dared 
to assert the character, of free and warlike bar- 
banans ’’ 

When justice inexorably requires pecumari fines 
the dcatli of a murderer, each private for homicide 
citizen IS fortified by the assurance, that the laws, 
the magistrate, and the whole community, arc the 


• In the since of thirt> vests, (1728— 17(11) tins inlercvtinj; subjecl 
Iws been viJalKl hv the free t|iirit of the count dc Boiilamvilbtrs. 
(nipmoirev llistorioiies stir I List de la Fnme, partinilarlv tom i p 

"f t’*'- Du'wv (ni«toirc Critique 
de I ElabUtsemenl de U MonarcbiL rransoiw* dins lev Ganlcs, 2 vot« 
iii4tn)tbe romprebinvuCRCiiiusof the presiiUnt de Montesquieu. 
(I .nnl dev I oix, particiilarlj I a.xnii x»x xxxi ) and the tooi) stiiw 
nnddiliueiicc of tilt Able dc MaWj (Obxrvatioiis aur 1 llistoirc de 
France 2 voN t2n«, ) 

t 1 lra,e derived much mitrurtion from tn-o learned wortj of 
Ilcinecciiis the //wfori/, and tlie jnemenis, of the Germaine Ian In 
« jiidicioiie tirehce to tlie nicmrnU, be coiiaidera, and tries to excuse, 
tii^ of that barbarotH jtirt^pnidcnee 

a Latiii annrar* to have jiotn Hie original hu.iiiRe of the Sabc lav 
It nvs vmbalttj rampwd hi the l>cj!iniiiii{r of the fifth eentnrt, lief.we 
the nra (A 17 421 ) of the real or fabiiloiw Pbaramond The preface 
mention* the four cantons which produced the four fecislalors and 
manv province* rrancoDn, Saxons Hanoi cr Bralanl.Ac haveclaira- 
^ th. m iv tlieir own bee an excellent Di*vcrtatioij of Heineccfn*. dc 
la-;e tom hi SvlloReiii p 217—267 ’ 

* } r'ohard, m V'lt Garoli Maqni c 29 in tom v p too lhp*e 
two laws, nwi*l critic* uiide^tand the Sahe and tlie Kimnnan 

"‘hi the Loire, (lore ir p 

(lorn bcobejed from thesame forest to the Rhine, 

r Comtill thcanrient aiid modern pTefafes of the sercrel Code* in 
the fourth roinme of the niUnnans of France The or.jnnal ^lo-i" 
of tlie Sahe laircxprcs«e3ClhoUsh in a foreign dialecq tlie’^mne 
2 S 2 


spirit of llie Franks more forcibly than the ten hook* of Gregory of 
lour* 

X The Ripnanan law declares, vnd define*, this induli'cncc m favour 
of the phinliir, (tit vxxi in tom iv p 240 } md the same tolention 
tsnndcrstond, or expressed, in vll the code*, except that of the V isi 
goths of Spam Tantv diver*itas legum (say* Acobard in the nintli 
centiir} ) quant* non solum in regnmibus, ant nvitatiba* •cd ctiam m 
multi* domibu* habctiir Nam pltruinque coiitingit lit simut cant aut 
sednnt qiiiiiqile linminc* ct nullii* rorum cnmmiincm legem cum-ltero 
babrit, (in tom ii p SW) He foolishly propo'cs to introduce a 
tmifnimity oflair, aswrii nof faith 

a Inter Unmaiio* nrgotia caiisariimRomanih Icgihos prxcipimos ter> 
mimri Siicharc the word* of a general constitution Jiromiilgntcd by 
Clotairc the son of Clot is 'ind sole monarch of the Franks, (in tom 
It p lie) about the year SCO 

b This lilicrty of choire Iia* been aptly dediircd (C^rit dcs Loix, I 
xxtin 2.) from a constitution of Lotliaire I (Leg Laiuobard I is 
til It II in Codex Lindeharg p C64 ) though the example i* too recent 
and Partial Frnm a various reading in the Sahe Law, (tit xliv not 
xlt ) the Abbe dc Mablv (tom i p 290—293 ) has conjectured, that, 
at first, a barbarian only and afterwards any man, (cunieqnciitly a 
Romm,) miglit live according to the law of the Franks I am xirry to 
ofiimd till* in.,eniuus conjecture l»y observing, that the stricter sense 
(finrinrum) is expressed inUtcTcfotmedcon* of Clnrlemagne , which 
» confirmed by the Royal and VVolfenhutlie MSS The loo*er inter. 
preUtron {hmnwem) is authonxed only liv the MS of Fulda, from 
whence Heroldiis published his edition See the finir on.iiia] texts of 
the^tic taw, in tom tv p 147 17V. 220 
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guardians of his personal safetj But in the loose 
society of the Germans, revenge m as always honour- 
able, and often mcntorious , the independent war- 
rior chastised, or Mudicatcd, with his own hand, the 
injuries whieh he had olfercd, or received , and he 
had only to dread the resentment of the sons, and 
kinsmen, of the enemy, whom he had saciificed to 
his selfish or angry passions The magistrate, con- 
scious of bis w eakness, interposed, not to punish, 
hut to reconcile , and he was satisfied if he could 
persuade, or compel, the contending parties to pay, 
and to accept, the moderate fine which had been 
ascertained as the price of blood <= The fierce spirit 
of the Franks would have opposed a more rigorous 
sentence , the same fierceness despised these inef- 
fectual restraints , and, when their simple manners 
had been corrupted by the wealth of Gaol, the pub- 
lic peace was continually violated by acts of hasty 
or deliberate guilt In every just government the 
same penalty is inflicted, or at least is imposed, for 
the murder of a peasant, or a prince But the 
national inequality established by the Franks, in 
their criminal proceedings, was the last insult and 
abuse of conquest ^ In the calm moments of legis- 
lation they solemnly pronounced, that the life of a 
Roman was of smaller value than that of a barba- 
rian The Antrusimi,* a name expressive of the 
most illustrious birth or dignity , among the Franks, 
was appreciated at the sum of six hundred pieces of 
gold , while the noble provincial, who was admitted 
to the king’s table, might be legally murdered at 
the expense of three hundred pieces Two hun- 
dred were deemed sufficient for a Frank of ordinary 
condition , hut the meaner Romans were exposed 
to disgrace and danger by a trifling compensation of 
one hundred, or even fifty, pieces of gold Had 
these laws been regulated by any principle of 
equity or reason, the public protection should have 
supplied in just proportion the warft of personal 
strength But the legist itor had w cighcd in the scale, 
not of justice, but of policy, the loss of a soldier 
against that of a slave , the head of an insolent and 
rapacious barbarian was guarded by a heavy fine, 
and the slightest aid was afforded to the most dc- 
fcniclcss subjects Time inscnsiblv abated the 
pride of the conquerors, and the patience of the 
vanquished , and the boldest citizen was taught by 
experience, that he might stifTcr more injuries than 
he could inflict As the manners of the Franks bc- 

r Id llif litmii tiniM of rtrerr tlie piill of murdtr was expiated bj 
a peciiiiim nli facliuii to tlie faniil) it tin drtca*»d (FciUiii» Anti 
qiiitat Unmeric I ii c 8) Ilemrccm* in Iii< prefare to tlic EIrmenU 
to tlir ( ermanic Iait faroiiratilj »uc,.csL«, that at Komr and Athena 
linminde \raa onlv puiiidird mih rxile It is true but exile was a 
ropilnf piini tiineiit fur aritiienof llnmr or Atliena. 

d 1111' pniportifin is fixed Iij the Salic (tit xlii in tom ir p IdT ) 
and the llipiiarian (tit vii xi xxxri in tom iv p 237 alt ) laws 
lint the latter does not distin.iii li »n> ilifferrnct. of Romans. V el the 
orders of the clcrcv ate placeil almve the ImnliS themselsrs, and the 
Itiirciindiaiis end Alrmanni tietwrrn Uie Franks and the Unmans 
» The /fnimafinnra qui iB.lniiIe /Imninicn aani Indi fdtiet, 
Iindoutitntu r»ptr«ent the first order of Franks lint it is a qiiestton 
whether their rank was |ier«onat or heredilarj The Abbi. de Mabty 
(Inm 1 II av»- 3 rt )is imt di«p1ea«rd to nioilifs Hie pride of birth 
vFsfrit f XXX e 2 ' lis dstinp the orii,lit of I tench nobllitj from 
the rei.n of t tnlaire 11 (A 11 filo ) 
f Sep the Rtiri^nndiio laws (tiC ii in tom Is p 2W } the Code of 
t1ieXiili,i)Uii (I si tiCs in tom. IS p 3St 1 and the constitniinn of 
OffdeJerl.not of l’ari«,b«t roosteridenllyof Aostrasia, (inlom it p 


came less ferocious, their laws vveic rendered more 
severe, and the Merovingian kings attempted to 
imitate the impartial rigour of the Visigoths and 
Burgundians ^ Under the empire of Charlemagne 
murder was universally punished with death, and 
the use of capital punishments has been libe- 
rally multiplied in the jurisprudence of modern 
Europe « 

The civil and military professions, joagmeots of 
which had been separated by Constan- 
tine, were again united by the barbarians The 
harsh sound of the Tcntonic appellations was mol- 
lified into the Latin titles of duke, of count, or of 
pncfect, and tlie same officer assumed, within his 
distnct, the command of the troops, and the admi- 
nistration of justice ’’ But the fierce and illiterate 
chieftain was seldom qualified to discharge the 
duties of a judge, which require all the faculties of 
a philosophic mind, laboriously cultivated by ex- 
perience and study , and his rnde ignorance w ns 
compelled to embrace some simple, and visible, 
methods of ascertaining the cause of justice In 
every religion, the Deity has been invoked to con- 
firm the truth, or to punish the falsehood, of hunian 
testimony, but this powerful instrument was mis- 
applied and abused, by the simplicity of the German 
legislators The party accused might justify Ins 
innocence, by producing before their tribunal a 
number of friendly witnesses, who solemnly de- 
clared their belief, or assurance, that he was not 
guilty According to the vv eight of the eh irgc, this 
legal number of comput gators was multiplied, 
seventy-two voices were required to absolve an in- 
cendiary, or assassin , and when the chastity of a 
queen of France was suspected, three hundred gal- 
lant nobles swore, without hesitation, that the infant 
prince had been actually begotten by her deceased 
husband * The sin and scandal of manifest and fre- 
quent pcrjuncs engaged the magistrates to remove 
these dangerous temptations , and to supply the de- 
fects of human testimony, by the famous experi- 
ments of fire and w ater These extraordinary Inals 
were so capriciously contrived, that in some cases 
guilt, and innocence in others, could not be proved 
without the interposition of a miracle Such mira- 
cles were readily provided by fraud and credulity , 
the most intricate causes were determined by this 
easy and infallible method , and the turbulent liar- 
banans, who might have disdained the sentence of 

112 ) Their premature M\erity vra5 «OTnchniM ami exce^ire 
Chiidchert conilemnecl not only murderers but robbers quomodo sine 
lep* invnla\ It sine lege roorntur and even the negligent judge tras 
ittro lred in the same sentence Tlie Visigoths abandoned an unsuc- 
cessful surueon to the family of his deceased pntitnt» ul nut^deco 
faccrc solucriiit habeant iKitestatcm, (I xi tit i in tom t\ p 435) 
g See in the sixth vohime of the srorbs of Ifeitikcciu*, the 'Ctcmeiita 
Juris Germinici I n p u ^o SCI SGS. 280—283 et some vestiges 

of these pecuniary compositions for murder Imc been traced in Gcr 
many as late as the sixteenth rctitury 
h The nrhole subject of the Germanic judges, and tlieirjunnlirtinn, 
iscnpiously trnted by llcincectiis. (ricineiiU Jur Germ Liii b»n I— 
7J) 1 cannot find any proof tint, under the Merovingum race the 
actipittf orassr««ors, were rboseii b\ the people 
tGre;.>r Tiiron 1 vin c 9 iii tom ii p 31G blotitesquieu olu 
^ses (Lspnt des Lmx, t xxviii c 13) tint the Salic lair did noi 
admit thf*c ntgattve proo/s so iitmersalK established in the Imrlcirtc 
codes ^el this olisciire concubine (Fredeuundis,) uho litcame tW 
srife of tbe grandson of Clovis, must have fullowcd the ^alii. Ian 
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the magistrate, submissively acquiesced in the judg- 
ment of God 


Judscial comimts 


But the trials by single eombat gra- 
dually obtained superior credit and 


authority, among a warlike people, who could not 


believe, that a biavc man deserved to sulTer, or that 


a coward deserved to live^ Both in civil and 


criminal proceedings, the plaintiif, or accuser, the 
defendant, or even the witness, were exposed to 
mortal challenge from the antagonist who was desti- 
tute of legal proofs , and it was incumbent on them 
cither to desert their cause, or publicly to maintain 
their honour, in the lists of battle They fought 
cither on foot or on horseback, according to the 
custom of their nation and the decision of the 
swoid, or lance, was ratified by the sanction of 
Heaven, of the judge, and of the people This san- 
guinary law was introduced into Gaul by the Bur- 
gundians , and their legislator Gundobald" con- 
descended to answer the complaints and objections 
of his subject Avitus “ Is it not true," said the 
king of Burgundy to the bishop, " that the event of 
national wars, and pnv ate combats, is directed by 
the judgment of God, and that his providence 
awards the victory to the juster cause’” By such 
prevailing arguments, the absurd and cruel practice 
of judicial duels, which had been peculiar to some 
tribes of Germany, was propagated and established 
111 all the monarchies of Europe, from Sicily to the 
Baltic At the end of ten centuries, the reign of 
legal violence was not totally extinguished , and the 
ineffectual censures of saints, of popes, and of 
sjnods, may seem to prove, that the influence of 
superstition is weakened by its unnatural alliance 
with icason and humanity The tribunals were 
stained with the blood, perhaps, of innocent and 
respectable citizens , the law, which now favours 
the rich, then jicldcd to the strong, and the old, 
the feeble, and the infirm, were condemned either 
to renounce their fairest claims and possessions, to 
sustain the dangers of an unequal conflict," or to 
trust the doubtful aid of a mercenary champion 
This oppressive jurisprudence was imposed on the 
provincials of Gaul, w ho complained of anj injuries 
in their persons and property Wliatev er might be 
the strength, or courage, of individuals, the victori- 
ous barbarians excelled in the love and exercise of 


"'s ""I'SHitics of Italj ha* gi»en two Bivrrtatinr 
fiii of Goa Hwns cxprctfMhi 

‘{ImiiV’*’ ^ ’ll* '’Vi’" '*'","*’">“11 and that the pure cIcmLiit of wale 
«ouhl not -illow Hu ginlu to sink into its bosom 

I c 17 ] has condescended ( 

li manierc de penser de nos jicres on the siilnei 
opndirial cnmliats lie fnllnws ibis strangi institution from the '^a 

pr..pmm. mpotc nuta .derqiie Gothus enl, cquesln pugS" co^B/e"^, 
Ir'nks on horseback, which wss unknonn to th 

Arianl\nnt (ii, tom vi n 3o6-3o81 He rcUi,. tu. ' “ 

GmulotsitiUnd Axilii. ' the conrcrsation < 


arms, and the vanquished Roman was unjustly 
summoned to repeat, in his own person, the bloody 
contest, whieli had been already decided against 
Ills country p 

A devouring host of one hundred dh won of lands 
and twenty thousand Germans had **y‘'*® 
formerly passed the Rhine under the command of 
Anovistus One third part of the fertile lands of 
the Sequani was appropriated to their use , and the 
conqueror soon repeated his oppressive demand of 
another thud, for the accommodation of a new 
colony of twenty-four thousand barbarians, w'hom 
he had invited to share the rich harvest of Gaul a 
At the distance of five hundred j>ears, the Visigoths 
and Burgundians, who revenged the defeat of 
Anovistus, usurped the same unequal proportion of 
two thiids of the subject lands But this distribu- 
tion, instead of spreading over the province, may be 
reasonably confined to the peculiar districts where 
the victorious people had been planted by their own 
choice, or by the policv of their leader In these 
districts, each barbarian was connected by the tics 
of hospitality with some Roman provincial To 
this unwelcome guest the propiiclor was compelled 
to abandon two thuds of his patrimony but the 
German, a shepherd, and a hiinler, might some- 
times content himself with a spacious range of 
wood and pasture, and resign the smallest, though 
most valuable, portion, to the toil of the industrious 
husbandman ' The silence of ancient and authentic 
testimony has encouraged an opinion, that the rapine 
of the Fianls was not moderated, or disguised, by 
the forms of a legal division , that they dispersed 
themselves over the piovinces of Gaul, without 
order or control , and that each victorious robber, 
according to Ins wants. Ins avarice, and his strength, 
measured with his sword the extent of his new in- 
heritance At a distance from their sovereign, the 
barbarians might indeed be tempted to exercise 
such arbitrary depredation , but the firm and artful 
policy of Clovis must curb a licentious spint, which 
would aggravate the misery of the vanquished, 
whilst it corrupted the union and discipline of the 
conquerors The memorable vase of Soissons is a 
monument, and a pledge, of tlic regular distribution 
of the Gallic spoils It was the duty, and the in- 
terest, of Clovis, to provide rewaids for a successful 


Quibus roralibus ccrtaminilius contingunt Iiomicidia iniust'i , el cru- 
fleles ic perttrsi exentiis judicinrum ’ Like a prudent rliclorician. 
lie supposes llio icpal pnxflcse of luring champions 
. ^ (Esprit des Loix xxvin c 14 ) who undcntmdi 

Kay the judicial combat was admitted bj the Burgundians, Bipua. 
nans Alemanni, Baxarians, Lombards, ThtiriiiBians Frison*, and 
'' (vnil Agobard seims to couiiteiianc< the a«strtinn 1 

lliat It u-as not alloucd bj tbe Salic la« Vet the same iu*>lnni at 
■ra'lm ca<esurirrason, ismeiitinncilby CrmoldusNigelliis, (1 m ^J3 
J" ‘"1* '* P <8 ) and the anonx mens biographer of Lewi* the I>ioiis 
ic SB in tom XI p 112.) as the ‘ mos antiquus Fraiicnrum more 
ulei'rtribes.*"’ expressions too gciiiral to exclude the iiuhlcst of 

1 **" Bell Gall 1 i r, 31 in tom i p 213 
r The oj^iire hints of a dix ismn of lands occasionallx srattcred iii 
the laws of the Burgundians (lit lix N„ I, 2. in tom iv p 271 JKO X 
and Visigoths p X tit i ^.l. 8, 9 16 in tom ix p 4;ffl-43n ) ate 
shiliiillx cxplaincil bx the pre'ident lUontcoiuicii (E«Drit des T.oix i 
^X c 7-9 ) 1 shall only add, that, among the Goth*, the dlx wion 

S' lbat“ir •*> 'I'" JtiJpment of the neiJilKiiir. 

Hood, that the tiarinrians friqiiriitlx iimrncd the reraainiii- MirW 

i ‘ '® ihew right, iml«s "lux wmc 

barred liy a prescription of fifty years. * ^ • xj were 
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nrm),nna settlements for a numerous people, with- 
out inflictinj; any wanton or superfluous injuries 
on the loyal catholics of Gaul The ample fund, 
w Inch he might lawfully acquire, of the imperial 
patrimony, \acant lands, and Gothic usurpations, 
would diminish the cruel necessity of seizure and 
confiscation, and the humble proMueials would 
more patiently acquiesce in the equal and regular 
distribution of their loss * 

Domain and Wealth of the Mefoiingian 

beiiefiresorthe pnnecs Consisted in their evtcnsiie 
Mcrovingiana (j^niain After the conquest of Gaul, 
they still delighted in the rustic simplicity of their 
ancestors the cities were abandoned to solitude 
and decay , and their coins, their charters, and 
their synods, are still inscribed with the names of 
the Milas, or rural palaces, in which they suctes- 
sncly resided One hundred and sl^ty of these 
palaces, a title which need not excite any unseason- 
able ideas of art or luxury, were scattered through 
the proi inccs of their kingdom , and if some might 
claim the honours of a fortress, tlie far greater part 
could he esteemed only in the light of profitable 
farms The mansion of the long-haired kings was 
surrounded with conicnicnt yards, and stables, for 
the cattle and the poultiy , the garden was planted 
with useful vegetables, the various trades, the 
labours of agriculture, and even the arts of hunting 
and fishing, were cvorcised by servile hands for the 
emolument of the sovereign , his magazines were 
filled with corn and wine, cither for sale or con- 
sumption , and the whole administration was con- 
ducted by the strictest maxims of private economy * 
This ample patrimony was appropriated to supply 
the hospitable plenty of Clovis, and his successors, 
ind to reward the fidelity of their brave compa- 
nions, who, both in peace and war, were devoted to 
their personal service Instead of a horse, or a 
suit of armour, each companion, according to bis 
rank, or merit, or favour, was invested with a lene- 
fice, the primitive name, and most simple form, of 
the feudal possessions These gifts might be re- 
sumed at the pleasure of the sovereign , and his 
feeble prerogative derived some support from the 
influence of his liberality But this dependent 
tenure w as gradually abolished ^ by the independent 

• It enoDsli» Unt the president de Mnnte^qaien, (Esprit 

des 1/>ix \ xxx r 7 ) and the Ahln. de M^bly (Otr«r«*atious tom i 
p 21 S3 ) n^rre in this Mringe supposition of Arhitnir> nnd pm^te 
npine The count de EonlimTillicrt (I tit de h rnnet tom i p 
23 23) shows a strong understaodiiif,, through a cloud of i^nonnce 
and prejudice 

% the rustic edict or rather code of Char1cma«.tie, which con 
tuns reventi di«tiiic( and minnte rr^nlitions of tint ^.reat monarch, 
(m tom \ p He nquirei an account of the horns aim 

skins of tkie (,a‘lt^ allows his fi<h to tie sold, and carcftilU directs that 
th«* lar;.fr vtUit (Copitanctf) Miall maintain one hundred liens and 
tlnrt) and tlie snniler (Ifansunrd/cs) fifty hem and twche 

Mahilion (de lie Dlplomatiei) has in\e«tuatcd the names, tht 
minilfer, and tlie Kituatinn of tlie Mcro\ int:un \ illas. 

o kr m a paxvi:p> of the Itnr.undiau hw (tit i Vo 4 in tom n 

J i Ji* ) it 19 evnirnt ilwt i drwnins son micht exi»fct to hoM the 
4nd« which Id fstlwr l»d recened from tiie ro}aI fiount) of Guiido 
Ttr niir,.nndtanH would firml> maintain their pnvilet,c, and 
liN-Jr rxamp)** mi^ht ctironrsp: tlie tiencdciaries of France 
* Tl|e revilutinn of the ticnedresand fief* arc etnrij fixed bv the 
dr ^UhU Ills arenrate Oi'tinttnin of /imri pttes him a merit 
to whith rich Montrwinien |9 a stranger 
f ^ the SiheUw (til Ixii in lorn, tr p Wk) Tite origin and 
Mtn eel Witie (4nd» wlncli in tim« of i,.noranfe were (icrfectK 
J DOW (crpTtx oLr niv*i Icanicd and sagacious critics 


aud rapacious nobles of France, who established 
the perpetual property , aud hereditary succession, 
of their benefices , a revolution salutary to the 
earth, which had been injured, or neglected, by its 
precarious masters ^ Besides these royal and bene- 
ficiary estates, a large proportion had been assigned, 
in the division of Gaul, of allodial and Suite lands 
they were exempt from tribute, and the Salic lands 
were equally shared among the male descendants 
of the Franks J' 

In the bloody discord and silent de- p„„te usurpa 
cay of tlie Merovingian line, a new ‘'“n* 
order of tyrants arose in the provinces, who, under 
the appellation of Seniors, or Lords, usurped a right 
to govern, and a licence to oppress, the subjects of 
their peculiar territory Their ambition might be 
checked by the hostile resistance of an equal , but 
the law s were extinguished , and the sacrilegious 
barbarians, w ho dared to provoke the vengeance of 
a saint or bishop,* would seldom respect the land- 
marks of a profane and defenceless neighbour The 
common, or public, rights of nature, such as they 
had always been deemed by the Roman jurispru- 
dence,” were severely restrained by the German 
conquerors, whose amusement, or lather passion, 
was the exercise of hunting The vague dominion, 
which MAN has assumed over the wild inhabitants 
of the earth, the air, and the waters, w as confined 
to some fortunate individuals of the human species 
Gaul was again overspread with woods , and the 
animals, who were reserved for the use, or pleasure, 
of the lord, might ravage, with impunity, the fields 
of his industrious vassals The chacc was the sa- 
cred privilege of the nobles and their domestic ser- 
vants Plebeian transgressors w ere legally chastised 
with stripes and imprisonment,'’ but in an age 
winch admitted a slight composition for the life of 
a citizen, it was a capital enme to destroy a stag 
or a wild bull within the precincts of the royal 
forests * 

According to the maxims of ancient pg^jonai tern 
war, the conqueror became the lawful 
master of the enemy whom he had subdued and 
spared ■' and the fruitful cause of personal slavery , 
which bad been almost suppressed by the peaceful 
sovereignty of Rome, was again revived and multi- 

z of tlie ttro Imnclrecl and miracles of St. Martin (Gres' 
Turon in Maxim\ BIblioUieca Vitrum, tom xi p 890^033) iverc 
re|)eatcflly performed to puimh ^icrilc;,c Audite litcc nmnei (exrlaimi 
the biMiop nf Toiim ) potc^tatem liibcntci after rclaitnj; bow some 
horses run mid, tlial ind been turned Into a mred mcadoir 
a Ilcinee. Element Jiir German 1 it p 1 8 

b Jona , biMiop of Orleans (A D 821-^838 Case, Hist Littciana^ 
jp 441 ) censures the legal t^ranii} of Ibc nobles Pro feri«, nuas cura 
fiominum non a1uil,Ked Deus m commune mnrtilibus ad utciidum mn 
ccssit, paiipcrcs a |x>tentioribus spolisntur nigellantiir crfnstolis etc 
tmdunlur et multi aba patiuntur J]oc enim qui faciunt, lege munt*i 
te faccrejuste posse contendiiit. De Institutmne J^lcoruro, I ii c. 23 
apud Tbnma«in Discipline de 1 Eglise tom iii p 1348 
e On a mere suspicion, Cliundo a cbambcrliin of Gontran kinir of 
BuTRundi , was floiicd to death (Gre^ luron 1 x c 10 In tom ii p 
3fi0) John of Salisbury (Poheral. I i c 4 ) asserts the ri|,lilaof ni 
lure and exposes the cruel pnetice of the twelfth century Set llei* 
neccins Elem Jitr Term 1 ii p 1 No 61-*57 
4 Tlie custom of cnslarm^ prisomrs of war was totilU extin..ui8licd 
lOthe tlilrtecntli centiir} by tbc prcratlin^ rnlluenri” or Clirtsrianify t 
but It mi^ht be proved from frcf|uent piSM^ of GrCr^ory of Tours, 
itc lint It was practised without retisure under the Merot iit,,jau nec 
and even Grotius himself (de Jure BelU cl Paci 1 m c 7 ) as siiU as 
j liw commentator Earbcyrac, have laboured to recontile it with the laws 
of nature and reason. 
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plied by the perpetual hostilities of the independent 
barbarians. The Goth, the Burgundian, or the 
Frank, who returned from a suecessful expedition, 
dragged after him a long train of sheep, of oxen, 
and of human captives, whom he treated with the 
same brutal contempt The jouths of an elegant 
form and ingenuous aspect, were set apart for the 
domcstir scnice , a doubtful situation, which alter- 
nately exposed them to the favourable, or cruel, 
impulse of passion The useful mechanics and ' 
sen ants (smiths, carpenters, tailors, shoemakers, 
cooks, gardeners, dyers, and workmen in gold and 
silv cr, Ac ) employed their skill for the use, or profit, 
of their master But the Roman captives who were 
destitute of art, but capable of labour, were con- 
demned,''without regard to their former rank, to tend 
the cattle and cnitiiate the lands of the barbarians 
The number of the hereditary bondsmen, who were 
attached to the Gallic estates, was continually in- 
creased by new supplies , and the servile people, 
according to the situation and temper of then lords, 
wcrcsometimes raised by precarioosindulgcnce,and 
more frequently depressed by capncious despotism ® 
An absolute power of life and death was exercised 
by these lords , and when they married their daugh- 
ters, a tram of useful servants, chained on the wag- 
gons to prevent their escape, was sent as a nuptial 
present into a distant country ^ The majesty of the 
Roman laws protected the liberty of each citizen, 
against the rash effects of his own distress, or de- 
spair But the subjects of the Merovingian kings 
might alienate their personal freedom, and this act 
of legal suicide, which was familiarly practised, 
IS expressed in terms most disgraceful and afflicting 
to the dignity of human nature c The example of 
the poor, who purchased life by tlie sacrifice of all 
that can render life desirable, was gradually imitated 
bj the feeble and the devout, who, in times of pub- 
lic disorder, pusillanimously crowded to shelter 
themselves under the battlements of a powerful 
chief, and around the shrine of a popular saint 
Their submission was accepted by these temporal, 
or spiritual, patrons , and the hasty transaction irre- 
coierablj fixed their own condition, and that of 
their latest posterity From tlic reign of Clous, 
during flic successive centuries, the laws and man- 
ners of Gaul uniformly tended to promote the in- 
crease, and to confirm the duration, of personal 
scriitudc Time and violence almost obliterated 
the intermediate ranks of society , and left an ob- 


'“ Which CliffpJrieoDV"ba"dtlrt^vatc'nSt*^^ 

K LiccntlSni millt nuftl^fncutinMp vnliacmb « a X 


score and narrow interval between the noble and 
the slave This arbitiary and recent division has 
been transformed by pride and prejudice into a 
iiahonal distinction, universally established by the 
arms and the laws of the Merovingians The no- 
bles, who claimed their genuine, or fabulous, de- 
scent from the independent and victorious Franks, 
have asserted, and abused, the indefeasible right of 
conquest, over a prostrate crowd of slaves and ple- 
beians, to whom they imputed tlicimaginary disgrace 
of a Gallic, or Roman, extraction 
The general state and revolutions of Example ot au 
Ft ance, a name vvliieh was imposed by 
the conquerors, may be illustrated by Uie particiilai 
example of a piovmce, a diocese, or a senatonal 
family Auveigne had formerly maintained a just 
pre-eminence among the independent states and 
cities of Gaul The brave and iinmeious inhabit- 
ants displayed a singular trophy , the swoid of 
Cmsar himself, which he had lost when he was re- 
pulsed before the walls of Gergovia As the com- 
mon ofifspnng of Troy, they claimed a fraternal 
alliance with the Romans and if each province 
had mutated the courage and loyalty of Auvergne, 
the fall of the western empire might have beep pre- 
vented or delayed They firmly maintained the 
fidelity which they bad reluctantly sworn to the 
Visigoths , but when their bravest nobles had fallen 
in the battle of Poitiers, they accepted, without 
resistance, a victorious and catholic sovereign 
This easy and valuable conquest was achieved, and 
possessed, by Thcodoric, the eldest son of Clovis 
but the remote province was separated from his 
Austrasian dominions, by the intermediate king- 
doms of Soissoiis, Pans, and Orleans, w hich formed, 
aftcrthcir father’s deaUi, the inheritance of his three 
brothers The king of Pans, Childebert, was 
tempted by the neighbourhood and beauty of Au- 
vergne ^ The upper country, which rises towards 
the south into the mountains of the Cevennes, pre- 
sented a rich and various prospect of woods and 
pastures, the sides of the hills were clothed vvith 
vines , and each eminence was crowned with a villa 
or castle In the Lower Auvergne, the river Allicr 
flow s through the fair and spacious plain of Limagnc , 
and the inexhaustible fertility of the soil supplied, 
and slill supplies, without any interval of repose, 
the constant repetition of the same harvests ' On 
the false report, that their lawful sovereign had been 
slain in Germany, the city and diocese of Auvergne 


familiar He aelvnoTrlpdfTCs liowcver, dial in one attack he lost lorli. 
SIX centurions anti seven Imndrcd njcn, (de Bell Gallico, I si c 44—53 
in tom 1 p 270—278.) oa 

1 Andelunt se quondam fratres Latio diecrc, ct sancuinc ah Iliaco 
populos compiitare (Sidon Apollinar I vii cpist 7 in tom i p 700 ) 
ps^ptM ‘“■'irmed of the deuces and circumstances of this fhiulous 

l Bahcr the first or second, partition rnionc the mas of Clovis had 
psen Bern, to Childebert (Gre,t Turoii I iii c 12 in tom u p laj ) 
Velimfsaid he) Arvcniam Xemanem, qu-p tant. locunditatis cratil 
refol-ere dicitur ocniis cemcre, (I in c u p 191 ) The face of llie 
comitrviras concealed h) a thick ro(r,whcn the kiiigof Pans made Ins 
^0*0 ifliO Clerniont 

1 For the description of Aiivcrcne, see SidonmsL (I ir rnicf 21 
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were betrayed bj the grandson of Sidonius Apol- 
linaris Cliildcbert enjojed tins clandestine iic- 
tory , and the free subjects of Theodono threatened 
to desert Ins standard, if he indulged Ins private 
resentment, uhile the nation was engaged in the 
Burgundian m ar But the Franks of Austrasiasoon 
yielded to the persuasne eloquence of their king 
“ Follow mo,” said Theodono, “ into Auiergne I 
will lead you into a proiincc, where you may 
acquire gold, silver, slaves, cattle, and precious 
apparel, to the full e\tent of your wishes I repeat 
my promise , I give y ou the people, and their wealth, 
as your prey , and you may transport them at plea- 
sure into your ow n country ” By the execution of 
tins promise, Theodonc justly forfeited the alle- 
giance of a people, whom he devoted to destruction 
His troops, reinforced by the fiercest barbarians of 
Germany," spread desolation over the fruitful face 
of Auvergne , and two places only, a strong castle, 
and a holy shrine, were saved, or redeemed, from 
their licentious fury The castle of Merohac’* was 
seated on a lofty rock, vvlnih rose a hundied feet 
above the surface of the plain, and a large reser- 
voir of fresh water was enclosed, with some arable 
lands, within the circle of its fortiflcations The 
Franks beheld with envy and despair this impreg- 
nable fortress but they surprised a party of fifty 
stragglers , and, as they were oppressed by the 
number of their captives, they fixed, at a trifling 
ransom, the alternative of life or death foi these 
wretched victims, whom the cruel barbauans were 
prepared to massacre on the refusal of the garnson 
Another detachment penetrated as far as Brivas,or 
Brioudc, where the inhabitants, with their valuable 
cflei ts, had taken refuge in the sanctuary of St 
Tulian Tiic doors of the church resisted the 
•issault , but a daring soldier entered through a 
window of the choir, and opened a passage to his 
companions The clergy and people, the sacred 
and the profane spoils, were rudely torn from the 
altar , and the sncnicgioiis division was made at a 
small distance from the tow n of Bnoude But tins act 
of impiety vvas severely chastised by the devout son 
of CIov IS He punished vv itli death the most atrocious 
olfcndcrs, left their secret accomplices to the ven- 
gcanreofSt Julian, released the captives, restored 
the plunder , and extended the rights of sanctuary 
five miles round the sepulchre of the holy martyr ^ 
Before the Austmsian army retreat- 
Stoiy of viuin. Auvergne, Theodono exacted 

some pledges of the future loyalty of a people, 


whose just hatred could be restrained only by their 
fear A select band of noble youths, the sons of 
the principal senators, was delivered to the con- 
queror, as the hostages of the faith of Childebert, 
and of their country men On the first rumour of 
war, or conspiracy, these guiltless youths were 
reduced to a state of servitude , and one of them, 
Attains, p whose adventures are more particularly 
related, kept Ins master’s horses in the diocese of 
Treves After a painful search he was discovered, 
in this unworthy occupation, by the emissanes of 
Ins grandfather, Gregory bishop of Langres , but 
his oflers of ransom were stcinly rejected by the 
avarice of the barbarian who required an exorbitant 
sum of ten pounds of gold for the freedom of Ins 
noble captive His deliverance vv as clTccted by the 
hardy stratagem of Leo, a slave belonging to the 
kitchens of the bishop of Langres s An unknown 
agent easily introduced him into the same family 
The barbarian pbrehased Leo for the price of twelve 
pieces of gold , and was pleased to learn, that he 
vvas deeply skilled in the luxury of an episcopal 
table “ Next Sunday,” said the Frank, “ I shall 
invite my neighbours and kinsmen Exert thy 
art, and force them to confess, that they have never 
seen, or tasted, such an entertainment, even in the 
king’s house ” Leo assured him, that, if he would 
provide a siilficient quantity of poultry, his wishes 
should be satisfied The master, who already 
aspired to the merit of elegant hospitality, as- 
sumed, as his own, the praise which the voracious 
guests unanimously bestow cd on bis cook , and the 
dexterous Leo insensibly acquired the trust and 
management of bis household After the patient 
expectation of a whole y car, he cautiously vv hispered 
bis design to Attains, and exhorted him to prepare 
for flight in the ensuing night At the hour of mid- 
night, the intemperate guests retired from table, and 
the Frank’s son-in-lavv, whom Leo attended to Ins 
apartment with a nocturnal potation, condescended 
to jest on the facility with which he might betray 
his trust The intrepid slave, after sustaining this 
dangerous raillery, entered his master’s bed-cham- 
ber, removed liis spear and shield, silently drevv 
the fleetest horses from the stable , unbarred the 
ponderous gates , and excited Attains to save Ins 
life and liberty by incessant diligence Their ap- 
prehensions urged them to Icav c their horses on the 
banks of the Meuse they swam the nver, wandered 
three days in the adjacent forest, and subsisted 
only by the accidental discovery of a wild plum- 


m rcmiYni uUcriorc llhcni amnis parle vfnerant 

Ftip'^nre imn i»oicrit, (Cifc;: T«r«n I n r in lorn ii llie 

«xciH»*ofaiM)Uicr linff of Au«tra<*a (A 1) o74 ) for the n«aeCS triiicli 
liif tror |w rommittnl in tin* iirighl»onrlny>it of Pan* 
n Ifoiii the iiaeu^ and wtiiUlnii the Uftifdirtinr editors of Crejyory 
ofTotir* (itt tnn h p I 03 ) lute fixed litis fnrlre** at a place named 
M&ritnc mo from Mannar hi th** Upper Anterpie In 
tins d«’4rripti in 1 Iran late tstfra ns if 1 read infra tlir two prepott 
tirn«are |ter}MtiaII} ft ifniiiidrd hj Gregory, or his transcribers and 
the w-nw fino always drcide 

• iltrwc! rmihituns and vart of A«vrr;,ne in Gresert of Tonr\ 
{I d c T* in tnni «t p and I itt r 0 13 13 p tUt 1'ii dcMira 
rill vt. Jidiau c IT in tom h p 4fXs) ITe frenucutly bf'tn^shis 
rxlr<^ tdirarx altrntinn t » Iim niliterolifiTrv 
f ft of Atulos IS rtUtrd by f of Tanrt, /I 111 r ic. in 

Ivm {) p t^— IIK^) licftrdiior Uidnart, (otifounds llni AtU 


las who was a }oiiHi (puer) iii the jrar 633 with a friend ofSidoiintsof 
the same name, who uaHronnt of Aimm fiftj or stxtr years before 
uch an error winch cannot be imputed to ignorance, is excused, 111 
some de,,ret by its own magniiude 

I ^.****t!Iv^ grandfather of Gregory of Tours, (m tom 

!!..!!• rx ninety tiro years, of which he pasM^d forty as 

*^*I*V* ■***'}^“*J> two as bishop of Lanerrs According to the 

poet Fortuintus lie displn^leipial merit in these different statious. 
rinhdis antique dcciirrens prole parenlitm, 

^obthor nunc sujier astn manet 

Aroiler ante ferox cicin pitis jpse Kicerdos 
_ . , ^'*^domuity«d«, foteiamoTc pains 

tti# f Uinnart, are determined to chsnge 

text into J/bsn it becomes roc to acqiitcfo. In tlie 
jlr^Vr!* exaroinaiion of the topo-raphy, I cojld 

defend the common reading * o » ji 
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trcp As thcj lay concealed in a dark thicket, they 
heard the noise of horses , they were terrified hy 
the angry countenance of their master, and they 
anxiously listened to his declaration, that, if he 
could seize the guilty fugitives, one of them he 
would cut in pieces with Ins sword, and would 
expose the other on a gibbet At length. Attains, 
and Ins faithful Leo, reached the friendly habitation 
of a prtsby ter of Rheims, w ho recruited their faint- 
ing strength with bread and wine, concealed them 
from the search of their enemy, and safely con- 
ducted them, beyond the limits of the Austrasian 
kingdom, to the episcopal palace of Langres 
Gregoi-y embraced his grandson with tears of yoy, 
gratefully delivered Leo, with his whole family, 
from the yoke of servitude, and bestowed on him 
the property of a farm, where he might end Ins days 
in happiness and freedom Perhaps this singular 
adventure, winch is marked with so many circum- 
stances of truth and nature, was related by Attains 
himself, to his cousin, or nephew, the first historian 
of the Franks Gregory of Tours* was born about 
sixty years after the death of Sidomus Apollinaris , 
and tbcir situation was almost similar, since each 
of them was a native of Auvergne, a senator, and a 
bishop The ditrcrcncc of their sty le and sentiments 
may, therefure, express the decay of Gaul , and 
clearly ascertain how much, in so short a space, the 
human mind had lost of its energy and refinement * 

Prmle c^ofUie qualified to despise the 

RnmansofOaui opposite, and, perhaps, artful, mis- 
representations, which have softened, or exagge- 
rated, the oppression of the Romans of Gaul under 
the reign of the Merovingians The conquerors 
never promulgated any nmversal edict of servitude, 
or confiscation but a degenerate people, who ex- 
cused their weakness by the specious names of 
politeness and peace, was exposed to the arms and 
laws of the ferocious barbarians, who contemptu- 
ously insulted tlicir possessions, their freedom, and 
their safety Their personal injuries were partial 
and irregular , but the great body of the Romans 
survived the revolution, and still preserved the pro- 
perty, and privileges, of citizens A large portion 
of tlitir lands w as exacted for the use of the Franks , 
but they enjoyed the remainder, exempt from tri- 
bute,” and the same irresistible violence which 


swept away the arts and manufactures of Gaul, 
destroyed the elaborate and expensive system of 
impenal despotism The provincials must fre- 
quently deplore the savage jurisprudence of the 
Salic or Ripuarian laws, but their private life, in 
the important concerns of marriage, testaments, or 
inheritance, was still regulated by the Thcodosian 
Code, and a discontented Roman might freely 
aspire, or descend, to the title and character of a 
barbarian The honours of the state were accessi- 
ble to Ins ambition the education and temper of 
the Romans more peculiarly qualified them for the 
oifices of civil government , and, as soon as emula- 
tion had rekindled their military ardour, they were 
permitted to march in the ranks, or even at the 
head, of the victonous Germans I shall not at- 
tempt to enumerate the generals and magistrates, 
whose names * attest the liberal policy of the Mero- 
vingians The supreme command of Burgundy, 
with the title of Patrician, was successively in- 
trusted to the three Romans, and the last, and 
most powerful, Miimmolus.y who alternately saved 
and disturbed the monarchy, had supplanted his 
father in the station of count of Autiin, and left a 
treasure of thirty talents of gold, and two hun- 
dred and fifty talents of silver The fierce and 
illiterate barbarians were excluded, during several 
generations, from the dignities, and even from the 
orders, of the church * The clergy of Gaul con- 
sisted almost entirely of native provincials, the 
haughty Franks fell prostrate at the feet of their 
subjects, who were dignified with the episcopal 
character , and ,the power and riches wdiicli had 
been lost in war, were insensibly recovered by 
superstition » In all temporal pflairs, the Theodo- 
sian Code was the universal law of the clergy , but 
the barbaric jurisprudence had liberally provided 
for their personal safety a sub-deacon was equi- 
valent to two Franks, the aiitnirtion, and priest, 
were held in similar estimation , and the life of a 
bishop was appreciated far above the common 
standard, at the pnee of nine hundred pieces of 
gold ’’ The Romans communicated to their con- 
querors the use of the Christian religion and Latin 
language ® but their language and their religion 
had alike degenerated from the simple purity of the 
Augustan, and apostolic, age The progress of 


» Tlic iwrftils of Crosrory (Gropjriii' Florcntiii* Georgius) were of 
iiftWe < \tric»ioii, (natalibu^ tllusIrM ) nnil they powwed large 
otateo (/atifun/lia) Imtii in Au\er„ii« anil nnrgunil^ He waa born 
in the jeir 530, ms cnmernleil liislioji of Tours m 573, anil died in 
501 or Siij wHin after he hid tirmiinlnl his hislon Set his I ife bv 
Olio iiblml of Cliiaiij, (III lorn ii p 129-135 ) Hid a nen Life m tlie 
mrinoires de I Academie ke tom xwi p VOS— 037 
I liccrdeiite atque imiiio points perciinie all urbiblis Gaihranis 
lilirraham ciilliiri hleranim kc (inprnfit in tom n n 137 ) is the 
romplHnl of Grc,.i.rv liimvlf whieb lit. fuUj tcrifies bj his own work 
His Mth iseqiiMh di>oidof tlegance ami smiplicilt In a conspi 
cuoiis sIHioii ht Mill remained a «traiip-r to Ins own a t and coiinlrv 
md III a pwhx Work (the five Ia«.t Imoks conli n Icn tears) ],e has 
oniitlcd almost ctert thins that |Histerilt dc'ires to learn I hati 
teihnn It acquired bj a iniiitol perusal, the right of pronouneiiis tins 
uaiunimliie ftciiteiirc ^ 

n The AbliedeMahlt (tom i p 247-207 ) has ihhseiillj confirmed 
lhis_opniion of llie pres deni de Montesquieu (E'piil dc« Lois,l xxx. 

a Ve pnW Hi«t Critique dc It Vlonarchie Tranffoisf fnm ,, , 
Ti c 9 10 The French tntiqiiaritns e<.tal>tisti as a principle thtt 
the U mnns and tnrbariaiis mat I'e tli«tin_iiithrd ht their names 
riieir names tindmihledlj farm a reasonable pmumpticn tel in 
Tradinb Gregory of Toil's, I lure obsened Gonduipbus, of xnatorian 


or Roman cxlraclion (I ti c 11 in tom ii p 273 ) and Claudius, t 
barinriaii (1 «ii c 29 p 303) 

T riiniiis Miinininhis IS repitledlt mentioned by Gregory of Tours, 
from the fourth (c 42 n 224) to the «cienlli (c 40 p *110) book 
The rnmpiiittioii hy Itieiits is ein,.tilar enou,.h , hut if Grt^oiy at. 
Ltclied any nictiiinu to lint nlisnlctc word, the treasures of Muinmotus 
must hare exeredetl lUQOOOf sterling 
* Spc riciiry, Disrniirs in siir 1 llitloire rrclc«nstiqne 
a Tlie bishop of Tours himself has recorded ihe complaint of Cliil 
peric the grandson of Clot is. I>ce pauper remaii«it Fiscus iioster 
cccedititia nostra, ad ecclcsias »iint traii'lala* nulli penitns n»i soli 
Lpiseopi regnant (I ti e. 4C in tom ii p 291) 

5 See Ihe Ripuarian Code (tit staxti in tom iv p 211 ) Tlie 
^lic law docs not nrotide for the safety of the clergy and wp might 
suppose Dll the btlialf of Ihe more eitihrrcl trilie tint thet had not 
foreseen «nch an iniptmis act as the murder of a priest V et Piaptex- 
talns srchliishnp of Kniicn was assassinated lit the order of qneeti Fre. 
de„«Bd«s before tin altar (Gleg Tiirnn I tin c 31 in tom ii p 3iB.) 

c Vf Rnnaniy (VIem de I AcadcniiL dcs lit<rnptinn< tom xxir p 
SS3—G70) Ins asrerlaiiitd the Tinqva Jtomana Jtu^ttca, winch 
thrnii.,h the medium of th- Uomance, has gtaduallt lieen tmlishet] 
into Iht actual farm of the Fienrh language Under the Carlot in.ian 
race the kings and nobles of Fraucc still undintood the dialect of Ihcir 
Gennan anecstorv 
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superstition and barliansm in as rapid and universal 
the worship of the saints conecaled from vulgar 
eyes the God of the Christians , and the rustic dia- 
lect of peasants and soldiers was corrupted hy a 
Teutonic idiom and pronunciation Yet such in- 
tercourse of sacred and social communion eradi- 
cated the distinctions of hirth and victory , and the 
nations of Gaul acre gradually confounded under 
the name and government of the Franks 
Anarchj of tiie ^lic Franks, after they mingled with 
Frank* their Gallic subjects, might have im- 
parted the most valuable of human gifts, a spirit, 
and system, of constitutional liberty Under a 
king, licreditary but limited, the chiefs and coun- 
sellors might hai c debated, at Pans, in the palace 
of the Ctesars the adjacent field, where the em- 
perors reviewed their mercenary legions, would 
have admitted the legislative assembly of freemen 
and warriors , and the rude model, which had been 
sketched in the woods of Germany ,<1 might have 
been polisbed and improved by the civil wisdom of 
the Romans But the careless barbarians, secure 
of their personal independence, disdained the labour 
of government the annual assemblies of the month 
of March were silently abolished , and the nation 
was separated, and almost dissolved, by the con- 
quest of Gaul* The monarchy was left without 
any regular establishment of justice, of arms, or of 
revenue The successors of Clovis wanted resolu- 
tion to assume, or strength to exercise, the legis- 
lative and executive powers, which the people had 
abdicated the rojal prerogative was distinguished 
only by a more ample privilege of rapine md mur- 
der, and the love of freedom, so often invigorated 
and disgraced by private ambition, was reduced, 
among the licentious Franks, to the contempt of 
order, and the desire of impunity Seventy-five 
years after the death of Clovis, las grandson, Gon- 
tran, king of Burgundy , sent an army to invade the 
Gothic possessions of Scptimania, or Languedoc 
The troops of Burgundy, Berry, Auvergne, and the 
adjacent territories, were excited by the hopes of 
spoil They maichcd, without discipline, under 
the banners of German, or Gallic, counts , their 
attack was feeble and unsuccessful , but the friendly 
and hostile provinces were desolated with indiscn- 
minatc rage The corn-fields, the villages, the 
chiirrhcs themselves, were consumed by lire, the 
inhabitants were massacred, or dragged into cap- 
tivity , and, in the disorderly retreat, five thousand 
of these inhuman savages were destroyed by hunger 
or intestine discord When the pious Gontran 
reproached the guilt, or neglect, of their leaders , 
and threatened to inllict, not a legal sentence, but 


instant and arbitrary execution , they accused the 
universal and incurable corruption of the people 
“ No one,” they said, “ any longer fears or respects 
Ins king. Ins duke, or his count Each man lov cs 
to do evil, and freely indulges his criminal inclina- 
tions The most gentle correction provokes an im- 
mediate tumult, and the rash magistrate, who pre- 
sumes to censure or restrain his seditious subjects, 
seldom escapes alive from their revenge It has 
been reserved for the same nation to expose, by 
their intemperate vices, the most odious abuse of 
freedom , and to supply its loss by the spirit of 
honour and humanity, which now alleviates and 
dignifies their obedience to an absolute sovereign 
The Visigoths had resigned to Clovis The Vi«isniiis 
the greatest part of their Gallic pos- ofSpam 
sessions , but their loss was amply compensated by 
the easy conquest, and secuie enjoy ment, of the pro- 
vinces of Spain From the monarchy of the Goths, 
which soon involved the Suevic kingdom of Galli- 
cia, the modern Spaniards still derive some national 
vanity but the historian of the Roman empire is 
neitlier invited nor compelled to pursue the obscure 
and barren series of their annals t The Goths of 
Spam were separated from the rest of mankind, by 
the lofty ridge of the Pyrenman mountains their 
manners and institutions, as far as they were com- 
mon to the Germanic tribes, have been already ex- 
plained I have anticipated, in the preceding chap- 
ter, the most important of their ecclesiastical events, 
the fall of Arianism, and the persecution of the 
Jews and it only remains to observe some interest- 
ing circumstances, which relate to the civil and 
ecclesiastical constitution of the Spanish kingdom 
After their conversion from idolatry, Lrg,.hii,e a*, 
or heresy, the Franks and the Visi- “mWiesofSpam 
goths were disposed to embrace, with equal submis- 
sion, the inherent evils, and the accidental benefits, 
of superstition But the prelates of France, long 
before the extinction of the Merovingian race, had 
degenerated into fighting and hunting barbarians 
They disdained the use of synods , forgot the laws 
of temperance and chastity , and preferred the in- 
dulgence of private ambition and luxury, to the 
general interest of the sacerdotal profession i> Tlio 
bishops of Spain respected themselves, and were 
respected by the public their indissoluble union 
disguised their vices, and confirmed tlieir authority 
md the regular discipline of the church introduced 
peace, order, and stability, into the gov ernment of 
the state From the reign of Rccared, the first 
catholic king, to thatofWiti/a, the immediate pre- 
decessor of the unfortunate Rodcric, sixteen national 
councils were successively convened The six nic- 


4 Ce twiD >ntntic a <14 Iroint din* le* boi* Mnntc*niiicu, r*nril 
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Cie AIiW dr MiWj Ob*trralinn* See tom i p 31— Vl U 
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B Spain, in the«c dark aBci has been peculiarly iinforltiiiate The 
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Tille and John of Ilielar 
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tropolitans, Toledo, ScMlle, Menda, Bnga, Tarra- 
gona, and Karbonne, presided according to tbcir 
respective senion^ , the assembly was composed of 
their suffragan bishops, who appeared in person, or 
by their proMes , and a place was assigned to the 
most holy or opulent of the Spanish abbots Daring 
the first three days of the convocation, as long as 
they agitated the ecclesiastical questions of doctrine 
and discipline, the profane laity was excluded from 
their debates, which were conducted, however, 
with decent solemnity But on the morning of the 
fourth day , the doors were thrown open for the en- 
trance of the great officers of the palace, the dukes 
and counts of the provinces, the judges of the cities, 
and the Gothic nobles and the decrees of heaven 
were ratified by the consent of the people The 
same rules were observ cd in the provincial assem- 
blies, the annual synods which were empowered to 
hear complaints, and to redress grievances , and a 
legal government was supported by the prevailing 
influence of the Spanish clergy The bishops, who, 
in each revolution, were prepared to flatter the vic- 
torious, and to insult the prostrate, laboured, with 
diligence and success, to kindle the flames of per- 
secution, and to exalt the mitre above the crow n 
Tct the national councils of Toledo, in which the 
free spint of the barbanans was tempered and 
guided by episcopal policy, have established some 
prudent laws for the common benefit of the king 
and people The vacancy of the throne was sup- 
plied by the choice of the bishops and palatines , 
and, after the failure of the line of Alarm, the regal 
dignity was still limited to the pure and noble blood 
of the Goths The clergy, who anointed their law- 
ful pnnee, always recommended, and sometimes 
practised, the duty of allegiance , and the spiritual 
censures were denounced on the heads of the im- 
pious subjects, who should resist his authority, con- 
spire against his life, or violate, by an indecent 
union, the chastity even of his widow But the 
monarch himself, when he ascended the throne, 
was bound by a reciprocal oath to God and his 
people, that he would faithfully execute his im- 
portant trust The real or imaginary faults of his 
administration were subject to the control of a 
powerful aristocracy, and the bishops and pala- 

they should not be degraded, imprisoned, tortured, 
nor ponishcd with death, exile, or confiscation, un- 
less by the free and public judgment of their peers i 
these legislative councils of 

f laws,,hich had been coriipilcd by a succession 
or Gothic kings, from the fierce Eunc to the devout 
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Egica As long as the Visigoths themselves were 
satisfied with the rude customs of their ancestors, 
they indulged their subjects of Aquitain and Spam 
in the enjoy ment of the Roman law Their gradual 
improvement in arts, in policy, and at length in 
religion, encouraged them to imitate, and to super- 
sede, these foreign institutions , and to compose a 
code of civil and criminal junsprudence, for tlic 
use of a great and united people The same obli- 
gations, and the same privileges, were communi- 
cated to the nations of the Spanish monarchy and 
the conquerors, insensibly renouncing the Teutonic 
idiom, submitted to the restraints of equity, and 
exalted the Romans to the participation of freedom. 
The merit of this impartial policy was enhanced by 
the situation of Spain, under the reign of the Visi- 
goths The provincials were long separated from 
their Anan masters by the irreconcilable difference 
of religion After the conversion of Recared had 
removed the prejudices of the catholics, the coasts, 
both of the ocean and Mediterranean, were still 
possessed by the eastern emperors, who secretly 
excited a discontented people to reject the yoke of 
the barbanans, and to assert the name and dignity 
of Roman citizens The allegiance of doubtful 
subjects IS indeed most cifectually secured by their 
own persuasion, that they hazard more in a revolt, 
than they can hope to obtain by a revolution , but it 
has appeared so natural to oppress those whom we 
hate and fear, that the contrary system well de- 
serves the praise of wisdom and moderation k 
While the kingdoms of the Franks newiutwn of 
and Visigoths were established in Gaul Britain 

and Spain, the Saxons achieved the conquest of 
Britain, the third great diocese of the pnnfecture of 
the w est Since Britain was already separated fi om 
the Roman empire, I might, without reproach, de- 
cline a story, familiar to the most illiterate, and ob- 
scure to the most learned, of my readers The 
Saxons, who excelled in the use of the oar or the 
battle-axe, were ignorant of the art which could 
alone perpetuate the fame of their exploits , the 
provincials, relapsing into barbarism, neglected to 
describe the ruin of their country , and the doubtful 
tradition was almost extinguished, before the mis- 
sionaries of Rome restored the light of science and 
Christianity The declamations of Gildas, the frag- 
ments, or fables, of Nennius, the obscure hints of 
tlie Saxou laws and chronicles, and the CLclcsiasti- 
cal talcs of the venerable Bede,' have been illus- 
trated by the diligence, and sometimes embellished 
by the fancy, of succeeding w ritcrs, whose works 
I am not ambitious either to censure or to tran- 
scribe “ Yet the historian of the empire may be 

juri^nidcDce display* a more civiliinl and enli-litenvd Mate of so. 
cietj , than tint of the Bnrtpindians or even of the Lombards 
1 See Gildas de Bxcidio Britannia! c Il—Sj p 4—0 edit. Gale 
tVeiiniiis Hist Britoniim e 28. 3j—GS p lOo— IIS edit. GJe. Bede 

Hist Eccle-iast Gentis An^lorum, 1 i c 12— IG p 49 S3 r 22. n 

88. edit Smith Cliron Saxomenm, p It— 23, Xc cdiLGibrnn IjJe 
Aii,.lo isixon law* were published bj VI ilkin* London 1731 ,n fahn 
andtheLwes W’alhcm, by VV otton and Clarke I/indon Kio in folm’ 

■a The laborious VIr Carte, and the ingenious VIr Whitaker art 
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parlicnlar historian or iVIanclicster embraces tinder that obscure title 

a subject almon a* extensne as the general bislorj ofEo-laod ' 
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tempted to pursue tlie revolutions of a Homan pro- j 
Vince, till it vanishes from liis sight, and an j 
Englishman maj curiousl> trace the establishment ' 
of tiic barbanans, from whom he deri\es liis name, 
his laws, and pcihaps Ins origin 
Desn-nt of iiio About fortj jears after tbe dissolu- 
Sixon^ lion of the Homan goiernment, Vorti- 
A D 4-19 appears to have obtained the 

supreme, though prccanous, command of the princes 
and cities of Britain That unfortunate monarch 
has been almost unanimoiisl} condemned for tlic 
weak and mischieious policj of insiting® a for- 
midable stranger, to repel the scxatious inroads of 
a domestic foe His ambassadors arc despatched, 
b3 the giasest historians, to the coast of Germany , 
thc3 address a pathetic oration to the general 
asscmbl3 of the Sa\ons, and those u arlikc barba- 
rians resoh e to assist with a fleet and army the sup- 
pliants of a distant and unknown island If Britain 
had indeed been unknown to the Saxons, the 
measure of its calamities would base been less 
complete But the strength of the Homan gos ern- 
ment could not alwa3s guard the maritime prosince 
against the pirates of Germany , the independent 
and di\ ided states w'cre exposed to their attacks , 
and the Saxons might sometimes join the Scots and 
the Piets, in a tncit, or express, confederacy of 
rapine and destruction Vortigorn could onl3 
balance the sarious perils which assaulted on 
escrj side his throne and his people, and Ins 
P0I1C3 mnydeserse cither praise or excuse, if he 
preferred the alliance of those baibarians, whose 
nasal power rendered them the most dangerous 
enemies, and the most sen iccablc allies Hengist 
and Horsn, as thc3 ranged along the eastern coast 
w ith three ships, were engaged, b3 the promise of 
an ample stipend, to embrace the defence of Bnf am , 
and their intrepid salour soon dcliscrcd the countr3 
from the Caledonian invaders The isle of Thanct, 
a secure and fertile district, was allotted for the 
residence of these German auxiliaries, and thi3 
w ere supplied, according to the trcat3 , w ith a plenti- 
ful allowance of clothing and provisions This 
favoiirablc reception encounged five thousand war- 
riors to embark with their families in seventeen 
vessels, and the infant power of Hengist was forti- 
fied b3 this strong and seasonable reinforcement 
The craftj barbanan suggested to Tortigern the 
obvious advantage of fixing, in the neighbourhood 
of the Piets, a colon3 of faithful allies a third 
fleet of fort3 ships, under the command of his son 
and nephew, sailed from Gcrman3, ravaged the 
Orknejs, and disembarked a new amiv on the coast 
of Northumberland, or Lothian, at the opposite ex- 
trcmit3 of the devoted land It wascas3 to foresee, 

n TIin \f1nr1i mtr tWne wme coimlf nance from llie 

exptr framed into a ir^uhr M<»r> h\ 

iliViixl a monk of llnr lenlli ccnltirj (N?»* Cnii^in Ih«t «e 

1 Fmptre d Occident, tom 11 p 350.) Ilnpin and c%rn lltime hate 
too frerh iiwl thif i^U*piriou« ciidcnre without rc^^ardiOp, the precise 
and prnfiahte te«tinion\ of >rnntti« Intern «incriint trts Cluiflv a 
Gernnni^ in extUo pti/e<r In quihii* nant Elortet 
• Ncfihui* imptitn to the tlic murder of thrre hundred Bri 

full cliieri, a crime not unsuitable to their savage nunnen. But vc 


hut it was impossible to prevent, the impending 
evrils The two nations were soon divided and ex- 
asperated by mutual jealousies The Saxons mag- 
nified all that they had done and suffered in the 
cause of an ungrateful people , while the Britons 
regretted the lihcrdi rewards which could not satisfj 
the avarice of those haughty mercenaries The 
causes of fear and hatred w ere inflamed into an 
irreconcilable quarrel Tbe Saxons flew to arms , 
and, if they perpetrated a treacherous massacre 
during the security of a feast, they destroyed the 
reciprocal confidence which sustains the intercourse 
of peace and w ar ® 

Hengist, who boldly aspired to the i:«tabiidiment 
conquest of Britain, exhorted his "lepUrcb*™ 
countrymen to embrace the glorious A D 455— SS2 
opportunitj he painted in liv cly colours the fertility 
of the soil, the wealth of the cities, the pusillani- 
mous temper of the natives, and the convenient 
situation of a spacious solitary island, accessible on 
all sides to the Saxon fleets The successive colo- 
nics which issued, in the period of a century, from 
the mouths of the Elbe, the Weser, and the Hhinc, 
were pnncipallj composed of three valiant tribes or 
nations of Germanj , the Jsttes, the old Saxons, and 
the Angles The Jutes, who fought under the 
peculiar banner of Hengist, assumed the merit of 
leading their countrjmcn in the paths of glory, and 
of erecting, in Kent, the first independent kingdom 
The fame of the enterprise was attributed to the 
primitive Saxons, and the common laws and lan- 
guage of the conquerors arc described hy the 
national Appellation of a people, which, at the end 
of four hundred jears, produced the first monarchs 
of South Bntain The Angles were distinguished 
by their numbers and their success , and tliej 
claimed the honour of fixing a perpetual name on 
the countrj , of winch they occupied tbe most ample 
portion The barbarians, who followed the hopes 
of rapine cither on the land or sea, were insensibly 
blended willi tins triple confcdcracv , the Fusions, 
who had been tempted by tlicir vicinitv to the 
British shores, might balance, during a short space, 
the strength and reputation of the native Saxons , 
the Danes, the Prussians, the Rugtans arc faintly 
described, and some adventurous Huns, who had 
wandered as far as the Baltic, might embark on 
board the German vessels, for the conquest of a now 
world P But this arduous achievement was not 
prepared or executed by the union of national 
pow ers Each intrepid chicrtain, according to the 
measure of Ins fame and fortunes assembled his 
followers, equipped a fleet of three, or pcihaps of 
sixlj, vessels, chose the place of the attack, and 
conducted Ins subsequent operations according to 

not obliged to beliere (w* Jeflrey of Monmoulli I «iii c 9—12.) 
Il»t StoiicUen;;e i^ their moitiiinciit whirli the giants )i9d ftirrnprly 
transported from Afrtra to Ireland, and whirh traa removed to Britain 
ti} the order of Amhrosiiia and flie nrt of Alcrlm 

p All tJif^ trilie^ are r\piT««K entimentid by Bede (I i r li> p 
I 62 1 V c 0 p ]po) and tiioii^h I have ron«iriircd IVlr Uhiiaktr^ 
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I the Anglo Sazona 
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the events of llic war, and the dictates of liis private 
interest In the invasion of Britain many lierocs 
vanquished and fell , hut only seven victorious 
leaders assumed or at least maintained, the title 
of kings Seven independent thrones, the Saxon 
Heptarchy, were founded hy the conquerors, and 
seven families, one of which has been continued, by 
' female succession, to our present sovereign, denv ed 
llicir equal and sacred lineage from Woden, the 
god of war It has been pretended, that this re- 
public of kings was moderated by a general council 
and a supreme magistrate But such an artificial 
scheme of policy is repugnant to the rude and tur- 
bulent spirit of the Saxons their laws arc silent, 
and their imperfect annals afford only a dark and 
bloody prospect of intestine discord i 
Shte of the -A- monk, who, in the profound igno- 
Dritons rance of human life, has presumed to 
exercise the office of historian, strangely disfigures 
the state of Britain, at the time of its sepaiation 
from the western empire Gildas' describes in 
florid language the improvements of agriculture, the 
foreign trade which flowed with every tide into the 
Thames and the Scvein, the solid and lofty con- 
stiuction of public and private edifices he accuses 
the sinful luxurj of the British people, of a people, 
according to the same writer, ignorant of the most 
simple arts, and incapable, without the aid of the 
Romans, of providing walls of stone, or weapons of 
iron, for the defence of their native land • Under 
the long dominion of the emperors, Britain had been 
insensibl} moulded into the elegant and servile 
form of a Roman province, whose safety was in- 
trusted to a foreign power The subjects of Hono- 
nus contemplated their new freedom with surprise 
and terror , they were left destitute of any civil or 
military constitution , and their uncertain rulers 
wanted cither skill, or courage, or authority, to 
direct the public force against the common enemy 
The introduction of the Saxons betrayed their in- 
ternal weakness, and degraded the character both of 
the prince and people Their consternation magni- 
fied the danger, the want of union diminished tlicir 
resources , and the madness of civ il factions w as more 
solicitous to accuse, than to rcnicdj , the evils, which 
thej imputed to the misconduct of their adversaries 
Yet the Britons vv ere not ignorant, thej could not 
be Ignorant, of the manufacture or the use of arms 
the successive and disorderly attacks of the Saxons 
allowed them to recover from tbcir amavement, and 
the prosperous or adverse events of the war added 
discipline and experience to their native valour 
‘1 licir rcsKtancc, Continent of Europe and 

-Africa 3 icldcd. Without resistance, to 

the barbarians, the British island, alone and un- 
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aided, maintained a long, a vigorous, though an 
unsuccessful, struggle, against the lomiidablc 
pirates, who, almost at the same instant, assaulted 
the northei n, the eastern, and the southern coasts 
The cities which had been fortified with skill, were 
defended with resolution , the adv antages of ground, 
hills, forests, and morasses, vv ei e diligently improv cd 
hy the inhabitants, the eonquest of each distiict 
was purchased with blood , and the defeats of the 
Saxons arc strongly attested by the discreet silence 
of their annalist Hcngist might hope to achieve 
the conquest of Britain , but his ambition, in an 
active reign of thirty-five years, was confined to the 
possession of Kent, and the numerous colony which 
he had planted in the north, was extirpated by the 
sword of the Britons The monarchy of the West 
Saxons was laboriously founded by the persevering 
eflbrts of three maitial generations The life ot 
Cerdic, one of the bravest of the children of Woden, 
was consumed in the conquest of Hampshire and 
the Isle of Wight, and the loss which he sus- 
tained in the battle of Mount Badon, reduced him 
to a state of inglorious repose Kenric, his valiant 
son, advanced into Wiltshire , besieged Salisbury, 
at that time seated on a commanding eminence, 
and vanquished an army which advanced to the 
relief of the city In the subsequent battle of 
Marlborough,! his British enemies displa3cd their 
military science Their troops vv ere formed in three 
lines , each line consisted of three distinct bodies, 
and the cavalry, the archers, and the pikemen, were 
dislnbuted according to the principles of Roman 
tactics The Saxons charged in one w eighty column, 
boldly encountered with their short swords the long 
lances of the Britons, and maintained an equal 
conflict till the approach of night Two decisive 
victories, the death of three British kings, and the 
reduction of Cirencester, Bath, and Gloucester, 
established the fame and power of Ceaulin, the 
grandson of Cerdic, who carried his victorious arms 
to the banks of the Sev em 
After a war of a hundred 3'ears, the 
independent Britons still occupied the 
whole extent of the western coast, from the wall of 
Antoninus to the extreme promontory of Cornwall , 
and the principal cities of the inland country still 
opposed the arms of the barbarians Resistance 
became more languid, as the number and boldness 
of the assailants continually increased AVinning 
their way b3 slow and painful eflbrts, the Saxons, 
the Angles, and their various confederates, ad- 
vanced from the north, from the cast, and from the 
south, till their victorious banners were united in the 
centre of the island Be} end the Severn the Britons 
still asserted their national freedom, vv Inch survived 


bj tlic ccneril tnstonans, as Uicv were Iiastenmc to more intercslin- 
anil impiirtinl cirnt* “ 
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the heptarchy, and even the monarch}, of the 
Sn\ODS Tlie hmv est n amors, n ho preferred exile 
to slaver}, found a secure refuge in the mountains 
of Walts the reluctant submission of Cornwall 
Mas dcla}cd for some ages ,“ and a band of fugitives 
acquired a stttlcmcntin Gaul, by their own valour, 
or the libcralit} of the Merovingian kings The 
western angle of Armorica acquired the new appel 
lations of Cornwall, and the Lesset Srttain , and 
the vacant lands of the Osismii were filled b} a 
strange people, who, under the authority of their 
counts and bishops, preserv ed the law s and language 
of their ancestors To the feeble descendants of 
' Clovis and Charlemagne, the Britons of Arniorira 
refused the customary tribute, subdued the neigh- 
bouring dioceses of Vannes, Rennes, and Nantes, 
and formed a poacrfiil though vassal state, mIiicIi 
has been united to the crown of France ^ 

Ttie fame of In ti ccnturj of pcrpctual, or at least 
Arthur implacable, war, much courage, and 
some skill, must have been exerted for the defence 
of Britain Yet if the memory of its champions is 
almost buried in oblivion, vvenetd not repine, since 
every age, however destitute of science or virtue, 
snfliciently abounds with acts of blood and militar} 
renown The tomb of Vortimer, the son of Yorti- 
gern, v'-as erected on the margin of the sea-shore, 
as a land-mark formidable to the Saxons, whom he 
had thnee vanquished in the fields of Kent Am- 
brosius Aurelian was descended from a noble family 
of Romans,* his modest} was equal to his valour, 
and his valour, till the last fatal action,* m as crowned 
with spkndid success But every British name is 
eifaced by the illustrious name of Arthur, >* the 
hcrcditar} prince of the Silures, in South Wales, 
and the elective king or general of the nation 
According to the most rational account, he defeated, 
in tM clvc successive battles, the Angles of the north, 
and the Saxons of the west , but the declining age 
of the hero was imbittered by popular ingratitude, 
and domestic misfortunes The events of his life 
arc less interesting than the singular revolutions of 
his fame During a penod of five hundred years 
the tradition of his exploits was preserved, and 
rudely cmbtllished, by the obscure bards of Wales 
and Armorica, who were odious to the Saxons, and 
unknown to the rest of mankind The pndc and 

a Cornvnill vas finatlv <ulidiiri1 lia Alheirtan, (A T) *>27 — <>41 } vlio 
planltd ail Ln„li<1i roinnv at (vrlir and confined the Britons beaond 
the riser Tamar See VV illtam nf Vlalmsliiir} I ii in the Scriptnres 
post Rcilim. p so The spiritof the Cornish kni„htssras ile„ridcd by 
«e 1 iliide and it should «rftn from the romanre of Sir Tn«tram tliat 
their rowanlire was a1mo*l iiroierhial 

X Tlie estatih hment of tlic R it ii« in Caul is prored in the «i*lli 
crnliirs lij Proeopius Gresorv of Tours the •eeond muneil of Tours 
(A T> oC* ) and the lea t nis|iicinus of their rhmiiirles and hres of 
saints The stilisiriplian of n bi-liop of (hr Britons to the first 
coniteil of Tours (d_ D <tfil or rather 431 ) the armv nf Tlinihamns 
and the loose declamation of Tildas [alii transmarinas |ictclnnt resionrs 
c SV p ft.) UMT miintenance an rmijrtatinn a rarli as the middle of 
the fifth century Betoiid Uiat irra the Rritons of Armorira ran hr 
fonnd onlv in ronunec and I am surprise,! that Mr VVliilaVer 
(Genuine Uistory of the Ilriten« p 214- JJl ) In nld so faitlifiill) 
transcribe the pniss i-noranre of Cirte whose lenial errors he lias so 
riipittimlT cliastiscd .... , , . . 

T The anti luities of Brefitmr which I are lieen the Buhject eren of 
political controirrsc are ilhi trated by Hadrian Valruii (Xotitiv 
Gittisriim sill, eoce Jiritarnttt Ciwonnnit p 03— IPO ) VI d Vnsille 
f N lice de I Anrienne 4 aule Cirieopitf CVriofolilee Otimu f or 
ca’iian p 213.2M J03 "20 and I lata del Lurope p 'o— 60 ) Bonsfle 


cunosit} of the Norman conquerors, prompted them 
to inquire into the ancient history of Britain they 
listened Mith fond credulity to the talc of Arthur, 
and eagerly applauded the merit of a prince, who 
had tniimphed over the Saxons, their common 
enemies His romance, transenbed in the Latin^of 
JelTrey of Monmouth, and afterwards translated 
into the fashionable idiom of the times, was en- 
riched with the various, though incoherent, orna- 
ments, which were familiar to the experience, the 
learning, or the fancy, of the twelfth century The 
progress of a Phrygian colony, from the Tiber to 
the Thames, was easily ingrafted on the table of 
the A^neid , and the roy aL ancestors of Arthur 
derived their ongin from Troy, and claimed their 
alliance with the Caesars His trophies were deco- 
rated with captive provinces, and imperial titles, 
and his Danish victories avenged the recent injuncs 
of his country The gallantry and superstition of 
the British hero, his feasts and tournaments, and 
the memorable institution of his Knights of tlie 
Round Table, were faithfully copied from the 
reigning manners of chivalry , and the fabulous 
exploits of Uther’s son, appear less incredible, 
than the adventures which were achieved by the 
enterprising v alour of the Normans Pilgrimage, 
and the holy wars, introduced into Europe the spe- 
cious miracles of Arabian magic Fairies and 
giants, flying dragons and enchanted palaces, were 
blended with the more simple fictions of the west , 
and the fate of Britain depended on the art, or the 
predictions, of Merlin Every nation embraced and 
Tdorned the popular romance of Arthur, and the 
Knights of the Round Table their names were 
celebrated in Greece and Italy, and the volumi- 
nous talcs of Sir Lancelot and Sir Tnstrani were 
devoutly studied by the princes and nobles, who 
disregarded the genuine heroes and historians of 
mtiquity At length the light of science and reason 
was rekindled, the talisman was broken, tlie 
visionary fabric melted into air , and by a natural, 
though unjust, reverse of the public opinion, the 
seventy of the present age is inclined to question 
the existence of Arthur * 

Resistance, if it cannot avert, must tiewibtion of 
increase, the miscncs of conquest , and Britain 
conquest has never appeared more dreadful and 


me (Description de la France tom i p 84—04 ) and the AbW de 
^ertot Critique de 1 Ctalili«ecment des Breton* dans Ics Gaules 
2 Tol in 12mo l*ari« 1720 ) I maj assume the merit of cNaminin^ 
tlie original eridence which the) hate produced 
* Bede who in hi* chmiiiele (p 28.) places Ambrostu* under the 
ret^D of Zeno, (A D 474—401 ) ob*erte* that hi* parent* had been 
••pnrpurt luduti which he explain* in hi* ecclesiastical hi*ton, b) 
**rei.ium nomenet insipne ferentibn*'* (1 i c. IG. p *>3) Theexpre*. 
Sion of Nennius tc 44 p 110 edit Gale) is still more sin^lar, IJnus 
de cooRiIifrirt £:entis Romanira* e*t pater men* * 

« B) ihetinanimou* thnu.h doubtful con|ectureofourantiqiiarian< 
Ambro*in* i* eonf lunded with Natanleod, who (A D WW ) Icr-t In* own 
life ind fi%e thou^nd of hi* *nbjecu in a battle against Cerdic, the 
\\ est Saxon (Chron Siixon p 17 18) 
b As I am a stranger to the W el h bard* IVI) rdhin 1 lomarch and 
Tahc**in my faith in the existence and exploits of Arthur priiicipall) 
mis on the simple and circumstantial tc<timTm) of Nennius. (Hist 
Brit, e 02, 63. p HI) Mr B hitaKer(Tli*t of Maiiclie*ter, sol ii p 
31— *l ) ha* framed an interesting and esen probable iiarralite of the 
war* of Arthur though it is irnpos ible to allow the reality of the 
round table 

c The progre** of romance and the state of learning in the middle 
age*, are illustrated by Mr Thomas \\ arton, with the taste of a poet^ 
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dcslniclnc tliati in the hands of the Saxons, who 
hated the \aIonr of their enemies, disdained the 
faith of treaties, and Molated, without remorse, the 
most saered objects of the Christian worship The 
fields of battle might be traced, almost m every 
district, by monuments of bones , the fragments of 
falling towers were stained with blood , the last of 
tlie Britons, without distinction of age or sex, was 
massacred,* in the ruins of Andcnda ,* and the 
repetition of such calamities was frequent and 
familiar under the Saxon hcptarchj The arts and 
religion, the laws and language, which the Romans 
had so carefully planted in Britain, were extirpated 
by tlicir barbarous successors After the destruc- 
tion of the principal churches, the bishops, who had 
declined the crown of martjrdom, retired with the 
holy relics into Wales and Armorica , the remains 
of their flocks were left destitute of any spiritual 
food , the practice, and ei cn the remembrance, of 
Christianity were abolished , and the British clergy 
might obtain some comfort from the damnation of 
the idolatrous strangers The kings of France 
maintained the privileges of their Roman subjects , 
but the ferocious Saxons trampled on the laws of 
Rome, and of the emperors The proceedings of 
civil and criminal jurisdiction, the titles of honour, 
the forms of oflicc, the ranks of society, and even 
the domestic rights of marriage, testament, and 
inheritance, were finally suppressed , and the indis- 
criminate crowd of noble and plebeian slaves was 
governed by the traditionary customs, which had 
been coarsely framed for the shepherds and pirates 
of Germany The language of science, of business, 
and of conversation, which bad been introduced bj 
the Romans, was lost in the general desolation A 
suflicicnt number of Latin or Celtic words might be 
assumed by the Germans, to express their new 
wants and ideas, ^ hut those ilhtcralr pagans pre- 
served and established the use of their national 
dialects Almost every name, conspicuous either 
in the church or state, reveals its Teutonic origin ! 
and the geography of England was universally in- 
scribed with foreign characters and appellations 
The example of a revolution, so rapid and so com- 
plete, niaj not casilj be found , but it will excite 
a probable suspicion, that the arts of Rome vvere 
less deeply rooted in Britain than in Gaul or Spain , 
and that the native rudeness of the countrj and its 

nnd the miniitc dili|,tiicc of on &ntif|iiiiniin T 1ii\c denied miirli 
inWniflion from Uic Ivro Imned di«»tt’ilion» prefixed lo tlie first 
loUime of III) lliUoT} of Cnplieli roelrj 

d Hoc anno (d'W) rTIla et Cisxi oli<ederunt Andredee-Cea<ter ct 
interreceriiiit omnee qui id iiieolucriint adeo til ne unii* Brito tbi 
Miperrtt) fiicril, (Uiron Sa\o(i p 15 ) m exprcoion more dreadful in 
iM umplicit}, than alt tiie eagac and tcdioue lamentations of the 
IlritiMi Joreiiii'ili 

r Andrediri.CnMfT or Anderida, is pherd b\ Camden (Britannia, 
lol I ti at Xentndrn, in the marslij {.roiiiidsof Knit, irliicb 
mi^lit lit formerlj covered by the sea and on tiie edwcof Uie trexl 
SuC-x ^ a portion of Ilanipsliirc sod 

f Hr Johnson aflirms tint /cip tn„lish word* are of Bnlisli exltae 
lion Mr VI hit-vkcr eilio understands the Bnlish language lias di«. 
corrrnl more than three thousand, and actually produces a long and 
\arioiw catalopne, (\ol ii p 235—323) It is ]Hmible indeed, that 
man} of thrsc nords iin\ hare been imported from the Latin or *<iXon 
into tiicnitiie idiom of Britain 

g In tlie bcginnini. of the seicnlli rciitiiry Ihe Frinks and fho 
An|,lo.Saxnns miitiiatie uiiderstooil each oilier s language irhieli was 
denied from the nme Teutonic root (Bede, I i c S5 p CO) 
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inhabitants, was covered by a thin varnish of Italian 
manners 

This strange alteration has persuad- 
ed historians, and even philosophers, 
that the provincials of Bntani were totally exter- 
minated, and that the vacant land was again peo- 
pled by the perpetual influx and rapid increase of 
tlie German colonies Three hundred thousand 
Saxons arc said to have ohejed the summons of 
Hcngist,* the entire emigration of the Angles was 
attested, in the age of Bede, by the solitude of their 
native country and oiir experience has shown the 
free propagation of the human race, if they are cast 
on a fruitful wilderness, where their steps are un- 
confined, and their subsistence is plentiful ‘The 
Saxon kingdoms displajed the face of recent dis- 
covciy and cultivation the towns were small, the 
villages were distant, the husbandly w'as languid 
and unskilful , four sheep were equivalent to an acre 
of the best land,' an ample space of wood and 
morass was resigned to the vague dominion of na- 
ture , and the modem bishopiic of Durham, the 
whole territory from the Tyne to the Tees, had re- 
turned to Its primitive state of a savage and solitary 
forest ■» Such imperfect population might hav c 
been supplied, in some generations, by the English 
colonics , hut neither reason nor facts can justify 
the unnatural supposition, that the Saxons of 
Britain remained alone m the desert which thej 
had subdued After the sanguinary barbarians had 
secured their dominion, and gratified their revenge, 
it was their interest to preserve the peasants, as 
well as the cattle, of the unresisting countrj In 
each successive revolution, the patient herd be- 
comes the property of its new masters , and the 
salutary compact of food and labour is silcntlj rati- 
fied by their mutual necessities Wilfrid, the 
; apostle of Sussex,” accepted from his rojal convert 
the gift of the peninsula of Sclsey, near Chichester, 
with the persons and property of its inhabitants, 
who then amounted to cighty-scv cn families He 
released them at once fiom spiritual and temporal 
bondage , and two bundled and fifty slaves of both 
sexes were baptized hj their indulgent master 
The kingdom of Sussex, which spread from the sea 
to the Thames, contained seven thousand families 
twelv e hundred w ere ascribed to the Isle of Wight , 
and, if we multiply this vague compulation, itmaj 

b After the first pcncrition of Italian, or Scotti»b, missionaries, llio 
ai,niitics of the cbiirrli were fillcil with Sixon proscivies 
I Cartes History of Cnjrliiid, sol i p 195 He quotes the British 
liislorlaiis but I much ftar, that JcITre} of Miinmnuth (I n c 15) 

15 Ills only witness 

1. Bede Hist Ecclesmst I i c 15 p 52 The fart is prolable, ami 
well altestrd jet «ich sns ihe loose intermixture of the Gernnn 
tnbes that see find in t siiliscqiient period the Inw of Ihe Atigli and 
VV'ariin of Grrmanv (I indcnhToji Condux p 473— 48a) 

1 See Dr Henry s nscfiil and laborious Historj of Great Britain, lol 
»1 p 388 

in Qiiicqiitd (sass John of Tinemoiith) inter Tsnam et Teram flu* 
Tios extilil rola crenii sasliludo tunc tcmporis fuil et idrireo rmllma 
ditioni screirit, co qliotl sola indoniitorum et sjliestriiim ammalnim 
spclunca ct habitatin fiiit, (apiid Carle, tol i p 1»5} From jiishop 
Niihnison (Liichsh Historical I ibnrj p C5 38 ) ] uniVrslmd, that 
fair ropies of John of Tincm'iiith s ample colleetions are pre«trTeil ra 
Hu libraries of Oxford Lambeth, See 
n Sec tlie mission of Wilfrid, fee id Bide, HkI Ccclcs 1 ir e It 

16 p 155 Isa 150 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 


seem proLaWc, tlmt England iras cuUl^ ated liy a 
million of sen ants, or tif/ains, ■who were attached to 
the estates of their arbitrary landlords The indi- 
gent harharians Mere often tempted to sell their 
children or thcmscUcs into pcrjietual, and e\cn 
foreign, bondage,” yet the special exemptions, 
Mliicli vcrc granted to national slaies,*' sufficiently 
declare that they were much less numerous than the 
strangers and captives, n ho had lost their liberty , 
or changed their masters, by the accidents of m ar 
When time and religion had mitigated the fierce 
spirit of the Anglo-Saxons, the Ian s encouraged the 
frequent practice of manumission , and their sub- 
jects, of Welch or Cambrian extraction, assume tlie 
respectable station of inferior freemen, possessed of 
lands, and entitled to the nghts of cnil society i 
Such gentle treatment might secure the allegiance 
of a fierce people, ulio had been recently subdued 
on the coniines of Wales and Comv.all The sage 
Ina, the legislator of Wessex, united the tu o nations 
in the bands of domestic alliance , and four British 
lords of Somersetshire may be honourably distin- 
guished in the court of a Saxon monarch ' 

Manners nf the The independent Britons appear to 
Driious. g relapsed into the state of original 

barhansm, from n hence they had been imperfectly 
reclaimed Separated by their enemies from the 
rest of mankind, tlicy soon became an object of 
scandal ind abhorrence to the catholic uorld* 
Chnstianity n as still professed in the mountains of 
Wales , but tlic rude srhismatics, in the/onn of the 
clerical tonsure, and in the day of the celebration 
of Easter, obstinately resisted the imperious man- 
dates of the Boman pontiffs The use of the Latin 
language n as insensibly abolished, and the Bntons 
■were deprived of the arts and learning nliich Italy 
communicated to her Saxon proselytes In Wales 
and Armorica, the Celtic tongue, the native idiom 
of the v\ cst, vv ns presen cd and propagated , and the 
Harr/s, alio had been the companions of the Druids, 
were still protected, in the sixteenth century, by the 
laws of Elizabeth Their chief, a respectable offi- 
cer of the courts of Pengw cm, or Aberfraw , or Cacr- 
marthacn, accompanied the king’s servants to war , 
the monarchy of the Britons, which he sung in the 
front of battle, excited their courage, and justified 
their depredations, and the songster claimed for 
Ills legitimate prize the fairest heifer of the spoil 


His subordinate ministers, the masters and disciples 
of vocal and instrumental music, visited, in their 
respective circuits, the royal, the noble, and the 
plebeian houses , and the public pov erty , almost ex- 
hausted by the clergy, was oppressed by the impor- 
tunate demands of the bards Their rank and merit 
were ascertained by solemn trials, and the strong 
belief of supernatural inspiration exalted the fancy 
of the poet, and of his audience '■ The last retreats of 
Celtic freedom, the extreme territories of Gaul and 
Britain, were less adapted to agriculture than to 
pasturage the wealth of the Britons consisted in 
their flocks and herds , milk and flesh were their 
ordinary food , and bread was sometimes esteemed, 
or rejected, as a foreign luxury Liberty had peo- 
pled the mountains of Wales and the morasses 
of Armonca but their populousncss has been 
maliciously ascribed to the loose practice of poly- 
gamy , and the houses of these licentious barbari- 
ans have been supposed to contain ten wives, and 
perhaps fifty children “ Their disposition was rash 
and choleric they were bold in action and in 
speech and as they w ere ignorant of the arts of 
peace, they alternately indulged their passions in 
foreign and domestic war The cav airy of Armonca, 
the spearmen of Gw ent, and the archers of Merio- 
neth, w ere equally fomiidable , but their pov crlv 
could seldom procure either shields or helmets, and 
the inconvenient weight would have retarded the 
speed and agility of their desultory operations One 
of the greatest of tlie English monarclis w as requested 
to satisfy the curiosity of a Greek emperor concerning 
the state of Bntam, and Henry II could assert, from 
his personal cxpcncncc, that Wales w as inhabited 
by a race of naked wamors, who cneountcred, with- 
out fear, the defensive armour of their enemies i 
By the revolution of Britain, the ^ 
limits of science, as well as of empire, lousstateorsn 
were contracted The dark cloud, 
which had been cleared by the Phoenician discove 
nes, ind finally dispelled by the arms of Cxsar, 
agiin settled on the shores of the Atlantic, and a 
Roman province w as again lost among the fabulous 
islands of the ocean One hundred and fifty years 
after the reign of Honorius, the grav cst histonan of 
the times* desenbes the wonders of a remote isle, 
whose eastern and western parts are divided by an 
antique wall, the boundary of life and death, or 


o from I1l^ concnrrtnl te<l!mon3r of Rede, (I li c I p 7S ) and 
\\ ilium ofMalm ImrNt (1 lu \* lirl) itan^iurstliatthc An^loSax 
ou« fr< m the to Itie list* aRCi per t tetl in ttii« uonatural praUice 
Tlirir \oiiih^ vfn pnlilich «o1d in tliL market of Rome. 

p Arco^iii;; to the of fna tfiej could not be (awfuflj aoM be* 
\ondtlic«(»« ^ , ... 

0 Tlie lift, tfn or CdMOricui nocto erbopo^wcil nl\)de 

of land Infixed at 120 i^liiltiii.s b\ the «ame law* (of Ina tit,xxxti m 
Anj„lo^xnn p S!0 ) «lnch allowed 2tKI Miillinsx for a free *»xxcin, 
laort for a Tliam (>« likewise Lr., An^buSaxon p *1 ) ma> 
idivrar that Ihe^ le^Natoi« tlir \t e<t ^a\on» and niercian con 
tiniifdtlirir Bfiti h conqitf'K after llie> became chtitliaiu Tliclaw^of 
thefniir kiiis^iif Keotdoool condekend In notice the exiHinice of an> 

aiibjrrt Rritona. _ . ^ 

r ^ Catir • of Fnpland rol i p 2^ « . , , 

. At the hi« Imiorj (A I) 731 ) Dede dwrnlic^ tl c 

erelc^iav ical aUie of the i land and ceuctim Ih** impUrahlp, ttmnsh 
imp'iient Kitted of the Rriton^ asaiii t tic f njlidi natim and the 
calnohcdiurch II v e 23 p 2l‘l ) . , 

» Mr IVmttitia Tour in Wales IP ) has fum died me mill 

a curtuut and account lU elch bards* in U e jear 1^06 


a<e»ion was held at Gaerw>s bj the special command of queen Tlin 
beth and tcpuUr decrees ui \ ocal and inslrumental music were cunfi r 
w on fin^ fuc min*>trc1s The prirc (a aiUcr harp) was ad]iid»(^ b\ 
the Most^n Familv y » / 

r 't lateqiic diffiiwi milite, mi^isqiiatn credibiK Mt rc 

rerla Partibuq eijtiidnn in illw miles unus uuiiniintjinta lpiiwiI, for- 
jrtm more barnaro rtenas out amphus iixorex. PhK reproach of Wil 
liain of Poitiers (ill the Historian* of France tom xi p bS)is dis 
rliinwdhx theRetiedictineedilors * 

xi sraldii* Camhttotis conrinn tin* qift of bold and reaiK cloniicocc 
to tins Ilonnns the French and the Briton* The maheinii* Uclch 
itiMnii'ite* that the rn;;li<(h tieiturnitx roiaht possibK be the 

^«rcUif their scrnlodf undtr Hie Nornnnt 
,? P‘*-*ure of U elcli and Armormn manners is dnwn from Gir 
tamtirn* c (5-1., Inter btripl Camden p 8S3-4JI ) 
Abbe de Aertot (Hist Cnhqui tom 

** p 

o* Rcll Gothic I u c 20 p fHO-roj The 

*2*r“*” liimsclf o coiifniindcil ii\ the wonder* which he re 
jKfJ u \lteinpl* todtslinquish the island* of i/n/fia and 

jsntein, vriich he iia.* identified b\ so many inseparable cirtumstancea 
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more properlj , of truth and fiction The east is a 
fair country, inhabited by a cmlizcd people the 
air IS health}', the ■« aters arc pure and plentiful, 
and lilt earth yields her regular and fruitful increase 
In the M cst, be} ond the u all, the air is infectious 
and mortal , the ground is coi ered m ith serpents , 
and this drear} solitude is the region of departed 
spirits, who are transported from the opposite shores 
in substantial boats, and by living rowers Some 
families of fishermen, the subjects of the Franks, 
arc cveused from tnbutc, in consideration of the 
m} stenous office which is performed by these Cha- 
rons of the ocean Each in his tom is summoned, at 
the hour of midnight, to hear the voices, and even 
the names, of the ghosts , he is sensible of their 
V eight, and he feels himself impelled by an un- 
knoim, but irresistible, power After this dream 
of fancy, we lead ■with astonishment, that the name 
of this island is , that it lies in the ocean, 

against the mouth of the Rhine, and less than 
thiity miles from the continent , that it is possessed 
by three nations, the Frisians, the Angles, and the 
Britons , and tliat some Angles had appeared at 
Constantinople, in the train of tlie French ambas- 
sadors From these ambassadors Procopius might 
be informed of a singular, though not improbable, 
adventure, which announces the spint, rather than 
the dclicac}, of an English heroine She had been 
betrothed to Radiger king of the Varni, a tribe of 
Germans who touched the ocean and the Rhine , 
but the pcrfldious loicr w'as tempted, by motives of 
policy, to prefer his father’s widow, the sister of 
Theodchert king of the Franks * The forsaken 
princess of the Angles, instead of hew'ailing, re- 
1 enged her disgrace Her w arlike subjects arc said 
to have been ignorant of the use, and even of the 
form, of a horse , but she boldlj sailed from Bri- 
tain to the month of the Rhine, witli a fleet of four 
hundred ships and an army of one hundred thousand 
men After the loss of a battle, the captive Radiger 
implored thS“mcrc} of liis iictonous bride, who 
generously pardoned his oITcnce, dismissed her 
rival, and compelled the king of the Vami to dis- 
charge with honour and fidelity the duties of a 
husband This gallant exploit appears to be tlie 
last naval enterprise of the Anglo-Saxons The 
arts of iiiivigation by ■which the} had acquired the 
empire of Britain and of the sea, were soon neg- 
lected b} the indolent barbarians, who supinely 
renounced all the commercial advantages of their 
insular situation Scvin independent kingdoms 
were agitated by perpetual discord , and the JBn- 


» Thtotlttetl, Kr«ml«>ii of CIomj and Vine of Analrasu wm u, 
moNt pouerful md nrarliKc |.nnte pfUieasc and Una remarkable ad 
xriilurt. nnj be placed between Ihc >eaTa 531 and 5«, the exlrtro 
tenna of Ills rci,.n His ji.ter Theiidcihildis retired to Sen" where rii 
fniiiided inoiiaMenes, and distributed aim* (see the note* of the liLnr 
dielinc cdito^,in tom. ii p 2101 If we nm credit the prai<e< « 
lortiinatii* (I »i arm S tn tom ii. p SW ) Itaditirwas denrntde 
a mn*t satiiable wife —-i 

I. I’crlan* she llie *mcr of one of the princes or chiefs of th 
Anjtltai, who landed tii 527, and the following jnr* b. tween il. 
Unmlnr and the Tliaroe* and ftraduall;’ founded the ll^u.d”ms e 
Ij*t Anglia and VTctcia The Ln.lith write * are ignnnnt of her nam 
and exi leoee but I’roraiiiii* iia> hare suggested tu Mr Rowe tti 
t h-iracier and sitiiationof Uodo.utie in the trageds « f the Ro\ a’ Omreri 
c In the copn ii< hi*tor> of Rregort of Tour*, we cannot find an 
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Usit W01 Id was seldom connected, cither in peace or 
war, with the nations of the continent ® 

I have now accomplished the labo- 
nous narrative of the decline and fall man empire m 
of the Roman empire, from the for- ‘***"‘*^ 
tunate age of Trajan and the Antonincs, to its total 
extinction in the west, about fiv c centuries after the 
clmstian mra At that unhappy period, the Saxons 
fiercely struggled with the natives for the possession 
of Bntain Gaul and Spam were divided between 
the powerful monarchies of the Franks and Visi- 
goths, and the dependent kingdoms of the Suevi 
and Burgundians Africa w as exposed to the cruel 
persecution of the Vandals, and the savage insults 
of the Moors Rome and Italy , as far as the banks 
of tlie Danube, were afflicted by an army of bar- 
barian mercenaries, whose lawless tyranny was 
succeeded by the reign of Thcodoric the Ostrogoth 
All the subjects of the empii e, w bo, by the use of the 
Latin language, more particularly deserved the 
name and privileges of Romans, were oppressed by 
the disgrace and calamities of foreign conquest, 
and the victonons nations of Germany established a 
new system of manners and gov ernment in the west- 
ern countries of Europe The majesty of Rome w as 
faintly represented by tlic pnnccs of Constantinople, 
the feeble and imaginary successors of Augustus. 
Yet they continued to reign over the east, from the 
Danube to the Nile and Tigris, the Gothic and 
Vandal kingdoms of Italy and Africa were sub- 
verted by the arms of Justinian , and the history of 
the Gt eek emperors may still alTord a long series oi 
instructive lessons, and interesting revolutions 


Genet al Ohset valtons on the Fall of the Roman Em- 
pn e m the West 

The Greeks, after their country had been reduced 
into a province, imputed the triumphs of Rome, 
not to the merit, but to the tortunf, of the republic 
The inconstant goddess, who so blindly distnbutes 
and resumes her favours, had now consented (such 
was the language of envious flattery) to resign hei 
wings, to descend from her globe, and to fix her 
firm and immutable throne on the banks of tho 
Tiber » A wiser Greek, who has composed, with a 
philosophic spirit, the memorable histoiy of his own 
times, deprived his countrymen of this vain and dc- 
lusiv e comfort, by opening to their vntw tlic deep 
foundations of the greatness of Rome >» The fide- 


Iraccs of ho*tile or rncniUj iutercoiir*c betwren Praore and Cri;>taDd 
except in Hie in-irria;;e of Ihe daii|.liter of Canbert kin„ of Pan*, 
qnani repiscifjiMdani inCaiitiafitiii*matriinoiiiocomiIavit (1 ix c SO 
■n tom II p 3 IS) The bi*hop of Toura ceded bialiulor]' and his life 
almost imnicdutcW before the con\et*icm of Kent 
« Such are the fisruraliie exprewion* of Plutarch, (Opera tom ii p 
318 edit M echel,) to whrni, on the filth of bisson l.ampn»< (Fabri 
cm*, Bibhot Grac loni iii p 111) 1 *lwU bn'dl\ imjiiite the mail 
eiou* declimatinn wee, -,c Pwm*>o> -rvxnt Tlie”*.ime opitiioDs bad 
pretailed xniong Hie Greek* two hundred and fifty years before Pin. 
larrii and lo confine Hum i* the professed intention of polt bins' 
(Hist 1 I p 90 edit Griinot Am*trl IB70) ■' ' 

b Sec the inestiiralde remain* of Hie sixtli book of Pultbiu* and 
many other pan* of bis gineral hnlort particularh a d,,.rt* 5 ion in Ihe 
setenlecnlh book m which he compares Hie phalanx and the le* lOu 
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]it> of the citizens to cncli other, and to the state, 
nas confirincd hy the linhits of education, and the 
prejudices of religion Honour, as u ell as virtue, 
uas the principle of the republic the ambitious 
citirens laboured to desene the solemn glories of a 
triumph , and the ardour of the Homan jouth uas 
kindled into active emulation, as often ns thej be- 
held the domestic images of their ancestors * The 
temperate struggles of the patncians and plebeians 
had fiiiall} established the firm and equal bakincc 
of the constitution , vhich united the freedom of 
popular assemblies, uitli the authority and wasdom 
of a senate, and the c\ccuti\c pouers of a regal 
magistrate When the consul displayed the stand- 
ard of the republic, each citizen bound himself, by 
the obligation of an oath, to drau his sword in the 
cause of his country, till he had discharged the sa- 
cred dutj bj a military senice of ten years This 
wise institution continually poured into the field 
the rising generations of freemen and soldiers , and 
their numbers ■nerc reinforced by the warlike and 
populous states of Italy, uho, after a brave resist- 
ance, had yielded to tlie lalour, and embraced the 
alliance, of the Homans The sage historian, who 
everted the virtue of the younger Scipio, and beheld 
the rum of Carthage,'' has accurately described 
their military system , their levies, arms, cvcrcises, 
subordination, marches, encampments, and the in- 
vincible legion, supenor in active strength to the 
Macedonian phalanx of Philip and Alexander 
From these institutions of peace and vi ar, Polybius 
Ins deduced the spirit and success of a people, in- 
capable of fear, and impatient of repose The am- 
bitious design of conquest, which might have been 
defeated by the seasonable conspiracy of mankind, 
was attempted and 'ichicvcd, and the perpetual 
violation of justice was maintained by the political 
V irtues of prudence and courage The arms of the 
repubhr, sometimes vanquished in battle, always 
victorious in war, advanced with rapid steps to the 
Euphrates, the Danube, the Rhine, and the Ocean , 
and the images of gold, or silv cr, or brass, that might 
serve to represent the nations and their kings, were 
successively broken hy the iron monarchy of Home' 

The nse of a city, which swelled into an empire, 
may deserve, as a singular prodigv,thc reflection 
of a philosophic mind But the decline of Home 
was the natural and inevitable eflcct of immoderate 
greatness Prosperity ripened the pmiciplc of de- 
cay , the causes of destruction multiplied w itli the 
< xtent of conquest , and as soon is time or acci- 
dent had removed the artificial supports, the stu- 
pendous fabric y icldcd to the pressure of its own 
w eight The story of its ruin is simple and obvious 
and instead of inquiring tclnj the Homan empire 

e iV Hrl! Jd^iirtluR c A wri* xUf j.ciwfriu« iirofeiu 

»<■»»»♦ if I* V(||t|ctai>4U Tlw IjaimliUtoriatiInrf reart asd 

traiiMritie^ IV their atirt friem) 

4 \\ hllf CarUnttr tua* in VJino two liw'f of the 

IhaiJ, ujtVh rx{trr«<i llte R < fTrnt 1 arknontertscd to Fo- 

hit frts'fti nnrt i reerptnr (I oUh in txcerp' rte \inti1 et \ii 
htm 11 p Oat Ii< Tccothcteu the \in«^ifnTnf of 

h m^n a(r\ir>, tie inwartUy &} ptwil the m to the fiUurc eahmities oi 
UoRV' Appiao }»l4h)ci« |> nv ertitTotl 


was destroyed, we should rather he surprised that 
it had subsisted so long The victorious legions, 
w ho, in distant wars, acquired the v ices of strangers 
and mercenanes, first oppressed the freedom of the 
republic, and afterwards violated the majesty of the 
purple The emperors anxious for tlitir personal 
safety and the public peace, were reduced to the 
base expedient of corrupting tlic discipline which 
rendered them alike formidable to their sov creign 
and to the enemy , the vigour of the military go- 
vernment was relaxed, and finally dissolved, by the 
partial institutions of Constantine , and the Roman 
world vv as overwhelmed hy a deluge of barbarians 
The decay of Rome has been frequently ascribed 
to the translation of the seat of empire , but this 
history has already shown, that the powers of go- 
vernment were divided, rather than i enioved The 
throne of Constantinople was erected in the cast, 
while the west was still possessed by a senes of 
emperors who held their residence in Italy, and 
elaimcd their equal inheritance of the legions and 
provinces This dangerous novelty impaired Hie 
strength, and fomented the vices, of a double reign 
the instruments of an oppressive and arhitraiy 
system were multiplied, and a vain emulation of 
luxury, not of nicnt, was introduced and supported 
between the degenerate successors of Theodosius 
Extreme distress, which unites the virtue of a free 
people, imbitters the factions of a declining mo- 
narchy The hostile favourites of Arcadius and 
Hononns betrayed the republic to its common ene- 
mies , and the Byzantine court beheld vvith indifier- 
cnce, perhaps with pleasure, the disgrace of Rome, 
the misfortunes of Italy, and the loss of the west 
Under the succeeding reigns, the alliance of the 
tw 0 empires was restored , but the aid of the onen 
tal Romans was tardy, doubtful, and inciTectual, 
and the national schism of the Greeks and Latins 
was enlarged hy the perpetual diiTcrcncc of lan- 
guage and manners, of interest, and ev cn of religion. 
Yet the salntaiy event approved in some measure 
the judgment of Constantine During a long period 
of decay, his impregnable city repelled thevicto-' 
nous armies of barbarians, protected the vicalth 
of Asia, and coniminded, both in peace and war, 
the important straits w Inch connect the Euxinc and 
Mediterranean seas The foundation of Constan 
tinoplc more essentially contributed to the preser 
V alien of the cast, than to the rum of the west 
As the happiness of afutuie life is the great oh 
jeetof religion, we may hear without surprise 
scandal, tliat the introducbon, or at least the abus 
of rhnstinmty, had some influence on the dcclii 
ind fall of the Roman empire The clergy succe* 
fuHv preached the doctrines of patience and pus 

♦ Danitl ti 31—40 " Anil the fonrlli kingdom »hil1 he *tl 
w iron fora<innch » iron hrnketh m nieee« anil (iibiliieth all Ihir 
The rrmalndcr of the jironheoT (Hie mixtun. of iron and clan) »a 
compiiMiMi treorrtiR^ lo St Jerofn In lim own timr Siciil fni 

n it> nihil Itomano impfriafortiiHttilnriu* lUtn nncreritm • 

Imi ti in bcili% cWilibiix et rttren^ lut * 

jliaimm {Tcntium liarbararum nuxilio incltsrniu^ (Operw tom n 

w72./ ^ 
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lanimity, the actne virtaes of society were dis- 
couraged , and the last remains of military spirit 
were buried in the cloister a large portion of 
public and pnvate wealth was consecrated to the 
specious demands of chanty and devotion , and the 
soldiers* pay was lavished on the useless multitudes 
of both sexes, who could only plead the ments of ab- 
stinence and chastity Faith, zeal, curiosity, and the 
more earthly passions of malice and ambition, kin- 
dled the flame of theological discord , the church, and 
e\en the state, were distracted by religious factions, 
whose conflicts were sometimes bloody, and always 
implacable , the attention of the emperors was di- 
verted from camps to sjmods , the Roman world 
was oppressed by a new species of tyranny , and 
the persecuted sects became the secret enemies of 
their country Yet party-spint, however pernicious 
or absurd, is apnnciple of union as well as of 
dissension The bishops, from eighteen hundred 
pulpits, inculcated the duty of passive obedience to 
a laivful and orthodox sovereign, their frequent 
assemblies, and perpetual correspondence, main- 
tained the communion of distant churches , and the 
bene\olent temper of the gospel was strengthened, 
though confined, by the spintual alliance of the 
catholics The sacred indolence of the monks was 
devoutly embraced by a servile and effeminate age, 
but if superstition had not afforded a decent retreat, 
the same vices would have tempted the unworthy 
Romans to desert, from baser motives, the standard 
of the republic Religious precepts are easily obey- 
ed, which indulge and sanctify the natural inclina- 
tions of their votaries , but the pure and genuine 
influence of chnstianity may be traced in its bene- 
ficial, though imperfect, effects on the barbarian 
proselytes of the north If the decline of the Roman 
empire was hastened by the conversion of Constan- 
tine, his victorious religion broke the violence of 
the fall, and mollified the ferocious temper of the 
conquerors 

This awful revolution may be usefully applied to 
the instruction of the present age It is the duty of 
a patriot to prefer and promote the exclusive in- 
terest and glory of his native country , but a philo- 
sopher may be permitted to enlarge his views, and 
to consider Europe as one great republic, whose 
vanous inhabitants have attained almost the same 
level of politeness and cultivation The balance of 
poner will continue to fluctuate, and the prosperity 
of our own, or the neighbouring kingdoms, may be 
alternately exalted or depressed , but these partial 
events cannot essentially injure our general state of 
happiness, the system of arts, and laws, and man- 
ners, which so advantageously distinguish, above 
the rest of mankind, the Europeans and their colo- 
nies The savage nations of the globe are the com- 
mon enemies of ciVilized socictj , and we may in- 
quire with anxious curiositj, whether Europe is 

f The Frciicli and Cnph^h editors of the Genealo-icil IIistor\ of the 
Tartirs hare suhioined a cunoiir though imperfect description of their 
present slate We might question the independence of the Calmucks 
or Eliiths, since tliey hate been recently vanquished bj the Chinese, 
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still threatened with a repetition of those calamities, 
which formerly oppressed the arms and institutions 
of Rome Perhaps the same reflections will illus- 
trate the fall of that mighty empire, and explain the 
probable causes of our actual security 

I The Romans were ignorant of the extent of 
their danger, and the number of their enemies 
Beyond the Rhine and Danube, the northern 
countries of Europe and Asia were filled with 
innumerable tnbes of hunters and shepherds, poor, 
voracious, and turbulent , bold in arms, and impa- 
tient to rav isb the fruits of industry The barbarian 
world was agitated by the rapid impulse of war , 
and the peace of Gaol or Italy was shaken by the 
distant revolutions of China The Huns, who fled 
before a victorious enemy, directed their march to- 
wards the west, and the torrent was swelled by the 
gradual accession of captives and allies The 
flying tribes who yielded to the Hons, assumed in 
their turn thespint of conquest, the endless column 
of barbanans pressed on the Roman empire with ac- 
cumulated weight, and, if the foremost were 
destroyed, the vacant space was instantly replenish- 
ed by new assailants Such formidable emigra- 
tions can no longer issue from the north , and the 
long repose, which has been imputed to the decrease 
of population, is the happy consequence of the pro- 
gress of arts and agriculture Instead of some rode 
villages, thinly scattered among its woods and mo- 
rasses, Germany now produces a list of two thousand 
three hundred ivalled towns the chnstian king- 
doms of Denmark, Sweden, and Poland, have been 
successively established , and the Hanse merchants, 
with the Teutonic knights, have extended their 
colonies along the coast of the Baltic, as far as the 
Gulf of Finland From the Gulf of Finland to the 
eastern ocean, Russia now assumes the form of a 
powerful and civilized empire The plough, the 
loom, and the forge, are introduced on the banks of 
the Volga, the Oby, and the Lena , and the lieiccst 
of the Tartar hordes hav e been taugbtto tremble and 
obey The reign of independent barbarism is now 
contracted to a narrow span , and the remnant of 
Calmucks or Uzbecks, whose forces may be almost 
numbered, cannot seriously excite the apprehen- 
sions of the great republic of Europe ^ Yet this 
apparent security should not tempt us to forget that 
new enemies, and unknow n dangers, may posstlly 
arise from some obscure people, scarcely visible in 
the map of the world The Arabs or Saracens, w ho 
spread their conquests from India to Spain, had 
languished in poverty and contempt, till Mahomet 
breathed into those savage bodies the soul of enthu- 
siasm 

II The empire of Rome was firmlj established by 
the singular and perfect coalition of its members 
The subject nations, resigning the hope, and even 
the wish, of independence, embraced the character 

nbo in the jear 1759, nilidued the leaser Bticliaria. and adtanced into 
the country or Badalcsliaii near the sources of the Oxus (Mennnres aur 
les Chinois, tom i p 325—400 ) But these conquests are prccarioui^ 
nor Trill I venture to insure the safetii of the Chinese empire 
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of Roman citi/cns , and the pro\inccs of the west 
were rcluctantl} torn h} the barbarians from the 
bosom of their mother oountrj p But this union 
was purehnsed b} the loss of national freodom and 
niilitarj spirit, and the sersile provinces, destitute 
of life and motion, expected their safetj from the 
merccn'ir 3 troops and go\crnors, who were directed 
bj the orders of a distant court The happiness of 
a hundred millions depended on tlic personal meiit 
of one or two men, perhaps children, whose minds 
were corrupted bj education, luxury, and despotic 
power The deepest wounds were inflicted on the 
empire during the minorities of the sons and grand- 
sons of Theodosius, and, after those incapable 
princes seemed to attain the age of manhood, they 
abandoned the cliiircli to the bishops, the state to 
the eunuchs, and the proiinccs to the barbarians 
Europe is nowdisided into twelve powerful, though 
unequal, kingdoms, three respectable common- 
wealths, and a vanet^ of smaller, though independ- 
ent, states the chances of rojal and ministerial 
talents arc multiplied, at least, with the number of 
its rulers, and a Julian or Semiramis, may reign 
in the north, while Arcadius and Honorius again 
slumber on the thrones of the south The abuses 
of tjrannj are restrained bj the mutual influence of 
fear and shame , republics have acquired order and 
stabilitj , monarchies have imbibed the principles 
ol freedom, or, at least, of moderation , and some 
sense of honour and justice is introduced into the 
most dcfcctn c constitutions by the general manners 
of the times In peace, the progress of know ledge 
and industrj is accelerated bj the emulation of so 
manj active rivals in war, the European forces are 
exercised by temperate and indecisive contests 
If a savage conqueror should issue from the deserts 
of Tartary, he must repeatedly vanquish the robust 
peasants of Russia, the numerous armies of Ger- 
many , the gallant nobles of France, and the intrepid 
freemen of Britain , vv ho, perhaps, might confederate 
for their common defence Should the victonous 
barbarians carry slavery and desolation as far as 
the Atlantic ocean, ten thousand vessels would 
transport beyond their pursuit the remains of civil- 
i7cd society , and Europe would revive and flourish 
in the American world, which is already filled with 
her colonics and institutions *’ 

III Cold, poverty, and a life of danger and 
fatmuc, fortify the strength and courage of bar- 
barians In every age they have oppressed the 
polite and peaceful nations of Chinn, India, and 

r Tli^ prudent tvader will determine liotr far tlits^neral pro(»osition 
i* wraVened b} tlie revolt of the Knirian* tlic independence cf Uritam 
and \rmorica tlie '\Irx»riili tribes or the JUeSiidx of Gaul and btiaiu, 
r lla. U\ 142.027 

h Ametm now nliout mx fniUions of ruropean <^01) 

detcrnti and tltcir tiimilicr« nt tea«t in the north are rontinnall^ 
inrrratin., \^ hateter may he the rhinpra of ihcir firlilira! aituatmn 
tnt^y mtj«t prt-vrve Ihr manitera of 1 iir i|ie and wr ina} redecl with 
*« "j* plt^ittite that the t nshdi hnsnaue will proluhly dilTiisrd orcr 
an Immen r and populous tx t\X\w ul 

I On a^oii fill tenir (for the aiefc ofTiirin) 140 plecea de canon et 
il \ rrtrarrifier fj*** chifiue fiimn monte rcTient a etiriroii 20UO 
il j atfct 110 0^ twulel* lOiiOOO cartntirhr« dun* fa^on et 
1 atiUr 21 noo bomlxY 2**00 irrenade^ 15 000 ne^ • 
1 # Tr antviii iiKtimnem ftour 1e pionn^ge I 'WIOOO liiffr« de |>o idrt 
Aj'raut 9 munition* le | t«mu le fee et le fer Wane Ic* cofdt..r« 
lout re ^ui «<rl aux tniomru tc aouphrr, le saljwtr^ lc« outiN de 


Persia, who neglected, and still neglect, to counter- 
balance these natural powers by the resources of 
military art The warlike states of antiquity, 
Greece, Macedonia, and Rome, educated a race of 
soldiers , exercised their bodies, disciplined their 
courage, multiplied tlieir forces by regular evolu- 
tions, and converted the iron, wliicli they possessed, 
into strong and serviceable weapons But tins 
superiority insensibly declined with their laws and 
manners , and the feeble policy of Constantine and 
his successors armed and instructed, for the ruin ot 
the empire, the rude valour of the barbarian merce- 
naries The military art lias been changed by the 
invention of gunpowder , winch enables men to 
command the two most powerful agents of nature, 
air and fire Mathematics, chemistry, meclianics, 
architecture, have been applied to the service of 
war, and the adverse parties oppose to each other 
the most elaborate modes of attack and of defence 
Historians may indignantly observe, that the pre- 
parations of a siege would found and maintain a 
flonnsbing colony yet we cannot be displeased, 
that the subversion of a city should be a work of 
cost and dilTicalty , or that an industrious people 
should be protected by those arts, which survive 
and supply the decay of military virtue Cannon 
and fortifications now form an impregnable barrier 
against the Tartar horse , and Europe is secure 
from any future irruption of barbarians , since, be- 
fore they can conquer, they must cease to be bar- 
barous Their gradual advances in the science of 
war would always be accompanied, as wo may leam 
from the example of Russia, with a proportionable 
improvement in the arts of peace and civil policy , 
and they tbenisclves must deserve a plare among 
the polished nations whom they snbduc 

Should these speculations be found doubtful or 
fallacious, there still remains a more humble source 
of comfort and hope The discoveries of ancient 
and modern navigators, and the domestic history, 
or tradition, of the most enlightened nations, repre- 
sent the hitman savar/e, naked both in mind and 
body, and destitute of laws, of arts, of ideas, and 
almost of language ^ From tins abject condition, 
perhaps the primitive and universal state of man, 
he has gradually arisen to command the animals 
to fertilize the earth, to traverse the ocean, and to 
measure the lieav ens His progress in the improv c- 
ment and exercise of Ins mental and corporeal 
faculties' lias been irregular and various , infinitely 
slow in the beginning, and increasing by degrees 

tAutp e*jiece II e*t certain quo lc< frai^ de tou* res prepiratirs de 
de«truclion siifRroicnl pDtir foiidpr ct pour fiire flennr la pin* nom 
bren*'* mlutiic ^ oltatre, Sitete de Lolll*\I^ c xx in hisM orks tom 
XI p 

k It would l>eanens\ tlinuuli ledion*, ta*k to produce the aiitbo 
ntips of poe(«, philosopher and historians I slnll therefore content 
If with appealiDp to the dpci<up iiid antheiitic testimony of Dio 
donisSiiiilus (tom t 1 1 p II 12 1 m p 184 &c edit Awotselin^ } 
Tlic 1rlh>opha.i who in Isis time wandered alonf, the shores of the 
Bed M*a can oidj bt cmii|«.md to the intis cs of New Ilolhnd (Pam 
piers Ao>a»ps vn| 1 p Fsncj or perinps reason nn\ 

Mill suppose an extreme and absolute state of hitiire far below the b ccl 
ofthese sata^es who had arqiiiretl snnieirts md iiistrununts 

I the InrnefHhd ntional work oftlie president Go^iiet de 1 On 
cine des 1 oix, des Art et des**cicnces lie tnces from fids or con 
jectures (tom 1 p 147^.337 12mo) the first and most diflicuU 

fteim of linmati iurention 
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■with redoubled velocity ages of labonous ascent 
have been followed by a moment of rapid downfall , 
and the se%eral climates of the globe haie felt the 
vieissitudes of light and daikness Yet the expe- 
rience of four thousand years should enlarge our 
hopes, and diminish our apprehensions we cannot 
determine to what height the human speeies may 
aspire in their adiances towards perfection, but it 
may safely be presumed, that no people, unless the 
face of nature is changed, w'lll relapse into their 
original barbarism The improvements of society 
maybe viewed under a threefold aspect 1 The 
poet or philosopher illustrates his age and country by 
the efforts of a swffle mind , but these superior powers 
of reason or fancy are rare and spontaneous pro- 
ductions , and the genius of Homer, or Cicero, or 
Newton, would excite less admiiation, if they could 
be created b} the will of a prince, or the lessons of 
a preceptor 2 The benefits of law and policy, of 
trade and manufactures, of arts and sciences, are 
more solid and permanent , and many individuals 
may be qualified, by education and discipline, to 
promote, in their lespective stations, the interest of 
the community But this general order is the effect 
of skill and labour , and the complex machinety 
may be decayed by time, or injured by violence 
3 Fortunately for mankind, the more useful, or, at 
least, more necessary, arts, can be performed with- 
out superior talents, or national subordination , 
without the powers of one, or the union of many 
Each village, each family, each individual, must 
always possess both ability and inclination, to per- 
petuate the use of fire™ and of metals, the propa- 
gation and sen ice of domestic animals , the methods 
of huntingand fishing, the ludiments of navigation, 
the imperfect cultivation of coin, or other nutritive 
grain , and the simple practice of the mechanic 
trades Private genius and public industry may 
be extirpated, hut these hardy plants survive the 
tempest, and strike an everlasting root into the most 
unfavourable soil The splendid days of Augustus 
and Trajan were eclipsed by a cloud of ignorance , 
and the barbarians subverted the laws and palaces 
of Rome Bat the scjtlic, the invention or emblem 
of Satuin," still continued annually to mow the 
harvests of Italy , and the human feasts of the 
Lasstrigons® have never been renewed on the coast 
of Campania 

Sinec the first discover}' of the arts, war, com- 
merce, and religious zeal, have diffused, among the 
savages of the old and new world, these inestimable 

m It 10 crrluii however strange that mmj mtiono have been ipno 
rant ol the ii t of fin Even the iii(,eninua natives of Otaficite, who 
are drstitiiti of nietnis, invc not invented nn> evrthen veooelo callable 
of oiisiniiiiifr tlie action of fire, and of comiiiuniratin,; the heit to the 
iFhirh tim cnnfiiii 

n Phitnrch Qiiipot Uom in tom ii p STS Macrob Svturnal I i 
c 8 p 1/2 edit London Thearrival of Svtiim (of hio mli louovior 

•.hip) III -1 ohni, nny indicate, that the oava„c cavt ol Latiiiin vvao first 
diocovcred md civilized bv tin. Phamirian*. 

o III the ninth and tenth bunko of IIil Odvscev, Homer tno embcl 
Iiolied (he tales of fi'irfiil md rri.dtilouo oaitors, who transformed the 
rmiiib ilo of Itol) and SiliIv into inoiiotrntis {tiaiits 

P The merit of dwcovcrv Ino tno often In on stained with avarice 
rriiell},aiid fiiiatirioni, nun the intcrmiiroeof nations has prndiired the 
cnmiiiiinicalion of iliocioe and pnjitdire A •.iii„nl>r exception is due 
to tilt V irlm. of oiir own tiiiii o md rniintry 'Tile five great vovai„es, 
siiricvoivelv niidirtakcn b> tin. cuiiiiiiand of his prc<«tit majeotj , vren. 


gifts they have been successively propagated , 
they can nev er be lost We may therefore acquiesce 
in the pleasing conclusion, that every age of the 
world lias met eased, and still increases, the real 
wealth, the happiness, the knowledge, and perhaps 
the virtue, of the human race 


CHAP XXXIX 


Zeno and Anastasms, emyeiois of the east — Btith, 
education, and Jii st exploits of Theodoi tc the Os- 
ti ogoth — His invasion and conquest of Italy — The 
Gothic kingdom of Italy — State of the west — 
Militaiy and civil government — The senaioi 
Boethius — Last acts and death of Theodoi ic 


After the fall of the Roman empire . _ 

.1 * * 1 r isp* A ® 47<J-52T 

in the west, an interval of fifty years, 

till the memorable reign of Justinian, is faintly 

matked by the obscure names and imperfect annals 

of Zeno, Anasiasius, and Justin, who successively 

ascended the throne of Constantinople During 

the same period, Italy revived and flouiishcd under 

the government of a Gothic king, w'ho might have 

deserved a statue among the best and bravest of the 

ancient Romans 

Theodonc the Ostrogoth, the four- Birth and cdu 
tecntl) in lineal descent of the royal ^onc" 
line of the Amali,“ was born in the a d' 4S5-47d 
neighbourhood of Vienna,'* two years after the death 
of Attila A recent victory had restored the inde- 
pendence of the Ostrogoths , and the three hrolliers, 
Walamir, Theodemir, and Widiinir, who ruled that 
warlike nation with united counsels, had separately 
pitched their habitations in the fertile though deso- 
late province of Pannonia The Huns still tlneat- 
eiied Iheir revolted subjects, hut their hasty attack 
was repelled by the single forces of Walamir, and 
the news of his victory reached the distant camp of 
his brothel in the same auspicious moment that the 
favourite concubine of Thcodcmi r was delivered of a 
son and heir In the eighth year of his age, Thco- 
donc was reluctantly yielded by his father to the 
public interest, as the pledge of an alliance which 
Leo emperor of the cast, had consented to purchase 
by an annual subsidy of three hundred pounds of 
gold The royal hostage was educated at Constan- 
tinople, with care and tenderness His body was 
formed to all the exercises of war, his mind was ex- 
panded by the habits of liberal conversation , 1 e 


in<.pircd bj (lie pure and generous love of ericnceancl of mankind The 
same prince, athivting Ins benefactions to tlie difierent stages of society, 
lias founded a sclniol of psintiiig in Ins caintxl and lias introduced 
into tile ishiiiK of tlie South Sea itbc vegetables and aninia s most use 
ful to liininii life 

a Jornsndcs (de llebiis Geticis c IS 14 p 62fl, 030 edit Grot ) Ins 
drawn the pedigree of Theodonc frmn Gapt, one of the Anset, or 
demigods vrho lived about tin time of Domitnii Cissiodorius, the 
first who Lelcbrates the rojsl race of the Ain'ili, (V nrnr vni 5 ix 20 
X 2.XI 1 ) reckons the i.riin|voii of Theoiloric as the Vrtinlrcnlh m 
descent Ptriiusoinid (the Svvednh commentator of Coctilcciis Vit 
Theodonc p 271, Xc Stockholm 161)9 ) labours to connect this gene 
alogj with the legends or traditions of Ins native coiintrv 

l> More correct!} on the kinles of the lake Pelso (^^letlsledlcr setV 
near Carmmtum simost on the mmi spot where Marnis Antnniiiiis 
eritip(<s.d liisiiicdilstinns (JoriiaiidCK c 52. ii /i,9 Sciinn ' 

Ilhistrats p 2iCcllar.iis Gtograph Antni 
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cntcd the schools of the most skilfal masters , 
>e disdained or neglected the arts of Greece, 
0 Ignorant did he always remain of the first 
ants of scicnco,that a rude mark, was contnicd 
present the signature of the illiterate king of 
« As soon as he had attained the age of 
teen, he was restored to the w ishes of the Os- 
oths, nhom the emperor aspired to gain bj 
rality and confidence Walamir had fallen in 
le , the jonngest of the brothers, Widimir, had 
ana} into Italy and Gaul an army of barbarians, 
the whole nation acknon ledged for their king 
father of Theodonc His fcrocions subjects ad- 
cd the strength and stature of their young 
nee and he soon coniinced them that he had 
degenerated from the icalour of his ancestors 
the head of si\ thousand volunteers, he secretly 
I the camp in quest of adventures, descended the 
inubc as far as Singidunum or Belgrade, and 
311 returned to his father with the spoils of a Sar- 
itian king whom he had vanquished and slain 
ich triumphs, houeier, were productive only of 
me, and the invincible Ostrogoths were reduced 
extreme distress by the want of clothing and 
lod They unanimously resolved to desert their 
annoman encampments, and boldly to advance 
ito the warm and wealthy neighbourhood of the 
Ijyantinc court, which already maintained in pride 
nd luxury so many bands of confederate Goths 
l.ftcr proving by some nets of hostility that they 
ould be dangerous, or at least troublesome, enemies, 
the Ostrogoths sold at a high price their reconcilia- 
tion and fidelity , accepted a donative of lands and 
money, and were intrusted with the defence of the 
lower Danube, under the command of Theodonc, 
who succeeded after his father’s death to the here- 
ditary throne of the Amali ‘ 

nt«ni;niof ^ hero, descended from a race of 
A i>^474-«i despised the base 

r*ii Apr 0 Isaurian who was invested with the 
Roman purple, without any endowments of mind 
nr body, without any advantages of royal birth, 
or snpinor qualifications After the failure of 
the Thcodosian line, the choice of Pulchcna and 
of the senate might be justified in some measure by 
the clnractcrs of Martian and Leo, but the latter of 
these pnnccs confirmed and dishonoured his reign 
by the perfidious murder of Aspar and his sons, who 
too ngorously exacted toe debt of gratitude and 
obedience The inheritance of Leo and of the east 
was pcaccablv devolved on his infant grandson, the 
son of Ins daughter Ariadne and her Isaurian 


husband, the fortunate Trascalisseus, exchanged 
that barbarous sound for the Grecian appellation of 
Zeno After the decease of the elder Leo, he ap- 
proached with unnatural respect the throne of his 
son, humbly received, as a giR, the second rank in 
the empire, and soon excited the public suspicion 
on the sudden and premature death of his young 
colleague, whose life could no longer promote the 
success of his ambition But the palace of Con- 
stantinople was luled by female influence, and 
agitated by female passions and Y crina, the widow 
of Leo, claiming his empire as her own, pronounced 
a sentence of deposition against the worthless and 
ungrateful servant on whom she alone had bestow ed 
the sceptre of the east ^ As soon as she sounded a 
revolt in the cars of Zeno, he fled with precipitation 
into the mountains of Isauria, and her bi other Ba- 
sitiscus, already infamous by his African expcdi- 
tiOD,s was unanimously proclaimed by the servile 
senate But the reign of the usurper was short and 
turbulent Basiliscus presumed to assassinate the 
lover of Ins sister, he dared to ofiend the lover of 
his wife, the vain and insolent Harmatius, who, in 
the midst of Asiatic luxury, affected the dress, the 
demeanour, and the surname of Achilles '* By the 
conspiracy of the malcontents, Zeno was recalled 
from exile , the armies, the capital, the person ot 
Basiliscus, were betrayed , and his whole family 
was condemned to the long agony of cold and 
hunger by the inhuman conqueror, who wanted 
courage to encounter or to forgive bis enemies 
The haughty spirit of Venna was still incapable of 
submission or repose She provoked the enmity of 
a favourite general, embraced his cause as soon as 
he was disgraced, created a new emperor in Syria 
and Egypt, raised an army of seventy thousand 
men, and persisted to the last moment of her life in 
a fruitless rebellion, which, according to the fashion 
of the age, bad been predicted by Christian hermits 
and pagan magicians 'While the cast was afllictcd 
by the passions of "Venna, her daughter Anadne 
was distinguished by the female virtues of mildness 
and fidelity , she followed her husband id his exile, 
and after his restoration she implored his clemency 
in favour of her mother On the de- of Aiiiista<iii«! 
cease of Zeno, Anadne, the daughter, * 
the mother, and the widow of an cm- Jiiiys 
peror, gave her hand and the imperial title to 
Anastasius, an aged domestic of the palace, who 
survived his elevation above twenty-seven years, 
and whose character is attested by the acclamation 
of the people, “Reign as you have lived •”* 


« Tlif f itir firtt trllcn of hu nannvforOA) were inscribed on a gold 
|>Utr and wiKn it na« Sxnl on tlio (Kipcr, the king drew liie pen 
(lire iiah the Inirrial*. Mnonini Valr*ian ad ralretn Amm Vfamllin 

f i ?Ji) Tim autlieotie fact with the teatimoiij of Procopiiia or at 
r«l of the cotitein|nTar> Golhv (Gothic I t r S p Til ) far out 
weigh, the tagiie praiwa of Lnnodiu, (Sirtnond Opera, tom i p 
I ao'l Tlico|lnne, (Chronograph p 112.} 

7, , •!«* rcihnct proeeritate retnintem (Ciinodiiia, p 

lb*, ) The tiKhopof I'avia (I mean the etclaiutic who wlthed to he 
a Imimp) llieo proceed, to celebrate the complexion, c\r, hands, &.c 
cfli,«WTc,r,gn 

t * I**’.' •*'* t^lMRolIis and the first jrara of Tlieodnric, are 

f-iMrj lnJorn4nd«(c o2-jC p 6ST-fiM.) anu Malrhiis (CxccrpC 
C»pt p *<,-bo ) »i,j crroneomly styles him the ton of VV alamit 


f ThcopbaDes(p m ) insertta eopyof bcrtacrcrf letters to the pro. 
sinces ICC on fiaet\nav qncrepov csi aoi on irpoxcrpncopcdo 
powiAcio TpoexoAkiffoiov, &c Snell female pretensions would hate 
a tonished the slaves of the first Caisars. 
p See p W3 

h ‘tuidas tom i p aia 333. edit Kusler 

I T he conirm|iorary historira of Malchiis and Candidas arc Inst hiit 
some extracts or fragments have been saved b\ Plioliiis (Kwiii Ixxix. 
p jots— 103.) Conttanlire Porpharogenitiis (Lxeerpt I.,eg p 78—97) 
,i atliclrs of the Lexicon of ssuidas Tlie Clirnnicle of 

Marceninns (imago Ilistoriic) are originals for Ihr rci!,iis of /eno and 
Aiiastasiiis and 1 tnuw acknowledge almost for the last time my 
milieationi to the large and accurate collections ofTiHemont (llist dcs 
Ernp tom vl p 473— (u3.) 
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„ - Wlmtcvei fear or alTcrlion could | 

ofTiiPortoric, bestow, was profiisely laMshed by 
A D 475—488. ^gno on the king of the Ostiogoths , * 

the rank of patrician and consul, the command of 
the Palatine troops, an equestnan statue, a treasure 
in gold and silver of many thousand pounds, the 
name of son, and the promise of a rich and honour- 
able wife *As long as Theodoric condescended to 
serve, he supported with courage and fidelity the 
cause of his bcnefactoi his rapid march contn- 
buted to the restoration of Zeno , and in the second 
revolt, the Walamirs, as they were called, pursued 
and pressed the Asiatic rebels, till they left an easy 
victory to the imperial troops But the faithful 
servant was suddenly converted into a formidable 
enem} , who spread the flames of war from Constan- 
tinople to the Adriatic, many flourishing cities 
were reduced to ashes, aud the agriculture of Thrace 
was almost extirpated by the wanton cruelty of the 
Goths, who deprived their captiie peasants of the 
right hand that guided the plough ' On such occa- 
sions, Theodonc sustained the loud and specious 
reproach of disloyalty, of ingratitude, and of in- 
satiate avarice, which could be only excused by 
the hard necessity of his situation He reigned, 
not as the monarch, but as the minister, of a fero- 
cious people, whose spirit was unbroken by slaveiy, 
and impatient of real or imaginary insults Tlieir 
poverty was incurable , since the most liberal dona- 
tives were soon dissipated in w asteful luxury, and 
the most fertile estates became barren in their 
hands , they despised, but they envied, the labon- 
ous provincials , and when their subsistence had 
failed, the Ostrogoths embraced the familiar re- 
sources of war and rapine It had been the wish 
of Theodonc, (such at least was his declaration,) to 
lead a peaceable obscuie, obedient life, on the con- 
fines of Scythia, till the Byzantine court, by splen- 
did and fallacious promises, seduced him to attack 
a confederate tribe of Goths, who had been engaged 
in the party of Basiliscus He marched from his 
station in Mmsia, on the solemn assurance that be- 
fore be reached Adrianople, he should meet a plen- 
tiful convoy of provisions, and a reinforcement of 
eight thousand horse and thirty thousand foot, while 
the legions of Asia were encamped at Heraclea to 
second his operations These measures were dis- 
appointed by mutual jealousy As he advanced 
into Thrace, the son of Theodcmir found an in- 
hospitable solitude, and his Gothic followers, with 
a heavy train of horses, of mules, and of waggons, 
were betrayed by their guides among the rocks and 
precipices of Mount Sondis, where he was assaulted 
by the arms and invectives of Theodoric the son of 

k In ipvis rongfressioniv tUT: foribuv ccwit invasnr, rum profuqo nrr 
tc sceptra redderentiir de «.iliite dubitanti Ciinndmv then proceeds 
(n 1538, 1597 lom i Sirinond ) to transport his licro (on a fl\inK 
dragnii) into iCiliiopn bejond the tropic of Cancer The ewdrnce 
of iht Vali-im Fripmenl, fp 717 ) Liheralus (Brei Cntycli c 25 n 
1 18 ] md Tlienpinnes <p 12.) is more sober and rationil 

I I Ills criii! pncticL is spcciallj imputed to tlie Trianan Goths 
U<s harlnrniis ssitstioiild seem than the Jralamtrs, but the son of 
1 liLodi mir IS clnr;.rd with tlie rum of mans Homan cities (Vlalchus 
Lscicrpt Lej p Sla) • 

m Jiirnaiidcs (c- 58 57 ii COO ) displavs the services of T hendorir 
oiMifessu Ins awards, but dis.si.mblcshis revolt, of vhich such curious 


Trianns Froifi a ncighbouiing height, his artful 
rival harangued the camp of the Walavms, and 
branded their leader with the opprobrious names of 
child, of madman, of peijurcd traitor, the enemy of 
his blood and nation “ Are you ignorant,” ex- 
claimed the son of Tnarius, “ that it is the constant 
policy of the Romans to destroy the Goths by each 
other's swords^ Are you insensible that the victor 
in this unnatural contest will be exposed, and 
justly exposed, to their implacable levenge ’ Where 
are those warriors, my kinsmen and thy own, whose 
widows now lament that their liv es were sacrificed 
to thy rash ambition ’ Where is the wealth which 
thy soldiers possessed when they were first alluied 
from their native homes to enlist under thy stand- 
ard’ Each of them was then master of three or 
four horses , they now follow thee on foot like 
slaves, through the deserts of Thrace , those men 
who weie tempted by the hope of measunng gold 
with a bushel, those brave men who are as free and 
as noble as thyself ” A language so well suited to 
the temper of the Goths, excited clamour and dis- 
content , and the son of Theodemii, apprehensive 
of being left alone, was compelled to embrace bis 
brethren, and to imitate the example of Roman 
perfidy "* 

In every state of his fortune, the He umiertoi'es 
prudence and firmness of Theodoric 
were equally conspicuous , whether he A b 489 
threatened Constantinople at the head of the con- 
federate Goths, or letreated witli a faithful band to' 
the mountains and sea-coast of Epirus At length 
the accidental death of the son of Tnanus" destroy- 
ed the balance which the Romans had been so 
anxious to pieserve, the whole nation acknowledged 
the supremacy of the Amah, and the Byzantine 
court subscribed an ignominious and oppressive 
treaty " The senate had already declared, that it 
was necessary to choose a party among the Goths, 
since the public was unequal to the snpportof their 
united forces , a subsidy of two thousand pounds 
of gold, with the ample pay of thirteen thousand 
^ men, were required for the least considerable of 
their armies and the Isaunans, who guarded not 
the empire but the emperor, enjoyed, besides the 
i privilege of rapine, an annual pension of five thou- 
sand pounds The sagacious mind of Theodoric 
soon perceived that he was odious to the Romans, 
and suspected by the barbarians , he understood the 
popular murmur, that his subjects were exposed in 
their frozen huts to intolerable hardships, while 
their king was dissolved in the luxury of Greece, 
and he prevented the painful alternative of encoun- 
tenng the Goths, as the champion, or of leading 

dctiils have been preserved byMalclms (Excerpt Eegat p 78—97) 
Marrelbnus, a domestic of Justinian under vrhosc fourth consulship 
(A D 531 ) be composed his Chronick, (bcaliger Thesaurus Tem- 
pnmm. Pup 31—57 ) betrays bis prejudice and pission in Grscciam 
dcbacelniitcm Zenonis munificcntit pene pacalus beneficiis 
nuniplam satiatus, iCc 

u As he vras ridin,; in his ovrn ramp an anrul} horse tbrcvr him 
amiust the jraint of a speirvrhich hung before a tent, or was fixed on a 
waggon fAlarccthn in Chron Etvgriiis I in c 25 ) 

o •'?«. Alolchus (p ni ) and Evagnns (I in c 3.> ) 

p M lb bus, p Ri 111 a 8in..le action, which was derided Iiv Hit «kill 
and di tiphne orbibiman, Theodonc could lose OOQO men 
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Hi 4 march 


them to the field as the enemy, of Zeno Em- 
bracing an enterprise worthy of his courage and 
ambition, Thcodoric addressed the emperor in tlie 
follow ing words “ Although your ser\ ant is main- 
tained in affluence by your liberality, graciously 
listen to the wishes of my heart ' Italy, the inherit- 
ance of your predecessors, and Rome itself, the 
head and mistress of the world now fluctuate un- 
der the violence and oppression of Odoacer the 
mercenary Direct me, with my national troops, 
to march against the tyrant If I fall, you will be 
relict cd from an expensive and troublesome friend 
if, with the divine permission, I succeed, I shall 
govern in your name, and to your glory, the Ro- 
man senate, and the part of the republic deln ered 
from slavery by my victorious arms ” The pro- 
posal of Thcodoric was accepted, and perhaps had 
been suggested, by the Byzantine court But the 
forms of the commission or grant, appear to have | 
been expressed with a prudent ambiguity, which 
might be explained by the event, and it was left 
doubtful, whether the conqueror of Italy should 
reign as the lieutenant, the vassal, or the ally of 
the emperor of the east ‘i 

The reputation both of the leader 
and of the war dill used a universal 
ardour , the Walamirs were multiplied by the 
Gothic swarms already engaged in the service, or 
seated in the provinces, of the empire , and each 
bold barbarian, who had heard of the wealth and 
beauty of Italy , was impatient to seek, through the 
most perilous adventures, the possession of such 
enchanting objects The march of Theodonc must 
be considered as the emigration of an entire people 
the wives and children of the Goths, their aged pa- 
rents, and most precious effects, were carefully 
transported , and some idea may be formed of the 
heavy baggage that now followed the camp, by the 
loss of two thousand waggons, which had been 
sustained in a single action iii the w ar of Epirus 
For their subsistence, the Goths depended on the 
magazines of corn, which was ground in portable 
mills by the hands of their women , on the milk 
tind flesh of their flocks and hcids , on the casual 
produce of the chace , and upon the contributions 
which they might impose on all wlio should presume 
to dispute the passage, or to refuse their fnendly 
assistance Notw ithstanding these precautions, they 
were exposed to the danger, and almost to tlic dis- 
tress, of famine, in a march of seven hundred miles, 
winch had been undertaken in the depth of a rigor- 
ous winter Since the fall of the Roman power, 
Dacia and Pannonia no longer exhibited the nch 
prospect of populous cities, well cultivated fields, 
•md ronvcnicnt highways the reign of barbarism 
and desolation was restored, and the tribes of Bul- 

P 030 fi07) \as aliridgred the greit lii<toryof 
c I \ ^ mid reconcile Procopius, (Gothic I i 

rr«L", (hi Chil! fP ’‘V Theoplniiej. (p 113 ) and Mar 

— nSr»V»nni!I’i^™V*TPP*l'‘*®'"* 'lluMnltdb} Eniiodins (p ISHS 
of toTnijii ttuv: oftlieoralion t«tran«iated into the language 


ganans, Gepidm, and Sarmatians, who had occu- 
pied the vacant province, were prompted by their 
native fierceness, or the solicitations of Odoacer, 
to resist the progress of his enemy' In many ob- 
scure though bloody battles Theodonc fought and 
vanquished, till at length, surmounting every ob- 
stacle by skilful conduct and persevenng courage, 
he descended from the Julian Alps, and dis- 
plavcd his invincible banners on the confines of 
Italy ^ 

Oduacer, a nval not unworthy of Ills -phe three de 
arms, had already occupied the advan- 
tageous and well-known post of the Aui, as 
nver Sontius near tlie ruins of Aqui- doo 

leia, at the head of a powerful host, August 
whose independent or leaders disdained the 
duties of subordination and tlie prudence of delay s 
No sooner had Theodonc granted a short repose and 
refreshment to his w caned cavalry, tlian he boldly 
attacked the fortifications of the enemy , the Ostro- 
goths shovved more ardour to acquire, than the 
merccnanes to defend, the lands of Italy , and the 
reward of the first victory was the possession of the 
Venetian province as far as the walls of Verona 
In the neighbourhood of that city, on the steep 
banks of the rapid Adige, he was opposed by a new 
army , reinforced in its numbers, and not impaired 
in its courage the contest was more obstinate, hut 
the event was still more decisive, Odoacer fled to 
Ravenna, Theodonc advanced to Milan, and the 
vanquished troops saluted their conqueror with loud 
acclamations of respect and fidelity But their want 
either of constancy or of faith, soon exposed him to 
the most imminent danger , his vanguard, with seve- 
ral Gothic counts, which had been rashly intrusted 
to a deserter, was betrayed and destroyed near 
Faenza by his double treachery , Odoacer again ap- 
peared master of the field, and the invader, strongly 
intrenched in his camp of Pavia, was reduced to 
solicit the aid of a kindred nation, the Visigoths of 
Gaul In the course of this history, the most vora- 
cious appetite for war will be abundantly satiated , 
nor can 1 much lament that our dark and imperfect 
materials do not aflbrd a more ample narrative of 
the distress of Italy, and of the fierce conflict, 
which w as finally decided by the abilities, experi- 
ence, and valoui of the Gothic king Immediately 
before the battle of Verona, he visited the tent of 
his mother' and sister, and requested, that on a day 
the most illustrious festival of his life, they would 
adorn him with the rich garments vvhicli they had 
worked with their own hands “ Our glory,” said 
he, “ IS mutual and inseparable You are known 
to the world as tlie mother of Thcodoric , and it 
becomes me to prove, tliat I am tlie genuine olT- 
spnng of those heroes from whom I claim my 

•I * P 1002 ) VVe must rernllci t liow mucli 

Uie rovil title was muUnilirrt and deRndert and that Hil nierccnarief 
Of Inl) were Uie fraomeiitsof many tribes and iiations 

t 5 cc Cnfif>ditJ«, p 1605 ICOI aiticc (he orator in the kings pre 
seiicp couia meiitinn and nraiM. Ins mother we ma\ miiLlude that the 

cmcuwIi'eand”biBtard'*'’"' •’J ‘''e ' "'gar reproadics of 
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descent" The wife or concubine of Theodemir 
was inspired with the spiiit of German matrons, 
who esteemed their sons’ honour far above their 
safety, and it is rcpoited, that in a desperate 
action, when Theodoiic himself was burned along 
by the torrent of a flying cron d, she boldly met them 
at the entrance of the camp, and, by her generous 
reproaches, drove them back on the swords of the 
cncni} “ 

h> 5 capitulation From the Alps to the extremity of 
a"^d* 493 Calabna, Tlieodonc reigned by the 
Marciis nght of conquest the Vandal ambas- 
sadois surrendered the island of Sicily, as a lawful 
appendage of his kingdom , and he was accepted 
as the dcliveier of Rome by the senate and people, 
who had shut their gates against the flying usurpei ‘ 
Ravenna alone, secure in the fortifications of art 
and nature, still sustained a siege of almost tliree 
years , and the dating sallies of Odoacei carried 
slaughter and dismay into the Gothic camp At 
length, destitute of provisions, and hopeless of re- 
lief, that unfortunate monarch yielded to the groans 
of his subjects and the clamours of his soldiers A 
treaty of peace was negociated by the bishop of 
Ravenna, the Ostrogoths were admitted into the 
city, and the hostile kings consented, under tlie 
sanction of an oath, to lule vv ith equal andundiv ided 
dulhority the provinces of Italj The event of such 
an agreement may be easily foreseen After some 
ddj s had been devoted to the semblance of joj and 
fiiendship, Odoacei, in the midst of a solemn ban- 
quet, was stabbed by the hand, or at least bj the 
command, of his aval Seciet and effectual ordeis 
had been previously despatched , the faithless and 
rapacious mercenaries, at the same moment, and 
without resistance, were univ ersally massacred , 
and the rojalty of Theodonc was pioclaimcd bj the 
Goths, with the tardy, reluctant, ambiguous consent 
of the emperor of the cast The design of a con- 
spiracy was imputed, according to the usual forms, 
to the prostrate tyrant , but his innocence, and the 
guilt of Ills conqueroi,y are sufficiently proved by 
the advantageous tieaty which ybi ce would not sin- 
cerely have granted, nor wenKness have rashly in- 
fringed The jealousy of power, and the mischiefs 
of discord, may suggest a more decent apology, and 
a sentence less rigorous may be pronounced against 
a crime w Inch w as nccessarj to introduce into Italy 

11 Tiiisanrcdotcis Khtrilon tlietnadcrn bill rc^peclible aiitlinrit\ of 
Svonios (Oil tom i p 680 Di Orcidml Imp 1 ) Ins nordsare 

curious—' Would \ou returiil Xc She presented, and simost dis- 
played t)i< iiri,,inal recess 

X llist Miscell 1 XV s Homan history from Jaiins lo the ninth ren 
tur},aii 1 pilonic of riitropiiis Taiilus DnconiK, and Throiihaiii.s, 
wtiirh lUiirstori Ins published from s MS iii the Ambrosian library 
(^i.ri|il Uiriim Itniicirum, tom i p 100) ^ 

y Procopius (GothiL 1 I c i ) ipproics himselfau irapartnl sceptic, 
Tpu-rninTene Cassiudoriiis (ni Chroii ) and Innu 

dills (p 1604 ) are loyal and credulous sod the testmiou\ of tlic Vale 
aian Fragment (p 718 } m-iy justify their belief Marcplliiius spits the 
seiiom of a Gnek aiihjCLt— perjuriis illrctiis, inUrrectusiiiie est.fiu 
Chroii ) • • \ 

X 1 1ll. sonorous and servile oration of Ennodins wns pronounced at 
Milan or UaiLiiiis in the y cars 607 or 503 (Sirroonil tom i p 1GI6) 
rironrthrii yeirsancnmnls theoratorna.srririrde<l o ith tin. Iiislioi, 
ritk of Patn uliich he held till his death in the year S2I (Dimin 
Dibhot Lrctes lorn \ p 11—14 See Sami Oiioniasticon, tom n n 
12 ) ' 
a Onr liesi niatirnls sre occasioinl hints from Proeopnis and the 
Valesian fragmiiits, nhicli was discus ered by Sitmond, and is pub 


MO 

a generation of public felicitj The 
living aiitlioi of this felicity was aiida- done kni}, of 
cionsly piaised in Ins own presence bj 4D3 

sacred and profane orators,* but his- a**!)'' sin 
tory (in Ins time she was mute and August 30 
inglorious) has not left any just representation of 
the events which displaced, or of the defects winch 
clouded, the virtues of Theodonc * One record of 
Ins fame, the volume of public epistles composed by 
Cassiodorius in the royal name, is still extant, and 
has obtained more implicit credit than it seems to 
deseive '* They exhibit the forms, rather than the 
substance, of his government , and w e should v ainly 
search for the pure and spontaneous sentiments of 
the barbanan amidst the declamation and learning 
of a sophist, the wishes of a Roman senator, the 
precedents of office, and the vague professions, 
which, in cveiy court and on cveiy occasion com- 
pose the language of discreet ministers The repu- 
tation of Theodonc may repose w ith more confidence 
on the visible peace and prosperity of a reign of 
thirty-three years , the unanimous esteem of his own 
times , and tlie memory of Ins w isdom and courage. 
Ins justice and humanity, which was deeply im- 
pressed on the minds of the Goths and Italians 

The partition of the lands of Italy, part,t,o„ 
of which Theodonc assigned the tliird > 
part to his soldieis, is honoia ably arraigned as the 
sole injustice of his life And even this act may he 
fairlj justified by the example of Odoacei, tbe ngbts 
of conquest, the true interest of the Italians, and 
Uie sacred duty of subsisting a whole people, who, 
on tbe faith of his promises, bad tiansported them- 
selv es into a distant land * Under the reign of 
Theodonc, and in the happj climate of Italj, the 
Gotlis soon multiplied to a formidable host of two 
hundred thousand men,*' and the whole amount of 
their families may he computed bj the ordinary ad- 
dition of women and children Then invasion of 
property, a part of which must have been already 
vacant, vv as disguised by the generous but improper 
natnc of hospitality , these unwelcome guests were 
irregularly dispersed over the face of Italj, and the 
lot of each barbarian was adequate lo Ins birth and 
office, the number of his followers, and the rustic 
wealth which he possessed in slaves and cattle 
The distinctions of noble and plebeian w ere acknow- 
ledged,* but the lands of cveiy freeman were cx- 

Itxlied at the enil of Ammianus M-irccItiniis The autlinr s name ix tin 
Known, and Iiix xty le is barbarous , but in Ills inious facts lie exhibits 
the kiinwled-e, without the passions, of a coiitemponry The iircsi- 
dent Montesquieu had fbrniid the plan of a history of Theodonc, 
nliicli at a dial nice ini..ht appear ti rich and iiitcrcstiii,. sutyecl 

b The l«B.t edition of I'ariarum Lihri xii is tint of Job Garretins 
(Rotoiin„i, 1679 in Onp Cassiodor J sol in fol ) but they drseriid 
and required sueh an editor as the maniiiis Snpio Matfei uho thoii-ht 
of publisliiii,- tlieni at Verona The Jiarbara hltgansa (as it is in- 
l-eniuusly named by Tirabo«chi) ts iici er simple, and seldom perspi 

CUQUS 

c Procopius Gothic 1 i c i V ariariim ii Maffei (V crona lllns. 
trata, I’ i p 228 ) e\at.„craies the injustice of the Gotlis, whom lie 
hated as an Italian noble. The plebeian Miiratori crouches under their 
oppression 

d Procopius, Goth I in c 4 21 Ennodiiis descrilies (p 1612,1613) 
Ihc militare arts and mcrcasin,, mimbersnf the ruths 

e VV hell Theodonc .jpive Ills sister to the kiiiir of the Vandals she 
sailed for Africa willi a guard of 1000 noble GotKs each of nhnni was 
attended by 6ve armed follower* (Procop Vandal I i c 8.) The 
Gothic nobility must have been as numerous as brat e 
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empt from taxes, and he enjoyed the inestimable 
privilege of being subject only to the laws of Ins 
country^ Fashion, and cien convenience, soon 
persuaded the conquerors to assume the more ele- 
gant dress of the natives, but they still persisted in 
the use of their mother-tongue , and their contempt 
for the Latin schools w as applauded by Tlicodonc 
himself, who gratified their prejudiees, or his own, 
by declaring, that the child who had trembled at a 
rod, w onld never dare to look upon a sword c Dis- 
tress might sometimes provoke the indigent Homan 
to assume the ferocious manners which were insen- 
sibly relinquished by the nch and luxurious barba- 
rian but these mutual conversions were not encou- 
raged by the policy of a monarch who perpetuated the 
Sep,nii.nnofihe Separation of the Italians, and Goths, 
Goths and ita. reserving the former for tlie arts of 
peace, and the latter for the service of 
war To accomplish this design, he studied to pro- 
tect his industrious subjects, and to moderate the 
violence without enervating the valour of his sol- 
diers, who were maintained for the public defence 
They held their lands and benefices as a military 
stipend , at the sound of the trumpet, they were pre- 
pared to march under the conduct of their provincial 
ofiicers , and the whole extent of Italy was distri- 
buted into the several quarters of a well-regulated 
camp The semoe of the palace and of the fron- 
tiers was performed by choice or by rotation , and 
each extraordinary fatigue was recompensed by an 
increase of pay and occasional donatives Theo- 
donc had convinced his brave companions, diat 
empire must be acquired and defended by the same 
arts After his example, they strove to excel in the 
use, not only of the lance and sword, the instru- 
ments of their victoncs, but of the missile weapons, 
which they were too much inclined to neglect , and 
the lively image of war was displaced in the daily 
exercise and annual reviews of the Gothic cavalry 
A firm though gentle discipline impose'd the habits 
of modestj , obedience, and temperance , and the 
Goths w ere instructed to spare the people, to reve- 
rence the laws, to understand the duties of civil 
society, and to disclaim the barbarous licence of 
judicial combat and pm ate revenge ‘ 


r See the acknotrledgment of Gothic libcrt), Var r 30 
e Procopm^ Goth 1 I c 2 The Roman boja learnt the hngnnge 
(Var \ 111 21 ) of the Gottis Tlieir general i^noniice is not de«tro)rd 
(he exceptions of Amntasiintha a female, trho muht study without 
m , wViost- Veaitnnp ptosoVed the indipUatoon aufi 

contempt of lii« countrymen 

h A ny in;; of Thcodnric was founded on experience *' Uominus 
miMT imitntiir Gotlium ct u(ili« (rfirra) Gotliii^ iniitatur Rumaiium 
the Fragment and Notes of ^ ale^iu« p 719 ) 
i The new of (hi mtlitary esratili«hiiieiit of tlie Goths in Itnfy, is 
collected iromtheFpi«((c<(ofCa^iodnriu^ (%ar i 24 40 in 3 24 48 
t\ 13 14 X 26 27 Mil 3, 4 25 ) 1 hey are illiistnted the learned 
Ma^cmi (Il«l of the Germin^ I xi 40—44 Aunotntion xnr ) 

V ^ the clrartie^v and %voitr of his TH.ociitinns in rnnudius (p 
1(Xt7 } and Ca« lod {\ar in 1—4 ii 13 % 43 44 ) who gnes the 
ditfercnt styles of rrieiid<hip, roiin^l cxpfwlulalmn, 

1 1 ICR of hN tilde (^ar m 9)xnr]|ciner (mi 5) Thcadmiration 
of 6traii;;ers i< represented as the mn t rational motne toju lify ttic«c 
vam ex|>cn«cs and to «tiinii1ate the diliQCiitcof UtLoflicers to whom 
tho«e provinces were intrii«tc<t 

m (lie public ind pneate atinnees of the Gothic monirch with 
the Rurpunaian* (\ar i 4 j 4G)with the FruiKs (ii 40) with the 
7 hurtivrari«, ( 1,1 i ) and with the VamlaN, •) l^cli of these epw 
ties affords soint curioti* Knowted-t of the and manners of the 
liarbartans. 

o llsspoliticat system may be obicned in Camodorius, 0 ar i% 1 


Among the barbarians of Ibe west, poreign policy 
the victory of Theodono had spread a ofTiieodonc 
general alarm But as soon as it appeared that lie 
vvas satisfied with conquest and desirous of peace, 
terror was changed into respect, and they submitted 
to a powerful mediation, which was uniformly em- 
ployed for the best purposes of reconciling tbeir 
quarrels and civilizing their manners ^ The am- 
bassadors who resorted to Ravenna from the most 
distant countries of Europe, admired his wisdom, 
magnificence,' and courtesy , and if he sometimes ac- 
cepted either slaves or arms, white horses or strange 
animals, the gift of a sun-dial, a water-clock, or a 
musician, admonished even the pnnee of Ganl, of 
tlie superior art and industry of his Italian subjects 
His domestic alliances,'" a wife, two daughters, a 
sister, and a niece, united the family of Theodono 
with the kings of the Franks, the Burgundians, the 
Visigoths, the Vandals, and the Thnringians, and 
contnhuted to maintain the harmonj , or at least the 
balance, of the great republic of the west " It is 
diflicnlt in the dark forests of Germany and Poland 
to pursue the emigrations of the Hcruli, a fierce 
people, who disdained the use of armour, and who 
condemned their widows and aged parents not to 
survive the loss of their hnshands, or the decay of 
their strength " The king of these savage vvamors 
solicited the friendship of Theodoric, and was ele- 
vated to the rank of his son, according to the har- 
banc ntes of a military adoption p From the shores 
of the Baltic, the iBstians, or Livonians, laid their 
offerings of native amber i at the feet of a prince, 
whose fame had excited them to undertake an un- 
known and dangerous journey of fifteen hundred 
; nules With the country ' from whence the Gothic 
nation derived their ongin, he maintained a fre- 
quent and friendly correspondence , the Italians 
were clothed in the rich sables • of Sweden , and 
one of its sov ereigns, after a voluntary or reluctant 
abdication, found a hospitable retreat in the palace 
of Ravenna He had reigned over one of the thir- 
teen populous tribes who cultivated a small portion 
of the great island or peninsula of Scandinavia, to 
winch the vagne appellation of Tbule has been 
sometimes applied That northern region vvas 


■x I JJnniande', (C.S8 p 698 699 ) and the Valerian PnsmPnt (p T29, 
721 ) Peace, honoarable peace was the ennstant aim of Theodoric 
D The curious reader may contemplate tlie Heruh of Procopius, 
(Goth I II c 14 ) and the patient reader may plunge into the dark 
and minute rrscarcVies of la deDiial IHisl des Peuplis AiiriciioL tom 
IX p 34R— 396) 

p V'arnrum, i\ 2 The spirit and forms of this martial inatitiition 
are noticed by Cassindnriiis , but he seems to ha\e only translated tlic 
sentiments of tlie Gothic kiii^ into the lanj;ua,m of Homan eloquence. 

q Cassiodoriiis who quotes Tacitua to the /Cstians the unlettered 
savages of the Baltic, ( Var r 2 ) describes the amber for which their 
shores have been famous, as tbe j,um of a tree, hardened hj the sun 
and puriRed and wafted by the waves VVhen tint sm ular substance 
IS anal) zed by tlie chemists it y lelds a rrgelable oil ana a mineral arid 
T ScaiiZia, or Thule is descrilHd by Jornandes (c 3. p 610—613) 
and Froropius (Goth In c IS ) Iseither the Goth nor the Greek 
had Tisited tlie country both had conversed with tlic natives in their 
exile at Bavenna or Constaiitiiioplp 
• iaphenims pettei In tlic lime of Jornandes, they inhabited 
Suethant the proper Sweden but that beautiful race of animals has 
gradually hern driven into tlic eastern parts of Siberia bee Buffon 
(Hist Xat. tom xiii p 309—313 quarto edition ) Pennant, (System 
of Quadrupeds vol i p 322—328} Gmelin, (Hut Gen des Voyages, 
tom XVIII p 257, 2S8)and laircsquc, (llist dcRnsic,tom v p ICS, 
166 >11,515) 
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peopled, or had been explored, as high as the ! 
sxxty-eighth degree of latitude, where tlie natives i 
of the polar cirele enjoy and lose the presenee 
of the sun at each summer and winter solstice ^ 
dunng an equal period of forty days ' The long 
night of his absence or death was the mournful 
season of distress and anxiety, till the messengers 
who had been sent to the mountain tops, descried 
the first rays of returning light, and proclaimed 
to the plain below the festival of his resurrec- 
tion " 

His defensite Tlieodonc represents the 

rare and meritorious example of a 
barhanan, who sheathed his sword m the pnde of 
victory and the vigour of his age A leign of three 
and thirty years was consecrated to the duties of 
cimI government, and the hostilities in which he 
was someUnics involved, were speedily terminated 
by the conduct of his lieutenants, the discipline of 
Ins troops, the arms of his allies, and even by the 
terror of his name He reduced, under a strong and 

regular government, the unprofitable countries of 
RlwcUa, Noncum, Dalmatia, and Pannonia, from 
the source of the Danube and the terntory of the 
Bavanans,* to the petty kingdom erected by the 
Gcpidm on the ruins of Sirmium. His prudence 
could not safely intrust the bulwark of Italy to such 
feeble and turbulent neighbours , and his justice 
might claim the lands which they oppressed, either 
as a part of his kingdom, or as the inhentancc of 
his father The greatness of a servant, who u as 
named perfidious because he was successful, awak- 
ened the jealousy of the emperor Anastasius , and 
a war was kindled on the Dacian frontier, by the 
protection which the Gothic king, in the vicissitude 
of human affairs, had granted to one of the descen- 
dants of Attila Sabinian, a general illustrious by 
his own and father’s merit, advanced at the head of 
ten thousand Romans , and the provisions and arms, 
which filled a long tram of waggons, were distributed 
to the fiercest of the Bulgarian tribes But, in the 
fields of Margus, the eastern poivers were defeated 
by tlie infenor forces of the Goths and Huns , the 
flouer and cien the hope of the Roman armies uas 
irretrievably destroyed and such was the tem- 
perance with which Theodoric had inspired his 
iictorious troops, that as their leader had not g^^en 
the signal of pillage, the nch spoils of the enemy 

‘ """ i *ur Ics Sriencea ct 

6ur I AUinlide, tom i p tom it p the Dliceniit 

ciftlie Cjlda, and the annual death and remaJ of Adonis aii^O<iri\ 
wc the atlegoricM itymbola of the ati^ence and return of tlie nin m tlie 
Arctic rcjtioiis The ingenious writer isa arortlij disciple of the Liaat 

uiifr pl’iilo^phi^ mthsLaiicl the inagi“f 

U ^l.Tn TC OuXiraie n pcY«'n tmi e'oprwi n, says Procnniijs At 
present a rude Mamchetsm (generous enough) prevails among the 
Samoj riles m Greenland and in Lapland (Hist drs Vot aires“tnin 
xviii p a08.50<. tnm xix p 105 100 Sl/aaS) aet'acS! To 
Grotius Liiiiojiitiecieluniatiiucaslra adorant numina hand aliis inT 
qiiiora (de ncbiis IJelgicis, I „ n 338. folio edition,) a sentence aihich 
laciMis would not ha\e disoavned .ju-suicuce wuicti 

. ^ ® People' Ancicns Lc tom ix n 2M— 273 30C— 

501 The cniiiit de Buat was French minister at ihi court of Bavaria 
a liberal citriosiij prompted his iiiqiliries mtn the antiquities rf the 
aol'mnX eiiriosiU ms tlie sertti of tncBc respectable 

r '«»e the Gothic tmnsictioiis on the Danube and in Illvncum in 
Joriiande... (c. 58 p C^o)Ellnodm^ (p 1607— 1610 ) Dlarceltinus (in 


lay untouched at their feet y Exaspe- „ 

His naval arma- 

rated by this disgrace, the Byzantine went, 
court despatched two hundred ships ^ 
and eight thousand men to plunder the sea-coast of 
Calabna and Apulia, they assaulted the ancient 
city of Tarentum, interrupted the trade and agricul- 
ture of a happy country, and sailed hack to the 
Hellespont, proud of their piratical victory o\er a 
people whom tliey still presumed to consider as tlieir 
Roman brethren * Their retreat was possibly hast- 
ened by the activity of Theodoric , Italy was cover- 
ed by a fleet of a thousand light vessels,® which he 
constructed with incredible despatch , and his firm 
moderation was soon rewarded by a solid and 
honourable peace He maintained ivith a powerful 
hand the balance of the west, till it was at length 
overthrown by the ambition of Clovis , and iiltbougli 
unable to assist his rash and unfortunate kinsman, 
the king of the V isigoths, he saved the remains of Iiis 
family and people, and checked the Franks in the 
midst of their victorious career I am not desir- 
ous to prolong or repeat'* this narrative of military 
events, the least interesting of the reign of Thcodo- 
nc , and shall he content to add, that tlie Alemanni 
were protected,® that an inroad of the Burgundians 
was severely chastised, and that the conquest of 
Arles and Marseilles opened a free communication 
witli the Visigoths, who rc\ered him both as a na- 
tional protector, and as the guardian of his grand- 
child, the infant son of Alanc Under this respect- 
able character, the king of Italy restored the prm- 
torian prmfecture of the Gauls, reformed some abuses 
in tlie civil government of Spain, and accepted the 
annual tribute and apparent submission of its mili- 
taiy governor, who w'lsely refused to trust las person 
in the palace of Ravenna '* The Gothic sovereignty 
was established from Sicily to the Danube, from 
Sirmium or Belgrade to the Atlantic ocean , and 
the Greeks themselves ha\e acknowledged that 
Theodoric reigned over the fairest portion of the 
western empire ® 

The union of the Goths and Romans civit poicrn 
might have fixed for ages the tran- ti.^ 

sicnt happiness of Italy , and tlie Boman laws 
fiist of nations, a new people of free subjects and 
enlightened soldiers, might ha\e gradually arisen 
from the mutual emulation of their rospcctixe vir- 
tues But the sublime merit of guiding or sccond- 

CliTon p 44 47, 48)and Caasiodonus (in Chron and lar in 23 50 
n 13 vii I 24 VIII 0, 10, II 21 ix 8 9) 

* I nnnot forbear tran<crihin,; tlie liberal and classic st)tc of Count 
Blarccllinus Ronnnus conies doniesticorum, el Rusticus comes <cIio> 
lanorum cum centum nrmatis natibiis titidenique dromonibiis ncto 
roillia mihtum arraatorum secum ferentibu* ad dciaslanda It-ilim titloia 
proccsscrunt ct urqiic ait Tarcntnm aiitiqiiiwimam rivitatcm a„„re«<i 
snnt, remensoque mari inhonestam victoriam qiiam piratico aa«u 
Rommi ex Rnmniis rapneriint Anastasio CTsari reportaruiit, (iq 
Chron p 48 ) !>ee Vinar i 16 ii 38 

» Sec the royal orders and instructions (lar iv 15 \ 16—20) 
Tliesc armed boats should lie still <ma]lir tlian tlie ihoiisand vr«srls of 
A.amemnnn at the siei,e of Troy b tsiipra, p 621,625 

c Liinndius(p 1610 )'iiiil Cissimlnritis in the royal njinc, (\ar ii 
41 1 rvmrd his ratiitsry protrclinn of tlie Alemmni 

A Tlie Gotiiic traiisartions in Gatil and Spam are represented with 
some perplexilv in Ca*siodoriu* (tar iii 32. XS 41 43 44 v lb ) 
jormiidis (c lap COS 6''0) and Proeopius (Goth I i c IJ) 1 will 
III ither hiar nor reconcile llie Innp and contranictora arsuments of the 
Abbe Diibos and the Oiunt dc Buat, about the wars of Bnr^iindx 

* Thcophancs, p 113 , 
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ing sucli a resolution, was not reserved for the 
reign of Theodonc he wanted either the genius or 
the opportunities of a legislator/ and while he 
indulged the Goths in the enjoj ment of rude libertj , 
lie scrsilely copied the institutions, and even the 
abuses, of the political sjstcm a Inch had been 
framed by Constantine and his successors From 
a tender regard to the expmng prejudices of Rome, 
the barbarian declined the name, the purple, and 
the diadem of the emperors , but he assumed, under 
the hereditary title of king, the nhole substance 
and plenitude of imperial prcrogatise® His ad- 
dresses to the eastern throne were respectful and 
ambiguous, he celebrated in pompous style the 
harmonj of the two republics, applauded his own 
goiernmcnt as the perfect similitude of a sole and 
undi\ ided empire, and claimed above the kings of 
the earth the same pre-eminence which he modestly 
aliened to the person or rank of Anastasius The 
alhanee of the east and west was annually declared 
by the unanimous choice of two consuls, but it 
should seem, that the Italian candidate nho was 
named by Theodonc, accepted a formal confirma- 
tion from the sovereign of Constantinople*' The 
Gothic palace of Ravenna reflected the image of 
the court of Theodosius or Valentinian The prm- 
toiian prmfect, the pnefect of Rome, the quaestor, 
the master of the ofliccs, with the public and patri- 
monial treasurers, whose functions aie painted in 
gaudy colours by the rhetoric of Cassiodonus, still 
continued to aot as the ministers of state And the 
subordinate care of justice and the revenue was 
delegated to sev en consulars, three correctors, and 
live presidents, who governed the fifteen rcffwns of 
Italj, according to the principles and even the 
forms of Roman jurisprudence ‘ The v lolcnce of 
the conquerors w as abated or eluded by the slow 
artifice of judicial proceedings, the civil adminis- 
tration, with Its honours and emoluments, was con- 
fined to the Italians , and the people still preserved 
their dress and language, their laws and customs, 
their personal freedom, and two thirds of their 
landed propertj It had been the object of Au- 
gustus to conceal the introduction of monarchy , it 
was the policj of Theodonc to disguise the reign 
of a barbarian *' If his subjects were sometimes 
awakened from this pleasing vision of a Roman 


government, they derived more substantial comfort 
from the character of a Gothic prince, who had 
penetration to discern, and firmness to pursue, his 
own and the public interest Theodonc loved the 
virtues which he possessed, and the talents of which 
he vvas destitute Liberius was promoted to the 
office of prmtorian praefeot for his unshaken fidelity 
to the unfortunate cause of Odoacer The ministers 
of Theodonc, Cassiodorius* and Boethius, have 
reflected on his reign the lustre of tlicir genius and 
learning More prudent or more fortunate than his 
colleague, Cassiodorius preserved his own esteem 
without forfeiting the rojal favour , and after pass- 
ing thirty vears in the honours of tlie world, he was 
blessed with an equal term of repose in the devout 
and studious solitude of Squillace 

As the patron of the republic, it w as prowentj of 
the interest and duty ot the Gothic 
king to cultivate the affections of the senate” and 
people The nobles of Rome were flatteied by 
sonorous epithets and fornnl professions of respect, 
which had been more justly applied to the merit 
and authority of their ancestors The people en- 
joyed, without fear or danger, the three blessings of 
a capital, order, plenty, and public amusements 
A visible diminution of their numbers may be 
found even in the measure of liberality yet Apulia, 
Calabiia, and Sicilj, poured their tribute of corn 
into the granaries of Rome , an allowance of bread 
I and meat was distributed to the indigent citizens , 
and every office was deemed honourable winch was 
conseciatcd to the care of their health and happi- 
ness The public games, such as a Greek ambas- 
sador might politely applaud, exhibited a faint and 
feeble copy of the magnificence of the Cmsars yet 
the musical, the gymnastic, and the pantomime arts, 
had not totally sunk in oblivion , the wild beasts of 
Africa still exercised in the amphitheatre the 
courage and dexterity of the hunters , and the in- 
dulgent Goth either patiently tolerated or gently 
restrained the blue and green factions, whose con- 
tests so often filled the circus with clamour and 
even with blood ” In the seventh year 1,5,1 of Tlieo. 
of his peaceful riign, Theodonc visited 
the old capital of the world , the se- 
nate and people advanced in solemn procession to 
salute a second Trajan, a new Valentinian , and he 


f Vriwopiin iflirtn^ lint no hws wlnlvocvcr wore prAmiilrited bj 
'Ilirmbiric mill llie «iicrerdiii|; kiii^i of Italy (Goth I H r G) He 
nunt mean in lli>- Gntlnc hu^ua^e A lalin edict of Theodonc 
(Xlinl in nne litliidrrd ami 110} four artirlea. 

IT The inii|:i of I heodoric is eii{;M>id on his coins his mniltst 
siirrrsso-s were «ati fied with addin, llicir own nunc to lliL hwid of 
the ri i.iiiii,r cmpi ror (Miiratori Antii|iiit’it Itshn-jUrdii 2Cvi tom ii 
di«»«t XWII li 577 — 570 Giaiiiioin 1<tar)a Cii lie di Napoli, tom i 
p iro) ‘ 

b I he altianrr of the emperor and the king of Italy are rp)iresenled 
o> Cassiiwloriiis (Var i 1 ii S, 1 ii I ) md Prncopiii«, (Goth I ii 
r ai ill r SI ) nho cilrbrsti the friilidship of Aiiast-iviiis and 'Iheo. 
d'nc blit tlicfi.iiialiie st)lenfrnniphineiitwis interpreted inavery 
diirrrpnt sinsc it Oinstanlinople and Ilnrcniia 
* ’Pj? Uipscirntcfii pri iincrsnf thr Nolilia, Pnil VV srnrfrid the drn 
conturllrb I,nii.ntnnl I ii r Id— S3 ) Ins siibjniiied an eiehtecnth, 
tliPA|»nnim (Vlnritori Scrijit Recinn Italiririini tom i p — 133 1 

imt or tliw Sjrdiiin sod Corsirs were po scsecd lit Die Vatidils and 
liw two lUixIns as well as llic Cntlisn Alp* seem to haic been slnn 
I oiirii In a military cmeinnirnt Tin stile of the four pros iiicrs that 
kni.dnii of Naples is laboured by Giaiiiione (loin 

p 1*3 I-R.) with latriotirddi < nee 
k Ve the Gotlur history of Procopius, (I 1 c 1 I il c C) the I pis. 


ties of Cnssindoriiis (pissim but cspecnlly the fiOli ind sixth iTOoka 
which eontaiii l\w formula, orpilentsof oflires,)aiidtheCliil History 
of Giaioioho (tom i ) it ni ) The Gothic counts winch lie pliccs 
incur> lliliii)cit\,aremnihilnted hott«cr,b\ Maffci fVeron'i 11111**- 
^ '*** V 227 ) for those of ^jrs^cu^ and Niidcs (N^ir vi 

22 ) opre special and temporary coinmiMions 

* ^ the name of CT^<*iadorm% the father (Vnr i 24 

40) and the^niiy (ix 24 Wire ^iicce^ntly employed in theadmi 
nmnlionori hcodonc The son was horn inthe>ear479 Ins vinous 
cpi^tlrs a« mi«ter of the ofliccs, md pra toniin pnpfiH:t, extend 

fwn oOO— 6W and he Incd i monk aboLt tliirlx yeirs (1 irabosrlii 
bfoni dHIa I^tleraliira Itxhma tom ni p 7—24 Pabricins Bibliot 
let Aled iLii lorn i p 3o7,a-)<t edit Mm^i ) 

*'*’**'“*’** Cochlatw (\it Theod \m p 

n No more ttian 120 000 modti,or fonr thmixtnd quarter^ (Anonym 
Xali^jan p 721 and Aar i Ti m IB xl 5 J9) ‘ ^ ^ 

o hi^ rejjard md imUil^cnce for the mtclaclrs of thi rirni^ the 
arapUilU^tre, md On tin itre in the Chronn U md 1 msiXvs of Ca«io- 

•'* » 51 illiisinttd lit the 
rottrteiiiUi Aiiiintatioij of Htalorx ) who Iw contri>cd to 

sprinkle the siihject with wtenlilious lliou Ji i^rttalde kirnin*. 
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nobly supported that chai acter by the assuranee of 
Bjubt and legal government , p in a diseourse'whicli 
he was not afraid to pronounce m public,, and to 
inscribe on a tablet of brass Rome, in this august 
ceremony, shot a last ray of declining glory , and a 
saint, the spectator of this pompous scene, could 
only hope in his pious fancy, that it was excelled 
by the celestial splendour of the New Jerusalem i 
During a residence of six months, the fame, the 
person, and the courteous demeanour of the Gothic 
king, excited the admiration of the Romans, and he 
contemplated, with equal curiosity and surprise, 
the monuments that remained of their ancient 
greatness He imprinted the footsteps of a con- 
queior on the Capitoline hill, and frankly confessed 
that each day he viewed with fiesh wonder the 
forum of Trajan and his lofty column The theatre 
of Pompey appeared, even in its decaj, as a huge 
mountain artificially hollowed and polished, and 
adorned by human industry , and he vaguely com- 
puted, that a river of gold must have been diaincd 
to erect the colossal amphitheatre of Titus ' From 
the mouths of fourteen aqueducts, a pure and 
copious stream was diffused into every part of the 
uty , among these the Glaudian water, wliieh 
arose at the distance of thiily-eight miles in the 
Sabine mountains, was convejed along a gentle 
though constant declivity of solid arches, till it 
descended on the summit of the Avcntine lull The 
long and spacious vaults v\ Inch had been constructed 
for the purpose of common sewers, subsisted, after 
twelve centuries, in their pristine strength , and 
these subterraneous channels have been preferred 
to all the visible wonders of Rome ‘ The Gothic 
kings, so injuriously accused of the ruin of anti- 
quitj, were anxious to preserve the monuments of ^ 
the nation whom they had subdued * The royal I 
edicts were fiamcd to prevent the abuses, the 
neglect, or the depredations of the citizens them- 
selves , and a piofcssed aicbitect, the annual sum 
of two hundred pounds of gold, twenty-five thou- 
sand tiles, and the receipt of customs from the 
Lucrinc port, were assigned for the ordinary repairs 
of the walls and public edifices A similar care 
was extended to the statues of metal or marble of 
men "or animals The spirit of the hoises, which 
have given a modern name to the Quirinal, was 


P Annnjm Vatrs p 721 Marius Aventirensis in Cliron In the 
scale pr pulilic aud pcrsoinl merit, the Gnthic conniieriir is at least aj 
much afiot e V'shiitiiii iii as he may seem inferior to Trai m 
a Vit FiilReiilii iiilliron Aiinal Cedes A D SCO 10 
r CisMuilnriiis ilescrilus in his pompous ntjlc the forum of Trajan 
fV ar V II G ) the theatre of MarceUtis, (n VI ) and the amphitheatre oi 
Titus (a 42.) and liis descriptions are not uimorthv of the readers 
perusal Accordin;; to tlie modern prices, the Atib« Partliclcmy com 
piitcs tint the brick «ork aiidmasoiirj of the Coliseum oonid now cost 
fiTciila niiUionsofFrciich hares (lircni dc I Acadimie dcs Inscriptions 
torn axaiii p 5So, 58G) lloav aniall a part of that atiipeiidoin 
nunc ' 

a lor the aqueducts and cloactc nee Strabo (I v p 3G0 ) Pima 
(Ilist Xat Naxvi 24 ) Cissiodorius, (Var iii 70 31 ai C) Proaopms’ 
(Goth I I c 10 J and Xardini, (Roma Antica, p 514— 55i Hoar inch 
aaorks could lie ixeciittd bj a kinij of Rome, is jet a problem 
t V ir the Gothic care of the biiildinKs and statues ace Cassiodontis 
(Var I 21 35 II 34 ta 30 ail 6 13. IS ) and the V alcsian Fracmciit 
(p 721 ) • 

It Var VII 15 These hnr<cs of Monte Caaralln had been transported 

from Alt aamlria to tbe baths of Constantine (Nardiiii p IBS) lhair 
aculntnrc is disdaiiitd b\ the Abhc DiiIkis, (Rtflexinns sur la Pncsic et 
siir h Peiuture tom i section 39 ) and admired lia Winklrman fllist 
de I’Art, tom li p 150 ) ' ' 


applauded by the barbarians thcbiazcn elephants 
of the Via sacra were diligently restored,* tlie 
famous heifer of Myion deceived the cattle, as they 
were driven through the forum of peace, r and an 
officer was created to protect those vv orks of art, 
which Theodoric consideied as the noblest ornam • 
of his kingdom 

After the example of the last empe- nourishing 
rors, Theodoiic picferred the lesidence 
of Ravenna, where he cultivated an orchaid wil 
his own hands * As often as the peace of his king 
dom was threatened (for it was never invaded) 
the barbarians, he removed his court to Verona,* c ■ 
the northei n frontier, and the image of Ins palace 
still extant, on a com, represents the oldest n < 
most authentic model of Gothic architecture Thes 
two capitals, as well as Pavia, Spoleto, Naples 
and the rest of the Italian cities, acquired under 
reign the useful or splendid decorations of churchc^ 
aqueducts, baths, porticoes, and palaces But th 
happiness of the subject w as more tiuly conspicuoi 
in the busy scene of labour and luxury, in the rapi< 
increase and bold enjoyment of national wc i ■ 
From the shades of Tibur and Prmneslc, the Roma 
senators still reined in the winter season to t' 
warm sun, and salubrious spiings, of Baim , an 
their villas, which advanced on solid moles 1 1 
the bay of Naples, commanded the various piospc 
of the sky, the earth, and the water On tin 
eastern side of the Hadiiatic, a new Campania vva 
fotmed in the fair and fruitful province of Istn 
which communicated with the palace of Ravenni 
by an easy navigation oi one hundred miles Th 
rich productions of Lucania and the adjacent p 
Vinces were exchanged at the Marcilian fount.u 
in a populous fair annually dedicated to tradi 
intemperance, and superstition In the solitude > 
Comum, which had once been animated by fl 
mild genius of Pliny, a transpaicnt bason abo 
sixty miles in length still leflccted the rural 
which encompassed the margin of the Larian lak" 
and the gradual ascent of the lulls was covered by 
triple plantation of olives, of vines, and of clicsn 
trees® Agriculture revived under the shadow 
peace, and the number of husbandmen was mub 
plied by the redemption of captives* The irc 
mines of Dalmatia, a gold mine in Bruttium, w i 

X V-ir X 10 Tliej were prolnbly n fra„mciit of Home triump 
car (Coper lie rirpliaiit IB ii 10) 
y I’rncopiUB (Gotli 1 i\ c 21 ) rehto' a TikiIi li Btorj of Mjn 
cow wliiUi IB celelirdtcil by tliefalBewiI of Hurt j six Greek i 

(Antlinlo!' I IV p 302— 30C edit lien Ste|ili Auson Ej ^ 
bill— lx\ III ) 

I Sec an epurim of Eniioilius (ii 3 p 1803, 1894 ) on tins g 
md the riual gardener 

» Hib auirtioii for that citj is proud by the epithit of '* V,, 
tin, and the legend of the hero nmhr the Inrliaroin name 
Dietrich of Bern (Ferin,,Bcio1d ad CochKnni p 310 ) MalTii traces h 
with knowledge and plejBiirc in hiB intiieioniitrj, (I ix p 230— oi 
b See M-itfei, (Verona Illustrata part i p 231, 232 308 Xc, 
imputes Gothir architecture, like the corniphon nf lan„iia e, writn 
Xc tint In the barharnn* but to the IhihaiiB thcmBrheB Cotiiparc ' 
Bintiments with thoBc of TiralmBchi (tom in p Gl } 

c 1 he MlIaB, i,limatc,aiid laiidBkipof Ilaia , (V ar IX 6 S,.? fin^ 

Italia Aiitiq I IV c 2 p lltO 5.c)lBlrn (Var xii 22 2G ] and Cum 
(Var XI I] ennipate with Phnj b two villas ix 7 ) are agn 
|<aiiited in the Epi'tli b of CiB<io(TnriUB 
d III I ignria niimeroci agricntarnm pmgenieB, (I nnndniB p to 

1070 ICSO) St CpipInniiiB of Pavia reileemcd hv prayer nr m 
GuoO rantivoB f nm the Biirguiidiainof Lvons and &tov Such 
are the Lest of miracles. 
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carefully cvpiorcd, and the Pomptine marshes, as 
well as those of Spoleto, were drained and eulU- 
vated hj private undertakers, whose distant reward 
must depend on the oontinuance of the publie 
prosperity <■ Whenever the seasons were less pro- 
pitious, the doubtful precautions of forming maga- 
zines of corn, fixing the price, and prohibiting the 
exportation, attested at least the benevolence of 
the state , but such was the extraordinary plenty 
which an industrious people produced from a grate- 
ful soil, that a gallon of wine was sometimes sold in 
Italy for less than three farthings, and a quarter of 
wheat at about five shillings and sixpence^ A 
country possessed of so many valuable objects 
of exchange soon attracted the merchants of the 
world, whose beneficial trafSo was encouraged and 
protected by the liheral spirit of Theodonc The 
free intercourse of the provinces hy land and water 
was restored and extended , the city gates were 
never shut either hy day or by niglit , and the com- 
mon saying, that a purse of gold might he safely 
left in the fields, was expressive of the conscious 
secuntj of the inhahitants < 

Theoaoric -A- difference of religion is always 
an Arian pemicious and often fatal to the har- 
mony of the prince and people , the Gothic con- 
queror had been educated in the profession of 
Ariaiusro, and Italy was devoutly attached to the 
Nicene faith But the persuasion of Theodonc was 
not infected by zeal , and he piously adhered to the 
heresy of his fathers, without condescending to 
balance the subtle arguments of theological meta- 
physics Satisfied with the private toleration of his 
Arian sectaries, he justly conceived himself to be 
the guardian of the public worship, and his exter- 
nal reverence for a superstition which he despised 
Hi« toleration of ^*1'® nounshed in Ins mind the 

the catholics salutary indifference of a statesman or 
philosopher The catholics of his dominions ac- 
knowledged, perhaps with reluctance, the peace of 
the church , their clergy, according to the degrees 
of rank or merit, were honourably entertained in the 
palace of Theodonc , he esteemed the living sanctity 
of Cmsarins** and Epiphanius,' the orthodox bishops 
of Arles and Pavia , and presented a decent offer- 
ing on the tomb of St Peter, without any scrupu- 
lous inquiry into the creed of the apostle '' His 
favounte Gotlis, and even his mother, were per- 
mitted to retain or embrace the Athanasian faith. 


The politinl cconom) ofTheoanrie {teeAnonjm Vales n 72 
and punudonu* in Chinn ) nmj be ilistinctlj IraceS under the klloi 
Ing heads irnn niiiie, (tar in 23.) cold mine (ix 3) Pampin 
marshes, (ii 32,33) Spoleto, (ii 21)corn (i 34 'x. 27,28 xi 11 H 
tmde, !., 7 0 a) fi.^rUacolhoi orSl‘c%pr«nh;LUni.‘’(" 
33)tilcnt\ (XII 4J the ciirsus, or public post, (1 20 il 31 h 47 » 
VI & III 33 J the Flaminian naj, (xii 18 ) ' 

f L\ m^ii trijiei in mlidum ipsius tempore fuerunt, et sonum xx 
amphorxs in tohdum (Frapnent Vales) Com was distributed fra 
tiie Rtanaries at fifteen or twenty fit e mudii for a piece of cold, and tl 
price was st ill moderate 

» ^thelifeofSt C-csariusinBarDuiiis (A. D SOS No 12 , 13 M 
nie kins presented him with 300 fcold solidl, and a discus of .ihirl 
the wei{;ht of sixty pounds -•-••iinri 

St Epiplianil inSirmondOp tom i p 1072 - 

HseiUsrmimlSoMn'pe”^^^^ 

Deioti»«imus ae si catholicus (Anonym Vales p 720) vet ?i 
^rrinp was no more riian two silver candfesticlui rceroitratajlt 1 
weight of seient} pounds, far inferior to the gold and gems of Couslai 


and his long reign could not afford the example of 
an Italian catholic, who, cither from choice or 
compulsion, had deviated into the religion of the 
conqueror ' The people, and the barbarians them- 
selves, were edified hy the pomp and order of reli- 
gious worship , the magistrates were instructed to 
defend the just immunities of ecclesiastical persons 
and possessions , tlie bishops held their synods, the 
metropolitans exercised their jurisdiction, and the 
privileges of sanctuary were maintained or mode- 
rated according to the spirit of the Boman jurispru- 
dence With the protection, Theodonc assumed 
the legal supremacy, of the church , and his firm 
administration restored or extended some useful 
prerogatives which had been neglected hy the feeble 
emperors of the west He was not ignorant of the 
dignity and importance of the Roman pontiff, to 
whom the venerable name of Pope was now appro- 
pnated The peace or the revolt of Italy might 
depend on the character of a wealthy and popular 
bishop, who claimed such ample dominion both in 
heaven and earth , who had been declared in a 
numerous synod to be pure from all sin, and exempt 
from all judgment When the chair of St Peter 
was disputed hy Symmachus and Laurence, they 
appeared at his summons before the tribunal of an 
Anan monarch, and he confirmed the election of the 
most worthy or the most obsequious candidate At 
the end of his life, ib amoment of jealousy and resent- 
ment, he prevented the choice of the Romans, hy 
nominating a pope in the palace of Ravenna The 
danger and funons contests of a schism were mildly 
restrained, and the last decree of the senate was 
enacted to extinguish, if it were possible, the 
scandalous venality of the papal elections " 

I have descanted with pleasure on v,ces„f|,„ 
the fortunate condition of Italy , but eoiernmeut 
our fancy must not hastily conceive that the golden 
age of the poets, a race of men without vice or mi- 
sery, was realized under the Gothic conquest The 
fair prospect was sometimes overcast with clouds, 
the wisdom of Theodonc might be deceived, his 
power might he resisted, and the declining age of 
the monaich was sullied with popular hatred and 
patrician blood In the first insolence of victoiy, 
he had been tempted to deprive the whole party of 
Odoacer of the civil and even the natural nghts of 
society , * a tax unseasonably imposed after the 
calamities of war, would have crushed the rising 






7‘l9&n^G«H. Y !"* 7'?" V 1CI2 Anonym 

ilmtcl, n, well MofUie .tale 

tiirnri*Arnin Si # catholic deacon who 

4^13^ I®'" W'iBisSsr 

(mnaSiIiS) P’ll'b/wu.pnreittland 

roachu p 3l')anTtlie e^htcMlh^A*^ *5 16 ) Anylasius, fin Syin 
and most of tUe SlasroU Baroniu^ 

this Gothic usur^tion ™ ’"’CfV growl, 

o He dibbled Ihem-a hcentia tcstandi , nod all Italj itiounied- 
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agnculturc of Lignna , a rigid pre-emption of com, 
winch was intended for the public relief, must ha\e 
aggravated the distress of Campania These dan- 
gerous projects were defeated by the virtue and 
eloquence of Epiphanius and Boethius, who, in the 
presence of Theodoric himself, siiccessfully pleaded 
the cause of the people f but if the rojal car was 
open totlic voice of truth, a saint-and a philosopher 
are not al wajs to be found at the car of kings The 
prii lieges of rank, or ofllce, or favour, were too 
frequently abused by Italian fraud and Gothic 
violence, and the avarice of the king’s nephew was 
publicly exposed, at first by the usurpation, and 
aftenvards by the restitution, of the estates which be 
had unjustly extorted from his Tuscan neighbours 
Two hundred thousand barbanans, formidable even 
to their master, were seated in the heart of Italy , 
they indignantly supported the restraints of peace 
and discipline, the disorders of their march were 
always felt and sometimes compensated, and where 
It was dangerous to punish, it might be prudent to 
dissemble, the sallies of their native fierceness 
When the indulgence of Theodonc had remitted 
two-thirds of the Ligunan tribute, he condescended 
to explain the diificnlties of his situation, and to 
lament the heavy though inevitable burthens which 
he imposed on his subjects for their own defence *> 
These ungrateful subjects could never be cordially 
reconciled to the origin, the religion, or even the 
virtues, of the Gothic conqueror, past calamities 
were forgotten, and the sense or suspicion of inju- 
ries w as rendered still more exquisite by the present 
felicity of the times 

„ , , Even the religious toleration which 

to nerscrute the Thcodoric had the glory of introduc- 
** ** ing into the ehristian world, was pain- 
ful and ofiensivc to the orthodox zeal of the Italians 
They respected the armed heresy of the Goths , but 
their pious rage was safely pointed against the nch 
and defenceless Jews, who had formed their es- 
tablishments at Naples, Rome, Ravenna, Milan, 
and Genoa, for the benefit of trade, and under the 
sanction of the laws * Their persons were insulted, 
their effects were pillaged, and their sjnagogues 
were burnt, bj the mad populace of Ravenna and 
Rome, inflamed, as it should seem, by the most 
friioloiis or extravagant pretences The govern- 
ment which could neglect w ould have deserved such 
an outrage A legal inquiry was instantly directed , 
and as the authors of the tumult had escaped in the 
crowd, the whole community was condemned to 
repair the damage , and the obstinate bigots who 


lamentaliili ju^ilio I irith tolKlierr, tliat these nenaUies vcrc enacted 
iKatnst the rebels who had violated their oath of alle-iancc hut the 
testimony of Ennodiiis (p ICT5— IG7S ) is the more weiLhU.aahe heed 
end died iindi.r the reipn of Theodonc 
P Eiinodius in Vit, Epiphan p 1080, IfiOO Boethius de Consoln. 
tione Philosophiip, 1 i pros i« p 4S— 47 Ilesprct but weiRh the 
passions of Ihesaint and the senator and fortify or alienate their com. 
plaints hj the tarintis hints of Cassindnrms, (n 8 i» 3C nil 5 ) 

<l Iinmanium expcnsiriim pondu' pro ipsorura salute, &e yet 
these are no more than words. ' 

r 1 he Jews were scttlerl at Naple\ {Procopius, Goth t i e 8.) at 
Genoa (Var ii 23 iv 33)Mitan,(T 37 } Rome (iv 41) See likewise 
IIasin„e Hist lies JiiiFstom tin c 7 p 2M 
s IlixatidiiscomniiiiiiscMlit &e (Dncthius I i p S9)rcxdohim 
llonianis fcndebal (Anonym Vales p 723) Tliese are hard words 


refused their contributions, were whipped through 
the streets by tlie hand of the executioner This 
simple act of justice exasperated the discontent ot 
the catholics, who applauded the merit and patience 
of these holy confessors, three hundred pulpits 
deplored the persecution of the church, and if tlip 
chapel of St Stephen at Verona was demolished by 
the command of Theodonc, it is probable that some 
miracle hostile to his name and dignity had been 
performed on that sacred theatre At the close of a 

glorious life, the king of Italy discovered that be 
had excited the hatred of a people whose happiness 
he had so assiduously laboured to promote , and his 
mind was soared by indignation, jealousy, and the 
bitterness of unrequited love The Gotliic conqueror 
condescended to disarm the unwarlikc natives of 
Italy, interdicting all weapons of offence, and ex- 
cepting only a small knife for domestic use The 
deliverer of Rome was accused of conspiring with 
the vilest informers against the lives of senators 
whom he suspected of a secret and treasonable cor- 
respondence with the Byzantine court * After the 
death of Anastasius, the diadem had been placed 
on the head of a feeble old man , but the powers of 
government were assumed by bis nephew Justinian, 
who already meditated tlie extirpation of liercsj, 
and the conquest of Italy and Africa A ngorous 
law which was published at Constantinople, to 
reduce the Anans by the dread of punishment 
within the pale of the church, awakened the just 
resentment of Theodonc, who claimed for Ins dis- 
tressed brethren of the east, the same indulgence 
which be had so long granted to the catholics of his 
dominions At his stern command, the Roman 
pontiff, with four xHustnous senators, embarked on 
an embassy, of which he must have alike dreaded 
the failure or the success The singular veneration 
shown to the first pope who had visited Constanti- 
nople was pnnishcd as a enme by his jealous 
monarch, the artful or peremptoiy refusal of the 
Byzantine court might excuse an equal, and would 
provoke a larger, measure of retaliation, and a 
mandate was prepared in Italy, to prohibit, after a 
stated day, the exercise of the catholic worship 
Bj the bigotry of Ins subjects and enemies, the 
most tolerant of princes was driven to tbc bnnk of 
persecution , and tbe life of Theodonc was too long, 
since be lived to condemn tbc virtue of Boethius 
and Sj mmaebus '■ 

The senator Boctbius" is tbc last of character, stn. 
the Romans whom Cato or Tally could and iionoum, 
have acknowledged for tlieir countiy- 

the\ anraktlie passions of Ihe Italians, and lho*c (I fear) of Theodonc 
liini«ilf 

1 1 liarc lalioiircd to extract a ntional narrative from the dark, con. 
rise, md various hints of the V alcsian Fragment, (p 722, 723 724 ) 
Tlieojilmncs, (p 14S ) Anastasius (m Jolianne p M ) and the Hist 
Misccih (p 108 edit Mumtori ) A t^eiitle pressure and paraphrase of 
their words is no violence Consult likewise Aliiratori, (Annali d TIalia 
torn It p 471— 478] with the Annals md Breviary (tom i Z>9— 203) 
of llie two Pa-is, the uncle and the nephew 

» Le Clerc has composed a critical and philosophical life of Aoieins 
Alaiiliiis Vevermus Boethius (Biblmt Ctini<oe, tom xvi p 108—275) 
and both Tiraboschi (tom iil ) and Fahnrms (Bthhol lAtin ) may he 
usefully consulted *1 he date of Ins birth may be placed atmut the 
yeor 4*0, and his death in 524, in a premature old aLc (Cootol Phil 
Mctrica,! p 5) 
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man As a wealthy orphan, he inhented the patri- 
mony and honours of the Anician famil}, a name 
ambitiously assumed by the kings and emperors of 
the age , and the appellation of hlanlius asserted 
his genuine or fabulous descent from a race of con- 
suls and dictators, who had repulsed the Gauls from 
the capitol, and sacrificed their sons to the disci- 
pline of the republic In tlie youth of Boethius, 
the studies of Rome were not totally abandoned , a 
Virgil* IS now extant, corrected bj the hand of a 
consul , and the professors of grammar, rhetoric, 
and jurisprudence, n ere maintained in their pri\i- 
leges and pensions by the liberality of the Goths 
But the erudition of the Latin language was insufii- 
cient to satiate his ardent curiosity , and Boethius 
is said to ha\e employed eighteen labonous jears 
in the schools of Athens,} which were supported by 
the zeal, the learning, and the diligence, of Proclus 
and his disciples The reason and piety of their 
Roman pupil were fortunately sa\cd from the con- 
tagion of mjsterj and magic, winch polluted the 
groicsof the academy, but he imbibed the spii it, 
and imitated the method, of bis dead and living 
masters, who attempted to reconcile the strong and i 
subtle sense of Aristotle with the devout contem- 
plation and sublime fanej of Plato After Ins re- 
turn to Rome, and his marriage with the daughter 
of Ins friend, the patrician Sjmmachus, Boethius 
still continued, in a palace of ivory and marble, to 
prosecute the same studies * The church was edi- 
fied by hib profound defence of the orthodox creed 
against the Anan, the Eutycliian, and the Ncs- 
tonan heresies , and the catholic unity was ex- 
plained or exposed in a formal treatise by the 
tndtffcience of three distinct though consubstantial 
pemons For the benefit of his Latin readers, his 
genius submitted to teach the first elements of the 
arts and sciences of Greece The geometry of 
Euclid, the music of Pythagoras, the irithmetic of 
Nicomachus, the mechanics of Archimedes, the 
astronomy of Ptolemy , the theology of Plato, and 
the logic of Aristotle, with the commentary of Por- 
phy ry , were translated and illustrated by the inde- 
fatigable pen of the Roman senator And lie alone 
was esteemed capable of dcsciibing the wonders of 
irt, a siin-dial, a watcr-clock, or a sphere which 
represented the motions of the planets Fi om these 
abstruse speculations, Boethius stooped, or, to 
speak more truly, he rose, to the social duties of 
public and private life the indigent were relieved 
by his liberality , and his eloquence, vvliich flatteiy 
might compare to the voice of Demosthenes or 
Cicero, w as uniformly exerted in the cause of inno- 
( cnee and humanity Such conspicuous merit was 

X For Ibc atre and ralue of tlii« ^IS in ttic Medicean library 
at rioreiice see tlie Ceootaiiliia l^isana (p 430-x||7 } of Ordimt 
Nori4 

7 Mir Athenian studies of Bnet1iiii4 arc doubtful (Daroniut A D 

No 3 from a apuritms tract l)c 1Di«cipIitia biliohruni ) and the 
tmn of eighteen jrir^ is dotibtlc«s loo loop but the simple fact of a 
siMttn Athens is justified b} much internal esidenre, (Bnicher Ilist 
CrU I’hilist»ph t«m.iii p o2l— !»27) niiri hj au expression (though 
a* d atnbip,iioit«) of his friend Oi«iodorius, (Vor I 45 ) louse 
Po^it4s AUirnat introKti 

>hbtn Ikco* cumptos chore a c vitro inricteN (Consol Phil 


felt and rewarded by a discerning prince , the dig- 
nity of Boethius was adorned w ilh the titles of con- 
sul and patrician, and his talents were usefully em- 
ployed in the important station of niastei of the 
offices Notwithstanding the equal claims of the 
east and west, his two sons were created, in tlicir 
tender youth, the consuls of the same year '< On 
the memorable day of their inauguration, they pro- 
ceeded in solemn pomp from their palace to the 
forum, amidst the applause of the senate and 
people , and tlieir joyful father, the true consul of 
Rome, after pronouncing an oration in the praise of 
his royal benefactor, distributed a triumphal laigess 
in the games of the circus Prosperous in Ins fame 
and fortunes, in his public honouis and private 
alliances, iii the cultivation of science and the con- 
sciousness of virtue, Boethius might have been 
style I happy, if that precaiious epithet could be 
safely applied before the last term of tlie life of man 

A philosopher, liberal of Ins w ealth 
, r , ^ ^ palriolism 

and parsimonious of Ins time, might be 

insensible to the common allurements of ambition, 
the thirst of gold and employment And some 
credit may be doe to the asseveration of Boethius, 
that he hud reluctantly obeyed the divine Plato, 
who enjoins every virtuous citizen to rescue the 
state from the usurpation of vice and ignoiancc 
For the integrity of his public conduct he appeals 
to the memory of Ins country His authority had 
restrained the pride and oppression of the royal 
officers, and bis eloquence had delivered Pauhanus 
from the dogs of the palace He had alw ays pitied, 
and often relieved, the distress of the provincials, 
whose foi tunes were exhausted by public and pii- 
vatc rapine , and Boethius alone had couiagc to 
oppose the tyranny of the barbarians, elated by 
conquest, excited by av ance, and, as he complains, 
encouraged by impunity In these honourable con- 
tests, Ins spirit soared above the consideiation of 
danger, and perhaps of prudence, and we may 
leain from the example of Cato, that a character of 
pure and inflexible virtue is the most apt to be mis- 
led by prejudice, to be heated by enthusiasm, and 
to confound private enmities with public justice 
The disciple of Plato might exaggerate the inilrnii- 
ties of nature, and the imperfections of society , and 
the mildest form of a Gothic kingdom, even the 
weight of allegiance and gratitude, must be insup- 
portable to the free spirit of a Roman patnot But 
the favour and fidelity of Boethius declined in just 
proportion with the public happiness, and an un- 
worthy colleague was imposed, to divide and con- 
trol the power of the master of the offices In the 
last gloomy season of Tlicodoric, lie indignantly felt 

I I. prw V p 71) Tiic Epi«tlps of Cnnodiu^ (ti (5. ni 13 vnt 1 
31 37 40) and Ca^iodorius (^*lr i 39 iv 6 ix 21 ) iflford many 
proof ofthtliigh rcputatioh uliicli lie eiijnjed in hi^own times ft 
IS true lint the bishop of Pavn wanted to purchase of him in oM 
lioii«e nt Milaiii and praise roiehl be tendered and arcenttd in part of 
]»ajniciit 

• Miiratori &c are nRrocil lint Boethuis him^cIf wis comiil 
in the >earul0 Ins two sons in 523 ami iii 4S7, perhaps his father 
A desire of a cribin^ the last of these roiistil hips to Fit philo^oplicr 
bad jitrplixed the clironolo;^ of lit« life In Ins linnoiir« allinifc* 
diildreij, lieeelebratcsliisoirn felicitj*>lirs pist fclicitj (p 109 HO) 
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CHAP XXXIX 

that he a sla\c, but as hi<: master had only 
power o\er his lifc» he stood without arms and with- 
out fear against the face of an angry barbarian, who 
had been provoked to believe that the safety of the 
senate was incompatible with his own The senator 
He wacrDwd of Albinus was acoused and already con- 
treason victed on the presumption of hoping, 
as it was said, the liberty of Rome “ If Albinus 
be criminal,” exclaimed the orator, “ the senate 
and myself are all guilty of the same crime If we 
are innocent, Albinus is equally entitled to the pro- 
tection of the laws ” These laws might not have 
punished the simple and barren wish of an unattain- 
able blessing, but they would have shown less in- 
dulgence to the rash confession of Boethius, that, 
had he known of a conspiracy, the tyrant never 
should'’ The advocate of Albinos was soon in- 
volved in the danger and perhaps the guilt of his 
client, their signature (which they denied as a 
forgery) was affixed to the original address, inviting 
the emperor to deliver Italy from the Goths , and 
three witnesses of honourable rank, pcihaps of in- 
famous reputation, attested the treasonable designs 
of the Roman patncian « Yet his innocence must 
be presumed, since he was depnved by Theodoric 
of the means of justiflcation, and rigorously confined 
in the tower of Pavia, while the senate, at the dis- 
tance of five hundred miles, pronounced a sentence 
of confiscation and death against the most illustrious 
of Its members At the command of the barbarians, 
the occult science of a philosopher was stigmatized 
with the names of sacrilege and magic * A devout 
and dutiful attachment to the senate was condemned 
as criminal by the trembling voices of the senators 
themselves , and their ingratitude deserved the 
wish or prediction of Boethius, that, after him, none 
should be found guilty of the same oifence * 
n«,mpn«,n«,e,a Boethius, oppressed with fet- 

moment the sen- 
tcnce or the stroke of death, he com- 
posed in the tower of Pavia the Consolation of 
Philosophy, a golden volume, not unworthy of the 
leisure of Plato or Tuilj, but which claims incom- 
parable merit from the barbarism of the limes and 
the situation of the author The rclcstial guide, 
whom he had so long invoked at Rome and Athens, 
now condescended to illumine his dungeon, to re- 
vive Ills courage, and to pour into his wounds her 
salutary balm She taught him to compare his 


long prosperity and his recent distress, and to con- 
ceive new hopes from the inconstancy of fortune 
Reason had informed him of the prccanous con- 
dition of her gifts , experience had satisfied him of 
their real value, he had enjoyed them without 
guilt, he might resign them without a sigh, and 
calmly disdain the impotent malice of liis enemies, 
who had left him happiness, since they had left 
him viilue From the earth, Boethius ascended to 
heaven in search of the supuevie good , explored 
the metaphysical labyrinth of chance and destiny, 
of prescience and free-will, of time and eternity , 
and generously attempted to reconcile the perfect 
attributes of the Deity with the apparent disorders 
of his moral and physical government Such topics 
of consolation, so obvious, so vague, or so abstruse, 
arc ineffectual to subdue the feelings of human 
nature Yet the sense of misfortune may be diverted 
by the labour of thonght , and the sage who could 
artfully combine in the same work the various 
riches of philosophy, poetry, and eloquence, must 
already have possessed the intrepid calmness which 
he aifected to seek Susjiense, the worst of evils, 
was at length determined by the ministers of death, 
who executed, and perhaps exceeded, the inhuman 
mandate of Theodoric A strong cord w as fastened 

round the head of Boethius, and forcibly tightened, 
till his eyes almost started from their sockets , and 
some mercy may be dispoveicd in the milder toiture 
of beating him with clubs till he expired ^ But his 
genius survived to difiuse a ray of knowledge over 
the darkest ages of the Latin world, the writings 
of the philosopher were translated by the most glo- 
rious of the English kings,* and the third emperor 
of the name of Otho removed to amoie honourable 
tomb the bones of a catholic saint, w ho, from his 
Anan persecutors, had acquired the honours of 
martyrdom, and the fame of miracles " In the last 
hours of Boethius, he denved some comfort from 
the safety of his tw'o sons, of his wife, and of his 
fathei-in-law, the venerable Sy mmachus But the 
grief of Sy mmachus was indiscreet, and perhaps 
disrespectful be had presumed to lament, he 
might dare to revenge, the death of an „ „ 

injured fnend He was dragued in iinciin< 
chains from Rome to the palace of * ® 
Ravenna, and the suspicions of Theodoiii toiild 
only be appeased by the blood of an innocent and 
aged senator > 


b Si fRo tu fiwiwc BoeUiiu^ ndopl, tlin aiiwcr (1 i 

4 P ** ^""*1 «h'>«e philnviiililc ijeatli is discribid bj 

Senen (Dt Tnn(|iiillilnte Aiiimi c 1 1 ) ^ 



d A set ere inqnirv was instituted into tbe crime of ina,nc (V-ir i« 

22 23 IS 18} and It icts lieinred that nianj ncrmtiiaiiArs bad 
csLalud 111 makiiit; tlieir jnolrra mad for mad, 1 slinnld n ad dnini 
e noetbiiia bad ca)mpo<rd hia own ApnlojtV, fp 53) ni-rbapa more 
ilitiTi till,. Ilian Ins Consolalitm VVe iini«t Ik. contiiit with llic pene 
nil I len of Ins bniioiirs, principles perva-iilintt Xr (I i pros n ii 
42— C2) vtbiibiim be coiiipareil uitl, the abort and At villa words of 
till Vile I III rrajiiirnt (p 721} All anons moils writer (Siinirr 
Calalo ' MSS Dil bot Hem tom i ]i 2S7 ) cbar,.i.a Iiim home with 
tioniiiirxlile and intriotic In amn 

r He was e\eriileil in Apro Calrentiann (Catvennno lietwern 
Marviiaiio and I'atn ) Viionam Vales p 723. b\ ordi r of nii«eIj,o« 
2 U 


count of Ticinam or Paiia The plarr of biseonfinemenl isetjled the 
an cdifire and name peculiar to catludrals It i« cldinied 
l\ the |K.rpetiial tradition of the ibnrebof I’asia The tnurr of 
Dnethius •iilmatcd till the aear 1584, and the draught is ytt presctttil 
(Tinliosclii, tom iii p 47, 48 ) 

p Sec the BiopnpliicaDritannica, AtiFltm, tom i p SO 21 edition 
The work is still more honourable if perfonned tinder the learned cm 
of Alfred b\ liis foreipn and domestic doctors Tir the reputation of 
Boethius in the middle a^es, consult Brucker (IIi<l Cm Pbihisnidi 
tom III p 555, 566) 

h The insrrijitinii on lii< new tomb was composed bj the preceptor 
of Othoiln iliirtl, the learned pope ‘•ihester II irbi like Boetittn- 
liimsi If was stj led a mapieian In the ipiioratm of the tirni « Tli 
callii be tna t\r bad earned bis bead in )ii« lands a ro»siderali)e wat 
iBaroiiins A D 5®, X" 17, IS) ael, on o similar Ia1r,n laih ofmv 
aeqoaiiitanee omv oleersed, Ia di lamp ii’^ fail rien il iiU a one 
le ina-mirr pas ,jiu eoiite ' 

I Boethius appUuds ibi cirtues of bis falbrr in law (I i pnw a >, 
sn 1 II pros. 4 p IIS) Proeopiiis (Golb | , e ,j|Jt \alr,Jn 
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Humanity will be disposed to en- 
1lemor‘c anil •' ^ ^ 

iicath of riieoiio eourage any report wlueli testiiies tlie 

d 8J6 jurisdietion of eonseience and the re- 
Au^iist to morse of kings , and philosophy is 
not Ignorant that the most horrid speetres are some- 
times created by the powers of a disordered fancy, 
and the weakness of a distempered body After a 
life of iirtue and glory, Theodorio was now de- 
scending with shame and guilt into the gra\c liis 
mind was humbled by the contrast of the past, and 
justly alarmed bj the invisible terrors of futuritj 
One evening, as it is related, when the bead of a 
large fish w as served on the royal table,** he sud- 
denly exclaimed that he beheld the angry coun- 
tenance of Symmachus, his eyes glaiing furj and 
revenge, and his mouth armed with long shaip 
teeth, which threatened to devour him The mo- 
naich instantly retired to his chamber, and, as he 
laj, trembling with aguish cold, under a weight of 
bed-clothes, he expressed in broken murmurs to 
Ins phjsician Elpidius, bis deep repentance for the 
murders of Boethius and Symmachus ' His malady 
inercased, and after a dysentery which continued 
three days, he expired in the palace of Ravenna, 
in the thirty-third, or, if we compute from the in- 
vasion of Italy, in the thirty-seventh, year of his 
reign Conscious of his approaching end, he di- 
vided his treasures and provinces between his two 
grandsons, and fixed the Rhone as their common 
boundary Amalanc was restored to the throne 
of Spain Italy , with all the conquests of the Os- 
trogoths, was bequeathed to Athalanc , whose age 
did not exceed ten years, but who was cherished 
as the last male oflspring of the line of Amah, by 
the short-liv ed marriage of his mother Amalasuntha 
with a royal fugitive of the same blood” In the 
lirescnce of the dying monareh, the Gothie chiefs 
and Italian magistrates mutually engaged their 
faith and loyalty to the young prince, and to his 
guardian mother, and icccivcd in the same awful 
moment. Ins last salutary advice, to maintain the 
laws, to love the senate and people of Rome, and 
to cultivate with decent reverence the friendship of 
the emperor” The monument of Thcodoric was 
erected by his daughter Anialasiintln, in a conspi- 
cuous situation, which commanded the city of 

Fragment (p 724 ) and the Ilivtoria Miwella, (I p 105 ) icrce in 
pnitiiiirllii superior innocence or ainctity of Sjniniicluis inifin the 
cstinntioo of llie le!,ind, the guilt of his murder is eipial to the un 
prisniimeiit of a pope 

1- In the fjiiciriil eloquence of Cassiodnriiis the \arict) of sea and 
riiir Sai are an evidence uf catcnsite dominion and tliasc nf the 
Rhine nrSicilv, ond of the Danube were served on the table of Theo 
done (Var xii 14) The monstrous turbot of Domitim (Juvenal 
Satir ill 30 ] liad been cnuf.ht on the shores of the Adriatic 
I Procopius Goth I i c I tint he might have informed us vrhelher 
hr hid received this curious onecdotc from common report, or from the 
inoiilh of the rojal plijsician 

O' Procopius Goth I i c 1, 2 12, 13 Tins partition had been 
‘bfwtid bj Tbmdonc tbough it was not executed till aUcr his death 
Rcgiii herrdilateni siiperstcs rchquit (Isidnr Cliron p 721 edit Grot ) 
n llerimimd, the third in descent from llemianric, kiii„ iif tin Os. 
tro„otlis tiad retired into Spain vvhere he livid and died in obscurity 
(Jiimsnilcs c 33 p 202 fdit Miiratori ) Sec the di cov cry, nuptial' 
and destb of Ins (.randson I iitliaric, (c 5S p 220 ) ilis Itnmaii games 
tni»bt render him popular (Casiodnr in Citron) but Lntharic vvas 
aiper m rellgione (Anonym V ales p 722 723 ) 

” the cotin«<ls of Tlicodocir, and the professions of hi' successor 
inProcopm. (Goth I i r 1,2.) Jornanilc*, (c ,<> p 220 221) and 
wsiodfriu' (Var Tin 1—7) riiev epistles arc the triumph of his 
mini'lrrial eloquence 

P Anonym Vales p 742 Agiictlus di V itis. Pu it liven in Mura 


Ravenna, the harbour, and the adjacent coast A 
chapel of a circular form, thirty feet in diameter, 
is crowned by a dome of one entire piece of 
granite from the centre of the dome, four columns 
arose, which suppoiled, in a vase of poiphyry, the 
remains of the Gothic king, surrounded by the 
brazen statues of the twelve apostles r His spint, 
after some previous expiation, might have been 
permitted to mingle with the benefactors of man- 
kind, if an Italian hermit had not been witness in 
a vision to the damnation of Theodoric,') whose soul 
was plunged, by the ministers of dmne \engeance, 
into the volcano of Lipan, one of the ilaming mouths 
of the infernal world ” 


CHAP XL 


Elevation of Justin the eldei — Reiffn of Justinian 
— I The empi tss Theodoi a — ^II Factions of the 
cit Liis, and sedition of Constantinople — III Ti ade 
and manvfactui e of silk — IV Finances and taxes 
V Edifices of Justinian — Chui eh oj St Sophia 
— Fot tifications and ft outlets of the eastern em- 
pire — Abolition oj the schools of Athens, and the 
consulship of Rome 

Th t emperor Justinian was born a near 
the ruins of Sardica, (the modern 
Sophia,) of an obscure race** of bar- or a D 4B3 
banans,” the inhabitants of a wild and * 
desolate country, to which the names of Dardania, 
of Dncia, and of Bulgaria, have been successivily 
applied His elevation was prepared by the adven- 
turous spirit of his uncle Justin, who, with two other 
peasants of the same village, deserted, for the proics- 
sion of arms, the more useful employment of husband- 
men or shepherds On foot, vv ith a scanty provision 
of biscuit in their knapsacks, thethree youths follow- 
ed the high road of Constantinople, and were soon 
cm oiled, for their strength and stature, among the 
guards of the emperor Leo Under the two succeed- 
ing reigns, the fortunate peasant emerged to wealth 
and honours , and his escape from some dangers 
which threatened his life, vvas afterwards asenbedto 
the guardian angel who watches over the fate of 

ton Script. Ilcrum lUl tom ii P i p 07 Alberti Descritione d Ttalia, 
p 311 

q 1 lii^ legend IS related by Grcf^or^ I (Dialog iv 36 ) *ind approx ed 
b> Baroinii^y (A D 526 No 28) and both the pope and cardinal are 
graxe doctors Miflicieiit to establi«h a probable opinion 
r Thendoric biniscir or rather Caxiio(1or>U8, Ind described in tragic 
stnin«i the volcanoes of Lipari (Cluver Siciiia,p 400^410} and Vesti 
\t\i% (iv 50) 

ft Tlicre IS some diflicult) in file date of Ins birth (Ludetvig m 
Vit Justinianii p 125 ) none in the place— the district Dedcriana— the 
xilla^e Taiircsiinn which he uflerwirds decorated xvith Ins name 
and splendour (DAiixille, Hist de TAcad See. tom xxxi p 287~- 

b The names of these Dardaninn pca^nts *ire Gothic and almost 
Dnjqhsli Jiuttman is a translation of vprauda (i<prtp5f) his father 
Sebatius, (m Gncco>barbarous lauginge stipes,) xxas stxlcd in hts 
xillige Jstocl. {Stock), his inotliLr Biekniza wis soflenca into \ igi 
lintia 

c liidexxig (n 127>«135) attempts to jn^tifj the Aniciati name of 
Jnatinnii and Theodora and to connect tliciii with a familj from which 
tlic hnii«c of Austria his been denxed 
A Ihi* Anecdotes of Procopius (c 0) xxilh Ibc notes of N Ale- 
msiinus The satirist x«ou1d not haxe siiiikt in thexa^ne and decent 
ap]n.llxtiin of ycmpyop tlie /ImieoXnt xiid outf o( 7oniras ^cl 

wh) in thn e inmes disgracehiP— and whit rernnii Intoii woold not 
be proud to descend from the Eiimaetis of the Od)f9e} ' 
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kings His long and laudable service in tbe Isau- 
nan and Persian wars would not have preserved 
from oblivion the name of Justin , yet they might 
IV arrant the militarj promotion, which in tlie course 
of fifty years he gradually obtained , the rank of 
tnbunc, of count, and of general, the dignity of 
senator, and the command of the guards, who obeyed 
him as their chief, at the important crisis when the 
emperor Anastasius was removed from the world 
The powerful kinsmen whom he had raised and 
ennehed were excluded from the throne , and the 
eunuch Amantius, who reigned in the palace, had 
secretly resolved to fix the diadem on the head of 
the most obsequious of his creatures A liberal 
donative, to conciliate the suffrage of the guards, 
was intrusted for that purpose in the bands of their 
commander But these weighty arguments were 
treacherously employed by Justin in his own favour, 
delation and as no competitor presumed to ap- 

JilrtlnV”* **"''** pear, the Dacian peasant was invested 
A. B SIS with the purple, by the unanimous 
S 27 consent of the soldiers, who knew him 
April I arAag I ig brave and gentle, of the clergy 
and people, who believed him to be orthodox, and of 
the provincials, who yielded a blind and implicit 
submission to the will of the capital The elder 
Justin, as he is distinguished from another emperor 
of the same family and name, ascended the Byzan- 
tine throne at the age of sixty-cight years and, 
had he been left to his own guidance, every moment 
of a nine years' reign must have exposed to his sub- 
]ects the impropriety of their choice His ignorance 
was similar to that of Theodoric , and it is remark- 
able, that in^an age not destitute of learning, two 
contemporary monarchs had nev er been instructed 
in the knowledge of the alphabet But the genius 
of Justin was far inferior to that of the Gothic king 
the experience of a soldier had not qualified him 
for the government of an empire , and, though 
personally brave, the consciousness of liis own 
weakness was naturally attended with doubt, dis- 
trust, and political apprehension But the official 
business of the state was diligently and faithfully 
transacted by the quscstor Proclus and the aged 
emperor adopted the talents and ambition of his 
nephew Justinian, an aspiring youth, whom his 
uncle had diawn from the rustic solitude of Dacia, 
and educated at Constantinople, as the heir of his 
private fortune, and at length of the eastern empire 
Adoption and Since the eunuch Amantius had been 
au^cw^onorjna defrauded of his money, it became 
A TJ 520-527 necessary to deprive him of his life 
The task was easily accomplished by the charge of 

« His virlucv arc prai«cd bv Procopius (Panic I i c II ) Tlie 
quie^tor Proclus ivas the friend of Justinnui, and tile eiiemv of every I 
other adoption ' 

f Manichann ai^nifiev Cnt}cliian Hear Itie fiirumv accivmatiqns of 
Con<tautinopte anilTjrc, the former no more than sivdvva vllerttie 
dcce3<e of Anuta<iilv TJici/ produced the latter applauded the 
eunuchs drvth (Baroniuv A U SIS P ii No 15 Flrori Hut 
Eccle* tom VU n 200 205 from the Counalv, tom v p |82 207 ) 
g Hiv power rharacter, and intention* arc |icrfectb explain^ by 
the Count de Boat (tom i< p 54— SI ) He vras great crandun of 
Aspar hereditarv prince in the tie<*erScsltiia and count of the Gothic 
faderah of Tliriec The Bewi whom he could influence ate the 
minor Golha of Jornaodca (c 51 } 
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a real or fictitious conspiracy , and the judges were 
informed, as an accumulation of guilt, that he was 
secretly addicted to the Mamchecan heresy *■ Aman- 
tius lost his head , three of his companions, the first 
domestics of the palace, were punished either with 
death or exile , and their unfortunate candidate for 
the puiple was cast into a deep dungeon, over- 
whelmed with stones, and ignominiously thrown, 
I without bunal, into the sea The ruin of Vitalian 
I was a work of more difficulty and danger That 
Gothic chief had rendered himself popular by tbe 
civil war which he boldly w aged against Anasta- 
sius for tbe defence of the orUiodox faith, and after 
. the conclusion of an advantageous treaty, he still 
remained in the neighbourhood of Constantinople 
at the head of a formidable and victonous army of 
barbarians By the frail secuiity of oaths, lie was 
tempted to relinquish this advantageous situation, 
and to trust Ins person within the walls of a city, 
whose inhabitants, particularly the blue faction, 
were artfully incensed against him by the lemcm- 
brance even of his pious hostilities The emperor 
and Ins nephew embraced him as the faithful and 
worthy champion of tbe church and state , and 
gratefully adorned their favourite with* the titles of 
consul and general , but in the seventh month of bis 
consulship, Vitahan was stabbed with seventeen 
wounds at the royal banquet and Justinian who 
inherited tbe spoil, was accused as the assassin of a 
spiritual brother, to whom he had recently pledged 
Ins faith in the participation of the Christian 
mystencs After the fall of his rival, he was pro- 
moted, without any claim of military service, to the 
office of master-general of the eastern armies, whom 
it was his duty to lead into the field against the 
public enemy But, in the pursuit of fame, Tusti- 
nian might have lost Ins present dominion over the 
age and weakness of Ins uncle , and, instead of 
acquiring by Scythian or Persian trophies the ap- 
plause of his country men,' the prudent warrior 
solicited their favour in the churches, the circus, 
and the senate, of Constantinople The catholics 
were attached to the nephew of Justin, who, between 
the Nestonan and Eutychian heresies, trod the 
narrow path of inllexiblc and intolerant orthodoxy '• 
In tlie first days of the new reign, he prompted and 
gratified tbe popular enfli usiasm against the memory 
of tbe deceased emperor After a schism of thirty - 
four years, he reconciled the proud and angiy spirit 
of the Roman pontiff, and spread among the Latins 
a favourable report of his pious respect for tfic 
apostolic see Tlic thrones of the cast were filled 
with catholic bishops devoted to his interest, tlie 

h Juvtinniii patricii factionc iliritur iiiterl<x:tii« fni«f (V letor 
Tuiimiiienw, Cnroti in Tliciaiir Temp Sciligrr, P ii p 7 ) Prnen 
plus (Anecdat c 7} slili* liim a tv rant but acknnnicilscs the 
atek^o-fsia vrliicli is veil expWinet! bj Alemantius 

t In lint earliest vmith (plane adolc-ccn*) lie bad passed tnmr time as 
a hostage with Theodoric For this curious fact, Alrmannns (ad 
Procnp Anecdol c 0 p 34 of the first edition) quotes a AfS historv 
of Justinian bv his pieer ptnr TheopUitiis Ludevig (p 143} vuhA 
to make him a soIdiLr 

V The ecclesiastical lii'tnrv of Jn tinian vill be shovn brrranrr 
Scc'Bats>niu\ A B 518— V2t and the copious artirlc Jai'mronnt m 
tile index to tlie scrcnlli colunie nf his Annals 
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cler^} nnd the monlvS were gained h} his hberaht}, 
and the people were taught tq pray for their futuie 
SOI trcign, the hope and pillar of the true religion 
The magnificence of Justinian was displayed in the 
superior pomp of his public spectacles, an object 
nut less sacred and important in the eyes of the 
multitude than the creed of Nice or Chalcedon the 
expense of his consulship was esteemed at two 
hundred and eighty-eight thousand pieces of gold , 
twenty lions, and thirty leopards, were produced at 
the same time in the amphitheatre, and a numerous 
train of horses, with their rich trappings, was be- 
stowed as an extraordinaiy gift on the victorious 
charioteers of the circus While he indulged the 
people of Constantinople, and received the addresses 
of foreign kings, the nephew of Tustin assiduously 
lultnated the fiicndship of the senate Tliatvener- 
ahlc name seemed to qualify its members to declare 
the sense of the nation and to regulate the suc- 
cession of the imperial tin one the feeble Anasta- 
sius had permitted tlie vigour of government to 
degenerate into the form or substance of an ansto- 
cracy , and the military ofticers who had obtained 
the seuatonal rank, were followed by their domestic 
guards, a band of veterans, whose aims or acclama- 
tions might fix in a tumultuous moment the diadem 
of the cast The ti easurcs of the state w ere lav ished 
to procure the voices of the senators, and their 
unanimous w isli that he would be pleased to adopt 
Justinian foi his colleague was communicated to 
the cmpcior But this request, which too clearly 
admonished him of Ins approaching end, w as un- 
welcome to the jealous temper of an aged monarch, 
desirous to retain the powci which he was incapable 
of exercising, and Justin holding Ins purple with 
both Ins hands advised them to prefer, since an 
election was so profitable, some older candidate 
Notw ithstanding this reproach, the senate proceeded 
to decorate rustiinan with the royal epithet of nobi- 
/i WHIMS, and their decree was ratified by the aflec- 
tion or the fears of Ins uncle After some time the 
languor of nniid <ind body, to which he was reduced 
by an incurable wound in his thigh, indispensably 
required the aid of a guardian He summoned the 
palnarcii and senators , and in their presence 
solciniily placed the diadem on the head of his 
nephew, who was conducted fiom the pahcc to the 
Circus, and saluted by the loud and joyful applause 


of the people The life of Justin was prolonged 
about four months, but from the instant of tins 
ceieniony, he was considered as dead to the empire, 
which acknowledged Justinian, in the foity-fiftli 
year of Ins age, for the law ful sovereign of the cast ' 
From his elevation to his death, 

Tustinian governed the Roman em- 
pire thirty-eight years, seven months, April i— A D 
and thirteen days The events of his 
reign, which excite our curious attention by their 
number, variety, and importance, are diligently re- 
lated by the secretary of Belisarius, a rhetorician, 
whom eloquence had promoted to the rank of sena- 
tor and preefect of Constantinople According to 
the vicissitudes of courage or servitude, of favour 
or disgrace. Procopius ” successively cintarter anti 
composed the histoti/, the ■pancgyixc, iii‘>torie'.ofPro 
and the satire of his own times The 
eight books of the Persian, Yandalic, and Gothic 
wars," which are continued in the five hooks of 
Agathias, desdrve our esteem as a laborious and 
successful imitation of the Attic, or at least of the 
Asiatic, writers of ancient Greece His facts arc 
collected fiom the personal experience and fice 
conversation of a soldier, a statesman, and a travel- 
ler, his style continually aspires, and often attains, 
to the merit of strength and elegance , his reflec- 
tions, more especially in the speeches, which be too 
frequently inserts, contain a nch fund of political 
know ledge , and the historian, excited by the gene- 
rous ambition of pleasing and instructing posterity, 
appears to disdain the prejudices of the people, and 
the flattery of courts The writings of Procopius “ 
were read and applauded by his contemporaries .p 
but, although he respectfully laid them at the foot 
of the throne, the pride of Justinian must have 
been wounded by the praise of a hero, w ho per- 
petually eclipses the glory of Ins inactive sovereign 
The conscious dignity of independence was sub- 
dued by the hopes and fears of a slave , and the 
secietary of Belisanus laboured for pardon and re- 
ward in the six books of the imperial edifices He 
had dexterously chosen a subject of appaient splen- 
dour, in which he could loudly celebrate the genius, 
the magnificence, and the piety of a prince, who, 
both ns a conqueror and a legislator, had surpassed 
the pueule virtues of Themistocles and Cyrus, 
Disappointment might uige the flatterer to secret 


1 Thf rfiun bfiliecliler JnWin nm be riimil m Ibcllitce Climnules 
of Victor nml J >hti MhIiH (Ifni n n 13r)^]50 ) ilie 

IhW of wlmni (in ^|iile of lloilj I»rnli-;,oiii >n U 39 iiht Oxoii 1 
lirtil Hinii after Jii tiilTan (Jnrtiii s Rtiinrk* S.c »ii| n n 333 Im 
the I nlixiit tieal III tor\ of I ta.riiK (I it r 1 2 1 q ) and the 
1 xecrplaof 1 Iieoilorii. I icl.ir (No 3*) mil 11. ailrMii»(,i 38'— 
38C)aiid/nnara«, (I xir 11 43— 61 ) who iiii> pnw f„r an on mil ' 
m s« the clBracleia of PniropniH anil A.atlnis m La Mollie le 
Vater (limi tin p 144— 174 ) Vn<MiM (de Hutnricis Grirri< I n e 
anil rabnciit’' (llihhot Oner I i c S loin ti p 21S— 27a 
1 heirrelvion an hniinuralilL pmhicni lielriKocntional confiinimt 
with a M rn I atlarliment In pa.aiiitiii anil philii>n|ihi ^ 

r”'! '"‘T* ‘»oVainlahf,andllireeGotUic 

JWrpiiN Ita. Nrtotted from Appnn llie di.iti,i, of (.r.i.iirw and 
Ihr euhlli bool thnii^li u lieaix ||ie mnic of Oniliir, m a mw. 
eellaneiiiw and j.ineral supi lenient down to the apriDR of the tear &»7 
sTNa j'" ” (Pani. Cntir!^ D 

'.'i. 'i'i.'’i7T 1>« iKen «o newbal imliirkl I Ilia 1 

{nJ I n U-ll Lrnv>r<> Aret.,. and pulilitinxi 

tliil„luii 14 0 Vtml 14 1 ajmdJamon Maltaire, Vntui Tjj»„rapji i 


V™ P 290 304 279 299) in his own name (Sie 

os ni« de Hist Lat I in c 5 and the feeble defence of the Ve-lce 

2. His works were mulilaled 
n Xin xioV"*"! Christopher P<.rsaiia(GiariiaIe,tam xix 

!I ierT 1® ^ ."j t nhterra fHiirt de Claris Interprctibus 

I IC6) whndid not eten tonsnltthe MS of the Xaliraii librarj of 
nincli tlipj were pnefccls (Aleman m Pnefat Anecdot) 3 The 
Oretk text was not nriiilid till 1607, hj Hoesdielius of Au^sburw 
Im™,'?'",'?'" * 'ii' * 'JJI" ” P ™2.) 4 The Pans edition teas 
**> a Jesuit of Tlioiilniise (in 

1 ’’’'“’"I press and IheX'atirin MS from 

n.'J.i.' he obtained snnie sU|>pleaients IIis pmnnseil enm 

nieiitaric , hate nercr apin arrd 1 he Agathias of Lrtdeii (1194) 
reprinted bj the Pins riitor with the l^tm tersioii 
orisonairnltira Vitiraniu- a learned niterpretir (Hnet p 176) 

si i.iTU 7 8 I It p 137 Etagrnis 1 iv c 12. 
see likewise Pboliiis cod Ixin p 65 

•"* ' deLdifirits repi xriirpnTrtO 
no more tnaii Kip** iraidm—'i wun* In thtw luc Iwoks Pitico.iHiH 
atfects a chri<tiaii well asa courtly It 
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revenge , and the first glance of favour might again 
tempt him to suspend an I suppress a libel » m 
which the Roman C^tus is degraded into an odious 
and contemptible tyrant, in which both the emperor 
and his consort Theodora are seriously represented 
as tao diemons, who had assumed a human form 
for the destruction of mankind * Such base incon- 
sistency must doubtless sully the reputation, and 
detract from the credit, of Procopius yet, after 
the venom of his malignity has been suffered to 
exhale, the residue of the anecdotes, even the most 
disgraecfiil facts, some of which had been tenderly 
hinted in his public history, are established by 
their internal evidence, or the authentic monuments 
of the times* From these various materials, I 
shall now proceed to describe the reign of J ustiman, 
which will deserve and occupy an ample space 
„ , „ The present chapter will explain the 

reign of Justi elevation and character of Theodora, 

the factions of the circus, and the 
peaceful administration of the soiereign of the 
east In the three succeeding chapters, I shall re- 
late the wars of Justinian which achieved the con- 
quest of Africa and Italy , and I shall follow the vic- 
tories of Belisanus and Narses, without disguising 
the lanit} of their triumphs, or the hostile iirtue of 
the Persian and Gothic heroes The series of this 
and the folloning solume will embrace the juris- 
prudence and theology of the emperor , the contro- 
versies and sects which still divide the oriental 
church , the reformation of the Roman law, which 
IS obeyed or respected by the nations of modern 
Europe 

Birth and \ ices ^ In the excrcisc of supreme po« er, 

of the empress tho first act of Justinian was to diiide 
1 hcodura 

It Avitli the woman whom he lo\ed, the 
famous Theodora," whose strange delation cannot 
be applauded as the tiiumph of female virtue 
Under the reign of Anastasius, the rare of the wild 
beasts maintained by the green faction of Constan- 
tinople, was intrusted to Acacius, a natiie of the 
isle of Cjprus, who, from his employment, was sur- 
named the master of the bears This honourable 
ollicc was gi\ cn after his death to another candidate, 
notwithstanding the diligence of his widow, who 
had already provided a husband and a successor 
Acacius had left three daughters, Comito,* Theo- 


dora, and Anastasia, the eldest of whom did not 
then exceed the age of seven 3 cars On a solemn 
festiial, these helpless orphans were sent bj their 
distressed and indignant mother, in the garb of 
suppliants, into the midst of the theatre the green 
faction received them with contempt, the blocs with 
compassion , and this diflerence, which sunk, deep 
into the mind of Theodoia, was felt long afterwards 
in the administration of the empire As they im- 
proied in age and beauty, the three sisters were 
soccessiiely devoted to the public and priiate 
pleasures of the Byzantine people , and Theodora, 
after following Comito on the stage, in the dress 
of a slave, with a stool on her head, was at length 
permitted to exercise her independent talents 
She neither danced, nor sung, nor played on the 
flute , her skill was confined to the pantomime arts , 
she excelled in bnlToon characters, and as often as 
the comedian swelled her cheeks, and complained 
with a ndiculous tone and gesture of the blows 
that were inflicted, the whole theatre of Constanti- 
nople resounded with laughter and applause The 
beauty of Theodora ^ was the subject of more flat- 
tering praise, and the source of more exquisite 
delight Her features were delicate and legnlar, 
her complexion, though somewhat pale, was tinged 
with a natural colour , every sensation was instant- 
ly expressed by the vivacitj of her eyes, her easy 
motions displayed the graces of a small but elegant 
figure , and cither love or adulation might pro- 
claim, that painting and poetry were incapable of 
delineating the matchless excellence of her form 
But this form was degraded by the facility with 
which it was exposed to the public eye, and pros- 
tituted to licentious desire Her venal charms 
were abandoned to a promiscuous crowd of citizens 
and sti angers, of every rank, and of every pro- 
fession the fortunate lover w ho had been promised 
a night of enjoyment, was often driven from her 
bed by a stronger or more wealthy favourite, and 
when she passed through the streets, her presence 
was avoided by all who wished to escape either 
the scandal or the temptation The satirical his- 
torian has not blushed* to describe the naked 
scenes which Theodora was not ashamed to exhibit 
in the theatre * After exhausting the arts of sen- 
sual pleasure,'* she most ungratefully murmured 


T Proco)mi< aicclw^ (Prefi) si) Anecdat c 1. 2 5 ) am 

the aiiMidiitcs arc rerknncil as Ihe ninth h<iok b\ Siinljs (lom in r 
18S «lit Kiister ) The silenre of Lsnfiriiis is i iw nhjcction Bir'i 
mils (A 1) 5-18 No 24 ) regrets tlie hiss of (his seen t hist.iry it wa 
then in tile V alimi lit, ran , in his own enstods »-w Srsi pnlitishn 
MXtjtn sears after his diitli »il), (he ieariiu), but notes c 

Nicimin^ Alimniiitii* (Lti^d 1G23 ) 

• Jiislimsii HI ass-thc perfect likeness of Domiliin—Aiimlot e ( 

— Tliwidora a losers driicn Imm her tied hv riml dR-mons—her mar 
rn-e foretold srilli a jjreit di.ninii— a monk *30 (lie prince of (h 
demons, instead of Jiistiuiaii on llic tlmini — thi srrisnts niin w-ittho 
lielicid a fare wiUiout fealiircs n lwd> walkio; without -i head ic &c 
Procopius dwtarcs Ins onnand his fr ends belief in ilifc ihalnlira 
stones (e 12) 

t M inlr-<|tiiiii (Considcntions snr la Grandeur et la Decadence de 
Rnmains r xx.) ni'es credit to these anccilotes, as connertrd I will 
the sresnness of the empire, and, 2. with tlie instabiUts of Jitsunnn 
laws 

« r ir ttie life and manners of (hr eiiiprrss Throilota srr the Alice 
do(rs niorcesjicciatly c I— * »i Kl-lo IG I? wKh (hi Inrnrd Hole 
of Alemsiiniis — 1 rs linncr to which is slwais implird 

* Cimilo wis sPcnntits iiiamed to ^itlas rinke of Armems (h 
fathir, (Hrhaps at Kasi sin might be the mother of (hi enij n-« bo 


phn Tno nephews of Theodora may be the sons of Anutasia lAIe 
mail p 30, 31 ) 

' Her statue wss raised at Constantinople, on a porphyry tsihinin 
Proropins, (dc Cilif I i c It ) who (.lies her portrait in the Ann- 
doles, (r to) Aleman (p 47 ) prndiicrs one from a Mosaic at Has enns 
folded With pearls and jewels and yet handsome 

* A fri_mcnl of the Anecdotes, (e 9 ) somewlnt too naked was sup, 
pressed 111 Alemanmis thniiph extant in the Vat Iran MS nor Ins the 
defict been supplied in the Pans or V'eiiin rditinn« La Molhe le 
Vsicr(tom iiii p 155 ) ,mc (he first hint of this riinons iiqd grnitinr 
IMssa-c, (Joriiii « Remarks lol ii p 3CC} which he had rccciied from 
Rome and it has btm since piibtislied m the Menagiana, (lom in ii 
2W— 25'l ) with a Latin irrsinn 

« After the mention of a narrow girdle, (as none could appear stark 
naked III (he theatri,) Procopius thus proceeds arueceroiceiu tc ee 
T«i tdofici e-Tii» eseiTo Onret ie tivcs cpiCae o«tii i-vifOet 

Twy Bieaiui. TO, ur As ni xnvet, oi ctTHTotropcexoatrprioi ctm 
X iriivToic-opnoit etHetie Knrn piar artXvtietoi eicOiot. Itmelirard 
that a learned prelate now deceased was fond of (iiiotingtiiis inssa-e 
in e> nsets.ilinn ' ** 


— « sew-s., •• a 1*1 *f| nw^l 

imitated the rapitalis tnxws of the femal-s nf 'Nnlii 
Instilnt nil 6 and Torcntiiis ad Ilorat dermon I 
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agamstthc paisitnony of nature <= but her murmurs, 
]icr pleasures, and her arts, must be '\eiled in the 
obscunt} of a learned language After reigning for 
some time the delight and contempt of the capital, 
she condescended to accompany Ecebolus, a natiie 
of Tjrc; who had obtained the goiernment of the 
Afncan Pentapohs But this union was frail and 
transient Ecebolus soon rejected an expensise 
or faithless concubine , she was reduced at Alex- 
andria to c\treme distress , and in her labonous 
return to Constantinople, every city of the east ad- 
mired and enjoyed the fair Cjpnan, nhose ment 
appeared to justify her descent from the peculiar 
island of Venus The vague commerce of Theo- 
dora, and the most detestable precautions, pre- 
served her from the danger winch she feared , jet 
once, and once only, she became a mother The 
infant was saved and educated in Arabia, by his 
father, who imparted to him on his death-bed, 
that he was the son of an empress Filled with 
ambitions hopes, tne unsuspecting youth imme- 
diately hastened to the palace of Constantinople, 
and was admitted to the presence of his mother 
As he was never more seen, even after the decease 
of Theodora, she dcserv es the foul imputation of 
extinguishing with his life a secret so oflensivc to 
her imperial virtue 

Her mimage In tlic mobt abject state of her for- 
vriih Juwiniiin reputation, some vision, 

cither of sleep or of fancy, had whispered to Theo- 
dora the pleasing assurance that she was destined 
to become the spouse of a potent monarch Con- 
scious of her approaching greatness, she returned 
from Paphlagonia to Constantinople, assumed, 
like a skilful actress, a more decent character, re- 
lieved her poverty by the laudable industry of spin- 
ning wool , and aiTcctcd a life of chastity and soli- 
tude in a small house, which she afterwards changed 
into a magnilicent temple ^ Her beauty , assisted 
by art or accident, soon attracted, captivated, and 
fixed the patrician Justinian, who already reigned 
with absolute sway under the name of his uncle 
Perhaps she contrived to enhance the value of a 
gift which she had so often lavished on the meanest 
of mankind perhaps she inflamed, at first by 
modest delays, and at last by sensual allurements, 
the desires of a lover, who from nature or devotion 
was addicted to long vigils and abstemious diet 
M'hcn his first transports had subsided, she still 
maintained the same ascendant over his mind, by 
the more solid merit of temper and understanding 
Tustinian delighted to ennoble and enrich the ob- 

At n ntpmorable supper thirty slates waited round tlic tabic ten 
jouDe mtufiastrd witUl heodon ner€liant\ t^asuntreraal 
Et la$<aU t in% nccdum Kitiati, recc^iU 
e Il^e aaa TpiMi rpifTnuaruv c^eaaNci ti; ^vvtt 

papCfr) < Ti de /ifl Kat rtrTttt avrrj tvptntpov n itv eicri Tpi*ra)fi oyrujf 
^itoTU fif} artt crcih; «PYafecr&a( She W1^1tr<l for a /our/A *iitar on 
which «hc mi^ht |K)iir libations to (lie pod of |o>e 
d Anonym d« Antinuitat C I* I in 132. in Bandiiri Imperium 
Onenttom i p 4B IiUdcwip(p 15t )ar{,ues «enMbI) tint Theodora 
would not ha^e iromorlatized a brothel t>ut I appi> this fact to her 
^ctind and chapter re«tdenrr at Con*Untttiople 
t Scf tin old law in Jiivliniaii a Code (I \ tit \ top 7 tit zexrii 
I ^ I) titidcr the jcuv 'ISGatid 454 The new edict (abo it the tcir 
u>l or u2S Ali-niati p 38 *H».) %er} ankwardl> repeals no more than 


ject of bis affection , the treasures of tlic east were 
poured at her feet, and the nepliew of Justin was 
determined, perhaps by religious scruples, to be- 
stow on bis concubine the sacred and legal cha- 
racter of a wife But the laws of Borne expressly 
prohibited the marriage of a senator with any female 
who had been dishonoured by a servile origin or 
theatrical profession the empress Lupicina, or 
Euphcmia, a barbarian of rustic manners, but of 
irreproachable virtue, refused to accept a prostitute 
for her niece, and even Vigilantia, the supersti- 
tious mother of Justinian, though she acknowledged 
the wit and beauty of Theodora, was seriously ap- 
prehensive, lest the levity and arrogance of that art- 
ful paramour might corrupt the piety and happiness 
of her son These obstacles were removed by the 
inflexible constancy of J ustinian He patiently ex- 
pected the death of the empress , he despised the 
tears of his mother, who soon sunk under the vv eight 
of her aflliction , and a law was promulgated in the 
name of the emperor Justin, which abolished the 
rigid jurisprudence of antiquity A glonous re- 
pentance (the words of the edict) was left open for 
the unhappy females who had prostituted their per- 
sons on the theatre, and they were permitted to 
contract a legal union with the most illustrious of 
the Romans* This indulgence was speedily fol- 
lowed by the solemn nuptials of Justinian and 
Theodora , her dignity was gradually exalted with 
that of her lover , and, as soon as J ustin had in- 
vested his nephew with the purple, the patriarch of 
Constantinople placed the diadem on the heads of 
the emperor and empress of the east But the usual 
honours winch the seventy of Roman manners had 
allowed to the wives of pnnees, could not satisfy 
either the ambition of Theodora or the fondness of 
Justinian He seated her on the throne as an equal 
and independent colleague in the sovereignty of the 
empire, and an oath of allegiance was imposed on 
the governors of the provinces in the joint names of 
Jnstinian and Theodora ' The eastern world fell 
prostrate before the genius and fortune of the 
daughter of Acacias The prostitute who, in the 
presence of innumerable spectators, had polluted 
the theatre of Constantinople, was adored as a 
qncen in the same city, by grave magistrates, or- 
thodox bishops, victorious generals, and captive 
monarclis v 

Those who believe that the female mind is totally 
deprav cd by the loss of chastity, will eagerly listen 
to dll the invectives of private envy or popular re- 
sentment, which have dissembled the virtues of 

tlir dill c of miiliem tceniciF libcrtinie tibernariie See the novela 
89 and 117 and a Greek rescript from Justinian to the bishops (Ale 
man p 41 ) 

1 1 Birear by the Father, Xc b) the V irein Marj, by the four Gos- 
pels, qiije in minibus lenen ind by the holy arcluii„c)s^ Michael and 
Gabriel puram cnnscicntiam jrermaniimqiie sen itiiim me servatururo, 
saerati siniis DDNN Justiniano el Theodotte cunjiigi cjiis (Kovell 
till tit 3) Would the oath have been bindin„ in fiioiir of the 
iridoirl Communes titiili ct Iriumplii kc (Aleman p 47 48} 
r‘ 1 cl greatness own her and she s mean no more’ he 
Without Vlarbiirtons critical tcle<cnpe I should never hive seen 
in the ircneral picture of triumphant iici, my iicrsonal illusion to 
Tlicodora 
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Theodora, exaggerated her ^ices, and condemned 
with rigour the venal or voluntary sms of the youth- 
ful harlot From a motive of shame, or contempt, 
she often declined the servile homage of the multi- 
tude, escaped from the odious light of the capital, 
and passed the greatest part of the jear in the 
palaces and gardens vvliicli were pleasantly seated 
on the sea-coast of the Propontis and the Bospho- 
rus Her private hours were devoted to the prudent 
as well as grateful care of hei heautj, the luxur} of 
the bath and table, and the long slumber of tlie 
evening and the morning Her secret apartments 
were occupied by the favourite women and eunuchs, 
whose interests and passions she indulged at the 
expense of justice , the most illustnous personages 
of the slate were crowded into a dark and sultiy 
anticliambcr, and when at last, after a tedious at- 
tendance, they were admitted to kiss the feet of 
Theodora, they cxpenenced, as her humour might 
suggest, the silent arrogance of an empress, or the 
capricious levity of a comedian Her rapacious 
avarice to accumulate an immense treasury, may be 
excused bj the apprehension of her husband’s death, 
which could leave no alternative between ruin and 
the throne , and fear as well as ambition might ex- 
asperate Theodora against two generals, who, dur- 
ing a malady of the emperor, had rashly declared 
that they were not disposed to acquiesce in the 
choice of the capital But the reproach of cruelty, 
so repugnant even to her softest vices, has left an 
indelible stain on the memory of Theodora Her 
numerous spies observed, and zealously reported, 
every aetion, or word, or look, injunous to their 
royal mistress Wliomsoever they accused were 
cast into her peculiar prisons,’' inaccessible to the 
inquiries of justice , and it was rumoured, that the 
torture of the rack, or scourge, had been inflicted in 
the presence of a female tyrant, insensible to the 
voice of prayer or of pity < Some of these unhappy 
victims penshed in deep unwholesome dungeons, 
while others were permitted, after the loss of their 
limbs, their reason, or their fortune, to appear in the 
■w orld the liv ing monuments of her v engcance, w Inch 
was commonly extended to the children of those 
whom she had suspected or injured The senator or 
bishop, whose death or exile Theodora had pro- 
nounced, was delivered to a trusty messenger, and 
his diligence was quickened by a menace from her 
own mouth “If you fail in the execution of my 
commands, I swear by him who livetli for ever, that 
your skin shall be flayed from your body 

Her virtues crccd of Theodora had not 

been tainted with heresy, her exem- 
plary devotion might have atoned, in the opinion of 

h Her prison* i labyrinth, a Tarlarii% (^neednt c 4J rrere under 
the pahfc Darkness i* propitious to cruelC}, but it is likcrrise TaTour* 
able to calumny anil firtion 

I A more jocular wliippiii;; was inflicted on Xituminu* for presum 
inp to saj lint hi* wife -i favourite of the emprev, liad not been found 
oTpn*i r (Anwiot e 17 ) 

I Pirsiieiitrm in axeiila excoriari ie faciim Anastasiiis de V itis 
Pont Ilomaii in V i^ilio p 40 

I I ii(1rwi_,p Ifll— IfiO. 1 j-i'cbimrrtdil fwthecbantablealtenipt, 
a1lliiiii,.li /ir liatti Ii it milcli rinritv in In* temper 

ni <^in]iare the AiiLcdolcs 'c IT ) with the Ldiflccs (1 > c 0) How 


her confeniporancs, for pride, avance, and cruelty 
Bnt, if she employed her influence to assuage the 
intolerant fury of the emperor, the present age will 
allow some merit to her religion, and much indul- 
gence to lier speculative errors ‘ The name of 
Theodora was introduced, with equal honour, in all 
the pious and charitable foundations of Justinian, 
and the most benevolent institution of his reign may 
he ascribed to the sympathy of the empretiS for her 
less fortunate sisters, who had been seduced or 
compelled to embrace the trade of prostitution 
A palace, on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, was 
converted into a stately and spacious monastery, 
and a liberal maintenance was assigned to five 
hundred women, who bad been collected from tlic 
streets and brothels of Constantinople In this 
safe and holy retreat, they were devoted to perpe- 
tual confinement, and the despair of some, who 
threw themselves headlong into the sea, was lost in 
the gratitude of the penitents, who had been deli- 
vered from sin and misery by their generous bene- 
factress The prudence of Theodora is celebrated 
by Justinian himself, and his laws arc attnbufed 
to the sage counsels of his most revered wife, 
whom he had received as the gift of the Deity " 
Her courage was displayed amidst the tumult of 
the people and the teirors of the court Her 
chastity, from the moment of her union with Justi- 
nian, is founded on the silence of her implacable 
enemies, and, altbougli the daughter of Acacius 
might be satiated with love, yet some applause is 
due to the firmness of a mind which could sacrifice 
pleasure and habit to the stronger sense cither of 
dnty or interest The wishes and prayers of Theo- 
dora could never obtain the blessing of a lawful son, 
and she buried an infant daughter, the sole ofT- 
spnng of her marriage " Notwithstanding this dis- 
appointment, her dominion was permanent and 
absolute , she preserved, by art or merit, the affec- 
tions of Justinian , and their seeming dissensions 
were always fatal to the courtiers vvjio believed them 
to he sincere Perhaps her health had been im- 
paired by the licentiousness of her y outb , but it 
was always delicate, and she w as directed by her 
physicians to use the Pythian warm baths In this 
journey, the empress was followed by the prsctorian 
pracfect, the great treasurer, several counts and 
patricians, and a splendid train of four thousand 
attendants, the highways were repaired at her 
approach , a palace was erected for her reception , 
and as she passed through Bithy nia, she distnbntcd 
libemi alms to the cbnrchcs, the monastcncs, and 
the hospitals, that they might implore Heaven for 
the restoration of her healllii' At length, in the 

difiirentlj miy tlie same Tact be stated * Joliii Malala (loni ii p I 74 , 
I7S1 ob*ene* that on tin* or n similar orcaMOn <lie relea «1 and 
clollicd the girl* nliom *lie had ptirrhased from the <teirs at file aurti 
a piere 

n Xovcl nil I An allusion tn Tln^ilora Her enemies read llie 
name Dnunnnodnra. (Aleman p (B) 

o St Saba* refa«ci1 to piaj for a son of Theodora, lest lie should 
prose an heretic wor,e than Ana«ta«m* hmi*elf ICtril m V it SL 
Sab-t a[iiid Aleman p 70 lO'l ) 

P<ee John Malala, tom 11 p 174. Theophant*, p 158 Procomnt 
de Pdific 1 V eu a * 
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aiiddraih, twcnlj -fourtli year of her marriage, 
A D MS. and the t^ienty-sccond of her reign, 
she was consumed bj a cancer ,1 and 
the Irreparable loss was deplored bj her husliand, 
who, in the room of a theatrical prostitute, might 
have selected the purest and most noble virgin of 
the cast » 

The factions of H A material diflerence ma} be 
the circus, observed in the games of antiquitj 
the most eminent of the Greeks were actois, the 
Homans were merely spectators The Olympic 
stadium was open to wealth, meat, and ambition , 
and if the candidates could depend on their per- 
sonal skill and actiMt}, they might pursue the 
footsteps of Diomede and Menelaus, and conduct 
their ow n liorses in the rapid career * Ten, twenty, 
fort) dial lots, were allowed to start at the same 
instant , a crown of leaves was the reward of the 
Motor, and his fame, with that of his family and 
country, was chanted in lyric strains more durable 
than monuments of brass and marble But a sena- 
tor, or eien a citizen, conscious of his dignity, 
would hate blushed to expose his person or Ins 
horses in the circus of Rome The games were 
exhibited at the expense of the republic, the magis- 
trates, or the emperors hut the reins were aban- 
doned to servile hands , and if the profits of a 
favouiite chanoteer sometimes exceeded those of 
an adiocate, they must be considered as the eifects 
of popular extravagance, and the high wages of a 
disgraceful profession The race, in its first insti- 
tution, was a simple contest of two chariots, whose 
dm ers w ere distinguished by white and red hi eries , 
tw 0 additional colours, a light ^rcen, and a cmrulean 
blue, were afterwards introduced , and, as the races 1 
w ere repeated tw enty-hve times, one hundred cha- I 
riots contributed in the same day to the pomp of the 
circus The four factions soon acquired a legal 
establishment, and a mjstcrioiis origin, and their 
fanciful colours were demed from the various ap- 
pearances of nature in the four seasons of the year, 
the red dog-star of summer, the snows of winter, 
the deep shades of autumn, and the cheerful ver- 
dure of the spring * Another interpretation pre- 
ferred the elements to the seasons, and the struggle 
of the green and blue was supposed to represent the 
conflict of the earth and sea Their respective vic- 
tories announced cither a plentiful harvest or a 
prosperous navigation, and the hostility of the 
husbandmen and manners was somewhat less 


absurd than the blind ardour of the Roman people, 
who devoted their lives and fortunes to the colour 
which the} had espoused Such foil} was disdained 
and indulged by the wisest princes , but the names 
of Caligula, Nero, Vitelhus, Verus, Commodus, 
Caracalla, and Elagahalus, were eniolled in the 
blue or green factions of the circus 
they frequented their stables, ap- “ * 

plauded their favourites, chastised their antagonists, 
and deserved the esteem of the populace, bv the 
natural or aflected imitation of their manners The 
bloody and tumultuous contest continued to disturb 
the public festivity, till the last age of the spectacles 
of Rome, and Theodonc, from a motive of justice 
or aflection, interposed Ins authont} to protect the 
greens against the violence ot a consul and a 
patrician, who were passionately addicted to the 
blue faction of the ciicus " 

Constantinople adopted the follies, 
though not the virtues, of ancient CiMistantinopie 
Rome, and the same factions which “"** ‘*’‘' **'• 
had agitated the circus, raged with redoubled fury 
in the hippodrome U nder the reign of Anastasius, 
this popular frenzy was inflamed by religious zeal , 
and the greens, who had treacherousl} concealed 
j stones and daggers under baskets of fruit, mas- 
sacred, at a solemn festival, three thousand of their 
blue adversaries * From the capital, this pestilence 
was diffused into the provinces and cities of the 
east, and the sportive distinction of two colours 
produced two strong and irreconcilable factions, 
which shook the foundations of a feeble govern- 
ment > The popular dissensions, founded on the 
most serious interest, 01 holj pretence, have scarcely 
equalled the obstinacy of this wanton discord, 
which invaded the peace of families, divided 
friends and brothers, and tempted the female sex, 
though seldom seen in the circus, to espouse the 
inclinations of their lovers, or to contradict the 
wishes of their husbands Every law, either human 
or divine, was tiampled under foot, and as long as 
the party was successful, its deluded followers 
appeared careless of private distress or public cala- 
mity The licence, without the freedom, of demo- 
cracy, was revived at Antioch and Constantinople, 
and the support of a faction became necessary to 
every candidate for civil or ecclesiastical honouis 
A secret attachment to the family or sect of Anas- 
tasias was imputed to the greens , the blues wjeie 
zealously devoted to the cause of oithodoxj and 


S Tlieodon aisilcrdnnrn«i< <1 nodi inimica c-inceria plana Into m 
jwre (lerfii*! » lUni iirodii.ii.«e Snivil (Victor 1 iinniiiiriitia in Clirnn 
on <iicli acri<ion< an nrtlindox niinil » Meeled ai,nnBt nitv Alcmai 
**• iindep-tvndB the ciat/Sat caoi/inSq of Tliennlianes i 
civil Ivn^iiTUf vrhicii doe« not lm|il} iithrr pietv or rcnriitnicr, vi 
tvro \ Firs ntlrr her dmtii St Thcodota la relebraled bv Paul Silenti 
rms (in Proem v SR— G2 ) 

I / r!'* P*‘'*'^'tled the pope* and rejected a council, Ihirnniiie e' 

liaurts the iiinirs of Eve Dahh Ilerotliaii S-c after which he Ir 
recoiir«c to lii« iiifrrnal dirtiniiar) nviv inferni— ahiuiin damniiiim' 
No "sT’) "P'ritu— otstro |iercita diaboheu, Jcc. &.c (A D 54 

* and feel the 23rd Inmlt of tlie Iliad a hv in., pictvire of in ii 
"'"'•c form and apirlt of the chariot rar 
“'*OI\mpir amca ( cet mi— sv li ) affon 
much niriiiua ami aiithentir tnf iriiiatinii ' 

ciiloiire aibnii ru»sali pratiiii, renefi rciircvmt lli 

four .ca«on« according to Cassiodoriu. (Var iil >1 ) who lavi«ln 


tnnrh wil and eloquence on tliia theatrii-il mysterv Of theae colonr<, 
the three fip.t maj he fairly translated triile red, and green f'enelta 
la explained I) V caruleiia a word various and va„iie it la properlj the 
akv renecteil III the aea but riistom and ronvenicnre may allow blue 
^8) *'*''*'** *'*** Stephan sub voce Spence's 1^1} iiieti** p 

11 ^eOniiphnus Pantiniusde I iidia Cirreiisibiis | i c 10 II the 
aeveiiteentli Annotation on Slascoii'a History of the Gtrmans and 
Aleman ad c vji 


iiiatreiiiii in t^iiron p oy inaieau ot me vmjrir wnril venrla he 
IIW tin miire exquisite terms of ctenilea ami cirrealif Birnniiis 
fX U 61)1 pin 4, 5 G) is aatisGed that the bines were orttioilnx lint 
1 illemont is imprv at the supposition, and will not allun anv ni irtv rs 
in aniay house (Hjst dcsEmp tom vj VM > 

T oec Frornpiiis, Persic I 1 e 21 In desrribing the v ices of the 
laclioiis and of the ^.oi eriiment, the public is not more faiouralile than 
,AI«man (p 26 ) has tjiioM a fine ikissilc from 
VirtjjOrj ^a^lan^tll wliiih proves the inveteracy of the evil 
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JostinieiravouM Justinian,* and their gratefnl patron 
the blues protected, above five jears, the disor- 
ders of a faction, iihose seasonable tumults over- 
awed the palare, the senate, and the capitals of the 
cast Insolent with royal favour, the blues affected 
to strike terror by a peculiar and barbaric diess, 
the long hair of the Hons, their close sleeves and 
ample garments, a lofty step, and a sonorous voice 
In tl'C day they concealed their two-edged poniards, 
but in the night they boldly assembled in arms, 
and III numerous bands, prepared for every act of 
violence and rapine Their adversaries of the 
green faction, or even inoffensive citizens, were 
stnpped and often murdered by these nocturnal 
robbers, and it became dangerous to wear any gold 
buttons or girdles, or to appear at a late hour in 
the streets of a peaceful capital A daring spirit, 
rising with impunity, proceeded to violate the safe- 
guard of private houses , and fire was employed to 
facilitate the attack, or to conceal the ciimes, of 
these factious rioters No place was safe or sacred 
from their depredations, to gratify either avarice 
or revenge, they profusely spilt the blood of the 
innocent, churches and altars w'cre polluted by 
atrocious murders , and it was the boast of the i 
assassins, that their de\tenty could always inflict a 
mortal wound with a single stroke of their dagger 
The dissolute youth of Constantinople adopted the 
blue livery of disorder, the laws w'erc silent, and 
the bonds of society were relaxed , creditors were 
compelled to resign their obligations , judges to 
reverse their sentence , misters to enfranchise their 
slaves, fathers to supply the extravagance of their 
children , noble matrons were prostituted to the 
lust of their servants , beautiful boys were torn 
from the arms of their parents, and wives, unless 
they preferred a voluntary death, were ravished in 
the presence of their husbands • The despair of 
the greens, who were persecuted by their enemies, 
and deserted by the magistrate, assumed the privi- 
lege of defence, perhaps of retaliation but those 
whosurwvcd the combat were dragged to execution, 
and the unhappy fugitives, escaping to woods and 
caverns, preyed without mercy on the society from 
whence they were expelled Those ministers of 
justice who had courage to punish the crimes, and 
to brave the resentment, of the blues, became the 
victims of their indiscreet zeal a prccfcct of Con- 
stantinople fled for refuge to the holj sepulchre, a 
count of the east was ignomimously whipped, and 
a governor of Cilicia was hanged, by thcoiderof 
Theodora, on the tomb of two assassins whom he 
had condemned for the murder of his groom, and a 
daring attack upon his own lifct An aspiring 


» The partiality of Juslinlm lor the billet (Aiiecdnt <• 

l 3 a)^cmHy fnr Anilwli and aheoIt!wIle^ fn 140} ” P 
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candidate may be tempted to build Ins greatness on 
the public confusion, hut it is the interest as well 
as duty of a sovereign to maintain the authority of 
the laws The first edict of Justinian, which was 
often repealed, and sometimes executed, announced 
his firm resolution to support the innocent, and to 
chastise the guilty, of every denomination and 
colour Yet the balance of justice was still in- 
clined in favour of the blue faction, by the secret 
affection, the hab.ts, and the feais of the emperor , 
his equity, after an apparent struggle, submitted, 
without reluctance, to the iniplacahle passions of 
Theodora, and the empress never forgot, or foigavc, 
the injuries of the comedian At the accession of 
the younger Justin, the proclamation of equal and 
rigorous justice indirectly condemned tlie partiality 
of the foi-mcr reigns “ Ye blues, Justinian is no 
more ' je greens, he is still alive '"e 

A sedition, which almost laid Con- s-ditionofCon. 
stantinople in ashes, was excited by ^tanimopic sur- 
the mutual hatred and momentary ""'a^V'^’ 
reconciliation of the two factions In 
the fifth year of his reign, Justinian cclcbiatcd the 
festival of the ides of January the games were 
incessantly disturbed by the clamorous discontent 
of the greens, till the twenty -second race, the cm- 
peior maintained his silent gravity , at length, 
yielding to his impatience, he condescended to hold, 
in abrupt sentences, and by the voice of a crier, the 
most singular dialogue* that ever passed between a 
j prime and his subjects Their fust complaints 
, were respectful and modest , they accused the sub- 
i ordinate ininislerb of oppression, and proclaimed 
I their wishes for the long life and victory of the 
emperor “Be patient and attentive, ye insolent 
railers exclaimed Justinian, “ be mute, ye Jews, 
Samaiitans, and Manichrcaiis The greens still 
attempted to awaken his compassion “We aic 
poor, we are innocent, we arc injured, we dare not 
pass through the streets a general persecution is 
exercised against our name and colour Let us die, 

O emperor' but let us die by your command, and 
for your service But the repetition of partial and 
passionate invectives degraded, in their eyes, the 
majesty of the purple, they i enounced allegiance 
to the prince who refused justice to his people, 
lamented that the father of Justinian had been born, 
and branded his son with the opprobrious names of 
a homicide, an ass, and a pcijured tyrant “Do 
you despise your lives’" cued the indignant - 
monarch the blues rose with fury from their scats, 
tbcir hostile clamours thundered in the hippodrome , 
and their adversaries, deserting the unequal contest, 
spread terror and despair through the streets of 


« John Mtlali, (tom ii p 147 ) jcl lie owim tlial Justinian waa 
attarlieo to llic tiliie* ^ li« Krtiiin,. ilivoril of tlic eniiiernr and Tln-n 
oiiri, IS perliaps »ir«ca with too iiiiiili jraloii <3 anil rcliiii.ni<‘iit liv 
I’r««.f» mis (Aiiecdol c 10 ) Airman l'(d.r>t pi, •' 

4 Tlii» diiIo,.iir, wliicli Tliropluncs lias prrvrtrd rxtiiliits tlir 
p .puhr language ns wrll as llir nniiners, of Cniistmtiiioiile m tiie 
^iriitli reiilur j 1 jieir Crctl, is niin,.K d with inni> Mraii 'c and bar 

Iwrous vr,rd% for winch Ducan^e caiiiiol alwaas J,,id a nieatih, - 
ctymoloyj or 
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Constantinople At this dangerous moment, seven 
notonous assassins of both faetions, who had been 
eondemned by the prscfect, were earned round the 
city, and afterwards transpoited to the place of 
execution in the suburb of Pera Pour were imme- 
diately beheaded, a fifth was hanged but when 
the same punishment w as inflicted on the remaining 
two, the rope broke, they fell alne to the ground, 
the populace applauded their escape, and the monks 
of St Conon, issuing from the neighbouring con- 
aent, com eyed them in a boat to the sanctuary of 
the church * As one of these eriminals avas of the 
blue and the other of the green liaery, the two 
factions were equally proaoked by the crueltj of 
their oppressor, or the ingratitude of their patron , 
and a short truce w as concluded till they had de- 
livered their pnsoners, and satisfied their revenge 
The palace of the prmfect, w ho withstood the sedi- 
tious torrent, was instantly burnt, Ins olficers and 
guards were massacred, the prisons avere forced 
open, and freedom aras restored to those who could 
only use it for the public destrut tion A military 
force, which had been despatched to the aid of the 
civil magistrate, was fiercely encountered by an 
armed multitude, whose numbers and boldness con- 
tinualiv increased, and the Heruli, the wildest 
barbanans in the service of the empire, overturned 
the priests and their relics, which, from a pious 
motive, had been rashly interposed to separate the 
blood} conflict The tumult was exaspeiated by 
this sarnlege, the people fought w ith enthusiasm in 
the cause of God , the women, from the roofs and 
windows, showered stones on the heads of the sol- 
diers, who darted fire-brands against the houses, 
and the various flames, which had been kindled by 
the hands of citizens and strangers, spread without 
control over the face of the city The conflagration 
involved the cathedral of bt Sophia, the baths of 
Zcuxippiib, a part of the palace, from the first 
entrance to the altar of Mars, and the long portico 
from the palace to the forum of Constantine , a large 
hospital, w ith the sick patients, was consumed , 
man} churches and stately edifices were destroyed, 
and an iinmcnsc treasure of gold and silver was 
either melted or lost From such scenes of honor 
and distress, the wise and wealth} citizens escaped 
over the Bosplionis to the Asiatic side , and during 
five da}s Constantinople was abnidoned to the 
factions, whose watch-word, Nika, mtiqmsh ' has 
given a iianic to this memorable sedition ^ 

Till- tiistrcw of As long as the factions w ere div ided, 
Juuiiiiao tiie triumphant blues, and desponding 
greens, appeared to behold with the same indiflcr- 
cncc the disorders of the state The} agreed to 
censure the corrupt management of justice and the 
finanre, and the two responsible ministers, the 
artful Trihonian, and the rapacious John of Cappa- 
docia, w ere loudly arraigned as the authors of the 
public miser} The peaceful murmurs of the people 

lliis eliiircli and monaslcrj iiiDucanzc,C 1* Christiana, I Iv 
f The hliturj of the xV ilo sedition la extracted from MarccIIintis, (in 


would have been disregarded the} wcie heard 
with respect when the city was in flames, the 
qumstor, and the prmfect, were instantly' removed, 
and their offices were filled by two senators of 
blameless integnty After tins popular concession, 
Justinian proceeded to the hippodrome to confess 
his ow n errors, and to accept the repentance of his 
grateful subjects , but they distrusted Ins assuran- 
ces, though solemnl} pionounced in the presence of 
the holy gospels , and the emperor, alarmed by their 
distrust, retreated vv ith precipitation to the strong for- 
tress of the palace The obstinacy of the tumult was 
now imputed to a secret and ambitious conspiracy, 
and a suspicion was entertained that the insurgents, 
more especially the green faction, had been supplied 
with arms and money by Hypatius and Pompey, 
two patricians, w bo could neither forget with honour, 
nor remember with safetj, that they avere the 
nephew s of the emperor Anastasius Capriciously 
trusted, disgraced, and pardoned, by the jealous 
levity of the monarch, they had appeared as loyal 
servants before the throne, and, during five days 
of tlie tumult, they were detained as important 
hostages, till at length, the fears of Justinian pre- 
vailing over Ins pnidcnee, he viewed the two bi others 
in the light of spies, perhaps of assassins, and sternly 
commanded them to depart from the palace After 
a fruitless representation, that obedience might lead 
to involuntary treason, they retired to their houses, 
and in the morning of the sixth day Hypatius was 
surrounded and seized by the people, who, regard- 
less of his virtuous resistance, and the tears of bis 
wife, transported their favourite to the forum of 
Constantine, and instead of a diadem, placed aiich 
collar on his head If the usuiper, who afterwards 
pleaded the merit of his delay, had complied with 
the advice of the senate, and urged the fury of the 
multitude, their first iricsisUble effoit might have 
oppiessed or expelled his trembling competitor 
The Byzantine palace enjoy ed a fiee communication 
with the sea , vessels lay ready at the garden stairs, 
and a secret resolution was already formed, to 
convey the emperor with his family and treasures 
to a safe retreat, at some distance from the capi- 
tal 

Justinian was lost, if the prostitute rmniijm nf 
whom he laiscd from Uie theatie had Theodora 
not renounced the timidity, as well as tlie virtues, 
of her sex In the midst of a council, where Beli- 
sarius w as present, Theodora alone displayed the 
spirit of a hero , and she alone, witliout appre- 
hending his future hatied, could save the emperor 
from the imminent danger, and his unw ortliy fears 
“ If flight,” said the consort of Justinian, “ were the 
only means of safety, yet I should disdain to fly 
Death is the condition of our birth , but they who 
have reigned should never survive tlie loss of dig- 
nity and dominion I implore Heaven, that I may 
never be seen, not a day, without my diadem and 


Chniii) Procopius (PerMc 1 t c 26 ) John Mvlala, (tom ii p 213— 
-Is ) Cliroii Pasclial (n 336—340 ) Tlicoiiliaues, .Cliroiiograiih p 
]Sl-Iu8}aiidZoiiaraa,(f xiv p m— 63) 
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purple , that I may no longer hehold the light, -nhen 
I cease to be saluted with the name of queen If 
jou resolve, O Crosar' to Hy, you have treasures, 
behold the sea, you ha^ e ships , but tremble lest the 
desire of life should expose you to wretched exile 
and Ignominious death For my own part, I adhere 
to the maxim of antiquity, that the throne is a glo- 
nous sepulchre ” The firmness of a woman restored 
the courage to deliberate and act, and courage soon 
discovers the resources of the most desperate situa- 
tion It was an easy and decisive measure to revive 
the animosity of the factions , the blues were as- 
tonished at their own guilt and foil}', that a tnfling 
injury should provoke them to conspire with their 
implacable enemies against a gracious and liberal 
The sedition ts benefactor, they again proclaimed the 
eu|iprcsscd majesty of Justmian, and the greens, 
with their upstart emperor, were left alone in the 
hippodrome The fidelitj of the guards was doubt- 
ful , but the nulitaiy' force of Justinian consisted in 
three thousand ^eterans, who had been trained to 
valour and discipline in the Persian and Illyrian ! 
wars Under the command of Bclisanus and hlun- 
dus, they silently marched in two divisions from the 


palace, forced their obscuie way through narrow 
passages, expiring flames, and falling edifices, and 
burst open at the same moment the two opposite 
gates of the hippodrome In this narrow space, the 
disorderly and affrighted cron d ivas incapable of 
resisting on either side a firm and regular attack , 
the blues signalized the fury of their repentance , 
and It IS computed, that above thirty thousand per- 
sons were slain in the merciless and promiscuous 
carnage of the day Hypatius was dragged from 
his throne, and conducted with his brother Pompey 
to the feet of the emperor, they implored his cle- 
mency , but their crime was manifest, tbcir inno- 
cence uncertain, and Justinian had been too much 
terrified to forgive The next morning the tivo 
nephews of Anastasius, with eighteen tllusltious 
accomplices, of patrician or consular rank, w-ere 
prnatclj executed by the soldiers, their bodies 
were thrown into the sea, their palaces razed, and 
their fortunes confiscated The hippodrome itself 
was eondemned, during several years, to a mourn- 
ful silence with the restoration of the games, the 
same disorders revived , and the blue and green fac- 
tions continued to afflict the reign of Justinian, and 
to disturb the tranquillity of the eastern empire ® 

cidali^ Procomu? nnSs tlw 35 oflo ofThl^ 

h llicrocici, t conlempcirarj of Justinian, composed Ins Sviicruar 
(Ilineraria p mi ) or rtrieirof Hie eastern pronnecs and cities iSb™ 
Ihejeir STa {\\ cs5«lin„ in Profit and Not. ad p 623 Xc.) ’ 

I Sec the B.mk of Genests (xii 10 ) and the administration of Josenh 
The ntiinis of Ulc Greeks and Hebrew^affrceitiUieearli arUantf ntmUIl 
of L«pt hi, I this ant, qnitj ~Pimses a^Iofi^r "n“o^mp"" 
and U arhurton, \sho is almost suned hj the Hebreir rails aWie. 
IheSmiaritan chronology (D.s.ne 

k Ei-ht millions of Ilomaii modii, besides a contribution of'fiO 000 
aiirci for the expenses of nater-earria,e from which the sutneet iras 
I.rar,oiisIj excused Sec the thirteenth Edict of Justinian iTm num 
lexis'^' checked and » ended hj Iheasreeroeiitof the Greek and Utm 


1 Ilnmirsllnd v» 2S9 These veils reeVtn -aiiroinXn, 
work of the ^icloiiian women But tins pawasc « tnnte Iionoiirabln ' m 
H ie inaiiliractiircs than to thenavi rationorPh(emcia,from wheurethef 
had been muMirtcd to Trov in Phrvfcian bottoms. " 


III That empire, after Rome was AgTicnliurc and 
barbarous, still embraced the nations JJ'wnfactures of 

, , , , , , the eastern em- 

wiiom she had conquered beyond the P"v 
Hadnatic, and as far as the frontiers of ./Ethiopia 
and Persia J ustinian reigned over sixtj -four pro- 
vinces, and nine hundred and thirty -five cities,’’ 
Ills dominions w'eie blessed by nature with the ad- 
vantages of soil, situation, and climate , and the 
improvements of human art had been perpetually 
diffused along the coast of the Mediterranean and 
the banks of the Nile, from ancient Troy to the 
Egyptian Thebes Abraham* had been relieved by 
the well-known plenty of Egypt , the same country, 
a small and populous tract, was still capable of ex- 
porting, each year, two hundred and sixty’ thousand 
quarters of wheat for the use of Constantinople,'* 

I and the capital of Justinian was supplied with the 
, manufactures of Sidon, fifteen centunes after they 
had been celebrated in the poems of Homer ' The 
annual powers of vegetation, instead of being ex- 
hausted by two thousand harvests, were renewed 
and invigorated by skilful husbandry, rich manure, 
and seasonable repose The breed of domestic ani- 
mals w'as infinitely multiplied Plantations, build- 
ings, and the instruments of labour and luxury, 
which are more duiable than the term of human life, 
were accumulated by the care of successive gene- 
rations Tradition preserved, and experience sim- 
plified, the bumble practice of the arts society was 
enriched by the division of labour and llie facility 
of exchange , and every Roman vvas lodged, clothed, 
and subsisted, by the industry of a thousand hands 
The invention of the loom and distalT lias been 
piously ascribed to the gods In every age, a va- 
riety of animal and vegetable productions, hair, 
skins, wool, flax, cotton, and at length have 
been skilfully manufactured to hide or adorn the 
human body , they were stained with an infusion 
of permanent colours , and tlic pencil w as success- 
fully employed to improve the labours of the loom 
In the choice of those colours ^ which imitate the 
beauties of nature, the freedom of taste and fashion 
vvas indulged, but the deep purple" winch the 
Phoenicians extracted from a shell-fish, was re- 


ouuiucu w me sacrcu person and palace oi tlic em- 
peror , and the penalties of treason were denounced 
against the ambitions subjects, who dared to usurp 
the prerogativ e of the throne " 

I need not explain that sj7l v is onginally spun 

m Sve in Ovid (dc Arte Amandi, in 26D, Xc ) a poetical li«t of twelve 
cotoiirx borrowid from flowers, the elements, e.c But it is almost im 
possible to diseriroinate bv words all the nice and various shades both 
of art and nature 

n By the discoi cry of rochineil, Xc we far surpass the colours of 
antiquity Their rojal purple had a strong smell, and a dsrk east as 
deep xs bull B blood — Obscunbis riibens (sax s Cassiodonis Var 1 2.1 
nigredo ^ngumca The president Go,.iiet (Orpine des Lmx el des 
Arts parti ii c 2. p 184— 215 ) will amn e and satisfy the reader I 
doubt whether this bonk, especially in En.land, is as well Vnown as it 
deserves to be. 

o nistorical proofs of this jealuim have lieen occasionally mlro. 
diieed.and many more might Inie been added but the arbitrary acts 
?* ‘*"'£"*1*1'* were justified by the sotier and t-eneral ilerlarations of 
Ian (Codex Theodosim I x tit 21 leg 3 Codex Justinian I x| 
III 8 leg 5 J An in.loriuiis permission and necessary restriction, was 
applied to the immir, the female dancers (Cod 1 heodm I xv tit 7 
lei, ft ) 

V In the history of in«erl«, (far more wonderful tliaii Oiids Mela 
Inn^pllOse^) the silk wonr holds a ronspiciioiis pUre The bomlnx Tsf 
•be isle of Ceos, as described by Wins', (H.st Katur xi 
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from tlic Ijowels of a caterpillar, and 
bytiie^mans that it composcs tlic goldcn tomb 
from Mlicncc a norm emerges in the form of abut- 
terllj Till the reign of JusUman, the silk-norms 
■who feed on the leaics of the nbite mulberrj-tree, 
were confined to China , those of the pine, the oak, 
and the ash, were common in the foiests. both of 
Asia and Europe , hut as their education is moie 
difbcnlt, and their produce more uncertain, thej 
n ere gcnerallj neglected, except in the little island 
of Ceos, near the coast of Attica A thin gauze n as 
procured from their n ehs, and this Cean manufac- 
ture, the im ention of a n oman, for female use, was 
long admired both in the east and at Rome AVhat- 
e\er suspicions may he raised by the garments of 
tlie Modes and Assyrians, Virgil is the most ahcieiit 
writer, nho expressly mentions the soft wool nhioh 
was combed from the trees of the Seres or Chinese , *• 
and this natural error, less mamellous than the 
truth. Mas sloMly conected by the knowledge of a 
valuable insect, the first .irtificer of the luxury of 
nations That rare and elegant luxury uas cen- 
sured, in the reign of Tiberius, by the gravest of the 
Romans, and Pliny, in alTccted though foirible 
language, has condemned the thirst of gam, which 
explored the last confines of the earth, foi the per- 
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seises with a ninth part of that extravagant rate ‘ 
A law M-as thought necessary to discriminate the 
dress of comedians from that of senators , and of the 
silk exported from its natn e country the far greater 
part was consumed by the subjects of Justinian 
They were still more intimately acquainted with a 
shell-fish of the Mediterranean, surnamed the silk- 
worm of the sea the fine wool or hair by which the 
mother-of-pearl affixes itself to the rock, is now ma- 
nufactured for ruriosity rather than use, and a robe 
obtained from tlie same singular mateiials,Mas the 
gift of the Roman emperor to the satraps of Armenia " 
A valuable merchandise of small 
bulk IS capable of defraying the ex- 
pence of land-carnage , and the cara- 
^ans tra\ersed the whole latitude of Asia in two 
hundred and forty-three days from the Chinese 
ocean to the sea-coast of Sj na Silk was immedi- 
ately delivered to the Romans by the Persian mer- 
chants,* who fiequented the fairs of Armenia and 
Nisibis but tbis trade, which in the intenals of 
truce was oppressed by avarice and jealousy, was 
totally interrupted by tlie long wars of the rival 
monarchies The great king might proudly number 
Sogdiana, and e\en Set tea, among the provinces of 
his empire , but his real dominion was bounded by 


exploreu tlie last coniines oi lue eariii, lui ^ .-u o 

melons purpose of exposingto the public cyenaked the Oxus, and his useful intei course with the Sog- 
* . . .1 i.—K liAvnnrl the n\er. denended on the nleasun 


draperies and transparent matrons ■■ A dress which 
showed the turn of tlie limbs, and colour of the 
skin, might gritifi a anitj , or provoke desire , the 
silks which had been closely woven in China, were 
sometimes unraiclled by the Phoenioian women, 
and the precious materials were multiplied by a 
looser texture, and the inteimixturc of linen 
threads* Two hundred years after the age of 
Pliny, the use of pure or even of mixed silks was 
confined to the female sex, till the opulent citizens 
of Rome md the provinces were insensibly familia- 
rized with the cx iinplc of Elagabalus, the first who, 
by this cllcminate habit, had sullied the dignity of 
an emperor and a man Anrclian complained, that 
a pound of silk was sold at Rome for twelve ounces 
of gold but the supply increased w itli the demand, 
and the price diminished w ilh the supply If ac- 
cident or monopoly sometimes raised the value even 
above the standard of Aurcliaii, the manufxctniers 


doites, beyond the nver, depended on the pleasure 
of their conquerors, the white Huns, and the Turks, 
who successively reigned over that industnons 
people Tet the most savage dominion has not ex- 
tirpated the seeds of agriculture and commerce, in 
a region which is celebrated as one of the four 
gardens of Asia , the cities of Samarcand and Bo- 
charaxre advantageously seated for tlie exchcinge 
of Its various productions, and their merchants 
purchased from the Chinese ^ the raw or manufac- 
tured silk which they tiansported into Peisia for 
the use of the Roman empire In the v am capital of 
China, the Sogdian caravans were entertained as 
tlie suppliant embassies of tributary kingdoms, and 
if they returned in safety, the bold adventure w as 
rewarded with exorbitant gam But the difficult 
and perilous march from Samarcand to the first 
town of Shensi, could not be performed in less 
than sixty, eighty, or one hundred days a^ soon as 


auovc me sianuaru 01 irurciiaii, me manuixcuiiers luciu MAiy, ciguiy, ur uuc uuiiureu uays ajs soon as 
of Tyre and Berytus were sonictinics compelled, by tliey had passed the Jazartes they entered the de- 
thc operation of the same causes, to content them- sert , and the wandering lioides, unless they are 


tbr Dote^ of tbc two 1piirnc*d JeMiit* ITirdoiiiii nnd Drotirr ) tic 
liltiMnitrd ft KimiUr 8i>ri in China (Mimotrcs <iir tes Chitioi^ 
tom II p >75->tjOS ) but our 8ilk worm well as the white muU>err> 
trcf wtrr titiknnnti to TliiHiphrastiis nnd Pliii} 
q C(‘or^ir II ISl ^triri i}iiiinilo teiipriiit in iisiim pluii^inic non 
sem Mi«piror tiiiien in Jiihi C(r<ari« n \n nani *iiitL non initiiio, <n)s 
I ijiMiK (l-xpiir^iK 1 idTniit Anml ii 32/ ^ecDion 
(1 xlui ^ 3i8 edit Ueim*ir,) and Pati<aitia« (t \i p 519) thefir^ 
wliu dp crilies howcitr stran^tU, the in<pct 
r Trfin loiuinqtio orl>c|Htitur iit in publico tn*itron*i tnii«liicp*it 
ntdinudpt fuiiiini*(%p«lis (Pint si SO \t SI ) Varroand PiiIl 
I ttfs S^rii^ bad nlnndv pta\ed on tlir Tosri tentrea \cntit< Uxilis nnd 
tiphiiU liucf (llorat ^rnum i S. 101 with tbenotr^af Torretitiu«afid 

DjpiPt ) 

• On lltp tpttiin rnlntirn tianic* ind ii«p of the *iiU half inlk, 'uid 
linrii |,’ftrniinf« nf ml the itrorniiiid diflii e and tdi^iirc n 

M tlip Lrcit (inflict Aii.ii^t p 127 300 310 330 

1411 US *Kt4 *188—331 30j 513 ) uho was loitoniit of thi most com 
mon tndi*' of Dy m op dpii 

I 1 (4t Ills ^ oiii«cu* III Aitrcluii c 4^ in lli^l Aii^i'i p 224 See 
Kibnasius ad libd AiIq p 392 and riintui Lxcrcitat in Soliniim p 


094 095 The Anerdotes of Pnicopiiis (c 25 ) state n pirtial and im 
perfect mte of the price of silk in the time of Jiistiniiii 
n Pniropuis de Ldif 1 in c t Flicse pinnesdr trier *irc foniid near 
Sni^rni, Stcil}, CorMia and Mtiioni oiid a pair of gloies of tlicir 
silk was pre<piitpd In pone Benedict \1 V 
X I’rncnpiiis Per ic f i c 20 I ii c 25 Cvothic 1 iv c 17 Me 
nander III Excerpt Le.nt p 107 Of the Parllinti nr Persnn empire, 
hiihiTL nf Chinix (iiiStathmis Pirthicis p 7 8 in Hudson Gcn^npli 
Minor torn ii ] his marked the routs and Ainmianus MarcelliiiUs (I 
xxiii c C p 400 ) 1m nmnierated the pros inres 
y Tlie blind udiiiintion of tlip Jcsui«ts confounds the diATcrciit pe 
ri di nf ilip Cliine i histnr} Tj)e\ nre more critically distinguished 
M dp GiJi..np« (Ilist fits Huii*, tom i pirt i tii the Table*, purl ii 
III ttie Gt'o;;rnpti} MpmnrL** de 1 Arsdeinie des In rriptioiis tnm 
xxxu xxwi xhi xhn ) who disposers the f,nidu*ii pro^re«s of the 
Irntli of tlie »iin its and the extent nf (lie nioinirliy, till the ilirKtian 
mn Ilf Ins searched, with *i citriou* eye the coniiexions of tlw 
ChiiiPSG with tlie II itioiia of the we<t but these ronnexinns are slight, 
nsinl and ob*ciire nor did tlie Komsnscntrrtain n sti*ptcioii tlinttbe 
bcTcb or biiUL possessed an ernptre not inferior to tlteir own 
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restrained by armies and garrisons, have always 
considered the citizen and the traveller as the ob- 
jects of lawful rapine To escape the Tartar rob- 
bers, and the tyrants of Persia, the silk caiavans 
explored a more southern road , they traversed the 
mountains of Thibet, descended the streams of the 
Ganges or the Indus, and patiently expected, in the 
port of Guzerat and Malabar, the annual fleets of 
the west * But the dangers of the desert v, ere found 
less intolerable than toil, hunger, and the loss of 
time , the attempt was seldom renewed, and the only 
European who has passed that unfrequented waj, , 
applauds his own diligence, that, in nine months after 
his departure from Pekin, he reached the mouth of 
the Indus The ocean, however, was open to the 
free communication of mankind From the great 
nver to the tropic of Cancer, the proi inces of China 
were subdued and civilized by the emperors of the 
north , they were filled about Uie time of the Chris- 
tian ajra with cities and men, mulberry-trees and 
their precious inhabitants , and if the Chinese, 
with the knowledge of the compass, had possessed 
the genius of the Greeks or Phoenicians, they might 
have spread their discoveries over the southern 
hemisphere I am not qualified to examine, and I 
am not disposed to believe, their distant voyages to 
the Persian gulf, or the Gape of Good Hope but 
their ancestors might equal the labours and success 
of the present lace, and the sphere of their naiiga- 
tion might extend from the isles of Japan to the 
straits of Malacca, the pillars if we may apply 
that name, of an Oriental Hercules ® Without 
losing sight of land, they might sail along the coast 
to the extreme promontory of Achin, which is annu- 
ally visited by ten or twelve ships laden with the 
productions, the manufactures, and e\ en the artifi- 
cers, of China , the island of Sumatra and the oppo- 
site peninsula, arc faintly delineated as the regions 
of gold and silver , and tlie trading cities named in 
the geography of Ptolemy, may indicate, that this 
Avcalth w as not solely derived from the mines The 
direct inter! al between Sumatra and Ceylon is about 
three hundred leagues , the Chinese and Indian 
na\ igators w ere conducted by the flight of birds and 
periodical winds, and the ocean might be securely 
tia-vcrsed in square-built ships, which, instead of 
iron, were sewed together with the strong thread of 
the cocoa-nut Cejlon, Serendib, or Ta])robana, 
w'as dnided between two hostile princes, one of 
whom possessed the mountains, the elephants, and 
the luminous carbuncle, and the other enjoyed the 
more solid riches of domestic industrj, foreign 

X The roids from Chun to Pcrvia am] Hiiiilaotan imj lie intestifritnl 
in the relations of IlncKIiijt and Tlietciint (the milnvailors of Sha 
rotli ) Anthnn> Jcnkinvni, llic Pere Greiiber, &c bee likewiM; llm 
«-a>sTra\eN (vol i p T45— ^^7) A coraiiiuiiicatinn lhrnu^ll Thibet 
Ins liceii lateh explored bj the Ln!.lnh vii erei^iis of Ileii,pil 
* lor the Chinese nsM^tioii to Malacca and Achiii perbaps to 
Cl} Ion, we Ilenandnt, {on the two Mahnnielan Trarellers, p 8— II 
13—17 I4I-1W) Darapiir fiol ii p I3C } the HnC Philosopbtque 
lies deiix ]ndr% (tom i p 08) and the Hit Gtnerales dcs toiases 
(tom Cl p 101 ) ■' 

b The kiinnled„c or ntlier unopince, of Slralm, Plins Ptoleroa 
Arrian, Martian See of the cniintnu. eastward of Cipe Ciniorin, is 
tiinl} illnslralid b) D' tin die (Antiqiiiti Geti.raphiqiic dr lliide, 
es|ieeiill\ p 161 — 1"S) Our !:rn_ri{iln of India IS improied by com. 
iiierec and eoimm-i and has been ilhistratcil bj the excellent iua|is 
and ineniuira of Major Itcnnil If hi extends tin splicnof Ins in 


I 

trade, and the capacious harbour of Tiinqiicnip 
which received and dismissed the fleets of the 
and w'cst In this hospitable isle, at an equal c 
tance (as it was computed) fiom their rcspec*' 
countries, the silk merchants of China, w'ho 
collected in their vojages aloes, cloies, i ■ 
and santal wood, maintained a fiee and beiiefi 
commerce with the inhabitants of the Persian ^ 
The subjects of the great king exalted, witho 
rival, his power and magnificence , and the Ro i 
who confounded then !anity by comparing his p 
try coin with a gold medal of the emperor An 
sius, had sailed to Cejlon, in an yEthiopian ship, 
a simple passenger *- 

As silk berame of indispensable , . , , 
use, tbe emperoi Justinian saw', with aiik worms 
concern, that the Persians had occii- 
pied by land and sea the monopoly of this imp 
tant supply, and that the wealth of his subjc 
was continually diained by a nation of encm 
and idolaters An actnc goicrnment would 1 ■ 
restored the trade of Egjpt and the naiigatioii 
the Red sea, which had decayed with the 1 1 ■ 

nty of the empire , and the Roman vessels m ^ 
have bailed, for the purchase of silk, to the poits 
Ceylon, of Malacca, or even of China Justini 
embraced a more humble expedient, and solicit 
tbe aid of his Christian allies, the ^Ethiopians 
Abyssinia, who had recently acquired the arts 
nasigation, the spirit of trade, and the sca-port 
Adulis,'* still decorated with the trophies of a G 
Clan conqueror Along the African coast, they pen 
tiated to the equator in search of gold, emerab 
and aromatics, but they wisely declined an 
equal competition, in which thej must be alw** 
prevented bj tbe Mcinity of the Persians to 
markets of India , and tbe emperor submitted to < 
disappointment, till his wishes were gratified by 
unexpected ei ent The gospel had been pn I 
to tbe Indians a bisbop already governed the ch 
tians of St Tliomas on the pepper-coast of Malab 
a church w as planted in Ceylon, and the missn 
arics pursued the footsteps of commerce to tlic e 
trcmities of Asia * Two Persian monks had long n 
sided in China, perhaps m the roj al city of Nan' ■ 
the seat of a raonaich addicted to foreign supc .. 
tions, and who actuallj recciied an embassj fn 
the isle of Cejlon Amidst their pious occiipatio 
thej ! lowed with a curious eje tlic common dr" 
of the Chinese, the manufactures of silk, and thi 
mjnads of silk-worms, whose education (cither r 
trees or in houses) had once been considered as ’ 

quinex willi tlie same rntical knowledge and «apacitj, lie will 
and mij surpass, tlie first of inwlern cioftraiilier* 
e The raprobineof Plinj (»i 24) S«i,niis (c. 63) and 
Plininnic Cxerritat (p 781, 782) and most of the alien ntx, who oil 
ciilirfiiind the islands of Ceylon and Sumatra is more cipxrlj di^nl 
hj Cosmas Indirupleustes xet even the rliridian l.ipnpiaplnr Ii 
c\a„T.crated its diiiiensions. ^Iis information on the Itidinii and Ch 
nese trade ix rare and ciiriou*, (I ii p 13b I xi p 337, 33S. edi 
MontfaiiTiin ) _ , 

d S-e Pnicopiiis Per*ic {I ii c 20 ) Oi«m’s alTords some interrsi 
HU knosrled^ nf the jMiri and iiisrriptinn of Adiilis {T< po;.n| 
Christ I II |i 118. I40— 143.) and Ilf tin tnde of the Axiimilrs al 
the Atman rrust of Birlxiria or 7lii.i, (p I3S ISi) ) inri aS Gras I 
pnilMiie (I XI p 33!) ) 

e See thechristnn nitssiontin India m Co ma< (I tii p 17S 17 i I 
XI p 337 ) and coiunilt Asstmaii Bib'iot Orient (ton iv p 413— lb 
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labour of queens ' They soon discoveied that it was 
impractieable to transport the short-lived insect, hut 
that in the eggs a numerous progeny might be pre- 
sen ed and multiplied in a distant climate Reli- 
gion or interest had more power over the Persian 
monks than the love of their country after a long 
journey, they arrived at Constantinople, imparted 
their project to the emperor, and were liberally en- 
couraged by the gifts and promises of Justinian 
To the historians of that pnnee, a campaign at the 
foot of mount Caucasus has seemed more deserving 
of a minute relation than the labours of these mis- 
sionaries of commerce, who again entered China, 
deceived a jealous people by concealing the eggs 
of the silk-u orm in a hollow cane, and returned in 
triumph with the spoils of the east "Under their 
direction, the eggs were hatched at the proper sea- 
son by the artificial heat of dung , the worms were 
fed with mulberry leaves , they lived and laboured 
in a foreign climate , a sufficient number of butter- 
flies was saved to propagate the race, and trees 
were planted to supply the nourishment of the nsing 
generations Experience and reflection corrected 
the errors of a new attempt, and the Sogdoitc am- 
bassadors acknowledged, in the succeeding reign, 
that the Romans were not inferior to tlie natives of 
China in the education of the insects, and the ma- 
nufactures of silk,* in winch both China and Con- 
stantinople have been surpassed by the industry of 
modem Europe I am not insensible of the benefits 
of elegant luxury , yet I reflect with some pain, 
that if the importers of silk had introduced the art 
of printing, already practised by the Chinese, the 
comedies of Menander and the entire decads of 
Livy would have been perpetuated in the editions 
of the sixth century A larger new of the globe 
might at least have promoted the improvement of 
spcculativ e science, hut the clinstian geography w as 
forcibly extracted from texts of Scripture, and the 
study of nature was the surest symptom of an un- 
believing mind The orthodox faith confined the 
habitable w orld to one temperate zone, and repre- 
sented the earth as an oblong surface, four hundred 
dajs’ journej in Icngtli, two hundred in breadth, 
encompassed hj the ocean, and covered hj the 
solid ciystal of the firmament >• 

1 The imeiilinn miniifncture and gcncnl iise nfeilk in China, nn> 
he scoti in Diihalile (Descriptinii Generate tie h Chine tom ii |> 165 
205 — 223 ) The prnt ince of Chekian is the most renowned botli for 
quantity mil qinlit} 

r Procopius I mii Oothic it c 17 Thenplimrt Byrmt npud 
Pilot Coil l\x\it p 3S. 7onara.\ tom ii I xiv p 69 Pi„t (tom 
ii 602 J a'tigiK to tin. tear 532 this Inemonlile importation Menm 
ilcr (in Excerpt Le,.al p 107 ) menlmin the admirttioii of the ''Og 
doites, mill *1 heophtlaet Simnealt'i, (I tii c 0 ) darklj represenL* the 
tworiiil kingdoms in (CAinn) theiountry of silk 

h CoMnis tiirnamcil Indicoplciislet or the Indini nnigatnr per 
rornieil hit rojOnC about the jear 522, and cnnipmed at Alexmilria 
liettrecii o3o and 5-17, Chrittian Topo„raph) (Alontfaiionii, Prrerat c 
I ) III winch he refutes the impious opinion, tint the cnrtli is a cinbp 
anil Photilwind read this work (Cod xxxvi p 9 10 ) which displats 
(he prmudices of a monk, with the knowledne ofa merchant the most 
Talnabfe part ha.s been given in French and in Greek b) AlLlcIiisedrc 
1 het enot (Relations Curieiises, part i ) and the whole is smee published 
in a splendid edition b} the Pere Montfanson (NotaCollectioPatrum 
Pans 1707 2 vojs in fol tom il p 111—346) Blittheeditor alhco- 
io„nn mvlit blush at not discoiering the Ncstonan heres) ofCosmas, 
wliirli In been detected b) La Croze (Siristianisme des Indes, tom 
I p 40—56 

i Cva„rius (t iii r 30 40) Is minute and grateful but mgr j snih 
7i»iiiius fur calnniiintiiig the great Constanlinc In collertiii ill the 


rv The subjects of Justinian w'cre state of the 
dissatisfied with the times, and with reienue 
the government Europe was over-run by the bar- 
barians, and Asia by the monks tlie poverty of 
the west discouraged the trade and manufactures 
of the east the produce of labour was consumed 
by the unprofitable servants of the church, the state, 
and the army , and a rapid decrease was felt m the 
fixed and circulating capitals which constitute the 
national wealth The public distress had been 
alleviated by the economy of Anastasius, and that 
prudent emperor accumulated an immense treasure, 
while he delivered lus people from the most odious 
or oppressive taxes Their gratitude universally 
applauded the abolition of the gold of affliction, a 
personal tribute on tlie industry of the poor,' hut 
more tolerable, as it should seem, in the form than 
in the substance, since the flourishing city of Edessa 
paid only one hundred and forty pounds of gold 
which was collected in four years from ten thousand 
artificers '■ Yet such was the parsimony which sup- 
ported this liberal disposition, that, in a reign of 
twenty-seven years, Anastasius saved, from lus an- 
nual revenue, the enormous sum of thirteen millions 
sterling, or three hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds of gold ' His example was neglected, and 
his treasure was abused, by the nephew of Justin 
The riches of Justinian were speedily exhausted by 
alms and buildings, by ambitious wars, and ignomi- 
nious treaties His revenues were found inadequate 
to Ins expenses Every art was tried ^ 

to extort from the people the gold and fusion of jusii. 
silv er which he scattered with a lavish 
hand from Persia to France ^ his reign was marked 
by the vicissitudes, or rather by the combat, of rapa- 
ciousness and avarice, of bplendour and poverty, 
he lived with the reputation of hidden treasures," 
and bequeathed to lus successor the payment of lus 
debts ” Such a character has been justly accused 
by the voice of the people and of posterity hut 
public discontent is credulous, piivate malice is 
hold, and a lover of truth will peruse with a sus- 
picious eye the instructive anecdotes of Procopius 
The secret liistonan represents only the vires of 
Justinian, and those vices are darkened by Ins ma- 
levolent pencil Amhiguons actions are imputed 

Iwnfla anil rcrnrtlv of the tax, the humanity of Anastanus wax dili cut 
and artful falhcre were sometimes compelled to prostitute their daiTth 
leix(Zosim Hist 1 ii c 38 p 165 166 Lipsra, 1784) Timotheus 
or Gaza rhoae such an eient for the sulgcct of a traced}, (Sutdas torn 
III p 4751 winch contributed to the abolition of the tax (Cedreiius. 
^ true) of the use of the theatre 

. i am? “''■'■"‘I'eea Orientalis of Asseman, (tom 

of E- UCi, ” '* "''uktly mentioned in the Chrumclc 

W ) fi'ees this sum from the report of the 
trn nre^ themseUes Tihenus had ancies ter miles hut far differ 
ent oas his empire from Dial of Anastasius 

weTl 'll ' j w ® ^ keneratioh, was moderate and 

(I XIV c 61) in the twelfth century had 
tt'"“?l't without prejudice jet their coloiirs are 
black as tho^of the Anecdotes 

Th. AMinlllr ru'utcs the idle conjertnres of tlie times 
OT povertj '*1® thesccrcl historian, will expose Ins wealth 

o See (Animus de Laiidihiis Jnstnii Aiig 1 n 260, &.C. 3S4 &c 
Fiurima sunt \i\o nimiiim nectecla parenti, 
n—. Unde tot exhauslns rontraxil dchila fiscns 

di^mc “ *"""''5’'' '’y “‘rong arms into the hippo- 

Bebita gcnitoris pcrsoli it canla rccepit 
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to the worst motives error is confounded with 
guilt, accident with design, and laws with abuses 
tlie partial injustice of a moment is dexterously ap- 
plied as the general maxim of a reign of thirty-two 
years the emperor alone is made responsible for 
the faults of his oflicers, the disorders of the times, 
and the corruption of his subjects , and even the 
calamities of nature, plagues, earthquakes, and in- 
undations, arc imputed to the prince of the dasmons, 
who had mischievously assumed the form of Justi- 
nian p 

After this precaution, I shall bnefly relate the 
anecdotes of avarice and rapine, under the follow- 
Pcrnicious mg heads — I Justinian was so pro- 
lavings fijgg jjg could not be liberal The 
civil and military officers, when they were admitted 
into the service of the palace, obtained an humble 
rank and a moderate stipend, tliej ascended by 
seniority to a station of affiuence and repose , tlie 
annual pensions, of which the most honourable class 
was abolished by Justinian, amounted to four hun- 
dred thousand pounds , and this domestic economy 
was deplored by the venal or indigent courtiers as 
the last outrage on the majesty of the empire. The 
posts, the salaries of physicians, and the nocturnal 
illuminations, were objects of more general con- 
cern , and the cities might justly complain, that he 
usurped the municipal revenues which had been 
appropriated to these useful institutions Even the 
soldiers were injured , and such was the decaj of 
military spirit, that they were injured with impu- 
nity The emperor refused, at the return of each 
fifth year, the customary donative of five pieces of 
gold, reduced his veterans to beg their bread, and 
suffered unpaid armies to melt away in the wars of 

R«m,ua..ce5 Tlic humanitj 

of his predecessors had always remit- 
ted, in some auspicious circumstance of their reign, 
the arrears of the public tribute, and they dex- 
terouslj assumed the merit of resigning those claims 
which it w as impracticable to enforce “ Justinian, 
in the space of thirty-two jears, has never granted 
a similar indulgence , and many of his subjects 
have renounced the possession of those lands whose 
value is insufficient to satisfj the demands of the 
treasury To the cities which had suffered by hos- 
tile inroads, Anastasius promised a general exemp- 
tion of seven years the provinces of Tustinian have 
been ravaged by the Persians and Arabs, the Huns 
tind Sclav onians , but his vain and ndiciiloub dis- 
pensation of a single j car has been confined to those 
places which were actuallj taken bj the cnemj ” 
Such is the language of the secret historian, who 
expressly denies that nny indulgcnec was granted 
to Palestine after the revolt of the Samaritans, a 
false and odious charge, confuted by the authentic 
record, which attests a relief of thirteen centenaries 
of gold (flftj-two thousand pounds) obtained for 
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s One «o Scjtli0|»ln, capital orUic second PaWt.nc, and iwehc (a 
til" rest or tlic protince Aleman (p S9 ) Iioontl} produces this fu 


that desolate province by the intercession of St 
Sabas s HI Procopius has not condescended to 
explain the system of taxation, vvliich fell like a 
hail-storm upon the land, like a dev oiiring pestilence 
on its inhabitants but we should become the ac- 
complices of his malignity, if we imputed to Jus- 
tinian alone the ancient though rigorous piinciple, 
that a whole district should be condemned to sus- 
tain the partial loss of the persons or property of 
individuals The Anona, or supply 
of corn for the use of the army and 
capital, was a grievous and arbitrary' exaction, 
which exceeded, perhaps in a tenfold proportion, 
the ability of the farmer, and Ins distress was ag- 
gravated by the partial injustice of weights and 
measures, and the expense and labour of distant 
carnage In a time of scarcity, an cxlraordinaty 
requisition was made to the adjacent provinces of 
Thrace, Bitli j nia, and Phrygia, but the proprietors, 
after a wearisome journey and a perilous navigation, 
received so inadequate a compensation, that they 
would have chosen the alternative of delivenng 
both the corn and price at the doors of their grana- 
nes These precautions might indicate a tender 
solicitude for the welfare of the capital , yet Con- 
stantinople did not escape the rapacious despotism 
of Justinian Till Ins reign, the stiaits of the Bos- 
phorus and Hellespont were open to the freedom of 
trade, and nothing was prohibited except the cx- 
poitation of arms for the service of the barbarians 
At each of these gates of the city, a prajtor was sta- 
tioned, the minister of imperial avarice, heavy 
customs were imposed on the vessels and their mer- 
chandise, the oppression was retaliated on the 
helpless consumer, the poor were affiicted by the 
artificial scarcity, and exorbitant price, of the mar- 
ket , and a people, accustomed to depend on the 
liberality of their prince, might sometimes complain 
of the deficiency of water and bread » The aerial 


tribute, without a name, a law, or a definite object, 
was an annual gift of one bundled and tw enty thou- 
sand pounds, which the emperor accepted from his 
prmtonan praifect, and the means of payment were 
abandoned to the disci ction of that powerful magis- 
trate IV Even such a tax was less 
intolerable than the privilege of mono- 
pohes, which checked the fair competition of in- 
dustry, and, for the sake of a small and dishonest 
gain, imposed an arbitrary burthen on the wants 
and luxury of the subject “ As soon (I transtrihe 
the anecdotes) as the exclusive sale of silk was 
usurped by the imperial ticasurer, a wliolc people, 
the manufacturers of Tyre and Berytus.was reduced 
to extreme misery, and either perished with hunger, 
or fled to the hostile dominions of Persia ” A pro- 
vince might suffer by tlicdccvy of Its manufactures, 
but in tins example of silk, Procopius has partiallv 
overlooked the inestimable and lasting benefit which 


Irom B VIS lifr of SL Siln« lij 1ii« dmrinie Cvnl. in the Valinn 
libmrj and ^ince ptibttsfied b\ ^tclcrius, 
r J. Iiii VWala (tom ii }> ) menlion* the wanl of ],Tcu^^ and 

Zonarat H xiv p 631 the leaden pnHs, ohicli Juumun or liijser. 
ranla stole ftoni the aqn-diicte 
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the empire received from the curiosity of J nstinian 
His addition of one seventh to the oidinary price of 
copper-moncj may he interpreted with the same 
candour, and the alteration, which might be wise, 
appears to base been innocent, since he neither 
alloyed the purity, nor enhanetd the value, of the 
gold coin,* the legal measure of public and private 
payments V The ample jurisdiction 
Venalitj required by the farmers of the revenue 
to accomplish their engagements, might be placed 
in an odious light, <is if they had purchased from 
the emperor the lives and fortunes of their fellow- 
citizens And a more direct sale of honours and 
ofTices was transacted in the palace, with the per- 
mission, or at least vv itli the connivance, of J ustinian 
and Theodora The claims of merit, even those of 
favour, were disregarded, and it was almost reason- 
able to expect, that the bold adventurer, who had 
undertaken the trade of a magistrate, should find a 
rich compensation for infamy , labour, danger, the 
debts which he had contracted, and the heavy inter- 
est winch he paid A sense of the disgrace and 
mischief of this venal practice, at length awakened 
the slurabeiing virtue of Justinian , and he attempt- 
ed, by the sanction of oaths* and penalties, to guard 
the integrity of his government but at the end of 
a year of perjury, his rigorous edict was suspended, 
and corruption licentiously abused her triumph over 
the impotence of the laws VI The 
testament of Eulalius, count of the 
domestics, declared the emperor Ins sole heir, on 
condition, however, that he should discharge Ins 
debts and legacies, allow to Ins three daughters a 
decent maintenance, and bestow each of them in 
marriage, with a portion of ten pounds of gold 
But the splendid foitune of Eulalius had been con- 
suncd by fire , and the inventory of Ins goods did 
not exceed the trilling sum of five hundred and 
sixty-four pieces of gold A similar instance, in 
Grccnn history, admonished the emperor of the 
honourable part presciibed for Ins imitation He 
rhcckcd the selfish mirmurs of the treasury, ap- 
plauded the confidence of Ins friend, discharged 
the legncics and debts, educated the three virgins 
under ihc eye of the empress Theodora, and doubled 
the marriage portion vv Inch had satisfied the tender- 
ness of their father” The humanity of a prince 
(for prinecs cannot he generous) is entitled to some 
praise, yet even in tins act of virtue we may dis- 
cover the inveterate custom of suppi intingthc legal 
ornatuial heirs, which Procopius imputes to the 
reign of Justinian His charge is supported by 
eminent names and scandalous examples , neither 
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widows nor orphans were spared, and the art of 
soliciting, or extorting, or supposing, testaments, 
was beneficially practised- by the agents of the 
palace This base and mischievous tyranny in- 
vades the security of private life, and the monarch 
who has indulged an appetite for gain will soon be 
tempted to anticipate the moment of succession, to 
interpret vv ealth as an evidence of guilt, and to pro- 
ceed, from the claim of inheritance, to the power of 
confiscation VII Among the forms of rapine, a 
philosopher may be permitted to name the conver- 
sion of pagan or heretical iiches to the use of the 
faithful , but in the time of Justinian this holy 
plunder was condemned by the sectaries alone, who 
became the v ictims of liis orthodox avarice ** 
Dishonour might be ultimately re- ThemimWersof 
fleeted on the character of Justinian, 
but much of the guilt, and still more of the profit, 
vv as intercepted by the ministers, who w ere seldom 
promoted for their virtues, and not always selected 
for their talents ^ The meiits of Tribonian the 
qumstor will heieafter be weighed in the reforma- 
tion of the Homan law , but the economy of the east 
was subordinate to the prmtorian pncfect, and Pro- 
copius has justified his anecdotes by the portrait 
which he exposes m his public liistoiy, of the noto- 
nous vices of John of Cappadocia* His know- 
ledge was not borrowed from the John orcappa- 
schools,* and Ins style was scarcely 
legible, but he excelled in the poweis of native 
genius, to suggest the wisest counsels, and to fird 
expedients in the most desperate situations The 
corruption of his heart was equal to the vigour of 
his understanding Although he was suspected of 
magic and pagan superstition, he appeared in- 
sensible to the fear of God or the reproaches of 
man , and his aspiring fortune vvas raised on the 
death of thousands, the poverty of millions, the 
ruin of cities, and the desolation of provinces From 
the dawn of light to the moment ot dinner, he as- 
siduously labouied to enrich his master and him- 
self at the expense of the Roman world , the re- 
mainder of the day was spent in sensual and obscene 
pleasures, and the silent hours of the night were 
interrupted by the perpetual dread of the justice of 
an assassin His abilities, perhaps his vices, re- 
commended him to the lasting friendship of Jiis- 
tinidn the emperor yielded with reluctance to the 
fury of the people , his victory was displayed by the 
immediate restoration of their enemy , and they felt 
above ten years, under Ins oppiessive administra- 
tion, that he vvas stimulated by revenge, rather than 
instructed by misfortune Their murmurs served 


• For'anatireiH otic siTtli of in ounce of gold, instead of 210 liejp^e 
no more tlnii 18J ffdlt*! or oiniCLi of copper A disproportion or tlie 
mint, tirlotr the mirkit prin, mti«t Imc soon produced a scarcity of 
small mone> In Fii^hiitl ftre/t c pence in copper uould «eU for no 
more tinn arren pence (sinitli s Inquiry into the W ealth of Nntinii% 
» p dp) Fur JiiHtintaiiN p)ld com <ee Erigriii« (I tv c 30) 
t Tlie nalh is conceived in the mo t furmidalilc words (Novell vtii 
tit 3 ) The ckfinlti rs imprecate on lhpin'*ehes, ijniiqiiid hihent telo- 
nim armameiitiria corli the |viriof Jiidav the It prosy of Giert, the 
tremfrofCiin S.r lx. tries all temporal piiif« 

® A^imdar or more ,*enen»ns act of frii inWiip »s relVcd h> I itciin 
oriud»niiria» ofCorinili,(inToxare, c 22,23 tom li p 5TO)iiidt1ie 
•tory lias produced an ingenioii*, though feeble, cumedy of FoiitciH lie 


X John Malah, tom ii p 101—103 

y One of UieMi, Anatolius, perished in an cnrtliqnike — doubtless a 
judgment t The compiaintH and chmoiirs ol the (noplc iit Atritlttas 
(I V p MG 147) are almost an echo of the anecdote The ulietia 
pccunii reddctida of Corippns (1 ti 181, &c) im nut \ery lintiourabic 
to Jnvtiiitan’s mciiiury 

* See the history incl chnnicter of John of Cainndoi la in Procopiiiv 
(PcrMC 1 I I 24, 25 I II c 30 Vmidil I t < 13 Anecdote 2 17 
22.) The agreement of the history and anitd >tts is a m irtal wound to 
tin. reputation of the pncfect 

a Ou7up aXXo ov5ev cr tpafifiarttnotn ^nirun tfindtv art fin ypo/i 
lifiTu, aai Tovra Kuna sttKoiv a forcible expression 
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only to fortify tlie resolation of Justinian , but the 
pncfect, m the insolence of fa\our, piovokcd the 
resentment of Theodora, disdained a power before 
nhich e\ciy knee was bent, and attempted to 
sow the seeds of discord between the eniptror and 
bis beloved consort Even TJieodora herself was 
constrained to dissemble, to wait a favourable 
moment, and by an artful conspiracy to render John 
of Cappadocia the accomplice of his own destruc- 
tion At a time when Belisarius, unless he had 
been a hero, must have shown himself a rebel, his 
wife Antonina, who enjoyed the secret confidence 
of the empress, communicated his feigned discon- 
tent to Euplicmia, the daughter of the pra^fect , the 
credulous virgin imparted to her father the danger- 
ous project, and John who might have known the 
value of oaths and promises, was tempted to accept 
a nocturnal, and almost treasonable, interview with 
the wife of Belisarius An ambuscade of guards 
and eunuchs had been posted by the command of 
Theodora, they rushed with drawn swords to seize 
or punish the guilty minister he was saved by 
the fidelity of Ins attendants , but instead of appeal- 
ing to a gracious sovereign, who had privately 
v/arned him of his danger, he pusillanimously fied 
to the sanctuary of the church The favourite of 
Justinian was sacrificed to conjugal tenderness or 
domestic tranquillity the conversion of a pnpfcct 
into a pnest extinguished his ambitious hopes, but 
the fnendship of the emperor alleviated hi*> disgrace, 
and he retained in the mild exile of Cyzicus an 
ample portion of his riches Such imperfect re- 
venge could not satisfy the unrelenting hatred of 
Theodora , the murder of his old enemy, the bishop 
of Cy/icus, afforded a decent pretence , and John of 
Cappadocia, whose actions had deserved atliousand 
deaths, was at last condemned for aenme of which 
he was innocent A great minister, who had been 
invested with the honours of consul and patncian, 
was ignominiously scourged like the vilest of male- 
factors , a tattered cloak was the sole remnant of 
bis fortunes, he was transported in a bark to the 
place of his banishment at Antinopolis in Upper 
Lgypt, and the praifcct of the east begged his bread 
through the cities which had trembled at his name 
Dunng an exile of seven years, his life was pro- 
tracted and threatened by the ingenious cruelty of 
Theodora, and when her death permitted the em- 
peror to recall a servant whom he had abandoned 
with regret, the ambition of John of Cappadocia 
was reduced to the humble duties of the sacerdotal 

b Tlir rlimiiolon of IVocojinw is loo c nnd olitciirc, lint with tlie 
iiil of rasi I on discirn tliat John wa« appoiiiti-d prclornn pncfect 
of till ejst III the jor o30 that he was removed in Januiry o3-2— re> 
atnrrd In fore June 031— haiiishrd iii S4I— and recalled between June 
MS nnd April 1 549 Alemm (p Of. 97 ) bitrsthc listofhis ten sue- 
rc'wirs— a rapid rerirs in i part of a single rei,.n 

e This rnnlh..rninn is liininl hj I ucian (in llippia c 2 ) and Galen 
(I III de Tempt raniPntis, tom i p 81 edit jjasil ) m the nceond 
rentiir) A thousand jein aflrnTards it is |iosititilv nllirrard hj 
/ iiiaras (I ix p 424 ) on the faith of Dion Cawins, bj Yzetres, (CUi 
Inil II 119 ke) Liistathiit« (ad Iliad C 338} and the achiiliAt of 
I nrian Ve 1 ahririu< (Uihliot Grmr I iii c 22 tom ii p 5al, 
5V2 ) to whom I am more or le»s indebted furaeieral of these uiiulal 
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il /oinrat (I xi» p 5 j) -iliirmt the fact, without nuotin. ans 
et itt**nce ^ 
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profession His successors convinced the subjects 
of Justinian, that the arts of oppression might still 
be improved by experience and industry , the frauds 
of a Syrian banker were introdiucd into the ad- 
ministration of the finances , and the example of 
the prdefcct was diligently copied by the quecstor, 
the public and private treasurer, the governors of 
provinces, and the principal magistrates of the 
eastern empire <> 

T. The edifices of Justinian were ni> edifices and 
cemented vv ith the blood and treasure architect* 
of his people , but those stately structures appeared 
to announce the prosperity of the empire, and 
actually displayed the skill of their architects 
Both the theory and practice of the arts which de- 
pend on mathematical science and mechanical 
power w'ere cultivated under the patronage of the 
emperors , the fame of Archimedes was rivalled by 
Proclus and Anthemius , and if their miracles had 
been related by intelligent spectators, they might 
now enlarge the speculations, instead of exciting 
the distrust, of philosophers A tradition has pre- 
vailed, that the Roman licet was reduced to ashes 
in the port of Syracuse by the burning-glasses of 
Archimedes and it is asserted, that a similar ex- 
pedient was employed by Froclus to destroy the 
Gothic vessels in the harbour of Constantinople, and 
to protect Ins benefactor Anastasius against the bold 
enterprise of Vitalian * A machine was fixed on 
the walls of the city, consisting of an hexagon 
mirror of polished brass, with many smaller and 
movable polygons to receive and relicct the rays of 
the meridian sun , and a consuming llame vv as 
darted, to the distance, perhaps, of two hundred 
feet ® The truth of these two extraordinary facts is 
invalidated by tbcsilenrcof the most authentic his- 
torians, and the use of burning-glasses was never 
adopted in the attack or defence of places ' Yet 
the admirable experiments of a French philosopher r 
have demonstrated the possibility of such a mirror ; 
and, since it is possible, I am more disposed to at- 
tnbutc the art to the greatest mathematicians of 
antiquity, than to give the mentof the fiction to the 
idle fancy of a monk or a sophist According to 
another story , Proclus applied sulphur to the d6- 
struction of the Gothic fleet ,*■ in amodern imagina- 
tion, the name of sulphur is instantly connected 
with the suspicion of gunpowder, and that suspicion 
is-propagaled by the secret arts of his disciple An- 
themius* A citizen of Tralles in Asia had five 
sons, who were all distinguished in their respective 

bad rciil, perliap* willi no teamed eye*, 'O a maliicinaliral Irealiw of 
Antlieniiii* That trcwtisc, -repi vapaSofuv linya/'onuTuir, lias been 
ialdl^ trari^htMl and illustrated, bj M Uiipiixa a scholar 

and a in illii'matician (Memoircs de I Aeademie des IiisiTiptioii* loin 
xlii p 392—451 ) 

f In tin. nieRC of Siincn«e, by Ibc eiltnee of Tftlybiii« Pliifarcb 
I IVJ , III llic of Coiiitaotiiiople bj tliat of Alarcellinus and all 

lilt mnltmimrarir* of the nxlli ci-iitiiry 

ir VV'ithriiit an\ prcviou* Kiiowlcdceof T/etz<» or Anttirniiu*, llie 
immortal Uiiflhn ima.iiied ami executed a tel of bumni), i,la»»e» with 
wlmb be roiilil inflanir plaiik* at the ilittanre of 200 feet {'«iippl«nriit 
AlHi t Xatiirrlle, tniii 1 p 399- 4S1 ijuarfo editi m ) W liat iiiirj. 
cIct would iiotlim teiiiu* liavi performed for the public •efiirc, with 
rotal exiwtiM* and iii the ‘lroti„ tun of Crntlaiiliiiople o- bjiariiw* 

b John Malila (tom n p 120—121 ) reUle* the fart but lie trem* 
In lonf iiiid the narot* or jicmm* of I’ruclui and Mariiiiif 

i Agalliiit^ I V p 149 — 152 Tilt tin nt of Atilbeiiiiiis at an artbi- 
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professions by merit and suecess 0l3mpiQS ex- 
celled in the knowledge and practice of the Roman 
jurisprudence Dioscorus and Alexander became 
learned pbjsicians , but the skill of the former was 
exercised for the benefit of his fellow-citizens, while 
Ills more ambitious brother acquired uealtb and 
reputation at Rome The fame of Metrodorus the 
grammarian, and of Anthemius the mathematician 
and architect, reached the ears of the emperor Jus- 
tinian, who inMted them to Constantinople , and 
while the one instructed the rising generation in the 
schools of eloquence, the other filled the capital 
and proMnees with more lasting monuments of bis 
art In a trifling dispute relative to the walls or 
windows of tlieir contiguous bouses, he bad been 
vanquished by the eloquence of his neighboui 
Zeno , but the orator was defeated in his turn by 
the master of mechanics, whose malicious, though 
harmless, stratagems are darkly represented by the 
Ignorance of Agatbias In a lower room, Anthe- 
mius arranged several vessels or caldrons of water, 
each of them covered by the wide bottom of a 
leathern tube, which rose to a narrow top, and was 
artificiallj conveyed among the joists and rafters of 
the adjacent building A fire w as kindled beneath 
the caldron, the steam of the boiling water as- 
cended through the tubes , the house was shaken bj 
the elTorts of imprisoned air, and its trembling in- 
habitants might wonder that the city was uncon- 
scious of the earthquake which they had felt At 
another time, the friends of Zeno, as they sat at 
table, were dazzled by the intolerable light which 
flashed in their eyes from the reflecting mirrors of 
Anthemius , they w ere astonished by the noise which 
he produced from a collision of certain minute 
and sonorous particles , and the orator declared in 
tragic style to the senate, that a mere mortal must 
vield to the power of an antagonist, who shook the 
earth with the trident of Neptune, and mutated the 
thunder and lightning of Jove himself The genius 
of Anthemius and his colleague Isidore the Mile- 
sian, was excited and employed by a prince, whose 
taste for architecture had degenerated into a mis- 
chievous and costly passion His favouiite nrchi- 
tccts submitted their designs and difficulties to 
Justinian, and discreetly confessed how much their 
lahonous meditations were surpassed by the intui- 
tive knowledge or celestial inspiiation of an em- 
peror, whose views were always directed to the 
benefit of his people, the gloiy of his reign, and the 
salvation of liis soul 

lect IS londl> praisn! by Procopius (de Sdif I i c 1 ] anti Paulus 
Silentiariiis (part i ) 

b See Procnpiu^ (dc Cdifictls 1 t c 1 2. 1 n c 3 ) He relates a 
Coincidence of dreanie irliich BUp|»ov>« «nine fnnU in orliis 

arctiitircl Tlir^ both in a the mine plan for slopping, an 
inundation at Hara A atone quarry near Jerumiem rc^nled (o 
the emiMcror (1 v c. 0) an ansei trieVed into the perjietua) 
cuHtod^ofSt ^pbia (Ation>tn de Antiq C P t iv p 70) 

1 Amon^ the crowd of annciils and moderns litre rtle brated the 
edifice of Soplua, 1 idialt distiii^uuli and fiUour \ r<iiir ori;:mal 
«ptctatorB and historians Procf«piiis (de £didc t i a 1 ) A>.tllita% 
V » p 152 l&X) Paul ^ilcntiariiis (m a jurem of I02G hexameters, 
M cafeem Aniit! Comnem Alexiad) and L\aKriits (I u c 31 ) 2. 
Two ltf':;rtidarj Grrebs of a later period George Codtnu< (de Oripn 
C P p C9^74)andthe anonxmuuasrntcrof tbindnri (Imp Orient 
torn* I I ir p 3. The great C^zaatiue autiquariaoi Ou 


The principal church, which was 
dedicated by the founder of Constan- the church of 
tinople to Saint Sophia, or the eternal 
wisdom, had been twice destroyed by fire , after the 
exile of John Gluysostom, and during the Ntla of 
the blue and green factions No sooner did the 
tumult subside, than the chnstian populace deplor- 
ed their sacrilegious rashness , hut they might have 
rejoiced in the calamity, had they foreseen the glory 
of the new temple, which at the end of forty days 
was strenuously undertaken by the piety of Justi- 
nian' The ruins were cleared away, a more spa- 
cious plan was described, and as it required the 
consent of some propnetors of ground, they obtained 
the most exorbitant terms from the eager desires 
and timorous conscience of the monarch Anthe- 
mius formed the design, and liis genius directed the 
hands, of ten thousand workmen, whose payment in 
pieces of fine silver was never delayed beyond the 
evening The emperor himself, clad in a linen tunic, 
surveyed each day their rapid progress, and en- 
couraged their diligence by his familiarity, his zeal, 
and his rewards The new cathedral of St Sophia 
w'as consecrated by the patnarch, five years, eleven 
months, and ten days from the first foundation , and 
ID the midst of the solemn festival, Justinian ex- 
claimed with devout vanity, “ Glory be to God, who 
bath thought me worthy to accomplish so great a 
woik, I have vanquished thee, O Solomon But 
the pride of the Roman Solomon, before twenty 
years had elapsed, was humbled by an earthquake, 
which overthrew the eastern part of the dome Its 
splendour was again restored by the perseverance 
of the same prince , and in the thirty-sixth year of 
his reign, Justinian celebrated the second dedica- 
tion of a temple, which remains, after twelve cen- 
turies, a stately monument of his fame The archi- 
tecture of St Sophia, which is now converted into 
the principal mosch, has been imitated by the 
Turkish sultans, and that venerable pile continues 
to excite the fond admiration of tlie Greeks, and 
the more rational cariosity of European travellers 
The eye of the spectator is disap- 
pointed by an irregular prospect of 
half-domes and shelving roofs the western front, 
the principal approach, is destitute of simplicity and 
magnificence and the scale of dimensions has been 
much surpassed by several of the Latin cathedrals 
But the architect who first erected an aerial cupola, 
is entitled to the praise of hold design and skilful 
execution The dome of St Sophia, illuminated 

raniif (Comment ail Paul Silenliar p 52S— SOS and C P Chn«t 
1 ill p 78) 4 Tno French Iravelten— the nne Peter G>llma (dc 
Topngnph C P I ii c 3 4 ) in the <i\tccnth , the other, Grelot 
(Voja^edeC P p OS— Id Parir 16S0, in 4to ) lie hai K>*^en plaini 
pro«peclx and inside views of hL Sophiv, and his plans thnnph on a 
smaller scale appear more correct than those of Ducance I hate 
adopted and reduced the ineisiire< of Grelot but as no chri'tlan can 
now asernd the dome, the lieiphl is hnrrntred from Etagtius, compared 
with Gtlliuv, Greater and the oriental Geographer 
m Suloraoii s temple teas surrounded with ennrts, porticoes Sec hut 
the proper structure of the hoU«c of God was no more (if we take the 
Epiptian or Hebrew mbit at 23 inches) than SS feet m heipht, 7C^ 
III breadth, and 110 in length— a small pariah church mys Prideaiix 
(Connexion, tnl i p 144 folio,) but few sanctuaries could be valued 
at four or fire millions sterling 
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by fonr and tvrenty -nndo rs, Ls formed w ith so 
small a rarre, that Ibe depth is eqoal only to one- 
slxtb of Its diameter, the measare of that diameter 
is one b'zndred and fifteen feet, and tbe lofty centre, 
•where a crescent Ins sopplantcd the cross, nses to 
the perpcndicnlar height of one hnndred and eight} 
feet above tbe pa^'cment. The circle which encom- 
passes tlie dome lightly reposes on fonr stronsr 
arrhes, and their weight is firmly supported by four 
mass} piles, -whose st'-ength is asdsted on the 
northern and southern sides by four columns of 
Egyptian granite. A Greek cross, inscribed in a 
quadrangle, represents the form of tbe edifice , the 
exact breadth is tvro hundred and forty-tliree feet, 
and two hundred and slxty-nine ma} be a«signcd for 
the extreme length from the santUiai} in the east to 
fhenlnc western doorswhieh open into the vestibnle, 
and from thence into the nar/A'r, or extenor portico 
That portico -nas the humbleslalion of the penitents 
The nase or body of the church was filled by the 
congregation of the faithful ; hut the two sexes 
•were prudently distinguished, and the upper and 
lovier gailenes were allotted forlhemore private dc- 
■volion of the women Beyond the northern and 
southern piles, a balustrade, fermlualed on either 
side by the thrones of the emperor and the patn- 
arch, divided the nave from the choir* and the 
space as far as the steps of the altar, was occupied 
b} the clergy and singers The altar itself, a name 
which insensibly became familiar to Christian ears, 
was placed in (he eastern recess, artificially built in 
the form of a demi-cylmder; and tills sanctuaiy 
communicated by several doors with the saensty, 
the Tcstr}, the baptistery, and the contiguous 
buildings, subservient cither to tbe pomp of wor- 
ship, or the private use of the eeclcslastieal minis- 
ters The memory of past calamities inspired Tus- 
tlnlan with a wise resolution, that no wood, except 
for the doors, should be admitted into tbe new edi- 
fice; and the choice of the matenals was applied to 
tlie strength, tlie Kghtnc=s, or the splendour of the 
respective parts. The solid piles which sustained 
llie cupola v/ere composed of huge blocks of free- 
stone, hev n into «quare5 and triangles, fortified by 
circles of iron, and firmly cemented by the infusion 
of lead and quicklime: but the weight of the cu- 
pola was diminished b} thele it} of its substance, 
winch consists either of ptimice-rtone that floats in 
the water, or of bricks from the isle of Rhodes, five 
times less ponderous than the ordlnarv «ort. The 
whole frame of the edifice was constructed of brick , 
bolthole base materials were concealed b} a crust 
of marble , and the inside of St Sophia, the cupola, 
(he two larger and the six smaller stmi-domes, tlic 
V alls, the hundred columns, and the pavement, de- 


light even (he eyes of barbarians, with a neb and 
variegated picUtre A poet,® who be- 
held the primitiv e lustre of SL Sophia, 
enumerates tbe colours, the shades, and the spots of 
ten or trcl^'c marbles, jaspiers, and porpb}nes 
vbieb nature had profusel} diversified, and v.hich 
•"•ere blended and contrasted as it were by a si ilful 
painter. The tnumph of Christ was adorned v ith 
tfic last spoils of paganism, bnt tbe greater part of 
these costiv stones was extracted from the quames 
of Asia ilinor, the isles and continent of Greece, 
Egypt, Africa, and Gaul Eight columns of por- 
pbyry, which Autclian had placed in the temple of 
the sun, were ofiered b} tbe piety of a Roman ma- 
tron , eight Olliers of green marble were presented 
by the ambitious zeal of the magistrates of Ephe- 
sus. both are admirable hv their «ize and beauty, 
but every order of architecture disclaims their fan- 
tastic capitals A variety of ornaments and figures 
was curiously expressed in mosaic; and tbe images 
of Chnst, of tbe Virgin, of caints, and of angels, 
which have been defaced by Turkish fanaticism, 
were dangerously exposed to tbe superstition of the 
Greeks According to the sanctity of each object, 
tbe precious metals were distnbutr d in thin leaves 
or in solid masses The balustrade of tbe choir, 
(he capitals of the pillars, tbe ornaments of the 
doors and galleries, were of gilt bronze; the specta- 
tor was dazzled by the glittering aspect of the 
cupola; tbe sanctuary contained forty thousand 
pound weight of silver; and tbe holy va«es and 
vestments of tbe altar were of tbe purest gold, en- 
nefaed -with inesrimable gems Before tbe structure 
of tbe church had nsen two cubits 
above the ground, forty-five thousand 
two hundred pounds -were already consumed , and 
tbe whole expense amounted to three hundred and 
twenty thousand : each reader, according to the 
measure of bis belief, may estimate their value 
cither in gold or silver, bnt tbe sum of one million 
sterling IS the result of tlie lowest computation. A 
magnificent temple is a laudable monument of 
national taste and religion, and tbe enthusiast who 
entered the dome of St. Sophia, might be tempted 
to suppose that it was the residence, or even tbe 
vorkroanship, of the Deity. Tel how dull is the 
artifice, how insignificant is the labour, if it be com- 
jared with the formation of the vilest insect that 
crawls upon the surface of tlic temple ’ 

So minute a dcscnption of an edi- cfr.ri^ar«a 
fice which time has respected, may pdita 
attest the truth, and excuse the relation, of tlic in- 
numerable works, both in tbe capital and provinces, 
which Jurtinian constructed on smaller scale and 
less durable foundation® * In Constantinople alone. 
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and tlie adjacent suburbs, he dedicated twenty-five 
churches to the honour of Christ, the Virgin, and 
the saints most of these churches were decorated 
with marble and gold , and their various Mtuation 
was skilfully chosen in a populous square, or a 
pleasant grove , on the margin of the sea-shore, or 
on some lofty eminence which ovei looked the con- 
tinents of Europe and Asia The church of the 
holy apostles at Constantinople, and that of St 
John at Ephesus, appear to ha\e been framed on 
the same model then domes aspired to imitate the 
cupolas of St Sophia, but the altar was more ju- 
diciously placed under the centre of the dome, at 
the junction of four stately porticoes, which moie 
accurately expressed the figure of the Greek cross 
The Virgin of Jerusalem might exult in the temple 
erected hy her imperial votary on a most ungrateful 
spot, which afforded neither ground nor matciials 
to the architect A level was formed, hy raising 
part of a deep valley to the height of the mountain 
The stones of a neighbouring quarry were hewn 
into regular forms, each block was fixed on a 
peculiar carnage drawn by forty of the strongest 
oxen, and the roads were widened for the passage 
of such enormous weights Lebanon furnished her 
loftiest cedars for the timbers of the church , and ! 
the seasonable discovery of a vein of red marble, 
supplied its beautiful columns, two of which, the 
supporters of the exterior portico, were esteemed 
the largest in the world The pious munificence 
of the emperor was diffused over the Holj Land, 
and if reason should condemn the monastencs of 
both sexes which were huilt or restoied by Justi- 
nian, jet charity must applaud the wells which he 
sunk, and the hospitals which he founded, for the 
relief of the wearj pilgrims The sehismatical 
temper of Egjpt was ill entitled to the royal 
bounty , but in Syria and Africa some remedies 
were applied to the disasters of wais and earth-, 
quakes, and botli Carthage and Antioch, emerging 
from tlicir ruins, might revere the name of their 
gracious benefactor v Almost eveiy saint in the 
calendar acquired the honours of a temple , almost 
every citj of the empire obtained the solid advan- 
tages of bridges, hospitals, and aqueduets , but the 
severe liberality of the monarch disdained to in- 
dulge his subjects in the popular luxury of baths 
and theatres While Justinian laboured for the 
public -service, he was not unmindful of liis own 
dignity and case The Byzantine palace, which 
had been damaged by the conflagration, was re- 
stored with new magnificence, and some notion 


may be conceived of the whole edifice, by the 
vestibule or hall, which, from the doors perhaps, or 
the roof, was snrnamed chalce, or the brazen The 
dome of a spacious quadrangle was supported by 
massy pillars, the pavement and walls were in- 
crusted with many-coloured marbles — ^the emerald 
green of Laconia, the fiery red, and the white Phry- 
gian stone intersected with veins of a sea green 
hue the mosaic paintings of the dome and sides 
represented the glories of the African and Italian 
tnumphs On the Asiatic shore of the Propontis, 
at a small distance to the east of Chalcedon, the 
costly palace and gardens of Hermum'' were pre 
pared for the summer residence of Justinian, and 
more especially of Theodora The poets of the age 
have celebrated the rare alliance of nature and art, 
the harmony of the nymphs of the groves, the foun- 
tains, and the waves , yet the crowd of attendants 
who follow ed the court complained of their incon- 
venient lodgings,' and the nymphs were too often 
alarmed by the famous Porphjrio, a whale of ten 
cubits in breadth, and thirty in length, who was 
stranded at the mouth of the river Sangaris, after 
he had infested more than half a century the seas 
of Constantinople • 

The fortifications of Europe and of 

Asia were multiplied by Justinian , Lurope 
but the repetition of those timid and fruitless pre- 
cautions exposes to a philosophic eye tlie debility 
of the empire' Prom Belgrade to the Euxine, 
from the conflux of the Save to the mouth of the 
Danube, a chain of above foui score fortified places 
was extended along the banks of the great river 
Single watoli-tovvors were changed into spacious 
citadels, vacant walls, whirh the engineers con- 
tracted or enlarged according to the nature of the 
ground, were filled with colonics or garrisons , 
a strong fortress defended the ruins of Trajan’s 
bridge," and several military stations affected to 
spread beyond the Danube the pride of the Roman 
name But that name was divested of its terrors, 
the barbanans, in their annual inroads, passed, 
and contemptuously repassed, before these useless 
bulwarks , and the inhabitants of the frontier, in- 
stead of reposing under the shadow of the general 
defence, were compelled to guard, with incessant 
vigilance, their separate habitations The solitude 
of ancient cities was replenished , the new founda- 
tions of Justinian acquired, peihaps too hastily, the 
epithets of impregnable and populous, and the 
auspicious place of his own nativity attracted the 
grateful reverence of the vainest of princes Under 
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Ihc name of Justintana p) tma, the obscure village 
of Tauresium became the scat of an arclibisliop and 
a prmfcct, whose jnn-jdiction extended o\cr sc^en 
warlike provinces of III3 ricum ,* and the cormpt 
appellation of GuiHenthl still indicates, about 
twenty miles to the south of Sophia, the residence 
of a Turkish sanjak ^ For the use of the emperor's 
countrymen, a cathedral, a palace, and an aque- 
duct, were speedily construeted, the public and 
private cdiflces were adapted to the greatness of a 
rojal city, and the strength of the walls resisted, 
during the life-time of Justinian, the unskilful 
assaults of the Hons and Sclav onians Their pro- 
gress was sometimes retarded, and their hopes of 
rapine were disappointed, bj the innumerable 
castles, which, in the provinces of Dacia, Epirus, 
Thessaly, Macedonia, and Thrace, appeared to 
cover the whole face of the country Six hundred 
of these forts were built or repaired by the em- 
peror , hut it seems reasonable to believe, that the 
far greater part consisted only of a stone or brick 
tower, in the midst of a square or circular area, 
which was surrounded by a wall and ditch, and 
afforded in a moment of danger Some protection to 
the peasants and cattle of the neighbouring vil- 
lages ^ Yet these military works, winch exhausted 
the public treasure, could not remove the just 
apprehensions of Justinian and his European sub- 
jects The warm baths of Ancliialus in Thrace 
were rendered as safe as they were salutary, but 
the rich pastures of Thcssalonica were foraged by 
the Scythian cavaliy, the delicious vale ofTcmpe, 
three hundred miles from the Danube, was con- 
tinually alarmed by the sound of war,® and no 
unfortifled spot, however distant or solitary , could 
securely enjoy the blessings of peace The straits 
of Tlicrmopy lac, which seemed to protect, but which 
had so often betrayed, the safety of Greece, w ere 
diligently strengthened by the labours of Justinian 
From the edge of the sea-shoie, through the forests 
and valleys, and as far aS the summit of the Thes- 
salian mountains, a strong wall was continued, 
which occupied every practicable entrance In- 
stead of a hasty ciowd of peasants, a garrison of 
two thousand soldiers was stationed along the ram- 
part, granaries of corn, and reservoirs of water, 
were provided for their use, and by a precaution 
that inspired the cowardice which it foresaw , con- 
vcnieiit fortresses were erected for their retreat 
The walls of Corinth, overthrown by an earthquake, 
and the mouldering bulwarks of Athens and Plnta-a, 
were carefully restored, the barbarians were di-i- 
couraged by the prospect of successive and painful 

X Of the two Dacia* Meiiterranea and Jlipennt Dirdaiiia Pra 
taltlana, tlw tecoui Vlasia, and the vroiid ZUacedonia Sec Justinian 
(Niiscll XI ) who "«|Kaks of Ins ravtirs bejond the Danube, and of 
liomiiir* K iiipir licllici* siidoritiii* niliicrentrs 

> Sic D’Ainillp (Menmins dc I Andrmie &.e tom xxxi ii 2 Sg 
2 !K))Rsraiil (IVi-><iit State of the TiirkiMi I nipite p n? 316) Mar. 
ai.li MilitnR. del Iniperio Oltomino p ISO) The(amaf.of 

Gill Iciidil I* one ot the twmt\ under tbt lie.lerbeg of Rumeha, and 
Iii<i di<-trit.t iniintain* 4S rninia and SS3 twiariolg 

* 1 hevt forurii-ilioii* nny lie conijareil to the ca» Ir* in lUni-rela 
^Clnrdiii ViijasM rii l’er*e, loni i p bO 131 )-a natural picliite. 

« The tallej of lemiH i« 'itiii e atonp the riier reiieii* belwpcn ’ 
rile lull' of Otst and Olimpu* it i« onli Gie miles Ion?, and in sniite I 


sieges , and the naked cities of Peloponnesus were 
covered by tbe fortifications of the isthmus of Co- 
rinth At the extremity of Europe, anotlici penin- 
sula, the Thracian Chersonesus, runs three days’ 
j journey into the sea, to form, with the adjacent 
shores of Asia, the straits of the Hellespont Tbo 
[ intervals betw een eleven populous towns vv ere filled 
I by lofty woods, fair pastures, and arable lands, 

, and the isthmus, of thirty-seven stadia or furlongs, 
had been fortified by a Spartan general nine liun- 
I dred years before the reign of Justinian’*’ In an 
I age of freedom and valour, tbe slightest rampart 
may prevent a surprise, and Procopius appears 
insensible of the superiority of ancient times, while 
he praises the solid construction and double parapet 
of a wall, whose long arms stretched on either side 
into tbe sea , but whose strength was deemed insuIH- 
cicntto guard the Clicrsoncsus, if each city, and par- 
ticularly Gallipoli and Scstus, bad not been secured 
by their peculiar fortifibations The lony wall, as 
it was emphatically styled, was a work as disgrace- 
ful in the object, as it was rcspettable in the execu- 
tion The riches of a capital diffuse themselves 
over the neighbouring country, and tlic territory ot 
Constantinople, a paradise of nature, was adorned 
with the luxurious gardens and villas of the senators 
and opulent citizens But their vvcaltli served only 
to attract the bold and rapacious baibanans, the 
noblest of the Romans, in the bosom of peaceful 
indolence, were led away into Scythian captivity, 
and tlieir sovereign might view, from Ins palace, the 
hostile ilameb which v/crc insolently spread to the 
gates of the imperial city At the distance only of 
torty miles, Anastasius was constrained to establish 
a last frontier , Ins long wall, of sixty miles from 
till, Propontis to the Euxine, proclaimed the impo- 
tence of Ills arms , and as tbe danger became more 
imminent, new fortihcations were added by the in- 
dclatigablc prudence of Justinian ” 

Asia Minor, after the submission of Security of Asia, 

the Isaunans,** remained without enc- after iiie conquest 

ofliauna. 

mics and without fortifications Those 
bold savages, who had disdained to be the subjects 
of Gallicnus, persisted two hundred and thirty years 
in a life of independence and rapine The most 
successful princes respected the strength of the 
mountains and the despair of the natives , their 
fierce spirit was sometimes soothed with gifts, and 
sometimes restrained by terror , and a military 
count, with three legions, fixed bis permanent and 
Ignominious station in the heart of the Roman pro- 
vinces ® But no sooner w as the v igilancc of puw cr 
relaxed or diverted, than the Iight-arnicd squadrons 

place* no more than 120 feet In brcidtii lU xerdmt tieaulics arc 
elegaiill} dwnliril by Pliiiy (HisU Xatur 1 ir I., ) and more dif 
fu*el> by £liaii (llirl Var I i» c i) 

b Xeiiopboii I(cUi.nic I in c 2. After ainn? and (edinu* rotirena. 
timi irilb t)ie IJtzaiitiiie ilerlaiunr* hmr rerre*liiii^ is the Irolli, llic 
simplicity the efej-inre nf an Altie writer' 

e See the Ion,; nail in I *ai,riii« (I tr c 3S ] Tin* whole article la 
drawn from the fourth hook of tlie Cdifices, except Anchialns, (I iiu 
c 7 I 

d Tuni Inch in p II2. In llir course of this hintorj T lure some, 
times iiiciitionrd, and miieti nftciier sli.hted ihr lia‘tj jiiruads of the 
Isnirim* which were not at tended with any roiKniacnocs: 

« Trcliellius Pollio m HisL August, p lo; who lirtd uoder 
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descended from the hills, and invaded the peaceful 
plenty of Asia Although the Isaunans were not 
remarkable for stature or bravery, want rendered 
them bold, and evpencncc made them skilful in the 
cvcrcisc of predatory war They advanced with 
secrecy and speed to the attack of villages and 
defenceless towns , their 11} mg parties have some- 
times touehed the Hellespont, the Euxine, and the 
gates of Tarsus, Antioch, or Damascus and the 
spoil was lodged in their inaccessible mountains, 
before the Roman troops had received their orders, 
or the distant province had computed its loss The 
guilt of rebellion and robbeiy evcludcd them from 
the rights of national enemies , and the magistrates 
u ere instructed, by an edict, that the trial or punish- 
ment of an Isaurian, even on the festival of Easter, 
Mas a mentonous act of justice and piety e If the 
captives were condemned to domestic slavery, they 
maintained, with their sword or dagger, the private 
quarrel of their masters , and it was found expe- 
dient for the public tranquillity, to prohibit the 
service of such dangerous retainers When their 
countryman Tarcalissmus or Zeno ascended the 
throne, he invited a faithful and formidable hand 
of Isaunans, who insulted the court and city, and 
vvcic rewarded by an annual tribute of live thousand 
pounds of gold. But the hopes of fortune depopu- 
lated the mountains, luxury enervated the hardi- 
ness of their minds and bodies, and in proportion 
as they mixed with mankind, they became less 
qualified for the enjoyment of poor and solitary 
freedom After the death of Zeno, his successor 
Anastasius suppressed their pensions, exposed their 
persons to the revenge of the people, banished 
them from Constantinople, and prepared to sustain 
a war, which left onlj the alternative of victory or 
servitude A brother of the last emperor usurped 
the title of Augustus, his cause w as powerfully sup- 
ported bj the arms, the treasures, and the maga- 
zines, collected by Zeno , and the nativ c Isaunans 
must have formed the smallest portion of the hun- 
dred and fifty thousand barbarians under liis 
standard, which was sanctified, for the first time, 
by the presence of a fighting bishop Their disor- 
derly numbers were vanquished in the plains of 
Phrygia by the valour and discipline of the Goths , 


hut a war of six years almost exhausted the cou- 
rage of the emperor •> The Isaunans 
retired to their mountains , their for- ^ ® ^sa-dss 
tresses were successively besieged and ruined , 
their communication with the sea was intercepted , 
the bravest of their leaders died in arms , the sur- 
viving chiefs, before their execution, were dragged 
in chiuns through the hippodrome , a colony of 
their youth was transplanted into Thrace, and the 
remnant of the people submitted to the Roman 
government Yet some generations elapsed before 
their minds were reduced to the level of slavery 
The populous villages of Mount Taurus were filled 
with horsemen and archers , they resisted the im- 
position of tributes, but they recruited tlie armies 
of Justinian 1 and bis civil magistrates, the pro'- 
consul of Cappadocia, the count of Isanna, and 
the prmtors of Lycaonia and Pisidia, were invested 
with militaiy power to restrain the licentious prac- 
tice of rapes and assassinations i 
If we extend our view from the Fori.r,cw.ons of 
tropic to the month of the Tanais, w e empire, from 

, .... file Euxinc to 

may observe, on one hand, the precau- the Persian fron. 

tions of Justinian to curb the savages 
of ^Ethiopia,'' and on the other, the long walls 
which he constructed in Cnmma for the protection 
of the friendly Goths, a colony' of three thousand 
shepherds and warriors ' From that peninsula to 
Trebizond, the eastern curve of the Euxine was 
secured by forts, by alliance, or by religion and 
the possession of Laztea, the Colchos of ancient, 
the Mingrelia of modern, geography, soon became 
the object of an important war Trebizond, in 
after-times the seat of a romantic empire, w as in- 
debted to the liberality of Justinian for a church 
an aqueduct, and a castle, whose ditches are hewn 
in the solid lock From that mantime city, a 
frontier-line of five hundred miles may be drawn 
to the fortress of Circcsium, the last Roman station 
on the Euphrates "> Abov e Trebizond immediately, 
and five days’ journey to the south, the country rises 
into daik forests and craggy mountains, as savage 
though not so lofty as the Alps and the Pyrenees 
In this rigorous climate," where the snows seldom 
melt, the fruits are tardy and tasteless, even honey 
IS poisonous , the most industrious tillage would 


]Oinr1ptian, or Constiintine Sec likewise Panciniliis ail Nolit Inin 
Orieiil c ll., 141 See Cod Hieodos 1 ix tit 3o leg 37 with a 
cnpiniis cnilectite Annotation of Godefroy, tom in p jos 257 
1 Sie the full and wide extent of tlieir inroads in Pliilostorgius, 
(Hl't Eccles I XI c 8 ] with Godefroy a learned Dissertations 
g Cod Justinian I ix tit 12 leg 10 The punishments are severe 
—a Cue of a hundred trounds of gold dc„radatian, aud esen death 
The public peace roi„lit alforil a pretence but Zeno was desirous of 
monopolizing the aaloiir and sera icc of tlie Isaunans 
h The {saurian war and the tnnmph of Anastasius arc briefly and 
darkly represi nted by John Malala (tom ii p 100 107 1 Evagrius 
(I III c 35}Theopliancs, (p 1 18-120) and the Chronicle of Marcel' 

linns. 

t Fortes ca rcgio (says Jnslinian) viros habet iicc in iillo dlflert ab 
Isaurifl, Ihoil.h Procopius (Persic I i e 18 ) marks an essential dif 
ferenre between their military character yet in former times the 
Lacaonians and Pisuliaiis had defended their liberty n.ainst the great 
krn„ (Xenophon Anabasis 1 in c 2.) Justiiilin introduces some 
false and ridiculous erndition of the ancient empire of the Pisidians 
snd of Mcaon t^lio aflcr Itomef (Inni; uefnre jCneas,) n\e a 

name ann people to L^caonta (^uleI 2i 25 27 *)0} 

V See Procopius, Persic I i c 10 ThcalUr of national concord, 
or anntul fs^rtnee and oaths vrUich Dtnclettan had erected iit Um 
demolished by Justinian with less policy than 


c 7 Hist 1 rill c 3 4 These nn. 
nmbilious Giilhs had refused to follow the standard of Theodoric As 
j* *"* fiilceiith and sixteenth centiirjy, tlie name and iialion might 

Azoph (D Anville, 

rr f *** F 240) They well desericd the 

eairiosity of Eiisbeqiims, (p 321—328) but seem to have vanished in 
Pe>^”el,Tc”^ «touut of the Missinns dn Eeaant, (tom i ) Tolt, 

Ind archilerlure of this Armenian border, 
ropmx ® ' 2-7)ofProI 

(Voyage au Lea ant tom 
that 7^'"^ Tl[»t skilful botanist soon discos ered the plant 

of 1 45 ) he oliserves, that llie soldiers 

nbm nr'w— indeed be astonished at the cold, since eacn in the 
Sli ™ •*>""' ■""! U'e haraest is 

the *’**“”,^Pt«mher The lulls of Armenia are bcloav 

wliicli V'f 1 1* •“•'Hide lint in the mountainous country 

ncs Ibe ^"111' c* *' ' knoavn that au ascent of some hours car 

and s <1 4''® 'limate of I«aii.,ncflnc to that of Noravay 

elevorin^Ic 'olfodticcd that under the line an 

fftaimoZ fa^™ weqmraicnt to the cold of the polar circle 

j, j 04>s®raations sur les Voyages dc Ooxe dans la Snissr, tom. 11. 
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be conflacd to some pleasant vallcjs and the psis- 
toral inbcs obtained a scanty sustenance from the 
flesh and milk of their cattle The Chahjbians’‘ 
derived their name and temper from the iron quality 
of the soil , and, since the days of Cyrus, they 
might produce, under the various appellations of 
Chaldmans and Zanians, an unintcrrnpted prescrip- 
tion of war and rapine Under the reign of Jos- 
liiiian, they acknowledged the God and the emperor 
of the Romans, and seven fortresses were built in 
the most accessible passes, to exclude the ambition 
of the Persian monarcli.i' The principal source of 
the Euphrates descends from the Clialybian moun- 
tains, and seems to flow towards the west and the 
Euxinc, bending to the south-west, the nver 
passes under the walls of Satala and Melitcne, 
(which were restored by Tustinian as the bulwarks 
of the lesser Armenia,) and gradually approaches 
the Mediterranean sea , till at length, repelled by 
mount Taurus,'* the Euphrates inclines his long and 
flexible course to the south-east and the gulf of 
Persia Among the Roman cities beyond the Eu- 
phrates, we distinguish two recent foundations, 
which were named from Theodosius, and the relics 
of the martyrs, and two capitals, Amida and 
Edcssa, which are celebrated in the hisloiy of every 
age Their strength vv as proportioned by .1 ustinian 
to the danger of their situation A ditch and pali- 
sade might be sufTicient to resist the artless force of 
the cavalry of Scythia, but more elaborate works 
were required to sustain a regular siege against the 
arms and treasures of the great king His skilful 
engineers understood the methods of conducting 
deep mines, and of raising platforms to the level of 
the rampart, he shook the strongest battlements 
with Ins military engines, and sometimes advanced 
to the assault with a line of movable turrets on the 
backs of elephants In the great cities of the cast, 
the disadvantage of space, perhaps of position, was 
compensated by the zeal of the people, who seconded 
the garrison in the defence of their country and 
religion , and tlic fabulous promise of the Son of 
God, that Edcssa should never be taken, filled the 
eitizcns with valiant confidence, and chilled the 
besiegers with doubt and dismay ' The subordi- 
nate towns of Armenia and Mesopotamia were 
diligently strengthened, and the posts which ap- 
peared to have any command of ground or water. 


o Tlie iJcntity or proximitj of the ClEil>bi»i< or ChaWa^n*, may 
lie inreni;.atnl in SUalio (1 xii p 825 82S ) C(.llariii« (Gco;,ranli 
Anlii} lom II p 202—201 ) ami Frerel (Mem de I Acadcmie, lorn i» 
p 5 S 1 ) Xenophon fiippov<, in fii« mmatirt (Cyropxd I iii ) the 
name harhariatif a^ain«t whom lie liad run-tit m his retreat. (Anahasts 

f 1* > 

p Proropius, Per«ic 1 i c 15 tie EdiSr I iii c fi 
<1 Ivi Taurus ulntet in nnstra maria renlnni* (Pomponias Mcb, m 
8 ) Pliny, a port as well as a nattiraliW (r 2ll ) pennmfioi the river 
and mnontain, and drwnlies tlirir cumin! See tlv courv of the Tigris 
and Puphrate*, in tlic evcellent timiiw of I) Vntille. 

T ProcopiiK (Pemc. I ii c 12 ) lulls the stors with the tnnr lialf 
secplicat halfsiipnstilious ofllenidottis Tlie promise was not in the 
primitire hr of bnwi ms lint dates at (•ast from the yesr^on and a 
third hr, Uie finmicn was soon rai rd un ihc two fomirr iPrasmis 
1 IV c 27 1 As Cdrssa fins liren Ukrn T illrmonl null disclaim the 
promise (Mem I relrs |nm i p CS. 3<I fU7 ) 
a Tlirs were mircliasrd from tlie mcrrhanlsof Adnlis who trad'd to 
India (Cosmas Toposrapli. Christ I xi p 329 1 )rt,in Uir estimrleof 
preeions ston*- llir ^calliian emerald seas the first the nacirian tlic 
second, tlie A:.tliini>ian onU tlietbi-d (llills TliCDphtaatns p Gt, Icc. 


were occupied by numerous forts, suhstantmlly 
built of stone, or more hastily erected with the 
obvious materials of earth and bnck The eye 
of Justinian investigated evciyr spot, and his 
cruel precautions might attract the war into some 
lonely vale, whose peaceful natives, connected by 
trade and mamage, were ignorant of national dis- 
cord and the quarrels of pnnecs Westward of 
the Euphrates, a sandy desert extends above six 
hundred miles to the Red sea Nature had inter- 
posed a vacant solitude between the ambition of 
two rival empires, the Arabians, till Mahomet 
arose, w ere forinidalile only as robbers . and in the 
proud security of peace, the fortifications of Syria 
were neglected on the most vulnerable side 
Bat the national enmity, at least the Dnth of Pero. 
effects of that enmity, had been sos- of Per- 

pended by a truce, winch continued a D 4S8 
above fourscore years An ambassador from the 
emperor Ztno accompanied the rash and unfortunate 
Perozes, in his expedition against the Nepthalitcs 
or White Huns, whose conquests had been stretched 
from the Caspian to the heart of India, w hose throne 
was ennehed with emeralds,* and whose cavalry 
was supported by a line of two thousand elephants * 
The Persians were twice circumvented, in a situation 
which made valour useless and flight impossible ; 
and the double victory of the Hons was achieved 
by military stratagem They dismissed their royal 
captive after he had submitted to adore the majesty 
of a barbanan, and the hnraihation was poorly 
evaded by the casuistical subtilty of the Magi, who 
instructed Perozes to direct his attention to the ris- 
ing sun The indignant successor of Cyrus forgot 
bis danger and liis gratitude , he renewed the attack 
with headstrong fury, and lost both Ins army and 
his life “ The death of Perozes abandoned Persia 
to her foreign and domestic enemies, and twelve 
years of confusion elapsed before Ins son Cabadcs 
or Kobad could embrace any designs of ambition 
or revenge The unkind parsimony of 
Anastasius was the motive or pretence A D soz—sos 
of a Roman war,* the Hons and Arabs marched 
under the Persian standard, and the fortifications of 
Armenia and Mesopotamia were, at that time, in a 
ruinous or imperfect condition The emperor rc- 
i turned his thanks to the governor and people of 
Marty ropolis, for the prompt surrender of a city 

02.) The pTofinctioD, mines, See of etneraldi are imnWeil in fiarliiitn 
and it IV dnulitfiil wliethrr we po*«ew anj of the twelve vorlv known to 
till, nncieiitv (Go^ct, Onpine lies Loix Sec part ii I ii r 2. art 3 ) 
In till* war the Huns ** Perores Imt the finevt jicatl in the 

world of which Procopius relates a ridiculous fahlc 
s The Indo.Scvth'c rontinutd to rei^ from tlie time of Aa..tistns 
(Dionys PenefreU 1033 with the commentary of Eustathius, in Hud. 
son, Gcosrapli Vlmor tom iv) to that of the elder Jmtin {Co«mas, 
Topo.raph CliTi«t. I xi p 33S 330 ) On their onnn and conmiests, 
sec D Vnville (sue I Iiide p 18 43 Sir C9 89 ) In the tecoiid cen- 
tury thc% were masters of I iriec or Gnzerat. 

ti vtee the fate of Pliiroiir or Perozes and its ennseijuenees, in Pro. 
enpius, (Persic 1 i c 1— G)whoma\ l>" compared with the fn-irenls 
of oriental hi*toT\ (D Hertielot, Umhoi Orient ji T.,! and Tcxnra, 
Histo-a of Persia lianslated r r alJrid;;ed fij Meph-ns, fir 32. p 
132— I3H.) Tlie chroaol laT is ahiv ascertained by Aaseinan (Pibliot 
Orient tom m p 39fi — 127 ) 

a The Persian war. Under th» m-ns of Viiasta iii' and Jas*in, mar 
lie enllertrd from Proe-pios (Per<ie I i e 7 8 *>) Thoptianes (lu 
Chronojiiapli p 12t— 127) fra^rius ft me 37) Vla-reilinQS tin 
Citron p 47 ) and Jo«Je Sty hies, (apod A*s«aa» loia i p 272—231) 
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17111011 conld not be successfully defended, and tlie 
conflagration of Tlieodnsiopolis might justify the 
conduct of tlicir pi ndent neighbours Amida sn<i- 
taincd a long and destructii e siege at the end of 
three months the loss of fifty thousand of the sol- 
diers of Cahadcs u as not balanced by any prospect 
of success, and it was in \ain that the Magi de- 
duced a flattering prediction from the indecency of 
the nomcn on the ramparts, who had reiealed their 
most secret charms to the cj es of the assailants At 
length, in a silent night, they ascended the most 
accessible toner, nhich nas guarded only by some 
monks, oppressed, after the duties of a festival, with 
sleep and nine Scaling-ladders ncie applied at 
the dan n of day , the presence of Cahades, his stem 
command, and his drann snord, compelled the Per- 
sians to vanquish , and before it was sheathed, four- 
score thousand of the inliabifsnts bad expiated the 
blood of their companions After the siege of Ami- 
da, the war continued three years, and the unhappy 
frontier tasted the full measure of its calamities 
The gold of Anastasius was offered too late, the 
number of his troops was defeated by the number 
of their generals , the country n as stripped of its 
inhabitants, and both the hung and the dead were 
abandoned to the n ild beasts of the desert The 
resistance of Edcssa, and the deficiency of spoil, 
inclined the mind of Gabades to peace, he sold 
his conquests for an exorbitant price and the same 
line, though marked with slaughter and devastation, 
still separated the two empires To avert the repe- 
tition of the same evils, Anastasius lesohed to found 
a new colony, so strong, that it should defy the power 
of the Persian, so far advanced ton aids Assyria, 
that its stationary troops might defend the province 
by the menace or operation of offensive war For 
Fortifiritions of purposo, thc town of Dara,r four- 
Dara, lecn miles from Ni&ibis, and four days’ 
journey from the Tigris, was peopled and adorned , 
thc hasty works of Anastasius were improved by 
thc perseverance of Justinian, and without insisting 
on places less important, thc fortifications of Dara 
may represent the military architecture of the age 
The city was surrounded with two walls, and the 
interval between them, of fifty paces, afforded a re- 
treat to the cattle of thc besieged The inner wall 
w as a monument of strength and beauty , it mea- 
sured sixty feet from the ground, and thc height of 
the towers was one hundred feet, thc loop-holes, 
from whence an enemy might be annoy cd with mis- 
sile w capons, were small, but numerous thc soldiers 
wcie planted along thc rampart, under the shelter 
of double gallcncs, and a third platform, spacious 


and secure, was raised on the summit of the towers 
The extenor wall appears to have been less lofty 
but more solid , and each tower was protected by a 
quadrangular bulwark A hard rocky soil resisted 
thc tools of the miners, and on the south-cdst, where 
the ground was more tractable, their appioacb was 
retarded by a new work, which advanced in the 
shape of a half-moon The double and treble 
ditches were filled with a stream of water, and in 
the management of the river, the most skilful labour 
was employed to supply the inhabitants, to distress 
the besiegers, and to prevent the mischiefs of a 
natural or artificial inundation Dara continued 
more than sixty years to fulfil the wishes of its foun- 
ders, and to provoke the jealousy of the Persians, 
who incessantly complained, that this impregnable 
fortress bad been constructed in manifest violation 
of the treaty of peace between the two empires 
Between the Euxine and the Gas- tiic Ciipnn or 
pian, the countries of Golchos, Ibena, tbemn gates 
and Albania, are intersected in every direction by 
the branches of mount Gaucasns , and the two 
principal gates, or passes, from north to south, have 
been frequently confounded in the geography both 
of the ancients and moderns The name of Caspian 
or Albanian gates is properly applied to Derbend,* 
which occupies a short declivity between the moun- 
tains and the sea the city , if we give credit to local 
tradition, bad been founded by the Greeks, and 
this dangerous entrance w as fortified by the kings 
of Persia, with a mole, double walls, and doors of 
iron The Ibeiian gates* are formed by a narrow 
passage of six miles in mount Gaucasus, which 
opens from thc northern side of Ibena or Georgia, 
into the plain that reaches to the Tanais and the 
Volga A fortiess, designed by Alexander perhaps, 
or one of his successors, to command that important 
pass, had descended by nght of conquest or inhe- 
ritance to ii piincc of the Huns, who offered it for a 
moderate pnee to the emperor but while Anasta- 
sius paused, while he timorously computed the cost 
and the distance, a more vigilant rival interposed, 
and Gabades forcibly occupied the straits of Gau- 
casus The Albanian and Iberian gates excluded 
tlie horsemen of Scythia from thc shortest and most 
practicable roads, and the whole front of thc moun- 
tains w as covered by the rampart of Gog and Magog, 
thc long wall which has excited the curiosity of an 
Arabian caliph^ and a Russian conqueror ® Accord- 
ing to a recent description, huge stones seven feet 
tliick, twenty-one feet in length or height, are artifi- 
cially joined w ithout iron or cement, to compose a 
wall, which runs abovethree hundred miles from thc 


r The dr<criptioii of Data is amply and correctly pircn hy Procopius 
(Persic I I c 10 I 11 c 13 Dc Ldific I ii c I 3, 3 I iii c VI 1 
See the situation in D Am ille, (I Lnphrate cl le Ti,.re, n 53 VI, 55 ) 
llioiuli lie seenis to dnulile the interial httirrcn Data ami ISisibis 
a liir the cits and pa*aur Derbend <ec D HerlK-Iiit (BiblioU Orient 
p 157 SOI S')? ) Petit de li Croix (IIM de Gen,,i<ran, I iv c 9) 
llistoire (iriical s,ii)iic des Tnlare (tom i p ISO ) Oleariiis (Vaja^e 
en Perse ■■ lOVl— 1041 ) and Conn ille le IJruiiL, (Voyages, tnni i p 
lir Injliisiiiw may lieninipared mth the plan of Oleariiis, irhn 
j id,.es ihe arjll In Is- iil slnllaaiiil ,ra»cl hardened b> time 

•> I'rocomit till ii,.h nitli snnie ciiiifusinti, alirajsttcnnminalea (hem 
< as, inn (Pci*ie 1 i c 10) Tlie |iass is iioar stjicil Tatarlo|n, tin 
1 attar ga'cs (D Vnrillr f eo— anhie Ancienne, tom ii p 119, 1!W) 


b The imapiiiar) rampart of Go„ and lITapog, avhich was crinusla 
explored and liehered bj the caliph of tlie ninth Centura, appears to be 
demed fniin the ntesof Mount Ciiicasiis, and a aa,.iie report of the 
Wall of Cliiiia (Gei„ra,ili Niiliiimis p 297 — 270 Menioircs dc 
I Acadeniie, tom xxxi p 210—310) 
c ^e a leariicil div erlatiiin of ilaicr, de tmiro Cattcaseo, in Com. 
tnmt Acad Pelroiiiil ami I72G tom i p 425—163 but it is desti 
Mile of a tiiap or plan VV hen the czar Peter I Im-iine iinsler of 
aao n” tneaaiire of the wall «as fniiiid to be 

lliiwian oiOTS'Tt or fathom each of siaeii feet English, iii the 
whole somewhat more than four miles in leiiglh 
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shores of Derbcnd, over the hills and through the 
vallejs of Daghestan and Georgia Without a 
vision, such a work might be undertaken by the 
policy of Cabades , without a miracle, it might be 
accomplished hj his son, so formidable to the 
Romans under the name of Chosrocs , so dear to the 
orientals, under the appellation of Nushirnau 
The Persian monarch held in his hand the kcj s both 
of peace and w ar , but he stipulated, in c\ cry treat} , 
that Justinian should contribute to the expense of 
a common barrier, which equally prottcted the two 
empires from the imoads of the Scythians * 

Yir Justinian suppressed the schools of Athens 
and the consulship of Rome, whirh had given so 
many sages and hciocs to mankind Both these 
institutions had long since degenerated from their 
primitive glory, yet some reproach may be justly 
inflicted on the usance and jealousy of a prince, 
by whose hand such venerable rums were de- 
strojed 

The roiiools Athens, after her Persian triumphs, 

of Athens adopted the philosophy of Ionia and 
the rhetoric of Sicily , and these studies became 
the patrimony of a city, whose inhabitants, about 
thirty thousand males, condensed, within the period 
of a single life, the genius of ages and millions 
Our sense of the dignity of human nature is exalted 
by the simple recollection, that Isociatcs* w-as the 
companion ofPIato and Xenophon , that he assisted, 
perhaps with the historian Thucjdidcs, at the first 
representations of the CEdipus of Sophocles and 
the Tphigenia of Euripides , and that Ins pupils 
jEschincs and Demosthenes contended for the 
crown of patriotism in the presence of Aristotle, the 
master of Theophrastus, who taught at Athens with 
the founders of the Stoic and Epicurean sects ' The 
ingenious youth of Attica enjojed the benefits of 
their domestic education, whicli was communicated 
without envy to the rival cities Two thousand 
disciples heard the lessons of Theophrastus ,b the 
schools of rhetoiic must have been still moie popu- 
lous than those of philosophy , and a rapid succes- 
sion of students diffused the fame of their teachers 
as far as the utmost limits of the Grecian language 
and name Those limits were enlarged bj the vic- 
tories of Alexander , the arts of Athens sunivcd her 
freedom and dominion, and the Greek colonies 
which the Macedonians planted in Egjpt, and scat- 
tered ov er Asm, undertook long and frequent pil- 
grimages to worship the Muses in their favourite 
temple on the banks of the Ilissus The Latin 
conquerors rcspectfullj listened to the instructions 
of their subjects and captives , the names of Cicero 
and Horace were enrolled in the schools of Athens, , 
and after the perfect settlement of the Roman em- 
pire, the natives of Italj, of Africa, and of Britain, 


a See tlie rorliflntion* nntllmlm of rtinnoe^nr Xii'liiirran i 
rromiiiiif (IVmc I i c 16 ».l ii )aiiil 1) llrrUlnl (p CSl) 
rltie life of IvHTatn pxti till* finm OIj nip |\\x,i 1 ti, c\ : 
(anti Cliri't 43,— 33a) Dioiii* Iltlimrii tnni it p I49 J5f 
I lilt IlniKiti I'liitarili (sue nmii\niiiM«) m V it \ Oratuiuni e 
1518— lo43 will It Sirpli Pliiit ci«l ccliv p 1453 ’ 

f Till «cliw>ls of Athiusan ivptou<il} tl oUoh coiiiisily rcprc<entci 


conversed in the groves of the academy with their 
fellow-students of the cast The studies of philo- 
sophy and eloquence are congenial to a popular 
state, which encourages the freedom of inquirj, and 
submits only to the force of persuasion In the 
republics of Giecce and Rome, the art of speaking 
was the powerful engine of patriotism or ambition , 
and the schools of rhetoric poured forth a colony of 
statesmen and legislators When the liberty of 
public debate was suppressed, the orator, in the 
honourable profession of an advocate, might plead 
the cause of innocence and justice , he might abuse 
his talents in the more profitable tiadc of panegy- 
ric , and the same piecepts continued to dictate the 
fanciful declamations of the sophist, and the chaster 
beauties of historical composition The sj stems 
which professed to unfold the nature of God, of 
man, and of the universe, entertained the curiosity 
of the philosophic student, and according to the 
temper of his mind, he might doubt with the scep- 
tics, or decide with the stoics, sublimely speculate 
with Plato, or severely argue with Aristotle The 
pride of the adverse sects bad fixed an unattainable 
term of moral happiness and perfection , but the 
race was glonous and salutary, the disciples of 
Zeno, and even those of Epicurus, were taught both 
to act and to suflTcr, and the death of Pctronius 
was not less elTectual than that of Seneca, to hum- 
ble a tyrant by the discovery of his impotence 
The light of science could not indeed he confined 
within the walls of Athens Her incomparable 
writers address tbemsches to the human race , the 
living mastcis emigrated to Italy and Asia, Bcry- 
tus, in later times was devoted to the study of the 
law, astronomy and phjsic were cultivated in the 
musmum of Alexandria , but the Attic schools of 
rhetoric md philosophy maintained their superior 
reputation from the Peloponnesian war to the reign 
of Justinian Athens, though situate in a barren 
soil, possessed a pure air, a free navigation, and 
the monuments of ancient art That sacred rctiie- 
ment was seldom disturbed by the business of trade 
or government, and the last of the Athenians were 
distinguished by their lively wit, tlie punt} of their 
taste and language, their social manners, and some 
traces, at least in discoiiisc, of the magnanimitj of 
their fathers In the suburbs of the cit} , the academy 
of the Platonists, the Ij/eaium of the Peripatetics, 
the poittco of the Stoics, and the garden of the 
Epicureans, were planted with trees and decorated 
with statues and the philosophers, instead of being 
immured in a cloister, delivered their instructions 
in spacious and pleasant walks, which, at different 
hours, wore consecrated to the exercises of the 
mind and bodj The genius of the founders still 
lived in those venerable scats, the ambition of 

in the rorliiila Attiea of Mcur«in*, (c rm p 5S-71 in lorn 1 Opp ) 
For tilt state md arts of the cit\ we the fir«l Imnk of l*iii*anii«, and a 
»nnll tract of Dicarare!iii«, (ill the ««.nnd loliinn of lIudmnTa 
Geo„rapheni,) who wrote about Olvmp cxiii Dodwell a 1)i-<cttat 
«cl 4 ) 

g DiOsCn Wrt. de V'lC Philosopli I r ^ejm 37 p 289 
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succeeding to the masters of human reason, evcited 
a generous emulation , and the merit of the candi- 
dates was determined, on eaeh 'lacanc^, by the free 
%oiees of an enlightened people The Athenian 
professors a ere paid by their disciples according 
to their mutual wants and abilities, the price 
appears to hate varied from a mina to a talent, 
and Isocrates himself, a ho derides the avarice of 
the sophists, required, in his school of rhetoric, 
about thirty pounds from each of his hundred 
pupils The wages of industry are just and honour- 
able, yet the same Isocrates shed tears at the first 
receipt of a stipend , the Stoic might blush when 
he was hired to preach the contempt of money , 
and I should bo sorry to discover, that Aristotle or 
Plato so far degenerated from the example of So- 
crates, as to exchange knowledge for gold But 
some property of lands and houses was settled by 
the permission of the laws, and the legacies of 
deceased friends, on the philosophic chairs of 
Athens Epicurus bequeathed to his disciples the 
gardens which he had purchased for eighty mina: 
’or two hundred and fifty pounds, with a fund sufii- 
cient for their frugal subsistence and monthly 
festivals,'’ and the patrimony of Plato afforded an 
annual rent, which, in eight centuries, was gra- 
dually increased from three to one thousand pieces 
of gold * The schools of Athens were protected by 
the wisest and most virtuous of the Homan princes 
The library which Hadrian founded, was placed in 
a portico adorned with pictures, statues, and a roof 
of alabaster, and supported by one hundred columns 
of Phrjgian marble The public salaries were 
assigned by tho generous spirit of the Antonincs , 
and each professor, of politics, of rhetoric, of the 
Platonic, the Peripatetic, the Stoic, and the Epicu- 
rean philosophy, received an annual stipend of ten 
thousand drachmas, or more than three hundred 
pounds sterling After the death of Marcos, these 
liberal donations, and the privileges attached to 
the tin ones of science, were abolished and revived, 
diminished and enlarged but some vestige of 
royal bounty may be found under the successors of 
Constantine , and their arbitrary choice of an un- 
worthy candidate might tempt the philosophers of 
Athens to regret the days of independence and 
pov erty ' It IS remarkable, that the impartial 
favour of the Antonincs was bestowed on the four 
adverse sects of philosophv, which they considered 
as equally useful, or at least as equally innocent 
Socrates had formerly been the glory and the re- 

h See tlie Testament of Epicurus in Bingen Laert 1 x.se^ 1G^20 
p Cll» CI2. A single epiMie (ad Familiarc^ xiii I ) dispU}s the in 
Justice of tlie Areopagu* the fidelity of the Epicureans tlte tlextemus 
politeness of Cicero, and the mixture of contempt and esteem willi 
which ttic Roman senators considered the philosopn> and pliilosophers 
of Creece 

i Bvnascius, in Vit Isidor apiid Fhotium, cod ccxhi p ICk^ 

1c ^ee I ucian (in Funech tom ii p 360— 3 >D edit Heitz ) Phi 
1ostnitn% (ill ^lt Sophist I h c S ) and Dion Oiskmis or \iphilin, 
i 1x3(1 p noS) with their editors Du Soul, Olcnriiis and Reiniar 
and abn%eall S.i1mnsitis (*id Hi5t Aii^u^t p 72.) A judicious philo 
sopher (Smitli s e'lllh of Nations, vol it p 3d0— J7d ) prefers the 
free contributions of the students to a fixed stipend for the professor 

1 Briickcr 1Ii«t« Crit Philosoph tom ii p 310, &c 

m The birth of I picurus is fixed to the jear 342 before Christ, 
(lU\lc) 01>niptad cix. 3 and he opened his school at Athens OKmp 
CXI 111 3 30G years before the same This intolerant law (Alhe 


preach of his country , and the first lessons of Epi- 
curus so strangely scandalized the pious ears of 
the Athenians, that by his exile, and that of his 
antagonists, they silenced all vain disputes con- 
cerning the nature of the gods But in the ensuing 
year they recalled the hasty decree, restored the 
liberty of the schools, and were convinced, by the 
experience of ages, that the moral character of 
philosophers is not aflected by the diversity of their 
theological speculations •» 

The Gothic arms were less fatal to 

They are sup 

the schools of Athens than the esta- pressed by justu 
blisliment of a nelv religion, whose 
ministers superseded the exercise of reason, re- 
solved every question by an article of faith, and 
condemned the infidel or sceptic to eternal flames 
In many a volume of laboiious contioversy, they 
exposed the weakness of the understanding and 
the corruption of the heart, insulted human nature 
in the sages of antiquity, and proscribed the spint 
of philosophical inquiry, so repugnant to the doc- 
trine, or at Ic istto the temper, of an humble believer 
The surv iving sect of the Platonists, w horn Plato 
would have blushed to acknowledge, extravagantly 
mingled a sublime theory with the practice of 
superstition and magic , and as they remained 
alone in the midst of a Christian world, they in- 
dulged a secret rancour against the government of 
the church and state, whose severity was still 
suspended over their heads About a century after 
the reign of Julian," Proclus » w as per- 
mitted to teach in the philosophic chair 
of the academy , and such was his industry, that 
he frequently, in the same day, pronounced five 
lessons, and composed seven hundred lines His 
Sagacious mind explored the deepest questions of 
morals and metaphysics, and he ventured to urge 
eighteen arguments against the dinstian doctrine 
of the creation of the world But in the intervals 
of study, he petsonally conversed with Pan, iEscti- 
lapius, and Minerva, in whose mysteries he WeXS 
secretly initiated, and whose prostrate statues he 
adored, in the devout persuasion that the philoso- 
pher, who IS a citizen of the universe, should be 
the priest of its vanous deities An eclipse of the 
sun announced his approaching end , and his life, 
with that of his scholar Isidore,? compiled by two of 
their most learned disciples, exhibits a deplorable 
picture of the second childhood of human reason 
Yet the golden chain, as it was fondly H.ssuccc«or. 
styled, of the Platonic succession, ^ ® 485—529 

ii«n« 1 XIII p 610 Dio^ii Laertiii%1 \ s 38 p 290 Julius Vollux, 
IX 5) waienacted in tlie same or tbe siicceedini, jpir (Sip.niiiu8 Opp 
tom V p 62 Men'igiiH,Bd Dio;ren Laert p 204 Cor^iiii Pisti AUicii 
t®™ p G7, 68 ) Theoplirostus iliief of the Periintetic9| and dis- 
ciple of Aristotle wns involved in the xime exile 
n This IS no f incifiil sra tlie paganx reckoned their calimilies from 
the reigii of llieir hero Proc1ii« whose nativity is marked by Ills 
horoscope (A D 412, Feliruarv S at C P ) died 121 ycirs airo lov 
Aioii t /JaetAewr, A D 485 (Mann in^itu Prorli, c 36) 

"Tke life of Proclus by Minims was publislicd by rabnciii« 
(l?ambiir{,li 1700 et ad calcem Dibliot l>lin Lond 1703) See 
biiidTs (tom 111 p 185 186) tabriciiis (Dibliot Gner M c 26 p 
449-|^2.) and Rrucker (Hist Cnt Pliilo<opli tom ii p 319—326) 

P The life of Isidore was composed by DamasciiiSf (apud Pliotiumi 
cod ccxiii p 1028—1076) ^ee the last aoC of the paean philosophers 
in Brucker (tom it p 341—351 ) f » » 
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continued forty-four years from tlie death of Pro- to confirm the understanding, by a just confidence 
clus to the edict of Justinian, i wliirli imposed a in the nature both of God and man 
perpetual silenre on the schools of Athens, and About the same time that Pjtha- Tlienaman 
excited the grief and indignation of the few remain- goras first in\ ented the appellation of by 

mg \otaries of Grecian science and superstition philosopher, liberty and the consul- 
Se\en friends and philosophers, Eiogencs and ship were founded at Rome by the 
Hermias, Eulalius and Pnscian, Eamascius, Isi- elder Brutus The revolutions of the consular office, 
dorc, and Simplicius, who dissented from the re- which may be viewed in the successne lights of a 
ligion of their sovereign, embraced the resolution substance, a shadow, and a name, have been oeca- 
of seeking in a foreign land the freedom which was sionally mentioned in the present history The first 
denied in their native country They had heard, magistrates of the republic bad been chosen by the 
and they credulously believed, that the republic of people, to exercise, in the senate and in the camp, 
Plato was realized in the despotic government of the powers of peace and war, which were afterwards 
Persia, and that a patriot king reigned over the translated to the emperors But the tradition of 
happiest and most virtuous of nations They were ancient dignity was long revered by the Romans 
soon astonished by the natural discovery, that Persia and barbarians A Gothic historian applauds the 
resembled the other countries of the globe , that consulship of Theodonc as the height of all tempo- 
Chosroes, who affected the name of a philosopher, ral glory and greatness ,• the king of Italy himself 
was vain, cruel, and ambitious, that bigotrj,and congratulates those annual favourites of fortune, 
a spirit of intoleranee, prevailed among the Magi , who, without the cares, enjojed the splendour, of 
that the nobles vv ere haughty, the courtiers servile, the throne , and at the end of a thousand years, two 
and the magistrates unjust, that the guilty some- consulsnerecreatcdby the sovereigns of Rome and 
tunes escaped, and that the innocent were often Constantinople, for the sole purpose of giving a 
oppressed The disappointment of the philosophers date to the year, and a festival to the people But 
provoked them to overlook the real virtues of the the expenses of tins festival, in which the wealthy 
Persians , and they vv ere scandalized, more deeply and the vain aspired to surpass their predecessors, 
perhaps than became their profession, with the insensibly arose to the enormous sum of fourscore 
plurality of wives and concubines, the incestuous thousand pounds, the wisest senators declined a 
marriages, and the custom of exposing dead bodies useless honour, which involved the certain rum of 
to the dogs and vultures, instead of hiding them in their families , and to this reluctance I should iin- 
the earth, or consuming them with fire Their putc the frequent chasms in the last age of the con- 
repentance was expressed by a precipitate return, sular Fash The predecessors of Justinian had 
and thej’ loudly dedared that they had rather die assisted from the public treasures the dignity of the- 
on the borders of the empire, than enjoy the wealth less opulent candidates, the avarice of that prince- 
and favour of the barbarian From this journey, preferred the cheaper and more conv cnient method 
however, they derived a benefit which refiects the of advice and regulation * Seven proresnons or spec- 
purcst lustre on the character of Chosroes He tacles were the number to which his edict confined! 
required, that the seven sages who had visited the the horse and chanot races, the athletic sports, the- 
courtof Persia, should be exempted from the penal music, and pantomimes of the theatre, and the hunt- 
laws which Justinian enacted against his pagan ing of wild beasts, and small pieces of silver were 
subjects, and this privilege, expressly stipulated discreetlj substituted to the gold medals, which had 
in a treaty of peace, was guarded by the vigilance always excited tumult and drunkenness, when tliey 
The last orthe of » powerful mediator ' Simplicius were scattered -with a profuse hand among the po- 
piiiiosopheri. and his Companions ended their lives palace Notwithstanding these precautions, and 
in peace an obscurity , and as they left no dis- his own example, tlic succession of consuls finally 

ceased in the thirteenth year of Justinian, whose 
despotic temper might be gratified by the silent ex- 
tinction of a title which admonished tlie Romans of 
their ancient freedom “ Yet the annual consulship 
still lived in the minds of the people, thej’ fondly 
expected its speedy restoration, thej applauded 
the gracious condescension of suoccssiv c pnnccs, 
hy whom it was assumed in the first year of their 
reign , and three centuncs elapsed, after the death 
of Justinian, before that obsolete dignity', which 

Grot. Quod summum bouum primunuiue in mnndo decus cdici. 
tar 

* tlie nsmhtion* of JiiUinian (NovrII ct ) dat'd al Con- 
slantiiinple, Julj S, ami addreswd to Irtasuter of the 

empnx 

B Proeniniic.in Vnrrdot r 26 Airman p 100 Intlieei-IilKnlhyear 
aUer Ih' con oMiip of tlaoliiK «.rordiii» to Uic terkooine of Maitell 
linua V iclor Warm* ice Ihe recret liKtor^ was cnin}>o^, and, id the 
eyes of Procopius, the consulship was finally aboltsl^ 


oipioa, iiiuy icrminaie me long list of Grecian 
philosophers, who may be justly praised, notwith- 
standing their defects, as the wisest and most vir- 
tuous of their contemporaries The writings of 
Simplicius are now extant His physicar and 
metaphysical commentaries on Aristotlehave passed 
away with the fashion of the tiroes , but Ins moral 
interpretation of Epictetus is preserv cd in the library 
of nations, as a classic book, most excellently 
adopted to direct the will, to purify the heart, and 

Klionl* of Alhciw If recorded hv John 
Mihla (ion, „ p ,87 aur Dcoo Co*. !m. 1) .nd an anoionZ” 

Clirmiiclc III tlie V aticin Iihrar\, (apiid Altman lOff) ^ 

" P "• ) •■'laic* tUif curioiH atorj Chofrocs 
tCasiodor Varianini EpisU >i I Joroandea, c. C7 p CS6. edie 
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had been suppressed by eustom, eould be abolished 
by law* The imperfect mode of distmguisliing 
each 3 ear by the name of a magistrate, was usuall3 
supplied by the date of a permanent mra the crea- 
tion of the world, according to the septuagint ver- 
sion, 'was adopted b} the Greeks and the Latins, 
since the age of Charlemagne, have computed tlieir 
time from the birth of Chnst * 


CHAP XLI 

Conquests of Justinian in the west — Chai aetei and 
Jii St campaigns of Behsai lus — He invades and 
subdues the Vandal hngdom of Afitca — Histii- 
umph — The Gothic wai — He reeoveis Sictlg, Na~ 
pies, and Home — Siege of Rome by the Goths — 
Then i eti eat and losses — Surrendei of Ravenna 
— Gloi g of Behsai lus — Hts domestic shame and 
misfoi tunes 

When Justinian ascended the throne, 
toiMvaSe Airi'a^ about fifty ycars after the fall of the 
A D £33 ^yestern empire, tbe kingdoms of the 
Goths and Vandals bad obtained a solid, and, as it 
might seem, a legal, establishment both in Europe 
and Africa The titles which Homan victory had in- 
senbed, u ere erased with equal justice by the sword 
of the barbarians , and their successful rapine deriv- 
ed a more venerable sanction from time, from trea- 
ties, and from the oaths of fidelity, already repeated 
by a second or third generation of obedient subjects 
Experience and christianitj had refuted the super- 
stitious hope, that Rome uas founded by the gods 
to reign for ever o\cr the nations of the earth But 
the proud claim of perpetual and indefeasible domi- 
nion, uliicli her soldiers could no longer maintain, 
was firmly asserted by her statesmen andlawjers, 
whose opinions hai e been sometimes revned and 
propagated in the modern schools of jurisprudence 
After Rome herself had been stripped of the impe- 
nal purple, the princes of Constantinople assumed 
the sole and sacred sceptre of the monarchy , de- 
manded, as their rightful inheritance, the provinces 
which had been subdued bj the consuls, or pos- 
sessed bj the Cmsars , and feebly aspired to deliver 
their faithful subjects of the nest from the usurpa- 

z R> Irn tlie philosopher, (Novell TCiv A D 886^*911 ) See Pi;n 
(Rts irUt lljpatica p )25>-3Gi ) ond Durance, (Glo<s Gnec ii 1C35, 
16nC) Lveii the title was tilified consulatus cotlicili ••^ileMiunt, 
^}a the emperor Inmsclf 

y Accnriliii„ to Julius AOicantts &c (Ik. world was created the firf>t 
af'^ptemt)er,5j0b>eirs three months ami twenty fi%eda)8 before the 
birtii tit Christ , (see Pizroii, Antiquity des 1 enis clLfeiidue, p 20— >28 ) 
and this ara Ins lu'cn ii«cd !>} the Greeks, the Orieiitil cliristiaii* and 
«.%eii by the Hussian«, till the reipn of Peter I The period, however 
arbitrar} is clnr and coiiTetneiit Of the 7290 years winch arc sup 
po«ed to elap«e since the creation we shill find 3000 of ignorance and 
<hrkne<<(| 2000 cither fahiilAus or doubtful 1000 of ancient history, 
cnninienciiip. with the Persian emfurf, and the republics of Romeniid 
Athin* lOOn fnim the fall of the Roman empire in (he west to the 
di«coiery of Amrrira and the reniuiiniijr 296 will almost compute 
three centuries nf the mmUrn slate of Luropc and mankind 1 
this clirtitioliip^ so far preferable to our double and perplexed method 
of counting backwards and furtiardr the yeirs before and after the 
dirt tiati iLra 

I The (era of the world Im previiled in the cast mice the sixth gene 
nt rniincil {K D 681 ) Iiitliewent Uiechristianten wishrstinventcd 
in the sixth century it was jirnpagatrd in tlieeij^hth by the authority 
and writings of lenenble Bede, but it was not tilt the tenth that the 


tion of heretics and barbanans The execution of 
this splendid design was in some degree resen ed 
for Justinian During the five first years of his 
reign, he reluctantlj waged a costly and unprofitahle 
war against the Peisians , till lus pride submitted 
to his ambition, and he purchased, at the price of 
four hundred and forty thousand pounds sterling, 
the benefit of a precarious truce, which, in the lan- 
guage of both nations, was dignified with the ap- 
pellation of the endless peace The safety of the 
east enabled the emperor to employ lus forces 
against the Vandals , and the internal state of Africa 
allordcd an honourable motive, and promised a 
pon erful support, to the Roman arms * 

According to the testament of the 
founder, the African kingdom had 
lineally descended to Hildeiic the 
eldest of the Vandal princes A mild disposition 
inclined the son of a tjrant, the grandson of a 
conqueror, to prefer the rouncils of clemency and 
peace , and his accession was marked by the salu- 
tary edict, which restored two hundred bishops to 
their churches, and allowed the free profession of 
the Atlianasian creed But the catholics accepted, 
with cold and transient gratitude, a favour so inade- 
quate to tlieir pretensions, and the virtues of Hilde- 
ric olfcnded the prejudices of his countrymen The 
Arian clergy presumed to insinuate that he had re- 
nounced the faith, and the soldiers more loudly com- 
plained that he had degenerated from the courage, 
of lus ancestors His ambassadors were suspected 
of a secret and disgraceful ncgociation in tlie By- 
zantine court , and his general, the Achilles,” as he 
was named, of the Vandals, lost a battle against 
tne naked and disorderly Moors The public dis- 
content w as exasperated by Gelimer, GeimKr, 
whose age, descent, and military fame * ® 5jo-s34 
gave him an apparent title to the succession he 
assumed, with the consent of the nation, the reins 
of government , and his unfortunate sovereign sunk 
without a struggle from thethione to a dungeon, 
where he was strictly guarded with a faithful coun- 
sellor, and lus unpopular nephew the Achilles of 
the Vandals But the indulgence which Hildenc 
had shown to lus catholic subjects had powerfully 
recommended him to the favour of Justinian, who, 
for the benefit of his own sect, could acknowledge 

u<c became legal md popular See 1 Art de verilier lea Bates Bi«ert 
Prellminare p iii xii uictionnairr Diplomatique, tom i p 339—337 
the works of a laborious society of Benedictine monks 
a The complete senes of the Vandal war is related by Procopius in a 
regular and elegant narrative (I i c. 9—25 I ii c I — 13 ) and happy 
would be ni) lot, could I alnajs tread in the footsteps of such aguidc 
From the eiilire and diligent perusal of the Greek text, I have ii ri„lit 
to pronounce that the Latin and Frcncli versions of Grotiusniid Cuiisin 
may not hi. Implicilly trusted yet the president Cousin has been often 
praised, and HUgO Grotiiis was the first scholar of a learned B(,e 
l> hce Ruiiiart Hist Per<erut Vandal c xii p 5S9 His best evi 
dence is drawn from the life of Sl Fnlgentius composed liy one of lus 
disciples transcribed in n great measure in the annals nf n<roiiiiis and 
printed in seieral great collections (Catalog Bibliot Bunai laiiic, tom 
I ani II p I2a8) 

c For wliat quality of the miiiil or body' For spccil, or lieauty, or 
aalourt — In what laiigiiage did the V'aiidals read Homer!— Did he speak 
German ’—The Latins had four versions (Fabric tom i I ii c 3 p 
297 ) jet in spite of the praises of Seneca (uiisol c 28 ) Ihtj nppe ir to 
have been more successful m imitating Mian in translating the Greek 
poets Blit the name of Achilles might be famous and popular, even 
among tht illiterate barbarians 
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the use and justice of religions toleration their j forty days’ journey, on the sea, a whole year ^ must 


alliance, wlnle the nephew of Justin remained in a 
pnvale station, was cemented by the mutual ex- 
change of gifts and letters and the emperor Jus- 
tinian asserted the cause of royalty and friendship 
In tivo successl^e embassies, he admonished the 
usurper to repent of his treason, or to abstain, at 
least, from any further violence, which might pro- 
loke the displeasure of God and of the Romans to 
reverence the laws of kindred and succession, and 
to sufier an infirm old man peaceably to end his 
days, either on the throne of Carthagf, or in tlie 
palace of Constantinople The passions or even the 
prudence of Gclimer compelled him to reject these 
requests, which were urged in the haughty tone of 
menace and command, and he justified his am- 
bition in a language rarely spoken in the Byzantine 
court, by alleging the right ot a free people to re- 
move or punish their chief magistrate, who had 
failed in the execution of the kingly office After 
this fruitless expostulation, the captive monarch 
was more rigorously treated, his nephew was de- 
pnved of his eyes, and the cruel Vandal, confident 
in his strength and distance, derided the vain threats 
and slow preparations of the emperor of the east 
Justinian resolved to deliver or revenge his friend , 
GcIimcr to maintain his usurpation , and the war 
was preceded, according to the practice of cii ilized 
nations, by the most solemn protestations, that each 
party was sincerely desirous of peace 
Debater on the The report of an African war was 
African war grateful only to the vain and idle popu- 
lace of Constantinople, whoso poierty exempted 
them from tribute, and whose cowardice was seldom 
exposed to military service But the wiser citizens, 
nho judged of the future by the past, revolved in 
their memory tlie immense loss, both of men and 
money, nluoh the empire had sustained in the expe- 
dition of Basiliscus The troops, which after five 
laborious campaigns, had been recalled from the 
Persian fiontier, dreaded the sea, the climate, and 
the arms of an unknown enemy The ministcis of 
the finances computed, as far as they might compute, 
the demands of an African war , the taxes w Inch 
must be found and IcMcd to supplj those insatiate 
demands , and the danger, lest their own lives, or at 
least their lucrative employ ments, should be made 
responsible for the deficiency of the suppi j Inspired 
bj such selfish motnes, (for we maj not suspect him 
of any zeal for the public good,) John of Cappado- 
cia ventured to oppose in full council the inclina- 
tions of his master He confessed that a victory of 
such importanee could not be too dearly purchased , 
but he represented in a grave discourse the certain 
difficulties and the uncertain event “ You under- 
take,” said the pricfcct, “ to besiege Carthage by 
land, the distance is not less than one hundred and 

i A f/for— ilwird e\a;;B«ntion ' Tlie conquest of Africa tnay be 
dated A 1> 5VI September 14 Tt is celebrated lij Justinian in the 
pterset to liis Institutes which were published Norember 21 of tlie 
same j ear Iiicludin); the voj a„c md return such a cnraputation miclit 
betrul} applied to our Indian empire 

e ‘npfiiiTd ie o DeVieapiot ck repvarior, n Opaxwerc xai IWupiur 


elapse before you can receive any intelligence from 
your fleet If Africa should be reduced, it cannot 
be preserved without the additional conquest of 
Sicily and Italy. Success will impose the obliga- 
tion of new labours , a single misfortune will attract 
the barbarians into the heart of your exhausted em- 
piie" Justinian felt the weight of this salutary 
adv ice , he was confounded by tlie unw onted free- 
dom of an obsequious servant , and the design of 
the war would perhaps have been relinquished, if 
his courage had not been revived by a voice which 
silenced the doubts of profane reason “ I have seen 
a vision,” cried an artful or fanatic bishop of the 
east “ It is the will of heaven, O emperor 1 that 
you should not abandon your holy enterprise for the 
deliverance of the African church The God of 
battles will march before your standard, and dis- 
perse your enemies, w ho are the enemies of his Son ” 
The emperor might be tempted, and his counsellors 
were constrained, to give credit to this seasonable 
revelation but they derived more rational hope 
from the revolt, which the adherents of Hildenc or 
Athanasius had already excited on the borders of 
the Vandal monarchy Pudentius, an African sub- 
ject, had privately signified liis loyal intentions, and 
a small military aid restored the province of Tripoli 
to the obedience of the Romans The government 
of Sardinia had been intrusted to Godas, a valiant 
barbarian he suspended the payment of tribute, 
disclaimed his allegiance to the usurper, and gave 
audience to the emissaries of Justinian, who found 
him master of that fruitful island, at the head of his 
guards, and proudly invested vvitli the ensigns of 
royalty The forces of the Vandals weie diminished 
by discord and suspicion , the Roman armies w ere 
animated by the spirit of Bclisanus , one of those 
heroic names which are familiar to every age and to 
every nation 

The Africanus of new Rome was . 

, , , , , Clraracler and 

born, and perhaps educated, among ciioiceorBeli. 
the Thracian peasants® without any of 
those advantages which had formed the virtues of 
tliQ elder and tlie younger Scipio , a noble origin, 
liberal studies, and the emulation of a free state 
The silence of a loquacious secretary maj be ad- 
mitted, to prove that the jouth of Bclisanus could 
not afford any subject of praise he served, most 
assuredlj with valour and icputation, among the 
private guards of Justinian, and when his patron 
became emperor, the domestic was promoted to 
militaiy command After a bold inroad into Per- 
sarmcnia, in which his glory was shared bj a 
colleague, and his progress was checked by an 
enemj , Bclisanus repaired to the important station 
of Dara, where he first accepted the service of Pro- 
copius, the faithful companion, and diligent Iiisto- 

/icrafv KeiTai (Prorop Vandal I i c II) Aleman, (Xol id Aneednt 
p 6 ) an Italian could ei*il\ iri'd *'>« CSermin raiiiti of Giphaiiiui 
anil Vcl«eriiit wlio «i«lied to claim llie hero but liii G-rmania i mc- 
tropolia of Thrace 1 cannot find man) rintor«ccle>»5ticaI Iiiuoftbe 
ptoriiices and cities. 
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mn, of his exploits f The Mirranes of 
”“per’n“wa"r. Persia advaneed, Tilth forty thousand 
A. D 628-532. troops, to Taze the fortih- 

cations of Dara , and signified the day and the hour 
on Tihieh the citizens should prepare a hath for his 
refreshment after the toils of victory Ho encoun- 
tered an adversary equal to himself, by the new 
title of general of the east , his superior in the sci- 
ence of T\ ar, but much inferior in tlie number and 
quality of his troops, Tvhich amounted only to 
twentj-five thousand Romans and strangers, re- 
laxed in their discipline, and humbled by recent 
disasters As the IctcI plain of Dara refused all 
shelter to stratagem and ambush, Bclisarius pro- 
tected Ins front TVith a deep trench, Tvliich Tvas pro- 
longed at first in perpendicular, and afterwards in 
parallel, lines, to cover the Tvings of cavalry advan- 
tageously posted to command the flanks and rear of 
the enemy When the Roman centre Tvas shaken, 
their TTclI-timed and rapid charge decided the con- 
flict the standard of Persia fell , tlie immortals fled , 
the infantiy threw away their bucklers, and eight 
thousand of the vanquished were left on the field of 
battle In the next campaign, Syna was invaded 
on the side of the desert, and Belisarius, Tvith 
twenty thousand men, hastened from Dara to the 
relief of the proTince Dunng the whole summer, 
the designs of the enemy w ere baflied by his skilful 
dispositions , he pressed their retreat, occupied each 
night their camp of the preceding day, and would 
have secured a bloodless victory, if he could have 
resisted the impatience of Ins OTin troops Their 
\ aliant promise was faintly supported in the hour of 
battle , the right -wing was exposed by the treacher- 
ous or cowardly desertion of the chnstian Arabs , 
the Huns, a veteran band of eight hundred Tvamors, 
were oppressed by superior numbers , the flight of 
the Isaunans Tvas intercepted , but the Roman in- 
fantry stood firm on the left , for Belisanus himself, 
dismounting from Ins horse, showed them that in- 
trepid despair w as tlieir only safety They turned 
their backs to the Euphrates, and tlieir faces to the 
enemy , innumerable arrows glauced Tvithout cflcct 
from the compact and shelving order of their buck- 
lers , an impenetrable line of pikes was opposed io 
the repeated assaults of the Persian cavaliy , and 
after a resistance of many hours, the remaining 
troops were skilfully embarked under the shadow 
of the night The Persian commander retired with 
disorder and disgrace, to answer a strict account of 
the In cs of so many soldiers Tvhicli he had consumed 
in a barren Mctory But the fame of Belisanus 
was not sullied by a defeat, in Tvhich he alone had 
saTcd his army from the consequences of their own 
rashness , the approach of peace reliei cd him from 
the guard of the eastern frontier, and his conduct 
in the sedition of Constantinople amply discharged 

f The tiro 6r<t reman campaipni of Dcliiariua arc fairly and eopi 
ouil\ related hj lili eecrelarv (Pcrsic I i c 12—18 ) 

f kw the birth and chancier of Antonina, in the Anecdotes, c 1 and 
the notes of Atein'innus n 3. 

h See the preface of Procapins The enemies of archery miebt 


Ins obligations to the emperor When the African 
Tvar became tlic topic of popular discourse and se- 
cret deliberation, each of the Roman generals was 
apprehensive, rather than ambitious, of the dan- 
gerous honour, but as soon as Justinian had de- 
clared his preference of superior ment, their envy 
was rekindled by the unanimous applause Tvliich 
was giT en to the choice of Belisanus The temper 
of the Byzantine court may encourage a suspicion, 
that the hero was darkly assisted by the intngucs of 
his wife, the fair and subtle Antonina, who alter- 
nately enjoyed the confidence, and incurred the 
hatred, of the empress Theodora The birth of An- 
tonina Tvas Ignoble, she descended from a family of 
chanoteers , and her chastity has been stained Tvith 
the foulest reproach Yet she reigned Tvith long 
and absolute power over the mind of her illustrious 
husband , and if Antonina disdained the merit of 
conjugal fidelity, she expressed a manly friendship 
to Belisanus, TThom she accompanied TVith un- 
daunted resolution in all the hardships and dangers 
of a military life b 
T he preparations for the Afncan Tvar 
w'cre not unworthy of the last contest the Afrumi^war, 
between Rome and Carthage The 
pnde and flower of the army consisted of the guards 
of Belisanus, who, according to the pernicious in- 
dulgence of the times, devoted themselves by a par- 
ticular oath of fidelity to the service of their patron 
Their strength and statuie, for which they had been 
cunously selected, the goodness of their horses and 
armour, and the assiduous practice of all the exer- 
cises of war, enabled them to act whatever their 
courage might prompt , and their courage was ex- 
alted by the social honour of their rank, and tlie 
personal ambition of favour and fortune Four 
hundred of the bravest of tlie Heruli marched under 
the banner of the faithful and active Pharas , their 
untractablc valour Tvas moie highly prized than the 
tame submission of the Greeks and Syrians , and 
of such importance Tvas it deemed to procure a rein- 
forcement of six hundred Massagetm, or Huns, that 
they were allured by fraud and deceit to engage 
in a nasal expedition Five thousand hoisc and 
ten thousand foot were embarked at Constantinople 
for the conquest of Afriea, but the infantry, for the 
most part levied in Thrace and Isauria, yielded to 
tlie more pres ailing use and reputation of the 
cavalry , and the Scy thian bow was the sreapon on 
which the armies of Rome svere now reduced to 
place their pnncipal dependence From a laudable 
desire to assert the dignity of his theme, Proco- 
pius defends the soldiers of his own time against the 
morose critics, who confined that respectable name 
to the heasy-armed svarnors of antiquity^ and mali- 
ciously obserr ed, that the word a? c/tei is introduced 
by Homer'* as a term of contempt “Such con- 

quote tlie reproaclici of Diomede, (Iliad A T3S tee ) and the pcrmit- 
terc viilnera lentil of Luran (viii 381 ) jet the Romans could not dc. 
ani<e the arrows of the Parthians , and in the siese of Troj Paiidiriia, 
Pans and Teiiccr pierced those haughty warnora who insulted tlieiii 
as women or childmi 
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Tiaiii of his exploits f The Mirranes of 
”“pe”n“wa"r. Persia advaneed, mth forty thousand 
A. D 428 — 532 . 'jjggt troops, to lazc the fortih- 

eations of Dara , and signified the day and the hour 
on Mhieli the citizens should prepare a hath for his 
refreshment after the toils of victory He encoun- 
tered an adversary equal to himself, by the new 
title of general of the east , his supenor in the sci- 
ence of V, ar, hut much inferior in tlie number and 
quality of his troops, "which amounted only to 
twentj-five thousand Romans and strangers, re- 
laxed in their discipline, and humbled by recent 
disasters As the lei el plain of Dara refused all 
shelter to stratagem and ambush, Belisarius pro- 
tected Ins front with a deep trench, which was pro- 
longed at first in perpendicular, and afterwards in 
parallel, lines, to cover the wings of cavalry advan- 
tageously posted to command the flanks and rear of 
the enemy When the Roman centre ivas shaken, 
their "ncll-timed and rapid charge decided the con- 
flict the standard of Persia fell , tlie immortals fled , 
the infantrj threw away their bucklers, and eight 
thousand of the vanquished were left on the field of 
battle In the next campaign, Syna was invaded 
on the side of the desert, and Belisarius, noth 
twenty thousand men, hastened from Dara to the 
relief of the province Dunng the whole summer, 
the designs of the enemy m ere baflied by his skilful 
dispositions , he pressed their retreat, occupied each 
night their camp of the preceding day, and would 
ha\e secured a bloodless victory, if he could have 
resisted the impatience of his oun troops Their 
> aliant promise was faintly supported in the hour of 
battle , the right "wing was exposed by the treacher- 
ous or cowardly desertion of the chnstian Arabs , 
the Huns, a veteran band of eight hundred warriors, 
were oppressed by superior numbers , the flight of 
the Isaunans was intercepted , but the Roman in- 
fantry stood firm on the left , for Belisanus himself, 
dismounting from Ins horse, showed them that in- 
trepid despair n as tlieir only safety They turned 
their backs to the Euphrates, and tlieir faces to the 
enemy , innumerable arrows glanced without cflcct 
from the compact and shelving order of their buck- 
lers , an impenetrable line of pikes was opposed io 
the repeated assaults of the Persian cavalry , and 
after a resistance of many hours, the remaining 
troops acre skilfully embarked under the shadow 
of the night The Persian commander retired "with 
disorder and disgrace, to answer a strict account of 
the In cs of so many soldiers which he had consumed 
in a barren \ ictory But the fame of Belisanus 
was not sullied by a defeat, in "uhich he alone had 
saied his army from the conbcqucnccs of their own 
rashness , the approach of peace relies cd him from 
the guard of the eastern frontier, and his conduct 
in the sedition of Constantinople amply discharged 

f The tiro 6r<t Penian campiipni of Bcliiariue nrc fairly ond eopi 
ouil\ related t>} liti eeerrlarv (Persic I i e 12—18 ) 

f Xw the birth and chancier of Antonina, in the Anecdotes, c I and 
the notes of Ateinmnus n 3. 

h See the preface of Procopms The enemies of archery might 


his obligations to the emperor When the Afncan 
war became tlic topic of popular discourse and se- 
cret deliberation, each of the Roman generals was 
apprehensive, rather than ambitious, of the dan- 
gerous honour, but as soon as Justinian had de- 
clared his preference of supenor ment, their envy 
was rekindled by the unanimous applause which 
was gi\ en to the choice of Belisanus The temper 
of the Byzantine court may encourage a suspicion, 
that the hero was darkly assisted by the intngucs of 
his "Wife, the fair and subtle Antonina, who alter- 
nately enjoyed the confidence, and incurred the 
hatred, of the empress Theodora The birth of An- 
tonina was Ignoble, she descended from a family of 
chanoteers , and her chastity has been stained with 
the foulest reproach Yet she reigned with long 
and absolute power over the mind of her illustrious 
husband , and if Antonina disdained the merit of 
conjugal fidelity, she expressed a manly friendship 
to Belisanus, whom she accompanied with un- 
daunted resolution in all the hardships and dangers 
of a military life s 
The preparations for the Afncan war 
w'cre not unworthy of the last contest the AfriimM*ar, 
between Rome and Carthage The 
pnde and flower of the army consisted of the guards 
of Belisanus, who, according to the pernicious in- 
dulgence of the times, devoted themselves by a par- 
I ticnlar oath of fidelity to the service of their patron 
Their strength and statuie, for which they had been 
cunously selected, the goodness of their horses and 
armour, and the assiduous practice of all the exer- 
cises of war, enabled them to act whatever their 
courage might prompt , and their courage was ex- 
alted by the social honour of their rank, and tlie 
personal ambition of favour and fortune Four 
hundred of the bravest of tlie Heruli marched under 
the banner of the faithful and active Pharas , their 
untractablc valour was moie highly prized than the 
tame submission of the Greeks and Syrians , and 
of such importance was it deemed to procure a rein- 
forcement of SIX hundred Massagetm, or Huns, that 
they were allured by fraud and deceit to engage 
in a nasal expedition Five thousand hoisc and 
ten thousand foot were embarked at Constantinople 
for the conquest of Africa, but the infantry, for the 
most part levied in Thrace and Isauria, yielded to 
tlie more prevailing use and reputation of the 
cavalry , and the Soy thian bow was the weapon on 
which the armies of Rome were now reduced to 
place their pnncipal dependence From a laudable 
desire to assert the dignity of his theme, Proco- 
pius defends the soldiers of his own time against the 
morose critics, who confined that respectable name 
to the heavy-armed warriors of antiquity^ and mali- 
ciously obscrv cd, that the word a? c//ei is introduced 
by Homer'* as a term of contempt “Such con- 

quote tlie reproaclici of Diomede, (Iliad A 335 &c ) and the pcrmit- 
terc viilnera lentil of Luran (viii 381 ) jet the nomaiis could not dc. 
ani'e the arrom of the Parthians , and in the 8iet.e of Troj Paiidiriia, 
I'ana and Teiiccr pierced those haughty warnois who insulted tlieiii 
as women or ehildmi 
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Mhicli wanned llte "batljs of Constantinople, and 
when tbe sacks nere opened, a soft and mouldy 
paste as distnbuted to the anny Such unwhole- 
some food, assisted by the heat of the climate and 
season, soon produced an epidemical disease, which 
swept away fi\e hundred soldiers Their health 
was restored by the diligence of Belisanus, who 
provided fresh bread at Metbone, and boldly ex- 
pressed his just and humane indignation the em- 
peror heard his complaint, the gcncial was praised, 
but tlie minister was not punished From the port 
of Metbone, the pilots steered along the western 
coast of Peloponnesus, as far as the isle of Zaejn- 
thus, or Zant, before they undertook the voyage (in 
their ejes a most arduous \oj age) of one hundred 
leagues over the Ionian sea As the fleet was sur- 
prised by a calm, sixteen days w ere consumed in 
the slow navigation, and even the general w'ould 
have suifered the intolerable hardship of thirst, if 
the ingenuity of Antonina h.id not presorv ed die 
w ater in glass bottles, wliieli she buried deep in the 
sand in a part of the ship impervious to the rajs of 
the sun At length the harbour of Caueana," on 
the southern side of Sicily, afforded a secure and 
hospitable shelter The Gothic officers who govern- 
ed the island in the name of the daughter and grand- 
son of Thcodonc obeyed their imprudent orders, to 
receive the troops of Justinian like fnends and 
allies provisions were liberally supplied, the ca- 
valry was remounted,** and Procopius soon returned 
from Syracuse w ith correct information of tlie state 
and designs of the "Vandals His intelligence de- 
termined Belisanus to hasten his operations, and 
his wuse impatience was seconded by the winds 
The fleet lost sight of Sicilj, passed before the isle 
of Malta, discovered the capes of Africa, ran along 
the coast with a strong gale from the north-east, 
and finally cast anchor at the promontory of Caput 
Vada, about five days’ journey to the south of Car- 
thage P 

Bciiviriiis hnili Gclimer had been informed of the 

Tfi!!*! approach of the enemj , he must have 

September delayed the conquest of Sardinia, for 
the immediate defence cf his person and kingdom 
A detachment of five thousand soldiers, and one 
hundred and twenty galleys, w ould have joined the 
remaining forces of the Vandals , and the descend- 
ant of Gcnscnc might have surprised and oppressed 
a fleet of dccp-ladcn transports incapable of action, 
and of light bngnntincs that seemed only qualified 
for flight Belisanus had secretly trembled when 
he overheard Ins soldiers, in the passage, imbolden- 
ing each other to confess their apprehensions if 
they were once on shore, they hoped to maintain 
the honour of tlicir arms , but if they should be 
attacked at sen, thej did not blush to acknow ledge 

n Caueana near Camarina la at least £0 miles (350 or 400 stadia) 
friini S^racnoe (Cliiser Sicilii Antinua n igi ) 

e Frnenpiiis Cotliic I ■ c 3 Tilii tollit liiiinitiim aiita quadriLis 
eqiia in the Sicilian (laMiirrs of Grnspline (llorat eami ii IG) 
Acn.as nn.naiiimOm qiinnilam |,eiienitor eqnnrnin (Vir^ 

jPiieid 111 ”01) Tliero a liorses, vrlitw; victories nre immorfilizeit bj 
Finilar, wen br< d in tins country 

P Tlic Caput V ada of Procopius (ivliere Justinian anerirards founded 


that they wanted courage to contend at the same 
time with the winds, the wav cs, and the baibarians 
The knowledge of their sentiments decided Beli- 
sanus to seize the first opportunity of landing them 
on the coast of Africa, and he piudently rtjected, 
in a council of war, the proposal of sailing with the 
fleet and army into the port of Carthage Three 
months after their departure from Constantinople, 
the men and horses, the arms and military stores, 
were safely disembarked, and live soldiers were left 
as a guard on board each of the ships, which were 
disposed in the form of a semicircle The remain- 
der of the troops occupied a camp on the sea-shore, 
which they fortified, according to ancient discipline, 
with a ditch and rampart, and the discovery of a 
source ot fresh water, while it allayed the thirst, 
excited the superstitious confidence, of the Bomans 
The next morning, some of the neighbouring gar- 
dens were pillaged , and Belisanus, after chastising 
the olTenders, embraced the slight occasion, but the 
decisive moment, of inculcating the maxims of jus- 
tice, moderation, and genuine policy “ "When I 
first accepted the commission of subduing Afnca, I 
depended much less,” said the general, “ on the 
numbers, or even the bravciy, of my troops, than 
upon the friendly disposition of the natives, and 
their immortal hatred to the Vandals Yon alone 
can depnve me of this hope , if 3 ou continue to 
extort by rapine what might be purchased for a 
little money, such acts of violence will reconcile 
these implacable enemies, and unite them in a just 
and holj league against Bie invaders of their coun- 
tiy ” These exhortations were enforced by a rigid 
discipline, of which the soldiers themselves soon 
felt and praised the salutary clTects The inhabit- 
ants, instead of deserting their houses, or hiding 
tlieir com, supplied the Romans with a fair and 
liberal market the civil officers of the province 
continued to exercise their functions in the name of 
Justinian , and the elergj', from motives of con- 
science and interest, assiduously laboured to pro- 
mote the cause of a catholic emperor The small < 
town of Sullectc,'' one day’s journey from the camp, 
had the honour of being foremost to open her 
gates, and to resume her ancient allegiance the 
larger cities of Lcptis and Adrumetum imitated the 
example of loyalty as soon as Belisanus appeared , 
and he advanced without opposition as far as 
Grasse, a palace of the Vandal kings, at the dis- 
tance of fifty miles from Cartilage The weary 
Romans indulged themselv cs in the refreshment of 
shady groves, cool fountains, and delicious fruits , 
and the preference which Piocopius allow s to tlicse 
gardens over any that he had seen, either in the 
east or w est, may be asenbeu either to the taste or 
the fatigue of the historian In three generations, 

*1 rit>— nle Eilific 1 VI c d) is tlie promontory of Ammon in Stn^w, 
the Brachndc^ of Ptolemy, the CTpntidii of the inoflerns n lon^ tier 
row Mip tint runt intt the^ea (S|nw s I rn\el«, p Ml) 
n A centurion of Mark Anton> expre««ed though iii a more manty 
«traiii the Fame dt«1ike to the r.t *1011 tonaial coinbata (Plutarch in 
Antonio p 173*) tihi Hen ^itph ) 

T SuUerte n {nrhaps the Turn* Uaiinibali^, in nhl biiililin|:(^ now as 
lar^ IS the tower ot London The maril of BkJisirius to Leptis 
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prospenty and a warm climate had dissolved the 
hardy virtue of the Vandals, who insensibly be- 
came the most luxunot's of mankind In their 
villas and gardens, which might deserve the Per- 
sian name of paradise,* they enjojed a cool and 
elegant repose , and, after the daily use of the bath, 
the barbarians were seated at a table profusely 
spread mth the delicacies of the land and sea 
Their silken robes, loosel} flowing after the fashion 
of the Medes, were embroidered mth gold , love 
and'hunting were the labours of their life, and their 
vacant hours were amused by pantomimes, chanot- 
races, knd the music and dances of the theatre 
^ , „ In a march of ten or twelve days, 

dais in a first the Vigilance of Belisanus was con- 

battie. stantly an ake and active against his 

unseen enemies, by whom in every place, and at 
eveiy hour, he might be suddenly attacked An 
officer of confldence and merit, John the Armenian, 
led the vanguard of three hundred horse , six hun- 
dred Massagctce covered at a certain distance the 
left flank , and the whole fleet, steenng along the 
coast, seldom lost sight of the army, which moved 
each day about twelve miles, and lodged in the 
'evening in strong camps, or in fnendly towns 
The near approach of the Romans to Carthage filled 
the mind of Gelimer with anxiety and terror He 
prudently wished to protract the war till his bro- 
ther, with his veteran troops, should return from 
the conquest of Sardinia , and be now lamented the 
rash policy of his ancestors, who, by destroying the 
fortifications of Africa, had left him only the danger- 
ous resource of risking a battle in the neighbourhood 
of his capital The Vandal conquerors, from tlieir 
original number of fifty thousand, were mulbphed, 
without including their women and children, to one 
hundred and sixty thousand fighting men and 
such forces, animated with valour and union, might 
have crushed, at their first landing, the feeble and 
exhausted bands of the Roman general But the 
fnends of the captive king were more inclined to 
accept the invitations, than to resist the progress, 
of Belisarius , and many a proud barbanan dis- 
guised his aversion to war under the more specious 
name of his hatred to the usurper Yet the autho- 
nty and promises of Gelimer collected a formidable 
army, and his plans were concerted with some de- 
gree of militaiy skill An order was despatched to 
his brother Ammatas, to collect all the forces of 
Carthage, and to encounter the van of the Roman 
army at the distance of ten miles from the citj his 
nephew Gibamund, w ith two thousand horse, w as 
destined to attack their left, when the monarch 
himself, who silently follow ed, should charge their 
rear, in a situation which excluded tliem from the 
aid or even the view of their fleet. But the rash- 
ness of Ammatas was fatal to himself and his coun- 
try He anticipated the hour of attack, outstnpped 

Adrometfltn, &e » illustrated by the camnaien of Cssar. (Hirtiai 

fn Gmebardt,) and Shaw's Tiare's 

(p 105 -^ 1 13 ) in the aame country 
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Ills tardy followers, and was pierced with a mortal 
wound, after he had slam w itlv his own hand tw clvc 
of his boldest antagonists His Vandals 41cd to 
Carthage , the highway, almost ten miles, was 
strewed with dead bodies, and it seemed incredi- 
ble that such multitudes could be slaughtered by 
the swords of three hundred Romans The nephew 
of Gelimer was defeated after a slight combat by 
the SIX hundred Massagetae , they did not equal 
the tlnrd part of his numbers, but each Scjthian 
was fired bj the example of his chief, w'ho gloriously 
exercised the pmilege of his family, by riding 
foremost and alone to shoot the first arrow against 
the enemy In the mean while, Gelimer himself. 
Ignorant of the event, and misguided by the wind- 
ings of the hills, inadvertently passed the Roman 
army, and reached the scene of action where Am- 
matas had fallen He wept tlie fate of his brother 
and of Carthage, charged with irresistible fniy the 
advancing squadrons, and might have pursued, and 
perhaps decided the victory, if he had not wasted 
those inestimable moments in the discharge of a 
vain, though pious, duty to the dead While his 
spint was broken by this mournful office, he heard 
the trumpet of Belisanus, who, leaving Antonina 
and his infantry in the camp, pressed forwards with 
his guards and the remainder of the cav airy to rally 
his flying troops, and to restore the fortune of the 
day Much room could not be found in this dis- 
orderly battle for the talents of a general , but the 
king lied before the hero , and the Vandals, accus- 
tomed only to a Moonsh enemy, were incapable of 
withstanding the arms and discipline of the Ro- 
mans Gelimer retired with hasty steps towards 
the desert of Numidia , but he had soon the conso- 
lation of learning that his private orders for the 
execution of Hildenc and his captive fnends bad 
been faitlifully obeyed The tyrant’s revenge w as 
useful only to his enemies The death of a lawful 
pnnee excited the compassion of his people , his 
life might have perplexed the victonous Romans , 
and the lieutenant of Jni>bnian, by a enme of which 
he was innocent, was relieved from the painful 
altcrnativ e of forfeiting his honour or relinquislung 
his conquests 

As soon as the tumult had subsided, urduction of 
the several parts of the army informed a*^d*'*^ 
each other of the accidents of the day. Sept is 
and Belisanus pitched his camp on the field of 
victory, to which the tenth mile-stone from Car- 
thage had applied the Latin appellation of dectmus 
From a wise suspicion of the stratagems and re- 
sources of the Vandals, be marched the next day 
in order of battle, halted in the evening before the 
gates of Carthage, and allowed a night of repose, 
that he might not, in darkness and disorder, expose 
the city to the licence of the soldiers, or Uic soldiers 
themselves to the secret ambush of the city But 

mme and fashion adapted from Persia may be represented by the 
royal parden of Ispahan (V'o\icr d Olearius p 774) *>ee, m the 
Creek remanres, their ranst iierfect moilel (Louzas, Pastoral I ir p 
99- lot Achilles TatilK, I ■ p 32, 23.) 
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as the fears of Bchsanus were tlie result of calm 
and intrepid reason, he was soon satisGed that he 
might confide, without danger, in the peaceful and 
friendly aspect of the capital Carthage blazed 
with innumerable torches, the signals of the pnblic 
joy , the chain was removed that guarded the en~ 
trance of the port , the gates weie thrown open, and 
the people, with acclamations of gratitude, hailed 
and invited their Roman deliverers The defeat 
of the Vandals, and the freedom of Africa, were 
announced to the city on the eve of St Cyprian, 
when the churches were already adorned and illu- 
minated for the festival of the martyr, whom tliree 
centuries of superstition had almost raised to a 
local deity The Anans, conscious that their reign 
had expired, resigned the temple to the catholics, 
who rescued their saint from profane hands, per- 
formed the holy rites, and loudly proclaimed the 
creed of Athanasius and Justinian One awful 
hour reversed the fortunes of the contending 
parties The suppliant Vandals, who had so lately 
indulged the vices of conquerors, sought an humble 
icfugc in the sanctuary of the church , while the 
merchants of the east were delivered from the 
deepest dungeon of the palace by their affrighted 
keeper, who implored the protection of his cap- 
tives, and showed them, through an aperture in 
the wall, the sails of the Roman fleet After their 
separation from the army, the naval commanders 
had proceeded with slow caution along the coast, 
till they reached the Henmean promontory, and 
obtained the first intelligence of the victory of 
Bchsanus Faithful to his instructions, tliey would 
have oast anchor about twenty miles from Carthage, 
if the more skilful seamen had not represented the 
penis of the shore, and the signs of an impending 
tempest Still ignorant of the revolution, they de- 
clined, however, the rash attempt of forcing the 
chain of the port , and the adjacent harbour and 
suburb of Mandracinm were insulted only by the 
rapine of a pnvate olficcr who disobeyed and 
deserted his leaders But the imperial fleet, ad- 
vancing with a fair w ind, steered through the nar- 
row entrance of the Golctta, and occupied in the 
deep and capacious lake of Tunis a secure station 
about five miles from the capital ' No sooner was 
Belisarius informed of their arnval, than he des- 
patched orders that the greatest part of the manners 
should be immediately landed to join the triumph, 
and to swell the apparent numbers, of the Romans 
Before he allowed them to enter the gates of Car- 
thage, he exhorted them, in a discourse worthy of 
himself and the occasion, not to disgrace the gloiy 
of their arms , and to remember that the Vandals bad 
been the tyrants, but that theij were the deliverers, 
of the Africans, who must now be respected as the 
volnntaiy and affectionate subjects of their com- 

* The neielibourliood of CarUiaj;e the sea, the land, and the nrera, 
are chanjted almost b« much as the works of man Tl»c isthmus or 
"ys of the eilj IS now confounded with the continent the liarlioiir is 
aurj iilaiii andtliehhe or sta(,nuro, no more than a monss with six 
or sescii fict water in the mid cliaiiiiel See D Ansille, (Geo-rspliie 
Aiicienne, tom iii p 82 ) SInw, (Travels, p 77—81 ) Marmol (De 


mon sovereign The Romans marched through the 
streets in close ranks, prepared for battle if an 
enemy had appeared , the strict order maintained 
by the general imprinted on their minds the duty of 
obedience , and in an age in which custom and 
impunity almost sanctified the abuse of conquest, 
the genius of one man repressed the passions of a 
viUonous army The voice of menace and com- 
plaint was silent, the trade of Carthage was not 
interrupted , while Africa changed her master and 
her government, tlie shops continued open and busy, 
and the soldiers, after sulficient guards had been 
posted, modestly departed to the houses which were 
allotted for their reception Belisarius fixed his 
residence in the palace, seated himself on the 
throne of Genseric , accepted and distributed the 
barbaric spoil , granted their lives to the suppliant 
Vandals , and laboured to repair the damnge which 
the suburb of Mandracium had sustained in the 
preceding night At supper he entertained his 
principal officers with the form and magnificence of 
a royal banquet" The victor was respectfully 
served by the captive officers of the household, 
and in the moments of festivity, when the impartial 
spectators applauded the fortune and ment of 
Belisarius, his envious flatterers secretlv shed their 
venom on every word and gesture which might 
alarm the suspicions of a jealous monarch One 
day was given to these pompous scenes, which may 
not be despised as useless, if they attracted the 
popular veneration , but the active mind of Belisa- 
nus, which in the pride of victory could suppose a 
defeat, had already resolved, that the Roman em- 
pire in Africa should not depend on the chance of 
arms, or the favour of the people The fortifications 
of Carthage had alone been exempted from the 
general proscription , but in the reign of ninety-five 
years they were suffered to decay by the thought- 
less and indolent Vandals A wiser conqueror 
restored with incredible despatch the walls and 
ditches of the city His liberality encouraged 
the workmen , the soldiers, the manners, and the 
citizens vied with each other in the salutary 
labour , and Gelimer, who had feared to trust Ins 
person in an open town, beheld with astonishment 
and despair the nsing stiength of an impregnable 
fortress 


That unfortunate monarch, after the p j , r 

1 (.1 ^ > . . riiiai dcreat or 

JOSS 01 nis capital, applied Limself to Gelimer and the 

collect the remains of an army scat- 533 

tered, rather than destroyed, by the November 
preceding battle , and the hopes of pillage attracted 
some Moonsh bands to the standard of Gelimer 


He encamped in the fields of Bulla, four days’ jour- 
ney from Caitliage, insulted the capital, which he 
deprived of the use of an aqueduct, proposed a 
high reward for the head of every Roman , affected 


^P*'^**® ^’Afriquc, tom II p 46a) anil Tliuanus, (Ivin 12. tom 
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to spare the persons and property of fus Afriean 
subjects, and secretly negociated ■with the Arian 
sectaries and the confederate Huns Under these 
circumstances, the conquest of Sardinia ser\ ed only 
to aggravate liis distress he reflected with the 
deepest anguish, that he had wasted, in that useless 
enterpnse, five thousand of his bravest troops , and 
he read, with gnef and shame, the victorious letters 
of his brother Zano, who expressed a sanguine con- 
fidence that the king, after the example of their 
ancestors, had already chastised the rashness of 
the Roman invader “ Alas • my brother,” replied 
'Gelimer, “ Heaien has declared against our un- 
happy nation While you have subdued Sardinia, 
we have lost Africa No sooner did Belisanus 
appear with a handful of soldiers, than courage and 
prosperity deserted the cause of the Vandals Your 
nephew Gibamund, your brother Ammatas, have 
been betrayed to death by the cowardice of their 
followers Our horses, our ships, Carthage itself, 
and all Africa, are in the power of the enemy Yet 
the Vandals still prefer an ignominious repose, at 
the expense of their wives and children, their w ealtli 
and liberty Nothing now remains, except the field 
of Bulla, and the hope of your v>alour Abandon 
Sardinia, fly to our relief, restore our empire, or 
perish by our side ” On the receipt of this epistle, 
Zano imparted his grief to the principal Vandals , 
but the intelligence was prudently concealed from 
the natives of the island The troops embarked in 
one hundred and twenty galleys at the port of Cag- 
liari, cast anchor the third day on the confines of 
Mauritania, and hastily pursued their march to join 
the royal standard in the camp of Bulla Mournful 
w'as the interview the two brothers embraced , they 
wept in silence no questions were asked of the 
Sardinian i ictory , no inquiries were made of the 
African misfortunes they saw before their eyes the 
whole extent of their calamities , and the absence 
of tlieir wives and children afibrded a melancholy 
proof, that either death or captivity had been their 
lot The languid spirit of the Vandals was at lengtli 
awakened and united by the entreaties of their king, 
the example of Zano, and the instant danger which 
threatened their monarchy and religion The mili- 
tary strength of the nation advanced to battle , and 
such w as the rapid increase, that, before their army 
reached Tricameron, about twenty miles from Car- 
thage, they might boast, perhaps with some exagge- 
ration, that they surpassed, in a tenfold proportion, 
the diminutive powers of the Romans But these 
powers were under the command of Belisanus, and, 
as he was conscious of their supenor ment, he per- 
mitted the barbarians to surprise him at an unsea- 
sonable hour The Romans were instantly under 
arms a mulct covered their front, the cavalry 
formed the first line, which Belisanus supported in 
the centre, at the head of five hundred guards , the 
' infantry , at some distance, w as posted in the second 
line, and the vigilance of the general watched the 

X Tlie** orations alwaj sexpress the sense ofthe times snd somMimcsor 
2 V 2 


separate station and ambiguous faith of the Massa- 
getm, who secretly reserved their aid foi the con- 
querors The liistoiian has inserted, and the reader 
may easily supply, the speeches’^ of the command- 
ers, who, by arguments the most opposite to their 
situation, inculcated the importanee of vietory, and 
the contempt of life Zano, with the troops which 
bad followed him to the conquest of Sardinia, was 
placed in the centre , and the throne of Genscnc 
might have stood, if the multitude of Vandals had 
imitated their intrepid resolution Casting away 
their lances and missile weapons, they drew their 
swords, and expected the charge the Roman 
cavalry thrice passed the rivulet , they were thrice 
repulsed , and the conflict was firmly maintained, 
till Zano fell, and the-standard of Belisanus was 
displayed Gelimer retreated to his camp, the 
Huns joined the pursuit , and the victors despoiled 
the bodies of the slain. Yet no more than fifty 
Romans, and eight hundred Vandals, were found 
on the field of battle, so inconsiderable was the 
carnage of a day, which extinguished a nation, and 
transferred the empire of Africa In the evening, 
Belisanus led his infantry to the attack of the camp , 
and the pusillanimous flight of Gelimer exposed the 
vanity of his recent declarations, that, to the van- 
quished, death was a relief, life a burthen, and 
infamy the only object of terror His departure 
was secret, but as soon as the Vandals discovered 
that their king had deserted them, they hastily 
dispersed, anxious only for tbcir personal safety, 
and careless of every object that is dear or valu- 
able to mankind The Romans entered the camp 
without resistance, and the wildest scenes of 
disorder were veiled in the darkness and confusion 
of the night Every barbarian vvho met their swords 
was inhumanly massacred , their vv idovvs and daugh- 
ters, as rich heirs, or beautiful concubines, vv'ere 
embraced by tbc licentious soldiers , and avarice 
itself was almost satiated with the treasures of gold 
and silver, the accumulated fruits of conquest or 
economy in a long period of prosperity and peace 
In tins frantic search, the troops even of Belisanus 
forgot tlicir caution and respect Intoxicated with 
lost and rapine, they explored in small parties, or 
alone, the adjacent fields, the woods, the rocks, and 
the caverns, that might possibly conceal any desir- 
able prize laden with booty, they deserted their 
ranks, and w andcred w ithout a guide, on tbc high 
road to Carthage, and if the flying enemies had 
dared to return, very' few of the conquerors would 
hav e escaped Deeply sensible of the disgrace and 
danger, Belisanus passed an apprehensive night in 
the field of victory , at the daw n of day , he planted 
his standard on a hill, recalled his guards and vete- 
rans, and gradually restored tbc modesty and obe- 
dience of the camp It was equally the concern of 
the Roman general to subdue the hostile, and to 
save the prostrate, barbvrnn and the suppliant 
Vandals, vvho could be found only in churches, 
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were protected b} lus authontj, disarmed, and 
separately confined, that they might neither disturb 
the public peaee, nor become the victims of popular 
revenge After despatching a light detachment to 
tread the footsteps of Gelimer, he advanced with his 
whole army, about ten days’ march, as far as Hippo 
Regius, which no longer possessed the relics of St 
Augustin T The season, and the certain intelligence 
that the Vandal had fled to the inaccessible country 
of the Moors, determined Belisarius to relinquish 
the vain pursuit, and to fix his winter-quarters at 
Carthage From tlienee he despatched his principal 
lieutenant, to inform the emperor, that in the space 
of three months he had achieved the conquest of 
A.fnca 

Conquest ufAfn Belisanus spoke the language of 
ii'sm'”'’ The surviving Vandals jielded, 

without resistance, their arms and their 
freedom the neighbourhood of Carthage submitted 
to his presence, and the more distant proiinees 
were succcssiicly subdued by the report of his vic- 
tory Tripoli was confiimed in her voluntary alle- 
giance, Sardinia and Corsica surrendered to an 
ofificer, who earned, instead of a sword, the head of 
the \ aliant Zano , and the isles of Majorca, Minorca, 
and Yiica, consented to remain an humble append- 
age of the African kingdom Ciesarea, a royal city, 
which in looser geography may be confounded with 
the modern Algiers, was situate thirty days' march 
to the westward of Carthage by land, the road 
was infested by the Moors , but the sea was open, 
and the Romans were now masters of the sea An 
active and discreet tribune sailed as far as the 
Straits, where he occupied Septem or Ceuta,* 
which nses opposite to Gibraltar on the African 
coast that remote place was afterwards adorned 
and fortified by Justinian , and he seems to have 
indulged the vain ambition of extending his empire 
to the columns of Hercules He recciied the mes- 
sengers of victory at the time when he was preparing 
to publish the pandects of the Roman law, and the 
dc\out or jealous emperor celebrated the divine 
goodness, and confessed, in silence, the merit of 
his successful general • Impatient to abolish the 
temporal and spiritual tyrannj of the Vandals, be 
proceeded, without delaj, to the full establishment 
of the catholic church Her jurisdiction, wealth, 
and immunities, perhaps the most essential part of 
episcopal religion, were restored and amplified with 
a liberal hand , the Arian worship was suppressed , 
the Donatist meetings were proscribed ,*> and the 

y Tlie relics of St Augustin were carried lij the African bislmns to 
their Sardinian exile, (A D SOOJaiid it was belieied m the eilhth 
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sjnod of Carthage, by the voice of two hundred 
and se\ enteen bishops,* applauded the just measure 
of pious retaliation On such an occasion, it may 
not be presumed that manj orthodox prelates were 
absent, but the comparative smallness of their 
number, which in ancient counsels had been twice 
or even thnee multiplied, most clearly indicates 
the decay both of the church and state While 
Justinian approved himself the defender of the 
faith, he entertained an ambitious hope, that his 
victorious lieutenant would speedily enlarge the 
narrow limits of his dominion to the space which 
they occupied before the invasion of the Moors aud 
Vandals , and Belisanus was instructed to establish 
five dul es or commanders in the convenient stations 
of Tripoli, Leptis, Cirta, Caesarea, and Sardinia, 
and to compute the military force of palatines or 
boideicis that might be sufficient for the defence 
of Africa The kingdom of the Vandals was not 
unworthy of the presence of a praetorian praefect, 
and four consulars, three presidents, were appointed 
to administer the seven provinces under his civil 
jnnsdiction The number of their subordinate 
officers, clerks, messengers, or assistants, was mi- 
nutely expressed, three hundred and ninety-six 
for the prmfect himself, fifty for each of his vice- 
gerents , and the rigid definition of their fees and 
salanes was more elTectual to confirm the right, 
than to prevent the abuse These magistrates might 
be oppressive, but they were not idle and the sub- 
tle questions of justice and revenue were infinitely 
propagated under the new government, which pro- 
fessed to revive the freedom and equity of the 
Roman republic The conqueror was solicitous to 
exact a prompt and plentiful supply from his Afri- 
can subjects , and he allowed them to claim, even 
in the third degree, and from the collateral line, the 
houses and lands of which their families had been 
unjustly despoiled by the Vandals After the de- 
parture of Belisanus, who acted by a high and 
special commission, no ordinaiy provision was mado 
for a master-general of the forces , but the office of 
picctorian praefect was intrusted to a soldier, the 
civil and military powers were united, according to 
the practice of Justinian, in the chief governor, 
and the representativ e of the emperor in Africa, as 
well as in Italy, was soon distinguished by the 
appellation of Exarch ^ 


Tet the conquest of Africa was ini- Bistraa.i md cap 
perfect, till her former sovereign was 
delivered, either alive or dead, into t*** »p«nb 
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the hands of the Romans Donhtful of the event, 
Gelimer had given secret orders ttiat a part of his 
treasure should be transported to Spain, where he 
hoped to find a secure refuge at the court of the 
king of the Visigoths But these intentions were 
disappointed bj accident, treachery, and the inde- 
fatigable pursuit of his enemies, who intercepted 
his flight from the sea-shore, and chased the unfor- 
tunate monarch, with some faithful followers, to the 
inaccessible mountain of Papua,® in the inland 
countrj' of Numidia He was immediately besieged 
by Pharas, an officer whose truth and sobriety were 
the more applauded, as such qualities could seldom 
he found among the Heruli, the most corrupt of the 
barbarian tnbes To his vigilance Belisanus had 
intrusted this important charge , and, after a hold 
attempt to scale the mountain, in which he lost a 
hundred and ten soldiers, Pharas expected, during 
a winter siege, the operation of distress and famine 
on the mind of the Vandal king From the softest 
habits of pleasure, from the unbounded command 
of industry and wealth, he was reduced to share 
the poicrly of the Moors,^ supportable only to them- 
selves by their ignorance of a happier condition 
In their rude hoiels, of mud and hurdles, which 
confined the smoke and excluded the light, they 
promiscuously slept on the ground, perhaps on a 
sheep-skin, with their wives, tlicir children, and 
their cattle Sordid and scanty were their garments , 
the use of bread and wine was unknow n , and their 
oaten or barley cakes, imperfectly baked in the 
ashes, were devoured almost in a crude state by the 
hungry savages The health of Gclimer most have 
sunk under these strange and unw'onted hardships, 
from whatsoever cause they had been endured , but 
his actual misery was imbittcred by the recollection 
of past greatness, the dail} insolence of his protec- 
tors, and the just apprehension, that the light and 
venal Moors might be tempted to betray the rights 
of hospitality The knowledge of his situation 
dictated the humane and friendly epistle of Pharas 
“ Like yourself," said the chief of the Heruli, I 
am an illiterate barbarian, but I speak the language 
of plain sense and an honest heart Why will you 
persist in hopeless obstinacy’ Why will you rum 
yourself, your family, and nation’ The love of free- 
dom and abhorrence of slavery ’ Alas ’ my dearest 
Gelimcr, arc you not already the worst of slaves, 
the slave of the vile nation of the Moors’ Would 
It not be preferable to sustain at Constantinople a 
life of poverty and servitude, rather than to reign 
the undoubted monarch of the mountain of Papua’ 
Do you think it a disgrace to he the subject of Jus- 
tinian ’ Belisanus is Ins subject , and we ourselves, 
whose birth is not infenor to your own, are not 

c Mnunt Pipni n placed by D'AnTille (tom iil p 92. and Tabnl 

Imp Rnm Occident )ntar Hippo Ite„iu<aiidtlieMa, «et tliKintiiattan 

ill asrres mth the Ion), pursuit beyond Hippo, and the words of Pro 
enpin* (I il c 4 ) <i ran Najaidiac taxaran 

f bIme(Tra*eI« p 220)ino<t accnratelt represents the manners of 
the Bedoweeus and Kabylcs, the la«t of srbom bs their lansuagp, arc 
Oie remnant of the Moors jil hosr chan-cd— how cisilizrd are these 
modern savages •—prorisions are plenty among them and bread is 
common 

f ijy Procopius It If ilslerl a(yre, p-rliaps luirp srottid have been 


ashamed of our obedience to the Roman emperor 
That generoos pnnee will grant you a rich inheri- 
tance of lands, a place in the senate, and the dignity 
of patncian such are his gracious intentions, and 
you may depend with full assurance on the word of 
Belisanus So long as Heaven has condemned us 
to sufler, patience is a virtue , but if we reject the 
proflTered deliverance, it degenerates into blind and 
stupid despair " “ I afn not insensible," replied 
the king of the Vandals, “ how kind and rational 
IS your advice But 1 cannot persuade myself to 
become the slave of an unjust enemy, who has 
deserv ed my implacable hatred Him I had never 
injured either by word or deed yet he has sent 
against me, I know not from whence, a certain 
Belisanus, who has cast me headlong fiom the 
throne into this abyss of misery Justinian is a 
man , he is a prince , docs he not dread for himself 
a similar reverse of fortune ’ I can wntc no more 
my grief oppresses me Send me, I beseech you, 
my dear Pharas, send me a lyre,v a spungc, and a 
loaf of bread” From the Vandal messenger, 
Pharas was informed of the motives of this singular 
request It was long since the king of Africa had 
tasted bread , a defluxion had fallen on his eyes, 
the elTert of fatigue or incessant weeping , and he 
wished to solace the melancholy hours, by singing 
to the lyre the sad story of his own misfortunes 
The humanity of Pharas was moved , he sent the 
three extraordinary gifts, hut even his humanity 
prompted him to redouble the vigilance of his 
guard, that he might sooner compel bis prisoner to 
embrace a resolution advantageous to the Romans, 
but salutary to himself The obstinacy of Gelimcr 
at length yielded to reason and necessity , the so- 
lemn assurances of safety and honourable treatment 
were ratified in the emperor’s name, by the ambas- 
sador of Belisanus , and the king of the Vandals 
descended from the mountain The first public 
interview was in one of the suburbs of Carthage , 
and when the royal captive accosted his conqueror, 
he hurst into a fit of laughter The crowd might 
Jiaturally believe, that extreme grief had depnved 
Gelimer of his senses , hut in this mournful state, 
unseasonable mirth insinuated to more intelligent 
observers, that the vain and transitory scenes of 
human greatness are unworthy of a serious thought * 
Tlicir contempt was soon justified by nemm and in- 
a new example of a v ulgar truth , that ** 
flattery adheres to power, and envy to a D 634 
supenor merit The chiefs of the Ro- 
man army presumed to think themselves the nvals 
of a hero Their pm ate despatches mahcionsly 
affirmed, that the conqueror of Africa, strong in his 
reputation and the public love, conspired to scat 

more uational Tlie invtrnmenls of mniic are ihuv dtstingiiulifd by 
Venantius Forlunvliis 

llomanuii-)iie Ijp-A tibi phiidat Barbaniv harpA 
h Herodotus elegaiitiv descrilie* the strange eSreU of crief ,n 
anotlier roja! captive, I*Vainmetiehiisof Tgypt, wlio wept at llit lesser 
and was s lent at tbe preatest of bis ealamities (I m r 14) fa the 
inter* lew of Paulas T^niliiis and Perscs B-lisarius ini^lil studv ins 
part but It IS probable that be never read either Livy or Plutarch 
and It IS certain that bis generosity did rot need a tutor ’ 
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liiniself on the throne of the Vandals Justinian 
listened n ith too patient an ear , and his silence 
was the result of jealousy rather than of confidence 
An honourable alternative, of remaining in the pro- 
iincc, or of returning to the capital, was indeed 
submitted to the discretion of Belisanus , but he 
niscly concluded, from intercepted letters, and the 
knowledge of his sovereign’s temper, that he must 
either resign his head, erect his standard, or con- 
found his enemies by Ins presence and submission 
Innocence and courage decided his choice , his 
guards, captives, and treasures were diligently 
embarked , and so prosperous was the navigation, 
that his amval at Constantinople preceded any 
certain account of Ins departure from the port of 
Carthage Such unsuspecting loj alty removed the 
apprehensions of Justinian , envj was silenced and 
inflamed by the public gratitude , and the third 
Africanus obtained the honours of a triumph, a cere- 
monj which the city of Constantinople had never 
seen, and w Inch ancient Rome, since the reign of 
Tihcnus, had reserved for the auspicious arms of 
the Cmsars ' From the palace of Belisanus, the 
procession was conducted through the principal 
streets to the hippodrome , and this memorable day 
seemed to avenge the injuries of Genscric, and to 
expiate the shame of the Romans The wealth of 
nations was displaced, the trophies of martial or 
ciTcminatc luxury , nch armour, golden thrones, 
and the chanots of state which had been used by 
the Vandal queen the massj furniture of the rojal 
banquet, the splendour of precious stones, the 
elegant forms of statues and vases, the more sub- 
stantial treasure of gold, and the holy vessels of the 
Jewish temple, which after their long peregrination 
were respectfully deposited in the Christian church 
of Jerusalem A long tram of the noblest Vandals 
reluctantly exposed their lofty stature and manly 
countenance Gelimer slowly advanced , he was 
clad in a purple robe, and still maintained the 
majesty of a king Not a tear escaped from his 
cy cs, not a sigh was heard , but his pndc or piety 
derived some secret consolation from the words 
of Solomon,'^ which he repeatedly pronounced, 
VAMTV ' VANiTV ' ALL IS VANITY ' Instead of 
ascending a triumphal car drawn by four horses or 
elephants, the modest conqueror marched on foot at 
the head of his brave companions, his prudence 
might decline an honour too conspicuous fora sub- 
ject , and his magnanimity might justly disdain what 
had been so often sullied by the vilest of tyrants 
The glorious procession entered the gate of the hip- 
podrome , w as saluted by the acclamations of the 
senate and people , and halted before the throne 

I After the title of tmperalor liad lo<t tlic old militarv <en« and 
tlie Rofniii auspices were aholislied bj cliri^tiant}, (sec La Illetcrie, 
Mem lie I Acaiiemle, tom x\i ]i 302— 332.)a triumph might be (,»en 
with Ie<s inraiisi«tency to a private general 

fc If the Crcle<iaslc$ lie trnij a work of Solomon, and not, like Fnnr’a 
poem a pioii« and moral composilion of more recent times m his name, 
and on the Mibjeet of his repentanre The latter is the opinion of the 
learned and free spirited Grotiiis (Op Theolog tom i p 258 } and 
indeed the Ecclesiastes and Proi erbs display a larger compass of thought 
and experience than seem to belong cither to a Jew or a king 

1 III the Beli*aire of Marmoiitel the king and the conqueror of 
Afnca meet, sup, and conaerse, without recollecting each other It is 


where Tustinian and Theodora were seated to re- 
ceive the homage of the captive monarch and the 
victorious hero They both performed the cus- 
tomary adoration , and falling prostrate on the 
ground, respectfully touched the footstool of a 
prince who had not unsheathed his sword, and of a 
prostitute who had danced on the theatre some 
gentle violence was used to bend the stubborn spirit 
of the grandson of Genseric , and however trained 
to servitude, the genius of Belisanus must have 
secretly rebelled He was immedi- his cole consul 
ately declared consul for the ensuing ^ d'ms 
year, and tlie day of bis inauguration Januaiy i 
resembled the pomp of a second triumph, his curule 
chair was born aloft on the shoulders of captive 
Vandals , and the spoils of war, gold enpb, and 
nch girdles, were profusely scattered among the 
populace 

But the purest reward of Belisanus i;„a ceiimer 
w as in the faithful execution of a ti eaty tiie Vandals 

for which his honour had been pledged to the king 
of the Vandals The religious scruples of Gelimer, 
who adhered to the Anan heresy, were incompatible 
with the dignity of senator or patrician but he 
received from the emperor an ample estate in the 
province of Galatia, where the abdicated monarch 
retired with his family and friends, to a life of 
peace, of affluence, and perhaps of content ' The 
daughters of Hilderic were entertained with the 
respectful tenderness due to their age and misfor- 
tune , and Justinian and Theodora accepted the 
honour of educating and enriching the female 
descendants of the great Theodosius The bravest 
of the Vandal youth were distributed into five 
squadrons of cavalry, which adopted the name of 
their benefactor, and supported in the Persian wars 
the gloiy of their ancestors But these rare excep- 
tions, the reward of birth or valour, are insufflcient 
to explain the fate of a nation, whose numbers, 
before a short and bloodless war, amounted to more 
than six hundred thousand persons After the exile 
of their king and nobles, the servile crowd might 
purchase their safety, by abjuring their character, 
religion, and language , and their degenerate pos- 
terity would be insensibly mingled with the common 
herd of African subjects Yet even in the present 
age, and in the heart of the Moorish tribes, a curious 
traveller has discovered the white complexion and 
long flaxen hair of a northern race ,“ and it was 
formerly believed, that the boldest of the Vandals 
fled beyond the power, or even the knowledge, of 
the Romans, to enjoy their solitary freedom on the 
shores of the Atlantic ocean “ Afnca had been their 
empire, it became their pnson , nor could they 

snrely a fiult of that romance, tlmt not only the hero, but all to trhom 
lie had been so conspicuously known, appear to have lost thoir eyes or 
their memory 

m Shaw, p 59 et since Procopius (1 ii c 13 ) speaks of a people 
m mount Atla% as aircidy dmtin^uislicd bv white bodies and yellow 
hair the phsnnmenon (which is likewise visible in the Andes or Peru 
Buffbn tom iii n 504)niiy natumlly be oscribid to the elevation of 
the >.round and the tem^raturc of the air 

n Tlie gco,«niplier of ^%cnni (I iii c xi p 129 ITO 131 Pans 
1688 ) describes the ATaiintaiin CadilanOt (opposite to ^diz,) ubl gens 
V andalonim, a Belixino dcvicta lu Africa, fugit. ct nunquaui com 
paruil 
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entertain a hope, or even a wish, of returning to 
the banks of the Elbe, where their brethren, of a 
spirit less, adventurous, still wandered in their 
natiie forests It was impossible for cowards to 
surmount the barriers of unknown seas and hostile 
barbarians it was impossible for braie men to 
expose their nakedness and defeat before the eyes 
of their countiymen, to describe the kingdoms which 
they had lost, and to claim a share of the humble 
inheritance, which, in a happier hour, they had 
almost unanimously renounced “ In the country 
between the Elbe and the Oder, several populous 
villages of Lusatia are inhabited by the Vandals, 
they still preserve their language, their customs, 
and the purity of their blood , support, with some 
impatience, the Savon or Prussian yoke , and serve, 
with secret and voluntary allegiance, the descend- 
ant of their ancient kings, who in his garb and 
present fortune is confounded with the meanest of 
his vassals r The name and situation of this un- 
happy people might indicate their descent from one 
common stock with the conquerors of Africa But 
the use of a Sclavonian dialect more clearly repre- 
sents them as the last remnant of the new colonies, 
who succeeded to the genuine Vandals, already 
scattered or destroyed in the age of Procopius s 

Mmncr, 7mi 60 Belisarius had been tempted to 
fcatorthcjioufs, hesitate in his allegiance, he might 
have urged, even against the emperor 
himself, the indispensable duty of saving Africa 
from an enemy more barbarous than the Vandals 
The origin of the Moors is involved in darkness 
they were ignorant of the use of letters' Their 
limits cannot be precisely defined a boundless con- 
tinent w as open to the Liby an shepherds , the change 
of seasons and pastures regulated their motions , 
and their rode huts and slender furniture were 
transported with the same ease as their arms, their 
families, and their cattle, which consisted of sheep, 
oven, and camels • Dui ing the vigour of the Roman 
power, they observed a respectful distance from 
Carthage and the sea-shore , under the feeble reign 
of the Vandals, they invaded the cities of Numidia, 
occupied the sea-coast from Tangier to Caesarea, 
and pitched their camps, with impunity, in the fer- 
tile province of By zacium The formidable strength 
and artful conduct of Belisarius secured the neu- 
trality of the Moorish pnnccs, whose vanity aspired 


to receive, in the emperor’s name, the ensigns of 
their regal dignity * They were astonished by the 
“rapid event, and trembled in the presence of their 
conqueror But his approaching departure soon rc- 
heved the apprehensions of a savage and supersti- 
tious people , the number of tlieir wives allowed ilicm 
to disregard the safety of their infant hostages , and 
when the Roman general hoisted sail in the port of 
Carthage, he heard the cries, and almost beheld the 
flames, of the desolated province Yet he persisted 
in bis resolution , and leaving only a part of his 
guards to reinforce the feeble garrisons, he intrusted 
the command of Africa to tlie eunuch Solomon," 
who proved himself not unworthy to be the suc- 
cessor of Bclisanus In the first invasion, some 
detachments, with two officers of merit, were sur- 
pnsed and intercepted , but Solomon speedily as- 
sembled his troops, marched from Carthage into 
the heart of the country, and in two great battles 
destroyed sixty thousand of the barbarians The 
Moors depended on their multitude, tbcir swiftness, 
and their inaccessible mountains , and the aspect 
and smell of their camels are said to have produced 
some confusion in the Roman cavalry * But as soon 
as they were commanded to dismount, they dended 
this contemptible obstacle , as soon as the columns 
ascended the hills, the naked and disordeily •crowd 
was dazzled by glittering arms and regular evolu- 
tions , and the menace of their female prophets was 
repeatedly fulfilled, that the Moors should be dis- 
comfited by a beai dless antagonist The vittorions 
eunuch advanced thirteen days’ journey from Car- 
thage, to besiege mount Aurasius,^ the citadel and 
at the same time the garden of Nuinidia That 
range of hills, a branch of the great Atlas, contains, 
within a circumference of one bundled and twenty 
miles, a rare variety of soil and climate , the inter- 
mediate valleys and elevated plains abound with 
nth pastures, perpetual streams, and fruits of a 
delicious taste and uncommon magnitude This 
fair solitude is decorated with the ruins of Lambesa, 
a Roman city, once the scat of a legion, and the 
residence of forty thousand inhabitants The Ionic 
temple of iEsculapius is encompassed with Moorish 
huts , and the cattle now graze in the midst of 
tin amphitheatre, under the shade of Connthian 
columns A sharp perpendicular rock rises above 
the lev el of the mountain, where the African princes 


o A single \oice liad proteacd, and Gcntenc dismiFtcd, without 1 
fornnl anwer the Vandals of Gernianj but tlio<e of Africa derided 
Ills pruilencf and affectcil to despise Uie iwtcrly of their fortst* (Fro. 
coping > anda] I i c 2Q ) ^ 

P I rom the nmiilh of thcRreat elector (in 1C87) Tolhus dereribcsthe 
secret rojUtj and rebellious spirit of the Vandals of BnndenburBh! 
wliocoiiW miia<.r fi»e or six thousand soldnws who had procuretl wme 
taniin^n Xc {Ttiiierar Hutuw p 41 npud l)iil„rt, Il.sl'de la 
ehichraiiMiti tom i p 1S2. 183) The rencitj.not of (he clec^, 
hut of Tolhus liiinsclf miyjntlly be suspected xewr, 

, Frocopms (I 1 c.22 jwas in total dirJii,tss-o,aeu,„„nT.ro.i!. 
oMfiti cfie rwrcTai Unaer the of Daj;o(»ert (K D G.'lO^the 
^daToiiiati IrihcKof the ^rliy and Tetiedt already bfinlercd on Thtinn 
Ili't of the Germans xv u 4 b y 

/ itprtHnl* the Moor* a remnant «f the nrmy «f HenclCT 

\deBiil iiii;iirth c 21 ) and Prncopiu* (\andi] I n c lOl-MChe 
posterity of the Oinainim* «lio flctl from the n.btier Jmliua (Knror 1 
He itnotes t«o co^umn^ with a Fhocnimn inscription 1 b-here in the 
cdiimtis— 1 doubt the inscription— and 1 reject the pcdi.rec. 

» V irpil (Georcie in 33^> ) and Fomiranius VIela (i 8 ) describe the 
waiidtriiin life of tin African shepherds, «miihr to that of the Arab* 


and Tartars and Shaw (p 222.) ts the best commentator on the poet 
and tlie Beo„niphir 

t The custoroar) pifls were a sceptre, a crown or op a white elorn 
a fiBueed tunic and shoe*, atl adorned with pold nnd silrcr nor were 
these precious metab less acceptable in the shape of com (Procop Vab. 
dal 1 r c 2j ) 

u Sec the African Bovernment. and warfare of Solomon in Ptocopms 
(Vandal 1 n c 10, II, 12, 13 10 20) lie wa« recalled, and -iBsm re 
stored , and his last victorj dates in the tbirtrentli year of Justiiinn 
(A n 530 ) An accident in tiis cliddtiood had rendered him a cu. 
nneU (1 i c II ) Uic other Roman generals were amply furnisltd 
with beards, wuxoidr c—«rr\aMcioi (I ii c 8) 

X This natural antipatlia of the lioise for tlie camel, i< aliirmcd by 
the ancients, Xenophon Cyropad t ti p 418 1 m p 481 402. edit 
nntctiiiison Potyen StrataiSem iii 6 Plin Hist Xat.Mli 2C rTttan 
de Xatiir Animat 1 iii c 7 ) Imt it is disproved bs dailv expvrienrr 
and ilerided by the liestjiidRc* ttie orientals (Vojazed Oharins p „.3) 
j- Pro-opius is the first who describes mo int Aurasios (V andal I „ 
c IX De Cdifie I vi r 7) He mav b» compared nitli Africa, 
nns, (dell Africa, parte T in Rai-usto tom 1 fob 77 recto) VTarmoL 
(tom II p 430 ) and Stan, fp 
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deposited their \\i\es and treasure , and a proverb 
IS familiar to the Arabs, that the man may eat lire, 
who dares to attack the craggy cliffs and inhos- 
pitable natiics of mount Aurasius This hardy 
enterprise was twiee attempted by the eunueh 
Solomon from the first, he retreated with some 
disgrace , and in the seeond, his patience and pro- 
iisions were almost exhausted , and he must again 
ha\e retired, if he had not yielded to the impetuous 
courage of bis troops, who audaciously scaled, to 
the astonishment of the Moors, the mountain, the 
hostile camp, and the summit of the Geminian 
rock A citadel was erected to secure this import- 
ant conquest, and to remind the barbarians of their 
defeat and as Solomon pursued his march to the 
west, the long-lost province of Manntanian Sitifi 
was again annexed to the Roman empire The 
Moorish war continued several years after the de- 
parture of Belisanus , but the laurels which he 
resigned to a faithful lieutenant, may be justly 
asenbed to his own triumph 

Neutrality of the experience of past faults, which 

Visigoths may sometimes correct the mature age 
of an individual, is seldom profitable to the suc- 
cessive generations of mankind The nations of 
antiquitj, eareless of each other’s safety, were sepa- 
rately vanquished and enslaved by the Romans 
This awful lesson might have instructed the bar- 
banans of the west to oppose, with timelj counsels 
and ronfederate arms, the unbounded ambition of 
Justinian Yet the same error was repeated, the 
same consequences were felt, and the Goths, both 
of Italy and Spain, insensible of their approaching 
danger, beheld with indifierence, and evt,n with 
joy, the rapid downfall of the Vandals After the 
failure of the rojal line, Tbeudes, a valiant and 
powerful chief, ascended the throne of Spain, which 
he had formerly administered in the name of Theo- 
donc and his infant grandson Under his com- 
mand, the Visigoths besieged the fortress of Ceuta 
on the African coast but, while they spent the 
sabbath-day in peace and devotion, the pious se- 
ourity of their camp was invaded by a sallj from 
the town , and the king himself, with some difficulty 
and danger, escaped from the hands of a sacri- 
legious enemj * It was not long before his pnde 
and resentment were gratified bj a suppliant em- 
^assj from the unfortunate Gelimer, who implored, 
in his distress, the aid of the Spanish monarch 
But instead of sacrificing these unworthj passions 
to the dictates of gcnerositj and prudence, Theudes 
amused the ambassadors, till he was secretly in- 
formed of the loss of Carthage, and then dismissed 
them with obscure and contemptuous advice, to seek 
in their nativecountry a true knowledge of the state 

X I<idar Chron n 7Z2 edit Grot Manana lint Hiapan 1 T c 8 
p 173 Yet according to laidnie tlie tiese of Ceuta ma the death of 
Theudea Iiappened A ^ II S8G AD SIS and tlie place vaa de 
fended not hj the V andats but hy the Itoroana. 

a Procopiua, V'atidil I i e 24 

fc See the orifinil Chronicle of Isidore and theSflh and aixlh hooka 
of the History of Spain by Mariana The Romans vere Snail} expel 
led h} Sutotlla king of the 1^11150111% (A D fSI— 626-) alter their re. 
union to the catholic churrh 


of the Vandals « The long continu- _ . , , 

ance of the Italian war delayed the Romans m Spun, 
punishment of the Visigoths , and tlie ^ wo — 620 
cj es of Theudes were closed before they tasted the 
fruits of Ins mistaken policy After his death, the 
sceptre of Spam was disputed by a civil war The 
weaker candidate solicited the protection of Jus- 
tinian, and ambitiously subscribed a treaty of alli- 
ance, which deeply wounded the independence and 
happiness of his country Several cities, both on 
the ocean and the Mediterranean, were ceded to the 
Roman troops, w ho afterwards refused to evacuate 
those pledges, as it should seem, either of safety or 
payment , and as they were fortified by perpetual 
supplies from Africa, they maintained their impreg- 
nable stations, for the mischievous purpose of 
inflaming the civil and religious factions of the 
barbarians Seventy years elapsed before this pain- 
ful thorn could be extirpated from the bosom of the 
monarchy , and as long as the emperors retained 
any share of these remote and useless possessions, 
their vanity might number Spain in the list of their 
provinces, and the successors of Alanc in the rank 
of their vassals 

The error of the Goths who reigned Behranu* threat 
in Italy was less excusable than that “■ 

of their Spanish brethren, and tlieir A D 534^’ 
punishment was still more immediate and terrible 
From a motive of pnvate revenge, they enabled 
their most dangerous enemy to destroy their most 
valuable ally ' A sister of the great Tbeodonc had 
been given in mamage to Thrasimond the African 
king on this occasion, the fortress of Liljbtcum'* 
in Sicily was resigned to the Vandals and the 
pnneess .Amalafrida was attended by a martial 
train of one thousand nobles, and five thousand 
Gothic soldiers, who signalized their valour in the 
Moorish wars Their merit was over-rated by them- 
selves, and perhaps neglected by the Vandals , they 
viewed the country with envy, and tlie conquerors 
with disdain , but their real or fictitious conspiracy 
was prev ented by a massacre , the Goths were op- 
pressed, and the captivity of Amalafnda was soon 
followed by her secret and suspicious death The 
eloquent pen of Cassiodonus was employed to re- 
proach the Vandal court with the cruel violation of 
every social and public duly, but the vengeance 
which he threatened in the name of his sovereign, 
might be derided with impunity, as long as Africa 
was protected by the sea, and the Goths were des- 
titute of a navy In the blind impotence of grief 
and indignation, they joj fully saluted the approach 
of the Romans, entertained the fleet of Belisanus 
in the ports of Sicily, and were speedily delighted 
or alarmed by the surprising intelligence, that their 

« See the nrarriaire and fate of Amalafnda in Procopius, (Vandal 1 i 
c 8, 9 ) and in Caraindorius, (V ar ix I ) the expostulation of her 
ro}al brother Compare likewise the Chronicle of Victor Tunnu 
iiensis 

d I*'!?!!®'"'* w** built by the Carthaginian*, Olymp xcr 4 and in 
tlie first Punic war, a strong *ituation,and excellent harbour, rendered 
that place an important object to both nations 
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re'« cnge was executed beyond the measure of their 
hopes, or perhaps of their wishes To their friend- 
ship the emperor was indfcbled for the kingdom of 
Africa, and the Goths might reasonably think, that 
they were entitled to resume the possession of a 
barren rock, so recently separated as a nuptial gift 
from the island of Sieiiy They were soon unde- 
ceived by the haughty mandate of Belisanus, which 
excited their tardy and unavailing repentance 
“ The city and promontory of lalybamm,” said the 
Roman general, “ belonged to the Vandals, and I 
claim them by the nght of conquest Your sub- 
mission may deserve the favour of the emperor, 
your obstinacy will provoke his displeasure, and 
must kindle a war, that can terminate only in }onr 
utter ruin If you compel us to take up arms, w'e 
shall contend, not to regain the possession of a 
single city, but to deprive you of all the proi inces 
which you unjustly withhold from their lawful 
sovereign ” A nation of two hundred thousand 
soldiers might have smiled at the vain menace of 
Justinian and his lieutenant but a spirit of dis- 
cord and disaffection prevailed in Italy, and the 
Goths supported, with reluctance, the indignity of 
a female reign * 


Government„.a Amalasontha, the regent 

diaih of Amnia and quccn of Italy, ^ united the two 
mntiia, queen of |H„gtrjQyg families of the barba- 

D 622-534 yjang Her mother, the sister of CIo- 


622-634 


VIS, was descended from the long-haired kings of 
the Metovimjtan race ,« and the regal succession of 
the Amttlt was illustrated in the eleventh generation, 
by her father, tlie great Theodoric, whose merit might 
have ennobled a plebeian origin The sex of lus 
daughter excluded her from the Gothic throne , but 
his viligant tenderness for his family and his people 
discovered the last heir of the roj al line, whose an- 
cestors had taken refuge in Spain , and the fortu- 
nate Euthanc was suddenly exalted to tlic rank of 
a consul and a prince He enjoyed only a short 
time the charms of Amalasontha, and the hopes of 
the succession, and his widow, after the death of 


her husband and father, was left the guardian of 
her son Athalanc, and the kingdom of Italy At 
the age of about tw enly -eight years, the endowments 
of her mind and person had attained their perfect 
maturity Her beauty, w Inch, in the apprehension 
of Theodora herself, might have disputed the con- 
quest of an emperor, w as animated by manly sense, 
activ ity, and resolution Education and experience 
had cultivated her talents , her philosophic studies 
were exempt from vanitj , and, though she ex- 
pressed herself with equal elegance and case in the 
Greek, the Latin, and the Gothic tongue, tlie daugh- 
ter of Theodoric maintained in her counsels a dis- 


creet and impenetrable silence By a faithful imi- 


tation of the virtues, she revived the prosperity, of 
his reign vsliile she strove with pious care to ex- 
piate the faults, and to obliterate the darker memory , 
of his declining age The children of Boethius and 
Symmachus were restored to their paternal inherit- 
ance her extreme lenity never consented to inflict 
any corporal or pecuniary penalties on her Roman 
subjects, and she generously despised the clam- 
ours of the Goths, who, at the end of forty j ears, 
still considered the people of Italy as their slav cs or 
their enemies Her salutary measures w ere direct- 
ed by the wisdom, and celebrated by the eloquence, 
of Cassiodorius , she solicited and deserved the 
fnendship of the emperor, and the kingdoms of 
Europerespected, both in peace and w ar, themajesty 
of the Gothic throne But the future happiness of 
the queen and of Italy depended on the education of 
her son , who was destined, by his birth, to support 
the different and almost incompatible characters of 
the chief of a barbanan camp, and the first magis- 
trate of a civilized nation From the age of ten 
years,** Athalanc was diligently instructed in the 
arts and s^iiences, cither useful or ornamental for a 
Roman pnnee and three venerable Gotbs were 
cbosen to instil the principles of honour and virtue 
into the mind of their young king But the pupil 
who 18 insensible of the benefits, must abhor the 
restrainlj^, of education , and the solicitude of the 
queen, wbiclLaffection rendered anxious and sev ere, 
offended the untractable nature of her son and his 
subjects On a solemn festival, when the Goths 
M ere assembled in the palace of Rav enna, the roy al 
youth escaped from his mother's apartment, and, 
with tears of pnde and anger, complained of a blow 
which lus stubborn disobedience had provoked her 
to inflict The barbarians resented the indignity 
which had been offered to their king , accused the 
regent of conspinng against his life and crown , and 
imperiously demanded, that the grandson of Thco- 
donc should be rescued from the dastardly disci- 
pline of women and pedants, and educated, like a 
valiant Goth, in the society of lus equals, and tlie 
glorious Ignorance of his ancestors To this rude 
clamour, importunately urged as the voice of the 
nation, Amalasontlia was compelled to yield her 
reason; and the dearest wishes of her heart The 
king of Italy was abandoned to wine, to women, 
and to rustic sports and the indiscreet contempt of 
the ungrateful youth, betrayed the mischievous de- 
signs of his favourites and her enemies Encom- 
passed with domestic foes, she entered into a secret 
negociation w ith the emperor Justinian, obtained 
the assurance of a friendly reception, and had actu- 
ally deposited at By rracbium in Epirus, a treasure 
of forty thousand pounds of gold Happy would 
It have been for her fame and safety, if she had 


Oofhic"l*’i'c^a!) P»*s>ees of Proropms (Vandal 1 n e 

, r 'siBn andchaniclerof Amala<ontha,stePmcopiu»./Gothi 

!» ‘ ^ e *0 With lilt na\t*ot Alfmannn. '' Capi 

dor«i»,(W rin lx x and r, l)nnd Jnrnande*, (dc n«bu<Gctic 
c 60 aud De Succe^inne lleKnorom, in Miiratori tom i n su 1 
t TlicmarniBcorTlieodonc with Audefleda, the n«ter of Clot 


tnaj he placed in ihe vcac 495, soon aOer the conquest of Italy (He 
Bual, IIi<t. do Pcuptcs tom ix. p 2ta) The nuptials of Cuthane 
and Anialasontha were rcirbraird in 616 (Ca«indnr in Citron p 463 ) 
h At the death of Theodoric, his grandson Athalanc is described b> 
Procopiiia as a boy about eiBht years old — ocru qeyorMr tyti CasnoiliC 
nos with aotbonty aud reason, adds two years to his a,,e.— Infantulum 
adliue VIZ dccenDcm 
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calmly retired from barbarous faction, to the peace 
and splendour of Constantinople But tbe mind of 
Amalasontlia was inflamed by ambition and revenge , 
and while ber ships lay at anchor in the port, she 
waited for the success of a cnme which her passions 
excused or applauded as an act of justice Three 
of the most dangerous malcontents had been sepa- 
rately removed, under the pretence of trust and 
command, to the frontiers of Italy they were as- 
sassinated by her private emissanes , and the blood 
of these noble Goths rendered the queen-mother 
absolute in the court of Ravenna, and justly odious 
to a free people But if she had lamented the disor- 
ders of her son, she soon wept his irreparable loss , 
and the death of Athalanc, who, at the age of sixteen, 
was consumed by premature intemperance, left her 
destitute of anj firm support or legal authoritj 
Instead of submitting to the laws of her countiy, 
a Inch held as a fundamental maxim, that the suc- 
cession could nev er pass from tlie lance to the distaflT, 
the daughter of Tlieodoric conceiv ed the imprac- 
ticable design of sharing, with one of her cousins, 
the regal title, and of reserving in her own hands 
the substance of supreme power He receiv ed the 
proposal with profound respect and alTccted grati- 
tude , and the eloquent Cassiodonus announced to 
the senate and the emperor, that Amalasontha and 
Thcodatus had ascended the throne of Italy His 
birtli (for his mother was the sister of Theodonc) 
might be considered as an imperfect title , and tbe 
choice of Amalasontha was more strongly directed 
by her contempt of Ins avarice and pusillanimity, 
which had deprived him of the love of the Italians, 
and the esteem of tbe barbanans But Theodatus 
was exasperated by the contempt w Inch he desen ed 
her justice had repressed and reproached the op- 
pression which he exercised against Ins Tuscan 
neighbours , and the principal Goths, united by 
common guilt and resentment, conspired to instigate 
Her exile and his sIow and timid disposition The 
A *535 letters of congratulation were scarcely 
April 30 despatched, before the queen of Italy 
was imprisoned in a small island of the lake of 
Bolscna,' vthcre after a short confinement, she was 
strangled in the bath, by the order, or with the 
connivance, of the new king, who instructed his 
turbulent subjects to shed the blood of their sove- 
reigns 


„ , Justinian beheld with joy the dis- 

Bcii«ariiiti in aw ^ » , , 

ndc« nnd Mib sensions of ijic Gotlis , and the media- 
ducs^ini^ tion of an ally concealed and promoted 
licc u tiig ambitious views of the conqueror 
His ambassadors, in their public audience, demand- 
ed the fortress of Liljbmum, ten barbarian fugitives, 
and a just compensation for the pillage of a small 
town on the llljmn borders, but they secretly ne- 


gociated with Theodatus to betray the province of 
Tuscany, and tempted Amalasontha to extricate 
herself from danger and perplexity,>by a free sur- 
render of the kingdom of Italy A false and ser- 
vile epistle was subscribed by the reluctant hand 
of the captive queen but the confession of the 
Roman senators, who were sent to Constantinople, 
revealed the truth of her deplorable situation , 
and Justinian, by the voice of a new ambas- 
sador, most powerfully interceded for her life and 
liberty Yet the secret instructions of the same 
minister were adapted to serv e the cruel jealousy 
of Theodora, who dreaded the presence and superior 
charms of a nval he prompted, with artful and 
ambiguous hints, the execution of a cnme so useful 
to the Romans,*^ received the intelligence of her 
death with grief and indignation, and denounced, 
in his master's name, immortal war against the per- 
fidious assassin In Italy, as well as in Africa, the 
guilt of a usurper appeared to justify the arms 
of Justinian , but the forces which he prepared, 
were insufiicient for the subversion of a mighty 
kingdom, if tlieir feeble numbers had not been mul- 
tiplied by the name, the spirit, and the conduct of 
an hero A chosen troop of guards, who served on 
horseback, and were armed with lances and buck- 
lers, attended the person of Belisanus his cavalry 
was composed of two hundred Huns, tliree hundred 
Moors, and four tliousand confedet ales, and the in- 
fantry consisted only of three thousand Isaunans 
Steenngthe same course as in his former expedition, 
the Roman consul cast anchor before Catana in 
Sicily, to surv ey the strength of the island, and to 
decide whether he should attempt the conquest, or 
peaceably pursue his voyage for the Afncan coast 
He found a fruitful land and a fnendly people 
Notwithstanding the decay of agncultiire, Sicily 
still supplied the granancs of Rome the farmers 
were graciously exempted from the oppression of 
military quarters , and the Goths, who trusted the 
defence of the island to the inhabitants, had some 
reason to complain, that their confidence w as un- 
gratefully betrayed Instead of soliciting and ex- 
pecting the aid of the king of Italy, they yielded to 
the first summons a cheerful obedience and this 
province, the first-fruits of the Punic wars, was 
again, after a long separation, united to tlie Roman 
empire ' The Gothic garrison of Palermo, which 
alone attempted to resist, was reduced, after a short 
siege, by a singular stratagem Belisanus intro- 
duced his ships into the deepest recess of the har- 
bour , their boats w ere laboriously hoisted with 
ropes and pulleys to the top-mast head, and he filled 
them w ith archers, who, from that superior station, 
commanded the ramparts of the city^ After this 
easy though successful campaign, the conqucior 


i Tlie lake, from the ncii;hbourinp town^ of Etrtirn, 
cither \ iil<iniensis (now of BoI«cna) or TsrQiiiiiien'ns It tiirroiifidcd 
With white rocks nnd stored with fish anil wild fowl The jouii^er 
Plin) (Epist II 9C ) celebrates two wood) islands that floated on its 
waters if a fable, how credulous the ancients*— if a fact, how careless 
tlie moderns * ^ et since Plina , the iMand maj hare been flxed by new 
and endtial siicrc^ions 

k 1 cl Prociipius di<ercdiU Ins own cMdcncc, (Anecdot c 1(i.)by 


confcwin;? that in hia public histor> he had not spoken the truth See 
the epistles from queen Giiiidehna to the empress Theodora (Vbp x 
20 21 23 and oliserFe a suspicious word, de ilia per«niij, &c } with the 
elaborate Commentiiy of Bint, (tom x p 177—185) 

1 For the conquest of Sicil> compare the narratne of Procopius with 
the complaints of Totila (Gothic I i c 5 1 in c 10) The Gothic 
queen had lately rchcTcd tliat thankless island (Var ix 10,11} 
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entered Sj racusc in tnumpli, at the head 6f his 
victonons hands, distributing gold medals to the 
people, on the day which so glonouslj terminated 
tlie year of the consulship He passed the winter 
season in the palace of ancient kings, amidst the 
rums of a Grecian colony, which once extended to 
a circumference of two and twenty miles " but in 
the spnng, about the festnal of Easter, the prose- 
cution of his designs was interrupted by a danger- 
ous result of the African forces Carthage was 
saved by tlie presence of Belisanus, who suddenly 
landed uutli a thousand guards Two thousand 
soldiers of doubtful faith returned to the standard 
of their old commander and he marched, without 
hesitation, abos'c fifty miles, to seek an enemy, 
whom he aifcctcd to pity and despise Eight 
thousand rebels trembled at his Approach , they 
were routed at the first onset, by the dexterity of 
their master and this ignoble victory u ould have 
restored the peace of Africa, if the conqueror had 
not been hastily recalled to Sicily, to appease a se- 
dition which was kindled during his absence in bis 
ou n camp " Disorder and disobedience were the 
common malady of the times the genius to com- 
mand, and the nrtue to obey, resided only in the 
mind of Belisanus 

_ , , AlthoughThcodatus descended from 

of Thwiiiiu a racc of heroes, he was ignorant of the 
art, and averse to the dangers, of war 
Ociibcr^ Although he had studied the wntings 
A D S30 of Plato and Tolly, philosophy was 
incapable of punfying his mind from 
the basest passions, avarice and fear He had pur- 
chased a sceptre bj ingratitude and murder at the 
first menace of an enemy, he degraded his own 
majestj , and that of a nation, which alread} dis- 
dained their unworthy sovereign Astonished bj 
the recent example of Gclimer, he saw himself 
dragged in chains through the streets of Constan- 
tinople the terrors which Belisanus inspired, 
were heightened by the eloquence of Peter, the 
Bjranline ambassador, and that bold and subtle 
adv ocatc persuaded him to sign a treaty, too igno- 
minious to become the foundation of a lasting 
peace It was stipulated, that in the acclamations 
of the Roman people, the name of the emperor 
should be alnajs proclaimed before that of the 
Gothic king, and that as often as the statue of 
Thcodatus was erected in brass or marble, the 
divine image of Justinian should be placed on its 
nght hand Instead of conferring, the king of 
Italj was reduced to solicit, the honours of the 
senate, and tlie consent of the emperor vv as made 
indispensable before he could execute, against a 
priest or senator, the sentence either of death or 

m The ancient majrnituitc ami mlemlour of Hie five nnartenmf Sv 
«cn«c arc delinratnt In Cicero (in \errcni actio ii I ir r Si viv 
btrabo (1 ii p 4lo)*ind llOnillcSicoi, pom n p 17 Tiii 
new cil} restored b> AiicuUus rhriink toward* the island " ~ 
n I’rocopiii* (Vandal 1 it t 14, IS } n> clearU relates the return of 
IVliciriiisuitoSiriU (p 116 edit. Iloesclielii ) tliat I am attonidied at 

the stran.e niKapprehcnsion and reproaches of a learned critic ttCorm 
de la Mothe h Vater, tom rui p 162 163.) ^ 

o T lie ancient Alba wts runted m the first afte of Home On the 
wme spot, or at least in the neighbourhood, *000091701) aro^c, I The 


confiscation The feeble monarch resigned the 
possession of Sicil} , offered, as the annual mark 
of his dependence, a crown of gold, of the weight 
of three hundred pounds , and promised to supplj , 
at the requisition of his sovereign, three thousand 
Gothic auxiliaries for the scmcc of the empire 
Satisfied vnth these extraordinary concessions, the 
successful agent of Justinian hastened his journey 
to Constantinople but no sooner bad he reached 
the Alban nlla,® than he was recalled by the anx- 
iety of Thcodatus , and the dialogue which passed 
between the king and the ambassador deserves to 
be represented in its onginal simplicitj “ Are 
30U of opinion that the emperor will ratify this 
treaty’ P« /laps If he refuses, what consequence 
will ensue’ TFnr Will such a war be just or 
reasonable ’ Jtfost assuredly every one should act 
according to his chai actei What is j our meaning ’ 
You arc a phtlosophct — Justinian is emperoi of the 
Romans it would ill become the diiciple of Plato to 
shed the blood of thousands in his pi ivate quarrel : 
the successoi of Augustus should vindicate his rights, 
and I ecovei by arms the ancient pi ounces of his em- 
piie” This reasoning might not convince, but it 
was sufficient to alarm and subdue, the weakness of 
Theodatus , and he soon descended to his last offer, 
tliat for the poor equivalent of a pension of fortj- 
eight thousand pounds sterling, he would resign 
the kingdom of the Goths and Italians, and spend 
the remainder of his days in the innocent pleasures 
of philosophy and agriculture Both treaties were 
intrusted to the hands of the ambassador, on the 
frail secunty of an oath not to produce the second 
till the first had been positively rejected The 
event may be casilj foreseen Justinian required 
and accepted the abdication of the Gothic king 
His indefatigable agent returned from Constantino- 
ple to Ravenna, with ample instructions, and a 
fair epistle, which praised the wisdom and genero- 
sity of the royal philosopher, granted his pension, 
with the assurance of such honours, as a subject 
and a catholic might enjoy , and wisely referred 
the final execution of the treaty, to the presence 
and authority of Belisanus But in the interval of 
suspense, two Roman generals, who had entered 
the province of Dalmatia, were defeated and slam 
by the Gothic troops From blind and abject de- 
spair, Thcodatus capriciously rose to groundless 
and fatal presumption,!* and dared to receive, with 
menace and contempt, tlie ambassador of Tustinian, 
who claimed his promise, solicited the allegiance of 
his subjects, and boldly asserted the inviolable 
pnv ilcgc of hib ow n character The march of Bcli- 
sarius dispelled this visionary pnde , and as the 
first campaign 1 was employed in the reduction of 

Tilta of Pompey fa- 2. A cimp of H»e pmlonin cnliorlt. 3 Tlie 

modern episcopal citv of Altamim or All«no (Pmeop Gotli 1 11 c 4 

Clover Ital Aniiq tom ii p 914 ) 
p A Sib) lime oracle w«* read) to pronooticc— Africa c*pt , nundiu 
cnnin-itoperiliitjajenlniceorjiorleotinKsiiihisniity, (Goth c lie") 
winch liM been publidied in unknown charreter* ^ Opvop'e*!., an 
editor of the oracle* The Perc Hlaltrct In* promi*e<I a commentary 
but all hi* promi«e* hare been v»in and frnlile** 
q In III* clironob py imitated In »ome dri^w from Thorydnle* Pm. 
co,iiu* begins each rpniigthc)car*of Ju<tint.naiid of the Goihic war 
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Sicily, tlie inyasion of Italy is applied by Proco- 
pms to tlie second 3 ear of the Gothic war ' 

Brfi«anu< in After Belisanas had left suificient 
tade^ibiU, ind iramsons in Palermo and S3racuse, 

mliires Tnple' “ . -.r 

A D 537 he embarked his troops at Messina, 
and landed them, without resistance, on the oppo- 
site shores of Rheginm A Gothic pnnce, who had 
married the daughter of Theodatus, was stationed 
with an army to guard the entrance of Ital3 , but 
he imitated, without scruple, the evample of a 
sovereign, faithless to his public and private duties 
The perfidious Ebermor deserted with his followers 
to the Roman camp, and was dismissed to enjoy 
the servile honours of the Bjzantine court * From 
Rhegium to Naples, the fleet and army of Belisa- 
rius, almost always in siew of each other, advanced 
near three hundred miles along the sea-coast The 
people of Bruttium, Lucania, and Campania, who 
abhorred the name and religion of the Gotlis, em- 
braced the specious excuse, that their ruined walls 
were incapable of defence , the soldiers paid a just 
equisalent for a plentiful market, and curiosity 
alone interrupted the peaceful occupations of the 
husbandman or artificer Naples, which has swell- 
ed to a great and populous capital, long cherished 
the language and manners of a Grecian colony ,* 
and the choice of Virgil had ennobled this elegant 
retreat, which attracted the losers of repose and 
stud}, from the noise, the smoke, and the laborious 
opulence of Rome " As soon as the place was in- 
scsted b} sea and land, Belisanus gave audience 
to the deputies of the people, who exhorted him to 
disregard a conquest unworthy of his arms, to seek 
the Gothic king in a field of battle, and, after his 
sictoi}, to claim, as the sovereign of Rome, the 
allegiance of the dependent cities ** Wlien I treat 
with my enemies,” replied the Roman chief, with a 
haughty smile, “ I am more accustomed to give 
than to receive counsel but I hold in one hand 
inesitable niin, and in the other, peace and free- 
dom, such as S 1 C 1 I 3 now enjoys ” The impatience 
of dclaj urged him to grant the most liberal terms, 
his honour secured tlieir performance but Naples 
was divided into two factions , and the Greek de- 
mocracy was infiamed bj their orators, who, with 
much spint and some truth, represented to the mul- 
titude, that the Goths would punish tlieir defection, 
and that Belisanus himself must esteem their loy- 
altj and v alour Their deliberations, how ever, w ere 
not perfectly free, the city was commanded by 


eight hundred barbanans, whose wives and children 
were detained at Ravenna as the pledge of their 
fidelity, and even the Jews, who were nch and 
numerous, resisted, with desperate enthusiasm, the 
intolerant laws of Justinian In a much later pe- 
nod, the circumference of Naples* measured only 
two thousand three hundred and sixty-three paces ^ 
the fortifications w ere defended by precipices or the 
sea , when the aqueducts were intercepted, a sup- 
ply of water might be drawn from wells and foun- 
tains , and the stock of provisions was sufficient to 
consume the patience of the besiegers At the end 
of twenty days, that of Belisanus was almost ex- 
hausted, and he had reconciled himself to the dis- 
grace of abandoning tbe siege, that he might march, 
before the winter season, against Rome and the 
Gothic king But his anxiety was relieved by the 
bold curiosity of an Isaunan, who explored the dry 
channel of an aqueduct, and secretly reported, that 
a passage might be perforated to introduce a file of 
armed soldiers into the heart of the city When 
the work had been silently executed, the humane 
general nsked the discovery of his secret, by a last 
and fruitless admonition of the impending danger 
In the darkness of the night, four hundred Romans 
entered the aqueduct, raised themselves by a rope, 
which they fastened to an olive tree, into the house 
or garden of a solitary matron, sounded their trum- 
pets, surpnsed the sentinels, and gave admittance 
to their companions, who on all sides scaled the 
walls, and burst open the gates of the city Every 
crime which is punished by social justice, was 
practised as the rights of war , the Hons were dis- 
tinguished by cruelty and sacrilege, and Belisanus 
alone appeared in the streets and churches of Na- 
ples, to moderate tbe calamities which he predicted 
“ The gold and silver,” he repeatedly exclaimed, 
“ are the just rewards of your valour But spare 
tlie inhabitants, they are chnstians, they are sup- 
pliants, they are now your fellow-subjects Restore 
the children to their parents, the wives to their 
husbands, and show them by your generosity, of 
what fnends they have obstinately deprived them- 
selves" The city was saved by the virtue and 
authonty of its conqueror ,’ and when the Neapoli- 
tans returned to their houses, they found some con- 
solation in the secret enjoyment of their hidden 
treasures The barbarian gamson enlisted in the 
service of the emperor , Apulia and Calabria, 
delivered from the odious presence of the Goths, 


nnd tiK fir<t nn cnincide^ mill the firH nf Annl 535, and not 536 ac 
cnrdiii;; to Ihr Aiitivls of Bamniil* (Paci Crit tom ii p 555 irhn n 
rnlimved ■>} Miiratori and the editnra of SiBnniiis.) V rt in some pas. 
saires ve are at a loss to recnncilr the dates of Procopius with hlm«eir, 
and with the Chrniiicle ofMarrellinns 
r The series of the first Gothic war is represented by Procopius (I i 
r 5—39 I II c 1—30 1 in c I } til) thecaptiiity ofV itiges VVitb 
the aid of ^iKoniii* (Opp tom i de Imp Occident I xrii xt in } and 
Itfuratori, (Aonali d Italia, tom t ] I liaie gleaned some few additional 
facts 

• Jornandes, de Rebus Getici< c GO p 702 edit, Grot, and tom i 
p 221 Muratori, de Sncce<s. Regn p 341 
i Xrro (says Tacitus Anna! xv 35) Neapohm quasi Grsecam 
iirliem drhzit. One hundred and fiRy years -iflerwards, in the time of 
*septimius hcTems the Utllemm of the Neapolitans is praised by 
Pnilostratus Srevor EXXnser aoi asesoi odci sat to, owovdar tuv 
Aerate EAAneisoi ciei (Icon I i p 763. edit. Olear ) 
a The olium of Naples is praised by the Roman poets, by V irgil. 


Horace Silius It-ihcu<, and Statins (Oliver Ital Ant I ir p 1149 
1150) In an ele.nit epistle (bylv 1 in V p 94— 03 edit Markland,) 
Statins undertakes the diOicult task of drawing Ins wife from tbe plea 
aures of Rome to that calm retreat 
* JP”' measure was taken by Roger I atler the conquest of Naples 
(A u 1139) which he made the capital ofhi' new kingdom (Giannone, 
tstoria Civile tom il p 169 ) Tliat city the third In chnstian Europe, 
is now at least twelve mile« in circumference fjul Cesar Chpaccii 
Hist Neapol 1 i p 47 1 and contains more inhabitants (350 000) m a 
given space, than any other spot in the known world 
y Not geometrical but common, paces or steps of 22 French inches 

g J Aniille, niesures Itineraries, p 7, 8 ) the 2363 do not make an 
nglish mile 

a Belisanus was reproved by pope Silvcrins for tbe massacre He 
mmpled Naples, and impnrled colnniesnf African captives into Sicily, 
Calabria, and Apulia. (Hist Miscelt I xvi inNIaratori, tom i p 106, 
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acknowledged his dominion , and tbe tusks of the | 
Caljdonian boar, which were still shown at Bcne- 
ventum, arc curiously described by the historian of 
Beltsanus • 

Vitigra km-* of faithful soldtcrs and citizens of 

1?*^ ° Naples had expected their deliverance 

Aubiiit— from a prince, who remained the in- 

A. D 540 active and almost indifferent spectator 
of their ruin Theodatus secured his person within 
the walls of Rome, while his ca\ airy advanced forty 
miles on the Appian way, and encamped in tbe 
Pomptine marshes , which, by a canal of nineteen 
miles in length, had been recently drained, and con- 
verted into excellent pastures’) But the pnncipal 
forces of the Goths were dispersed in Dalmatia, 
Ycnctia, and Gaul , and the feeble mind of their 
king was confounded by tbe unsuccessful event of 
a divination, which seemed to presage the downfall 
of his empire e The most abject slaves have ar- 
raigned the guilt or weakness of an unfortunate 
master The character of Theodatus was rigorously 
scrutinized by a free and idle camp of barbarians, 
conscious of their pniilegc and power he was 
declared unworthy of his race, his nation, and bis 
throne , and their general Vitigcs, whose valour 
had been signalized in the Illynan war, was raised 
with unanimous applause on the bucklers of liis 
companions On the first rumour, the abdicated 
monarch fled from the justice of his country , but he 
was pursued by private revenge A Goth whom he 
had injured in his love, oiertook Theodatus on the 
Flaminian way, and, regardless of his unmanly 
cries, slaughtered him, as he lay prostrate on the 
ground, like a victim (says the historian) at the foot 
of the altar The choice of the people is the best 
and purest title to reign over them yet such is the 
prejudice of every age, that Vitiges impatiently 
wished to return to Ravenna, where he might seize, 
with the reluctant hand of the daughter of Amala- 
sontha, some faint shadow of hereditary right A 
national council was immediately held, and the 
new monarch reconciled the impatient spint of the 
barbarians to a measure of disgrace, which the 
misconduct of his predecessor rendered wise and 
indispensable The Goths consented to retreat in 
the presence of a victonous enemy , to delay till the 
next spring the operations of oflensive war, to 
summon their scattered forces , to relinquish their 
distant possessions, and to trust even Rome itself to 
the faith of its inhabitants Eeudcris, an aged 
warrior, was left in the capital with four thousand 
soldiers , a feeble garrison, which might have se- 
conded the zeal, though it was incapable of oppos- 


ing the wishes, of the Romans But a momentary 
enthusiasm of religion and patriotism was kindled 
in their minds They furiously exclaimed, that the 
apostolic throne should no longer be profaned by 
tbe triumph or toleration of Ananism, that the 
tombs of tbe Caisars should no longer be trampled 
by the savages of the north , and, without reflecting, 
that Italy must sink into a province of Constanti- 
nople, they fondly hailed the restoration of a Roman 
emperor as a new acra of freedom and prosperity 
The deputies of the pope and clergy, of the senate 
and people, invited the lieutenant of Justinian to 
accept their voluntary allegiance, and to enter the 
city, whose gates would be thrown open for his 
reception As soon as Belisarius had fortified his 
new conquests, Naples and Cumae, he advanced 
about twenty miles to the hanks of the Yulturnus, 
contemplated the decayed grandeur of Capua, and 
halted at the separation of the Latin and Appian 
ways The work of the censor, after the incessant 
use of nine centuries, still preserved its primaeval 
beauty, and not a flaw could be discovered in the 
large polished stones, of which that solid though 
narrow road was so firmly compacted * Belisarius, 
however, preferred the Latin way, which, at a dis- 
tance from the sea and the marshes, skirted in a 
space of one hundred and twenty miles along the 
foot of the mountains His enemies Beii«iniis enters 
had disappeared when he made his 
entrance through tlic Asinarian gate, Oee lo 
the garrison departed without molestation along the 
Flaminian way, and the city, after sixty years 
servitude, was delivered from the yoke of the bar- 
banans Loudens alone, from a motive of pnde or 
discontent, refused to accompany the fugitives , and 
the Gothic chief, himself a trophy of the victory, 
was sent with tbe keys of Rome to the throne of 
emperor Justinian • 

Tbe first days, which coincided with Siegre of Kome 
the old Saturnalia, were devoted to 
mutual congratulation and the public Mow** 
joy, and tbe catholics prepared to celebrate, witliou 
a rival, the approaching festival of the nativity c 
Christ In the familiar conversation of a he 
the Romans acquired some notion of the virtu 
which history ascribed to their ancestors , they w 
edified by the apparent respect of Belisarius fort 
successor of St Peter, and his ngid discipli 
secured in the midst of war the blessings of tra> 
quilhty and justice They applauded the j 
success of his arms, which overran the adja 
country, as far as Narni, Perusia, and Spolcto , b 
1 they trembled, the senate, the clergy, and the u 


(netentnm w built by Diomwle, tbe nepbetr of Meleacer 
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(Clutcr tom ii 

taratc life (0*._ ^ •remca 

fM^llie liMil'’’* * (“Of "the iiogj quarrel'll vi'thaTirdy 
- ««rtrangch confounded by Cluverme (lorn ii 

p 1007 ) with Ibe river Ufent ft wa* in truth a cinal of nineteen 
mile* from Forum Appii to Terracma, on which Horace cmlrarked in 
Uieni„lit The Dccennotium which le mentioned b\ Incan. Dion 

.,”.'“*.'*5“ •V*."'™*.?””.’ >“flicienllj mined, rntored. and 

oblilented (DAmillc Anal}udc I tlalie p l^fcc) 

Jc* gratified his contempt and hatred for all the chrntiani, b\ 
encioimg three bandt, each of ten hog*, and divcnminated by tbe nama 


of Gotha, Grecke, and Bnmaiw Of the firat, almort all were f 
dead’^almoU aU the second vere alive*— of Ihe third, lia!f died, and 
rest Inat their hriulea No unaiiilahle emblem of the t% enl. 

i Bergierllliat d» Grand»Chemins de» Romain*, tom i p 221- 
44P— 444 ) examinea the atriieture and niatenala while D Aoville ( 
Ijae d Itahe p 200—213 ) defines the j-eo-raphical line 
e Of the first recoatrj of Rome, the year (5315) w cerUin from 
aeries of events, rather than from the eomipl or interpolated t 
Procopiua the tnonfA (December) la awerUined by Lva.nna, (I 
c 19 ) and the itau (the fnilA) mij be admitted on the »liglil evnt 
of Nicephoru* Calliatu*. (I xvii c 13) For Ihia accurate chrom.' 
we are indebted to the diligence udjudgment of Pagi, (tom ii p 
560} 
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warlike people, as soon as the} understood that he 
had resolved, and would speedily be reduced, to 
sustain a siege against the powers of the Gothic 
monarch} The designs of Vitiges were executed, 
during the winter season, with diligence and effect 
From their lustic habitations, from their distant 
garrisons, the Goths assembled at Kavenna for the 
defence of their country, and such were their num- 
bers, that after an army had been detached for the 
relief of Dalmatia, one hundied and fifty thousand 
fighting men marched under the royal standard 
According to the degrees of rank or merit, the 
Gothic king distnbuted arms and horses, nch gifts, 
and liberal promises he moved along the Flami- 
nian wa}, declined the useless sieges of Perusia 
and Spoleto, respected the impregnable rock of 
Nami, and arrived within two miles of Rome at the 
foot of the Milvian bridge The narrow passage 
was fortified with a tower, and Behsarius had com- 
puted the value of the twenty days which must be 
lost in the construction of another bridge But the 
consternation of the soldiers of the tower, who either 
fled or deserted, disappointed his hopes, and be- 
tra} ed his person into the most imminent danger 
At the head of one thousand horse, the Roman 
general sallied fiom the Flaminian gate to mark 
the ground of an advantageous position, and to 
survey the camp of the barbanans , but while he 
still believed them on the other side of the Tiber, 
he was suddenl} encompassed and assaulted by their 
innumerable squadrons The fate of Italy depended 
on Ills life , and the deserters pointed to the con- 
spicuous horse, a bay,' with a white face, which he 
rode on that memorable day “ Aim at the bay 
horse,” was the univ ersal cry Ev ery bow was bent, 
every javelin was directed, against ^at fatal object, 
and the command was repeated and obeyed by 
thousands who were ignorant of its real motive 
The bolder barbarians advanced to the more ho- 
nourable combat of swords and spears, and the 
praise of an enemy has graced the fall of Yisandus, 
the standard-bearer,e who maintained his foremost 
station, till he was pierced with thirteen wounds, 
perhaps bj the hand of Behsarius himself The 
Roman general was strong, active, and dexterous 
on every side he discharged his weighty and mortal 
strokes his faithful guards imitated bis valour, 
and defended his person , and the Goths, after the 
loss of a thousand men, fled before the arms of a 
hero They were rashly pursued to their camp 
and the Romans, oppressed bj multitudes, made a 
gradual and at length a precipitate retreat to the 
gates of the city the gates were shut against the 
fugitives , and the public terror was increased, bj 
the report, that Bclisanus was slain His counte- 

t A liorsf of a laj or red colour was atvled ^oXior liy tlie Greeks, 
bilamb) Iht. barbariaox and spadiY bj tlic Romans tlonesti spadices, 
tajsVir|,il (Georpic I iii 72 with the Ob<ertations of Martin and 
Ilejnc) Sraiif orfiaior s]);nifies a branch of the palm tree, whose 
name, ^oieif, is s) iionv mous to red (AnhisGellitis ii 2R) 
ic I interpret /111 daXopior not as a proper name hiitnioflice stand 
ard bearer, from bandum, (lexillnm ] a iMrlnrie word adopted by the 
Greeks and Romans. (Paul Diacon I i c SO p 760 Grot Komiiia 
Gothin, |i S75 Durance, Gloss. Latin tom i p 539 540 ) 
h M D Aiisille has given, in tlie Memoirs of tlie Academj for the 


nance was indeed disfigured by sweat, dust, and 
blood , his voice was hoarse. Ins strength was almost 
exhausted , but Ins unconquerable spirit still re- 
mained , he imparted that spirit to Ins desponding 
companions, and their last desperate charge was 
felt by the fljing barbarians, as if a new army, 
vigorous and entire, bad been poured from the 
city The Flaminian gate was thrown valour of 
open to a real triumph , but it was not Belisanns 
before Behsarius had visited every post, and pro- 
vided for the public safety, that he could be per- 
suaded by his wife and friends, to taste the needful 
refreshn eiits of food and sleep In the more im- 
proved state of the art of war, a general is seldom 
requiicd or even permitted to display the personal 
prowess of a soldier, and the example of Behsarius 
may be added to the rare examples of Henry IV 
of Pyrrhus, and of Alexander 

After this lirst and unsuccessful trial hk defence of 
of then enemies, the whole army of the 
Goths passed the Tiber, and formed the siege pf Uie 
cit}, which continued above a year, till their final 
departure Whatever fancy may conceive, the 
severe compass of the geographer defines the cir- 
cumference of Rome within a line of twelve miles 
and three hundred and forty-five paces, and that 
circumference, except in the Vatican, has invariably 
been the same from the triumph of Aurehan to the 
peaceful but obscure reign of the modern popes 
But in the day of her greatness the space within 
her walls was crowded with habitations and in- 
habitants , and the populous suburbs, that stretched 
along the public roads, were darted like so manv 
rajs from one common centre Adversity swept 
away these extraneous ornaments, and left naked 
and desolate a considerable part even of the seven 
lulls Yet Rome in its present state could send into 
the field above thirty thousand males of a military 
age,i and, notwithstanding the want of discipline 
and exercise, the far greater part, inured to the 
hardships of poverty, might be capable of bearing 
arms for the defence of their country and religion 
The piudencc of Behsarius did not neglect this im- 
portant I esource His soldiers w ere relieved by the 
zeal and diligence of the people, who watched 
while they slept, and laboured while they reposed 
he accepted the voluntary service of the bravest and 
most indigent of the Roman youth , and the com- 
panies of townsmen sometimes represented, in a 
vacant post, the presence of the troops which had 
been drawn away to more essential duties But 
his just confidence was placed in the veterans 
who had fought under his banner in the Persian 
and African wars, and although that gallant band 
was reduced to five thousand men, he Undertook, 

year 1756, (loin xxx p 198—236 ) a plan of Rome on a smaller scale, 
blit far more occuntc than that wliicli he hail delineated 101738 for 
Rollin s Iiistor} Experience had improved Ins knowledge and instead 
of Rossi s to|>ograph} lie used the new and excellent map of Noth 
Pliny s old measure of thirteen must be reduced to eight miles. It is 
easier to alter a text, than to remove hills or buildings 
I In the year 1709, Labat (Voyages cn Italie, tom iii p 218) 
reckoned 138,568 Christian souls, besides 8 or 10 000 Jews— without 
souls’— In the year 1763, the numbers exceeded 160,000 
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with such contemptible numbers, to defend a circle 
of t«cl\e miles, ngainst an army of one hundred 
and fifty thousand barbarians In the walls of 
Rome, which Belisarius constructed or restored, 
the materials of ancient architecture may be dis- 
cerned and the whole fortification was completed, 
except in a chasm still extant between the Pincian 
and Flaminian gates, which the prejudices of the 
Goths and Romans left under tlie clTectiial guard 
of St Peter the apostle ' The battlements or bas- 
tions were shaped in sharp angles, a ditch, broad 
and deep, protected the foot of the rampart , and 
the archers on the rampart were assisted by militaiy 
engines , the hahsta, a pow’erful cross-bow, which 
darted short but massy arrows , the onagt i, or wild 
asses, which, on the principle of a sling, threw 
stones and bullets of an enormous size "> chain 
was draw'n across the Tiber, the arches of the aque- 
ducts were made impervious, and the mole or 
sepulchre of Hadrian » was converted, for the first 
time, to the uses of a citadel That lenerable 
structure, which contained the ashes of the Anto- 
nincs, was a circular turret rising from a quadran- 
gular basis it w as covered with the white marble 
of Paros, and decorated hy the statues of gods and 
heroes , and the lo%cr of the arts must read wuth a 
sigh, that the works of Praxiteles or Lysippus w ere 
torn from their lofty pedestals, and hurled into the 
ditch on the heads of the besiegers “ To each of 
Ills lieutenants, Bclisanus assigned the defence of 
a gate, with the wise and peremptorj instruction, 
that, whatever might be the alarm, they should 
steadily adhere to their respective posts, and trust 
then general for the safety of Rome The formidable 
host of the Goths was insuflicient to embrace the 
amplcmeasiircofthecity ofthefourteen gates, seven 
only were invested from the Pramcstine to the Fla- 
minian way , and Vitiges divided his troops into six 
camps, each of which was fortified w-ith a ditch and 
rampart On the Tuscan side of the river, a seventh 
encampment was formed in the field or circus of the 
Vatican, for the important purpose of command- 
ing tlicMilvian bridge and the course of the Tiber, 
but thej approached with devotion the adjacent 
church of St Peter, and the threshold of tlic 
holy apostles was respected daring the siege by a 
Christian enemy In the ages of victorj', as often as 
the senate decreed some distant conquest, the con- 
sul denounced hostilities, by unbarring, in solemn 
pomp, the gates of the temple of Janus p Domestic 
war now rendered the admonition superfluous, and 
the ccrcmonj was superseded by tlic establishment 

1. The acciintc eye of Nirdini (Romi Antica, 1 , c thi p 31 V 
conlil di<tint.uisli Ibe tumultuane open di Balieirio ' ' 

1 The figure and Ipniii» in the upper part of llie wall, which Pro- 
copiu«ili«.rred,(Gotli 1 i c 13) is risible to the present hour (Donat 
Roma V I lii«, I i c 17 p S3, S4 ) 

to LiiKiusfOpp tom III Pohorcef I. iii )wu i-imrant of tins clear 
and coiispicnoiis jiaeio-r of Praeopius. (Goth I i c 21 ) The cii'nnc 
was named the wild nw a calcitrando (lien step), Tlieqor 

Lnvua Grar tom ii p I3lu, 1311 tom in p 877) I lure seen m 
ni,.em(nis niodil conirired -ind executed by gencial Melrille, which 
imitates or surprs.-es the art ot antiquity 

B The descnplioii of this msiisuleuin or niolc. In Procopius (1 , c 
S > } IS the first and best 1 he In i„hl above the wall, pxrl'or er Xifioe 
^oXtir On Nulli s great plan the sides rera urr 3(iDBiij,li<}i 


of a new religion But the brazen temple of Janus 
was left standing in the forum , of a size sufiicicnt 
only to contain the statue of the god, five cubits in 
height, of a human form, but wuh two faces directed 
to the cast and west The double gates were like- 
wise of brass , and a fruitless effort to turn them on 
their rusty hinges, rev ealed the scandalous secret, 
that some Romans were still attached to the super- 
stition of their ancestors 

Eighteen days were employed by the Repiii«es a gene- 
besiegers, to provide all the instru- 
ments of attack vv inch antiquity had 
invented Fascines were prepared to fill the ditches, 
scaling-ladders to ascend the walls The largest 
trees of the forest supplied the timbers of four bat- 
tering-rams, their heads were armed with iron, 
they were suspended by ropes, and each of them 
VI as worked by the labour of fifty men Tlic lofty 
wooden turrets moved on wheels or rollers, and 
foimed a spacious platform of the level of the ram- 
part On the morning of the nineteenth day, a 
general attack was made from the Prmnestinc gate 
to the Vatican seven Gothic columns, with their 
military engines, advanced to the assault, and the 
Romans who lined the ramparts, listened with 
doubt and anxiety to the cheerful assurances of 
tbeir commander As soon as the enemy approached 
the ditch, Belisanus himself drew the first arrow , 
and such was his strength and dexterity, that ho 
transfixed the foremost of the barbarian leaders A 
shout of applause and victory was rc-echotd along 
the wall He drew a second arrow, and the stroke 
was followed with the same success and the same 
acclamation The Roman general then gave the 
word, that the archers should aim at the teams of 
oxen , they were instantly covered with mortal 
wounds, the towers which they drew remained 
useless and immovable, and a single moment dis- 
concerted the laborious projects of the king of the 
Goths After this disappointment, Viliges still 
continued,' or feigned to continue, the assault of the 
Salarian gate, that he might divert the attention of 
his adversary, while his principal forces more stre- 
nuously attacked the Prmnestine gate and the se- 
pulchre of Hadrian, at the distance of three miles 
from each other Near the former, the double 
walls of the Vivariums were low or broken, the 
fortifications of the latter were feebly guarded tlic 
vigour of the Goths was excited by the hope of 
victory and spoil , and if a single post bad given 
way, the Romans, and Rome itself, were irrecover- 
ably lost This perilous day vvas the most glorious 

B Rraxiltlcx rxcelled in Faun*, and tint of Athent wax fair oirn 
matlcrpiccc Rnme nnv cniilainr above tliirtr of the •ame rhancter 
When the ditch of SL Angelo war cleanwd under Urtian VIll the 
workmen found the rleepinp Fnin of the Darberini palace but a Ipy, 
a tlnttli, and the n-Iit arm had been brol en from tliatbeantirul Matue. 
(VV inkclroan Hi<t del Vrt tom ii p 0,53 tom iii p 2(>>} 

p Pmcopiiir bar !;ircn the beat dc«criplion of the temple of Janiir x 
national deit^ of I^atium (llejne E'crutx. « ad I rii iTiind ) It 
war once a pate in the primitive eit\ of Romnlurand Taunia (Xardmi, 
p 13 250 329) Virfcil has described the ancient nle like a po^t and 
an antiquarian 

q flrariurt war an anple in the new wall enclncetl for wild l»^»lr 
(Proropiiir Goth I I c,23) The snot ta stilt visible in Xardioi, (I ir 
c 5 p ISO l(!9)and ^oUi'afircat p)an ofRooie 
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in the life of Behsanus Amidst tumult and dis- 
mnj, the whole plan of the attack and defence was 
distinctly present to his mind, he observed the 
changes of each instant, weighed every possible 
advantage, transported liis person to the scenes of 
danger, and communicated his spirit in calm and 
decisive orders The contest was fiercely main- 
tained from the morning to the evening , the Goths 
were repulsed on all sides, and each Roman might 
boast, that he had vanquished thirty barbarians, if 
the strange disproportion of numbers were not 
counterbalanced by the ment of one man Thirty 
thousand Goths, according to the confession of their 
own chiefs, penshed in this bloody action , and the 
multitude of the wounded was equal to that of the 
slam When they advanced to the assault, their 
close disorder sufiered not a javelin to fall without 
cfiect , and as they retired, the populace of the city 
joined the pursuit, and slaughtered, with impunity. 

His sallies, the backs of their flying enemies Beli- 
sarius instantly sallied from the gates, 
and while the soldiers chanted his name and victory, 
the hostile engines of war were reduced to ashes 
Such was the loss and consternation of the Goths, 
that, from this day, the siege of Rome degenerated 
into a tedious and indolent blockade, and they 
were incessantly harassed hj the Roman general, 
who, in frequent skirmishes, destroyed above five 
thousand of their bravest troops Their cavalry was 
unpractised in the use of the how , their archers 
served on foot , and this divided force was incapable 
of contending with their adversaries, whose lances 
and arrows, at a distance, or at hand, were alike 
formidable The consummate skill of Belisanus 
embraced the favourable opportunities and as he 
chose the ground and the moment, as he pressed 
tlie charge or sounded the retreaV the squadrons 
which he detached were seldom unsuccessful These 
partial advantages diffused an impatient ardour 
among the soldiers and people, who began to feel 
the hardships of a siege, and to disregard the dan- 
gers of a general engagement Each plebeian con- 
ceived himself to be a hero, and the infantry, who, 
since the decay of discipline, were rejected from the 
line of battle, aspired to the ancient honours of the 
Roman legion Belisanus praised the spint of his 
troops, condemned their presumption, yielded to 
their clamours, and prepared the remedies of a 
defeat, the possibility of which he alone bad courage 
to suspect In the quarter of the Vatican, the 
Romans prevailed , and if the irreparable moments 
had not been wasted in the pillage of the camp, 
they might have occupied the Milvian bridge, and 
charged in the rear of the Gothic host On the 
other side of the Tiber, Belisanus advanced from 
the Pincian and Salanan gates But his army, 
four thousand soldiers perhaps, was lost in a spa- 
cious plain, they were eficompassed and oppressed 
by fresh multitudes, who continually relieved the 

T For the Unman trum|iet and lU varinns notes, consult Lipsias de 
Militia Romani (Opp tom iii I tv Dialog x p IS5— 129) A mode 
ordistiDbUishinc the charge by the horn; trumpet of solid brass, and 


broken ranks of the barbarians The \ aliant leaders 
of the infantry were unskilled to conquer , they died 
the retreat (a hasty retreat) was covered by tlie pru- 
dence of the general, and the victors started hack 
with alTnghtfrom the formidable aspect of an armed 
rampart The reputation of Belisanus was unsul- 
lied by a defeat , and the vain confidence of the 
Goths was not less serviceable to his designs, than 
the repentance and modesty of the Roman troops 
From the moment that Belisanus Distress of iiie 
had determined to sustain a siege, his <=‘fy 
assiduous care provided Rome against the danger 
of famine, more dreadful than the Gothic arms , 
An extraordinary supply of corn was imported from 
Sicily the harvests of Campania and Tuscany were 
forcibly swept for the use of the city , and the rights 
of private property were infringed by the strong 
plea of the public safety It might easily he fore- 
seen that the enemy would intercept the aqueducts , 
and the cessation of the water-mills was the first 
inconvenience, which was speedily removed by 
mooring large vessels, and fixing mill-stones in the 
current of the river The stream was soon embar- 
rassed by the trunks of trees, and polluted with 
dead bodies yet so elfectual were the precautions 
of the Roman general, that the waters of the Tyher 
still continued to give motion to the mills and drink 
to the inhabitants the more distant quarters were 
supplied from domestic wells , and a besieged city 
might support, without impatience, the privation of 
her public baths A large portion of Rome, from 
the Praenestine gate to the church of St Paul, was 
never invested by the Goths , their excursions were 
restrained by the activity of the Moorish troops 
the navigation of the Tyher, and the Latin, Appian, 
and Ostian ways, were left free and unmolested for 
the introduction of corn and cattle, or the retreat of 
the inhabitants, who sought a refuge in Campania 
or Sicily Anxious to relieve himself from a use- 
less and devouring multitude, Belisanus issued his 
peremptory orders for the instant departure of the 
women, the children, and slaves, required his 
soldiers to dismiss their male and female attend-, 
ants, and regulated their allowance, that one moiety 
should he given in provisions, and the other in 
money His foresight was justified by the increase 
of the public distress, as soon as the Goths had 
occupied two important posts in the neighbourhood 
of Rome By the loss of the port, or, as it is now 
called, the city of Porto, he was depnved of the 
countiy on the right of the Tyher, and the best com- 
munication with the sea, and he reflected with 
gnef and anger, that three hundred men, could he 
have spared such a feeble band, might have de- 
fended its impregnable works Seven miles from 
the capital, between the Appian and the Latin ways, 
two pnncipal aqueducts crossing, and again cross- 
ing each other, enclosed within their solid and lofty 
arches a fortified space,* where Vitiges established 

Uie relreat by tbe fooCtnimnel of leather and light wood, was recom. 
mended by Proconiue and anopted by Beliwius (Goth I ) 

• Procopius (Goth I li c 3) has forgot to name lliese aqueduels 
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a camp of seven tliousand Goths to interocpt the 
convoys of Sieily and Campania The granaries of 
Rome were insensibly exhausted, the adjaeent 
country had been wasted with lire and sword , such 
scanty supplies as might yet be obtained by hasty 
excursions, were the reward of valour, and the pur- 
chase of wealth the forage of the horses, and the 
bread of the soldiers, never failed , hut in the last 
months of the siege, the people were exposed to the 
miseries of scarcity, unwholesome food,* and con- 
tagious disorders Belisarius saw and pitied their 
sufferings, hut he had foreseen, and he watched, 
the decay of their loyalty, and the progress of their 
discontent \dversity had awakened the Romans 
from the dreams of grandeur and freedom, and 
taught them the humiliating lesson, that it was of 
small moment to their real happiness, whether the 
name of their master was derived from the Gothic 
or the Latin language The lieutenant of Justinian 
listened to their just complaints, but he rejected 
with disdain the idea of flight or capitulation , re- 
pressed their clamorous impatience for battle , 
amused them with the prospect of sure and speedy 
relief, and secured himself and the city from the 
effects of their despair or treachery Twice in 
each month he changed the station of the oflicers 
to whom the custody of the gates was committed 
the various precautions, of patrolcs, ivatch-words, 
lights, and music, were repeatedly employed to 
discover whatever passed on the ramparts, out- 
guards were posted beyond the ditch, and the trusty 
vigilance of dogs supplied the more doubtful fldc- 
lity of mankind A letter was intercepted, which 
assured the king of the Goths, that the Asinarian 
gate, adjoining to the Lateran church, should be 
Exile of pope secretly opened to Ills troops On the 
a^t>'Ti 7 proof or suspicion of treason, seieral 
Ntv 17 senators were banished, and the pope 
Sjhenus was summoned to attend the representa- 
tive of his sovereign, at his head-quarters in the 
Pincian palace'* The ecclesiastics who followed 
their bishop, were detained in the first or second 
apartment,* and he alone was admitted to the pre- 
sence of Belisarius The conqueror of Rome and 
Carthage was modestly seated at the feet of An- 
tonina, who reclined on a stately couch the general 
was silent, but the \oicc of reproach and menace 
issued from the mouth of his imperious wife Ac- 
cused by credible witnessed, and the c,idcncc of 
his own subscription, the successor of St Peter 
was despoiled of his pontifical ornaments, clad in 
the mean habit of a monk, and embanked, without * 

nor can sucli a double intcr<ection, at «hc1i a dutanre from Hoitic be 
cleirlj n'certxined from tbc writings of Froiilinus Fabretti and r>elu i 
Hard dc Aqiiisandde ^gro Ilomaiio, or from the local maps of Lameti 
and Cingiiliiii ^elcn nr eight miles fnini the cit} (oO stadia ) on the I 
road to Albano between tin Ixtin and Appun wa\s, I diwerii the 
ixmaiiis Ilf an aqueduct, {probibl} the Septimian,) a scries (CTO paces) 
of srrhesfwenlj file feet high (i.d'iiAw cen-nt ) ' j 

« riiet made >!iii«i„es aWn-ar of mule s flc»)i linwhnlc«imr if 
It. niinials had died of the plague Otherwise the famous Eolo^na 
[Usages are said to be made of ass flesh f>o\agesde Ijibat tom ii 
SIS) 

n 1 he name nf tht place the lull, and the adjoining gate were all 
erised from the reiiatnr I’mcitis Some rcrciil resli.es of temples 
ad churches arc near sm»otlicd in the ganleii of the iMinims of the 
riiiibl del Stuntc (Xarthni, I ii c 7 p IPS L«ehiiiard, p soo, 5to 
2 / 


delay, for a distant exile in the cast At the em- 
peror’s command, the clergy of Rome proceeded to 
the choice of a new' bishop , and after a solemn 
invocation of the Holy Ghost, elected the deacon 
Vigilius, who had purchased the papal throne by' a 
bnbe of tw 0 hundred pounds of gold Tlio profit, 
and consequently the guilt, of this simony, was 
imputed to Bclisanus but tbc bero obeyed the 
orders of his wife, Antonina scr\cd the passions 
of the empress , and Theodora laiished her trea- 
sures, in the vain hope of obtaining a pontiil hostile 
or indifferent to the council of Chalcedon r 
The epistle of Belisarius to the cm- Deinctaneeuf 
peror announced his victory, his dan- 
ger, and his resolution “ According to your 
commands, we ha\c entered the dominions of the 
Goths, and reduced to your obedience, Sicily, 
Campania, and the city of Rome, but the loss of 
these conquests will be more disgraceful than their 
acquisition was glorious Hitherto wc have suc- 
cessfully fought against the multitudes of tbc 
barbarians, but their multitudes may finally prc\ ail 
Victory IS the gift of Providence, but the reputation 
of kings and generals depends on the success or 
the failure of their designs Permit me to speak 
with freedom if you wish that w'e should live, send 
us subsistence , if you desire that wc should eon- 
qner, send us arms, horses, and men The Ro- 
mans have received us as friends and deliverers 
but in our present distress, they will be cither be- 
trayed by their confidence, or we shall he oppressed 
by then treachery and hatred For myself, my life 
is consecrated to your service it is yours to reflect, 
whether my death in this situation will contribute 
to the glory and prosperity of your reign" Per- 
haps that reign would have been equally piospcrous, 
if the peaceful master of the cast had abstained 
from the conquest of Africa and Italy but as Jus- 
tinian was ambitious of fame, he made some efforts, 
they were feeble and languid, to support and rescue 
his victorious general A reinforcement of sixteen 
hundred Sclavonians and Huns was led by Martin 
and Valerian , and as they had reposed during the 
winter season in the harbours of Greece, the strength 
of the men and horses was not impaired by the 
fatigues of a sea-voyage, and they distinguished 
their valour in the first sally against the besiegers. 
About the time of tbc summer solstice, Eutlialius 
landed at Tcrracina with large suras of money for 
the payment of the troops he cautiously proceeded 
along the Appian xtay, and this convoy entered 
Rome through the gate Capena,* while Belisarius, 

the oil! plan of Buflalino and llie f,rcat plan nf Xolli ) IleliQriut ind 
fixed lux xtatioii between the fmetan and Aalanan catM (Frocop 
Goth 1 I c 13} 

X Finm the mention of the pnmum ct xecuiidiim rclnni U linuld 
feem that IWi-sirius even in a > e«e representcil the enipemr and 
maintained the proud ceremonial of the Hazanline paUce 

T Of till* ael of «aerilc„e I’ro-opi*" ((totln I i c So ) i* a drj -nd 
rcliictaot witnex* The narratlre* of I iberatu* plrraiarmni e 22.) 
and Ana*la*iii9 (de V It Pont p ) ate eliar-clrristir I tit pa* innate 

Hear the execrations of Cardinal Itaroimi* (A T) ■at, Xi> 123 A D 

63S, No 4 — 20 ) portcntiim facinu* omni rxrcraiirin ,li-titim 

a Tlie old Capena wa* roiiinaed bv Anrelian to, r- tt-ar lli» mmlerri 
paleofM •^bastian {«ee Nolli » plan ) Tliet roemnralile •pot hat iKen 
consecrated ba tbc Lfretaan etoce the nietnort of Nima triLirptiai 
arches the septilelites of tncfccipios, iteltlli Xe 
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on tlic other side, diverted the attention of the Goths 
by a vigorous and sucressful skirmish These 
seasonable aids, the use and reputation of which 
were dexterously managed by the Roman general, 
revived the courage, or at least the hopes, of the 
soldiers and people The historian Procopius was 
despatched with an important commission, to col- 
lect the troops and provisions which Campania 
could furnish, or Constantinople had sent , and the 
secretary of Belisarius was soon followed by Anto- 
nina herself,® nho boldly traiersed the posts of the 
enemy, and returned with the onental succours to 
the relief of her husband and the besieged city A 
fleet of three thousand Isaurians cast anchor in the 
bay of Naples, and afterwards at Ostia Above 
two thousand horse, of whom a part were Thracians, 
landed at Tarentnm, and, after the junction of file 
hundred soldiers of Campania, and a train of wag- 
gons laden with wine and flour, they directed their 
march on the Appian way, from Capua to the 
neighbourhood of Rome The forces that arrived 
by land and sea, were united at the mouth of the 
Tiber Antonina convened a council of war it 
was resolved to surmount with sails and oars the 
adverse stream of the nier and the Goths were 
apprehensive of disturbing, by any rash hostilities, 
the negociation to which Behsarius had craftily 
listened They credulously believed that they saw 
no more than the vanguard of a fleet and army, 
which already covered the Ionian sea and the plains 
of Campania , and the illusion was supported by 
the haughty language of the Roman general, when 
he gave audience to the ambassadors of Yitiges 
After a specious discourse to vindicate the justice 
of his cause, they declared, that, for the sake of 
peace, they were disposed to renounce the posses- 
sion of Sicily “ The emperor is not less generous,” 
replied his lieutenant, with a disdainful smile, “in 
'‘ctum for a gift which jon no longer possess, he 
presents jou with an ancient province of the em- 
pire , he resigns to the Goths the sovereignty of the 
British island ” Bclisanus rejected with equal 
firmness and contempt the offer of a tribute, but 
he allowed the Gothic ambassadors to seek their 
fate from the mouth of Justinian himself , and con- 
sented, with seeming reluctance, to a truce of three 
months, from the winter solstice to the equinox of 
spring Prudence might not safely trust either the 
oaths or hostages of the barbarians, but the conscious 
superiontj of the Roman chief w as expressed in the 
Bclisiriu»re distnbution of his troops As soon 
cover* many as fcar Or hunger eompelled the Goths 
aties of iiaij aciiite Alba, Porto, and Centum- 

cellro, their place was instantly supplied , the gar- 
risons of Narni, Spolcto, and Pcrusia, were rein- 
forced, and the seven camps of the besiegers were 
graduallj encompassed with the calamities of a 
siege The prajers and pilgrimage of Datius, 
bishop of Milan, were not wathout effect , and he 

a Tlic cxprcASion of Procopius tiasan insidious cast— rv^qv tKtov 
fl<r0a^( It et>u/?i| 0 ’n/icini' xopadoKCii (Goth I l| c. 4 ) ^el 

lie If speikin^ of a woman 


obtained one thousand Thracians and Isaurians, to 
assist the revolt of Liguriaagainsther Anan tyrant 
At the same time, John the Sanguinary,'* the nephew 
of Vitalian, was detached with two thousand chosen 
horse, first to Alba on the Facine lake, and after- 
wards to the frontiers of Picenum on the Hadnatic 
sea “In that province," said Belisarius, “the 
Goths have deposited their families and treasures, 
without a guard or the suspicion of danger Doubt- 
less they will V lolate the truce let them feel your 
presence, before they hear of your motions Spare 
the Italians , suffer not any fortified places to re- 
main hostile in your rear, and faithfully reserve 
the spoil of an equal and common partition It 
would not be reasonable," he added vvitli a laugh, 

“ that whilst we are toiling to the destruction of the 
drones, our more fortunate brethren should rifle 
and enjoj the honey ” 

The whole nation of the Ostrogoths i<|,e Goths raise 
had been assembled for the attack, and 
was almost entirely consumed in the ms. 

siege of Rome If any credit be due to ’ 

an intelligent spectator, one-tbird at least of their 
enormous host w as destroyed, in frequent and bloody 
combats under the walls of the city The bad fame 
and pernicious qualities of the summer air, might 
already be imputed to the decay of agriculture and 
population , and the evils of famine and pestilence 
were aggravated by their own licentiousness, and 
the unfriendly disposition of the country While 
Yitiges struggled with his fortune, while he hesi- 
tated between shame and ruin, his retreat was has- 
tened bj domestic alarms The kiqg of the Goths 
was informed by tremblingmessengers, that John the 
Sanguinary spread the devastations of war from the 
Apennineto the Hadnatic , that the rich spoils and 
innumerable captives of Picenum were lodged in the 
fortifications of Rimini , and that this formidable 
chief had defeated bis uncle, insulted his capital, and 
seduced, bj secret correspondence, the fidelity of his 
wife, the impenous daughter of Amalasontha Y et, 
before he retired, Yitiges made a last effort, either to 
storm or to surprise the citj A secret passage was 
discovered in one of the aqueducts , two citizens of 
the Yatican w ere tempted by bribes to intoxicate the 
guards of the Aurelian gate, an attack was medi- 
tated on the walls beyond the Tiber, in a place 
which was not fortified with towers , and the bar- 
oarians advanced, with torches and scaling-ladders, 
to the assault of the Pincian gate But every 
attempt was defeated bj the* intrepid vigilance of 
Belisarius and his band of veterans, who, in the 
most penlous moments, did not regret the absence 
of their companions , and the Goths, alike destitute 
of hope and subsistence, clamorous!} urged their 
departure, before the truce should expire, and the 
Roman cavalry should again be united One j ear 
and nine days after the commencement of the siege, ^ 
an armj, so lately strong and triumphant, burnt' 

h ADastasiu* (n 40 ) has preserved this c|nthct of Santptinariu8, 
which tDi^ht do honour to a ti^er 
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their tents, and tumultuously repassed the Milvian | 
hndge They repassed not with impunity their 
thronging multitudes, oppressed in a narrow pas- 
sage, were driven headlong into the Tiber, by their 
own fears and the pursuit of the enemy , and the 
Roman general, sallying from the Pincian gate, in- 
flicted a severe and disgraceful wound on their re- 
treat The slow length of a sickly and desponding 
host was heat ily dragged along the Flaminian way , 
from whence the barbarians were sometimes com- 
pelled to deviate, lest they should encounter the 
hostile garrisons that guarded the high road to 
Rimini and Ravenna Yet so powerful was this 
flying army, that Vitiges spared ten thousand men 
for the defence of the cities which he was most so- 
licitous to preserve, and detached his nephew 
Uraias, with an adequate force, for the chastisement 
of rebellious Milan At the head of his principal 
army, he besieged Rimini, only thirty-three miles 
distant from the Gothic capital A feeble rampart, 
and a shallow ditch, were maintained by the skill 
and valour of John the Sanguinary, who shared the 
danger and fatigue of the meanest soldier, and emu- 
lated, on a theatre less illustrious, the military vir- 
tues of Ins great commander The 
towers and battering engines of the 
barbarians were rendered useless, their attacks 
were repulsed , and the tedious blockade, which 
reduced the garrison to the last extremity of hun- 
ger, aflbrded time for the union and march of the 
Roman forces A fleet which had surprised 4n- 
cona. sailed along the coast of the Hadnatic, to the 
relief of the besieged city The eunuch Narses 
landed in Piccnum with two thousand Heruli and 
five thousand of the bravest troops of the cast The 
rock of the Apennine was forced, ten thousand 
veterans moved round the foot of the mountains, 
under the command of Belisanus himself, and a 
new army, whose encampment blazed with innu- 
merable lights, appeal ed to ad\ ance along the Fla- 
minian way Ovenvhelmed with astonishment and 
despair, the Goths abandoned the siege of Rimini, 
their tents, their standards, and their leaders , and 
Vitiges, who gave or follow'ed the example of flight, 

«t,rctoltnicnna » ^^eJ*er 

within the w alls and morasses of Ra- 
venna 


lose Rimini 


Jcaiotisj of the *0 souie for- 

Romij^Bcntrats, tresscs destitute of anj mutual sup- 
port, the Gothic monarchy was now 
reduced The provinces of Italj had embraced the 
partj of the emperor, and his arnij, gradually 
recruited to the number of tw enty thousand men, 
must have achieved an easy and rapid conquest, if 
their invincible powers had not been w eakened by 
the discord of the Roman chiefs Before the end 
of the siege, an act of blood, ambiguous and indis- 
creet, sullied the fair fame of Belisanus Pre- 


c Tlii'i tran<action is related in the public hKtorr (Goth I ii c 6 ) 
111 th candour or caution , in the Anecdotes (c 7 ) with malerolence or 
freedom , but lUarctlliniis or ntber hi» continnator (in Cliran ) casl* 
a abide of premeditated assassination oicrthe death of (>nstantine. He 
had performed good sen ice to Rome and Spoleto, (Procop Goth 1 i 
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sidiiis, a loyal Italian, as he fled from Ravenna to 
Rome, was rudely stopped by Constantine, the 
military governor of Spoleto, and despoiled, even 
in a church, of two daggers nchly inlaid with gold 
and precious stones As soon as the public danger 
had subsided, Presidius complained of the loss and 
injury his complaint was heard, but the order of 
restitution was disobeyed by the pride and avarice 
of the offender Exasperated by the delay, Pre- 
sidius boldly arrested the general’s horse as be 
passed through the forum , and with the spirit of a 
citizen, demanded the common benefit of the Ro- 
man laws The honour of Belisanus was engaged , 
he summoned a council , claimed the obedience of 
his subordinate officer, and was provoked, by an 
insolent reply , to call bastily-for the presence of his 
guards Constantine, viewing their entrance as 
the signal of death, drew Ins sword, and rushed on 
the general, who nimbly eluded the stroke, and 
was protected by his fnends , while the desperate 
assassin was disarmed, dragged into a neighbour- 
ing chamber, and executed, or rather murdered, 
by the guaids, at the arbitrary comirand of Beli- 
sarius " In this hasty act of violence, 
the guilt of Constantine was no longer utantme 
remembered , tbe despair and death of that valiant 
officer were secretly imputed to tbe revenge of 
Antonina , and each of bis colleagues, conscious of 
the same rapine, was apprehensive of the same fate 
The fear of a common enemy suspended the effects 
of their envy and discontent , but in the confidence 
of approaching victory, they instigated a powerful 
nval to oppose the conqueror of Rome and Africa 
From the domestic servire of the palace, and the 
administration of the pnvate revenue, 

Narses the eunuch was suddenly ex- Narces 
alted to the head of an army , and the spirit of a 
hero, who afterwards equalled the merit and glory 
of Belisanus, serv'ed only to perplex the operations 
of the Gothic wai To his prudent counsels, the 
relief of Rimini was ascribed by the leaders of the 
discontented faction, who exhorted Narses to as- 
sume an independent and separate command The 
epistle of Justinian had indeed enjoined his obedi- 
ence to the general , but tbe dangerous exception, 
“as far as may be advantageous to the public 
serv ice,” reserved some freedom of judgment to the 
discreet favourite, who had so lately departed from 
the tacred and familiar conversation of his sove- 
reign In the exercise of this doubtful right, the 
eunuch perpetually dissented from the opinions of 
Belisanus , and, after y iclding with reluctance to 
the siege of Urbino, he deserted Ins colleague in 
the night, and marched away to the conquest of Uic 
^milmn province The fierce and formidable 
■ bands of the Heruli w ere attached to the person of 
Narses,^ ten thousand Romans and conlcderates 
were persuaded to march under his banners , every 

c 7 14 J bnt AlemanDin conrounds him with a Constaotianui come* 
atabuli 

<1 TIic> rcfiiwd to «ene after hi< departure 'old their cantivci am) 
rattle to the Coth' ard »i-ore nerer to (i„ht aipinst then f*m>aii,iii<i 
introduces a curious digns'ion on the manner' and adieutu-es o' flu. 
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malcontent embraced the fair opportunity of rc- 

\ engine; Ins private or imaginary urongs, and the 

remaining troops of Belisarius uere dnided and 

dispersed from the garrisons of Sicily to the shores 

_ , of the Hadnatic His skill and per- 

Firmness ana - . * 

authnrit} of Severance overcame e'tcry obstacle 

nriis-irina XJrhino was taken, the sieges of Fai- 
siil'c, Oriicto, and AiiMmum were undertaken 
and vigorously proseeuted , and the eunuch Narses 
Mas at length recalled to the domestic cares of the 
palace AH dissensions m ere healed, and all op- 
position Mas subdued, by the temperate autbonty 
of the Roman general, to whom his enemies could 
not refuse their esteem , and Belisarius inculcated 
the salutaiy lesson, that the forces of the state 
should compose one body, and be animated by one 
soul But in the interval of discord, the Goths 
Mere permitted to breathe, an important season 
was lost, Milan was destroyed, and the northern 
provinces of Italy Mere afllicted by an inundation 
of the Franks 

Wlicn Justinian first meditated the 
conquest of Italy, he sent ambassadors 
to the kings of the Franks, and ad- 
jured them, by the common tics of alliance and 
religion, to join in the holy enterpnse against the 
Anans The Goths, as tbeir wants were more 
urgent, employed a more effectual mode of persua- 
sion, and vainly strove, by the gift of lands and 
money , to purcliasc the friendship, or at least the 
neutrality , of a light and perildious nation ‘ But 
the arms of Bclisanus, and the rev olt of the Italians, 
had no sooner shaken the Gothic monaiohy, than 
Theodebert of Austrasia, the most powerful and 
warlike of the Merovingian kings, was persuaded 
to succour llicir distress by an indirect and season- 
able aid Without expecting the consent of their 
sovereign, ten thousand Burgundians, his recent 
subjects, descended from the Alps, and joined the 
troops which Vitigcs had sent to chastise the revolt 
of Milan After an obstinate siege, the capital of 
Liguria M as reduced by famine, but no capitulation 
could be obtained, except for the safe retreat of the 
Roman garrison Datius, the orthodox bishop, w ho 
had seduced his countrymen to rebellion' and ruin, 
escaped to the luxury and honours of the Byzantine 
court, s but the clergy, perhaps the Arian clergy, 
were slaughtered at the foot of their own altars by 
tlic defenders of the catholic faith Three hundred 
thousand males were lepotted to be slain,*' the fe- 
male sex, and the more precious spoil, was resigned 
to the Burgundians , and the houses, or at least the 
Drstniction of " aH**, of Milan, were lev died with the 
ground The Goths, in their last mo- 
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ments, were revenged by the destruction of a city, 
second only to Rome in size and opulence, in the 
splendour of its buildings, or the number of its in- 
habitants , and Belisanus sympathized alone in the 
fate of his deserted and devoted fnends Encou- 
raged by tins successful inroad, Theodebert himself, 
in the ensuing spnng, inv aded the plains of Italy 
with an army of one hundred thousand baibanans * 
The king, and some chosen followers, were mounted 
on horseback, and armed with lances the infantry, 
without bow s or spears, were satisfied with a shield, 
a sword, and a double-edged battlc-axc, which, in 
tbcir bands, became a deadly and unerring weapon 
Italy trembled at the march of the Franks , and both 
the Gothic pnnee and the Roman general, alike 
Ignorant of their designs, solicited, with hope and 
terror, tlie friendship of these dangerous allies Till 
he had secured the passage of the Po on the hndgo 
of Pavia, the grandson of Clovis dissembled his in- 
tentions, which he at lengtli declared by assaulting, 
almost at the same instant, the hostile camps of the 
Romans and Goths Instead of uniting their arms, 
they fled with equal precipitation , and the fertile, 
tliough desolate, provinces of Liguna and ASmilia 
were abandoned to a licentions host of barbanans, 
whose rage was not mitigated by any thoughts of 
settlement or conquest Among tlie cities which 
tliey ruined, Genoa, not yet constructed of marble, 
is particularly enumerated and the deaths of 
thousands, according to the regular practice of war, 
appear to have excited less horror than some ido- 
latrous sacrihccs of women and children, which 
were performed with impunity in the camp of the 
most Christian king If it w ere not a melancholy 
truth, that the first and most cruel saffenngs must 
be the lot of the innocent and helpless, histoiy 
might exult in the miseiy of the conquerors, who, 
in the midst of nches, were left destitute of bread 
or wine, reduced to drink the w aters of the Po, and 
to feed on the flesh of distempered cattle The dy- 
sentery SM ept away onc-third of their army and 
the clamours of his subjects, who were impatient to 
pass the Alps, disposed Theodebert to listen with 
respect to the mild exhortations of Belisarius The 
memory of this inglorious and destructive warfare 
was perpetuated on the medals of Gaiil , and Justi- 
nian, without unsheathing his sword, assumed the 
title of conqueror of the Franks The Merovingian 
prince was oflended by the vanity of the emperor, 
he affected to pity the fallen fortunes of the Goths , 
and Ills insidious offer of a fucdcral union was for- 
tified by the promise or menace of descending from 
the Alps at the head of fiv c hundred thousand men 
His plans of conquest were boundless and perhaps 

h Mtptoder TpioKovTo, (compare Procopiu*, Goth 1 Ii c 7 21) 
Ictsticli population ib incredible and the serond or third cit} of 
Itah nw not repine if we only decimate the numbers of the present 
Both Milan and Genoa revned in less than thirty tears. (Paul 
Piacon do Gi^tis Latij;obard 1 ii c 
I neside* Procopius, perhaps too llonnn, see the Clironicles of 
Manus and Marcelliniis, Jornandcs (m Success Kej^n in Muralon, 
tom I p 241 ) and Gregorj of Tours, (1 iii c 32 in tom h of the 
llinoriaiis of France ) Gregory suppo«cs a defeat of Beli&iriu«, who, 
m Atnioin, (dc Gestis Franc I li c 23 in tom Hi n 69) is slain b. 
the Franks * 
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cIiimencaE The king of Aastrasia threatened to 
chastise Jastinian, and to inarch to the gates of Con- 
stantinople k Tie v-as oierthrown and slam* bj a 
•wild ball," as he banted in the Belgic or Ger- 
man forests 

As soon as Belisarius was delivered 
from his foreign and domestic enemies, 
he senonslj applied his forces to the final redaction 
of Italj In the siege of Osimo, the general was 
nearlj transpierced with an arrow, if the mortal 
stroke had not been intercepted by one of his guards, 
who lost, in that pioas ofiice, the nse of his hand 
The Goths of Osimo, foar thousand wamors, with 
those of Fa*salse and the Cottian Alps, were among 
the last who mainUiined their independence , and 
their gallant resistance, which almost tired the pa- 
tience, dcsened the esteem, of the conqueror His 
prudence refused to subscribe the safe conduct 
which they asked, to join their brethren of Ravenna, 
but tbej saved, bj an hononrable capitulation, one 
moiety at least of their w ealth, with the free alter- 
native of retiring peaceably to their estates, or en- 
listing to serve the emperor in his Persian wars 
The multitades which yet adhered to the standard 
of Yitiges, far surpassed the number of the Roman 
troops, but neither prajers, nor defiance, nor the 
extreme danger of his most faithful subjects, could 
tempt the Gothic king bejond the fortifications of 
Ravenna These fortifications were, indeed, im- 
pregnable to the assaults of art or violence, and 
when Belisanus invested the capital, he was soon 
convinced that famine only could tame the stubborn 
spint of the barhanans The sea, the land, and the 
channels of the Po, were guarded by the vigilance 
of tlie Roman general , and his morality extended 
the Tights of war to the practice of poisoning the 
waters," and sccretlj firing the granaries," of a be- 
sieged citj V TVhile he pressed the blockade of 
Ravenna, he was surprised by the arrival of two 
ambassadors from Constantinople, with a treaty of 
peace, which Tustinian had imprudently signed, 
without deigning to consult the author of his victory. 
By this disgraceful and prccanous agreement, Italj 
and the Gothic treasure were divided, and the pro- 
vinces bejond the Po were left with the regal Utle 
to the successor of Theodonc The ambassadors 
were eager to accomplish tlicir salutary commis- 
sion , the captive Vitiges accepted, with transport, 
the unexpected offer of a crown , honour was less 
prevalent among the Goths, than the want and 
appetite of food , and the Roman chiefs, whomur- 

k Asalh»<, 1 I p 14 15 Could lie hare aedurcd or nibdued the 

^ annonii ibt Ortel: historau isconGdeot tliat 
he must hare been destnned jn Thrare “xrui luat. 


death toa’ ferw ” “ P Cfi7 ) impute 

m VV Ithout lorin- mjaelf in a Ubvnnth of rprciwand nanjc»-lbe 
aorochr uruj liwon* hifmUr bontm., bnfalo, /Puffon 
tom XI and Supplement, tom iii ri J it „ ewUm, that intheaixth 
centutj a hrpe wild of horned ealUc was hnnled in the ereal 

formtsof the Vos-_es lo Ixirraine and the Ardennes (Gretr Turon 
tom II I X c 10 |i TCn) ® 

» In the sirpe of Auxironm lie 6nt laboured to demoh h an old 
aijuednrl and then cas* into the stream. I dead l•odKS 2 mivtiieToas 
t erlK 3 sjnick, liro* winch is named (saya Proeopms I u c.S2l 
riTo.o- bj the ancients bv the modems prSccs- 1 et both wo'ds are 


mnred at the continuance of the war, professed 
implicit submission to the commands of tlic em- 
peror If Belisanus had possessed onlj the courage 
of a soldier, the laurel would have been snatched 
from his band by timid and envious counsels , but 
in this decisive moment, he resolved, vith the mag- 
nanimity of a statesman, to sustain alone the danger 
and ment of generous disobedience Each of his 
officers gave a wntten opinion, that tlie siege of 
Ravenna was impracticable and hopeless . the ge- 
neral then rejected the treaty of partition, and de- 
clared his own resolution of leading Vitigcs in 
chains to the feet of Justinian The Goths retired 
with doubt and dismay this peremptory refusal 
deprived them of the onlj signature which tliej' 
could trust, and filled their minds with a just ap- 
prehension, that a sagacious encmj had discovered 
the full extent of their deplorable state Thej com- 
pared the fame and fortune of Belisanus with the 
weakness of their ill-fated king , and the compan- 
son suggested an extraordinary project, to which 
Vitiges, with apparent resignation, was compelled 
to acquiesce Partition would rum the strength, 
exile would disgrace the honour, of the nation , but 
they offered their arms, their treasures, and the for- 
tifications of Ravenna, if Belisanus w ould disclaim 
the authonty of a master, accept the choice of the 
Goths, and assume, as he had deserved, the kmg- 
dom of Italy If the false lustre of a diadem could 
have tempted the loyalty of a faithful subject, his 
prudence must have foreseen the meonstanej of tlie 
barhanans, and his rational ambition would prefer 
the safe and hononrable station of a Roman general 
Even the patience and seeming satisfaction with 
which he entertained a proposal of treason, might 
be susceptible of a malignant interpretation But 
the lieutenant of Justinian was conscious of his ow n 
rectitude, be entered into a dark and crooked path, 
as it might lead to the voluntaiy submission of the 
Goths , and his dexterous policj persuaded them 
that he was disposed to complj with their wishes, 
without engaging an oath or a promise for the per- 
formance of a treaty which he secretly abhorred 
The day of tlie surrender of Ravenna vas stipu- 
lated by the Gothic ambassadors* a fleet, laden 
with provisions, sailed as a welcome guest into tlic 
deepest recess of the harbour, the 
gates were opened to the fancied king tine kingciomof 
of Italy, and Belisanus, witboutmeet- a^d sn 
ing an enemy, tnnmphantly marched ^'cembor 
through the streets of an impregnable city s The 


u»d u fynvoymoDS in Gilen, HiosTorides, Lucian {II* n £>fepb 
Tbcanr Ling GTa!c.tnm iii p 743) 
o The GoUixtuspectnl Mathawiintlia a«an actninplice m Ui* n)i<c}ii«r 
wliicli perhapa wi* occaiioned by areidental Iiphtnin- 
p In (tnct pbilowipha a limitatinn of lberi„bts of war a^emslo im 
ply »onwni«e and conltadictma Gmlina himvlf i« lfi< in an idli* di^ 
tinction between the tm natnrx and the jm prntiqin lietoceo jw ivin 
and infection IlelnlancmnoiirHato tlir-pi ngea nf Homer fOdjue 
A 2a9, Sec J and Flonw (I ii c 20 ?i<) 7 nlt ) and in llie o ber tin. 
ncamplea nf Solon (Panoinia* 1 x c 37 )and IMnanre S.ehi»,.iat 
wtrk Dc Jure Belli rt Pir,, Uiiic4a.13 1f;i7 ard m Bartel -ar « 
rentoa tom ii, p 2 j 7, £«• ) V et I an nni’e-rtaitd th* bimeSt a id »* 
fiditv of an asreeTn-nt tacit or expre e inutnalh to aUtam from err 
Uin mnia of hcxtilit} See the Ampii ctyo Jic oa ti m t-icJm t« de 
Falw Lexattone 

J*;' 5*'' ‘'"t in tlic latter end ff 
533 and Pagi (tom ii p sn) |. re-tif ei* bi Vloralon (Amw‘i d Ita. 
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Romans ere astonished by their success , the mul- 
titude of tall and robust barbarians were confound- 
ed by the image of their own patience , and the 
masculine females, spitting in the faces of their sons 
and husbands, most bitterly reproached them for be- 
traying their dominion and freedom to these pyg- 
mies of the south, contemptible in their numbers, 
diminutii e in their stature Before the Goths eould 
recoi er from the first surprise, and claim the ac- 
complishment of tlieir doubtful hopes, the victor 
established his power in Ra\enna, beyond the 
Canin ity of danger of repentance and re^ olt Vi- 
\itibes tiges, nho perhaps had attempted to 
escape, ■nas honourably guarded in his palace,' the 
flower of the Gothic youth was selected for the ser- 
nce of the emperor , the remainder of the people 
was dismissed to their peaceful habitations in the 
southern provinces , and a colony of Italians was 
invited to replenish the depopulated city The sub- 
mission of the capital w as imitated in the towns and 
villages of Italy, which had not been snbdned, or 
cicn iisited, by the Romans , and the independent 
Goths, who remained in arms at Pavia and Verona, 
were ambitions only to become the subjects of Beli- 
sarius But bis inflevible loyalty rejected, except 
as the substitute of Justinian, their oaths of allegi- 
ance , and he was not offended by the reproach of 
their deputies, that he rather chose to be a sla\e 
than a king 


. After the second victory of Belisa- 

TV turn and , % _ 

pinr) of Bellas rius, ciiT^ again ^Insperedy Justinian 
listened, and the hero was recalled 
“ The remnant of the Gothic war was no longer 
viorthy of his presence a gracious sovereign was 
impatient to reward liis sen ices, and to consult his 
wasdom, and he alone was capable of defending 
the cast against the innumerable armies of Persia ” 
Belisarius understood the suspicion, accepted the 
excuse, embarked at Ravenna his spoils and tro- 
phies, and proved, by his ready obedience, that 
such an abrupt removal from the government of 
Italy was not less unjust than it might have been 
indiscreet The emperor received with honourable 
courtesy both Vitiges and his more noble consort 
and as tlieAing of the Goths conformed to the Atha- 
nasian faith, he obtained, with a rich inhcntance of 
lands in Asia, the rank of senator and patncian ' 
Ev eiy spectator admired, w ithout peril, the strength 
and stature of the young barbanans they adored 
the majesty of the throne and promised to shed 
their blood in the serv ice of their benefactor Jus- 
tinian deposited in the Byzantine palace the trea- 
sures of the Gothic monarchy A flattering senate 
was sometimes admitted to gaze on tlic magnificent 


spectacle, but it was enviously secluded from the 
public vaew , and the conqueror of Italy renounced, 
without a murmur, perhaps without a sigh, the 
well-earned honours of a second triumph His 
glory was indeed exalted above all external pomp , 
and the faint and hollow praises of the court were 
supplied, even in a servile age, by the respect and 
admiration of bis country Whenever he appeared 
in the streets and public places of Gonstantmople, 
Belisanus attracted and satisfied the eyes of the 
people His lofty stature and majestic counte- 
nance fulfilled their expectations of a hero, the 
meanest of his fellow-citizens were imboldened by 
his gentle and gracious demeanour , and the mar- 
tial tram which attended his footsteps, left his per- 
son more accessible than in a day of battle Sev cn 
thousand horsemen, matchless for beauty and valour, 
were maintained in the service, and at the private 
expense, of the general ‘ Their prowess was always 
conspicuous in single combats, or in the foremost 
ranks , and both parties confessed, that in the siege 
of Rome, the guards of Belisanus had alone v an- 
guished the barbanan host Their numbers w ere 
continually augmented by the bravest and most 
faithful of the enemy, and his fortunate captives, 
tlie Vandals, the Moors, and the Goths, emulated 
the attachment of his domestic followers By the 
union of liberality and justice, he acquired the love 
of the soldiers, without alienating the afieebons of 
the people The sick and wounded were relieved 
with medicines and money , and sbll more eflica- 
cionsly, by the healing visits and smiles of their 
commander The loss of a weapon or a horse was 
instantly repaired, and each deed of valour was re- 
warded by the nch and honourable gifts of a brace- 
let or a collar, wbicb were rendered more precious 
by tlie judgment of Belisanus He was endeared to 
the husbandmen, by the peace and plenty which 
they enjoyed under the shadow of his standard 
Instead of being injured, the country was ennehed, 
by the march of the Roman armies , and such was 
the ngid discipline of their camp, that not an apple 
was gathered from the tree, not a path could be 
traced in the fields of corn Belisanus was chaste 
and sober In the licence of a military hfe, none 
could boast that they had seen him intoxicated vnth 
wine the most beautiful captives of Gothic or 
Vandal race were olTcred to his embraces , but he 
turned aside from their charms, and the husband of 
Antonina was never suspected of violating tlie laws 
of conjugal fidelity The spectator and histonan of 
Ills exploits has observed, that amidst the penis of 
war, he was danng without rashness, prudent with- 
out fear, slow or rapid according to the exigencies 


In tom r p C2.) trim protes from an original act on pspjni) (Anti. 

Itaitt: Medii iEri tom n di«ert xxxii p •W— lOW Ma^i 
l^tortx Diplomat p I55~IC0) that before the third of January 5-10 
itrace and free ctirrvspondence rrere na ored bettreen lta\eniia and 
raenia 

T lie \ra« ^izcd b) John the Stnsniinar%, but an oath or ncr^ment 
na« pledged f»r htt aafci> In the &a.<ilira Julii (lli^ ItliK^II I x%ii 
inMuraton tom i p i07l Anasta«itts (in \ iL Pont, p 
dark but p ohahle account Alontfaiioon quoted h) blaMou (Hist of 
thr* Grrtnan* xit 21 1 for n rolled shield reprevntio? the captiriu of 
\ and no« in tiie coltcclion of Siitnor Latidi at Rome 


* \ itiges lived tiro years at Constantinople, and iniperatoris in affectu 
convictM (or conjuncttis} rebus exceitsit humanis fits iridow, Afaffta 
sufAfa, the mfc and mother of the patricians the elder and )oitnuer 
Germanus united the streams of Anicsan and Aioalt blood (Jornatides, 
e 00 p 221 in Miiratori tom i ) 

t Procopius Goth I in c.1 Aimom, a French monk of thecletcnth 
centurv, who had obtained, and lias disfi,oiFed some authentic infor 
niation of Belf<ariu< mentions, tn Iits name 12 000 puen or slaves— 
quos propriis alimtis stipcndtis— besides 18090^1diei^ (Historians of 
l-raiice loro iii Dc Gestis Franc I ii c 6. p 4S.) 
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of the moment , that in the deepest distress, he was 
animated hy real or apparent hope, hut that he was 
modest and humble in the most prosperous fortune 
By these virtues, he equalled or excelled the an- 
cient masters of the military art Victory, hy sea 
and land, attended his arms He subdued Africa, 
Italy, and the adjacent islands, led awaycaptnes 
the successors of Gensenc and Theodonc , filled 
Constantinople with the spoils of their palaces, and 
in the space of six years reco\ cred half the pro- 
vinces of the western empire In his fame and 
merit, in wealth and power, he remained, without 
a nval, the first of the Roman subjects the voice 
of envy could only magnify his dangerous import- 
ance , and the cmpcior might applaud his own dis- 
cerning spint, which had discovered and raised the 
genius of Belisarius 

Sccrethistoryof th® custom of the Roman tn- 

his Wife Ante nmphs, that a slave should be placed 
belund tlic clianot to remind the con- 
queror of the instability of foitune, andtlie infirmi- 
ties of human nature Piocopius, in his Anecdotes, 
has assumed that servile and ungrateful office The 
generous reader may cast away the libel, but the 
evidence of facts will adhere to his memory , and 
he will reluctantly confess, that the fame, and even 
the virtue, of Bclisanus were polluted hy the lust 
and cruelty of his wife , and that the hero deserved 
an appellation which may not drop from the pen of 
the docent historian The mothei of Antonina" was a 
theatrical prostitute, and both her father and grand- 
father exercised at Thcssalonica and Constantinople, 
the vile, though lucrative, profession of charioteers 
In the vanous situations of ilicir fortune, she became 
the companion, the enemy, the servant, and the 
favourite of the empress Theodora these loose and 
ambitious females had been connected by similar 
pleasures, they were separated by the jealousy of 
vice, and at length reconciled by the partnership of 
guilt Before her marriage with Belisanus, Anto- 
nina had one husband and many lovers , Photius, 
the son of her former nuptials, was of an age to dis- 
tinguish himself at the siege of Naples and it was 
rot till the autumn of her age and beauty * that she 
indulged a scandalous attachment to a Thracian 
Her lover Tiico youth Thcodosius had been educated 
dosiiiv Eumonian heresy the African 

vojage nas conscciated by the baptism and auspi- 
cious name of the first soldier who embarked , and 
the proseljte was adopted into the family of his 
spnitual paicnts,r Belisanus and Antonina Before 
they touched the shores of Africa, this holj kindred 
degenerated into sensual love, and as Antonina 
soon overleaped the bounds of modesty and caution, 
the Roman general was alone ignorant of his own 
dishonour Dunng their residence at Carthage, he 

V. The dilifninrc of Alcininnns enuW add bnt liUlc to the four firrt 
and most rurious clnplirs of the Anecdotes Of these stnn c Anee 
dotes a jiart maj lie tnu, because prababte — and a part true,'' because 
inipmbahle Procopius must have kitoxen the former, and the latter he 
coiilil caret}} virtnt 

a Procopius insinuates (Anecdot c 4 ) that when Belisanus return 
«l tollnl}, (V D 543) Antonina was six(v jearsofage A forc^ but 


surprised the two lovers in a subterraneous cheunber, 
solitary, warm, and almost naked Anger fiashed 
from his eyes “ With the help of this young man,” 
said the unblushing Antonina, “ I was secreting our 
most precious effects from the knowledge of Jus- 
tinian” The youtli resumed his garments, and 
the pious husband consented to disbelieve the evi- 
dence of his own senses From this pleasing and 
perhaps voluntary delusion, Belisanus was awaken- 
ed at Syracuse, by the officious information of Ma- 
cedonia , and that female attendant, after requiring 
an oath for her security, produced two chamberlains, 
who, like herself, had often beheld the adulteries of 
Antonina A hasty flight into Asia saved Theo- 
dosius from the justice of an injured husband, who 
had signified to one of his guards the order of his 
death , but the tears of Antonina, and hei artful 
seductions, assured the credulous hero of her inno- 
cence , and he stooped, against his faith and judg- 
ment, to abandon those imprudent friends who had 
presumed to accuse or doubt the chastitj'^ of his wife 
The revenge of a guilty woman is implacable and 
bloody , the unfortunate Macedonia, with the two 
witnesses, were secretly arrested by the minister of 
her cruelty , their tongues were cut out, their bodies 
were hacked into small pieces, and their remains 
were cast into the sea of Syracuse A rash though 
judicious saying of Constantine, “ I would sooner 
have punished the adulteress than the boy,” was 
deeply remembered by Antonina, and two years 
afterwards, when despair had aimed that officer 
against his general, her sanguinary advice decided 
and hastened his execution Even the indignation of 
Photius was not forgiven by his mother , the exile 
of her son prepared the recall of her lover, andThco- 
dosins condescended to accept the pressing and 
humble invitation of the conqueror of Italy In the 
absolute direction of his household, and in tlio im- 
portant commissions of peace and war,* the favour- 
ite youth most rapidly acquired a fortune of four 
hundred thousand pounds sterling , and after their 
return to Constantinople, the passion of Antonina, 
at least, continued ardent and unabated But fear, 
devotion, and lassitude perhaps, inspired Theodo- 
sius with more senous tlioughts He dreaded the 
busy scandal of the capital, and the indiscreet fond- 
ness of the wife of Belisanus , escaped from her em- 
braces, and retiring to Ephesus, shaved his head, 
and took refuge in the sanctuary of a monastic life 
The despair of the new Ariadne could scarcely hav c 
been excused by the death of her husband She 
wept, she tore her hair, she filled the palace with 
her cncs , “ Site had lost the dearest of friends, a 
tender, a faithful, a labonous friend But her 
warm entreaties, fortified by the prayers of Bcli- 
sanus, weic insufficient to draw the holy monk from 

more polite comtnirtinn vrhicli rcrers tint dote to tlie moment nlipn lie 
was writing fA D 559)\niiilil be corap.-itible with the roanliood iif 
Phntiiis, (Gotine. I i c 10 ) in 63i> 

T Compare the Vandalic W ar (I , c 12.) with the Anecdotes fc 1 1 
and Vlem-ioniis (p 2, 3 ) Tins modi of Inptisnial adoption was ret ived 
liy J.eo llie philosopber - 

* In November 537, Photius arrened the ihup (Liberal Brev c 
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the solitude of Ephesus It was not till the general 
moicd forward fortlie Persian uar, that Theodosius 
could be tempted to return to Constantinople, and 
the short intenal before the departure of Antonina 
herself was boldlj deioted to love and pleasure 

A philosopher may pity and forgive 
nfii«rni™*and the infirmities of female nature, from 
iiirwi Photius |jg receives no real injury , but 

contemptible is Uie husband who feels, and jet en- 
dures, his ow n infamj in that of liis wife Antonina 
pursued her son with implacable hatred , and the 
gallant Photius • was exposed to her secret perse- 
cutions in the camp bej ond the Tigris Enraged by 
his own w rongs, and bj the dishonour of his blood, 
he cast away in his turn tlie sentiments of nature, 
and rc\ ealcd to Belisarius the turpitude of a w Oman 
who had iiolatcd all the duties of a mother and a 
wife From the stirpnse and indignation of the 
Roman general, his former credulity appears to 
haic been sincere , he embraced the knees of the 
son of Antonina, adjured him to remember his obli- 
gations rather than his birth, and confirmed at the 
altar their holj vow s of rci enge and mutual defence 
The dominion of Antonina w as impaired bj absence , 
and when sbe met her husband, on his return from 
the Persian confines, Belisarius, in his first and 
transient emotions, confined her person, and threat- 
ened her life Photius w as more resolved to punish, 
and less prompt to pardon , he flew to Ephesus , 
extorted from a trusty eunuch of his mother the full 
confession of her guilt, arrested Theodosius and 
his treasures in the church of St John the apostle, 
and concealed his captnes, whose execution was 
onlj delajed, in a secure and sequestered fortress 
of Cilicia Such a daring outrage against public 
justice could not pass with impunity , and the cause 
of Antonina was espoused bj tlie empress, whose 
faioiirshc had desened bj tlie recent services of 
the disgrace of a pncfect, and the exile and murder 
of a pope At the end of the campaign, Belisarius 
was recalled , he complied, as usual, w ith the im- 
perial mandate His mind w as not prepared for re- 
bellion his obedience, howcicr adierse to the 
dictates of honour, was consonant to the wishes of 
his heart, and when he embraced his wife, at the 
command, and perhaps in the presence, of the em- 
press, tlie tender husband was disposed to forgiie 
or to be forgn cn The bounty of Theodora resen cd 
for her companion a more precious fai our “ I haie 
found " she said, “ mj dearest patrician, a pearl of 
inestimable xaluc, it has not jet been viewed by 
any mortal cy c , but the sight and the possession of 
tins jewel are destined for my friend ” As soon as 
the curiosity and impatience of Antonina were kin- 
dled, the door of a bedchamber was thrown open, 
and she beheld her loser, whom the diligence of 
the eunuchs had discos cred in his secret prison 
Her silent ss ondcr burst into passionate exclama- 
tions of gratitude and joy, and she named Theodora 

torn. IL p S<K) AlinultliccndnrSD Bclitariu< <ent TIko. 
cl 'TUI Tri tfiiG if -raiTnt e^cTiDra— cin au iRiportant atid lucrative 
nmiowioD 1 1 llicruna (Goth I ii r IS) 


her queen, her benefactress, and her saviour The 
monk of Ephesus was nounshed in the palace with 
luxuiy and ambition , but instead of assuming, as 
he w as promised, the command of the Roman ar- 
mies, Theodosius expired in the first fatigues of an 
amorous interview The gnef of An- Persecution of 
tonina could only be assuaged by the 
sufferings of her son A youth of consular rank, 
and a sickly constitution, was punished, without a 
trial, like a malefactor and a slave yet such w as 
the constancy of his mind, that Photius sustained 
the tortures of the scourge and the rack without 
violating the faith which he had sworn to Belisa- 
rius After this fruitless cruelty , the son of Anto- 
nina, while his mother feasted with the empress, was 
boned in her subterraneous pnsons, which admit- 
ted not the distinction of night and day He twice 
escaped to the most venerable sanctiianes of Con- 
stantinople, the churches of St Sophia and of the 
Virgin, but his tyrants were insensible of religion 
as of pity , and the helpless youth, amidst the 
clamours of the clergy and people, was twice drag- 
ged from the altar to the dungeon His third 
attempt was mure successful At the end of three 
years, tlie prophet Zacbanab, or some mortal fneud, 
indicated the means of an escape he eluded the 
spies and guards of the empress, reached tlie holy 
sepulchre of Jerusalem, embraced the profession of 
a monk , and the abbot Photius was employed, after 
the death of Justinian, to reconcile and regulate the 
churches of Egypt The son of Antonina sufiered 
all that an enemy can inflict , her patient husband 
imposed on himself tlie more exquisite misery' of 
violating his promise and deserting his friend 
In the succeeding campaign. Be- _ 
lisarins was again sent against the ciibmi<^iou of 
Persians he saved the east, but he 
ofiended Theodora, and perhaps the emperor him- 
self The malady of Justinian had countenanced 
the rumour of his death , and the Roman general, 
on the supposition of that probable event, spoke 
the free language of a citizen and a soldier, his col- 
league Buzes, who concurred in the same sentiments, 
lost his rank, his liberty, and his health, by the 
persecution of the empress but the disgrace of 
Belisarius was alleviated by the dignity of his own 
character, and the influence of his wife, who might 
wish to humble, but could not desire to ruin, tlie 
partner of her fortunes Even his removal was 
coloured by the assurance, that the sinking state of 
Italy would be retneved by the single presence of 
Its conqueror But no sooner had he returned, alone 
and defenceless, than a hostile commission was 
sent to the cast, to seize his treasures and criminate 
his actions , the guards and veterans who followed 
his private banner, were distributed among the 
chiefs of the army, and even the eunuchs presumed 
to cast lots for the partition of his martial domestics 
Wlicn he passed vv itli a small and sordid rctiiinc 

• TlifophanM (Chrono^ph p 20-1 ) him PAottmif 
III hwof Ikltsnus, aud he is copied b\ the Ilistoria Misrclla niid 
AuastasuK 
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through the streets of Constantinople, his folrlom 
appearance excited the amazement and compassion 
of the people Justinian and Theodora recened 
him ivith cold ingratitude , the senile crowd, ivith 
insolence and contempt , and in the evening he re- 
tired mth trembling steps to lus deserted palace 
An indisposition, feigned or real, had confined An- 
tonina to her apartment and she walked disdain- 
fully silent in the adjacent portico, while Eelisanus 
threw himself on his bed, and expected, in an agony 
of gnef and terror, the death which he had so often 
braved under the walls of Rome Long after sun- 
set a messenger was announced from the empress , 
he opened, with anxious eunositj, the letter which 
contained the sentence of his fate “ You cannot 
be Ignorant how much you have deserved my dis- 
pleasure I am not insensible of tlie serv ices of 
Antonina To her merits and intercession I have 
granted your life, and permit jou to retain a part of 
your treasures, which might be justly forfeited to 
the state Let your gratitude, w here it is due, be 
displayed, not in words, but in your future be- 
hav lour ” I know not how to bcliev e or to relate the 
transports "With which the hero is said to have re- 
ceived this Ignominious pardon He fell prostrate 
before lus wife, he kissed tlie feet of his saviour, 
and he devoutly promised to live the grateful and 
submissive slave of Antonina A fine of one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand pounds sterling was 
levied on the fortunes of Belisanus , and with the 
office of count, or master of the rojal stables, he 
accepted the conduct of the Italian viar At his 
departure from Constantinople, his friends, and 
even the public, were persuaded, that as soon as he 
regained lus freedom, be would renounce his dis- ’ 
simulation, and that lus vnfe, Theodora, and per- 
haps the emperor himself, would be sacnficed to 
the just revenge of a virtuous rebel Their hopes 
were deceived, and the unconquerable patience 
and loyaltj of Belisanus appear cither lehw or 
above the character of a MA^ •’ 


CHAP XLII 

State of the bai baric wot Id — Establishment of the 
Lombatdson the Danube — Tubes and intoads of 
the iSclavonians — Origin, empire, and embassies 
of the Tilths — ’fhe flight of the Avats — Chos- 
roes I ot Nushtt van king oj Pet «t« — His pt os- 
pet ons reign and wats with the Romans — The 
Colchian or Lazic war — The JEthiopians 

vv caxnfc^ of the estimate of personal ment is 

common faculties of 
A D 527-505 mankind The aspiring efforts of gc- 

b The cnntinuator of the Chronicle of Mirreltinu« in a few 

decent wunls the 'Ulntmce of Uic Anecdotes BHi anus de Onente 
etocatos inofliiisarn iicriciiluniotie iiinirrem grave, et lovidixsoh 
jacciK rnr^usrcinitlitiir in Ilaham (p VI) 

a It will lie a pliai^urc, not a UsV, to read Ilrrodotiis, (I vii c UM 
131 p 550 CIS) The comerotion of Xerxes and Demaratus at 
1 hermopv In. t« one of the inoit lulcrevtin.; and moral venes m hotorr 
It wav the torture of the rojal Spartan to brhnid, rtUi angUivh and 
reniorte, thi. t irtue of hia connlrt 


nius or virtue, either in active or speculative life 
are measured, not so much by their real elev ation, 
as by the height to which they ascend above the lev el 
of their age or country and the same stature, w Inch 
in a people of giants would pass unnoticed, must ap- 
pear conspicuous in a race of pigmies Leonidas, 
and his three hundred companions, devoted their lives 
at Thermopy la: , but the education of the infant, the 
boy , and the man, had prepared, and almost ensured, 
this memorable sacrifice , and each Spartan would 
approve, ratherthan admire, an act of duty, of which 
himself and eight thousand of his fellow-citizens 
were equally capable • The great Pompey might 
inscribe on lus trophies, that be bad defeated in 
battle two millions of enemies, and reduced fifteen 
hundred cities from the lake Mmotis to the Red sea 
but the fortune of Rome flew before his eagles, the 
nations were oppressed by their own fears, and the 
invincible legions which he commanded, had been 
formed by the habits of conquest and the discipline 
of ages In this view, the character of Belisanus 
may be deservedly placed above the heroes of the 
ancient republics His imperfections flowed from 
tbe contagion of the times, his virtues were his 
own, tlie free gift of nature or reflection , he raised 
himself without a master or a rival , and so inade- 
quate w ere the arms committed to his hand, that his 
sole advantage was demed from the pndc and pre- 
sumption of his adversanes Under his command, 
the subjects of Justinian often deserved to be called 
Romans but the unwarlikc appellation of Greeks 
was imposed as a term of reproach by the haughty 
Goths, who alTectcd to blush, that they must dispute 
the kingdom of Italy' with a nation of tragedians, 
pantomimes, and pirates ' The climate of Asia 
has indeed been found less congenial than that of 
Europe to military spirit those populous countries 
were enervated by luxury, despotism, and super- 
stition , and the monks were more expensive and 
more numerous than the soldiers of the cast The 
regular force of the empire had once amounted to 
SIX hundred and forty-jfive thousand men it was 
reduced, in the time of Justinian, to one hundred 
and fifty thousand , and this number, large as it 
may seem, was thinly scattered over the sea and 
land , in Spain and Italy, in Africa and Egy pt, on 
the banks of the Dannhe, the coast of the Euxine, 
and the frontiers of Persia The citizen was ex- 
hausted, yet the soldier was unpaid. Ins poverty 
was mischievously soothed by the privilege of rapine 
and indolence , and the tardy payments were de- 
tained and intercepted by the fraud of those agents 
who usurp, without courage or danger, the emolu- 
ments of w ar Public and private distress recruited 
the armies of the state , but in the field, and still 
more in the presence of the enemy, their numbers 

b See llin pruuil iD«cription in Pliny (Ili't Ivatur vji 27 ) Few 
men have mote exquivitelj tasted of glory and disgrace nor could 
JfasLnal (Satir x ) iiroduce a more strikin„ example of the s lassitudes 
of fortune and the vanity of human withes 
e Tpaiicovc t( io» VO rpnrrpa oioevp er Ivakinv rcoi-ru ntar, 
oxi AO tpajtaoovt Kat tavror Aipo-odvrar This last epitliet of Pmeo* 
piOH IS too nobly tran'Iated by pirates, naval Iliietcx it the proifcr 
word Ktripp*ta of garment^ either for injury or iikuIL /Dtirorlbriics 
contra Conon in Iteiske Orator Graie tom ii p |2ci ] 
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were always defective The want of national spirit 
was supplied hy the precarious faith and disorderly 
service of barbarian mercenaries Even military 
honour, winch has often survived the loss of virtue 
and freedom, was almost totally c'ttinct The gene- 
rals, who were multiplied bejond the example of 
former times, laboured only to prevent the success, 
or to sully the reputation, of their colleagues, and 
thej had been taught by experience, that if ment 
sometimes provoked the jealousy, error, or even 
guilt, would obtain the indulgence, of a giacious 
emperor In such an age the triumphs of Bclisa- 
rius, and afterwards of Narses, shine with incom- 
parable lustre , but they are encompassed with the 
darkest shades of disgrace and calamity While 
the lieutenant of Justinian subdued the kingdoms 
of the Goths and Vandals, the emperor,® timid, 
though ambitious, balanced the forces of the bar- 
barians, fomented their divisions by flattery and 
falsehood, and invited by his patience and liberal- 
ity the repetition of injuries ' The keys of Car- 
thage Rome, and Ravenna, were presented to their 
conqueror, while Antioch was destrojed by the Per- 
sians, and Justinian trembled for the safety of Con- 
stantinople 

State of the bar Gothic victoncs of Beli- 

innans santis Were prejudicial to the state, 
since they abolished the important barncr of the 
Upper Danube, which had been so faithfullj guard- 
ed bj Thcodonc and his daughter For the defence 
of Italj, the Goths evacuated Pannoma and Non 
cum, which they left in a peaceful and flourishing 
condition the sovereigntj was claimed by the em- 
peror of the Romans, the actual possession was 
abandoned to the boldness of the first invader 
On the opposite banks of the Danube, the plains of 
Upper Hungaiy and the Transj'lvanian hills were 
posiscssed, since the death of Attila, by the tribes 

Tlie Gcpiilic Gepidm, who respected the Go- 

thic arms, and despised, not indeed 
the gold of the Romans, but the secret motive of 
their annual subsidies The vacant fortifications 
of the nver were instantly occupied bj these bar- 
barians their standards were planted on the walls 
of Sirmium and Belgrade , and the ironical tone 
of their apology aggravated this insult on the ma- 
jestj of the empire “So extensive, O C<csar, arc 
your dominions , so numerous are your cities , that 
you arc continually seeking for nations to whom, 
cither in peace or war, you may relinquish these use- 
less possessions ThcGepidas arc your brave and 
faithful allies , and if they bav c anticipated your 


gifts, they have shown a just confidence in your 
bounty ” Their presumption was excused by the 
mode of revenge winch Justinian embraced In- 
stead of asserting the rights of a sovereign for the 
protection of his subjects, the emperor invited a 
strange people to invade and possess the Roman 
provinces between the Danube and the Alps , and 
the ambition of the Gepidm was checked by the 

nsing power and fame of the Lom- Theiombard*. 
BARDS s This conupt appellation has 
been diffused in the thirteenth century by the 
merchants and bankers, the Italian posterity of 
these savage warnois but the onginal name of 
Langolards is expressive only of the peculiar 
length and fashion of their beards I am not dis- 
posed either to question or to justify their Scandi- 
navian origin nor to pursue the migrations of tlie 
Lombards through unknown regions and marvel- 
lous adventures About the time of Augustus and 
Trajan, a ray of histone light breaks on the dark- 
ness of their antiquities, and they are discovered, 
for the first time, between the Elbe and the Oder 
Fierce, beyond the example of the Germans, they 
delighted to propagate the tremendous belief, that 
their beads were formed like the heads of dogs, 
and that they drank the blood of their enemies 
whom they vanquished in battle The smallness of 
tlicir numbers was recruited by the adoption of 
their bravest slaves , and alone, amidst their power- 
ful neighbours, they defended by arms their high- 
spinted independence In the tempests of the 
north, which overwhelmed so many names and 
nations, this little bark of the Lombards still floated 
on the surface they gradually descended towards 
the south and the Danube , and at the end of four 
hundred years they again appear with their ancient 
valour and renown Their manners were not less 
lerocious The assassination of a royal guest was 
executed in the presence, and by the command, of 
the king’s daughter, who had been provoked by 
some words of insult, and disappointed by Ins 
diminutive stature , and a tnbute, the pnee of 
blood, was imposed on the Lombards by his brother 
the king of the Heruli Adversity levivcd a sense 
of moderation and justice, and the insolence of 
conquest was chastised by the signal defeat and 
irreparable dispersion of the Heruli, who were 
seated in the southern provinces of Poland < The 
victories of the Lombards recommended them to 
the fnendship of the emperors , and at the solicita- 
tion of Justinian, they passed the Danube to re- 
duce, according to their treaty, the cities of Noncum 


d Sm the third and rourth hooks of the Gothic war the writer of 
Ute Aticcdotes cannot 

« A.:atliia« I 5 ii 157 1SS fie confines tilts trcalcness of the cm 
peror nnd the empire to the old of Jiistiiiian but alas he iras 
never 

r This mischievous po1ic\ which Procopius (Anrolot c 10) imputes 
to the emtiernr, is rrmlrcf m liis cpisUe to *i thian prince wiio 
was capabieof tindcrstaiulin,, it Afow npofinOn Kat a 7 x<i’Otvarpf,fa \8 
Acnithns (I \ p 170 171 ) 

IT tarns Gcnnanfi ftrilate ferocior, kijs Velleius Paterctihis of the 
Lombards, (li 10G) I^h{»obardos pauritas nobihbit Pliirimis 
imlentissimis nalionibus chieti non per obset|Uitiiii, sid pra Ins ct pen 
rtitando lull aunt (Tacit de Monnus German c 40 ) See likewise 
Strabo, (I vil p 446) The bnt geoenphers place them bc> 0 Dd the 


Elbe, in the bishopric of Magdeburgh and the middle march of Bnn 
oenbnrgh and thetr situation mil agree with tlie patriotic remark of 
the count de Iferl^burg, that most of the barbarian conquerors issued 
>f®m the mine countries which »*till produce the armies of Pnissii 

** J** *'canc1lnaviaii origin of the Coths and Lomhards, is btitcd by 
Paul \\ nrnefrid, 5Urn*imed the deacon, is atucked bj C|u\crtiis (Ocr 
mima Aiitiq 1 in c SO p 102 8cc) a nstiie of Prussia, and defeuded 
b> Gmtius (ProlCeom id Hisl Gotli p 28, &.c ) tlie Swedish am 
boxviiinr 

I Two facts 111 the narntu e of Paul Dneonus (I { c 20 ) ire expres- 
si't of national manners ] Dum nrf tabulam IncUrct— while he plii*^ 
at draughts 2 Camporiim viridiiitia hna The cuKimtion of dojC 
8Upi*oscs ptopert>, commerce, apncuUure, and niatiufactures 
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and the fortresses of Pannonia Bat the spirit of 
rapine soon tempted them heyond these ample 
limits, they wandered along the coast of the Ha- 
dnatic as far as Byrrachium, and presumed, with 
familiar rudeness, to enter the towns and lionses of 
their Roman allies, and to seize the captives who 
had escaped from their audacious bands These 
acts of hostility, the sallies, as it might he pretended, 
of some loose adventurers, were disowned hy the 
nation, and excused hy the emperor , hot the arms 
of the Lombards were more seriously engaged hy a 
contest of thirty years, which was terminated only 
hy the extirpation of the Gepida; The hostile 
nations often pleaded their cause before the throne 
of Constantinople , and the crafty Justinian, to 
whom the barbarians were almost equally odious, 
pronounced a partial and ambiguous sentence, and 
dexterously protracted the war by slow and ineffec- 
tual succours Their strength was formidable, since 
the Lombards, who sent into the fields several 
myi tads of soldiers, still claimed, as the weaker 
side, the protection of the Romans Their spirit 
was intrepid , yet such is the uncertainty of courage, 
that the two armies were suddenly struck with a 
panic , they fled from each other, and the n\al 
kings remained witli their guards in the midst of 
an empty plain A short truce was obtained , but 
their mutual resentment again kindled, and the 
remembrance of their shame rendered the next en- 
counter more desperate and bloody Forty thou- 
sand of the barbanans perished in the decisive 
battle, which broke the power of the Gepidse, trans- 
ferred the fears and wishes of Justinian, and first 
displayed the character of Alboin, the youthful 
pnnee of the Lombards, and the future conqueror 
of Italy “ 

The Scla^onians 

dered in the plains of Russia, Lithua- 
nia, and Poland, might be reduced, in the age of 
Justinian, under the two great families of the Bul- 
garians' and the Sclavomans According to the 
Greek writers, the former, who touched the Euxine 
and tJie lake Mazotis, derived from the Huns their 
name or descent , and it is needless to renew the 
simple and well-known picture of Tartar manners 
They were bold and dexterous archers, who drank 
the milk, and feasted on the flesh, of their fleet and 
indefatigable horses , whose flocks and herds fol- 
lowed, or rather guided, the motions of their roiing 
camps , to w hose inroads no country was remote or 
impervious, and who were practised in flight, 
though incapable of fear The nation was divided 
into two powerful and hostile tribes, who pursued 

y t bate u«ed, wiUinul uodctltkins to reconcile, tlie facl^ m Proco. 
pms, (Golh I 11 c 14 I III c T1 al 1 IV c 18 25) Paul Diaeoniie 
(dc Gestis Lansoliard I i c 1— 2a in Mtitalon, Script Reriini lull 
cacum tom i p 405 — 41D) and Jornande^ (do Sucen ne nnrnm 
p 242.) The patient reader may draw wmc liJit from Ma«cou filin' 
of the Gcrm-ino and AnnotaL xxiii ) and Dl Bii-it. (Ilkt. dea Peunlea 
tec tom IX t 5ti) * ' 

I I adopt llie appellation of nnt,ririan<, from Ilnnndins (inPane-yr 
Tlicodorici Opp Sirmond tom i p 1509 1 j 99 ) jornandee, (dc R^os 
GrtlCK, cop ini et de Re,n Suecc«sionr, n 242.) Tlieopitanea fp 
KM } and the Ctironiclea of Cassindoriiir and jUrrcellinut The name 
of niin*- 19 too vistie , the trilies of the Cuttur^nans and Dttuicurnos 
art. luo minute and too har«h 


each other with fraternal hatred They eagerly 
disputed the fnendsbip, or rather the gifts, of the 
emperor, and the distinction which nature had 
fixed betw een the faitliful dog and the rapacious 
wolf, was applied by an ambassador who received 
only verbal instructions from the mouth of his 
illiterate prince” The Bulgarians, of whatsoever 
species, w ere equally attracted by Roman wealth 
they assumed a vague dominion over the Sclavo- 
nian name, and their rapid marches could only be 
stopped by the Baltic sea, or the extreme cold and 
poverty of the north But the same race of Scla- 
vonians appears to have maintained, in eveiy age, 
the possession of the same countries Their nume- 
rous tribes, however distant or adverse, used one 
common language, (it was harsh and irregular,) and 
were known by the resemblance of their form, 
which deviated from the swarthy Tartar, and ap- 
proached without attaining the lofty' stature and fair 
complexion of the German Four thousand six 
hundred villages " were scattered over the provinces 
of Russia and Poland, and their hnts were hastily 
built of rongh timber, in a country deficient both in 
stone and iron Erected, or rather concealed, in the 
depth of forests, on the banks of rivers, or the edge 
of morasses, we may not perhaps, without flattery, 
compare them to the architecture of the beaver, 
which they resembled in a double issue, to the 
land and water, for the escape of the savage in- 
habitant, an animal less cleanly, less diligent, and 
less social, than that marvellous quadruped The 
fertility of the soil, rather than the labour of the 
natives, supplied the rustic plenty of the Sclavo- 
nians Their sheep and horned cattle were large 
and numerous, and the fields which they sowed 
with millet and panic,° afforded, in the place of 
bread, a coarse and less nutritive food The in- 
cessant rapine of their neighbours compelled them 
to bury this treasure in the earth , but on the ap- 
pearance of a stranger, it was freely imparted by a 
people, whose unfavourable character is qualified 
by the epithets of chaste, patient, and hospitable 
As their supreme god, they adored an invisible 
master of the thunder The rivers and the nymphs 

obtained tbcir subordinate honours, and the popu- 
lar w orslnp was expressed in vows and sacrifice 
The Sclavomans disdained to obey a despot, a 
pnnee, or even a magistrate , but their cxpcncncc 
was too narrow, their passions too headstrong, to 
compose a system of equal law or general defence 
Some voluntary respect was yielded to age and 
valour, but each tnbe or village existed as a sepa- 
rate republic, and all must be persuaded where 

tn ProcopiiK (Gotli I ir c 19) Hi'Tcrluil tne^sise (lie ownjlum. 
eelf an lUitciate birlianan) I9 delivered as an epistle Tlic style is 
savaEP fi„uratiTc, and original 

n Tins sum is tlieremU of a particnlar list, in a cnrinusUlS fragment 
of tlie jear 550, found in llie library of Milan Tiieob<cure geography 
of the times prosokes and exercise, the lotience of the count De BuaC 
(tom xi p C>— 189) The rncocli minister often loses hims If in a 
srildi rut<i!i sriiirli reijuircs a Sjixon and Poll Ii guide 

a Panteun, mihum Sec Columella, In c. 9 p 430 edit Gesner 
Plin Hist Natur xaiii 21,25 *1 he Sarmatians made a pap of millet 
mingled with mare’s milk or hlood In the wcaltli of modern liustiatidra ’ 
our millet feedspoultrj.aadnotlieroes SeeUiedictionaritiofBomare 
and Sillier 
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none could be compelled They fought on foot, 
almost naked, and, except an nnwicldj shield, with* 
out an} derensne armour llieir iv capons of offence 
were a bow, a quiver of small poisoned arrows, and 
a long rope, which the} dexterously threw from a 
distance, and entangled their enemy in a running 
noose In the field, the Sclavonian infantry was 
dangerous by their speed, agility, and hardiness 
the} swam, the} dned, the} remained underwater, 
drawing their breath through a hollow cane , and a 
riser or lake was often the scene of their unsuspect* 
cd ambuscade But these were the achievements 
of spies or stragglers , the military art w as un- 
known to the Scfasonians, their name was ob- 
scure, and their conquests were inglorious p 

, I base marked the faint and general 
outline of the Sclav onians and Bul- 
garians, without attempting to define their immedi- 
ate boundaries, winch were not accurately known 
or respected b} the barbarians themselves Their 
importance was measured by their vicinity to the 
empire, and the level country of Moldavia and 
Walachia was occupied by the Antes,** a Sclavoni- 
an tribe, winch swelled the titles of Justinian with 
an epithet of conquest* Against the Antes he 
erected the fortifications of the Lower Danube , and 
laboured to secure the alliance of a people seated 
in the direct channel of northern inundation, an 
interval of two hundred miles between the moun- 
tains of Trans}lvania and the Euxine sea But the 
Antes w anted power and inclination to stem the fuiy 
of the torrent and the light-armed Sclav onians, 
from a hundred tribes, pursued with almost equal 
speed the footsteps of the Bulganan horse The 
pa}mcnt of one piece of gold for each soldier pro- 
cured a safe and cas} retreat through the country 
of the Gepidre, w ho < ommanded the passage of the 
Upper Danube * The hopes or fears of the bar- 
barians , their intestine union or discord , the acci- 
dent of a frozen or shallow stream , the prospect of 
inrvest or vintage , the prosperity or distress of the 
Romans , vv ere the causes which produced the uni- 
form repetition of annual visits,* tedious in the 
narrative, and destructive in the event The same 
year, and possibly the same month, in which Ra- 
venna surrendered, was marked b} *in invasion of 
the Huns or Bulgarians, so drcndful, that it almost 
effaced the memor} of their past inroads They 
spread from the suburbs of Constantinople to the 
loni'in gulf, dcstro}cd thirt}-tvvo cities or castles, 
erased Potid,ea, which Athens had built and Philip 
bad besieged, and repassed the Danube, dragging 


at their horses’ heels one hundred and twent} thou- 
sand of the subjects of Justinian In a subsequent 
inroad they pierced the vvall of the Thracian Cher- 
sonesns, extirpated the habitations and the inhabit- 
ants, boldly traversed the Hellespont, and returned 
to their companions, laden with the spoils of Asia 
Another party, whieli seemed a multitude in the 
eyes of the Romans, penetrated, without opposition, 
from the straits of Thermopylm to the isthmus of 
Corinth , and the last ruin of Gieece has appeared 
an object too minute for the attention of history 
The works which the emperor raised for the protee- 
tion, but at the expense, of his subjects, served only 
to disclose the weakness of some neglected part , 
and the walls, which by flattery had been deemed 
impregnable, were either deserted by the garrison, 
or scaled by the barbanans Three thousand Scla- 
vonians, who insolently divided thcmselv es into two 
hands, diseovertd the w eakness and misery of a 
triumphant reign They passed the Danube and 
tlic Hebrus, vanquished the Roman generals who 
dared to oppose their progress, and plundered with 
impunity the cities of Illynoum and Thrace, each 
of which had arms and numbers to overwhelm their 
contemptible assailants Whatever praise the bold- 
ness of the Selavonians may deserve, it is sullied 
b} the wanton and deliberate cruelt} which they 
are accused of exercising on their prisoners With- 
out distinction of rank, or age, or sex, the captives 
were impaled, or flajed alive, or suspended between 
four posts, and beaten with clubs till they expired, 
or enclosed in some spacious building, and left to 
pensh in the flames with the spoil and cattle which 
might impede the march of these savage victors'* 
Perhaps a more impartial narrative would reduce 
the number, and qualifj the nature, of these hor- 
rid acts , and they might sometimes be excused by 
the cruel laws of retaliation In the siege of To- 
pirus,* whose obstinate defence had enraged the 
Selavonians, they massacred fifteen thousand 
males , but they spared the women and children , 
the most valuable captives were alvvajs reserved 
for labour or ransom , the servitude was not rigor- 
ous, and the terms of their deliverance were speedy 
and moderate But the subject, or the historian of 
Justinian, exhaled his just indignation in the lan- 
guage of complaint and reproach , and Procopius 
has conlidentl} aflirmed, that in 'a reign of Ihirt}- 
two }cars, each annual inroad of the barbarians 
consumed two hundred thousand of the inhabitants 
of the Roman empire The entire population of 
Turkish Europe, which ncarl} corresponds with the 


p For tltc nftmr and nation, tlie^ituitton and minnor*, of the Scl t\o 
nnn^ tcc tlic origin’ll c\idetice of tlie aitlli erntur^, in l’rnco|tiu«, 

(r )th 1 II c SG I 111 c I*! ) and ttip rmptmr Miiiritiiis nr lilaiirice 

(fitnfacernat t ii c 5 apiid Mvtou Annniat xxm ) Tlit 
of Mitirire lure been prtiilid oitl> as I understand at the end of 
SchefTer a edition of Arrnii*a Tactics at (/psal ICG-f (Fabric Bibliot 
Gnec I IV c 8. tom tii p 278) a scarce and liillicrto, to me, an in 
acres iWr twok 

4 Allies conim fortissimi Ta>fftsqiit rapidiiset rorlieosus in 
■listri fliictili fiireh«de\olvitiir (Jornsndrs, c 5 p ip-t edit hlurator 
Pniropiti* Oolh I ill c 14 cl de Cdific I iv c 7 } ^et the sarne 
Pnienplusmenlintts the ( oth«aiid Duns us neichbfiunr <yeiTo»owTo« to 
the Danubi* (de 1 dide I iv r i ) 

V Ihe national title of AnUcus in the lairs and inscriptions of 


Justinian, ^asadopt^ h} his successors and isiiistifted h\ tlie pious 
Lunewij^, (ill Ait Justinian p 515) It had stninaOly puzzled the 
civiiians of the middle lue 

• Procopius Goth In c So 

a All inroid of the Huns » connected, by Procopius, with a comet 
perha|»sthal of53l (Ptrnr I li c 4 ) A^pilhias (I v p 154, 155) 
**^^^n^* froiii his predecessor some eirly facts 
” of thcbela\oniinsare related or minified Pro 

cnpiU' (Goth I III r 39 38 } For tlieir mild md librial lietiariniir to 
Hior priwiim »c nnj appeal to the autlinrit} aonicvliat more recent, 
or the erojiemr Maurice Mrataseni (I ii c 5 ) 

« 1 opiriis wn oitiiale near Pliilippi in Thrace, or IMaredonia oppo 
* '*.*'“ "^^ * *'**” twelve uavs journey from CoDtlatilinoDre 
(Ceilariue, tom i p C7C 840} 
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provinces of Justinian, would perhaps be incapable 
of supplying siK millions of persons, the result of 
this incredible estimate > 

Or, M- and mo I" tlic midst of these obscure cala- 

narcjn of the jn^^ies, Europe felt the shock of a 
i url s in AsHj • ^ 

A D 545, &c revolution, which first revealed to the 

world the name and nation of the Turks Like 
Romulus, the founder of that martial people was 
suckled by a she-wolf, who afterwards made him 
the fathei of a numerous progeny , and the repre- 
sentation of that animal in the banners of the Turks 
preserved the memory, or rather suggested the idea, 
of a fable, which was invented, without any mutual 
intercourse, by the shepherds of Latium and those 
of Scythia At the equal distance of two thousand 
miles from the Caspian, the Icy, the Chinese, and 
the Bengal seas, a ridge of mountains is conspicu- 
ous, the centre, and perhaps the summit, of Asia , 
which. 111 the language of different nations, has 
been styled Imaus, and Caf,* and Altai, and the 
Golden Mountains, and the Girdle of the Earth 
The sides of the lulls were productive of minerals , 
and the iron forges,* tor the purpose of war, were 
exercised by the Turks, the most despised portion 
of the slaves of the great khan of the Geougen 
But their servitude could only last till a leader, 
hold and eloquent, should arise, to persuade his 
countrj men that the same arms which they forged 
for their masters, might become, in their own hands, 
the instruments of freedom and victory They 
sallied from the mountain j* a sceptre was the re- 
ward of his advice , and the annual ceremony, in 
whicli a piece of iron w'as heated in the fire, and 
a smith’s hammer ivas successively handled by 
the prince and his nobles, recorded for ages the 
humble profession and rational pride of the Turkish 
nation Bertezena, their first leader, signalized 
their valour and his own in successful combats 
against the neighbouring tribes , but when he pre- 
sumed to ask in marriage the daughter of the great 
khan, the insolent demand of a slave and a mechanic 
was contemptuously rejected The disgrace was 
expiated by a more noble alliance with a princess 
of China, and the decisive battle which almost 
extirpated the nation of the Geougen, established 
in Tartary the new and more powerful empire of 
the Turks They reigned over the north , but they 
confessed the vanity of conquest, by their faithful 
attachment to the mountain of their fathers The 
royal encampment seldom lost sight of Mount Altai, 
from whence tlic river Irtish descends to water the 
rich pastures of the Calmucks,* which nourish the 

V According to tlie malevolent testimony of Uic Anenliitc*, (e IS) 
tlie<!c iiirnadv Ind redncid tlic jirovinces south of the Dinubc to tlic 
slate of n Scjlhian vvildcrncw 

» From Caf to Caf which n more rational Reognphy vronld inter- 
pret fromimauv perhaps, to mount Atlas According to the rehsmiis 
philowiplij of the Mahometans, the basis of mount Caf is an emtrild 
IV hose reilection produces the azure of the sLj Tlie mountain is eiil 
dowed with a sensitive action in its roots or nerves, and their vibration 
at the cnmroaiid of God, is the cause of earthquakes (De Ilerlielot, n 
230, 2.31 ) 

« The Siberian iron i« the best and most plentiful in the vcotld and 
in the southern part*, aborc siata mines arc now worked h\ the in 
duslry of the Russians (^tralileiiberjr Hist of Siberia p Hi 
Vovasc en Siberie par I Ahbd Cliappe d'Aiitcrocbe, p (>03— COS edit 
in 12mo, Amsterdam, ItiO ) 1 he Turks offered iron for sale jet tlie 


largest sheep and oxen in the world The soil is 
fruitful, and the climate mild and temperate the 
happy region was ignorant of earthquake and 
pestilence, the emperor’s throne was turned to- 
wards the east, and a golden wolf on the top of a 
spear seemed to guard the entrance of his tent 
One of the successors of Bertezena was tempted by 
the luxury and superstition of China , but his design 
of building cities and temples was defeated by the 
simple wisdom of a barbarian counsellor “ The 
Turks,” he said, “ are not equal in number to one 
hundredth part of the inhabitants of China If we 
balance their power, and elude their armies, it is 
because we wander without any fixed habitations, 
in the exereise of war and hunting Are we strong’ 
we advance and conquer are we feeble’ we retire 
and are concealed Should the Turks confine 
themselves within the walls of cities, the loss of a 
battle would be the destruction of their empire 
The Bonzes preach only patience, humility, and 
the renunciation of the world Such, O king ' is 
not the religion of heroes ” They entertained, 
with less reluctance, the doctnnes of Zoroaster, 
but the greatest part of the nation acquiesced, with- 
out inquiry, in the opinions, or rather in the prac- 
tice, of thcir ancestors The honours of sacrifice 
were reserved for the supreme deity , they acknow- 
ledged, in rude hymns, their obligations to the air, 
the lire, the water, and the earth , and their priests 
derived some profit from the art of divination 
Their unwntten laws were rigorous and impartial 
theft was punished by a tenfold restitution , adul- 
tery, treason, and murder, with death , and no 
chastisement could be inflicted too severe for the 
rare and inexpiable guilt of cowardice As the 
subject nations marched under the standard of the 
Turks, their cavalry, both men and horses, were 
proudly computed by millions , one of their effective 
armies consisted of four hundred thousand soldiers, 
and in less than fifty years they were connected in 
peace and w ar with the Romans, the Persians, and 
the Chinese In their northern limits, some vestige 
may be discovered of the form and situation of 
Kamtchatka, of a people of hunters and fishermen, 
whose sledges were drawn by dogs, and whose 
habitations were buned in the earth TIic Turks 
were ignorant of astronomy , but the observation 
taken by some learned Chinese, with a gnomon of 
eight feet, fixes the royal camp in the latitude of 
forty-nine degrees, and marks their extreme pro- 
gress within three, or at least ten, degrees, of the 
polar circle * Among their southern conquests, the 

Rnmni ainbiviiadora, with stran-c obvtinic}, parai<ti'd in believing 
Uiat it was all a trick and that llieir country produced none (Menander 
III Excerpt p 15i) 

b OF Ir^ana knii (Abiilghazi Klian Hi«t Gcnca1o;:iqiic dev Tatars 
P II c 5 p 71—77 c 15 p 1SS J The tradition of the Mo-nis, of 
the 450 jeara rrhicli thej pas<ed in the mountains, agrees with the 
Cliinese periods of the hi'lorj of the Huns and Turks (De Giiignrs 
tom 1 part II p V7C ) and the twentj {,enerations from thrir rc^tora. 
tion to /injris. 

e The cniiiitr} of the Turks, now of the Calmticks, is well descrilied 
in the Cenealogiral llislorj, p 621 — 502. llic curious notes of the 
Trench translator are cnlarted and digested in the second roluroe of the 
English version 

d V isdeloii, p I4I 151 The fact, though it Firiclly belongs to a 
subordinate and sncce 'ire tribe, ma} be introduced here 
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most splendid was that of the Nephthalites or White 
Hans, a polite and warlike people, who possessed 
the eommereial cities of Bochara and Samarcand, 
who had vanquished the Persian monarch, and 
earned their iictonous arms along^ the banks, and 
perhaps to the month, of the Indus On the side of 
the west, the Turkish cavalry advanced to the lake 
Mccotis They passed that lake on the ice The 
khan who dwelt at the foot of mount Altai, issued 
his commands for the siege of Bosphorus,* a city, 
the voluntary subject of Rome, and whose pnnees 
had formerlj been the friends of Athens ^ To tlie 
cast, the Turks invaded China, as often as the 
vigour of the government was relaxed and I am 
taught to read in the history of the times, that they 
mowed down their patient enemies like hemp or 
grass , and that the mandarins applauded the wis- 
dom of an emperor who repulsed these barbarians 
with golden lances This extent of savage empire 
compelled the Turkish monarch to establish three 
subordinate princes of his own blood, who soon 
forgot their gratitude and allegiance The con- 
querors were enervated by luxury, which is always 
fatal except to an industrious people, the policy 
of China solicited the vanquished nations to resume 
their independence , and the power of the Turks 
w as limited to a period of two hundred 3 ears The 
revival of their name and dominion in the southern 
countries of Asia, are the events of a later age, 
and the d} nasties, which succeeded to their native 
realms, may sleep in oblivion , since theti history 
bears no relation to the decline and fall of the 
Roman empire r 

The Avnnfl} be In tlic rapid career of conquest, the 
mi^apprcuchUie Turks attacked and subdued the nation 
empire of fi,o Qgors or Varchonites, on the 

banks of the river Til, which denied the epithet 
of black from its dark water or gloomy forests >> 
The khan of the Ogors was slain, with three hun- 
dred thousand of his subjects, and their bodies were 
scattered ov er the space of four daj s’ journey their 
surviving countrymen acknowledged the strength 
and mercy of the Turks , and a small portion, about 
twenty thousand warriors, preferred exile to servi- 
tude They followed the well-known road of the 
Volga, cherished the error of the nations who con- 
founded them with the Avars, and spread the 
terror of that false though famous appellation, 
which had not, however, saved its lawful proprietors 
from the y okc of the Turks • After a long and vic- 
tonous march, the new Avars armed at the foot of 
mount Caucasus, in the country of the Alani>‘ and 

« Pfocopiiiii PtMic ! I c 12. 1 Ii c 3 rfV»*oneI (Ot'crMlinns 
enr Pcuplcs Barb-ttc<, n go, lOO ) dcfliics tlic <li«tmcelietne<n CafTn 
and tlic old Bo«pborai at sixteen lonjr Tartar leimc< 

f Vc, III a Mrmuire of Af dc Iloze (Mem de 1 Aradcmie des In 
acriptlon' tom 1 1 p SIO— oCj ) tlie ancient liin^s and mcdali of the 
Cimmerian no'pliorua and tbe gratitude of Atlien*, in tlie Oration of 
Uemottbenea againU I.eptines, (in Kciske, Orator Gncr tom i p 4C0 
4C7) 

a For the origin and rctoliitiona of the firU Turkisli empire the 
Chinese details are borriiweri from He Giii|.ncs(IIi<t des Huns tom i 
I' II p vm— 4C2.) and V'isilclon (bilimlemcnt A la Biblintheqne 
Orient d’Herbelol p 82—114 ) The Greek or Roman hints are 
l,atliered in M(.iiandcr(p 108— IC4]and TlieophvhctSImocvtta, (I rii 
c 7.8) 


Circassians, where they first heard of the splendour 
and weakness of the Roman empire They humbly 
requested their confederate, the pnnee of the Alani, 
to lead them to this source of riches , and their 
ambassador, w ith the permission of the governor of 
Lazica, was transported by the Euxinc sea to Con- 
stantinople The whole city was poured forth to 
behold with cunosity and terror the aspect of a 
strange people their long hair, which hung in 
tresses down their backs, was gracefully bound with 
ribbons, but the rest of their habit appeared to 

imitate the fashion of the Huns When „ , 

Tlieir embassy to 

they were admitted to the audience of Constmtinupic, 
Justinian, Candish, the first of the am- ^ 
bassadors, addressed the Roman emperor in these 
terms “ You see before you^ O mighty prince, the 
representatives of the strongest and most populous 
of nations, the invincible, the irresistible Avars 
We are willing to devote ourselves to your service 
we are able to vanquish and destroy all the enemies 
who now disturb your repose But w'e expect, as 
the pnee of our alliance, as the reward of our 
valour, precious gifts, annual subsidies, and fruit- 
ful possessions ” At the time of this embassy, Jus- 
tinian had reigned above thirty, he had lived above 
seventy-five years liis mind, as well as bis body, 
was feeble and languid, and the conqueror of 
Africa and Italy, careless of the permanent interest 
of his people, aspired only to end bis days in the 
bosom even of inglonons peace In a studied ora- 
tion, he imparted to the senate his resolution to 
dissemble the insult, and to purchase the fnend- 
ship of the Avars , and the whole senate, like the 
mandarins of China, applauded the incomparable 
wisdom and foresight of their sovereign The in- 
struments of luxuiy were immediately prepared to 
captivate the barbarians , silken garments, soft and 
splendid beds, and chains and collars incrusted 
with gold The ambassadors, content with such 
liberal reception, departed from Constantinople, 
and Valentin, one of the emperor’s guards, was 
sent with a similar character to their camp at the 
foot of mount Caucasus As tlieir destruction or 
their success must be alike advantageous to the 
empire, be persuaded them to invade the enemies 
of Rome, and they were easily tempted, by gifts 
and promises, to gratify their ruling inclinations 
These fugitives, who fled before the Turkish arms, 
passed the Tanais and Borysthencs, and boldly 
advanced into the heart of Poland and Germany, 
violating the law of nations, and abusing the rights 
of victory Before ten years had elapsed, their 

h The river Til, or Tola according to the geognpliy or De Gnignet, 
(tom I part II p Ivin and 352.) is a small, tliou„h grateful, stream or 
the de<crt that falls into the Orlion Selinga &e See Bell, Journey 
from Feteisliiirg to Pekin , (rnl ii p 124 ) jet his oirii description of 
the Kelt dntrn rrliich lie sailed into the Oby, represents the name and 
attributes of the blacl river, (p 133 ) 

I Theoplij het, I vn c 7 R And }et Iii< true Arar^ are iiitisibic 
even to the ejes of M de Guicnes, and rrliat can be more illustrious 
than thc/ofse/ The nglit of the fugitive Ogors to that national up 
pellalinn is confessed by the Turks tliemsclves (Menander p 108 } 

k The Alani are still found in the Genealogieal llistorr of the Tar 
hrs (p 617) and in D Anvillcs maps They opposed the march of 
the generals of 7ingis roiiiiil the Caspian sen md uere orerllironin in a 
great battle (Hist de Gengisran, I iv c 0 p 147 ) 
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camps were seated on the Oanuhe and the Elbe, 
many Bulgarian and Sclavoman names were obli- 
terated from the earth, and the remainder of their 
tribes are found, as tributaries and vassals, under 
the standard of the Avars The chagan, the pecu- 
liar title of their king, still affected to cultivate the 
friendship of the emperor, and Justinian enter- 
tained some thoughts of fixing them in Pannonia, 
to balance the prevailing power of the Lombards 
But the virtue or treacher}' of an Avar betrayed the 
secret enmity and ambitions designs of their coun- 
trjmen , and they loudly complained of the timid 
though jealous policy, of detaining their ambassa- 
dors, and denying the arms which they had been 
allowed to purchase in the capital of the empire ' 
Enibicsies of the Perhaps the apparent change in the 
man«* ^ dispositions of the emperors, may be 
A D 509-582 ascribed to the embassy which was 
received from the conquerors of the Avars “ The 
immense distance which eluded their arms, could 
not extinguish their resentment the Turkish am- 
bassadors pursued the footsteps of the vanquished 
to the Jaik, the Volga, mount Caucasus, the 
Euxine,and Constantinople, and at length appeared 
before the successor of Constantine, to request that 
he would not espouse the cause of rebels and fugi- 
tives Even commerce had some share in this 
remarkable negociation and the Sogdoites, who 
were now the tributaries of the Turks, embraced the 
fair occasion of opening, bj the north of the Cas- 
pian, a new road for the importation of Chinese 
silk into the Roman empire The Persian, who 
preferred the navigation of Ceylon, had stopped the 
caravans of Bocliara and Samarcand their silk 
was contemptuously burnt some Turkish ambassa- 
dors died in Persia, with a suspicion of poison , and 
the great khan permitted Ins faithful vassal Maniach, 
the prince of the Sogdoites, to propose, at the By- 
zantine court, a treaty of alliance against their 
common enemies Their splendid apparel and rich 
presents, the fruit of oriental luxury, distinguished 
Maniach and Ins colleagues from the rude savages 
of the north their letters, in the Scythian charac- 
ter and language, announced a people who had 
attained the rudiments of science ," they enumerated 
the conquests, they offered the friendship and mili- 
tary aid of the Turks, and their sincerity was 
attested by direful imprecations (if they were guilty 
of falsehood) against their own head, and the head 
of Disabnl their master The Greek prince enter- 
tained with hospitable regard the ambassadors of a 
remote and powerful monarch the sight of silk- 
worms and looms disappointed the hopes of the 
Sogdoites , the emperor renounced, or seemed to 
renounce, the fugitive Avars, but he accepted the 


alliance of the Turks , and the ratification of the 
treaty was carried by a Roman minister to the foot 
of mount Altai XJ nder the successors of J ustinian, 
the friendship of the two nations was cultivated by 
frequent and eordial intercourse , the most favoured 
vassals were permitted to imitate the example of 
the great khan, and one hundred and six Turks, 
w’ho, on various occasions, had visited Constanti- 
nople, departed at the same time for their native 
country The duration and length of the journey 
from the Byzantine court to mount Altai are not 
specified it might have been difficult to mark a 
road through the nameless deserts, the mountains, 
rivers, and morasses of Tartaiy, but a curious 
account has been preserved of the reception of the 
Roman ambassadors at the rojal camp After 
they had been purified with fire and incense, accord- 
ing to a nte still practised under the sons of Zingis, 
they were introduced to the presence of Disabul 
In a valley of the Golden Mountain, they found the 
great khan in bis tent, seated in a chair with 
wheels, to which a horse might be occasionally 
harnessed As soon as they had delivered their 
presents, which were received by the proper offi- 
cers, they exposed, in a florid oration, the wishes 
of the Roman emperor, that victory might attend 
the arms of the Turks, that their reign might be 
long and prosperous, and that a strict alliance, 
without envy or deceit, might for ever be main- 
tained between the two most powerful nations of 
the earth The answer of Bisabul corresponded 
with these friendly professions, and the ambassa- 
dors were seated by his side, at a banquet which 
lasted the greatest part of the day the tent was 
surrounded with silk hangings, and a Tartar liquor 
was served on the table, which possessed at least 
the intoxicating qualities of wine The entertain- 
ment of the succeeding day was more sumptuous , 
the silk hangings of the second tent were embroi- 
dered in various figures, and the royal scat, the 
cups, and the vases, were of gold A third pavilion 
was supported by columns of gilt wood , a bed of 
pure and massy gold was raised on four peacocks 
of the same metal , and before the entrance of the 
tent, dishes, basons, and statues of solid silv er, and 
admirable art, were ostentatiously piled in vv aggons, 
the monuments of valour rather than of industry 
"When Bisabul led bis armies against the frontiers 
of Persia, his Roman allies followed many days the 
march of the Turkish camp, nor were they dismissed 
till they had enjoyed their precedency over the en- 
voy of the great king, whose loud and intemperate 
clamours interrupted the silence of the royal ban- 
quet The power and ambition of Chosroes ce- 
mented the union of the Turks and Romans, who 


1 Tlic Cinb3»ics and fir«t conquf^t^ of the Anxr nia\ he read in Vtc 

ViSlV, V. IMj^heojihanc* fp 

100 ) (he llittoria niKcella, (I wi p I«9 ) and GresoryofTours. (I u 
c 23 2? in the Ht^tnrian* of France, tom n p ail 217) 
n Thenphmes (Chron p 201 ] and the IIiU iUucella (I xvi p 1101 
a* understood hv De Gmt,nc< {tom i part n p 351 ) appear to weak 
of a 1 urkifh cmliasej to Justinian himself hnt that of AUniach in the 
fourth tear of his successor Juslm is positicrU the first that reached 
Cunstautinoplc (Menander, p t03 ) 


n The Russians have fonnd characters rude liiero!;Kphics on the 
Irtish and 1 ell isei on medal* tombs, idol* rock*, ubehsVs, Ac (Strab- 
lenber,.. Hist of Siberia p 321 34G dOO 429) Dr nsdc(deReliqiune 
V eterum Pcrsariim p. 521, Ac ) has jjiven two alphabets of Tliibet and 
of the Eyqours I ln\e long; liarhoiired a suspicion tint <i{( the Scy. 
thian and tome, perhaps mue/i, of the Indian science, srss derived from 
the Greeks of Bactrima. 
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touched his dominions on cither side but those 
distant nations, regardless of each other, consulted 
the dictates of interest 'nithout rccoHecting the ob- 
ligations of oaths and treaties While the successor 
of Disabul celebrated his father’s obsequies, be was 
saluted b) the ambassadors of the emperor Tibenus, 
who proposed an invasion of Persia, and sustained, 
with firmness, the angrj, and perhaps the just, re- 
proaches of that haughty barbarian “ You see my 
ten fingers,” said the great khan, and he applied 
them to his mouth *'You Romans speak with as 
many tongues, but they are tongues of deceit and 
pct 3 ury To me you hold one language, to my sub- 
jects another, and the nations are successively de- 
luded by your perfidious eloquence You precipi- 
tate your allies into war and danger, you enjoy their 
labours, and you neglect your benefactors Hasten 
your return, inform your master that a Turk is in- 
capable of uttering or forgiving falsehood, and that 
he shall speedily meet the punishment which he de- 
serves While he solicits my friendship with flat- 
tering and hollovv words, he is sunk to a confederate 
of my fugitive Yarchonites If I condescend to 
march against those contemptible slaves, they will 
tremble at the sound of our whips , they will be 
trampled, like a nest of ants, under the feet of my 
innumerable cavalry I am not ignorant of the road 
which they have followed to invade your empire, 
nor can I bo deceived by the vain pretence, that 
mount Caucasus is the impregnable barrier of the 
Romans I know the course of the Niester, the 
Danube, and the Hebrus , the most warlike nations 
have yielded to the arms of the Turks , and from 
the rising to the setting sun, the earth is my inherit- 
ance” Notwithstanding this menace, a sense of 
mutual advantage soon renewed the alliance of the 
Turks and Romans, but the pride of the great khan 
survived his resentment, and when he announced 
an important conquest to his friend the emperor 
Maurice, he styled himself the master of the seven 
races, and the lord of the seven climates of the world ® 

Slate of Pet'll Disputes have often arisen between 

A D 500-530 tj,g sovereigns of Asia, for the title of 
king of the world , while the contest has proved 
that It could not belong to either of the competitors 
The kingdom of the Turks was bounded by the 
0\us or Gilion , and Toman was separated by that 
great nver from the rival monarchy of Iran, or 
Persia, which in a smaller compass contained per- 
haps a larger measure of power and population 
The Persians, who alternately invaded and repulsed 

o All the details of these Turkish and Roman embassies so corions 
in thehi'tor) of human ininiier% are drawn from tlie CxtnctsofMe. 
nander, (p IDS— IIO 151— lud ICI—ICt ) in irliieh we oUrn regret the 
Irani of nrdrr and cniiiiriion 

P ^re D llcrbilot (Ilihliot Orient p 5CS 92!)) Hjile (de Religione 
Vet Persariim c 21 p 290 291 ) Ppcnck (Specimen Hi'l Arab p 70 , 
71 ) l,iit)chiii< (Aiinal tom ii p l76)Texciia (in Steienr Iliat of 
Perm I 1 c 34 ) 

a The fan c of (lie new Jan for the commnnit} of women was toon 
pmpigiled in Syria (Asseman Bibliot Orient tom in p 402) and 
Gtcerc (Ptorop Persic I i c 5) 

r He nflVred hn own wife and mter to the prophet bnt the prayers 
of Nu'liirvan saied In' mother and the indignant monarch nercr for 
(.arc the hiimihalion to which In' fihil piety had stooped pedee loot 
de^ulalu', (said he to Alazdak,) ciijus fietor adhuc nares occupat 
(Pocock, Specimen Hitt Arab p 71 } 


the Turks and the Romans, vvere still ruled by the 
house of Sassan, which ascended the throne three 
hundred years before the accession of Justinian 
His contemporary, Cabades, or Kobad, bad been 
successful in war against the emperor Anastasius , 
bnt tbe reign of that prince was distracted by civil 
and religious troubles A prisoner in the hands of 
his subjects , an exile among the enemies of Persia, 
he recovered his liberty by prostituting the honour 
of his w'lfe, and regained his kingdom with the 
dangerous and mercenary aid of tbe barbarians, 
who had slam his fatlier His nobles were suspi- 
cious that Kobad never forgave the authors of his 
expulsion, or even those of his restoration The 
people w ere deluded and inflamed by the fanaticism 
of Mazdak,!* who asserted the community of w omen,** 
and the equality of mankind, whilst he appropriated 
the richest lands and most beautiful females to the 
use of his sectaries The view of these disorders, 
which had been fomented by his laws and example,' 
imbittered the declining age of the Persian monarch , 
and his fears were increased by the consciousness 
of his design to reverse the natural and customaiy 
order of succession, in favour of his third and most 
favoured son, so famous under the name of Chos- 
Tocs and Nushirvan To render the youth more 
illustrious in the eyes of the nations, Kobad was 
desirous that he should be adopted bji the emperor 
J nstin the hope of peace inclined the Byzantine 
court to accept this singular proposal , and Clios- 
roes might have acquired a specious claim to the 
inheritance of his Roman parent But the future 
mischief was diverted by the advice of the quasstor 
Proclus a diflSculty w as started, whether the adop- 
tion should be performed as a civil or military nte,* 
tlie treaty was abruptly dissolved , and the sense of 
this indignity sunk deep into the mind of Chosroes, 
who had already advanced to the Tigris on his road 
to Constantinople His father did not long survive 
the disappointment of his wishes the testament of 
their deceased sovereign w as read m the assembly of 
the nobles , and a powerful faction, prepared for the 
event, and regardless of the priority of age, exalted 
Chosroes to the throne of Persia He filled that throne 
dunng a prosperous period of forty-eight years 
and the justice of Nushirvan is celebrated as the 
theme of immortal praise by the nations of the cast 
Bnt the justice of kings is under- 
stood by themselves, and even by their 
subjects, with an ample indulgence for * ® s3i-5’9 
the gratification of passion and interest The v ir- 


is- Persic I I c 11 W'as not Proclu'QTCr wise* Was not 
excuse, at least, ^rasiinurioiis to i intion 
4ii.i. i4i f.i.?A*^^ betters ov ypafinaot ot fiapfiapot rovt irat^av rot 

tiscTin p”'- 

rur''""’ 1'"* Paci (tom II n 543 (J20) li" 
Sr i.«i ’ a,M!ended tlie throne m the fifth year 

Shmioi- ^ 1 * 1 ®. April 1 ) But the true 

i..S!Si ^ which harmonize' with the Greeks and Oriental' i' a'cer 
-r/ C'*™ " 211 ) Oibades or kolnd after i 

rh??-!?!. ‘ . 1'®? month' sickened the 8th and died 

eighty two \tnrs According 
•H- * Nushirvan reigned forty 'even years vnil 
consequently be placed in Alarcli 
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tue of Cliosroes was that of a conqueror, who, in 
the measures of peace and war, is excited by am- 
bition, and restrained by prudence , who confounds 
the greatness with the happiness of a nation, and 
ca1ml> devotes the lives of thousands to the fame, 
or ei cn the amusement, of a single man In his 
domestic administration, the just Nushirvan would 
merit in our feelings the appellation of a tjrant 
His two elder brothers had been deprived of their 
fair expectations of the diadem thtir future life, 
between the supreme rank and the eondition of 
subjects, was anxious to themselves and formidable 
to their master fear as well as re\ enge might tempt 
them to rebel , the slightest evidence of a conspiracy 
satisfled the author of their wrongs , and the repose 
of Cliosroes was secured by the death of these un- 
happy princes, with their families and adherents 
One guiltless youth was saved and dismissed by the 
compassion of a veteran general , and this act of 
humanity, which was revealed by his sop, over- 
balanced the merit of reducing twelve nations to 
the obedience of Persia The zeal and prudence of 
Mebodes had fixed the diadem on the head of 
Cliosroes himself , but he delaj'ed to attend thb 
royal summons, till he had performed the duties of 
a military review he was instantly commanded to 
repair to the iron tripod, which stood before the 
gate of the palace,” where it was death to relieve 
or approach the victim , and Mebodes languished 
several days before his sentence w ,is pronounced, by 
the inflexible pride and calm ingratitude of the son 
of Kobad But the people, more especially in the 
cast, are disposed to forgive, and even to applaud, 
the cruelty which strikes at the loftiest heads , at 
the slaves of ambition, whose voluntary choice has 
exposed them to live in the smiles, and to perish by 
the frown, of a capricious monarch In the execu- 
tion of the laws which he had no temptation to 
violate , in the punishment of crimes which attacked 
his own dignity, as well as the happiness of indi- 
viduals , Nushirvan, or Cliosroes, deserved the ap- 
pellation otjust His government was firm, rigorous, 
and impartial It was the fiist labour of his reign 
to abolish the dangerous theorj of common or equal 
possessions the lands and women which the sec- 
taries of Mazdak had usurped, were restored to their 
lawful owners , and the temperate chastisement of 
the fanatics or impostors confirmed the domestic 
rights of society Instead of listening with blind 
confidence to a favourite minister, he established 
four viziers over the four great provinces of his em- 
pire, Assyria, Media, Persia, and Bactriana In 
the choice of judges, prefects, and counsellors, he 
strove to remove the mask which is alwajs worn in 


the presence of kings he wished to substituc the 
natural order of talents for the accidental distinc- 
tions of birth and fortune , he professed, in specious 
language, his intention to prefer those men who 
carried the poor in their bosoms, and to banish 
corruption from the seat of justice, as dogs were 
excluded from the temples of the Magi The code 
of laws of the first Artaxerxes was revived and 
published as the rule of the magistrates , but the 
assurance of speedy punishment was the best secu- 
rity of their virtue Their behaviour was inspected 
by a thousand eyes, their words were overheard by 
a thousand ears, the secret or public agents of the 
throne , and the provinces, from the Indian to the 
Arabian confines, were enlightened by the frequent 
visits of a sovereign, who afiected to emulate his 
celestial brother in his rapid and salutary career 
Education and agriculture he viewed as the two 
objects most deserving of his caie In every city 
of Persia, orphans, and the childien of the poor, 
were maintained and instructed at the public ex- 
pense , the daughters w-ere given in marriage to the 
richest citizens of their own rank, and the sons, 
according to their different talents, were employed 
in mechanic trades, or promoted to more honourable 
service The deserted villages were relieved bj liis 
bounty , to the peasants and farmers who were 
found incapable of cultivating their lands, he dis- 
tributed cattle, seed, and the instruments of hus- 
bandry , and the rare and inestimable treasure of 
fresh water was parsimoniously managed, and skil- 
fully dispersed over the and terntory of Persia * 
The prosperity of that kingdom was the effect and 
the evidence of his virtues Ins vices are those of 
oriental despotism , but in the long competition 
between Cliosroes and Justinian, the advantage 
both of merit and fortune is almost alwajs on the 
side of the baibarian * 

To the praise of justice Nushirvan H,sioveof 
united the reputation of knowledge , learmoff 
and the seven Greek philosophers, who visited his 
court, were invited and deceived by the strange 
assurance, that a disciple of Plato was seated on 
the Persian throne Did they expect that a prince, 
strenuously exercised in the toils of war and govern- 
ment, should agitate, with dexterity like their own, 
the abstruse and profound questions which amused 
th^ leisure of the schools of Athens ^ Could they 
hope that the precepts of philosophy should direct 
the life, and control the passions, of a despot, whose 
infancy had been taught to consider Ins absolute 
and fluctuating will as the only rule of moral obli- 
gation’* The studies of Cliosroes were ostentatious 
and superficial but his example awakened the 


n Procopius Persic. 1 i c 23 Bri«<ion dc Rc/n Pers n 494 Tli. 
pite of Uie iwhcf of Ispaliaii i,, or iras, the fatal scene of <li«-Tace or 
death (Chardin, V'o> age cn Per<e tom ir p 312,313) 

* In Persia, tlie prince of the waters it an odicer of slate Tlie niim 
her of wells and snblcrfaneous channels is much diminished, and with 
It the fcrtiht) of the soil 400 nells hue been recentli lost near Taiiris 
and 42 000 were once reckoned in the prorince of KhoraMn fChardio 
tom III p 99,100 Tarernier, tom 1 p 466) ' ' 

y The character and coicrnmciit of Nushirvan arc represented tome 
times in llic words of D'llerbrlot (Bihliot O icnt p 6S0, Xe from 
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tom ill p 404—410 ) and tlie / 

Inscriptions, tom vii p 325—3 
genuine testament of Nushirvan 
E A thousand years befort liis birth, the jud„c« of Persia had giren 
a solemn opinion— Tf> UoOiXevDVTi Ufactav cfcilof woinr to n, 
^jvVoTac (Ilerodot I III c 31 p 210 edit VV'esselin„ ) Nor had this 
constitutional maxim been neglected a-s a us-lcss and barren theory 
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runositj of an ingenious people, and the light of 
sticncc IV as diifuscd over the dominions of Peraia 
xVt Gondi Sapor, in the neighbourhood of the rojal 
rit} of Susa, an academy of physic was founded, 
which insensibl} became a liberal school of poetry, 
philosophy, and rhetoric’’ The annals of the 
monarchy^ were composed, and while recent and 
authentic history might afford some useful le:>sons 
both to the pnnee and people, the darkness of the 
first ages was embellished by the giants, the dragons, 
<ind the fabulous heroes of oriental romance Every 
learned or confident stranger was enriched by the 
bounty, and flattered by the conversation, of the 
monarch he nobly rewarded a Greek physician,” 
by the deliverance of thiee thousand captives , and 
the sophists, who contended for his favour, were 
exasperated by the wealth and insolence of Uianius, 
their more successful rival Nushirv an believed, or 
at least respected, the religion of the Magi , and 
some traces of persecution may be discovered in his 
reign f Yet he allowed himself freely to compare 
the tenets of the various sects , and the theological 
disputes, in which he frequently presided, diminish- 
ed the authority of the priest, and enlightened the 
minds of the people At his command, the most 
celebrated writers of Greece and India were trans- 
lated into the Persian language, a smooth and 
elegant idiom, recommended by Mahomet to the 
use of paradise though it is branded with the 
epithets of savage and unmusical, by the ignorance 
and presumption of Agathias v Yet the Greek 
historian might reasonably wonder, that it should 
be found possible to execute an entire version of 
Plato and Anstotle in a foreign dialect, w Inch had 
not been framed to express the spint of freedom and 
the siibtiltics of philosophic disquisition And, if 
the reason of the Stagy rite might be equally dark, or 
equally intelligible in every tongue, the dramatic 
art and verbal argumentation of the disciple of 
Socrates,’’ appear to be indissolubly mingled with 
the grace and perfection of his Attic sty Ic In the 
search of universal knowledge, Nushirv an was in- 
formed, that the moral and political fables ofPilpay, 
an ancient Brachman, were preserved with jealous 
reverenee amongthc treasures of the kings of India 
The physician Perozes was secretly despatched to 

R On tile literar) rtatc nf Persia, tlie Greek \cr«inns philnsopliere, 
viphi<(e tlie Icarniii;; or icnoraiire of CIio<roee Agatliias (I ii c G6— 
71 ) displaja iniirli iiirnrmation and stronc prejudice* 

b A*s*m*in llibliot Orient tom ir p DCCVLV VI Vll 

e 1 lie Shall Nannili, or Book of Kide* ■* perhaps the orlEinal record 
nf hi'torj nlitcli wa* translated into Greek In the interpreter Serpiii* 
(Aptliia* I T p Ml ) preserved nHcr the nlahametan conquest and 
versified in the jear B9t, by the nvtionvl poet Ferdnussi See O An 
f|iictil (Vleni de I Acadcmie tom xxxi p 370 ) and Sir VV ilham Jones 
(MisL of Nader Shah p 161 ) 

A 111 the finii ceiitiirj the name of Bestom or Boslam a hem who 
ennalled the strength of tvrclve ileplivnts was fimihar to the Arnie 
Ilians (Moses Ctinroneiisis f list Armen I ii c 7 p 00 edit VV Ins 
Ion ) In the beEinning of the reientli the Persian nomaiiec of Bos. 
lam and Isfendiar was applauded at Mecca (Swle’s Koran, e xxxl p 
71o) Vet tins rx|iositian of Itidicrum none historia* is not given by 
Maracei (Befiitat Alcoran p Ml— 548) 

V I’rocop (Goth 1 Iv c 10 ) Kobad had a favourite Greek physi 
Clan Stephen of I dessa (Persic 1 ii c 26) Tlie practice was ancient 
and Herodotus relates the adventures of Democedes of Crotoiia I iii 
c 12 1—137) 

f swe Pagi tom 11 p 076 In one of the treaties an Iwnoiinble 
article was inserted frr the toleration and burial of the rathn1ic« 
(Vtenviider in Fxeerpt I-e„al p M2.) Nii«hirad, a son of Nn liir 
van, was a Christian a reliel and— a niartv r ’ (D llrrhslol p 681) 


llie banks of the Ganges, with instructions to pro- 
cure, at any puce, the communication of this valu- 
able work His dexterity obtained a transcript, 
his learned diligence accomplished the translation , 
and the fables of Pilpay ' were lead and admired in 
the assembly of Nushirv’an and his nobles The 
Indian original, and the Persian copy, have long 
since disappeared but this venerable monument 
has been saved by the curiosity of the Arabian 
caliphs, revived in the modem Persic, the Turkish, 
the Sy nac, the Hebrew, and the Greek idioms, and 
transfused through successive versions into the 
modern languages of Europe In their present 
form, the peculiar character, the manners and reli- 
gion, of the Hindoos, are completely obliterated , 
and the intrinsic ment of the fables of Pilpay is far 
inferior to the concise elegance of Phaidrns, and the 
nativ e graces of La Fontaine Fifteen moral and 
political sentences are illustrated in a senes of 
apologues, but the composition is intneate, the 
narrative pi olix, and the precept obvious and barren 
Yet the Brachman may assume the merit of invent- 
ing a pleasant fiction, which adorns the nakedness 
of truth, and alleviates, perhaps, to a royal ear, the 
harshness of instruction With a similar design, to 
admonish kings that they arc strong only in the 
strength of their subjects, the same Indians invented 
the game of chess, which was likewise introduced 
into Persia under the reign of Nnshirvan 
The son of Kobad found his king- 

dom involved in a war with the sue- with the Bomins, 

A ^33 339 

ccssor of Constantine , and the anxiety 
of his domestic situation inclined him to grant the 
suspension of arms, which J ustinian w as impatient 
to purchase Chosroes saw the Roman ambassa- 
dors at his feet He accepted eleven thousand 
pounds of gold, as the price of an endless or indeiin- 
ite peace ,' some mutual exchanges were regulated , 
the Persian assumed the guard of the gates of Cau- 
casus, and the demolition of Dara was suspended, 
on condition that it should never be made the resi- 
dence of the general of the east This interval of 
repose had been solicited, and was diligently im- 
prov cd, by the ambition of the emperor Ins African 
conquests w ere tlie first fruits of the Persian treatv , 
and the avarice of Chosroes was soothed by a 

E On the Persian linfaiSEe and its three dialects, consult I) An 
qiietil (p 33D— 343 ) and Jonesi 153 — 185) rtvt yXbim] Kai 

afiotcoraru IS tlie cliBracter which A^thia^ (I ii p 66 ) ascribes to 
811 idiom renowned in llie for poetiral softiie^ 

h Ar.athn«s|Kfcinc4 theGorgn^ Phiccinni Parmenides indTimitiM 
Renaudot {rahriciiis Bihliot Gricc tom xii p 246-'26l ) does not 
mention tins barhiric lersion of Aristotle 

< Of these fdb1e% 1 ha^c seen three copies in three different Ian 
gnages 1 In Greek, translated by Simeon Seth <A D 1100) from 
the Arabic and published li> Starckat Berlin in 1607 in 12mo 2 In 
Mtin a Ter«ion from the Grech Sapientn Indunim marled h} Pere 
PoiiH^m at the end of hi^ edition of Ptchymer, (p 647—620 edit 
Ronian ) 3 In French, from the Turkish dedirited in 1340 to 
cultin Sohman Contes ct Fables Indtennes de Bidpai ct de Lokman 
inr W M Calland et Cardonne, Pin* 1778 3 sols, in ]2mo Mr 
Warton (History of Rnolish Poetry, Tol i p 120 — 131 ) takes a larger 
sro|>c 

k See the Ilistoria Sliahiludit of Dr H%de (Syntacm Dis<ertat 
lorn rl p 61-60) ^ v J 

1 The endless peace (Pnieopiut, Persic I i c 21 ) was eondadeit 
nr ratified in the «ixth year, and third eonstilHhtp nf Justinian 
(A D 333) between January I and April 1 (Pa,.i tom ii p &/!) 
M^rcelhiius m Ins Chronicle, ii<ei the <t\leof Uie Medes and Per* 
Stans 
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large portion of the spoils of Carthage, whieh his 
ambassadors required in a tone of pleasantry, and 
undei the eolour of friendship But the trophies 
of Belisarius disturbed the slumbers of the great 
king , and he heard with astonishment, envy, and 
fear, that Sicily, Ital}, and Rome itself, had been 
reduced, in three rapid campaigns, to the obedience 
of Justinian Unpractised in the art of violating 
treaties, he secretly excited his bold and subtle! 
vassal Almondar That prince of the Saracens, | 
who resided at Hira," had not been included in the 
general peace, and still waged an obscure war' 
against his nval Arethas, the chief of the tribe ofi 
Gassan, and conrcdcrate of the empiic The sub- 
ject of their dispute was an extensive sheep-walk 
in the desert to the south of Palmyra An imme- 
morial tribute for the licence of pasture, appeared 
to attest the rights of Almondar, while the Gassanite 
appealed to the Latin name of strata, a paved road, 
as an unquestionable evidence of the sovereignty 
and labours of the Romans ** The two monarchs | 
supported the cause of their respective vassals , and 
the Pei Sian Arab, without expecting the event of a 
slow and doubtful arbitration, enriched his (lying 
camp with the spoil and captives of Syria Instead 
of repelling the, arms, Justinian attempted to se- 
duce the fidelity, of Almondar, while he called from 
the extremities of the earth the nations of Aiithiopia 
and Scythia to invade the dominions of his rival 
But the aid of such allies was distant and precari- 
ous, and the discovery of this hostile correspond- 
ence justified the complaints of the Goths and Ar- 
menians, who implored, almost at the same time, 
the protection of Chosroes The descendants of 
Arsaccs, who were still numerous in Armenia, had 
been provoked to assert the last relics of national 
freedom and hereditary rank , and the ambassadors 
of Vitiges had secretly traversed the empire to ex-' 
pose the instant, and almost inev itablc, danger of 
the kingdom of Italy Their representations were 
uniform, weighty, and effectual “ We stand be- 
fore your throne, the advocates of your interest as, 
well as of our own The ambitious and faithless' 
Justinian aspires to be the sole master of the world ! 
Since the endless peace, which betrayed the com- 
mon freedom of mankind, that pnnee, your ally in 
words, your enemy in actions, has alike insulted his 
fnends and foes, and has filled the earth with 
blood and confusion Has be not violated the 
privileges of Armenia, the independence of Colchos,' 
and the wild liberty of the Tzanian mountains’ 
Has he not usurped, with equal avidity, the city of 
Bosphorus on the frozen Mmotis, and the vale of! 
palm-trees on the shores of the Red sea’ The’ 


Moors, the Vandals, the Goths, have been succes- 
sively oppressed, and each nation has calmly re- 
mained the spectator of their neighbour’s ruin 
Embrace, O king' the favourable moment, the 
east is left without defence, while the armies of 
Justinian and his renowned general are detained in 
the distant regions of the west If you hesitate 
and delay, Belisarius and his victorious troops wall 
soon return from the Tiber to the Tigris, and Persia 
may enjoy the wretched consolation of being the last 
devoured "p By such arguments, Chosroes w as 
easily persuaded to imitate the example which he 
condemned but the Persian, ambitious of military 
fame, disdained the inactive warfare of a rival, who 
issued his sanguinary commands from the secure 
station of the Byzantine palace 
Whatever might be the prov ocation . 

of Chosroes, he abused the confidence S\na, 
of treaties , and the just reproaches of ^ 
dissimulation and falsehood could only be con- 
cealed by the lustre of his victories The Persian 
army, which had been assembled in the plains of 
Babylon, prudently declined the strong cities of 
Mesopotamia, and followed the w estern bank of the 
Euphrates, till the small though populous town of 
Dura presumed to arrest the progress of the great 
king The gates of Dura, by treachery and sur- 
prise, were burst open , and as soon as Chosroes 
had stained Ins scymitar with the blood of the in- 
habitants, he dismissed the ambassador to Justini- 
an to inform his master in what place he had left 
the enemy of the Romans The conqueror still 
affected the praise of humanity and justice , and as 
he beheld a noble matron with her infant rudely 
dragged along the ground, he sighed, he wept, and 
implored the divine justice to punish the author of 
these calamities Yet the herd of twelve thousand 
captives was ransomed for two hundred pounds of 
gold , the neighbouring bishop of Sergiopolis 
pledged his faith for the payment , and in the sub- 
sequent year the unfeeling avarice of Chosroes ex- 
acted the penalty of an obligation which it w as 
geneio is to contract and impossible to discharge 
He advanced into the heart of Syna , but a feeble 
enemy, who vanished at his approach, disappointed 
him of the honour of victory , and as he could not 
hope to establish his dominion, the Persian king 
displayed in this inroad the mean and rapacious 
vices of a robber Hierapolis, Bcrrlne or Aleppo, 
Apamca and Chalcis, were successively besieged 
they redeemed their safety by a ransom of gold or 
silver, proportioned to their respective strength and 
opulence , and their new master enforced, without 
observ mg, the terms of capitulation Educated in 


1,1 Procopiii* Pcr«ic 1 , e SG. 

n Almoiuhr kiiip of Hira w depo^ bj Kobad, and restored bv 
ftmliirvnii mntlicr, from her brautv, was surnamed Celentiat 
U'ntrr, an a)ipeltatinn which benme hereditary, and was extended for 
n more iiohlc cause niberahtj m famine) to the Arab princes of ti\ ria 
(Pocock, Specimen Ilist Arab p <%l 70 ) ’ 

O Proro|iiu\ Pcrsic I ii c. I VV t sre ipiorant of the ori_in and 
object of this stmja a paved road of ten days' joiirnrv from Aiiramtu 
to Jlibj Ionia (See a Latin note in Defisle* Map Imp Orient.) 

and D^Anrilre are ailenL ' 

p I ha\e blended in a «hort speech, the two oration* of the Arsacidm 

3 A 2 


of Armenia and the Gothic amliassadors. Procopius, in his piihhe his. 
tors, feels and makc-s us feel, that Justinian was the true author of tlie 
war (Persic 1 ii c 2, 3 ) 

n The invasion of bsria, the ruin of Antioch, &c are related m a fi II 
and remilar series bj Procopius. (Persic I ii c. A— 14 ) Small colla. 
tcral aid cm he drawn from the orientals yet not tliey, but D Ilerbe 
lot himself, fp 080 ) should blush, when he bhmes them lor roakinir 
Justinian md Niishirran contempotanes On the prographvof the 
seat of war D'AnviIle (I nuphratc et le Ti^) is sufficient and iatn» 
facloTV 
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the religion of the !Magi, he exercised, without re- 
moise, the lucrati\e trade of saenlege, and, after 
stripping of its gold and gems a pieee of the true 
cross, he generously restored the naked relic to the 
dctotion of the Christians of Apamca No more 
and riiiin Anti fourteen jcars had elapsed since 

O'!' Antioch was mined bj an earth- 
quake , but the queen of the east, the new Theopo- 
lis, had been raised from the ground by the liberality 
of Justinian , and the increasing greatness of the 
buildings and the people already erased the memory 
of this recent disaster On one side, the cit} was 
defended by the mountain, on the other by the river 
0 rentes, but the most accessible part was com- 
manded b} a supenor eminence the proper reme- 
dies were rejected, from the despicable fear of 
discovering its weakness to the enemy, and 6er- 
manus, the emperor’s nephew, refused to trust Ins 
person and dignitj within the walls of a besieged 
citj The people of Antioch had inherited the vain 
and satirical genius of their ancestors thej were 
elated bj a sodden reinforcement of six thousand 
soldiers , they disdained the offers of an easy capi- 
tulation , and then intemperate clamours insulted 
from the ramparts the majesty of the great king 
Under his eje the Persian mjnads mounted with 
scaling-ladders to the assault , the Roman merce- 
naries fled through the opposite gate of Daphne , 
and the generous assistance of the youth of Anti- 
och served only to aggravate the miseries of their 
coiintr) As Chosrocs, attended by the ambassa- 
dors of J ustinian, w as descending Lorn the moun- 
tain, he affected, in a plaintive voice, to deplore the 
ubslinacj and ruin of that unhappy people , but the 
slaughter still raged with unrelenting fury , and the 
city, at the command of a barbarian, was delivered 
to tlic flames The cathedral of Antioch w as indeed 
preserved by the avarice, not the pietj, of the con- 
queror a more honourable exemption was granted 
to the church of St Tulian, and the quarter of the 
low n w here the ambassadors reside , some distant 
streets were saved bj the shifting of the wind, and 
the walls still subsisted to protect, and soon to bc- 
traj, their new inhabitants Fanaticism had de- 
faced the ornaments of Daphne, but Chosroes 
breathed a purer air amidst her groves and foun- 
tains , and some idolaters in his train might sacn- 
flcc with impunitj to the nymphs of that elegant 
retreat Eighteen miles below Antioch, the river 
Orontes falls into the Mediterranean The haughty 
Persian visited the tcrqi of his conquests and, after 
bathing alone in the sea, he offered a solemn sacri- 
fice of thanksgiving to the sun, or rather to the 
Creator of the sun, whom the hlagi adored If this 
act of superstition offended the prejudices of the 
Sy nans, they w ere pleased hy the courteous and 
even eager attention with which he assisted at the 
games of the circus , and as Chosrocs had heard 
that the blue faction w as espoused by the emperor, 

r In llte public nfrciKYipiii* I li c 1G 1**, JP 20 

SI 2t 2* ^27 2S)am1 with •nine exception* we tna} rea 


his peremptory command secured the victory of the 
gt een charioteer From the discipline of his camp 
the people denied more solid consolation, and 
they interceded in vain for the life of a soldier who 
had too faithfully copied the rapine of the just 
Nushirvan At length, fatigued, though unsa- 
liated, with the spoil of Syria, he slowly moved to 
the Euphrates, formed a temporary bndge in the 
neighbourhood of Barbalissus, and defined the 
space of three days for the entire passage of his 
numerous host After his return, he founded, at 
the distance of one day’s journey from the palace of 
Ctesiphon, a new city, which perpetuated the joint 
names of Chosroes and of Antioch The Syrian 
captives recognised the form and situation of their 
native abodes, baths and a stately circus were 
constructed for their use , and a colony of musi- 
cians and charioteers revived in Assyria the plea- 
sures of a Greek capital By the munificence of 
the royal founder, a liberal allowance was assigned 
to these fortunate exiles, and they enjoyed the 
singular privilege of bestowing freedom on the 
slaves whom they acknowledged as their kinsmen 
Palestine, and the holy wealth of Jerusalem, were 
the next objects that attracted the ambition, or 
rather the avance, of Chosroes Constantinople, 
and the palace of the Cmsars, no longer appeared 
impregnable or remote , and his aspinng fancy 
already covered Asia Minor with the troops, and 
the Black sea with the navies, of Persia 
These hopes might have been real- Defence of the 
i^cd, if the conqueror of Italy had ^ 
not been seasonably recalled to the A D 54i 
defence of the east While Chosroes pursued fais 
ambitious designs on the coast of the Euxine, 
Belisanus, at the head of an army without pay 
or discipline, encamped beyond the Euphrates, 
within SIX miles of Nisibis He meditated, by a 
skilful operation, to draw the Persians from their 
impregnable citadel, and improving his advan- 
tage in the field, either to intercept their retreat, 
or perhaps to enter the gates with the flying bar- 
barians He advanced one day’s journey on the 
territories of Persia, rediieed the fortress of Sisan- 
rane, and sent the governor, with eight hundred 
chosen horsemen, to serve the emperor in his 
Italian wars He detached Aretlns and his Arabs, 
supported by twelve hundred Romans to pass the 
Tigris, and to ravage the harvests of Assyria, a 
fruitful province, long exempt from the calamities 
of war But the plans of Belisarius were discon- 
certed by the untractablc spirit of Aretlms, who 
neither returned to the camp, nor sent any intelli- 
gence of his motions The Roman general was 
fixed in anxious expectation to the same spot , the 
time of action elapsed, the ardent son of Mesopo- 
tamia inflamed with fevers the blood of his Euro- 
pean soldiers , and the stationary troops and ofliccrs 
of Syria affected to tremble for the safety of their 

wnabty ehut onr ears againU lliemaletoleiit wliisner of tlie Anectloles 
(c 2 3 With the notcSi ax of Aleniaitiiiis ) 
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defenceless cities Yet this diversion had already 
succeeded in forcing Cliosroes to return with loss 
and precipitation , and if the skill of Belisanus 
had been seconded by discipline and valour, hi& 
success might have satisfied the sanguine wishes of 
the public, who required at his hands the conquest 
of Ctcsiphon, and the deliverance of the captives 

. ^ , of Antioch At the end of the cam- 

A T) 6-12. , ^ 

paign, he was recalled to Constanti- 
nople by an ungrateful court, but the dangers of 
the ensuing spring restored his confidence and 
command , and the hero, almost alone, was des- 
patched, with the speed of post-horses, to repel, by 
his name and presence, the invasion of Syria He 
found the Roman generals, among nhotn was a 
nephew of Justinian, imprisoned by their fears in 
the fortifitations of Hierapolis But instead of 
listening to their timid counsels, Belisanus com- 
manded them to follow him to Europus, where he 
had resolved to collect Ins forces, and to execute 
whatever God should inspire him to achieve against 
the enem} His firm attitude on the banks of the 
Euphrates restrained Cliosroes from advancing to- 
wards Palestine , and he received with art and 
dignity, the ambassadors, or rather spies, of the 
Persian monarch The plain between Hierapolis 
and the iiicr was covered with the squadrons of 
cnvalrj, siv thousand hunters, tall and robust, who 
pursued their game w'lthout the apprehension of 
an enemy On the opposite bank the ambassadors 
descried a thousand Armenian horse, who appeared 
to guard the passage of the Euphrates The tent 
of Belisanus was of the coarsest linen, the simple 
equipage of a warrior who disdained tlie luxury of 
the east Around his tent, the nations who marched 
under Ins standard were arranged with skilful con- 
fusion The Thracians and Illyrians were posted 
in the front, the Heruli and Goths in the centre , 
the prospect was closed by the Moors and Yandals, 
and their loose array seemed to multiply their 
numbers Their dress was light and aetnc, one 
soldier carried a whip, another a sword, a third a 
bow', a fourth, perhaps, a battle-axe, and the whole 
pictuie exhibited the intrepidity of the troops and 
the vigilance of the general Chosroes was de- 
luded by the address, and awed by the genius, of 
the lieutenant of Justinian Conscious of the 
merit, and ignorant of the force, of his antagonist, 
he dreaded a dccisnc battle in a distant countiy, 
from whence not a Persian might return to relate 
the melanchol} tale The great king hastened to 
repass the Euphrates , and Belisanus pressed his 
retreat, by aflecling to oppose a measure so salutaiy 
to the empire, and which could scarcely haie been 
presented by an army of a hundred thousand 


men Envy might suggest to ignorance and pride, 
that the public enemy had been suifered to escape 
but the Afncan and Gothic triumphs are less glo- 
rious than this safe and bloodless victory, in which 
neither fortune, nor the valour of the soldiers, can 
subtract any part of the general’s ic- . ^ . . 

, , o „ , A B M3, &c 

nown The second remoialof Beli- 
sanns from the Persian to the Italian war, revealed 
the extent of Ins personal merit, which had correct- 
ed or supplied the w ant of discipline and courage 
Fifteen generals, without concert or skill, led 
through the mountains of Armenia an army of 
thirty thousand Romans, inattentive to their signals, 
their ranks, and their ensigns Four thousand 
; Persians, entrenched in the camp of Dubis, van- 
quished, almost without a combat, this disorderly 
multitude , their useless arms were scattered along 
the road, and their horses sunk under the fatigue of 
their rapid flight But the Aiahs of the Roman 
party prevailed over their brethren , the Armenians 
returned to their allegiance , the cities of Dai a and 
Edcssa resisted a sudden assault and a regular 
siege, and the calamities of war were suspended 
by those of pestilence A tacit or formal agreement 
between the two sovereigns protected the tranquil- 
lity of the eastern fiontier , and the arms of Chos- 
roes were confined to the Colchian or Lazio war, 
which has been too minutely described by the his- 
torians of the times • 

The extreme length of the Euxine j ^ 
sea,* from Constantinople to the mouth Coi! IJi?. l?zi? i, 
of the Pliasis, may be computed as a 
voyage of nine days, and a measure of seven hun- 
dred miles From the Iberian Caucasus, the most 
lofty and craggy mountains of Asia, that river de- 
scends with such oblique vehemence, that in a short 
space it is trav'crsed by one hundred and tv'-enty 
bndges Nor does the stream become placid and 
navigable, till it reaches the town of Sarapana, 
five days' journey from the Cynis, which flow s from 
the same lulls, but in a contrary direction, to the 
Caspian lake The proximity of these rivers has 
suggested the practice, or at least the idea, of waft- 
ing the precious merchandize of India down the 
Oxus, ov er the Caspian up tlie Cyrus, and w ith tlie 
current of the Phasis into the Euxine and Mediter- 
ranean seas As it successively collects the streams 
of the plain of Colchos, the Phasis mov es w ith di- 
minished speed, though accumulated w eight At 
the mouth it is sixty fathom deep, and half a league 
broad, hut a small woody island is interposed in 
the midst of the channel Ibc water, so soon as it 
has deposited an earthy or metallic sediment, floats 
on the surface of the waves, and is no longer sus- 
ceptible of corruption In a course of one hundred 


. Tlie Lazic war. tW control of ttome and Peraia m the Phm^ 
trilion<l\ apiin thtnugli imnj n {n.r of Procon,us fPerwe 1 ii V Jv 

IL-'lai ° andtr p 

t ThePeripha or circiimnn igation of tlir Euxijir ws wa« do 
wrrilKd 111 I/ilm bj Salln«l iml in Greek b> Arnan 1 Tbr formw 
woik wlncli no longer ha« Iwen reWorci] b> tbemvra/ar dili 
wnreof M lie Blow, fir^t prtMileiil ot the patliamenlof Dnon 
Jli<( de la Rtpubitqnc Roiname, tom n I in p tPV— om; ) .vim ven 


tiire^ In a«unie the ebaraeter of tlie Roman liwtornn Hi<dewriptinn 
of the EuTine la ingcinnii«t} formed of ntl llic fra.racnta of the on,a 
n-il and of all llie Greeka and l>alina whom Salluat miclil copt or Tiv 
irtiom be mishl be copird niid the merit of the exeeulioti atn’nea for 
the wliimairal dcaign a Tlie Prripina of Ar-ian la addrra^ In the 
emjwror Adrian (in Gcogmpli Minor Tlndviii tom i ) and contaim 
whateiCT the Rojernor of Ponfna bad «e«i from Trebiaoml to Dioacn 
rna whatever he bad brvrd from Bmaciinaa to the TVinnh- 
whatever he knew from the Danube lo Trebiond 
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miles, fortj of winch are naMgahlc for large vessels, 
the Phasis divides the celebrated region of Colchos," 
or Mingrclia,’' which, on three sides, is fortified hj 
the Ilienan and Armenian mountains, and mIiosc 
mantimc coast extends about two hundred miles, 
from the nciglihourhood of Trchizond to Dioscurias, 
and the confines of Circassia Both tlie soil and 
climate arc relaxed by excessii e moisture twenty- 
eight m ers, besides the Phasis and Ins dependent 
streams, comej their waters to the sea, and the 
hollowness of the ground appears to indicate the 
subterraneous channels between tlie Euxine and 
the Caspian In the fields where wheat or harlej 
IS sown, the earth is too soft to sustain the action of 
the plough , hut the gom, a small grain, not unlike 
the millet or coriander seed, supplies the ordinary 
food of the people , and the use of bread is confined 
to the prince and his nobles Yet the iintage is 
more plentiful than the han est , and the hulk of the 
stems, as well as tlie quality of the wine, display 
the unassisted pow ers of nature The same powers 
continual!} tend to overshadow the face of tlie 
country with thick forests , the timber of the lulls, 
and the flax of the plains, contnhute to tlie abund- 
ance of naval stores the wild and tame animals, 
the horse, the ox, and the hog, are remarkably pro- 
lific, and the name of tlie pheasant is expressive of 
his natn e habitation on the hanks of the Phasis 
The gold mines to the south of Trehizond, which 
arc still w orked with sufficient profit, were a sub- 
ject of national dispute between Justinian and 
Chosrocs, and it is not unreasonable to believe, 
that a \ cm of precious metal may be equally diffused 
through the circle of the lulls, although these secret 
treasures arc neglected bj the laziness, or concealed 
by the prudence, of the Mingrclians The w aters, 
impregnated witli particles of gold, arc carefully 
strained through sheep-skins or fleeces , hut this 
expedient, the ground-w ork perhaps of a marv ellous 
fable, aflords a faint image of the vv calth extracted 
from a virgin earth by the power and industry ofi 
ancient kings Their silver palaces and golden 
chamlicrs surpass our belief , but the fame of their 
nehes IS said to have excited the enterpnsing ava- 
rice of the Argonauts ^ Tradition has affirmed, with 
some colour of reason, that Egy pt planted on the 
Phasis a learned and polite colony,’’ which manu- 
factured linen, built navies, and invented geogra- 
phical maps The ingenuity of the modems hasi 
peopled, with flounshing cities and nations, the 

i 

u Besides the nrany occa<ianat liinta rroin the poeta liiilorims &r ! 
qf anti(|iiit}, we ma} miisillt tlie gco„ninhical deacrintiona of Celchm ‘ 
b) Strabo (I xi p 7G0— 7C^ ) and Pfin} (Hut Aatur Ti S IP, 
&c) 

X Ifhall quote and bare ii<cd three modern descriptions of Iltinin’e 
lia and the adjacent coantrics I Of the Pere archanp.>i 1 amberti, 
(Itelations de Tlietenot parti p 31—57 with a m» ) who has all the 
knnw1ed„e and prejndircs of a missionarj S Of Chardin (Vo}a);cs 
en Perse tom i p ol 09—108) hi« observations are judicious, and 
his nwn adveiitiirrs iii the country are still more instriiclise than his 
olwerratioiis. 3 Of Pcsssonncl (Ob«enalioiis snr les Penphs Bar 
hares p 49 — ,,1 oS 03 ( 4 05 71, kc and a more recent treatise Sur 
Ic Coimncrce dr la Mir Xoire, tom ii p 1— j3)heliad long- resided 
at Cafla as consul of France and his erudition is less valuable than his 
evpirieiirc 

r I’liiij Hist Aatur I xxxiii 15 The gold and siUer mines of, 
Colchos attrarted the Argonanls (btrab 1 1 p 77 ) The sagarlous 
Cli.rdin could find no gold in mines, risen or elsewhere V et a Min 


isthmus between the Euxiue and the Caspian ,” and 
a liv ely writer, ohserv ing the resemblance of climate, 
and, in his appiehension, of trade, has not hesitated 
to pronounce Colchos the Holland of antiquity *’ 

But the riches of Colchos shine of the 

only through the darkness of conjec- naiues 
ture or tradition , and its genuine history presents 
a uniform scene of rudeness and poverty If one 
hundred and thirty languages were spoken in the 
market of Dioscunas,' they were the imperfect 
idioms of so many savage tribes or families, seques- 
tered from each othei in the valleys of mount Cau- 
casus , and their separation, which diminished the 
importance, must have multiplied the number, of 
their rustic capitals In the present state of Min- 
gielia, a village is an assemblage of huts w'lthin a 
wooden fence , the fortresses are seated in tlie 
deptlis of forests, the princely town of Cyta, or 
Cotatis, consists of tw o hundred houses, and a stone 
edifiee appertains only to the magnificence of kings 
Twelve ships from Constantinople, and about sixty 
barks, laden with the fraits of industiy, annually 
cast anchor on the coast , and the list of Colcliian 
exports IS much increased, since the natives had 
only slaves and hides to offer in exchange for the 
corn and salt which they purchased from the sub- 
jects of Justinian Not a vestige can be found of 
the art, the knowledge, or the navigation, of the 
ancient Colchians few Greeks desired or dared to 
pursue the footsteps of the Argonauts, and even 
the marks of an Egyptian eolony are lost on a 
nearer approach The nte of circumcision is prac- 
tised only by the Mahometans of the Euxinc , and 
the curled hair and swarthy complexion of Africa 
no longer disfigure tlie most perfect of the human 
race It is in the adjacent climates of Georgia, 
Mingrelia, and Circassia, that nature has placed, 
at least to our eyes, the model of beauty, in the 
shape of the limbs, tlie colour of the skin, the sym- 
metry of the features, and the cxpiession of the 
countenance According to the destination of 
the two sexes, the men seemed formed for action, 
the women for love, and tlie perpetual supply of 
females from mount Caucasus has purified the 
blood, and improved the breed, of the southern 
nations of Asia The proper district of Mingrclia, 
a portion only of the ancient Colchos, has long sus- 
tained an exportation of tw elv e thousand slav cs 
The number of prisoners or criminals would be 
inadequate to the annual demand , but the common 

grelian Io<l his hand and foot for Miowin? some specimens at Constan 
tinople of native gold 

z llerodot I ii c ]04» 105 p 150, 1ul Diodor ^icnl 1 i p 38 
edit IVewliiig Bionj^ Perieget CM andEiistath ad loc Scholiast 
ad Apollonium Argonaut 1 i\ iUI 
« Aloute«}iiicti, Lspnt dcs Loix I xxi c 6 L Istlime cou 
>ert lie villesct natinnsquiiie sont plus 
h Hougiinville Mcmoiresde rAcidemie ties Inscriptions, tom xxvi 
p 33 ^ the African vo\nge of Ilanno and the commerce of aiitiquil> 
c A Greek historian jimostheucs hadalhrnicd, in eain ccc notiones 
dissiniilibus linguis descendcre mid the modest Plin} is content to 
add et a postea a nostris cxxxinterprctibus ne^otn ihi (,esta) (vi 5) I 
blit Mie words nunc dcserta cos er a multitude of past fiction* 
d niiflbn, (Ilist Nat tom In p 433—437 ) collects tlie unanimous 
suOrapC of natumhstsanil travellers If in the time of Hcroiiotu* they 
in truth ®nd otiXorpis^cr (and he liad ob erved tlitm 

With care ) thi« precious fact if au example of the influence of climate 
on a foreign colony 
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people arc in a state of serv itude to their lords , 
the exercise of fraud or rapine is unpunished in a 
lawless communit} , and the market is continuallj 
replenished b}' the abuse of civil and paternal au- 
thority Such a trade,® which reduces the human 
species to the lc\clof cattle, may tend to encourage 
marriage and population, since the multitude of 
children ennehes their sordid and inhuman parent 
But this source of impure wealth must inciitably 
poison the national manners, obliterate the sense of 
honour and virtue, and almost extinguish the in- 
stincts of nature the chnstians of Georgia and 
Mingreha are the most dissolute of mankind , and 
their children, w ho, in a tender age, are sold into 
foreign slavery, have already learnt to imitate the 
rapine of the father and the prostitution of the 
mother Yet, amidst the rudest ignorance, the un- 
taught natives discover a singular dexterity both of 
mind and hand, and although the want of union 
and discipline exposes them to their more pow erful 
neighbours, a hold and intrepid spirit has animated 
the Colchians of every age In the host of Xerxes 
they served on foot , and their arms were a dagger 
or a javelin, a wooden casque, and a hu< kicr of 
raw hides But in their own, countrj the use of 
cavalry has more generally prevailed the meanest 
of the peasants disdain to walk , the martial nobles 
are possessed, perhaps, of two hundred horses , and 
above five thousand arc numbered in the train of 
the pnnee of Mingreha The Colchian government i 
has been alw ays a pure and hereditary kingdom , 
and the authority of the sovereign is only restrained 
by the turbulence of his subjects Whenever they 
VI ere obedient, he could lead a numerous army into 
tlie field , but some faith is requisite to believe, 
that the single tribe of the Suanians w'as composed 
of tv 0 hundred thousand soldiers, or that the po- 
pulation of Mingreha now amounts to four millions 
of inhabitants *' 

RevoiiitiotK of boast of thc Colchians, 

Coichos, that their ancestors had checked the 
victories of Sesostns , and tlie defeat of thc Egyp- 
tian IS less incredible than his successful progress 
as far as the foot of mount Caucasus They' sunk, 
without any memorable effort, under the arms of 

iiniii r tiip Pcr> Cyrus , followed in distant wars the 
chmc mT ®ta”«Jard of the great king, and pre- 
sented him every fifth year with one 
hundred boys and as many virgins, thc fairest pro- 
duce of the land s Yet he accepted this «>i/t like 


the gold and ebony of India, the frankincense of 
the Arabs, or the negroes and iv ory of Ethiopia 
the Colchians were not subject to thc dominion of 
a satrap, and they continued to enjoy thc name as 
well as substance of national independence *' After 
the fall of the Persian empire, Mithridates, king of 
Pontus, added Colchos to the wide circle of his do- 
minions on the Euxine, and when the natives pre- 
sumed to request that his son might reign over them, 
he hound the ambitious youth in chains of gold, 
and delegated a serv ant in his place 
In the pursuit of Mithridates, the Ro- mans, before 
mans advanced to the hanks of the 
Pliasis, and their galley s ascended the nver till they 
reached the camp of Poropey and his legions * But 
the senate, and afterwards the emperors, disdained 
to reduce that distant and useless conquest into thc 
form of a province The family of a Greek-rheto- 
ncian w as permitted to reign in Colchos and the 
adjacent kingdoms, from the time of Mark Antony 
to that of Nero , and after the race of Polemo’' was 
extinct, the eastern Pontus, which preserved his 
name, extended no further than the neighbourhood 
of Trebizond Beyond these limits the fortifications 
of Hyssus, of Apsarus, of thc Phasis, of Dioscunas 
or Schastopolis, and of Pityus, were guarded by 
suflicient detachments of horse and foot , and six 
pnnees of Colchos received their diadems from thc 
lieutenants of C.csar One of these lieutenants, thc 
eloquent and philosophic Arrian, surveyed, and has 
described, the Euxine coast, under vmiofArriin 
tlie reign of Hadrian The gamson A D 130 ’ 
which he reviewed at the mouth of the Phasis, con- 
sisted of four hundred chosen legionaries , tlie hnck 
walls and towers, thc double ditch, and the military 
engines on tlie rampart, rendered this place inac- 
cessible to thc barhanans , but the new suburbs 
which had been built by the merchants and veterans, 
required, in the opinion of Arrian, some external 
defence ’ As the strength of the empire w as gra- 
dually impaired, the Romans stationed on the Phasis 
were either withdrawn or expelled and the tribe 
of the Lazi,"* whose postcniy' speak a foreign dia- 
lect, and inhabit the sea-coast of Trebizond, im- 
posed their name and dominion on Uic ancient 
kingdom of Colchos Their independence was soon 
invaded by a formidable neighbour, who had ac- 
quired, by arms and treaties, the sovereignty of 
Ibena The dependent king of Lavica receiv cd his 
sceptre at thc hands of thc Persian monarch, and 


'The Mingrelian ambassador arrived at Constant inoplc with two 
liundred persons but be ate (aoM) tbem daj b, daj till U et.nue 
a, »e"elai 3 and two saleti (Taiernieo tom i ^ 
3R5 ) To purebase Ins mistress a Min;;rclian irciitlemin sold twelio 
pnestsond Ins wife to the Turks. (Clnrdm torn , p ^ 1 
fSltal)o,l XI p 7G5 Lamberli Bslatinijdi hJUnureli V ctsrcmiisl 
asoid lln- contrarj extreme of Chardin wboallowsnomorttlian 200m 
inhabitants to suppK an annual exportation of 12,000 slates an ab^ir 
dity iiiitrnrtln ot tint juOirinii^ traveller 
p Ilerodotl me 07 *«ee,inl »ii c 79 their arms and sen icc iii 
the cN|»i<lition or \crxc<aeaiii<t Greece * 

h \ennphoii ^vhuhad ciicnnntcrccl the Colchtan< in linretretit fAn» 

I IT 1 * S'-iO 343 318 edit tlutcliin^n , Foster uDi^icrtatinti 
p 03— .S iiiSpelmaiisriu|is>Mersiiiii sol ii ) *lj les t hero 
lleforctiie conuiirstof Mitliridnes they are iianird bs Anniao 
npeifiastt (dr All Mitbridatico c IS tom i p 661 of tlie Ivt and 
bestt-iiition, li} John Sssliwcish tiiser, Lipsia, 1765 3 sols larteoc 
ta>o) ® 


I The conquest of Colchos bj lUiUiridates and Pompes is marked 
“J Amiian, (de Hell Mitliridal) and Plutarch (in Pit Pomp) 
ft We maj trace the rise and fit! of the fimilj of Polemo in Stnbn 
(I XI p 75-,, I XII I) 807 ) Dion Cassius or Xiphiho (p 6S8 *93 C0|’ 
719 751 915 916 edit Iteimar,) Suetonius (in Xemn c 18 I i V'cspi 
Sian c 8 ) Liitropnia, («ii M I Jo«epliu (Aiitiq Jnduc 1 „x.r 71 
p 970 edit nasercarap,)mdCiist.biu«, (Chroii witliSrali„er, Animad 

\€r p lO » ) 

1 III the time of Procopius, there wen. no Roman fortson the Phasis 
mijnsmd Sebastopolis were evacuated on ttie rumour of tin Pemai.. 

® ) but the latter wa* afterwards restored bs Justniian' 

(oe EUtf I n c 7 ) ' 

a In the time of Plinj, Arrian, and Ptolemy, the laiii srere x narti 
CTilar irilic on the northern sfcirts of Cbfrbos rOIlanu G«e m u!' 
Anllq tom II p 222 ) ,„„,„^eof Jusi.nn.n thes sp^wd oratf^i 
rei,.lieit over the whole eoiintrs At present they liave nn-,-.i. i 
xlonu the coast towards Trehirimit, and erimpose a rude seafanilU i' 
with a peculiar language (Chardin p lio Vevssm!.|^ jTci )’**'' 
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flic successors of Constantine acquiesced in this in- 
juiious claim, ulucli ivas proudly urged as a right 
c n*ers n of immemorial prescription In the 
tiie Laza beginning of the sixth century , their 
A D 512. inflnence uas restored hy the intro- 
duction of Chnstianit}, uhich the Mingrelians still 
profess uith becoming zeal, uithout understanding 
the doctrines, or ohsen ing the precepts, of their reli- 
gion After the decease of his father, Zathus u as 
exalted to the regal dignit} bj the faiour of the 
great king , but the pious joutli abhorred the cere- 
monies of the hlagi, and sought, in the palace of 
Constantinople an orthodox baptism, a noble infe, 
and the alliance of the emperor Justin The king 
of Lazica uas solemnly iniested with the diadem, 
and his cloak and tunic of whit6 silk, mth a gold 
border, displajed, in nch cmbroideiy, the figure of 
his new patron, uho soothed the jealousy of the 
Persian court, and excused the revolt of Colchos, 
bj the venerable names of hospitalitj and religion 
The common interest of both empires imposed on 
the Colchians the dutj of guaiding the passes of 
mount Caucasus, where a wall of sixtj miles is now 
defended by the monthlj service of the musquetcers 
of Mingrclia " 

Remit anfi re But this honourable connexion was 
soon corrupted by the avarice and 
A D 542-.*4a ambition of the Romans Degraded 
from the rank of allies, the Lazi vv ere incessantly 
reminded, bj words and actions, of their depend- 
ent state At the distance of a day's joumej 
beyond the Apsarus, they beheld the rising fort- 
ress of Petra,® which commanded the maritime 
countrj to the south of the Phasis Instead of 
being protected bj the valour, Colchos was insulted 
bj the licentiousness, of foreign mercenaries, the 
bcncllts of commerce were converted into base and 
vexatious monopolj , and Gubazes, the native 
prince, was reduced to a pageant of rojaltj, by the 
supenor influence of the oIRcers of Justinian Dis- 
appointed in their expectations of Christian virtue, 
the indignant Lazi reposed some confldcnce in tlie 
justice of an unbclicv er After a private assurance 
that their ambassadors should not be delivered to 
the Romans, thej pubhclj solicited the friendship 
and aid of Chosrocs The sagacious monarch in- 
stantlj discerned the use and importance of Col- 
chos , and meditated a plan of conquest, whicli was 
renewed at the end of a thousand jears bj Shah 
Abbas, the wisest and most powerful of his sucrcs- 
sors P His ambition vv as tired bv the hope of 
launching a Pbrsian nav j from the Phasis, of com- 
manding the trade and navigation of the Euxine 
sea, of desolating the coast of Pontns and Bithj nia, 


of distressing, perhaps of attacking, Constantinople 
and of persuading the barbarians of Europe to se- 
cond his arms and counsels against the common 
enemy of mankind Under the pretence of a Scy- 
thian war, he silently led his troops to the frontiers 
of ibena, the Colchian guides were prepared to 
conduct them through the woods and along the pre- 
cipices of hlount Caucasus , and a narrow path was 
laboriously formed into a safe and spacious high- 
w ay, for the march of cavalry, and even of elephants 
Gubazes laid his person and diadefn at the feet of 
the king of Persia , his Colchians imitated the sub- 
mission of their prince , and aftei the walls of Petra 
had been shaken, the Roman gamson jircvented by 
a capitulation the impending fury of the last as- 
sault But the Lazi soon discovered, that their 
impatience had urged them to choose an evil more 
intolerable than the calamities which they strove to 
escape The monopoly of salt and corn was efiec- 
tnally removed by the loss of those valuable com- 
modities The authority of a Roman legislature was 
succeeded by the pride of an onental despot, who 
beheld, with equal disdain, the slaves whom he had 
exalted, and tlie kings whom he had humbled before 
the footstool of luff throne The adoration of tire 
was introduced into Colchos by the zeal of the Magi 
their intolerant spirit provoked the fervour of a 
Christian people , and the prejudice of nature or 
education was wounded by the impious practice of 
exposing the dead bodies of their parents, on the 
summit of a lofty tower, to the crows and vultuies 
of the air *' Conscious of the increasing hatred, 
which retarded the execution of his great designs, 
the just Nushirvan had secretly given oidcrs to 
assassinate the king of the Lazi, to transplant the 
people into some distant land, and to fix a faithful 
and w arlike colony on the banks of the Phasis The 
watchful jealousy of the Colchians foresaw and 
averted the approaching ruin Their repeiitancc 
was accepted at Constantinople by the prudence, 
ratlier tlian the clemency, of Justinian, and he 
commanded Dagisteus, with seven thousand Ro- 
mans, and one tliousand of tlic Zani, to expel the 
Persians from the coast of the Euxine 
The siege of Petra, w Inch the Roman 
general with the aid of the Lazi im- A h sig-ssi 
mediately undertook, is one of the most remark- 
able actions of the age The city was seated on a 
craggy rock, which hangover the sea, and commu- 
nicated by a steep and narrow path with the land 
Since the approach was difficult, the attack might 
be deemed impossible the Persian conqueror had 
strengthened the fortiflcations of Justinian , and 
tlie places least inaccessible were cov ered by addi- 


n Jnlin Mahh Cliroti tom it p 134—137 Tlieopinnes P 144 
lli^t Mivetl 1 XV n 103 The ftet authentic, but the dite Mem^ 
too rerrnt In ^jirakin^ of their Pi retail alliance tlie Lazi cootempo. 
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fii'iiiiraii Could tlie\ beloUg (o a conDexion wliidi had 
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f tin* amii* np letters of Pietro della \ alle, the Roman traveller, 
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iSiV ** “**^**^ of the Persian kin,c«» Xenophon (fXrojiacl I vni p 

a Grerh Hcttoii, 

ana llial llicir tombs could be no more than cciiotapha. 
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lional bulwarks In this important fortress, the 
Mgilance of Chosroes had deposited a magazine of 
oflcnsivc and defensive arms, sufficient for five 
times the number, not onlj of the garrison, but of 
the besiegers themselves The stock of flour and 
salt provisions was adequate to the consumption of 
five years , the want of wine was supplied by nne- 
gar, and of grain from whence a strong liquor was 
extracted , and a tnplc aqueduct eluded the dili- 
gence, and even the suspicions, of the enemy But 
the firmest defence of Petra was placed in the 
valour of fifteen hundred Persians, who resisted the 
assaults of the Romans, whilst, in a softer vein of 
earth, amine was secretly perforated The wall, 
supported by slender and temporary props, hung 
tottering in the air, but Dagisteus delayed the 
attack till he had secured a specific rccompence , 
and the town was relieved before the return of his 
messenger from Constantinople The Peisian gar- 
rison was reduced to four hundred men, of whom 
no more than fifty were exempt from sickness or 
wounds , yet such had been their inflexible perse- 
verance, that they concealed their losses from the 
cnem} , by endunng, without a murmur, the sight 
and putrefying stench of the dead bodies of their 
eleven hundred companions After their deliver- 
ance, the breaches were hastily stopped with sand- 
bags , the mine was replenished with earth , a new 
wall was erected on a frame of substantial timber , 
and a fresh garnson of three thousand men was 
stationed at Petra to sustain the labours of a second 
siege The operations, both of the attack and de- 
fence, were conducted with skilful obstinacy , and 
each party deriv ed useful lessons from the experi- 
ence of their past faults A battenng-ram was in- 
vented, of light construction and powerful eflect. 
It was transported and worked by the hands of 
forty soldiers , and as the stones were loosened by 
its repeated strokes, they were tom wath long iron 
hooks from the wall From those walls, a shower 
of darts was incessantly poured on the heads of the 
assailants, but they were most dangerously annoyed 
by a fiery composition of sulphur and bitumen, 
which in Coicbos might with some propriety be 
named the oil of Medea Of six thousand Romans 
who mounted tlic scaling-ladders, their general 
Bessas was the first, a gallant veteran of seventy 
years of age the courage of their leader, his fall, 
and extreme danger, animated the irresistible efiort 
of his troops , and their prev ailing numbers op- 
pressed the strength, without subduing the spirit, of 
the Persian garrison The fate of these v aliant men 
dcserv cs to be more distinctly noticed Seven hun- 
dred had perished in the siege, two thousand three 
hundred sun iv cd to defend the breach One thou- 
sand and sev enly w ere destroy cd w ilh fire and sw ord 
in the last assault , and if sev en hundred and thirty 
were made prisoners, only eighteen among them 
w ere found w lUiout themarks of honourable w ounds 
The remaining fiv c hundred escaped into the citadel, 
which they maintained without any hopes of relief. 


rejecting the fairest terms of capitulation and ser- 
vice, till they were lost in the flames They died 
in obedience to the commands of their pniice , and 
such examples of loyalty and valour might excite 
their countrymen to deeds of equal despair and 
more prosperous event The instant demolition of 
the works of Petra confessed the astonishment and 
apprehension of the conqueror 
A Spartan would have praised and coldnan 
pitied the virtue of these heroic slaves, or Lanrmr, 
but the tedious warfare and alternate ^ ® 
success of the Roman and Persian arms cannot de- 
tain the attention of posterity at the foot of mount 
Caucasus The advantages obtained by the troops 
of Justinian were more frequent and splendid , but 
the forces of the great king were continually sup- 
plied, till they amounted to eight elephants and 
seventy thousand men, including tw clvc tliousand 
Scythian allies, and above three thousand Dilemitcs, 
who descended by their free choice from the hills of 
Hyrcania, and were equally formidable in close or in 
distant combat The siege of Archmopolis, a name 
imposed or corrupted by the Greeks, was raised 
with some loss and precipitation , but the Persians 
occupied the passes ofibena Colchosvi as enslaved 
by their forts and garrisons , they devoured the 
scanty sustenance of tlie people , and the prince of 
the Lazi fled into the mountains In the Roman 
camp, faith and discipline were unknown , and the 
independent leaders, who were invested with equal 
pow'cr, disputed with each other the pre-eminence 
of vice and corruption The Persians followed, 
without a murmur, the commands of a single chief, 
who implicitly obeyed the instructions of their su- 
preme lord Their general was distinguished among 
the heroes of the cast, by' his wisdom in council, and 
his V alour in the field The advanced age of Mer- 
merose, and the lameness of both his feet, could not 
diminish the activity of his mind, or even of his 
body , and, whilst he w as carried in a litter in the 
front of battle, he inspired terror to the enemy, and 
a just confidence to the troops, who, under his ban- 
ners, w ere alw ays successful After his death, the 
command devolved to Nacoragaii, a proud satrap, 
who, in a conference with the imperial chiefs, had 
presumed to declare that he disposed of v ictory as 
absolutely as of the ring on his linger Such pre- 
sumption w as the natural cause and forerunner of 
a shameful defeat The Romans had been gradually 
repulsed to the edge of the sea-shore , and their 
last camp, on the ruins of the Grecian colony of 
PliasiSjWas defended on all sides by strong intrcnch- 
ments, the river, the Euxine, and a fleet of galleys 
Despair united their counsels and invigorated their 
arms they withstood the assault of the Persians , 
and the flight of Nacoragan preceded or followed 
the slaughter often thousand of his bravest soldiers 
He escaped from the Romans to fall into the hands 
of an unforgiving master, who severely ihastiscd 
the error of his ovv n choice the unfortunate ge- 
neral was flayed alive, and his skin stufled into 
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the human form, was exposed on a mountain , a unprecedented honours for his oini ambassadors at 
dreadful earning to tliose who might hereafter he the imperial court The successor of Cjrus assumed 
intrusted with the fame and fortune of Persia ' Yet the majesty of the eastern sun, and graciouslj per- 
thc prudence of Chosroes insensibly relinquished mitted his younger brother Justinian to reign over 
the prosecution of the Colchian war, in the just tlie west, with the pale and reflected splendour of 
persuasion, that it is impossible to reduce, or, at the moon This gigantic stjlewas supported by the 
least, to hold a distant countrj against the wishes pomp and eloquence of Isdigunc, one of the rojal 
and cflbrts of its inhabitants The fidelity of Gu- chamberlains His wife and daughters, with a tram 
hazes sustained the most rigorous trials He pa- of eunuchs and camels, attended the march of the 
tiently endured the hardships of a savage life, and ambassador tivo satraps with golden diadems were 
rejected, with disdain, the specious temptations of numbered among his followers he was guarded by 
the Persian court The king of the Lazi had been h' e hundred horse, the most valiant of the Persians , 
educated in the chnstian religion , his mother was and the Roman governor of Dara wiselj refused to 
the daughter of a senator , during his joutli, he had admit more than twentj of this martial and hostile 
sened ten 3 cars a silentiary of the Bjzantine pa- caravan When Isdigune had saluted the emperor, 
lace,' and the arrears of an unpaid salary were a and delivered his presents, he passed ten months at 
motne of attachment as well as of complaint But Constantinople without discussing any senous af- 
thc long continuance of his sulTenngs extorted from fairs Instead of being confined to his palace, and 
him a naked representation of the truth , and truth receiving food and water from the hands of his 
w as an unpardonable libel on the lieutenants of Jus- keepers, the Persian ambassador, without spies or 
tinian, who, amidst the delays of a ruinous war, guards, was allowed to visit the capital, and the 
had spared his enemies and trampled on his allies freedom of conversation and trade enjoyed by his 
Their malicious information persuaded the emperor, domestics, oUended the prejudice of an age which 
that his faithless vassal alreadj meditated a second ngorouslj practised the law of nations, without 
defection an order was issued to send him pn- confidence or eourtesj “ Bj an unexampled in- 
soncr to Constantinople , a treacherous clause was dulgence, his interpreter, a serv ant below the notice 
inserted, that he might be lawfully killed in case of a Roman magistrate, was seated at the table of 
of resistance , and Gubazes, without arms, or sus- Justinian by tbe side of his master, and one thou- 
picion of danger, w as stabbed in the seouritj of a sand pounds of gold might be assigned for the ex- 
fricndly interview In the first moments of rage pense of his journey and entertainment Yet the 
and despair the Colchians would have sacrificed repeated labours of Isdigune could procure only a 
tlicir country and religion to the gratification of re- partial and imperfect truce, which was always pur- 
venge But the authonty and eloquence of the chased with the treasures, and renewed at the so^- 
wiscr few, obtained a salutary pause tbe victory citation, of the Bjzantine court Manj years of 
of the Phasis restored the terror of the Roman arms, fruitless desolation elapsed before Justinian and 
and the emperor was solicitous to absolve his ow'n Chosroes were compelled, by mutual lassitude, 
name from the imputation of so foul a murder A to consult the repose of their declining age At a 
judge of senatorial rank was commissioned to in- conference held on the frontier, each party, without 
quire into the conduct .ind death of the king of the expecting to gam credit, displayed the power, the 
Lazi He ascended a statclj tribunal, encompassed justice, and the pacific intentions, of their respective 
bj the ministers of justice and punishment in the sovereigns but necessitj and interest dictated the 
presence of both nations, this extraordinarj cause treaty of peace, which was concluded for a term of 
was pleaded according to the forms of civil juris- fifty 3 ears, diligently composed in the Greek and 
prudence, and some satisfaction was granted to an i Persian languages, and attested bj the seals of 
injured people, bj the sentence and execution of twelve interpreters The libertj of commerce and 
the meaner criminals ‘ religion was fixed and defined , the allies of the 

Xefiociations pcace, the king of Persia con- emperor and tbe great king were included in the 

twm[j.V“.n‘S'n prctcnces of a rup- same benefits and obligations , and the most scru- 

aiiii^ii.«roe«, turc , but no sooncr had he taken up pulous precautions were provided to prevent or dc- 
arms, than he expressed liis desire of terminc the accidental disputes that might arise on 
a safe and honourable treatj During the fiercest the confines of two hostile nations After twenlj 
hostilities, the two monarchs entertained a deceitful vears of destructive though feeble war, the limits 
ncgociation , and such w as the supcrioritj of Clios- still remained w itliont alteration , and Chosroes w ds 
rocs, that w hilsi he treated the Roman ministers persuaded to renounce his dangerous claim to the 
w ith insolence and contempt, he obtained the most possession or sovercigntj of Colchos and its de- 

r The piinnlimriit of aliic could not lie introduced into DO } liTirlice eighteen or tirent} pase^ of fahe and florid rhetoric. Iln 

Prr<ia !>} Sapor (flriovin dc Krgn l*ers 1 ii p 578 ) nor conhl it lie ■-noniirc or carele,<iieaa nierlooksttiL rtroiicest argument a.,aln«t the 
copied from the fuohdi late of Blaravaa the rhry..iaii piper, mort oin,. of lairirt— Ins farmer revolt. 

fiaih hh i|Unled aa a precedent h} Agatliiaa (M'' p 131 113.) J* I’rocopiiiarrpreaenis the pmetireof the Gothic court of Raicnna 

• 111 till (lalare of Lanalaiitinople there were thirty eilenthriw who (Goth I i c 7 ) and f ireigii amtnmdora Ime lieen treated with the 
are ottlril haMaii ante fores cubiciih Tnr oiYnr C7IV IT If anhoiinurable oanie jealniis) and rigour in Turhet (Uiisheiiuin epi«t iii |i MS 
title, which conferred the rank without im|io«ing the diiliis, of a »eiia SIS, Xc ) ItiK la (Voyage D OleariiK 1 nid China, (Xamtite of M de 
tor (Cml Iheodo* I ti tit S3 Golhnfred Coiiimciil tom ii p 1S9) Idnge, in Belial raielig tot ii p I8S— 311 ) 

t On Ihnt. judicial oratiom, Agathiaa, (I tii p 81—89 I ic p IDS — 
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pendent states Rich in the accumulated treasures 
of the cast, he extorted from the Romans an annual 
pajment of thirty thousand pieces of gold , and the 
smallness of the sum revealed the disgrace of a tri- 
bute in Its naked deformity In a previous debate, 
the chariot of Sesostns, and the wheel of fortune, 
were applied by one of the ministers of Justinian, 
who obsened that the reduction of Antioch, and 
some Synan cities, had elevated beyond measure 
the vain and ambitious spirit of the barbarian “You 
are mistaken,” replied the modest Persian “ the 
king of kings, the lord of mankind, looks down 
with contempt on such petty acquisitions , and of 
the ten nations, vanquished by his invincible arms, 
he esteems the Romans as the least formidable ”* 
According to the onentals, the empire of Nushirvan 
extended from Ferganah, in Transoxiana, to Yemen 
or Arabia Fmlix He subdued tlie rebels of Hyr- 
cania, reduced the provinces of Cabul and Zablestan 
on the banks of the Indus, broke the power of the 
Euthalites, terminated by an honourable treaty the 
Turkish ivar, and admitted the daughter of the great 
khan into the number of his lawful mves Victo- 
rious and respected among the princes of Asia, he 
gave audience, in bis palace of Madam, or Ctesi- 
phon, to the ambassadors of the world Their gifts 
or tributes, arms, rich garments, gems, slaves, or 
aromatics, were humbly presented at the foot of his 
throne , and he condescended to accept from the 
king of India ten quintals of the wood of aloes, a 
maid seven cubits in height, and a carpet softer than 
silk, the skin, as it was reported, of an extraor- 
dinary serpent f 

Conquest, of the Justinian had been reproached for 
Abjaiiiiiaiis his alliance with the iEtbiopians, as if 
he attempted to introduce a people of 
savage negroes into the system of civilized society 
But the fnends of the Roman empire, the Axuniites, 
or Abyssimans, may be always distinguished from 
the original natives of Afnca * The hand of nature 
has flattened the noses of the negroes, covered their 
heads with shaggy wool, and tinged their skin with 
inlicrcnt and indelible blackness But the olive 
complexion of the Abyssimans, their hair, shape, 
and features, distinctly mark them as a colony of 
Arabs , and tins descent is confirmed by the resem- 
blance of language and manners, the report of an 
ancient emigration, and the narrow interval be- 
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X The neraciation. and ireatin between Justinian and awsroes arc 
copiniislj explained b> Procopius fPersir 1 ii c 10 13 2C— 28 Gothic 

r ‘ ? “ P. (in Excerpt 

Le,.Bt p 132—147) Consult Ihrliejnc, Hist dc* Ancieiis TiaitU. 
tom II p IM 181 — 184 I‘>3— 200 ’ 

jr 11 Uerlicliit, Ilibtinl Oriiiit p CSO, C3I 204 2!lj 
.Set BulTon lli*t ^atlltene, tom in p 440 This Arab cast of 
natures and complexion, winch lias continued 3400 sears (Lndointi 
Ili«t ct Comment AClhiopic I i c 4 ) in the colony of Abaiwima 
vrill justify the suspicion, lliat tact, as well as climate must hate con 
tribiitrd to form the ne-roes of the adjacent and similar rczinns 
a The Piirtii„iie<c missionaries, Almrez (Itimusio fonj i fol •»(»< 
reel 274 vers) Birmiidez (Piirclias« Pilpriin* «ol ii I v c 7 ii 
1141—1188) lobo, (Belation Ac par M le Grand with xv Dis. 
Mrtatinns Pans I72S] and Irtlez (Relations do Thctennt, part ir 1 
could <inl\ relate of modern Abawmia wltal lliea had setn or iiitcnted' 
The etudilton. of Ludolphus (Hist jCthinjnca Fiancofurt IC81 
Coinmt ntariiis, icoi Appendix, 1601) in twenty fire lan.iiases 
could add little coiicernin;' itsanrient histora V el tbc fameof CaTed 
or rili'tliaiis, the conqueror of Vemen, is celebrated lo national songs 
and legends. ® 


tween the shores of the Red sea Chnstiauity bad 
raised that nation above the level of Afncan barba- 
nsm » their intercourse with Egypt, and the suc- 
cessors of Constantine,'’ bad communicated the 
rudiments of the arts and sciences, their vessels 
traded to the isle of Ceylonji’ and seven kingdoms 
obeyed the Negus or supreme pnnee of Abybsinia 
The independence of the Homeritcs, who reigned 
in the nch and happy Arabia, was first violated by 
an yEtbiopian conqueror be drew bis hereditary 
claim from the queen of Sheba,^ and his ambition 
was sanctified by religious zeal The Jews, power- 
ful and active in exile, bad seduced the mind of 
Bunaan, prince of the Homerites They urged liim 
to retaliate the persecution inflicted by the imperial 
laws on their unfortunate brethren some Roman 
merchants were injuriously treated, and several 
Christians of Negra® were honoured with the crown 
of martyrdom f The churches of Arabia implored 
the protection of the Abyssinian monarch The 
Negus passed the Red sea with a fleet and army, 
deprived the Jewish proselyte of his kingdom and 
life, and extinguished a race of princes, who had 
ruled above two thousand years the sequestered 
region of myrrh and frankincense The conqueror 
immediately announced the victory of the gospel, 
requested an orthodox patriarch, and so warmly 
professed his friendship to the Roman c npire, that 
Justinian was flattered by the hope of diverting the 
silk trade through the channel of Abyssinia, and of 
exciting the forces of Arabia against the Persian 
king Nonnosus, descended from a „ 
family of ambassadors, was named by with Juitiman, 
the emperor to execute this important A D oJ3 
commission He wisely declined the shorter, but 
more dangerous, road through the sandy deserts of 
Nubia, ascended the Nile, embarked on the Red 
sea, and safely landed at the African port of Adu- 
lis From Adulis to the royal city of Axunic is no 
more than fifty leagues, in a direct line , bat the 
winding passes of the mountains detained the am- 
bassador fifteen days and as he traversed the 
forests, lie saw, and vaguely computed, about five 
thousand wild elephants The capital, according 
lo bis report, was large and populous , ami tbc »»/- 
faffe of Axume is still conspicuous by the regal 
coronations, by tbc ruins of a Christian temple, and 
by sixteen or seventeen obelisks inscribed with 

b The ncSDCiation.or Justinian with the Axiimiles, or /'Elhiopiins 
arc reenrded bj Procopius (I’crsie. I i c 10, 2n)andJoIinMalila, (tom 
■I p 103— ICd 103—196) The liistornii of Aiitincli quotes lliF ori.i 
lial narratiie of the ambassador Nonnosus of wliicli Pliotius (Bibliot 
cod III ) lias presen cd a curious cxlrait. 

c Tlie trade of the Axuniites to Hie coast of India and Africa ami 
tile islc of Ceylon is curioilsis represented by Cosmas Iiioirnpleiistej 
(Topograph Christian I ii p 132 ITS IT9» 140 1 xi p 3J9 339 ) 
d I ndolpli Hi t et Comment ^tbiop 1 ii c 3 
e Tliecilj ofNe^ra orNag ran, in Vcmcn.issnrroniidedwiih palm 
trees and stands in the lii„Ii.niart between Saana, the npilal and 
ilfccra from the former ten from tbc latter twentv rtajs jouriiej of 
acaraaan of ramris (Abulft-da Desrript Arabia, p S2L) 
f The raarUrdom of *>t Aretlia*, pnnre of Ne_ra, and Ins three 
liuiidrcd and forty companions, is eml>ctli«Iird in the legends of VIrfa. 
pbrastesaiid Nirepborn Calbslus copied by Baronins (A 1) S22, No 
22—00 A D 523 No 10— CO) and refuted, with obsenredili.citco by 
Itasna^c, (Hist dcsJnifs tom xii I am e n p 333—318.) who to. 
xesligatcs the state of the Jears in Arabia and ACtliiopia. 
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Grecian characters f But the Negus gave audience 
in the open field, seated on a lofty chariot, which 
was drawn by four elephants snperblj caparisoned, 
and surrounded bj his nobles and musicians He 
w as clad in a linen garment and cap, bolding in his 
hand two jaielins and alight shield , and, although 
his nakedness wras imperfectly coiered, he displayed 
the barbaric pomp of gold ehains, collars, and brace- 
lets, nchlj adorned with pearls and precious stones 
The ambassador of Justinian knelt , the Negus 
raised him from the ground, embraced Nonnosua, 
kissed the seal, perused the letter, accepted the 
Homan alliance, and, brandishing his weapons, de- 
nounced implacable war against the worshippers of 
fire But the proposal of the silk trade was eluded , 
and notwithstanding the assurances, and perhaps 
the wishes, of the Abj ssinians, these hostile menaces 
evaporated without effect The Homentes were 
unwilling to abandon their aromatic groves, to ex- 
plore a sandy desert, and to encounter, after all their 
fatigues, a formidable nation from whom they had 
ncser rcceised any personal injuries Instead of 
enlarging his conquests, the king of jEthiopia was 
incapable of defending his possessions Abrahah, 
the slase of a Roman merchant of Adulis, assumed 
the sceptre of the Homentes , the troops of Afnca 
were seduced bj the luxury of the climate, and 
Justinian solicited the friendship of the usurper, 
who honoured, with a slight tribute, the supremacy 
of Ills pnnee After a long senes of prospenty, the 
power of Abrahah was oicrtlirown before the gates 
of Mecca , his children w ere despoiled by the Per- 
sian conqueror , and the ^Ethiopians w ere finally 
expelled from the continent of Asia This narratne 
of obscure and remote eients is not foreign to the 
decline and fall of the Roman empire If a Chris- 
tian pow cr Ind been maintained in Arabia, Maho- 
met must base been crushed in his cradle, and 
Abjssinia would base presented a revolution which 
has changed the cnil and religious state of the 
world 
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The renew of the nations from the Danube to the 
Nile has exposed, on c\cry side, the weakness of 

t Ahirrt (in Kamu^no iom i fol 210 rers 221 ren) nv the 
floun Inns >taU* of A%ume in tlif 3 car I520>«]tio?o mnltn Imonn e 
It tra« ruined In ifi^ fame century 1>T the Tiirki h inra«ion 
more lluii one hundred houvs remain tint the inrmorv nf itn 
..rralnm IS pre^Tved hr tlie re^l coronafioo (LudolpK llist ct 
Comment 1 ti c II) 

h The re^olnti ms of ^em^n in the siTlh rentiirv mo t be colletted 
fmm Pme* iMn« (Persic I i c 10 20 ) Throphane* Bvzant (apiid 
Ph t nnl Kill p 60) St fin Chmirnsraph p 144 14,9 

IfW 169 2 C 207)trhn IS full of Mransre tf1uiidct« Pncocl* (Specimen 
Hist Arab p 63. (ki ) 0 llrrhelot (Pibtiot. Orientate p 12. 477 ) and 
• tVchmioarv Discour^ and Koran, (c IOj ) Tlie rcroU of 


the Romans , and our wonder is reasonablj excited 
that the} should presume to enlarge an empire, 
whose ancient limits the} were incapable of defend- 
ing But the wars, the conquests, and the triumphs 
of Justinian, are the feeble and pernicious efforts 
of old age, which exhaust the remains of strength, 
and accelerate the decay of the powers of life He 
exulted in the glorious act of restoring Africa and 
Italy to the republic, but the calamities which 
followed the departure of Bclisanus betra}cd the 
impotence of the conqueror, and accomplished the 
ruin of those unfortunate countnes 

Prom his new acquisitions, Justi- Tiie trouble, or 
man expected that his avarice, as Afrin 
well as pndc, should be richly grati- * ^ sss-ms 
fied A rapacious minister of the finances closely 
pursued the footsteps of Belisanus, and as the old 
registers of tribute had been burnt by the Vandals, 
he indulged bis faney in a liberal calculation and 
arbitiar} assessment of the wealth of Afnca > The 
increase of taxes, which were drawn away by a 
distant sov ereign, and a general resumption of the 
patnmony or crown lands, soon dispelled the in- 
toxication of the public joy but the emperor was 
insensible to the modest complaints of the people, 
till he was awakened and alarmed by the clamours 
of militaiy discontent Many of the Roman sol- 
diers had marned the widows and daughters of the 
Vandals As their own, by the double right of 
conquest and inhentance, they claimed the estates 
which Gensenc had assigned to his victonous 
troops They beard with disdain the cold and 
selfish representations of their officers, that the., 
liberality of Justinian had raised them from a 
savage or servile condition , that thc} were already 
enriched by thc spoils of Afnca, the treasure, the 
slaves, and thc movables, of the vanquished bar- 
barians , and that the ancient and lawful patrimony 
of the emperors would be applied only to thc sup- 
port of that government on which their own safety 
and reward must ultimately depend The mutiny 
was secretl} inflamed by a thousand soldiers, for 
the most part Heruli, who had imbibed the doc- 
tnnes, and were instigated b} the clergy, of the 
Anan sect , and the cause of peijury and rebellion 
was sanctified by the dispensing powers of fanati- 
cism The Arians deplored the ruin of their church, 
triumphant above a century in Afnca, and they 
were justly provoked by the laws of thc conqueror, 
which interdicted thc baptism of their children, 
and the exercise of all religious worship Of thc 
Vandals chosen by Bclisarins, the far greater part, 
in the honours of the eastern service, forgot their 
country and religion But a generous band of four 

Aliralnh 1 ^ mentioned bj Procopius and liis fall, though clonded 
vlUi miracle* t% an hi^toncal 

a For the trouble^ of Africa I neither have nor desire another guide 
tiuiii ProcTipins uho<e eve contemplated the imase and tfhosc ear 
collerled the rejiort.* rf the meniuralile erentv of liisovn limes. In 
tiic second bo- k of tlie \iiiid*ihc v*ar he relate* the revolt of ^tozas (c 
14—21) the return of X}clf«arius (c I5) fheviclorv of Cfermaiius, 

{r 16 17 18) the *econd adniini«tratnii of bolomon* (c. 10 20 21 ) 
tile |.orernmenl of Sergiits (e 22 23) nf Areobindii* (c. 2f/ the 
Kranny and death of Goniharui, (c 25 26 27, 28.) nor can I 
«i*cenv anv symptom* of datter} or nialetolenee in lusrarious por- 
traits. 
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linndred obliged the manners, when they were in 
sight of the isle of Lesbos, to alter their course 
they touched on Peloponnesus, ran ashore on a 
desert coast of Africa, and boldly erected, on mount 
Aurasius, the standard of independence and revolt 
While the troops of the province disclaimed the 
command of their superiors, a conspiracy was 
formed at Carthage against the life of Solomon, 
who filled with honour the place of Belisanus , and 
the Arians bad piously resolved to sacrifice the 
tyrant at the foot of the altar, during the awful 
mysteries of the festival of Easter Fear or remorse 
restrained the daggers of the assassins, hut the 
patience of Solomon imboldened their discontent , 
and at the end of ten days, a furious sedition w as 
kindled in the Circus, ivhich desolated Africa above 
ten years The pillage of the city, and the indis- 
criminate slaughter of its inhabitants, were sus- 
pended only by darkness, sleep, and intoxication 
the governor, with seven companions, among whom 
nas the historian Procopius, escaped to Sicilj 
tw 0 thirds of the army ivere involved in the guilt of 
treason , and eight thousand insurgents, assembling 
in the field of Bulla, elected Stoza for their chief, 
a private soldier, who possessed in a superior degree 
the virtues of a rebel Under the mask of freedom, 
his eloquence could lead, or at least impel, the 
passions of his equals He raised himself to a 
level with Belisanus, and the nephew of the em- 
peror, by daring to encounter them in the field, 
and the victorious generals were compelled to ac- 
knowledge, that Stoza deserved a purer cause, and 
a more legitimate command Vanquished in battle, 
he dexterously employed the arts of negociation , a 
Roman aimy was seduced from their allegiance, 
and the chiefs who had trusted to his fhithless pro- 
mise were murdered by his order in a church of 
Numidia When everj resource, cither of force or 
perfidy, was e\hau«ted, Stoza, with some desperate 
Vandals, retired to the wilds of Mauritania, ob- 
tained the daughter of a barbarian prince, and 
eluded the pursuit of his enemies, by the report of 
his death The personal weight of Belisanus, the 
rank, the spirit, and the temper of Germanus, the 
emperor’s nephew, and the vigour and success of 
tlic second administration of the eunuch Solomon, 
restored the modesty of the camp, and maintained 
for a while the tranquillity of Afnca But the vices 
of the Byzantine court were felt in that distant pro- 
vince, the troops complained that they were neither 
paid nor relieved, and as soon as the public dis- 
orders were sufiiciently mature, Stoza was again 
alive, in arms, and at the gates of Carthage He 
fell in a single combat, but he smiled in the agonies 
of death, when he was informed that ins own javelin 
had reached the heart of Ins antagonist The ex- 
ample of Stoza, and the assurance that a fortunate 
soldier had been the first king, encouraged the 

S 1 cl 1 miKl not rrfu«e hitn Hic merit of paintin;r, in lirely colours, 
tlie murder of Gontluris One of the asjauiiis uttered a sentiment not 
iiiinnrtliy of a Homan jiatriot •• If I fail,’ tsiid Artasires “ m the 
(irat stroke, kill me nii the spot, test the rack stioutd extort a discover} 
of mj acconiplicis” 
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ambition of Gontharis, and he promised, by a pri- 
vate treaty, to divide Africa with the Moors, if, 
with their dangerous aid, he should ascend the 
throne of Carthage The feeble Aieohindus, un- 
skilled in the affairs of peaee and war, vv as raised, 
by his marnage with the niece of Justinian, to the 
office of exarch He was suddenly oppressed by a 
sedition of the guards, and his abject supplications, 
which provoked the contempt, could not move the 
pity, of the inexorable tyrant After a reign of 
thirty days, Gontharis himself was stabbed at a 
banquet by the hand of Artaban , and it is singular 
enough, that an Armenian prince, of the royal 
family of Arsaces, should re-establish at Carthage 
the authority of the Roman empire In the con- 
spiracy which unsheathed the dagger of Brutus 
against the life of Caesar, every circumstance is 
curious and important to the eyes of posterity hut 
the guilt or merit of these loyal or rebellious assas- 
sins eould interest only the contemporaries of Pro- 
copius, who, by their hopes and fears, their friend- 
ship or resentment, were personally engaged in the 
revolutions of Africa 

That country was rapidly sinking 
into the state of barbarism, from Moors, 
whence it has been raised by the Phoe- ^ ^ 543— sss 
nician eolonies and Roman laws and every step of 
intestine diseord was marked by some deplorable 
victory of savage man over civilized society The 
Moors, e though ignorant of justice, were impatient 
of oppression their vagrant life and boundless 
wilderness disappointed the arms and eluded the 
chains of a conqueror, and experience had shown, 
that neither oaths nor obligations could secure the 
fidelity of their attachment The victory of mount 
Auras had awed them into momentary submission , 
but if they respected the character of Solomon, they 
bated and despised the pride and luxury of his 
two nephews, Cyrus and Sergius, on whom their 
uncle had imprudently bestowed the provincial 
governments of Tripoli and Pcntapolis A Moorish 
tribe encamped under the walls of Leptis, to renew 
tlicir alliance, and receive from the governor the 
customary gifts Fourscore of their deputies were 
introduced as friends into the citj , but, on the dark 
suspicion of a conspiiacj, thej were massacred at 
the table of Sergius , and the clamour of arms and 
rev enge w as re-echoed through the v allej s of mount 
Atlas, from both the Syrtes to the Atlantic Ocean 
A personal injurj, the unjust execution or murder 
of Ills brother, rendered Antalus the encmj of the 
Romans The defeat of the Vandals had formerly' 
signalized his valour, the rudiments of justice and 
prudence were still more conspicuous in a Moor, 
and while he laid Adrumetum in ashes, he calmlj 
admonished the emperor that the peace of Africa 
might he secured bj the recall of Solomon and his 
unworlhj nephews The exarch led forth his troops 

« Tlic Mooruh war» ate oera«ionall> intrndured into the iiarratiie of 
Procopitis, (Vandal I ii c 19—33 So 37, SS. (mIIiic,! tr c ITJand 
Theopliancs addssome prosxTDiK and adterre crents in (he last tean 
of Ju'tiniaii 
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from Cartilage but, at the distance of si\ daj’s’ 
journey in the neighbourhood of Tcbeste,* he was 
astonished by the supenor numbers and fierce aspect 
of the barbanans He proposed a treaty , solicited 
a reeonciliation , and ofj^ered to bind himself by the 
most solemn oaths “ By what oaths can he bind 
himself’” interrupted the indignant Moors “Will 
he sw ear by the gospels, the dis me books of the Chris- 
tians ’ It was on those books that the faith of his ne- ,| 
phew Sergius u as pledged to eighty of our innocent 
and unfortunate brethren Before we trust them a 
second time, let us try their effieaey in the chastise- 
ment of perjury and the sindieation of their own 
honour ” Their honour was vindicated in the field 1 
of Tebeste, by the death of Solomon, and the total | 
loss of his army The arm al of fresh troops and 
more skilful eommandrrs, soon checked the inso- 
lence of the Moors , seventeen of their pnnees were 
slam in the same battle , and the doubtful and 
transient submission of their tribes was eelebrated 
with laMsh applause by the people of Constantino- 
ple Suecessise inroads had reduced the province 
of Africa to one third of the measure of Italy, jet 
the Roman emperors continued to reign above a 
century o\er Carthage, and the fruitful coast of 
the Mediterranean But the victories and the losses 
of Justinian were alike pernicious to mankind , 
and such was the desolation of Africa, that in 
manj parts a stranger might wander whole days 
without meeting the face either of a friend or an 
enemy The nation of the Tandals had disap- 
peared, they once amounted to an hundred and 
si\t} thousand warriors, without including the chil- 
dren, the women, or the slaies Their numbers 
were infinitely surpassed by the number of the 
Moorish families extirpated m a relentless war, 
and the same destruction was retaliated on the 
Romans and tlicir allies, who perished by the 
climate, their mutual quarrels, and the rage of the 
barbarians When Procopius first landed, he ad- 
mired the populousness of the cities and country, 
strenuously exercised in the labours of commerce 
and agriculture In less than twenty years, tliat 
busj scene was conserted into a silent solitude, the 
wealth j citizens escaped to Sicily and Constanti- 
nople, and the secret historian has confidently 
aflirmed, that five millions of Africans were con- 
sumed bj the wars and goicrnment of the emperor 
Justinian < 

^ .... The jcalonsj of the Bjzantine court 
Gflthx had not permitted Bclisanus to achicici 

, A D .MO conquest of Italy and his abrupt 

departure revised the courage of the Goths, ^ who 
respected his genius, his virtue, and esen the laudable 
motive winch had urged the servant of Tiistinian to 
deceive and reject tlicin Tlicj had lost their king. 


(an inconsiderable loss,) their capital, their trea- 
sures, the provinces from Sicily to the Alps, and 
the military force of two hundred thousand barba- 
nans, magnificently equipped with horses and arms 
Yet all was not lost, as long as Pavia was defended 
by one thousand Goths, inspired by a sense of 
honour, the love of freedom, and the memory of 
their past greatness The supreme command was 
unanimously offered to the brave Uraias , and it 
was in his eyes alone that the disgrace of his uncle 
Vitiges could appear as a reason of exclusion His 
voice inclined the election in favour of Hildibald, 
whose personal merit was recommended by the vain 
hope that his kinsman Theudes, the Spanish mo- 
narch, would support the common interest of the 
Gothic nation The success of his arms in Liguria 
and Yenetia seemed to justify their choice , but he 
soon declared to the world, that he was incapable 
of forgiving or commanding his benefactor The 
consort of Hildibald was deeply wounded by the 
beauty, the nches, and the pride of the wife of 
Uraias, and the death of that virtuous patnot 
excited the indignation of a free people A bold 
assassin executed their sentence bj striking off the 
head of Hildibald in the midst of a 'banquet the 
Rugians, a foreign tnbe, assumed the pnvilege of 
election , and Totila, the nephew of the late king, 
was tempted, by revenge, to deliver himself and the 
garrison of Trcvigo into the hands of the Romans 
But the gallant and accomplished youth was easily 
persuaded to prefer the Gothic throne before the 
service of Justinian, and as soon as the palace of 
Pavia had been punfied from the Rugian usurper, 
he reviewed the national force of five thousand 
soldiers, and generously undertook the restoration 
of the kingdom of Italy 
The successors of Belisanus, eleven Victories of 
generals of equal rank, neglected to Jali,"’ 
crush the feeble and disunited Goths, ^ ® 54i— 5« 
till they were roused to action by the progress of 
Totila and the reproaches of Justinian The gates 
of Yerona were secretly opened to Artabazus, at the 
head of one hundred Persians in the service of the 
empire The Goths fled from the eitj At the 
distance of sixty furlongs the Roman generals baited 
to regulate the division of the spoil While they 
disputed, the enemy discovered the real number of 
the victors the Persians were instantly overpow- 
ered, and it was by leaping from the wall that 
Artabazus preserved a life which he lost in a few 
dajs by the lance of a barbarian, who had defied 
him to single combat Twenty thousand Romans 
encountered the forces of Totila, near Faenza, and 
on the hills of Mugello, of the Florentine territorj 
The ardour of freedmen, who fought to regain their 
countrj, was opposed to the languid temper of mcr- 


4 Non 1 ibevli, in the kinudom of A1j;ien> Tt i> vatered b} a rirer 
llie Siiirn'* wliicli falta into tin. Mrjerda, (JBagrttdat.) Tilie^h i« etill 
remarkable for its valla of lar|,e stones, (like the Coliviiim of Itome,) a 
fiiuntaiii andaRroreof walnut trees the eoiintrv is fniitful and the 
lieichbniiriiii; Berebrres are warlike It apiwre from an inseriptinn 
lliaf, under the rcun of Adrian the road from CirtliaRC to Tebeste 
W 1 S ronstrneted h) the third leRion (Marmol Description del Afriipic, 
tom ti p 412, ''hair s Trarel*, p Cl, <15 06.) 


r Prnenpiiis, Anecdot c 18 The senes of the African lilstorj at 
tests this inclaneholy trutli. 

r In the second (r 30 ) and third books (c I — 40 ) Procopius con 
tunics the history of the Gothic war from the fifth to the fifteenth year 
of Ju'tinian As the eveols arc less interesting' than in the former f>c 
nod he allots oiilv hall tlie spare to double the time Joriiandcs, and 
the Cliroiiiele of Marcelliniis adurd some cnilsleral hints Sijraiiiiis, 
Ps|,i, Muratori, Mascou, and De Bnat, are useful, and bare been used 
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ccnaiy troops, who were e\ en destitute of the merits 
of strong and well-disciplined seriitude On the 
first attack they abandoned their ensigns, threw 
doiv n tlicir arms, and dispersed on all sides with an 
actuc speed, which abated the loss, whilst it aggra- 
vated the shame, of their defeat The king of the 
Goths, who blushed for the baseness of his enemies, 
pursued with rapid steps the path of honour and 
victory Totila passed the Po, tra\ ersed the Apen- 
nine, suspended the important conquest of Ravenna, 
Florence, and Rome, and marched through the heart 
of Italy, to form the siege, or rather blockade, of 
Naples The Roman chiefs, imprisoned in their 
respective cities, and accusing each other of the 
common disgrace, did not presume to disturb his 
enterprise But the emperor, alarmed by the dis- 
tress and danger of Ins Italian conquests, despatched 
to the relief of Naples a fleet of galleys and a body 
of Thracian and Armenian soldiers They landed 
in Sicily, which 3]elded its copious stores of provi- 
sions , but the delays of the new commander, an 
nnwarlikc magistrate, protracted the sufierings of 
the besieged , and the succours, which he dropt 
with a timid and tardy hand, were successively 
intercepted by the armed vessels stationed by Totila 
in the bay of Naples The principal oflicer of the 
Romans was dragged, with a rope round his neck, 
to the foot of the wall, from whence, with a trem- 
bling voice, he exhorted the citizens to implore, like • 
himself, the mercy of the conqueror Thej requested 
a truce, with a promise of surrendering the city, if 
no effectual relief should appear at the end of thirty’ 
days Instead of one month, the audacious barba- 
iian granted them thee, in the just confidence that ' 
famine would anticipate the term of their capitula- I 
tion After the reduction of Naples and Cumas, the 
provinces of Lucania, Apulia, and Calabna, sub- 
mitted to the king of the Goths Totila led his army 
to the gates of Rome, pitched his camp at Tibur, 
or Tivoh, within twenty miles of the capital, and 
calmly exhorted the senate and people to compare 
the tjranny of the Giceks with the blessings of the 
Gothic reign 

CoDtrast of vice Thc rapid succcss of Totila may 
and Virtue jjg partly ascnbcd to the rev olution 
which three j ears’ experience had produced in thc 
sentiments of thc Italians At thc command, or at 
least in thc name, of a catholic emperor, the pope,®, 
their spiritual father, had been torn from the Ro-' 
man church, and cither starved or murdered on a 
desolate island •* The virtues of Bclisanus were 
replaced by the various or uniform vices of eleven 
chiefs, at Rome, Ravenna, Florence, Perugia, Spo- 
leto, Ac who abused their authority for the indulg- 
ence of lust or avarice The improvement of the 
revenue was committed to Alexander, a subtle 


pSlIverius bishon of Uome wav fir<t tranvported to PaUra m 
Ljera. and W lenj.tli vlarvcd {sub corom cuModii incdi. confccto.’l ,n 
tin. ivir of Palnnri-i, A D US. June 20 (Lilwrat in Urernr c M 
Anavl-uiiuv inSvUeno a-irnniu« A D 310 ^o 2. a Pjiri ,n v'^' 
Pont tom I p 28* 28a) Procopius (Anecdot c 1 ) a^4 onU 
tii€ emnre*^ and Antonina ' 

b Palmaria, a jmvll i»lmd o)ipo»ite to Teiracina and the coa«l of the 
Vo1«ci (Cliiver Hal Antiq I iii c 7 p 101 1) 


senbe, long practised in the fraud and oppression 
of the Byzantine schools, and whose name of 
Psalhctwn, the scissors,^ was drawn from the dex- 
terous artifice with which he reduced thc size, w ilh- 
out defacing the figure, of the gold coin Instead 
of expecting the restoration of peace and industry, 
he imposed a heavy assessment on the fortunes of 
the Italians Yet his present or future demands 
were less odious than a prosecution of arbitrary 
rigour against the persons and propertj of all those, 
who, under the Gothic kings, had been concerned 
III thc receipt and expenditure of the public money 
The subjects of Justinian, who escaped these par- 
tial vexations, were oppressed bj the irregular 
maintenance of the soldiers, whom Alexander de- 
frauded and despised , and their hasty sallies in 
quest of wealth, or subsistence, provoked the in- 
habitants of the country to await or implore their 
deliverance from the virtues of a barbarian Totila’' 
was chaste and temperate , and none were deceived, 
either friends or enemies, who depended on his 
faith or his clemency To the husbandmen of 
Italy the Gothic king issued a welcome proclama- 
tion, enjoining them to pursue their important 
labours, and to rest assured, that, on the payment 
of the ordinary taxes, they should be defended by 
his valour and discipline from the injuries of wai 
The strong towns he successively attacked , and as 
soon as they had yielded to his arms he demolished 
the fortifications, to save the people from the 
calamities of a future siege, to deprive the Romans 
of the arts of defence, and to decide the tedious 
quarrel of the two nations, by an equal and honour- 
able conflict in tlie field of battle The Roman 
captives and deserters were tempted to enlist in the 
serv ice of a liberal and courteous adversary , the 
slaves were attracted by thc firm and faithful pro- 
mise, that they should never be delivered to their 
masters , and from thc thousand warnors of Pavia, 
a new people, under the same appellation of Goths, 
was insensiblj formed in the camp of Totila He 
sincerely accomplished the articles of capitulation, 
without seeking or accepting any sinister advantage 
from ambiguous expressions or unforeseen events 
the garrison of Naples had stipulated, that they 
should be transported by sea , the obstinacy of thc 
winds prevented their voyage, but they were gener- 
ously supplied with horses, provisions, and a safe- 
conduct to thc gates of Rome The wives of the 
senators, who had been surpnsed in the villas of 
Campania, were restored, without a ransom, to their 
husbands, the violation of female chastity was in- 
exorably chastised with death , and in thc salutaiy 
regulation of thc diet of the famished Neapolitans, 
thc conqueror assumed the office of a humane and 
attentive physician The virtues of Totila arc 

I A« tlie Lo;:othete Alemnilfr, nnd most of liis ciTil mil militatv 
eoUeajrurs were either ili«;,raceil or drspired the ink of the Aiiccilotn 
(c 4, 6 18 ) IS rcarcciv Uackcr than that of thc Gothic Histort. (I m 
c I 3 4 9 20,21 S.C ) ' ' 

V Prompius (I III c 2.8 Xc ] does ample and willing; jnstice to the 
merit of Totih The Iloman lii«torian«, from haltiistand Tacitus, ncre 
happy to for^ret the vices of their coiintrv men in tlie contemplation of 
liarbarie virtue 
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equally laudable, whether they proeeeded from true 
policy, religious principle, or the instinct of hu- 
manity he often harangued his troops, and it was 
Ins constant theme, that national \i(.e and ruin are 
inseparably connected, that iictoryis the fruit of 
moral as well as nulitary Mrtue, and that the 
prince, and even the people, are responsible for the 
crimes which they neglect to punish 
Second command The return of Behsarius to save 
country which he had subdned 
A 544—548 was pressed with equal v ehemence by 
bis friends and enemies, and the Gothic war was 
imposed as a trust or an exile on the veteran com- 
mander A hero on the banks of the Euphrates, a 
slave in the palace of Constantinople, he accepted, 
with reluctance, the painful task of supporting Ins 
own reputation, and retrieving the faults of his suc- 
cessors The sea was open to the Romans the 
ships and soldiers were assembled at Salona, near 
the palace of Diocletian he refreshed and rev lewed 
his troops at Pola in latria, coasted round the head 
of the Hadnatic, entered the port of Ravenna, and 
despatched orders rather than supplies to the subor- 
dinate cities His first public oration was ad- 
dressed to the Goths and Romans, in the name of 
the emperor, who had suspended for a while the 
conquest of Persia, and listened to the prayers of 
his Italian subjects He gently touched on the 
causes and the authors of the recent disasters, 
striving to remove the fear of punishment for the 
past, and the hope of impunity for the future, and 
labouring, with more zeal than success, to unite all 
the members of his government in a firm league of 
affection and obedience Justinian, bis gracious 
master, was inclined to pardon and reward , and it 
was their interest, as well as duty, to reclaim their 
deluded brethren, who had been seduced by the arts 
of the usurper Not a man was tempted to desert 
the standard of the Gothic king Belisanus soon 
discovered, that he was sent to remain the idle and 
impotent spectator of the glory of a young barbarian , 
and his own epistle exhibits a genuine and lively 
picture of the distress of a noble mind “ Most 
excellent pnnee, we are arrived in Italy, destitute 
of all the necessaiy implements of war, men, horses, 
arms, and money In our late circuit through the 
villages of Thrace and Illyncum, we have collected, 
with extreme difficulty, about four thousand re- 
cruits, naked, and unskilled in the use of wehpons 
and the exercises of the camp The soldiers already 
stationed in the province are discontented, fearful, 
and dismayed , at the sound of an enemy, they dis- 
miss their horses, and cast their arms on the ground 
No taxes can be raised, since Italy is in the hands 
of the barbarians the failure of payment has de- 
prived us of the ngbt of command, or even of ad- 
monition Be assured, dread sir, that the greater 
part of your troops have already deserted to the 
Goths If the war could be achieved by the pre- 


sence of Belisanus alone, your wishes are satisfied , 
Behsarius is in the midst of Italy But if you 
desire to conquer, far other preparations are re- 
quisite without a military force, the title of general 
is an empty name It would be expedient to re- 
store to my service my own veterans and domestic 
guards Before I can take the field, I must receive 
an adequate supply of light and heavy armed 
troops , and it is only with ready money that you 
can procure the indispensable aid of a pow erful body 
of the cavalry of the Huns An officer in whom 
Belisanus confided was sent from Ravenna to hasten 
and conduct the succours, hut the message was 
neglected, and the messenger was detained at Con- 
stantinople hy an adiantageous marriage After 
bis patience had been exhausted by delay and 
disappointment, the Roman general repassed the 
Hadnatic, and expected at Dyrrachium the arrival 
of the troops vv htch were slow ly assembled among 
the subjects and allies of the empire His powers 
were still inadequate to the deliverance of Rome, 
which was closely besieged by the Gothic king 
The Appian way, a march of forty days, was covered 
by the barbarians , and as the prudence of Bell- 
sanus declined a battle, he preferred the safe and 
speedy navigation of five days from the coast of 
Epirus to the mouth of the Tiber 
After reducing, by force or treaty, Rone bevieuea 
the towns of infenor note in the mid- 
land provinces of Italy, Totila pro- 
ceeded, not to assault, but to encompass and starve, 
the ancient capital Rome was afflicted by the 
avarice, and guarded hy the valour, of Bessas, a 
veteran chief of Gothic extraction, who filled, with 
a garrison of three thousand soldiers, the spacious 
circle of her venerable w alls From the distress of 
the people be extracted a profitable trade, and 
secretly rejoiced in the continuance of the siege 
It was for his use that the granaries bad been 
replenished the chanty of pope Yigilvws bad 
purchased and embarked an ample supply of Sici- 
lian corn , but the vessels which escaped the bar- 
barians were seized by a rapacious governor, who 
imparted a scanty sustenance to the soldiers, and 
sold the remainder to the wealthy Romans The 
medimnus, or fifth part of the quarter of wheat, 
was exchanged for seven pieces of gold , fifty pieces 
were given for an ox, a rare and accidental prize, 
the progress of famine enhanced this exorbitant 
value, and the mercenancs were tempted to deprive 
themselves of the allowance which was scarcely 
sufficient for the support of life A tMteless an 
unwholesome mixture, in which the bran thnee ex- 
ceeded the quantity of fiour, appeased the l>«“Ser oi 
the poor , they were gradually reduced to feed on 
dead horses, dogs cats, and mice, and f ” 
snatch the grass, and even the nettles, which ^ 
among the rums of the city A crow d of specnes, 
pale Md emaciated, tlieir bodies oppressed with 


l Proconius. I lu c 12. The wnl of a hero is iropre^d 
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disease, and their minds with despair, surrounded 
the palaee of the governor, urged with unavailing 
ti uth, that it was the duty of a master to maintain 
his slaves, and humbly requested, that he would 
provide for their subsistenee, permit their flight, or 
command their immediate execution Bessas re- 
plied, with unfeeling tranquillity, that it was im- 
possible to feed, unsafe to dismiss, and unlawful 
to kill, the subjects of the emperor Yet the exam- 
ple of a private citizen might have shown his coun- 
trymen that a tyrant cannot withhold the privilege 
of death Pierced by the cnes of five children, 
Mho vainly called on their father for bread, he 
ordered them to follow his steps, advanced with 
calm and silent despair to one of the bridges of the 
Tiber, and, covering his face, threw himself head- 
long into the stream, in the presence of his family 
and the Roman people To the rich and pusillani- 
mous, Bessas"* sold the permission of departure, 
but the greatest part of the fugitives expired on the 
public highways, or were intercepted by the flying 
parties of barbarians In the mean while, the art- 
ful governor soothed the discontent, and revived 
the hopes, of the Romans, by the vague reports of 
the fleets and armies which were hastening to their 
relief from the extremities of the oast They de- 
rived more rational comfort from the assurance 
that Bclisarius had landed at the pott, and, with- 
out numbering his forces, they firmly relied on the 
humanity, the courage, and the skill of their great 
deliverer 

Miempt of The foresight of Totila had raised 
c isanus obstacles worthy of such an antagonist 
Ninety furlongs below the city, in the narrowest 
part of the river, he joined the two banks bj strong 
and solid timbers in the form of a bridge , on which 
he erected two lofty towers, manned by the bravest 
of Ins Goths, and profusely stored with missile j 
weapons and engines of olTence The approach of | 
the bridge and towers was covered by a stiong and ■ 
massy chain of iron , and the chain, at either end, 
on the opposite sides of the Tiber, was defended by 
a numerous and chosen detachment of archers 
But the enterprise of forcing these barriers, and 
relieving the capital, displays a shining example of 
the Tioldncss and conduct of Belisarius His 
cavalry advanced from the port along the public 
road, to awe the motions, and distract the attention, 
of the enemy His infantry and provisions were 
distributed in two hundred large boats , and each 
boat was shielded by a high rampart of thick 
planks, pierced with many small holes for the dis- 
charge of missile weapons In the front, two large 
vessels were linked together to sustain a floating 
castle, which commanded the towers of the bndge, 
and contained a magazine of fire, sulphur, and 
bitumen The whole licet, which the general led 
m person, was laboriouslj moved against the cur- 


rent of the river The chain yielded to the weight, 
and the enemies who guarded the banks were either 
slain or scattered As soon as they touched the 
principal barrier, the fire-ship was instantly grap- 
pled to the bridge, one of the towers with two 
hundred Goths, was consumed by the flames, the 
assailants shouted victory , and Rome was saved, if 
the wisdom of Beiisanus had not been defeated by 
the misconduct of his olficers He had previously 
sent orders to Bessas to second his operations by a 
timely sally from the towm , and he had fixed his 
lieutenant, Isaac, by a peremptory command, to the 
station of the port But avarice rendered Bessas im- 
movable , while the youthful ardour of Isaac deli- 
vered him into the hands of a superior enemy The 
exaggerated rumour of his defeat was hastily earned 
to the ears of Beiisanus he paused , betrayed in 
that single moment of his life some emotions of 
surprise and perplexity , and reluctantly sounded 
a retreat to save his wife Antonina, his treasures, 
and the only harbour which he possessed on the 
Tuscan coast The vexation of his mind produced 
an ardent and almost mortal fever, and Rome was 
left without protection to the mercy or indignation 
of Totila The continuance of hostilities had im- 
bittered the national hatred , the Arian clergy were 
ignominiously driven from Rome , Pclagms, the 
archdeacon, returned without success from an em- 
bassy to the Gothic camp , and a Sicilian bishop, 
the envoy or nuncio of the pope, was deprived of 
both his hands, for daring to utter falsehoods in the 
service of the church and state. 

Famine had relaxed the strengthand Rome inkcn b> 
discipline of the garrison of Rome A’'’i?°siG 
They could derive no clTectual service Dec 17 
from a djing people , and the inhuman avariee of 
the merchant at length absorbed the vigilance of 
the governor Four Isaunan sentinels, while their 
companions slept, and their olficers were absent, 
descended by a rope from the wall, and secretly 
proposed to the Gothic king to introduce his troops 
into the city The olTer was entertained with cold- 
ness and suspicion , they returned in safetj , they 
twice repeated their visit, the place was twice 
examined , the conspiracy was known and disre- 
garded , and no sooner had Totila consented to the 
attempt, than they unbarred the Asinarian gate, 
and gave admittance to the Goths Till the dawn 
of day they halted in order of battle, apprehensive 
of trcacherj or ambush , but the troops of Bessas, 
w'lth their leader, had already escaped , and when 
the king was pressed to disturb their retreat, he 
prudentlj replied, that no sight could be more 
grateful than that of a fljing cnemj The patri- 
cians, who were still possessed of horses, Hecius, 
Basilius, Ac accompanied the governor, their 
brethren, among whom Olybrius, Orestes, and Maxi- 
mus, are named bj the histonan, took refuge in the 


, *? avwcc of Bcs<a« i< not dissembled li\ Procopiu*, (1 in e 17 
If •« . llie loss of Rome bj the ulorious conquest of Petrea 

11 ni ® same \ices fallowed him from the Tiber to 

s 'e I luaa, (c 13 ) and the historian is cqiialt} true to the merits and 
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defects of Ins rharacter The chastisement which theauihnrof the ro 
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church of St Peter hut the assertion, that only 
five hundred persons remained in the capital, in- 
spires some doubt of the fidelity either of his nar- 
rate e or of his text As soon as day-liglit had 
displajed the entire victory of the Goths, their 
monarch dcvoutlj iisitcd the tomh of the prince of 
the apostles , but nhile he prayed at the altar, 
twenty -file soldiers, and sixty citivens, w ere put 
to the sword in the vestibule of the temple The 
archdeacon Pelagius® stood before him with the 
gospels in his hand “ O Lord, be merciful to 
jour sen ant” “Pelagius,” said Totila with an 
insulting smile, “ your pnde now condescends to 
become a suppliant ” “ I «»» a suppliant,” replied 
the prudent archdeacon , “ God has now made us 
jour subjects, and as your subjects we are entitled 
to your clemency ” At his humble prayer, the lives 
of the Boraanswere spared, and the chastity of 
the maids and matrons was preserved inviolate 
from the passions of the hungry soldiers But they 
were rewarded bj the freedom of pillage, after the 
most precious spoils had been reserved for the royal 
treasury The houses of the senators were plenti- 
fully stored with gold and silicr , and the avarice 
of Bessas had laboured with so much guilt and 
shame for the benefit of the conqueror In this 
rciolution, the sons and daughters of Roman con- 
suls tasted the misery which they had spurned or 
relieved, wandered in tattered garments through the 
streets of the city, and begged their bread, perhaps 
without success, before the gates of their hcreditaiy 
mansions The riches of Rusticiann, the daughter 
of Symmnehus and widow of Boethius, had been 
generously devoted to alleviate the calamities of 
famine But the barbarians were exasperated by 
the report, that she had prompted the people to 
oicrthron the statues of the great Thcodoric and 
the life of that icncrablc matron would have been 
sacrificed to his memory, if Totila had not respect- 
ed her birth, her virtues, and even the pious motive 
of her revenge The next day he pronoonced two 
orations, to congratulate and admonish his victo- 
rious Goths, and to reproach the senate, as the 
vilest of slaves, with their perjury, folly, and in- 
gratitude , sternly declaring, that their estates and 
honours were justly forfeited to the companions of 
his arms Yet he consented to forgive their revolt, 
and the senators repaid his clemency by despatching 
circuhr letters to their tenants and vassals in the 
provinces of Italy, strictly to enjoin them to desert 
the standard of the Greeks, to cultivate their lands 
in peace, and to Itarn from tlicir masters the duty 


of obedience to a Gothic sovereign Against the 
city which had so long delayed the course of his 
victories he appeared inexorable one-third of the 
walls, in different parts, were demolished by his 
command , lire and engines prepared to consume 
or subvert the most stately works of antiquity , and 
the world w'as astonished by the fatal decree, that 
Rome should be changed into a pasture for cattle 
The firm and temperate remonstrance of Belisanus 
suspended the cxei ution , he w arned the barbarian 
not to sully his fame by the destrnrtion of those 
monuments which were the gloiy of the dead, and 
the delight of the living, and Totila was persuaded, 
by tlie advice of an enemy, to preserve Rome as 
the ornament of his kingdom, or the fairest pledge 
of peace and reconciliation When he had signi- 
fied to the ambassadors of Belisanus, his intention 
of spanng the city, he stationed an army at the 
distance of one hundred and twenty furlongs, to 
observe the motions of the Roman general With 
the remainder of his forces, he marched into Luca- 
nia and Apulia, and occupied on the summit of 
mount Garganns “ one of the camps of Hannibal v 
The senators were dragged in his train, and after- 
wards confined in the fortresses of Campania the 
citizens, with their wives and children, were dis- 
persed in exile , and during forty days Rome was 
abandoned to desolate and dreary solitude s 
The loss of Rome was speedily rc- nerorfmi bj Be 
tricvcd by an action to which, accord- a'‘d^ sir 
ing to the event, the public opinion Februarj 
would apply the names of rashness or heroism 
After the departure of Totila, the Roman general 
sallied from the port at the head of a thousand 
horse, cut in pieces the enemy who opposed his 
progress, and visited with pity and reverence the 
vacant space of the eteinal city Resolved to 
maintain a station so conspicuous in the eyes of 
mankind, he summoned the greatest part of liis 
troops to the standard which he erected on the 
eapitol the old inhabitants were recalled by the' 
love of their country and the hopes of food , and 
the keys of Rome were sent a second time to tlio 
emperor Justinian The walls, as far as they had 
been demolished by the Goths, were repaired vvitli 
rude and dissimilar materials , the ditch was re- 
stored, iron spikes^ were profusely scattered in the 
liiglnvays to annoy the feet of the horses , and as 
new gates could not suddenly be procured, the 
entrance was guarded by a Spartan rampart of his 
bravest soldiers At the expiration of twenty-five 
days, Totila returned by hasty marches from Apulia, 
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to a\engc the injuiy and disgrace Bclisanus ex- 
pected Ins approach The Goths w ere thrice repulsed 
in three general assaults , they lost the flower of 
their troops , the royal standard had almost fallen 
into the hands of the enemy, and the fame of Totila 
Slink, as it had risen, with the fortune of his arms 
Whatever skill and courage could achieve, had 
been performed by the Roman general it remained 
only that Justinian should terminate, by a strong 
and seasonable eifort, the war which he had am- 
bitiously undertaken The indolence, perhaps the 
impotence, of a prince who despised his enemies, 
and envied his servants, protracted the calamities 
of Italy After a long silence, Belisarius was com- 
manded to leave a suflicient garrison at Rome, and 
to transport himself into the province of Lucania, 
whose inhabitants, inflamed by catholic zeal, had 
castaway tlic }okc of their Arian conquerors In 
this Ignoble warfare, the hero, invincible against 
the power of the barbarians, was basely vanquished 
by the delay, the disobedience, and the cowardice 
of his own oflicers He reposed in his winter- 
quarters of Crotona, in the full assurance, that the 
two passes of the Lucanian hills were guarded by 
his cavalry They were betrayed by trcacheiy or 
weakness , and the rapid march of the Goths scarcely 
allowed time for the escape of Bclisanus to the coast 
of Sicilj At length a fleet and army were assem- 
bled for the relief of Ruscianum, or Rossano,* a 
fortress sixty furlongs from the ruins of Sybans, 
where the nobles of Lucania had taken refuge In 
the flrst attempt, the Roman forces were dissipated 
bj a storm In the second, they approached the 
shore , but they saw the hills covered with archers, 
the landing-place defended bj a line of spears, and 
the king of the Goths impatient for battle The 
conqueror of Italy retired with a sigh, and con- 
tinued to languish, inglorious and inactive, till 
Antonina, who had been sent to Constantinople to 
solicit succours, obtained, after the death of the 
empress, the permission of his return 
Final recall of The five last Campaigns of Beli- 
a^'d 548 ®^ate the envy of his 

bi-picmbcr competitors, whose eyes had been daz- 
zled and wounded bj the blaze of his former glory 
Instead of delivering Italy from the Goths, he had 
wandered like a fugitive along the coast, without 
daring to march into the country, or to accept the 
bold and repeated challenge of Totila Yet in the 
judgment of the few who could discriminate coun- 
sels from cv ents, and compare the instruments with 
the execution, lie appeared a more consummate 
master of the art of war, than in the season of his 
prosperity, when he presented two captive kings 
before the throne of Tustinian The valour of Beh- 
sarius was not chilled by age , his prudence was 


matured by experience, but the moral virtues of 
humanity and justice seem to have yielded to the 
bard necessity of the times The pai simony or 
poverty of the emperor compelled him to deviate 
from the rule of conduct which had deserved the 
love and confidence of the Italians The war was 
maintained by the oppression of Ravenna, Sicily, 
and all the faithful subjects of the empire , and the 
rigorous prosecution of Herodian provoked that 
injured or guilty officer to deliver Spolcto into the 
hands of the enemy The avarice of Antonina, 
which had been sometimes diverted by love, now 
reigned without a rival in her breast Belisanus 
himself had always understood, that riches, in a 
corrupt age, arc the support and ornament of per- 
sonal merit And it cannot be presumed that he 
should stain his honour for the public service, 
w'lthout applying a part of the spoil to private emo- 
lument The hero had escaped the sword of the 
barbarians, but the dagger of conspiracy* awaited 
his return In the midst of wealth and honours, 
Artaban, who had chastised the African tyrant, 
complained of the ingratitude of courts He aspired 
to Pracjccta, the emperor’s niece, who wished to 
reward hei deliverer , but the impediment of his 
previous marriage was asserted by the pietj of 
Theodora The pride of royal descent was irritated 
by flattery and the service in which he gloric‘d, 
bad proved him capable of bold and sanguinaiy 
deeds The death of Justinian was resolved, but 
the conspirators delated the execution till they 
could surprise Belisanus disarmed, and naked, in 
the palace of Constantinople Not a hope could 
be entei tamed of shaking bis long-tried fidelity, 
and they justly dreaded the revenge, or rather jus- 
tice, of the veteran general, who miglit speedily 
assemble an army in Thrace to punish the assassins, 
and perhaps to enjoy the fruits of their crime 
Delay afforded time for rash communications and 
honest confessions Artaban and his accomplices 
were condemned by the senate, but the extreme 
clemency of Justinian detained them in the gentle 
confinement of the palace, till he pardoned their 
flagitious attempt against his throne and life If 
the emperor forgave his enemies, he must cordially 
embrace a friend whose victories were alone remem- 
bered, and who was endeared to his prince by the 
recent circumstance of their common danger Bcli- 
sanus reposed from his toils, in the high station of 
general of the east and count of the domestics , and 
the older consuls and patricians respcctfullj’ j lelded 
the precedency of rank to the peerless merit of the 
firstof the Romans « ThcfirstoftlicRomansstillsub- 
inittcd to be the slave of his wife, but the servitude 
of habit and affection became less disgraceful when 
the death of Theodora had removed the baser in- 
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flutnce of fear Joannina tbeir daughter, and the 
cole heiress of their fortunes, nas betrothed to 
Anastasias, the grandson, or rather the nephen , of 
the empress, irhose kind interposition forwarded 
the consummation of their youthful lores But the 
power of Theodora expired, the parents of Joannina 
rctanied, and her honour, perhaps her happiness, 
were sacrificed to the revenge of an unfeeling 
motlier, who dissohed the imperfect nuptials before 
they had been ratified by the ceremonies of the 
church 

„ , , Before the departure of Belisanus, 

Rninei^inUkea _ , , , . 

Uie (mUu. Femsia was besieged, and few cities 
A. D «9 jtnpregnable to the Gothic arms 

Ravenna, Ancona, and Crotona, still resisted the 
barbanans, and when Totila asked in marnage 
one of the daughters of France, he was stung by 
the just reproach that the king of Italy was un- 
worthy of his title till it was acknowledged by the 
Roman people Three thousand of the bravest sol- 
diers had been left to defend the capital On the 
suspicion of a monopoly, they massacred the go- 
vernor, and announced to Jnsbnian, by a deputa- 
tion of the clergy, that unless their oifence was 
pardoned, and their arrears were satisfied, they 
should instantly accept the tempting offers of Totila 
But the officer who succeeded to the command (his 
ndme was Diogenes) deserved their esteem and 
confidence , and the Goths, instead of finding an 
easy conquest, encountered a vigorous resistance 
from the soldiers and people, who patiently endured 
tile loss of the port, and of all maritime supplies 
The siege of Rome would perhaps have been raised, 
if the liberality of Totila to the Isaunans had not 
encouraged some of their venal countrjmcn to cop} 
the example of treason In a dark night, while 
the Gothic trumpets sounded on another side, they 
silentl} opened the gate of St Paul the barbanans 
rushed into the city , and the fl}ing garrison was 
intercepted before they could reach the harbour of 
Ccntumcella: A soldier trained in the school of 
Belisanus, Paul of Cilicia, retired with four hun- 
dred men to the mole of Hadnan They repelled 
the Goths , hut the} felt the approach of famine , 
and tlicir aversion to the taste of horse-flesh con- 
firmed their resolution to nsk the event of a despe- 
rate and decisive sally But their spint insensibly 
stooped to the offers of capitulation the} retrieved 
their -irrears of pay, and preserved their arms and 
horses by enlisting in tlie sen ice of Totila, their 
chiefs, who pleaded a laudable attachment to their 
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Wives and children in the cast, were dismissed with 
honour, and above four hundred enemies, who had 
taken refoge in the sanctuaries, were saved by the 
clemency of the victor He no longer entertained 
a wish of destro}ing tlie edifices of Rome,' which 
he now respected as the seat of the Gothic king- 
dom the senate and people w ere restored to their 
country, the means of subsistence were liberally 
provided , and Totila, in the robe of peace, exhi- 
bited the equestnan games of the circns Whilst 
he amused the eyes of the multitude, four hundred 
vessels were prepared for the embarkation of his 
troops The cities of Rhegium and Tarentnm were 
reduced he passed into Sicily, the object of his 
implacable resentment, and the island was stripped 
of its gold and silver, of the fruits of the earth, and 
of an infinite nnmber of horses, sheep, and oxen 
Sardinia and Corsica obeyed the fortune of Italy , 
and the sea-coast of Greece was visited by a fleet 
of three hundred galleys “ The Goths were landed 
ID Corcyra and the ancient continent of Epirus , 
they advanced as far as Nieopolis, the trophy of 
Augustus, and DodoDa,<> once famons by the oracle 
of Jove In every step of bis victones, the wise 
barbarian repeated to J ustinian bis desire of peace, 
applanded the concord of their predecessors, and 
oSered to employ the Gothic arms in the service of 
the empire 

Justinian was deaf to the voice of prepanuouv of 
peace, but be neglected the prosecn- GoihTcw/”**” 
tion of war, aud the indolence of his a.d si»-£5I 
temper disappointed, in some degree, the obstinacy 
of bis passions From this salutary slumber the 
emperor was awakened by the pope Vigilins and 
the patrician Cethegus, who appeared before his 
throne, and adjured him in the name of God and 
the people, to resume the conquest and deliverance 
of Italy In tlie choice of the generals, caprice, as 
well as judgment, was shown A fleet and army 
sailed for the relief of Sicily, under the conduct of 
Libenos, but his youth and want of experience 
were afterwards discovered, and before he touched 
the shores of the island he was overtaken by his 
sncccssor In the place of Libcnns the conspirator 
airtaban was raised from a pnson to militaiy hon- 
ours, in the pious presumption, that gratitude 
would animate his valour and fortify bis allegiance 
Bclis'inus reposed in the shade of bis laurels, but 
the command of the principal army was reserved 
for Germanns,' the emperor’s nephew, whose rank 
and merit bad been long depressed by the jealousy 
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of t*-e cfjrtirt- Theodora had irjared iim in 
rights ot a pii-sate csUiSer- the taariizge of hi* cbil^ 
6ien.aad iht tostairentof his hroihrr, and aUfaoaj.b 
his condact -p-as pure and Mameless- Justinian vai 
diep^eased that be should l>e tfiouzbt vorthr of the 
cOcSdence of the malcontents. Tne life of Gcr^ 
irsnns isasa lesson of implicit ob^difpce: he nobly 
refused to p'ostitote bis name and character in the 
fartions of the circus : the zrzritr of his manners 
■pras tempe-cd hy innocent cheerfulness : and hn 
riches "srere lent vithoat intc’-est to indigent of 
deremng friends His lalour had ‘oTneriy Iri^ 
tiiaphed o%er the Sclavoniars of the Danube and 
the refjels of Africa : the Prst report of his promo' 
tion revived the hopes of the Italians ; and be 
P’iTalcIr assured- that a cro7-d of Boraan deserters 
vould abandon, on his approach the standaid of 
Totila- His second marriage with llalasonlha, the 
grand-daughter of Tbtodoric, endeared Gemanus 
to the Goths thcmselTes ; and they marched tntb 
reluctance against the father of a roja! infant, the 
last oCspnng of the line of Amalr.^ A splendid 
allowance wa’: assigned fcvthc emperor: the general 
contributed his piiTate fortune, his tco sons were 
popular and active; and he surpassed, in the 
promptitude and success of bis levies, the expecta- 
tion of manLind- He was permitted to select some 
squadrons of Thracian cavalry; the veterans, as 
well as the youth, of Constantinople and Europe, 
engaged their Toluniary service; and as far as the 
heart of Germany, his fame and Iilerality attracted 
the aid of the barbarians The Eomans advanced 
to Sardica, an army of Sclaronians fed l^efore 
their march; hat within two days of thdr final 
departure, the designs of Germanus were tenainared 
by his n-alady and death Tef the itnpnlse which 
he bad giitn to the Italian --ar still continned to 
act mlh energy and eGect. Tne maritime towns, I 
Ancona, Crotona, Centumcell^, resisted the as- 
saults of Totila- Sicily was reduced hy the ^eal of 
Artaban, and the Gothic navy was defeated near 
the coast of the Hadriatic The two f eets were 
almost eoual, forty-seven to fifty galleys* theTictorv 
was decided In the bnowledge and dexterity of the 
Grtehs ; but the ships were so closci- grappled, 
that only tr civc of the Goths escaped from this un- 
fortucatc conflict. They afitcled to dcp'^eciate an 
element m which they were onsbilled, butth-^Vown 
csperic-ce corfirmed the fnitb of a maxim that 
tf'C msfiter of the sea will always acquire tat 
dominion of the la»‘d - 

After the loss of Geimarus, the nations were 
provoked to smile, by the strange inttlligenre, that 
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the command of the Roman aTr-ieswas oa-*-*.- » a 
given to a eanueb. But the fnanuth </ 

Parses' is ranked among the fe*** who 
has c rescued that a nhappy name fro*n *" ® 
the contempt and hatred of mankind- A feeble 
diminutiTe body concealed the soul of a statesman 
and a warrior- HLs youth had been employed in the 
management of ti e loom and distaS’, in the cares of 
the bousenold, and the service of female luxury , 
hnt while hts hands were busy, he secretly exer- 
cised the faculties of a vigorous and discerning 
mind. .A stranger to the schools and the camp, he 
studied in the palace to dissemble, to Hatter, and to 
persuade , and as soon as he approached the person 
: of the emperor, Justinian listened with surprise and 
j pleasure to the manly counsels of his chamberlain 
I and pdratc treasurer.r The talents of Parses were 
tned and improved in frequent embassies ; he led 
an army into Italy, acquired a practical know ledge 
of the war and the country, and prosoired to strive 
with the genius of Bclisarins Twelve years after 
^ bis returo. tee eunuch was chosen to achieve the 
I conquest- which had been left imperfect fay the first 
of the Roman generals- Instead of being dazzled 
; vanito or emulation, he serion=ly declared, that 
nnless he were armed with an adequate force, be 
would never consent to risk his own glory, and that 
of his sovereign. Justinian granted to the favourite, 
what he might have denied to the hero: the Gothic 
war was rekindled from its ashes, and the prepara- 
tions were not unworthy of the ancient majesto of 
the empire The key of the public treasure was put 
into his hand, to collect magazines-to levy soldiers, 
to purchase arras and horses, to discharge the ar- 
rears of pay, and to tempt the fidel.ty of the fugi- 
tives and deserters. The troops of Gcimanus were 
still in arms ; they baited at Salona in the expecta- 
tion of a new leader; and legions of subjects and 
allies were created by the well-known liberality of 
the eunuch arses. The king of the I/imbards * 
satisfied or surpassed the obligations of a treato,hy 
lending two thousand two hundred of his bravest 
warriors, who were followed by three thousand of 
tbeir martial attendants. Three thousand Hernh 
fought on horaehack under Philemuth, their nati''c 
chief; and the pohle Aratus v ho adopted the man- 
ners and discipline of Rome, conducted a band of 
veterans of the same nat’on. Dagistheos was re- 
leased from prison to commard the Huns; and 
Kobad. tee grandson and nephew of tef great king, 
was con<fpiraous by the regal tiara at tec head of 
his faithful Persians, who had devoted themselves 
to tec fortunes of teeir prince * -kbsolute in the 
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exercise of his authority, more absolute in the affcc- 
tioii of his troops, Narses led a numerous and | 
gallant army from Philippopohs to Salona, from 
■n hence he eoastcd the eastern side of the Hadriatic 
as far as the confines of Ital} His progress was 
cheeked The cast could not supply \cssels capa- 
ble of transporting such multitudes of men and 
horses The Franks, who, in the general confusion, 
had usurped the greater part of the Venetian pro- 
Mncc, refused a free passage to the friends of the 
Lombards The station of Verona was occupied b} 
Tcias, with the flower of the Gothic forces , and that 
skilful commander had overspread the adjacent 
countiy 111111 the fall of woods and the inundation 
of waters In this perplexity, an oIRcci of expe- 
rience proposed a measure, secure by the appcai- 
ance of rashness, that the Roman army should 
cautiously advance along the sea-shore, ii hile the 
fleet preceded tlicir march, and successiiely cast a 
bridge of boats oicr the months of the iiiers, the 
Timai us, the Brenta, the Adige, and the Po, that 
fall into the Hadnatic to the north of Raienna 
Nine daj s he reposed in the citj , collected the frag- 
ments of the Italian armj, and marched toiiards 
Rimini to meet the defiance of an insulting cnem} 
Defelt ana death prudcncc of Naises impelled 

ofToiiia ]nm to speedy and decisive action 
A D July powers Mere the last effort of 
the state the cost of each daj accumulated the 
enormous account, and the nations, untrained to 
discipline or fatigue, might be rashly provoked to 
turn their arms against each other, or against their 
benefactor The same considerations might haic 
tempered the ardour of Totila But he was con- 
scious, that the clergy and people of Italy aspired 
to a second rciolution he felt or suspected the 
rapid progress of treason , and he resohed to nsk 
the Gothic kingdom on the chance of a daj, in 
which the laliant ivould be animated by instant 
danger, and the disalTcctcd might be awed by mu- 
tual ignorance In his march from Raienna, the 
Roman general chastised the garrison of Rimini, 
traversed m a direct line the hills of IJrbino, and 
re-entered the Flamiman wa>, nine miles bejond 
the perforated rock, an obstacle of art and nature 
iihich might haic stopped or retarded his progress ' 
The Goths w ere assembled in the neighbourhood of 
Rome, they adianccd nithout delay to seek a su- 
perior cncmj, and the tno armies approached each 
other at the distance of one hundred furlongs, be- 
InccnTagina® and the sepulchres of the Gauls " 
Tlic haughtj message of Narses -was an olTcr, not of 
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peace, hut of pardon The answer of the Gothic 
king declared his resolution, to die or conquer 
“VTiat day," said the messenger, “will you fix for 
tlie combat’” “The eighth day,” replied Totila 
hut early the next morning he attempted to surprise 
a foe, suspicious of deceit, and prepared for battle 
Ten thousand Henili and Lombards, of approved 
s'alour and doubtful faitli, were placed in tlic centre 
Each of the wings was composed of eight thousand 
Romans , the right was guarded by the cavalry of 
the Huns, the left was covered by fifteen hundred 
chosen horse, destined, according to the emergencies 
of action, to sustain the retreat of their fnends, or to 
encompass the flank of the enemy From his proper 
station at the head of the right wing, the eunuch 
rode along the line, expressing by his voice and 
countenance the assurance of victory , exciting the 
soldiers of the emperor to punish tlie guilt and mad- 
ness of a band of robbers , and exposing to their 
V lew gold chains collars, and bracelets, the rewards 
of military v irtue From the event of a single com- 
bat, they drew an omen of success , and they beheld 
with pleasure the courage of fifty archers, who main- 
tained a small eminence against three successive 
attacks of the Gothic cavalry At the distance only 
of two bow-shots, the armies spent the morning in 
dreadful suspense, and the Romans tasted somcne- 
ccssaiy food, without unloosening the cuirass from 
tlicir breast, or the bridle from their horses Narses 
awaited the charge , and it was delayed by Totila 
till ho had received his last succours of two thou- 
sand Goths While he consumed the hours in 
fruitless treaty', the king exhibited in a narrow space 
the strength and agility of a warrior His armour 
was enchased with gold , his purple banner floated 
witli the wind he cast his lance into the air, caught 
it with the right hand , shifted it to the loft, threw 
himself backwards, recovered his seat, and ma- 
naged a fiery steed in all the paces and cv oliitions 
of the equestrian school As soon as the succours 
had arrived, he retired to his tent, assumed the 
dress and arms of a private soldier, and gave the 
signal of battle The first line of cav airy adv anced 
with more courage than discretion, and left behind 
them the infantry of the second line They were 
soon engaged between the horns of a crescent, into 
which the adv erse wings had been insensibly cun ed, 
and were saluted from either side by the volleys of 
four thousand archers Thcir ardour, and even 
their distress, drove them forwards to a close and 
unequal conflict, in wliirh they could only use tlicir 
lances against an enemy equally skilled in all the 
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in&tnimcnts of w ar A generous emulation inspired 
tbe Romans and their harhanan allies, and Narscs, 
\»ho calmlj \icired and directed their efforts, doubt- 
ed to vbom he should adjudge the pnre of supe- 
norbraserj The Gothic casalrj was astonished 
and disordered, pressed and broken, and tlic line 
of infantrj, instead of presenting their spears, or 
opening their intenals, were trampled under the 
feet of the flj ing horse Six thousand of the Goths 
vere slaughtered without mercy in the field of Ta- 
gina. Their prince, w ith fis e attendants, was oscr 
taken bj Asbad, of the race of the Gcpidae , “ Sparc 
the king of Italj cned a loj al "voice, and Asbad 
struck his lance through the bodj of Totila The 
blow was instantlj revenged by the faithful Goths, 
they transported their djjng monarch seven miles 
btjond the scene of his disgrace , and his last mo- 
ments were not imbittercd bj the presence of an 
cncmj . Compassion afforded him the shelter of an 
obscure tomb , but the Romans were not satisfied 
of their Victor} , till they beheld the corpse of the 
Gotliic I ing His hat, enriched with gems, and his 
bloody robe, were presented to •Tustinian bj the 
messengers of triumph 

CoiKinwtof Narses had paid his 

11 lint i,j dev otions to the Author of v ictorj , and 
1 anet hlcsscd Virgin, his peculiar pa- 

troness,*’ he praised, rewarded, and dismissed the 
Lombards The v illages had been reduced to ashes 
h} these valiant savages , thej ravished matrons 
and virgins on tlie altar, their retreat was dili- 
gcntlj watched by a strong detachment of regular 
forces, who prevented a repetition of the like dis- 
orders The Tictonous eunuch pursued his march 
through Tuscan} , accepted the submission of Uic 
Goths, heard the acclamations, and often the com- 
plaints, of the Italians, and encompassed the walls 
of Rome with the remainder of his formidable host 
Round the w idc circumference, Narses assigned to 
himself, and to each of his lieutenants, a real or a 
feigned attack, while he silcntl} marked the place 
of cas} and unguarded entrance Neitlier the for- 
tifications of Hadrian’s mole, nor of the port, could 
long dcla} the progress of the conqueror , and Tus- 
tinian once more received the kc} s of Rome, which, 
under his rtign, had been ^vc times taken and re- 
covered 1 But the deliverance of Rome was tlic 
last calarait} of the Roman people The harhanan 
allies of Narses too frequently confounded the pn- 
vilcgcs of peace and war the despair of the flvin<' 
Goths found some consolation in sanguinai}* re- 
venge and three hundred }ouths of the noblest 
families, who had been sent as hostages bc}ond the 
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Po, were inhumanly slain h} the successor of Totila 
The fate of the senate suggests an awful lesson of 
the vicissitude of human affairs Of the senators 
whom Totila had banished from their countiy, some 
were rescued by an officer of Behsanus, and trans- 
ported from Campania to Sicil} , while others were 
too guilty to confide in the clemency of Tustinian, 
or too poor to provide horses for their escape to the 
sea-shore Their brctlircn languished five }cars m 
a state of indigence and exile the victoiy of Nar- 
ses revived their hopes , hut their premature return 
to the metropolis was prevented by tlic furious 
Goths, and all the fortresses of Campania were 
stained w ith patncian ^ blood After a penod of 
thirteen centuries, the institution of Romulus ex- 
pired , and if the nobles of Rome still assumed the 
titles of senators, few subsequent traces can he dis- 
covered of a public council, or constitutional order 
Ascend SIX hundred 3 ears, and contemplate the 
kings of the earth soliciting an audience, as the 
slaves or freedmen of the Roman senate '• 

The Gothic war was yet alive The 
bravest of the nation retired he}ond hS 
the Po, and Tciasvvas unanimously ly”? 
chosen to succeed and revenge their a D 553 
departed hero The new king irame- ^*®^'** 
diatel} sent ambassadors to implore, or rather to 
purchase, the aid of the Franks, and nobl} lav ishcd, 
for the public safet}, the nches which had been 
. deposited m the palace of Pavia The residue of 
I the ro}al treasure was guarded h} Ins brother Ali- 
gem at Cumcc in Campania, but the strong castic 
which Totila had fortified was closely besieged by 
the arms of Narses From the Alps to tlic foot of 
mount Vesuvius, the Gothic king, by rapid and 
secret marches, advanced to the relief of his brother, 
eluded the vigilance of the Roman chiefs, and 
pitched his camp on the hanks of the Samns or 
Draco, ^ which flows from Nucena into the hay of 
Naples Tbe nv er separated the two armies , sixty 
days were consumed in distant and fruitless com- 
bats, and Tcias maintained this important post, till 
he was deserted by his fleet and the hope of sub- 
sistence With reluctant steps he ascended the 
Laclaitan mount, where the physicians of Rome, 
since the time of Galen, had sent their patients for 
the benefit of the air and the milk ” But the Goths 
soon embraced a more generous resolution to de- 
scend the lull, to dismiss tlicir horses, and to die in 
arms, and in the possession of freedom The king 
marched at their head, hearing in his nght hand a 
lance, and an ample buckler in his left v ith the 
one he struck dead the foremost of the assailants , 
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M ith the other he received the weapons winch every 
hand was ambitious to aim against his life After 
1 combat of many hours, Ins left arm was fatigued 
by the weight of twelve ja\elins which hung from 
Ins shield Without moving from Lis ground, or 
suspending his blow s, the hero called aloud on Lis 
attendants for a fresh buckler, but in the moment, 
while Lis side was uncoicred, it was pierced bj a 
mortal dart He fell , and his head, exalted on a 
spear, proclaimed to the nations, that the Gothic 
kingdom was no more But the example of his 
death served only to animate the companions who 
had sworn to perish ivith their leader Thej fought 
till darkness descended on the earth They reposed 
on their arms The combat was renewed with the 
return of light, and maintained with unabated 
Mgour till the evening of the second day The 
repose of a second night, the want of water, and 
the loss of their bravest champions, determined the 
sunning Goths to accept the fair capitulation 
which the prudence of Narses was inclined to pro- 
pose They embraced the altematl^e of residing 
in Ital}, ns the subjects and soldiers of Justinian, 
or departing with a portion of their private wealth, 
in search of some independent country * Yet the 
oath of fidelity or exile was alike rejected by one 
thousand Goths, who broke away before the treaty 
was signed, and boldly effected their retreat to the 
walls of Pavia The spirit, as well as the situation, 
of Aligcm, prompted him to imitate rather than to 
bewail his brother a strong and dexterous archer, 
he transpierced with a single arrow the armour and 
breast of his antagonist , and his militaiy conduct 
defended Cumror above a year against the forces of 
tlie Homans. Their industry had scooped the Si- 
byl’s cave* into a prodigious mine, combustible 
materials were introduced to consume the tempo- 
rary props the wall and the gate of Gumm suuk 
into the cavern, but the ruins formed a deep and 
inaccessible precipice On the fragment of a rock. 
Allgem stood alone and unshaken, till he calmly 
siirrcycd the hopeless condition of his country, and 
judged It more honourable to be the fnend of Nar- I 
scs than the slave of the Franks After tlie death ^ 
of Teias, tlie Roman general separated his troops to ] 
reduce the cities of Italy , Lucca sustained a long 
and vigorous siege , and such was the humanity or 
the prudence of Narses, that the repeated perfidy of 
the inhabitants could not provoke him to exact the 
forfeit lives of their hostages These hostages were 
dismissed in safety , and their grateful zeal at 
length subdued the obstinacy of their countrymen » 

> Bust ((Am xi p 2, )con\ey!i loins favourite Barnrn 
mni of Gottis trho b> otlieni are buried in the mtiniitains of Uri, or 
restored totheirnatne isle of GoUiUnd (Ma<coii, AnnoL xxi ) 

y 1 leateScaliRer (Animadiers in Eii«eb p 62)AndSs»lmasfiis{Cx 
^roital Pliman p 51,52 ) to niiarret alunit tlic uriuiii of Cutnic* tlie 
(Me^t of (be Greek colnnte« in July (Strab I » p 372. 'VclleiiM P« 
tcfcmn%| I c 4}ii1read\ lacantin Juienils time, {^tir inland noir 
III rums t % # 

^ Aeatbu«(1 I e 21) settles tlio ^iliyl’s ca\o under Ibe walls of 

I**'?* be ajcrees ^»th Vmij* (ad I »i ^ncid ) itomn t perceive 
wby Mwte opinion rhonld l>e n lected b\ Ile\ no the excellent editor of 
tioni it p Gj> 651) In urlns inrdi« feereta reli^to’ Out 
► 5”****, ,V”i **'***^ * 0 *** tMJ 07 ) would ticcome 

rifij-niou tr \trrr arluall) In i Greek rii> 

* ts iA«mr iliiUcult) 111 eonneitingtlKthirtx^fiflh diopter of tlif 


Before Lucca had surrendered, Italy i„^as,on of liMy 
was overwhelmed by a new deluge of a,VAkmai"m 
barbarians A feeble youth, the grand- a u saS ’ 
son of Clovis, reigned over the Austra- 
sians or oriental Franks The guardians of Theo- 
debald entertained with coldness and reluctance 
the magnificent promises of the Gothic ambassadors 
But the spint of a martial people outstripped the 
timid counsels of the court two brothers, Lothaire 
and Buccelin,'’ the dukes of the Alemauni, stood forth 
as tlie leaders of the Italian war, and seventy -five 
thousand Germans descended in the autumn from 
the Rhmtian Alps into the plain of Milan The 
vanguard of the Roman army was stationed near 
the Po, under the condnet of Fulcans, a bold Hcru- 
lian, w'lio rashly conceived that personal braveiy 
was the sole duty and merit of a commander As 
he marched witliout order or precaution along the 
jEmihan way, an ambuscade of Franks suddenly 
arose from the amphitheatre of Parma his troops 
were surprised and routed , hut their leader refused 
to fly , declaring, to the last moment, that death was 
less terrible than tlie angry countenance of Narses 
The death of Fulcans, and the retreat of the sur- 
viving chiefs, decided the fluctuating and rebellions 
temper of the Goths , they flew to the standard of 
their deliverers, and admitted them into tlic cities 
which still resisted the arms of tlie Roman general 
The conqueror of Italy opened a free passage to the 
irresistible torrent of harWnans They passed under 
the walls of Ccsena, and answered by threats and 
reproaclies the advice of Aligem, that the Gothic 
treasures could no longer repay the labour of an 
invasion Two thousand Franks were destroyed by 
tlie skill and valour of Narses himself, who sallied 
from Rimini at tlie head of three hundred horse, to 
chastise the licentious rapine of their march On 
the confines of Samninm, the two brothers divided 
I theirforccs With the nghtwing,Buccchn assumed 
the spoil of Campania, Lucania, and Bmttium 
with the left, Lothaire accepted the plunder of Apu- 
lia and Calabna They followed the coast of the 
Mediterranean and the Hadnatic, as far as Rhegium 
and Otranto, and the extreme lands of Italy w'erc 
the term of their destructive progress The Franks, 
who were Christians and catholics, contented them- 
selves with simple pillage and occasional murder 
But the churches winch their piety had spared, w ere 
stripped by the sacrilegious hands of Alcmaiini, 
who sacnficcd horses’ heads to their native deities 
of the woods and nv ors ® they melted or profaned 
the consecrated vessels, and the rums of shrines and 

fourth book of the Gothic wir of Procopius mlh the first bonk of the 
hi<lor) of A^Bthias c miKt now relinquish a alatestnin and soldier 
to attend the footsteps of a poet and rlicturiciTn, (I i p It I ii ti 51 
edit I ouvre ) » \ i » 

^ Among* the fabulous exploits of Buccelin, he discomfited and slew 
mlisanus subdued Italy and Sicily t &.c See in the histonanaof 
France Grci,orj of 1 ours (tom ii I in c 32 p 203 ) and Ainiotn 
(tom III I ii deGt^lts Fnincnrum,c 23 p 59) 
e Agathias notices their superstition in a ptiilosopbic tone, (I i p 
18) At /iig, in Switzerland, idolatr> still prciiileuiii llie>enr 013 
St Cjilombin ind SU Gall were the apostles of that rude country , 
and the latter founded an hermitage, which has swelled into an eccle 
siasticat priitcipalilv and a populous nts, the seat of freedom and 
rommirrc 
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altars were stained with the blood of the faithful 
Ruecelin was aetuated by ambition, and Lothaire 
hj aiarice The former aspired to restore the Go- 
thic kingdom the latter, after a promise to his 
brother of speedy succours, returned by the same 
road to deposit his treasure beyond the Alps The 
strength of their armies was already wasted by the 
change of climate and contagion of disease the 
Germans revelled in the vintage of Italy , and their 
own intemperance avenged, m some degree, the 
miseries of a defenceless people 
Defeat of tile At the entrance of the spring, the 
«”i^*i.yNaf^, imperial troops, who had guarded the 

A D s54 cities, assembled to the number of 
eighteen thousand men, in the neighbourhood of 
Rome Their winter hours had not been consumed 
in idleness By the command, and after the ex- 
ample, of Narses, they repeated each day their 
«militari exercise on foot and on horseback, accus- 
tomed their ear to obey the sound of the trumpet, 
and practised the steps and evolutions of the Pyrrhic 
dance From the straits of Sicily, Buccclin, with 
thirty thousand Franks and Alemanni, slowly moved 
towards Capua, occupied with a wooden tower the 
bridge of Casilinum, covered his nght by the 
stream of the Yulturnus, and secured the rest of his 
encampment by a rampart of sharp stakes, and a 
circle of waggons, whose wheels were boned in the 
earth He impatiently expected the return of Lo- 
thaire , Ignorant, alas ' that his brother could never 
return, and that the chief and his army had been 
swept away by a strange disease^ on the banks of 
the lake Benacus, between Trent and Verona The 
banners of Narses soon approached the Yulturnus, 
and the ej es of Italy were anxiously fixed on the 
event of this final contest Perhaps the talents of 
the Roman general were most conspicuous in the 
calm operations which precede the tumult of a 
battle His skilful movements intercepted the sub- 
sistence of the barbarian, deprived him of the ad- 
vantage of the bridge and river, and in the choice 
of the ground and moment of action reduced him 
to comply with the inclination of Ins enemy On 
the morning of the important day, when the ranks 
were already formed, a servant, for some trivial 
fault, w as killed by his master, one of the leaders 
of the Hcruli The justice or passion of Narses 
was awakened he summoned the oflendcr to his 
picscncc, and without listening to his excuses, gave 
the signal to the minister of death If the cruel 
^master had not infringed the laws of his nation, 
this arbitrary execution was not less unjust than it 
appears to have been imprudent The Hcruli felt 
the indigmtj , they halted but the Roman general, 
without soothing their rage, or expecting their 
resolution, called aloud, as the trumpets sounded, 

d See tlie deilli of I otliairc in Aeatiilai <1 ii p 38 ) and Panl W or 
nefrid, aurnamed Diaconna (I ii c 3 775 } The Greek inakea him 
raa e and tear liia flcali He liad pliiiidcrcd chiirchea, 

» Ptre Daniel (Hi»l de la Mitice Fninsoi«c, tom i p 17—21 ) laa 
exhibited a fanrifiil reptewntation of tins Inttle rumetrhat in the man 
iirr Ilf the chi latter Fiitard, the once famotis editor of Polibius who 
fiidiinnrd to Ins nwn liabits and opinions all tlie mllitarj operations of 

aiitii|iiil) 


that unless they hastened to occupy their place, 
they would lose the honour of the victor} His 
troops were disposed* in a long front, the cavalry 
on the wings , in the centre, the heavy-armed foot, 
the archers and slingers in the rear The Germans 
advaneed in a sharp-pointed column, of the form of 
a triangle or solid wedge They pierced the feeble 
centre of Narses, who received them with a smile 
into the fatal snare, and directed his wings of 
cavalry insensibly to wheel on their flanks and 
encompass their rear The host of the Franks and 
Alemanni consisted of infantry a sword and 
buckler hung by their side , and they used, as their 
weapons of oflence, a weighty hatchet, and a hooked 
javelin, which were only formidable in close com- 
bat, or at a short distance The flower of the Roman 
archers, on horseback, and in complete armour, 
skirmished without peril round this immovable 
phalanx , supplied by active speed the deficiency 
of number, and aimed their arrows against a crowd 
of barbarians, who, instead of a cuirass and helmet, 
were covered by a loose garment of fur and linen 
They paused, they trembled, their ranks were con- 
founded, and in the decisive moment the Hcruli, 
preferring glory to revenge, charged with rapid 
violence the head of the column Their leader, 
Sindbal, and Aligern, the Gothic pnnee, deserved 
the prize of superior valour, and their example 
incited the victonDus troops to achieve with swords 
and spears the destrurtion of the enemy Buccclin, 
and the greatest part of his army, perished on the 
field of battle, in the waters of the Yulturnus, or by 
the hands of the enraged peasants but it may seem 
incredible, that a victory,^ which no more than five 
of the Alemanni survived, could be purchased with 
the loss of fourscore Romans Seven thousand 
Goths, the relics of the war, defended the fortress 
of Campsa till the ensuing spring , and every mes- 
senger of Narses announced the reduction of the 
Italian cities, whose names were corrupted by the 
Ignorance or vanity of the Greeks® After the 
battle of Casilinum, Narses entered the capital, 
the arms and treasures of the Goths, the Franks, 
and the Alemanni, were displayed, his soldiers, 
with garlands in their hands, chanted the praises of 
the conqueror , and Rome, for the last time, beheld 
the semblance of a triumph 

After a reign of sixty jears, the Sciticment of 
throne of the Gothic kings was filled 
by the exarchs of Ravenna, the repre- 
sentatives in pcaec and war of the emperor of the 
Romans Their jurisdiction was soon reduced to 
the limits of a narrow province but Narses him- 
self, the first and most powerful of the exarchs, ad- 
ministered above fifteen jears the entire kingdom of 
Italy Like Belisanus, he had deserv cd the honours 

f Aiiiitiiia^ (I II p 47 ) Iiaa produced a Greek epi^m of six Iiiit>i on 
till' Tictory of Xarse«, whicli is fivourablj compared lo llic battles of 
ATarallioii and Plattta The chief difference is indeed in llieir conse. 
ipieiices— so trisial iii the former instance— so |icrmanciit and glorious 
in the latter 

i; The Beroia and Brincas of Theophancs or hi< tranienbcr (p 201 ) 
must be read or understood V crona and Brixia 
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of cn^3’, calumny, and disgrace but the ra\ourite 
eunuch shll enjojed the confidence of Justinian, or 
the leader of a Mctorious army awed and repressed 
the ingratitude of a timid court Yet it nas not b} 
Mcak and niischicious indulgence that Narscs 
secured the attachment of his troops Forgetful of 
the past, and regardless of the future, they abused 
the present hour of prospentj and peace The 
cities of Italy resounded v ith the noise of drinking 
and dancing the spoils of Mctory nerc nasted in 
sensual pleasures, and nothing (sa}s Agathias) 
remained unless to exchange their shields and hel- 
mets for the soft lute and the capacious hogshead " 
In a manly oration, not unnorthy of a Roman cen- 
sor, the eunuch reproved these disorderl} rices, 
which sullied their fame, and endangered their 
safet} The soldiers blushed and obejed disci- 
pline was confirmed , the fortifications were restored , 
a (fuAewas stationed for the defence and military 
command of each of the principal cities,* and the 
eye of Narscs penaded the ample prospect from 
Calabria to the Alps The remains of the Gothic 
nation cracuated the countr}, or mingled with the 
people , the Franks, instead of revenging the death 
of Buccclin, abandoned, without a struggle, their 
Italian conquests and the rehelhous Sindbal, chief 
of the Heruli, was subdued, taken, and hung on a 
loft3 gallows, by the inflexible justice of the exarch >■ 
The ciril state of Ital3, after the agitation of a long 
tempest, was fixed b3 a pragmatic sanction, which 
the emperor promulgated at the request of the pope 
Justinian introduced his own jurisprudence into 
the schools and tribunals of the west he ratified 
the acts of Theodonc and his immediate successors, 
buteserj deed was rescinded and abolished, which 
force had extorted, or fear had subsenbed, under 
the usurpation of Totila A moderate theory was 
framed to reconcile the nghts of property with the 
safetj of prescription, the claims of the state with 
the po\ erty of the people, and the pardon of offences 
with the interest of virtue and order of societj 
Uiidcrthc exarchs of Ravenna, Rome was degraded 
to the second rank Yet the senators w ere gratified 
bj the permission of visiting their estates in Italj, 
and of approaching, without obstacle, the throne of 
Constantinople the regulation of weights and 
measures w as delegated to the pope and senate , 
and the salancs of lawjers and phjsicians, of ora- 
tors and grammarians, were destined to preserve, 
or rekindle, the light of science in the ancient capi- 


S rXmro lap ei/tai, ai^oit laro afit\rtpiat rat aariiat tvx”v nai ra 
ApArii niiou K<u /?np/3iTOir ctiro^tfffC^ai (Afptliia* I I) |i 48 ) 

In liii« Iif«i «cvite of Rtc)»rd 111 otir Lit^livh jioct lias bniitifullv en 
larvMl on tins idea, for wUicht liowei«r,lic was not indebted to Uie 
ls>zan1tne hUtoriai^ 

1 Miireil,3«|imrr<l, (Vrrnnallliistral'i P i I X J> 237 SSOlanuiU 
ilif common 0 |iliiiaii Hint the linker of Italy were instituted beriirc the 
oiiii|il^t of the Lnmlnnh by Narscs liimscir In the Pragmatic tsaiic 
ii«i fl’". 03 ) Jiistinini restrains tlic indices mihtsres. 
rJl.. Dhniniis, I III c 0. ji 77a aieiiander (in Exeerpt 

•>> Pranks, and The 

opli^M (p sot ) tiini, some Gothic Tchelllons 

the iilfi ..”.*’"’1’,'? of Jus iniaii, wliieli restores nnd remilitcs 

A |> ’1*”^?*“'} fniisistsof vxsil nrliiles it is dried August 13 

»t>l 1 1 ' •* Pesepositus Sncri Cubieuli 

hy Jot >|'| *Amer^ ” fectus PrWorio Ilnliie and has been pre^rsed 
»od edicts *’’* Ci\ lbs, naer the notch 

eoitis or Justinian Jmuin and Tilicrius. 
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tal J ustinian might dictate benev olent edicts,* and \ 
Narses might second his wishes by the restoration j 
of cities, and more especiallj of churches But the ' 
power of kings is most eifcctual to destroy and the *^1 
twentj years of the Gothic war had consummated ^ 
the distress and depopulation of Italj As eailj as 
the fonrlh campaign, under the discipline of Beli- 
sanus himself, fifty thousand labourers died of 
hunger"* in the narrow region of Piccnum ,» and a 
strict interpretation of the evidence of Procopius 
would swell the loss of Italy above the total sum of 
her present inhabitants " 

I desiie to believe, but I dare not 
aflirm, that Belisarius sincerely re- Buigamux 
joiced in the tiiumph of Narscs Yet A u 559 
the consciousness of liis own exploits might teach 
him to esteem without jealousj the merit of a riv al , 
and the repose of the aged warrior was ciowned by 
a last victory which saved the cmpeior and the, 
capital The barbarians, who annually visited the 
provinces of Europe, were less discouraged by some 
accidental defeats, than they were excited by the 
double hope of spoil and of subsidy In the thirtj- 
sccond winter of Justinian’s reign, the Danube was 
deeply frozen Zabergan led the cavalry of the 
Bulgarians, and his standard was followed by a 
promiscuous multitude of Sclavonians The savage 
chief passed, without opposition, the river and the 
mountain, spread his troops over Macedonia and 
Thrace, and advanced with no more than seven 
thousand horse to the long wall, which should have 
defended the temtorj of Constantinople But the 
works of man are impotent against the assaults of 
nature a recent earthquake had shaken the founda- 
tions of tho wall , and the foiccs of the empire were 
employed on the distant frontiers of Italy, Africa, 
and Persia The seven schools, v or companies of 
the guards or domestic troops, had been augmented 
to tbc number of five thousand five hundred men, 
whose ordinary station was in tho peaceful cities of 
Asia But the places of the brave Armenians were 
insensiblj supplied by lazy citizens, who purchased 
an exemption from the duties of civil life, without 
being exposed to the dangers of military service 
Of such soldiers, few could be tempted to sally 
from the gates , and none could be persuaded to 
remain in the field, unless they wanted strength 
and speed to escape from the Bulganans The 
report of the fugitives exaggerated the numbers 
and fierceness of an enemy, vvho had polluted holy 

famine in tbe aoiitlicrn 
the lonnn Gulf Acorns were iisril in the 
5« ^t ^ orphan siickleil bj a 

two^ Ln laweiigcrt were loageil, miirilercil mil eitcn, bj 

» *™™‘'"'ecteil ind alain by the ci„bteciilh Ac ^ 

millw P wntum a"""*''"" ubemmio mollitiiaiiiis cccW 

mini lieil ' ' *'"» ancient iiopiilation was alrcadj di 

comimcIiTbaf . Proropnie (Ancedot c 18) 

«vc , „t ,he ‘’"'tl'-'b nas thtice as extii. 

rcekoiiiiiir 1 , mn^L " liri.cr pro|iartinii But Ins 

P li Iho ? passion and clouded with umcrtaiiil) 

{Ancedot C sTUlomin n llli ,“''“"'’0 *'"* iWopiiis 

Agathtasi (I v n **' nnd illustrated by 

V p IM) who cannot be rejected ns a hostile wilncj 
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\irgins, and abandoned new-born infants to the dogs 
and inltures, a crowd of rustics, imploring food 
and protection, increased tbe consternation of the 
city, and the tents of Zabergan were pitched at the 
distance of twenty miles, on the banks of a small 
nver, wbicli encircles Melanthias, and afterwards 
falls into tbe Propontis ' Justinian trembled and 
those who bad only seen the emperor in Ins old age, 
were pleased to suppose, that be bad lost the alacrity 
and Mgour of bis youth By bis command, tbe 
vessels of gold and silver were removed from tbe 
churches in the neighbourhood, and even the sub- 
urbs, of Constantinople the ramparts Mere lined 
Mith trembling spectators the golden gate was 
crowded with useless generals and tribunes, and 
the senate shared the fatigues and the apprehen- 
sions of the populace 

Xasi %ictorj of ^hc cycs of tlic pnnce and peo- 

Beiisarms pie -v-i erc directed to a feeble veteran, 
who was compelled by the public danger to resume 
the armour in which he had entered Carthage and 
defended Rome The horses of the royal stables, 
of private citizens, and even of the circus, were 
hastily collected , the emulation of the old and 
young was roused by the name of Belisanus, and 
his first encampment was in the presence of a vic- 
torious enemy His prudence, and the labour of 
the friendly peasants, secured, with a ditch and 
rampart, the i eposc of the night innumerable fires, 
and clouds of dost, were artfully contnved to mag- 
nify the opinion of his strength Ins soldiers sud- 
denly passed from despondency to presumption , 
and, while ten thousand voices demanded the battle, 
Belisanus dissembled his knowledge, that in the 
hour of tnal he must depend on the firmness of three 
hundred ictcrans The next morning the Bulga- 
nan caialry advanced to the charge But they 
heard the shouts of multitudes, they beheld the 
arms and discipline of the front , they were assault- 
ed on the flanks by two ambuscades which rose 
from the woods , their foicmost warriors fell by the 
hand of the aged hero and his guards, and the 
swiftness of their oolutions was rendered useless 
by tlic close attack and rapid pursuit of the Ro- 
mans In this action (so speedy was their fliglit) 
the Bulganans lost only four hundred horse, but 
Constantinople w'as saved , and Zabergan, who felt 
the hand of a master, withdrew to a respectful dis- 
tance But his friends were numerous in the coun- 
cils of the emperor, and Belisanus obeyed with 
reluctance the commands of envy and Justinian, 
which forbnde him to achieve the deliverance of his 
country On his return to the city , the people, still 
conscious of their danger, accompanied his triumph 
with acclamations of joy and gratitude, which were 


H The di^Janco from Constmtinoplc to Itlelantlini ViIU Ci^ariai. 
(Ainnnan Matrcllin xsx 11 ) lariousK fixed it 102 or 140 stadi 
(Miidaa tom II p 122 523 Ajatliia^ p 158 ) or xi iii or x 
niilM (Kmrmrijs p I3S 230 323 332 and tt c«veliiu « Ob<erration' 
The fir<r xii niilea a» far as llhc-inm were piled hi Justinian wl 
built a bnd-euicra inonssoripilkt between a lake and the sea fPi 
cop lie Edif I IV e 8 ) ' 

r The Atjris (I’onipon Mcli, 1 ii c 2. p ICO edit V'o*!) At t 
rucr’s month n town or castle of the same name was fortified bv Jr 
tiiinii (Pmsop dc Ldif I n c 2 Itincrar p 570 and We«eliiij' ) 


imputed as a crime to the victorious general But 
when he entered the palace, the courtiers were 
silent, and the emperor, after a cold and thankless 
embrace, dismissed him to mingle with tbe tram of 
slaves Yet so deep was the impression of his glory 
on the minds of men, that Justinian, in the seventy- 
seventh year of his age, was encouraged to advance 
near forty miles from the capital, and to inspect in 
person the restoration of the long wall The Bul- 
garians wasted the summer in the plains of Thrace , 
but they were inclined to peace by the failure of 
tlieir rash attempts on Greece and the Chersonesus 
A menace of killing their prisoners quickened the 
payment of heavy ransoms , and the departure of 
Zabergan was hastened by the report, that douhle- 
prowed vessels were built on tbe Danube to inter- 
cept his passage The danger was soon forgotten , 
and a vain question, whether their sovereign had 
show'n more wisdom or weakness, amused the idle- 
ness of the city • 

About two years after the last vie- 
tory of Belisanus, the emperor return- d^i”"" 
ed from a Thracian journey of health, A D sei 
or business, or devotion Justinian was afllictcd by 
a pain in his head, and his pnvate entry counte- 
nanced the rumour of his death Before the third 
hour of the day, the bakers’ shops were plundered of 
their bread, the houses were shut, and cv ery citizen, 
with hope or terror, prepared for the impending 
tumult The senators themselves, fearful and sus- 
picious, were convened at the ninth hour , and the 
prsefect received their commands to visit cveiy 
quarter of the city, and proclaim a general illumi- 
nation for the recovery of the emperor’s health 
The ferment subsided , but every accident betrayed 
tbe impotence of the government, and the factious 
temper of the people the guards were disposed to 
mutiny as often as their quarters were changed, or 
their pay was withheld the frequent calamities of 
fires and earthquakes afforded the opportunities of 
disorder , the disputes of the blues and greens, of 
the orthodox and heretics, degenerated into bloody 
battles , and, in tbe presence of the Persian ambas- 
sador, Justinian blushed for bimsclf and for his 
subjects Capricious pardon and arbitraiy punish- 
ment imbittered the irksomeness and discontent of 
a long reign a conspiracy was formed in the 
palace, and, unless we are deceived by the names 
of Marccllus and Sergius, tbe most v irtuous and the 
most profligate of tlic courtiers were associated in 
the same designs They bad fixed the time of the 
execution, tlieir rank gave them access to the royal 
banquet , and their black slav cs * were stationed in 
the vestibule and porticoes, to announce the death 
of the ly rant, and to excite a sedition in the capital 


• The nii1{-inan war, and the victory oi Behvariii*, arc tmper. 
recti} represented in tlic prolix dcrlaiti'ifioii of A,^fliii< (I 5 p 
151—174 ) and the dry Climnicic of Tlieniiliiiica, (p 107, loS ) 
t IiAuir They could icarcelv be real Indrins and the ^ihiopiana, 
sometimes known b% Unt nxme, were never used b\ tliv ancients as 
piards nr followers tliej were the trifling though costh objects of 
female rojal luxiit} (lerent, riinucli act i scene ii Siietoti in 
August c 83 with a note of Casaubon, in Caligula, c 57 } 
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But llic indiscretion of an accomplice saved tlie 
poor remnant of the days of Justinian The con- 
spirators were detected and seized, ivitli daggers 
hidden under their garments Marccll os died by his 
own hand, and Sergius was dragged from the sanc- 
tuary" Pressed by remorse, or tempted by the 
hopes of safety , he accused tw o oflicers of the bouse- 
liold of Belisarius , and torture forced them to de- 
clare that they had acted according to the secret 
instructions of their patron * Posterity will not 
hastily belies c that a hero who, in the vigour of 
life, had disdained the fairest offers of ambition and 
resenge, should stoop to the murder of his prince, 
whom he could not long expect to survise His 
followers were impatient to ily, but flight must 
have been supported by rebellion, and he had lived 
A D SOI enough for nature and for glory Be- 
1)°" ^ lisarius appeared before the council 
with less fear than indignation after forty years’ 
service, the emperor had prejudged Ins guilt, and 
injustice was sanetifled by the presenee and autho- 
rity of the patriarch The life of Belisarius was 
graciously spared , but Ins fortunes were sequester- 
ed, and, from December to July, he was guarded 
A D 504 ^ prisoner in Ins ow n palace At 

July 10 length Ins innocence was acknowledg- 
ed , Ins freedom and honours w ere restored , and 
A D soj death, which might be hastened by 
March 13 resentment and gnef, removed him 
from the world about eight months after his deliver- 
ance The name of Belisarius can never die , but 
instead of the funeral, the monuments, the statues, 
so justly due to Ins memory, 1 only read, that Ins 
treasures, the spoils of the Goths and Yandals, 
were immediately confiscated by the emperor 
Some decent portion was reserved, however, for the 
use of Ins w idow , and as Antonina had much to 
repent, she devoted the last remains of her life and 
fortune to the foundation of a convent Such is the 
simple and genuine narrative of the fall of Bclisa- 
riiis and the ingratitude of Justinian ^ That he was 
deprived of Ins eyes, and reduced by envy to beg 
Ins bread, Giv e a penny to Bclisanus the general <” 
IS *1 fiction of later times," winch has obtained 
credit, or rather favour, as a strange example of the 
vicissitudes of fortune ■ 

DmihinSrinnic If tlic cmpcror could rcjoicc in the 
ter of jjeiisarius, he enjoyed the 

base satisfaction only eight months. 


the last period of a reign of thirty-eight, and a life 
of eiglity-threc, y ears It would be difficult to trace 
the character of a prince who is not the most con- 
spicuous object of his own times but the con- 
fessions of an enemy may be received as the safest 
evidence of his virtues. The resemblance of Jus- 
tinian to the bust of Domitian, is maliciously 
urged ,1> with the acknowledgment, however, of a 
well-proportioned figure, a ruddy complexion, and 
a pleasing countenance The emperor was easy of 
access, patient of hearing, courteous and affable in 
discourse, and a master of the angry passions, which 
rage with such destructive Violence in the breast of 
a despot Procopius praises his temper to reproach 
him w itli calm and deliberate cruelty but in the 
conspiracies which attacked his authority and per- 
son, a more candid judge will approve the justice, 
or admire the clemency , of J ustinian He excelled 

in the private virtues of chastity and tcmpciancc 
but the impartial lov e of beauty would have been 
less mischievous than his conjugal tenderness for 
Theodora , and his abstemious diet was regulated, 
not by the prudence of a philosopher, but the super- 
stition of a monk His repasts were short and 
frugal on solemn fasts, he contented himself with 
water and vegetables , and such was his strength, 
as well as fervour, that he frequently passed two 
days, and as many nights, without tasting any 
food The measure of his sleep w'as not less ngor- 
ous after the repose of a single hour, the body 
was awakened by the soul, and, to the astonishment 
of his chamberlain, Justinian walked or studied til! 
the morning light Such restless application pro- 
longed his time for the acquisition of knowledge " 
and the despatch of business , and he might serious- 
ly deserve the reproach of confounding, by minute 
and preposterous diligence, the general order of his 
administration The emperor professed himself a 
musician and architect, a poet and philosopher, a 
lawyer and theologian , and if he failed in the en- 
terprise of reconciling the Christian sects, the review 
of the Roman jurisprudence is a noble monument 
of his spirit and industry In the government of 
the empire, he was less wise or less successful the 
age w as unfortunate , the people w ere oppressed and 
discontented , Theodora abused her power, a suc- 
cession of bad ministers disgraced his judgment, 
and J ustinian was neither beloved in his life, nor 
regretted at his death The love of fame was deep- 


ti 1 lie Sergius (\ andal 1 ii c 21 22. Anccdot c 5 ) and Mircellas 
<GMh I III c 32.) are meiitioned U\ Procopius See Tlieophancs, p 
IU7 201 J r • f I 

X Alrmatinii^ (p 3 ) quotes an old nvzantinc MS winch Ilts been 
print *<1 in Ilt<" Imixrinm Orientnle of Bindiin 
Y Of llie divrace *ind restoration of Be1iKiriii«, the genuine original 
rcc<»ril Hiirescrvrdinthefragmcntof JohnMilala (tomii p 234^241) 
mid the exact Chronicle of 'Iheophanes (n 194^201) Cedrenus 
(Onniicnd p 3S7 383 ) and /onanix (tom il 1 xn p 69) seem to 
hrsitale bfin’ccii llte otivilete truth and the growing fat^liood 
t Tilt* MMtrre of tins idle rible tna> be derned from i inlsctllaneons 
Work of llte tirctfili century, the Chtliadx of John Tzetze^S a monk 
nitstl 1 >4G ad calcem Ljrophront Colon AUobrog iGIf In Corp 
J tri Cnc f He rrlalex tfie Iditidnesx and l>eggir\ of nelmriiis in kn 
jukar nr poMifol %rrv% (Oilhad In ^o 83 339-348. lu Corp 
Vwt Gr*u ti»m ii p 311 ) 

txrttfin feXitovxparwr tfioa Ty fu\t^ 
tkXiffapi^ dote ty xp/iTo^ociy 

ovcfTiCXoi^ o oPovor 

moral or romanttc tale tras import^ into Ital> with Uw tan 


guageand manuscripts of Greece, repeated before tbeend of the fif 
teenth century by Crinitus Pontanus, and Volatcrranus , attacked Iw 
Alciat for the honour of the law and defended by fiiroiiius, (A Ii 
4Cl No 2 &c ) for the honour of the church Vet Tzetzes himself 
had read in other chronicles, that Belisarius did not lose Ins sight, and 
that he recoicnd his fame and fortune* 

o The Btitue in the \ ilia Borghese at Rome, in n sitting posture, with 
nn open hand, which is \ii}garl> given to Belisarius may be nscrilied 
with more dignity to Augustus in the act of propitiiting Nemesis 
{\\ itickelmaii Hist de PArl, tom m p 206 ) Ex nocturiio % isu ctiam 
stipem quotaiinis die certo, emendicabat a populo, caiam manum 
asses porngGiitIbus prtclieDs (bucton in August c 01 with on ex 
cent nt note of Casaubon ) 

^ T!*?. Bomilim is stigmatized, quaintly enough, hj the 

pen of racitiis (in^it Agrirol c 4d ) and ms been likewise noticed 
by the jonngcr Phiij (Panegyr c 48) and Siietoiiiiis, ({n Domitian, 
c 18 and Casanbon ail locum ) Procoplu* (Aiicidot c 8 ) foolislily 
believes that oiilj one bust of Domitian liad rcatlicd the sixth ceii 
tnr\ 

c The studies and science of Justinian are attested by the conri«sion, 
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1} implanted in Ins breast, but he condescended to 
the poor ambition of titles, bononrs, and contempo- 
nry praise , and while he laboured to the ad- 
miration, he forfeited the esteem and affection, of 
the Romans The design of the Afnean and 
Italian wars was boldly conccned and exeented 
and his penetration discovered the talents of Beh- 
sarius in the camp, and of Narses in the palace 
But the name of the emperor is eclipsed by the 
names of his Mctonous generals, and Behsanns 
still lives, to upbraid the envy and ingratitude 
of his sovereign The partial favour of mankind 
applauds the genius of a conqueror, who leads 
and directs his subjects in the exercise of arms 
The characters of Philip the second and of Justi- 
nian arc distinguished by the cold ambition 
which delights in war, and declines the dangers of 
the field Yet a colossal statue of bronze repre- 
sented the emperor on horseback, preparing to 
march against the Persians in the habit and armour 
of Achilles In the great square before the church 
of St Sophia, this monument was raised on a brass 
column and a stone pedestal of seven steps , and 
the pillar of Theodosius, which w eighed seven thou- 
sand four hundred pounds of silver, was removed 
ftom the same place by the avance and vanity of 
Tustinian Future princes were more justor indul- 
gent tp hts memory , the elder Andronicus, in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, repaired and 
beautified his equestnan statue since the fall of 
the empire, it has been melted into cannon by the 
victorious Turks ^ 


I shall conclude this chapter with the comets, the 
earthquakes, and the plague, which astonished oi 
afllicted the age of Justinian 

Cnmcij I In the fifth year of his reign, and 
A* ® in the month of September, a comet* 

was seen during twenty days in the western quar- 
ter of the heavens, and which shot its rays into the 
north Eight years afterwards, while the sun was in 
Capricorn, another comet appeared to follow in the 
Sagiltary the size was gradually' increasing , the 
head was in the cast, the tail in the west, and it re- 
mained visible about forty days The nations, whe 

gazed with astonishment, expected wars and calami- 
ties from their baleful influenec, and these expecta- 

tionswcrcabundanllyfulfiiied The astronomers dis- 
scmblcd their Ignorance of the naturcof these blayine 
stars, winch they affected to represent as the floatin 
meteors of the air, and few among them embraced 


the simple notion of Seneca and the Chaldeans, 
that they are only planets of a longer period, 
and more eccentric motion ^ Time and science 
have justified the conjectures and predictions of the 
Roman sage the telescope has opened new worlds 
to the eyes of astronomers, e and, in the narrow 
space of history and fable, one and the same comet 
IS already found to have revisited the earth in seven 
equal revolutions of five hundred and seventy-five 
years The Jitst,'' which ascends beyond the Chris- 
tian sera one thousand seven hundred and sixty - 
seven years, is coeval with Ogyges the father of 
Grecian antiquity And this appearance explains 
the tradition which Yarro has preserved, that under 
his reign the planet Venus changed her colour, size, 
figure, and course , a prodigy without example 
either in past or succeeding ages < The second visit, 
in the year eleven hundred and ninety-three, is 
darkly implied in the fable of Elcctra the seventh of 
the Pleiads, who have been reduced to six since the 
time of the Trojan war That nymph, the wife of 
Dardanus, was unable to support the ruin of her 
country she abandoned the dances of her sister 
orbs, fled from the zodiac to the north pole, and 
obtained, from her dishevelled locks, the name of 
the comet The f/iu d period expires in the year six 
hundred and eighteen, a date that exactly agrees 
with the tremendous comet of the Sibyl, and per- 
haps of Pliny, which arose in the west two genera-' 
tions before the reign of Cyrus The fourth appa- 
rition, forty-fonr years before the birth of Christ, is 
of all others the most splendid and important. After 
the death of Caesar, a long-haired star was conspi- 
cuous to Rome and to the nations, during the games 
which were exhibited by young Octavian, in honour 
of Venus and bis uncle The vulgar opinion, that 
it convey ed to heaven the div me soul of the dictator, 
was cherished and consecrated by the piety of a 
statesman while his secret superstition referred the 
comet to the glory of his own times v The ffth visit 
has been already ascribed to the fifth year of Justi- 
nian, which coincides with the five hundred and 
thirty-first of the chnstian aira And it may deserve 
notice, that in this, as ip the preceding instance, 
the comet was followed, though at a longer interval, 
fay a remarkable paleness of the sun The sixth 
return, in the year eleven hundred and six, is re- 
corded by the chronicles of Europe and China , and 
in the first fervour of the crusades, the Christians 
and the Mahometans might surmise, with equal 
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b Winston, the lJone<t pious, visionary W liiston, had fancied, for 
the mra of 'Noali s flood, (2242 > ears before Christ,) a prior apjtaritian of 
thesame comet which drowned theearth with its (ait 
1 A Dissertation of Frerel (Memoires de 1 Academic dea Inscription*, 
tom 3 t p a,7— 377) afford* a happy union of pliilnsopht mil eru- 
dition The phsenomenon in the t ime of Osj Res was presa-rs ed by V atro 
fapud Augustin de Ciiitatc Dei, xxi 8 ) who quotes Castor, Dion of 
Kapte* and Adraslu* of C>aicn*— nobilc* matiiematici The two rob, 
sequent jieriods are preserved hj the Greek my tlioloRists and the *pu. 
nous Iwok* of Sib\ time verses , , . 

k Pliny (Hi.l Nat. ii 23 ) has transcribed the ori-inal memonal of 
AuRiirtus. Slairan in lii» 1110*1 ingenious letter* to the P Parennin, 
mi«ionary in Clitna removes tbc Rames and Hie comet of bepiember, 
from Ibe jear 44 to the year 43 before the ehristiao o-ra but I am 
n..l totallv subdued by the cnticism of the astronomer (Opuscules, p 
275-3ol ■) 
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reason, that it portended the destruction of the 
infidels The seventh phenomenon, of one thousand 
Si\ hundred and ei;^hty, was presented to the eyes 
of an enlightened age * The philosophy of Bayle 
dispelled a prejudice which Milton’s muse had so 
recently adorned, that the comet “ from, its horrid 
air shakes pestilence and war"”’ Its road in the 
heavens was observed with exquisite skill by Flam- 
stead and Cassini , and the mathematical science 
of Bernoulli, Newton, and Halley, investigated the 
laws of its revolutions At the eighth period, in the 
year two thousand two hundred and fifty-five, their 
calculations may perhaps be venfied by the astro- 
nomers of some future capital in the Siberian or 
Amencan wilderness 

II The near approach of a comet 
’ may injure or destroy the globe which 
wc inhabit, but the changes on its surface have 
been hitherto produced by the action of volcanoes 
and earthquakes ” The nature of the soil may in- 
dicate the countries most exposed to these formid- 
able concussions, since they arc caused by subter- 
raneous fires, and such fires arc kindled by the union 
and fermentation of non and sulphur But their 
times and cfiects appear to lie beyond the reach of 
human curiosity, and the philosopher will discreetly 
abstain from the prediction of earthquakes, till he 
has counted the drops of water that silently filtrate 
on the inflammable mineral, and measured the 
caverns which increase by resistance the explosion 
of the imprisoned air Without assigning the 
cause, history will distinguish the penods in which 
these calamitous events have been rare or frequent, 
and will observe, that this fever of the earth raged 
with uncommon violence during the reign of Justi- 
nian ” Each y ear is marked by the repetition of 
earthquakes, of such duration, that Constantinople 
has been shaken above forty days , of such extent, 
that the shock has been communicated to the whole 
surface of the globe, or at least of the Homan em- 
pire An impulsive or vibratory motion was felt 
enormous chasms were opened, huge and heavy 
bodies were discharged into the air, the sen alter- 
nately advanced and retreated beyond its ordinary 
bounds, and a mountain was torn from Libanus,^ 
and cast into the waves, where it protected, as a 
mole, the new haibour of Botryss m Phoenicia 
The stroke that agitates an ant-hill, may crush the 
insect-myriads in the dust , yet truth must extort a 
confession, that man has industriously laboured for 


his own destruction The institution of great cities, 
which include a nation within the limits of a wall, 
almost realizes the w ish of Caligula, that the Ro- 
man people had but one neck Two hundred and 
fifty thousand persons are said to hav e a D sso 
perished in the earthquake of An- so 
tioth, whose domestic multitudes w ere sw elled by 
the conflux of strangers to the festival of the As- 
cension The loss of Beiytus' was of a D ssi 
smaller account, but of much greater July 9 
value That city, on the coast of Phoenicia, was 
! illustrated by the study of the civil law, which 
I opened the surest road to wealth and dignity the 
schools of Berytus were filled with the rising spirits 
of the age, and many a youth was lost in the earth- 
quake, who might have lived to be the scourge or 
the guardian of his country In these disasters, 
the architect bcLOincs the enemy of mankind The 
hnt of a savage. Or the tent of an Arab, may be 
thrown down without injury to the inhabitant , and 
the Peruvians had reason to deride the folly of their 
Spanish conquerors, who with so much cost and 
labour erected their own sepulchres The rich 
marbles of a patncian are dashed on his own head 
a whole people is buned under the ruins of public 
and piivate edifices, and the conflagration is kindled 
and propagated by the innumerable fires which are 
necessary for the subsistence and manufactures of 
a great city Instead of the mutual sympathy which 
might comfort and assist the distressed, they dread- 
fully experience the vices and passions which are 
released from the fear of punishment the tottering 
houses are pillaged by intrepid avance, revenge 
embraces the moment, and selects the victim , and 
the earth often swallows the assassin, or the ravisher, 
in the consummation of their crimes Superstition 
involves the present danger with invisible terrors , 
and if the image of death may sometimes be sub- 
servient to the virtue or repentance of individuals, 
an affrighted people is more forcibly moved to ex- 
pect the end of the world, or to deprecate with 
servile homage the wrath of an avenging Deity 
III iStlnopia and Egypt have been 
stigmatized in every age, as the on- 
ginal source and seminary of the A D 542. 
plague • In a damp, hot, stagnating air, this 
African fever is generated from the putrefaction of 
animal substances, and especially from the swarms 
of locusts, not less destructive to mankind in their 
death than in their lives The fatal disease which 
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depopulated the earth in the time of Justinian and 
his successors,* first appeared in the neighbourhood 
of PcUisium, between the Scrbonian bog and the 
eastern channel of the Nile Fiom thence, tracing 
as it were a double path, it spread to the east, over 
Syria, Persia, and the Indies, and penetrated to the 
west, along the coast of Africa, and o\er the con- 
tinent of Europe In the spring of the second 
year, Constantinople, during three or four months, 
was visited by the pestilence , and Procopius, ivho 
observed its progress and symptoms with the eyes 
of a physician," has emulated the skill and diligence 
of Thucydides in the description of the plague of 
Athens * The infection was sometimes announced 
by the visions of a distempered fancy, and the vic- 
tim despaired as soon as he had heard the menace 
and felt the stroke of an inMSible spectre But the 
greater number, in their beds, in the streets, in their 
usual occupation, were surprised by a slight fever, 
so slight, indeed, that neither the pulse nor the 
colour of the patient gai c any signs of the approach- 
ing danger The same, the next, or the succeeding 
day, it was declared by the swelling of the glands, 
particularly those of the groin, of the arm-pits, and 
undci the ear, and m hen these buboes or tumours 
were opened, they Were found to contain a coal, or 
black substance, of the size of a lentil If they 
came to a just swelling and suppuration, the patient 
was saicd by this kind and natuial discharge of the 
morbid humour But if they continued hard and 
dry, a mortification quickly ensued, and the fifth 
day was commonly the term of Ins life The fever 
was often accompanied with lethargy or delirium , 
the bodies of the sick were covered with black 
pustules or carbuncles, the symptoms of immediate 
death , and in the constitutions too feeble to pro- 
duce an eruption, the vomiting of blood was followed 
by a mortification of the bowels To pregnant 
women the plague was generally mortal yet one 
infant was drawn alive from his dead mother, and 
three mothers survived the loss of their infected 
foetus Youth was the most perilous season , and 
the female sc\ was less susceptible than the male 
but every rank and profession was attacked with 
indiscriminate rage, and many of those who escaped 
were deprived of the use of their speech, without 
being secure from a return of the disorder r The 
physicians of Constantitioplc vtcre zealous and 
skilful but their art was bafilcd by the various 
symptoms and pertinacious vthtmence of the dis- 
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ease the same remedies were productive of con- 
trary eficcts, and the event capriciously disappoint- 
ed their prognostics df death or recov cry The order 
of funerals, and the right of sepulchres, were con- 
founded, those who were left without friends or 
servants, lay unbuned in the streets, or in their 
desolate houses, and a magistrate was authorized 
to collect the promiscuous heaps of dead bodies, to 
transport them by land or water, and to inter them 
in deep pits beyond the precincts of the city Their 
own danger, and the prospect of public distress, 
awakened some remorse in the minds of the most 
vicious of mankind , the confidence of health again 
revived their passions and habits , but philosophy 
must disdain the observation of Procopius, that the 
lives of such men were guarded by the peculiar 
favour of fortune or providence. He forgot, or 
perhaps he secretly recollected, that the plague had 
touched the person of Justinian himself, but the 
abstemious diet of the emperor may suggest, as in 
the case of Socrates, a more rational and honour- 
able cause for his recovery * During bis sickness, 
the public Consternation was expressed in the habits 
of the citizens , and their idleness and despondence 
occasioned a general scarcity in the capital of the 
cast 

Contagion is the inseparable symp- _ , , , ^ 

tom of the plague , which by mutual ratnm, 
respiration, is transfused from the in- ^ ® Mz-m 
fected persons to the lungs and stomach of those 
who approach them While philosophers believe 
and tremble, it is singular, that the existence of a 
real danger should have been denied by a people 
most prone to vain and imaginary terrors » Yet 
the fellow-citizens of Procopius were satisfied, by 
some short and partial experience, that the infection 
could not be gained by the closest conversation,'* 
and this persuasion might support the assiduity of 
friends or physicians in the care of the sick, whom 
inhuman prudence would have condemned to soli- 
tude and despair But the fatal security, like the 
predestination of the Turks, must have aided the 
progress of the contagion , and those salutary pre- 
cautions to which Europe is indebted for her safety , 
were unknown to the government of Justinian No 
restraints were imposed on the free and frequent 
intercourse of the Roman provinces from Persia 
to France, the nations were mingled and infected 
by wars and emigrations , and the pestilential odoui 
which lurks for years in a bale of cotton, was im- 

srrir<, that romc (icrmns who had cxcapcd the (irxt, nitik under the 
mond attack , and llii< repetition is confirmed by Fabiiit ratillinux, 
(p 5S8.) 1 obviric, that on tliix head pli\<iriana are diiidcil, and llie 
nature and operation of the di^aw* may not atwav a be ainiilar 

X It iria thus that Socralcxhad been saied by liia temperance, in the 
pi i{;u& of Athena (Aiil Gelliu* Noel Attic ii 1 ] Dr Mead aemniiLs 
for the peculiar ralubrity of religious houses, by the two adraiita„es of 
«erliwion and abstinence (p 18, 19 ) 

a VIcad pTo\cx that the pla—nc was contapton* from Thiiesdides 
I l|c^etln^ Aristotle, Galen, and common experience, (p 10— a») nid 
be n fntes (Preface p ii — xiii ) the contrary opinion of the Fnnrh 
pliy«ii nils who eiwted Marseilles in the year 1720 Vet these were 
tlie recent and enlightened «|Wctatorsor a phpne whith in a fiir 
months swept away 50 000 Inhabitants (sur la Pes'e de Marwiltrv 
Pans 1786) of a city tint m the |ire«ent hour of prosperils and trade 
contains no more than 90 000 suiils. (Nccker, snr les I trances lom u 
p 231) 

b The stronp assertions of Procopius oi>-t tap lOTrsiiorrc yap litmr 
— arc overthrown by the subsequent expenciicc of Lva-nu* 
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ported, bj tbe abuse of trade, into the most distant 
regions The mode of its propagation is explained 
bj the remark of Proeopius himself, that it alnajs 
spread from the sea-eoast to the inland country , the 
most sequestered islands and mountains were suc- 
ccssnely visited , the places which had escaped the 
fury of its first passage, ivere alone exposed to the 
contagion of the ensuing year The winds might 
dilTosc that subtle venom but unless the atmos- 
phere be preMously disposed for its reception, the 
plague would soon expire in the cold or temperate 
climates of the earth Such was the universal cor- 
ruption of the air, that the pestilence which burst 
forth in the fifteenth year ot Justinian was not 
checked or alleviated by any difierence of the sea- 
sons In time, its first malignity was abated and 
dispersed, the disease alternately languished and 
revived , but it was not till the end of a calamitous 
period of fifty-two y ears, that mankind recovered 
their health, or the air resumed its pure and salu- 
brious quality No facts have been preserved to 
sustain an aceount, or even a conjecture, of the 
numbers that penshed in this extraordinary mortal- 
ity I only find, that during three months, five, and 
at length ten, thousand persons died each day at 
Constantinople , that many cities of the east were 
left vacant, and that in several districts of Italy the 
harvest and tbe vintage withered on the ground 
The tnple scourge of war, pestilence, and famine, 
afliicted the subjects of Justinian, and Ins reign is 
disgraced by a visible decrease of the human spe- 
cies, which has never been repaired in some of the 
fairest countries of the globe ‘ 
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men lav 


The vain titles of the victories of Jus- 
tinian arc crumbled into dust but the 


e After tome ficuree of rhetoric, the tande of tbe sea &c Procopius 
(Anecdot c tS ) attempts a mure deSnite account that /iipinjur 
piajiar /ivpiar had been exterminated under the reun of the imperial 
dsfflon The expression is obscure in grammar and arithmetic and 
a hlrial interpretation would produce several millions of millions 
Atemannus (p 80 ) and Cousin (tom ill p 178 J transhte this p-isci-e, 
two hundred millions -biitlamuDorantoftheirrontiies Ifireilrop 
the iiepiuSar the remaining uipmivr fiipmr a nitriad of mtriads 
voiiM fiiniuh one hundred millions a number not wholly inadmiwible 
a Tile rivihaiisof tbe darker ai,es hare rsiabhsbed an absurd and 
incomprehriivilile mode of quotation, which is Mip|>nrted bt autlionty 
and rustnm In Iheir references to the Code ttie Pandect and the 
Iintilntes the} mention the number, not of tlie tool but only of the 
loir and ronient them*eUrs with reciting the first words of ihe Me 
to which It lirlongs and of the»e titles there are more than a thnos.-iiid 
• "dewig (\ It Jiisiinism p 2CS.) wishes to shake off this (leilantie 
)o1ie and I hare dared to adopt the simple and rational method of 
niimViingthetiftok Hie title and the law 
a tlerroins Iluhemta Hungary, Poland and Scntl]nd,have rereired 
i'm a«cuinmon law or rravin in Fraiire Ita1\,fcr ihes imssess a 
influence and tlie\ were respreted in Pnaland from 
riis,. ? •"*/’“»«•! our nUiniiat Justinian (Duck delisncl Altrtn. 
f 3 a ^ I il e I 8— IS Ileineeeius, Hist Juris Geriranici, 
‘ "e*”!* 1 and Hie l»pl liistorians «f each country ) 


name of the legislator is inscribed on a fair and 
everlasting monument Under Ins reign, and by 
bis care, the civil junsprudcnce was digested in the 
immortal works of the Code, tbe Pandects, and 
the Institutes tbe public reason of the Homans 
has been silently or studiously transfused into the 
domestic institutions of Europe,'’ and the laws of 
Justinian still command the respect or obedience of 
independent nations Wise or fortunate is the prince 
who connects bis own reputation with the honour 
and interest of a perpetual order of men The de- 
fence of their founder is the first cause, which in 


every age has exercised the zeal and industry of 
the civilians They piously commemorate Ins vir- 
tues , dissemble or deny Ins failings , and fiercely 
chastise the guilt or folly of the rebels, who presume 
to sully the majesty of the purple The idolatry of 
love has provoked, as it usually happens, tbe ran- 
cour of opposition, tbe character of Justinian has 
been exposed to the blind vehemence of flattery and 
invective, and the injustice of a sect (the Antx-Tn- 
£o7iianf)has refused all praise and merit to tbe prmce, 
his ministers, and Ins laws ‘ Attached to no party, 
interested only for the truth and candour of history, 
and directed by tbe most temperate and skilful 
guides,'' I enter with just difiidence on the subject 
of civil law, which has exhausted so many learned 
lives, and clothed tbe walls of such spacious libra- 
ries In a single, if possible in a short, chapter, I 
shall trace the Roman jurisprudence from Romulus 
to Justinian,* appreciate tbe labours of that empe- 
ror, and pause to contemplate the principles of a 
science so important to the peace and happiness of 
society The laws of a nation form the most in- 


structiv e portion of its history , and, although I have 
devoted myself to wnte the annals of a declining 
monarchy , I shall embrace tbe occasion to breathe 
the pure and invigorating air of tbe republic 
The pnmitiv e government of Rome ^ tawv of the 
was composed, with some political of 
skill, of an elective king, a council of nobles, and a 
general assembly of tbe people War and religion 
were administered by the supreme magistrate , and 
he alone proposed the laws, which were debated in 
die senate, and finally ratified or rejected by a ma- 
jon^ of votes in the tliirty curia or parishes of the 
city Romulus, Numa, and Sennus Tullius, are 


c Francis HattoinaD,ii irarned and acute law} er of the sixteenth ren- 
tury, widieil to mortiqr Ciijaciiis and to please the cliaiieellor de I Ho 
piUi Hif Anil Tribotiianiis (winch I ha\e never t^eii able to procure) 
was puhii^hefl in French in 1609, and hii rect wa< propa.atcd iit Gcr 
nwn\ (ileinecciu* Opp tom iii syllo^re in p 171^183) 
d At Ihc head of Ihesc puide^ I shall respectfully place the leimed 
end per^piriioiK iieiiiecciii*, n German professor wlio died at Halle in 
Ine year 1741 (See hi< Close In the Nou\ elle Bibliotlieque Germanique 
tom II p 61^64 ) ample works hate been collected in vo 
iumes in 4lo Geneva, 1743^1748 The trcatise^whicli I have sepantely 
u«cdB^ 1 Htstoria Juri^HomanietGernianiei Ltipd Ritat 1740 in 
8»o ^ Stnto^ma Antiniiitatum Rnmanim Jiiri«priideiitiam illii^tran 
tium StoN in 8to Traject ad Rhenum 3 Llementa Juris Cnilis 
vninduffl Ordinem In^titiitinmim Lu,.d Bat 1731 iii8vo 4 Elemeii 
taj C seciindiiniOrdiiieinPandecUriim, Traject 17*9 in8tn2 vols 
« Oiirr>ri£rtn*i| text IS a fragment de Ori,,tne Juris (Fandect I i lit 
II J or Pom|Kiniii«, a Roman law\er who lucd nmicr theAntonine^ 
nieitiec lorn m *>11 iii p C6*-I26} U lian been abridged and pro* 
inW) corrupted by Tnbonian, and since restored by B\ nkirshuek 
(Opp tom I p 270—304) 

^ The conslitiitioml history of Ihe kiofr^of Rome mis be studfed m 
tfie nrst imkik of i ivj and more coploush in Dinn\«tiis Ilalicamas 
(J F tJO I IV p loq— 220 ] who sometimia 

oeira^s the ciiaracier of a rlitlorician and a Grech 
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celebrated as the moslannent legislators , and each 
of them claims Ins peculiar part in the tlirecfold 
division of Jurisprudence ^ The Ians of marriage, 
the education of children, and the authonty of 
parents, iihich may seem to draw their origin from 
nature itself, arc asenbed to the untutored ivisdom 
of Romulus The law of nations and of religious 
worship, which Numa introduced, ii as denied from 
his nocturnal converse inth the nymph Egcria 
The civil law is attnbuted to the experience of Ser- 
vius he balanced the rights and fortunes of the 
seven classes of citi7ens , and guarded, by fifty new 
regulations, the observance of contracts and the 
punishment of crimes The state, which he had 
inclined ton ards a democracy, was changed by the 
last Tarquin into lawless despotism , and when the 
kingly office was abolished, the patricians engrossed 
the benefits of freedom The rojal laws became 
odious or obsolete, the mysterious deposit was 
silently preserved by the priests and nobles , and 
at tlie end of sixtj 3 ears, the citizens of Romo still 
complained that they w ere ruled by the arbitrary 
sentence of the magistrates Yet the positi\ e insti- 
tutions of the kings had blended thcmschcs with 
the public and private manners of the city ; some 
fragments of that icnerable jurisprudence'* were 
compiled by the diligence of antiquarians,' and 
above twenty texts still speak the rudeness of the 
Pelasgic idiom of the Latins ^ 

The twelve ^ repeat the well-knowm 

tables ortheDe storj of thc Dcccmvirs,' who sullied 

™ by their actions thc honour of inscrib- 

ing on brass, or wood, or ivory, the TW elve tabi es 
of the Roman laws "* They were dictated by thc 
ngid and jealous spirit of an aristocracj', which 
had yielded with reluctance to tlie just demands of 
the people But thc substance of tlie tw elve tables 

p This tlirrcfold division of thv law was applied to the three Roman 
KinRsb) Justus Lipsiiis, (Opp tom n p 279) is adopted bj Gnuna. 
(Oripiiies Juris Ciulis p 23 edit Lips 1737 )aud is rtIuJtantly ad 
initted by Ma<cou, his German editor ^ 

c’tJi'i'® *"''*!’* Cod' or D'ffrat was slyled Jus J’apirtanum. 
from the first compiler Papiniw. «ho flourished somewlnt before or 
aaer«ie^em/iioii/»i (Pandeel 1 , i,t 11) Tht best judicial critirs. 
men Bjnkershoek (lorn 1 p 281 285) and Ileinecciiis (Hist J C 11 

!.,i' ' r .‘i"™ '* P credit to this 

tale of I omponiiis without suflicicntly -idiertin;;' to tho tiltieaiid 
rarity of such a monument of the third century of the t/Mgrate citi 

the Pontifi* Mvvhnus, wlio 
relived the laws of ^mna (Dionjs Hal I m u I71 ) (eft onlv an 
oral tradition and that the Jus Pipirianum of Graiiius Fhceos (/'an 
dect.I I. tit XM le^- H4)wx, not a conimentarj. but iii or M^^vI 

* V'/ii'nif sMr*”ll!’n of more promise than iierforniaiicc 

1e III the sear HM, seven or ei„ht fsble* of brass were du ■■ on be 
tnien Cortona and Guhio A part of these for the rest is Etrnmn 
rvnre^iil, the prmit.ve stale of thc Pelavm leUers and la , 
vvhirh arc awrrib^ bv Herodotus to tliat HiMrict of Italy "f i 'e 
' 'oot-'t this mflicult passaipi may be explained of i CrLslona 
iiiTlirare (Notes de Larcliir, tom i n 1 , ? 

of the Ell uIiiiiL tables has e\erri>«l and ma\ still elude tltodmiu 
tion of crilieism, but root is undoubtedly Latin, of tlie ramra“e 
and rhararter ns thc'tahare Carmen wbirh, in the time of 
none «.uld uoderstind Tlie Roman uhom. bv an infn.,»„ of Tto" 
ripened into the style ofthexii tables 
of the Duilhan eoluini, of Liium, of Terence anJofCicera (CVutw 
Insrript tom I p cxhi «Scipinii Maflei Istoria Hinlomalira n oii" 
253 niblloth Ital tom 11. [, 30-H 17 -2(S tom xif p ’ iLfir 

' (' e '31-59) with urnnyslus HaUrarTaSin 

MS (1 s yv. CH XI p C9l ) Haw concise and aiiimaird is the Roman 
^ -how prolix and liftles, the G erji • y n he has admirabh jud ed^be 

niasfei^aml defined th-niles of liUtoru-aleomnosition ™ 

m Prom the historians Heineccins fHi.t J Jl 1 1 >o 
lams tint the twelve tallies wen of brsss-irrrirs m the tex^f p*JS 
»H, , 1111 s vve read g-forras for which 'scali.er has suli. i.nt-d roJoVeos 

3 c 


was adapted to f be state of the citj , and thc Ro- 
mans bad emerged from barbarism, since tliej w ere 
capable of studying and embracing the institutions 
of tbcir more enlightened neighbours A wise 
Ephesian was dn^en bj cnyy from bis natne cuun- 
tiy before he could reach the shores of Latium, lie 
bad observed thc -various forms of human nature 
and cml societj , be imparted bis knowledge to the 
legislatures of Rome, and a statue w as erected 111 
the forum to the perpetual memory of Hermodorus " 
The names and divisions of the copper-money, the 
sole coin of the infant state, were of Bonan origin “ 
the harvests of Campania and Sicily reliev ed the 
wants of a people whose agriculture was often in- 
terrupted by war and faction , and since the trade 
was establishcdjP thc deputies w-ho sailed from the 
Tiber, might return from the same harbours w itb a 
more precious cargo of political wisdom The 
colonics of Great Greece had transported and im- 
proved thc arts of their mother-country Cuma: 
and Rbcgium, Crotona and Tarentum, Agrigentum 
and Syracuse, were m thc rank of the most flourish- 
ing cities The disciples of Pytliagoras applied 
philosophy to the use of got emment , thc unwritten 
laws of Charondas accepted the aid of poetry and 
mubic.'i and Zalcncus framed the repuhhe of thc 
Locnans, which stood without alteration above two 
hundred y ears From a similar motiv e of national 

pride, both Livy and Dionysius arc willing to be- 
lieve, that the deputies of Rome nsitcd Athens 
under the wise and splendid administration of 
Pcncles, and thc laws of Solon were transfused 
into the twelve tables If such an embassy had 
indeed been received from thc barbarians of Hespe- 
ria, the Roman name would have been familiar to 
the Greeks before tlie reign of Alexander,* and the 
faintest evidence would have been explored and 

(Rynkersltock, p 288 ) W'ood, brasv, and ivory, Tni£;ht be siicccvsivelv 
employed ' o j 

n Hivexdeivmrntioned by Ciccro, (Tuvriilan Qutcvtion v 3G)1 im 
stxluc by Plinv (Hist Ml xxxiv M ) The letter, drenm, and pro 
phery of Heraclitus, are alike vpuriouv (Cpistolai Gnce Hiverv p 337) 



Hour iml resentment 
P The Romms or their allies sailed ns far vs the fair promontory of 
Afnw (Poijti I III p 177 tdit Ca«aiibon in folio) Their voisffe^ 
arc noticed bj ind Dion%MU9 
circum^ince would alone prove the antiquity of Charondi* 
the ii^iHfator of Rhenium nid CntAti^ who bj i «tran^e error ofDio* 
ooros bicuhis (tom i I xu n 485—492 ) i^ celebrated lent, afterwards 
tiJJSMtbor oflhe polic> oiThiiniim 

r 7«leucu«, who<e existence has been rashly ntticked had the merit 
aiid$^lor\ of con>er(iD(i' a bind of outhns (the Ixicrnns) into the riioNt 
jirtuoiis and orderly of the Greek repulilirs (See two Menioires of t)if 
Raroii de St Croix sur la Lc>.isiation de la Gnndc CricCp itlem do 
lAcauemic tom xlii p 27(5— 333 ) But llie hwsof Zaleucus and Cha 
rotidas, whicli imposed on Diodorus and htob-tiis are thc spurious com 
{Nisition of a Pytlncrorean sopliist, whose fraud has bten detetted b\ 
the eritical ra^ciiy of Bentley , p 335—377 
• 1 *^izc the. opportunity of tracin,. tlie propx<vof this nitionil in 
lercourse 1 Herodotus and Thucydides, (A U C atO— ) aptmr 
itnoniit of the name and existence of Rome (Joseph contra Aptnn 
y**** yj 1 > C.12.P 114 edit Hascrcanip ) 3. Tlieo]K>mpn< (A TJ C 
400 pJin III 9 ) mentions tlie invasion of the Gatil% which isnotired 
*7^ tatms h\ Ilcraclides ponticiis (Plutarch in Camniillo n 090 
edit II Stcohsn ) 3 Thc real or fabulous < mbasn of the RomanT (r> 
Alexander, (A U C 430) is attested by Chtarchus {Plm iit 

and Atcleptsdes, (Arrian, I ^ 11 p 294 2%) and hy Memnon 

oflfcraclea (apiid Pfaotium, cod ccxxis |> 725 )t1iotiehUcith denied 
hvliv% 4 Theophrastus (A XJ C 440) primus oxtemorum shoua 
de iOimaoisdili|^titius*crip«it (Plin iii 9 ) 5 L^cophronfA h C 
iSO-I^OO) snffered the first ved ofa Trojan cotoD\ and thc ribl(>cif 
the AZnnd (<^s»ndra 

t*rf SOI jCrrp soi »op;(icar 

\<yf* n'TK 

V bold piedicticn befo-r tlic em' < f tin. fitsi I’m ic vrar ' 
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cclcljr.itccl bj the curiosity of succeeding limes 
Hut tlic Atlicmnn monuments nrc silent nor mil 
It stem credible Hint the patricidiis should under- 
inkc a long and perilous nas igation to copy the 
purest model of a dcinocrac} In the companson 
of the tables of Solon iritli those of the dcccmtirs, 
some casual resemblance may be found some rules 
uhicli nature and reason base rescaled to oscrj 
socictj , some proofs of a common descent from 
Egypt or Phoenicia * But in all the great lines of 
public and pri\atc jurispmdcncc, the legislators of 
Home and Athens appear to be strangers oi adverse 
to each other 


Tiinr cinractcr Wlmtcv cr might be the origin or the 
vnii iniiiifiire merit of the Ivv eh ctables," thej obtain- 
ed among the Homans that blind and partial rever- 
tnee which the lawyers of every country delight to 
bestow on their municipal institutions The study is 
recommended by Cicero * as equally pleasant and 
instructive “They amuse the mind by remem- 
brance of old vvonls and the portrait of ancient 
manners , they inculcate the soundest principles of 
government and morals, and I am not afraid to 
afllrm, that thebnef composition of the decemvirs 
surpasses in genuine value the libraries of Grecian 
philosophy How admirable,” says Tully, with 
honest or afTcctcd prejudice, “ is the wisdom of our 
ancestors ' We alone are the masters of oiv il pru- 
dence, and our bupcrionty is the more conspicuous, 
if we deign to cast our ey cs on the rude and almost 
ridiculous jurisprudence of Draco, of Solon, and of 
Lycurgns” The tw eke tables were committed to 
the memory of the y oung and the meditation of the 
old , they were transcribed and illustrated with 
learned diligence they had escaped the flames of 
the Gauls, they subsisted in the age of Justinian, 
and thtir subsequent loss has been imperfectly re- 
stored by the labours of modern critics r But al- 
though these venerable monuments were considered 
as the nilc of right, and the fountain of justice,* tlicy 
were ovenv helmed bv the weight and variety of new 
laws, which, at the end of five centuries, became a 
gricvanrc more intolerable than the vices of the city » 
Three thousand brass plates, (ho acts of the senate 
and people, were deposited in the capitol *> and 
some of the acts, as the Julian 1 iw against extortion. 


« TItc trntli tililc lie ihmIh vptiUnr-i w« borrorril from Solnn, 
ft i-im lie 11 2.1-2f ) tlie fiirdim p. r linrem el licium con 

Itiltin I, Itrinritb) IleiniYCiiH rmni tlii. mmiiursnf Athnn (AuU 

• iiUM Horn lorn II p 1(17— 1*^) The ri,Iil of Killin ' a iiordimil 
tliiif »»« ileclired hv Jtosi, S, Inn, and (lie ilrceniMn (I xod xxii 
V IVin Httieiii- Cniilra rimnetalrni tom I p JV cilil llri«ke 
viarr h v,ti,ri,aliA, 1 I c <1 CoHiuo lycum Vlimirirum ct IlomiD 

lit Tji Ni» I p rthi Cirm«‘prt(‘r ) 

^ ** i'* Jinn ^ of Diottnru* (Umu » I xti n 

J Jf- fairl) liv llie lit ui« ab)oliin 

ItrttUtf «rrlK)ritm of Auh « C f1tiU4 (NrHl Altir I) 

23;ind litfntirevfititiTeCr&niits. 
AtfvTr I 4) 41 } * 

. * wT *' ^ It- 39—33) I tire f lIo»«l tlie 

Jl'n-iiie* 3 C p 3Sft_atJ7) 

* ”, -X -kt ( 11 , , I'e 1» Jiif,«priiilfi,re liomiine, p 01— “Hiii) 

■ •II!'*, It “oe AtiiuU 111 f) rutteomniipiililicitt nri 

* ‘i I'v (I I ir III II ) • ' 

( ^ '‘^^*1 ‘ * snihii* inn.li« a 1 l«iie fniiliilinlinein tn&ni 

» " 1 r,"'. j"" I''»*fS*‘"''»aiiKiu»iln'Man> (T«,l InmJ 

V taei I VV itji npul tfurr Init witS lr« rnerpy 1 irv (ui 
1.1 , '"'■‘s '"'neiiioa'ntum eojieraliiiairertatanmi 

• In Vll- f y 


surpassed the number of a hundred chapters ® The 
decemvirs had neglected to import the sanction 
of Zalcucus, which so long maintained the integrity 
of Ins republic A Locrian who proposed any new 
law, stood forth in the assembly of the people with 
a cord round his neck, and if the law was rejected, 
the innovator was instantly strangled 
The dccemv irs had been named, and , 1 ,^ 

their tables were approved, by an as* P«>pte 
sembly of the centutiei, in which riches preponder- 
ated against numbers To the first class of Homans, 
the proprietors of one hundred thousand pounds of 
' copper,*' ninety-eight votes were assigned, and only 
mnety-fiv e vv ere left for tlie six infenor classes, dis- 
tributed according to their substance by the artful 
policy of Serv lus But the tnbunes soon established 
a more specious and popular maxim, that eveiy 
citizen has an equal right to enact the laws winch 
be is bound to obey Instead of the centuries, they 
convened the tubes, and the patricians, after an 
impotent struggle, submitted to the decrees of an 
assembly, in which their votes were confounded 
vv ith those of the meanest plebeians Yet as long as 
the tnbes successively passed over narrow bitdr^es,* 
and gav c their voices aloud, the conduct of each 
citizen was exposed to the eyes and ears of Ins 
friends and countrymen The insolvent debtor con- 
sulted tlie wishes of Ins creditor , the client would 
have blushed to oppose the views of lus patron , the 
general w as follow ed by Ins v ctcrans , and the aspect 
of a grave magistrate w'as a living lesson to the 
multitude A new method of secret ballot abolished 
the influence of fear and shame, of honour and in- 
terest, md the abuse of freedom accelerated the 
progress of anarchy and despotism ' The Homans 
had aspired to be equal, they were levelled by the 
equality of servitude , and the dictates of Augustas 
were patiently ratified by the formal consent of tlie 
tnbes or centuries Once, and once only, ho ex- 
perienced a sincere and strenuous opposition His 
subjects had resigned all political liberty , they de- 
fended the freedom of domtbuc life A law which 
enforced the obligation, and strengthened the bonds, 
of marriage, was clamorously rejected , Propertius, 
in the arms of Delia, applauded the victory of licen- 
tious lov e , and the project of reform w as suspended 
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till n now nnd nu>it> traot'>hlo ijouo«»tton had unson 
n\ the w 01 Id « Sueh an evamplo w a\ not iu eov'.ai \ 
to in^tiuot a vrndent nsnxpoi of the nd^ehiet ot 
populai n'-Nonddics . and thou at>oltt»on, w tueh 
Aujj.u'.tns had Mlenth nas aooomtdi'.hed 

without tx'Mstnnoo. and alnw'.t w ithont notiee, on 
the aeoe'-non of lus miooos'.oi.*' Si\t\ thousand 
I'lohoian leaislatoi's, whom nnmhms made toxanda* 
Ido, and ynuoitj soouw, woie ^upvlautod hj m\ 
hundu'd vonatms, who liold thou hottoxus, tlioxi 
fovtxuu's. xxnd thou lx\os, h\ the oU'xxxoxxot ol the 

UwmiKfUw t'xxxpx'x'or Tlxo loss ot ovoixxtxxo ixowex 
»s»xt as a\U'\ xatod h> the ss.U't of lo8,xs\xxtx\ o 
authoiit,\ . xxxxd Ultnan ixxxaht assoxt. aftox the juats, 
txoo of twohxuxdivd tt'’xxs. thxxt the dx'oxvxsof the 
soxxaio ohtaxxxed the toxeo aixd \nUdxt\ of hxws, lx\ 
the txxxxos of fti odoxn. the x^x'mxIvos ot the tn op\o hxxd 
oftt'U heen du txxted ht the passuxxx ox exinx of the 
monxexxt ’ the Coxmdiatx, Voxxxvxexan, axxd J uhan hxw^. 
woxv adapted lu a sjualo hand to the pxvtaxlxna dis- 
oxxloxs , hut the senate, nixdx'x the xvxatx of the 
Ca'sais, was xoxxxposed ot nxaaxstratts and law tot's, 
and x'n qnestioxxs ot pxxtxxte jituxspxxideneo the xn« 
tojjxitj of thxdx txxdanxont was stldoxn poxtexud h\ 
fe,xx ox xixtexa'st * 

tutu !•« <.x xiw '‘tlt'ueo ox anxhxaultt of the law s 

ov*vt«T», a ast supplied ht the oooasxoxxal x nu x s 
ot those nxaaistxatxs who w tax' tntested wxth the 
Aowomi < of the state.*' This ixxxeu'ut ptexanxxitxte ot 
the Voman Kxnas w as txansfoxu'd ux thexx xa'spx'otix e 
oftUes, to the eonsxxlsnnd dxetatoxs, thoeonsoxs nnd 
puvtoxN, and a suxuhxx xUht was 'xsMxxxxed ht the 
txihnnosxxt the pi'ople, the tdUes and the pioeon- 
Mils, At Vxnxxe, atxd ux the putt inoes, the dxxtxes ot 
the sahjeet, axxd the xntexxtxons of the jxau ex nox, w exx' 
piwohxxxxxod , axxd the oxtxl jnxispxndenot was xo- 
touxxoxl ht the axxxxxexl odu'ts of thx' vuprx'xxxo un1aa\ 
the pxsx'txxx of the exit , Vs soon ,xs he aseexxded hxs 
txihnxnxl, he .xnxxouneed ht the toxeo xxf theexjx'x. 
and artexwxxxds uxsexUxed mx a white wall, the xxxh's 
w hxeh he pxaxposed to follow ux the deexsxon of xloxxht- 
tul oases, axxd tlxo xadiel whudx hxs exputt woxxUl 
atlxud fxtxxn the pxx'idso xnpuu ot anon at statutxs, 
V pxuxexplo of dxseretxon xxxoxx' xoxxsexual to xno- 
mueht was uxtunlxnH'd xixtotho xepnhho' the art ot 
XX speetuxsc the name, and ehxduxa the ellxeax t . ot the 
law was xmpxx'teil ht sneia''ssi\e px.vtors; sxduxl- 
txos and tiotxoxxs wore uxtenttal to defeat the plauxost 
meuxxmxot the deeexxxtus. nnd tthexv the exxdwos 
salutaxt, the means woxv ftxMpumtlt xxhsuxxl The 
scout xn pixxbahlo wish of the xload was sulleixwl to 


pu'tnxl otoi tho xnxlex xxf suoox s^^ol\ xxnd the toxins 
ol tx stamonts * and tho ohumant, w ho w xxs oxxdudod 
lixnn the x'haxax'txw ot lu'u mxx'pted wxth xqiial 
plexsmx' Ixxxixxaxxuxdulaxnt pi,X'txn'thx'\>ovsxs^xon ot 
tho aamds x»f hxs lato kinsman or henxdax'toi In 
thoxx'dix'ss ot pxivate wixuias. xompoixsxitions ami 
fines w ere suhstiuited to the xxhsolx'te xxsroxxr ol tin 
twx'he tahles; txxxxe nnd space weix' xuxmlulatx'd h\ 
ftxnxnfxil suppositions, and the plx"x of aonth. m 
ftnnd, or Molenx'x'. anunlled the xddiaatum, ox e\- 
ousx'dthe pexfx>xm,xnee. of an ineontement x'oxxtxaxet, 
A tnxisdietum thus \ asxxie and xuhxtvtxix w ns exposx d 
to the most xUux'x.eixxus ixhuse the Mihstaneo as w ell 
as the foxm ol jnstu'e. wexx' oftiax saexxtu'exl to the 
pxvjxxdlees of \utuiN the hias ot lanxhxhle alU'etxon, 
and the ax'x'ssox seductions ol intexx'st ox xx'sontnxont. 
Vxxt the x'xxxws xn mxx's ot eaelvpx.etm exywxx'd with 
his anmuxl ofiiee , sxu'h nmvuxxs alone as had hi on 
apprixM'd ht xx'ason nxnl praetxee weix' eopxed h\ 
snxeioduxa pulaa's; thexulexxt proix'eduxa wasilx- 
hnei\ Vw the sotutuwx i'll xxxsw x'a^l'^ x anv\ the tx'xnpta- 
tions of uyxxstu'e wx'xx' uaxxixM'd In the Cixxnx'lxau 
law. which x'lmxpi'llod the pxatm ot the xiai to ad- 
hevt' to the lettex axxd spmt of hxs tust pxaxehxni’xtion * 
It was xx'si'XM'd tox the exiiiosxtv and It'ixxmna ol 
Uadxxan, to uixanxxplish the di'sijxn whix'h had hxen 
txnxoeixt'd ht the jp'ixlus ol Cix'sai s and the pri'toi^ 
ship ot Cahills dulxaxx, an xammaxt law \ ex, wxxs na- 
nnnialiKi'd'hx the x'omposition ot the X'X XvX'M'X’xt, 
nntcT. This wx'll-dntested x'ode wxxs jV|v,f,HXi«t 
ratihed hs the empexxn and the senate , i 
the hnnx dxMxtx'e of law and xapxitj was at Uaxscth 
ix'eonxalod, and, uxstead of thetwidie tahhs. the 
pxapx'tual edu't was IxMalas the uxMumhlestiunhuxl 
of x'xxxl pxuspuxdx'uee " 

From Axn.nstus to Titian, the mo- 
del n Cxx's'xx's w eix' content to pxxmxnl^xxte dxo cmjxriwN 
then edu''ts in the Munms eharaxdx'xs ot n Uomaxx 
nxaaistxnte . and, xn the deeix'es ol the senatx\ tin 
xxnd mx timis ol the pxuxie wx'xx^ xx'spxi'ttnlh 
uisx'xtx'd llxxxliuux'' appt'axs to hxxxe hi'i'u the hist 
who assumed, without disixiuse, the plmutude ot 
Ix'aislxxtive powin. Ami this nnxoMitxx'xx. so ajjxxxs 
aide to hxsnxUxxe miud, was coxuxtemxueod lu the 
pntu'ixee of the times, ixud hxs lou‘, uhseixee trom the 
M'at of ao> ex mxxexxt The s«me poliex w as emhrxu'x'd 
h\ suxectdxna xnoix.uvhs, xuxxl ixeioiduxa to the 
haxsh xxxetaphin ot Txxlulluux, “tho jxhmmx ami 
iutiuaxte tmist of nueii'ut laws was ih'mi'd xxwax 
h\ the axe ot ivxal mxmhxtes axxd (VHxUfxxtaifXf " ' 
Vxnuxa foxu ex'ntmxes, fivm Uaditan to dusiunaa. 


V X'r\ XiwwXXu ^«,jnlwu\\vxvfaw xwxx ^wXxU «u MwxxW 
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Xx aXxit VvuxaX X XV X X vmx,x\» X' xxx lAcUxinx 
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1 >s«tX\ x\\iXxxiiis\ jxx Ux, X,i«cV, p-xt xivlxwvx- x X X ixn I'lxxXxxi, us 
xxliX txxxXaX wX<xx xXnx)", Uxr xxxXpMlxxxX xx.xrxX i\ < „,>,:r<K«x ' ^ 

\ 1>1,M I'X'.MXX'X xX.xxxx 1 X \\\XX JX nsx) «vwu„ ifrixxXxxsX 
xxx Uxf NxArx'X l,i'XXXA XSxs Tlxrxr xxx,xitxxti,vx Xiaxxx'Xrr X, xx'ixilv-xX In 
\\xx s^Sxxx XX^x^ WXv XXxxxxxxx v>\xX,Xx Vxssx Xh,xx v'ax\x,S«,\a«xxnH 
pjrxNvXXxx.XrtxxxX'xNxxxs X IxfxrsxxUxoxXx n\ xx mi ixxO<sX xxaXlx«»f,X 
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IS "'SX XlsUxca, (X'raXfxXxmx xWxiiXsXrxx x> x^v's'' axxxX Urxxxiss xxx, Xixt 
a XXXXSIX' M.'lxX s,xxxxxxx\ (Yx.-x>xiit.vx xXxluXv xXxf (MoxXxm 

»'«rKs,\x,l X ^x *xvji) 
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litnxxxxwx^lSxuxxs xxXx' xx,s«X(sX X.xp xx, Xxv, x,*- ivhxxxx ,xi, Xxxx. xxiltx 
xxitanx xs„xxsXlxxxXHxr»|pxxx tXxxlXixrilx 
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CHAP XIAV 


the puhhc and pnxatc jurisprudence vras moulded 
Iij the mil of tlic so^crei^ , and feu institutions, 
citltcr human or diMnc, were permitted to stand on 
their former basis The origin of imperial legisla- 
tion i\as concealed by the darkness of ages and the 
terrors of armed despotism, and a double fiction 
nas propagtftcd hi the scrsilitj, or perhaps the 
ignorince, of the cmlnns, nlio basked in the sun- 
shine of the Homan and Bizniitine courts 1 To the 
pnycr of tlic ancient Cmsars, the people or the senate 
hid sometimes granted a personal exemption from 
the obligation and pcnaltj of particular statutes , 
ind cicli indulgence nas an act of jnnsdiction ex- 
ercised bt the republic oserthe first of her citizens 
Ills humble privilege vas at length transformed 
into the prcrogatisc of a tynnt , and the Latin ex- 
pression of “ released from the Ian was supposed 
to exalt the emperor ibose ail human restraints, 
<ind to leas c his conscience and reason as the sacred 
measure of his conduct 2 A similar dependence 
nas implied in the degrees of the senate, nhich, in 
c\cry reign, defined the titles and powers of an 
clcctnc magistrate But it was not before the 
ideas, and c\cn tlie language, of the Romans had 
been corrupted, that a royal law,s and an irreioc- 
ahle gift of the people, ncrc created by tlie fancj 
of "Ulpian, or more probablj of Tnbonian himself ' 
and the origin of imperial poner, though false in 
fact and sliM^h m its consequence, aras supported 
‘nwitkjti 'aiiT* ** principle of freedom and justice 
jwwef u Tlie pleasure of the emperor has tlic 
V igour and clTcct of law, since the Roman people, 
bt the roval Ian base transferred to thcir pnnee 
the full extort of their on 11 poner and soscreignty 
The n ill of a single man, of a child perhaps, was 
allowed to prciail oicr the wisdom of ages and the 
inclinations of millions , and the degenerate Greeks 
ncrc proud to declare, that in his hands alone the 
arhitrarj exercise of legislation could be safclj de- 
posited “ lint interest or passion,” exclaims 
Tlicoplulus in the court of Justinian, “ can reach 
the calm and sublime cicsation of the monarch ’ he 
IS already master of tlic Incs and fortunes of his 
subjects and those n ho has e incurred Ins displea- 
sure, are already numbered siith the dead ' ‘ Dis- 
daining the langmcc of flattery, the historian may * 
confess, that in questions of pns ate jurisprudence, 
the absolute sovereign of a great empire can seldom ' 
beinniunced bj anj personal considerations Vir- 

r Tlie nioitilnli'iiul «t»leeir Lrgihtti SoMat Kmi inleni etrf liv 
Uirarturi'bAnnepifpKiiCKtui n>m i I tm ii 713)Onthnor 
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tnc, or esen reason, will suggest to liis impartial 
mind, that he is the guardian of peace and equity, 
and that the interest of societj is inseparably con- 
nected with hts ow n Under the w cakest and most 
VICIOUS reign, the seat of justice was tilled hj the 
wisdom and mtegritj of Fapmian and Ulpian," 
and tlie purest matcnals of the Code and Pandects 
I arc inscribed wTth the names of Caracalla and his 
! ministers * The tyrant of Rome was sometimes tlic 
I benefactor of flie provinces A dagger terminated 
the crimes of Domitian , but the prudence of Nerva 
confirmed Ins acts, which, in the joy of their de- 
liverance, had been rescinded bj an indignant 
senate r Yet in the rescript*,* replies 
to the consultations of the magistrates, 
the w isest of pnnccs might be dcceiv ed by a partial 
exposition of the case And this abuse, which 
placed their hastj decisions on the same level with 
mature and deliberate acts of legislation, was in- 
effectuallj condemned bj the sense and example of 
Trajan The rescripts of the emperor, his yranls 
and decrees, his edicts and praymatie sanction*, w ere 
subscribed in purple ink,* and transmitted to the 
provinces as general or special laws, which the ma- 
gistrates were bound to execute, and the people to 
obey But as their number contmuallj multiplied, 
the rule of obedience became each day more doubt- 
ful and obscure, till the will of the sovereign was 
fixed and ascertained in the Gregorian, the Hermo- 
genian, and the Tbeodosian codes The two first* 
of which some fragments have escaped, w ere framed 
bj two pm ate laivyers, to preserve the constitu- 
tions of the pagan emperors from Hadrian to Con- 
stantine The third, which is still extant was 
digested in sixteen books by the order of the j ounger 
Theodosius, to conscente the laws of the Christian 
pnnccs from Constantine to his own reign But the 

three codes obtained an equal authoritv in the tn- 
bunals , and anj act which was not included in the 
sacred deposit might be disregarded by tlic judge 
as spurious or obsolete *’ 

Among savage nations, the want of Form* of the ro. 
letters IS imperfectly supplied by the 
use of visible signs, which awaken attention and 
perpetuate the remembrance of any public or private 
transaction The jiinsprudcncc of the first Romans 
exhibited the scenes of a pantomime, the words 
were adapted to the gestures, and the slightest 
error or neglect in the Jorms of proceeding was 


iiuro iniimriiDiiin] Tniuniaits uoranimlu* taa* made a Ditu* liy Sr 
ttTUVl»od*rrlI, PrarlKt. Till p 321 3a,) Vet lie occur* onh l»ice 
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suiHcicnt to annul the substance of the fairest claim 
The communion of the marnage-life was denoted by 
the necessary elements of fire and water ^ and the 
divorced wife resigned the bunch of keys, by the 
delivery of which she had been invested with the 
government of the family The manumission of a 
son, or a slave, was performed by turning him 
round with a gentle blow on the cheek , a work 
was prohibited by the casting of a stone , prescrip- 
tion was interrupted by the breaking of a branch , 
the clenched fist was the symbol of a pledge or 
deposit, the light hand was the gift of faith and 
confidence The indenture of covenants was a 
broken straw , weights and scales were introduced 
into every payment, and the heir who accepted a 
testament, was sometimes obliged to snap his 
fingers, to cast away his garments, and to leap and 
dance with real or affected transport If a Citizen 
pursued any stolen goods into a neighbour’s house, 
he concealed his nakedness with a linen towel, and 
hid his face with a masque or bason, lest he should 
encounter the eyes of a virgin or a matron « In a 
civil action, the plaintiff touched the ear of his w'lt- 
ncss, seized his reluctant adversary by the neck, 
and implored, in solemn lamentation, the aid of his 
fellow-citizens The two competitors grasped each 
other’s hand as if they stood prepared for combat 
before the tribunal of the prastor , he commanded 
them to produce the object of the dispute , they 
went, they returned with measured steps, and a clod 
of earth was cast at Ins feet to represent the field 
for which they contended This occult science of 
the words and actions of law was the inheritance of 
the pontiffs and the patricians Like the Chaldean 
astrologers, they announced to their clients the days 
of business and repose , these important trifles were 
interwoven with the religion of Numa , and, after 
the publication of the twelve tables, the Roman 
people were still enslaved by the ignorance of judi- 
cial proceedings The treachery of some plebeian 
officers at length revealed the profitable mystery 
in a more enlightened age, the legal actions were 
derided and observed , and the same antiquity 
which sanctified the practice, obliterated the use 
and meaning, of this primitive language t 

Sticcr^inn of the more liberal art was cultivated, 
civil laMjcrs however, by the sages of Rome, who, 
in a stricter sense, may be considered as the authors 
of the civil law The alteration of the idiom and 
manners of the Romans rendered the style of the 
twelve tables less familiar to each rising generation. 


and the doubtful passages were imperfectly ex- 
plained by the study of legal antiquaiians To 
define the ambiguities, to circumscribe the latitude, 
to apply the principles, to extend the consequences, 
to reconcile the real or apparent contradictions, 
was a much nobler and more important task, and 
the province of legislation was silently invaded by 
the expounders of ancient statutes Their subtle 
interpretations concurred with the equity of the 
pnetor, to reform the tyranny of the darker ages 
however strange or intricate the means, it was the 
aim of artificial jurisprudence to restore the simple 
dictates of nature and reason, and the skill of 
private citizens was usefully employed to under- 
mine the public institntions of their country The 
revolution of almost one thousand years, from the 
twelve tables to the reign of Justinian, may be 
divided into three periods almost equal in duration, 
and distinguished from each other by the mode of 
instniLtion and the character of the civilians s 
Pride and ignorance contributed, , 

^ ' The firvt period, 

during the fiist period, to confine A u c 
within narrow limits the science of ws 
the Roman law On the public days of market or 
assembly, the masters of the art were seen walking 
in the foium ready to impart the needful advice to 
the meanest of their fellow-citizens, from whose 
1 votes, on a future occasion, they might solicit a 
grateful return As their years and honours in- 
creased, they seated themselves at home on a chair 
or throne, to expect with patient gravity the visits 
of their clients, who at the dawn of day, fiom the 
town and country, began to thunder at their door 
The duties of social life, and the incidents of judi- 
cial proceeding, were the ordinary subject of these 
consulfations, and the verbal or wntten opinion of 
the JU7 isconsults was framed according to the rules 
of prudence and law The youths of their own 
order and family were permitted to listen , their 
children enjoyed the benefit of more private lessons, 
and the Mucian race was long renowned for the 
hereditary knowledge of the civil law The second 
penod, the learned and splendid age - j ^ 
of jurisprudence, may be extended “a"u^c'" ’ 
from the birth of Cicero to the reign oss 
of Severus Alexander A system was formed, 
schools were instituted, books were composed, and 
both the living and the dead became subservient to 
the instruction of the student The tiipaitite of 
iBlius Pietus, surnamed Catus, or the Cunning, 
was preserved as the oldest work of jurisprudence 


ctMiivoh moslpmliablj ft Scriiilms Semvoh tlie imrtcr of P,, 
nnn, coiiMderv l|,„ ncccptancc of fire and tnlcr L the 
n,arrn.e (Pandect I xmv ft 1 leg CC Cliu„e“ 

A' 

wtiicli he iinderctotid as a mvver and v ma istraie 
Ulpnn rra^mcnL tit xvu No M p C-13 C»4 ‘ ISchuUm^, 
c liiefiirtum hncclicionue concentum was ha lunm* ■.nj t 
111 the time of the Aiitoniiies (Aiihis Gelliiis nv, t 
clcrivatinn of H, incrciii. Antiqiiitat Horn I i» tit 1 W 
IS supported in theriidenci of Ari«topl,aiie. his sclinli«t nT? 

r III Ins Oration for Murciia, (c S-ls I 
the form^. ntid Ihe which are renrmntJH^w^ 

mon mndour hj Aldus Gillius {N,,u Attic xv To 
p 2G->, 206 2(57 ) and Ilcinccciiis (Antiqintat 1 i\ ft ) ’’ 


p The senes of the civil liwjers is deduced by Pomponiiis, (de 
pri„inc Juris Pandect. I i tit ii) The moderns have discus, ed svilh 
IcarniiiK and criticism, this branch of liUrary histor> and unong 
these I liave chiefly been Rinded bj Gravina, (p 41 — 70 ) and Hiinec 
CHis (Hist J U. No 113—351 ) Cicero, more cspcridly in Ins books 
di Oratnre, de Chris Ontoribiis de Lc,.ibiis, and the Clai is Cicira 
iinn-i of Crnesti, (tinder the nanie«of Muettif Ac laflurd much}.enuine 
niid plcasini; information Honceoften alludes to the tnortiiiiL labours 
of the CIV ihans, (Serm 1 i 10 Bpist II i 101, &c) 

Agricolam laiidat fiiris Icgiimqnc peritus 
Sub palli cantum, coosnitor iibi ostia pul<at 

nom-e diilce dm fnit et solemuc, rcchisa 
Mane duino vi^ihrc, clieiiti promcrc jura 
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Cntotlit censor derned some additional fame from 
Ins legal studies, and those of Ins son the kindred 
appellation of Mucins Si.a:\oIa vas illustrated b> 
three sages of the Ian , but the perfection of the 
science n as asenbed to Sen nis Stilpicius their dis- 
ciple, and the friend of Tully , and the long suc- 
cession, nbicb shone nitb equal lustre under the 
republic and under tlic Gmsars, is finally closed b) 
the Tcspeclablc characters of Papinian, of Paul, 
and of Ulpian Their names, and the larioos titles 
of their productions, have been minutely preserved, 
.ind the example of Labco maj suggest some idea 
of their diligence and fccunditj That eminent 
hinder of the Augustan age divided the jear bc- 
tneen the cit> and country, beta cen business and 
composition , and four hundred books arc cntimcr- 
ated as the fruit of his retirement Of the collec- 
tions of his nval Capito, the tno hundred and fift}- 
ninth book is expressly quoted , and fen teachers 
could deliver their opinions in less than a ccntuiy 
^ , of volumes In the third period, be- 

A u c tween the reigns of Alexander and 
«>s8— 1230 Jnstinian, the oracles of jurisprudcntc 

were almost mute The measure of curiosity had 
been filled , the throne was occupied bj t} rants and 
barbarians , the activ c spirits w ere diverted bj re- 
ligious disputes, and the professors of Rome, Con- 
stantinople, and Bcrjtns, were humbtj content to 
repeat the lessons of their more enlightened prede- 
cessors From the slow advances and rapid decay 
of these legal studies, it may be inferred, that they 
require <i state of peace and refinement From the 
miiKitiidc of voluminous civilians who fill the inter- 
mediate space, it 15 evident, that such studies may 
be pursued, and such works may be performed, 
with a common share of judgment, experience, and 
industrv The genius of Cicero and Virgil was 
more scnbiblj felt, as each revolving age had been 
found incapable of producing a similar or a second 
but the most eminent teachers of the law were as- 
sured of leaving disciples equal or superior to 
themselves in merit and reputation 

Their pliiio. jurisprudence which bad been 

*o(>in grosslv adapted to the wants of the 
first Romans, was polished and improved in the 
seventh century of the city, by the alhanrc of 
Grecian philosophy The Semv olas had been taught 
by use and experience , but Scrvius Siilpieius was 
the first civilian who established liis art on a certain 
and general theory •• For the discernment of truth 
and falsehood he applied, as an infallible rule, the 
logic of Aristotle and the stoics, reduced particular 
lases to general principles, and diifuscd over the 
shapeless mass the light of order and eloquence 

h or ntlicr Cicero liiiiwlf propovrs (ile Oratore t tl, 42 ) 

an iiVa of ttir srI or viciirc of jiiri^priiilence tvliicti Ibe c1tK]ii«m Init 
illitrrntc Antoniui ) oAVet^ to tWridc tt tvasi |urth eXicuted \*y 
^utpiruf% (in Bruto, r 41 ) wlinv pni*c< ire cSc^aiitl^ %«rted 
in of the Rnnun Tijt tna, (p GO ) 

1 IVrturhitrinrni aiitcm omnium harutn rertmi acailemtam hinc al> 
\trr«iUrt Camcide recentim cxorrmni lit ftileat, iiam »i in 

hi'C Wife i«<trttcti ef compoMt4 Mdraiitur iiimii* riKt niini« 

•piini qtiidem r,^o | Jjtarc tiipin siiunioi^n. non amim (tic i 

13 ) Fro n t\%\% ahnic E» ullev ^Remarks on Free thinkin^, p 

intp^ht Ime learned Imw firmU Cicern Uelienil m the ipeciou* 
UxtriiiM winch he has adortic 1 


Cicero, Ins contemporary and friend, declined the 
reputation of a professed lawyer , but the junspru- 
dcncc of Ins country w as adorned by Ins incompara- 
ble genius, which converts into gold every object 
that it touches After the example of Plato, he 
composed a republic , and, for the use of Ins re- 
public, a treatise of laws , in winch he labours to 
deduce, from a celestial origin, the wisdom and 
justice of tlie Roman conslitnlion The whole 
universe, according to Ins sublime hypothesis, forms 
one immense commonwealth gods and men, who 
participate of the same essence, arc members of the 
same community , reason prescribes the law of 
nature and nations, and all positive institutions, 
however modified by accident or custom, are drawn 
from the rule of right, w Inch the Deity lias inscribed 
on every virtuous mind From these plnlosoplncal 
mysteries, lie mildly excludes the sceptics who 
refuse to believe, and the Epicureans who arc un- 
willing to act The latter disdain the care of the 
republic, he advises them tb slumber in their shady 
gardens But he humbly entreats that the new 
academy would be silent, since her bold objections 
would too soon destroy the fair and well-ordered 
structure of Ins lofty system > Pinto, Aristotle, and 
Zeno, he represents as the only teachers who arm 
and instmct a citizen for the duties of social life 
Of these, the armour of the stoics'^ was found to be 
of the firmest temper , and it w as (.hicfly vi orn, both 
for use and ornament, in the schools of jurispru- 
dence From the portico, the Roman civilians 
learned to live, to reason, and to die but they 
imbibed in some degree tlio prejudices of the sect, 
the love of paradox, the pertinacious habits of 
dispute, and a minute attachment to words and 
Tcrbal distinctions The supenonty of foim to 
matter Mas introduced to ascertain the right of pro- 
perty and the equality of crimes is countenanced 
by an opinion of Trebatius ‘ tint be who touches the 
car,toucbcs the whole body , and that he who steals 
from a heap of corn, or a hogshead of wine, is 
guilty of the entire theft” 

Arms, eloquence, and the study of 
tlie CIV 1 1 Invr promoted a citizen to the 
honours of the Roman state , and the three professions 
were sometimes more conspicuous by tlicir union in 
the same character In the composition of the edict, 
a learned prmtor gave a sanction and preference to 
bis priv ate sentiments , the opinion of a censor, or 
a consul, was entertained with respect, and a 
doubtful interpretation of the laws might be sup- 
ported by the virtues or triumphs of the civilian 
TIic pntncian arts were long protected by the veil 
of mystery , and in more enlightened times, the 

k 1 he stoic p1ii1o<nph\ vras 6nt taught at Rome h> PatiTtin* the 
fnenil of the > mincer Snpio («ec hiy I ifc iii the Mem de PAcaileniie 
del Inscription* tom x n TS'-SO) 

I he IS quoted h\ TTlpiati (le^ 40 ad inPaiiilerl 1 xlrii 

tit II le^ SI I \ ct Trebitiiis ifler he tris n Ieat1in„ civilian qnt 
familnm dnxit hernnie an epiriirean (Cicero ail Fun tii 5) Perliaps 
lie ivai not conMaiiL or sincere in bis iicu ect 

in See Gnvina (p 4o~51 ) and the incfiVctiwI cavils of Mveou 
lleinecnu* (111*! J R No ISo) quotes and mproici a dissertation of 
1 venrd Otto, de Stoini Jirriscofi*iiitonim Plidoviphit 
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freedom of inquiry established the general prin- 
ciples of jiirispradcnce Subtle and intricate cases 
•were elucidated by the disputes of the forum rules, 
axioms, and definitions" were admitted as the 
genuine dictates of reason , and the consent of the 
legal professors was interwoven into the practice of 
the tribunals But these interpreters could neither 
enact nor execute the laws of the republic, and the 
judges might disregard the authontj of the Screvo- 
las themselves, which was often overthrown by the 
eloquence or sophistry of an ingenious pleader® 
Augustus and Tiberius were the first to adopt, as a 
useful engine, the science of the civilians , and Iheir 
servile labours accommodated the old sjstcm to the 
spnit and views of despotism Under the fair pre- 
tence of securing the dignity of the art, the privilege 
of subscribing legal and v alid opinions vv as confined 
to the sages of senatorian or equestrian rank, who 
bad been previously approved by the judgment ot 
the prince, and this monopolj prevailed, till 
Hadrian restored the freedom of the profession to 
every citizen conscious of his abilities and know- 
ledge The discretion of the praetor was now go- 
verned by the lessons of his teachers , the judges 
were enjoined to obey the comment as well as the 
text of the law , and the use of codicils was a 
memorable innovation, which Augustus ratified by 
the advice of the civilians ? 

The most absolute mandate could 
only require that the judges should 
agree with the civilians, if the civilians agreed 
among themselves But positive institutions are 
often the result of custom and prejudice , laws and 
language arc ambiguous and arbitrary , where rea- 
son IS incapable of pronouncing, the love of argu- 
ment is inflamed by the envy of rivals, the vanity 
of masters, the blind attachment of tbcir disciples , 
and the Roman jurisprudence was divided by the 
'once famous sects of the Proculians and Sabinutns s 
Two sages of the laws, Atcius Capito and Antistius 
Labeo,*’ adorned the peace of the Augustan age the 
former distinguished by the favour of his sovereign, 
the latter more illustrious by bis contempt of that 
favour, and his stern though harmless opposition to 
the tjrant of Rome Their legal studies were in- 
llucncLd by the various colours of their temper and 
principles Labeo was attached to the form of the 
old republic, his rival embraced the more profitable 

II VV'e line lirard of the Catoiiian rule, the Annilnn stipulation, ind 
the nimiliaii forma, of 21 1 mixims and of 247 uefinitioiis (Pandect 1 

C tit XI I XI II ) 

o Reid Cicero, I i «*c Oratnri, Topiin, pro Murena 

p Pompoiiiii* (lie Ori,,ine Juris Pinilect 1 i tit ii leg 2 No 
47 ) Htinicciiis, (ad Iiistitut 1 i tit ii No fl 1 u tit xxi ,ii Ele 
mrnt tl Aiitii|iiit-it ) anil Graiins, (p 41—45 ) 1 ct the iiionopnK of 
Augustus 1 liarMi mc-i«nre I’-ouht appear with some soacnin^ m the 
ciiiittmponr} ciiilence, and it was probabt> leilcd I,} adtirtcof the 
senate 

<) I line perused the Dislribeof Gntfridus Itlasconns, the lesmcd 
Mascnii dc Scctis Jnri<coii<iiltnrnm (Eipsitp, 172S, in 12mo p 27a) a 
le-iriied tmli«e on a inrrow and barren ground 

r ^le the clnrictirof Aiitistiiis I^ben in Tacitn*, (Annil in 7 j) 
and in an epistle of Ateios Capito (Aul Gellins xiii 12 ) who accuses 
his riial of liberlas nimia ct treurs Vet Horace would not hare 
lashed n i irtuons and risucctable senator and I must adopt the emro 
dation of Ilcntlri, who nuts /fl5ic;io nisanior {S<.rm I m 82) ^-e 

Masron drfcirtis (r 1 p t— 24 ) 

s Jn tiiiian (liistitnt I in tit xmii and Tltcophil VirsGrar p 
C77 fSO ) Im' I'ci-hli dispiile and the ntscs of 
llomcr Hut wtrt alleged on cither side as legal authorities It was 


substance of the rising monarchy But the dispo- 
sition of a courtier is tame and submissive, and 
Capito seldom presumed to deviate from the senti- 
ments, or at least from the words, of bis prede- 
cesbors , while the bold republican pursued Ins 
independent ideas without fear of paradox or inno- 
vations The freedom of Labeo was enslaved, 
however, by the ngour of Ins own conclusions, and 
he decided, according to the letter of the law', the 
same questions which bis indulgent compctitoi 
lesolved with a latitude of equity more suitable to 
the common sense and feelings of mankind If a 
fair exchange bad been substituted to the pajment 
of money, Capito still considered the transaction as 
a legal sale ,* and he consulted nature for the ago of 
puberty, without confining Ins definition to the pre- 
cise period of twelve or fourteen years • This 
opposition of sentiments was propagated in the 
writings and lessons of the two founders , the 
schools of Capito and Labeo maintained their in- 
veterate conflict from the age of Augustus to that 
of Hadrian and the two sects denved their appel- 
lations from Sabinus and Froculus their most 
celebrated teachers The names of Cassians and 
Pcffasians were likewise applied to the same parties , 
but, by a strange reverse, the popular cause was in 
the bands of Pegnsns,’’ a timid slav e of Domitian, 
while the favourite of the Cmsarswas represented 
by Cassius, 3^ who gloried in Ins descent from the 
patriot assassin By the perpetual edict, the con- 
troversies of the sects were in a great measure 
determined For that important work, the emperor 
Hadnan preferred the chief of the Sabinians the 
friends of monarchy prevailed , but the moderation 
of Salvius Julian insensibly reconciled the victors 
and the v anquished Like the contemporary philo- 
sophers, the lawyers of the age of the Antonines 
disclaimed the authority of a master, and adopted 
from every system the most probable doctrines* 
But their vvnlings would have been less v oluminous, 
bad their choice been more unanimous The con- 
science of the judge was perplexed by the number 
and weight of discordant testimonies, and every 
sentence that his passion or interest might pro- 
nounce, was justified by the sanction of some 
venerable name An indulgent edict of the younger 
Theodosius excused him from the labour of compar- 
ing and weighing their arguments Five civilians, 

ilrcidcd bi Piiil, (lep 33 ad Edict, tn Pandect 1 xiiii tit i Ie„ I ) 
aincr, in a iimplL i.\clian),e, tlie bii} cr could not be discriniinitcd fruni 
Ibe '•eller 

t Tim control ers} was likewise (jiien for tlic Proculians, to super 
•ede llic iiidcccnc} nf a irarcli, and to complj wiili tlie aiitioriiin of 
Hippocrates who was attached to the septenarj mimhcr of two weeks 
of \ cars, or 700 ofdajs (Institut I i lit xxii ) Plotarrh and tin 
itoics (dc Placil Philosoph 1 i c 24 ) arsi,.n a more naliiral reason 
Eonrtecn J cars is the age — rcpi nK o o~<p;eoT<ito' spii ctoi oppof Ve 
tile iPslij/iR of the sects in Alascoti, c ix p 145—27(5 
u The scries and conclusion of the *ects are de«eril)fd hi Vlascim 
(c II— III p 24 — 120 ) and it would be almost ridiculous to praiv his 
equal justice to the<e nh<ol< tc si cts 
» At the first summons he flics to the tiirlmt council jet Juicnal 
('•alir jv 75—81 ) 'ti Ics the pncfecl or bailiff of Rome <ancti«iiinus 
lL„um interpres rroin his science sais the old scholiast In was 
ralhd not a man, hut a liook 11c denied tbc singular iiaior of Pega 
sus from Die gallej which his father cninmanded 
y Tacit Anral xiii 7 Suelon in Nerone c xxxvn 
> IMaseuu de Seclis c viii p 120—144 dc Hcri<riindis, a legal term 
which was appheil to these eclectic lawiers herciscrrt is si pom mous 
to diTiderc 
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Caius, Fapinian, Paul, Ulpian, and Modestinus, 
ncrc established ns the oracles of jnnsprudcncc a 
majontj nas dccisnc, but if tlicir opinions ncrc 
cqinll} diMdcd, a casting sole was ascribed to the 
superior nisdom of Pnpiiiian * 
lUhrmsiioii of Wlicii Justinian ascended the 
’ ii' ju?rnia»7 reformation of the Roman 

A D 527, «wc jurisprudence was an arduous but in- 
dispensable task In the space of ten ccnluncs, the 
infinite sarict} of laws and legal opinions bad filled 
many thousand \olumcs, which no fortune could 
purchase and no capacity could digest Books 
could not easily be found , and the judges, poor in 
ili( midst of riches, i ere reduced to the escrcisc of 
tlicir illiterate discretion The subjects of tlic 
Greek proMnccs were ignorant of the language that 
disposed of their lives and properties , and the bar- 
bat out dialect of the Latins was imperfectly studied 
in the academics of Berytus and Gonslantiiiopic 
As an lllyiiiin soldier, that idiom was familiar to 
the infancy of Justinian , his youth had been in- 
structed by the lessons of jurisprudence, and his 
inipcrial choice selected the most learned cnihans 
of the cist, to labour with their sovereign in the 
work of reformation *> The theoiy of professors was 
issistcd by the practice of advocates, and the c\- 
])cricncc of magistrates , and the whole undertaking 
v.as animated by the spirit of Tnbonian « This cv- 
Tribonnn traordinary man, the object of so much 
A D 52T— 510 pruisc and censure, was a native of 
Side in Pampliylia , and his genius, like that of 
Bacon, embraced, as Ins own, all the business and 
know ledge of the age Tnbonian composed, both in 
prose and verse, on a strange diversity of curions 
and abstruse subjects * a double panegyric of 
J ustinian and the life of the philosopher Thcodotus, 
the nature of happiness and the duties of govern- 
ment , Homer’s catalogue and the four-and-twenty 
sorts of metre , the astronomical canon of Ptolemy , 
the changes of the months, the liouscs of the 
planets , and the harmonic sy stem of the vv orld To 
the literature of Greece he added the use of the 
Latin tongue , the Roman civilians were deposited 
in Ins library and in his mind , and he most assidu- 
ously cultivated those arts which opened the road of 
wealth and prefQrnicnt Prom the bar of the pne- 
tonan pnefccts, he raised liimsclf to the honours of 
qiuestor, of consul, and of master of the oITiccs the 
council of Justinian listened to Ins eloquence and 
wisdom, and eqvy was mitigated by the gentleness 
and affability of Ins manners The reproaches of 

» ^ Hie TIieotlMian Ccxlc, \ , tit i\ nitli Gwlrfrov e Com 
nffiUr) lorn t p drcrcc ficcscion lo 

Jc^iiitirat utffptitps like In ili** Praviiict'ilc^. wlieilifp i 

i'Wfst oUlictA to folloTt tlie opinion of Vapiniaii or of n m’ljoratx. 

hif jiuiKment, ajsam I IiU con<eicnce &.c \ti a IrJi^lalor 
of optniow, liowercr falvr, ilie not of truth, but 

h Tortile Ii^l l3l»f>ut^of JiiMinian, 1 Ime the preface lo 

thr ln liiiitM thelM 2d and 'kl I'rr^acen to IherimVrii tliein 
ami 2J rrrfaee to the Code nnd the C de }Mt (I i lit \ui dc 
' Jure riiUclean lo ) After the uri^inAl K t\mnnir« I h \c eo i 

-iiItMl aninnc llir nimlirr*, lltliicciiits (UnC J R a«3— IM I 
^Ta'mn (IliU de b Jiir, priidencr Ronnire ii 2^5- Tof. U rariiu 
'7- ?”) ,n 1.1, life 01 Juwinui. (,/ lo-ia 

Ibndwl j, Vr y t' ®W-S<.1 , for the Difce^l or 
r tor the rlunrler of Trihonut, «ee U,e tcHimonies of 1*ruca|iiu,^ 


impiety and avarice have stained the virtues or the 
reputation of Tnbonian In a bigoted and perse- 
cuting court, the principal minister was accused of 
a secret aversion to the Christian faith, and was sup- 
posed to entertain the sentiments of an atheist and 
a pagan, wbicli have been imputed, inconsistently 
enough, to the last philosophers of Greece His 
avarice was more clearly proved and more sensibly 
felt If he vv ere sw ay cd by gifts in the ndministra 
tion of justice, the example of Bacon will again 
occur , nor can the merit of Tnbonian atone for Ins 
baseness, if he degraded the sanctity of Ins profes- 
sion , and if Ians were every day enacted, modified, 
or repealed, for the base consideration of his pnvatc 
emolument In the sedition of Constantinople, Ins 
removal was granted to the clamours, perhaps to 
the just indignation, of the people but the qutestor 
was speedily restored, and till the hour of Ins death, 
he possessed, above twenty years, the favour and 
confidence of the emperor His passive and duti- 
ful submission has been honoured with the praise of 
Justinian liimsclf, whose vanity na>> incapable of 
discerning how often tliat submission degenerated 
into the grossest adulation Tnbonian adored the 
virtues of his gracious master the caiUi was Un- 
worthy of such a prince , and he alTccted a pious 
fear, that Justinian, like Elijah or Romulus, would 
be snatched into the air, and translated alive to the 
mansions of celestial glory • 

If Cccsar had achieved the reforma- 
tion of the Roman law. Ins creative 
genius, enlightened by renectioii and if 
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Study, would have given to the world 
a pure and original system of junspru 
dcncc Whatever flattery might suggest, the em- 
peror of the cast was afraid to establish Ins private 
judgment as the standard of equity in the pos- 
session of legislative power, he borrowed the aid of 
time and opinion , and bis laborious compilations 
are guarded by the sages and legislators of past 
times Instead of a statue oast in a simple mould 
by the band of an artist, the works of Justinian re- 
present a tcssclatcd pavement of antique and costly, 
hot too often of incoherent, fragments In the first 
year of bis reign, he directed the faithful Tnbonian, 
and nine learned associates, to revise the ordinances 
of his predecessors, as they were contained, since 
the tune of Hadnan, in the Gregorian, Hcrmogc- 
nian, and Tbcodosian codes, to purge the errors 
and contradictions, to retrench whatever was obso- 
lete or superfluous, and to select the wise and 

(Persic I I & S3 34 Anecdnl c, 13 SO } and Siiidax flom in n 601 
edit Kiitler ) Luilewis (in Vit Ju<tinian n 175—209 ) works liard, 
verj Inril, In tvliiie wasli^the black a tnoor 
d I nppl> ihf two j)as<a of Suidas lo the sanie man , et er\ circiim 
stance «o rxaclU tMlies. let the lawiemapprirLimnitit and Film 
ci«* IS iiichned to <epantc the two chanctem (Ihbhot Gmu. tom i 
}i Itf II p 618 III p 418 XII p 340 363 474 ) 
e This Horj IS rehted by lUsiclmis (de Viris lllusirihiis ) Froco- 
)ims (Wedot c 13) and Suiihs, (tom iii p 601) Snell tlatim la 
imrediule* ' 

— Nihil rsl ijwoA credere oe sc 

poicM, dim hudatur Dlls scijtii potesias 
rontchfllc (tom i p 32*^39 ) has ndiriilcd the impttddire of the 
ittoUisi A ir;;il Dili the same Foiittiicllc places his kiii^ aliosethe 
niviue Augustus y and the wi,e U nicaii Ins not hlurhcd to nt I c 
Ucstin a Fcs j ciix ti osermt balancer T el niitber Ansusius nor Ltmii 

\I> were fooK 
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salatarj laws, best adapted to the praetiee of the 
tnbunals and the use of Ins subjects The work 
was accomplished in fourteen months, and the 
twehe books or tables, which the new decemvirs 
produced, might he designed to imitate the labours 
of their Roman predecessors The new Code of 
Justinian was honoured with his name, and con- 
firmed by his royal signature hnthentic transcripts 
were multiplied by the pens of notaries and senhes , 
they Mere transmitted to the magistrates of tlie 
European, the Asiatic, and afterwards the Afncan 
provinces and the law of the empire was pro- 
claimed on solemn festivals at the doors of churches 
ThePandpcbor A more arduous operation was still 
AD sao-Dirc 15 l>ehind to extract the spint of juris- 
AD 5A3 Dec 16 prudence from the decisions and con- 
jectures, the questions and disputes, of the Roman 
civilians Seventeen lawyers, with Tnhonian at 
their head, wcJ’e appointed by the emperor to ex- 
ercise an absolute jurisdiction over the works of 
their predecessors If they had ohejed his com- 
mands in ten years, Justinian would have been 
satisfied with their diligence , and the rapid com- 
position of the Digest or pANnECTs,^ in three years, 
will deserve praise or censure, according to the 
merit of the execution Fiom the library of Tn- 
bonian they chose forty, the most eminent civilians 
of former times « two thousand treatises were com- 
prised in an abridgment of fifty books , and it has 
been carefully recorded, that three millions of lines 
or sentences were reduced, in this abstract, to the 
moderate number of one hundred and fifty thousand 
The edition of this great work was delayed a month 
after that of the Instituti s , and it seemed reason- 
able that tbc elements should precede the digest of 
the Roman law As soon as the emperor had ap- 
proved their labours, he ratified, by Ins legislative 
power, the speculations of these private citizens 
their commentaries, on the twelve tables, the pei- 
pctnal edict, the law s of the people, and the decrees 
of the senate, succeeded to the authority of the text , 
and the text was abandoned, as a useless, though 
venerable, relict of antiquity The Cade, the Pan- 
dects, and the Institutes, were declared to be the 
legitimate system of civil jurisprudence , they alone 
were admitted in the tnbunals, and they alone were 
taught in the academicb of Rome, Constantinople, 
and Berjtus Justinian addressed to the senate 
and provinces bis etei nnl oracles , and his pride, 
under the mask of pielj , ascribed the consumma- 
tion of this great design to the support and inspira- 
tion of the Dcitj 


{ n.ii«t».TQi (Kcncnl rercncM) wjq a eotnmnn title of tlie Gwek 
hiiirelhiiie< (Plm Preftt «dlli<l Nttiir) The Diewfo of SrT»Qh, 
lMarc».lliiiii\ CcKii^ were alri-iily fimiliar to the ciiiliaiis but JiiWi 

III III was III the wni i|r when he used the tnn appellations as sa nonam 
nils Is the word Pandects Greek or lAtiii— masruhiic or aminiiii.1 
The ihhRcnl Brincknian will not presume to deride these monieiilous 
coiilruvcrvips (Hit Pandect rlnrLiitin p 3n0— 30) ) 

B Anpchis Pnliiianiis(l a Epist iilt } reckons lliirta seren (p Iflo— 
200 ) ciiihans qnotiil in the Pandects— a learned ami for Ii's times 
nil «.xtraordinara, h»L Tlie Greek index to the Paniiccts eniimcntes 
thirla nine, and forty arc prodiirrd ha the indrfatisralile Fahriciiis 
(llihhol Grar timi iii p ■««— 502.) Antoninus Aiii;iistns (de 
Nnmiiiihiis Propriis PaiidecL. apud Ludewi-, p 2S3.) is said to hwe 
addiil nay four names but they must be aagiie or recond hard refir 
cnees. 


Since the emperor declined the fame _ 

, « , . Praise and ren 

and envy of original composition, we sure of the Code 
can only require at his hands, method, 
choice, and fidelity, the humble, though indispensa- 
ble, virtues of a compiler Among the various com- 
binations of ideas, it is difficult to assign any rea- 
sonable preference , but as the order of J ustinian is 
different in his three works, it is possible that all 
maj be wrong , and it is certain that two cannot be 
right In the selection of ancient laws, lie seems to 
have viewed Ins predecessors without jealousy, and 
with equal regard the scries could not ascend 
above the leign of Hadrian, and the narrow distinc- 
tion of paganism and Christianity, introduced by 
the superstition of Theodosius, had been abolished 
by the consent of mankind But the jurisprudence 
of the Pandects is circumscribed witbin a period of 
a hundred years, from tbc perpetual edict to tbc 
death of Severus Alexander the civilians who lived 
under the first Caesars are seldom permitted to 
speak, and only three names can be attributed to 
the age of the republic The favourite of J ustinian 
(it has been fiercely urged) was fearful of encoun- 
tering the light of freedom and the gravity of Roman 
sages Tribonian condemned to oblivion tbc ge- 
nuine and native wisdom of Cato, the Scaevolas, 
and Sulpicius , while be invoked spirits more con- 
genial to his own, the Syrians, Greeks, and Afri- 
cans, who flocked to the imperial court to study 
Latin as a foreign tongue, and junsprudence as a 
lucrative profession But the ministers of Justi- 
nian* were instructed to labour, not for the curiosity 
of antiquaiians, bat for the immediate benefit of his 
subjects It was tbeir duty to select the useful and 
piactical parts of the Roman law , and the wntings 
of the old repablicans, bow ever curious or excellent, 
were no longer suited to the new system of man- 
ners, religion, and government Perhaps, if the 
preceptors and friends of Cicero were still alive, our 
candour would acknowledge, that, except in purity 
of language,’' their intrinsic merit was excelled by 
the school of Papinian and TJlpian The science 
of the laws is the slow growth of time and experi- 
ence, and the advantage both of method and mate- 
rials, IS naturally assumed by the most recent 
authors The civilians of the reign of the Anlo- 
nincs had studied tbc works of tbcir predecessors 
their philosophic spint had mitigated the rigour of 
antiquity, simplified the forms of proceeding, and 
emerged from the jealousy and prejudice of the 
rival sects The choice of tbc authorities that com- 
pose the Pandects, depended on the judgment of 


h 1 lie Srixni or Hie anricnt MSS mxy be xtrictly defined sut ten- 
tcnc» or periods of i complete ranxe, nfiicli, on Hie breadth of Hie 
irarriiment rolixor volume*, mnipo<ed a« many line* of unequal ten;;Hi 
The number of Snxoi in e-irli book screed ax i check on Hie errnm of 
the scribes (Gudcwi,., p 2U — 2Io and hix original aulUar Suicer 
The<iiir rieJesiixt tom i p 1021—1036) 

1 An inneiimiix and lexmen oration of Schiittin„iiix (Jiirixtiriidentia 
Ante Jiistiiiixiica, p SS 3 — 907 ) justifies the choice of TrilHiman 
a-xiiKi the passionate rhaiRex ofFranrix Ilottomm and lux <<etarjes ’ 
k Strip xnrax the crii«t of Trihnnnn, and illov for thi. ii*i* of leeli 
tiin! words Hid the laUm of the Fandi rts wdl t* r.mnd not iinirnrthr 
of the ai/rer n-e It Ins hetii xeliemcnlly attarkwl hx I.iiirrntms 
Vallx, a fistidioiix pinmmarnn of the hflrei.tli emtiirx and hv his 
Bjiolo 1.1 Horidiis Sibinu. It livs been definde.! by Alriat, and a 
namiless advocate, (most probably James Capelins) Tlinr «nou* 
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Tnbonian , bnt the pen cr of his sovereign could 
not ahsohe him from the snered obligations of truth 
and fidtlit) As the legislator of the empire, Jus- 
tinian might repeal the acts of the Antonincs, or 
ronilcmn, ns seditious, the free principles, which 
were maintained bj the last of the Roman lawyers ' 
But the cMstencc of past facts is placed lic}ond the 
Tcaeh of despotism , and the emperor was giiiltj of 
fniid and forgerj , when he corrupted the intcgritj 
of their text, inscnbLd with their venerable names 
the w ords and ideas of his sen ilc reign,™ and sup- 
pressed, by the hand of power, the pure and au- 
thentic copies of their sentiments The changes 
and intcrjiulations of Tnbonian and his colleagues, 
arc cYcused by the pretence of uniformity but 
tbcir cares have been insuilicicnt,and the anltnomies, 
or contradictions of the Code and Pandects, still 
exercise the patience and subtilty of modem 
cnalians " 

A rumour devoid of evidence has 
been propagated by the enemies of 
Justinian , that the jurisprudence of 
ancient Home was reduced to ashes by the author 
of the Pandects, from the vain persuasion, that it 
was now either false or supcrlhioiis WiUiout 
usurping an olTicc so inv idious, the emperor might 
safely commit to ignorance and time the accom- 
plislimcnt of this destriictivc wish Before the in- 
vention of pnnting and paper, the labour and the 
matcnals of anting could be purchased only by the 
rich , and it may reasonably ho computed, that the 
pnee of books was a liiindrcd-fold their present 
value* Copies were slowly multiplied and cau- 
tiously renewed , the hopes of profit tempted the 
sacrilegious scribes to erase the characters of anti- 
quity, and Sophocles or Tacitus were obliged to re- 
sign the parchment to missals, homilies, and the 
golden legend? If such was the fate of the most 


Are rolleftetl Duker (Opu^culi Ue Telcnim 

Jufi^enn^Uorum Lttpd fkit 1721 in 12nifl ) 

1 Nomina quitlem ^ cieribits «en arinins le,.nm sntrm verititem nw 
tram Itamie «iqiiul era! iii illi« mniti aulem tain 

erant ibi tioe derinimest tldelinituin et in |ie ^jncuum finem 

ilrthirla r<t qti'rqne lex (Cod Justinian 1 i til xtii le^ *) Tio 10} 
A frank emifexsion * 

m The iiiinilter of lhe«e embtenafa (n nolite inme for foremen) t% 
mncli rrdtired b\ (in tlit fmir la t lionk^rf \\\% Oliver 

vafton^ ) tilio maintains tlie ri;;1ii of Ju«tiniTii and tlie dut) of 

Tnlr iiufi 

n The or opnmttr lairs nf the Cmle and Pandect* are 

nomflimrs the cau*e and < itrn the excuse, of tli** pfnrious nnartamU 
(f the risil Itw ^bteh often aff mU trinl Itlonmi.nr calls Qurs 
tion* potir i Attn ^ x fine px**a„e of rrancisnis ^Iduums tu Juv 
tiTiiin (I II p Sc< apnd Ltiilcwiu p 30*i 300] 

ft \\ lirti Fit«t, or kaiistus aild at P«ri« his first printeil bitilrs as 
vnanu cnpl*, llie pnei of a jitirclimenl inpj was reifnre d from four «»r 
fire Imnurrd to fift)* atid fort) crorn* The public was at 

first pleawd with the rhesptie «, and at leivth proioked hv (he di« 
en*rr> of the fraud (Mattsiic, Annal Tvpo^raph tom i p 12. iirat 
ejilmn } 

P Tlii<rxrerab!e prartice pres ailed fmm the eighth and more es,ir 
enlU frtmi the twriftli centur) wh^ It liecamc almost uiiner*af 
(MniitC limn III the Mi-moirra dr I Acadrnne, lorn ti p OKI Ac 

ihfihothrqiie Pat«rtnn«xde laDipIninxtlqoe l»>m I p Pfi.) 

q Pftinimniu^ (Pandect I I tit ii leu 2.)olysrr\e* tint of (he three 
founder* of Uteelwt law Mnciuf, It uttis and NUndhis extant sniu 
inn a *i npla Manihi mnnumenta that of wmr old republican lawsrr* 
ha.e srrsantur toruni senplx Inlet nianit* liominum I ij,ht rf the 
Au^uslati sa-rs wen* redumi to a compendinm i*f Ca*rtlhn« scripU 
mnrxtaiit wd iimis htier Ne of Trebitm*, ininiK frrq«rntantnr{ 
t f Tiit*^^ III r» paniM •.TXli stmt Many quoUiion* in the Paod ets 
are d*- ned horn to.»k* which Trilnmlan nerrr saw and in tin. lonff 
from I! e Ksetifh to tlie tlnrte^nlh century of Home the ttpva 
rent widm,*rf thrmwlrms »ucee*siTe!y drpr«dt on the knowtulue 
and erneilv of titir I rtilecessors 

ft Alt in Ktml instance* repeat tlie error* of the seTil*e and the 


beautiful compositions of genius, viluat stability 
could be expected for the dull and barren works of 
an obsolete science’ The books of jurisprudence 
were interesting to few, and ciitcrlvining to none 
their value was connected with present use, and 
they sunk for ever as soon ns that use vvas super- 
seded by the innovations of fashion, superior merit, 
or public authority In the age of peace and learn- 
ing, between Cicero and the last of the Antonincs, 
many losses had been already sustained, and some 
luminaries of the school, or forum, were known 
only to the cunons by tradition and report Three 
hundred and sixty years of disorder and decay ac- 
celerated the progress of obliv ion and it may fairly 
be presumed, that of the writings, which Justinian 
IS accused of neglecting, many were no longer to be 
found in the libraries of the cast *> The copies of 
Papiman, or Ulpian, winch the reformer bad pro- 
scribed, were deemed unworthy of future notice 
the twelve tables and pretonan edicts insensibly 
V amslicd, and the monuments of ancient Home w ere 
neglected or destroyed by the envy and ignorance 
of the Greeks Ev cn the Pandects tliemselv es Iiav c 
escaped with diflicnlty and danger from the common 
shipwreck, and cnticism has pronounced, that all 
the editions and manuscripts of tlie vvest are denved 
from one original ^ It w as transcribed at Constan- 
tinople in the beginning of the sev entb century,* vi as 
successively transported by the accidents of war and 
commerce to Amalphi,* Pisa," and Plorencc,* and 
IS now deposited as a sacred relief in the ancient 
palace of the republic * 

It IS the first care of a reformer to , , 

LegnI incon 

prevent any future reformation To »taiicvof ju«- 
maintain tlie texts of tlie Pandects, 
the Institutes, and the Code, the use of cyphers and 
abbreviations was rigorously proscribed, and as 
Jnstiman had recollected, tliat the perpetual edict 

tran^poMtionv of wrnic Icxves in (lie 'Florentine Pinfipclx This fact, if 
ithetruft isdccWue k et the Panileclsareqtintcfl b) IioofCJiartres, 
(who died in 1117 ) by Theobald orchbiMiop of Cinterbury, and by 
Vxcariuft oiir fini profe *or in the ) nr 1140 (Sclden ad Fletam c 7 
tom II p 10SO--1085 ) Have our BritiMi MSS of the Pandects been 
colhl^r 

• See the de«rription of this orikinal in Brciickmxn (Ilist. Pandect 
riorftfit 1 I c 2 3 p 4—17 and J ii ) Politiaii an e»thii*n*t reiered 
It a* tiff* authentic standard of Jnstiman him*elf (p 407, 40S ) but this 
paradox 1 * refuted by the abbrexiations of the Florentine MS (I ii c 
3 p 117—130) It I* composed of two quarto volume* with large 
maigin* on a tliiu parchment, and the Latin character* betray the hand 
of a Creek *cnbe 

* Brcnckmxn at the end of hit liistnr) lias ii>*erte(l two dtwcrlalions 
ou the republic of Amatphi and the Pi*an war in theyearit35 Le 

n Hie disc«»rer> of the Pandects at Amalplii (A 15 1)37)1* first 
nntfcrd (ill 150) } b) Ludoiicii* Bologninn* fllrenckman, 1 t c II p 
71 71 1 ir c 2 p 417— 42>«)ontht.faithofa Pi*aii cliroiiule, (p 109, 
4111 ) n ittinnt a name or x dati The whole *tor) , thnii,.h uiiknnwti tu 
llic twelfth rentury embelli*licd b) ie.nonnla.,e* xnd suspected h) rigid 
criticism, I* lint fiiiwe^er, dcMitute ufmiicli internal prnliabilit), (I i 
r 4— H p 17—^) Hie I iber Pindect*rum nrPi*a wa* lindontitedtv 
cun uUeil in the fnurteenlh century by tlie „reat BartoUi*, (i> 406 407 
Seel 1 c 9 p 60-.C2) ^ J w 

*•* taken by the Florentine* in the year HOC and in 1411 

flic Pandect* were tian<portcd to the capital Thc*c cunts arc 
authftfitic and famon*. 

y Tliey were now bonnd in purple, depo«ited in a rich cn*kcf, and 
sltf».rn to ciirinii* trasellers by the niunks and magistrate* bare headed, 
and with hjitcd (ilrcnekman I i c 10 II 12 p 02— 97) 

» After the collation* of Pnhtiati Ilolo.ninii* *114 AntoiilniM Angii*- 
tiiiu* atm the splendid edition of the Pandects by TaiircUti* (in luijl ) 
lienry Rrcnckmaii a Dutchman uiidertr«)k a pil,,rimvc to Floitncr 
r» **^*^f»'*® employed sereral vears in tlie stoily of a single manrircrijU 
ft i*^'®^** Pandectamm Florcntinontm, (Ifirrcht 1722 in 4l<*) 
Uv'iigh a monument of industry, i* a small portion uf Id* oriaind 
ae*t»n 
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had been buned under the weight of commentators, 
he denounced the punishment of forgery against 
the rash civilians who should presume to interpret 
or pervert the w ill of their so'v ereign The scholars 
of Accursius, of Bartolus, of Cujacius, should blush 
for their accumulated guilt, unless they dare to 
dispute his right of binding the authority of his 
successors, and the native freedom of the mind 
But the emperor was unable to fix his own incon- 
stancy , and, while he boasted of renewing the ex- 
change of Diomede, of transmuting brass into gold,® 
he discovered the necessity of purifying his gold 
from the mixture of baser alloy Six j'ears had not 
elapsed from the publication of the Code, before he 
condemned the imperfect attempt, by a new and 
Second edition more accurate edition of the same 
* 1^0 M4*’ ■'i^ork , which he enriched with two 
Noi 16 hundred of his own laws, and fifty 
decisions of the darkest and most intricate points 
of junsprudcnce Every year, or, according to 
Procopius, each day, of his long reign, was marked 
by come legal innovation Many of his acts were 
rescinded by himself, many were rejected by his 
successors, many have been obliterated by time, 
but the number of sixteen Edicts, and one hun- 
The Novels dred and sixty-eight Novels,** has 
A D 534—565 admitted into the authentic body 
of the civil junsprudence In the opinion of a 
philosopher superior to the prejudices of his pro- 
fession, tliese incessant, and, for the most part, 
trifling, alterations, can be only explained by the 
venal spirit of a prince, who sold Avithout shame 
his judgments and his laus' The charge of the 
secret historian is indeed explicit and vehement , 
but the sole instance, which he produces, may be 
ascribed to the devotion as well as to the avarice of 
Justinian A wealthy bigot had bequeathed his 
inheritance to the church of Emesa , and its a alue 
was enhanced by the dexterity of an artist, who 
subscribed confessions of debt and promises of 
payment with the names of the richest Syrians 
They pleaded the established prescription of thirty 
or forty jears , but their defence was oserruled by 
a retrospective edict, which extended the claims of 
the church to the term of a century , an edict so 
pregnant with injustice and disorder, that, after 
serving this occasional purpose, it was prudently 
abolished in the same reign •' If candour ivill ac- 
quit the emperor himself, and transfer the corrup- 
tion to Ills -n ifc and fa^ ouritcs, the suspicion of so 

Ii\pi«a ^aNKciui juarD^i/Sot ci I en/loiui , npnd Ilnmcnim mtrcm 
anitiis \irtiiti< (Kt Prtcrat ai] Pandect ) A tine of Milton or Ta« o 
wniild Mirpri'o ns in an set of psrlismeiit ttnas omnia nlitincrc aanei 
inusiiinninen.viim Oftlic fint Cide, licsays (2nd PrafsLl in a.tcr. 
num s stitnrnm Ufan amt (or ever ' 
b AlireWiris a cls«ic adjcctitL Imt a bsrlisrnns siilistanttsc {Ln 
dtwi,r P 245) Jiistinnii never collected tlirminmseir the inne'cid 
latinos the U^il standard of modern tritminls, con-i tsnf ninetv ei lit 
Niitcis lint tin. iinmbrr was nicrra« d bv tlic dili^cnre of jiiliii flj 
loaiidcr, and Coiitms (Lndcwi„ p 249 253 Miraan Not iii Aiiesdot 
p 93 ) 

c Montesquieu Con'ideratinns sur la Gnndenr ct ta Dcradcnec des 
Ilnmaios r 20 tom in p SOI in 4tn On tins occasion lie tlirons 
aside tile (town and cap of a Presidents "Unrficr 
A Procopius tiiTdot c 2S A similar privdij-c was };nnted to ibc 
clinreU of Home {Xo\el in) Pur tlie peniral niical of these m>« 
chievons indnl.ciirrs sec Novel CNi and Tdirt v 
e Jjctaiitiu-, III Ins Institutes of Clitistiauitj, an e1ega.it and spcci 


foul a vice must still degrade the majesty of his 
laws and the advocates of Justinian may acknow- 
ledge, that such levity, whatsoever be the motn^e, is 
unworthy of a legislator and a man 
Monarchs seldom condescend to be- institutes 
come the preceptors of their subjects , A d 533 ’ 
and some praise is due to Justinian, 
by whose command an ample system w'as reduced 
to a short and elementarj treatise Among the 
various institutes of the Roman law,® those of Caius^ 
were the most popular in the east and west , and 
their use may be considered as an evidence of their 
merit They were selected by the imperial dele- 
gates, Tribonian, Tlieophilus, and Dorotlieus and 
the freedom and purity of the Antonines was in- 
crusted with the coarser materials of a degenerate 
age The same volume which introduced the youth 
of Rome, Constantinople, and Berj'tus, to the gra- 
dual study of the Code and Pandects, is still pre- 
cious to the histonan, the philosopher, and the 
magistrate The Institutes of Justinian are di- 
vided into four books , they proceed, with no con- 
temptible method, from, I Pet sons, to, II Things, 
and from things to, III Actions , and the article 
IV of Private Wt ontjs, is terminated bj the prin- 
ciples of Criminal Law 

I The distinction of ranks and no - , 

_ , , - ' , I Ofppbsoks 

sons, IS the nrmest basis of a mixed Precmcii and 

and limited government In France, 
the remains of liberty are kept alive by the spirit, 
the honours, and even the prejudices, of fifty thou- 
sand nobles « Two hundred families supply, in 
lineal descent, the second branch of the English 
legislatuie, which maintains between the king and 
commons the balance of the constitution A gra- 
dation of patricians and plebeians, of strangers and 
5ubjects, has supported the aristocracy of Genoa, 
Venice, and ancient Rome The perfect equality of 
men IS the point in which the extremes of demo- 
cracy and despotism are confounded , since the 
majesty of the prince or people would be offended, 
if any heads were exalted aboA e the les cl of their 
fcllow-slas es or fellow-citizens In the decline of 
the Roman empire, the proud distinctions of the 
republic w ere gradually abolished, and the reason 
or instinct of J ustinian completed the simple form 
of an absolute monarchj'' The emperor could not 
eradicate the popular roiercncc which always waits 
on the possession of hereditary wealth, or the me- 
mory of famous ancestors He delighted to honour, 

onswork, proposes tn imitate tlic title anil rocllioil of tlii> riviliaiit 
Qniilam prudentes ct arbitri aniiilatis InUilutinncv Civilia Iiiri- rom- 
pnsitav rdideriiiit (Iiistitut Divin 1 i v 1) Such as Ulpiaii, l>ni), 
Florcnliniiv Marrnn 

r TIil emperor Jiistinim calls turn twin, tliongli tie died before the 
pud of tlie second ceiitiirv ills Institute* are qiintpd b\ Striiiis 
noct)iiii<, Prisciaii &r anil the Epitome bv Arrnn isstill txlant 
Uh Pmlepomciia and Note* to the edition of Srliultiii^, in the Juris. 

R rndcnln Ante Jiistinianri, Ln:d Hit. ITI7 IlLineccia* Hist J II 
fo 313 Ltidewi*, in Vit Just p 199) 

r the Aiiinirs Politique* de I AIiIk, de St Pierre tom i p 2o 
whodvtrs in the Jrvr 171o The most ancient fvniilips claim the im 
memorivl possession of imi* and fiefs Since the crusade*, some the 
most IniU rcspcctalilr have been creiled bj the kin. fir merit and 
rervice* Tiie rereiit and vul.ar irowd is derived from the niiiltitiirV 
of renal ofliecs without trust or di„iiit\, wliicli cnntiuuallv ciinoble (lie 
ncalthv plebeians. 
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twth (idcs and cmoinmcnts, Ins generals, magis- 
trates, and senators , and Ins precanous indulgence 
communicated some rajs of their glorj to the per- 
sons of their SMS es and children But in the eje 
of the lau , all Roman citi7cns s\ ere equal, and all 
subjects of the empire u ere citizens of Rome That 
inestimable character was degraded to an obsolete 
and emptj name The soice of a Roman could no 
longer enact his Ians, or create the annual ministers 
of his power Ins constitutional rights might hasc 
checked the arbitraij still ot a miistcr, and the 
bold adicnturer from Germany or Arabia uas ad- 
mitted, nilh equal fas our, to the cisil and military 
command, sihich the citizen alone had been once 
entitled to assume oscr tlic conquests of liis fathers 
Tlic first Caesars had scrupulous!} guarded the dis- 
tinrtion of x7}genuovs and sovtle birth, nliich nas 
decided bj the condition of the mother , and the 
candour of the Ians si as satisfied, if /ter freedom 
could be ascertained, during a single moment, be- 
tii cen the conception and the dclii ery The slai es, 
11 ho Mere liberated by a generous master, immc- 
diatclj entered into the middle class of Itbet tines 
or freedmen , but thej could ncier be cnfrauchiscd 
from the duties of obedience and gratitude sihat- 
eicr Here the fruits of their industrj, their patron 
and his family inherited the third part, or cien the 
SI hole of their fortune, if they died without children 
and without a testament Justinian respected the 
rights of patrons, but his indulgence remosed the 
badge of disgrace from the two inferior orders of 
freedmen u hoes er ceased to be a slave, obtained, 
without rcsorsc or delay, the station of a oitizen , 
and at length the dignity of an ingenuous hirth,' 
w Inch nature had refused, w as created, or supposed, 
by the omnipotence of the emperor 'WJiatcscr re- 
straints of age, or forms, or numbers, had been 
formerly introduced to check the abuse of manu- 
missions, and the too rapid increase of tile and in- 
digent Romans, he finally abolished , and the spint 
of his Ians promoted the cvtinrtion of domestic 
scnitudc Yet the eastern proiinccs were filled 
in the time of Justinian with multitudes of slaics, 
either born or purchased for the use of their mas- 
ters, and the price, from ten to scicnty pieces of 
gold, was determined by their age, their strength, 
and their education *■ But tlic hardships of tins 
dependent state wen, continually diminished by the 
influence of goi eminent and religion and the 
pride of a subject was no longer elated by Ins ab- 

h If the option of a hequcathrd to Mvrril lesalrc* ttiiy 

tlrew lot« ihit tlac to*crt«ere cntitlctl to tlirtr i^harc of lu« value tcni 
plerrs of pofd fira rommon «mant or maul ttiuler ten ynrn if ahovc 
tint a^f tvfiil) if thr> knrw a tradr llurly noUru^ or writer* 
fitlji mUlwivrvor p^vricfonv riiimrhv undrr t«n\rar« ttiirU 

above, fifty if trailcftum Mrmitj (Cud | n tit aiUii Ic*, 3) 
Irpil pnmart (^vncralty below thow »f Ihv tu^rkrt 

t rcrtleatalriifulMf^anil trmlfncn arr liMitiiti^ I i tn in— vm 
I ii tit Iv I ill III %iii IX raiHfvria nr OiLr^t I I lit v vi I 
axxvih tit and thi* whole of thr fortieth tuvik OhI^ I vi tit 

W v t >\t \n I— xxm Itr il hcnrvfuTwatdv Mudrf t«M»d itvit with 
rrl^mit t^xtof Ihf* ln<lit(itc^ itid Ihr- rorrr*iKifidffit 

art! Irt m tl>^ Autl«]ititira and I Irnwntaof naimrem* arp itnplictlty 
ml f<d| anJ with iiir twenty wtm fir I tiookaof llu* TaiidfcK tfip 
ir-imvd aod rathji al CtmnirnUrifW of Gvrard Noridt (Opera tom it p 
I— thr«riff Inffd Hit l?2t) 

tlw palri p»>tr«taq tfi tlw lovliltttr*, (( I tiUtt ) thf I’and^V 
(I t tit Vi. til ) and tht Cifdr, (I till fit xini xltiti xlix ) <luy pn* 


solute dominion over tbe life and happiness of Ins 
bondsman > 

The law of nature instructs most am- rathen aud 
raals to clicnsb and educate their in- «•“>'>«» 
faiit progeny The Ian of reason incnlcatcs to the 
human species the returns of filial piety But the 
cvclusiic, absolute, and perpetual dominion of the 
father 01 er Ins children, is peculiar to the Roman 
junsprudence,'^ and seems to be coc\aI with the 
foundation of the city ’ The paternal power was 
instituted or confirmed by Romulus himself and 
after the practice of three centuries, it was inscribed 
on tlic fourth table of the decerns irs In the forum, 
the senate, or tbe camp, the adult son of a Roman 
citizen enjoyed the public and pris ate rights of a 
pet son in Ins father's house lie svas a mere thing , 
confounded by the laws with the movables, tlie 
cattle, and the slaves, whom the capricious master 
might alienate or destroy , without being responsi- 
ble to any earthly tnbiinal Tbe hand winch be- 
stowed the daily sustenance might resume the 
voluntary gift, and whatever was acquired hy the 
labour or fortune of the son was immediately lost 
in the property of the father His stolen goods (Ins 
oven or Ins children) might be recovered by the same 
action of theft and if either bad been guilty of a 
trespass, it w as in bis own option to compensate the 
damage, or resign to tbe injured party the obnoMous 
animal At the call of indigence or avarice, the 
master of a family could dispose of lin> children or 
bis slaves But tbe condition of the slave was 
far more advantageous, since lie regained, by tbe 
first manumission. Ins alienated freedom tbe son 
was again restored to his unnatural father, lie 
might be condemned to servitude a second and a 
third time, and it was not till after the third sale and 
deliverance,’' that he was enfranchised from the 
domestic power, which had been so repeatedly 
abused According to Ins discretion, a fatlier might 
chastise the real or imaginary faults of his children, 
by stnpcs, by imprisonment, by e\ilc, by sending 
them to the country to work in chains among the 
meanest of his servants The majesty of a parent 
was armed with the power of life and death ,“ and 
the cvampicb of such bloody executions, w’hicli 
were sometimes praised, and never punished, may 
be traced in the annals of Rome, beyond the times 
of Pompej and Augustus Neither age, nor rank, 
nor the consular olTiec, nor the honours of a triumph, 
could exempt the most illustrious citizen from the 

^Ulnqnnd III librrns InbemiK prn|irluni c»l civiiim nnmanoriiin 
>iilli enim biii sunt homines nui taleni in lilieros liabeatit potestatem 
fjiialrm not halwniut 

1 Pion\MUt Ih1 1 n p 94, Oratina (Onn n 290.) nroihirct 
thr wotil* of the xii tablet I’lnmlan (in Collatioiie Tlonnn 

vt motaimiim Jil ir p 204 )st>let hit paUiipntrttas, exr«.,i.iat Ul 
pnti fna ^anin I xxti in Pimlrct 1 t tit «i U;; R ) m>*, jut jKitet 
lalit imwibut receptum niid furtosut fllium in poteslate liabLbit How 
«w«— or rather how nbturil » 

TO Paiiflect 1 xltii tit ii Je-, 14 No 13 !«? 39.^o I bueh was 
the orrition of Ulpiaii and l*au> 

n Tlietrintmaiicipatioismottclearh defined by Ul|»»an (Fra^^Tnent 
*^^« ***' NchiiUiii^ ) and best iUti«triUd in the Aiitutuitiefl 
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• Hy Jti«tiniati, the old law the jns iieeit of the Tlnmtii father (Iti- 
stitnt I iv til ix No 7 ) II reported and rcpriilMted Some lecal 
Us^are (eftinthe Fandeett (1 xllh tiUxxU le, T. No 4 ) and tlm 
Collalio Leyuni Homanartim el Motalcarum, (III ii No 3 p ISW) 
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bonds of filial subjection p bis o\Vii descendants 
were included in the family of their common ances- 
tor, and the claims of adoption were not less 
sacred or less rigorous than those of nature With- 
out fear, though not without danger of abuse, the 
Roman legislatois had reposed an unbounded con- 
fidence in the sentiments of paternal love , and tlic 
oppression w as tempered by the assurance that each 
generation must succeed in its tom to the awful 
dignity of parent and master 

Limitation* of limitation of paternal power 

the paternal au. is ascnbed to tlic jostice and humanity 
thority maid -who, with 

Ins father’s consent, had espoused a freeman, was 
protected from the disgrace of becoming the tvife of 
a slave In the first ages, when the city was pressed, 
and often famished, by her Latin and Tuscan neigh- 
bours, the sale of children might he a frequent prac- 
tice , but as a Roman could not legally purchase 
the libert}' of his fellow-citizen, the market most 
gradually fail, and the trade would be destroyed by 
the conquests of the republic An imperfect right 
of property w as at length communicated to sons , 
and the threefold distinction of pi ofectitious, adven- 
titious, and piajessional, was ascertained by the 
jurisprudence of tlic Code and Pandects i Of all 
that piocecded from the father, he imparted only 
the use, and reserved the absolute dominion, jet 
if his goods were sold, the filial portion was except- 
ed, bj a favourable interpretation, from the demands 
of the creditors In w hates er accraed by marriage, 
gift, or collateral succession, the property was se- 
cured to the son , but the father, unless he had 
been specially excluded, enjoyed the usufruct during 
his life As a just aud prudent reward of militaiy 
virtue, the spoils of the enemy were acquired, pos- 
sessed, and bequeathed by the soldier alone , and 
the fair analogy was extended to the emoluments of 
any liberal profession, the salary of public sersicc, 
and the sacred liberality of the emperor or the em- 
press The life of a citizen ^vas less exposed than 
Ins fortune to the abuse of paternal power Yet his 
life might be adverse to the interest or passions of 
an unworth j father the same crimes that floned 
from the corruption, were more sensibly felt by the 
humanity, of the Augustan age, and the cruel 
Erixo, who whipped his son till he expired, was 
saved bj the emperor from the just fury of the mul- 

■p Except on public oeca*ion«, and in the actual exercise of In* office 
In piiblici* locis xtqiie mtiut-ribu* atqiic actinuibus pairmn jura cum 
filinriitii qtii in mi^iaratii *iint pole*tatibu*collataiiitcn|iite*cere piiil 
lulimi et coiinnerc, VC (Vul Gelliii* Nodes Atlicie, ii 2.) Tlie lo. 
«oii<i of llie pliilosnplier 1 aiiru* oere justified bj tbe old and tnemora 
blc example of F ibiii* and we raaj contemplate tlie same *tor\ m llie 
*tj le of Li\ j , (xxi\ 44 ) and the homel) idiom of Claudius Quadriga 
nil* till annalist 

q Sec the ^ridinl enlargement and security of the filial vteulium in 
thelnstitutis (I II tit. IX ) the Taiidccts, (I x> tit i xli tit i ) and 
the Code (I iv tit xx*i xx\ii) 

r The example* of Crixo and Arlu* are related bj Seneca, (de CIc 
mentn i 14 15 ) the former with horror, the latter with applause 

• Quod latrom* magi* qnam patn* jure cum intirfcrit nam patria 
iiote*ta<.in picUtt. dcliet non in atrocitate consi<tere (Vlarcian Institnt 
I xis in Pandrct I xlsiii tit ix leg 5) 

t The Pompcianand Cornelian law* de tieariit and parncidu ire 
repelled, or rather abrid.ed, with the last supplement* of Alexander 
Severus, Constaniine and Valent iman, m the PaiidecL* (I xhii tit 
MU IX land Code (I ix tit xsi xsii.) Se« likewise the Tlirodnsnn 
Code, (I IX tit xis xs } with Godefroy s Commentary, (tom iii p 


titudc ' The Roman father, from the licence of ser- 
vile dominion, was reduced to the gravity and 
moderation of a judge The presence and opinion 
of Augustus confirmed the sentence of exile pro- 
nounced against an intentional parricide bj the 
domestic tribunal of Anus Hadrian transported to 

an island the jealous parent, who, like a robber, had 
seized the opportunity of hunting, to assassinate a 
youth, the incestuous lover of his stepmother* A 
pnvate jurisdiction is repugnant to the spirit of 
monarchy, the parent was again reduced from a 
judge to an accuser , and the magistrates were en- 
joined by Severns Alexander to hear his complaints 
and execute liis sentence He could no longer take 
the life of a son without incumng the guilt and 
punishment of murder , and the pains of parricide, 
from which he had been exempted by the Pompeian 
law, w ere finally inflicted by the justice of Constan- 
tine ‘ The same protection w’as due to every period 
of existence , and reason must applaud the human- 
ity of Faulus, for imputing the enme of murder to 
the father, who strangles, or starves, or abandons, 
his new-hom infant , or exposes him in a public 
place to find the mercy which he himself had denied 
But the exposition of children was the prevailing 
and stubborn vice of antiquity * it was sometimes 
prescribed, often permitted, almost alw ays practised 
with impunity, by the nations who nev er entertained 
the Roman ideas of paternal power , and the dra- 
matic poets, who appeal to the human heart, repre- 
sent with indifference a popular custom which was 
palliated by the motives of economy and compas- 
sion ” If the father could subdue his own feelings, 
he might escape, though not the censure, at least the 
chastisement, of the laws , and the Roman empire 
was stained with the blood of infants, till such 
murders were included, by Yalcntiman and his 
colleagues, in the letter and spirit of the Comclian 
law The lessons of junsprudenco and chnstianity 
had been insuificient to eradicate this inhuman 
practice, till their gentle influence was fortified by 
the terrors of capital punishment r 
Experience has proved, that savages Hiwinmis and 
are the tjrrants of the female sex, and 
that tbe condition of women is usually softened by 
the refinements of social life In the hope of a 
robust progeny, Lycurgus had delayed the season 
of marriage it was fixed by Numa at the tender 

SI— 113) who pours a flood of ancient and modem learning orer tliese 
penal laws. 

n VV'lien llie Clireme* of Terence reprnaclie* liis wi'e for not obey ing 
his o-der* and exposing their infant, lie •peal'* lihe a fither ind a 
master, and silences the scruple* of a fooh*h storaan See Apnlem* 
(Vletamnrpli 1 x p 337 edit Delphin ) 

X The opinion of the lawser* and the discretion of the ma-istrales, 
liad introduced in the lime of Tacitus some legal restraint* srhiclr 
mi„ht support his laintrast of tbe Iioni more* of the Germans to the 
Imna. le.ea ahbi— that i*to*ay,at Home 'de Moribiis rermanomm, c 
19) Terlulhan (ad Nationes I i e 15 refute* his own eha';,e< and 
tho»e of 111 * brethren against the hrathen jurisprudence 

r The wi«t and humane sentence of the cirihan Paul, (I ii Xenten 
tianim in Pandect I xxv tit iii leg iv ) is rep-eaentni a* a mere 
moral precept by Gerard Xoodt (Opp tom i in John* Panhi* p 
607—583. and Arnica Uesponsio, p S9f— 0^) srho maintains the 
opinion of Jnstiis Lipsin* (Opp tom ii p 4 n ad iM..as rent i 
eriist R» ) and as a positiee binding law bs Its iiMr*h H-k (deJiirrmi 
cidendi Litiero*,Opp tom i p 318—340 Cara Seciinda p 3'il— 437} 

In a learned but angry eontrovers* the two friends deriatr J rnto the 
orpo*ile extremes. 
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ajte of twelve j tars, that the Eonian husband might 
educate to his \ ill a pure and obedient virgin* 
Tlie rclisioB* According to the custom of antiqiutj , 
rii«< ofmwiiKe Jjc bought liis hridc of her parents, and 
she fulfilled the coemption, h} purchasing, with three 
pieces of copper, a just introduction to his house 
and household deities A sacnlicc of fruits was 
olTcrcd hj the pontiffs in the presence of ton w’lt- 
nesses , the contracting parties were seated on the 
same sheepskin , Ihcj tasted a salt cake of far or 
nee , and this cntifai realion,^ which denoted the an- 
cient food of Italj, served ns an emblem of their 
mj Stic union of mind and body But this union on 
the side of the woman was rigorous and unequal , 
and she renounced the name and worship of her 
father’s lionsc, to embrace a new sen itudc, deco- 
rated onlj bj the title of adoption A fiction of the 
law , neither rational nor elegant, bestow ed on the 
mother of a familj •• (her proper appellation) the 
strange characters of sister to her own children, 
and of daughter to her husband or master, who was 
invested w ith the plenitude of p.itcmal power By 
his judgment or caprice her behav lour was approv ed, 
or censured, or chastised , he exercised tlic jnns- 
diction of life and death , and it was allowed, that 
in the cases of adultcrj or drunkenness,® the sen- 
tence might be properlj inflicted She acquired 
and inherited for the sole profit of her lord , and so 
clcarlj was woman defined, not as a peison, but as 
a t/nnff, that, if the original title were deficient, she 
might be claimed, like other movables, bj the use 
and possession of an entire jear The inclination 
of the Homan husband discharged or withheld the 
conjugal debt, so sorupiilouslj exacted by the Athe- 
nian and Tcwish laws * but as polygamy was un- 
known he could never admit to Ins bed a fairer or 
more favoured partner 

rrmlomoftlic triumphs, the ma- 

iininmnniai trons of Bonic uspired to tlic common 
‘ benefits of a free and opulent republic 

tbtir viisbcs were gratified bj the indulgence of 
fathers and lovers, and their anihition was unsuc- 
ccssfullj resisted bv the gravitj of Cato the Censor * 
Tliev declined the solemnities of the old nuptials, 
dcfi ated the annual prescription bj an absence of 
three dajs, and, without losing their name or inde- 
pendence, siibscnhcd the liberal and definite terms 


of a marriage-contract Of their priv ate fortunes, 
thej communicated the use, and secured the pro- 
pertj the estates of a wife could neither be alien- 
ated nor mortgaged by a prodigal husband , their 
mutual gifts were prohibited by the jcalousj of the 
laws, and the misconduct of cither party might 
afford, under another name, a future subject for an 
action of theft To this loose and voluntarj com- 
pact, religious and civil rites were no longer essen- 
tial, and, between persons of a similar rank, the 
apparent commumtj of life w as allowed as suflicient 
evidence of their nuptials The dignitj of mar- 
nage was restored by the Christians, who derived 
all spiritual grace from the prajers of the faithful 
and the benediction of the priest or bishop The 
ongin, validitj, and duties of the holy institution, 
were regulated by the tradition of the sjnagogue, 
the precepts of the gospel, and the canons of ge- 
neral or provincial sj'nods ' and the conscience of 
the Christians w ns awed by the decrees and cen- 
sures of their ecclesiastical rulers Yet the magis- 
trates of Justinian were not subject to the authority 
of the church the emperor consulted the unbe- 
lieving civilians of antiquity, and the choice of 
matrimonial laws in the Code and Pandects, is 
directed by the earthly motives of justice, policy, 
and the natural freedom of both sexes < 

Besides the agreement of the parties, j 
the essence of every rational contract, obiiwofiiiToree 
the Roman marnngc required the previous appro- 
bation of the parents A father might be forced by 
some recent laws to supply the wants of a mature 
daughter, but even his insanity was not generally 
allowed to supersede the necessity of his consent 
The causes of the dissolution of matrimony have 
varied among the Romans,*' but the most solemn 
sacrament, the confarreation itself, might always be 
done away by rites of a contrary tendency In tlic 
first ages, the father of a family might sell Ins 
children, and Ins wife was reckoned in the number 
of Ins cbildrcn the domestic judge might pro- 
nounce the death of the offender, or his merry might 
expel her from his bed and house , hut the slaveiy 
of the vv retched female was hopeless and perpetual, 
unless he asserted for his own convenience the 
manly prerogative of divorce Tlic warmest ap- 
plause has been lavished on the virtue of the 
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Romans, wlio abstained from the exercise of this 
tempting pn\ilege abo\e five hundred years ' but 
the same fact evinces the unequal terms of a con- 
nexion, in winch the slave was unable to renounce 
her tjrant, and the tyrant was unwilling to relin- 
quish his slave When the Roman matrons became 
the equal and voluntary companions of their lords, 
a new jurisprudence was introduced, that marnage, 
like other partnerships, might be dissolved by the 
abdication of one of the associates In three centu- 
ries of prosperity and corruption, this pnnciple was 
enlarged to frequent practice and pernicious abuse 
Passion, interest, or caprice, suggested daily mo- 
tives for the dissolution of marriage , a word, a sign, 
a message, a letter, the mandate of a freedman, de- 
clared the separation , the most tender of human 
connexions was degraded to a transient society of 
profit or pleasure According to the i arious condi- 
tions of life, both seves alternately felt the disgrace 
and injury an inconstant spouse transferred her 
wealth to a new family, abandoning a numerous, 
perhaps a spurious, progeny to the paternal autho- 
ntj and care of her late husband , a beautiful virgin 
might be dismissed to the world, old, indigent, and 
friendless , but the reluctance of the Romans, when 
they were pressed to marnage by Augustus, suflici- 
ently marks, that the prevailing institutions were 
least favourable to the males A specious theory 
IS confuted by this free and perfect experiment, 
which demonstiates, that the liberty of divorce does 
not contribute to happiness and virtue The facility 
of separation would destroy all mutual confidence, 
and inflame every trifling dispute tlie minute dif- 
ference between a husband and a stranger, which 
might so easily be removed, might still more easily 
be forgotten , and the matron, who in five years can 
submit to the embraces of eight husbands, must 
cease to reveiencc the chastity of her owm person 
, , . , Insuflicicnt remedies followed with 

the libcrtj of distant and tardy steps the rapid pro- 
ditorcc gress of the evil The ancient w'orship 
of the Romans aflTorded a peculiar goddess to hear 
and reconcile the complaints of a maincd life , 
but her epithet of Vti ijiZaca,’ the appeaser of hus- 
bands, tooclcarlj indicates on which side submission 
and repentance w ere alw ays expected Ev cry act 
of a citizen was subject to the judgment of the 
cen<tors , the first who used the privilege of divorce 
assigned, at their command, the motives of his 
conduct and a senator was expelled for dismis- 
sing his virgin spouse without the knowledge or 

I In Uic jcir of Horne 523 Smiriii« Carviliiis lln,.i rcpiidntrd i 
Tiir, tt piod, Init t iKtrren wife (Dionicitii Ital 1 ii p 91 Pliitirch, 
111 Niitni p 14! V alrrmi Miximus 1 ii c 1 Anlu' G<.nin», iv 3 ) 
III. nn quc<tinnril lij tin- centor* ninl hated bj the people but tm 
dll orce Mooit nnmipeirlird in lin 

1. Sic fiiiiit oclo miriti 

Cluinijne pir nnlutnnna (Inrcnil Salir n 20 ) 

A npid ^iiccc«ion, nhich may ict be credible ns well ■« the non con 
siihim nniiiero «id mnrltoniin niinw amts cnmpntiiit of Seneca (de 
Ilciicficiis III IG ) Jernni san nt Home i triumphant husband bur\ 
Inn Iniiiti first wifi who Ind inlirred twent).two of his leas sinrd, 
prcdcic nrs (Onp tom i p OO ad Grrontnm ) Hut the ten husbands 
III 0 month of the jmcl Alirtial, is an extravagant hy|>erboIe (I \t 
cpigrim 7 ) 

I Sicelliim Viriphci, (ViIerinsMvMmns 1 n t t ) in the Palatine 
Tigion nppevrs in the timi. of Theodosius in the deuriptioii of Home 
by Publius V Klor 


advice of Ins friends Whenever an action was 
instituted for the recovery of a marriage-portion, 
iheptatoi, as the guardian of equity, examined the 
cause and the characters, and gentlv inclined the 
scale in favour of the guiltless and injuied party. 
Augustas, who united the powers of both magis- 
trates, adopted their different modes of repressing 
or chastising the licence of divorce “ Tlic presence 
of seven Roman witnesses was reqtiiied for the 
validity of this solemn and deliberate act if any 
adequate provocation had been given by tbe hus- 
band, instead of the delay of two years, be was 
compelled to refund immediately, or in the space of 
six months but if he could arraign the manners of 
Ins wife, her guilt or levity was expiated by the 
loss of the sixth or eighth part of her mainage-por- 
tion The Christian princes were the first who 
specified the just causes of a private divorce , their 
institutions, from Constantine to Justinian, appear 
to fluctuate between the custom of the empire and 
the wishes of the church,*’ and the author of tlie 
Novels too frequently reforms the jurisprudence of 
the Code and Pandects In the most rigorous laws, 
a wife was condemned to support a gamester, a 
drunkard, or a libertine, unless he were guilty of 
homicide, poison, or sacrilege, in winch cases tbe 
marriage, as it should seem, might have been dis- 
solved by the hand of the executioner But the 
sacred right of the husband was invariably main- 
tained, to dchvei his name and family from the 
disgrace of adultery the list of mortal sins, cither 
male or female, was curtailed and enlarged by suc- 
cessive regulations, and the obstacles of incurable 
impotence, long absence, and monastic profession, 
weie allowed to rescind the matrimonial obligation 
Whoev er transgressed the permission of the law was 
subject to various and heavy penalties The w oman 
was stnpt of her wealth and ornaments, without 
excepting the bodkin of her hair if the man intro- 
duced anew bnde into his bed, hn fortune might be 
lawfully seized by the vengeance of his exiled wife, 
Foifeiture was sometimes commuted to a fine, tho 
fine was sometimes aggravated by transportation to 
an island, or imprisonment in a monastery , the 
injured party was released from tbe bonds of mar- 
riage , but tbe olTcnder, during life, or a term of 
years, was disabled from the repetition of nuptials 
The successor of Justinian yielded to the prayers 
of his unhappy subjects, and restored the liberty of 
divorce by mutual consent the civilians were 
unanimous,!’ the theologians were divided,** and 

in V'alerius IMaxiroii<, 1 ii c 9 VVitli »oinc projiriclv lie juil(,e3 
divorce more cninmal linn eelibjcj illo nvm(|uc lonju^lia sacra 
«preM laiilum, hoc clniii iiyiiriorc Irictita 

n ‘•PC llie Inns of An.,iistiiv and Ins siicce -or* in lleiiipcriuv nil Le- 
gem Pvpiam Poppieam c 19 1 1 Opp lorn II I’ I p J23— 333 

® Alin, sunt leges Cicsariiin nlin. Ctiri ti aliud Papiiiianiis almd 
Paiiliis natter prwipil (Jcroni, loro i p 19S 5«tdcn, lixorLbraica, 

I 111 c 31 p 847—053 ) 

P The Institiiti 1 are «ilent bill we my ronsiilt llic Codes of Then 
dnsins (I III tit Ml with Goilefros s Ciimmentarr, tom i p 3l0— 
315 ) mfljiis’iiiim (I v tit Mti}t|ie Pimlcct«(r xrii tit lijaiid 
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the Ia»t between riiil viid ecclesiastical law 

q In pure Greek wopieio wnota enm-non wonl nor rvn the proper 
mrniin. fornication be strictly anplieil to iiiatrimonfal sm In a 
fignntisc s*nse how fir, mil to wlnl ofeuces may it t>f txlendeil* 
Dill Christ speak the llabbinical or x^riac tongiiel Ofsvhat original 
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the ninhiguous word, wluth contains the preeept 
of Christ, IS flc'Cihle to anj interpretation that the 
wisdom of a legislator can demand 

7n<r<i rnticu niamagc 

binM.aiid In*, was restrained among the Homans b} 
‘*'*** natural and citil impediments An 

instinct, almost innate and uniscrsal, appears to 
prohibit the incestuous commerce' of parents and 
children in the infinite scries of ascending and 
descending generations Concerning the oblique 
and collateral branches, nature is indifferent, rea- 
son mute, and custom sanous and arbitral^ In 
Fgjpt, the marriage of brothers and sisters was 
admitted w itliout scruple or evccption a Spartan 
might espouse the daughter of his father, an Athe- 
nian, that of his mother , and the nuptials of an 
uncle with his niece were applauded at Athens as 
a happ} union of the dearest relations The pro- 
fane lawgisers of Koine were ncser tempted bj 
interest or superstition to mnUiply the forbidden 
degrees , but tlicj inflc\ibh condemned the mar- 
riage of sisters and brothers, hesitated whether first 
cousins should be touched b} the same interdict , 
rctcrcd the parental character of aunts and uncles, 
and treated aOinit} and adoption as a just imitation 
of the tics of blood According to the proud 
maxims of the republic, a legal marriage could 
onl) be contracted by free citizens , an honourable, 
at least an ingenuous, birth, was required for the 
spouse of a senator but the blood of kings could 
net cr mingle in legitimate nuptials w ith the blood 
of a Konnn , and the name of Stranger degraded 
Cleopatra and Berenice* to Ino the concuit7ies of 
Hark Antony and Titus * This appellation, indeed, 
so injurious to the majestj, cannot without indulg- 
ence he applied to the manners, of these oriental 
queens A concubine, in the strict sense of the 
cmlians was a woman of scriilc or plebeian ex- 
traction, the sole and faithful companion of a 
Koman citizen, who continued in a stale of celi- 
baej Her modest station, below the honours of a 
wife, abo\c the infamj of a prostitute, was acknow- 
ledged and apprmed by the laws from the age of 
Augustus to the tenth centurj, the use of this 
sccundarj marriage prcsatlcd both in the w cst and 
cast, and the humble sirtucs of a concubine were 
oftcn^prcfcrrcd to the pomp and insolence of a noble 
matron In tins connexion, the two Antonines, 
the best of pnnccs and of men, enjojed the comforts 
of domestic lose the example was imitated bj 
mam cili/ins impatient of cclibacj, but regardful 
of their families If at nnj time tlicj desired to 

vnrd u tbr Tfnw \-arinii«U w tint Git^k word 
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legitimate their natural children, the conicrsion 
wa-s instantlj performed by the celebration of their 
nuptials with a partner si hose fruitfulness and 
fidclitj thej had already tried Bj this epithet of 
natwal, the offspring of the concubine were dis- 
tinguished from the spurious brood of adultcrj, 
prostitution, and incest, to whom Justinian reluc- 
tantlj grants the necessary aliments of life , and 
these natural children alone were capable of suc- 
ceeding to a sixth part of the inheritance of their 
reputed father According to the rigour of law, 
bastards were entitled onij to the name and con- 
dition of their mother, from whom they might dense 
the character of a slasc, a stranger, or a citizen 
The outcasts of eseiy familj were adopted without 
reproach as the children of tlie state 
The relation of guardian and ward, Guardrasand 
or in Koman words, of tutoi and pupil, 
which cosers so many titles of the Institutes and 
Pandects,* is of a \cry simple and uniform nature 
The person and property of an orphan must alw ays 
he trusted to the custody of some discreet friend 
If the deceased father had not signified his choice, 
the agnats, or paternal kindred of the nearest de- 
gree, were compelled to act as the natural guard- 
ians the Athenians were apprehensive of exposing 
the infant to the pow er of those most interested in 
his death , but an axiom of Koman jurisprudence 
has pronounced, that the charge of tutelage should 
constantly attend the emolument of succession If 
the choice of the father, and the line of consangui- 
nity, afforded no cllicient guardian, the fulurc was 
supplied by the nomination of the prmtor of the 
city, or the president of the province But the 
person whom they named to tins public office might 
be legally excused by insanity or blindness, by 
Ignorance or inability, by previous enmity or ad- 
verse interest, by the number of cliildrcn or guard- 
ianships with wbicli be was already bnrthcncd, and 
by the immunities wbicb were granted to the useful 
labours of rongistratcs, lawyers, physicians, and 
professors Till the infant could speak and think, 
he was represented by the tutor, whose authority 
was finally determined by the age of puberty 
Without his consent, no act of the pupil could bind 
himself to his own prejudice, though it might oblige 
others for Ins personal benefit It is needless to 
observe, that the tutor often gave security, and 
always rendered an account, and that the want of 
diligence or integrity exposed him to a civil and 
almost criminal action for the violation of his sacred 
trust The age of puberty had been rashly fixed 
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bv the civilians at fonrteen , but as the facilities of 
Uie miml npen more slowlj than those of the body, 
a cvratm v as interposed to guard the fortunes of 
the Roman jouth from his own inexperience and 
headstrong passions Such a trustee had been first 
instituted b 3 the praetor, to save a family from the 
blind havoc of a prodigal or a madman and the 
minor vas compelled, by the laws, to solicit the 
same protection, to give validitj to his acts till be 
arcoroplished the full period of twenty-five j ears | 
"Women were condemned to the perpetual tutelage ' 
of parents, husbands, or guardians , a sex created 
to please and obey was never supposed to have 
attained the age of reason and experience Such 
at least was the stem and haughty spmt of the 
ancient law, which had been insensibly mollified 
before the time of Justinian 

II OfThivcs onginal nght of property 

Hi-ht of pil can only be justified by the accident 
Qj. merit of poor occupancy ; and on 
this foundation it is wiselj established by the phi- 
losophj of the civilians ^ The savage who hollows 
a tree, inserts a sharp stone into a wooden handle, 
or applies a string to an elastic branch, becomes in 
a state of nature the just propnetor of the canoe, 
the bow, or the hatchet The matcnals were com- 
mon to all, the new form, the produce of his time 
and simple industry, belongs solely to himself His 
liungrj brethren cannot, without a sense of their 
own injustice, extort from the hunter the game of 
the forest overtaken or slain by his personal strength 
and dextentj If his provident care preserves and 
multiplies the tame animals, whose nature is tract- 
able to the arts of education, he acquires a perpetual 
title to the use and service of their numerous pro- 
geny, which denies its existence from him alone 
If he encloses and cultivates a field for their suste- 
nance and his own, a barren waste is converted 
into a fertile soil , the seed, the manure, the labour, 
create a new value, and the rewards of harvest are 
painfully earned bj the fatigues of the revolving 
jear In the successive states of society, the hunter, 
the shepherd, the husbandman, maj defend their 
possessions hj two reasons which forciblj appeal 
to the feelings of the human mnd that whatever 
thej enjoy is the fruit of their own industry , and 
that every man who envies their felicity, may pur- 
chase similar acquisitions by the exercise of similar 
diligence Such, in truth, may be the freedom and 
plenty of a small colony cast on a froitful island 
But the colony mnltiplies, while the space still con- 
tinues the same the common nghts, the equal 
inheritance of mankind, are engrossed by the bold 
and crafty , each field and forest is circumscribed 
by the land-marks of a jealous master, and it is 

y Invtime l II tit. I n Cominrr llie piw aod precis? reatatiin- of 

Oiiiisaitd Heincfcius {I h tit. i |> tU— 01 } with Ine l<xne prolixilv of 
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X Tlr herediam of the fm Romans is defined bj V a-ro, {de Re 
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h} PIiKX S dcclsmatinn (Hist. Natnr sxm 2.) V ,o« and learned 
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the peculiar praise of the Roman junsprndence, 
that it asserts the claim of the first occupant to the 
wild animals of the earth, the air, and the waters 
In the progress from pnmitive equity to final in- 
justice, the steps are silent, the shades are almost 
imperceptible, and the absolute monopoly is guarded 
fay positive laws and artificial reason The active 
insatiate principle of self-love can alone supply the 
arts of life and the wages of indnstry , and as soon 
as civil government and exclusive property have 
been introduced, they become necessary to the 
existence of the human race Except in the singu- 
lar institutions of Sparta, the wisest legislators 
have disapproved an agranan law as a false and 
dangerous innovation Among the Romans, the 
enormous disproportion of wealth surmounted the 
ideal restraints of a doubtful tradition and an ob- 
solete statute , a tradition that the poorest follower 
of Romulus had been endowed vv itli the perpetual 
inheritance of \v,o jugeraf a statute whirh con- 
fined the richest citizen to the measure of five 
hundred jugera or three hundred and twelve acres 
of land The original territory of Rome consisted 
only of some miles of wood and meadow along the 
banks of the Tiber , and domestic exchange could 
add nothing to the national stock But the goods 
of an alien or enemy were lawfully exposed to the 
first hostile occupier , the city vi-as ennehed by the 
profitable trade of war , and the blood of her sons 
was tlic only price that was paid for the Volscian 
sheep, the slaves of Britain, or the gems and gold 
of Asiatic kingdoms In the language of ancient 
jurisprudence, which w as corrupted and forgotten 
before the age of Justinian, these spoils were dis- 
tinguished by the name of manceps or manripium, 
taken with the hand , and whenever they were sold 
or emancipated, the purcliaser required some as- 
surance that they had been the property of an 
enemy, and not of a fellow -citizen A citizen 
could only forfeit his rights by apparent dereliction, 
and such dereliction of a valuable interest could 
not easily be presumed Yet according to the 
twelve tables, a prescnption of one year for mova- 
bles, and of two years for immovables, abolished 
the claim of the ancient master, if the actual pos- 
sessor bad acquired them by a fair transaction from 
the person whom he believed to be the lawful pro- 
prietor Such conscientious injustice, w itliout any 
mixlnre of fraud or force, could seldom injure the 
members of a small republic , but the various 
penods of three, of ten, or of twenty y cars, deter- 
mined by Justinian, arc more suitable to the lati- 
tude of a great empire It is only in the term of 
prescnption that the distinction of real and per- 
sonal fortnne has been remarked by the civilians, 

» Tlif rrt tnarctpe w exp’aineii from Cunt and r»*n te Iicfitx br 
TUptan (Fra-inrnt tit svin p CIS 619 land lIytii£>—iV<i*Ic tOpp icm 
I p 3nc— 316 ■) Thn d«6niti« a i» « irruliat arliH-ar- , and aa non- 
excep* mv«-lf harea jisntd a r«« - I -m difidmt of mv ox-n 
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and their general idea of property is that of simple, 
uniform, and ahsolutc dominion The subordinate 
cvceplioiis of «re, of vsiiftuct,^ o( servitudes,'^ im- 
posed fur the benefit of a neighbour on lands and 
fiouscs, arc abundantly cvplaincd b^ the professors 
of jurisprudence The claims of property, ns far 
as tliej arc altered bj the mivturc, the division, or 
the transformation of substances, arc investigated 
with mctaphjsical siibtilty bj the same civilians 
or iiiiimtince Tlic personal title of the first pro- 
wamccraion ppdof niust bc determined by his 
death but the possession, without anj appearance 
of change, is pcaccablj continued in Kis children, 
the associates of his toil, and the partners of his 
wealth This natural inhentancc has been pro- 
tected bj the legislators of every climate and age, 
and the father is encouraged to persevere in slow 
and distant improvements, bj the tender hope, that 
a long posterilj will enjoj the fruits of his labour 
The principle of hereditary succession is universal, 
but the orda has been variously established by con- 
venience or caprice, bj the spirit of national insti- 
tutions, or bj some partial example which was 
originally decided bj fraud or violence The juris- 
prudence of the Romans appears to have deviated 
from the cquahtj of nature, much less than the 
Jew ish,® the Athenian,^ or the English institutions e 
On the death of a citizen, all his descendants, un- 
less thej were already freed from liis paternal 
power, were called to the inheritance of his posses- 
sions The insolent prerogative of primogeniture 
was unknown , the two sexes were placed on a just 
level, all the sons and daughters w ere entitled to 
an equal portion of the patrimonial estate , and if 
anj of the sons had been intercepted bj a premature 
death. Ills person was represented, and Ins share 
was divided, lij his surviving children On the 
failure of the direct line, the right of succession 
Civil .ivcTccs of rou't diverge to the collateral branches 
kiiidrrti degrees of kindred*’ arc numbered 

bv the civilians, ascending from the last possessor 
to a common parent, md descending from the com- 
mon parent to the next heir mj father stands in 
the first degree, rov brother in the second, bis chil- 
dren in the third, and the remainder of the senes 
niav be conceived bj fanej, or pictured in a gene- 
iilogiral table In this computation, a distinction 
was made, essential to the laws and even the con- 
stitution of Rome , the agnats, or persons connected 
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by a line of males, were called, as tlicj stood in 
the nearest degree, to an equal partition , but a 
female was incapable of transmitting any legal 
claims, and the cognats of everj rank, vvitliont ex- 
cepting the dear relation of a mother and a son, w ere 
disinlicnted by the tw clve tables, as strangers and 
aliens Among the Romans a gens or lineage w as 
united by a common name and domestic rites, 
the vanous cognomens or sninames of Scipio, or 
Marccllus, distinguisbcd from each other the sub- 
ordinate brandies or families of the Cornelian or 
Claudian race the default of the agnats, of the 
same surname, was supplied by the larger denomi- 
nation of gentiles, and the vigilance of the laws 
maintained, in the same name, the perpetual descent 
of religion and property A similar principle dic- 
tated the Yoconian law,* which abolished the right 
of female inbentance As long as virgins were 
given or sold in marnage, the adoption of the wife 
extinguished the hopes of tlie daughter But the 
equal succession of independent matrons, supported 
their pride and luxury, and might transport into a 
foreign house tlie nclies of their fathers While 
the maxims of Catoi^ were revered, they tended to 
perpetuate in each family a just and virtuous 
mediocrity till female blTndisbments insensibly 
tiiumpbed, and every salutary restraint was lost in 
the dissolute greatness of the republic Tlie ngour 
of the decemvirs was tempered by the equity of the 
pra-tors Their edicts restored emancipated and 
posthumous cliildrcn to the rights of nature , and 
upon the failure of the agnats, they preferred the 
blood of the cognats to the name of the gentiles, 
whose title and clmraotcr were insensibly covered 
with oblivion The rccipiocal inliciitance of mothers 
and sons was established in the Tcrtullian and 
Orpbitian decrees by the humanity of the senate 
A new and moie impartial order was introduced by 
tlie novels of Justinian, who afTcctcd to revive the 
jurisprudence of the twelve tables The lines of 
masculine and female kindred were confounded 
the descending, ascending, and collateral senes, 
was accurately defined , and each degree, accord- 
ing to the proximitj of blood and affection, suc- 
ceeded to the vacant possessions of a Roman citizen ' 
The order of succession is regulated 
b} n'\turC| or at least by the general bbert> of testa, 
and permanent reason of the lawgiver 
but this order is frequently violated by the arbitrary 
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it may be of aome political u*e in sliariientn^ tlieir iitdiistrY 
h jitacKstones Table* (>ol n p 202) represent and compare the 
decrees of the rn il with tho^e of the canon and rtimmon law A eepa- 
ratt tract of Julius Paulci*, de (^ndibtis et aflititliu*, i* iiwrled or 
aliTidged in the Pandect* (I xxx%iii tit x) In the *ercotli degreee 
he compute* (^o 18 ) 1I>2I peraon* 

1 The Woman law was einctetl In the jear of Home 584 The 
jonnper ^ipio who vt* then 17 jears of age (Fren*hemiu% Supple 
meni Lilian xln 40] found an occasion ot exerciims Ins ccnero*i(y 
(9 111* mother siMer*, Ccc (PoUbfu* tom >i I xxxi p )4>3— MOt 
rdH Lrotior « dome*tic witness ] 

I ^ (rriicsU, Clan* Ctceromatia) miRnu trncr boni* 

lateritm* fat sixt) rise*ear*nf{i];Q} suasis*cin *a>aold<^lo (deSenec 
tujr c ei) Anhi* Gellni* (til )3,xsii 8)hi*Kivcdiiome patsixe* 
s succe**ion In the In*titute* of Cam* (I ii lit \m 
P } and Ju titiian (I in tit with tlw Greek seminit of 

Tlieopliilu^p 51 ) the P indict* (I xxxeiit til i>— 
XXII ) Hie (I si tit lr->lx ) and flip NovfU (rx\ii{) 
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and partial wiHs, winch prolong the dominion of 
the testator beyond the grave “ In the simple state 
of society, this last use or abuse of the right of pro- 
perly IS seldom indulged it was introduced at 
Athens by the Ians of Solon , and the private testa- 
ments of the father of a family arc authorized by 
the tweh e tables Before the lime of the decemvirs," 
a Roman citizen exposed his wishes and motiies to 
the assembly of the thirty curiaj or parishes, and 
the general Ian of inheritance was suspended by 
an occasional act of the legislature After the per- 
mission of the dccemiirs, each private lawgiver 
promulgated his verbal or written testament in tbe 
presence of five citizens, who represented the five 
classes of the Roman people , a sixth witness at- 
tested their concurrence , a seventh weighed tbe 
copper money, which was paid by an imaginary 
purchaser, and the estate was emancipated bj a 
fictitious sale and immediate release This singular 
ceremony," which excited the wonder of the Greeks, 
was still practised in the age of Severus, but the 
praztors had already approved a more simple testa- 
ment, for which they required the seals and signa- 
tures of seven witnesses, free from all legal excep- 
tion, and purposely summoned for the execution of 
that important act A domestic monarch, who 
reigned over the lives and fortunes of his children, 
might distribute their respective shares according 
to the degrees of their merit or his affection his 
arbitrar} displeasure chastised an unworthy son by 
the loss of his inheritance, and the mortifying pre- 
ference of a stranger But the experience of un- 
natural parents recommended some limitations of 
their testamentary powers A son, or, by the law s 
of Justinian, even a daughter, could no longer be 
disinherited by their silence they were compelled 
to name the criminal, and to specify the offence , 
and the justice of the emperor enumerated the sole 
causes that could justify such a violation of the 
first principles of nature and society p Unless a 
legitimate portion, a fourth part, had been reserved 
for the children, they vveic entitled to institute an 
action or complaint of inofficious testament , to sup- 
pose that their father’s understanding was impaired 
by sickness or age , and respectfully to appeal from 
his rigorous sentence to the deliberate wisdom of 
Lc^cics magistrate In the Roman juns- 
pnidencc, an essential distinction was 
admitted betn cen the inheritance and the legacies 
The heirs who succeeded to the entire unitj, or to 
any of the twelve fractions of the substance of the 
testator, represented his civil and religious charac- 

tn Tint »urrf«ion llie rule te‘<.(inirnt the exception, n nroTcd 
by Tav lor, (Clements ufCi\il p SI0-5S7 ) v learned ramblinc, 

spirited irriter In the second and third tmoKs the method of the Insti 
tntes IS doubtlc'is priposlcrous and the rhanrrllor I)iiqiic«!«au 
(CT'iitrrs tom i p B7S ) widic' Ins coiintr) man Domat in the place 
of Tril<aiihn 1 et covenantt before tuceesiiont i< not «urel\ the 
natural order of the civil foirr 

n Prior examples of testaments arc perhaps fabulous At Alliens a 
efilfdfes* father onls could make a will (Plutarch, in Solon, tom ip 
1C4 See Isa iis and Jours ) ' 

o The testament of Aii-nstus is specified bv Surtonins, (m Aii^ist c 
lot III >tr«n c 4 ) avho mav be studied as a code of Roman aniinni. 
ties. Plutarch (Opiisenl lorn ii p UTC ) is surprised otoi a< dinSrcat 
apai^sieit ^Trpeir ore o— oXciiroicii aXupovt poer, -Tcpoi dr 3ra.\aie-i rar 

3 D 2 


ter, asserted his rights, fulfilled his obligations, aud 
discharged the gifts of friendship or Iiberalitj, 
which his last will had bequeathed under the name 
of legacies But as tfie imprudence or prodigality 
of a dying man might exhaust the inheritance, and 
leave onlj' nsk and labour to his successor, he was 
empowered to retain the Falcidtan portion , to 
deduct, before the payment of the legacies, a clear 
fourth for bis own emolument A reasonable time 
was allowed to examine tbe proportion between the 
debts and the estate, to decide whether he should 
accept or refuse the testament , and if he used the 
benefit of an inventory, the demands of the credi- 
tors could not exceed the valuation of the effects 
The last will of a citizen might he altered during 
his life, or rescinded after his death the persons 
whom he named might die before him, or reject the 
inheritance, or be exposed to some legal disqualifi- 
cation In the contemplation of these events, he 
was permitted to substitute second and third heirs, 
to replace each otlier according to the order of the 
testament , and the incapacity of a madman or an 
infant to bequeath his property, might he supplied 
by a similar substitution i But the pow er of the 
testator expired with the acceptance of the testa- 
ment each Roman of mature age and discretion 
acquired the absolute dominion of his inheritance, 
and the simplicity of the civil law was never 
clouded by the long and intricate entails which 
confine the happiness and freedom of unborn gene- 
rations 

Conquest and the formalities of law codiciisana 
established the use of codicils If a 
Roman was surprised by death in a remote province 
of the empiie, he addressed a short epistle to Ins 
legitimate or testamentary heir , w'ho fulfilled with 
honour, or neglected w ilh impunity, tins last re- 
quest, which the judges before the age of Augustus 
were not authorized to enforce A codicil might be 
expressed in any mode, or in any language , but 
the subscription of five watnesses must declare that 
it was the genuine composition of the author His 
intention, however landable, was sometimes illegal , 
and the invention of fidci-commtssa, or trusts, arose 
from the struggle between natural justice and 
positive jurisprudence A stranger of Greece or 
Africa might be the friend or benefactor of a child- 
less Roman, but none, except a fellow -citizen, 
could act as his heir The Voconian law, winch 
abolished female succession, restrained the legacy 
or inheritance of a vv oman to the sum of one hun- 
dred thousand sesterces f and an only daughter 

otiTiuT The "1 Ulpixn (rrasinent lit xx. p 627 edit 

ScbiiUinc) « almost too oTcliwivft— solum in iisu ant 

P Ju'tinun (XoToll cxv >o 3 4 ) i>nnmenl« only the public and 
pnrvtc crimes for u India son miftbt lilc«ri«cili<inlient liis fuller 

<1 The nbetitvliougjlftei eommmalres of th* modem cmil law is x 
fiudal idea ^raUed on the Roman jurisprudence and bears scarrtly 
aiij reseinblniice to the mcirnl fidei rammira (Instiliitinns do Droit 
Frinsois, torn i p 147—383 Dfiiiwirt Decisions dc Jnrispni 
deuce tom is p 577— G34 ) They were slrelrlicd to the fourth 
deprre bv an abuse of the hundred and fiOj ninth Xotel a partial, 
perplexed drclamstorv law 

r Dion CasMiis /torn ii 1 Isi p 814 with Rcimir s7sotes)speci5es 
in Greek money the sum of 2.V OOJ drarhms 
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M as condcmni-d almost ns an alien in her fatlier's 
house The /c.il of fnendship, and parental affec- 
tion, suggested a liberal artiiicc a qualified citi- 
ycn was named in the testament, with a prajer or 
injunction that he would restore the inheritance to 
the person for whom it was trolj intended Various 
w .IS the conduct of the trustees in this painful situa- 
tion, the} had sworn to ohscric the laws of their 
country, but honour prompted them to s lolate their 
oath , and if they preferred their interest under the 
mask of patnotism, thej forfeited the esteem of 
cierj iirtuous mind The declaration of Augustus 
rclicTcd their doubts, gave a legal sanction to con- 
fidential testaments and codicils, and gently un- j 
ravelled the forms and restraints of the republican 
jurisprudence* But as the new practice of trusts 
degenerated into some abuse, the trustee was 
enabled, by the Trebellian and Pegasian decrees, to 
reserv c one-fourth of the estate, or to transfer on 
the head of the real heir all the debts and actions 
of the succession The interpretation of testaments 
was strict and literal , but the language of ti usts 
and codicils was deliTcrcd from the minute and 
technical accuracy of the civilians* 

III The general duties of mankind 
III Or ccTioss r 1 .t « I 1 

are imposed by their public and pri- 
vate relations but their specific ohltgaUolis to each 
other can only he the cITect of, 1 a promise, 2 a 
benefit, or, 3 an injury and when these obligations 
arc ratified by law, the intcicstcd party may com- 
pel the performance by a judicial action On this 
principle the civilians of every country have erected 
a similar jurisprudence, the fair conclusion of uni- 
versal reason and justice “ 

1 The goddess of faxlh (of human 
fomixfs social faith) was worshipped, not 

only III her temples, but in the lives of the Ro- 
mans , and if that nation was deficient in the mure 
amiable qualities of benevolence and generosity, 
thev astonished the Greeks by tlicir sincere and 
simple performance of the most hurthensome cn- 
gagementj, » Yet among the same people, according 
to the rigid maaims of the patricians and decemvirs, 
<i nalul pact, a promise, or even an oath, did not 
cre.itc any mil obligation, unless it was confirmed 
by the legal form of a stipulation Whatever might 
be the etymology of the Latin word, it conveyed the 
idta of a firm and irrevocable contract, which vvas 
always evprcsscd in the mode of a question and 
answer Do you promise to pay me one hundred 
pieces of gold* was the solemn interrogation of 
Sciiis 1 do promise— was the reply of Scmpronius 
The friinds of Scmpronius, who answered for his 
ability and inclination, might be scparatclv sued at 


» a Ilf rrvolution* of llw Utiiinn Uws rif iiilirritanrf ■« finrty 
»nsrtiirr» ^!otllc^|U!Ctl 

I.F>IX 1 XKtIl ) ... 

% Of rinl jwfliii»nK!eii*Y nf cotjicil* 

af)d , Ihp minciplr^ nTf a*c«Tl4UirA Jn tlie fii 

t»M}* (t ti III it-fji p Ji»«l»nUn, (I it IM x— 

(P lOil immrtrte d**!*!! oct«plr« c«ehc 

\ t^xxXiX ) oi lit** 

M Th** (I It til IK X p 141— Jiutifiwn 

0 In lit Mr— Kxx ( it tit S — Tt ) 4Tid nf (( CK— fCT) 
di *iits\ii*S f Ilf 1004-41x1 P<%aUl rfrffr xiil flfmf X»it 

« t ti I r Portia) diti« on 


the option of Seius , and the benefit of partition, or 
order of reciprocal actions, insensibly deviated from 
the strict theory of stipulation The most cautious 
and deliberate consent w as justly required to sus- 
tain the validity of a gratuitous promise, and the 
citizen who might have obtained a legal security, 
incurred the suspicion of fraud, and paid the forfeit 
of his neglect But the ingenuity of the civilians 
sucrcssfully laboured to convert simple engage- 
ments into the form of solemn stipulations The 
praitors, as the guardians of social faith, admitted 
every rational evidence of a voluntary and deliberate 
act, which in their tribunal produced an equitable 
obligation, and for which they gave an action and a 
remedy r 

2 The obligations of the second 
class, as they were contracted by the "* 
delivery of a thing, are marked by the civilians 
with tlic epithet of real * A grateful return is due 
to tlie autlior of a benefit , and whoever is intrusted 
with the property of another, has bound himself to 
tlic sacred duty of restitution In the ease of a 
friendly loan, the merit of generosity is on the side 
of the lender only , in a deposit, on the side of the 
receiver , but in a pledge, and the rest of the sellish 
commerce of ordinary life, the benefit is compen- 
sated by an equivalent, and the obligation to restore 
IS variously modified by the nature of the transac- 
tion The Latin language very happily expresses 
the fundamental difference between the eommodatum 
and tlic mutuum, which our pov erty is reduced to con- 
found under the vague and common appellation of 
a loan In the former, the borrower was obliged to 
restore the same individual thing with which he 
had been accommodated for the temporary supply of 
Ins w ants , in the latter, it w ns destined for his use 
and consumption, and he discharged this mutual 
engagement, substituting the same specific value, 
aci ording to a just estimation of number, of vv eight, 
and of measure In the contract of sale, the ab- 
solute dominion is transfi rred to the purchaser, and 
he repays the benefit with an adequate sum of gold 
or silver, the price and universal standard of all 
earthly possessions The obligation of another con- 
tract, that of location, is of a more complicated kind. 
Lands or lioiises, labour or talents, may be hired for 
a definite term , at the expiration of the time, the 
I thing Itself must be restored to the owner w ith an 
I additional reward for the bLncficial occupation and 
I employment In these liicrativ c contracts, to w Inch 
may be added those of partnership and commissions, 
the civilians sometimes imagine the delivery of the 
object, and sometimes presume the consent of the 
parties The substantial pledge lias been refined 

* llow innch H llif tool mionUevIdcnrcntPoliliiu, (I ii p OlV 
1 xsxl p 14.0 lien ) sit pennr tnvazne, iiiilivcriminate apphiia^— i 
omnium maximc cl jirwiimc riilrin colnil (A Rctliiin, xx. 1 ) 

j The Jn« Praloriiim de rarli* tl Tnniarlioiiibii* I* « m (write mil 
fUnfirlnra Iri-ili"' of Ornrd (Onn lom 1 p 4S3— .61 ) Anil 

I will licre olwri r Hist Hie iitiivcmltcs of Iloljatia »nil Bran lciibiiri.ji 
111 I'lC l>r{;iiiiiliij;or tbe prr»nt ccniiiis niipcar lo liaie miidicd Hie 
cicit law -I, Hie mnrt JUil ami liberal priiirtplr, 

t Tlic nice and aariotia aiibjcrt c f r intncla b> convni itaprml oicr 
fmir ly»i*»*Ix«ii— XX )of Hie ratidrclii, and laoiie of Hw parts In- I 
I dfvn in„ if Hie attrnlian of an 1 n;li h aliiilrnt 
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into the imisible nglils of a mortgage or hypotheca , 
and the agreement of sale, for a certain price, im- 
putes, from that moment, the chances of gam or 
loss to the account of the purchaser It may be 
fairlj supposed, that esetj man will obey the dic- 
tates of ins interest and if he accepts the benefit, 
he IS obliged to sustain the expense, of the transac- 
tion In this boundless subject, the historian will 
obsene the location of land and money, the rent of 
the one and the interest of the other, as they mate- 
rially aflect tile prosperitj of agneniture and com- 
merce The landlord was often obliged to advance 
the stock and instruments of husbandry, and to 
content himself with a partition of the fruits If 
the feeble tenant was oppressed by accident, con- 
tagion, or hostile -violence, he claimed a proportion- 
able relief from the equity of the laws five years 
were the customary term, and no solid or costlj 
improvements could be expected from a farmer, 
who, at each moment, might be ejected by the sale 
Interns! of cstitc * Usuiy the inveterate 

moiiej grievance of the citj, had been dis- 
couraged by the twelve tables,® and abolished by 
the clamours of the people It was revived by their 
V ants and idleness, tolerated by the discretion of 
the prmtors, and finally determined by the Code of 
Tustinian Persons of illustrious rank were con- 
fined to the. moderate profit ot four per cent , six 
was pronounced to be the ordinarj and legal stand- 
ard of interest , eight -was allowed for the conveni- 
ence of manufacturers and merchants , twelve was 
granted to nautical insurance, which the wiser an- 
cients had not attempted to define , but except in 
this perilous adventure, the practice of exorbitant 
usurj was severely restrained^ The most simple 
interest w as condemned bj the clergy of the east 
and west * but the sense of mutual benefit, which 
had triumphed over the laws of the republic, have 
resisted w itli equal firmness the decrees of tlie church, 
and even the prejudices of mankind '' 

lojnrirs Nature and society impose the 

strict obligation of repairing an injury , 
and the sufferer bj' pnvate injustice, acquires a 
personal right and a legitimate action If the pro- 
pertj of another be intrusted to our care, the requi- 
site degree of care maj rise and fall according to 
the benefit which we derive from such tempo- 

« Tho covrnantt of rent are definef! m the Panaectu (I xix ) and the 
Cede, (I M tit Ixt ) Tlieijuin<iaennjun>,i>rtermortiTeit3r*,ap|>ear* 
to Iwte liern a custom rallicr tlian a lav , hnt m Franre all lea.«e« of 
land were dtleriiiiiied in nine years This limitaiion was remosed onlj 
in the jear 1 "*j, fFricjcIopcdie Vlblhodiqae, tom i de la Jun*pni 
dcoce, P CCS r>G9) and 1 am sorr> loobterse that it jet nreiail< in 
the hciiileoiis and Iwnpj cniintrj wli«e I am permitted to reside. 

b I mi,tit implicit^ acquiffce in the senv a, id learnin„ of the three 
tmoXs of tr 'Noodt de ftenore ct ii<itrts (Opp tom i p 17.>--2GS ) 
TJic inl<Tpre(alion of the attc* or eenfenma vxut<c at iwrlre the un 
eiarttc at one ji-r tent is maintained t»j the Ivrl critiei and civilians 
^IO)dt ll II c 2 p 2OT)Grarina {Opp p 205 he 210 ] Ifeihcccios, 
lAiitii|iiitat ad InstitnU 1 in lit xv } Wontcs/iuieu, (k<prit drs Loix, 
r xxii r 2i tom ii ii 3C nrfi iitr dc { Lsprit drs Jy>ix tom in p 
478 fvc I and ahnve all John Frederic Grnnosius (de Pcrtinia Vetrri 
I III e n p 213—272 and Ins three Antexe.,eiuts p 455— CV> ) the 
f under or at l«*l the ehampian of this pmbable opinion , sihirh ts 
however, perplexed witli some dilhcillties. ' 

e Priino xii tabiiUs saneititm r*l ne i}uis unciario fccnore amplius 
even I ret (Tacit Anna) vi tS) Pour ficii (taj s VIontesoineo, Espnl 
des I,oix I xxii e 22 .,qi,r,n mit serve dans Hiptoire ae Home on 
aina on one psnille toi ne dear it pas elre I oiisra-e it* decemvirs 
Was Tacitus i;runranl— i r stiipnl’ Put the wiser and more iirtuoos 


raiy possession , v/e are seldom made responsible 
for inevitable accident, but tbe consequences of a 
voluntarj fault must alwajs be imputed to tlie au- 
thor f A Roman pursued and recovered his stolen 
goods by a civil action of theft , they might pass 
through a succession of pure and innocent hands, 
but nothing less than a prescription of tliirtj years 
could extinguish his original claim Tliey were re- 
stored by the sentence of the prmtor, and the injury 
was compensated by double or tbree-fold, or even 
quadruple, damages, as tbe deed had been per- 
petrated by secret fraud or open rapine, as the robber 
had been surprised in tbe fact, or detected by a sub- 
sequent research The Aquihan law*’ defended the 
living property of a citizen, his slaves and cattle, 
from the stroke of malice or negligence , the highest 
price was allowed that could he ascribed to the do- 
mestic animal at any moment of the year preceding 
his death , a similar latitude of thirty days was 
granted on the destruction of any other valuable 
effects A personal injury is blunted or sharpened 
by the manners of tbe times and tbe sensibility of 
the individual the pain or the disgrace of a word 
or blow cannot easily be appreciated by a pecuni- 
ary equivalent The rude junsprudence of the de- 
cemvirs had confounded all hasty insults, which 
did not Amount to the fracture of a limb, by con- 
demning the aggressor to the common penalty of 
twenty -five asses But the same denomination of 
money was reduced, in three centunes, from a pound 
to tbe weight of half an ounce , and the insolence 
of a wealthy Roman indulged himself in the cheap 
amusement of breaking and satisfy ing the law of the 
twelve tables Veratius ran through the streets 
striking on the face the inoffensiv e passengers, and 
his attendant purse-bearer immediately silenced 
their clamours by the legal tender of twenty -five 
pieces of copper, about the value of one shilling* 
Tlie equity of the pnetors examined and estimated 
the distinct meats of each particular complaint In 
the adjudication of civ il damages, the magistrate as- 
sumed a right to consider the various circumstances 
of time and place, of age and dignity, which may 
aggravate the shame and sufferings of the injured 
person, but if beadmittcd tbe idea of a fine, apunisli- 
ment, an example, he invaded the province, though, 
perhaps, he supplied thedcfects, of the cnminal law. 

patricianv nii.,Iit KirriRcc their avarice to tlinr ambition, and miglit 
ntlempt to clieck the odioas praclice hr such inlere«t as no lender 
Would arcejit, and penalties a* no debtor would incur 
e Juvtmian Ins not condescended to t,ive nsurj a phee m tiis In i 
lutes but the ncctvsirj rules and restrictions are inrertrd in the Pan. 
dects (1 XXII tit I II } and the Code (I it lit xxxii xxxiii ) 
e The fathers arc nnanminus { Birliej rac, VIorale des Peres, p 1 U, 
&C.} Cypriin I.actantins Ba«il Chrysostom (»ec Ins frisolnus argu- 
ments in >fmdt, I I c 7 p 188)Grepolj of Nj an, Ambrose, Jerom. 
Au.iislin, anda host of coilncilsind cssiiis s 
f Cato *!eiieca, Plubirch lave loudls condemned the practice or, 
abuse of nsiirv Aceordins to the etsmolti}.j nf/ir/itis and -ova , the 
prinripal is supposed to generate the interest a bn-ed ofbarrrn metal, 
exchims *>hakspeare— and the sfa.e is the echo of the public Voire 
IT ^ir W illiam Jones has ^ireii au msenioiu and rational Esiciy „„ 
the Law of Bailirent- (London 1781 p 127 iiiKio) lie is tirr]i-i,isltic 
only lawyer eqiialtj eonrersant with the J ear books of VV estmii Ur, 
the Commentaricsof LIpian the Attic pleadin js of Isa u« and the sen 
tences of Arabian and Pert m radlit« 
h Xo'jdtfOpp tom I p 137—172.) I vs comfiesed asepaeatctriatisr 
ad Le-em Aouiliam JPaiii'ert I is. lit ii 
I AntusGellius (Noel AUic. vst. i ) bomwed Ins tf rj f-om lie 
Commentaries of Q lalieo on tl e xit tables 
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The cvccution of the Alban dicta- 
PiihuiiiDtnU disnicmhcTcd b> eight 

liorsts, IS represented b} Li\j as the first and the 
last instanec of Roman crucltj in the punishment 
of the most .itrocious crimes *■ Rut this act of jus- 
tu c, or resenge, s\as inflicted on a foreign enemy in 
the heat of victory, and at the command of a single 
scifritj of iiie twchetablcs afford amorc 

tirrtic tables dccisivc proof of the national spirit, 
since they ucrc framed by the Miscst of the senate, 
and accepted bs the free soiccs of the people yet 
these Ians, like the statutes of Draco,' arc written 
in ebiractcrs of blood"* They approve the inhu- 
man and tincfiual principle of retaliation , and the 
forfeit of an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, a 
Iiinh for a limb, is rigorously c\actcd, unless the 
oflender can redeem his pardon by a fine of three 
hundred pounds of copper The decemvirs dis- 
tribuU d M ith much libeiality the slighter chastise- 
ments of flagellation and sen itude , and nine crimes 
of a very diflcrcnt complcvion are adjudged worthy j 
of death 1 Any act of treason against the state, or j 
of correspondence with the public enemy The 
mode of execution w as painful and ignominious 
the head of tlic degenerate Roman was shrouded in 
a veil, his hands were tied behind his back, and, 
after he had been scourged by the lictor, he w’as 
suspended in the midst of the forum on a cross, or 
iniiuspicious tree 2 Nocturnal meetings in the 
city , whatever might be the pietcncc, of pleasure, 
or religion, or the public good d Tlic murder of 
a citi/cn , for which the common feelings of man- 
kind demand the blood of tlic murderer Poison 
IS still more odious than the sword or dagger , and 
we arc surprised to discover, in two flagitious 
events, liow early such subtle wickedness had in- 
fected the simplicity of the republic, and the chaste 
V irtiies of the Roman matrons " The parncidc who 
viol.ifed the duties of nature and gratitude, was 
t'*st into the river or the sea, enclosed in a sack, 
and a rock, a viper a dog, and a monkey, were 
suti cssivcly added as thcraostsuitablccompanions ® 
Itily produces no monkevs, but the want could 
never be felt, till the middle of the sixth ccntuiy 
first revealed the guilt of a parricide •* 4 The ma- 
lice of an viccndiat y iftcr the previous ceremony 
of w hipping, he himself w as dehv ered to the flames , 
•ind in this example alone our reason is tempted to 

I Tlic fiirnliM of I It} (i 2« ) It vri^tiU amt lotcnin At t« dietit 
Aflvin*' wa trflectiDn, Hnworth) «f ^ ir„il • liumaiiiU 

«iii on) t»tr oti«eMc5 thit tne 

nuljfrt tof) tinrrul f»r Ibe of H nri*, (lorn iii p S3*)) 

I (0))rnpw<] xxxix 1 ) « li) Sir Jolin Ww 

t^3m (Canon Clironirti , p & ) and Cor^it \ ifa U AUlei torn 

111 p C3.) For Ntr* w the on the go! ernment of Atliriis 

Mit*, Mi'iirtiM * rnlJ/T Ar 

rt Tirr rf,ii.|illt dr drliclrt of Ihr xiMiWm i«deUiiratrd b) Cnfins 
(Opp n Sir» 2^1 fTith a omimenlvy V 2 N— W )A«hi^rrUiu3 (xx 
t ^ and the Cnthfin l^^um MoAah'arum ct Itonvnianini airnrd murh 
rn^iRa! it furniallon 

ft Urv ir nlion# trro rrimfVabtc and of 3WW prr«on3 

arri|f«! t*«i nol V malri ii< rofiMctctl oftliccnmeof p ivynfn^ 

<xl *1) %»il H] Mr Hume di«rnminatr*i liir^tsrtofpTivateand pfib 
iie^trlue (1 M>» «f)t i p S3 S3) 1 trimid rather nv l)tat aurli 

of muclnef (a« In rrai»**e iti th ^ \rxt arcidrnnai d 

} rnd vtiMi Uxtr n > m^rk« on Otr m^Onrr* of a nutiott 

* Tits" xti Taht«^andCicvnt(i toItoH-i I Alnffiim tSo, 2U.) are coo 
(rM ^ith 0 « KicV >^MTaft.\rrTpt Cootwrt» v 4 ) adorns 
»rr)*<nl< pU}o« the tnniiKcv (Innotia 9»nh— ^tir 


approve the justice of retaliation 6 Judicial per- 
jui !f The corrupt or malicious w itncss w as thrown 
headlong from the Tarpeian rock to expiate Ins 
falsehood, vv Inch was rendered still more fatal by 
the seventy of the penal laws, and tlie deficiency of 
written evidence C The corniption of a judge, 
who accepted bribes, to pronounce an iniquitous 
sentence 7 Libels and satires, whose rude strains 
sometimes disturbed the peace of an illiterate city 
The author was beaten with clubs, a worthy chas- 
tisement, hut it is not certain that he was left to ex- 
pire under the blows of the executioner *' 8 The 
nocturnal mischief of damaging or destroying a 
neighbour’s com The cnminal was suspended as a 
grateful victim to Ceres But the sylvan deities 
were less implacable, and the extirpation of a more 
valuable tree was compensated by the moderate fine 
of twenty-five pounds of copper 9 Magical in- 
cantations , which had power, in the opinion of tlie 
Latian shepherds, to exhaust tlie strength of an 
enemy , to extinguish his life, and remove from their 
scats his deep-rooted plantations The cruelty of 
the twelve tables against insolvent debtors still re- 
mains to he told , and 1 shall dare to prefer the 
literal sense of antiquity, to the specious refine- 
ments of modern criticism ' After the judicial proof 
or confession of tlie debt, thirty day s of grace vv ere 
allowed before a Roman was delivered into the 
pow cr of bis fcllovv-oitizcn In this pnv ate prison, 
twelve ounces of nee was his daily food , he might 
be hound with a chain of fifteen pounds’ weight , 
and Ins misery was thnec exposed in tlie market- 
place, to solicit the compassion of his fnends and 
countrymen At the expiration of sixty days, the 
debt was discharged by the loss of liberty or life , 
the insolvent debtor was either put to death, or sold 
in foreign slavery beyond the Tiber but if several 
creditors w ere alike obstinate and unrelenting, they 
might legally dismember his body , and satiate their 
revenge by this horrid partition The advocates 
for this savage law have insisted, that it must 
strongly operate in deterring idleness and fraud 
from contracting debts which they were unable to 
disebargc, but experience would dissipate this 
salutary terror, by proving, that no creditor could 
be found to exact this unprofitable penalty of life 
or hmh As the manners of Rome w ere insensibly 
polidicd, tlic cnminal code of the decemvirs was 

XIII IvjO) llailrun (imid D^iDicnm Miffixtriim I in r 2(i n 874— 
876 wiUi ^chnltinc* ^ote) Modc^tjnii* (Pandccl xhiii lit ix 
«) ) Constniitin^ (C»d ) ix tit xrti ) atirl Justinian (Iii«titnt I i\ tit 
x»iil ) eniimeralc ail thecntnpimon* of th^ parricide IJul tliia fiiici 
flit execution was pimplincd iii practice llodio tamen tivi cxnrnntnr 
vt) adbcstiiadantur (Paul Scntiot Ilcccnt I y tit xxit n 513 edit 
^cliultifitr) 

p Tlic fir*l parricide at Uomc was L O^tins after tlie sirond Punic 
tor (Plutarch in Komiito, tom i p o7 ) Ditrmti' tlie Cimliric, P 
Malleolus was unilt> of tlte rir*>t mitricidc (I iv rprtom I Ixiiii) 

q Horace talkaof the fnrmidinc (| ji epitt ti )5I ) hut Cteero 

(fie IlciMihlirt, I ic aptfd Ausii^tiii ile Civitat Dei ix fl. lu Fraff 
ment PlnliKopli torn iii p ifn etliL Olivet) afTirnia lint Hie deeem 
Yirs made libvis a rapiUl otTcnce rum penKiucas res rapile faiixissent 
— perpoiicua 

e n\nk«r«Wk (Ohserrat Juris Rom I i r i in Oiip lom i p 
p— IJ ) liboiirn to proic tint the rreditom ditided not tlie boHjj hut 
tlic pricf of the iDsotvcnl debtor \ el his inlcrpretatiou is one per 
l«etitai hareh metaphor nornn liccnmiount the Roman authorities of 
Qnmtihan CwUius, Favonliis and rcrtulhan ^c Autus Geittus 
Noe! AllJe XXI 
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abolished by the humanitj of aeeusers, witnesses, 
and judges , and impunity became the consequence 
of immoderate rigour The Porcian and Valerian 
laws prohibited the magistrates from inflicting on a 
free citizen any capital or even corporal punish- 
ment , and the obsolete statutes of blood were art- 
fully, and perhaps truly, ascribed to the spint, not 
of patrician, but of regal, tyranny 
. . , . In the absence of penal laws and the 

Abolition or ob- — - , i 

hvion Ilf penal insufiiciency of civil actions, the peace 
and justice of the city wei e imperfectly 
maintained by the private jurisdiction of the citi- 
zens The malefactors who replenish our gaols, are 
the outcasts of society, and the crimes for which they 
suffer may bo commonly ascribed to ignorance, po- 
verty, and brutal appetite For tlie perpetration of 
similar enormities, a vile plebeian might claim and 
abuse the sacred character of a member of the re- 
public hut, on the proof or suspicion of guilt, the 
slave, or the stranger, was nailed to a cross, and this 
stnet and summary justice might be exercised with- 
out restraint ov er the greatest part of the populace of 
Rome Each family contained a domestic tnbunal, 
which was not confined, like that of the prmtor, to 
the cognizance of external actions virtuous prin- 
ciples and habits were inculcated by the discipline 
of education , and the Roman father was account- 
able to the state for the manners of Iiis children, 
since he disposed, without appeal, of their life, their 
liberty, and their inheritance In some pressing 
emergencies, the citizen was authorized to avenge 
his private or public wrongs The consent of the 
Jewish, the Athenian, and the Roman laws, ap- 
proved the slaughter of the nocturnal thief, though 
in open day-light a robber could not be slain with- 
out some previous evidence of danger and complaint 
Whoever surpnsed an adulterer in his nuptial bed 
might freely exercise his rev enge , the most bloody 
or wanton outrage was excused by the provocation ,» 
nor was it before the reign of Augustus that the 
husband was reduced to weigh the rank of the of- 
fender, 01 that the parent was condemned to sacri- 
fice his daughter with her guilty seducer After 
tlic expulsion of the kings, the ambitious Roman 
who should dare to assume thtir title or imitate 
their tyrannj.was devoted to the infernal gods 
each of his fellow -citizens was armed with a sword 
of justice , and the act of Brutus, however repug- 
nant to gratitude or prudence, had been already 


. Tlie first smccji of Lvn« (Retskc, Orator Gulc (ore ^ p a-48 
n in defcnct of B liuAand «dio liad killed the ndulierer The ri h 
of hii^handa and fathers at Hoincind Athens is discussed w,U, roi7rl 
p" Wl— 308 Taj lor (Lcciiones Lj snctc, c xi in Keiske. (otn »i 

t See Lasiiibon ad Athena.iim 1 , c 5 p in Perclirreiit ranln 
niqut innstliMue (Catiill I, 41. 42. edit Smsian ) Ilunc mugili 
iiitrat (Jiiieinl Satir x air) Iliinc perminxcre ealones (Hornt 
i Sitirit44) Vimihy stuiirandum dedit fiaudi non fuit (Val 
plaxini I II c 1 No 13) • 

u Tins lau i, nnlicrd by U\y (ii 8 ) Hid Plutarch, (in Pnblirola 
tom I p 197 ) and it fiillj jiiitifies the public npmum on the death ci 
Cn-ar, winch Suetonius could publish niidrr the imi.crnl cniernmcnl 
J lire c-i sn» i vi«tln»tiir (iii J iilio, c 7C ) Reid the letters that nsssti 
helwcrii Cirironnd Manus a few months aOer the idia of March fai 
] am XI 27, S8 } • ' 

» npsiToi dc mIiuuiui Tar -e mdiipai KOTcdcfTO Thuetdid I i c C 
The historian who considers this t ireumstsnee at the test of cn iliratior 
SToiihl disdain the Inrinri'm of n I iirnpean court 
y He first rated at wtMiW (SCO OOnI ) the damaj^ea of Sicily (Diri 


sanctified by the judgment of Ins country “ The 
barbarous practice of wearing arms in the midst of 
peace,* and the bloody maxims of honour, were 
unknown to the Romans , and, during tlie two 
purest ages, from the estahlislunent of equal free- 
dom to tlie end of the Punic wars, the city was 
never disturbed by sedition, and rarelj polluted 
with atrocious crimes The failure of penal laws 
was more sensibly felt when cv ery vice was inflamed 
by faction at borne and dominion abroad In tlie 
time of Cicero, each pnvate citizen enjoyed the pn- 
V liege of anarchy , each minister of the republic 
was exalted to the temptations of regal power, and 
their virtues are entitled to the warmest praise as 
tlie spontaneous fruits of natuie or philosophy 
After a triennial indulgence of lust, rapine, and 
cruelty, Verres, the tjrant of Sicily, could onlj be 
sued for tlie pecuniary rcstituuon of three hundred 
thousand pounds sterling , and such was tlie temper 
of the laws, the judges, and perhaps the accuser 
himsclf,r that on refunding the thirteenth part of his 
plunder, Verres could retire to an easy and luxuri- 
ous exile * 

The first imperfect attempt to re- Revival of cap, 
store the pioportion of crimes and tal pumshmentp 
punishments, was made by the dictator Sj Ila, who, 
in the midst of his sanguinary triumph, aspired 
to restrain the licence, rather than to oppress the 
liberty, of the Romans He gloried in the arbitrary 
proscnption of four thousand seven hundred citi- 
zens * But in the character of a legislator, be re- 
spected the prejudices of the times , and instead of 
pronouncing a sentence of death against the robber 
or assassin, the general who betrayed an army, or 
the magistrate W’ho ruined a province, Sylla was 
content to aggravate the pecuniary damages by the 
pcnaltj of exile, or, in more constitutional language, 
bj the interdiction of fire and water Tlie Cornelian, 
and afterwards the Pompeian, and Julian, laws in- 
troduced a new system of criminal jurisprudence ,<> 
and the emperors, from Augustus to Justinian, dis- 
guised their increasing rigour under tlie names of 
the original authors But the invention and fre- 
quent use of exlramdinmy pains, proceeded from 
the desire to extend and conceal tlie progress of 
despotism In the condemnation of illustrious Ro- 
mans, the senate was always prepared to confound, 
at the will of their masters, the judicial and Icgis- 
lativ e pow ers It vv as the dutj of the gov emors to 


natio in Cieriliiiin, y S ) which he atlcrwirilareiliiccd to ijuadringentiet 
(J20 OOUl —1 Aclio III Wrrcni, r 18 ) and finvllv content will. In. 
cm, (21,0001 ) Plufirch (m Cicemn tom In p fsS-I ) hav not dis. 
pcmhled Ihe poiiiilir suspicion and report 

* Verrev lived near thirlj jearv vfitr hiv Inal till the cecond triiim. 
Tinte when he was pmscnhul bj Ihc tvsti of Mark Antonv, for Iht 
sakenf Ins Corinthian plate (Phn Ilisl Natiir xxxii 3) 

B Such IS ilie number isM..iied In Valerius Maximus (I ix c a No 
1 ) Floriis (iv Qv \ Aistiiipiiisliis 2000 stinton and kin.,bls Aiinian 
(de Dell Civil 1 I c '»5 tom it p 133 edit Schwci^raustr) tnort. 
acciintelj computes 40 v letims of flic <ciiatorian rank, and icOO of tbe 
equestrian nn ns or order 

b For the penal law.fLeacs Cornetiie, Pompiin Jiibx?, of S liy 
Pompey, and tbe Ciesars) see the sentences of Pauliis (| i, m 
—XXX p 197- ,28 edit Miultiiir,) the Gre;.onm Code, (Fra went 
I XIX p 7Cio 700 III Sclmltin.,) the Colhtio ly.„„m M<74,caroro"t 
nomanartmi (tit i xv ) the 1 heodnsiati Code (I ix ) the Code of Jns. 
linnn,{l ix ) the Pandects (xWiii ) tin Institutes, (I ,r lit xrinland 
tlicGrccl version of Thcojihilos,(p <iir-m) xrnijand 
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innintain tlic peace of tljcir pro^ incc, bj tbe arbitraiy 
and ngid administration of justice , the freedom of 
the citj c\apQratcd m the extent of empire, and the 
Spanish malefactor, a ho claimed the pniilcgc of a 
Homan a ns elevated hj the command of Galba on 
a fairer and more lofty cross * Occasional rescripts 
issued from the throne to decide the questions a bich, 
bj ihtir novcUj or importance, appeared to surpass 
the niithoritj and discernment of a proconsul Trans- 
portation and beheading were reserved for honour- 
able persons , meaner criminals u cre cither banged 
or burnt, or buried in the mines, or exposed to the 
uild beasts of the amphitheatre Armed robbers 
were pursued and extirpated as the enemies of so- 
ciety , the driving auaj horses or cattle a as made 
a capital oOcnee,*’ but simple theft a as uniformly 
considered as a mere cnil and pniatc injury The 
degrees of guilt, and the modes of punishment, a ere 
too often determined by the discretion of the rulers, 
and the subject a as left in ignorance of the legal 
danger a Inch he might incur by every action of his 
life 

,, , A sin, a Mce, a crime, are the ob- 

jeets of theology , ethics, and jurispru- 
dence Whcnei cr their judgments agree, they cor- 
roborate each other , but as often as they differ, a 
prudent legislator appreciates the guilt and punish- 
ment according to the measure of social injury On 
this principle, the most daring attack on the life 
and property of a pniate citizen is judged less 
atrocious than the crime of treason or rebellion, 
uliich iniadcs the majesty of the republic the ob- 
sequious civilians unanimously pronounced, that the 
republic IS contained in the person of its chief and 
the edge of the lulian law was sharpened by the 
lnce^sa^t diligence of the emperors The licentious 
commerce of the sexes may be tolerated as an im- 
pulse of nature, or forbidden as a source of disorder 
and corruption hut the fame, the fortunes, the fa- 
mily of the husband, are senously injured by the 
adultery of the wife The wisdom of Augustus, 
after curbing the freedom of rciengc, applied to 
this domestic offence the animadi crsion of the laws, 
and the guilty parties, after the payment of heavy 
forfeitures and fines, were condemned to long or 


perpetual exile in two separate islands * Heligion 
pronounces an equal censure against the infidelity 
of the husband but as it is not accompanied by the 
same civil efiects, the wife was never permitted to 
vindicate her wiongs,' and the distinction of simple 
or double adultery, so familiar and so important in 
the canon law, is unknow n to the jurisprudence of 
the Code and the Pandects I touch 
with reluctance, and despatch with im- 
patience, a more odious vice, of which modesty re- 
jects the name, and nature abominates the idea 
The primitive Homans were infected by the example 
of the Etruscans^ and Greeks ^ in the mad abuse 
of prosperity and power, every pleasure that is in- 
nocent was deemed insipid , and the Scatinian law,' 
which had been extorted by an act of violence, was 
insensibly abolished by the lapse of time and the 
multitude of criminals By this law , the rape, per- 
haps the seduction, of an ingenuous youth, was 
compensated, as a personal injury, by the poor da- 
mages of ten thousand sesterces, or fourscore pounds, 
the ravisher might he slam by the resistance or re- 
venge of chastity, and I wish to believe, that at 
Home, as in Athens, the voluntary and effeminate 
deserter of his sex was degraded from the honours 
and the rights of a citizen ^ But the practice of 
vice was not discouraged by the seventy of opinion 
the indelible stain of manhood was confounded with 
the more venial transgressions of fornication and 
adultery, nor was the licentious lover exposed to the 
same dishonour winch he impressed on the male or 
female partner of his guilt From Catullus to Ju- 
venal,' the poets accuse and celebrate the degene- 
racy of the times, and the reformation of manners 
was feebly attempted by the reason and authonty 
of the civalians, till the most virtuous of the Cmsars 
proscribed tbe sin against nature as a enme against 
society "* 

A new spirit of legislation, respect- 
nbic even in its error, arose in the cm- ciirr-tian rm 
pire with the religion of Constantino " 

The laws of Moses were icceived as the divine 
original of justice, and the Christian princes adapted 
their penal statutes to the degrees of moral and re- 
ligious turpitude Adultery was first declared to be 


c It tra* B (,utrcltan trlio liad poiviaed lii< trard TUt crime tru afro* 
ciouf file niinifilmKnt i» reckoned ^netonius (c 9 j amoii;* tlie 
scU 111 \Thich Cfnite shoved him«elf iccr vrliktnen.^ et in delictis coer 
cctidt^ iniinodicm 

d The atnetorr* or atnpea(ore<,Trlio drove one horse or ttro tnirc^or 
oxen nrfiichi..* or ten were subject to capital pnimtifneiit« 

tPanl ^entrnt Iteccpl 1 ii lit xvm p 4D7, ) Hadrian (ad 

nl iVctirtc )tnost cicrvtrbtfetbcfiTtnreirastnosifrcfpicnt condemns 
the criminals ad )i,hdiitm Iiidi damnationem (ITipun dc Oflicio Pro. 
ronsidi* ) TUI in Colhtionc I esnm Mosaic ct Horn tit xi p S3<>) 
e TiU the pfibtfratinfi of the Jtllitfs ratlins of VhiiUini; (I li tit. 
xxii p it ossnnirmed and t)clicted»t]Tat the Julian laws 

puui bn) 8dt}Ucr\ with death itnd the mi take arose from the fraud 
or error of Trd»* man % rt 1 iP«ias had su parted the tnitti from the 
narrativr of Tacitti , (Anna! it 50 ih S4 is 2.) and even from tlie 
practice of Ausustns who du^tin.,ui5hed tlte treutonabie fraiUics of 
ills frmatr kindred 

f In raws of adiiltera ^verns confined to the hnstnnd the ripht of 
pul !tc areusati m (Cod Jn liman ) ix tit ix tr^ I ) 'Nor ts this 
;r unjiist>>«odireteiitare the tflTrls of maleor female infidelitv 
e Tim m (t i ) anJ Hieopompns (| xhtt apiid Atlieii'vum I xii p 
>17 5 d^writ/C ttir hixtm and lust of ll e Llruream roXi fiev toi 

rrr >r<e-*oi( rnt(*i cai voif itcipuaii ir Almullhrs.'inie periw 
(Ate 415 } the Tinman south sttidird in riruria (Iir ix. 3rj.} 
h Til#* 1 rfsians had b«’en eorrnptes) in the camv srhool a«- 
1 Uof sTi rs ei fii 0 -*«nkTn* (flerfiitol lie 17$) A carious dis- 
s^tiiiAU W f>rm'd on tir* ititrrfdnrtinn of pedera«t\ after llie 


time of Homer, ib progress among the Greeks of Asia and Lumpe the 
sehemrnre of their passions and the thin device of virtue *ind friend 
hip which amused tlie philosophers of Athens But scelera ostcndi 
nporlet diim puniiintiir absmodi fligilia. 

I The name tbe date and tbe prn\isionK of tins hw ire cr|italK 
doubtful (Gra\ina Opp p 432 433 Heincccms, Bi«t Jiir llom So 
lOA Lrncsti Clav Cicrmn in Indiee Legum ) But I mil obwrvc 
that tbe vefanda Venus of llie bonesi German is «t>led arersu b\ the 
more polite Itnlian 

k See the oration of ,d>cliines against the catamite Timarchiis fm 
Beiske Orator Crac tom iti p 2I*-t84 ) 
t A crowd of di graceful pav«a.,es will force lliem elves on the roe 
roorv of the chs ic reader I will otilj remind him of the cool dccla 
ration of Or id 

Odi concnbiliis qm non utrumque rcsotvunt 
H K* cst quod piiernin linear amorc minus 
m /Chns Ijanipridms in Ait Helio.,aba1 In Ili«t Align*) p 115. 
Atirolius A iclor in Philippo Codex Theodo* I ix tit vii Ic.. 7 and 
ftoiitfroj a Conimefilar7 tom in p C3 Theodosius aliotislied the 
iihterraneous brothels of Rome J» which tlie pro titiilion of both 
svxes was acted wiili impnniiv 

n the laws of Constantine and his successors xgaimt adulterx 
swfom^jfic in the Throdosim () ix tit vn Ir;, 7 I xi til xxxvf 
i 4 ) and Justinian Codes, (j iv tit iSLlcg, 30 31) Thf^prinrcii 
•peak the language of jiassioti a well as of ji slice and fraudiil ntlt 
asrnbe their own severtt\ lolhe fir>l Cicsars. 
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a capital offence the frailty of the sexes was assi- 
milated to poison or assassination, to sorcery or 
parricide, the same penalties were inflicted on the 
passive and active guilt of pasderasty, and all cn- 
mintils of free or servile condition were either drown- 
ed or liehcaded, or cast alive into the avengingflames 
The adulterers were spared by the common sympa- 
thy of mankind , but the lovers of their own sex 
w'cre pursued by general and pious indignation 
the impure manners of Greece still prevailed in the 
cities of Asia, and every vice was fomented by the 
celibacy of the monks and clergy Justinian re- 
laxed the punishment at least of female infidelity , 
the guilty spouse was only condemned to solitude 
and penance, and at the end of two years she might 
be recalled to the arms of a forgiving husband But 
the same emperor declared himself the implacable 
enemy of unmanly lust, and the cruelty of his per- 
secution can scarcely be excused by the purity of 
his niotncs ® In defiance of every principle of 
justice, he stretched to past as w ell as future offences 
the operations of his edicts, with the previous al- 
lowance of a short respite for confession and par- 
don A painful death was inflicted by the amputa- 
tion of the sinful instrument, or the insertion of 
sharp reeds into the pores and tubes of most ex- 
quisite sensibility, and Justinian defended the 
propriety of the execution, since the ciiminals would 
have lost their hands, had they been convicted of 
saciilegc In this state of disgrace and agony, two 
bishops, Isaiah of Rhodes, and Alexander of Dios- 
polis, were dragged through the streets of Constan- 
tinople, while their brethren were admonished by 
the voice of a crier, to observe this awful lesson, 
and not to pollute the sanctity of their character 
Pei haps these prelates were innocent A sentence 
of deal'll and infamy was often founded on the slight 
and suspicious evidence of a child or a servant the 
guilt of the gieen faction, of the nch, and of the 
enemies of Theodora, was presumed by the judges, 
and ptcderasty became the crime of those to 
whom no crime could be imputed A French phi- 
losopher p has dared to remark, that whatever is 
secret must be doubtful, and that our natural horror 
of vice may be abused as an engine of tyranny 
But the favourable persuasion of the same writer, 
that a legislator may confide in the taste and reason 
of niankind, is impeached by the unwelcome dis- 
covery of the antiquity and extent of the disease s 

Jmi^mciit« of The free ciUvens of Athens and 
the people Rome enjoyed, in all criminal cases, 
the invaluable privilege of being tried by their 
country 1 The administration of justice is the 

a Jiistiniiii Xniel Ixxm rxxxiv cxli Ptneopm* in Anecdnl c 
II 1(1 with (he iintmof Vleniaiiiiu< TheophanM, p 151 Cedrenuv 
p 3(iS /iiiiira' I xie p G4 

j> Moiitr'iitiitu I>«prit tl« 1 oix I xii c. (i Thai elnqiimt plnlim. 
pher conciliatisihe ri(.hta oflilictt) and of inttire winch «hauld utxtr 
be pHnd in npjio itinn to rarh oilier 

n lor the mrrtiplinii of Pile tine, 2000 lein In fire the clinUiaii 
nn, we Ihc hi'torj inil lan»ofVln«e« Am lent Gaul ii »tuniatizr<lli\ 
llioihinis ''iniliia (tom 1 I i p 35(>)Chioi li\ the Vlahomelan amt 
ilimtian Irairllera (Anrii III llclatioinnf tndia mil Clima p 34 tran< 
htrd 111 Tleiimdol mil hit hitler critic the Pin: Priinare, I^llm 
I ihfiatile< tiiiii \ix p n< ] and iiatiir Amrrira hj tin SpaniMi liwlo. 
riaiK (GarcilliiaQ di la V r^a, 1 in r 1J Rv cants tram'ation, and 


most ancient office of a prince * it was exercised 
by the Roman kings, and abused by Tarquin , who 
alone, without law or council, pronounced liis arbi- 
trary judgments The first consuls succeeded to 
this regal prerogative , but the sacred right of ap- 
peal soon abolished the jurisdiction of the magis- 
trates, and all public causes w ere decided by the 
supreme tribunal of the people But a wild demo- 
cracy, superior to the forms, too often disdains the 
essential principles, of justice the pride of des- 
potism was envenomed by plebeian envy, and the 
heroes of Athens might sometimes applaud the hap- 
piness of the Persian, w hose fate depended on the 
caprice of a sinfffe tyrant Some salutary restraints, 
imposed by the people on their ow ii passions, w ere 
at once the cause and effect of the gravity and tem- 
perance of the Romans The right of accusation 
was confined to the magistrates A vote of the 
thirty-five tribes could inflict a fine, but the cog- 
nizance of all capital crimes was reserved by a fun- 
damental law to the assembly of tlic centuries, in 
which the weight of influence and property was sure 
to preponderate Repeated proclamations and ad- 
journments were interposed, to allow time for preju- 
dice and resentment to subside , the whole pro- 
ceeding might be annulled by a seasonable omen, 
or the opposition of a tribune , and such popular 
trials were commonly less formidable to innocence 
than they w'ere favourable to guilt But this union 
of the judicial and legislative powers left it doubt- 
ful whether the accused party was pardoned or 
acquitted, and in the defence of an illustrious 
client, the orators of Rome and Athens address tlicir 
arguments to the policy and benevolence, as well as 
to the justice, of their sovereign 2 The task of 
convening the citizens for the tiial of each offender 
became more difficult, as the citizens and the 
ofienders continually multiplied , and the ready ex- 
pedient was adopted of delegating the jurisdiction 
of the people to the ordinary magistrates, or to ex- 
traordinary inqmsitoi v In the fust ages these 
questions were rare and occasional In the begin- 
ning of the seventh century of Rome thej were made 
perpetual four praetors w ere annually tinpowered 
to sit in judgment on the state offences of treason, 
extortion, peculation, and bribery , and Sy lla added 
new praetors and new questions for those crimes 
which more directly injure the safety of individuals 
By these niquis>to}s the trial was prepared and di- 
icctcd, but they could only pronoiinrc the sculciicc 
of the majority of judges, who with some truth, 

and more prejudice, have been coin- 

, . m , Seteclindms. 

pared to the English juries * To dis- 
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charge Ihi’i important thongh hnrthcnsome oflice, 
an annual list of ancient and respectable citizens 
Mas formed bj the prictor After many constitu- 
tional struggles, the} were chosen in equal num- 
bers from the senate, the equestrian order, and the 
people , four hundred and lift} were appointed for 
single questions , and the rarious rolls or demnes 
of judges must base contained the names of some 
thousand Romans, uho represented the judicial 
authorit} of the state In each particular cause, a 
suflicicnt number was drawn from the urn , their 
integnty n as guarded h} an oath , the mode of bal- 
lot secured their independence, the suspicion of 
partialit} was rcmoicd by tlie mutual challenges of 
the accuser and defendant , and the judges of Milo, 
h} the retrenchment of fifteen on each side, were 
reduced to fifti -one voices or tablets of acquittal, 
of condemnation, or of favourable doubt* 3 In 
his ciiil jurisdiction, the praetor of the city was 
trill} a judge, and almost a legislator , but as soon 
ns he had prescribed the action of law, he often re- 
ferred to a delegate the determination of the fact 
With tilt: increase of legal proceedings, the tribunal 
of the ccntumiirs, in which he presided, acquired 
more weight and reputation But a hether he acted 
alone, or with the adiiceof his council, the most 
absolute powers might he trusted to a magistrate 
Mho Masannuall} chosen by the votes of the people 
The rules and precautions of freedom have required 
some cvplnnation , the order of despotism is simple 
and inanimate Before the age of Justinian, or 
perhaps of Diocletian, the dccuries of Roman 
judges had sunk to an empt} title , the humble ad- 
Ar<e«ur' V ICC of the assessors might be accepted 

or despised , and in each tribunal the 
civil and criminal jurisdiction Mas administered bj 
a single magistrate, who was raised and disgraced 
b} the Mill of the emperor 

Voiuntirv txiic A Roman accused of an} capital 
aniidraiii crime might prevent the sentence of 
the lau !>} voluntarj exile, or death Till his guilt 
had been Icgall} proved, his innocence Mas pre- 
sumed, and his person was free till the votes of 
the last eenttiry had been counted and declared, he 
might pcaccabl} secede to an} of the allied cities of 
Ital}, or Greece, or \sn» His fame and fortunes 
were prescr cd, at least to his children, h} this civ il 
death , and he might still behapp} in ever} rational 
and sensual ciijojniciit if a mind accustomed to the 
ambitious tumult of Romo could support the iiniform- 
itj and silence ofRliodcs or Athens A bolder effort 
Mas required to escape from the tvrannv of the 
C tsars, but this elTort was rendered familiar bv the 

ll»c to uiuUrpo ific terttirt from Ihcj Imc exrnmtcd 

fh- rrimfit)! 
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maxims of the stoics, the example of the bravest 
Romans, and the legal encouragements of suicide 
The bodies of condemned criminals were exposed to 
public ignominy, and their children, a more serious 
evil, were reduced to povert} by the confiscation of 
their fortunes But if the victims of Tiberius and 
Nero anticipated the decree of the prince or senate, 
their courage and despatch were recompensed b} the 
applause of the public, the decent honours of biiiial, 
and the validity of their testaments * The exqui- 
site avarice and cruclt} of Domitian appear to have 
deprived the unfortunate of this last consolation, 
and it was still denied even b} the clemency of the 
Antonines A voluntary death, m I nch, in the case 
of a capital oflence, intervened between the accusa- 
tion and the sentence, was admitted as a confession 
of guilt, and the spoils of the deceased were seized 
b} the inhuman claims of the treasur} ^ Yet the' 
civilians have always respected the natural right of 
a citizen to dispose of his life , and the posthumous 
disgrace invented by Tarqnin* to check the despair 
of Ins subjects, was never revived or imitated bj 
succeeding tyrants The powers of this world have 
indeed lost their dominion over him who is resolved 
on death , and his arm can only be restrained bj 
the religious apprehension of a tntnre state Sui- 
cides arc enumerated hj Virgil among the unfortu- 
nate, rather than the guiltj and the poetical fables 

of the infernal shades could not senonslj influence 
the faith or practice of mankind But the precepts 
of the gospel, or the church, have at length imposed 
a pious servitude on the minds of cbnstians, and 
condemn them to expect, without a murmur, the 
last stroke of disease or the executioner 
The penal statutes form averj small Abuse* of nni 
proportion of the sixtj-two books of jvr'spfude"" 
the Code and Pandects , and, in all judicial pro- 
ceeding, the life or death of a citizen is determined 
with less caution and delay than the most ordinary 
question of covenant or inheritance This singular 
distinction, though something may he allowed for 
the urgent necessit} of defending the peace of so- 
cict}, IS derived from the nature of criminal and 
civil jurisprudence Our duties to the state are 
simple and uniform , the law bj w bich he is con- 
demned is inscribed not only on brass or marble, 
but on the conscience of the offender, and his guilt 
IS comnionl} proved hj the tcstimonj of a single 
fact But our relations to each other arc various 
and infinite uur obligations are created, annulled, 
and modified, b} injuries benefits, and promises , 
and the interpretation of voluntary contracts and 
testaments, which arc often dictated by fraud or 

t p Ohvmt 3 C R ir 4 ) and Monle«<]<iteo (Esprit des T^ix 
i XXIX c ciiil limitations nf the attcl prinle^ex 

«if stiinde The criminal penalties are the production of a later aiul 
dwlver a.r 

a Phn llist Nattir xxxii 2-t AMien he fattened his subjects in 
buifdin^ ttie capitnl inan\ of the lalmnirrsverc proiokcd to dt.spatcU 
thcms^lres he railed Uieir dead l^irs to crosses. 
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Ignorance, alTords a long and laborious exercise to 
the sagacity of the judge The business of life is 
multiplied bj the extent of commerce and dominion, 
and the residence of the parties in the distant pro- 
vinces of an empire, is producti>e of doubt, delay, 
and inevitable appeals from the local to the su- 
preme magistrate J ustinian, the Greek emperor of 
Constantinople and the cast, was the legal succes- 
sor of the Latian shepherd \iho had planted a co- 
lony on the banks of the Tiber In a period of 
thirteen hundred 3 cars, the laws had reluctantly 
followed the changes of government and manners , 
and the laudable desire of conciliating ancient 
names w'lth recent institutions, destroyed the har- 
mony, and swelled the magnitude, of the obscure 
and irregular system The laws which excuse, on 
anj occasions, the ignorance of their subjects, con- 
fess their own imperfections, the civil junspru- 
dence, as it was abridged by Tustinian, still con- 
tinued a mjstcnous science, and a piodtable trade, 
and the innate perplexity of the study was involved 
in tenfold darkness by the private industry of the 
practitioners The expense of the pursuit some- 
times exceeded the value of the prize, and the fair- 
est nghts were abandoned by the pov erty or pru- 
dence of the claimants Such costly justice might 
tend to abate the spirit of litigation, but the unequal 
pressure serves only to increase the influence of the 
nch, and to aggravate the miscrj of the poor By 
these dilatory and expensive proceedings, the 
wealthy pleader obtains a more certain advantage 
than he could hope from the accidental corruption 
of his judge The experience of an abuse, from 
which our own age and country aie not perfectly 
exempt, may sometimes provoke a generous indig- 
nation, and extort the hasty wish of exchanging our 
elaborate jurisprudence for the simple and sum- 
marj decrees of a Turkish cadhi Our calmer re- 
flection will suggest, that such forms and dclajs are 
necessary to guard the person and property of the 
citizen , that the discietion of the judge is the first 
engine of tyranny, and that the law s of a free people 
should foresee and determine every question tliat 
maj probably arise in the exercise of pow cr and the 
transactions of industry But the government of 
.Tustinnn united the evils of liberty and servitude, 
and the Romans vv ere oppressed at the same time bj 
the multiplicity of their laws and the arbitrary will 
of their master 
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of Rome — Character and pontificate of Gi egoi y 
the first 

During the last years of Justinian, Ins dciUi of 

infirm mind was devoted to heavenly 
contemplation, and he neglected the 
business of the lower world His subjects weie 
impatient of the long continuance of his life and 
reign yet all who were capable of reflection, ap- 
prehended the moment of Ins death, which might 
involve the capital in tumult, and the empire in civil 
war Sev en nephew s" of the childless monarch, the 
sons or grandsons of bis brother and sister, had been 
educated in the splendour of a princely fortune , 
they had been shown in high commands to the pro- 
vinces and armies, their chararters were known, 
their followers were zealous, and as the jealousy of 
age postponed the declaration of a successor, they 
might expect with equal hopes the inheritance of 
their uncle He expired in his palace, after a reign 
of thirty-eight years , and the decisive opportunity 
was embraced by the friends of Justin, the son of 
Vigilantia At the hour of midnight, his domestics 
were awakened by an importunate crowd, who 
thundered at his door, and obtained admittance by 
revealing themselves to be the principal members 
of the senate These welcome deputies announced 
the recent and momentous secret of the emperor's 
decease reported, or perhaps invented, his dying 
choice of the best beloved and most deserving of his 
nephews, and conjured Justin to prevent the dis- 
orders of the multitude, if they should perceive, 
with the return of light, that they were left without 
a master Aftci composing his countenance to sur- 
prise, sorrow, and decent modesty, Justin, by the 
advice of his wife Sophia, submitted to the autho- 
rity of the senate He was conducted with speed 
and silence to the palace , the guards saluted their 
new 50 V creign, and the martial and religious rites 
of his coronation were diligently accomplished By 
the hands of the proper oflicers he was invested with 
the imperial garments, the red buskins, vv bite tunic, 
and purple robe A fortunate soldier, whom he 
instantly promoted to the rank of tribune, encircled 
his neck with a military collar , four robust youths 
exalted him on a shield , he stood firm and erect to 
receive the adoration of his subjects, and their 
choice was sanctified by the benediction of the 
patriarch, who imposed the diadem on the head of 
an orthodox prince The hippodrome r„jj„ of jintii, 
was already filled with innumerable 
multitudes , and no sooner did the a \i Mo 

emperor appear on his throne than the a d xT 

voices of the blue and the green fac- Dercmi^r 
lions were confounded in the smie loyal acclama- 
tions In the speeches vv huh Justin addressed to 
the senate and people, he promised to correct tin, 
abuses vvbich had disgraced the age of Ins prede 
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ccssor,(IispIa}cd the maMmsofajust and hcncficent 

eminent, and declared, that on the approaching 
,, calends of Januari,® he nould reine 

A D iGG in his own person the name and hbe- 
J«nujrj I raiitj of a Roman consul The iminc- 
dntc discharge of his uncle’s debts c\liibitcd a solid 
pledge of his faith and generosity a tram of porters 
laden Mith bags of gold advanced into the midst of 
the hippodrome, and the hopeless ercditors of Jus- 
tinian accepted this equitable payment as a volun- 
tary gift Before the end of three y cars, Ins e\amplc 
was imitated and surpassed by the empress Sophia, 
who delivered many indigent citizens from the 
w eight of debt and usury on act of benevolence the 
best entitled to gratitude, since it rcliev cs the most 
intolerable distress, but inwhieli the bounty of a 
pnnee IS the most liable to be abused by the claims 
ol prodigality and fraud * 

A>ar< Justin gave audience to the ambassa- 
® dors of the Avars, and the scene was 
deconted to impress the barbarians with astonisli- 
ment, V cneration, and terror Prom the palace gate, 
the spacious courts and long porticoes were lined 
with the lofty crests and gilt bucklers of the guards, 
who presented their spears and axes with more 
confidence than they would have shown in a field 
of battle The odlcers w ho exercised the pow er, or 
attended the person, of the prince, were attiicd in 
their richest habits, and arranged according to the 
inilitarv and civil order of the liicrarohy When 
the veil of the sanctuary was withdrawn, the am- 
bassadors beheld the emperor of the cast on Ins 
throne, beneath a canopy, or dome, which was sup- 
ported by four columns, and crowned with'a winged 
figure of Victory In the first emotions of surprise, 
they submitted to the servile adoration of thcByzan- 
line court , but as soon as they rose from the ground, 
Targetius, the chief of the embassy, expressed the 
freedom and pride of a barbarian - He extolled, by 
the tongue of Ins interpreter, the greatness of the 
chngan, by whose clemency the kingdoms of the 
south were permitted to exist, whose victorious 
subjects had traversed the frozen rivers of Scythia, 
and who now covered the banks of the Danube with 
inniiiiierahle tents The late emperor had cultivated, 
with annual an I costly gifts, the friendship of a 
grateful monarch, and the enemies of Rome bad 
respected the allies of the Avars The same pru- 
dence would iiisinict the nephew of Justinian to 
mutate the liberality of Ins uncle, and to purchase 
the blessings of peace from an invincible people, 
who dcligblcd and excelled in tbe exercise of war 


The reply of the emperor was delivered in the same 
strain of Iiaughty defiance, and he dcriv ed his con- 
fidence from the God oF the Christians, tbe ancient 
glory of Rome, and the recent triumphs of Justinian 
“ The empire,” said lie, “ abounds with men and 
horses, and arms sufiicicnt to defend our frontiers, 
and to chastise the barbarians You offer aid, you 
threaten hostilities we despise your enmity and 
your aid Tlie conquerors of the Avars solicit our 
alliance, shall vve dread their fugitives and exiles 
The bounty of our uncle was granted to y our misery, 
to your humble prayers From us you shall receive 
a more important obligation, tbe knowledge of your 
on n w eakness Retire from our presence , tbe In cs 
of ambassadors are cafe , and if y on return to implore 
our pardon, perhaps you will taste of our benevo- 
lence”^ On the rcpoit of Ins ambassadors, the 
cliagan was awed by the apparent firmness of a 
Roman emperor, of whose character and resources 
be w as Ignorant Instead of executing Ins threats 
against the eastern empire, be marched into the 
poor and saiage countnes of Germany, wliicli were 
subject to the dominion of the Franks After two 
doubtful battles, be consented to retire, and the 
Austrasian king relieved the distress of bis cimp 
with an immediate supply of com and cattle ^ Such 
repeated disappointments bad clnlled the spirit of 
the Avars, and tlicir power would have dissolved 
away in the Sarnmtian desert, if the alliance of 
Alboin, king of tbe Lombards, had not given a new 
object to their amis, and a lasting settlement to their 
weaned fortunes 

While Alboin served under bis fa- Aibmn kmi' of 
tber's standard, he encountered in 
bailie, and transpieiced with Ins lanec, menge 
the rival prince of the Gcpidm The Lombntds, 
who applauded such early prowess, requested his 
father, with unanimous acclamations, that the heroic 
youth, who had shared the dangers of the field, 
might be admitted to the feast of victory “ You 
arc not unmindful," replied the inllcxible Audoin, 
“ of tlie wise customs of our ancestors Whatever 
may ho Ins merit, a prince is incapable of sitting at 
table witb Ins father till he has received bis arms 
from a foreign and royal band ” Alboin bowed 
with reverence to the institutions of Ins country , 
selected forty companions, and boldly visited the 
court of Tunsund, king of the Gepida*, who em- 
braced and entertained, according to the law s of 
liospitnlitv , the murderer of Ins son At the ban- 
quet, whilst zVIboin occupied the sent of the joutli 
whom he had slain, a tender remembrance arose in 
the mind of Tunsund “ How dear is that place — 
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how hateful is that person — were the words j 
that escaped, with a sigh, from the indignant * 
father His grief exasperated the national re- 
sentment of the Gepidm, and Cunimund, his 
surviving son, was provoked by wine, or frater- 
nal affection, to the desire of vengeance “ The 
Lombards," said the rode barbarian, “ resemble, 
in figure and in smell, the mares of our Sar- 
maticin plains " And this insult was a coarse al- 
lusion to the white bands which enveloped their 
legs “ Add another resemblance,” replied an 
audacious Lombard , “ you have felt how strongly 
thej kick Visit the plain of Asfleld, and seek for 
the bones of thy brother they are mingled with 
those of the vilest animals ” The GepidtC, a nation 
of w amors, started from their seats, and the fear- 
less Alboin, with his forty companions, laid their 
hands on their swords The tumult was appeased 
by the venerable interposition of Turisund He 
saved his own honour, and the life of his guest 
and aftei the solemn rites of investiture, dismissed 
the stranger in the bloody arms of his son , the gift 
of a weeping parent Alboin returned in triumph , 
and the Lombards, who celebrated Ins matchless 
intrepidity, weie compelled to praise the virtues of 
an cneni} ■' In this extraordinary visit he had 
probably seen the daughter of Cunimund, who soon 
after ascended the throne of the Gepidas Her 
name was Rosamond, an appellation cxpiessive of 
female beauty, and which our own history or 
romance has consecrated to amorous talcs The 
king of the Lombards (the fathei of Alboin no 
longer lived) was contracted to the grand-daughter 
of Clovis, but the restraints of faith and policy 
soon yielded to the hope of possessing the fair 
Rosamond, and of insulting her family and nation 
The arts of persuasion w ere ti led without success , 
and the impatient lover, by force and stratagem, 
obtained the object of his desires War was the 
consequence which he foresaw and solicited, but 
the Lombards could not long withstand the fiiiious 
assault of the Gcpidm, w'ho were sustained bj a 
Roman irmj And as the offer of marriage was 
icjeclcd with contempt, Alboin was compelled to 
relinquish his prej, and to partake of the dis- 
giace w'hicli he had inflicted on the house of Cuni- 
niuiid < 

T i\p ^,i>minriis AVlicn a public quarrel is envenomed 
Mrn> ttic I iiij' bj private injuries, a blow that is not 
tho r."p«K"' mortal or decisive can be productive 
A D 5GG onlj' of a short truce which allows the 
unsuccessful combatant to sharpen his arms for a 
new encounter The strength of Alboin had been 
found unequal to the gratification of his love, 
ambition, and revenge he condescended to implore 
the formidable aid of the elmgan , and the argo- 

h Paul M arntWi, llie jifacon of rrmli <1eGfr«t Lan^aliaril ] i c 
23, 21 Hi» pIctiiTT* of national mamiora lliottcli nidely sVctcli^ are 
iiirtrp li\cl\ aiii faWlOnlUwn Uioh of lledr, or Grc,.or\ of Tour* 

1 Hic rlorj n loW h\ in ini|io,lor, (Tltwph} hot Nitnoot I n c 
10 ) but hr bail art rnmi„h to build lii« tirtlonion pablicand noturioiM 
•art* 

k It appcari from Strabo, rimv, and Amniianoa Marctllinui, Uiat 


ments that he emplojed arc expressive of the art 
and policy of the barbaiians In the attack of the 
Gepidm, he had been prompted by the just desire 
of extirpating a people whom tlicir alliance with 
the Roman empire had rendered the common ene- 
mies of the nations, and the personal adversaries 
of the chagan If the forces of the Avars and the 
Lombards should unite in this glonous quarrel, the 
victory was secure, and the reward inestimable 
the Danube, the Hebrus, Italy, and Constantino- 
ple would be exposed, without a banier, to their 
invincible arms But if they hesitated or delayed 
to prevent the malice of the Romans, the same 
spirit which had insulted, would pursue the Avars 
to the extremity of the earth These specious rea- 
sons were heard by the chagan with coldness and 
disdain he detained the Lombard ambassadois in 
his camp, protracted the ncgociation, and by turns 
alleged his want of inclination, or his want of 
abilitj, to undertake this important enterprise At 
length he signified the ultimate pnee of his alli- 
ance, that the Lombards should immediately pre- 
sent him with the tithe of their cattle, that the 
spoils and captives should be equally divided , hut 
that the lands of the Gepidm should become the 
sole patrimony of the Avars Such hard conditions 
Were eagerly accepted by the passions of Alboin , 
and as the Romans were dissatisfied with the in- 
gratitude and perfidy of the Gcpido:, Justin aban- 
doned that incorrigible people to their fate, and 
lemained the tranquil spectator of tins unequal 
conflict The despair of Cunimund was active and 
dangerous He was informed that the Avars liad 
entered his confines , but on the strong assurance 
that, after the defeat of the Lombards, these foreign 
invaders would easily be repelled, he rushed for- 
wards to encounter the implacable enemy of Ins 
name and family But the courage of the Gepida. 
could secure them no more than an honourable 
death The bravest of the nation fell in the field 
of battle , the king of the Lombards contemplated 
with delight the bead of Cunimund, and Ins skull 
was faslnoncd into a cup to satiate the hatred of 
the conqueror, or, pciliaps, to comply with the 
savage custom of Ins countrj After this victorj, 
no further obstacle could impede the progress of the 
confederates, and tliej faitlifullj executed (lie terms 
of tlicir agreement ' The fair countries of Wala- 
chia, Moldavia, Transjlvania, and the parts of 
Hungary beyond the Danube, w cre occupied, w ith- 
out resistance, bj anew colonj of Scvtlmns, and 
Ibc Dacian empire of the cliagans subsisted w itb 
splendour above two hundred and tbirtj jears 
The nation of the Gcpidmwas dissolved, but in 
the distnbution of the captives, the slaves of ibe 
Avars were less fortunate than the companions of 

the same pnctirc vrai common amonCT ^cyllmn Iril flliiralori, 
Senplorei Her Ilalic tom i p 431 } The tcalpt nf 'Sn'-th Ammi-i 
are ltke<ri<e tmpliici of cal mr Ttic iktill of Cninmanrl «»« prc«'r»p() 
above two hutiilrnl years anions the I^milnriN and Paul himv If nas 
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festiwl (I i) c 2ft) ■’ 
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the Lombards, whose generosity adopted a %nliant 
foe, and whose freedom was incompatible with cool 
and dchherate tjrannj One moiety of the spoil 
introduced into the tamp of Alhoin moic wealth 
than a barbarian could rcadil} compute The fair 
Ilosamond was persuaded, or compelled, to ac- 
knowledge the rights of her Mctorious loser, and 
the daughter of Cuniiniind appeared to forgise those 
enmes which might be imputed to her own irresisti- 
ble charms 

Aiboiii under Tlic destruction of a mighty kingdom 

of'iiM}, established the fame of Alboin In the 
A D scT (lajs of Charlemagne, the Basanans, 
the Savons, and the other tribes of the Teutonic 
language, still repeated the songs which described 
the heroic iirtucs, the valour, liberaht}, and for- 
tune of the king of the Lombards ™ But his am- 
bition was }0t unsatislied , and the conqueror of 
the Gcpidic turned Ins eyes from the Danube to the 
richer banks of the Po and the Tiber Fifteen 
years had not elapsed, since his subjects, the con- 
federates of Narscs, had iisitcd the pleasant climate 
of Italy , the mountains, the niers, the highways, 
•were familiar to their memory the report of tbcir 
success, perhaps the mow of their spoils, had 
kindled in the rising generation the flame of emu- 
lation and enterprise Their hopes were encouraged 
by the spirit and eloquence of Alfaoin , and it is 
aflirmed, that he spoke to their senses, by producing, 
at the royal feast, the fairest and most exquisite 
fruits that grew spontaneously in the garden of the 
world No sooner bad he erected his standard, 
than the native strength of the Lombards w as mul- 
tiplied by the adventurous y outh of Germany and 
Scythia The robust peasantry of Noricnm and 
Paniionia had resumed the manners of barbarians , 
and the names of the Gcpidm, Bulgarians, Sarma- 
tians, and Baianans, may be distinctly traced in 
the prounccs of Italy* Of the Savons, the old 
allies of the Lombards, twenty thousand warriors. 
With their wires and children, accepted the imita- 
tion of Alboin Their him cry contributed to his 
success , but the accession or the absence of their 
numbers was not sensibly felt in the magnitude of 
his host Ercry mode of religion was freely prac- 
tised bv its rcspccuvc votaries The king of the 
Lombards Ind been educated in the Arian heresy , 
blit the catholics, in their public worship, were 
allowed to pray foi liis coniersion , while the more 
stubborn barbarians sacnficcd a slic-goat, or per- * 
hap*, a captiic, to the gods of their fathers " The 
Lombards, and tlicir confederates, were united by ! 
their common atUchincnt to a chief, who cvccllcd j 


ta TJt Inrirnui tlUm Ism aptid Ibjtnrinrnm gentem, qiiatn cl Saxo 
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I in alt the virtues and vices of a savage hero, and 
I the vigikinceof Alboin provided an ample magazine 
of oflcnsivc and dctensivc arms for the use of the 
cvpedition The portable wealth of the Lombards 
attended tlic march , their lands they cheerfully 
relinquished to the Avars, on the solemn promise, 
whieh was made and accepted without a smile, 
that if they failed in the conquest of Italy, these 
voluntary exiles should be reinstated m tlicir former 
possessions 

They might have failed, if Narses D.,aff.ci,on and 
had been the antagonist of the Lom- death of Nar^x 
bards , and the veteran w arriors, the associates of 
Ills Gothic victory, would have encountered with 
reluctance an enemy whom they dreaded and 
esteemed But the weakness of the Byzantine 
court was subservient to the barbarian cause , and 
It was for the rum of Italy, 'that the emperor once 
listened to the complaints of bis subjects The 
virtues of Narses w ere stained with avarice , and in 
Ills provincial reign of fifteen years he accumulated 
a treasure of gold and silver which surpassed the 
modesty of a private fortune His government was 
oppressive or unpopular, and the general discontent 
w as e vpressed with freedom by the deputies of Rome 
Before the throne of Justin they boldly declared, 
that their Gothic servitude had been more tolerable 
than the despotism of a Greek eunuch , and that, 
unless tbeir tyrant were instantly removed, they 
wonld consult their own happiness in the choice of 
a master The apprehension of a revolt was urged 
by the voice of envy and detraction, which had so 
recently triumphed over the merit of Belisanus A 
new evarch, Longinus, was appointed to supersede 
the conqueror of Italy, and the base motives of his 
recall were revealed in the insulting mandate of the 
empress Sophia, “ that he should leave to men the 
exercise of arms, and return to Ins proper station 
among the maidens of the palace, w here a di<5taff 
Should be again placed in the band of the eunuch " 
“ I will spin her such a thread, as she shall not 
easily unravel is said to have been the reply 
which indignation and conscious virtue extorted 
from the hero Instead of attending, a slave and a 
victim, at the gale of the Bvzantine palace, he re- 
tired to Naples, from whence (if any credit is due 
to the belief of the times) Narscs invited the Lom- 
bards to chastise the ingratitude of the prince and 
people r But the passions of the people are furious 
and changeable, and the Romans soon recollected 
the merits, or dreaded the resentment, of tlieir vic- 
torious general By the mediation of the pope, 
who undertook a special pilgrimage to Naples, their 
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repentance was accepted , and Narses, assaraing a 
milder aspect and a more dutiful language, oon- 
senled to fix Ins residence in tbc capitol His 
death, 1 though in the extreme period of old age, 
was unseasonable and premature, since Ins genius 
alone could have repaired the last and fatal error 
of his life The reality, or the suspicion, of a con- 
spiracy disarmed and disunited the Italians The 
soldiers resented the disgrace, and bewailed the 
loss, of their general They were ignorant of their 
new exarch , and Longinus was himself ignorant 
of the state of the army and the proiince In the 
preceding years Italy had been desolated by pesti- 
lence and famine, and a disaifectcd people ascribed 
the calamities of nature to the guilt or folly of their 
rulers *' 

Conquest of a Whatever might he the grounds of 
jtrcit his security, Alboin neither expected 

Lombards,'* nor encountered a Roman army in the 
A D 5CS-S/0 ascended the Julian Alps, 

and looked down with contempt and desire on the 
fruitful plains to which his victor3' communicated 
tlie perpetual appellation of Lombard'i A faith- 
ful chieftain, and a select band, were stationed at 
Forum Julii, tliQ modem Fnuli, to guard the passes 
of the mountains The Lombards respected the 
strength of Pavia, and listened to the prajers of the 
Trcvisans their slow and heavy multitudes pro- 
ceeded to occupy the palace and city of Verona , 
and Milan, now rising from her ashes, was imcsted 
by the powers of Alboin five months after his de- 
parture from Pannonia Terror preceded his march , 
he found eiciy where, or he left, a dreary solitude, 
and the pusillanimous Italians presumed, without a 
trial, that the stranger was iniincible Escaping 
to lakes, or rocks, or morasses, the aOTrighted crowds 
concealed some fragments of their wealth, and dc- 
lajcd the moment of their senitude Paulinus, 
>thc patriarch of Aquilcia, removed his treasures, 
sacred and profane, to the Isle of Grado,* and his 
successors were adopted by the infant republic of 
Venice, which was continually enriched by the 
public calamities Honoratus, who filled the chair 
of St Ambrose, had credulously accepted the faith- 
less offers of a capitulation , and the archbishop, 
w ith the clergy and nobles of Milan, were driven 
by the perfidy of Alboin to seek a refuge in the less 
accessible ramparts of Genoa Along the maritime 
coast, the com age of the inhabitants was supported 
by the facility of supply, the hopes of relief, and 
the power of escape , but from the Trentinc hills to 
the gates of Ravenna and Rome, the inland regions 
of Italy became, without a battle or a siege, the 


lasting patrimony of the Lombards The submis- 
sion of the people invited the barbarian to assume 
the character of a lawful sovereign, and the help- 
less exarch was confined to the office of announcing 
to the emperor Justin, the rapid and irretrievable 
loss of his provinees and cities > One city, which 
had been diligently fortified by the Goths, resisted 
the arms of a new invader , and while Italy was 
subdued by the flying detachments of the Lombards, 
the royal camp w as fixed ahov e three y cars before 
the western gate of Ticinum, or Pavia The same 
courage which obtains the esteem of a civilized 
enemy, provokes the fury of a sav age, and the im- 
patient besieger had bound himself by a tremendous 
oath, that age, and sex, and dignity, should be con- 
founded in a general massacre The aid of famine 
at length enabled him to execute his bloody v ow , 
but as Alboin entered the gate, his horse stumbled, 
fell, and could not be raised from the ground One 
of his attendants was prompted by compassion, 
or piety, to interpret this miraculous sign of the 
wrath of Heaven, the conqueror paused and re- 
lented, he sheathed his sword, and, peacefully 
reposing himself in tbc palace of Theodoric, pro- 
claimed to the trembling multitude, that they should 
live and obey Delighted with the situation of a 
city, which was endeared to his pride by the diffi- 
culty of the purchase, the prince of the Lombards 
disdained tbc ancient glories of Milan , and Pavia, 
during some ages, was respected as tbc capital of 
the kingdom of Italy 
The reign of the founder was splcn- 
did and transient , and before he could »>j hnwire 
regulate his new conquests, Alboin a d 573 
fell a sacnficeto domestic treason and ® 

female revenge In a palace near Verona, which 
had not been erected for the barbarians, he feasted 
the companions of his aims, intoxication was the 
reward of valour, and the king himself was tempted 
by appetite, or vanity, to exceed the ordinary mea- 
sure of his intemperance After draining many 
capacious bowls of Rhmtian or Falcrnian wine, he 
called for the skull of Cunimund, the noblest and 
most precious ornament of Ins sideboard The cup 
of victory was accepted with horrid applause by the 
circle of the Lombard chiefs “ Fill it again with 
wine," exclaimed the inhuman conqueror, “ fill it 
to the brim , carry this goblet to the queen, and 
request in my name that she w ould rejoice with her 
father *' In an agony of grief and rage, Rosamond 
had strength to utter, ** Let the will of my lord be 
obeyed •” and touching it with licr lips, pronounced 
a silent imprecation, that the insult should be 
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washed away in the blood of Alboin Some in- 
dulgence might be due to the resentment of a 
daughter, if she had not already Molatcd the duties 
of a wife Implacable in her cnmitj, or inconstant 

in her lose, the queen of Ital} had stooped from the 
throne to the arms of a subject, and Helniichis, the 
king’s armour-bearer, was the secret minister of her 
pleasure and resenge Against the proposal of the 
mnrder, he eoiild no longer urge the srruplcs ot 
fidelity or gratitude , but Helmicliis trembled, alien 
he rcvolicd the danger as ncll as the guilt, nben 
be recollected the matchless strength and intrepidity 
of a narrior, nliom he had so often attended in the 
field of battle He pressed, and obtained, that one 
of the braicst champions of the Lombards should be 
associated to the enterprise, but no more than a pro- 
mise of sccrecj could be dran n from the gallant 
Percdcus , and the mode of seduction emploi ed by 
Rosamond betrajs her shameless insensibility both 
to honour and loi c She supplied the place of one 
of her female attendants who was beloied by Pere- 
deus, and contriied some c\cuse for darkness and 
silence, till she could inform her companion that he 
had enjoyed the queen of the Lombards, and tliat 
his ow n death, or the death of Alboin, must be the 
consequence of such treasonable adultery In this 
altcrnatise, he chose rather to be the accomplice 
than the iictim of Rosamond,* whose undaunted 
spirit was incapable of fear or remorse She ex- 
pected and soon found a faiourable moment, when 
the king, oppressed with wine, had retired from the 
table to Ills afternoon slumbers His faithless 
spouse was anxious for lus health and repose the 
gates of the palace were shut, the arras rcmoied, 
the attendants dismissed, and Rosamond, after 
lulling him to rest by her tender caresses, unbolted 
the cliambcr-door, and urged the reluctant con- 
spirators to the instant execution of the deed On 
the first alarm, the warrior started from Ins couch 
Ins sword, which he attempted to draw, had been 
fastened to the scabbard by the hand of Rosamond , 
and a small stool, his only sveapon, could not long ^ 
protect him from the spears of the assassins The 
daughter of Ciinimmid smiled in Ins fall , his body 
was buried under the staircase of the palace, and 
the grateful posterity of the Lombards resered the 
tomb and the memory of their sictorioos leader 
Iter and The ambitious Rosamond aspired to 
draih reign in the name of her loser, the 
city and palace of Verona were awed by her power, 
and a faithful band of her natisc Gcpida was pre- 
pared to applaud the rciengc, and to second the 
wishes, of their soscreign But the Lombard 
chiefs, who fled in the first moments of consterna- 
tion and disorder, had resumed their courage and 
collected their powers , and the nation, instead of 
submitting to her reign, demanded, w iih unanimous 
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cries, that justice should be executed on the guilty 
spouse and the murderers of their king She sought 
a refuge among the enemies of her country, and a 
criminal who descried the abhorrence of mankind 
was protected by the selfish policy of the exarch 
With her daughter, the heiress of the Lombard 
throne, her two losers, her trusty Gepida:, and the 
spoils of the palace of Verona, Rosamond descended 
the Adige and the Po, and was transported by a 
Greek \csscl to the safe harbour of Rai enna Lon- 
ginus beheld with delight the charms and the trea- 
sures nf the M idow of Alboin her situation and her 
past conduct might justify the most licentious pro- 
posals , and she readily listened to the passion of a 
minister, who, eien in the decline of the empire, 
was respected as the equal of kings The death of 
a jealous lover was an easy and grateful sacrifice, 
and as Helmichis issued from tlie bath, lie recei\cd 
the deadly potion from the hand of his unstress 
The taste of the liquor, its speedy operation, and 
his experience of the character of Rosamond, con- 
vinced him that he w as poisoned he pointed Ins 
dagger to her breast, compelled her to drain the 
remainder of the cup, and expired in a few minutes, 
with the consolation that she could not surviic to 
enjoy the fruits of her wickedness The daughter 
of Alboin and Rosamond, with the richest spoils of 
the Lombards, was embarked for Constantinople, 
the surprising strength of Peredeus amused and 
temfied the iinpenai court his blindness and re- 
\cnge exhibited an imperfect copy of the adven- 
tures of Samson By the fiee suffrage 
of the nation, in the assembly of Pav la, Umtex 
Clepho, one of their noblest chiefs, * ° 
was elected as the successor of Alboin Before the 
end of eighteen months, the throne was polluted by 
a second murder , Clepho was stabbed by the hand 
of a domestic , the regal olficc w as suspended abov o 
ten years, during the minority of his son Autbans, 
and Italy was divided and oppressed by a ducal 
aristocracy of thirty tyrants r 

When the nephew of Justinian as- vveikiie«of tiw 
cended the throne, he proclaimed a «<«>P'ror Jusim 
new rnra of happiness and glory The annals of the 
second Justin* arc marked with disgrace abroad 
and misery at home In the west, the Roman em- 
pire was afflicted by the loss of Italy, the desolation 
of Africa, and the conquests of the Persians In- 
justice prevailed both in the capital and llie pro- 
vinces, the null trembled for their property, the 
poor for their sa(cty, the ordinary magistrates were 
Ignorant or venal, the occasional remedies appear 
to have been arbitrary and violent, and the com- 
plaints of the people could no longer be silenced 
by the splendid names of a legislator and a con- 
queror The opinion which imputes to the prince 
all the calamities of his times, may be countenanced 
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bj the Instonan as a serious truth or a salutary 
prejudice Yet a candid suspicion will arise, that 
the sentiments of Justin were pure and benevolent, 
and that he might have filled his station w ithout 
reproach, if the faculties of his mind had not been 
impaired by disease, which depnied the emperor 
of the use of his feet, and confined him to the palace, 
a stranger to the complaints of the people and the 
vices of the government The tardy knowledge of 
his ow n impotence determined him to lay down the 
weight of the diadem , and in the choice of a worthy 
substitute, he showed some symptdms of a discern- 
ing and even magnanimous spint The only son of 
J ustin and Sophia died in his infancy their daugh- 
ter Arabia was the wife of Baduarius,* supennten- 
dant of the palace, and afterwards commander of 
the Italian armies, who vainly aspired to confirm 
the rights of marriage by those of adoption While 
the empire appeared an object of desire, Justin was 
accustomed to behold with jealousy and hatred his 
brothers and cousins, the rivals of his hopes, nor 
could he depend on the gratitude of those who 
would accept the purple as a restitution, rather 
than a gift Of these competitors, one had been 
removed by evile, and afterwards by death , and the 
emperor himself had inHicted such cruel insults on 
another, that he must either dread his resentment or 
despise his patience This domestic animosity was 
refined into a generous resolution of seeking a suc- 
cessor, not in his family, but in the republic and 
A^ocmtionofTi the artful Sophia recommended Tibe- 
A**D "sM ri us,'’ his faithful captain of the guards, 

Secernber whose Virtues and fortune the emperor 
might chensh as the fruit of his judicious choice 
The ceremony of his elevation to the rank of Cmsar, 
or Augustus, was performed in the portico of the 
palace, in the presence of the patnarch and the 
senate Justin collected the remaining strength of 
his mind and body , but the popular belief that his 
speech w’as inspired by the Deity, betrays a very 
humble opinion both of the man and the times ° 
“ You behold,” said the emperor, “ the ensigns of 
supreme power You are about to receive them not 
from my hand, but from the hand of God Honour 
them, and from them you will derive honour Re- 
spect the empress your mother, you are now hei 
son , before, you were her servant Delight not in 
blood, abstain from levcngc, avoid those actions by 
which I have incurred the public hatred, and con- 
sult the c\pcriencc, rather than the example, of 
your picdcccssor As a man, I have sinned , as a 
sinner, even in this life, I have been severely pun- 
ished but these servants, (and he pointed to his 


ministers,) who have abused my confidence, and 
inflamed niy passions, will appear with me before 
Rie tribunal of Christ I have been dazzled by the 
splendour of the diadem be thou wise and modest , 
remember what y ou hav c been, remember what y ou 
are Y'ou see around us your slaves and your 
children, with the authority, assume the tender- 
ness, of a parent Love your people like yourself, 
cultivate the affections, maintain the discipline, of 
tlie army protect the fortunes of the ricli, relieve 
the necessities of the poor”** The assembly, in 
silence and in tears, applauded the counsels, and 
sympathized with the repentance, of their prince 
the patriarch rehearsed the prayers of the church , 
Tiberius received the diadem on his knees , and 
Justin, who in Ins abdication appeared most worthy 
to reign, addics&ed the new monarch in the follow- 
ing words “ If you consent, I live, if you com- 
mand, I die may the God of heaven and earth 
infuse into your heart whatever I have neglected or 
forgotten ” The last four years of the dwiu of Jusim 
emperor Justin were passed in tran- ^ 
qufl obscurity , his conscience was no Octobers 
longer tormented by the remembrance of those 
duties which he was incapable of discharging , and 
his choice was justified by the filial reverence and 
gratitude of Tiberius 
Among the virtues of Tiberius,* his 
beauty (he was one of the tallest and 
most comely of the Romans) might 
introduce him to the fav our of Sophia , D 552. 
and the widow of Justin was per- ” 
snaded, that she should preserve her station and 
influence under the reign of a second and more 
youthful husband But if the ambitious candidate 
had been tempted to flatter and dissemble, it was 
no longer in his power to fulfil her expectations, or 
his own promise The factions of the hippodrome 
demanded, with some impatience, the name of their 
new empress, both the people and Sophia were 
astonished by the proclamation of Anastasia, the 
secret though lawful wife of the emperor Tiberius 
Whatever could alleviate the disappointment of 
Sophia, imperial honours, a stately palace, a nume- 
rous household, w as liberally bestowed by the piety 
of her adopted son , on solemn occasions he at- 
tended and consulted the widow of his benefactor 
but her ambition disdained the vain semblance of 
royalty, and the respectful appellation of mother 
served to exasperate, rather than appease the rage 
of an injured woman While she accepted, and 
repaid with a courtly smile, the fair expressions of 
regard and confidence a secret alliance was con- 
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eluded bctv\ccn llie dowigcr impress and licr an- 
cient enemies, and Justinian, tlic son of Gennanus, 
nas cmplojcd as the instrument of her rcicnge 
The pnde of the reigning house supported, nith re- 
luctance, tlie dominion of a stranger , the jouth nas 
desen cdl} popular, his name, after the death of 
Justin, had been mentioned b5 a tumultuous fac- 
tion , and his own submissuc oifer of his head, 
with a treasure of si\tj thousand pounds, might be 
interpreted as an cMdcncc of guilt, or at least of 
fear Tustinian received a free pardon, and the 
command of the eastern army The Persian mon- 
arch fled before his arms , and the acclamations 
which actompanicd Ins triumph declared him worthy 
of the purple His artful patroness had chosen the 
nionlh of the vintage, while the emperor, in a rural 
solitude, was permitted to enjoy the pleasures of a 
subject On the first intelligence of her designs he 
returned to Constantinople, and the conspiracj was 
suppressed by Ins presence and firmness From the 
pomp and honours which she had abused, Sophia 
was reduced to a modest allowance Tiberius dis- 
missed her train, intercepted her corie&pondencc, 
and committed to a faithful guard the cuslodj of 
her person But the services of Justinian vveic not 
considered hj that excellent pnnee as an aggrava- 
tion of his oflcnccs after a mild reproof. Ins treason 
and ingratitude were forgiven , and it was commonly 
bclicv cd, that the emperor entertained some thoughts 
of contracting a double alliance with the rival of his 
throne The voice of an angel (such a fable was 
propagated) might reveal to the emperor, that he 
should always triumph over Ins domestic foes, but 
Tibcnus derived a firmer assurance from the inno- 
cence and generosity of Ins own mind 

Hnrirtun Witli the odious name of Tiberius, 
he assumed the more popular appella- 
tion of Constantine, and imitated the purer virtues 
of the Antonines After recording the vice or folly 
of so inanv Homan princes, it is pleasing to repose, 
for a moment, on a character conspicuous by the 
qualities of humanity, justice, temperance, and 
fortitude , to contemplate a sovereign aflablc in his 
palace, pious in the church, impartial on the scat of 
judgment, and victonous, at least by Ins generals, 
in the Persian war The most glorious trophy of 
his victory consisted in a multitude of captives, 
whom Tibcnus entertained, redeemed, and dis- 
missed to their native homes with the charitable 
spirit of a cliiistian hero The merit or misfortunes 
of Ins own subjects had a dearer claim to his bene- 
ticcncc, and he measured Ins bounty not so much 
by their expectations as by Ins own dignity Tins 
maxim, however dangerous in a trustee of the 
public wcaltli, was balanced by a principle of liii- 
inanity and justice, which taught him to abhor, as 

f It i« (hcrefnre enough tli«t Patil (t life 15) fhoulO ili^ 

tinpiMi him the fir*t Greek fmferor'— primtit ex Grteccinim kenere 
It* inifK-rtti ciimtUiittt* Ili« immediate prcdecr<«cirt had indfrcl tteen 
in the lAtin prnririre^ of Turopf and m vanoui readme m 
ini(«(rto nonld appi} the expremon to theenpire ratlnr 
tlun Ute prince 

r r miiJt f>ri)fec))4r^ctrr9nd mpiof M^iirtcr IhrriAhnnd Afxth 
I ta^rm^ piM}nibrS\ t vi r 1 the ciphi bookiof hi^ piohx 


of the basest alloy, the gold ttuit was extracted from 
the tears of the people For their relief, ns oKcn 
as they had suffered by natural or hostile calamities, 
he was impatient to rcniit the an cars of llic past, or 
the demands of future, taxes he sternly i ejected the 
servile oflenngs of Ins ministers, which vvcic com- 
pcnsitcd by tenfold oppression , and the wise and 
equitable laws of Tibcnus excited the praise and 
regret of succeeding times Constantinople believ cd 
that the emperor had discovered a treasure but Ins 
genuine treasure consisted in the practice of liberal 
economy, and the contempt of all vain and super- 
fluous expense The Romans of the east would 
have been happy, if the best gift of heaven, a patriot 
king, had been confirmed as a proper and permanent 
blessing But in less than four years after the death 
of Justin, his worthy successor sunk into a mortal ^ 
disease, w Inch left him only sullicient time to restore 
the diadem, according to the tenure by which he 
held it, to the most desci ving of his fcllovv-ciljzens 
He selected Maunce from the crowd, a judgment 
more precious than the purple itself the patriarch 
and senate were summoned to the bed of the dying 
prince , he bestowed his daughter and the empire , 
and his last advice was solemnly delivered by the 
voice of the quicstor Tiberius expressed his hope, 
that the virtues of his son and successor would 
erect the noblest mausoleum to his mcmoiy His 
memory w as embalmed by the public aflliction , but 
the most sincere grief evaporates in the tumult of a 
new reign, and the eyes and acclamations of man- 
kind were speedily directed to the rising sun 
The emperor Maunce derived Ins 
origin from ancient Romo,' but Ins * MinriiS ” 
immediate parents were settled at Ara- 
bissus in Cappadocia, and their singu- A^b wx 
lar felicity preserved them alive to 
behold and partake the fortune of their aufftist son 
The youth of Maurice was spent in llic profession 
of arms Tibeiins promoted him to the command of 
a new and fav ounte legion of tw clve thousand con- 
federates, lus valour and conduct were signalized 
in the Persian war , and he returned to Constanti- 
nople to accept, as his just reward, the inheritance 
of the empire Maurice ascended the throne at the 
mature age of forty -three years, and he reigned 
abov c tw ciitj years ov er the cast and ov er himself ,* 
expelling from his mind the wild democracy of 
passions, and establishing (according to the quaint 
expression of Evagnus) a perfect aristocracy of 
reason and virtue Some suspicion will degrade the 
testimony of a subject, though he protests that liis 
secret praise should never reach the cars of his 
sovereign,'’ and some failings seem to place the 
character of Maurice below the purer merit of lus 
prcdcccssior His cold and reserved demeanour 

Bill! florid tiiftory Iij Thtopliylirt Simocatti TlitopInneB, p 21*1, 
/oiiiru tom II I XII p 73 Ccdienn\ p 394 
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might he imputed to arrogance , his justice was not 
always exempt from cruelty, nor his clemency from 
weakness , and his rigid economy too often exposed 
him to tlic reproach of avarice But the lational 
wishes of an absolute monarch must tend to the 
happiness of his people, Maurice was endowed 
with sense and courage to promote that happiness, 
and Ins administration was directed by the prin- 
ciples and example of Tiberius The pusillanimity 
of the Greeks had introduced so complete a separa- 
tion between the ofllccs of king and of general, that 
a private soldier who had deserved and obtained 
the purple, seldom or never appeared at the head of 
his armies Yet the emperor Maurice enjoyed the 
glory of restoring the Persian monarch to his 
throne, his lieutenants waged a doubtful war 
against the Avars of the Danube, and he cast an 
eye of pity, of inclTcctual pity, on the abject and 
distressful state of his Italian provinces 

From Italy the emperors were iiiccs- 
isirtsso lay toimcnted by talcs of misery 

and demands of succour, which extorted the 
humiliating confession of their own weakness 
The expiring dignity of Rome was only marked by 
the freedom and energy of her complaints “ If you 
arc incapable,” she said, “ of delivering us from 
the sword of the Lombards, save us at least from 
the calamity of famine ” Tiberius forgave the re- 
proach, and relieved the distress a supply of com 
was transported from Egypt to the Tiber , and the 
Roman people, invoking the name, not of Cnmillus, 
but of St Peter, repulsed the barbarians from their 
walls But the relief was accidental, the danger 
was perpetual and pressing and the clergy and 
senate, collecting the remains of their ancient opu- 
lence, a sum of three thousand pounds of gold, 
despatched the patrician Pamphronius to lay their 
gifts and their complaints at the foot of the Byaan- 
tine throne The attention of the court, and the 
forces of the cast, were diverted by the Persian war, 
but the justice of Tibcnus applied the subsidy to 
the defence of the city, and he dismissed the 
patiician with his best advice, cither to bribe the 
Lombard chiefs, or to purchase the aid of the kings 
of France Notwithstanding this weak invention, 
Italy was still afllictcd, Rome was again besieged, 
and the suburb of Classe, only three miles from 
Ravenna, was pillaged and occupied by the troops 
of a simple duke of Spolcto Maurice gave audi- 
ence to a second deputation of priests and senators, 
the duties and the menaces of religion were forcibly 
urged in the letters of the Roman pontiff, and his 
nuncio, the deacon Gregory, was alike qualified to 
solicit the powers either of heaven or of the earth 
The emperor adopted, with stronger effect, the 
iiicasiircs of bis predecessor, some formidable 
chiefs w ere persuaded to embrace the friendship of 
the Romans, and one of tlicni, a mild and faithful 
barbarian lived and died in the service of the ex- 


arch the passes of the Alps were delivered to the' 
Franks , and the pope encouraged them to violate, 
without scruple, their oaths and engagements to the 
misbelievers Childebcrt, the grcnt-gi andson of 
Clovis, was persuaded to invade Italy by the pay- 
ment of fifty thousand pieces , but ns he had 
viewed with delight some Byzantine coin of the 
weight of one pound of gold, the king of Austrasm 
might stipulate, that the gift should he rendered 
more worthy of his acceptance, by a proper mixture 
of these respectable medals The dukes of the 
Lombards had provoked by frequent inroads their 
powerful neighbouis of Gaul. As soon as they 
were apprehensive of a just retaliation, they re- 
nounced their feeble and disorderly independence 
the advantages of regal government, union, secrecy. 


strength and reputation of a warrior Under the 
standard of their new king, the conquerors of Italy 
withstood thice successive invasions, one of which 
was led by Childebcrt himself, the last of the Mero- 
vingian race who descended from the Alps The 
first expedition was defeated by the jealous animo- 
sity of the Franks and Alcmanni In the second 
they were vanquished in a bloody battle, with more 
loss and dishonour than they had sustained since 
the foundation of their monarchy Impatient for 
revenge, they returned a third time vvitli accumu- 
lated force, and Autharis yielded to the fury of the 
torrent The troops and treasures of the Lombards 
were distributed in the walled towns betw cen the 
Alps and the Apcnninc A nation, less sensible of 
danger, than of fatigue and delay, soon murmured 
against the folly of their twenty commanders , and 
the hot vapours of an Italian sun infected with dis- 
ease those tramontane bodies which had already 
suflered the vicissitudes of intemperance and famine 
The powers that were inadequate to the conquest, 
were more than sufficient for the desolation, of the 
country , nor could the trembling natives distin- 
guish between their enemies and their deliverers 
If the junction of the Merovingian and imperial 
fori es liad been cflcctcd in the neighbourhood of 
Milan, perhaps they might have subverted the 
throne of the Lombards , hut the Franks expected 
six days the signal of a flaming village, and the 
arms of the Greeks were idly employed in the re- 
duction of Modena and Parma, which were torn 
from them after the retreat of their transalpine 
allies The victorious Autharis asserted Ins claim 
to the dominion of Italy At the foot of the Rha*- 
lian Alps, he subdued the resistance, and rifled the 
hidden treasures, of a sequestered island in the lake 
of Comum At the extreme point of Calabria, he 
touched with his spear a eoluinn on the <!ca-shorc 
of Rhegium,* proclainiing that ancient landmark to 
stand the immovable boundary of his kingdom 


and vigour, were unanimously con- 
fessed, and Autharis, the son of 
Clepho, had already attained the 
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Tiie exMciwte Durmg a period of two Iiimdrcd 
ofrtsTtiitia. jcars, Italj was nncqiiallj dnidcd 
between the kingdom of the Lombards and tbe cv- 
archntc of Ra^cnna The olliecs and professions, 
winch the jealousy of Constantine liad separated, 
were united bj the indulgence of Justinian , and 
eighteen siiccessne exarchs were inicstcd, in the 
decline of the empire, w ith the full remains of cnil, 
of military , and c\ cn of ecclesiastical pow cr Their 
immediate jurisdiction, which was afterwards con- 
secrated as the patrimony of St Peter, extended 
oi cr the modern Romagna, the marshes or i alley s of 
Ferrara and Commachio,* fir e maritime cities from 
Rimini to Ancona, and a second, inland Pentapolis, 
between the Adriatic coast and the hills of the 
Apcnninc Three subordinate provinces, of Rome, 
of Venice, and of Naples, which were divided by 
hostile lands from the palace of Ravenna, acknow- 
ledged, both in peace and w ar, the supremacy of 
the exarch The duchy of Rome appears to have 
included the Tuscan, Sabine, and Latinn conquests 
of the first four hundred years of the city, and tlic 
limits may be distinctly traced along the coast, from 
Civita Vccchiato Torracina, and with the course of 
tlicTibcr from Amcna and Narni to the port of Ostia 
The nuincroiib islands from Grado to Cliiowza, com- 
posed the infant dominion of Venice , but the more 
accessible towns on the continent were overthrown 
by the Lombards, who beheld with impotent fury a 
new capital rising troiii the waves The power of 
the dukes of Naples was circuniscnfacd by tlic bay 
and the adjacent isles, by the hostile territory of 
Captn, and by the Roman colony of Amalphi,® 
whose industrious citi/cns, by the invention of the 
manners compass, have unveiled the face of the 
globe The three islands of Sardinia, Corsica, and 
Sicily , still 'idhcrcd to the empire , and the acqui- 
sition of the further Calabn,! remov cd the landmark 
of Aiitharis from the shore of Rcgium to the isth- 
mus of Consentia In Sardinia, the savage moun- 
taineers preserved the liberty and religion of their 
ancestors , but the husbandmen of Sicily were 
chained to their rich and cultivated soil Rome w as 
oppressed by the iron seeptre of the exarchs, and a 
Greek, perhaps a eunuch, insulted with impunity 
the rums of the capitol But Naples soon acquired 
the privilege of electing her own dukes ," the inde- 
pendence of Anialphi w as the fruit of coraraerre , 
and the voluntarv attaehment of Vcniec was finally 
ennobled by an equal alliance with the eastern em- 
pire On the map of Italy, the measure of tlic cx- 
arehatc occupies a very inadequate space, but it 
iiirludcd an unpic proportion of wealth, industiy, 
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and population The most faithful and valuable 
subjects escaped from the harharian y okc , and tlie 
banners of Pavia and Verona, of Milan and Padua, 
were display cd in their respccliv c quarters by the 
new inhabitants of Ravenna The remainder of 
Italy was possessed by tbe Lombards , tiip Kmsdom of 
and from Pavia, tbe royal scat, tlieir 
kingdom was extended to tbe cast, the north, and 
the west, as far as the confines of the Avars, the 
Bavarians, and the Franks of Austrnsia and Bur- 
gundy In the language of modern geography, it is 
now represented by the Terra Firma of the Vene- 
tian republic, Tyrol, tbe Milanese, Piedmont, tlie 
coast of Genoa, Mantua, Parma, and Modena, the 
grand duchy of Tuscany, and a large portion of 
tbe ccclcsnstical state from Perugia to tbe Adriatic 
The dukes, and at length the princes, of Benev entnin 
survived the monarchy, and propagated the name 
of the Lombards From Capua to Tarentum, they 
reigned near five hundred years over the greatest 
part of the present kingdom of Naples ” 

In comparing the proportion of the , 

Victorious aud the vanquished people, minnem of tiie 
the change of language will afford the * 
most probable inference According to tins stand- 
ard It will appear that tbe Lombards of Italy, and 
the Visigotlis of Spain, were less numerous than tbe 
Franks or Burgundians , and tbe conquerois of 
Gaul must peld, in tbeir turn, to the multitude of 
Saxons and Angles who almost eradicated tbe 
idioms of Britain The modem Italian lias been 
insensibly formed by the mixture of nations , tbe 
awkwardness of tbe baibanans in the nice manage- 
ment of declensions and conjugations, reduced them 
to tbe use of articles and auxiliary verbs, and 
many new ideas have been expressed by Teutonic 
appellations Yet the pnncipal stock of technical 
and familiar words is found to be of Latin deriva- 
tion,!' and if we were sulTiciently conversant with 
the obsolete, the rustic, and tbe municipal dialects 
of ancient Italy , wc should trace the origin of many 
terms winch might, perhaps, be rejected by the 
classic purity of Rome A numerous army consti- 
tutes but a small nation and the powers of tbe 
Lombards were soon diminished by the retreat of 
twenty thousand Saxons, who scorned a dependent 
situation, and returned, after many bold and peril- 
ous adv cnturcs, to their nativ e country s The camp 
of Alboin was of formidable extent, but the extent 
of a camp would be easily circumscribed within the 
limits of a city , and its martial inhabitants must 
be tliinly scattered over the face of a large country 
MHien Alboin descended from the Alps, be in- 

B I hare ilMcnbcil llic *tale of Italy from Hie excellent Di^wrtation 
orneretti Gtaniiane(I<lorii Ci, ile Ion, i p 374— 1^) Iixb foltonml 
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bare everted the native claims of the Ilahaii idinm the former vitli 1 
enihii'iaim, the latter will, di'crelinn , both with Icarninj, iiiReniiity, 
and truth 

a Paul deCfft fjtiigoUiird I in e 6—7 
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vested Ins nephew, the first duke of FriuU, with 
the eommand of the province and the people but 
the prudent Gisulf would have declined the dan- 
gerous oiHce, unless he had been permitted to 
choose, among the nobles of the Lombards, a suIH- 
cicnt number of families '' to form a perpetual colon} 
of soldiers and subjects In the progress of con- 
quest, the same option could not be granted to tlie 
dukes of Brescia or Bergamo, of Pa\ia or Tunn, of 
Spolcto or Beneventum, but each of these, and 
each of their colleagues, settled in his appointed 
district with a band of followers who resorted to his 
standard in war, and his tribunal in peace. Their 
attachment iv as free and honourable resigning the 
gifts and benefits which they had accepted, they 
might emigrate with their families into the juiisdic- 
tion of another duke , but their absence from the 
kingdoms as punished with death, as a ciime of 
military desertion * The posterity of tlie first con- 
querors struck a deeper root into the soil, which by 
every motive of interest and honour they wei e bound 
to defend A Lombard was born the soldier of his 
king and his duke , and the civil assemblies of the 
nation displaj ed the banners, and assumed tae ap- 
pellation, of a regular army Of this army, the pay 
and the rewards uere drann from the conquered 
provinces, and the distnbution, uhicli was not 
clTected till after the death of Alboin, is disgraced 
by the foul marks of injustice and rapine Manj 
of the most wealthy Italians u ere slain or banished , 
the remainder were divided among the strangeis, 
and a tributary obligation was imposed, (under 
the name of hospitality,) of pajing to the Lombards 
a third part of the fruits of the earth 'NVithin less 
than seventy years, this artificial system was abo- 
lished by a more simple and solid tenure ' Either 
the Roman landlord was expelled by liis strong and 
insolent guest , or the annual payment, a third of 
the produce, was exchanged bj a more equitable 
transaction for an adequate proportion of landed 
property Under these foreign masters, the business 
of agiiculture, in the cultivation of com, lines, and 
olives, was exercised with degenerate skill and in- 
dustry bj the labour of the slai cs and natii es But 

I Pml 1 net) He nils these ramihes nr {generations by the Ten 
tonic nami. of Sarax niucli is likewise used in the I ombard laws. The 
humble diacon was not insensible of the nobihtj of his own race bee 
1 i\ c 49 

• Compare >o 3 and 177 of the laws of Roths ris 

t I’aiil, I II c 31,72 I III c 16 The laws of Rntiisris, promulssicd 
A D 6-13, do not contain the smallest scsti^c Ilf this payment of thirds 
blit thes presers c nnnj curious circumstances of the state of Italy and 
the miiimrs of the Lombitds ^ 

.. " J.*’' Dionjsius of Syracuse and his frequent victories in 

tlie Olympic games I'ad dilTused amoiii. the Creeks the fame of the 
1 cnctnii horses but the breed was extinct m the time of Strabo, (I 
s p 32 j ) Gisulf obtained from his uncle generosanim equsrum gre 
KCS Paul I II c 9 The Lnminrds afterwards introduced csbilli 
sslritici— wild horses Psiil I n c ll 

* rune, (A B 596 ) primiim, hibati in Ifilnni delsti Italiic pniiulis 
inirscuh fiiire (Paul M aniefnd live 11) The buiralnes wbow. 
native chroste appears to be Africa and Tiidia, are unknown to Liirapc 
except in Italy where they are niimerons and nsefiil The aiicieiits 
were ignorant of these animals unless An totle, (Hist Animal I ii c 
I p Pans 178,1 ) has described them as ttie w ild oxen of Arachnsia 
Sec HiilTon Hist Natiirellc tom xi and Snpplriiient, tom ai Ilist 
Generaledeslnaages tom I p 7 ‘IH u lOj tjpj aji ^ 
l<i3 VI tot am 400 x 660. Pennant s Qiiadrnpci’es, p 24 Dictionnaire 
d Hist. Naturelle par Valmoiit de Komare tom ii p 74 itt 1 
must not mnrral the sn picmn that Pant by a a tilgar error may 
liaa e apptinl the name of buhalai to the aurochs or wild bull, of an. 
ri lit ( ermany 
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the occupations of a pastoial life were more pleas- 
ing to the idleness of the barbarians In the neb 
meadows of Venctia, they restored and improved 
the breed of horses, for w'bich that province had 
once been illustrious and the Italians beheld w'ltli 
astonishment a foreign race of oxen or bufialocs * 
The depopulation of Lombard} , and the increase of 
forests, afforded an ample range for the pleasures of 
tlie cbace r That marvellous art which teaches the 
birds of the air to acknow'ledge the voice, and exe- 
cute the commands, of their master, had been un- 
known to the ingenuity of the Greeks and Romans * 
Scandinavia and Sc} tbia produce the boldest and 
most tractable falcons “ tlicy were tamed and edu- 
cated b} the roving inhabitants, always on hoisc- 
back and in the field This favountc amusement 
of our ancestors was introduced by the barbarians 
into the Roman provinces , and the law s of Italy 
esteem the sword and the hawk as of equal dig- 
nity and importance in the hands of a noble 
Lombard 

So rapid w as the influence of climate and mir. 
and example, that tlie Lombards of the 
fourth generation snrv C} ed with curiosity and af- 
fiigbt the portraits of their savage forefathers' 
Their heads w'crc shaven behind, hut the shaggy 
locks hung over their c} es and mouth, and a long 
beard represented the name and character of the 
nation Their dress consisted of loose linen gar- 
ments, after the fashion of the Anglo-Saxons, w Inch 
were decorated, in their opinion, with broad stripes 
of variegated colours The legs and feet were 
clothed in long hose, and open sandals , and even 
in the security of peace a trasty sword was con- 
stantly girt to their side Yet this strange apparel, 
and horrid aspect, often concealed a gentle and ge- 
nerous disposition , and as soon as the rage of battle 
had subsided, the captives and subjects w ere some- 
times surprised by the humanity of the victor The 
vices of the Lombards were the cITtct of passion, of 
Ignorance, of intoxication, tbcir virtues arc the 
more laudable, as they were not aficctcd bj the hj - 
poens} of social manners, nor imposed bj tlie rigid 
ronstraint of laws and education I should not be 

y Consult the twenty 6r«t Di^rtationof Muratori 
* *3 heir vnonince is prorcct b> the «ilcnce even of tho« who pro- 
fc«edh treat of the aiU of hiintin^T ‘*nd tlie lii^lor^ of animals Ans- 
tolle, (Hi't Animal J ix c 30 tom i p 6S0 anil the ^otea of Ins 
laH editor M Camii% tom ii p 314 ) Plin\,(IIist ^latnr I Xw^lO) 
iEhan {dc Nitnr Animil 1 ii c 42) ind perhaps llomert {Oay*s 
XXM 303—300 ) desrrilic with a^loniOimtnt a tacit leajpie and common 
chnee between the hawks and the 1 hraciau fowlers 

a Particular)} the pctfiul, or jjjrfalcon of the Mse of i *maU eagle 
See Uie aiiimMed description of m de Buflbii, Hist >aturellc, lorn 
I p S39, fwc 

b *icnpt Ucrum Italicirum, tom i pirtn n 120 Tin* is the six 
teenth law of tlie cmiieror Lewis the Pimis llis father Cliarlemaffti'^ 
Ind falconers in Ins household a.s well a« hniitsmen (Memoirs snr 1 An 
cicnnc Clie\a1eir^ |)ar M dc St PaHw ton in p 17.*.) I ob^rie ni 
tin laws of Itotharis a more cirl> mention «f ttic art nDisvrkniff^ (No 
322 ) and in Caul^ in the fifth ccnlnr> it is celebrated b} Sidomus 
Apolliniris amons the talents of Anlii« (202—20“ ) 
e 1 ill! epitaph of Droclulf (Paul I in c 10 ) maj he applied to 
many of hi« cnnntr\men . , ^ 

Terribilis * isti ficie* sed corda bentsrr «• 

I.»oii^one ro’jinto pettorc latlia foil 
The portraits of the old I/»mbards might «lill be tn llw palice of 
lllonsa, twelve inil« from which Itad br-n fo inded or restored 

bv Qneen Thrudehnd* (I tv 22, 23.) Sfc Moratnri tom I diss^rtas 
xxiii p -xn 
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apprclicnsivc of deviating trom my sulijcct, if it 
were in mj poiv cr to delineate the pm ate h fe of the 
conquerors of Ital} , and I shall relate u ith pleasure 
the adventurous gallantr)' of Antharis, which 
breathes the true spirit of chivalr} and romance^ 
After the loss of his promised hnde, a Merovingian 
princess, he sought in marriage the daughter of the 
king of Bavaria , and Caribald accepted the alli- 
ance of the Italian monarch Impatient of tlic slow 
progress of ncgociatioii, the ardent lover esoaped 
from Ins palace, and visited the court of Bavaria in 
the tram of his own embassy At the public audi- 
ence, the unknown stranger advanced to the throne, 
and informed Garibald, that the ambassador was in- 
deed the minister of state, but that he alone was the 
friend of Autbnns, who had trusted him with the 
delicate commission of making a faithful report of 
the charms of Ins spouse Thendclinda was sum- 
moned to undergo this important examination, and 
after a pause of silent rapture, he hailed her as the 
queen of Italj , and humbly requested, that accord- 
ing to the custom of the nation, she would present 
a cup of wine to the first of her new subjects By 
the rommand of her father, she obeyed Authans 
received the cop in his turn, and in restoring it to 
the pnnccss, he secretly touched her hand, and drew 
his owui finger over his face and lips In the even- 
ing, Thendclinda imparted to her nurse the indis- 
creet familiarity of the stranger, and was comforted 
by the assurance, that such boldness could proceed 
only from the king her husband, who, by his beauty 
and courage, appeared wortliy of her love The 
ambassadors were dismissed no sooner did they 
reach the confines of Italy , than Authans, raising 
himself on his horse, darted his battle-axe against a 
tree with incomparable strength and dexterity 
“ Such,” said ho to the astonished Bav arians, “ such 
arc the strokes of the king of tlie Lombards ” On 
the approach of a French nrmy, Garibald and his 
daughter took refuge in the dominions of their ally , 
and the in.irriagc was censummated in the palace 
of Verona At the end of one y tar, it w ns dissolv cd 
by the death of Authans but the v irtucs of Theu- 
dclinda' had endeared her to the nation, and she 
w ns permitted to bestow , w ith her hand, tlic sceptre 
of the Italian kingdom 

Oovernn.™! y™"* Si- 

milar events,' it is certain that tlie 

Lombards possessed freedom to elect their sove- 
reign, and sense to decline the frequent use of tliat 
dangerous privilege The public revenue arose 
from the produce of land, and the profits of justice 
Wien the iiidcpcndciit dukes agreed that Authans 

A Tlie «lnrv of AnUiArif anil Ttieudelinda \% rcUtnt hy Paul 1 m 
r 3t and any fragment of Ihvatian mitiquiu excites the indefa 
tijCible dituenre of tlie Count <te Biut» UUt ties Peuiiles de 1 Juuroue. 
tom XI p tom xn p 1-53 

• Ct&tinonc (Utom Civile do Napoli tom i p 2C3 ) lias jnMf) ecu 
suml tlic impcriifiHict of ttoccamo (Gio iii Sowl S ) wno xTithnut 
ticht ortrnili or pretence lias civeii tlio pious f)Uecti TlieudelimU to 
ilte arms of « nmletrcr 

f Fault I tit c 16 The firftt di<vrtationsofMuratori and the fir^t 
t’oliirw of rianunne s ltutnr\| may be cotisiiUrd for the state of the 
Kiti;;domrrT(af5 

r The rrrHt emirate cdittonr flhchiTsofthe t«omltird< ivtobc fnind 


should ascend tlic throne of his father, they en- 
dowed the regal office with a fair moiety of their 
rcspcctiv e domains The proudest nobles aspired to 
the honours of servitude near the person of their 
prince he rewarded the fidelity of his vassals by 
the precarious gift of pensions and benefices , and 
atoned for the injuries of war, by the rich founda- 
tion of monasteries and churches In peace a judge, 
a leader in war, he never usurped the powers of a 
sole and absolute legislator The king of Italy ' 
convened the national assemblies in the palace, or 
more probably in tlie fields, of Pavia Ins great 
council was composed of tlie persons most eminent 
by their birth and dignities, hut the validity, as 
well as the execution, of their decrees, depended on 
the approbation of the fatlh/ul people, the /ortitnatc 
amy of the Lombards About fourscore y ears after 
the conquest of Italy, their traditional customs were 
transcribed in Teutonic Latin,^ and ratified by the 
consent of the pnnee and people , some 
new regulations were introduced, more A D 643, &r 
suitable to their present condition , the example of 
Rothans was imitated by the wisest of his succes- 
sors, and the laws of the Lombards have been 
esteemed the least imperfect of the barhanc codes " 
Secure by Bieir courage in the possession of liberty, 
these rude and hasty legislators were incapable of 
balancing the powers of the constitution, or of dis- 
cussing the nice theory of political government 
Such crimes as threatened the life of the sovereign, 
or the safety of tlie state, were adjudged worthy of 
death , but their attention was principally confined 
to the defence of the person and property of the 
subject. According to the strange jurisprudence of 
the times, the guilt of blood might be redeemed by 
a fine , yet the high price of nine hundred pieces of 
gold declares a just sense of the value of a simple 
citizen Less atrocious injuries, a wound, a frac- 
ture, a blow, an opprobrious word, w'ero measured 
with scrnpulons and almost ndicnlons diligence , 
and the prudence of the legislator encouraged the 
ignoble practice of hartenng honour and revenge foi 
a pecuniary compensation The ignorance of the 
Lombards, in the state of paganism or Christianity, 
gave implicit credit to the malice and mischief of 
witchcraft, hut the judges of the sevcnteentli cen- 
tury might have been instrqctcd and confounded by 
the wisdom of Rothans, who derides the absurd 
superstition, and protects the wretched vnclims of 
popular or judicial cruelty « Tlie same spirit of a 
legislator, suptnor to his age and country, may ho 
ascribed to Luitprand, who condemns, while he 
tolerates, the impions and inv etprate abuse of duels,*' 

in Ihe 'icriptorn neriim Ililicarnm tom i iiarl ii p 1—181 collatnl 
from Uie mo^l ancient MSS , and illuHnitca by the critical nolca of 
Moratori 

b Monlnqiiieii, I>prit den l,nix, 1 icxviii e I l.e< loix lies JJonr 
piij,nnnia »ont aBcz judicieiisesi relies de noUiaris ct dcs autres 
I tincts l^ombanls te soul encore plo» 

* ItoUiaris Jio 370 p 47 Stripa is iwcd as Uic name of a 

nilcli It IS of Uic pnrest claasie origin (Itorat epod v 20 Petron 
c 131 ) and from Ihc words of Petronins (nn» rltiges comcdcnint 
nrr*os Itusl) II niav be Inferred Uiat the |irrjiiaicewaB of Italian rattiei 
Ulan barlnric rxlractioii 

k Qilia incerti sumus de judiciu Dei, et miiHns audis imiis per pup 
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obseiMiig from lus own experience, that the justcr 
cause had often been oppressed by successful vio- 
lence Whatever merit may be discovered in the 
laws of the Lombards, they are the genuine fruit of 
the reason of the barbanans, who never admitted 
the bishops of Italy to a seat in their legislative 
councils But the succession of their kings is 
marked intli virtue and ability , the troubled se- 
nes of their annals is adorned with fair interval's of 
peace, order, and domestic liappiness , and the Ita- 
lians enjoyed a milder and more equitable govern- 
ment, than any of the other kingdoms which had 
been founded on the ruins of the western empire ' 
Amidst the arms of the Lombards, 
isery o me under the despotism of the Greeks, 

we again inquire into the fate of Rome,® which had 
reached, about the close of the sixth century, the 
lowest penod of her depression By the removal 
of the seat of empire, and the successive loss of 
the provinces, the sources of public and private 
opulence "were exhausted, the lofty tree, under 
whose shade the nations of the earth had reposed, 
was deprived of its leaves and branches, and the 
sapless trunk was left to wither on the ground 
The ministers of command, and the messengers of 
victory, no longer met on the Appian or Flamiman 
way, and the hostile approach of the Lombards 
was often felt, and continually feaicd The inha- 
bitants of a potent and peaceful capital, who nsit 
without an anxious thought the garden of the adja- 
cent country, will faintly picture in their fancy the 
distress of the Romans , they shut or opened their 
gates with a ticmbling hand, beheld from the walls 
the flames of their houses, and heard the lamenta- 
tions of their brethren, who were coupled together 
like dogs, and dragged away into distant slavery 
beyond the sea and the mountains Such incessant 
alarms must annihilate the pleasures and interrupt 
the labours of a niral life , and the Campagna of 
Rome was speedily reduced to the state of a dreary 
w ildcrness, in which the land is barren, the waters 
arc impure, and tbe air is infectious Curiosity 
and ambition no longer attracted the nations to the 
capital of the world but if chance or necessity 
directed the steps of a w andenng stranger, he con- 
templated w ith horror the vacancy and solitude of 
the city , and might be tempted to ask. Where is the 
senate, and w'hcre arc the people ^ In a season of 
cxccssisc rains, the Tiber swelled nboic its banks, 
and lushed with irresistible violence into the \ al- 
leys of the SCI cn lulls A pestilential disease arose 
from the stagnation of the deluge, and so rapid was 

iiam niic juW i caii'j siiam cau<nni pcnlrre Sid pmjiter coiKUcliidintm 
epiitein iiintnm Lan„olnrdnriim lp;,pin inipivn »iinrc non pa«<ntnu«. 
Seep 74 No as oflhc I iiitpnnd promnUaled A D 724 

1 Itenl tlic Inaorj of I’onl Warnefrid p-irticnlarlv 1 iii c. IC 
n.'iroiiiuv rijecU tiu pni<e, ulitcli ippiiri to cnutradiet the iiitectives 
of ptipe Grigor% the Creit but Vliiratori (Aninli d Itiln tom t p 
217 ) prc'iimiti to iii^inii'itc that the <aiiit niaj haVL magnified the 
fantta of Arfaiia and rnenius 

m T he pawa^e* of tlie homilies of Grcjlon aThieh trpre enl the 
ml erahle state of the eita and eoiiiitra nretransrnlinl in the Annals of 
itamnnis A D 6^0 Xo lit A P oSS Xo 2. Xc Xc 

n Hie inundation ntid pta.ne were reported hv a deacon arhnm Ins 
hishop Rre!,orj of Tour* had I’esjiatchcal to llnme for some relics 
tllu ing’cmoiis messeiijar erohfHi«hetl his laleand the riaerarithagirrat 
dragon and a trahi I f little Serpents {(Irep Tiliam I at c. I 


the contagion, that fourscore persons expired in an 
hour in the midst of a solemn procession, which 
implored the mercy of heaven " A society in w Inch 
marriage is encouraged and industry prevails, soon 
repairs the accidental losses of pestilence and war , 
but as the far greater part of the Romans was con- 
demned to hopeless indigence and celibacy, the 
depopulation was constant and iisiblc, and the 
gloomy enthusiasts might expect the approaching 
failure of the human race “ Yet the number of citi- 
zens still exceeded the measure of subsistence , their 
precarious food was supplied from the harvests of 
Sicily or Egypt, and the frequent repetition of 
famine betrays the inattention of the emperor to a 
distant province The ediflees of Rome were exposed 
to the same rum and decay, the mouldering fabrics 
were easily o\erthrown by inundations, tempests, 
and earthquakes , and the monks, who had occu- 
pied the most advantageous stations, exulted in their 
base triumph over tlie ruins of antiquity p It is 
commonly believed, that pope Gregory the fust at- 
tacked tbe temples and mutilated the statues of the 
city , that, by the command of the barbarian, the 
Palatine library was reduced to ashes, and that the 
history of Livy was the peculiar mark of his absurd 
and mischievous fanaticism The wntings of Gre- 
gory himself reveal his implacable aicrsion to the 
monuments of classic genius , and he points Ins 
se\ crest censure against the profane learning of a 
bishop, who taught the art of grammar, studied the 
Latin poets, and pronounced with the same ^ oice 
the praises of J upiter and those of Christ But the 
evidence of lus destructive rage is doubtful and re- 
cent the temple of Peace, or the theatre of Mar- 
ccllus, hai e been demolished by the slow operation 
of ages, and a formal proscription w ould hai e mul- 
tiplied the copies of Virgil and Lrvy in the coun- 
tries which were not subject to the ecclesiastical 
dictator s 

Like Thebes, or Babylon, or Car- . 
thage, the name of Rome might ha\ c rciic^oftiir 
been erased from the earth, if the city 
had not been animated by a vital principle, which 
again restored her to honour and dominion A v ague 
tradition was embraced, tliat two Jewish teachers, 
a tent-maker, and a fisherman, had formerly been 
cxcrutcd in the circus of Nero, and at the end of 
five hundred years their genuine or fictions relics 
were adored as the Palladium of Christian Rome 
The pilgrims of the east and w est resorted to the 
holy threshold , but the slinnes of the apostles w cn 
guarded by miracles and invisible terrors, and it 

o Crr.orv of Kninc (Dialo? I ii e 17) rthlr* a min iitalile jimlic. 
trail «r St lleiiedict Iloma a G> nlililiu' non externiiiraliUur wxl trm 
pc^titibii* coriwit liirhinibti* ac terra, mntii in w**i etip^ raarrofcrC 
biich a pri phcc^ raelli into true lii'lorj , and bwiino* lira iilrnte of 

the fict aflpr winch It iiixontrd , , 

P flni-i III linn M> ore ciitn Jon* laiiaibiH Ctinai Isudr* iinii capiunt, 
ctqujm (ST-rtc irafaiidiiniqne ntepi copi' cancrv quod nrra tiin, rtli 
CIO i> rmiTi lint ip«e coiiMi'cra (I ix rp 4 J Tlra writin«^ orGrrsorv 
liinwlf iUr»l hi* iiiiioceirac nf aii\ el»«*ra U*te or htrntnrf 

q Aiilr fDirlionnilretritiqnc torn ti p '■<!'•} in a Ten pood 
artirle of Greijoire I lii* qnotctl, for lira biiildins* and «tatnr« fM^itina 
in rrnrorio I fir lira I’alaline 1 ib*ar\ John of Sa i*b ira (i*r Nii-i* 
Ciiriahimi 1 ii c 2 f! ) and fira I Irt Anlnninnt of FI jo-ict lii- old. 
c*! iifthirlliTre hard m llielwtlflh rmlnn 
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^^as not without fear that the pious catholic ap- 
proached the ohjcct of his worship It w as fatal to 
touch, it v as dangerous to behold, the bodies of the 
saints , and those tv bo from the purest motives pre- 
sumed to disturb the repose of the sanctuarj , vv ere 
alTriglitcdb} v isions, or punished with sudden death 
The unreasonable request of an empress, w ho wished 
to dcpnvc the Romans of their sacred treasure, the 
licad of St Paul, was rejected with the deepest ab- 
horrence , and the pope asserted, most probably 
with truth, that a linen which had been sanctified 


in the neighbourhood of his bodj, or the filings of 
his chain, w Inch it was sometimes easy and some- 
times impossible to obtain, possessed an equal 
degree of miraculous virtue But the power ns 
well as virtue of the apostles resided with living 
cnergj in the breasts of their successors , and the 
chair of St Peter was filled under the reign of 
Matinee bj the first and greatest of the name of 
Birth a pro Gregorj* His grandfather Fcliv had 
rr<sionor6re liimself bccn pope, and ns the bishops 
fcori the Uomin already bound by the law of celi- 
bacy, his consecration must have been preceded bj 
the death of his wife The parents of Gregory, 
Sjlvia and Gordian, were the noblest of the senate, 
and the most pious of tlie church of Rome , bis fe- 
male relations were numbered among the saints and 
virgins , and his ow n figure with those of his father 
md mother were represented near three hundred 
5 cars in a family portrait,* which he offered to the 
monastery of St Andrew The design and colour- 
ing of this picture afford an honourable testimony, 
that the art of painting w as oultiv ated by the Italians 
of the sixth centuty , but the most abject ideas 
must be entertained of their taste and learning, since 
the epistles of Gregory , his sermons, and liis dia- 
logues, arc the work, of a man who was second in 
erudition to none of bis contemporaries " Ins birth 
and abilities had raised him to tlic office of prrcfect 
of the city, and he enjoyed the merit of renouncing 
the pomp and vanities of this world His ample 
patrimony was dedicated to the foundation of seven 
nionnstcrics,* one in Rome,^ and si\ in Sicily , and 
It was the wish of Gregory that lit might he nn- 
know n in tins life, and glorious only in tlic next 
^cl his devotion, and it might he sincere, pursued 
the path which would have been chosen by a crafty 
and aiiihitioiis statesman The talents of Gregory, i 


t Presor 1 III cpi«ta4 imlicLia, Swr From the fpiUIw of Grraorr 

*ncl ihc voUimc of tlie AnnaU of Baroniit* the niotss reader fn%> 

rnlltrlihe jnUiclj-i of lioU mm winch wire InwIciJ in hex or rru’vs 
..ftoM mcldiuributediiinnlam Gml Spun Afrin Conttinllnople, 
• * "!•’! »milli who baniBril Ihe file niii I baieun 

de^loinl the niiracica ttbicb il wi« in bi^ownponer lonnerateor with 
linld a rirciinntaiire wliieb abate* Hie ruiieialilion of Grezorv at ihe 
cxprinrcf III* tenrity r, j 

• Betldn tlie rpi*l(F*or Gre-ory him*clf which are mrflioiheed bs 
linpln tihbhntittniic nctif* torn * p 103-110 1 we hue three Inn 
n 111* pone the two fimt written in Hie ei_lilli and iiinlh rrnluries Mr 
Trililici Vila ct Greg I'reficc to tlic *ixlh vahiinc of the Benedirlioe 
rttilion) b\ the dracnii* Fatil (p 1— tS) and John (p in— ies.)and 
nmtalning inurh ociginat Hioi)|.h dfliihttiil eriilenre the third along- 
Vi "*'^’1*’'“, t*'"l’*'®hon hj Hie Benedictine ediinn (p 1S9— 3>is] 
n e Atioal* of Baronin* ore a copioj* Imt partial hiitorv III* papal 
prrjndirc* are temperrd hj Hie goml aen»e of Fleorr (Hut reele* 
Pm Tiii taod III* clironolOp) his liten iri.tified hi Hie criticism of 
l’a„i and Vlunlnrl 

t John Hie deacon ha* deirritird them file an eje witnc** (I i» e 
Si. I and «»« de»criptioo i* illiutrated bo An.elo ilocca a Boman 
enltijuary (•'f Gret U(wTa tom lo p 3tS—33C) who ob*ervc*, that 


and the splendour winch accompanied Ins retreat, 
rendered him dear and useful to the cburcli , and 
implicit obedience has been always inculcated as 
the first duty of a monk As soon as lie had rccciv cd 
the character of deacon, Gregory was sent to reside 
at the By zantinc court, the nuncio or minister of 
the apostolic see , and lie boldly assumed, in the 
name of St Peter, a tone of independent dignity , 
winch would have been cnminal and dangerous in 
the most industrious layman of the empire He re- 
turned to Rome w itli a just increase of reputation, 
and after a short exercise of the monastic virtues, 
he was dragged from the cloister to the papal throne, 
by the unanimous voice of the clergy, the senate, 
and the people He alone resisted, or seemed to 
resist. Ins ow n elevation and Ins humble petition, 
that Maurice vi ould be pleased to reject the choice 
of the Romans, could only serve to exalt Ins charac- 
ter in the ey cs of the emperor and the public Wlien 
the fatal mandate w as pronounced, Gregory solicited 
the aid of some friendly merchants to conv ey him 
in a basket bey ond the gates of Rome, and modestly 
concealed himself some days among the woods and 
mountains, till Ins retreat was discov ered, as it is 
said, by a celestial light 
The pontificate of Gregory the Great, 
winch lasted thirteen years six months 
and ten days, is one of the most edi- a u sod ’ 
fying periods of the history of the a'd noi 

church His virtues and even Ins Wwrfus. 
faults, a singular mixture of simplicity and cunning, 
of pride and humility, of sense and superstition, 
were happily suited to his station and to the tem- 
per of the times In Ins rival, the patriarch of 
Constantinople, he condemned the antichnstian 
title of universal bishop, which the successor of St 
Peter was too haughty to concede, and too feeble to 
assume, and the ecclesiastical juns- 
diction of Gregory was confined to 
the triple clmricter of bishop of Rome, primate of 
Italy, and apostle of the west He frequently as- 
cended the pulpit, and kindled, by his rude, though 
pathetic, eloquence, the congenial passions of Ins 
audience the language of the Jewish prophets 
was interpreted and applied, and the minds of the 
people, depressed by their present calamities, were 
directed to the hopes and fears of the invisible 
world His precepts and example defined the 


*omr fliii«aics ortlie popcsof Hie eighth rentiirj are still nrcscrveil in 
“' 7323 ) The same wall* khieh retire 
mited ftmily art nnw decemted will, the mattjrdom of St 

Andrew the nubte conte*! of Dominirhino and Gnido ^ 

“ Wi*ciiiliiii*rerohberaltbn*,hocc*tLrainroalicii,rhetorini ditlec- 

“t q»am*i* eo tempore llorcrcnl adliiie 

'm "us 

* The ntmdictuiM (V it Greg I i p 205-S08.) tabonr to rcUuee 
lire monvirilft of Gregory within lire rule of llieir otm order, but n 
doubtful, It t* clear tint llic<e irewerful 
monkf are 10 the vrou„ See Butler’s Lues of the Saint*, vil in p 

/...’j.,! ’Ij'* "1?"^ ‘J'f “"**»“*• learning belong to the autlior— 

hw piMiiduT* are thov of iirs prafeswon ® 

T illmiailerium Grc,.oriantim in eiii*dem Bfali Gre„orii tcdibu* id 

Ana,IIL ?t“V ® Johanni*etI‘aiiliinhonnremSt 

Andre-*- (John (n V'lt Greg I i c fi Gn-g I in enW 13) Tins 

k 5?!'“/."*' 'T**® *'*“®‘* ‘''® •f''® •"•I »'»'Ich 

fro^* the I'aiallni lliei are now oceiipred bj Hie CimiiMnli s„i 
rregorio Irmmnh* and St Andrew has retired to a *nnll cbairel 
T • '*' « 0 P »*» Dc*cri»ioii. di Rnina, tim 
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model of the Roman liturgy ,* the distribution of 
the parishes, the calendar of festivals, the order of 
processions, the service of the priests and deacons, 
the vanetj and change of sacerdotal garments 
Till the last days of his life, he officiated in the canon 
of the mass, which continued above three hours 
the Gregorian chant* has preserved the vocal and 
instrumental music of the theatre, and the rough 
voices of the barbarians attempted to imitate the 
melody of the Roman school’* Evperienee had 
shown him the efficacy of these solemn and pompous 
ntes, to soothe the distress, to confirm the faith, to 
mitigate the fierceness, and to dispel the daik en- 
thusiasm, of the V ulgar, and he readily forgave their 
tendency to promote the reign of priesthood and 
superstition The bishops of Italy and the ad- 
jacent islands arknowledgcd the Roman pontiff 
as their special metropolitan Even the existence, 
the union, or the translation of episcopal seats, was 
decided by Ins absolute discretion and his suc- 
cessful inroads into the provinces of Greece, of 
Spain, and of Gaul, might countenance the more 
lofty pretensions of succeeding popes He inter- 
posed to prev ent the abuses of popular elections , 
ins jealous care maintained the puntj of faith and 
discipline, and the apostolic shepherd assiduously 
watched over the faith and discipline of the subor- 
dinate pastors Under his reign, the Arians of 
Italy and Spain were reconciled to the catholic 
church, and the conquest of Britain reflects less 
glory on the name of Ca3sai,than on that of Gregory 
the first Instead of six legions, forty monks 
were embarked for that distant island, and the pon- 
tiff lamented the austere duties which forbade him 
to partake the perils of their spintual warfare In 
less tlnn two yeais he could announce to the arch- 
bibhop of Alexandria, that they had baptized the 
king of Kent with ten thousand of his Anglo-Sax- 
ons, and that the Roman missionaries, like those of 
the primitive church, vveic armed only with spiritual 
and supernatural powcis The credulity or the 
prudence of Gregory was always disposed to con- 
firm the truths of religion by ihc evidence of ghosts, 
miracles, and resurrections ,' and posterity has paid 
to /»* memory the same tribute, which he freely 
granted to the virtue of his own or the preceding 
generation The celestial honours have been 
liberally bestow cd by the authority of the popes, but 
Gregory is the last of their own order whom they 
have presumed to inscribe in the calendar of saints 

* Till* I,ora s prajer con«istx of Inlf i iloren linra, llit SacrammU 
riiia and AnlipUninriut of (,rc„ar\ fill 880 folio pi.c' loin In P , 
p I— 8«W ) let lliene onij tniiWiInle a part of tlic Ordo Itamanut 
nliich niabtllnn ln« illustrated and Flcurj lias abridged (lli L kcclc« 
tom sill p 13*>— 152.) 

« 1 learn from the Abht Piilios (Rrflescionssnr la Pocsie el la Pern 
lure tom iii p 174 IT'S ) llitil the simplicity of the Ambrosian clnnt 
ssss contined to four modes siliile the more perfect liarnmiis of the 
Gn.oriaii comprised (heei.ht modes or fineen cliordsof the ancient 
tmisic He oltsirves (p 332 ) tliat the roiinoisiieiirs admire tlic preface 
mid many pvsa.es of llie t rejrornn ollice 

b John the deacon (m V it ( rr,, I ii c 7 ] cxnressea the earl) con 
tempt of the Italians fir tramontane sii,_m{. Alpini acilirel cortmn 
aociim mariim tnnitriiis alli>oiie (lerstrcncntia snsceplip niodiilatioui, 
diilccdiiiciii pmprit non rrsnl ant ipiia liibuli Liilturis Uirbara fcrilas 
diim inOexIombus et repcrcus!!innibiis milim nililur edrre canliicnam 
intiirati tpindain fra^ire qua i plan Ira |ier (.radiis confuse mnanlia 
rigidas lovts jaclat, &i In the time of Charlemagne, Ihe FranVs 


Their temporal power insensibly and temporal 
arose from the calamities of the times e<»'rament, 
and the Roman bishops, who have deluged Europe 
and Asia with blood, were compelled to reign as 
the ministers of charity and peace I The church 
of Rome, as it has been formerly observed, was en- 
dowed with ample possessions in Italy, Sicily, and 
the more distant provinces , and her agents, w ho 
were commonly subdeatons, had acquired a civil, 
and even cnminal, jurisdiction over their tenants 
and husbandmen The successor of 
St Peter administered his patrimony ’ 

with the tempci of a vigilant and moderate land- 
lord ,* and the epistles of Gregory are filled with 
salutary instructions to abstain from doubtful or 
vexatious law-suits, to preserve the integrity of 
weights and measures, to grant every reasonable 
delay, and to reduce the capitation of the slaves of 
the glebe, who purchased the right of marriage by 
the payment of an arbitrary fine « The rent or the 
produce of these estates was transported to the 
mouth of the Tiber, at the risk and expense of the 
pope , in the use of wealth he acted like a faithful 
steward of the church and the poor, and liberally 
applied to their wants the inexhaustible resources 
of abstinence and order The voluminous account 
of his receipts and disbursements was kept above 
three hundred years in the Lateran, as the model of 
Christian economy On the four great festivals, he 
divided their quarterly allowance to the clergy, to 
his domestics, to the monasteries, the churches, the 
places of burial, the alms-houses, and the hospitals 
of Rome, and the rest of the diocese 
On the first day of every month, he "" 
distributed to the poor according to the season, 
their stated portion of corn, w me, cliccsc, v cgeUblcs, 
oil, fish, fresh provisions, clothes, and money , and 
Ins treasures were continually summoned to satisfy, 
in his name, the extraordinary demands of indi- 
gence and merit The instant disticss of the sick 
and helpless, of strangers and pilgrims, was relieved 
by the bounty of each day, and of every hour, nor 
would the pontilT indulge himself in a frugal repast, 
till be bad sent the dishes from Ins own table to 
some objects deserving of Ins compassion The 
misery of the times had reduced the nobles and 
matrons of Rome to accept, without a blush, the 
benevolence of the church three thousand virgins 
received llicir food and raiment from the hand of 
thur benefactor , and many bishops of Italy escaped 

llioiign w III Home rtiucl'incf, afimitlt d the jtuHcc of the reproach 
filnraion Divert xxr 

e A French colic (IViriK Civanvillii* Opera tom ii p lOV— Hi) 
Im tiiidiraled the ri„hl of Grc.orv to the entire non cn e ofllic Dn 
Iu.nc 5 Diipin Itnin v p ns )ilnc*not lliink llntan) onewill \oiicli 
for till Iriilh of oil Ihev: iiiiracle< 1 riioiild like to know ftoip mnni/ of 
Ham he belieocd liim df 

d Jlaroniiio io tinwilliii. lo cxpatiale on ll c care of the j atfifTioiiic<* 
lew he oliDiild bcinx that Iheo coo'ioled not of Itnffdimis tnit farms 
T he French writer* Hie Bern dicline iditor* (tom it I in p 272 Ac) 
and FIfiirv {tom tin p 29 Ac ) are not afraid of ciile-iii. n to lln-e 
Inimlili. lfiiiii„h iitcfiil detail* and Ihc liiimanit) of I leur) dwell* on 
Hie wiciai virtue* of f»re.or\ « 

* I mnch»ii«prcl that lint pecuniar) fitienn the iiurru.einf tjPan,* 
pwidiiced Hie fainoti* ami often filniWu* ruht dr emstare de mar 
qurlte Ac VV illi Hie eon*enl of her liiitlnnU alvm I** n r|ir,i}cm>.hl 
commute Ihe patiiienl in Ih-irnit of a toini- landlrTd and iiiiitudl 
favour might aflord o prtxrdtnt of local rail « Ham Irg d l)rarfi> 
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from tlio barbarians to tbc bospitable Ibrcsbold of j 
the Vatican Gregor) might jnstlj be sljled the 
father of bis countrj , and such was the extreme 
scnsibilit) of his conscience, that, for the dealli of a 
beggar who had perished in the streets, he inter- 
dicted himself during seienl dn)s from the exer- 
cise of sacerdotal functions II The misfortunes 
of Rome iniolicd the apostolical pastor in the 
business of peace and war , and it might be doubt- 
ful to himself, whether pict) or ambition prompted 
him to supply the place of his absent soicrcign 
Gregory awakened the emperor from a long slum- 


t!ie fli my ayainst Mam ice —His death —Tyi army 
ofPhoctts —Eleiation of ffci acfiiw — The Pci sian 
mat —ChosiDcs subdues Syria, Egypt, and Asia 
Minor — Sietje of Constantinople by the Peisians 
and Avals — Persian expeditions — Victories and 
ti lumph of Hci aclius 


Contest of Rome 
and Persia 


The conflict of Rome and Persia was 
prolonged from the death of Crassus to 
the reign of Heraclius An experience of seven 
hundred jears might convince the rival nations of 
the impossibility of maintaining their conquests 


or incapacity of theVareh beyond the fatal limits of the Tigris and Euphrates 


and his inferior ministers, complained that the 
veterans were withdrawn from Rome for the de- 
fence of Spoleto, encouraged the Italians to guard 
tbcir cities and altars, and condescended, in the 
crisis of danger, to name the tribunes, and to direct 
the operations of the provincial troops But the 
martial spirit of the pope was checked bj the scru- 
ples of humanity and religion the imposition of 
tnbutc, though it was employed in the Italian war, 
he freely condemned as odious and oppressive, 
-whilst be protected, against the imperial edicts, the 
pious cowardice oftbc soldiers who deserted a mili- 
tary for a monastic life If we may credit his own 
declarations, it would have been easy for Gregorj 
to exterminate the Lombards by their domestic 
factions, without leaving a king, a duke, or a count, 
to save that unfortunate nation from the vengeance 
of their foes As a Christian bishop, he preferred 
thcsalutarj ofiiccs of peace, liis mediation appeased 
the tumult of arms , but he was too conscious of 
the arts of the Greeks, and the passions of the 
Lombards, to engage bis sacred promise for the ob- 
serv ance of the truce Disappointed in the hope of 
a general and lasting treaty, he presumed to save 
his country without the consent of the emperor or 
ThcwTioiirof the exarch The sword of the cncraj 
Rome suspended over Rome, it was 

averted bj the mild eloquence and seasonable gifts 
of the poiitilT, vv ho commanded the respect of here- 
tics and barbarians The merits of Gregory were 
treated hj the Bjzantme court with rcproai/h and 
insult , but in the attachment of a grateful people, 
he found the purest reward of a citizen, and the 
best right of a sovereign * 
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Eci oil' lions of Pei iia afirr the death of Chosi ocs or 
Eushirrnii — Jhs son Hoimouz, a tyiant, it de- 
posed — Uswpation of Jiahiam — PltyJit and tr- 
stoiatioii of Chosi oes If — Itis gratitude to the 
Eonians — The ehagan of the Aiars — Iteiolt of 

f The temporal rcipi of Gregory I it ahly cvpo«ed bv «n 

tile firtl booV Reso" llalit x** hit wcir\t, lorn 1 ) p 44—75 
S Vliwit qm tepowrent \rlerct P r«.vrnm «c aUciiloonra 
terromot teqoi iiivstarnm po«<« ta Cyro el pi it Slraiuilro \ier tain 
loqiientiam ac tninuf jiricbat T<rit Anial ti 31 *<ucli trjt the 
lontimEe of the jirsitetdft I hate rrt-eatcdly narknl the lofiy cbiint 
of It < SatiniKVitt 


Yet tlic emulation of Trajan and Julian was 
awakened by the trophies of Alexander, and the 
sovereigns of Persia indulged the ambitious hope of 
restoring tbc empire of Cyrus “ Such extraordinary 
efforts of power and courage will always command 
the attention of postentj , but the events bj wliicli 
the fate of nations is not materially changed, leave 
a faint impression on the page of history, and the 
patience of the reader w ould be exhausted bj the 
repetition of the same hostilities, undertaken with- 
out cause, prosecuted without glorj , and terminated 
without effect The arts of negociation, unknown 
to the simple greatness of the senate md the Cmsars, 
were assiduously cultivated by the Bjzantme 
princes , and the memorials of their perpetual em- 
bassies*’ repeat, with the same uniform prolixitj, 
the language of falsehood and declamation, the 
insolence of the barbarians, and tbc servile temper 
of tJic tributary Greeks Lamenting the barren 
superfluitj of materials, I have studied to compress 
the narrative of these uninteresting transactions 
blit the just Nushirvan is still applauded as the 
model of oriental kings, and the ambition of Iiis 
grandson Cbosroes prepared the revolution of the 
cast, which was speedily accomplished by the 
arms and the religion of the successors of Ma- 
homet 

In the useless altercations, that pro- conqueu of 
cede and justifj the quarrels of princes, 
the Greeks and the barbarians accused ■* ® &e 
each other of violating the peace vvhicli had been 
concluded between the two empires about four 
years before the death of Justinnn The sovereign 
of Persia and India aspired to icduce under his 
obedience the province of Yemen or Arabia' Felix, 
the distant land of mjrrh and frankincense, which 
bad escaped, rather than opposed, the conquerors 
of tbc cast After the defeat of Abraliab under the 
walls of Mecca, the discord of his sons and brothers 
gave <in easy entrance to the Persians tliey chased 
tbc strangers of Abj ssinia bej ond the Red sea , and 
a native prince of tbc ancient Homentes was re- 
stored to the throne as tbc vassal or viceroy of the 

b *>« ihp «nlKis<i» of McnindPr, c'ctnrleil nnil jircwtved id the 
tenlS) In llir ordpr of CDnatnnliite Pi»f|»lnn>;jci«tu< 

c Tile ^entnif imlcprndenrc of llie Anbs cannot be ndmittccl 
ivitboutmau) limitation^ h blindU a«<>crted inasepirate dif^rtatioii 
of the aift}ter<iof (be l/nurr^t flntorj %o( xx p >2o0 K per 
pctual Tnlncle Hatippo««d to Ime },iiardrd tbc propbre^ in faiotirof 
tbe of l«bmat*| and Ibex, learned bmols ire not afrxid to 

nOb tbc truth of Uuntianit^ on l\w fniU and idipperv foundation 
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great Nushirvan* But the nephew of Justinian 
declared his resolution to avenge the injuries of 
his Christian ally the prince of Abyssinia, as they 
suggested a decent pretence to discontinue the 
annual tribute, which was poorly disguised by the 
name of pension The churches of Persarmenia 
were oppressed by the intolerant spirit of the Magi , 
they secretly invoked the protector of the chnstians, 
and after the pious murder of their satraps, the 
rebels were as owed and supported as the brethren 
and subjects of the Roman emperor The com- 
plaints of Nushirvan were disregarded by the 
Byzantine court, Justin yielded to the importuni- 
ties of the Turks, who oiTered an alliance against 
the common enemy , and the Persian monarchy 
was threatened at the same instant by the united 
forces of Europe, of ^Ethiopia, and of Scythia At 
the age of fourscore the sovereign of the east would 
perhaps have chosen the peaceful enjoyment of Ins 
glory and greatness, but as soon as war became 
„ , . inevitable, he took the field with the 

the iiomani, alacrity of youth, whilst the aggressor 
A D W2, &c tfeijjjjjed in the palace of Constantino- 
ple Nushirvan, or Chosrocs, eonducted in person 
the siege of Dara , and although that important 
fortress had been left destitute of troops and maga- 
zines, the valour of the inhabitants resisted above 
five months the archers, the elephants, and the 
military engines of the great king In the mean- 
while his general Adarman advanced from Babylon, 
traversed the desert, passed the Euphrates, insulted 
the suburbs of Antioch, reduced to ashes the city of 
Apamea, and laid the spoils of Syria at the feet of 
Ins master, whose perseverance in the midst of 
Winter at length subverted the bulwark of the east 
But these losses, whieli astonished the proMnccs 
and the court, produced a salutary effect in the 
repentance and abdication of the emperor Justin 
a new spirit arose in the Bjzantinc councils , and a 
truce of three jears was obtained by the prudence 
of TiLcnus That seasonable interval was employed 
in the preparations of war, and the voice of rumour 
proclaimed to the world, that from the distant 
countries of the Alps and the Rhine, from Scjthia, 
Mmsia, Fannonia, Illyncum, and Isauria, the 
strength of the imperial cavaliy was reinforced with 
one hundred and fifty thousand soldiers Yet the 
king of Persia, without fear, or without faith, 
resolved to prevent the attaek of the cncmj again 
passed the Euphrates, and dismissing the ambassa- 
dors of Tiberius, arrogantly commanded them to 
await his arrival at Cmsarca, the metropolis of the 
Cappadocian provinces The two armies encoun- 
tered each other in the battle of Mclitcnc the 


i n’llirliflol, Bililinlli Orirnt p 477 PocoeV Specimen HiM 
Arahimi p G4 GS Fitlirr Pasi (Cntica, loni ii p G4G } lii< protcil 
lliat nairtni pmee tlie Pfr»ian «“ir, vhirli rnniiimoil tventv 

Vinr< waa irnennl A D V7I Malinroirt Iwn A 1) SG3 >n tlie 
jearof tlierlepliant nr lliedcfrat of Alitaliali (Rasnicr, V leileAIalin. 
nicl, lorn I p SO oo *ts) anil tlii« account allnira two \ear» for the 
f conqiie<t of V emen 

•• Ih Unl taiinni'liMl the Attianiana who liroiipht into the field 
13,000 linr«c anil tiOOOO foot, hut he ilreailrit Ihe nutititndcof irnom. 
oiM reptile* whose cxi«tenie may admit of some doubt a* well as 
tliat of the nei„hbnuiin- Amazons Ptutaich In Pompeio tom ii o 
fICo, IlGC ' 


barbarians, vvbo darkened the air with a cloud of 
arrows, prolonged their line, and extended their 
wings across the plain , while the Romans, in deep 
and solid bodies, expected to prevail in closer 
action^ by the weight of their swords and lances 
A Scythian chief, who commanded their right wing, 
suddenly turned the flank of the enemy, attacked 
their rear-guard in the presence of Chosrocs, pene- 
trated to the midst of the camp, pillaged the royal 
tent, profaned the eternal fire, loaded a train of 
camels with the spoils of Asia, cut his way through 
the Persian host, and returned with songs of victory 
to his friends, who had consumed the daj in single 
combats, or inefiectnal skirmishes The darkness 
of the night, and the separation of the Romans, 
aiforded the Persian monarch an opportunity of 
revenge, and one of their camps was swept away 
bj a rapid and impetuous assault But the review 
of Ins loss, and the consciousness of his danger, 
determined Chosrocs to a speedy retreat he burnt, 
in hib passage, the vacant tow n of Melitcnc , and, 
without consulting the safety of his troops, boldly 
swam the Euphrates on the back of an elephant 
After this unsuccessful campaign, the want of 
magazines, and perhaps some inroad of the Turks, 
obliged him to disband or divide his forces the 
Romans were left masters of the field, and tlirir 
general, Justinian, advancing to the relief of the 
Persarmenian rebels, erected his standard on the 
banks of the Araxes The great Pompey had 
formerly halted within three dajs' march of the 
Caspian « that inland sea was explored, for the first 
time, by a hostile llect,*^ and seventy tlioui^and 
captives were transplanted from Hjrcania to the 
isle of Cyprus On the return of spring, Justinian 
descended into the fertile plains of Assjna, the 
flames of war approached the residence of Nushir- 
van, the indignant monarch sunk into n,, (|(,tii, 
the grave, and his last edict restrained ^ D 579 
his successors from exposing their person in a battle 
against the Romans Yet the mcniorj of this 
transient affront was lost in the gloncs of a long 
reign , and his formidable enemies, after indulging 
tlicir dream of conquest, again solicited a short 
respite from tlie calamities of war b 
T he throne of Chosrocs Nushirvan Tjnnnv and 
was filled bj Hormouz, or Horniisdns, 
the eldest or the most favoured of bis a D ois-iOO 
sons With the kingdoms of Persn and India, he 
inhenlcd the reputation and example of his father, 
the service, in cverj rank, of his wise and valiant 
ofTiccrs, and a general svstem of administration, har- 
monized bj time and political wisdom to promote 
the happiness of the pnnee and people But the 

r In the hi'tory of the world I can onh percrivc two nicMrn Ihe 
Ca«n,an 1 Of the Slacrdnnnn* when I'attnrjc* the admiral of ll«. 
kin,««f Svrn, Scleiicii* ind AntiiK-lm* dwiidrd mml uroU-ilU the 
ritcr Oxii* from the confine* ol India (I’hn Hi»l Natiir r| 31 ) 2 
Of the Killian* when Peter the fir»t coiidiift;il a fleet and atro; fmm 
th* nri„htmurhond of Miwcnw to lhec<n<l«f IVrjia (Hell a Vrarrl* 

»ol II p 32i— S jS.) He jii*tU ob*cTTc», ChH » ich raarlial pomp had 

lever lictn dl*p'ay«*l on the Vol^ ,, , - 

r For tlc«e Pcrrian war* and Irralic* VIonvmW m Fveerpt 
Lent n 113—125 Throptivne* Kvzant apiid I’ho mm md Izii 
p ^ Sll St FTairriii* 1 » e 7— 1 j Tlimphj'irt 1 in c P-It,. 
Afpithia* 1 1 “ p 145 
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rojal jonth cnjojcd a slill more valuable blessing, 
the friendship of a sage mIio bad presided oier liis 
education, and who always preferred the honour to 
the interest of his pupil, his interest to Ins inclina- 
tion In a dispute w ith the Greek and Indian phi- 
losophers, Buzurg^ had once maintained, that the 
most grievous misfortune of life is old age without 
the remembrance of virtue, and our candour will 
presume that the same principle compelled him, 
during three years, to direct the councils of the 
Persian empire His zeal was rewarded by the 
gratitude and docility of Hormouz, who acknow- 
ledged himself more indebted to his preceptor than 
to his parent but when age and labour had im- 
paired the strength, and perhaps the faculties, of 
tins prudent counsellor, he retired from court, and 
abandoned the y onthful monarch to his own pas- 
sions and those of his favourites By the fatal 
vicissitude of human affairs, the same scenes were 
renewed at Ctesiphon, which had been exhibited in 
Borne after the death of Marcus Antoninus The 
ministers of flattery and corruption, who had been 
banished by the father, were recalled and cherished 
by the son , the disgrace and exile of the friends of 
Niishirvan established their tyranny , and virtue 
was driven by degrees from the mind of Hormouz, 
from his pnlace, and from the government of the 
state The faithful agents, the eyes and ears of the 
king, informed him of the progress of disorder, that 
the provincial governors flew to their prey with the 
fierceness of lions and eagles, and that their rapine 
and injustice would teach the most loj al of his sub- 
jects to abhor the name and authority of their sove- 
reign The sincerity of this adv ice vv as punished 
with death, the murmurs of the eitics were despised, 
their tumults were quelled by military execution , 
the intermediate powers between the throne and the 
people w ere abolished , and the childish vanity of 
Hormouz, who 'ifTcctcd the daily use of the tiara, 
was fond of declaring, that he alone would be the 
judge as well as the master of bis kingdom In 
every word, and in every action, the son of Nushir- 
van degenerated from the virtues of his father His 
avarice defrauded the troops , his jealous capnee 
degraded the satraps the palace, the tribunals, the 
waters of the Tigris, were stained with the blood of 
the innocent, and the ty rant exulted in the sufler- 
ings and execution of thirteen thousand victims 
As the excuse of his cruelly, he sometimes conde- 
scended to observe, that the fears of the Persians 
would be productive of hatred, and that tlicir hatred 

h Iliwni„ VWmt mvv b' wwhUthI »n his chwatltr ani alation ax 
(Ih. Xciitri uf Ihe eaW liiit Iiix \ irtim and |icrlia|ix lii< fautlx arc Ira 
tinnvrii tlian tlinv nrtlie Rninan, vtio apiicarxln lute been inucli mon. 
loqiitcinix Tlie Pcr>nn *.■>,« was llir nlio imiinrlcd from Indii 

llif (.Bmc of ritra and tlt« fabim t IMfuj Such Inr been the fame of 
hie on doni and rirliic*, lint the chn tini* claim him ax a lehetir lo 
Iheji^mt and Uie Vlrlmmctanr rccere lliizartraBa prcinatiitcMuxtuI 
nun D llcrbelot ltihliuthrf|iir Orienlale p SIS 

I SniheimitatianofScipiiiin 1lm>ph;tact, I i c M.lheinnsraf 
Chrut, I ii c 3 Hereafter I >hall rpiak innre ampt> nr tin. chn lim 
Vnai;c«— I had almint raid iifolt 1 hir if 1 am not tnutakcn h the 
nhhrtaxcipirriin-urnf ilirine manufacture hut m the next tliourand 
jear* many othetn mnrd from the name work hop 

i Itapr or 7lei ir menitatird in the apocrtphal Imok of Tnbitar 
ah-adj lliiiiri«hiii-, 700 jearx before Chrirt niiderlhe Awa nan empire 
Under the furei,,ii names of Ciiropns and Arsacia, this city SCO xtadn 


must terminate in rebellion , but be forgot that his 
own guilt and folly bad inspired the sentiments 
winch be deplored, and prepared the event which 
he so justly apprehended Exasperated by long 
and hopeless oppression, the provinces of Babylon, 
Susa, and Carmania erected the standard of revolt, 
and the princes of Arabia, India, and Scythia, re- 
fused the customary tnbutc to tlic unw orthy succes- 
sor of Nusbirvan The arms of the Bomans, in 
slow sieges and frequent inroads, afflicted the 
frontiers of Mesopotamia and Assy na , one of their 
generals professed himself the disciple of Scipio, 
and the soldiers were animated by a miraculous 
image of Christ, whose mild aspect should never 
hive been displayed in the front of battle * At the 
same time, the eastern provinces of Persia were in- 
vaded by the great khan, who passed the Oxus at 
the head of three or four hundred thousand Turks 
The imprudent Hormouz accepted their perfidious 
and formidable aid , the cities of Ehorasan or Bac- 
tnina were commanded to open their gates , the 
march of the barbarians towards the mountains of 
Hyrcania revealed the correspondence of the Turk- 
ish and Boman arms , and their union must have 
subverted the throne of the house of Sassan 
Persia had been lost by a king, it 

was sav ed by a hero After Ins revolt, nm 

AD 690 

Varanes or Babram is stigmatized by 
the son of Hormouz as an ungrateful slave the 
proud and ambiguous reproach of despotism, since 
he was truly descended from the ancient princes of 
Rei,'^ one of the seven families whose splendid as 
well as substantial prerogatives exalted them above 
the heads of the Persian nobility * At the siege of 
Dara, the valour of Bahram was signalized under 
the eyes of Nuslurvan, and both llic father and son 
successively promoted him to the command of armies, 
the government of Media, and the superintendence 
of the palace The popular prediction w Inch mark- 
ed him as the deliverer of Persia might be inspncd 
by Ins past victories and extraordinary figure the 
epithet Giiihn is expressive of the quality of dry 
wood , he had the strength and stature of a giant, 
and Ins savage countenance was fancifully com- 
pared to that of a wild cat While the nation 
trembled, while Hormouz disguivcd Ins terror by 
the name of suspicion, and Ins servants concealed 
tbeir disloyalty under the mask of fear, Bahram 
alone displayed Ins undaunted courage and appa- 
rent fidelity and as soon as he found that no more 
than twelve thousand soldiers would follow him 

to ll)e of till* Ca^pnn gatev, was 8 t]cce«sivel 3 hy tlie 

I^lacedonnns and Partliiaiis (Strabo ) \i p 7 *) 6 } It^ grandeur and 
pop))loi)«ne^ 111 the ninth eenturr iscxT^(,eratfd beyond llie bound^of 
credibihtj hiU Uei his been since ruined b^ war< nnd (he imwholc 
i^meiie«t^ Ilf the air Qiardtn \ 03 a^i. en Perse, tom 1 p 1279 , 280 
D Ilerhetnt Thbhoth Oriental p 714 
t ThtopInUet, 1 m c 18 Tlie story of the men Pcrsims wlohl 
in the third book of Hcroihdus nnd tliitr noble drsTLiidmU arc oncit 
Tnenlionrd e*)>Cf lally tii the fngment^ of Cto^ia* S cl the iiidcpend 
enre of Otane* (Herodot I Jii c 83 84 ) is ho*tiie to the spirit of 
de^poti^m, and it may not «cem probatde that tlie men fimihes could 
8Mr>i\e Uie rcrohitiomofeleien hundred years They mipht liotreser 
bert*pre«fn1ed b\these\cnminintcr« (Uriwn de tlegno Pemco I I 
p IDCI ) and «>me Persian nobler like the kings of PoiitiM (Pn!\h I 
V p WO ) and Cappadnem (Diodnr ‘^icul 1 xnxi tom 11 p 517 ) 
Piiglil claim Ihnr dr^rent from th<* btild companions of l)ariu< 
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against the enemy, lie prudently declared, that to 
tins fatal number liea\ en had reser\ed the honours 
of tlie triumph The steep and narrou descent of 
the Pule Rudbar® or Hyrcanian rock, is the only 
pass through nhich an army can penetrate into the 
terntory of Rei and the plains of Media From the 
commanding heights, a band of resolute men might 
OTcrn helm v ith stones and darts the my riads of the 
Turkish host their emperor and his son wereltans- 
picrccd nith arrows, and the fugitiscs were left, 
without counsel or prosisions, to the revenge of an 
injurcdpcople The patriotism of the Persian gene- 
ral was stimulated by his afTcction for the city of his 
forefathers, in the hour of victory e\ery peasant 
became a soldier, and es ery soldier a hero , and 
their ardour was kindled by the gorgeous spec- 
tacle of beds, and thrones, and tables of massy 
gold, the spoils of Asia, and the luxury of the hos- 
tile camp A prince of a less malignant temper 
could not easily base forgnen his benefactor, and 
the secret hatred of Hormuuz was enscnonied by a 
malicious report, tliat Bahram had privately retained 
the most precious fruits ofhis Turkish victory But 
the approach of a Roman army on the side of the 
Araxes compelled the implacable tyrant to smile 
and to applaud , and the toils of Bahram w'ere re- 
warded with the permission of encountering a new 
enemy, by their skill and discipline more formidable 
than a Scythian multitude Elated by Ins recent 
success, he despatched a herald with a bold de- 
fiance to tlie camp of the Romans, requesting them 
to fix a day of battle, and to choose whether they 
■nould pass the rncr themselves, or allow a free 
passage to the arms of the great king The lieute- 
nant of the emperor Maurice preferred the safer 
alternative, and this local circumstance, which 
would have enhanced the victory of the Persians, 
rendered their defeat more bloody and their escape 
more dilTicult But the loss of bis subjects, and the 
danger of Ins kingdom, vv ere ov crbalanccd in the 
mind of Hormouz by the disgrace of liis personal 
enemy , and no sooner had Bahram collected and 
reviewed his forces, than he received from a royal 
messenger the insulting gift of a distaff, a spinning- 
vvhccl, and a complete suit of female apparel 
Obedient to the will of his sovereign, he showed 
himself to the soldiers in this unworthy disguise 
they resented Ins ignominy and their own, a shout 
of rchcilion ran through the ranks, and the general 
accepted their oaths of fidelity and vows of revenge 

„ , ,, A second messenger, v ho had been 

commanded to bring the rebel in 
chains, was trampled under the feet of an elephant, 
and manifestos were diligently circulated, cxhoiting 
the Persians to assert their freedom against an 
odious and contemptible ty rant The dcfeetion was 
rapid and universal his loyal slaves were sacrificed 
to the public fury , the troops deserted to the stand- 

Bi a„ •rrii'^ilr itrvrij, mu nf litis mnnrtam bT Olinrint (\ov*_c 
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ard of Bahram, and the provinces again saluted 
the deliverer ofhis country 

As the passes w ere faithfully guard- „ 

, „ , , , , Ilormou* IS ile. 

cd, Hormouz could only compute the posed and im. 
number of liis enemies by tlie testi- 
mony of a guilty conscience, and the daily defec- 
tion of those who, in the hour of his distress, 
avenged their wrongs, or forgot their obligations 
He proudly displayed the ensigns of royalty , but 
the city and palace of Modain had already escaped 
from the hand of the tyrant Among the victims 
of his cruelty, Bindoes, a Sassaiiian prince, had 
been cast into a dungeon his fetters were broken 
by the zeal and courage of a brother , and he stood 
before the king at the head of those trusty guards, 
who bad been chosen as the ministers of his eon- 
fincment, and perhaps of liis death Alarmed by 
the hasty intrusion and bold reproaches of the 
captive, Hormouz looked round, but in vain, for 
advice or assistance , discovered that Ins strength 
consisted in the obedience of others, and patiently 
yielded to the single arm of Bindoes, vvho dragged 
him from the throne to the same dungeon in which 
he himself had been so lately conflned At the 
first tumult, Chosroes, the eldest of the sons of 
Hormouz, escaped from the city , he was per- 
suaded to return by the pressing and friendly in- 
vitation of Bindoes, who promised to scat him on 
Ins father’s throne, and who expected to reign 
under the name of an inexperienced youth In 
the just assurance, that his accomplices could 
neither forgive nor hope to be forgiven, and that 
every Persian might be trusted as the judge and 
enemy of the tyrant, be instituted a public trial 
without a precedent and without a copy m the 
annals of the east The son of Nushirvan, who 
had requested to plead in Ins own defence, was 
introduced as a criminal into the full assembly of 
the nobles and satraps " He was beard w ilh decent 
attention as long as he expatiated on the advan- 
tages of order and obedience, the danger of inno- 
vation, and the inevitable discord of those who had 
encouraged each other to trample on their lawful 
and hereditary sovereign By a pathetic appeal to 
their humanity, he extorted that pity which is 
seldom refused to the fallen fortunes of a king , and 
while they beheld the abject posture and squalid 
appearance of the prisoner, his tears, his chains, 
and the marks of ignominious stripes, it was im- 
possible to forget how recenlly they had adored the 
divine splendour of his diadem and purple But 
an angry murmur arose in the assembly as soon as 
he presumed to vindicate his conduct and to ap- 
plaud the victones of his reign He defined the 
duties of a king, and the Persian noldcs listened 
with a smile of contempt, they were fired with in- 
dignation when he dared to vilify the tlnracirr of 
Chosroes , and by the indiscreet offer of resigning 

n Tlif Jriitilalv siippw" llial nihriim convnifil Ijm n 

jir wbii iwl Cli wrocs lint Tl lift i« iii tit » ii it «t, n' c t*i 
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the sceptre to the second of Ins sons, he subscribed 
Ins o%\ n condemnation, and sacriGced the life of his 
innocent faionntc The mangled bodies of the 
boj and his mother were exposed to the people , 
the cies of Hormoiiz Mere pierced Mith a hot 
needle, and the punishment of the father Mas 
succeeded bj the coronation of his eldest son 
Elevation on... Chosrocs had ascended the throne 
ton ciiosroc ^wthout guilt, and his piety stroie to 
nlleMatc the misery of the abdicated monarch , 
from the dungeon he rcmoicd Hormouz to an apart- 
ment of the palace, supplied Mith liberality the 
consolations of sensual enjoyment, and patiently 
endured the furious sallies of his resentment and 
despair He might despise the resentment of a 
blind and unpopular tjrant, but the tiara nas 
trembling on Ins head, till he could snbiert the 
power, or acquire the friendship, of the great Bah- 
ram, mIio sternly denied the justice of a revolution, 
in Mliich himself and Ins soldiers, the true repre- 
sentatnes of Persia, bad never been consulted, 
Tlic oficr of a general amnesty, and of the second 
rank in ins kingdom, m as answered by an epistle 
from Bahrim, friend of the gods, conqueror of men, 
and enemy of tyrants, the satrap of satraps, gene- 
ral of the Persian armies, and a prince adorned 
Mith the title of eleven virtues® He commands 
Chosrocs, the son of Hormouz, to shun the example 
*ind fate of bis father, to confine the traitors Mho 
had been released from their chains, to deposit in 
some holy place the diadem mIucIi he had usurped, 
and to accept from his gracious benefactor the 
pardon of his faults and the government of a pro- 
vince The rebel might not be proud, and the 
king most assuredly was not humble , but the one 
was conscious of liis strength, the other was seiisi- 
blc of Ins M cakness , and even the modest language 
of Ins reply still left room for treaty and reconcilia- 
tion Chosroes led into the field the slaves of the 
palace and the populace of tlic capital they be- 
held Mith terror the banners of a veteran army, 
they were encompassed and surprised by the evo- 
lutions of the general , and the satraps who had 
deposed Hormouz, received the punishment of their 
revolt, or expiated their first treason by a second 
and more criminal net of disloyalty The life and 
liberty of Chosrocs were saved, hut he was reduced 
to the necessity of imploring aid or refuge in some 
foreign land , and the implacable Binducs, anxious 
to soruro an unqucstiomble title, hastily returned 
to the palace, and ended, viith a bon -string, the 
Until nf Hor Mrctclicd cxistcnce of the son of 
A '©'"jo Nu-^ltirvanr 


« Sre the irord. nf Tliropl.yl.ci, I ii e 7 Danaf. ^tXat ton Ocoit 
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While Chosrocs despatched the pre- ainsroe. die. to 
parations of his retreat, lie deliberated 
with Ins remaining friends,*> vilietlier lie should 
lurk, in the valleys of mount Caucasus, or fly to the 
tents of the Turks, or solicit the protection of the 
emperor The long emulation of the successors of 
Artaxerxes and Constantine increased his reluctance 
to ippcar ns a suppliant in a rival court , but he 
weighed the forces of the Romans, and prudently 
considered, that the neighbourhood of Syna would 
render Ins escape more easy and their succours 
more effectual Attended only by Ins concubines, 
and a troop of thirty guards, lie secretly departed 
from the capital, followed the banks of tbe Eu- 
phiates, traversed the desert, and halted at tbe 
distance of ten miles from Circesium About tbe 
third watch of tbe night, the Roman pncfect was 
informed of Ins approach, and he introduced the 
royal stranger to tbe fortress at the daw n of day 
r^rom thence the king of Persia was conducted to 
tbe more honourable residence of Hicrapohs , and 
Maurice dissembled Ins pride, and displayed his 
benevolence, at tlie reception of tbe letters and 
ambassadors of the grandson of Nusbirvan They 
bnmbly represented the vicissitudes of fortune and 
the common interest of princes, exaggerated tbe in- 
gratitude of Bahram, tbe agent of the ev il principle, 
and urged with specious argument, that it was for 
tbe advantage of the Romans themselves to support 
the two monarchies winch balance the world, the 
two great luminaries by whose salutary influence it 
IS vivified and adorned The anxiety of Chosroes 
was soon relieved by the assurance, that tbe empe- 
ror bad espoused the cause of justice and royalty , 
but Maurice prudently declined the expense and 
delay of Ins useless visit to Constantinople In tbe 
name of Ins generous benefactor, a neb diadem w as 
presented to the fugitive prince, with an inestima- 
ble gift of jewels and gold , a powerful army was as- 
sembled on tbe frontiers of Syria and Armenia, 
under the command of the valiant and faithful 
Narses,’' and this general, of Ins own nation, and 
Ins ow n choice, was directed to pass the Tigiis, and 
never to sbcatlit bis sword till be bad restored Chos- 
roes to the throne of Ins ancestors The enterpnse, 
however splendid, was less arduous than it might 
appear Persia bad already repented 

k 1 - . . . . J'lV TCluni, 

of her fatal rashness, winch betrayed 
the heir of the house of Sassan to the ambition of 
a rebellious subject , and the bold refusal of the 
Magi to consecrate Ins usurpation, compelled Bah- 
rara to assume the setptre, regardless of the laws 
and prejudices of the nation The palace was soon 

and tlie ailvem prejudice, mislit operate a. forcibly on Cliosroc. and 
III. eanipaiiioii\ .vtio could dc.erilie with the Rime .chemcnce, the 
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distracted with conspiracj, the cit^ with tumult, 
the proMnees with insurrection , and the cruel 
execution of the guilty and the suspected served to 
irritate rather than subdue the public discontent 
No sooner did the grandson of Nushirvan display 
his own and the Roman banners bejond the Tigris, 
than he was joined, each day, by the increasing 
multitudes of the nobility and people , and as he 
advanced, he recciv ed from every side the grateful 
offerings of the keys of his cities and the heads of 
his enemies As soon as Modain was freed from 
the presence of the usurper, the loyal inhabitants 
obeyed the first summons of Mebodes at the head 
of only two thousand horse, and Chosroes accepted 
tlie sacred and precious ornaments of the palace as 
the pledge of their truth, and a presage of his ap- 
proaching success After the junction of the im- 
perial troops, which Bahram vainly struggled to 
prevent, the contest was decided by two battles on 
tfie banks of the Zab, and the confines of Media 

, - , , The Romans, with the faithful subjects 

ana noai victorv „ _ , , , , 

of Persia, amounted to sixty thou- 
sand, while the whole force of the usurper did not 
exceed forty thousand men the two generals sig- 
nalized their valour and ability, but the victory was 
finally determined by the prevalence of numbers 
and discipline With the remnant of a broken 
army, Bahram fled towards the eastern provinces 
of the Oxus the enmity of Persia reconciled him 

^ , to the Turks, but his days were short- 

Dcalli ofBibrani , , , „ 

ened by poiscn, perhaps the most in- 
curable of poisons , the stings of remorse and 
despair, and the bitter remembrance of lost glory 
Yet the modern Persians still commemorate the 
exploits of Bahram , and some excellent laws have 
prolonged the duration of his troubled and transi- 
tory reign 

Itcitoratinn md The restoration of Chosroes was 
rois*^^ ‘-clebrated vvith feasts and executions , 

A D 591— G03 and the music of the royal banquet 
was often disturbed by the groans of dying or 
mutilated criminals A general pardon might 
have diffused comfort and tranquillity through a 
country which had been shaken by the late revo- 
lutions , yet, before the sanguinary temper of Chos- 
rocs IS blamed, we should learn whether the Per- 
sians had not been accustomed cither to dread the 
rigour, or to despise the weakness, of their so- 
vereign Tfic revolt of Bahrain, and the conspiracy 
of the satraps, were impartially punished by the 
revenge or justice of the conqueror , the merits of 
Bindocs himself could not purify his hand from the 
guilt of royal blood , and the son of Hormou/ was 

* Expcrtmcnlt* coi^nitiim c<l lartanw imlle Hotn'i prtere Tfgcs 
r|ii-\ni liilHrr Thc^ i 'CpcrimMits are adniinbl^ renrcrciilrd in the 
Itirilalion and expulsion of Vnnonc* (Aiiiial ii 1—3) lirnirlc* 
(Annal *i 13— 44 )aiid Mcllrrdat<^< (Annil xi IQ xii 10—14) Tlie 
«•»<> of Tacitus scenic to ime tnn<picrc«d the camp of the Parthians 
and the trails of the haiani 

t Serfttus and his companion Bacchus trim arc said to litre ntdrrrd 
in the persecution of Mtxiinitn, obtained ditine linnniir in France, 
ItiU , Constantinople, and the cast 1 heir tomb at Ilasaphe nas famous 
for mlrtclcs, and tliat St nan toirn acniiircd the more iionnitrable name 
ofSirRiopolis Tilleniont Mem Eccics tom r p 491— 49C Rutlcr’s 
Samis, lol T p IVS 

" Eragriiis, (I ri e SI ) and Thcopht lacl, (I r r 13 14 ) Iiase 


desirous to assert his own innocence, and to vindi- 
cate the sanctity of kings During the vigour of 
the Roman power, several princes were seated on 
the throne of Persia by the arms and the authority 
of the first Csesars But their new subjects were 
soon disgusted with the vices or virtues which they 
had imbibed in a foreign land, the instability of 
their dominion gave birth to a vulgar observation, 
that the choice of Rome was solicited and rejected 
with equal ardour by the capricious levity of oriental 
slaves * But the glory of Maurice was conspicuous 
in the long and fortunate reign of his son and Ins 
ally A band of a thousand Romans, who continued 
to guard the peison of Chosroes, proclaimed Ins 
confidence in the fidelity of the strangers , liis grow- 
ing strength enabled him to dismiss this unpopular 
aid, but he steadily professed the same gratitude 
and reverence to his adopted father, and till the 
death of Maurice, the peace and alliance of the two 
empires were faithfully maintained Yet the mer- 
cenary fnendship of the Roman prince had been 
purchased with costly and important gifts the 
strong cities of Marty ropolis and Dara were re- 
stored, and the Pcrsarmenians became the willing 
subjects of an empire, whose eastern limit was ex- 
tended, beyond the example of former times, as far 
as the banks of the Araxes and the ncigbbourliood 
of tlic Caspian A pious hope was indulged, that 
the cliuicli as well as the state might triumph in 
this revolution but if Chosroes had sincerely 
listened to the Christian bishops, the impression 
vvas erased by the zeal and eloquence of the Magi* 
if lie was armed with plnlosopliic indilTcrcnce, ho 
accommodated his belief, or rather his professions, 
to the various cirrumstanccs of an exile and a 
sovereign The imaginary conversion of the king 
of Persia was reduced to a local and superstitious 
veneration for Sergius,* one of the taints of Antioch, 
who heard his prayers and appeared to him in 
dreams, he ennehed his shrine with olTcrings of 
gold and silver, and ascribed to his invisible patron 
the success of bis arms, and the pregnancy of Sira, 
a devout Christian and the best beloved of liis 
wives" The beauty of Sira, or Sclnnn,* her wit, 
her musical talents, are still famous in the history 
or rather in the romances of the cast her own 
name is expressive, in the Persian tongue, of sweet- 
ness and grace , and the epithet of Parviz alludes 
to the charms of her royal lover Yet Sira never 
shared the passion which she inspired, and the bliss 
of Chosroes was tortured by a jealous doubt, that 
vvliilo he possessed her person, she had bestowed 
her aflcctions on a meaner favourite r 

pre^rifil the oncina) IetteraorCIio»roe«,’*nHen la Cirri »Iyne<1 with 
ttt^own hand and afterwards inscribed cn crosses and Uldei «f ikold 
wliidi werr deposited in the church of Srr..iopohf Tliej had bcea 
sent to the Indiop of Antioch as primate of Syria 
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Vnie pntiQ. W}itlc tlic inajci.t} oF tlic Roluan 
tilf 5u^n of nanic was tcmncA in iFic enst, the 
a'o's^goo Europe is less pleasing 

&c anil less glorious B} the departure 
of the Lombards, md the rum of the Gepida:, the 
liahnce of power was destroyed on the Danube, 
and the Aiars spread their permanent dominion 
from the foot of the Alps to the sea-coast of the 
EuNine The reign of Baian is the brightest "era 
of their monarch, their chagan, who occupied the 
rustic palace of Attila, appears to have imitated 
his character and poliC 3 but as the same scenes 
were repeated in a smaller circle a minute repre- 
sentation of the cop3 would be dcioid of the great- 
ness and noiclt) of the original The pride of the 
second Justin, of Tiberius, and Maurice, was hum- 
bled by *1 proud barbarian, more prompt to inflict, 
than exposed to sulfcr, the injuries of war, and as 
often as Asm was threatened by the Persian arms, 
Europe was oppressed by the dangerous inroads, or 
costly friendship, of the Aiars When the Roman 
cnioys approaclicd the presence of the chagan, they 
were commanded to wait at the door of Ins tent, 
till, at the end perhaps of ten or twelve days, he 
condescended to admit them If the substance or 
the style of their message was offensive to his ear, 
lie insulted, with a real or affected fury , thoir own 
dignity, and that of their pnnee , their baggage 
was plundered, and their hies were only saved by 
the promise of a richer present and a more respeot- 
ful address But hts sacred ambassadors enjoyed 
and abused an unhonnded licence in the midst of 
Constnntinople (hey urged, with importunate 
clamours, the increase of tribute, or the restitution 
of captiics and deserters, and the majesty of the 
empire was almost equally degraded by a base com- 
phnnee, or by the false and fearful excuses, with 
which they eluded such insolent demands The 
chagan had ncicr seen an elephant, and his cu- 
riosity was excited by the strange, and perhaps 
fabulous, portrait of that wonderful animal At 
his command, one of the largest elephants of the 
imperial stables was equipped with stately enpan- 
sons, and conducted by a numerous tram to the 
royal ullage in the plains of Hungary He sur- 
veyed the enormous beast with surprise, with dis- 
gust, and possibly w ith tenor , and smiled at the 
vain industry of the Romans, who, in search of such 
useless rarities, could explore the limits of the land 
and sea He wished, at the expense of the em- 
peror, to repose in a golden bed The wealth of 

r t— 16 I \ c. 1-^15) mifccfAinjr rompilerft 7onam and Ct6rrnu« 
r\n and alindp* The Christian Arah^ Cnt>chmf 
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^ t af tluit to the Romau prince 7 he prcdecisvmrt of Raian tiad tastnl 
Itie liberabl> of Home and Ac amtttcd tite rei^n of Maunce (Uuat, 


Constantinople, and the skilful diligence of her 
artists, were instantly devoted to the gratification 
of his caprice, hut when the work was finished, he 
rejected with scorn a present so unw ortliy the ma- 
jesty of a great king » These w ere the casual sallies 
of his pride, but the aiarice of the chagan was a 
more steady and tractable passion a rich and 
regular supply of silk apparel, furniture, and plate, 
introduced the rudiments of art and luxury among 
the tents of the Scythians, their appetite was sti- 
mulated by the pepper and cinnamon of India the 
annual subsidy or tribute was raised from fourscore 
to one hundred and twenty thousand pieces of gold , 
and after each hostile interruption, the payment of 
the arrears, with exorbitant interest, was always 
made the first condition of the new treaty In the 
language of a barbarian, without guile, the prince 
of the Avars adected to complain of the insincerity 
of the Greeks,” yet he was not inferior tqthe most 
ciiili/cd nations in the refinements of dissimulation 
and perfidy As the successor of the Lombards, 
the chagan asserted his claim to the important city 
of Sirmium, the ancient bulwark of the Illyrian 
provinces ^ The plains of the Lower Hungary w ere 
covered with the Avar horse, and a fleet of large 
boats was bnilt in the Hercynian wood, to desrend 
the Danube, and to transport into the Save the ma- 
terials of a bridge But as the strong garnson of 
Singidunum, which commanded the coniluv of the 
two rivers, might have stopped their passage and 
baflled his designs, he dispelled their apprehensions 
by a solemn oath, that his views were not hostile to 
the empire He swore by his sword, the symbol of 
the god of war, that he did not, as the enemy of 
Rome, construct a bridge upon the Save “ If I 
violate my oath,” pursued the intrepid Baian, “ may 
I myself, and the last of ray nation, perish by the 
sword' M«iy the heavens, and fire, the deity of 
the heavens, fall upon- our heads ' May the forests 
and mountains bury ns in their ruins ' and the Save 
returning, against the laws of nature, to his source, 
overwhelm us in his angry waters'” After this 
barbarous imprecation, he calmly inquired, what 
oath was most sacred and venerable among the 
Christians, what guilt of perjury it was most dan- 
gerous to incur The bishop of Singidunum pre- 
sented the gospel, which the chagan rcceiv ed with 
devout reverence “ I swear,” said he, “ by the 
God who has spoken in this holy book, that I have 
neither falsehood on my tongue, nor treachery in 
my heart ” As soon as he rose from his knees, he 

Hnt «1cs Pcnplc< Barbires tom xi p 515 ) The rbafrin who invaded 
Ilalj A D Oil niiitalori Annali, tom v n 305)Trav tbm Jiiienili 
icUte Bnrcntem (Paul H ariierrid dc Gest. LangoUard I v c 38 ) the 
son )KTlnp« or tne^niid«on,ofHaian 
a Thcophjiact I i c 5 G 

1» L%cn in the field, the rliHsan delighted in the u^eofthe^c aromatics 
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aaffiQi re cat toi* ArYo/iooi ko%ov Tiico|>h^ lact I tii c 13 
The Liirope'ins of the ruder ages con«iiRied morr Bnice« in Iheir meat 
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I fe PrireedcsI^inii^ots him ii p 162, 163 
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account of the siege which is commeoded bj Tlieophj iict« 1 t c 3 
To 5 o— Mr Metratiotn wepi^ovcc oofnir 
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accelerated the labour of the bridge, and despatch- 
ed an en\oy to proclaim wbat he no longer wished 
to conceal “ Inform the emperor,” said the per- 
fidious Baian, “ that Sirmium is in\ested on every 
side Advise his prudence to withdraw the citi- 
zens and their efiects, and to resign a city which it 
IS now impossible to relieve or defend ” Without 
the hope of relief, the defence of Sirmium u as pro- 
longed above three years the walls were still un- 
touched , but famine was enclosed within the walls, 
till a merciful capitulation allowed the escape of 
the naked and hungry inhabitants Singidunum, 
at the distance of fifty miles, experienced a more 
cruel fate the buildings were razed, and the van- 
quished people were condemned to servitude and 
exile Yet the ruins of Sirmium are no longer 
visible , the advantageous situation of Singidunum 
soon attracted a new colony of Sclav onians, and 
the conflux of the Save and Danube is still guarded 
by Ibc fortiflcations of Belgrade, or the White City, 
so often and so obstinately disputed by the cbnstian 
and Turkish arms * From Belgrade to the walls of 
Constantinople a line may be measured of six hun- 
dred miles that line was marked with flames and 
with blood , the horses of the Avars were alternately 
bathed in the Euxinc and the Adriatic, and the 
Roman pontifl, alarmed by the approach of a more 
savage cnemy,^ was reduced to cherish the Lom- 
bards as the protectors of Italy The despair of a 
captive, whom his country rel^uscd to ransom, dis- 
closed to the Avars the invention and practice of 
military engines,? but in the first attempts, they 
were rudely framed and awkwardly managed , and 
the resistance of Diocletianopolis and Bcrma, of 
Philippopolis and Adnanoplc, soon exhausted the 
skill and patience of the besiegers The warfare of 
Baian was that of a Tartar, yet bis mind was sus- 
ceptible of a humane and generous sentiment he 
spared Anchialus, whose salutary waters had re- 
stored the health of the best beloved of his wives, 
and the Romans confess, that tlicir starving army 
was fed and dismissed by the liberality of a foe 
His empire extended over Hungary, Poland, and 
Prussia, from the mouth of the Danube to that of 
the Oder and his new subjects were divided and 
transplanted by the jealous policy of the conqueror * 
The eastern regions of Germany, which had been 
left vacant by the emigration of the Vandals, were 
replenished with Stlavonian colonists, the same 
tribes arc discovered in the neighbourhood of the 
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Adriatic and of the Baltic, and w ith the name of 
Baian himself, tbe Illyrian cities of Neyss and 
Lissa are again found in the heart of Silesia In 
tbe disposition both of bis troops and piovinces, 
the chagan exposed tbe vassals, whose lives he dis- 
regarded,'^ to the first assault, and the swords ol 
the enemy were blunted before they encountered 
the native valour of the Avars 
The Persian alliance restored the 

. « j, , VWsof Maunce 

troops of the east to the defence of agam^tthcAt-ir*, 

Europe , and Maurice, who had sup- ^ ® 
ported ten years the insolence of the chagan, de- 
clared his resolution to march in person against the 
barbarians In the space of two centuries, none of 
the successors of Theodosius had appeared in the 
field, their lives were supinely spent in the palace 
of Constantinople , and the Greeks could no longer 
understand, that the name of empooi, in its primi- 
tive sense, denoted the chief of the armies of the 
republic The martial ardour of Maurice was op- 
posed by tbe grave flattery of tbe senate, the timid 
superstition of the patriarch, and the tears of the 
empress Constantina , and they all conjured him to 
devolve on some meaner general the fatigues and 
penis of a Scythian campaign Deaf to their ad- 
vice and cnticaty, the emperor boldly advanced* 
seven miles from the capital , the sacred ensign of 
the cross was displayed in the front, and Maurice 
reviewed, with conscious pride, the arms and num- 
bers of the veterans who bad fought and conquered 
beyond the Tigris Anchialus saw the last term of 
his progress by sea and land , he solicited, without 
success, a miraculous answer to his nocturnal 
prayers , his mind was confounded by the death of 
a favourite horse, the encounter of a w ild boar, a 
storm of wind and ram, and the birth of a monstrous 
child , and he forgot that the best of omens is to un- 
sheathe our sword in the defence of our country “ 
Under the pretence of rcceiv mg the ambassadors of 
Persia, tbe emperor returned to Constantinople, 
exchanged the thoughts of w ar for those of devo- 
tfon, and disappointed the public hope, by Ins ab- 
sence and the choice of Ins lieutenants The blind 
partiality of fraternal love might excuse the promo- 
tion of bis brother Peter, who fled vtith equal dis- 
grace from the barbarians, from his own soldiers, 
and from the inhabitants of a Roman city That 
city, if we may credit the rcsoniblancc of name and 
character, was the famous Aziniuntium,'' winch had 
alone repelled the tempest of Attiln The example 
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of her warlike south was propagated to succeeding 
generations , and they ohtaincd, from the first or the 
sceond Justin, an honourable privilege, that their 
valour should he always reserved for the defence of 
their native country The brother of Maurice 
attempted to violate this privilege, and to mingle a 
patriot band with the mercenaries of his camp , they 
retired to the churth, he was not awed by the sanc- 
tity of the place , the people rose in their cause, the 
gates were shut, the ramparts were manned, and 
the cowardice of Peter was found equal to his arro- 
gance and injustice The military fame of Com- 
nicntiolus” is the object of satire or comedy rather 
than of serious history, since he was even deficient 
in the vile and vulgar qualification of personal 
courage His solemn councils, strange evolutions, 
and secret orders, always supplied an apology for 
(light or delay If he marched against the enemy, 

the pleasant valleys of Mount Htemus opposed an 
insuperable barrier , but in liis retreat, he explored, 
with fearless curiosity, the most difTicnlt and obso- 
lete paths, which had almost escaped the memory of 
the oldest native The only blood which he lost 
was drawn, in a real or alTccted malady, by the 
lancet of a surgeon , and his health, which felt with 
exquisite sensibility the approach of the barbarians, 
was uniformly restored by the repose and safety of 
tho winter season A pnnec who could promote 
and support this unworthy favourite must derive no 
glory from the accidental merit of his colleague 
Pnscus I* In fiv e successive battles, which seem to 
have been conducted with skill and resolution, 
seventeen thousand two hundred barbarians were 
made prisoners near sixty thousand, with four 
sons of the chagan, were slain the Roman general 
surprised a peaceful district of the Gcpidas, who 
slept under the protection of the Avars , and his 
last trophies were erected on the hanks of the Da- 
nube and the Tcy ss Since the death of Trajan, the 
arms of the empire had not penetrated so deeply 
into the old Dacia yet tho success of Pnscus was 
transient and barren , and he was soon recalled, by 
the apprehension, that Baian, with dauntless spirit 
and recruited forces, was preparing to avenge his 
defeat under the walls of Constantinople a 
stale of iiic theory of war w as not more fa- 

liotmn vmiea, miliar to tlic camps of Cmsar and Tra- 
jan, than to those of Justinian and Maurice ■' Tlie 
iron of Tuscany or Pontus still received the keenest 
temper from the skill of the Byzantine workmen 
The magazines were plentifully stored with every 
species of offensive and defensive arms In the 
coiistniction and use of ships, engines, and fortifi- 
cations, the barbarians admired the superior in- 
genuity of a people whom they so often vanquished 
in the field The science of tactics, the order, evo- 

a S«p the nhinufiil ranSuclnf Comaientiolus in TIiMnhvbet, I ii 
c in— IS 1 Tit c 13 14 I Till c 2.4 
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lutions, and stratagems of antiquity , was transcribed 
and studied in the hooks of the Greeks and Romans 
But the solitude or degeneracy of the provinces 
could no longer supply a race of men to handle 
tliose weapons, to guard those walls, to navigate 
tliosc ships, and to reduce Hie theory of war into 
bold and successful practice The genius of Bc- 
lisanus and Narses had been formed without a 
master, and expiicd without a disciple Neither 
honour, nor patriotism, nor generous superstition, 
could animate the lifeless bodies of slaves and 
strangers, who had succeeded to the honours of the 
legions it was in the camp alone that the emperor 
should have exercised a despotic command , it was 
only in the camps that his authority was disobeyed 
and insulted be appeased and inflamed with gold 
the licentiousness of tlie troops , but tbeir vices 
were inherent, their victories were accidental, and 
tbcir costly maintenance exhausted the substance 
of a state wliicli they were unable to defend Aftei 
a long and permcions indulgence, the cure of tins 
inveterate evil was undertaken by Maurice , but the 
rash attempt, winch drew destruction on Ins own 
head, tended only to aggravate the disease A re- 
former should be exempt from the suspicion of 
interest, and he must possess the confidence and 
esteem of those whom he proposes to reclaim The 
troops of Maunce might listen to the voice of a 
victonons leader , they disdained the admonitions 
of statesmen and sophists, and when they received 
an edict winch deducted from their 
pay the price of their arms and clotli- * 'swnfent 
mg, they execrated the avance of a prince insen- 
sible of the dangers and fatigues from winch he had 
escaped The camps both of Asia and Europe were 
agitated with frequent and furious seditions ,* the 
enraged soldiers of Edessa pursued, with reproaches, 
with threats, with wounds, their trembling generals, 
they overturned the 'statues of the emperor, cast 
stones against the miraculous image of Christ, and 
cither rejected the yoke of all civil and military 
laws, or instituted a dangerous model of voluntaiy 
sohordination The monarch, always distant and 
often deceived, was incapable of yielding or per- 
sisting, according to the exigence of the moment 
But the fear of a general revolt induced him too 
readily to accept any act of valour, or any expres- 
sion of loyalty, as an atonement for the popular 
oficncc , the new reform was abolished as hastily as 
it had been announced, and tlie troops, instead of 
punishment and restraint, w ere agreeably surprised 
by a gracious proclamation of immunities and re- 
wards But the soldiers accepted without grati- 
tude the tardy and reluctant gifts of the emperor , 
tlicir insolence was elated by the discovery of Ins 
weakness and their own strength , and tlicir mutual 

T niaiiricc himself eompo<ctl tvelTe boaha on the military art which 
ire Mill extant, and haie liecn iiublithed ((Tpsal ICS4 1 b) John Schrf 
fer at tlie end of the Tactica of Armi (rabrIriilT Uibllot bncca, I it 
r S tom III p SIS.) who promises to speak more fully of Ins work in 
Us proper place 
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hatrpd was inflamed beyond the desire of forgive- 
ness or the hope of reconeiliation The historians 
of the times adopt the vulgar suspieion, that Mau- 
rice conspired to destroy the troops whom he had 
laboured to reform , the misconduct and favour of 
Commentiolus are imxiuted to this malevolent de- 
sign , and e\ery age must condemn the inhumanity 
or avarice ‘ of a pnnee, who, by the trifling ransom 
of six thousand pieces of gold, might have prevent- 
ed the massacre of twch c thousand prisoners in the 

, , hands of the chagan In the just fer- 

and rebellion - , ^ , 

vouT of indignation, an order was sig- 
mfled to the army of the Danube, that they should 
spare the magazines of the province, and establish 
their winter quarters in tlie hostile countiyr of the 
Avars Tlic measure of their gnevanccs was full 
they pronounced Maurice unworthy to reign, ex- 
pelled or slaughtered his faithful adherents, and, 
under the command of Phocas, a simple centurion, 
returned by hasty marches to the neighbourhood of 
election of Pho Constantinople After a long scries of 

A I?*’c02 legal succession, the military disorders 

October gf ti,e third century were again re- 
vived , yet such was the novelty of the enterprise, 
that the insurgents were awed by their own rash- 
ness They hesitated to invest their favounte with 
the vacant puiqile , and while they rej ected all treaty 
with Maurice himself, they held a friendly corres- 
pondence with his son Theodosius, and with Ger- 
manus the fathcr-in-law of the royal youth So 
obscure had been the former condition of Phocas, 
that the emperor was ignorant of the name and 
character of Ins rival but as soon as he learned 
that the centunon, though bold in sedition, was 
timid in the face of danger, “ Alas cried the de- 
sponding prince, “ if he is a coward, he w'lll surely 
be a murderer " 

nevou of Con Constantinople had been firm 

stftntiDopic and faithful, the murderer might have 
spent his fury against the walls , and the rebel army 
would haie been gradually consumed or reconciled 
by the prudence of the emperor In the games of 
the circus, which he repeated with unusual pomp, 
Maurice disguised, w ith smiles of confidence, the 
anxiety of his heart, condescended to solicit the 
t applause of thc/hctionr, and flattered their pride by 
accepting from their respective tnbuncs a list of 
nine hundred blues and fifteen hundred qi ecus, whom 
he aflcctcd to esteem as tlie solid pillars of his 
throne Their treacherous or languid support be- 
tray ed his w cakness and hastened liis fall the green 
faction were tlic secret accomplices of the rebels, 
and the blues recommended lenity and moderation 
in a contest w ilh their Roman brethren The rigid 

t Thfontiylaict »nil Th«)phan« Mem ipiorant of ihe con«piracj and 
ararire of Maurice The«e cliarpes ao unfarourable In tlic memorv of 
ttial emperor, are fir*! mtntwmttl b> tbe autlior of tbe rawhal Chro 
nicb (p 370 3S0 ) from wtience Zonatav {torn it I xi, p 77, 7 g ) 
lu' tran'cribeil tlicm Cedrenus (p 309 ) has follorrcil aoothcr compu 
. fation of the ransom 

» In their cUmnnrs a-ainst Maunec, the people of Constantinople 
hraniln! him nritli the name of Slareionitc or Marcioiiut a heresj s 
Tlieophv lacf I mu c O) ufra tiio* pi^or ccXa/Iciar ecF-Ort tc sac 
coTo^tXaTor Didttiri onl\ ra toi ta vairiic reproach— or had the em- 
peror rcain liiteoed to *umt olucure teacher of tl*o«c ancient GikkIicii ! 
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and parsimonious virtues of Maurice had long since 
alienated the hearts of his subjects as he walked 
barefoot in a religious procession, he was rudely 
assaulted with stones, and his guards were com- 
pelled to present their iron maces in the defence of 
his person A fanatic monk ran through the streets 
with a drawn sw ord, denouncing against him the 
wrath and the sentence of God, and a vile plebeian, 
who represented his countenance and apparel, was 
seated on an ass, and pursued by the imprecations 
of the multitude " The emperor suspected the popu- 
laniy of Germanus with the soldiers and citizens , 
he feared, he threatened, hut he delayed to stnke , 
the patrician fled to the sanctuary of tlie church , 
the people rose in his defence, the walls were de- 
serted by the guards, and the lawless city was aban- 
doned to the flames and rapine of a nocturnal 
tumult In a small hark, the unfortunate Maunce, 
with his wife and nine children, escaped to tlie 
Asiatic shore, but the violcnceof the wind compelled 
him to land at the church of St Antonomus* near 
Clialccdon, from whence he despatched Theodosius, 
Ins eldest son, to implore the gratitude and friend- 
ship of the Persian monarch For himself lie 
refused to fly Ins body was tortured with sciatic 
pains,r Ins mind was enfeebled by superstition , he 
patiently awaited the event of the revolution, and 
addressed a fen ent and public prayer to the Al- 
mighty, that the punishment of his sins might he 
inflicted in this w orld rather than in a future life 
After the abdication of Maurice, the two factions 
disputed the choice of an emperor, but the favourite 
of the blues was rejected by tbe jealousy of their 
antagonists, and Germanus Inmsclf was Inimcd 
along by the crowds, who rushed to the palace of 
Hebdomon, seven miles from the city, to adore the 
majesty of Phocas the centunon A modest wish 
of resigning the purple to the rank and merit of 
Germanus was op^iosed by 7ns resolution, more ob- 
stinate and equally sincere the senate and clergy 
obeyed his summons, and as soon as the patnarcli 
was assured of his orthodox belief, be cuusccratcd 
tlie successful usnrjicr in the cburcli of St John the 
Baptist On the third day, amidst the acclamations 
of a thoughtless people, Phocas made liis public 
entry in a ebanot drawn by four white horses the 
revolt of the troops vi as ren arded by a lav isb do 
native, and the new sovereign, after visiting the 
palace, beheld from bis throne the games cf the 
hippodrome In a dispute of precedency between 
the two factions. Ins partial judgment inclined in 
favour of the greens “ Rcnicmhcr that Matinee is 
still alive," rcsoniidcd from the opposite side , ana 
the indiscreet clamour of the blues admonished and 

X Tliecliureh of St Anlonoiniis fwhom I tis»e not tfto fmoocir to 
Know) vu I'tO Madii from ConWxntinnpli* (Tlif' plivisc* C vm t oj 
1 tm liotl of Jbutropiu* irhtte Miurirt and In* rlnfdrrn irrrr Tnnrdrrrd 
« dc«cnt>«i tij G^tllU^ fdc naiphom Tiilacio I in c xi}«, «),• tf 
tho tn'o hartxKiro of Ctutrcdo i 

7 Tlic iiihabitanta of Comunfinople wrre irr-i-rslly t jt ire« to tli- 
vooM niiAc 1 ,'iXtr and Tli-optivtirt iiwsuitrSi p mi, n pVUatif it 
nw eon<i«{ctil «iUi Ijie ttilr< of liieorr Ic mcM tni,n ft o -,j 
eiuM Vet such a disre««>n would wl taii'lvcn rr -r init'frtjr'-i.r 
titan lin iDitinryfi »ii c Irt 1' ) into llic anmul P>»T«'«loJ.,of U»e 
Nile xpd all t*i- opinto'n of It e (mrr pin oxpljart eo tl it i„»-rrt 
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stimulated the cruelty of the tyrant The ministers of 
death were despatched to Chalcedon they dragged 
the emperor from his sanctuary and the fii e sons of 
Maurice were succcssiiely murdered before the eyes 
of their agonizing parent. At each stroke, n Inch he 
Dratii of M»n- heart, he found strength to 

nceandhischtl rchcarsc apious ejaculation “Thou art 
^*"a d coa. just, O Lord ' and thy judgments arc 
Ao'f 2T righteous ” And such, in the last mo- 
ments, n as his rigid attachment to truth and justice, 
that he rci calcd to the soldiers the pious falsehood of 
a nurse nho presented her onn child in the place of 
a royal infant * The tragic scene was finally closed 
hy the execution of the emperor himself, in the 
twentieth year of his reign, and the sixty-third of his 
age The bodies of the father and his five sons w ere 
cast into the sea, their heads were exposed at Con- 
stantinople to the insults or pity of the multitude, 
and it was not till some signs of putrefaction had 
appeared, that Phocas connived at the pm ate burial 
of these venerable remains In that grai e, tlie faults 
and errors of Maurice were kindly interred His 
fate alone was remembered, and at the end of 
twenty years, in the recital of the history of Thco- 
pliylact, the mournful tale was interrupted by the 
tears of the audience * 

Phocas emperor flowed in SC- 

hm 23** compassion would hate 

A n 610 been criminal, under the reign of Plio- 
October 4 pcaocabl j acknow ledged 

in the provinces of tlie east and west The images 
of Uic emperor and his wife Lcontia were exposed 
in the Lateran to the veneration of the clergy and 
senate of Rome, and afterwards deposited in the 
palace of the C<csars, between those of Constantine 
and Theodosius As a subject and a chnstian, it 
was the duty of Gregory to acquiesce in the estab- 
lished government, but the joyful applause with 
which lie salutes the fortune of the assassin, has 
sullied, with indelible disgrace, the character of 
the saint The successor of the apostles might 
have inculcated witli decent firmness the guilt of 
blood, and the necessity of repentance he is con- 
tent to celebrate the deliveruncc of the people and 
the f.ill of the oppressor , to rejoice that the piety 
and benignity of Phocas have been raised by Pro- 
iidencc to the imperial throne , to pray that Ins 
hands may be strengthened against all his enemies , 
and to express a w isli, perhaps a prophecy , that, 
after a long and triumphant reign, he may be trans- 
ferred from a temporal to an everlasting kingdom ^ 

I have already traced the steps of a revolution so 
pleasing, in Gregory's opinion, both to licavcn and 


Ills character. 


earth i and Phocas does not appear less hateful in 
the exercise than in the acquisition of pow er The 
pencil of an impartial historian has 
delineated the portrait of a monster, 

Ins diminutive and deformed person, the closeness 
of his shaggy ey e-brows, his red hair, his beardless 
chin, and his cheek disfigured and discoloured by 
a formidable scar Ignorant of letters, of laws, and 
even of amis, he indulged in the supreme rank a 
more ample privilege of lust and drunkenness, and 
his brutal pleasures were either injiinous to his 
subjects or disgraceful to himself Witliout as- 
suming the office of a prince, he renounced the 
profession of a soldier, and the reign of Pho- 
cas afflicted Europe With ignomimous peace, and 
Asia with desolating war His savage temper 
was inflamed by passion, hardened by fear, ev*is- 
perated by resistance or reproach The flight of 
Theodosius to the Persian court had been inter- 
cepted by a rapid pursuit, or a deceitful message 
he WAS beheaded at Nice, and the last hours of the 
young prince were soothed by tlie comforts of reli- 
gion and the consciousness of innocence Yet his 
phantom disturbed the repose of tlie usurper a 
whisper was circulated through the east, that the 
son of Maurice w as still aliv c the people expected 
their avenger, and the widow and daughters of the 
late emperor would hav c adopted as their son and 
brother the vilest of mankind In the massacre of 
the imperial family the mercy , or rather the dis- 
cretion, of Phocas had spared these unhappy fe- 
males, and they were decently confined to a private 
house But the spint of the empress Constantina, 
still mindful of her father, her husband, and her 
sons, aspired to freedom and revenge At the dead 
of night, she escaped to the sanctuary of St Sophia , 
but her tears, and the gold of her associate Gcrma- 
nns, were insuffitient to provoke an insurrection 
Her life was forfeited to revenge, and even to jus- 
tice, but tlie patriarch obtained and pledged an 
oath for her safely a monastery was allotted for 
her prison, and the widow of Maurice accepted and 
abused the lenity of his assassin The discovery 
or the suspicion of a second conspiracy, dissolved 
the engagements and rekindled the fury of Phocas 
A matron who commanded the respect and pity of 
mankind, the daughter, w ife, and mother of emper- 
ors, was tortured like the vilest malefactor, to force 
a confession of her designs and associates , and the 
empress Constantina, witli her three ^ ^ 
innocent daughters, was beheaded at *" 

Chalcedon, on the same ground which had been 
stained with the blood of her husband and five 


» Fni^ Itii* enieroin iKcmpt Cotneille h« dcdnnd tlic inf nnte 
»fb of hit trmn«Iy of /terachi,t »hirh nquiKt mote llun one repte 
•entilifln to tie ciretlj iin<lef«lood (Corneille de Voltaire tom t p 
3(H))itiit vliirli aRrreii inlernlof fome vnr« is said to In, e nuzzled 
the author hiniorif ( Anerdotrs Dram-ituiuco, tom t p 4S2) 

* The reroll of t'fiocas and death of Aliurice ate told bv Tlieophv 
bet Simoi-ilta (I viii c V— 12.) the Vr«chzl Chronicle (p 3T<> 3S0) 
Thcophaner (Clironosrapli p 23S-S44) Zomras, (torn ii I -xiT p 
"■—SO ) and Ledrenu*, (p 390—104 ) 
k Crecor L xi epuL ts. indict vi Beni^ibtero restne pieiatis 
ad imperiale fKtiirittffl perrenive {raudemiir. I actenlnr cmli et eaul 
let terra et d- reitris benijniia artibiis tiiitrer*ir reipublicai populus 
onne u»jiie velienieateradlietas hi{arr<eat Ac This base flattery, the 


topic of pmtKtant Inrectire is ju*tlv eentiired bv the philoropher 
Haxle (Dielmnnaire Critique Gresuitc I X it H tim ii p SW, 408.) 
urdinal Barouiur justifies tin. popeat the expense of the fallen em 
peror 

e The imaues of Phocas were destmsed but even Oie malice of 
vA' would siifler one copy of such a portrait or earicatuie 

(Cedrenii* p 404 ) to escape (be flamer 

4 Tlie famil} of Manner is repremited by Diicance (Famiha By 
Zantinv p 106—103.) Ins etderi son Tlicndoruir had Iweii crowned em 
peror when he sear no mo e than four snt* and n half old, and he is 
alvaxs joinrti with hir father in the raliitationr of rre,.or} VV itfi the 
ehnrinn dau-htere Anastaria and Ttieoclcrte, 1 am surprised to f nd 
the pagan name of CleuiatTa. 
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sons After such an example, it would be super- 
11 uous to enumerate the names and sufferings of 
meaner victims Their condemnation was seldom 
preceded by the forms of trial, and their punish- 
ment was imhittcred by the refinements of cruelty 
their eyes were pierced, their tongues were tom 
from the root, their hands and feet were amputated , 
some expired under the lash, others in the flames, 
others again were transfixed with arrows , and a 
simple speedy death was mercy which they could 
rarely obtain The hippodrome, the sacred asylum 
of the pleasures an^ the liberty of the Romans, was 
polluted with heads and limbs, and mangled bo- 
dies , and Uic companions of Phocas were tlie most 
sensible, that neither his faVour, nor their services, 
could protect them from a tyrant, the wortliy rival 
of the Caligulas and Bomitians of the first age of 
the empire * 

His fall and A daughter of Pliocas, his only 
CIO child, was given in marriage to the 

October 4 patrician Cnspus,' and the ioyal ima- 
ges of the bride and bridegroom were indiscreetly 
placed in the circus, by the side of the emperor 
The father must desire that his posterity should in- 
herit the fruit of his crimes, but the monarch was 
offended hy this premature and popular association 
the tribunes of the green faction, who accused tlic 
officious error of their sculptors, were condemned to 
instant death , their lives were granted to the pray- 
ers of the people , but Crispus might reasonably 
doubt, whether a jealous usurper could forget and 
pardon his inv oluntary competition The green fac- 
tion was alienated by the ingratitude of Phoeas and 
the loss of their privileges , every province of the 
empire was npe for rebellion , and Hcraclius, ex- 
arch of Africa, persisted above two years in refusing 
all tnbutc and obedience to the centurion who dis- 
graced the throne of Constantinople By the secret 
emissaries of Crispus and the senate, the indepen- 
dent exarch was solicited to save and to govern his 
country but his ambition was chilled by age, and 
he resigned the dangerous enterprise to his son Hcra- 
clius, and to Nicetas, tlie son of Gregory, liis friend 
and lieutenant. The powers of Afnca were armed by 
the tw 0 adv enturous youths , they agreed that the one 
should navigate the fleet from Carthage to Constan- 
tinople, that the other should lead an armj through 
Egjptand Asia, and that the imperial purple should 
be the reward of diligence and success A f,unt 
rumour of their undertaking w as conveyed to the 
cars of Phocas, and the wife and mother of the 
younger Hcraclius were secured as the hostages of 
his f.iilh but the treacherous art of Crispus exten- 
uated the distant peril, the means of defence w ere 
neglected or delayed, and the tyrant supinely slept 

» of th* crtxtUie* of PUo<-v» wo in wVrd b> Tljcopli jl»ct, I viiJ 

c 13 II IS Goorec of Pi»tdtii tlieiHKlof Ileracliii* •t 5 lnliim(})oU 
Arnricitnii p 4li Rome liTT lorr oipar»iSic n Seoeuiecrar vni /licrf- 
he xvi Ttie Utter rpilbct i«jti t— buttlie corraptcr of hie wu 
ca<til\ Tanqtii bed 

f 111 the writer* and in llie enpiei of tliiwe writer*, tliere i« mch 
lieMlatinii between llie raniro of Pnrro* and Cmpi« ti>iicaii;e Tam 
n>Miit p III 1 tliat 1 luie tieeii tempted to identifj tlie Hin.in law of 
Plioea.* witli Uic liero file limi-* iicloriojt oxer tlie Axar* 


till the African navy cast anchor in the Hellespont 
Their standard was j oincd at Abydus by the fugitiv es 
and exiles who thirsted for revenge, the ships of 
Hcraclius, whose lofty masts were adorned with the 
holy symbols of religion,^ steered their triumphant 
course through the Propontis , and Phocas beheld 
from the windows of the palace his approaching and 
inevitable fate The green faction was tempted, by 
gifts and promises, to oppose a feeble and fruitless 
resistance to tlie landing of the Africans , bat the 
people, and even the guards, were determined hy 
the well-timed defection of Crispus , and the tyrant 
was seized by a pnvate enemy, who boldly invaded 
the solitude of the palace Stripped of the diadem 
and purple, clothed in a vile habit, and loaded with 
chains, he was transported in a small boat to tlic 
imperial galley of Heraclius, who reproached him 
with the crimes of his ahominahle reign “ Wilt 
thou govern better’'^ were the last words of the de- 
spair of Phocas After suffering each variety of 
insult and torture, his bead was severed from his 
body, the mangled trunk was cast into the flames,, 
and the same treatment was inflicted on the statues 
of the V am usurper, and tlie scditioud banner of the 
green faction The voice of the clergy, the senate, 
and the people, invited Heraclius to ascend tlic 
throne which he had purified from guilt and igno- 
miny , after some graceful hesitation, he yielded to 
their entreaties His coronation was 
accompanied by that of his wife Eu- 
doxia, and tlicir posterity, till the a D ms. 
fourth generation, continued to reign ” 

over the empire of the cast The voyage of Hcra- 
clms had been easy and prosperous, the tedious 
march of Nicetas was not accomplished before the 
decision of the contest hut he submitted without 
a murmur to the fortune of his friend, and Ins laud- 
able intentions were rewarded with an equestrian 
statue, and a daughter of the emperor It w as more 
diflicult to trust the fidelity of Cnspus, whose recent 
services were recompensed hy the command of the 
Cappadocian army His arrogance soon prov oked, 

and seemed to excuse, the ingratitude of his new 
sovereign In Uio presence of the senate, the son- 
in-law of Phocas was condemned to embrace the 
monastic life, and the sentence was justified hy 
the weighty observation of Heraclius, that the man 
who had betrayed his fallicr, could never he faith- 
ful to his friend '■ 

Even after his death the republic aio*rof*inv»iic* 
was afflicted hy the crimes of Phocas, 
which armed with a pious cause the a l> soa &c 
most formidable of her enemies According to tin 
fncndly and equal forms of the Byvantinc and 
Persian courts, he announced his exaltation to the 

fr AccoTtliti;; to atA fichm 0“- 

ai> axfw^y^otrror tKota tov »>tptor «bic1t Itarc 
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titrouc , and his ambassador Lilins, who had pre- 
sented him -n ith the heads of Haunce and his sons, 
n as the best qualified to describe the circumstances 
of flic tragic scene ‘ However it might be v arnished 
by fiction or sophistry, Chosrocs tuined with hor- 
ror from the assassin, imprisoned the pretended en- 
voy, disclaimed the usurper, and declared himself 
the ai eager of his father and benefactor The sen- 
timents of grief and resentment a Inch humanit 3 ' 
would feel, and honour would dictate, promoted, on 
this occasion, the interest of the Persian king , and 
his interest was powerfully magnified by the na- 
tional and religious picjudiccs of the Magi and 
satraps In a strain of aitful adulation, which as- 
sumed the language of freedom, they presumed to 
censure the cvccss of his gratitude and friendship 
for the Greeks , a nation with whom it was danger- 
ous to conclude cither peace or alliance, whose 
superstition was dcsoid of truth and justice, and 
wlio must be incapable of anj virtue, since tliej 
could perpetrate the most atrocious of crimes, the 
impious murder of their sorcrcign For the enme 
of an ambitious centurion, the nation which he op- 
pressed was chastised with the calamities of war 
and the same calamities, at the end of tw enty years, 
were retaliated and redoubled on the heads of the 
Persians • The general who had restored Chosrocs 
to the throne still commanded lu the cast , and the 
name of Norses was the formidable sound with 
w Inch the Assj nan mothers were accustomed to tcr- 
rifj their infants It is not improbable, that a na- 
tive subject of Persia should encourage his master 
and Ins friend to deliver and possess the prov inccs 
of Asia It is still more probable, that Chosrocs 
should animate Ins troops bj the assurance that flic 
sword which they dreaded the most w ould remain in 
its scabbard, or be draw n m their favour The hero 
could not depend on the faith of a tyrant, and the 
tj mit was conscious how little he desen cd flic obe- 
dience of a hero Narscs was removed from lijs 
nnlitarj command , he reared an independent stan- 
dard at Hicmpolis in Sjria, he was betrajedby 
fallacious promises, and burnt alive in the market- 
place of Constantinople Deprived of the onlj 
chief whom thej could fear or esteem, the bands 
which he had led tovictorj were twice broken bj 
the cav alrj , trampled by the elephants, and pierced 
bj the arrow s of the barbarians , and a great num- 
ber of the captives were beheaded on the field of 

1 1 1 vm c lo Tlic lift, of Mannee was composed 

alintitthrynrr2^(l tin c 13)I»J Tlieoplia lact Simoeatt j ex prefect, 
a nit |\ e of I pt Plmtiua, who pices an ample extnet of the work 
(cod Ixr p Si — llKI)pciiUj reproinllie aireclatian and allr„o>a of 
the atylf Ilia prcfact. le a iliala,.lic between Pliiinviphj and Iliatory , 
Ihej teal thcmtclcrs under a plane tree, and the latter touebra her 
lyre 

V Cliriitiaiiii lire pactum e«»e, ntc fidem nee fsdits quod xi 
iilla Uhl fidra fimaet, repcm euum lion oceidiiscnt Eutych Aunalcs, 
torn ii p 211 yen Pocock 

I W e mtiKt now, for enme agn take nur 1ca»c of coiitemporiry lux. 
totlini and de«frnd if it lie a ilcirent from the alfectatioii nf rhetnne 
to llie rmlr timplirit) of chcnnirln and ahrid^ment* 1 lime of The 
ophiiirt (Chmnnpraph p 241— 2*9) and Tiiccplioitix (p 3— 1C)Mip 
1 *' * re-ular hiit impirfrct wrmofthe Persian war and fur any 
Bihlitinnii facts I quote my •jirriat authorities Thenpliauex a cour 
tier nlm Iwr.me a monk wa' born A t) "48 I'lircplinrux patriarch 
of Cnaitantionpic utm dud A D RI9 was mmeohat yoiiiicer they 
t»tlli iiilirrctt in the caute of tmarex Uaokins, dc Seriptoribu< Byzan 
tinii p 2P0— 21f’ lie 


battle by the sentence of the victor, who might 
justly condemn these seditious mercenaries as the 
authors or accomplices of the death of Maurice 
Under the reign of Phocas, the foitifications of 
Merdin, Dara, Amida, and Edessa, were succes- 
sively besieged, reduced, and destroyed by the 
Persian monarch he passed the uis conquest of 
Euphrates, occupied the Synan cities, ^ 
Hicrapohs, Ghalchis, and Berrhrea 
or Aleppo, and soon encompassed the w alls of An- 
tioch with his irresistible arms The rapid tide of 
success discloses the decay of the empire, the inca- 
pacity of Phocas, and the disaficctiou of his sub- 
jects , and Chosroes provided a decent apology for 
their submission or revolt, by an impostor who 
attended his camp as the son of Maurice and the 
lawful heir of the monarchy 

The first intelligence from the east vvhicn Hcra- 
chus received," was that of the loss of Antioch , but 
the aged metropolis, so often overturned by earth- 
quakes, and pillaged by the enemy, could supply 
Imt a small and languid stream of treasure and 
blood The Persians w ere equally successful, and 
more fortunate m the sack of Cmsarea, the capital 
of Cappadocia, and as they advanced beyond the 
ramparts of the frontiers, the boundary of ancient 
war, fliey found a less obstinate resistance and a 
more plentiful ban est The pleasant vale of Da- 

mascus has been adorned in every age with a royal 
city her obscure felicity has hitherto escaped the 
historian of the Roman empire but Chosrocs re- 
posed his troops in the paradise of Damascus be- 
fore he ascended the hills of Libanus, or invaded 
the cities of the Phoenician coast The 
conquest of Jerusalem,® which had a d 6H ' 
been meditated by Nushirvan, was achieved by the 
zeal and avarice of his grandson , the rum of the 
proudest monument of Chnstianity w as vehemently 
urged by the intolerant spirit of the Magi , and he 
could enlist, for tins holy vi arfarc, an army of six 
and twenty thousand Jews, whose funous bigotiy 
might compensate, in some degree, for tiie want of 
valour and discipline After the reduction of Ga- 
lilee, and the region hey ond flie Jordan, whose re- 
sistance appears to have delayed the fate of the 
capital, J cnisalcm itself w as taken by assault The 
sepulchre of Chnst, and the stately churches of 
Helena and Constantine, were consumed, or at least 
damaged, by the flames, the devout ofienugs of 

in Tire ■PtTxm liistoTratn Ime Ireen Urenixclxtx decnvcA but The. 
oiilianei (|i 244 ) secures Choxnws of the fnud anil falrehood , and 
InUchius believes (Aiinal tom ii p 211 ) tint the son of Maurice, 
who was saved from the assasinns, lived and died a monk on mount 
Sinai 

w Liilj chills dales all the hives of the empire under the rcipn of 
Phocas an error whirli sav rs Hie honour of Ilenchns whom he briniis 
not from Carthape, but Silonin with a llfct laden with vegebiblesfar 
the relief of Oiiistantiiiople (Annal tom il p M3, 224 ) The other 
Christians of the ei«t, Ilirhcbrreiis (apnd A<reman Bibhothec Orien 
lal tom III p 412, 413 ) LImaciii, (Hist Saracen p 13— IG ) Alnil 
pharagius, (Dynast p 28 09) are more sincere and accurate Hie 
jears Ilf the Persian war are disposed in tire chronologj nf Pagl 

» On lire conquest of Jerusalem, an event so iiiterrstiiipio the church 
see the Annals of liiit] chiii\ (lorn ti p 212— 223) and the lameiila 
tions nf the monk Antiochus (apnd llironinni, Annal Cedes A B 
GI4 Tvo ID— 2G ) whose one hundred and twent} nine homilies are still 
extant, if wliat no one reads ma} he said to be extaiil 
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three hundred years were rifled in one saenlegious 
day, the patriareh Zachariah, and the tme cioss, 
were transported into Persia , and the massacre of 
ninety thousand Christians is imputed to the Jews 
and Arabs, who swelled the disordei of the Persian 
march The fugitives of Palestine were entertained 
at Alexandria hy the charity of John the arch- 
bishop, who IS distinguished among a crowd of 
saints by the epithet of almsgivei and the revenues 

of the church, with a treasure of three hundred 
tliousand pounds, were restored to the true proprie- 
tors, the poor of every country and every denomi- 
nation But Egjpt itself, the only province which 
had been exempt, since the time of Biocletian, from 
ofViiypt, foreign and domestic war, was again 
A t> CIO subdued by the successors of C3rus 
Pclusium, tlic key of that impervious country, was 
surprised hy the caialry of the Persians they 
passed, with impumly , the innumerable channels of 
the Delta, and explored the long valley of the Nile, 
from the pyramids of Memphis to the confines of 
Ethiopia Alexandria might have been relieved 
by a naval force, but the archbishop and the praefcct 
embarked for Cyprus, and Chosroes entered the 
second city of the empire, which still preserved a 
wealthy remnant of industry and commerce His 
western trophy was erected, not on the walls of 
Carthage,a but in the neighbourhood of Tripoli the 
Greek colonics of Cyrcnc were finally extirpated , 
and the conqueror, treadmg in the footsteps of Alex- 
ander, returned in triumph through the sands of the 
of A<ii Minor, I^^byan desert In the first campaign, 
A. D cic, &e another army advanced from the Euph- 
rates to the Thracian Bosphorus, Chalcedon sur- 
rendered after a long siege, and a Persian camp 
was maintained above ten years in the presence of 
Constantinople The sea-coast of Pontus, the city 
of Anejra, the isle of Rhodes, arc enumerated 
among the last conquests of the great king , and if 
Chosroes had possessed any maritime poncr, his 
boundless ambition would have spread slavery and 
desolation ov er the provinces of Europe 
Iii8 reign and From the long-disputed banks of the 

m-ignificencc T,gns Euphrates, the reign of the 
grandson of Nushirvan was suddenly extended to 
the Hellespont and the Nile, the ancient limits of 
the Persian monarchy But the provinces, wliicti 
had been fashioned by the habits of six hundred 
jears to the virtues and vices of the Roman govern- 
ment, supported with reluctance the joke of the 
barbarians The idea of a republic was kept alive 
by the institutions, or at least by the writings, of 
the Greeks and Romans, and the subjects of Hcra- 


clius had been educated to pronounce the w ords of 
liberty and law But it has alwajs been the pnde 
and policy of oriental princes, to display the titles 
and attnbutes of their omnipotence, to upbraid a 
nation of slaves with their true name and abject 
condition, and to enforce, by cruel and insolent 
threats, the ngour of their absolute commands The 
Christians of the east were scandalized by the wor- 
ship of fire, and the impious doctrine of tlie two 
principles the Magi were not less intolerant than 
the bishops, and the martyrdom of some native 
Persians, who had deserted the religion of Zoroas- 
ter,» was conceived to be the prelude of a fierce and 
general persecution By the oppressive laws of 
Tnstinian, the adversanes of the church were made 
the enemies of the state , the alliance of the Jens, 
Nestonans, and Jacobites, had contributed to the 
success of Chosroes, and Ins partial favour to the 
sectaries provoked the hatred and fears of the 
catholic clergy Conscious of their fear and hatred, 
the Persian conqueror governed his new subjects 
with an iron sceptre and as if he suspected the 
stability of his dominion, he exhausted their wealth 
by exorbitant tributes and licentious rapine, de- 
spoiled or demolished the temples of the east, and 
transported to his hereditary realms the gold, the 
silver, the precious marbles, the arts, and the artists, 
of the Asiatic cities In the obscure picture of the 
calamities of the empire,* it is not easy to discern 
the figure of Chosroes himself, to separate his ac- 
tions from those of Ins lieutenants, or to ascertain 
his personal merit in the general blaze of glorj and 
magnificence He enjoyed with ostentation the 
fruits of victory, and frequently retired from the 
hardships of war to the luxurj of the palace But 
in the space of twenty-four 3 ears, he was deterred 
by superstition or resentment from approaching the 
gates of Ctesiphon and his favourite residence of 
Artemita, or Dastagerd, was situate be3ond the 
Tigris, about sixtj miles to the north of the capital * 
The adjacent pastures were covered with flocks and 
herds the paradise or park was replenished with 
pheasants, peacocks, ostnehes, roebucks, and wild 
boars, and the noble game of lions and tigers w as 
sometimes turned loose for the bolder pleasures of 
the chace Nine hundred and sixtj elephants w ere 
maintained for the use or splendour of the great 
king his tents and baggage w ere earned into the 
field by twelve thousand great camels and eight 
thousand of a smaller size," and the rojal stabks 
were filled with six thousand moles and liorscs, 
among whom the names of Shebdiz and Band art 
renowned for their speed or bcautj Six thousand 


P The life of thi8 worlliT ralnt i« ^inpn«ol hv Leontius n eonten 
IKirar> lii,rioi> mill 1 find in Itaronln^ (Vnnal 1 cclr» A D CIO N 
10, Krjaiid Flciirj,((oio \iii t> 93o-S42.} nifiicirnt extract* of Ui 
Klif* iiw wurk 

q TIk ermr ot Rarotiin* snd nwnv others who Imecxmrd the am 
of Chosrnc' to Carting tnstrid of Clialcedan, |, founded on the ne 
rr<cint>(anrt of the Creek words KoVxrdorti and XapxnSm tin llie iii 
of Thisiiihnie« Ac which hsTc tiren sometimes coufoundrd hi tni 
•crit'or*. md •oniclimcs h\ criticx ■' 


r I In- omuiie acts of *>1 Anstlattus «re putitidied In tlww of tl e 
st-*rn«h priicrsl o iinnl from wlienor Ihtrnmns (Annsl trclcs.A D 
fill 010 037 1 md Butler (Lires of ttie ^inls, sol { p S12— SIS ] lare 


liken their acconnts Tlie holj marlrr dewrted from the IX rtiin In 
the Ilomsn arms, berame a monk at Jcriiulcm and iiisulird the wnr> 
ship of the Msci which svas then cstahhthed at Co-utrt In ralr^tlne 
* Alml))haraptii«,'Djna<t p.J« Elmacin Ilisi Smaftn p H 
tDAnsilIc Mem de I Aeaihmie dcs liisen(tto i*, torn xxxil 
P 5rs**V'i 

B 1 hedifierince belnecn the two races cnnsuts Inner o- tsnihiiinrHi 
tin- dromedary has nnt> onr the size of tlie proper camel t* lar ft the 
cnnntrvhi comes from Tiirlfctancr Birtriini 0 <• drotnedarv tsmn 
fined to Aratiis nod Afrira. IluCm llisl Xalurellr tom q, n >m 
& c Arutot llitl Aninul tom i I u c I (ot-i la. p i<o ' * 
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guards succcssi\cly mounted before the palace gate , 
the service of the interior apartments was performed 
by tnclve thousand slaves, and in the number of 
three thousand virgins, the fairest of Asia, som6 
happy concubine might console her master for the 
age or the indiiTcrencc of Sira The vanous trea- 
sures of gold, silver, gems, silk, and aromatics, 
were deposited in a hundred subterraneous vaults , 
*ind the chamber Sadaverd denoted the accidental 
gift of the winds which had wafted the spoils of 
Hcraclius into one of the Sjrian harbours of his 
rival The voice of flattery, and perhaps of fiction, 
is not ashamed to compute the thirty thousand nch 
hangings that adorned the walls , the forty thousand 
columns of silver, or more probably of marble, and 
plated wood, that supported the roof, and the thou- 
sand globes of gold suspended in the dome, to 
imitate the motions of the planets and the constella- 
tions of the zodiac * While the Persian monareh 
contemplated the wonders of his art and power, he 
received an epistle from an obscure citizen of 
Mecca, inviting him to acknowledge Mahomet as 
the apostle of God He rejected the invitation, and 

tore the epistle “ It is thus,” cvclaimed the Ara- 
bian prophet, “ that God will tear the kingdom, 
and reject the supplications, of Chosroes Placed 
on the verge of the two great empires of the east, 
Mahomet observed with secret joj the progress of 
their mutual destruction , and in the midst of the 
Persian triumphs, be ventured to foretell, that 
before many jears should elapse, victory would 
again return to the banners of the Romans * 
Dntrenof Hera A.* when this prediction IS 

. fo have been delivered, no pro- 

phcc^ Gonld be more distant from its 
accomplishment, since the first twelve years of 
Hcraclius announced the approaching dissolution 
of the empire If the motiv cs of Chosroes had been 
pure and honourable, he must have ended the quar- 
rel with the death of Phocas, and be would have 
embraced, as Ins best allj, the fortunate Afnean 
who had so gcncrouslj avenged the injuries of bis 
benefactor ]Mauricc The prosecution of the war 
revealed the true character of the barbarian, and 
the siipplnnt embassies of Hcraclius to beseech 
his clcmcncj, that he would spare the innocent, 
accept a tribute, and give peace to the world, were 
rejected with contemptuous silence or insolent me- 
nace Sjna, Egjpf, and the provinces of Asia, 
were subdued bj the Persian arms , while Europe, 
from the confines of Istria to the long wall of Thrace, 
was oppressed bj the Avars, unsatiatcd with the 
blood and rapine of the Italian war Thej had 
coollj massacred their male captives in the sacred 

X TlirnpliinfS Climiio-rapli p SGS. B'HerlMlot, nibliollicqiie 
Orienlatr p PIT The Greeks ae<crilie the decs}, the I’enisns the 
ph ndflitr, of tIaetsKerd but the former spesk from the modc<l rritness 
of the eje the hller from the tasue report of the ear 
r The hiflarianenfMrhnniet, Atmlfeda (in Vit Mohammed p 02 
13 ) and Ga,niier, {V le dc Mahomet tom ii p 247 ) date this embassy 
in the«eienlh jearof thelteciriirrhieb commciicesA D 023. May II 
Their cliroiio|n„y IS erroneous, smee Chosmes dicti in the mnnlli of 
teliriisey ofthesame \rsr Critica tom h pTT**) The Count 
il' IVniUins ilhcrs (V le de Mahomed p 327 32S.) places this emba sy 
sin tit A 11 filV soon aUer tlie conquest of Palestine, Vet Mahomet 
oihiM rarcely liave ventured *0 «ooii on sjhold a step 


field of Pannonia, the women and children were 
redneed to seivitudc, and tlie noblest virgins weic 
abandoned to the promiscuous lust of the barbarians 
The amorous matron who opened the gates of Friuli, 
passed a short night in the arms of her rojal lover , 
the next evening, Romilda was condemned to the 
embraces of twelve Avars, and the third day the 
Lombard pnneess was impaled in the sight of the 
camp, while the chagan observed with a cruel 
smile, that such a husband was the fit recompence 
of her lewdness and perfidy > By these implacable 
enemies, Hcraclius, on either side, was insulted 
and besieged and the Roman empire was reduced 
to the walls of Constantinople, with the remnant of 
Greece, Italy, and Africa, and some maritime cities, 
from Tyre to Trehizond, of the Asiatic coast After 
the loss of Eg>pt, the capital was afflicted by 
famine and pestilence , and the emperor, incapable 
of resistance, and hopeless of relief, had resolved to 
transfer his person and government to the more 
secure residence of Carthage His ships were 
already laden with the treasures of the palace, but 
his flight was arrested by the patriarch, who armed 
the powers of religion in the defence of bis countrj, 
led Heraclius to the altar of St Sophia, and ex- 
torted a solemn oath, that he would live and die 
with the people whom God had intrusted to his 
care The chagan w as encamped in the plains of 
Thrace, but he dissembled his perfidious designs, 
and solicited an interview with the emperor near 
tlie town of Heraclea Their reconciliation was 
celebrated with equestrian games, the senate and 
people in their gayest apparel resorted to the festi- 
val ot peace, and the Avars beheld, with envj and 
desire, the spectacle of Roman luxurj On a 
sudden, the hippodrome was encompassed by the 
Scythian cavalry, who had pressed their secret and 
nocturnal march the tremendous sound of the 
chagan’s whip gave the signal of the assault, and 
Heraclius, wrapping his diadem round his arm, was 
saved, w ith extreme hazard, by the fleetness of his 
horse So rapid was the pursuit, that the Avars 
almost entered the golden gate of Constantinople 
with the flying crowds ’’ but the plunder of the 
suburbs rewarded their treason, and they transport- 
ed beyond the Danube two hundred and seventy 
thousand captiv cs On the shore of Chalccdon, the 
emperor held a safer conference with a more honour- 
able foe, who, before Heraclius descended from his 
galley, saluted with reverence and pity the majesty of 
the purple The friendly oOer of Sain, 
the Persian general, to conduct an em- 
hassy to the presence of the great king, was accepted 
with the warmest gratitude, and the prayer forpar- 

X See Die DiirticDi chapter of the Koran entitled the Creels Our 
hnnext anil learned tranMator, Sate, (p 330, 331 ] fairly states tins eon 
jeetnre |:iicx% wa;,pr, of Mahomet , but Itnulaiiivitliers (p 329— 3M ) 

« itli nicked intention^ taliours to establish tins et ideiit prophecy of a 
future event, nliich must, iii his opinion, embarrass the chri'tian pole 
inlex 

X Panl Warnefrid, de Gcslis L-anf'obardorum, I i\ c 3S. 42. Mura 
tort, Annali d'ltalia, inm t ]• 30o Kc 

b The Pa.xrlial Chronicle nliicli sometimes uitradiiees fraBmentx of 
history into a barren list of nami« and dates, |,ir rs the best acTuiint of 
flu. treason of the Avars p T89 390 1 he number of captives is added 

by Kiceplii nis. 
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don and peace was humbly presented by the praeto- 
nan pra-fect, the prjefect of the city, and one of the 
first ecclesiastics of the patnarclial church ‘ But the 
lieutenant of Chosroes had, fatally mistaken the 
intentions of his master “ It was not an embassy,” 
said tlie tyrant of Asia, “ it was tlie person of 
Heraclius, bound in chains, that he should have 
brought to the foot of my throne I will never give 
peace to the emperor of Rome, till he has abjured 
Ills crucified God, and embraced the worship of the 
sun.” Sain was flayed alive according to the 
inhuman practice of his country , and the separate 
and rigorous confinementofthcamhassadors violated 
the laws of nations, and the faith of an express 
stipulation Yet the experience of six years at 
length persuaded the Persian monarch to renounce 
the aonquest of Constantinople, and to specify the 
annual tribute or ransom of the Roman empire , a 
thousand talents of gold, a thousand talents of silver, 
a thousand silk robes, a thousand horses, and a 
thousand virgins Heraclius subscribed these igno- 
minious terms, hut the time and space which he 
obtained to collect such treasures from the poverty 
of flic east was industriously employed in the pre- 
parations of a hold and desperate attack 

Of the characters conspicuous in 
history, that of Heraclius is one of the 
A D (HI extraordinary and inconsistent 

In the first and last years of a long reign, the emperor 
appears to be the slave of sloth, of pleasure, or of 
superstition, the careless and impotent spectator of 
the public calamities But the languid mists of the 
morning and cv eiiing are separated by the bnght- 
ncss of the meridian sun the Arcadius of the 
palace arose the Ciesar of the camp , and the 
honour of Rome and Heraclius was gloriously re- 
trieved by the exploits and trophies of six adven- 
turous chmpaigns It was the duty of the Bjzantmc 
historians to have revealed the causes of his slumber 
and vigilance At this distance vve can only con- 
jecture, that he was endowed with more personal 
courage than political resolution , that he was 
detained by the charms and perhaps the arts of his 
niece Martina, with whom, after the death of Eudo- 
cia, he contracted an incestuous marriage and 
that he yielded to the base advice of the counsellors, 
who urged as a fundamental law, that the life of the 
emperor should never he exposed in the field * 
Perhaps Ir was awakened by the last insolent 
demand of « Persian conqueror , but at the mo- 
ment w hen Heraclius assumed the spint of a hero. 


e Some oripnal piece* ««cli it* (lie epcccli or Idler or (lie Romm 
nmIii**vdor* (n 3SG— 3s« ) liketrio; e«n*ti(u(e Uiemcnt ofllte Pasebal 
Clintiiielr, which «as conipoyrd, iierlitps at Alexandria, under the re, n 

d >ircphorn<, (p 10, 11 ) ylio Ihj^ marriage viih ih« nam <4 

frtffccriioft silt] i'(liap|u to oti«cnrv tint oftiroson* il* In 

fruit, llie eWer marked lij ProrlUener tritli ustjCTritck 
lie 5 oMnji.cr willi Die Iw of heart u * 

r renrve«fri*i<i«.(Acr<wM 112 — p O)vhfiafaleattwopimom 
cquil« the f>u«dhnifnout>et»nn«eUonior mi) •(ini«trryie*r« Mmild he 
exeti«t.il the jitoud and contcmptnoiis admonitioti of Cri^tmat 
Jr*c»ta I oi if rf c»if p*nft\u co^aXfMVoi'e«>' icai TPir 

I ta to? <r oKfePi rpfitv<»*‘ c«*inr 
I oXur* If \tyt>vety €*t« 

Ti« XbfXrt cncKOitTw 

Af Kc CfotfcPi^id Atro3« t ol,ke 4 


the only hopes of the Romans were drawn from the 
vicissitudes of fortune, which might threaten the 
proud prosperity of Chosroes, and must he favour- 
able to those who had attained the lowest period of 
depression ^ To provide for the expenses of war, 
was the first care of the emperor , and for the pur- 
pose of collecting the tribute, he was allowed to 
solicit the benevolence ot the eastern provinces 
But the revenue no longer flowed in the usual 
channels , the credit of an arhitraiy prince is anni- 
hilated by Ins power , and the courage of Hcra- 
clius was first displayed in daring to borrow the 
consecrated wealth of churches under the solemn 
vow of restoring, with usury, whatever he had been 
compelled to employ in the service of religion and 
of the empire The clergy themselves appear to 
have sympathized with the public distress, and the 
discreet patriarch of Alexandria, without admitting 
the precedent of sacnlegc, assisted his sovereign 
by the miraculous or seasonable revelation of a 
secret treasure v Of the soldiers who had conspired 
with Phocas, only two were found to have survived 
the stroke of time and of tlie harhanans ,** the loss, 
even of these seditions veterans, was imperfectly 
supplied by the new levies of Heraclius, and the 
gold of tlie sanctuary united, in the same camp, 
the names, and arms, and languages, of the cast 
and west He would have been content with the 
neutrality of the Avars , and his friendly entreaty, 
that the chagan would act not as the enemy, hut 
as the guardian, of the empire, was accompanied 
with a more persuasive donative of two hundred 
thousand pieces of gold Two days after the festi- 
val of Easter, the emperor, exchanging his purple 
for the simple garb of a penitent and warrior,* gave 
the signal of his departure To the faith of the 
people Heraclius recommended his children , the 
civil and military powers were vested in the most 
deserving hands, and the discretion of the patriarch 
and senate was authorized to save or surrender the 
city, if they sliould be oppressed in bis absence by 
the supenor forces of the enemy 
The neighhounng heights of dial- rir*t expedition 
cedon were covered with tents and ofiicratims 

_ - , llie Per* 

arms but if the new levies of Hera- »ian« 
elms had been rashly led to thi. attack, ^ 
the victory of the Persians in the sight of Constan- 
tinople might have been the last day of the Roman 
empire As imprudent would it have been to ad- 
vance into the provinces of Asia, leaving tlicir 
innumerable cavalry to intercept his convoys, and 

Tile Oriental* are not lew fond of remarKinK tlii* wraiisc Tictmiude , 
and I n member lome alorj of Klii>«row I'arvlx, not nrj unlike ttic 
rrng- of I’olj rnlr* of SamoJ 

X Ilaroniu* |;rai et) relate* tin* di<coTerj, or rather tranrmiitation of 
larreli not of linnc> but of told (Aiinal Leetr*. A O C 2 I 1 Xn. 3 
A.C) Vet the loan was arbitrars, rinmlwai enlleetrd bs anldim, 
nlio were ordered to learc the pattiarcli of Alexandria im more thin one 
hnndred pmiiid* of cold Xircphnrii* (p H liwoliuiidnd vrareaUrr. 
waiti* a|>raks with lit litimour of tin* cnntribulitjii, which lli<- rliurch 
of Cm tanlinnple mmht anil feel 

li Theophj lari Simnratta I tiii c 12. This cirrtimitaceeneod n^it 
excite onr aurpriw Tlw mu* er roll of a mrimeol cien iii limeot 
piw«T I* renewed hi le»s titan twenlvor twentv fi»e Year*. 

1 lie clnnted In* purple for tlnel bnVm* anodjed lliemerd m 
the blood of tlie IVrsian*. (CfOip Pind Armar In tls J 5 I 12 *. 
the Xolesofloi^gini p 3 S.) 
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continually to hang on the lassitude and disorder 
of his rear But the Greeks were still masters of the 
sea, a fleet of galleys, transports, and storeships, was 
assembled in the harbour , the barbarians eonsent- 
cd to embark a steady wind carried them through 
the Hellespont , the western and southern coast 
of Asia Minor lay on their left hand , the spirit of 
their chief was first displayed in a storm , and even 
the eunuchs of his train w ere excited to sufler and 
to work by the example of their master He landed 
his troops on the confines of Syria and Cilicia, in 
the gulf of Scandcroon, where the coast suddenly 
turns to the sooth and his discernment was ex- 
pressed in the choice of this important post < From 
all sides, the scattered garrisons of the maritime 
cities and the mountains might repair with speed 
and safety to his imperial standard The natural 
fortifications of Cilicia protected, and even con- 
cealed, the camp of Heraehus, which was pitched 
near Issus, on the same ground where Alexander 
had lanquishcd the host of Darius The angle 
which the emperor occupied, was deeply indented 
into a last semi-circlc of the Asiatic, Armenian, 
and Syrian provinces , and to whatsoever point of 
the circumference he should direct his attack, it was 
easy for him to dissemble his own motions, and to 
present those of the enemy In the camp of Issus, 
the Homan general reformed the sloth and disorder 
of the veterans, and educated the new recruits in 
the know ledge and practice of militaiy virtue Un- 
folding the miraculous image of Christ, he urged 
them to 1 ccenyt the holy altars which had been pro- 
faned by the worshippers of fire , addressing them 
by the endearing appellations of sons and brethicn, 
he deplored the public and private wrongs of the re- 
public The subjects of a monarch were persuaded 
tliat they fought in the cause of freedom , and a 
similar enthusnsm was communicated to the foreign 
mercenaries, who must have viewed with equal in- 
difference the interest of Home and of Persia 
Hcraclius himself, with the skill and patience of a 
centurion, inculcated the lessons of the school of 
tactics, and the soldiers were assiduously trained in 
the use of their weapons, and the excrrises and 
evolutions of the field The cavalry and infantry in 
light or heavy armour were divided into two parties, 
the trumpets were fixed in the centre, and their sig- 

V Genn,e nf Fi^idia (Aerms ii ID a d) Ins fixed tliu imnarUnt 
point of the S\ nan nnd Cilician initea 1 lie} are elecanll} described by 
\enn|ihan who inarclied tlirongii them a tlimrand }ean befiire A 
narrnn p.i«i nf three studio V>etwi rn strep hijrh rocks (vct^oi n^ifiarai) 
and the Mediterrannn, rris clftv.d at mrh end In 'trniig ^trs imprei; 
inhte to ihe land (noprvt/fie oioc nv ) seceosibte b} sea (Ansuaoio, 
I I p 3.V,3G nllh llutcliinson s 6eo„i-i|itiiral Di oertstinn p vi ) Tlie 
Cairo Herr thirt} file porooan,.', nr leagues froniTarsno (Anabaoio, I , 
p 3.V, 34 ) and ri,.lit or trn fmm Antioch (Compare Itinerar VVewl 
WF ji 5S0 ',81 Vehiilteno IndfX f>«>-ra(ih ad nierm Vil ^olidin 
p 0 V'ooaseeiiTurqiilr elen I’lrv par SI Otter, tom I p 78 7*1) 

I (tenriiiio miFht wriic to n friend in the inodeit irords of Cieero 
** Caitra lialiuitniio ra i|oa quo. rnntra Darttim liabuerat apud fssum 
Alroander imperalnr hand |niiln melior qtiom ant tu ant e„o Ad 
Atticiini, r 30 l> ii« a rich and llonriohin), citv an the time of 
Xenoplioii ua< rtiinnl h) Ihe proopentj of Atexondria or Scanderoon, 
on the other ndr r f Ihr ha) 

n> r ip.ini (Aiinotal p 3l ) *n»peclt lhal tlic Tersiano pere deeeiocd 
li} Ihr noVnif iriorXnqiKtn of yThon, (Tortir c 48 ) an tnlrirale spiral 
miliaiiof the amio llrnbwroed (p 38)lhot the militar} dcoerip. 
tioiw of Gear„e of Pisidia are transcribed lalo the Tactics of tlie eni]w 
tor faot 

n f,co*ge of Futdis, an e}e.o«ilneos, (Acroas ii 123, &e ) described. 


nals directed the march, the charge, the retreat, or 
pursuit, the direct or obliqne order, the deep or 
extended phalanx , to represent in fictitious combat 
the operations of genuine war Whatever hardship 
the emperor imposed on the troops, he inflicted with 
equal seventy on himself , their labour, their diet, 
their sleep, were measured by the inflexible rules 
of discipline , and, without despising the enemy, 
they were taught to repose an implicit confidence 
in their own valour and the wisdom of their leader 
Cilicia was soon encompassed with thcPcrsianarms, 
but their cavalry hesitated to enter the defiles of 
mount Taurus, till they were circumvented by the 
evolutions of Heraelius, who insensibly gained their 
rear, whilst he appeared to present his front in 
order of battle By a false motion, which seemed to 
threaten Armenia, he drew tliem, against their w ishes, 
to a general action They were tempted by the art- 
ful disorder of his camp , but when they advanced 
to combat, the ground, the snn, and the expectation 
of both armies, were unpropitious to the barbarians , 
the Homans successfnlly repeated their tactics in a 
field of battle,™ and the event of the day declared to 
the world, that the Persians were not invincible, 
and that a hero was invested with the purple 
Strong in victory and fame, Heraelius boldly as- 
cended the heights of mount Tatirns, directed his 
march through the plain of Cappadocia, and estab- 
lished his troops for the winter season, in safe and 
j plentiful quarters on the banks of the river Hnlys b 
His soul was superior to the vanity of entertaining 
Constantinople with an imperfect triumph but the 
presence of the emperor was indispensably required 
to soothe the restless and rapacious spirit of the 
Avars 

Since the days of Scipio and Hanni- „ 
hal, no holder enterprise has been peditmn, 
attempted than that which Heraelius^® 
achieved for the deliverance of the empire” He 
permitted the Persians to oppress for a while the 
prov inccs, and to insult with impunity the capital 
of the cast , while the Homan emperor explored his 
perilous way through the Black sea,!* and the 
mountains of Armenia, penetrated into the heart ot 
Persia,'' and recalled the armies of the great king to 
thedefence of their bleeding country With a select 
band of five thousand soldiers, Hcraclius sailed 

in three acroiuea or rantos the first ex^ition of nonclius The 
poem has been lalel} (1777) published at Itomc but sucli sa^ue and 
declainator} praise is far ftain cocrcsponduig with the aancuine hopes ot 
Pigi DAS*ine,Xc 1 o b I 

o Theophancs Ip SSC) camca Heraelius awilll} (xsTa raxor) into 
Armenia. ^lCcphorus, (p 11 ) thaii^h hr ronfounds the two exnnli 
tinns defines the pros Hire of I.arica Ctilychms (Aniial tom ii n 
331 ) has (,ti en the 3000 men, with the more probable atvlioii of Trebi- 
zond 

p From Cnnsbuitinnple to Tretuzond, with a fait wind four or five 
da}a from thence to J rzerom, five to Lriian tirelie tn Tauns 
ten. III all tliirt) two Such is the Itinenr} of 'lavernier (Vn}aFe« 
tnin I p 13— sc) who was perfectU cons crviiit with the roads 01 Asia 
Toururrort who tiai riled with i pi hi, spent ten or tsrelie dais be 
tsrren Trcbiznnd and Etzerom, (Vo}a,.e du liCiant tom in leltre 
X1III ) and Cinrdiii (Vo}ipc«, tom i p 240— 3j4 ) gises the morccor 
rent dntaiirenf fifti tlirce paramngs, each of SOOO paces, (what paces') 
between Crivan and 1 aiiris 

4 The expedition of llcraeliiis into Persia is fine!} illustrated h} M 
DAmille (ATemni-es de 1 Aendemie des Jnseriptions Inm xxviii p 
!m 0— S73 ) lie ilisioTrrs the sittialinii of Gaiidzaca, Thelorinn, DjMa- 
grrd, Xc with adm ralile skill and learning but fheobsrurccanipaign 
of 031 lie passes over in stlciicc 
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from Constantinople to Trebizond , assembled his I but tins wise measure, uliieli spread the fame of his 


forces wbicli had wintered in the Pontic regions , 
and from the mouth of the Phasis to the Caspian 
sea, encouraged his subjects and allies to march 
with the successors of Constantine under the faithful 
and victorious banner of the cross When the 
legions of Lucullus and Pompej first passed the 
Euphrates, they blushed at their easy victory over 
the natives of Armenia But the long experience 
of war had hardened the minds and bodies of that 
effeminate people, their zeal and bravery were ap- 
proved in the service of a declining empire , they 
abhorred and feared the usurpation of the house of 
Sassan, and the memory of persecution envenomed 
tbeir pious hatred of the enemies of Christ The 
limits of Armenia, as it had been ceded to the em- 
peror Maurice, extended as far as the Araxes the 
ri\cr submitted to the indignity of a bridge,' and 
Hcraclius, in the footsteps of Mark Antony, ad- 
vanced towards the city of Tauris or Gandzaca,* 
the ancient and modern capital of one of the pro- 
vinces of Media At the head of forty thousand 
men, Cliosroes himself had returned from some 
distant expedition to oppose the progress of the 
Roman arms , but he retreated on the approach of 
Hcraclius, declining the generous alternative of 
peace or of battle Instead of half a million of in- 
habitants, which have been ascribed to Tauris under 
the reign of the Sophys, the city contained no more 
than three thousand houses , but the value of the 
royal treasures was enhanced by a tradition, tliat 
they were the spoils of Croesus, which had been 
transported by Cyrus from the citadel of Sardes 
The rapid conquests of Heraclius were suspended 
only by the winter season , a motive of prudence, 
or superstition, ' determined his retreat into the pro- 
vince of Albania, along the shores of the Caspian , 
and his tents were most probably pitched in the 
plains of Mogan," the faiourite encampment of 
oiicntal princes In the course of this successful 
inroad, lie signalized the zeal and revenge of a 
Christian emperor at his command, the soldiers 
extinguished the fire, and destroyed the temples, of 
the Magi , the statues of Chosrocs, who aspired to 
dll me honours, w ere abandoned to the flames , and 
the ruins of Thebarma or Ormia,* whieh had giien 
birth to Zoroaster himself, made some atonement 
for the injuries of the holy sepulchre A purer 
spirit of religion was shown in the relief and de- 
lii crance of fifty thousand captii cs Hcraclius was 
rewarded by their tears and grateful acUaniations , 

T 1 1 pontem inilii^iatus Araxc< 1 rni 72S 

Tile rixer Anxes iioi«, npid, \c1trinent, nml, wiUi tlie mpUini' of 
the viow«, irrc«i'til>Ie the <tronR»«t and itnwl ma^ lirtdgn are went 
airaj Ii^ the current and iti inrfiqnatioii u attested b\ the rums of 
min\ archer near the old town of /ulCt V o} acea de Cliarim, tom i 
P 

« Chardin tom i p S5S— 2SO W ith tlie Oriental* (D llerlietnt, 
niMioth Orient p Kit ) heatrribea thefniimlatian nrTauria, or Te 
hri* to /nlieidr, the vrifc of the famoil* Kliahf Haroiin Alrashid b it it 
ap)i»n to hart Ikcii more aneient and the n-imtoof Griidzaca Gazaca, 
t,\n are exprc*«ive of the rojal treaotre The number of SSOOng a, 
liabitaiit* I* reduced b\ Ctnfdin from 1,100 OOU tic popular cztiinale 
\ » He opened tbe Bo*pel, nod applied or interpreted the fi*«* cawal 

pa*«a.o to tlie name and *itnatinn of Albania Theophanr* p 9oS 

II 1 he heuh of Mo^an b« tween the Cyrua and the Araxr*. i* zixtt 
paracins* m lrni.lh and twenty in breadth lOlearhi* p 1023 1021 ) 
abouiidint; iii watcrz and fruitful paUure* (Hint, dc Nader S'lah.trtnz. 


benevolence, diifused the murmurs of the Persians 
against tlie pride and obstinacy of tbeir own sove- 
reign 

Amidst tbe glories of tbe succeeding campaign, 
Hcraclius is almost lost to our eyes, and to those of 
tbe Byzantine liistorians ^ From the spacious and 
fruitful plains of Albania, the emperor appears to 
follow the chain of Hyrcanian mountains, to de- 
scend into the province of Media or Irak, and to 
carry bis victorious arms as far as the royal cities of 
Casbin and Ispahan, which had never been ap- 
proached by a Roman conqueror Alarmed by the 
danger of his kingdom, tbe powers of Cliosroes w'cre 
already called from the Nile and the Bosphorus, 
and three formidable armies surrounded, in a dis- 
tant and hostile land, the camp of the emperor 
The Golchian allies prepared to desert Ins standard , 
and the fears of the bravest \eterans were expressed, 
rather than concealed, by their desponding silence 
“ Be not terrified,” said the intrepid Heraclius, 
“ by the multitude of your foes With the aid of 
Heaven, one Roman may triumph o\cr a thousand 
barbarians Bat if we devote our Uses for the sal- 
vation of onr brethren, we shall obtain the crown of 
martyrdom, and our immortal reward will be liber- 
ally paid by God and posterity ” These magnani- 
mous sentiments were supported by thcMgonrof 
bis actions He lepellcd the threefold attack of 
the Persians, impro>ed the divisions of their chiefs, 
and, by a well-concerted train of marches, retreats, 
and successfal actions, finally chased them from the 
field into the fortified cities of Media and Assy na 
In the seventy of the winter season, Sabaraza 
deemed himself secure in the walls of Salban , he 
was surpnsed by the activity of Hcraclius, who di- 
vided Ins troops, and performed a labonous man li 
in tbe silence of tbe night The flat roofs of the 
houses were defended with useless valour against 
the darts and torches of the Romans the satraps 
and nobles of Persia, with their wives and children, 
and the flower of tbeir martial youth, were cither 
slain or made pnsoners The general escaped by a 
precipitate flight, but Ins golden armour was tbe 
prize of the conqueror , and the soldiers of Hcra- 
chus enjoyed the vvcaltli and repose wliicb they had 
so nobly deserved On the return of spnng, the 
emperor traversed in seven days the mountains of 
Curdistan, and passed without resistance the rapid 
stream of the Tigris Oppressed by the weight of 
tlicir spoils and captives, the Roman army baited 

laled bj Mr Jnnra from a Persian part <• P 3, 3 ) See the en 
camjinienUnf Timur (Ul*t.partilicrefedilin Ali,i v c 37 I ri e 13) 
and the coronation of Nader Shah (Hist Perzaotie p 3—13 and tl e 
LobIicIi 1 ife b} Mr Joncj p Gt (S5) 

X Thebarma and Omiia nrar tlie lake Spjiilo, are prored to lie tin* 
aamecita bj D \iieillr (VIemr ire* de I Arademie, tom xxaiii p SOI, 
oSj ) It I* tioiinured a.* the birth place of /opoaiter, areordinB to the 
Pennant, (l^liutlen*, Ini’ex Geo.rapli. p <8.1 and tlirir tradition t* for. 
tified b^ 51 Perron d Amj'ielil (Vlrn, de 1 Arad dei loaeript lom 
XXXI p 37S ) willi *ome text* from Au crfArir /endaictta 
jr l cannot Sad and (wliat it ranch mote) VT n AnviUodnet Hot at. 
tempt to vek, tlie Sallitn Tarantum lerrilert ef Utc lluti* Ke men 
trolled bj Theophane*. {p 20d— SGI) I iilyrliiu* {Anal torn I, p 
331, 932.) an iiKUflieient antlinr name* A*|nl jn and Ca*bm i* irr»t 
imibabi) tli- citvofXipor Itpal inia twenty f ordatt journ-y from 
Tann* and Ca bin lulf way Mweru tl era tV ovzgc* dc TarerrWr 
torn 1 p CJ-Si' ' 
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under llic walls of Amida^ and Hcrachns informed 
the senate of Constantinople of Ins safet3 and suc- 
cess, wliieli the) had already felt bj the retreat of 
the besiegers The bridges of the Euphrates nere 
dcstro} cd by the Persians , but as soon as the em- 
peror bad dlsco^cred a ford, thej hastily retired to 
defend the banks of the Sarus,* in Cilicia That 
riicr, an impetuous torrent, uas about three hun- 
dred feet broad, the bridge uas fortified uith 
strong turrets, and the banks were lined with bar- 
barian archers After a bloody conflict, mIiicIi con- 
tinued till the eicning, the Romans prevailed in 
the assault, and a Persian of gigantic size was 
slain and thrown into the Sarus bj the hand of 
the emperor himself The enemies were dispersed 
and dismayed , Heraclius pursued bis march to 
Sebaste in Cappadocia , and at the expiration of 
three years, the same coast of the Euxine ap- 
plauded his return from a long and victorious ex- 
pedition * 

Dehvmncc of Instead of skirmishing on the fron- 
ftom'thc 'pw* monarchs who disputed 

eiitiond Atar*. tlic cmpirc of tlic east, aimed their 
desperate strokes at the heart of their 
risal The militarj force of Persia was wasted by 
the marches and combats of twenty years, and many 
of the sctcrans, who had surviied the penis of the 
sword and the climate, n ere still detained in the 
fortresses of Egj pt and Syria But the res enge and 
ambition of Chosroes exhausted his kingdom , and 
the new levies of subjects, strangers, and slaves, 
were divided into three formidable bodies v> The 
first nrmj of fifty thousand men, illustrious by the 
ornament and title of the <7ofrfcn speais, was destined 
to march against Hcracliiis, the second was sta- 
tioned to prevent Ills junction with the troops of his 
brother Theodoras , and the third was commanded 
to besiege Constantinople, and to second the ope- 
rations of the cliagan, with whom the Persian king 
had ratiflcd a treatj of alliance and partition Sar- 
bar, the general of the third army , penetrated through 
the provinces of Asia to the well-known camp of 
Chalcedon, and amused himself with the destruc- 
tion of the sacred and profane buildings of the 
Asiatic suburbs, while he impaticntlj waited the 
arrival of his Scjlhian friends on the opposite side 
of the Bosphorus On the twenty -ninth of June, 
thirty thousand barbanans, the vanguard of the 
Avars, forced the long wall, and drove into the capi- 
tal a promiscuous crowd of peasants, citizens, and 
soldiers Fourscore thousande of his native sub- 
jects, and of the vassal tribes of Gcpida:, Russians, 
Bulgarians, and Sclav onians, advanced under tlic 


from Tam» the army of the \aunLer Csru 
pltthrain breadth I thePjrarou^ aWadmro i 

Anabaa I 

Pwidia (Bell Abarieum 216-2155 n 49 1 celebrate 
-W tAiiniitationei ad ^lrrphoTum, n 62 63 01 V discrimi 

Wivfvsr.itar'' «» 

" 'PWlfied bj George of Pindu 
indicates that the oh 

ebaijan li\rd till the reign of Heraclius, and that his son aud suceesse 


standard of the cliagan , a month was spent in 
marches and ncgociations, but the whole city was 
invested on the thirty-first of July, from the suburbs 
of Pera and Galata to the Blachernm and seven 
towers , and the inhabitants descried with terror the 
flaming signals of the European and Asiatic shores 
In the mean while the magistrates of Constantinople 
repeatedly strove to purchase the retreat of the 
cliagan but their deputies were rejected and in- 
sulted , and he sulTcred the patricians to stand be- 
fore Ins throne, while the Persian envoys, in silk 
robes, were seated by his side “ You see," said the 
haughty barbarian, “ the proofs of my perfeet union 
with the great king, and his lieutenant is ready 
to send into my camp a select band of three thou- 
sand warnors Presume no longer to tempt your 
master with a partial and inadequate ransom your 
wealth and your city are the only presents worthy 
of my acceptance For yourselves, I shall permit 
you to depart, each with an under-garment, and a 
shirt , and, at my entreaty, my fnend Sarbar will 
not reluse a passage through bis lines Your ab- 
sent prince, even now a captiv c or a fugitiv e, has left 
Constantinople to its fate , nor can y ou escape the 
arms of the Av ars and Persians, unless you could soar 
into the air like birds, unless like fishes you could 
dive into the waves During ten successive days, 
the capital was assaulted by the Avars, who had 
made some progress in the science of attack, they 
advanced to sap or batter the wall, under the cover 
of the impenetrable tortoise , their engines dis- 
; charged a perpetual volley of stones and darts , and 
I twelve lofty lowers of wood exalted the combatants 
1 to the height of the nciglibounng ramparts But 
: the senate and people were animated by the spirit 
of Heraclius, who had detached to their relief a 
body of twelve thousand cuirassiers , the powers of 
fire and mechanics were used with superior art and 
success in the defence of Constantinople , and the 
galleys, with two and three ranks of oars, command- 
ed the Bosphorus, and rendered the Persians the 
idle spectators of the defeat of their allies The 
Avars were repulsed, a fleet of Sclavonian canoes 
was destroyed in the harbour, the vassals of the 
cliagan tlircntencd to desert, his provisions were ex- 
hausted, and after burning his engines, he gave the 
Mgnal of a slow and formidable retreat The de- 
votion of the Romans ascribed this signal deliver- 
ance to the Virgin Mary , but the mother of Christ 
would surely have condemned their inhuman mur- 
der of the Persian envoys, who were entitled to the 
rights of humanity , if they were not protected by the 
laws of nations » 

was born of a foreign mnllicr Yet Foggini ( Annotat p 57 ) lias ciren 
anoiiter interpretation to tln^ pa«<a^e 
A A bird, n frog V mouse mid Bieatrows, bid been the present of Ihe 
^Itliian kiii„ InDirin* (Ilerodot 1 11 c 131 132) Siilislitiie* lino 
lellre i ces eii,n« (mjs tlnuiseau, with muUi good taWc) pins clla seta 
mciiaganle moin< elte eifnivpra ce tie seta qii’niie fmrarniiiiade doiit 
Jlarius n eiit flit quo rire (Cmile tom iit p 14G) V et 1 much ques> 
non whether the senate and people of Coustaiitinople lauahed at Una 
mc«T^e of the cliagan 

« The Paschal Chronicle (p 392—397 ) gives a minute and authciitie 
parritne of llic siege and deliverance of Cniistaiitiiiople Tlieopliants 
W 261 ) adds some circuroMaiicrs and a faint light maj be obtained 
n J? **** amoke of George of Pisidia, who liis comnoseu a poem (de 
Bello Absrico, p 45—54 ) to commemorate tins auspicious evenL 
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After the divibion of his army, He- 
qnATof "n™** radius prudently retired to the hanks 
raciiu*. jjj. Phasis, from whence he main- 

tained a defensi\e war against the fifty thousand 
gold spears of Persia His anxiety was relieved 
by the deliverance of Constantinople , liis hopes 
were confirmed by a victory of his brother Theodo- 
rus , and to the hostile league of Chosrocs with the 
Avars, the Roman emperor opposed the useful and 
honourable alliance of the Turks At his liberal 
invitation, the horde of Chozarsf transported their 
tents from the plains of the Volga to the mountains 
of Georgia, Herachus received them in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tcllis, and the khan with his nobles 
dismounted from their horses, if we may credit the 
Greeks, and fell prostrate on the ground, to adore 
the purple of the Cmsar Such voluntary homage 
and important aid were entitled to the warmest 
acknowledgments, and the emperor, taking off 
his own diadem, placed it on the head of the Turk- 
ish pnnoe, whom he saluted with a tender embrace 
and the appellation of son After a sumptuous 
banquet, he presented Zicbel with the plate and or- 
naments, the gold, the gems, and the silk, which 
had been used at the imperial table, and, with his 
own hand, distributed rich jewels and ear-rings to 
his new allies In a secret interview, he produced 
the portrait of his daughter Eudocia,? condescended 
to flatter the barbarian with the promise of a fair 
and august bride, obtained an immediate succour of 
forty thousand horse, and ncgociated a strong di- 
version of the Turkish arms on the side of Uie 
0\us The Persians, in their turn, retreated with 
precipitation , in the camp of Edcssa, Herachus re- 
viewed an army of sci enty thousand Romans and 
strangers , and some months were successfullj em- 
plojcd in the recoiery of the cities of Syna, Meso- 
potamia, and Armenia, whose fortifications had been 
imperfectly restored Sarbar still maintained the 
important station of 'Chalcedon ; but the jealousy 
of Chosrocs, or the artifice of Herachus, soon alie- 
nated the mind of that powerful satrap from the 
sen ICC of his king and country A messenger was 
intercepted with a real or fictitious mandate to the 
cadangan, or second in command, directing him to 
send, without delaj, to the throne, the head of a 
guiltj or unfortunate general The despatches w ere 
transmitted to Sarbar himself, and as soon as he 
read the sentence of liis own death, he dextcrouslj 
inserted the names of four hundred officers, assem- 

f Tlie pnwr of llic Choiars preirulcd in the vrenth eishth, and 
ninlli cciifurif' Thej were knotrn to the Greek* the Anb« and, 
under the nime of Aorn, to the Chinese themvilre* De Guides Ilirt 
(let Iliili* tnin ii prrt ii ]• SOT — 509 
F I,|ilpliiiiin or 1 tiilxcM the onl> daoRhler of Keraellii* and h»* 
fir«t wife Emlmn Imm at Cnii^tniittnopteon Ihe'thnf July, A D 
till tnptiZrd the to h of An|ni«t and crowned {m thr oratori of SU 
‘«te|ihrii III tlic ifihcr) ilic dill of Oelolwr of the same vtar At this 
time she ua* nh^t filleen I adotia «aa af erward* «ent to her Turk 
i*li hii tiinil lint the iieirs of hi* death atopped her joumet and pre 
\entrd tlie eon'iimmalion (Uuranae Tamilia: lljrzanlin. p.)l8.) * 
h Umacin (Hi,t Kiraren p IS— 16 } pves tome curinu* and pnlia 
lile f^cl* bill his niiml'vr* are rather too hit.h— VK) OOO Slnmin* 
a*'emWed at rdew— SOIOCW I’er«un» kilted at Vinesth Tliealutc 
nient ot a cipher nsrarrt.li etiiMich to restore his sanilj’ 
t Cti-ia* faptid Di tdor X,e,il toTi i I ti p 115 ediU Wtswlm;;) 
a «i„ns ddO slailia fperhaji* nnle 32 miles) for the cirrrmftrenre of 
Niiirirli Joins talksof th'eeoajs jiartiiy tlie IS0,tXKi peno' a de 


bled a military conncil, and asked the cadangan, 
whether he was prepared to execute the commands 
of their tyrant’ The Persians unammouslj declared, 
that Chosrocs bad forfeited the sceptre , a separate 
treaty was concluded with the govci nment of Con- 
stantinople , and if some considerations of honour 
or policy restrained Sarbar from joining the stand- 
ard of Herachus, the emperor was assured, that he 
might prosecute, without interruption. Ins designs 
of victory and peace 

Deprived Of his firmest support, „ . 

^ i v.i.« ' His third cxpedi- 

and doubtfal of the ndclity of his sub- uon, 

jects, the greatness of Chosroes was ^ ® 
still conspicuous in its ruins The number of five 
hundred thousand may he interpreted as an orien- 
tal metaphor, to describe the men and arms, the 
horses and elephants, that covered Media and 
Assj ria against the invasion of Herachus Y et the 
Romans boldly advanced from the Araves to the 
Tigris, and the timid prudence of Rhazates was 
content to follow them by forced marches through 
a desolate country, till he received a peremptory 
mandate to nsk the fate of Persia in a decisive 
battle Eastward of the Tigris, at the end of the 
bridge of Mosul, the great Nineveh had formerly 
been erected < the citj, and even the rums of the 
cilj, had long since disappeared *= the v acant space 
afforded a spacious field for the operations of the 
two armies But these operations arc neglected by 
the Byzantine historians, and, like the authors of 
epic poetry and romance, they ascribe the victorj, 
not to the military conduct, hut to the personal 
valour, of their favourite hero On this memorable 
day, Herachus, on liis horse Phallus, md victone*, 
surpassed the bravest of his w amors k 

lus hp was pierced with a spear, the steed was 
wounded in the thigh, hut he earned lus master safe 
and victorious through the triple phalanx of the 
barbanans In the heat of the action, three valiant 
chiefs were sncccssivcly slain by the sword and 
lance of the emperor , among these w as Rhazates 
himself, he fell like a soldier, but the sight of lus 
head scattered gnef and despair through the faint- 
ing ranks of the Persians His armour of pure 
and massj gold, the shield of one hundred and 
twenty plates, the sword and belt, the saddle and 
cuirass, adorned the triumph of Ilcraclius, and if 
he had not been faithful to Christ and lus mother, 
the champion of Rome might hare offered tlic fourth 
opme spoils to the Jupiter of the cnpitol ‘ In the 

zcribed bj theprnplielas innpzbieof JivrrninfrtbrirnFbt lunil fmm 
their left, maj BlTird about 700 000 perwini of nil »sr* for tlie inliabit. 
ant* of that ancient capital {(>o-uet, Orciiic* «lcx Loiz, fee tom iii 
part j p 02, 01 ) wliicli rrawtl to eii*t (WO jear* tief t e Clirut Tlie 
«t*lcni miburb Will itiili«i*l«l and i« ineiiliontd tiiid*r tlic name of 
Vlmul in Uie fir*! ace of the Arabian kba'if* 

V Xiebn!ir{Vo\aae cn Ariliie, kc tom ti p 2^} patWHlnrrr 
Tth without perceii ins it Hr mi*tnol for a ridsr of bill* the rij 
rampart of tirirk or < artb It i*«aid toliaarbeen IfOfeetliisb flaoVrtl 
with l,<00 tofl eta, earli "f the lieifht of 200 fret 
1 Rex rcjia arma fere («** Rnmulii*, in the fimt eon*ecraI>on} 

bmi po«te* {contiiuie* |i»j ] 10 ) inter lot tella ojnma (aria 
nintejiolia adeoraraquifo tunai'eeori*. if V arm (apod Romp Tr*. 
turn, p 30(1 ediU Tljtier) mold jtiitife bi» tilwrat ty in jiran'iiix |»te 
opine epoila cren to a comtro t ♦oldier «bo Kid alimilM! klRjr ur];e><^ 
rat of the enemy, the honour would hare been murh trooe cheap aid 
coraoion 
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battle of Nineveh, which was fiercely fought from 
day-break to the eleventh hour, twent) -eight stand- 
ards, beside those which might be broken or torn, 
were taken from the Persians , the greatest part of 
tlieir army w as cut in pieces, and the victors, con- 
cealing their own loss, passed the night on the 
field They acknowledged, that on this oceasion it 
was less difficult to kill than to discomfit the soldiers 
of Chesrocs , amidst the bodies of their friends, no 
more than two bow -shot from the enemy, the rem- 
nant of the Persian cavalry stood firm till the seventh 
hour of the night , about the eighth hour they re- 
tired to their unnfled camp, collected their baggage, 
and dispersed on all sides, from the want of orders 
rather than of resolution The diligence of Hera- 
clius was not less admirable in the use of victory , 
by a march of forty-eight miles in four and twenty 
hours, his vanguard occupied the bridges of the 
greater and the lesser Zab , and the cities and palaces 
of Assyria were open for the first time to the Ro- 
mans By a just gradation of magnificent scenes, 
they penetrated to the royal scat of Dastagerd, and, 
though much of the treasure ha'd been removed, and 
ranch had been expended, the remaining wealth 
appears to have exceeded their hopes, and even to 
have satiated their avarice Whatever could not 
he easily transported they consumed with fire, that 
Chosrocs might feel the anguish of those wounds, 
which he had so often inflicted on the provinces of 
the empire and justice might allow the excuse, if 
the desolation had been confined to the works of 
regal luxury, if national hatred, militaiy license, 
and religious zeal, had not wasted with equal rage 
the habitations and the temples of the guiltless sub- 
ject The rccov cry of three hundred Roman stand- 
ards, and the deliverance of the numerous captives 
of Edcssa and Alexandna, reflect a purer glory on 
the arms of Hcraclius From the palace of Dasta- 
gerd, ho pursued his march within a few miles of 
Modain or Ctcsiphon, till he was stopped, on the 
banks of the Arba, by the dilficulty of the passage, 
the rigour of the season, and perhaps the fame of 
an impregnable capital The return of the emperor 
IS marked by the modern name of the city of 
Slicriizour , ho fortunately passed mount Zara be- 
fore the snow, which fell incessantly thirty-four 
days , and the citizens of Gandzaca, or Tauris, w ere 
compelled to entertain his soldiers and their horses 
with a hospitable reception “ j 

Right of Oioj. When the ambition of Gbosrocs was I 
A reduced to the defence of his hcrcdi- 

Dec.29 tary kingdom, the love of glory, or 
even the sense of shame, should have urged him to 
meet his rival in the field In the battle of Nineveh, 
his courage might have taught the Persians to van- 
quish, or he might have fallen with honour bv the 


lance of a Roman emperor The successor of Cy rus 
chose rather, at a secure distance, to expect the 
event, to assemble the relics of the defeat, and to 
retire by measured steps before the march of Hera- 
clius, till he beheld with a sigh the once loved man- 
sions of Dastagerd Both his fnends and enemies 
were persuaded, that it was the intention of Chos- 
rocs to bury himself under the ruins of the city and 
I palace and as both might have been equally ad- 
I verse to his flight, the monarch of Asia, with Sira, 
and three concubines, escaped through a hole in the 
wall nine days before the arrival of the Romans 
The slow and stately procession in which he show'cd 
himself to the prostrate crowd, was chansed to a 
rapid and secret journey , and the first evening he 
lodged in the eottage of a peasant, whose humble 
door would scarcely give admittance to the great 
king " His superstition was subdued by fear on 
the third day, he entered with joy the fortifications 
of Ctcsiphon , yet he still doubted of his safety till 
he had opposed the river Tigris to the pursuit of 
the Ramans The discovery of his flight agitated 
with terror and tumult the palace, the city, and the 
camp of Dastagerd the satraps hesitated whether 
they had most to fear from their sovereign or the 
enemy , and the females of the haram w ere astonish- 
ed and pleased by the sight of mankind, till the 
jealous husband of three thousand wives again con- 
fined them to a more distant castle At his com- 
mand, the army of Dastagerd retreated to a new 
camp the front was covered by the Arba, and a 
line of two hundred elephants , the troops of the 
more distant provinces successively arrived, and the 
vilest domestics of the king and satraps were en- 
rolled for the last defence of the throne It was 
still in the power of Chosroes to obtain a reasonable 
peace , and he was repeatedly pressed by the mes- 
sengers of Hcraclius, to spare the blood of his sub- 
jects, and to relieve a humane conqueror from the 
painful duty of carrying fire and sword through tho 
fairest countnes of Asia But the pride of the Per- 
sian had not y et sunk to the level of his fortune , he 
derived a momentary confidence from the retreat of 
the emperor , he wept with impotent rage over tho 
ruins of his Assyrian palaces, and disregarded too 
long the rising murmurs of the nation, who complain- 
ed that their lives and fortunes wercsaonficed to the 
obstinacy of an old man That unhappy old roan 
was himself tortured with the sharpest pains both 
of mind and body , and, in the consciousness of his 
approaching end, he resolved to fix the tiara on the 
head of Merdaza, the most favoured of his sons 
But the vvill of Chosrocs was no longer revered, and 
Sirocs, who gloried in the rank and merit of his 
mother Sira, had conspired with the malcontents to 
assert and anticipate the rights of primogeniture “ 


» III dMcrilnn^h»1uteviw4itinn ofHmcliuxtlicficl'Lthenhcr*. 
,*i 'P 861—271 ) tre w accurate and aiiihcn 

nr. tliat lie ,nn< jme foltAwed the oripnat leltere of the emperor, of 
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Twenlj-two satraps, they stjlcd themselves patriots, 
were tempted hy the wealth and honours of a new 
reign to the soldiers, thelieir of Chosroes promised 
an inerease of paj , to the Christians, the free exer- 
cise of their religion , to the captives, liberty and 
rewards , and to the nation, instant peace and the 
reduction of taxes It n as determined hy the con- 
spirators, that Siiocs, with the ensigns of royalty, 
should appear in the camp , and if the cntcrpiisc 
should fail, his escape was contrived to the imperial 
court But the new monarch was saluted with 
unanimous acclamations , the flight of Chosroes 
(yet where could he have fled’) was 
* A ’ rudely arrested, eighteen sons were 
anil m*imi«ca by Hiassacrcd hcforc his face, and he was 
*"* reb^os"*’ dungeon, wheic he ex- 

^ ~ pired on the fifth day The Greeks 
and modern Persians minutely desciihe how Chos- 
rocs was insulted, and famished, and tortured, by 
the command of an inhuman son, who so far sur- 
passed the example of Ins father but at the time 
of his death, what tongue would relate the story of 
the parricide ’ what eye could penetrate into the 
towci of dathicss^ According to the faith and 
mercy of his Christian enemies, he sunk without 
hope into a still deeper abyss ,p and it will not be 
denied, that tyrants of every age and sect arc the 
best entitled to such infernal abodes The glory of 
the house of Sassan ended with the life of Chosroes 
his unnatural son enjoyed only eight months the 
fruit of his crimes and in the space of four years, 
the regal title was assumed by nine candidates, who 
disputed, with the sword or dagger, the fragments 
of an exhausted monarchy Every province, and 
each city of Persia, was the scene of independence, 
of discord, and of blood, and the state of anarchy 
prevailed about eight years longer, till the factions 
were silenced and united under the common yoke of 
the Arabian caliphs s 

Trcity of peace mountains became 

iieureen the tiro passable, tlic cmpcror received the 

A n C2S welcome news of the success of the 

Marcii, &c conspiracy, the death of Chosroes, 
and the elevation of his eldest son to the throne of 
Persia The authors of the revolution, eager to 
display their merits in the court or camp of Tauris, 
preceded the ambassadors of Sirocs, who delivered 
the letters of their master to his hi other the emperor 
of the Romans ' In the language of the usurpers 
of every age, ho imputes his own crimes to the 
Deity, and, w ithout degrading his equal majesty, 

P Oh tlic fit'l rumour of the ileilh of CIuktocs an ITeraeliail In two 
rantin wk tn’it'Uill} publlMicd 'll CoiKtantinnple bj Ge«r}.e of Pi<iiba, 
(p ‘ff— 105 ) A prii.«l and n iiort miobl verj ptoperU exult In Ibe 
damnation of Uk piiMii enemy, (rpxcirwt n raprapn v 5C.) but aiieb 
mem re»eni.e i« linworlby of a kins: and a conqueror , md I am wrrj 
to find H> murb Mack «n|»et»lil»on fdr, ,aaxoc \o»,,orr <■«« co, er™ 
puTiodn rit rn icot«v<*'’>'“ c* ro -ip anaTiie-pfxnr, &c) in tlic 
litter of llemrliin be alniml appUuda the inrriclde of Siroex aaan 
acl of pirli and ^u<tice 

0 *1 In. lirst oriental aeconnta of tbw laH periml of the ^naannn 
I Kiii,.» an; foilod In I nlyehtir* (Atmal tom li p SSI— S-ia) nho 
^ di"embbn tlie parnridc of Siroct D ilrrlielnt (Dibbotliee Onentale, 
p rsn ) and Aasemanm (lliWtoUiec Oriental tom iii p 41.,— 4S(l) 

r Tbe letter of binn-' in the TaKSil Cliromcte (p 401.) tiufortimate. 
1> inda before Ur ppruwl* to biinn.*a^. Tlie treat ir appear* la Its e*e 
tution in tbe bulorie* of Theephane* and Nieepliortza 


he offers to reconcile the long discord of the two 
nations, hy a treaty of peace and alliance more 
durable than brass or iron The conditions of the 
treaty weic easily defined and faithfully executed 
In the recov ery of the standards and prisoners which 
had fallen into the hands of the Persians, the em- 
peror imitated the example of Augustus their care 
of the national dignity was celebrated hy the poets 
of the times, hut the decay of genius may be mea- 
sured hy the distance between Horace and George 
of Pisidia the subjects and brethren of Hcraclius 
were redeemed from persecution, slavery, and exile, 
but, instead of the Roman eagles, the true wood of 
the holy cross was restored to the importunate de- 
mands of the successor of Constantine The victor 
was not ambitious of enlarging the weakness of tlic 
empire , the son of Chosroes abandoned w ithout 
regret the conquests of his father, the Persians 
who evacuated the cities of Syria and Egypt were 
honourably conducted to the frontier, and a war 
winch had wounded the vitals of the two monarchies, 
produced no change in their external and relative 
situation The return of Hcraclius from Taurib to 
Constantinople, was a perpetual triumph , and after 
the exploits of six glorious campaigns, he peace- 
ably enjoyed the sabbath of his toils After a long 
impatience, the senate, the clergy, and the people, 
went forth to meet their hero, with tears and ac- 
clamations, with olive branches and inniimcrablt 
lamps he entered the capital in a chariot drawn 
by four elephants, and as soon as the cmpcror 
could disengage himself ^rom the tumult of public 
joy, he tasted more genuine satisfaction in the 
embraces of Ins mother and Ins son ’ 

The succeeding year was illustrated by a tnumpli 
of a very different kind, the restitution of the true 
cross to the holy sepulchre Hcraclius performed 
in person the pilgrimage of Jerusalem, the identity 
of the relic was verified hy the discreet patriarch,* 
and this august ceremony has been commemorated 
hy the annual festival of the exaltation of the cross 
Before the cmpcror presumed to tread the conse- 
crated ground, he w as instructed to strip himself 
of the diadem and purple, the pomp and v anily of 
the world but in the judgment of Ins clergy, the 
persecution of the Jews was more easily reconciled 
With the precepts of the gospel He again ascended 
Ins throne to receive the congratulations of (he 
ambassadors of France and India and the fame of 
Moses, Alexander, and Hercules," was eclipsed, in 
the popular estimation, by the superior merit and 

» Tlie biirtben of Cnrneilte * eonjf, 

Montrex llererliinaii iwiipic qitl I 

i« niurb licltrr Miitcil to Ibr nrr'ent «>rc»»ioti bn triiimpli in 
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Daniel Timiilbct:* Scr « Cbo«T»x» anti tbe rtia;an were of co ITV 
pared to Ikl ‘iat»' Pbartoh tlie ol,! rerp^il Xc 
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glojy of the great Herachus Yet the deliverer of 
the cast was indigent and fcehle Of the Persian 
spoils, the most valuable portion had been cvpended 
in the war, distnbuted to the soldiers, or buned, by 
an unlncL.) tempest, in the waves of the Euvinc 
The conscience of the emperor was oppressed by 
the obligation of restoring the wealth of the clerg}, 
which he had borrowed for their own defence a 
perpetual fund was required to satisfy these in- 
exorable creditors, the provinces, already wasted 
by the arms and avarice of titc Persians, were com- 
pelled to a second pajmentof the same taxes , and 
the arrears of a simple citizen, the treasurer of 
Damascus, were commuted to a fine of one hundred 
thousand pieces of gold The loss of two hundred 
thousand soldiers* who had fallen by the sword, 
was of less fatal importance than the decay of arts, 
agneniture, and population, in this long and de- 
structive war and although a victorious army had 
been formed under the standaid of Herachus, the 
unnatural effort appears to hav e exhausted rather 
than exercised their strength While the emperor 
tnumphed at Constantinople or Jerusalem, an ob- 
scure town on the confines of Syria was pillaged 
by the Saracens, and thej cut in pieces some troops 
who advanced to its relief an ordinary and trifling 
occurrence, bad it not been the prelude of a mighty 
revolution These robbers were the apostles of 
Mahomet, their fanatic valour had emerged from 
the desert, and in the last eight years of liis reign, 
Herachus lost to the i^rabs the same provinces 
which he had rescued from the Persians 
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After the cxtinohon of paganism, The ,„can,ai,on 
the Christians in peace and piety ofciinst 
might have enjoyed their solitary triumph But 
the principle of discord was alive in their bosom, 
and they were more solicitous to explore the nature, 
than to practise the laws, of their founder I have 
already observed, that the disputes of the Trinity 
were succeeded by those of the Incarnation , alike 
I scandalous to the church, alike pernicious to the 
state, still more minute in their origin, still more 
durable in their effects It is my design to com- 
prise in the present chapter a religious war of two 
hundred and fifty years, to represent the ecclesias- 
tical and political schism of the oriental sects, and 
to introduce their clamorous or sanguinaiy con- 
tests, by a modest inquiry into the doctrines of the 
primitive church > 

I A laudable regard for the honour , a 
01 the first proselytes, has eounte* the Cbiouites 
nanced the belief, the hope, the wish, that the 
Ebionites, or at least the Nazarencs, were distin- 
guished only by their obstinate perseverance in the 
practice of the Mosaic ntes Their churches have 
disappeared, their hooks are obliterated their ob- 
scure freedom might allow a latitude of faith, and 
the softness of their infant creed would he variously 
moulded by the zeal or prudence of three hundred 
years Yet the most charitable criticism most 
refuse these sectaries any knowledge of the pure 
and proper divinity of Chnst Educated in tbe 
school of Jewish prophecy and prejudice, they had 
never been taught to elevate their hopes above a 
human and temporal Messiah ^ If they had courage 
to hail their king when be appeared in a plebeian 
gaib, their grosser apprehensions were incapable of 
discerning tbeir God, who had studiously disguised 
his celestial character under the name and person 
of a mortal « The familiar companions of Jesus of 
Nazareth conversed with their friend and country- 
man, w ho, in all tbe actions of rational and animal 
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hfc, appeared of the same species with themsehes 
His progress from infancy to yootli and manhood, 
was marked by a regular increase in stature and 
wisdom, and after a painful agony of mind and 
body, he expired on the cross He lived and died 
for the service of mankind hut the life and death 
of Socrates had likewise been devoted to the cause 
of religion and justice , and although the stoic or 
the hero may disdain the humble virtues of Jesus, 
the tears which he shed over his fnend and countiy, 
may be esteemed the purest evidence of his hu- 
manity The miracles of the gospel could not 
astonish a people who held with intrepid faith the 
more splendid prodigies of the Mosaic law The 
prophets of ancient days had cured diseases, raised 
the dead, divided the sea, stopped the sun, and 
ascended to heaven in a fiery chariot And the 
metaphorical stjle of the Hebrews might ascribe to 
a saint and martyr, the adoptive title of Son of 
God 

Hm biriii and insuflicient crccd of the 

elevation azarcnes and Ebionites, a distinction 
is faintly noticed between the heretics, who con- 
founded the generation of Christ in the common 
order of nature, and the less guilty schismatics, j 
who revered the virginity of his mother, and ex- j 
eluded the aid of an carthlj father The incredu- 
lity of the former was countenanced by the visible 
circumstances of his birth, the legal marnage of his 
reputed parents, Joseph and Mary, and his lineal 
claim to the kingdom of Havnd and the inheritance 
of Judah But the secret and authentic history has 
been recorded in sev cral copies of the gospel ac- 
cording to St Matlhevv,"* which these sectaries long 
preserved in the original Hebrew,* as the sole evi- 
dence of their faith The natural suspicions of the 
husband, conscious of bis own chastify, vv ere dis- 
pelled by the assurance (in a dream) that his wife 
was pregnant of the Holy Ghost and as tins dis- 
tant and domestic prodigy could not fall under the 
personal observation of the historian, he must have 
listened to the same voice which dictated to Isaiah 
the future conception of a virgin The son of a 
virgin, generated bj the inelTible operation of die 
Holy Spirit, was a creature without example or 
resemblance, superior in every attnbutc of mind and 
body to the children of Adam Since the introduc- 
tion of tlic Greek or Chaldean philosophy,' the Jews 
were persuaded r of the prc-cxistencc, transnugra-. 

4 Tlic two Sntcliiptrri of St MaUIicw did not exivt in tlie Cbionile 
eopiev (Fpiplun ll*rr<.xxx 11 1 and the tnincnloUA conception va 
one fiftlielastirtlcIcA which Dr Friotteyliasearlailed from In* Acantv 
crecil 

« It I* proliahle ennn-h that the Sr*t of tlie pnpcl* fir the ittcof the 
jewnh coiiverl* wavmmpowl in the Hebrew or Sjrrac idiom the 
fact ■* attested b\ a eluiii of filhrr* — rapia* lrcn«ni<, OriLen Jerom 
&c It i«devonllr Iwhrved l>\ the eatlmhc* and admitted hv Caciii 
Imn, Crotiii*, and l•a,■lc V amon- the protr<tant cntin Hut tin* 
llchrew (,n»t>rt of St Maltlww i, m Kt nnaeronniatity lost and wr niav 
aecn«e tlie diligence or lidrlit* « f the primitive elnlreha who lure 
prrfmed llir iinaothnrirrd vemnii uf *nme namelen Greek 1 ratmti* 
and hi* fillnwrr* wIki mpert the Creek text a* the orismil cmpel 
deprive tlieni«flvr* nf the rvidenre which decUrr* it to the wnr) of 
ao Biwwtie SeeSimnn Hi«l Critinnr <te tom in c V— o p 4--toi 
I and the l*n leipniien* • f Vtill and W etdein I • the New Tc^tam-nt 

r The meUithtrievof the xml are ,]|wn:a;rd by Cifvo (Ti <cuhn 
I I Jand Vlaxlmiunf Terr, (Diwertat XvL) from tlie intnnrie* of dia. 
lo tie winrit "wmeiimci aratiw *nd oOcn ncrpir*, the reader* of the 
P'ltrJmt lhe/»A<n/m and the imrrofPUto 
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tion, and immortality of sonls , and Providence was 
jnstificd by a snpposition, that they were confined 
111 their earthly prisons to expiate the slams which 
they had contracted in a former state ■’ But the 
degrees of purity and corruption are almost im- 
measurable It might be fairly presumed, that the 
most sublime and virtuous of human spirits was 
infused into the offspring of Mary and tlie Holy 
Ghost,* that his abasement was the result of his 
voluntary choice , and that the object of Ins mission 
was to purify, not his own, but the sms of the 
world On his return to Ins nativ e skies, he received 
the immense reward of Ins obedience, the ever- 
lasting kingdom of the Messiah, which had been 
darkly foretold by the prophets, under the carnal 
images of peace, of conquest, and of dominion 
Omnipotence could enlarge the human faculties of 
Christ to the extent of his celestial office In tlic 
language of antiquity, the title of God has not been 
severely confined to the first parent, and his incom- 
parable minister, his only-begotten Son, might 
claim, without presumption, the religious, though 
secondary, worship of a subject world 
II The seeds of the faith, winch had ^ 
slowly arisen m the rocky and ungrate- *” ••'* Dowte* 
ful soil of Jndca, were transplanted, m full matu- 
I nty, to the happier climes of the Gentiles , and the 
I strangers of Rome or Asia, who never beheld the 
manhood, were the more readily disposed to em- 
brace the divinity, of Christ Tlie poly thcist and the 
philosopher, the Greek and the barbarian, were nlikt 
accustomed to conceiv c a long succession an in- 
finite chain, of angels or dwmons, or deities, nr a:ons, 
or emanations, issuing from the throne of light 
Nor could It seem strange or incredible, that the 
first of these aeons, the Logas, or word of God, of 
the same substance with the Father, should descend 
upon earth, to deliver the human race from vice and 
error, and to conduct them m the paths of life and 
immoitahty But the prevailing doctnne of the 
eternity and inherent pravity of matter infected the 
primitive churches of the cast Many among the 
Gentile prosely'tcs refused to believe that a celestial 
spirit, an undivided portion of tlie first essence, had 
been personally united w itli a mass of impure and 
contaminated flesli and, in their real for the divi- 
nitv, they piously abjured the humanity, of Christ 
While his blood w as still recent on mount Calvary,* 
the Doertes, a numerous and learned sect of Asia- 

IT The di«cip)ef of Jrai were per*nia^ed lhat a mao tniizlit IrtVi* »iu 
liefore he was born (John \x 2!.) and the Pbanw* held Ihe Iratiw 
tni^cralton Ilf virtuou* antiN (Joseph de Jndairo I ti e.7) and 
a modem Rabbi t« modefl]\ asvurcd that llermr* Pjtha^^ort* 

Icr dented their mtlaph^sir* from li»* cotintrjrmen 

h Four diflVrmt opinioue hare beeneniertiiocd eonremm;* 1ti^o*iein 
of human louN 1 Tliat Iher are rlcrnal and dirine 2. Tl«t ttw-r 
wererteated in o senartle aUfe of exhlmce l^^frire their untfitf wiiu 
the l»od> 3 Tiul they hare been propa^ptrd from Ihf ordinal itnrSc 
of Adam, who rontamra in liimwif Ih^ nrtilal at well at l!>e c» r,iorr»| 
•ml of lilt po«terity 4 Tlial each *oql It e*rta«i9*ially created and 
embodied In Use moment of conerption — la. t nf thew rmtrmeji** 
appeartlo lure orrmiledamoo* the moderrt, aid our sptntnal hi»t/>r% 
le jTTOwn Ifet fuultme, trilhout hecomin? myr in<cni;jible 
t n ti V Z4rTr^K^ vex*t e rtor oft** Of tf»e fifteen 

licrr>ie< imputed to Oris»'fi and denied iT apoSoiial fju 

Idiotbec fTHl cxni p } ^eme of th** llabba attril-uic one arr ifi*. 
famr *001 to tlie f Adam t>arW sl • ah 

li Apfidi liaadbuc in sterrlos d Jndnm ta- 

ROW recetii^ PifA’TTA^'iA d-joiitii ft* I m 
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tics, intcntcd tlie phantastic system, which was 
afterwards propagated hj the Marcionites, the 
Mamchacans, and the \anous names of the Gnostic 
heresy • Tliej denied the truth and authenticity 
of the gospels, as far as they relate the conception 
of Mary, the birth of Christ, and the tliirtj jears 
that preceded the exercise of his ministry He first 
appeared on the hanks of the Jordan in the form of 
perfect manhood , but it was a form onlj, and not 
substance, a human figure created by the hand 
of Omnipotence to imitate the faculties and actions 
of a man, and to impose a perpetual illusion on tlie 
senses of his friends and enemies Articulate sounds 
vibrated on the ears of the disciples , but the image 
which was impressed on their optic nenc, eluded 
the more stubborn eiidcncc of the touch , and they 
enjojedthe spintual, not the corporeal, presence of 
the Son of God The rage of the Jew's was idly 
w asted against an impassive phantom , and the 
mystic scenes of the passion and death, the resur- 
rection and ascension, of Chnst, were represented on 
the theatre of Jerusalem for the benefit of mankind 
If it were urged, that such ideal mimicr 3 , such in- 
cessant deception, w as unw orthy of the God of truth, 
the Docetes agreed with too man} of tlieir ortliodox 
brethren in the justification of pious falsehood In 
the system of the Gnostics, the Jehoiah of Israel, 
the Creator of this lower world, was a lebellious, or 
at least an ignorant, spirit The Son of God de- 
scended upon earth to abolish his temple and his 
law, and, for tlie accomplishment of this salu-- 
tar} end, he dexterously transferred to his own 
person the hope and prediction of a temporal 
Messiah 

Hm incorrupu O"® of If*® ***0^1 Subtle disputants 
We bod} of tj,o hlanichaan school, has pressed 
the danger and indcccnc} of supposing, that the 
God of the Christians, in the state of a human foetus, 
emerged at the end of nine months from a female 
womb The pious horror of his antagonists pro 
soked them to disclaim all sensual circumstances 
of conception and dcliicr} , to maintain, that the 
dninit} passed through hlarj like a snu'^beam 
through a plate of glass, and to assert, that the 
seal of her sirginit} remained unbroken c\en at 
the moment when she became the mother of Chnst 
But the rashness of these concessions has encou- 
raged a milder sentiment of those of the Docetes, 
who taught, not that Christ was a phantom, but that 
he was clothed with an impassible and incorrupti- 

advrn Lneir<>r c 8 ThecpKlIeof I„nitiusta tlie bmjrntrani aiid 
even the Rovml accorditig lo St John ire levelled a.ninvt llir growin, 
error of thr Oocetov, vrlio had obtained too mueh credit lo the world 
(I John iv I— d ) 

I About thejearSOOaf (lie clirivlian a.ra, Ireniciis and Hippoljtns 
Tefulrd tlietliirt] twourrtv Tnr i^cidMitpov trumiir, winch had mul 
tiplied to ronrvenre in the tune of Cpiplianitir (Plinl Diblioth cod 
exx cxxi cxxll ) The five boota of iren'euv exivt onlj m barliaroiij 
l>atin , but the original tnii;ht perhaps be found in roroe monaster} of 
Greeer 

m Tliepitt'nm Cawian, who visited Tsjpt in the besiniiinR of the 
fifili eeulur}, obaerres and taiiienta the m„ii of anthnipomnrphiam 
amonx (he roonkv wtioweie not toii'clouv Uiat Iheycmhratvd the 
sjitera of 1 picurns. (Cicero, de aat Dentiun, ■ 18—31 ) Ab iiniveivo 
proptfflfldnm Itenere monarhorum qui jier tolam proruiciam I upturn 
inorabaotnr pro •Implicititts error* maeeptura evt ut c contrario me 
rooratum pontiOcem (Thnfhiiat) velut literesl (navivsimadepravatum 
|<ars niaximi teoiorum ab <iiiiver<a fraterallalis eorpore deecrneret de 


ble body Such, indeed, in the more orthodox s} s- 
tem, he has acquired since his resurrection, and 
such he must always have possessed, if it were 
capable of penading, without lesistancc or injur}, 
the density of intermediate matter Det oid of its 
most essential properties, it might be exempt from 
the attnbutes and infirmities of the fiesh A fottiis 
that could increase from an iniisible point lo its 
full matunty , a child tliat could attain the stature 
of perfect manhood, without deriving any nourish- 
ment from the ordinary sources, might continue to 
exist without repairing a daily waste by a daily 
supply of external matter Jesus might share the 
repasts of his disciples without being subject to the 
calls of tlnrst or hunger , and Ins virgin purity w as 
never sullied by the involuntary stains of sensual 
concupisi ence Of a body thus singularly consti- 
tuted, a question would ansc, by svhat means, and 
of what materials, it w as originally framed , and our 
sounder theology is startled by an answer which 
was not peculiar to the Gnostics, that both the form 
and the substance proceeded from the divine essence 
The idea of pure and absolute spirit is a refinement 
of modem philosophy the incorporeal essence, as- 
cribed by the ancients to human souls, celestial 
beings, and even the Deity himself, does not ex- 
clude the notion of extended space , and their im- 
agination was satisfied with a subtle nature of air, 
or fire, or mther, incomparably moie perfect than 
the grossness of the material world If we define 
the place, we must describe the figure, of the Deity 
Our experience, perhaps onr vanity, represents the 
powers of reason and virtue nnder a human form 
The anthropomorphites, who swarmed among the 
monks of Egypt and the catholics of Africa, could 
produce the express declaration of Scripture, that 
man w as made after the image of his Creator ” The 
venerable Serapian, one of the saints of the Nitnan 
desert, relinquished, with many a tear, his darling 
prejudice, and bewailed like an infant, his un- 
lucky conversion, which had stolen awaj his God, 
and left his mind w ithont any visible object of faith 
or devotion " 

III Such were the fleeting shadows ^ 

_ ^ Ill Double nn 

Of the Docetes A more substantial tuve of Cenn 

though less simple hjpothesis, was 
contriied by Gennthus of Asia,® who dared to op- 
pose the last of the apostles Placed on the con- 
hnes of the Jewish and Gentile w'orld, he laboured 
to reconcile the GnosUc with the Ehionitc, bj' con- 

tevtandiim (Cassian, rollation x 2 ) An ionf^avSt An;;nstia Fcmaia 
ed a Mauicluean, he was erandalized In the anllironomornliivin of the 
vulgar catliolicv 

o Ita cst in ocatione venex mente confnviiv, cn quod illam avSpa 
roiioii^ov ima^nem Dcitativ qiiam proponcre aibi in iintioiie con'Ue 
vetal abolen de *no vorde ventiret ul in amiri'vimov llelnv crtbrovqiie 
aincnltuv renente prornmpene, in ternm pronralnv enm rjnUtii vali 
di vinio prnciamarct “ lien me mivcrum ' ' tnterunt x me Deum mcnm, 
el qncm mine ieneam non habm, vet queni adorem ant interjieltara 
jam nrvrin Cannn Cnilat. x 2. 

e St Jntiiimd CeriiilliiivlA P 80 Cleric lli«l Cedes p 453) ne. 
cideiitvily met in the public bath nfCpIicviiv, but tlieapn'tli. fled from 
Uic lirrrtie, lest the huildin:; fhnnia tumlile on their hradv Tins 
foolidi «tor} reprobated bv t)r Middleton, (Miscetlancous 11 orks vol 
II Jls rrhled linwcrer bv frenains, (in 3 ) on the evidenreof Potjearp, 
and irav prohablv •iiiteil lo the time and revidcnec of Ceriiithuv 1 lie 
obvoletr \rt pniliatily the true readinir of I John iv 3 — oViri ver 
Ineovv—ailndea to the double nature of that primitive heretic. 
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fessinfr in tlie same Messiah the supernatural union 
of a man and a God and this msstic doctnne was 
adopted with many fanciful improvements by Car- 
pocrates, Basilides, and Valentine, •* the heretics of 
the Egj ptian school In their eyes, J esus of Naza- 
reth was a mere mortal, the legitimate son of Joseph 
and Mary hut he was the best and wisest of the 
human race, selected as the worthy instrument to 
restore upon earth the worship of the true and su- 
preme Deity When he was baptized in the Jor- 
dan, the Chuist, the first of the .cons, the Son of 
God himself, descended on Jesus in the form of a 
dove, to. inhabit his mind and direct his actions, 
during the allotted period of his ministry When 
the Messiah was delivered into the hands of the 
Jews, the Christ, an immortal and impassible being, 
forsook his earthly tabernacle, flew hack to the ple- 
loma or world of spirits, and left tlie solitary Jesus 
to suffer, to complain, and to expire But the jus- 
tice and generosity of such a desertion are strongly 
questionable , and the fate of an innocent martyr, 
at first impelled, and at length abandoned, by his 
divine companion, might provoke the pity and in- 
dignation of the profane Their murmurs were va- 

riously silenced by the sectanes who espoused and 
modified the double system of Cerinthus* It was 
alleged, that when Jesus was nailed to the cross, he 
was endowed with a miraculous apathy of mind and 
body, which rendered him insensible of his apparent 
sufferings It was affirmed, that these momentary 
though real pangs, would he ahundanfly repaid by 
the temporal reign of a thousand years reserved for 
the Messiah in his kingdom of the new Jerusalem 
It was insinuated, that if he suffered, he deserved to 
suffer, that human nature is never absolutely per- 
fect , and that the cross and passion might serve to 
expiate the venial transgressions of the son of Jo- 
seph, before his mystenous union with Uic Son of 
God *' 

IV Dumem *'**®®® vvlio bclieve the im- 

carnation of materiality of the soul, a specious and 
Apsiiinari* noblc tenet, must confess, from their 
present experience, the incomprehensible union of 
mind and matter A similar union is not incon- 
sistentwith amuoh higher, or even with the highest, 
degree of mental faculties , and the incarnation of 
an ason or archangel, tlie most perfect of created 
spirits, docs not involve any positive contradiction 
or absurdity In the age of religious freedom, which 
Was determined by the council of Nice, the dignity 
of Christ vv as measured by pnv ate judgment nccord- 

P The ValenlinnM cmlinrrd a romplet, nnd slmixt iiicnliennt, 
1 Duth riiri<t aiic|jr<ut> nrre anil. of itiiTi rent dc 

trees the one aeliiiir «» the ratininil viiil the ntiteras the divine T»int 
nf the S^^lnur S. At the time of the pa sion thrj Imth retired Hid 
lea oiilj a reii.itire «oiil and a htinian liodv 1. I veil tint tiod\ 
vuiFthrrcahand perhip. apparent -Sncharrtlie UlmnnineniichKinna 
ofMoahetm Unt I miirli dmihl whether Ihi Mtiii trai.latnr tiiidtr 
stood Irrn-eusaod whether Ireimu* and tlie Valenlinnu. iindct.tn'Hl 
tlicmwhea. 

q The heretic ahtiwtl the pa«mii»fe exelaniatinn of •' God 
Gial win lu.t thnu/iirsnlen me' Ilnnviosti who ha« drawn an 
qiieiit hnl indeeent parallel betneen Chrnt and Soerate* ftrseUlliat 
no! a word of impatirnee or despair r.ra|K-d fnim the mouth nf tlie 
iljint philowiphcr In the Me«ah nieli .< iiliment. ent'd t«> . 
apparent , and aiieh ill vnindint words are prope'tv explaiml a. tl c 
apphratinii of a |<.alm or pmpheea 
e Thn«tn>n„ exprcion nnthi tie jintifiM ti tV language .ifSi 
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ing to the indefinite lule of Scripture, or renson, or 
tradition But when his pure and proper divinity 
had been established on the rums of Ananism, the 
faith of the catholics trembled on the edge of a pre- 
cipice where it w'as impossible to recede, dangerous 
to stand, dreadful to fall , and the manifold incon- 
veniences of their creed were aggravated hy the 
sublime character of their theology They hesitated 
to pronounce , that God himself, the second person 
of an equal and consubstantial tnnity, was mani- 
fested in the flesh that a being who pervades 
the universe, had been confined in the womb of 
Mary , that his eternal duration had been marked 
hy the days, and months, and years of human exist- 
ence, that the Almighty had been scourged and 
crucified , that Ins impassible essence had felt pain 
and anguish , that Ins omniscience was not exempt 
from Ignorance , and that the soutce of life and im- 
mortality expired on mount Calvary These alarm- 
ing consequences were affirmed with unhlubhingsmi- 
plicity by Apollinaris,* bishop of Laodicca, and one 
of the Inminanes of the clnirch Tlie son of a learn- 
ed grammarian, he w as skilled in all the sciences of 
Greece , eloquence, erudition, and philosophy , con- 
spicuous in the volumes of Apollinans, were hinnhly 
devoted to the service of religion Tlie worthy 
friend of Athanasius, the worthy antagonist of Ju- 
lian, he bravely wrestled with the Arinns and 
polytheists, and, though he affected the rigour of 
geometrical demonstration, liis commentaries re- 
vealed the literal and allcgoncal sense of the Scrip- 
tures A mystery, vv Inch had long floated in the 
looseness of popular belief, was defined hy his per- 
verse diligence in a technical form , and he first 
proclaimed the memorable words, ** One incarnate 
nature of Clinst,” w Inch arc still rc-cchocd w ith 
hostile clamours in the churches of Asia, Egy pi, and 
^Ethiopia He taught that the Godhead was iiniti d or 
mingled with the body of a man , and that the Logos^ 
the eternal w isdoni, supplied in the flesh the plarc 
and office of a human soul Yet as the profound 
doctor had been terrified at his own rashness, Apol- 
linaris was licard to mutter some faint accents of 
excuse and explanation He acquiesced in the old 
distinction of the Greek philosophers between the 
rational and sensitive soul of man, that he iniglit 
reserve the Logos for intellectual functions, and 
employ the subordinate human pnnciplc in the 
meaner actions of animal life With the inodcniti* 
Docctes, lie revered Man *is the spiritual, rather 
than as the carml mother of Christ, whose body 

Paul (1 Tim ill lcl biitwc nrcAvrciveilln otirmoil-rn Ijiblr. n * 
woril p (i-/iicA) wa. illervil to I'co. at Cnn.tanlin i|>l# iii |!w b- 

Rinnins of tlio .ixili centiir\ Ihi* true rvailiiis; whirli ii ti.iblo In 
tlir l,atin anil S\ nac % er.inii. ftill rxi.t.in tli-rra oiiiii.^ of tbr Crv.lt 
a. Writ a. of lln. !.Min fatlivr. mil thi» fra'lil willi that of tlio fVrrr 
ipif rvara of JbSn i»admitaW\ bv SirlKjaoXrwt.n 

hi. two lilirri traiiMatnl bv M il« Vli*«v in iHi* Jnrirnal ll'iUi-ni j k- 
loro XV |V 14S-l'h1 t-jl — 4001 I liwr Wfi-lwil t|,4- arctimrm. aiil 
nm virtil lo tlir aiitborit} of tbi" firrt of | IhIiooj-Ik . w| ,wa. 1 * 10 , 1 ’, 
.Kill il 111 rritirat anil tliroli.n’,1 « oilio. 

» lo- Vn<illinari. ami In. vrt w*S<ral,.,| n r 4 ? t „| p |« 
Sornni-it 1 . r IH I tl r 2.» J* Tli«»lofvf I i 3 U» tl Til - 
mnnt airnini f. LcrWai’i tiif. I rni tii }i 003— OS X«l f -so — 
TSt III ho Vti*iw 1*31. XSwvoot-mjywaT. «iM»»lwavTin’rott nil— 
lii.h.,t of Ijoiliwaa.a frioint aoil 1 Kll Of TioMjtr ftb-niirto 
wot In. n-i.n. 1 . I«r«*i am! ll <Silv jvt I’liiln. o gio, i-n; a ,i Inni 
{I till r U~ts.} lo Bi«il ami f rr^or. 
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either came from heaven, impassible and incorrup 
ttlile, or nas absorbed, and as it acre Iransfoimcd, 
into the essence of the Dei^. The system of Apol- 
linans was strenuously encountered by tlie Asiatic 
and Synan diiincs, a hose sehools are honoured by 
the names of Basil, Gregory, and Chrysostom, and 
tainted by those of Diodorus, Theodore, and Ncsto 
nns But the person of the aged bishop of Laodicca. 
his character and dignity, remained inviolate , and 
Jus rivals, since a e may not suspect them of the 
ueakness of toleration, acre astonished, perhaps, 
J>y the novelty of the argument, and diffident of the 
final sentence of the catholic church Her judgment 
at length inclined in their favour, thehcresy of Apol- 
Iinans u as condemned, and the separate congrega- 
tions of his disciples n ere prosenhed by the imperial 
lau s But his principles ■were secretly entertained 
in the monasteries of Egypt, and his enemies felt 
•the hatred of Tbcophilus and Cynl, the successive 
patnarchs of Alexandria. 

V Orihoioxton. Ebionite,and the 

Mnt snd verbiii phaiitastic Docctcs, Were rejected and 
** forgotten the recent aeal against the 
errors of Apolhnans, reduced the catholics to a 
seeming agreement uith the double nature of Ce- 
rintlius But instead of a temporary and occasional 
alliance, they established, and loc «iUlI embrace, the 
snbstantial, indissoluble, and eierlasting union of 
a perfect God iiith a perfect man, of the second 
person of thcTrlnily 111111 a reasonable soul and hu- 
man flesh In the beginning of the fifth century 
the vmfy of the two natmes uas the prei ailing doc- 
trine of the church On all sides, it was confessed, 
that the mode of tlieir co-c\istencc could neither 
be rcpfcscntcd by our ideas, nor expicssed by our 

language Yet a secret and incurable th^co^d was 

cherished, between those who were most appreben- 
siic of confounding, and those who were more fear- 
ful of separating, the diiinity and the humanity 
of Christ Impelled by religious frenzy, they fled 
with adicrsc haste from the error which they mutn 
ally deemed mostdcstructiieof troth and saliation 
On either hand they were anxious to guard, they 
were jealous to defend, the union and the distinction 
of the two natures, and to iniciit such forms of 
speech, such symbols of doctrine, as were least 
susceptible of doubt or ambiguity The poverty of 
Ideas and language tempted them to ransack art 
and n iturc for cicrj possible comparison, and each 
comparison misted their fancy in the explanation 
of an incomparable nij stcry In the polemic mi- 
croscope, an atom is enlarged to a monster, and each 
party was skilful to exaggerate the absurd or impi- 
ous conclusions that might be extorted from the 


\ 1 xtipnl to IWt of 1*0 orteoUI urrlales, Grr-ort Abul 

Vhinslu* the JitoUtle pniuatc of the rast and Ehaa the NeWonaa 
II* Aweman Bihhothec OrieotM toot ,i” 

0 lUU tnnt 111 o 6(4 Xe } tltit the lUelcliilM, Jacohitra Xr<tarfaaa 
doeJrlnf and differ olil j in the rxpmtlon Our most 
Ipmrd and miona ditinr*-D.wta;p. Ij-CIrr*. fUiiviW U Cnu 
jllmlirini Jalilnii«kl— arc Inrhtird (o faroiir Oui rluritnhic jodkiiirnt 
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principles of their adversaries To escape from 
each other, they wandered through many a dark and 
dcMOns thicket, till they weic astonished by the 
hornd phantoms of Cennthus and Apolhnans, who 
guarded the opposite issues of tlie theological laby- 
rinth As soon as they beheld the twilight of sense 
and heresy, they started, measured back their steps, 
and were again involved in the gloom of impene- 
trable orthodoxy To purge themselves from the 
guilt or reproach of damnable error, they disavowed 
their consequences, explained their principles, ex- 
cused their indiscretions, and unanimously pro- 
nounced the sounds of concord and faith Yet a 
latent and almost invisible spark still lurked among 
the embers of control ersy, by the breath of preju- 
dice and passion. It was quickly kindled to a mighty 
flame, and the \erbal disputes ‘of the oriental sects 
base shaken the pillars of the church and state 
The name of Cyril of Alexandria * d 412. 

IS famous in controversial story, and 
the title of saint is a mark that Ins June 27 

opinions and his party have finally prevailed In 
the house of liis uncle, the archbishop Theoplnlus, 
he imbibed the oithodox lessons of zeal and do- 
minion, ^and five years of Ins youth were piofltably 
spent in the adjacent monasteries of Nitna Under 
the tuition of the abbot Serapion, he applied him- 
self to ecclesiastical studies with such c^rll pairmreh 
indefatigable ardour, that in tlie course Alexandria, 

of one sleepless night he has perused the four gos- 
pels, the catholic epistles, and the epistle to the 
Romans Origen be detested , hut the writings of 
Clemens and Dionysius, of Athanasius and Basil, 
were eontinually in his hands by the theory and 
practice of dispute, his faith was confirmed and Ins 
iVit was sharpened , he extended round Ins cell the 
cobwebs of scholastic theology, and meditated the 
works of nllegoiy and metaphysics, whose remains, 
in seven verbose folios, now peaceably slumber by 
the side of their rivals “ Cyril prajed and fasted 
in the desert, but his thoughts (it is the reproach of 
a fnend*) w-ere still fixed on the world , and the call 
of Theoplnlus, who summoned him to the tumult of 
cities and synods, was too readily obeyed by the 
aspiring hermit With the approbation of his uncle 
he assumed the office, and acquired the fame, of a 
popular preacher His comely person adorned the 
pulpit, the Iiarmony of his voice resounded in the 
cathcdial, bis friends were stationed to lead or se- 
cond the applause of the congregation. ^ and the 
asty notes of the scribes preserved his discourses, 
winch, in their elTeot, though not in their composi- 
tion, might be compared with those of the Athenian 
orators The death of Theoplnlus expanded and 
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realized the hopes of his nephew. The clergy of 
Alexandria was divided, the soldiers and their 
general supported the claims of the archdeacon, 
but a resistless multitude, Mith voices and with 
hands, asserted the cause of their favourite , and, 
after a penod of thirty-nine years, Cjnl was seated 
on the throne of Athanasius * 
iiistjranny The prize was not unworthy of his 
ambition At a distance from the 
court, and at the head of an immense 
capital, the patriarch, as he was now styled, of Alex- 
andria, had gradually usurped the state and au- 
thority of a cuil magistrate The public and pri- 
vate chanties of the city were managed by his dis- 
cretion , his voire indamed or appeased the passions 
of the multitude, his commands were blindly 
obeyed by his numerous and fanatic paraholani,’^ 
familianzed in their daily olTitc with scenes of 
death , and the prefects of Egypt were awed or pro- 
voked by the temporal power of these Christian 
pontiffs Ardent in the prosecution of hcrcsi , G3 nl 

auspiciously opened his reign hy oppressing the 
Novatians, the most innocent and harmless of tlic 
sectanes The interdiction of their religious wor- 
ship appeared in his eyes a just and meritorious 
act, and he confiscated their holy vessels, without 
apprehending the guilt of sacrilege The tolera- 
tion, and even the privileges, of the Jews, who had 
multiplied to the number of forty thousand, were 
secured hy the laws of the Cicsars amUPtolcmics, 
and a long prescription of seven hundred years since 
the foundation of Alexandria Without anj legal 
sentence, without any royal mandate, the patriarch, 
at the dawn of day , led a seditious multitude to the 
attack of the synagogues Unarmed and unpre- 
pared, the Jews w ere incapable of resistance , their 
houses of prayer were levelled with the ground, and 
the episcopal warrior, after rewarding his troops 
with the plunder of their goods, expelled from the 
city the remnant of the unbelieving nation Per- 
haps he might plead the insolence of their prospe- 
rity, and their deadly hatred of the Christians, whose 
blood they had recently shed in a malicious or acci- 
dental tumult Such crimes would have desened 
the animadversion of the magistrate, hut in this 
promiscuous outrage, the innocent were confounded 
with the guilty, and Alexandria was impoverished 
by the loss of a wealthy and industrious colony 
The zcil of Cyril exposed him to the penalties of 
the Julian law , but in a feeble government, and a 
superstitious age, he was secure of impunitv.and 
even of praise Orestes complained, but hi*> just 
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complaints were too quickly forgotten by the minis- 
ters of Theodosius, and too deeply remembered by a 
priest who aflected to pardon, and continued to 
hate, the pncfect of Egypt As he passed through 
the stiects, his chanot was assaulted by a hand of 
live hundred of the Nitrian monks , his guards fled 
from the wild beasts of the desert , his protestations 
that he was a Christian and a catholic, were an- 
swered hy a volley of stones, and the face of Orestes 
was covered with blood The loy al citizens of Alex- 
andria hastened to his rescue , he instantly satisfied 
his justice and revenge against the monk by whose 
hand he had been wounded, and Ammonuis expired 
under the rod of the Iictor At the command of 
Cyril his body was raised from the ground, and 
transported, in solemn procession, to the cathedral, 
the name of Ammonius was changed to that of Thau- 
masiijs the loonderfttl , his tomb was decorated with 
j the trophies of martyrdom, and the patriarch 
I ascended the pulpit to celebrate the magnanimity 
I of an assassin and a rebel Such honours might 
incite the faithful to combat and die under the ban- 
ners of the saint, and he soon prompted, or accept- 
I ed, the sacrifice of a virgin, who professed the 
religion of the Greeks, and cultivated the friendship 
of Orestes Hypatia, the daughter of Thcon the 
mathematician,'’ was initiated in her father's studies, 
her learned comments have elucidated tlic geometry 
I of Apollonius and Diophnntus, and she publicly 
taught, both at Athens and Alexandria, the philo- 
sophy of Plato and Aristotle In the bloom of 
beauty, and in the maturity of wisdom, the modest 
maid refused her lovers and instructed her disci- 
ples , the persons most illustrious for their rank or 
ment were impatient to visit the female philoso- 
pher, and Cyril beheld, with a jealous eye, the 
gorgeous train of horses and slaves who crowded 
the door of her academy A rumour was spread 
among the Christians, that the daughter of Thcon 
was the only obstacle to tlic reconciliation of the 
prsefcct and the archbisliop, and that obstacle was 
speedily removed On a fatal day, in the holy 
season of Lent Hypatia was torn from her chanot, 
stripped naked, dragged to the church and inhu- 
manly butchered by the hands of Peter the reader, 
and a troop of savage and merciless fanatics her 
flesh was scraped from her hones with sharp oyslcr- 
shclls,' and her quivering limbs were delivered to 
the flames The just progress of inquiry and punish- 
ment was stopped by sca.sonahlc gifts , but the mur- 
der of Hypatia has impnntcd an indelible stain on 
the character and religion of Cyril of Alexandna * 

tom VIII p 210 211 Her article in tlie I.exleon nf SijiiIm |, runnu« 
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Nenionu. p.ir, Superstition, perhaps, would more 
nreh of Comiin gcntlj c\piate the blood of a Mrgin, 
tinujji).,^ 423. than the banishment of a saint , and 
April 10 Qj J.J j jj aeoonipanied his uncle to the 

iniquitous sjnod of the Oak When the memory of 
Clirjsostoni was restored and consecrated, the ne- 
phew of Theophilus, at the head of a dj ing faction, 
still maintained the justice of his sentence , nor was 
it till after a tedious delay and an obstinate resist- 
ance, that he jiclded to the consent of the catholic 
world • His enroit) to the Bjzantine pontills^ was 
a sense of interest, not a sally of passion he eni led 
their fortunate station in the sunshine of the impe- 
rial court , and he dreaded their upstart ambition, 
which oppressed the metropolitans of Europe and 
Asia, iRiadcd the proiinces of Antioch and Alev- 
andna, and measured their diocese bj the limits of 
the empire The long moderation of Atticiis, the 
mild usurper of the throne of Chrjsostom, suspend- 
ed the animosities of the eastern patnarchs, but 
Cyril was at length awakened by the exaltation of 
a rnal more worthy of liis esteem and hatred After 
the short and troubled reign of Sisinnius, bishop of 
Constantinople, the factions of the clergy and people 
were appeased by the choice of the emperor, who, 
on this occasion, consulted the voice of fame, and 
in> ited the merit of a stranger Nestorius,r a natii e 
of Gcrmanicia, and a monk of Antioch, was recom- 
mended by the austerity of his life, and the elo- 
quence of lus sermons , but the first homily which 
he preached before the devout Theodosius betrayed 
the acrimony and impatience of lus real “ Give, 
me, O Ca-sar'” he exclaimed, “ give me the earth 
purged of heretics, and I will give jou in exchange 
the kingdom of heaven Exterminate vvith me the 
hcrctiis, and with jou I will exterminate the Per- 
sians " On the fifth daj, as if the treatj had been 
aircadj signed, the patriarch of Constantinople 
discovered, surprised, and attacked, a secret con- 
venticle of the Anans thej preferred death to sub- 
mission, the flames that were kindled by their 
despair, soon spread to the neighbonring houses, 
,md the triumph of Ncstorius was clouded by the 
name of tticemltary On either side of the Hclles- 
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pent his episcopal vigour imposed a rigid formulary 
of faith and discipline , a chronological error con- 
cerning the festival of Easter was punished as an 
oifence against the church and state Ljdia and 
Carta, Sardes and Miletus, were punfied with the 
blood of the obstinate Quartodecimans, and the 
edict of the emperor, or rather of the patriarch, 
enumerates thiee and twenty degrees and denomi- 
naUons in the guilt and punishment of heresy >> But 
the sword of persecution, which Nestorius so 
furiouslj wielded, was soon turned against his own 
breast Religion was the pretence' but, in the 
judgment of a contemporary saint, ambition was 
the genuine motive of episcopal warfare ‘ 

In the Syrian school, Nestonus had Hiv herisy 
been taught to abhor the confusion of ^ ® 429-431 
the two natures, and nicely to discnminate the hu- 
manitj of his master Christ from the divinity of the 
Lot d Jesus ^ The Blessed Virgin he revered as the 
mother of Christ, but his cars were offended with 
the rash and recent title of mother of God,' which 
had been insensibly adopted since the origin of the 
Anan control ersj FroYn the pulpit of Constanti- 
nople, a friend of the patriarch, and afterwards the 
patriarch himself, repeatedly preached against the 
use, or the abuse, of a word™ unknown to the 
apostles, unauthorized by the church, and which 
could only tend to alarm the timorous, to mislead 
the simple, to amuse the profane, and to justify, by 
a seeming resemblance, the old genealogy of Olym- 
pus " In his calmer moments Nestorius confessed, 
that It might be tolerated or excused by the union 
of the two natures, and the communication of their 
idioms ® bnthevvasexasperated, by contradiction, to 
disclaim the worship of a new-born, an infant 
Deity, to draw lus inadequate similes from the 
conjugal or civil partnerships of life, and to de- 
senbe the manhood of Christ as the robe, the in- 
strument, the tabernacle of Ins Godhead At these 
blasphemous sounds, the pillars of the sanctuary 
were shaken The unsuccessful competitors of 
Nestonus indulged their pious or personal resent- 
ment, the Bjzantine clergj were secretly displeased 
w itli the intrusion of a stranger vvhalev cr is super- 
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sUhous or absurd, might claim the protection of the 
monks , and the people were interested in the glory 
of their virgin patroness p The sermons of the 
archbishop, and the service of the altar, were dis- 
turbed by seditious clamour , his authority and 
doctrine were renounced by separate congregations , 
every wind scattered round the empire the leaves of 
controversy , and the voice of the combatants on a 
sonorous theatre re-echoed in the cells of Palestine 
and Egypt It was the duty of Cyril to enlighten 
the zeal and ignorance of Ins innumerable monks 
in the school of Alexandria, he had imbibed and 
professed the incarnation of one nature , and the 
successor of Atlianasius consulted his pride and 
ambition, when he rose in arms against another 
Anus, more formidable and more guilty, on the 
second throne of the hierarchy After a short coi- 
respondence, in which the rival prelates disguised 
their hatred in the hollow 'language of respect and 
charity, the patriarch of Alexandria denounced to 
the piince and people, to the east and to the west, 
the damnable errors of the Byzantine pontiff 
From the east, more esptciallj from Antioch, he 
obtained the ambiguous counsels of toleration and 
silence, which were addressed to both parties while 
they favoured the cause of Ncstorius But the 
Vatican received with open arms the messengers of 
Egypt Tlic vanity of Celestinc was flattered by 
the appeal , and the partial version of a monk de- 
cided the faith of the pope, who, with his Latin 
clergy, was ignorant of the language, the arts, and 
the theology of the Greeks At the head of an 
Italian synod, Celestinc w eighed the merits of the 
cause, approved the creed of Cyril, condemned the 
sentiments and person of Ncstorius, degraded the 
heretic from his episcopal dignity , allowed a respite 
of ten day s for recantation and penance, and dele- 
gated to his enemy the execution of this lasli and 
illegal sentence But the patriarch of Alexandria, 
whilst he darted the thunders of a god, exposed the 
errors and passions of a mortal , and his twelve 
anathemas'' still torture the orthodox slaves, who 
adore the memory of a saint, viithout foifciting their 
allegiance to the synod of Clialccdon These bold as- 
sertions are indelibly tinged with the colours of the 
Apollinanan heresy , but the serious, and perhaps the 
sincere, professions of Ncstorius have satisfied the 
w iscr and less partial theologians of the presenttimes ' 
1 ir<t rnntini of Yct neither the emperor nor the 
"“ii primate of the cast were disposed to 
Jiinc-Ortobcr oJjcj the mandate of an Italian priest , 
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and a synod of the catholic or rather of the Greek 
church was unanimously demanded as the sole 
remedy that could appease or decide this ecclesias- 
tical quarrel * Ephesus, on all sides accessible by 
sea and land, was chosen for the place, the festival 
of Pentecost for the day, of the meeting , a writ of 
summons was despatched to each metropolitan, and 
a guard was stationed to protect and confine the 
fathers till they should settle the mysteries of 
heaven, and the faith of the earth Nestonus ap- 
peared not as a criminal, but as a judge , he de- 
pended on the weight rather than the number of 
his prelates, and his sturdy slaves from the baths of 
Zeuxippus were armed for every service of injury 
or defence But his adversary Cyril was more 
powerful in the weapons both of the flesh and ol 
the spirit Disobedient to tlic letter, or at least to 
the meaning, of the royal summons, he was attended 
by fifty Egyptian bishops, who expected from their 
patriarch's nod the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. 
He had contracted an intimate alliance with Mem- 
non bishop of Ephesus The despotic pnmafe of 
Asia disposed of the ready succours of thirty or 
forty episcopal votes, a crowd of peasants, the 
slaves of the clmrcb, was poured into the city to 
support with blows and clamours a metaphysical 
argument , and the people zealously asserted the 
honour of the Virgin, whose body reposed within 
the walls of Ephesus ‘ The fleet which had trans- 
ported Cyril from Alexandria was laden with the 
riches of Egypt , and he disembarked a numerous 
body of manners, slaves, and fanatics, enlisted 
with blind obedience under the banner of St Mark 
and the mother of God The fathers, and even the 
guards, of the council were awed by this martial 
an ay , the adversaries of Cyril and Mary were in- 
sulted in the streets, or threatened in their houses , 
lus eloquence and hbemhty made a daily increase 
in the number of his adherents , and the Egy ptiaii 
soon computed that he might command the attend- 
anbo and the v oiccs of tw o hundred bishops * But 
the author of the twelve anathemas foresaw and 
dreaded the opposition of John of Antioch, who, 
with a small, tlioiigh respectable, train of metro- 
politans and divines, was advancing by slow jour- 
neys from the distant capital of the cast Impatient 
of a delay which he stigmatized as voluntary and 
culpable,* Cyril announced the opening of the 
synod sixteen days after the festival of Pentecost 
Ncstorius, who depended on the near approach of 
lus eastern fnends, persisted, like his predecessor 

lom III p 651— S9I Mill V eni«r, 172S ) llie Annili of Ilironiu* iinil 
P-11.1, anil IIic failhrul collrclioiw of 1 illfroonl (VIcni I-crIt*. lom 
XII p 2R3-377) . , , . . 
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winch ihrGntl, and Latin ehnttltro bare piniiilv acitiiirwed So- 
JlaroDiii* (Viiiial Frrloa V D 4S. Xo G Xr ) and Till-ramtl (VJmi 
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the ISlhofXliT i:pti*aj^wa* at Ih-dij anceoflhi tvdija j rfito-T 
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Clir}snstoni, to disclaim the junsdiction, and to 
disobey the summons, of his enemies tliey hasten- 
ed Ins trial, and his accuser presided in the seat of 
judgment Si\ty-eight bishops, twentj-two of me- 
tropolitan rank, defended his cause by a modest 
and temperate protest they were excluded from 
the councils of 'Uieir brethren Candidian, in the 
emperor’s name, requested a delay of four days 
the profane magistrate was driven with outrage and 
insult from the assembly of the saints 
Nrrtornw, The whole of this momentous trans- 
June 22. action was crowded into the compass 
of a summer's day the bishops delivered their 
separate opinions , but the uniformity of style re- 
veals the influence or the hand of a master, who 
has been accused of corrupting the publie evidence 
of their acts and subscnptions J Without a dissent- 
ing voice, they recognized, in the epistles of Cyril, 
the Nicene creed and the doctrine of the fathers 
but the partial extracts from the letters and homilies 
of Nestonus were interrupted by corses and anathe- 
mas , and the heretic was degraded from his episcopal 
and ecclesiastical dignity The sentence, malici- 
ously inscribed to the new Judas, was affixed and 
proclaimed in the streets of Ephesus the weary pre 
latcs, as they issued from the church of the mother 
of God, were saluted ns her champions , and her 
victory was celebrated by the illuminations, the 
songs, and the tumult of the night 

Oj,p<,..tlonof triumph was 

uie oticniiis cloudcd by the arnv al and indignation 
une27,ac eastern bishops In a chamber 

of the inn before he had wiped the dust from Ins 
shoes, John of Antioch gave audience to Candidian 
the imperial minister , who related his incficctual 
efforts to prevent or to annul the hasty violence of 
the Egyptian With equal haste and violence, the 
oncntal synod of fifty bishops degraded Cyril and 
Meninon from tlicir episcopal honours, condemned, 
in the twelve anathemas, the purest venom of the 
Apollinanan heresy , and described the Alexandrian 
primate as a monster, born and educated for the 
destruction of the church * Hit throne was distant 
and inarccssiblc , but they instantly resolved to 
bestow on the flock of Ephesus the blessing of a 
faithful shepherd By the vigilance of Mcinnon, 
the churches were shot against them, and a strong 
garrison w as thrown into the cathedral The troops, 
under the command of Candidian, advanced to the 
assault , the outguards w ere routed and put to the 
sword, but the place w ns impregnable the besiegers 


retired, their retreat was pursued by a vigorous 
sally, they lost their horses, and many of the 
soldiers were dangerously wounded with clubs and 
stones Ephesus, the city of the Yirgin, was defiled 
with rage and clamour, with sedition and blood , 
the rival synods darted anathemas and excommu- 
nications from their spiritual engines , and the court 
of Theodosius was perplexed by the adverse and 
contradictory narratives of the Syrian and Egyp- 
tian factions During a busy period of three months, 
the emperor tried every method, except the most 
effectual means of indifference and contempt, to 
reconcile this theological quarrel He attempted 
to remove or intimidate the leaders by a common 
sentence of acquittal or condemnation , he invested 
his representatives at Ephesns with ample power 
and military force he summoned from cither party 
eight chosen deputies to a free and candid confer- 
ence in the neighbourhood of the capital, far from 
the contagion of popular frenzy But the onentals 
refused to yield, and the catholics, proud of their 
numbers and of their Latin allies, rejected all terms 
of union or toleration The patience of the meek 
Theodosius was provoked, and he dissolved in anger 
this episcopal tumult, which at the distance of thir- 
teen centuries assumes the venerable aspect of the 
third oecumenical council » “ God is my witness,” 
said the pious prince, “ that I am not the author of 
tins confusion His providence vnll discern and 
punish the guilty Ketum to your provinces, and 
may your private virtues repair the mischief and 
scandal of y our meeting ” They returned to their 
provinces, but the same passions which had dis- 
tracted the synod of Ephesus were diffused over the 
eastern world After three obstinate and equal 
campaigns, John of Antioeh and Cyril of Alexan- 
dria condescended to explain and embrace but 
their seeming re-union must be imputed rather to 
prudence than to reason, to the mutual lassitude 
rather than to the Christian chanty of the patnarchs. 

The Byzantine pontiff had instilled v,etory ofCyni, 
into the royal car a baleful prejudice ® 4H— 435 
against the character and conduct of Ins Egyptian 
rival An epistle of menace and inv ectiv e,** which 
accompanied the summons, accused him as a busy, 
insolent, and envious priest, who perplexed the 
simplicity of the faith, violated the peace of the 
church and state, and, by his artful and separate 
addresses to the wife and sister of Theodosius, pre- 
sumed to suppose, or to scatter, the seeds of discord 
in the impenal family At the stern command of 
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Ins so\creign, Cjril bad repaired to Epliesns, 'where 
he was resisted, threatened, and confined, bj the 
magistrates in the interest of Nestonus and the 
orientals, who assembled the troops of Ljdia and 
Ionia to suppress the fanatic and disordcrlj tram of 
the patriarch W ithout expecting the royal heence, 
he escaped from his guards, prcripitatclj embarked, 
deserted the imperfect synod, and retired to his 
episcopal fortress of safety and independence But 
his artful emissaries, both in the court and city, 
successfully laboured to appease the resentment, 
and to conciliate the favour, of the emperor The 
feeble son of Arcadius was alternatelj swayed by 
his wife and sister, by the eunuchs and women of 
the palace superstition and avarice were their 
ruling passions, and the orthodox chiefs were 
assiduous in their endeavours to alarm the former, 
and to gratify the latter Constantinople and the 
suburbs vv ere sanctified vv itli frequent monasteries, 
and the holy abbots, Dalmatius and Eutyches,® had 
devoted their zeal and fidelity to the cause of Cy ril, 
the worship of Mary, and the unity of Christ Prom 
the first moment of tlicir monastic life, they had 
never mingled with the world, or trod the profane 
ground of the city But in this awful moment of 
the danger of the church, their vow was superseded 
by a more sublime and indispensable duty At the 
head of a long order of monks and hermits, who 
earned burning tapers in their hands, and chanted 
litanies to the mother of God, they proceeded from 
their monasteries to the palace The people were 
edified and inflamed by this extraordinary spectacle, 
and the trembling monarch listened to the prayers 
and adjurations of the saints, who boldly pronounced, 
that none could liope for salvation, unless they 
embraced the person and the creed of the orthodox 
successor of Athanasius At the same time every 
avenue of the throne was assaulted with gold 
"D ndcr the decent names of cm%icj and benedictions, 
the courtiers of both sexes were bribed according to 
the measure of their power and rapaciousness But 
their incessant demands despoiled the sanctuaries 
of Constantinople and Alexandria , and the autho- 
rity of the patriarch was unable to silence the just 
murmur of his clergy, that a debt of sixty thousand 
pounds had already been contracted to support the 
expense of this scandalous corruption ^ Pulchcna, 
who relieved her brother from the weight of an 


empire, was the firmest pillar of orthodoxy , and so 
intimate was the alliance between the thunders of 
the synod and the whispers of the court, that Cyril 
was assured of success if he could displace one 
eunuch, and substitute another in the favour of 
Theodosius Yet the Egyptian could not boast of 
a glorious or decisive victory Tlie emperor, with 
unaccustomed firmness, adhered to his promise of 
protecting the innocence of the oriental bishops, 
and Cynl softened Ins anathemas, and confessed, 
with ambiguity and reluctance, a twofold nature of 
Chnst, before he was permitted to satiate Ins revenge 
against the unfortunate Nestonus ® 

The rash and obstinate Nestonus, „ , 

, - „ , o , Exile of Ne<. 

before the end of the synod, was op- tonn^ 

pressed by Cyril, betrayed by the D 435 
court, and faintly supported by his eastern friends 
A sentiment of fear or indignation prompted him, 
while It was yet time, to afiecl the glory of a volun- 
tary abdication ’ his wish, or at least his request, 
was readily granted , he was conducted with honour 
from Ephesus to his old monastery of Antioch , and, 
after a short pause, his successors, Maximian and 
Proclus, were acknowledged as the lawful bishops 
of Constantinople But in the silence of his cell, 
the degraded patriarch could no longer resume the 
innocence and security of a private monk The 
past he regretted, he was discontented with the 
present, and the future he had reason to dread the 
oriental bishops successively disengaged their 
cause from his unpopular name, and each day de- 
creased the number of the schismatics who revered 
Nestonus as the confessor of the faith After a 
residence at Antioch of four years, the hand of 
Theodosius subscribed an edict, r which ranked him 
with Simon the magician, proscribed his opinions 
and follow ers, condemned his w ritings to the flames, 
and banished his person fiist to Petra in Arabia, 
and at length to Oasis, one of the islands of the 
Libyan desert*' Secluded fioin the church and 
from the world, the exile was still pursued by the 
rage of bigotry and war A wandering tribe of the 
BIcmmycs or Nubians invaded his solitary prison 
in their retreat they dismissed a crowd of useless 
captives , but no sooner had Nestonus reached the 
banks of the Nile, than he would gladly have 
escaped from a Roman and orthodox city to the 
milder servitude of the savages His flight was 
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punished as a new cnine the soul of the patri- 
arch inspired the cimI and ecclesiastical poners of 
Egjpt, the magistrates, the soldiers, the monks 
dooutl} tortured the cnem> of Christ and St 
Cjril and, as far as the confines of ASthiopia, the 
heretic was alternately dragged and recalled, till 
his aged body was broken by the hardships and 
accidents of these reiterated journeys Yet Ins 
mind Mas still independent and erect, the presi- 
dent of Thcbais nas awed by his pastoral letters, 
he survived the catholic tyrant of Alexandria, and, 
after sixteen years’ banishment, the synod of Chal- 
cedon Mould perhaps have restored him to the 
lionours, or at least to the communion, of the church 
The death of Nestorius prevented his obedience 
to their Mclcomc summons ,< and Ins disease might 
afford some colour to the scandalous report, that Ins 
tongue, the organ of blasphemy, had been eaten by 
the Morms He was huried in a city of Upper 
Egypt, known by the names of Chemnis, or Pano- 
polis, or Akmim ,*= but the immortal malice of the : 
Jacobites has persevered for ages to cast stones I 
against his sepulchre, and to propagate the foolish 
tradition, that it was never watered by the rain of 
heaven, which equally descends on the righteous 
and the ungodly ' Humanity may drop a tear on 
the fate of Nestorius, yet justice must observe, 
that he sutfered the persecution which he had ap- 
proved and inflicted “ 

Iiere« of Euij. Alexandrian pri- 

Aes mate, after a reign of thirty-tvv o y ears, 

abandoned the catholics to the intem- 
perance of zeal and the abuse of victory® The 
sionaphijsite doctrine (one incarnate nature) was 
rigorously preached in the churches of Egypt and 
the moiiastcrios of the cast, the primitive cieed of 
Apollinaris was protected by the sanctity of Cyril, 
and the name of Eutv cues, his venerable friend,' 
has been applied to the sect most adverse to the 
Syrian heresy of Nestorius His rival Eutyches 
was the abbot, or archimandrite, or superior, of 
three hundred monks, hut the opinions of a simple 
and illiterate recluse might have expired in the 
cell, where he had slept above seventy years, if the 
resentment or indiscretion of Flavian, the Byzan- 
tine pontiff, had not exposed the scandal to the 
eyes of the Christian world His domestic synod 
was instantly convened, their proceedings were 
sullied with clamour and artifice, and the aged 
heretic was surprised into a seeming confession. 


that Christ had not derived his body from the sub- 
stance of the Virgin Mary From their partial 
decree, Eutyches appealed to a general council, 
and Ins cause was vigorously asserted by Ins godson 
Chrysaphius, the reigning eunuch of the palace, 
and Ins accomplice Diosconis, who had succeeded 
to the throne, the creed, the talents, and the vices 
of the nephew of Theophilus By the special sum- 
mons of Theodosius, the second synod seromi council 
of Ephesus was judiciously composed 
of ten metropolitans and ten bishops Au,; s-ii 
from each of the six dioceses of the eastern em- 
pire some exceptions, of favour or merit enlarged 
I the number to one hundred and thirty -five , and 
i the Syrian Barsumas, as the chief and represent- 
ative of the monks, was invited to sit and vote with 
the successors of the apostles But the despotism 
of tlie Alexandrian patriarch again oppressed the 
freedom of debate the same spiritual and carnal 
weapons were again drawn from the arsenals of 
Egypt I the Asiatic veterans, a hand of archers, 
served under the ordeis of Diosconis, and the 
more formidable monks, whose minds were inac- 
cessible to reason or mercy, besieged the doors of 
tlie cathedral The general, and, as it should seem, 
the unconstrained, voice of the fathers, accepted the 
faith and even the anathemas of Cynl, and the 
heresy of the two natures was formally condemned 
in the persons and writings of the most learned 
orientals May those who divide Christ be di- 
vided with the sword, may they be hewn in pieces, 
may they be burnt alive ,” were the charitable 
w ishes of a Christian synod " The innocence and 
sanctity of Eutyches were acknowledged without 
hesitation , but the prelates, more especially those 
of Thrai e and Asia, w ere unwilling to depose their 
patriarch for the use or even abuse of his lawful 
jurisdiction They embraced the knees of Dios- 
corus, as he stood with a threatening aspect on the 
footstool of bis throne, and conjured him to forgive 
the oficnccs, and to respect the dignity, of his 
brother “ Do you mean to raise a sedition ex- 
claimed the relentless tyrant ” Where are the 
ofliccrs''” At these words a furious multitude of 
monks and soldiers, with staves, and swords, and 
chains, burst into the church tlie trembling 
bishops hid themselves behind the altar, or under 
the benches, and as they were not inspired with 
the zeal of marty rdom, they successively subscribed 
a blank paper, which was afterwards filled with the 
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condemnation of the Byzantine pontiff Flavian j 
was instantly delivered to the wild heasts of this 
spiritual amphitheatre the monks were stimulated 
by the voice and example of Barsnmas to avenge 
the injuries of Clinst it is said that the patriarch 
of Alexandna reviled, and buffeted, and kicked, 

' and trampled his brother of Constantinople p it is 
certain, that the victim, before he could reach the 
place of his exile, expired on the third day, of the 
wounds and bruises which he had receiv ed at Ephe- 
sus This second sjnod has been justly branded 
as a gang of robbers and assassins, jet the ac- 
cusers of Dioscorus would magnify his violence, to 
alleviate tlie cowardice and inconstancj' of their 
own behaviour 

Council of C1«I- The faith of Egypt had prevailed 
A D* 451 vanq oished party vv as support- 

Qct I ed by the same pope who encountered 

without ftar the hostile rage of Attila and Gcnscnc 
The theologj of Leo, his famous tome or epistle on 
the mystery of the incarnation, had been disregard- 
ed bj the synod of Ephesus his authority, and that 
of the Latin church, was insulted in his legates, 
who escaped from slavery and death to relate the 
melancholy talc of the tyranny of Dioscorus and 
the martyrdom of Flavian His piovincial synod 
annulled the irregular proceedings of Ephesus , but 
ns this step was itself irregular, he solicited the 
convocation of a general council in the free and 
orthodox provinces of Italy From bis independent 
throne, the Roman bishop spoke and acted without 
danger, as the head of the chiistians, and his dic- 
tates were obsequiously transcribed by Placidia and 
her son Yalcntinian , who addressed their eastern 
colleague to restore the peace and unity of the 
church But the pageant of oriental royalty was 
moved with equal dexterity by the hand of the 
eunuch , and Theodosius could pronounce, without 
hesitation, that thcchuich was already peaceful and 
triumphant, and that the recent flame had been 
extinguished by the just punishment of the Ncsto- 
rians Perhaps the Greeks would he still involved 
in the heresy of the monopliysites, if the emperor’s 
horse had not fortunately stumbled , Theodosius 
expired , his orthodox sister, Pulchcria, with a 
nominal husband, succeeded to the throne , Chry- 
saphius was burnt, Dioscorus was disgraced, the 
exiles were recalled, and the tome of Leo was sub- 
scribed by the oriental bishops Yet the pope was 
disappointed in his favourite project of a Latin 
council he disdained to preside in the Greek 
synod, which was speedily assembled at Nice in 
Bitby nia . his legates required in a peremptory tone 
the presence of the emperor, and the weary fathers 
were tnnsported to Chalcedon under the immediate 
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eye of Martian and the senate of Constantinople. 
A quarter of a mile from the Thracian Bosphorus, 
the church of St Eupheraia was built on the sum- 
mit of a gentle though lofty ascent the triple 
structure vvas celebrated as a prodigy of art, and 
the boundless prospect of the land and sea might 
have raised the mind of a sectary to the contempla- 
tion of the God of the universe Six hundred and 
thirty bishops were ranged in order in the nave of 
the chnrch , but the patnarchs of the east were 
preceded by the legates, of whom the third was a 
simple priest, and the place of honour was reserved 
for twenty laymen of consular or senatonan rank 
The gospel was ostentatiously displayed in the 
centre, but the rule of faith was deflned by the 
papal and imperial ministers, who moderated the 
thirteen sessions of the council of Chalcedon i 
Their partial interposition silenced the intemperate 
shouts and execrations, which degraded the episco- 
pal gravity , but, on the formal accusation of the 
legates, Dioscorus was compelled to descend from 
his throne to the rank of a cnminal, already con- 
demned in the opinion of his judges The orientals, 
less adverse to Nestonusthan to Cyril, accepted the 
Romans as their deliverers Thrace, and Pontus, 
and Asia, were exasperated against the murderer 
of Flavian, and the new patriarchs of Constanti- 
nople and Antioch secured their places by the 
sacrifice of their benefactor The bishops of Pales- 
tine, Macedonia, and Greece, were attached to the 
faith of Cyril , but in the face of the synod, in the 
heat of the battle, the leaders, vv ith their obsequious 
train, passed from the right to the left wing, and 
decided the victory by this seasonable desertion 
Of the seventeen suffragans who sailed from Alex- 
andria, four were tempted from their allegiance, 
and the thirteen, falling prostrate on the ground, 
imploied the mercy of the council, with sighs and 
tears, and a pathetic declaration, that, if they 
yielded, they should be massacred, on their return 
to Egypt, by the indignant people A tardy repent- 
ance was allowed to expiate the guilt or error of 
the accomplices of Dioscorus but their sins were 
accumulated on his head , he neither asked nor 
hoped for pardon, and the moderation of those who 
pleaded for a general amnesty vvas drowned in the 
prevailing cry of victory and revenge To save the 
reputation of his late adherents, some personal of- 
fences were skilfully detected , his rash and illegal 
excommuniration of the pope, and Ins contumacious 
I refusal (while he vvas detained a prisoner) to attend 
the summons of the synod Witnesses were intro- 
duced to prove the special facts of his pride, avarice, 
and cruelty , and the fathers heard with abhorrence, 
that the alms of the church were lavished on the 
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ftmnle dancers, that his palace, and even his bath, 
was open to the prostitutes of Alexandria, and that 
the infamous Pansophia, or Irene, was puhhcl} 
entertained as the concubine of the patriarch ' 

FaiHi nf Clul these scandalous offences Dios- 

ettion corns was deposed bj the sjnod, and 
banished b} the emperor , but the pnritj of his faith 
was dccbircd in the presence, and with the tacit 
approbation, of the fathers Their prudence sup- 
posed rather than pronounced the heresy of Eut>- 
ches, who was never summoned before their tn- 
biinal , and they sat silent and abashed, when a 
bold Monophjsitc, casting at their feet a volume of 
Cjril, challenged them to anathematize in his per- 
son the doctrine of the saint If we fairly peruse 
the ficts of Clialcedon as tliej are recorded by the 
orthodox part},* we shall find that a great majorit} 
of the bishops embraced the simple unity of Chnst, 
and the ambiguous concession, that he was formed 
OF or FROM two natures, might imply either their 
prei lous existence, or their subsequent confusion, 
or some dangerous interval betw ecn the conception 
of the man and the assumption of the God The 
Roman theolog}, more positive and precise, adopted 
the term most offensive to the ears of the Eg} ptians, 
that Chnst existed ik tw o natures , and this mo- 
mentous particle* (which the memory, rather than 
the understanding, must retain) had almost pro- 
duced a schism among the catholic bishops The 
tome of Leo had been respectfully, perhaps sin- 
ccreh, subscribed , but they protested, in two 
successive debates, that it was neither expedient 
nor lawful to transgress the sacred land-marks 
which had been fixed at Nice, Constantinople, and 
Ephesus, according to the rule of Senpture and 
tradition At length they }ielded to the impor- 
tunities of their masters . but their infallible decree, 
after it had been ratified with deliberate votes and 
vehement acclamations, was overturned in the next 
session b} the opposition of the legates and their 
oncntal friends It was in vain that a multitude 
of episcopal voices repeated in chorus, » The de- 
finition of the fathers is orthodox and immutable* 
The hcrcties arc now discovered ' Anathema to the 
Ncstorians > Let them depart from the synod 1 Let 


them repair to Rome'"“ The legates threatened, 
the emperor was absolute, and a committee of 
eighteen bishops prepared a new decree, winch 
was imposed on the reluctant assembly In the 
name of the fourth general council, the Christ in 
one person, but tn two natures, was announced to 
the catholic world an invisible line was drawn 
between the heresy of Apollinaris and the faith of 
St Cynl , and the road to paradise, a bridge as 
sharp as a razor, was suspended over the abyss by 
the master-hand of the theological artist During 
ten centuries of blindness and servitude, Europe 
received her religious opinions frOm the oracle of 
the Vatican, and the same doctrine, already var- 
nished with the rust of antiquity, was admitted 
without dispute into the creed of the reformers, who 
disclaimed the supremacy of the Roman pontiff 
The synod of Chalredon still triumphs in the pro- 
testant churches , but the ferment of controversy 
has subsided, and the most pious chnstians of the 
present day are ignorant, or careless, of their own 
belief concerning the mystery of the incarnation 
Far different w as the temper of the u^eoni of the 
Greeks and Egyptians under the ortho- ^ 
dox reigns of Leo and Marcian Those ~ 

pious emperors enforced with arms and edicts the 
sy mbol of their faith and it was declared by 
the conscience or honour of five hundred bishops, 
that the decrees of the synod of Chalcedon might 
be lawfully supported, even with blood The 
catholics observed with satisfaction, that the same 
synod was odious both to the Nestorians and the 
Monophysites ,i' but the Nestonans were less angry, 
or less powerful, and the east was distracted by the 
obstinate and sanguinary zeal of the Monophysites 
Jerusalem was occupied by an army of monks , in 
the name of the one incarnate nature they pillaged, 
they burnt, they murdered , the sepulchre of Christ 
was defiled with blood, and the gates of the city 
were guarded in tumultuous rebellion against the 
troops of the emperor After the disgrace and exile 
of Dioscoriis, the Egyptians still regretted their 
spiritual father , and detested the usurpation of his 
successor, who was introduced by the fathers of 
Chalcedon The throne of Proterins was supported 
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by a guard of two thousand soldiers, lie waged a 
fi\c gears' war against the people of Alexandna, 
and on tlie lirsl intelligence of llie death of Mar- 
cian, he became the sictim of their zeal On the 
third day before the festival of Easter, the patn- 
arch was besieged in the cathedral, and murdered 
In the baptistery The remains of liis mangled 
corpse Mere delivered to the flames, and his ashes 
to the wind and the deed was inspired by the 
vision of a pretended angel , an ambitious monk, 
who, under the name of Timothy the Cat,* suc- 
ceeded to the place and opinions of Hioscorus 
Tins deadly superstition was inflamed, on either 
side, by the principle and the practice of retalia- 
tion in the pursuit of a metaphysical quarrel, 
many thousands" were slain, and the Christians of 
every degree were deprived of the substantial en- 
joyments of social life, and of the invisible gifts of 
baptism and the holy communion Perhaps an ex- 
travagant fable of the times may conceal an alle- 
gorical picture of these fanatics, who tortured each 
other, and themselves “ Under the consulship of 
Venantius and Celer,'’says a grave bishop, “the 
people of Alexandria, and all Egy pt, w ere seized 
with a strange and diabolical frenzy great and 
small, slaves and freedmen, monks and clergy, the 
natives of the land, who opposed the synod of 
Cliaiccdon, lost their speech and reason, barked 
like dogs, and tore, with their own teeth, the flesh 
from tlicir hands and arms 

Thcrrconconof ’r**® ‘I'sordcrs of thiity years at 
A d'ws length produced the famous Henoti- 
coNeof the emperor Zeno, which in 
Ins reign, and in that of Anastasius, was signed by 
all the bishops of the cast, under the penalty of 
degradation and exile, if they rejected or infringed 
this salutary and fundamental law The clergy 
may smile or groan at the picsumption of a layman 
who defines the articles of faith , yet if he stoops to 
the humiliating task. Ins mind is less infected by 
prejudice or interest, and the authority of the magis- 
trate can only be maintained by the concord of the 
people It IS in ecclesiastical story, that Zeno ap- 
pears least contemptible, and I am not able to 
discern any Maiiichc'can or Eutydnan guilt in the 
generous saying of Anastasius, That it was unwor- 
thy of an emperor to persecute the worshippers of 
Christ and the citizens of Rome The Henoticon 
was most pleasing to the Egyptians , yet the small- 
est blemish has not been described by the jealous, 
and even jaundiced, eyes of our orthodox school- 


men, and it accurately represents the catholic faith 
of the incarnation, without adopting or disclaiming 
the peculiar terms or tenets of the hostile sects A 
solemn anathema is pronounced against Ncstorius 
and Eutyclics , against all heretics by whom Christ 
IS divided, or confounded, or reduced to a phan- 
tom Without defining the number or the article 
of the word nature, the pure system of St Cynl, 
the faith of Nice, Constantinople, and Ephesus, is 
respectfully confirmed, but, instead of bowing at 
the name of the fourth council, the subject is dis- 
missed by the censure of all contrary doctrines, if 
any such have been taught cither elsewhere or at 
Cliaiccdon Under this ambiguous expression, the 
friends and the enemies of the last synod might 
unite in a silent embrace The most reasonable 
Christians acquiesced in this mode of toleration , 
but their reason was feeble and inconstant, and 
their obedience was despised as timid and servile 
by the vehement spirit of their brethren On a 
subject which engrossed the thoughts and dis- 
courses of men, it was diflicult to preserve an exact 
neutrality , a book, a sermon, a prayer, rekindled 
the flame of controversy , and the bonds of qonimu- 
nioii were alternately broken and renewed by the 
private animosity of the bishops The spate be- 
tween Ncstorius and Eutyclics was filled by a thou- 
sand shades of language and opinion , the acephaU '• 
of Egypt, and the Roman pontifls, of equal valour, 
though of unequal strength, may be found at the 
two extremities of the theological scale The 
acephali, without a king or a bishop, were separated 
above three hundred years from the patrnrehs of 
Alexandria, w ho had accepted the communion of 
Constantinople, without exacting a foiinal con- 
demnation of the sy nod of Cliaiccdon For accept- 
ing the communion of Alexandria, without a formal 
approbation of the same synod, the patiiarclis of 
Constantinople were anathematized by the popes 
Their inflexible despotism involved the most ortho- 
dox of the Greek churches in this spiritual con- 
tagion, denied or doubted the validity of their 
sacraments,* and fomented, thirty -five years, the 
schism of the cast and west, till they finally abo- 
lished the memory of four Byzantine pontifls, who 
had dared to oppose the supremacy of ,St Peter ^ 
Before that period, the precarious truce of Constanti- 
nople and Egypt had been violated by the zeal of 
the riv al prelates Macedonius, who was suspected 
of the Ncstorian heresy, asserted, in disgrace and 
exile, the synod of Cliaiccdon, while the successor 
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e De hiec|Uos baptizaiit, quos ordinaiit Acaeine, m-ijorum tradi. 
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of Cjnl would lm^c purcimscd its oicrthrow with 

a hnbc of two thousand pounds of gold 

Tiie Tn^-non fcicr of the times, the sense, 

andRiigiancmr or rather the sound, of a sillahle, was 
till the death of „ , , . , - 

AnutasiiK. suflicicnt to disturb the peace of an em- 

A D SOS-518. fjijjj, TaisAGiON,* (thnce holy,) 

“ Holy, holy, holy Lord God of hosts is sup- 
posed, by the Greeks, to be the identical Ii3mn 
nhich the angels and cherubim eternally repeat be- 
fore the throne of God, and which, about the middle 
of the fifth centurj, was miraculousl} reiealcd to 
the church of Constantinople The devotion of 
Antioch soon added, “ who was crucified for us 
and this grateful address, cither to Christ alone, or 
to the whole Trinit), may be justified by the rules 
oflhcologj, and has been graduallj adopted by the 
catholics of the cast and west But it had been 
imagined by a monoplijsite bishop," the gift of an 
enemy was at first rejected as a dire and dangerous 
blasphemj , and the rash innovation had nearly cost 
the emperor Anastasius liis throne and Iiis life* 
The people of Constantinople were devoid of anj 
rational principles of freedom , but they held, as a 
lawfuljicause of rebellion, the colour of a liiery in 
the races, or the colour of a mystery in the schools 
The Tiisagion, with and without this obnoxious 
addition, was chanted in the cathedral by two 
adverse choirs, and when their lungs were ex- 
hausted, tliey had recourse to the more solid argu- 
ments of sticks and stones the aggressors were 
punished by the emperor, and defended by the 
patriarch , and the crown and mitre were slaked on 
the event of this momentous quarrel The streets 
were instantly crowded with innumerable swarms 
of men, women, and children , the legions of monks, 
in regular array, marched, and shouted, and fought 
at their head, “ Christians ' this is the day of mar- 
ly rdom let us not desert our spiritual father , ana- 
thema to the Manichxan tyrant' he is unworthy to 
reign ” Such was the catholic cry , and the galleys 
of Anastasius lay upon their oars before the palace, 
till the patriarch Ind pardoned his penitent, and 
hushed the waves of the troubled multitude The 
tnumph of Maccdonius was checked by a speedy 
exile , but the zeal of his flock was again exasper- 
ated by the same question, “ Whether one of the 
Trinity had been crucified’’’ On this momentous 
occasion, the blue and green factions of Constanti- 
nople suspended their discord, and the civil and 
military powers were annihilated in their presence 
The keys of the city, and the standards of the 


guards, were deposited in the forum of Constantine, 
the principal station and camp of the faithful 
Day and night they were incessantly busied cither 
in singing hy mns to the honour of their God, or in 
pillaging and murdering the serv ants of their pnnee 
The head of his favourite monk, the friend, as they 
styled him, of the enemy of the Holy Trinity, was 
borne aloft on a spear, and the fire-brands, which 
had been darted against heretical structures, dif- 
fused the undistinguishing flames over the most 
orthodox buildings The statues of the emperor 
were broken, and his person was concealed in a 
suburb, till, at the end of three days, he dared to 
implore the mercy of his subjects Without his 
diadem, and in the posture of a suppliant, Anasta- 
sius appeared on the throne of the circus The 
catholics, before bis face, rehearsed their genuine 
Trisagion , they exulted in the offer which he pro- 
claimed by the voice of a herald, of abdicating the 
purple , they listened to the admonition, that, since 
all could not reign, they should previously agree in 
the choice of a sovereign , and they accepted the 
blood of two unpopular ministers, whom their 
master, w ithout hesitation, condemned to the lions 
These furious but transient seditions were encou- 
raged by the success of Vitalian, who, with an army 
of Huns and Bulgarians, for the most part idolaters, 
declared bimself tlie champion of the catholic faith 
In this pious rebellion be depopulated Thrace, be- 
sieged Constantinople, exterminated sixty -five thou- 
sand of Ins fellow-christians, till he obtained the 
recall of the bishops, the satisfaction of the pope, 
and the establishment of the council of Chalcedon, 
an orthodox treaty, reluctantly signed by the dying 
Anastasius, and more faithfully performed by the 
ancle of Justinian And such was the 
event of the_/frst of the religious w ars, -mx, 

which have been waged in the name, * ® 
and bv the disciples, of the God of peace " 

Justinian has been already seen in Thwiogini eha- 

the vanous lights of a pnnee, a con- racier and 50 

, , • . , 1 'ernment of Jus. 

queror»andaIawgner the theologian* tinnn, 
still remains, and it affords an un- * ® sio-ses 
favourable prejudice, that his theology should form 
a V cry prominent feature of his portrait The sov e- 
reign sympathized with his subjects in their super- 
stitions reverence for living and departed saints 
his Code, and more cspeciallv his Novels, confirm 
and enlarge the privileges of the clergy , and in 
every dispute between a monk and a layman, the 
partial judge was inclined to pronounce that truth. 
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k Ttt-’bmwMustory.fromtbe owned of Chalcedon to the dcMb 


orAna<ea<iaMn» fonnd m ilii> nreviiry of Libentno (e 14—19) 
I *'*1? ' book* of Eva^riu% the Abstract of the two liooks 
fJie R^cr, Aefir of (he Synod* and the epi^lfe* of Ihe 
^ I®”* The *erie* I* continued with some disorder in 

Jot llneenlh and sixic^tli lomca of the Memotre* Ecclesiaslmue* of 
I il^mont. And here I mii*t take ln\e for crep of that incompnrabld 
jirmae— whose bij^nlry IS o>erlnlanced hy Iht merits of cniditioti* dili 

Tcracilt. nnrl cminttintia IIM,. tf. mm»» m,m^m I,* 


• « J »io»IVVVl MV (lit. IlirriiS Ul VrilMIAIVIIf Will 

j Wiipiiloiw minuttiif** He was pre\enlM b\ 

... ... _ 11, e sixth ceiitiirj of the church 


j Vi-^ * **v-riijniioiiw mini 

death from cmnpletinjr, as he desi^ietl, 
and empire * 

V”*” Anecdote* of Prompin^ (r 11 13. 19 27 2«t) 

inin the lramed remnrk^of Alennnriti* i*cniinrimd rather linn con 
i *he Act* of the Council* the fniirth liook of rvajrrui* 

ami the complaints of the African Finindii* m hi* twelhb beok— de 
uiDii«capitiilis *'ciim«idericlociiisapi>etit imiiortuue snonlanel* 
rjuieslionibus ecclesiam liirbaL See Procop de Ib-H Goth ) id c 3./ 
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and innocence, and jaslicc, were always on the 
side of llie cliurcti In his public and private 
dc\otions, the emperor was assiduous and exem- 
plary, his prayers, vigils, and fasts, displayed the 
austere penance of a monk , his fancy was amused 
by the hope or belief, of personal inspiration , he 
had secured the patronage of the Virgin and St 
Michael the archangel , and his recovery from a 
dangerous disease was ascribed to the miraculous 
succour of the holy martyrs Cosmas and Damian 
The capital and the provinces of the cast were de- 
corated with the monuments of his religion and 
though the far greater part of these costly structures 
may be attributed to his taste or ostentation, the 
7eal of the royal architect was probably quickened 
by a genuine sense of love and gratitude towaids 
his invisible benefactors Among the titles of im- 
perial greatness, the name of Pious was most pleas- 
ing to his ear , to promote the temporal and spiritual 
interest of the church, was the sennus business of 
his life , and the duty of father of his country was 
often sacnficcd to that of defender of the faith 
The controversies of the times were congenial to his 
temper and understanding , and the theological 
professors must inwardly dende the diligence of a 
stranger, who cultivated their art and neglected Ins 
own “ What can y e fear,” said a bold conspirator 
to his associates, “ from your bigoted tyrant » Sleep 
less and unarmed he sits whole nights in his closet, 
debating with reverend grey-beards, and turning 
over the pages of ecclesiastical volumes”® The 
fruits of these lucubrations were displayed in many 
a conference, where Justinian might shine as the 
loudest and most subtle of the disputants, in many 
a sermon, which, under the name of edicts and 
epistles, proclaimed to the empire the theology of 
their master While the barbarians invaded the 
provinces, while the victorious legions marched 
under the banners of Bclisanus and Narses, the 
successor of Trajan, unknown to the camp, was 
content to vanquish at the head of a sy nod Had 
he invited to these synods a disinterested and 
rational spectator, Justinian might have learned, 
“ that icligious controversy is the offspring of arro- 
gance and folly , that true piety is most laudably 
expressed by silence and submission , that man. 
Ignorant of his own nature, should not presume to 
scrutinize the nature of his God , and that it is 
sufficient for us to know, that power and benevo- 
lence are the perfect attributes of the Deity 
H.. p*r*rcut. 0 B Toleration vv as not the v irtue of the 
times, and indulgence to rebels has 
seldom been the virtue of princes But when the 
prince descends to the narrow and peevish character 

Ki Procop de Cdificii*, 1 i e 6, 7 &c pi'sini 

» Ot it KoPnTiti 0^1 XaCTOt ct cr« Xtir^nr T««r ou(ti »r*To>» out, 
Toit noxcTOr ntoci K\tir ra 

cjcut- Procop de Bell t,oth I in c li In the life of St Tuu 
clua< (apud Aleman ad Procop Arran, c IS ) tlie fame rliaracter i« 
(men mth a dc<i|,n to prai<e Jii<tinian 
« For thcfe wi«e and nindemtc aenliment« Prticnpin< Me Hell 
Goth 1 I C. v.) i< woiir^ed in the prefirc of Alemannii*, who nnl.n 
him among the potilicat chri>tiTii< — «cd loupe reriu« li'cnewini omnium 
•cntinaa, promisque Atheoi— alKimin\We athnOa who tireacliH the 
imitation of God a mere} to man, (ad lli«t Vttan c 13 ) i 


orheretica. 


of a disputant, he is easily provoked to supply the 
defeet of argument by the plenitude of power, and. 
to chastise vvilhout mercy the perverse blindness of 
those who wilfully shut their eyes against the light 
of demonstration The reign of Justinian was a 
uniform yet various scene of persecution, and he 
appears to have surpassed his indolent predecessors, 
both in the contrivance of his laws and the rigour 
of their execution The insufficient 
term of three months was assigned for 
the conversion or exile of all heretics,!’ and if he 
still connived at their precarious stay, they were 
deprived, under his iron yoke, not only of the 
benefits of society, but of the common birth-nght of 
men and Christians At the end of four hundred 
years, the Montanists of Phrygia s still breathed the 
wild enthusiasm of perfection and prophecy, which 
they had imbibed from their male and female 
apostles, the special organs of the Paraclete On 
the approach of the catholic priests and soldiers, 
they grasped with alacrity the crown of martyrdom, 
the conventicle and the congicgation penshed in 
the flames, but these pnmitive fanatics were not 
extinguished three hundred years after the death of 
their tyrant Under the protection of the Gothic 
confederates, the church of the Arians of Constan- 
tinople had braved the seventy of the laws their 
clergy equalled the wealth and magnificence of the 
senate, and the gold and silver which was seized 
by the rapacious hand of Justinian might perhaps 
be claimed as the spoils of the provinces and the 
trophies of the barbarians A secret remnant of 
pagans, who still lurked in the most 
refined and the most rustic conditions PosaM# 
of mankind, excited the indignation of the chns- 
tians, who were perhaps unwilling that any stran- 
gers should be the witnesses of their intestine 
quarrels A bishop was named as the inquisitor of 
the faith, and his diligence soon discovered in the 
court and city, the magistrates, lawyers, physicians, 
and sophists, who still cherished the superstition of 
the Greeks They were sternly informed that they 
must choose without delay between the displeasure 
of Jupiter or Justinian, and that their av crsion to 
the gospel could no longer bo disguised under the 
scandalous mask of indifference or impiety The 
patncian Photius perhaps alone was resolved to 
live and to die like his ancestors he cnfranehiscd 
himself with the stroke of a dngger, and left his 
tyrant the poor consolation of exposing with igno- 
miny the lifeless corpse of the fugitive His weaker 
brethren submitted to their earthly monarch, under- 
went the ceremony of baptism, and laboured, by 
their extraordinary zeal to erase the suspicion, or 

T’"/. ^ sirnitn'lsncc, » prt^ned lir Join, 

MaUla, ((om ii p (O rdit VjMt 1731 ) nlio more cicilit a« 

lio draw* inward<i Ins oml After niimlM^ns the l,errlir« Xi^oriir,. 
CutjchiaiK Ac. nc rxptctf nt Jiistinun iil di..ni tcii . lodiccn 
tnr juUpm,,. etnm iit con, ict, rt aperti hsrclic i ,u»ta> ci idw^ 
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to e\piate the gnilt, of idolatry The native coun- 
try of Homer, and the theatre of the Trojan war, 
still retained the last sparks of Ins mjthology by 
the care of the same bishop, seventy thousand 
pagans were detected and conserted in Asia, 
Phrjgio, Lydia, and Cana, ninety -six churches 
were built for the new proselytes, and linen vest- 
ments, Bibles, and liturgies, and vases of gold and 
Sliver, were supplied by the pious munificence of 
Justinian ' The Jews, who had been 
’ gradually stripped of their immunities, 
were oppressed by a \ exatious law, w hich compelled 
them to observe the festival of Easter the same day 
on which it was celebrated by the Christians * And 
they might complain with the more reason, since 
the calholies themselves did not agree with the 
astronomieal ealriilations of their sovereign the 
people of Constantinople delayed tlie beginning of 
their Lent a whole week after it had been ordained 
by authority , and they had the pleasure of fasting 
seven days, while meat was exposed for sale by the 

oriNunariiaiis. t'*® cniperor The Sama- 

ritans of Palestine • were a motley race, 
an ambiguous sect, rejected as Jews by the pagans, 
by the Jew s as schismatics, and by the Christians as 
idolaters The abomination of the cross had already 
been planted on their holy mount of Garizim,'* but 
the persecution of Justinian offered only the alter- 
native of baptism or rebellion They chose the 
latter under the standard of a desperate leader, 
they rose in arms, and retaliated their w rongs on the 
lives, tlie property, and the temples, of a defence- 
less people The Samaritans were finally subdued 
by the regular forces of the cast twenty thousand 
were slain, twenty thousand were sold by the Arabs 
to the infidels of Persia and India, and the remains 
of that unhappy nation atoned for the crime of 
treason by the sin of hj poensy It has been com- 
puted that one hundred thousand Homan subjects 
were extirpated in the Samaritan war,* which con- 
verted the once fruitful province into a desolate 
and smoking wilderness But in the creed of 
Justinian, the guilt of murder could not be applied 
to the slaughter of unbelievers , and he piously 

T Thro|ilian Cliron p 153 Joliii, the niaiinplivole bnliop or 
A»ia IS a more nuthentie witness of this tnnsactinn in which he 
*** .!?'!*** emplojed h> the emiwror (Aesenun Bib Orient tom 

II p 

» Cominre Pippins (HisL Arrin c aS ainl Alemin a ^otel>) with 
Theopbancs {Clinn p 19 / 1 ) The council of Nice haa iiitrusled the 
patriarch or rather the asironnmera of Alexanilrn with the annual 
procUmatioii of Lastcr and we atill read, or nllier we do not read 
many of the Paschal rpistlen of SU C\ril Since the reizii of mono 
Wijtism in Ci,}pt, tlie catholics were perplexed by such a fooli h pre 
judice as llral which «o loiij, oppoacd, nmoiia the |irotestaiits, the re 
ception of the Gregorian Myle >-■ 

t For the ichmon and liittory of the Sam-iritana, roiinilt Ihunace. 
Ilntoire des Julfs a learned and impartial work ® 

o Sichein Neapohi Naploii* tlie ancient and modern scat of the 
^roantana w situate In n aallet bctwctii the barren tbal, the rooun 
lain of rursinir to the north and the fruitful Garism or mountain 
of cnisin^ tn the south, tenor elerenlmiici tratel from Jerusalem See 
flljondrcl Journev from Alrpim A.r p OT— 03 
* Procop AneednUe U Tlieophan Chrnn p 122 JohnSIalala 
piirpn torn ii p 02 1 remember an nb<crntiiin Inlf pliiloaophiral. 
Iialf sii|ientltinii« tliat tlie pm* nice which had Iwtii ruined In tlw 
bigotry of Justinian was the same through which the JUalioinetans 
penetralrd into the empire 

T 1 he exprcnion of Procopius is rcmatkahle oi yap «i cdneei ^oior 
AiiStol"/ * 13*' oerue Jofitt oi -rtActTuvrst Tcxoier oern 

^ nndlheorlninal evidence of the 
laws of Justinian Durmg tlie first yeari of liis reign, Baronins him- 


laboured to establish with fire and sword the unity 
of the chnstian faith ^ 

With these sentiments, it was in- 
cumbent on him, at least, to he alwajs 
in the right In the first years of Ins administration, 
he signalized his zeal as the disciple and patron of 
orthodoxy the reconciliation of the Greeks and 
Latins established the tome of St Leo as the creed 
of the emperor and the empire , the Nestonans and 
Eutycliians were exposed, on either side, to the 
double edge of persecution , and the four symods, of 
Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon, were 
ratified by the code of a catholic law giver * But 
while Justinian strove to maintain the uniformity of 
faitli and worship, his wife Theodora, whose vices 
were not incompatible with devotion, had listened 
to the monopliysite teachers, and the open or 
clandestine enemies of the church rev ived and mul- 
tiplied at the smile of their gracious patroness The 
capital, the palace, the nuptial bed, were torn by 
spiritual discord , yet so doubtful was the sincerity 
of the royal consorts, that their seeming disagree- 
ment was imputed by many to a secret and mis- 
chievous confederacy against the religion and 
happiness of their people * The fa- 

cliapterv, 

AD 


mous dispute of the three chapters,*’ cliapterv, 
which has filled more volumes than it * ** 


descirves lines, is deeply marked with this subtle 
and disingenuous spint It vv as now three hundred 
years since the body of Origen* had been eaten by 
the worms his soul, of which he held the pre- 
existence, was in the hands of its Creator, but Ins 
writings were eagerly perused by the monks of 
Palestine In these writings, the piercing eye of 
Justinian descried more than ten metaphysical 
errors , and the primitive doctor, in the company of 
Pythagoras and Plato, was devoted by the clergy to 
the eternity of hell-firc, which he had presumed to 
deny Under the cover of this precedent, a trea- 
f herons blow was aimed at the council of Chalcedon 
The fathers had listened without impatience to 
the praise of Theodore of Mopsuestia,** and their 
justice or indulgence had restored both Theodoret 
of Cyrrhus, and Ibas of Edcssa, to the communion 

•elf IS in extreme good InimouMrith tlie emperor, who courted the 
** * liiem into (ns power 

.. AM«aot e 13 Evagrius 1 ir c. 10 If the eccle 

HiVreu^l l»'lorian, their eommon .usp.eioi. proves 

b On the viihjecl of the three ehapterv the original acts of the fifth 
<>islantinople supply much ll•ele••, thoii;,h an 
IheMir knowledge (Concil tom (i p 1-419) The rreet nvagrins 
r’’ I**"? e 3S) than the three veilonv jf/n 

de trilius capitulis, nliirli are 
0" liisBrctiariim c 

t,W ' "L*"'' Tiiiiniinciisi* in his Chronicle, (in lorn i Antiii 
vT^!li?"p*!’ ** (fl'® l-iber Pontifinlix or Annslasiii« (in 

. H j “ origiml, Jtahnn evidence The iiinderii 

^er will *ri«i^nie iiifiimiation from Diipiii (Biblint Ertles 
M? (»'» de I’ElIik., tom t p 

Ihor'i^anVrinmeVr ofll.e,!^^ «'• 

and '?«*** * 1 ? “ P™P®"''‘y to mutate the wAorn 

tlw old philowiplieri (Justinian ad Meniiam in 
toib# 7 VfiT ^ moderate npininiis were too repii|,nant 
rawn * * **** tnund guiltj of the lierevy of 

.P “<* t"*" ‘ Axon I-wt Onl 1 I»s 

tairl} weig hed the LUilt and innocence of Theodore of MopMiestia. If 
Y “ nwnv etroni iroiild he a cliarilaMe 

-.,1^1*7 . *? «ul«nuent ralaingiiev of liefesi*rcli«, he ilom 
tn '• tneluded anil it is the duty ot Assinnn 

(DihlinC Oricne tom tv p 203-207 ) to Justify the eeiitenre 




of the church But the characters of these oriental 
bishops were tainted with the reproach of heresj , 
the first had been the master, the Ino others were 
the friends, of Ncstoniis their most suspicious 
passages were aroused under the title of the three 
c/iapteis, and the condemnation of their nicmorj 
must involve the honour of a synod, whose name 
was pronounced witli sincere or affected reverence 
by the catholie world If these bishops, whether 
innocent or guilty, were annihilated in the sleep of 
death, they would not probably be awakened by the 
clamour, which after a hundred years was raised 
over their grave If they were already in the fangs 

of the daemon, their torments could neither be ag- 
gravated nor assuaged by human industry If in 
the company of saints and angels they enjoyed the 
rewards of piety, they must have smiled at the idle 
fury of the theological insects who still crawled on 
the surface of the earth The foremost of these 
insects, the emperor of the Romans, darted his sting, 
and distilled his venom, perhaps without discerning 
the true motives of Theodora and her ecclesiastical 
faction The victims were no longer subject to Ins 
power, and the vehement style of ins edicts could 
only prat laim their damnation, and invite the clergy 
of the cast to join in a full chorus of curses and 
viii tcnmi anathemas The east, with some hesi- 
TOiincii Mdof tation, consented to the voice of her 
Tp'ssT*’ sovereign the fifth general council, of 
Maj 4~JiuieS patriarchs and one hundred and 

sixty-five bishops, was hold at Constantinople, and 
the authors, as well as the defenders, of the three 
chapters, were separated from the communion of 
the saints, and solemnly delivered to the pnnee of 
darkness But the Latin churches were more jea- 
lous of the honour of Leo and the synod of Ghaicc- 
don , and if they had fought as they usually did 
finder the standard of Rome, they might have pre- 
vailed in the cause of reason and humanity But 
f heir chief was a prisoner in the hands of the enemy , | 
the throne of St Peter, which had been disgraced 
by the simony, was betrayed by tbc cowardice, of 
Vigilius, who yielded, after a long and inconsistent 
struggle, to tlic despotism of Justinian and the 
sophistry of the Greeks His apostasy provoked 
the indignation of the Latins, and no more than two 
bishops could be found who would impose their 
hands on his deacon and successor Pelagius Yet 
the perseverance of tbc popes insensibly transferred 
to tlicir ndversarics the appellation of scIiisniatK s , 
tbc Illyrian, African, and Italian cliurcbcs were 
oppressed by tlie civil and ecclesiastical poners, not 
without some cfloit of military force,* the distant 
bnrbnnans transcribed the creed of the Vatican, and 

r Sf, tlir tomiilainl* of LitKntii* and V irlor and Ihe exliorjation* 
«f jTOjK. l'clai.«w to Ihf loiiqutror and exarch of ItaU Sdiinna 
lier iKiletUtcs publiraa nppriinatur, itc (D>ncit Ion vi ii 407 &e I 
All ariiij wa» driaiiied lOMippreu the aeditiimoran llltrian ciU ’ 
Prucnpiiia (de Hell Ootli 1 it c -’V ) * , srp ,.e«n irrS,«r ocro., 
A«1 VpicTKitoi diaiinxorrai He »eenM l« prnini<e an ercloiaatiear 
^ lit>(nr\ n would lia\c been tiiriouT and imj^rtial 

f The biiliopT of llie ptlrtareliale of Vqiiilna were letonciled b\ 
p-ipe UoiHiriu* A D 63 S, piurabiri Aniuli d Itaba tnin v ci 7*0 i 
liiilllieyB,aniriIjt«ed and Ihe rclurm wae not finally extinkinlin) 
till&ts luiiitren ttaiT iTfore the cliureli of Spam lud oTetlooXed 
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in the period of a century, tbc schism of the three 
chapters expired in an obscure angle of the V enc- 
tian province ^ But the religious discontent of the 
Italians had already promoted the conquests of the 
Lombards, and the Romans themselves were acens- 
tomed to suspect the faith, and to detest the govern- 
ment, of their Byzantine tyrant 
Justinian was neilhcr steady nor Heresy of Jus- 
consistent in the nice process of fixing p’Set 
his volatile opinions and those of his 
subjects In his youth he was offended by the 
slightest deviation from the orthodox hne , in his 
old age, he transgressed the measure of temperate 
hcresv, and the Jacobites, not less than the catho- 
lics, were scandalized by his declaration, that the 
body of Christ was incorruptible, and that his man- 
hood w as never subject to any wants and infirmities, 
the inhcntance of our mortal Jlesli This phantastic 
opinion was announced in the last edicts of Justi- 
nian , and at the moment of his reasonable depar- 
ture, the clergy had refused to transcribe, the prince 
w'as prepared to persecute, and the people were rc- 
solv cd to suffer or resist A bishop of Trev es, secure 
beyond the limits of his power, addressed the mo- 
narch of the cast m the language of authority and 
affection “ Most gracious Justinian, remember 
your baptism and your creed Let not your grey 
hairs be defiled with heresy Recall your fathers 
from exile, and your followers from perdition You 
cannot he ignorant, that Italy and Gaul, Spam and 
Africa, already deplore your fall, and anatbematize 
your name Unless, without delay, you destroy 
what you have taught , unless you exclaim with a 
loud voice, I have erred, I have sinned, anaUitma 
to Ncstorius, anathema to Euty dies, y on will delii tr 
yonr soul to the same flames m which thep will 
eternally burn ” He died and made no sign s His 
death restored in some degree the peace of tbc 
church, and the reigns of his four surecssors, Jus- 
tin, Tiberius, Maurice, and Phocas, aredibtiiiguislied 
by a rare, though fortunate, v acancy in the eccle- 
siastic'll history of the east ’’ 

Tlic faculties of sense and reason t-),, ]vf„nnii,c 
are least capable of acting on them- 
selves , (he eye IS most inaccessible to 
the sight, the soul to the thought , yet we think, and 
even feel, that one will, a sole principle of action, 
IS essential to a rational and conscious being 
When Hcraclius returned from tbc Persian war, 
tlie orthodox hero consulted his bishops, whether 
(be Christ w bom he adored, of one person, but of 
two natures, was actuated by a single or a double 
will They replied in tbc singular, and the emperor 
was encouraged to hope that tbc Jacobites of Egj pt 

Uie liah Xi'oeral cnuncil wilh mii(rm|iiunnt »iltnc« (xiil Coitril 
jolrtan in Coiiril tom »u p 4S7~4')4 > 
e XicxtiiiT lii<hnp of Tm« (Omril lom ri p SI|,-„}a} hr 
liini'clf like tnont of the Oalliran preUir* {Gn-^or rpi«t I *11 en j 
10 Concit lorn *i p 1007 ) waT arparaled tfom the commiioioii oflhr 
four palriarctiT hj hi« refu«al In condemn Ihe three ehapler* llironiiiT 
almost pronmincrn Ihe damnation of Juitiniaii (AT) N» fit 

h AUer relalini, the last heresrof Jnslinian, (I ir e T 7 ~-tl ) and Ihe 
edict of hiTsoceesHir (I ' c 3 ) the remainder of llie {*, 2 

|.riiis l« blled with cisil iti<*ead of ceclestaitical.errntx. 
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and S3 nn might be reconciled bj the profession of 
ii doctrine, most certainly harmless, and most pro* 
bably true, since it was taught e\en by the Ncstori- 
ans themseh cs > The experiment was tned without 
effect, and the timid or vehement catlohcs con- 
demned Cl cn the semblance of a retreat in the pre- 
sence of a subtle and audacious enemy , The or- 
thodox (the prci ailing) party deiiscd new modes of 
speech, and argument, and interpretation to cither 
nature of Christ, they speciously applied a proper 
and distinct energy , hut tlic difference w as no 
longer iisiblc when they allowed that the human 
and the divine will were invariably the same “ The | 
disease was attended with the customary' symptoms, j 
but tlic Greek clergy, as if satiated with the endless 
controversy of the incarnation, instilled a healing 
counsel into the car of the prince and people They 
declared Uiemsclv csMonothclites, (asserters of the 
unity of wall,) but they treated the words as new, 
the questions as superfluous , and recommended a 
religious silence as the most agreeable to the pru- 
, dence and chanty of the gospel This 
Heraciiut law Of silencc was successively im- 
ihe?jp?^f posed by the ecthests or exposition of 
A°r)**ei8 Heraclius, the fi/pc or model of lus 
grandson Constans ,' and the imperial 
edicts were subscribed with alacrity or leluctance 
by the four patriarchs of Pome, Constantinople, 
Alexandna, and Antioch But the bishop and 
monks of Jerusalem sounded the alarm , 111 the 
language, or even in the silence, of the Greeks, tlio 
Latin churches detected a latent heresy and the 
obedience of pope Honorius to the commands of 
Ins sovereign was retracted and censured by the 
bolder ignorance of lus successors They con- 
demned the execrable and abominable heresy of the 
Monothclites, who revived the errors of Manes, 
Apolhnms, Euty dies, &,o , they signed the sen- 
tence of excommunication on the tomb of St Peter, 
the ink w ns mingled vv itli the sacramental wine, the 
blood of Christ, and no ceremony was omitted 
that could fill the superstitious mind vv itli horror and 
all right As the representative of the western 
Lhiircli, pope Marlin and his Latcran synod anatbe- 
inativcd the perfidious and guilty silence of the 
Greeks one hundred and five bishops of Italy , for 
the most part the subjects of Constans, presumed to 
reprobate Ins w ickcd type and the impious eclhesis 
of lus grandfather, and to confound the authors and 


their adherents with the twenty-one notonous here 
ties, tlie apostates from the chuich, and the organs 
of the devil Such an insult under the tamest 
reign could not pass vvith impunity Pope Martin 
ended lus days on the inhospitable shore of the 
Taunc Chersonesus, and lus oracle, the abbot Max- 
imus, was inhumanly chastised by the amputation 
of his tongue and lus right hand " But tlie same 
invincible spirit sun ived in their successors, and the 
triumph of the Latins av enged their recent defeat, 
and obliterated the disgrace of tlie three chapters 
The synods of Rome were confirmed vm, i;eiii>rai 
by the sixth general council of Con- Und "f 

stantinoplc, in the palace and pre- 
sence of a new Constantine, a descend- d’cTi 
ant of Heraclius The royal com ert 
converted the Byzantine pontiff and a majority of 
the bishops," the dissenters, with their chief, Ma- 
camis of Antioch, were condemned to the spiritual 
and temporal pains of heresy , the east conde- 
scended to accept the lessons of the west , and the 
creed was finally settled, which teaches the catho- 
lics of every age, that two wills or energies are 
harmonized in the person of Christ The majesty of 
the pope and the Homan synod was represented by 
tw'o priests, one deacon, and three bishops but 
these obscure Latins had neither arms to compel, 
nor treasures to bribe, nor language to persuade , 
and I am ignorant by what arts they could deter- 
mine the lofty emperor of tlie Greeks to abjure the 
catechism of his infancy, and to persecute the re- 
ligion of lus fathers Perhaps tlie monks and people 
of Constantinople * were fav ourdblo to the Latcran 
creed, which is indeed the least favourable of the 
two and the suspicion is countenanced by the un- 
natural moderation of the Greek clergy, w'ho appear 
in this quarrel to be conscious of their weakness 
While the synod debated, a fanatic proposed a more 
summary decision, by laising a dead man to life 
the prelates assisted at the trial, but the acknow- 
ledged failure may serve to indicate, tliat the pas- 
sions and prejudices of the multitude were not 
enlisted on the side of the Monothelitcs In the next 
generation, when the son of Constantine was de- 
posed and slain by the disciples of Macarius, they 
tasted the feast of rev engc and dominion the image 
or monument of the sixth council was defaced, and 
the original acts were committed to the flames But 
in the second vear, their patron was cast headlong 


I Till* extraordiniiy pwham inconsistent, doctrine of the lies, 
lorun* l»d been Qbierved ti\ U Croze (CtirMiaiiismc lies lodes, tom 
I p IP, 20 ) ond Is more fiillj exposed by Abiilptran,nux (Diblioth 
Orient tom ii p 292 Itiseuynast n 91 vers [.atm rorackjond 
As^eman liimseir, (tom iv p 218) They seem iRnotanl that lliey 

mipbl aticsc tlie positise aiithonlj of the ecthesis o piopor Xesonn^ 
samrpdiuipurTiivPeinv rov Kvpiov cvaiPpMirnoiiiRotdiio ciiroYwriiuir 

[the eomnion reproacti of theMonoptij sites,) ieo PeXnnoTO TOPTuv cures 

otc (TeVuiicc,-roirarTior it -roirro /SovXiar rur tvo irporoiruv 
itafam (Loncil tom an p 205) 
fc See the orthodox faith in Petarius (flozmala Tlirohis tom » 

* C*-)0 P all the depths of this controrersv arc 

Miiiiilcd in the breek diatomic between Maximus and Pyrrhus (ad 
raircmiom sill Annal llamn p 755-701 ) which relates a real con 
fr^nce, and produced as short lired acotiiersion 

***'’**"" seelerosumtjpum, (Coneil tom sn 
R “'*holics: opcralionis eenimlna (lors germina or el«e the 
*" V'* >"=>' Conril p 303 3C1 ) are the expres. 

tions of (lie cighteenlh anathema. The epistle of pope Marlin to Ainan 


diis a Galilean bishop sti-matizcs the Monotliehles and their heresy 
with equal siniicncc, (p 392 ) 

m Tlie sufferin,^ of Martin and Maximus are described with pathe 
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V »i^,i , A D 056 No 2. cl aniins subsequent ) 

Vet t ic chastisinieiit of their disobetUcnce, t'opio and c«„„T<ir ei«i<r- 

mni’ "> Mio type of Constans (Coneil 
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from ihc tlironCf the bishops of tlic cast liverc 
released from their occasional conformity, tlie 
Roman faith -was more firmlj re-planted by tlio 
ortliodo's successors of Bardanes, and the fine 
problems of tlic incarnation ■acre forgotten in the 
more popular and Msible quarrel of the norship of 
images 

„ , Before the end of the sesenth cen- 

union of file 

Greek «iwl Latin tuiy, llic crccd of tlic incarnationt 
churthc^ siliieli had been defined at Rome and 
Constantinople, si as uniformly prcarlicd in the rc' 
mote islands of Britain and Ireland ,s tlie same 
ideas svcrc entertained, or rather the same words 
were repeated, by all the Christians whose liturgy 
w as performed in the Greek or Latin tongue Their 
numbers, and sisiblc splendour, bestow ed an im^ 
perfect claim to the appellation of catholics but 
in the cast they were marked with the less honour' 
able name of Melchtes, or royalists,*' of men, 
whose faith instead of resting on the basis of Senp' 
turc, reason, or tradition, had been established, and 
was still maintained, by the arbitraiy power of a 
temporal monarch Their adtcrsancs might allege 
the words of the fathers of Constantinople, who 
profess theniscUcs the slates of the king , and they 
might relate, w'lth malicious joy, how the decrees of 
Chalccdon had been inspired and reformed by the 
emperor Marcian and histirgin bride The pre- 
tailing faction will naturally inculcate the duty of 
submission, nor is it less natural that dissenters 
should feel and assert the principles of freedom 
Under the rod of persecution, the Ncslonans and 
monophy sites degenerated into rebels and fugitnes, 
and the most ancient and useful allies of Rome 
were taught to consider the emperor not as the 
chief, but as the enemy, of the Christians Language, 
the leading principle which unites or separates the 
tribes of mankind, soon discriminated the sectaries 
of tlic cast, by a peculiar and perpetual badge, 
w Inch abolished the means of intercourse and the 
P«Tpci.«i «na. reconciliation The long do- 

tation of die minion of the Greeks, their colonics. 

and alio^c all, their eloquence^ had 
propagated a language doubtless the most perfect 

V Tlic of Mono«icl,t,.m m-iy Iw fniind in llic Acts of tlie 

CTJ-OWImdConO.nlinopfo 
(p CVi II j ) Wiromus extraclrd some on., mil doriimeiils from tlie 
Wican liUtarv and 1,|. rl,rnnolo„> » rectified liy lire dilipcnce of 
Pa..i rten Unpin (Diblinllreqiie Ecclo lom i; p S7— 71 ) and 

’ P 5»-M5)anord a tolerable 

S In tlic Utcran synod of CTO tVilfrid, an Anslo Sa-ton bi.l,op, nib. 
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clonim ft IlriUontiin nwnon Siotnriiro rt Pirloruin nitibin eoMan. 

'V'** ■Wilfrid c 11 apudPasi CriUca to”n, o 
rhe<ifiorc (micna in'wl'r J^ilaninEarchi(riii*i.o|iiwcti»lulo«o|iUttM 
was Im.j rxprclHl ii Home, (Council lom vn i, -M l'butX’«,n^ 
tented liiinscif irilli linidiiii; f A D OjO ) his provincial synod of Hal 
field III winch he received tV ilerrws of ire, re Martin aid fh' hMl 
I Wetan council a?ain.t tire mom Uiel.tr. (Cone, 1 lom s„ p !n7 te) 
11,eo,lo,c a monk «f TirMw .i, Cil.c.a Ind Irem named to ike pr ma« 
or ilriUin liv m.p. 1 Italian, (A D CCS -.re Batoniiisand Pag/ J 
esteem for hi. harning and piety «a. tainted l,r mmr di*tru.t 
nalioinl clniaetvr— ne quid eonirarium venutis bdei, Grareonim more 
in eerie lam cm ptme W initoducmt. The Cilieian oas wnt from 
tome to Caiiterbnrs unde- tlir tuition of an African cuiUe (lied* 
Ii t I^erle. Anslo-um I iv c 1 1 irea.lhrf(,liolheno™ndoctrVne 
Liid the mme rr^ oftlnMncarnition ha* laon mnformU transmitted 
oim T hioHlore tn tire modern ftimate. whou ondir.tanding «ner 
»p« tdcltlom With t{t3ialr*tr(i4c mvMm ^ ’ 

t Tin. name unknown till tire lentlicentiiry appewsfobeofSvnac 
jrisif. it n« invenUd bs the Jac .b.tr. and caUrly adopted bf ire 
Nestorianj and Matiomelans but it was accepted without sltame W 
3 H 2 


that has been conlns ed by the art of man Yet the 
body of the people, both in Syna and Egyiit, still 
pci severed in the use of their national idioms , with 
tins diflercncc, however, that the Coptic was con- 
fined to the rude and illiterate peasants of the Nile, 
while the Sy nac,* from the mountains of Assyria to 
the Red sea, was adapted to the higher topics of 
poetry and argument Armenia and Abyssinia were 
infected by the speech or learning of the Greeks , 
and their barbaric tongues, w hicli bad been revived 
in tlie studies of modem Europe, were unintelli- 
gible to tlie inhabitants of the Roman empire The 
Synac and the Coptic, the Armenian and the /T- tln- 
opic, arc consecrated in the service of their respect- 
ive churches* and their theology is enriched by 
domestic v ersions * both of the Senptures and of the 
most popular fathers After a period of thirteen 
hundred and sixty years, the spark of controversy, 
first kindled by a sermon of Nestorius, still bums 
in the bosom of the east, and the hostile communions 
still maintain the faitli and discipline of their foun- 
ders In the most abject state of ignorance, pov erty , 
and servitude, the Ncstonans and Monophy sites 
reject the spiritual supremacy of Rome, and clicrish 
the toleration of their Turkish masters, w liich allow s 
them to anathematize, on tlic one band, St Cy nl and 
tlie synod of Ephesus , on the other, pope Leo and 
the council of Chalccdon The weight which they 
cast into the dow nfall of the eastern empire demands 
our notice, and the reader may be amused with the 
various prospects of, I The Ncstonans II The 
Jacobites" III The Maronitcs IV The Arnicni- 
ans V The Copts , and, VI The Aby ssinians To 
the three former, the Synac is common , but of the 
latter, each is discriminated by the use of a national 
idiom Yet the modern natives of Armenia and 
Abyssinia would be incapable of conv crsing w itli 
tbcir ancestors , and the Christians of Egj pt and 
Syria, who reject the religion, have adopted the 
language, of Uic Arabians The lapse of time has 
seconded the sacerdotal arts, and in the east, as 
well as in the west, the Deity is addicssed in an 
obsolete tongue, unknown to the majority of the 
congregation 


'* ^f'qocnlly uwd in the Aiinalnorruticliin. fAt«e- 
niai, Bi ilrel. Orient tnm ii p 507, be tom tii |i 3X, Uciraiidof, 
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Unt in their pri line iiitecriti 2. Tltnl the V} rue lua the be.t elaiiii 
and Hut the consent of lire oriinbl recU » a proof Out it i« nr re an' 
cicfjf Tiun Ui^jr viii«ni 

n On Iheamiiiit rf tire "Monophlsile. and Xetlornn I am deenU 
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I Tiie NrsTO ^ Both in Ins natne nndbiscpisio- 
BIv^s, pal proMiicc, the heresy of the unfor- 
tunate Ncstonus was speedily obliteiated The 
oriental bishops, nbo at Ephesus bad resisted to 
bis face the arrogance of Cyril, were mollified by 
bis tardy concessions The same prelates, or their 
successors, subscribed, ivithout a murmur, the de- 
crees of Chalccdon , the power of the Monophysitcs 
reconciled them with the catholics in the conformity 
of passion, of interest, and insensibility of belief, 
and tbcir last reluctant sigh was breathed in the de- 
fence of the three chapters Their dissenting bretb- 
ren, less moderate, or more sincere, were crushed by 
the penal Ian s and as early as the reign of Justinian, 
it became dilTicult to find a church of Ncstorians 
within the limits of the Roman empire Beyond 
those limits they had discovered a new world, in 
which they might hope for liberty, and aspiie to 
conquest In Persia, notwithstanding the resistance 
of the Magi, Christianity had struck a deep root, 
and the nations of the east reposed under its salu- 
tary shade The catholic, or primate, resided in the 
capital in Ins synods, and in then dioceses, his 
metropolitans, bishops, and clergy, represented the 
pomp and honour of a regular hierarchy they re- 
joiced in the increase of proselytes, who were con- 
verted from the Zendavesta to the Gospel, from the 
secular to the monastic life , and their zeal was sti- 
mulated by the presence of an artful and formidable 
enemy The Persian church had been founded by 
the missionaries of Syua, and their language, dis- 
cipline, and doctrine, were closely interwoven with 
Its original frame The rnthalics were elected and 
ordained by their own sulfragans , but their filial 
dependence on the patriarchs of Antioch is attested 
by the canons of the oriental church * In the Per- 
sian school of Edcssa,! the rising generations of the 
faithful imbibed tlicir theological idiom , they stu- 
died in the Syriac version the ten thousand volumes 
of Theodore of Mopsucstia, and they revered tlie 
apostolic faith and holy martyrdom of Ins disciple 
Ncstonus, whose person and language were equally 
unknown to the nations beyond the Tigns The 
first indelible lesson of Ihas, bishop of Edessa, 
taught them to execrate the JOgyptxans, who, in the 
synod of Ephesus had impiously confounded the 
two natures of Christ The flight of the masters 
and scholars, who were twice expelled from the 
Athens of Syria, dispersed a crowd of missionaries 
inflamed by the double zeal of religion and revenge 
And the rigid unity of the Mon ophy sites, who, 
under the reigns of Zeno and Anastasius, had in- 
V aded the thrones of the cast, prov oked their antago- 
nrsh, in a land of freedom, to avow a moral, rather 


K ^ iIk Ar^ic nnntis nf Nice in the tnnMitinn of Alinlum Ei 
0|cl»n«i« Xo 37 IS 35 40 Cuiiril inn, n n 33 s 335 ci,( 3,ne 
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than a physical, union of the two persons of Christ 
Since the first preaching of the gospel, the Sassa- 
nian kings beheld, with an eye of suspicion, a race 
of aliens and apostates, w ho had embraced the re- 
ligion, and who might favour the cause, of the here- 
ditary foes of their country The royal edicts had 
often prohibited their dangerous correspondence 
with the Syrian cleigy , the piogress of the schism 
was grateful to the jealous pnde of Perozes, and 
he listened to the eloquence of an artful prelate, 
who painted Nestorius as the fnend of Persia, and 
urged him to secure the fidelity of his Christian sub- 
jects, by granting a just preference to the victims 
and enemies of the Roman tyrant The Nestonans 
composed a large majority of the clergy and people , 
they were encouraged by the smile, and armed with 
the sword, of despotism , yet many of their weaker 
brethren were startled at the thought of breaking 
loose from the communion of the Christian world, 
and the blood of seven thousand seven hundred 
Monophysites or catholics, confirmed the uniformity 
of faith and discipline in the churches of Persia * 
Their ecclesiastical institutions arc distinguished 
by a liberal principle of reason, or at least of policy 
the austerity of the cloister was relaxed and gradu- 
ally forgotten , houses of chanty were endow ed for 
the education of orphans and found- 
lings, the law of celibacy, so forcibly ° 

recommendcdtotlieGrecksandLatins, * ® so®. 
vvas disregarded by the Persian clergy , and the 
number of the elect was multiplied by the public 
and reiterated niiptiaU of the priests, the bishops, 
and even the patriarch himself To this standard 
of natural and religious freedom, myriads of fugi- 
tiv es resorted from all the provinces of the eastern 
empire, the narrow bigotry of Justinian was pu- 
nished by the emigration of his most industnoiis 
subjects , they transported into Persia the arts both 
of peace and war and those who deserved the fa- 
vour, were promoted in the service, of a discerning 
monarch The arms of Nushirvan, and his fiercer 
grandson, were assisted with advice, and money, and 
troops, by the desperate sectaries who still lurked 
in their native cities of the east, their zeal was re- 
warded with the gift of the catholic churches, but 
when those cities and churches were recovered by 
Hcraclius, their open profession of treason and 
heresy compelled them to seek a refuge in the realm 
of their foreign ally But the seeming tranquillity 
of the Nestonans was often endangered, and some- 
times overthrown They' were involved in the com- 
mon evils of oriental despotism their enmity to 
Rome could not always atone for their attachment 
to the gospel and a colony of three hundred tliou- 
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sand Jacobites, tbc captives of Apamea and Antiocb, 
\vcrc permitted to erect an hostile altar in the face 
of the catholic^ and in tbc sunshine of the court 
In his last treaty, Justinian introduced some con'- 
ditions which tended to enlarge and fortify the tole- 
ration of chn«tianity in Persia The emperor. 
Ignorant of the rights of conscience, was incapable 
of pity or esteem for the heretics uho denied the 
authont} of the holy synods but he flattered him- 
self that they would gradually perceive the temporal 
benefits of union with the empire and the chureh of 
Rome, and if he failed in exciting their gratitude, 
he might hope to provoke the jealousy of their sove- 
reign In a later age, the Lutherans have been 
burnt at Pans and protected in Germany, by the 
superstition and policy of the most Christian king 
Their tnK^ion^ in The dcsirc of gaining souls for God, 
Chhii^Xc'"'''*’ subjects for the church, has cx- 
A D soo— 1200 cited in every age the diligence of the 
Christian priests Fiom the conquest of Persia they 
carried their spintual arms to the north, the cast, 
and the south , and the simplicity of the gospel was 
fashioned and painted with the colours of the Sjriac 
theology In the sixth centurj, according to the 
report of a Ncstnrian traveller,” Christianity was 
successfully preached to the Ractriaus, the Huns, 
the Persians, the Indians, the Pcrsarmcnians, the 
Medcs, and the Elamites the baibaric churches, 
from the gulf of Persia to the Caspian sea, were 
almost infinite , and their recent faith was conspi- 
cuous in the number and sanctity of their monks 
and martyrs The pepper coast of Malabar, and the 
Isles of the ocean, Socotora, and Ceylon, were 
peopled with an increasing multitude of chnstians, 
and the bishops and clergy of those sequestered 
regions derived their ordination from the catholic 
of Babylon In a subsequent age, the veal of the 
Nestorians overleaped the limits w Inch had confined 
the ambition and curiosity both of the Greeks and 
Persians The niissionancs of Baleh and Samar- 
cand pursued without fear the footsteps of the 
roving Tartar, and insinuated themselves into the 
camps of the valleys of Imaus and the banks of the 
Sclinga They exposed a metaphysical creed to 
those illiterate shepherds to those sanguinary war- 
riors they recommended humanity and repose Yet 
a khan, whose pow'er they vainly magnified, is said 
to have received at their hands the ntes of baptism, 

n See the Tomt-npliia airKliaiii of C«itii« nirn-imcl Inil.rfl 
IlllIlMl'^ or the Indian inviRator, I m p 178 17n I \i n 337 The 
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b III It. luni ptovrew to SI 0 . 11 I Jerttailem, llotue Xc. the atota of 
I’reater John eaa|M,raled 11 , a mon.tmu. fable, of wl„fl, feitnrea 
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and even of ordination , and the fame of Ptestet or 
Ptesbyter Tohn’’ has long amused the credulity of 
Europe The royal convert was indulged in the 
use ot a portable altar , but be despatched an em- 
bassy to the patriarch, to inquire how, in the season 
of Lent, be should abstain from animal food, and 
how he might celebrate the eiicliarist in a desert 
that produced neither corn nor wine In their pro- 
gress by sea and land, tbc Nestorians entered Chinn 
by the port of Canton and tbc northern rcsidcni e ot 
Sigan Unlike the senators of Rome, who assumed 
with a smile the characters of priests and augurs, 
the mandarins, who afiect in public the reason of 
philosophers, arc devoted in private to every mode 
of popular superstition They cherished and they 
( onfounded the gods of Palestine and of India , but 
the propagation of Christianity awakened tbc jea- 
lousy of the state, and after a short vicissitude of 
favour and persecution, the foreign sect expired in 
ignorance and oblivion ” Under the reign of (lie 
caliphs, the Ncstorian cliprcli was dilTuscd from 
China to Jerusalem and Cyprus , and their numbers 
with those of tbc Tacobitcs, were computed to sur- 
pass tbc Greek and Latin communions <> Twenty- 
live metiopolilaiis or archbishops composed then 
hierarchy, but several of these were dispensed, by 
the distance and dangci of the way, from the duty 
of personal attendance, on the easy condition that 
every six years they should testify their faith and 
obedience to the catholic or patriarch of Babylon, a 
vague appellation, wliicii has been successively 
applied to the royal scats of Sclcucia, Ctcsiplion, 
and Bagdad Tlicsc remote branches arc long since 
withered, and the old patriarchal trunk*’ is now 
divided by the Elijahs of Mosul, the representatives, 
almost in lineal descent, of the genuine and primi- 
tive succession, the Josephs of Amida, who me 
reconciled to the church of Rome,' and the Simeons 
of Van or Ormia, whose revolt ,it the head of forty 
thousand families, was promoted in the sixteenth cen- 
tiiiy by the Sophis of Persia The number of three 
hundred thousand is allowed for the whole body of 
the Nestorians, who, under the name ol Chaldeans 
or Assyrians, arc confounded with the most learned 
or the most powerful nation of eastern antiquity 
According to the legend of anti- Tin riirniwn. of 
quity, the gospel was preached in 
India by St Thomas r At the end of a D 8s.i 


■n tiicrlciFiitli ami twelflli ccntiiriF. No<loriin cliri.ti.nilv wa. pm. 
iw.fd in the honie nf Kcraites (D Htrhelot p 2 jC SIS DoS A«w- 
manni tmn h p 4SS— SO-t } 

* The ehri«tnnlt\ of China, Iielwrcn Ihe eerenlh ami Ihirtrenlli 
omtnrj, i. inviiieihl^ pm.ecl I 1 ) the cmi>riit of Chinc.e Atalnan 
S\riar and latin evidence (A«einamil, nibllotli Orient tnm ir p 
S02— 552 Alem clr I'Andemie des Inwripl torn xx\ p ) 

Ttie lii'Wriptinn of Si_nii»ii wliirh dewrilw. the firtuiicsnf the Xt.. 
tnrian church from the fimt im«i,in A O (53(1, to the eiirrriit Vrar 
7St IS arriivd of for}.crv bv la Crorr V nllaire Xr who lirronie fl e 
dupes of tlieir own nitinmg' while tliev are .frvnt of a Jeoiitieal rminl 
4 Jambitmet Xestoruno plnre»ruam PraTi el latiiii Jamha V 1 n 
am lli't Uiemvol 1 It e p lO”! «i Uie Ge.*a tlei twr rtaneo. Tlw 
nnmlier. vre pienliv llioma.in Ilivcipliiie de I ).a;li.e, tnm 1 p 170 
e Tlie din mn of the patrnrehale iniv lie Irared in the Ittldioihem 
Orient of A«einvoni tnm 1 p 23-5*'? lom 11 p 4^7 Xc txn. in 
p OTO p C21— 1)23 tom jv p lei-lfjl }• 423 p CI2— f’S Xc 
f The pompon, lan.nage of Il.,me on the nibmi. in-iofa Xi-vtorijo 
^tnarcli i« ele..mllv renresenfed in the v-iratli tw,!, of Fjj IV do 

Ilibvtnn Xiiierrii AiM* and Ihe trophie. i f Aleum'er Taii-i and 
eebaiaita the Tigri. and Indii. 

pThe Indian mimonarv s Tloma. an apostle a Maiiirhaan 
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the ninth centurj , his shrine, perhaps in the neigh- 
bourhood of Madras, ivas deioutly Msited by the 
ambassadors of Alfred, and their return with a 
cargo of pearls and spices rewarded the zeal of the 
English monarch, who entertained the largest pro- 
jects of trade and discoierj When the Portu- 
guese first opened the naiigation of India, the 
Christians of St Thomas had hcen seated for ages 
on the coast of Malabar, and the dilTerence of their 
character and colour attested the mixture of a 
foreign race In arms, in arts, and possibly in 
Mrtuc, they excelled the natiics ofHindostan the 
husbandmen cuftnated the palm-tree, the mer- 
chants were enriched by the pepper-trade, the 
soldiers pieceded the natrs or nobles of Malabar, 
and their hereditary privileges w ere respected bj 
the gratitude or the fear of the king of Cochin and 
the Zamonn himself They acknowledged a Gen- 
too sovereign, but thej were governed, even in 
temporal concerns, bj the bishop of Anganiala He 
still asserted his ancient title of metropolitan of 
India, but liis real jurisdiction was exercised in * 
fourteen hundred, churches, and he was intrusted 

A n 1500 , Ac thousand 

souls Their religion would have ren- 
dered them the firmest and most cordial allies of 
the Portuguese, but the inquisitors soon discerned 
in the Christians of St Thomas the unpardonable 
guilt of heresy and schism Instead of owning 
themselves the subjects of the Roman pontiff, the 
spiritual and temporal monarch of the globe, they 
adhered, like their ancestors, to the communion of 
the Ncstorian patriarch , and the bishops whom he 
ordained at Mosul traversed the dangers of the 
sea and land to reach tlicir diocese on the coast of 
Malabar In thoir Sjnao liturgy, the names of 
Theodore and Nestorius were piously commemo- 
rated , thej united their adoration of the two persons 
of Christ , the title of Mother of God was offensive 
to their ear, and they measured with scrupulous 
avarice the honours of the Virgin Marj, whom the 
superstition of the Latins had almost exalted to the 
rank of a goddess When her image was first pre- 
sented to the disciples of St Thomas, they indig- 
nnntlj exclaimed, « We arc Christians, not idola- 
ters I” and their simple devotion was content with 
the Tcncntion of the cross Thoir separation from 
the western world had left them in ignoranre of the 
improvements, or corruptions, of a thousand jears , 
and their conformitj with the faith and practice of 
the fifth century, would equally disappoint the pre- 


nr jn Athenian mcrrlianl, {U Croze CIirisli>ni,me dc* lndc\ tom , 
i» ljowG\cr tn etrlyas tlie time of Jtrnm /ml 

ul^nlliini op«l HS ) Mnrcn Polo \>n» lurormril on the jnol that Im 

rrnm Maitni, (D Amitle, i:clairci>>«vmenaMirrtnde p 125 ) where tlic 
fp'woi'al elnircli under the name of St Thome 
uiid tvinrp the wilnt performed an anninl mirarli till lie was silenced 
vllC) «'« Cit,ze"tom „ p 

li NeiUirr Ihe mtlior of the Sa-eon auonicle (A T> SSI ) nor 
William of 'Vtalmrsbiir> {de Gestis Itepim Anjili-c i ii r i i 44} 
‘Yr’"'', ""‘“'■J “f iiiveiilins this eTliaordmarj 
AUrnl ^^.1 ,1. "f ' ‘}'® moliVM «nd measures o 7 

vt .irl- i « . jwo'okr our eunmtv 

Of I Malmwhutj feels the slifficulty of the cnlerpriie nn*l 

t "1 "I*"'*"'’ t almost siispeet that the Latlnh 

amtoMadocs colleeted their targo and legend in Egypt The roi 5 


judices of a papist or a protestant It was the first 
care of the ministers of Rome to intercept all corre- 
spondence with the Nestonan patriarch, and several 
of his bishops expired in the prisons of the holj 
olficc The flock, without a shepherd, was assaulted 
by the power of the Portuguese, the arts of the 
Jesuits, and the zeal of Alexes deMenezes, arch- 
bishop of Goa, in Ins personal visitation of the 
coast of Malabar The synod of Diampcr, at vv Inch 
he presided, consummated the pious work of the 
reunion, and rigorously imposed the doctnne and 
discipline of the Roman church, without forgetting 
anricular confession, the strongest engine of eccle- 
siastical torture The memory of Theodore and 
Nestorius was condemned, and Malabar was re- 
duced under the dominion of the pope, of the pri- 
mate, and of the Jesuits who invaded the see of 
Angamala or Cranganor Sixty v ears . „ 

- ,7 AD 1599— 1CS3 

ot servitude and hypocrisy were pa- 
tiently endured , but as soon as the Portuguese 
empire was shaken by the courage and industry of 
the Dutch, the Ncstorians asset ted, with vigour and 
effect, the religion of their fathers The Jesuits 
were incapable of defending the power which they 
had abused the aims of forty thousand chnstians 
were pointed against their falling tyrants , and the 
Indian archdeacon assumed the character of bishop, 
i till a fresh supply of episcopal gifts and Sjnac 
missionaries could be obtained from the patriarch 
of Babylon Since the expulsion of the Portu- 
1 guese, the Nestonan creed is fieclj professed on 
the coast of Malabar The trading companies of 
Holland and England are the friends of toleration , 
hut if oppression be less mortifying than contempt, 
the Christians of St Thomas have reason to com- 
plain of the cold and silent indifference of their 
brethren of Europe t 

II Thebistory of theMonopbysites u tuf jaco 
IS less copious and interesting than that 
of the Ncstonans Under the reigns of Zeno and 
Anastasius, their artful leaders surprised the ear of 
the prince, usurped the thrones of the east, and 
crushed on its native soil the school of the Syrians 
The rule of the Monophjsite faith was defined with 
exquisite discretion by Severus patriarch of An- 
tioch , he condemned, in the stjle of the Henoticon, J 
the adverse heresies of Nestorius and Eutyches, 
maintained against the latter the reaJitj of the body 
of Christ, and constrained the Greeks to allow that 
he was a liar who spoke truth But the approxi- 
mation of ideas could not abate the vehemence of 


M Barrington s Miwllanics) witli 

«n Indian, as Well asaScniidiimian ,o\a c 

I’ll"™-!, see As«i.man Bililml 
M^ar J, P. Gcildes a Churcli History ..r 

K. m i»,?\ 9 i'. ?»“ '■ V' 9 .™*® Histoire dll Clinstnnume des 
work’ VhiH'*! i.*” 1758 , a learned and aareeable 
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n tlie expression of Theodore, in Ins 
An ri/,'...*""'"’"’?!, P ''® '* >?y Is* Croze, , 
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Mennas of Alexandria. (Asseroan Bibliot Orient tom ii p 132—141} 
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passion , each party was the more astonished that 
their blind antagonist conid dispute on so tailing a 
dilTercncc , the tyrant of Syna enforced the belief 
of his creed, and his reign was polluted with the 
blood of three hundred and fifty monks, who weie 
^ jy ^ slam, not perhaps w ithout provocation 
or resistance, under the walls of Apa- 
mca ' The successor of Anastasius replanted the 
orthodov standard in the east Scicrus fled into 
^nd his friend, the eloquent Xcnaias,” who 
had escaped from the Nestorians of Persia, was 
sufibcated in his c\ilc by the Mclcliitcs of Paphla- 
gonia Fift^-four bishops were swept from tlicir 
thrones, eight hundred ecclesiastics were cast into 
prison," and notwithstanding the ambiguous faiour 
of Theodora, the oriental flocks, depmed of tlicir 
shepherds, must insensibly ha^c been either famish- 
ed or poisoned In this spiritual distress, the ex- 
piring faction was rcMied, and united, and pcipc- 
tuated, by the labours of a monk , and the name of 
James Baradecus" has been presen cd in the appel- 
lation of Jacobites, a familiar sound which may 
startle the car of an English reader From the holy 
confessors in their prison of Constantinople, he re- 
ceived the powers of bishop of Edessa and apostle 
of the cast, and the ordination of fourscore thousand 
bishops, priests, and deacons, is derived from the 
same inexhaustible source The speed of the zeal- 
ous missionary was promoted by the fleetest drome- 
daries of a devout chief of the Arabs , the doctrine 
and discipline of the Jacobites were secretly esta- 
blished in the dominions of Justinian , and each 
Jacobite was compelled to violate the laws and to 
hate the Roman legislator The successors of Seve- 
rus, while they lurked in convents or villages, while 
they sheltered their proscribed heads in the caverns 
of hermits, or the tents of the Saracens, still asserted, 
as they now assert, their indefeasible right to the 
title, the rank, and the prerogatives, of the patriarch 
of Antioch under the milder yoke of the infidels, 
they reside about a league fiom Mcrdin, in the 
pleasant monastery of Zapharan, which they have 
embellished with cells, aqueducts, and plantations 
The secondary, though honourable, place is filled 
by the viapintan, who, in liis station at Mosul itself, 
defies the Ncstorian catholic with whom he contests 
the supremacy of the cast Under the patriarch and 
the maphnaii, one hundred and fifty archbishops 
and bishops have been counted in the diflercnt ages 

l TpiU ArcliiminilriUrtiin et Mnnirlinnim S,r,a. Sicandic nd 
Pnpini Ilnriiiiuliim, Cuiiril tom » p oOS— pHli 'flic cmin-c of SL 

«t Ico niiimoMi* wiH^m tifv tlii'M»pirtnii lliattlic trn»nrtlii-e 
monk' were not ninajs 'piritiiai or derni'irc (llaroiiiii' A I) 513 
No 7 A.C ) 

n A'wmanni (llililml Orient tmn n p 10—40 ) anil Tmre 
(Cliri'tlaiiiwd I tliiopic p 38— 10 )ttilliiU|,|iK tlie lint >r\ or Xcnaia 
or I’hil ixemi', liiMinp of VTaliii„ or llirnpori' in S,ria Hl waa a 
perfccl ma'lrrof tlie >jriae Un,.ua„r, and ilie autlmr or cililur of a 
aer-inn of the New T utaiiient 

B The name* and titlra of fiav fnir lii<lin|n who were cxiird In 
Jiiatin, arc pn>crtcil in the Cliroiurlc of llinn}<iiia, (ipiid Aavrinan 

tom ii p 51) Scierii' iria prrmnally 'iimmon d to Con tantiimp'e 

for III' trial ‘aja Lilieratiu (Dm c to}— that hiaton^iemi ht Iw 
cutout, nay a Eracrnia (I i« c 4) llir prndent patriarch did not 
ata) to examine tin. diircrcnrc Tina ccrleanatiral rcrnhition la fixed 
lij Paji at tlic month of S^pjcoiN-r of the acar ilh. (Ciitira, tom ii 
p 508 } 

o The oliarnrc hialory of Jlame< or Jarohiif naiada*na, or Zanxatiia 
ma) he gathered from Latjrhiits(\nnal taro ii p. 141 I47)lvmau 


of the Jacobite rhurch, but the order of the hierar- 
chy IS relaxed or dissolv cd, and the greater part of 
their dioceses is confined to the neighbourhood of 
the Euphrates and the Tigris The cities of Aleppo 
and Amida, which arc often visited by the pptriareh, 
contain some wealthy merchants and industrious 
mechanics but the multitude derive their scanty 
sustenance from their daily labour and poverty, as 
well as superstition, may impose their excessive 
fasts five annual lents, during which, both the 
clergy and laity abstain nut only from flesh or eggs, 
but even from the taste of wine, of oil, and of fish 
Their present numbers arc esteemed from fifty to 
fourscore thousand souls, the remnant of a populous 
church, which has gradually decreased under the 
oppression of twelve centuries Yet in that long 
penod, some strangers of merit have been converted 
to the Monophysitc faith, and a Jew was the father 
of AbulpharagiusP primate of the east, so truly 
eminent both in his life and death In his life, he 
was an elegant writer of the Syriac and Arabic 
tongues, a poet, physician, and historian, a subtle 
philosopher, and a moderate divine In his death, 
his funeral was attended by Ins rival the Ncstorian 
patriarch, with a train of Greeks and Armenians, 
who forgot their disputes, and mingled tlicir tears 
over the grave of an enemy The sect vvhieh was 
honoured by the virtues of Abulpharagius appears, 
however, to sink below the level of their Ncstorian 
brethren The superstition of the Taeobitcs is more 
abject, their fasts more rigid,s their intestine divi- 
sions are more numerous, and their doctors (as far 
as I can measure the degrees of nonsense) arc more 
remote from the precincts of reason Something 
may possibly be allowed for the rigour of the Mono- 
physite theology , much more for the superior in- 
fluence of the monastic order In Syria, in Egypt, 
in iEthiopia, the Jacobite monks have ever been 
distinguished by the austerity of their penance and 
the absurdity of their legends Alive or dead they 
arc worshipped as the favourites of the Deity , the 
crosier of bishop and patriarch is reserved for their 
venerable hands , and they assume the government 
of men, while they arc yet reeking with the habits 
and prcjudii cs of the cloister ^ 

III In the style of the oriental m rp„p 
Christians, the Monothelitcs of every Hovirrs 
age arc described under the appellation of Maio~ 
lutes^ a name which has been insensibly trans- 

alot (Hi't. Pitriarcli Alex p 113 ) anil Aaaemanmia (niblinl Orirtil 
lnn> I p 421 tain ii p Gi—lX} 324—112. p 411 tom iil p 3S,— 
las ) lip '•‘Pina to Iip iinknnnrn to tlie ttfffka Tlio Jamtiitr* llipm 
«hea liad rollnr iletliice tlieir name and iwili-rec from S| JamM tin 
apoaltr 

p Tlip amount of liia permn and writinga i< pcriiapa Iho mo«t rnrioiia 
nrticlc in the IlililInlliKa of Vawmannua (tom ii p o} 4 _ 3 o, |,(i|](ir 
the name of Gi ffforttt* Har IIfbr{ntt ) Croxe CCliriitiamarne 
d CtliioniP, p o1— 83 .) ridicnlra the prtlodice of the axainat 

Uie Jptri h blood irhirh aoTrlli Hi file* tlmr chlirrii and atatc 
S Tina excestfre abatiiienrr it mii«nred In Crorp (p 1 , 2 .) tm* 

c»en lij the S\rian A«»<-nianiiDa (tom. i p 22<1 tom ii p 3ni av, J 
r 1 lie elate of the VI inonhyaile* la rxnlirntit illnainKn) In a dipwr. 
tation at the beginnin- of trie aonird tohime of Vaarroan iii« trhieli 
eoMlania 142 pa,ea The Striae Oironicli-of Gn-_orv Bit tlrliTaeiir 
n* Vtinlpliara.iiia (Ihlhat Orient tom ti p 121— 483.) piirtoM tin* 
dmili’e a« net of the Nealoriati call oti'x and th« vtepHrlari of the 
Jarnbilcs 

» The tMifoymona nap of the two tmi’, mat be p'omt from Tnlt 
chin* (Annal tom ii p ISl 3,7 332) and many fimiU* p,taa^a 
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fcrrcd from a hermit to a monastery, from a mo- 
nastery to a nation Maron, a saint or savage of 
the fifth century, displayed his religious madness 
in Syria, the riial cities of Apamea and Emesa 
disputed his relics, a stately church nas erected on 
his tomb, and sik hundred of his disciples united 
their solitary cells on the banks of the Orontes In 
the controsersics ot the incarnation, they nicely 
threaded the orthodox line between the sects of 
Nestorius and Eutyches , hut the unfortunate ques- 
tion of one will or operation in the two natures of 
Christ, was generated by their curious leisure 
Their proselyte, the emperor Heraclius, was re- 
jected ns a Maronite from the walls of Emesa , he 
found a refuge in the monastery of his brethren , 
and their theological lessons were repaid w ith the 
gift of a spacious and w ealthy domain The name 
and doctrine of this venerable school were propa- 
gated among the Greeks and Synans, and their 
zeal is expressed by Macarius, patriarch of An- 
tioch, who declared before the synod of Constanti- 
nople, that sooner than subscribe the two wills of 
Christ, he would submit to be hewn piece-meal 
and cast into the sea A similar or a less cruel 
mode of persecution soon converted the unresisting 
subjects of the plain, while the glorious title of 
or rebels, was bravely maintained by 
the hardy natives of mount Libanus John Maron, 
one of the most learned and popular of the monks, 
assumed the character of patriarch of Antioch , his 
nephew Abraham, at the head of the Maronite^, 
defended their civil and religions freedom against 
the tyrants of the cast The son of the orthodox 
Constantine pursued, with pious hatred, a people 
of soldiers, who might have stood the bulwark of 
his empire against the common foes of Christ and 
of Rome An army of Greeks invaded Syria, the 
monastery of St Maron was destroyed with lire, 
the bravest chieftains were betrayed and murdered^ 
and twelve thousand of their followers were trans- j 
planted to the distant frontiers of Armenia and 
T/iracc Yet the humble nation of the Maronitcs 
has survived the empire of ConstanUnople, and 
they still enjoy, under their Turkish masters, a free i 
religion and a mitigated servitude Their domestic 


governors arc chosen among the ancient nobility , 
the patriarch, in his monastery of Canobin, still 
fancies himself on tlic throne of Antioch , nine 
bishops compose his synod, and one hundred and 
fifty priests, who retain the liberty of marriage, are 
intrusted with the care of one hundred thousand 
souls Their country extends from the ridge of 
Mount Libanus to the shores of Tripoli , and the 
gradual descent aftords, in a narrow space, each 
variety of soil and climate, fiom the Holy Cedars, 
erect under the weight of snow,’^ to the vine, the 
mulberry, and the olive trees of the fruitful valley 
In the twelfth century, the Maronites, abjuring the 
Monothelite error, were reconciled to the Latin 
churches of Antioch and Romc,r and the same 
alliance has been frequently renewed by the am- 
bition of the popes and the distress of the Syrians. 
But it may reasonably be questioned, whether their 
union has ever been perfect or sincere , and the 
leained Maronites of the college of Rome have 
vainly laboured to absolve their ancestors from the 
guilt of heresy and schism * 

IV Sinre the age of Constantine, the iv nir Ap 
Aumenians“ had signalized their at- memiaiis 
tachment to the religion and empire of the Christians 
The disorders of their country, and their ignorance 
of the Gieek tongue, prevented their clergy fiom 
assisting at the synod of Clialcedon, and they floated 
cighty-four years'* in a state of indiflercnce or sus- 
pense, till their vacant faith was finally occupied 
by the missionaries of Julian of Halicarnassus," who 
in Egypt, their common exile, bad been vanquished 
by the arguments or the influence of his rival So- 
veriis, the Monophysite patriarch of Antioch The 
Armenians alone are the pure disciples of Eutyches, 
an unfortunate parent, who has been renounced by 
the greater part of his spiritual progeny They 
alone persevere in the opinion, that the manhood 
of Christ w as created, or existed without creation, 
of a divine and incorruptible substance Their 
adversaries reproach them with the adoration of a 
phantom , and they retort the accusation, by derid- 
ing or execrating the blasphemy of the T.icobites, 
who impute to the Godhead the vile infirmities of the 
flesh, even the natural eifects of nutrition and di- 


whirli mi} be found in tlie mcUiodlcal table of Pocock He wai not 
acliialed by nii> pnjiidire ns-iinst the Maroiiitn of the tenth century 
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VioiS and Ahiilphlmgiii. (who died in 
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gcstion TJie religion of Armenia conlcl not dome 
inticli glory from the learning or the power of its 
inh,ihilanL<; The roinltj expired with the origin 
of their sehism, and their Christian kings, who 
arose and fell in the thirteenth century on the con- 
fines of Cilicia, were the clients of the Latins, and 
the \assals of the Turkish sultan of Iconium The 
helpless nation has seldom been permitted to enjoy 
the tranquillity of servitude From the earliest 
penod to the present hour, Armenia has been the 
theatre of perpetual war, the lands between Tauris 
and Erivan were dispeopled by the cruel policy of 
the Sophis , and myriads of Christian families were 
transplanted, to perish or to propagate in the dis- 
tant provinces of Persia Under the rod of oppres- 
sion, the zeal of the Armenians is fervent and 
intrepid they have often preferred the crown of 
martyrdom to the white turban of Mahomet, they 
^ devoutly hate the error and idolatry of the Greeks , 
and their transient union w ith the Latins is not less 
devoid of truth, than the thousand bishops whom 
their patriarch ollcred at the feel of the Roman 
pontifl * The catholic, or patiiareh, of the Arme- 
nians, resides in the monastery of Ekmiasin, three 
leagues fioni Erivan Forty-seven archbishops, 
each of whom may claim the obedience of four or 
five suffragans, are consecrated by his hand, but 
the far greater part aic only titular prelates, who 
dignify with their presence and service the simpli- 
city of Ins court As soon as they have performed 
the liturgy, they cultivate the garden, and our 
bishops will hear with surprise, that the austerity 
of their life increases in just proportion to the ele- 
vation of their rank In the fourscore thousand 
towns or villages of his spiritual empire, the pa- 
triarch receives a small and voluntary tax from 
each person above the age of fifteen , but the annual 
amount of six hundred thousand ci owns is insufft- 
cient to supply the incessant demands of charity 
and tiibuto Since the beginning of the last cen- 
tiny, the Armenians have obtained a large and 
lucrative share of the commerce of the cast in 
their return from Europe, the caravan usually halts 
in the neighbourhood of Erivan, the altars arc cn- 
rithcd with the fruits of their patient industry, and 
the faith of Eutyches is preached in their recent 
congregations of Barbary and Poland • 

V THE Copts ^he rest of the Roman empire, 

orEcvPTiANs the despotism of the prince mighteradi- 
cite or silence the sectaries of an obnoxious creed 
But the stubborn temper of the Egyptians main- 
tained their opposition to the synod of Chaiccdon, 
and the policy of Justinian condescended to expect 
.ind to stive the opportunity of discord The Mono- 
physitt church of Alcxandna^ w-is tom by the dis- 
putes of the CO] rupttblcs and vicorntpithhs, and on I 


the dctSth of the patriarch, tlic two fattioiis upheld 
their respective candidates s Gaian was thcdiseiple 
of Julian, Theodosius had been the 
pupil of Severus the claims of the TiimdoMU's 
former w ere supported by the consent ^ ^ 
of the monks and senators, the city and the pro- 
vince , the latter depended on the pnonty of his 
ordination, the favour of the empress Theodora, and 
the arms of the eunuch Narscs, which might have 
been used in more honourable warfare The exile 
of the popular candidate to Carthage and Sardinia, 
inflamed the ferment of Alexandria , and after a 
schism of one hundred and seventy years, the 
Gttiamtcs still revered the memory and doctrine of 
their founder The strength of numbers and of 
discipline was tried in a desperate and bloody con- 
flict, the sticcts were filled with the dead bodies of 
citizens and soldiers , the pious women, ascending 
the roofs of their houses, showered down every sharp 
or ponderous utensil on the heads of the enemy , 
and the final victory of Narscs was owing to the 
flames, with which he wasted the third capital of 
the Roman world But the lieutenant of Justinian 
had not conquered in the cause of a licrctie , Theo- 
dosius himself was speedily though gently removed, 

and Paul of Tams, an orthodox monk, „ . ^ 

^ « Aul A D 

was raised to the throne of Athanasius ' 

The powers of government were strained in his sup- 
port , he might appoint or displace the dukes ,ind 
tribunes of Egypt, the allowance of bread, which 
Diocletian had granted, wassupprcsscd,1hechurchcs 
were shut, and a nation of schismatics were deprived 
at once of their spiritual and carnal food In Ins 
turn, the tyrant vvas excommunicated by the veal 
! and revenge of the people , and none except his 
I servile Mclehites would salute him as a man, a 
Christian, or a bishop Yet such is the blindness 
of ambition, that, when Paul was expelled on a 
charge of murder, he solicited, with a bribe of seven 
hundred pounds of gold, bis restoration to the same 
station of hatred and ignominy His sureessor 
Apollinaris entered the hostile city 
in military array, alike qualified for a p &>i 
prayer or for battle His troops, under arms, were 
distributed through Uic streets , the gates of llic 
cathedral were guarded, and a chosen band was 
stationed in the clioir, to defend the person of tlieir 
chief He stood erect on bis throne, and throwing 
aside the upper garment of a warrior, suddenly ap- 
peared before the eyes of the miillitudc in the robes 
of patriarch of Alexandria Astonishment held 
them mute , but no sooner had Apollinaris begun 
to read the tome of St Leo, than a volley of curses, 
and invectives, and stones, assaulted tiic odious 
minister of the emperor and the synod A charge 
was instantly sounded by the sneecssorof the apos- 
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tics , tlic soldiers y, aded to tlicir knees in lilood , 
and two liundrcd thousand christianb arc said to 
have fallen b} tlic snord an incredible account, 
even if it be evtended from the slaughtci of a daj to 
the eighteen jears of the reign of Apollinaris 
Two succeeding patriarchs, Eulogius*’ and lohn,* 
laboured in the conversion of heretics, i>ith aims 
and arguments more worthy of their ovmgelical 
profession The theological knowledge of Eulo 
Euingiu<, gius was displaced in manj a volume, 
A o 5S0 vvhich magnified theerrorsofEutjehes 
and Severus, and attempted to reconcile the am- 
biguous language of St Cyril with the oithodov 
creed of pope Leo ,\nd the fathers of Chalcedon 
. . . „ The bounteous alms of John the elee- 

John, A D 600 , ^ , 

mosynary were dictated by supersti- 
tion, or benevolence, or policy Seven thousand 
five hundred poor were maintained at his expense, 
on his accession, he found eight thousand pounds 
of gold III the treasury of the ehurdi , he collected 
ten thousand from the liberality of the faithful, 
yet the pnmatc could boast in his testament, that 
he left behind him no more than the third part of 
the smallest of the silver coins The churches of 
Alcxandriti were dclivcicd to the catholics, the 
religion of the Monophy sites was proscribed in 
Egypt, and a law was revived which excluded the 
natives from the honours and emoluments of the 
state 

Tiicir vpiraiion A more important conquest still re- 
«mi decay niained, of the patriarch, the oracle 
and leader of the Egyptian church Theodosius 
h.id resisted the threats and promises of Justinian 
vv ith the spirit of an apostle or an enthusiast 
“ Such,’' replied the patriarch, “ were the offers of 
the tempter when he showed the kingdoms of the 
earth But my soul is far dearer to me than life or 
dominion The churches arc in the hands of a 
pnnee who can kill the body . but my conscience is 
my own , and in exile, poverty, or chains, 1 will 
stcdfnstli adhere to the faith of my holy predeces- 
sors, Athanasius, Cyril, and Dioscorus Anathema 
to the tome of J.eo and the synod of Chalcedon ' 
Anathema to all who ciiibracc their creed' Ana- 
fhema to them now and for evermore ' Naked 
came I out of my mother’s womb, naked shall I 
descend into the grave Let those who love God, 
follow me and seek their salvation ” After com- 
forting his brethren, he embarked for Constanli- 
noplc, and sustained, in six successive iiiicrviews, 
the almost irresistihlc weight of the royal presence* 
Ills opinions were favourably entertained in the 
palace and the city , the inlliicncc of Theodora as- 
sured him a safe conduct and honourable dismis- 
sion , and he ended his davs, though not on the 
throne, yet in the bosom, of his native country On 

rr''.*'!?'"’. ’’''"•'■''"■‘S’nsnw'nlknf Anliorli wmnnre con<nicuoin 
for »iil.lili^ Hull rim, OM^irr Ik tiul llir rnrniin nf llir ftnU 

tn** aint tlic iiUfflit not to Ih» rcroiinlfd tliat 

llir luinr jiroji.i,itl „ |,|,j lir,irtli Mia's in Hie nioiilli of Si Cjnl bm 

'•"’Ssr cxlniit except In tlie 
V >o cinii reaext cc\%m crxx>il ccxxx tclxxx. * 


the news of his death, Apollinaiis indecently 
feasted the nobles and the clergy , but his joy w as 
cheeked by the intelligence of a new election , and 
while he enjoyed the wealth of Alexandria, his 
rivals reigned in the monastenes of Thcbais, and 
wcic maintained by the voluntary oblations of the 
people A perpetual succession of patriarchs arose 
from the ashes of Theodosius , and the Monophy site 
churches of Syria and Egj pt were united by the 
name of Jacobites and the communion of the faith 
But the same faith, which has been confined to a 
narrow sect of the Syrians, was diiluscd over the 
mass of the Egyptian or Coptic nation , who, almost 
I unanimously, rejected the decrees of the synod of 
Chalcedon A thousand years were now elapsed 
j since Egypt had ceased to be a kingdom, since the 
conquerors of Asia and Europe had trampled on the 
I ready necks of a people, whose ancient wisdom and 
pow er ascend beyond the records of history The 
conlUct of zeal and persecution rekindled some 
spnrks of their nationil spirit They abjured, with 
a foreign heresy, the manners and language of the 
Greeks every Melchite, in their eyes, was a 
stranger, every Jacobite a citizen , the alliance 
of mariiage, the offices of humanity, were con- 
demned as a deadly sin , the natives renonneed all 
allegiance to the emperor , and his orders, at a dis- 
tance from Alexandria, were obeyed only under tlie 
pressure of military force A generous effort might 
liave redeemed the religion and liberty of Egypt, 
and her six hundred monasteries might have poured 
forth their myriads of holy warriors, for whom death 
should have no terrors, since life Imd no comfoit or 
delight But experience has proved the distinction 
of activ 0 and passive courage , the fanatic who 
endures without a groan the torture of the rack or 
the stake, would tremble and lly before the face of 
an firmed enemy The pusillanimous temper of the 
Egyptians could only hope for a change of mas- 
ters , the arms of Chosroes depopulated the land, yet 
under his reign the Jacobites enjoyed a short and 
prccarions respite The victory of Heraclius re- 
newed and aggravated the persecution, and the 
patriarch agun escaped from Alexandria to the 
desert In Jus flight, Benjamin was the 

encouraged by a voice, vvbicli bade f 
him expect, at the end of ten years, A d’ 625-661 
the aid of a foreign nation, marked like the Egyp- 
tians themselves with the ancient right of circum- 
cision The character of these dcliv orers, and the 
nature of the deliverance, will bo hereafter ex- 
plained , and I shall step over the interval of eleven 
centuries to observe the present misery of the Jaco- 
bites of Egypt The populous city of Cairo affords 
a residence or rather a shelter for their indigent 
patriarch, and a remnant of ten bishops , forty 


or hill Nrapo IX ,11 Cjimix „l,„ r (Seek text, cilher l.A 
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monasteries have survived the inroads of the Arabs , 
and the progress of servitude and apostasy has rc- 
dueed the Coptic nation to the despieable number of 
twenty-five or thirty thousand families a race of 
illiterate beggars, whose only eonsolation is derived 
from the superior wretehedness of the Gieek patri- 
arch and his diminutive congregation > 

VI the Adts patriareb, a rebel to 

smiAKs mil the Caesars, or a slave to the khalifs, 

jn the filial obedience of 
the kings of Nubia and ^Ethiopia He repaid their 
homage by magnifying their greatness , and it was 
boldly asserted that they could bring into the field 
a hundred thousand horse, with an equal number 
of camels,"* that their hand could pour out or 
restrain the waters of the Nile , " and the peace and 
plenty of Eg)pt was obtained, even in this world, 
by the intercession of the patriarch In e\ile at 
Constantinople, Theodosius recommended to his 
patroness the conversion of the black nations of 
Nubia from the tropic of Cancer to the confines of 
Abyssinia® Her design was suspected and emu- 
lated by the more orthodo\ emperor The rival 
missionaries, a Mclchitc and a Jacobite, embarked 
at the same time, but the empress from a motive 
of love 01 fear, vas more cfTectually obc3cd , and 
the catholic priest was detained b} the president of 
Thcbais, while the king of Nubia and his court wcic 
hastily baptized in the faith of Dioscorus The 
tard} envo} of Justinian was received and dismissed 
with honour, but when he accused the heresy and 
treason of the Egyptians, the negro convert was 
instructed to reply that he would never abandon his 
brethren, the true believers, to the persecuting 
ministers of the sjnod of Chaltcdon <* Dunng 
several ages, the bishops of Nubia were named and 
consecrated bj the Jacobite patriarch of Alcsandria 
as late as the twelfth century, chnstianity prevailed, 
and some rites, some ruins, arc still visible in the 
savage tow ns of Sennaar and Dongola" But the 
Nubians at length csccuted their threats of return- 
ing to the worship of idols, the climate required 
the indulgence of poljgam}, and thej have finallj 
prcfcircd the triumph of the Koian to the abase- 


ment of the cross A metaphysical religion may 
appear too refined for the capacit}' of tht negro 
race jet a black or a parrot might be taught to 
repeat the tvoids of the Chalcedonian or Monophj- 
site creed 

Christianitj was more deeply rooted cimrcliof 
in the Abjssinian empire, and, al- Aiiji^imi, 
though the correspondence has been ^ 
sometimes interrupted above seventy or a hundred 
jears, the mother-church of Alexandria retains her 
colony in a state of perpetual pupilage Seven 
bishops once composed the TEthiopio sjnod had 
their number amounted to ten, they might have 
elected an independent primate , and one of their 
kings was ambitious of promoting his brother to the 
ecclesiastical throne But the event was foreseen, 
the increase was denied , the episcopal oflicc has 
been graduallj confined to thcu&unir,' the head and 
author of the Abjssinian priesthood , the patriarch 
supplies each vacancj with an Egjptian monk, and 
the character of a stranger appears more venerable 
in the eyes of the people, less dangerous in those of 
the monarch In the sixth century, w hen the schism 
of Egypt was confirmed, the rival chiefs, with their 
patrons, Justinian and Theodora, strove to outstrip 
each other in the conquest of a remote and indepen- 
dent province The ludustrj of the empress was 
again victorious, and the pious Theodora has esta- 
blished in that sequestered church the faith and 
discipline of the Jacobites ' Encompassed on all 
sides bj the enemies of their religion, the yEthio- 
pians slept near a thousand jears, forgetful of the 
world, bj whom thej were forgotten Thej were 
awakened by the Portuguese, who. The Poriii);iirsc 
turning the southern promontory of 
Africa, appeared in India and the Red a.c 

sea, as if they had descended through the air from 
a distant planet In the first moments of then 
inteivicvv, tin subjects of Rome and Alcvandna 
obscrv ed the resemblance, rather than the diflcrencc, 
of their faith , and each nation expected the most 
important benefits from an alliance with their cliiis- 
tian brethren In their lonely situation, the Ethio- 
pians had almost relapsed into the savage life 
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Their %cssc]s, winch had traded to Ceylon, srarcclj 
presumed to navigate the nvers of Afriea , the 
ruins of Avumc were deserted, the nation was scat~ 
tered in villages, and the emperor, a pompous name, 
v\as content, both in pcaee and war, with the im- 
movable residence of a camp Conscious of their 
own indigence, the Abjssinims had formed the 
rational project of importing the arts and ingenuity 
of Europe and their ambassadors at Rome and 
Lisbon were instructed to solicit a colony of smiths, 
carpenters, tilers, masons, printers, surgeons, and 
plijsicians, for the use of tlicir conntrj But the 
public danger soon called for the instant and etfec- 
tnal aid of arms and soldiers, to defend an unwar- 
likc people from the barbarians who ravaged the 
inland country, and the Turks and Arabs who 
advanced from the sea-coast in more formidable 
arraj ^Ethiopia was saved by four hundred and 
fifty Portuguese, who displajed in the field the 
nativ c V alour of Europeans, and the artificial pow ers 
of the musket and cannon In a moment of terror, 
the emperor had promised to reconcile himself and 
his subjects to the catholic faith , a Latin patriarch 
represented the supremacy of the pope , “ the empire, 
enlarged in a tenfold proportion, was supposed to 
contain more gold than the mines of America , and 
tlic wildest hopes of avarice and zeal were built on 
the willing submission of the clinstianh of Africa 

the vows whicli poin had ex- 
JwiitK torted, were forsworn on the return of 
health The Abyssinians still adhered 
with unshaken constanoj to the Monophjsite faith, 
their languid belief was inflamed by the exercise of 
dispute, tlicj branded the Latins with the names of 
Anans and Ncstorians, and imputed the adoration 
of/oui gods, to those who separated the tw o natures 
of Christ Fremona, a place of worship, or rather 
of cmIc, was assigned to the Jesuit missionaries 
Their skill in the liberal and mechanic arts, their 
tlicological learning, and the decency of tlicir 
manners, inspired a barren esteem, but they were 
not endowed with the gifts of miracles,* and they 
vainly solicited a reinforcement of European troops 
Tlic patience and dexterity of forty years at length 
obtained a more favourable audience, and two em- 
perors of Aby ssinia w ere persuaded that Rome could 
ensure the temporal and everlasting happiness of 
her votaries The first of these royal converts lost 
Ins crown and his life, and the rebel army was 
sanctified by the niuna, who hurled an anathema *it 
the apostate, and absolved his subjects from their 
oath of fidelity The fate of Zadcnghcl was re- 
venged by the courage and fortune of Susneus, who 
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ascended the throne under the name of Segued, and 
more vigorously prosecuted the pious enterprise of 
Ins kinsman After the amusement of some un- 
equal combats betw een the Jesuits and his illiterate 
priests, the emperor declared himself a proselyte to 
the sy nod of Cliaiecdon, presuming that Ins clergy 
and people would embrace without delay the religion 
of tlieir prince The liberty of choice was succeeded 
by a law, which imposed, under pain of death, the 
belief of the two natures of Christ the Abyssinians 
were enjoined to vv'ork and to play on the sabbath , 
and Segued, in the face of Europe and Africa, 
renounced Ins conncvion with the Alexandrian 
church A Jesuit, Alplionso Mendez, ^ 

.1 , . . » , Converaion of 

the catholic patriarch of iEtlnopia, Uie emperor, 

accepted in the name of Urban VIII * ^ 
the homage and abjuration of ins penitent “ I con- 
fess,” said the emperor on his knee, “ I confess that 
the pope IS the vicar of Christ, the successor of St 
Peter, and the sovereign of the world To him I 
swear true obedience, and at Ins feet I offer my 
person and kingdom ” A similar oath was repeated 
by Ins son. Ins brother, the clergy, the nobles, and 
even the ladies of the court the Latin patriarch 
was invested with honours and wealth , and Ins 
missionaries ererted their churches or citadels in 
the most convenient stations of the empire The 
Tcsuits themselves deplore the fatal indiscretion of 
their chief, who forgot the mildness of the gospel 
and the policy of Ins order, to introduce with hasty 
violence the liturgy of Rome and the inquisition of 
Portugal Ho condemned the ancient practice of 
circnmcision, which health rather than superstition 
had first invented in the climate of .(Ethiopia r A 
new baptism, a new ordination, was inflicted on the 
natives, and they trembled with horror when the 
most holy of the dead were torn from their graves, 
when the most illustrious of the living were excom- 
municated by a foreign priest In the defence of 
their religion and liberty, the Abyssinians rose in 
arms, with desperate hut unsuccessful zeal Five 
rebellions were extinguished in the blood of the 
insurgents two abunas were slam in battle, whole 
legions were slaughtered in the field, or suffocated 
in their caverns , and neither merit, nor rank, nor 
sex, could save from an ignominious death the 
enemies of Rome But the victorious monarch was 
finally subdued by the constancy of the nation, of 
his mother, of Ins son, and of his most faithful 
friends Segued listened to the voice of pity, of 
reason, perhaps of fear , and his edict of liberty of 
conscience instantly revealed the ty lanny and weak- 
ness of the Jesuits On the death of Ins father, 
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Bnsilidcs expelled the Latin patriarch, and restored 
to tlie wishes of the nation the faith and the discip- 
lineof Egypt The Monopiiysite churches resounded 
with a song of triumph, “ that the sheep of Ethiopia 
were now delivered from the hymnas of the west,” 
„ , , and the gates of that solitary realm 

Final expnlMon ^ , , 

orUieJeiuits Were for ever shot against the arts, 
A o 1032, See science, and the fanaticism of 
Europe * 


CHAP XLVIII 


Plan of the fmir last volumes — Succession and eha- 
ractcisof the Gieeh empeiois of Constantinople, 
fjom the time of Hetachus to the Latin conquest 


T, f I have now deduced from Trajan to 

Bjzaiitiiiehifc. Constantine, from Constantine to He- 
radios, the regular senes of the Ro- 
man emperors , and faithfully exposed tlie pros- 
perous and adverse fortunes of their reigns F«e 
centuries of tlie decline and fall of the empire liaie 
already elapsed , hut a penod of more than eight 
hundred years still separates me from the term of 
my labours, the taking of Constantinople by the 
Turks Should I persevere in the same course, 
should I observe the same measure, a prolix and 
slender thread would be spun through many a 
volume, nor would the patient reader find an ade- 
quate reward of instruction or amusement At 
ciciystcp, as we sink deeper in the decline and 
fall of the eastern empire, the annals of each suc- 
ceeding reign would impose a more ungrateful and 
melancholy task These annals must continue to 
lepeat a tedious and uniform tale of weakness and 
misery' , tlie natural connexion of causes and events 
w ould be broken by frequent and hasty transitions, 
and a minute accumulation of circumstances must 
dcstioy the light and effect of those general pictures 
W'hich compose the use and ornament of a remote 
history From the time of Hcraclius, the By<£antinc 
theatre is contracted and darkened the line of 
empire, which had been defined by the laws of Jus- 
tinian and the arms of Bclisarius, recedes on all 
sides from our i icw the Roman name, the proper 
subject of our inquiries, is reduced to a narrow 
corner of Europe, to the lonely suburbs of Constan- 
tinople , and the fate of the Greek empire has been 
compared to tint of the Rhine, which loses itself in 
the sands, before its waters can mingle with tbc i 
ocean The scale of dominion is diminished to our 
new by the distance of time and place nor is the 
loss of external splendour compensated by tlic no- i 
blcr gifts of iirtiic and genius In the last moments 
of her decay , Constantinople w as doubtless more 
opulent and populous than Atliens at her most 


flourishing mra, when a seanty sum of six thou- 
sand talents, or tw eh c hundred thousand pounds 
sterling, was possessed by twenty -one thousand 
male citizens of an adult age But each of these 
citizens w as a free man, w ho dared to assert the 
liberty of liis thoughts, words, and actions , whose 
person and property were guarded by equal law , 
and who exercised his independent sotc in tbc go- 
vernment of the republic Their numbers seem to 
be multiplied by the strong and sanous discrimina- 
tions of character under the shield of freedom, on 
the wings of emulation and vanity, each Athenian 
aspired to the level of the national dignity from 
this commanding eminence, some chosen spirits 
soared bey ond the reach of a vulgar eye, and the 
chances of supenor merit in a great and populous 
kingdom, as they are proved by experience, would 
excuse the computation of imaginary millions The 
terntones of Athens, Sparta, and their allies, do 
not exceed a moderate prov ince of France or Eng- 
' land but after tbc trophies of Salamis and Platu^a, 
they expand in oilr fancy to the gigantic size of 
Asia, which liad been trampled under the feet of 
tbc victorious Greeks But the subjects of the By- 
zantine empire, who assume and dishonour the 
names both of Greeks and Romans, present a dead 
uniformity of abject vices, which arc neither soft- 
ened by the weakness of humanity, nor animated 
by the vigour of memorable crimes The free men 
of antiquity might repeat with generous enthusiasm 
the sentence of Homer, " that on the first day of his 
servitude, the captive is deprived of one half of his 
manly virtue” But the poet had only seen the 
cITccts of civil or domestic slavery, nor could he 
foretell that the second moie^ of manhood must 
be annihilated by the spmtoal despotism, whieh 
shackles, not only the actions, but ev cn the thoughts, 
of the prostrate votary By this double yoke, the 
Greeks were oppressed under the successors of He- 
raclius, tbc tyrant, a law of eternal justice was 
degraded by the vices of his subjects, and on the 
throne, in the camp, in the schools, wc search, per- 
haps with fruitless diligence, the names and charac- 
ters that may deserve to be rescued from oblivion 
Nor arc the defects of the subject compensated by 
the skill and variety of the painters Of a spaec of 
eight hundred years, the four first centuries arc 
overspread with a cloud interrupted by some f.iint 
and broken ray s of histone light in the In es of the 
emperors, from Maunce to Alexius, Basil the 'Ma- 
cedonian has alone been the tlieine of a separate 
work , and the absence, or loss, or iinperrcrtion of 
contemporary evidence, must be poorly supplied by 
the doubtful authonty of more recent compilers 
The four last centimes arc exempt from the re- 
proach of penury and with ll e Coinncnian family, 
the histone muse of Constantinople again revives. 
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liut her apparel is gaiidj, her motions arc without 
elegance or grace A succession of priests, oi cour- 
tiers, treads in cacli other’s footsteps in the same 
path of servitude and superstition their views ate 
narrow, their judgment is feeble or corrupt , and 
we close the volume of copious barrenness, sUll 
Ignorant of the causes of events, the eliaracters of 
the actors, and the manners of the times, which 
thej celebrate or deplore The observation nhieli 
has been applied to a man, may be extended to a 
whole people, that the energj of the sword is com- 
municated to the pen , and it will be found by ex- 
perience, that tlie tone of history will rise or fall 
w ith the spiiit of the age 1 

lt«con jc n From these considerations, I should 
Tfiili Uie motii have abandoned without i egret the 
tionsorthevorid slavcs and their sen ilc histo- 

rians, had I not reflected that the fate of the Bj- 
zantinc monarchy is •passivehj connected with the 
most splendid and important revolutions which 
have changed the state of the world The space of 
the lost provinces was immediately replenished with 
new colonies and rising kingdoms the active vir- 
tues of peace and w ar deserted from the vanquished 
to tlio victorious nations , and it is in their origin 
and conquests, in their religion and government, 
that we must explore the causes and effects of the 
decline and fall of the eastern empire Nor w ill 
this scope of narrative, the riches and variety of 
these materials, he incompatible with the unity of 
design and composition As, in his daily prayers, 
the mussulman of Fez or Delhi still turns Ins face 
tow ards the temple of Mecca, the historian’s ey e shall 
be alvvay s fixed on the city of Constantinople The 
excursive line may embrace the w ilds of Arabia and 
Tartaiy , but the circle will be ultimately reduced to 
the decreasing limit of the Roman monarchy 
pinn of tiie four principle I shall now estab- 

hst toioiuM hsh the plan of the four last volumes 
of the present work The first chapter will contain, 
in a regular senes, the emperors w ho reigned at 
Conslanliuoplc during a penod of six hundred 
years, from the days of Heraclius to the Latin con- 
quest a rapid abstract, wliitli maybe supported 
by a gcnei al appeal to the order and text of the on- 
gitial historians In this introdnrtion, I shall con- 
fine myself to the revolutions of the throne, the 
succession of families, the personal rharacters of 
the Greek princes, the mode of their life and death, 
the maxims and influence of their domestic govern- 
ment, and the tendency of their reign to accelerate 
or suspend the downfall of the eastern empire 
Such a chronological review will serve to illustrate 
the various argument of the subsequent chapters, 
and cveh circumstance of the cv cntfiil story of the 
Imrbnri.ins will adapt itself in a proper place to tlie 
By /antinc annals The intcrn*il state of the empire, 
wnd the dani'crous heresy of the Paulicians, which 
shook the cast and enlightened tlie west, wall he the 
vuhjiit of uio separate chapters, but these in- 
quines must be postponed till our further progress 


shall have opened the view of the world in tlie ninth 
and tenth centuries of the chnstian mra After this 
foundation of By zantine history, the following na- 
tions will pass befoic our eyes, and each vv ill occupy 
the space to which it may be entitled by gicatncss 
or merit, or the degree of connexion with the Roman 
world and the present age I The Franks, a ge- 
neral appellation which includes all the barbarians 
of France, Italy, and Germany, who vveie united 
by the sword and sceptre of Charlemagne The 
persecution of images and their votaries, separated 
Rome and Italy from the Byzantine throne, and 
prepared the restoration of the Roman empire in 
the west II The Arabs or Saracens Three an*ple 
chapters wall be devoted to this curious and in- 
teresting object In the first, after a picture of the 
country and its inhabitants, I shall investigate the 
character of Mahomet , the character, religion, and 
success of the prophet In the second 1 shall lead 
the Arabs to the conquest of Syna, Egypt, and 
Afiica, the provinces of the Roman empire, nor 
can I check their victorious career till they have 
overthrown the monarchies of Persia and Spam In 
the third I shall inquire how Constantinople and 
Euiope were saved by the luxuiy and arts, tlie 
division and decay, of the empire of the caliphs A 
single chapter wall include, III The BULOAiiiANa, 
IV Hungarians, and, V Russians, who assaulted 
by sea or by land the provinces and the capital, 
but the last of these, so important in their present 
greatness, will excite some cunosity in their origin 
and infancy VI The Normans , or rather the 
private adventures of that warlike people, who 
I founded a powerful kingdom in Apulia and Siciljr, 
shook the throne of Constantinople, display cd the 
trophies of cluvaliy, and almost realized the w on- 
! ders of romance VII The Latins , the subjects 
of the pope, the nations of the w est, w ho enlisted 
under the banner of the cross for the recovery or 
! relief of the holy sepulchre The Greek emperors 
were terrified and preserved by the myriads of pil- 
grims who marched to Jerusalem with Godfrey of 
Bouillon and the peers of Christendom The second 
and third crusades trod in the footsteps of the first 
Asia and Europe weie mingled in a sacred war of 
two hundred years , and the chnstian powers were 
bravely resisted, and finally expelled, by Saladin 
and tbc Mamalnkes of Egypt In these memorable 
crusades, a fleet and army of French and Venetians 
j were diverted fioin Syna to the Thracian Bospho- 
nis they assaulted the capital, they subverted the 
Greek monarchy and a dynasty of Latin princes 
vv ns seated near tliicescorc ycais on the throne of 
Constantine VIII The Greeks themselves, during 
this penod of captivity and exile, must be con- 
sidered as a foreign nation , the enemies, end again 
the sov crcigns, of Constantinople Misfortune had 
rekindled a spark of national v irtuc , and the im- 
perial senes may he continued with some dignity 
from their restoration to the Turkish conquest IX 
The Moguls and Tartvrs By the arms of Zingis 
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and Ins descendants, the glohc was shaken from 
China to Poland and Greece the sultans were 
overthrown the caliphs fell, and the C.esars trem- 
bled on their throne The victories of Timour sus- 
pended above fifty jears the final ruin of the By- 
zantine empire X I have already noticed the first 
appearance of the Tunks , and the names of the 
fathers, of Se/juk and Othman, discrimiratc the two 
successive dynasties of the nation, which emerg- 
ed in the eleventh ccntur3 from the Scythian wil- 
derness The former established a potent and splen- 
did kingdom from the banks of the Ovus to Antioch 
and Nice , and the first crusade vv as prov oked by 
the violation of Jerusalem and the danger of Con- 
stantinople From an humble origin, the Ottomans 
arose, the seourge and terror of Christendom Con- 
stantinople was besieged and taken by Mahomet 
II , and bis triumph annihilates the remnant, the 
image, the title, of the Roman empire in the east. 
The schism of the Greeks will be connected with 
tlieir last calamities, and the restoration of learning 
in the western woild I shall return from tlic cap- 
tivitj of the new, to the ruins of ancient, Roml 
and tlic vcncr,*ible name, the interesting theme, 
will shed a ray of glory on the conclusion of my 
laboiiis 


Second mnrnage The empcror Hcraclius had punish- 
and death of cd a tyrant and ascended his throne , 
orac nw mcmorj of his reign is perpe- 

tuated by the transient ronquest and irreparable 
loss of the eastern prov iiiccs After the death of 
Eudocia, his first w ifc, he disobej'cd the patriarch, 
and violated the laws, by his second marriage with 
his niece Martina , and the superstition of the Greeks 
beheld the judgment of heaven in the diseases of the 
fathci, and the deformity of his offspring But the 
opinion of an illegitimate birth is suflicieiit to dis- 
tract the choice, and loosen the obedience, of the 
people , the ambition of Martina w as quickened bj 
maternal love, and perhaps by the envj' of a step- 
mother , and the aged husband w as too feeble to 
withstand the arts of conjugal allurements Con- 
stantine, Ins eldest son, enjojed in a mature age the 
title of Augustus, but the weakness of his eonsti- 
tution required a colleague and a guardian, and he 
5 icldcd w ith secret reluctance to the partition of the | 
A D 633 empire The senate was summoned 
^ to the palace to ratifv or attest the as- i 
sociation of Ilcraclconas, the son of ^rarlina , the I 
imposition of the diadem was consecrated by the 
pray cr and blessing of the patriarch , the senators 
and patricians adored the majesty of the great em- 
peror and the partners, of liis reign , and as soon as j 
the doors were thrown open, Ihcv were hailed bv 
A n KO the tumultuary but important v oicc of 
Jimiar} the soldiers After in interval of five 
months, the pompons ceremonies w Inch fonned the 
cssenreof the Bvzantine state were celebrated in 


I the cathedral and the hippodrome the concord of 
the royal brothers, was affectedly displayed by the 
y oungcr leaning on the arm of the elder, and the 
name of Martina was mingled in the reluctant or 
renal acclamations of the people Hcraclius sur- 
vived this association about two years A D 041 
Ills last testimony declared liis two “ 

sons the equal heirs of the eastern empire, and com- 
manded them to honour his widow Martina as tlicir 
mother and their sovereign 

When Martina first appeared on the conMmtine ill 
throne with the name and attributes of ad an 
royalty, she was checked by' a firm 
though respectful opposition, and the dying em- 
bers of freedom w'cre kindled by the breath of super- 
stitious prejudice “ We rev ercnce,” exclaimed the 
voice of a citizen, “ vve reverence the mother of our 
pnnccs , but to those princes alone our obedience 
IS due , and Constantine, the elder emperor, is of 
age to sustain, in Ins own hands, the w eight of the 
sceptre Your sex is excluded by nature from the 
toils of government How could you combat, how 
could you answer, the barbarians, who, with hostile 
or friendly intentions, may approach the roy nl city ’ 
May heaven avert from the Roman republic this 
national disgrace, which w oiild prov okc the patience 
of the slaves of Persia *” Marfina descended from 
the throne with indignation, and sought a refuge in 
the female apartment of the palace The reign of 
Constantine the third lasted only one hundred and 
three days he expired in the thirtieth year of his 
age, and although his life had been a long malady', 
a belief was entertained that poison had been the 
means, and his cruel step-mother the author, of liis 
untimely fate Jlartina reaped in- Henrik,,,, 
deed the harvest of his death, and as- A D cn ’ 
sumed the government in the name of ^ 

tlie surviving emperor, but the incestuous widow 
of Hcraclius was universally abhorred, the jea- 
lonsy of the people was awakened, and the two or- 
phans w'hom Constantine had left, became the ob- 
jects of the public care It was in vain that the son 
of Martina, who was no more than fifteen years of 
age, was taught to declare himself the guardian of 
his ncplicw s, one of wliotn he had presented at tlio 
baptismal font it was in v am that he sw ore on the 
wood of the true cross, to defend them against all 
their enemies On his death-bed, the late emperor 
bad despatched a trusty sen ant to arm the troops 
and prov inccs of the cast, in the defence of his help- 
less children the eloquence and liberality of Va- 
lentin had been successful, and from Ins camp of 
Chalccdon, he boldly demanded the punishment of 
the assassins and the restoration of the law ful heir 
The liccnec of the soldiers, w ho devoured the grapes 
and drank the wine of their Asiatic vineyards, pro- 
voked the citizens of Constantinople against flic 
domestic authors of their calamities, and the dome 
of St Sophia re-echoed, not with pmversand hymns, 
but with the clamours and imprecations of an en- 
raged multitude At their impenous command. 
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Heraclconas appeared in tlic pulpit witli tlic eldest 
of the roj al orphans , Constans alone si as saluted as 
emperor of the Romans, and a erown of gold, ■which 
had heen taken from the tomb of Hcraclius, was 
placed on his head, "with the solemn benediction of 
the patriarch But in the tumult of joj and indig- 
nation, tin, church was pillaged, the sanctuary was 
polluted hj a promiscuous crowd of Jews and bar- 
banans, and the Monothelite Pjrrhus, a creature 
of -tlic empress, after dropping a protestation on the 
altar, escaped by a prudent flight from the zeal of 
the catholics A more senons and bloody task was 
resen cd for the senate, who derived a temporary 
strength from the consent of tlie soldiers and people 
The spmtof Roman freedom revised the ancient 
and asv ful examples of the judgment of tyrants, and 
of imperial culprits svere deposed and 
Martiiiaiiiid He. condemned as the authors of the death 
”A*D*eH of Constantine But the sesentj of 
September conscript fathers was stained by 

the indiscnminatc punishment of the innocent and 
the guilty Martina and Heraclconas were sen- j 
tcnccd to the amputation, the former of her tongue, ! 
the latter of Ins nose , and after this cruel execu- 
tion, thej consumed the remainder of their dajs in 
exile and oblivion The Greeks who were capable 
of reflection might find some consolation for their 
servitude, bj observing the abuse of power when it 
was lodged for a moment in tlic bands of an aristo- 
oraej 

Can«tanOl imagine ourselves trans- 

A n cn ported five hundred jears backwards 
September gj. Antonincs, if we 

listen to the oration w Inch Constans II pronounced 
in the twelfth jear of his age before the Bj/antine 
senate After returning Ins thanks for the just pu- 
nishment of the assassins, who had intercepted the 
fairest hopes of his father’s reign, “ Bv the divine 
providence,” said the young emperor, “ an 1 by your 
righteous decree, Martina and her incestuous pro- 
geny have been cast headlong from the throne 
Your majesty and wisdom have prevented the 
Roman state from degenerating into law less ty ranny 
I therefore exhort and beseech y ou to stand forth as 
the counsellors and judges of the common safety ” 
The senators were gratified by the respectful address 
and liberal donative of their sovereign , but these 
servile Greeks were unworthy and regardless of 
freedom , and in his mind, the lesson of an hour 
was quickly erased by the prejudices of the age and 
the habits of despotism He retained only a jealous 
fear lest the senate or people should one day invade 
the right of primogeniture, and scat his brother 
Theodosius 011 an equal throne By the imposition 
of holy orders, the grandson of Hcraclius was dis- 
qualified for the purple, but this ceremony, which 
sceiucd to profane the sacraments of the church, 
was insiiflicicnt to appease the suspicions of the 
tyrant, and the death of the deacon Theodosius could 
alone expiate the crime of his royal birth His 
murder was avenged bv the imprecations of the 


people, and the assassin, in the fulness of power, 
was driven from his capital into voluntary and per- 
petual exile Constans embarked for Greece , and, 
as if he meant to retort the abhorrence which he 
deserved, he is said, from the imperial galley, to 
have spit against the walls of bis native city After 
passing the walls at Athens, he sailed to Tarentuni 
in Italy, visited Rome, and concluded a long pil- 
grimage of disgrace and sacrilegious rapine, by 
fixing his residence at Syracuse But if Constans 
could fly from Ins people, he could not fly from him- 
self The remorse of Ins conscience created a 
phantom w ho pursued him by land and sea, by day 
and by night , and the visionary Theodosius, pre- 
senting to Ins lips a cup of blood, said, or seemed to 
say, “Drink, brother, drink," a sure emblem of 
the aggravation of Ins guilt, since he had leccived 
from the hands ot the deacon the mystic cup of the 
blood of Christ Odious to himself and to mankind, 
Constans perished by domestic, perhaps by episco- 
pal, treason, in the capital of Sicily A servant 
who waited in the bath, after ponring warm water 
on his head, struck him violently with the vase He 
fell, stunned by the blow, and snifocated by the 
water, and Ins attendants, who wondered at the 
tedious delay, beheld with indilferenee the corpse 
of their lifeless empeior The troops of Sicily in- 
vested with the purple an obscure youth, vvhose 
inimitable beauty eluded, and it might easily elude, 
the declining art of the painters and sculptors of 
the age 

Constans had left in the Byzantine Constaiitinr IV 
palace three sons, the eldest of whom a*' 1 ) nos"’ 
had been clothed in his infancy with September 
the purple >yhen the father summoned them to 
attend Ins person in Sicily, these precious hostages 
were detained by the Greeks, and a firm refusal 
informed him that they were the children of the 
state The news of his murder was conveyed with 
almost supernatural speed from Syracuse to Con- 
stantinople, and Constantine, the eldest of Ins 
sons, inherited his throne without being the heir of 
the public hatred His subjects contributed, with 
zeal and alacrity, to chastise the guilt and presump- 
tion of a province which had usurped the rights of 
the senate and people, the young emperor sailed 
from the Hellespont with a powerful fleet , and the 
legions of Rome and Carthage vv ere assembled under 
j his standard in the harbour of Syracuse The de- 
I feat of the Sicilian tyrant was easy, his punishment 
just, and his beauteous head was exposed in tlic 
hippodrome but T cannot applaud the clemency of 
a prince, vvho,amonga crovrd of victims, condemned 
the son of a patrician, for deploring with some bit- 
terness the csecution of a virtuous father The 
youth was castrated he survived the operation, 
and the memory of this indecent cruelty is preserved 
by the elevation of Gcrmaiius to the rank of a pa- 
triarch and saint After pouring this bloody liba- 
tion on his father’s tomb, Constantine returnod to 
his capital, and the growth of Ins young beard 
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during the Sicilian voyage, was announced by llic 
fatniliarsurnamc of Pogonatus, to the Grecian world 
But his reign, like that of liis predecessor, was 
stained with fraternal discord On his two brothers, 
Hcraclius and Tiberius, he had bestowed the title of 
Augustus an empty title, for they continued to 
languish, without trust or power, in the solitude of 
the palace At their secret instigation, the troops 
of the Anatolian thnne or province, approached the 
city on the Asiatic side, demanded for the rojal 
brothers the partition or exercise of sovereignty, and 
supported their seditious claim by a theological ar- 
gument They were Christians, (they cned,) and 
orthodox catholics , the sincere votaries of the hoi) 
and iindiMdcd Trinity Since there arcthrec equal 
persons in heaven, it is reasonable there should 
be three equal persons upon earth The emperor 
invited these learned divines to a friendly confe- 
rence, in which they might propose their arguments 
to the senate they obejed the summons, but the 
prospect of their bodies hanging on the gibbet in 
the suburb of Galata, reconciled their companions 
to the unity of the reign of Constantine He par- 
doned his brothers, and their names were still pro- 
nounced in the public acclamations but on the 
repetition or suspicion of a similar oflcncc, the ob- 
noxious princes were deprived of their titles and 
noses, in the presence of the catholic bishops who 
were assembled at Constantinople in thosi\th gene- 
ral s)nod In the close of his life, Pogonatus was 
anxious only to establish the right of primogeni- 
ture the hair of his two sons, Justinian and He- 
raclius, w as oflered on the shnne of St Peter, as a 
symbol of their spiritual adoption by the pope , but 
the elder was alone exalted to the rank of Augustus, 
and the assurance of the empire 
JtiWinUn 11 After the decease of his father, the 
A D (185 inheritance of the Roman world de- 
sseptember yolvcd to Justinian II , and the name 
of a triumphant lawgiver was dishonoured by the 
vices of a boy, who imitated his namesake only in 
the expensive luxurj of building His passions 
were strong , his understanding was feeble, and he 
was intoxicated with a foolish pride, that liis birth 
had given him the command of millions, of whom 
the smallest community would not have chosen him 
for their local magistrate His favourite ministers 
were two beings the least susceptible of human 
sjmpath), a eunuch and a monk to the one he 
abandoned the pal ict, to the other the finances , 
the former corrected the emperor’s mother with a 
scourge, the latter suspended the insolvent tribu- 
taries, vvith their heads downwards, over a slow and 
smok} fire Since tlic dajs of Commodus and 
Cnracalla, the crucllj of the Roman princes had 
most eommonlj been the effect of their fear , but 
.Tustinian, who possessed some vigour of character, 
cnj 03 ed the sufferings, and braved the revenge, of 
his subjects about ten tears till the measure was 
full, of his crimes and of their patience In -i dark 
dungeon, Leontius, a gencnl of reputation, had 
8 1 
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groaned above three years, vvitli some of the noblest 
and most deserving of the patricians he was sud- 
denly drawn forth to assume the government ot 
Greece, and this promotion of an injured man was 
a mark of the contempt rather than of the confidence 
of Ins prince As he was followed to the port by 
the kind oifices of his friends, Leontius observed 
with a sigh that he was a victim adorned for sacri- 
fice, and that inevitable death would pursue Ins 
footsteps They ventured to reply , that gloiy and 
empire might be the recompcncc of a generous 
resolution , that every order of men abhorred the 
reign of a monster, and that the hands of two hun- 
dred thousand patriots expected only the voice of a 
leader Tbc night was chosen for their deliverance , 
and in the first effort of the conspirators, the Dim- 
fcct was slain, and the prisons were forced open 
the emissaries of Leontius proclaimed in every 
street, “ Christians, to St Sophia and the sea- 
sonable text of the patriarch, “ This is the day of the 
Lord I” was the prelude of an inflammatory sermon 
From the church the people adjourned to the hip- 
podrome Justinian, in whose cause not a sword 
had been drawn, was dragged before these tumultu- 
ary judges, and their clamours demanded the in- 
stant death of the tyrant But Leontius, vv ho was 
already clothed with the purple, cast an eye of pity 
on the prostrate son of his own benefactor and of so 
many emperors The life of Justinian was spared , 
the amputation of Ins nose, perhaps of his tongue, 
was imperfectly' performed the happy flexibility of 
tbc Greek language could impose the name of Rhi- 
notmetus , and the mutilated tyrant was banished 
to ChersoDm in Crim-Tartnry , a lonely settlement, 
where corn, wine, and oil, were imported as foreign 
luxuries 

On the edge of the Scythian wilder- n,, cxiic. 
ness, Justinian still cherished the pride ^ ® cos-vos 
of his birth, and tbc hope of his restoration After 
three years’ exile, he received the pleasing intelli- 
gence that his injury wns avenged by a second 
revolution, and that Leontius in his turn liad been 
dethroned and mutilated by' tbc rebel Apsimar, 
who assumed the more respectable name of Tibe- 
rius But the claim of lineal succession was still 
formidable to a plebeian usurper , and his jealousy 
was stimulated by tbc complaints and charges of 
the Chersomtes, who beheld the vices of the tyrant 
in the spirit of the exile With a hand of followers’ 
atinched to his person by common hope or common 
despair, Tustinian fled from the inliospilablc shore 
to the horde of the Chozars, who pitched their tents 
helvvcen the Tanais and Borysthencs The khan 
entertained vviUi pity and respect the royal sup- 
pliant Phanagoria, once an opulent city, on the 
Asiatic side of the Jake Mootis, was assigned for 
Ins residence, and every Rom,in prejudice vas 
siifled in his marriage vv ith the sister of the barln- 
naii, who seems, however, from the name of Theo- 
don to have received the sacrament of L-iptism 
But the fnithlt‘ss Chorar v>as soon to opted by the 
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gold of Constantinople , and Iiad not tlic design 
hocn rescaled bj the conjugal lose of Theodora 
her husband must base been assassinated, or bc- 
tmjed into the posscr of Ins enemies After strung, 
ling, ssitli bis ossn bands, the tsso emissaries of the 
kbnn, Justinian sent back bis svifc to her brother, 
ind embarked on the Euvinc in search of new and 
more faithful allies His scsscl ssiis assaulted by a 
sioicnt tempest, and one of his pious companions 
adsiscd him todcserse the mercy of God by a tosv 
of general forgiscncss, if be should be restored to 
the throne Of forgii eness replied the intrepid 
tyrant “may I perish this instant — may the Al- 
mighty uhclm me in the waics — ^if I consent to 
spare a single bead of my enemies*” He snrvited 
this impious menace, sailed into the mouth of the 
Danube, trusted his person in the royal village of 
the Bulgarians, and purchased the aid of Terbclis, 
a pagan conqueror, by the promise of his daughter 
and a fair partition of the treasures of the empire 
The Bulgarian kingdom e\lended to the confines of 
Thrace, and the two princes besieged Constanti- 
nople at the head of fifteen thousand horse Ap- 
simar uas dismayed by the sadden and hostile 
nppantion of his nial, whose head had been pro- 
mised by the Cho/ar, and of whose eiasion he was 
yet Ignorant After an absence of ten years, the 
crimes of Justinian were faintly remembered, and 
the birth and misfortunes of their hereditary soic- 
rcign e\cited the pity of the multitude, cicr discon- 
tented w itli the ruling powers , and by the active 
diligence of his adherents he was introduced into 
the city and palace of Constantine 
il« xeunraiioo rewarding his allies, and rccall- 
^ ing Ins wife, Justinian displayed some 

’ sense of honour and gratitude , and 
Tcrhclis retired, after sweeping away a heap of 
gold com, winch lit measured with Ins Scythian 
whip But ncscr was sow more religiously per- 
formed than the sacred oath of rcsengc which he 
had sworn nniidst the storms of the Eu-tinc The 
two usurpers, for I must reserse the name of tyrant 
for the conqueror, were dragged into the hippo- 
drome, the one from his prison, the other from his 
palace Before their c\ctution, Leontius and Ap- 
simar were cast prostrate in chains beneath the 
throne of the emperor, and Justininn, planting a 
foot on each of their necks, contemplated ahoie an 
hour the chariot-racc, while the inconstant people 
shouted, in the words of the Psalmist, “ Thou shah 
trample on the asp and basilisk, and on the hon and 
dragon shall thou set thy fool'" The unnersal 
defection which he had once experienced might 
provoke him to repeat the wish of Caligula, that the 
Roman people had but one head Yet I shall pre- 
sume to ohserse, that such a wish is unworthy of 
an ingenious tyrant, sxncc his revenge and cruelty 
would have been extinguished by a single blow, 
instead of the slow sanely of tortures which Tustj. 
niaii indicted on the sictims of Ins anger His 
pltastircs were incxiiaiistilile neither pnsatc sir- 


tuc nor public service could expiate the guilt of 
actisc, or esen passisc, ohcdiencc to an established 
gosernment, and during the six. years of ins new 
reign, he considered the axe, the cord, and the rack, 
as the only instruments of royalty But Ins most 
iinplacabie hatred was pointed against Bic Clicrso- 
nitcs, who had insulted his exile and siolatcd the 
laws of hospitality Their remote situation afiorded 
some means of defence, or at least of escape , and 
a griesous tax was imposed on Constaiitinuple, to 
supply the preparations of a fleet and army “ All 
are guilty, and all must perish," was the mandate 
of Tnstinian , and the bloody execution was in- 
trusted to Ins favourite Stephen, who was recom- 
mended by the epithet of the savage Yet even the 
savage Stephen imperfectly accomplished the inten- 
tions of Ins sovereign The slowness of his attack 
allowed the greater part of the inhabitants to with- 
draw into the country , and the minister of venge- 
ance contented himself wath reducing the y outh of 
both sexes to a state of servitude, with roasting 
alive seven of the principal citizens, with drowning 
twentv in the sea, and with reserving forty-two in 
chains to receive their doom from the mouth of the 
emperor In their return, the fleet was driven on 
tile lotky shores of Anatolia , and Justinian ap- 
plauded the obedience of the Euxine, which had 
involved so many thousands of his subjects and 
enemies in a common shipwreck but the tyrant 
was still insatiate of blood , and a second expe- 
dition was commanded to extirpate the remains of 
the proscribed colony In the short interval, the 
Cbcrsonites had rctuincd to their city, and were 
prepared to die in arms , the khan of the Chozars 
had renounced the cause of his odious brother, the 
exiles of every piovince were assembled in Tauns, 
and Bardanes, nnder the name of Fhilippicus, was 
invested with the purple The imperial troops, 
unwilling and unable to perpetrate the revenge of 
Justinian, escaped his displeasure by abjuring liis 
allegiance the fleet, under their new sovereign, 
steered back a more auspicious course to the liar- 
bonrs of Sinope and Constantinople , and every 
tongue was prompt to pionounce, every hand to 
execute, the death of the tyrant DesUtutc of 
friends, lie vv as deserted by his baibanan guards, 
and the stroke of the assassin was praised as an act 
of patriotism and Roman v irtuc His son Tiberius 
had taken refuge in a church , his aged grand- 
mother guarded the door, and the innocent youth, 
suspending round his neck the most formidable 
relics, embraced with one hand the altar, with the 
other the wood of the true cross But the popular 
fury that dares to trample on superstition, is deaf to 
the cries of humanity , and the race of Hcrnclius 
was extinguished after a reign of one hundred 
years 

Between the fall of the Hcraclian 
ano the nscof the Isaurian a a P 711 ^ 

s-hort interval of six years is divided 
into three reigns Bardanes, or Phihppiciis, was 
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hailed at Constantinople as a hero who had dc- 
Inercd his country from a tyrant , and he might 
taste some moments of happiness in the first trans- 
ports of sincere and universal joy Tustinian had 
left behind him an ample treasure, the fruit of 
cruelty and rapine hut this useful fund was soon 
and idly dissipated by his successor On the festi- 
val of his hirth-day, Philippicus entertained the 
'multitude with the games of the hippodrome , from 
thence he paraded through the streets with a thou- 
sand banners and a thousand trumpets , refreshed 
himself in the baths of Zeuxippus, and returning to 
the palace, entertained his nobles with a sumptuous 
bantpict At the meridian hour he withdrew to his 
chamber, intoxicated with flattery and wine, and 
forgetful that his example had made every subject 
ambitious, and that every ambitious subject was Ins 
scct'ct enemy Some bold conspirators introduced 
-themselves in the disorder of the feast, and the 
slumbering monarch was surprised, bound, blinded, 
and deposed, before he was sensible of his danger 
Yet the traitors were deprived of their reward , and 
the free voice of the senate and people promoted 
. . „ Artemius from the office of secretary 

A u 713 to that of emperor , he assumed the 
June 4 ^fiasitasmg the second, and 

displayed in a short and troubled reign the virtues 
both of peace and war But, after the extinction of 

the imperial line, the rule of obedience was violated, 
and every change diffused the seeds of new revolu- 
tions In a mutiny of the fleet, an obscure and 
reluctant officcrof the revenue was forcibly invested 
with the purple after some months of a naval war, 
Aiiastasuis resigned the sceptre , and the con- 
Th-«d«M»in qui-ror, Theodosius the third, sub- 
A D 710 nutted in his turn to the superior 
January ascendant of Leo, the general and 
( mperor of the oriental troops His two predeces- 
sors were permitted to embrace the ecclesiastical 
profession the restless impatience of Anastasius 
tempted him to nsk and to lose his life in a treason- 
ahle enterprise , but the last days of Theodosius 
were honourable and secure The single sublime 
.lord, “ HFALTH," which he inscrihcd on his tomb, 
jxprcsscs the confidence of philosophy or religion , 
ind the fame of his miracles was long preserved 
imong the people of Ephesus This convenient 
dicltcr of the church might sometimes impose a 
lesson of clemency , but it may be questioned 
ahctliLr It IS for tiic public interest to diminish the 
[icrils of unsuccessful ambition 

i-eo in I hav c dw tk on the fall of a ty rant , 
*A I briefly represent the founder of 

March jv ^tw dymsty, who is known to pos- 
terity hv the invectives of his enemies, and whose 
pubfii and private life is involved in the ecclesias- 
tical story of the IcoiiocHsts Yet in spite of the 
clamours of superstition, a favourable prtjudipc for 
tilt cinneter of Leo the Is-uirian may bt rtvson- 
ably diawn from the obsenrily of his birth and the 
duration of his reign — I In .in age of manlv spirit. 


the prospect of an imperial reward would have 
kindled every energy of the mind, and produced a 
crowd of competitors as deserving as they vverc 
desirons to reign Even in the corruption and 
debility of the modern Greeks, the elevation of a 
plebeian from the last to the first rank of society, 
supposes some qualifications above the level of the 
multitude He would probably be ignorant and 
disdainful of speculative science, and, in the pur- 
suit of fortune, he might absolve himself from the 
obligations of benevolence and justice hut to his 
character we may ascribe the useful virtues of pru- 
dence and fortitude, the Lnowlcdgc of mankind, and 
the important art of gaining their confidence and 
directing their paSsions It is agreed that Leo w as 
a native of Isauria, and that Conon was his pnini- 
tive name The writers, whose awkward satire is 
praise, describe him as an itinerant pedlar, who 
drove an ass with some paltry merchandise to the 
country fairs, and foolishly relate that he met on 
the road some Jewish fortune-tellers, who promised 
him the Roman empire, on condition that he should 
abolish the worship of idols A more probable 
account relates the migration of his father from 
Asia Minor to Thrace, where he exercised the 
lucrative trade of a grazier, and he must have 
acquired considerable wealth, sinee the first intro- 
duction of his son was procured by a supply of five 
hundred sheep to the imperial camp His first 
service was in the guards of Tustinian, where he 
soon attracted the notice, and by degrees the jea- 
lousy , of the ty rant His v alour and dexterity were 

conspicuous in the Colchian war from Anastasius 
he received the command of the Anatolian legions, 
and by the suffrage of the soldiers he was raised to 
the empire w ith the general applause of the Roman 
world — II In this dangerous elevation, Leo the 
third supported himself against the envy of his 
equals, the discontent of a powerful faction, and 
the assaults of his foreign and domestic cnctnicj 
The catholics, who accuse his religious inno- 
vations, arc obliged to confess that they were 
undertaken with temper and conducted with firm- 
ness Their silcnec respects the wicdoin of his 
administration and the purity of Ins manners 
After a reign of twenty -four years he peaceably 
expired in the palace of Constantinople , and 
the purple which he had acquired, was transmit- 
ted by the right of inheritance to the third gcntr.i- 
tion 

Inn long reign of thirty -four j tars ou «is .tu c \ 
the son and successor of Leo, Constxn- *^'’7"V<i'* 
tine the fifth, stirnamcd Coproiivniiis JnrMs. 
attneked with less tcinpemc zeal the images or 
idols of the churcb Their votaries have exhausted 
the bitlerntss of religions gall in their portr.nt of 
this spotted panther, tins antichrist, this firing 
dmgoii of the serpent’s seed, vvho surpassed tin 
vices of Elagalnlus nnd Nero- lies rc'irn was i 
Icing biilcbcrv of v\h never wn-, most noble or holy 
or innocent in his empire In person, the cirptror 
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assisted at the* cKCCiition of liis sictims, survejed 
their agonies, listened to their groans, and indulged, 
M ithout satiating, his appetite for blood a plate of 
noses sras accepted as a grateful offering, and his 
domestics were often seourged or mutilated bj the 
rojal hand His surname was derived from liis 
pollution of his baptismal font The infant might 
be cxeused , bntthemanlj pleasures of Copronj- 
jnus degraded him below the Iciel of a brute, liis 
lust confounded the eternal distinctions of sov and 
species , and he seemed to extract some unnatural 
delight from the objects most offcnsiic to human 
sense In Ins religion, the Iconoclast was a here- 
tic, a Tew, a Mahometan, a pagan, and an atheist, 
and his belief of an invisible power eould be dis- 
covered onlj in Ins magic rites, human victims, and 
nocturnal sacrifices to Venus and the daemons of 
antiquitj His life was stained with the most 
opposite vices, and the ulcers which covered his 
bodj , anticipated before Ins death the sentiment of 
hell-tortures Of these accusations, winch I have 
so paticntlj copied, a part is refuted by its own 
absurdity , and in the private anecdotes of the life 
of princes, the lie is more easy as the detection is 
more difficult Without adopting the pernicious 
maxim, that where much is alleged, something 
must he true, I can however discern, that Constan- 
tine the fifth was dissolute and cruel Calumny 
IS more prone to exaggerate than to invent, and 
her licentious tongue is checked in some mea- 
sure bj the experience of the age and countrj to 
which she appeals Of the bishops and monks, the 
generals and magistrates, who arc said to have 
siiflcrcd under his reign, the numbers arc recorded, 
the names were conspicuous, the execution was 
public, the mutilation visible and permanent Tlic 
catholics hated the person and government of 
Copronjmus , but even their hatred is a proof of 
their oppression They dissemble the prov ocations 
which might excuse or justifj liis rigour, but even 
these provocations must gradually inflame his re- 
sentment, and harden his temper in the use or the 
abuse of despotism Yet the character of the fifth 
Constantine was not devoid of merit, nor did his 
government alwajs deserve the curses or the con- 
tempt of the Greeks From the confession of Ins 
enemies I am iiiforincd of the restoration of an 
ancient aqueduct, of the redemption of two thou- 
sand five hundred captives, of the uncommon 
picntj of the limes, and of the new colonics with 
w hieh he rc-pcopled Constantinople and the Thracian 
cities Tlitj rcluctantlj praise his iil.vity and 
murage he was on horseback in the field at the 
head of his legions , and, although the fortune of 
his arms was various, he triumphed bj sea and land, 
on the ruphrates and the Danube, in civil andbar- 
hiiriaii war Heretical praise must be cast into the 
scale, to roiinti rl> ilancc the weight of orthodox in- 
vective The Iconoclasts revered the virtues of the 
princt fort} vtars after his death, tliej still pra}cd 
before the tornh of the winl A mirnuilous vision 


was propagated by fanaticism or fraud, and the 
Christian hero appeared on a milk-white steed, 
brandishing his lance against the pagans of Bulga- 
ria “ An absurd fable,” says the catholic historian, 

** since Copron}mus is chained with the dmmoiisin 
the ab}ss of hell ” 

Leo the fourth, the son of the fifth 
and the father of the sixth Constan- a d 775 
tine, was of a feeble constitution both ■‘®*’ « 

of mind and bod}, and the principal care of Ins 
reign was the settlement of the succession The 
association of the young Constantine was urged bv 
the officious zeal of Ins subjects , and the emperor, 
conscious of his decay, complied, after a prudent 
hesitation, vvith their unanimous vv ishes The royal 
infant, at the age of five years, was crowned with 
his mother Irene, and the national consent was ' 
ratified bj every circumstance of pomp and so- 
lemmt}, that conid dazzle the ejes, or bind the 
conscience, of the Greeks An oath of fidelity was 
administered in the palace, the church, and the 
hippodrome, to the several orders of the state, who 
adjured the holy names of the Son, and mother, of 
God “ Be witness, O Christ ' that vve will watch 
over the safet} of Constantine the son of Leo, 
expose oiir lives in his service, and bear true alle- 
giance to Ins person and postent} ” Thej pledged 
their faith on the wood of the true cross, and the 
act, of their engagement was deposited on the altar 
of St Sophia The first to swear, and the first to 
violate their oath, were the fiv'e sons of Coprony- 
mtis b} a second marriage , and the storj of these 
princes is singular and tragic The right of primo- 
geniture excluded them from the throne , the in- 
justice of tlicir elder brother defrauded them of a 
legac} of about two millions sterling, some vain 
titles were not deemed a sufficient compensation for 
wealth and power, and tliev repeatedly conspired 
against their nephew, before and after the death of 
his father Their first attempt was pardoned , for 
the second offence the} were condemned to the 
ecclesiastical state , and for the third treason, 
Niccphorus, the eldest and most guilty, was de- 
pnved of Ins e}cs, and Ins four brothers, Christo- 
pher, Nicetas, Anthemeus, and Eudoxns, were 
punished, as a milder sentence, b} the amputation 
of their tongnes After five years’ confinement, 
tho} escaped to the church of St Sophia, and 
displa}ed a pathetic spectacle to the people 
“ Countiynicn and cbnstians,” cried Niccphorus 
for himself and Ins mute brethren, “ behold the 
sons of }our emperor, if }oa can still recognize our 
features in this miserable state A life, an imper- 
fect life, IS all that the malice of our enemies has 
spared It is now threatened, and vie now throw 
onrstiveson }our compassion” The rising mur- 
mur might have prodneed a revolution, hid it not 
been checked b} the presence of a minister, who^ 
soothed the iinhapp} pnnccs with flatter} and hope, 
and genti} drew them from the snnetunr} to the 
palicc The} were spccdilv embarked for Greece, 

J 
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and Athens was allotted for the place of their 
e\ilc In this calm retreat, and in their helpless 
condition, Nicephoros and his brothers were tor- 
mented by the thirst of power, and tempted by a 
Sclavonian chief, who oifered to break, their prison, 
and to lead them in arms, and in the'pnrple, to 
the gates of Constantinople But the Athenian 
people, eser zealous in the cause of Irene, pre- 
\cntcd her justice or cruelty , and the five sons of 
Copronymus were plunged in eternal darkness and 
oblivion 

Conitintinc VI For Iiiinsclf, that emperorhad chosen 

^“V^Tsd ^ barbarian wife, the daughter of the 
Sept 8 khan of the Chozars , but in the mar- 
riage of his heir, he preferred an Athenian virgin, an 
orphan, seventeen j ears old, whose sole fortune must 
have consisted in her personal accomplishments 
The nuptials of Leo and Irene were celebrated with 
royal pomp , she soon acquired the love and con- 
fidence of a feeble husband, and in his testament 
he declared the empress guardian of the Roman 
world, and of their son Constantine the sixth, who 
was no more than ten years of age During his 
childhood, Irene most ably and assiduously dis- 
charged, in her public administration, the duties of 
a faithful mother , and her zeal in the restoration 
of images has deserved the name and honours of a | 
saint, which she still occupies in the Greek calen- 
dar But the emperor attained the maturity of 
youth, the maternal yoke became more grievous , 
and he listened to the favourites of his own age, 
who shared his pleasures, and were ambitious of 
sharing his power Their reasons convinced him 
of his right, their praises of his ability, to reign , 
and he consented to reward the services of 
Irene by a perpetual banishment to the isle of 
Sicily But her vigilance and penetration easily 
disconcerted their nisli projects a similar, or more 
severe, punislimcnt was retaliated on themselves 
and their advisers and Irene inllictcd on the un- 
grateful prince the chastisement of a boy After 
this contest, the mother and the son were at the 
head of tw o domestic factions , and, instead of 
mild influence and voluntary obedience, she held 
in chains a captive and an enemy The empress 
was overthrown by the abuse of victory, the oath 
of fidelity, which she cvactcd to herself alone, was 
pronounced with reluctant murmurs , and the bold 
refusal of the Armcnmn guards encouraged a free 
and general declaration, that Constantine the sixth 
was the law ful emperor of the Romans In this 
character ho ascended his hereditary throne, and 
dismissed Irene to a life of solitude and repose 
But her haughty spirit coiidcsecndcd to the arts of 
dissimulation she flittered the bishops and cu- 
nuehs, revived the filial Icndcriicss of the pniitc, 
regained his eonfidence, and betrayed his credulity 
The character of Constantine w as not destitute of 
sense or spirit , but his cducition had been studi- 
ously neglected, and his ambitious mother exposed 
to the public rensure the vices vrhich she had 


nourished, and the actions which she had secretly 
advised Ins divorce and second marriage olTcndcd 
the prejudices of the clergy, and by his imprudent 
rigour he forfeited the attachment of the Armenian 
guards A pow erful conspiracy w as formed for the 
restoration of Irene , and the secret, though widely 
diffused, was faithfully kept about eight months, 
till the emperor, suspicious of his danger, escaped 
fiom Constantinople, with the design of appealing 
to the provinces and armies By this hasty flight, 
the empress was left on the brink of the precipice , 
yet before she implored the mercy of her son, Irene 
addressed a private epistle to the friends whom she 
had placed about his person, with a menace, that, 
unless they accomplished, she would reveal, their 
treason Their fear rendered them intrepid , they 
seized the emperor, on the Asiatic shore , and he 
was transported to the porphyry apartment of the 
palace, where he had first seen the light In the 
mind of Irene, ambition had stifled every senti- 
ment of humanity and nature, and it was decreed 
in her bloody council, that Constantine should be 
rendered incapable of the throne her cmissarich 
assaulted the sleeping prince, and stabbed their 
daggers with such violence and prcoipitation into 
his eyes, as if they meant to execute a mortal 
sentence An ambiguous passage of Thcophancs 
persuaded the annalist of the church that death 
was the immediate consequence of this barbarous 
cxccutidn. The catholics have been deceived or 
subdued by the authority of Baronins , and pro- 
testant zeal has re-echoed the woids of a cardinal, 
desirous, as it should seem, to fav our the patroness 
of images Yet the blind son of Irene survived 
many years, oppressed by the court and forgotten 
by the world the Isaurian dynasty was silcntlv 
extinguished , and the memory of Constiintiiic 
was recalled only by the nuptials of Ins daugh- 
ter Euphrosyne with the emperor Michael the 
second 

The most bigoted orthodoxy has 
justly execrated the unnatural mother, a v rn 
who may not easily be paralleled in 
the history of crimes To her bloody deed, super- 
stition has attributed a subsequent darkness of 
seventeen days, during which many vessels in 
mid-day were driven from their course, as if the 
sun, a globe of fire so vast and so remote, rotild 
sympathize with the atoms of a revolving planet 
On earth, the crime of Irene was left five years un- 
pumshed , her reign vvas crowned with external 
splendour, and if she could silence the voitcof 
conscience, she neither heard nor regarded (he re- 
proaches of mankind Ihc Ronmii world honed 
to the government of a female , and as she moved 
through the streets of Const intinoplc, the reins of 
four milk-white steeds were held h\ as ninnv pa- 
tricians, who marched on foot before the golden 
chariot of their queen But thc'C patruiniis were 
for the most part cnnuchs and tin ir hlaek ingra- 
titude justified, on this oraision, till popular hatred 
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nnd contempt Raised, cimclicd, intrusted with 
the first dignities of the empire, they basely con- 
spired against their benefactress the great trea- 
surer Nicephorus was secretly invested with the 
purple, her successor was introduced into the 
palioc, and crowned at St Sophia by the icnnl 
patriareh In their first intcn leiv, slic recapitulated 
with dignity the reiolutions of her life, gently ac- 
cused the perfidy of Nicephorus, insinuated that he 
owed his life to her unsuspicious clemency, and, 
for the throne and treasures which she resigned, 
solicited a decent and honourable retreat His 
aiaricc refused this modest compensation, and, 
in her e\ilc of the isle of Lesbos, the empress 
earned a scanty subsistence by the labours of her 
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cdly more criminal tlian Nicephorus, 
but none, perhaps, haic more deeply 
incurred the universal abhorrence of their people 
His clnractcr was stained with the three odious 
vices of liypoerisy, ingratitude, and avarice bis 
want of virtue was not redeemed by any superior 
talents, nor his want of talents by any pleasing 
rjualiiications Unskilful and unfortunate in war, 
Nieepliorus vv as vanquished by the Saracens, and 
slain by the Bulgarians, and the advantage of his 
death overbalanced, in the public opinion, the 

sisiir-iciit» destruction of a Roman army His 
A n sii son and heir Staiiracius escaped from 
Jiiij So ^ mortal wound yet six 

months of an expiring life were sufficient to refute 
his indecent, though popular, declaration, that he 
would in all things avoid the example of his fatlicr 
On the near prospect of liis decease, Michael, the 
great master of the palace, and the husband of liis 
sister Procopia, was named by every person of the 
palace and city, cveept by his envious brother 
Tenacious of a sceptre now falling from his hand, 
he conspired against the life of his successor, and 
rhcrished the idea of changing to ajdeinocracy the 
Roman empire But these rash projects served 
only to inflame the zeal of the people and to remove 
tin. scruples of the candidate Michael the first 
nertpUd the purple, and, before he sunk into the 
gravi , the son of Nicephorus implored the clemency 
Miiiiwi I of his new sovereign Had Michael 
A*'i)'sn peace ascended an bc- 

Ocioiwr 2 reditary throne, be might have reigned 
and died the father of his people , but his mild 
\irtues wire adapted to the shade of private life, 
nor w as he capable of controlling the ambition of 
his equals, or of resisting the arms of the victorious 
Bulgaritiiis While Ins want of ability and success 
evposcd him to the contempt of the soldiers, the 
mnscutinc spirit of his wife Procopia awakened 
their indignation I ven lltc Greeks of the iiinlh 
ctnlnry were provoked by the insolence of a fcninle, 
who, in the front of the standards, presumed to 
dirict their distiplitic and animate their valour, 
and their tiirntmus clamours advised the new 


Sciniramis to reverence the majesty of a Roman 
camp After an nnsncocssful campaign, the em- 
peror left, in their winter-quarters of Thrace, a 
disaffected army under the command of his enemies , 
and their artful eloquence persuaded the soldiers 
to break the dominion of the eunuchs, to degrade 
the husbcaiul of Procopia, and to assert the right of 
a military election They marched towards the 
capital yet the clergy, the senate, and the people 
of Constantinople, adhered to the cause of Michael , 
and the troops and treasures of Asia might have 
protracted the mischiefs of civil war But Ins 
humanity (by the ambitious it will be termed his 
weakness) protested, that not a drop of Christian 
blood should be shed in bis quarrel, and Ins mes- 
sengers presented the conquerors with the keys of 
the city and the palace They were disarmed by 
ins innocence and submission , ins life and his cy cs 
were spared, and the imperial monk enjoyed the 
conifoits of solitude and religion above thirty -two 
vears after he had been stripped of the purple and 
separated from his vv ifc 

A rebel in the time of Nicephorus, tea V the 
the famous and unfortunate Bardancs, 
had once the curiosity to consult an July ii 
Asiatic prophet, who, after prognosticating his fall, 
announced the fortunes of Ins three principal officers, 
Leo the Armenian, Micliael the Phrygian, and 
Thomas the Cappadocian, the successive reigns of 
the tw 0 former, the fruitless and fatal enterprise of 
the third This prediction was verified, or rather 
vv as produced, by the event Ten y ears aftcrw ards, 
when the Thracian camp lejccled the husband of 
Procopia,lhc crown was presented to the same Leo, 
the first in military rank, and the secret author of 
the mutiny As be affected to hesitate, “ With this 
sword," said Ins companion Michael, “ I will open 
the gates of Constantinople to your imperial sway, 
or instantly plunge it into your bosom, if you obsti- 
nately resist the yust desires of your fellow -soldiers ” 
The compliance of tlic Armenian was rewarded 
with the empire, and be reigned seven years and a 
half under the name of Leo the fifth Educated in 
a camp, and ignorant both of laws and letters, be 
introduced into his civil government the rigour and 
even cruelty of military discipline, but if bis 
seventy was sometimes dangerous to the innocent, 
It was always formidable to the guilty His reli- 
gious inconstancy was taxed by the epithet of 
Chameleon, but the catholics have acknowledged 
by the voice of a saint and confessors, that the life 
of the Iconoclast was useful to the republic The 
veal of his companion Michael was repaid with 
riches, honours, and military command , and bis 
subordinate talents were bcncficinlly employ cd in 
the public service Yet the Plnygian was dissatis- 
fied at receiving as a favour a scanty portion of the 
imperial pnze winch be bad bestowed on liis equal, 
and bis discontent, wliicb sometimes evaporated in 
hasty discourse, at length assumed a more tbreaten- 
log and hostile aspect against n prince whom he re- 
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presented as a cruel tjranl Tliat tyrant, liowe-ver, 
repeatedly detected, warned, and dismissed the old 
compiinion of Ins arms, till fear and resentment 
prevailed over gratitude, and Michael, after a 
scrutiny into Ins actions and designs, was convicted 
of treason, and sentenced to be burnt ali\e in the 
furnace of the private baths The devout humanity 
of the empress Theophano was fatal to her husband 
and^famil3 A solemn day, the twenty-fifth of 
December, had been fixed for the execution she 
urged, that the anniversary of the Saviour’s birth 
would he profaned by this inhuman spectacle, and 
Leo consented m ith reluctance to a decent respite 
But on the vigil of the feast, his sleepless anxiet}' 
prompted him to visit at the dead of night tlie cham- 
ber in which his enemy was confined he beheld 
him released from his chain, and stretched on his 
gaoler’s bed in a profound slumber Leo was alarm- 
ed at these signs of security and intelligence , hut, 
though he retired with silent steps, his entrance and 
departure were noticed by a slave who lay concealed 
in a corner of the prison Under the pretence of 
requesting the spiritual aid of a confessor, Michael 
informed the conspirators, that their In es depended 
on his discretion, and that a few hours were left to 
assure their own safety, by the deliverance of their 
friend and country On the great festivals, a chosen 
hand of priests and chanters was admitted into the 
palace hj a private gate to sing matins in the chapel , 
and Leo, who regulated with the same strictness 
the discipline of the choir and of the camp, was 
seldom absent from those early devotions In the 
ecclesiastical habit, hut with swords under their 
robes, the conspirators mingled w ith the procession, 
lurked in the angles of the chapel, and expected, as 
the signal of murder, the intonation of the first 
psalm by the emperor himself The imperfect light, 
and the uniformity of dress, might have favoured 
his escape, while their assault vvas pointed against 
a harmless piiest, but they soon discov ered their 
mistake, and encompassed on all sides the ro^al 
victim Without a weapon and without a fiicnd, 
he grasped a weighty cross, and stood at bay against 
the hunters of Ins life , but ns he asked for mercy, 
“ This IS the hour, not of mercy, but of vengeance,” 
was the inexorable reply The stroke of a wcll- 
aimcd sw ord separated from his body the right arm 
and the cross, and Leo the Armenian was slam at 
the foot of the altar 

Miclntl 11 tlic A memorable reverse of fortune was 
displavcd in Michael the second, w ho, 
Dec as from a defect in his speech, was snr- 
named the Stammerer He was snatched from tlie 
fiery furnace to the sovereignty of an empire, and 
asm the tumult a smith could not rcadilv be found, 
the fetters remained on his legs scvcrnl liour^ after 
he w as seated on the throne of the Ca'sars The 
royal blood which had been the priec of his clcvn- 
► tioii, was iinprotitably spent m the purple he rc- 
taiiicd tht Ignoble vices of his origin , and Michael 
•ost his provinces with a*- supine indifTcTtncc vs if 


they had been the inheritance of his fathers His 
title vvas disputed by Thomas, the last of the mili- 
tary triumvirate, who transported into Europe four- 
score thousand barbarians from the banks of the 
Tigris and the shores of the Caspian He formed 
the siege of Constantinople, but the capital was 
defended with spiritual and carnal weapons, a 
Bulgarian king assaulted the camp of the orientals, 
and Thomas had the misfortune, or the weakness, to 
fall alive into the power of the conqueror The 
hands and feet of the rebel w’ere amputated , ho was 
placed on an ass, and, amidst tlie insults of the 
people, was led through the streets, which he 
sprinkled with his blood The deprav ation of man- 
ners, as savage as they were corrupt, is marked by' 
the presence of the emperor himself Deaf to the 
lamentations of a fellow -soldier, he incessantly 
pressed the discov ciy of more accomplices, till his 
curiosity was checked by tlie question of an honest 
or guilty minister , “ Would you give credit to an 
enemy, against the most faithful of your friends’” 
After the death of Ins first wife, the emperor, at the 
request of the senate, drew from her monastery 
Euphrosync, the daughter of Constantine the sixth 
Her august birth might justify a stipulation in tlie 
marriage-contract, that her children should equally 
share the empire with their elder brother But the 
nuptials of Michael and Euphrosync were barren , 
and she was content with the title of mother of 
Theophilus, his son and successor 
The character of Theophilus is a , , 
rare example in which religious zeal A d sv > 
has allowed, and perhaps magnified, 
the virtues of a heretic and a persecutor His 
valour was often felt by the enemies, and his justice 
by the subjects, of the monarchy , but the valour of 
Theophilus w as rash and fruitless, and his justice 
arbitrary and cruel He displayed the banner of 
the cross against the Saracens , but Ins five expe- 
ditions were concluded by a signal overthrow , 
Amorinni, the native city of his ancestors, w as lev cl- 
led with Uic ground , and from his military toils, he 
derived only the surname of the Unfortunate The 
wisdom of a sovereign is compnsed in the institu- 
tion of laws and the choice of magistrates, and 
while he seems without action, his civil government 
revolves round his centre with the silence and order 
of the planetary system But the justice of Thco- 
philus was fashioned on the model of the oriental 
despots, w bo, in personal and irregular nets of au 
tliority , consult the reason or passion of the moment 
without measuring the sentence by the Inw.ortlic 
penalty by the oirence A poor worn in threw her- 
self at the emperor’s feet to complain of i powerful 
neighbour, the brother of the empress, viho had 
raised his palace-wall to such nn inconvenient 
height, that her humble dwelling wn< excluded 
from light and nir' On the proof of the fact instead 
of granting, like an ordinarv judge, «-ullicicnl or 
ample damages to the pbintifi the sovereign ad- 
indgcd to her u«c and henefit the pnkicc and tlie 
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groun<l Nor was Thcoplnlus content with this 
cxtriiagant satisfaction Ins /cal converted i civil 
trespass into a criminal ai t , and the unfortunate 
patrician was stripped and scourged in the public 
place of Constantinople For some i cnial offences, 
some defect of cquilj or vigilance, the principal 
ministers, a prmfcct, a qiimstor, a captain of the 
guards, w ere banished or mutilated, or scalded with 
boiling pitch, or burnt alive in the hippodrome , 
and ns these dreadful examples might he the effects 
of error or caprice, they must have alienated from 
his service the best and wisest of the citizens But 

the pride of the monarch was flattered in the exer- 
cise of power, or, as he thought, of virtue , and the 
people, safe in their obscuritj, applauded the dan- 
ger and debasement of their superiors Tins ex- 
traordinary rigour was justified, in some measure, 
bj its salutary consequences , since, after a scru- 
tiny of seventeen days, not a complaint or abuse 
could be found in the court or city and it might 
be alleged that the Greeks could be ruled only 
with a rod of iron, and that the public inteiest is 
the motive and law of the supreme judge Yet in 
the crime, or the suspicion, of treason, that judge is 
of all others the most credulous and partial Tbeo- 
philus might inflict a tardy vengeance on the assas- 
sins of Leo and the saviours of his father , but he 
enjoyed the fruits of their crime, and his jealous 
tyranny sacrificed a brother and a pnnee to the 
future safety of his life A Persian of the race of 
the Sassanidcs died in poverty and exile at Con- 
stantinople, leaving an only son, the issue of a ple- 
beian marriage At the age of twelve years, the 
royal birth of Tficophobus was revealed, and his 
merit was not unworthy of his birth He was edu- 
cated in the Byzantine palace, a Christian and a 
soldier , advanced with rapid steps in the career of 
fortune and glory , received the hand of the empe- 
ror’s sister, and was promoted to the command of 
thirty thousand Persians, who, like his father, had 
fled from the Mahometan conquerors These troops, 
doubly infected with mercenary and fanatic vices, 
were desirous of revolting against their benefactor, 
and trcLling the standard of their native king but 
the loyal Tlicopholius rejected their offers, discon- 
certed their schemes, and escaped from their hands 
to the camp or palace of Ins roy al brother A gene- 
rous confidence might have secured a faithful and 
able guardian for his wife and his infant son, to 
whom Theophiliis, in the (lower of Ins age, was 
eompeUed to leave the inbcntance of the empire 
But Ills jealousy was exasperated by envy and dis- 
ease he feared the dangerous virtues which might 
uthcr support or oppress their infniicv and weak- 
ness , ind the dy ing emperor demanded the head 
of the Persian prince With savage delight, he 
Tccogni/cd the familiar features of Ins brother 
“ Thou art no longer Thtophobiis,” he said , and, 
sinking on Ins comb, he added, with a faltering 
voice, “ Soon, too soon, T shall be no more Thco- 
philus'" 


The Russians, who have borrow cd from the G reeks 
the greatest part of their civil and ecclesiastical 
policy, preserved, till the last century, a singular 
institution in the marriage of the Czar They col- 
lected, not the virgins of every rank and of every 
province, a vain and romantic idea, but the daugh- 
ters of the principal nobles, who awaited in the 
palncc the choice of their sovereign It is affirmed, 
that a similar method was adopted in the nuptials 
of Tlieophilus Witli a golden apple in his hand, 
he slowly walked between two lines of contending 
beauties , his cy e was detained by the charms of 
Icasia, and, in the awkwardness of a first declara- 
tion, the prince could only observe, that, in this 
world, women had been the cause of much evil 
“ And surely, sir," she pertly replied, “ they have 
likewise been the occasion of much good " This 
affectation of unseasonable wit displeased the im- 
perial lov er , lie turned aside in disgust , Icasia 
concealed her mortification in a convent , and the 
modest silence of Theodora vvas rewarded with the 
golden apple She deserved the love, but did not 
escape the seventy, of her lord From the palace 
garden he beheld a vessel deeply laden, and steenng 
into the port on the discovery that the precious 
cargo of Synan luxury was the property of his w ife, 
he condemned the ship to tlie flames, with a sharp 
reproach, that her avarice had degraded the charac- 
ter of an empress into that of a merchant Yet his 
last choice intrusted her w ith the guar- ,, , , 
dianship of the empire and her son a d ms 
Michael, who was left an orphan in the 
fifth year of bis age The restoration of images, 
and the final extirpation of the Iconoclasts, has en- 
deared her name to the devotion of the Greeks , but 
in tlic fervour of religions zeal, Theodora entcitain- 
cd a grateful regard for the memory and salvation 
of her husband After thirteen years of a prudent 
and frugal administration, she perceived the decline 
of her influence , but the second Irene imitated only 
the virtues of her predecessor Instead of con- 
spiring against the life or government of lier son, 
she retired, without a struggle, though not without 
a murmur, to the solitude of private life, deploring 
the ingratitude, the vices, and the inevitable ruin, 
of the worthless youth 

Among the successors of Nero and Elagabalos, 
we have not hitherto found the imitatio'' of tlioir 
vices, the character of a Roman prince who con- 
sidered pleasure ns the object of life, and virtue as 
the enemy of pleasure 'Whatever might have been 
the maternal care of Theodora in the education of 
Michael the third, her unfortunate son was a king 
before be was a man If the ambitious mother 
laboured to check the progress of reason, she could 
not cool the ebullition of passion , and her selfish 
policy was justly repaid by the contempt and in- 
gratitude of tlic headstrong youth At the ngc of 
eighteen, he rejected her autlionlv, without feeling ' 
his own incapacity to govern the empire and him- 
self With Thcodom, all gravity and viisdom re- 
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tired from the court, their place was supplied hj’ 
the alternate dominion of vice and folly , and it was 
impossible, without forfeiting the public esteem, to 
acquire or preserve the favour of the emperor The 
millions of gold and silver which had been accumu- 
lated for the service of the state, were lavished on 
the vilest of men, who flattered his passions and 
shared his pleasures , and in a reign of thirteen 
years, the richest of sosereigns was compelled to 
strip the palace and the churches of their precious 
furniture Like Nero, he delighted in the amuse- 
ments of the theatre, and sighed to he surpassed in 
the accomplishments in which he should have 
blushed to excel Yet the studies of Nero in music 
and poetry, betrayed some symptoms of a liberal 
taste , the more ignoble arts of the son of Theophilus 
were confined to the chanot-race or the hippodrome 
The four factions which had agitated the peace, 
still amused the idleness, of the capital for him- 
self, the emperor assumed the blue liverj , the three 
rnal colours Merc distnbuted to his favourites, and 
in the vile though eager contention he forgot the 
dignity of his person and the safety of his domi- 
nions. He silenced the messenger of an invasion, 
who presumed to divert his attention in the most 
critical moment of the race , and by his command, 
the importunate beacons were extinguished, that 
too frequently spread the alarm from Tarsus to Con- 
stantinople The most skilful charioteers obtained 
the first place in his confidenco and esteem , their 
merit was profusely rewarded , the emperor feasted 
in their houses, and presented their children at the 
baptismal font , and while he applauded his own 
popularity, he alTected to blame the cold and stately 
reserve of his predecessors The unnatural lusts 
which had degraded e\en the manhood of Nero, 
were banished from the woild , jet the strength of 
Michael w as consumed by the indulgence of love 
and intemperance In his midnight revels, when 
his passions were inflamed b^ wine, he was provok- 
ed to issue the most sanguinary commands , and if 
an) feelings of humanity w ere left, he was reduced, 
with the return of sense, to approve the salutar3 
disobedience of his servants But the most extra- 
ordinary feature in the character of Michael, is the 
profane mockery of the religion of his country 
The superstition of the Greeks might indeed excite 
the smile of a philosopher, but his smile would 
liav e been rational and temperate, and he must have 
condemned the ignorant folly of a youth who insult- 
ed the objects of public veneration Abuflbonof 
the court was invested in the robes of the patriarch 
the twelve metropolitans, among whom the emperor 
was ranked, assumed their ecclesiastical garments 
they used or abused the sacred vessels of the altar, 
and in their bacchanalian feasts, the holy commu- 
nion vv.as administered in a nauseous compound of 
vinegar and mustard Nor were these impious 
spectacles concealed from the eyes of the city. On 
the day of a soltmn festival, the emperor with his 
bishops or hiiCroons, rode on asses through the streets. 


encountered the true patriarch at the head of his 
clergy , and by their licentious shouts and obscene 
gestures, disordered the gravity of the Christian pro- 
cession The devotion of Michael appeared only in 
some oflcnce to reason or piety he received his 
theatrical crowns from the statue of the Virgin , and 
an imperial tomb w as violated for tbe sake of burn- 
ing the bones of Constantine the Iconoclast By 
this extravagant conduct, the son of Theophilus be- 
came as contemptible as he was odious every 
citizen was impatient for the deliverance of his 
country, and even the favourites of the moment 
w ere apprcbcnsiv e that a caprice might snatch aw ay 
what a capriLc had bestowed In the thirtieth year 
of Ins age, and in the hour of intoxication and sleep, 
Michael the third was murdered in his chamber by 
the founder of a new dy nasty , vv horn the emperor 
had raised to an equality of rank and power 
The genealogy of Basil the Macedo- Basil i 
man (if it be not the spurious olfspnng 
of pride and flattery) exhibits a Sept si 
genuine picture of the revolution of the most illus- 
trious families The Arsacides, the rivals of Rome, 
possessed the sceptre of the cast near four hundred 
years, a younger branch of these Parthian kings 
continued to reign in Armenia, and their royal 
descendants survived the partition and servitude of 
that ancient monarchy Two of these, Artabanus 
and Chlicncs, escaped or retired to the court of Leo 
the first bis bounty seated them in a safe and 
hospitable exile, in the province of Macedonia 
Adrianoplc was their flnal settlement During 
several generations they maintained the dignity of 
their birth , and their Roman patriotism rejected the 
tempting offers of the Persian and Arabian powers 
who recalled them to their native country But 
their splendour was insensibly clouded by time and 
poverty , and the father of Basil was reduced to a 
small farm, which lie cultivated with Ins own 
hands yet be scorned to disgrace the blood of the 
Arsacides by d plebeian alliance his w ifc, a w idovv 
of Adrianoplc, was pleased to count among her 
ancestors the great Constantine , and their royal 
infant was connected by some dark afliiiity of lineage 
or country witli the Macedonian Alexander No 
sooner was he born, than the cradle of Basil, his 
family, and his city, were swept away by an inun- 
dation of the Bulgarians he was educated a slave 
in a foreign land , and in this severe discipline, he 
acquired the hardiness of body and flexibility of 
mind which promoted his future elevation In the 
age of youth or manhood he shared the dcltvcranrc 
of the Roman captives, who generously broke their 
fetters, marched through Bulgaria to tlic shores of 
thcEuxine, defeated two armies of baibanans, em- 
barked in the ships which had been stationed for 
their reception, and returned to Coiistantinoplc, 
from whenee they were distnbntcd to t «eir resptc- 
tivc homes But the freedom of Basil was naked 
and destitute his fann was mined by the calanii- 
tics of war after his father’s dtath, his manual 
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Inbotir, or scrMrc, could no longer support a family 
of orphans , and he resohed to seek, a more con- 
spicuous theatre, in ivhich cicrj Mrtue and cserj 
^ ICC maj lead to the paths of greatness The first 
night of his arrnnl at Constantinople, without 
friends or monej, the weary pilgrim slept on the 
steps of the church of St Diomede he rvas fed by 
the casual hospitality of a monk, and was intro- 
duced to the sen ice of a cousin and namesake of the 
emperor Thcophilus, who, though himself of a 
diniinutnc person, was always followed by a train 
of tall and handsome domestics Basil attended 
his patron to the gorernment of Peloponnesus, 
eclipsed, by his personal merit, the birth and dignity 
of Tlicophilus, and formed a useful connexion with 
a w calthy and charitable matron of Patras Her 
spiritual or carnal lose embraced the young ad- 
aenturcr, whom she adopted as her son Danielis 
presented him with thirty slaves , and the produce 
of her bounty was expended in the support of his 
brothers, and the purchase of some large estates in 
Macedonia His gratitude or ambition still attach- 
ed him to the sen ice of Thcophilus , and a lucky 
accident recommended him to the notice of the 
court A famous wrestler, in the train of the Bul- 
garian ambassadors, had defied, at the royal ban- 
quet, the boldest and most robust of the Greeks 
The strength of Basil was praised , he accepted the 
cliallcngc, and the barbanan champion was over- 
thrown at the first onset A beautiful but vicious 
horse n ns condemned to be hamstrung it was sub- 
dued by the dcNtcnty and courage of the sen ant 
of Thcophilus , and his conqueror was promoted to 
an honourable rank in the imperial stables But 
it was impossible to obtain the confidence of Michael 
without complying with his sices, and his new 
favourite, the great chamberlain of the palace, was 
raised and supported by a disgraceful marriage with 
a royal concubine, and the dishonour of his sister, 
who succeeded to her place The public adminis- 
tration had been abandoned to the Ca.sar Bnrdas, 
the brother and enemy of Theodora , but the arts of 
female influence persuaded Michael to hate and to 
fear Ins uncle he was drawn from Constantinople, 
under the pretext of a Cretan expedition, and 
stabbed in the tent of audience, by the sword of the 
chamberlain, and in the presence of the emperor 
About a month after this execution, Basil was in- 
vested with the title of Augustus and the govern- 
ment of the empire He supported this unequal 
association till his influence was forfeited by popular 
esteem His life w as endangered by the caprice of 
the emperor, and his dignity was profaned by a 
second colleague, w ho had row cd in the galleys 
Tet the murder of his benefactor must he condemn- 
ed ns an act of ingnititudc and treason , and the 
churches which he dedicated to the name of St 
Mishacl, were a poor and puerile expiation of his 
B«ill 

The ililTcrcnt ages of Basil the first may be com- 
pared with those of \ngustus The situation of 


the Greek did not allow him in his earliest youth 
to lead an army against his country , or to prosenbe 
the noblest of her sons , but his aspiiing geniiu, 
stooped to the arts of a slave, he dissembled his 
ambition and even Ins virtues, and grasped, witli 
the bloody hand of an assassin, the empire which 
he ruled with the wisdom and tenderness of a pa- 
rent A private citizen may feel his interest repug- 
nant to Ins duty , but it must be from a deficiency 
of sense or courage, that an absolute monarch can 
separate Ins happiness from Ins glory, or his glory 
from the public welfare The life or panegyne of 
Basil has indeed been composed and published 
under the long reign of Ins descendants , but ei en 
tlicir stability on the throne may be justly ascribed 
to the superior ment of their ancestor In his cha- 
racter, his grandson Constantine has attempted to 
delineate a perfect image of roy alty but tliat feeble 
prince, unless he had copied a real model, could 
not easily' hav e soared so high abov e the lev el of his 
own conduct or conceptions But the most solid 
praise of Basil is drawn from the comparison of a 
mined and a flounslnng monarchy, that winch he 
wrested from the dissolute Michael, and that which 
he bequeathed to the Maeedonian dynasty The 
evils which had been sanctified by time and exam- 
ple, were corrected by his master-band , and he re- 
vived, if not the national spirit, at least the order 
and majesty, of the Roman empire His application 
was indefatigable. Ins temper cool, his understand- 
ing vigorous and decisive, and in his practice he 
observed that rare and salutary moderation, which 
pursues each virtue, at an equal distance between 
die opposite vices His military service had been 
confined to the palace , nor w as the emperor en- 
dowed with the spint or the talents of a warrior 
Yet under bis reign tlie Roman arms w ere again 
formidable to the barbarians As soon as he had 
formed a new army by discipline and exercise, he 
appeared in person on the banks of the Euphrates, 
curbed the pride of the Saracens, and suppressed 
the dangerous though just revolt of the Maniclim- 
ans His indignation against a rebel who had long 
eluded his pursuit, provoked him to wish and to 
pray, that, by the grace of God, he might drive three 
arrows into the head of Chrysochir That odious 
head, which bad been obtained hy treason ratlicr 
tlmn by valour, was suspended from a tree, and thrice 
exposed to the dexterity of the imperial archer a 
base revenge against the dead, more worthy of the 
times than of the character of Basil But bis prin- 
cipal merit was in the civil administmtion of the 
finances and of tlic law s To replenish an exhausted 
treasury, it was proposed to resume the lavish and 
ill-placcd gifts of his predecessor Ins prudence 
abated one moiety of the restitution , and a sum of 
twelve hundred thousand pounds was instantly pro- 
cured to answer the most pressing demands, md to 
allow some space for the mature operations of econo- 
my Among the various schemes for the improve- 
ment of the rev eniie, a new mode w as suggested of 
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capitation, or tnbute, whicli would liave too much 
depended on the arbitrary discretion of the assessors 
A sufficient list of honest and able agents was in- 
stantly produced by the minister , but on the more 
careful scrutiny of Basil himself, only two could be 
found, who might be safely intrusted with such 
dangerous powers , and they justified his esteem bj* 
declining his confidence But the senous and suc- 
cessful diligence of the emperor established by de- 
grees an equitable balance of property and payment, 
of receipt and expenditure a peculiar fund was 
appropriated to each service , and a public method 
secured the interest of the prince and the property 
of the people After reforming tlie luxury, he as- 
signed two patrimonial estates to supply the decent 
plenty, of the imperial table the contributions of 
the subject were reserved for his defence , and the 
residue was emplojed in the embellishment of the 
capital and provinces A taste for building, how- 
ever costlj% may desen e some praise and much ex- 
cuse , from thence industry is fed, art is encouraged, 
and some object is attained of public emolument or 
pleasure the use of a road, an aqueduct, or an 
hospital, is obvious and solid, and the hundred 
churches that arose by the command of Basil, w ere 
consecrated bj the devotion of the age In the cha- 
racter of a judge, he was assiduous and impartial , 
desirous to save, and not afraid to strike the op- 
pressors of the people were severely chastised , but 
Ins personal foes, whom it might be unsafe to par- 
don, were condemned, after the loss of their ejes, 
to a life of solitude and repentance The change of 
language and manners demanded a revision of the 
obsolete jurisprudenccof Tustiman, the voluminous 
body of his Institutes, Pandects, Code, and Novels, 
was digested under forty titles, in the Greek idiom , 
and the Basilies, which were improved and com- 
pleted by his son and grandson, must be referred to 
the original genius of the founder of their race 
This glorious reign n as terminated by an accident 
in the chacc A furious stag entangled his horns 
in the belt of Basil, and raised him from his horse 
he was rescued by an attendant, who cut the belt 
and slew the animal , but the fall, or the fever, ex- 
hausted the strength of the aged monarch, and he 
expired in the palace, amidst the tears of his familj 
and people If he struck olT the head of the faith- 
ful servant, for presuming to draw his sword against 
his sovereign, the pride of despotism, which had 
lain dormant in his life, revived in the last moments 
of despair, when he no longer wanted or valued the 
opinion of mankind. 

l.ro V I lilt. Of the four sons of the emperor, 

^a'p^ss"’ Constantine died before his father, 
March I n hose gricf md crcdulitv w ere amused 

bj a flattering impostor and a vain apparition 
Stephen, the voiingcst, w as i ontent w ith the honours 
of a patriarch and n saint, both Leo and Alexander 
w ere alike invested w itli the purple, but the powers 
of government were solclv cxcreiscd bv the elder 
brother The name of I^eo Ibe sixth has been dig- 


nified with the title of philosopher , and the union 
of the pnnee and the sage, of the active and specu- 
lative virtues, would indeed constitute the perfec- 
tion of human nature But the claims of Leo arc 
far short of tins ideal excellence Bid he reduce 
bis passions and appetites under the dominion of 
reason’ His life was spent in the pomp of the pa- 
lace, in the society of his wives and concubines, 
and even the clemencj which he showed, and the 
peace which he strove to presen c, must he imputed 
to the softness and indolence of fais cliaracter Bid 
he subdue his prejudices, and those of bis subjects’ 
His mind was tinged witli the most puenlc super- 
stition , the influence of the elergj , and the errors 
of the people, were consecrated hj his law s , and 
the oracles of Leo, w'hich rev cal, in prophetic stj Ic, 
the fates of the empire, are founded on the arts of 
astrology and div ination If we still inquire tlie rea- 
son of his sage appellation, it ran only be replied, 
that the son of Basil was less ignorant than the 
greater part of his contcmporancs in church and 
state , that his education had been directed bj the 
learned Photius , and thatscvlral hooks of profane 
and ecclesiastical science were composed hj the 
, pen, or in the name, of the imperial philosopher 
But the reputation of his philosophy and religion 
was overthrown by a domestic vice, the repetition of 
his nuptials The pnmitivc ideas of the merit and 
holiness of cclihacj% were preached hj the monks 
and entertained bj the Greeks Marriage w as al- 
low cd as a necessary means for the propagation of 
mankind , after the death of either partj, the siir- 
viv or might satisfj , by a second union, the vv enkness 
or the strength of the flesh, hut a thud marriage 
was censured as a state of Icgiil fornication , and a 
foui M w as a sin or scandal ns j ct unknow'n to the 
Christians of the cast In the beginning of his rCign, 
Leo himself had abolished the state of conciihincs, 
and condemned, without annulling, third mamnges 
but his patriotism and love soon compelled him to 
violate his own laws, and to incur the pcnaiirc, 
which in a similar case he had imposed on his sub- 
jects In Ins three first nllianrcs, his nnptin) bed 
was unfruitful , the emperor required a female 
companion, and the empire a legitimate heir Tlip 
beautiful Zoewas introduced into the palarc ns a 
concubine , and after a trial of her feciinditj .md 
the birth of Constantine, her lover declared Inc in- 
tention of legitimating the mother and the child, bj 
the celebration of his fourth nuptials But the pa- 
tnarch Nicholas refused his blessing the iinperi.tl 
baptism of the joiing prince was obtnincd bj i pro- 
mise of separation , nnd the cnnluniacioiis husband 
of Zoc was excluded from the communion of the 
faithful Neither the fear of exile, nor the di ser- 
tion of lus brethren, nor the antliontv of the lAtin 
rhnrth, nor the danger of fnilurf or doubt in th< 
Micecssion to the empire, could bend the 'pint of 
the inflexible monk Aftcrtbe'deithof hewas 
rrnlled from exile to tlm civil .iml cirlevnstiVa! 
adnijni*>tntion and the edict of union wbieli was 
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promulgated lu Um name of Constantine, condemned 
the future scandal of fonrlli marriages, and left a 
tacit imputation on Ins ovn birth 

Con I" Greek language purjile and 
Fiantinf* Ml poiphyr^ sirc llic samcT^ord, and as 
T»’*^Qn the colours of nature are in>arinblc, 
*’ -a c maj learn that a dark deep red a as 
the Tjrian dje ahich stained the purple of the an- 
cients An apartment of the Bj zantine palace a as 
lined with porphyry it was reserved for tlie use of 
the pregnant empressc!> , and the rojal birth of their 
children was expressed bj the appellation of pot - 
plit/i ogentle, OT hoTn m the purple Several of the 
Roman princes bad been blessed w ith an heir , but 
this peculiar surname was first applied to Constan- 
tine the seventh His life and titular reign were 
of equal duration , but of fiftj-four }enrs, six had 
elapsed before his fathci^s death, and the son of 
Leo was ever the voluntary or reluctant subject of 
those who oppressed his weakness or abused his 
confidence His uncle Alexander, who had long 
been invested with the title of Augustus, was the 
first colleague and governor of the joung pnnee 
but in a rapid career of vice and follj, the brother 
of Leo alrcadj emulated the reputation of Michael, 
and when he was extinguished by a timely death, 
he entertained a project of castrating his nephew, 
and leaving the empire to a worthless favourite 
Tlic succeeding j cars of the minonty of Constantine 
were occupied bj his mother Zoc, and a succession 
or council of seven regents, who pursued their in- 
terest, gratified their passions, abandoned the re- 
public, supplanted each other, and finally vanished 
in the presence of a soldier From an obscure 
origin, Romanus Lccapcnus had raised himself to 
the command of the naval armies , and in the anar- 
chj of the times, had deserved, or at least had ob- 
tained, the national esteem With a victorious and 
airtctioiiatc fleet, he sailed from the mouth of the 
Danube into the harbour of Constantinople, and 
was hailed ns the deliverer of the people, and the 
guardian of the prince His supreme office was at 
lioniJiiiH I l.f <lcrincd bj the new appellation of 
'"jT'o'dio emperor, but Romanus 

DtT 24 soon disdained the subordinate powers 

s^ii"wn*’'con of » minister, and assumed, w ith the 
•lanitnc V III t,tics of Cicsar and Augustus, the full 
independence of rojaltj, which he held near five 
and twentj vears His three sons, Christopher, 
Stephen, and Constantine, w ere siicctssiv el j adorn- 
ed with the same honours, and the lawful em- 
peror VI as degraded from the first to the fifth 
rank in tins college of pnnccs Yet, in the pre- 
servation of his life and crown, he might still 
applaud Ins own fortune and the clcmcncj of the 
usurper The examples of ancient and modem 
historj would have exensed the ambition of Ro- 
mnmis the pow ers and the laws of the empire w ere 
in Ins hand , the spurious birth of Constantine 
would have justified Ins exclusion, and the grave 
ar the moil isttiy was open to receive the son of the 


concubine But Lccapenus docs not appear to have 
possessed either the varlues or the vices of a tj rant 
The spirit and activitj of his private life dissolved 
aw aj in the sunshine of the throne , and in his li- 
centious pleasures, he forgot the safety both of the 
republic and of Ins familj Of a mild and religious 
character, he respected the sanctity of oaths, the in- 
nocence of the youth, the mcmoiy of bis parents, and 
the attachment of the people The studious temper 
and retirement of Constantine disarmed tlie jealousj 
of power his books and music, liis pen and his 
pencil, w ere a constant source of amusement , and 
if he could improve a scanty allowance bj the sale 
of his pictures, if their price was not cnbaiiccd by 
the name of the artist, he was endowed with a per- 
sonal talent, which few princes could employ in the 
hour of adversity 

The fall of Romanus was occasioned coostmime vii 
by Ins own vices and those of his chil- a^d ois 
dren After the decease of Christo- ™ 
pher, his eldest son, the two surviving brothers 
quarrelled with each other, and conspired against 
their father At the hour of noon, when all strang- 
ers were regularly excluded from the palace, they 
entered liis apartment with an armed force, and con- 
vejed him, in the habit of a monk, to a small island 
in the Propontis, which was peopled by a religious 
communitj The rumour of this domestic revolu- 
tion excited a tumult in the city , but Porphyrogc- 
nitus alone, the true and lawful emperor, was the 
object of tlie public care , and the sons of Lccapc- 
nus were taught, bj tardj experience, that thej had 
achieved a guilt) and perilous enterprise for the 
benefit of their riv al Their sister Helena, the wife 
of Constantine, rev calcd, or supposed, their treach- 
erous design of assassinating her husband at the 
TO) al banquet His loj al adherents w ere alarmed , 
and the two usurjiers were prevented, seized, de- 
graded from the purple, and embarked for the same 
island and monastery where their father had been 
so Intel) confined Old Romanus met them on the 
beach with a sarcastic smile, and, after a just re- 
proach of their folly and ingratitude, presented his 
imperial rolleagucs with an equal share of his w atcr 
and vegetable diet In the fortictli year of Ins reign, 
Constantine the sev enth obtained the possession 
of the eastern world, which he ruled, or seemed to 
rule, near fifteen ) cars But he w as dev oid of that 
cnerg) of character which could emerge into a life 
of action and gloiy , and the studies which had 
amused and dignified Ins leisure, were incompati- 
ble with the serious duties of a sovereign The em- 
peror neglected the practice, to instruct Ins son 
Romanus in the thcorj, of government while he 
indulged tlie habits of intemperance and sloth, he 
drop! the reins of the administration into the hands 
of Helena Ins wife , and, in thc^shifting scene of her 
favour and caprice, each minister was regretted in 
the promotion of a more worthless successor Yet 
the birth and misfortunes of Constantine had en- 
deared him to the Greeks, thej excused his failings. 
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thej icspfccted liis icatning, his innocence, and cha- 
nty, his Io\e of justice, and the ceremonj of his 
funeral ivas monrned with the unfeigned tears of 
his subjects The body, according to ancient cus- 
tom, lay in state in tlie lestibule of the palace , and 
the cml and military ofllcers, the patncians, the 
senate, and the clergy, approached in due order to 
adore and kiss the inanimate corpse of their so\e- 
rejgn Before the procession moved towards the 
impenal sepulchre, a herald proclaimed this awful 
admonition “Arise, O king of the world, and 
obey the summons of the King of kings *” 

iiomanustijn deatli of Constantine was im- 

oinr.A p 053 puted to poisou , and his son Ro- 
manus, who denied that name from 
his maternal grandfather, ascended the throne of 
Constantinople A pnnee w ho, at the age of Iw entj , 
could be suspected of anticipating Ins inheritance, 
must ha\e been alreadj lost in the public esteem , 
yet Romanus was rather weak titan wicked, and 
the largest share of the guilt was transferred to 
his wife, Theophano, a woman of base ongin, mas- 
culine spirit, and flagitious manners The sense of 
personal glory and public happiness, the true plea- 
sures of royaltj , w ere unknown to the son of Con- 
stantine , and, while the two brothers, Nicephorus 
and lico, triumphed over tlic Saracens, tlic hours 
which the emperor owed to his people were con- 
sumed in strenuous idleness In the morning he 
sisitcd the circus , at noon he feasted the senators , 
the greater part of the afternoon he spent in the 
sphosnslernm, or tennis-court, the onij theatre of 
his victories, from thence he passed oicr to the 
Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, hunted and killed 
four wild boars of the largest size, and returned to 
the palace, proudlj content wTitli the labours of the 
day In strength and bcautj he was conspicuous 
above his equals tall and straight as a joung cy- 
press, his complexion was fair and florid, his eyes 
sparkling, his shoulders broad, bis nose long and 
aquiline Yet c\en tliese perfections were insuffi- 
cient to fix the lose of Theophano, and, after a 
reign of four y cars, she mingled for her husband the 
same deadly draught which she had composed for 
his father 

N,cephoru» II his marriage with this impious 

piioca< woman, Romanus the younger left two 
A V m Atiz 6 Basil the second and Constan- 
tine the ninth, and two daughters, Theophano and 
Anne The eldest sister was gnen to Otho tlie 
second, emperor of the west, the younger became 
the wife of Wolodomir, great duke and apostle of 
Rns-aa, and, by the marriage of her grand-danghtcr 
with Henry the first, king of Trance, the blood of 
the 'Macedonians, and perhaps of the Arsacidcs, 
still flows in the icins of the Bonrbon line After 
the death of her husband, the empress aspired to 
reign in the name of her sons, the elder of whom 
was file, and the younger only two, scars of age 
hill she soon felt the instnbiUty of a throne which 
was supported by a female who could not be cstccm- 


feGl 

ed, and two infants who could not be feared 
Theophano looked around for a protector, and threw' 
herself into the arms of the bratest soldier, her 
heart was capacious , hut the deformity of the new 
favounte rendered it more than probable that in- 
terest was the motive and excuse of her loic 
Nicephorus Pliocas united, m the popular opinion, 
the double merit of a hero and a saint In the 
former character, his qualifications were genuine 
and splendid the descendant of a race, illustrious 
by their militaiy exploits, he had displayed, in 
every station and in every province, the courage of 
a soldier and the conduct of a chief , and Niccpbo- 
nis was crowned with recent laurels, from the im- 
portant conquest of the isle of Crete. His religion 
was of a more ambiguous cast , and his Iiair-cloth, 
bis fasts, Ills pious idiom, and bis wish to retire 
from the business of the world, were a convenient 
mask for Ins dark and dangerous ambition Yet he 
imposed on a holy patnarch, by whose influence, 
and by a decree of the senate, he was intrusted, 
during the minority of the young princes, with the 
absolute and independent command of the oriental 
armies As soon as he had secured the leaders and 
the troops, be boldly marched to Constantinople, 
trampled on bis enemies, avowed bis correspondence 
with the empress, and, w itbout degrading her sons, 
assumed, with the title of Augustus, the prc-cmi- 
I nence of rank and plenitude of power But his 
marriage with Theophano was refused by the same 
patriarch who had placed the crown on his head 
by Ills second nuptials be incurred a y car of canoni- 
cal penance , a bar of spiritual affinity was opposed 
to tbcir celebration, and some evasion and perjury 
were required to silence the scruples of the clergy 
and people The popularity of the emperor was 
lost in the purple in a reign of six years he pro- 
voked the hatred of strangers and subjects , and the 
hypocrisy and avance of the first Niccpbonis were 
revived in bis successor Hypocrisy I shall never 
justify or palliate , but I will dare to observe, that 
the odious vice of avance is of <tll others most 
hastily arraigned, and most unmercifully con- 
demned In a private citizen, our judgment sel- 
dom expects an accurate scrutiny into bis fortune 
and expense , and in a steward of the public trea- 
sure, frugality IS always a virtue, and the tncrc.isc 
of taxes too often an indispensable duty In the 
use of bis patrimony, the generous temper of Nice- 
phorus had been proved, and the revenue was 
strictly applied to the service of the slate each 
spnng tlic emperor marched m person against the 
Saracens, and cverv Roman miglit rompntc the 
employ mcnl of his taxes in tnurophs, conquests, and 
the sccunly of the eastern Lamer 

Among the w amors who promoted j,>,„ />TO,vr», 

his elevation, and served under his _ r»«iij 

s-ft jnlit.. IV 

standard a noble and valiant \nncni- v D 'i'a d.^ 
an had desened and obtained the most eminent 
rewards The stature of Tohn 7iiiiisces was hi low 
the ordinary standard , Iml this diminutirr body 
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was endowed witli strength, bcsiutj, and thesout of 
a licro By the jealousy of the emperor's brother, 
he was degraded fiom the olhec of general of the 
cast, to that of director of the posts, and his mur- 
murs were chastised with disgrace and exile But 
Zimisccs was ranked among the numerous losers 
of the empress on her intercession ho was permit- 
ted to reside at Chalccdon, in the neighbourhood of 
the capital her bounty was repaid in his clandes- 
tine and amorous sisits to the palace, and Thco- 
phano consented, w ith alaenty, to the death of an 
ugly and penurious husband Some bold and trusty 
conspirators sverc concealed in her most prisatc 
chambers in the darkness of a winter night, Zi- 
misccs, with his principal companions, embarked 
in a small boat, trasersed tlic Bosphorus, landed at 
the palace stairs, and silcntlj ascended a ladder of 
ropes, which was cast down by the female attend- 
ants Neither his own suspicions, nor the warnings 
of his friends, nor the tardy aid of his brother Leo, 
nor the fortress which he had erected in the palace, 
could protect Niccphorus from a domestic foe, at 
whose Toicc every door was opened to the assassins 
As ho slept on a bear-skin, on the ground, he was 
roused by their noisy intrusion, and thirty daggers 
glittered before liis eyes It is doubtful whether 
Zimisccs imbrued his hands in the blood of liis 
sovereign , but he enjoyed the inhuman spectacle of 
res enge The murder w as protracted by insult and 

cruelty , and as soon as the head of Nicephorus 
was shown from the window, the tumult was hushed, 
and the Armenian was emperor of the cast On 
the day of his coronation, he was stopped on the 
threshold of St Sophia, by the intrepid patriarch , 
who charged Ins conscience with the deed of treason 
nnd blood , and required, as a sign of repentance, 
that he should separate himself from Ins more 
criminal associate This sally of apostolic zeal 
was not oifcnsise to the prince, since he could 
neither loic nor trust a woman who had repeatedly 
violated the most sacred obligations, and Thco- 
pltano, instead of sliaring his imperial fortune, was 
dismissed with ignominy from Ins bed nnd palace 
In their last intcriicw, she displayed a frantic and 
impotent rage , accused the ingratitude of her 
lover, assaulted, with words nnd blows, her son 
Basil, as he stood silent nnd submissive in the pre- 
sence of a superior colleague , and avowed her own 
pro<-titution, in prociniiiiing the illegitimacy of Ins 
birth The public indignation was appeased by 
her exile, and the punishment of the meaner ac- 
complices the death of an unpopular pnnee was 
forgiven, and the guilt of Zimisccs vras’forgoltcn 
in the sphndourof Ins virtues Perhaps Ins profu- 
sion was levs useful to the state than the avarice of 
Niccphorus, but Ins gentle and generous behavi- 
our delighted <ill who approached his person , nnd 
It w as only in the paths of v ictory that he trod in 
the footsteps of Ins predecessor The greatest part 
of Ins reign was employed in the camp and the 
field his personal valour nnd activity were sig- 


nalized on the Danube and the Tigris, the ancient 
boundaries of the Homan world , and by Ins double 
triunipli over the Russians and the Saracens, he 
deserved the titles of saviour of the empire, and 
conqueror of the cast In Ins last return from 
Syria, he observed that the most fruitful lands of 
his new provinces were possessed by the eunuchs 
“ And IS it for them," he exclaimed, w ith honest 
indignation, “ that we have fought and conquered ’ 
Is it for them that we shed our blood, and exhaust 
the treasures of our people^” The complaint was 
re-cehoed to the palace, and the death of Zimisccs 
IS strongly marked witli flic suspicion of poison 
Under tins usurpation, or regency, Basil n ami 
of tw elve years, the two lawful empc- 
rors, Basil and Constantine, had si- ■Jwmary lo 
Icntly grown to the age of manhood Their tender 
y ears had been incapable of dominion the respect- 
ful modesty of their attendance and salutation, w as 
due to the age and merit of their guardians the 
childless ambition of those guardians bad no temp- 
tation to violate their right of succession their 
patrimony was ably and faithfully administered , 
and the premature death of Zimisccs w as a loss, 
rather than a benefit, to the sons of Romanus 
Their want of experience detained them twelve 
years longer the obscure and voluntary pupils of a 
minister, who extended his reign by persuading 
them to indulge the pleasuics of youth, nnd to dis- 
dain the labours of gov ernment In tbis silken W cb, 
the w eakness of Constantine was for cv or entangled , 
but Ins elder brother felt the impulse of genius and 
the desire of action , he frow ned, and the minister 
was no more Basil was the acknowledged sove- 
reign of Constantinople and the prov inccs of Euiopc , 
but Asia w as oppressed by tw o v ctcran generals, 
Fhocas and Sclcrus, who, alternately friends and 
enemies, subjects and rebels, maintained their in- 
dependence, and laboured to emulate the example 
of successful usurpation Against these domestic 
enemies, the son of Romanus first drew his sword, 
and they trembled in the presence of a lawful nnd 
lugh-spirited prince The first, in the front of 
battle, was thrown from his horse, by the stroke of 
poison, or an arrow the second, who had been 
twice loaded with chains, and twice invested with 
the purple, was desirous of ending in peace the 
small remainder of his days As the aged suppliant 
approached the throne, with dim eyes and faltering 
steps, leaning on ins two attendants, the emperor 
exclaimed, in the insolence of youth and power, 
“ And IS this the man who has so long been the 
object of onr terror’” After he had confirmed his 
own authority, and the peace of the empire, the 
trophies of Niccphorus and Zimisccs would not 
suffer their royal pupil to sleep in the palace His 
long nnd frequent expeditions against the Saracens 
were rather glorious than useful to the empire , but 
the final destruction of the kingdom of Bulgaria 
appears, since the time of Bclisaniis, the most im- 
portant triumph of the Roman nrmv Yet instead 
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of applauding: their victorious prince, his subjects 
detested the rapacious and ngid avance of Basil , 
and in the imperfect narrative of his p\ploits, uc 
can only discern the courage, patience, and fero- 
ciousness of a soldier A vicious education, which 
could not subdue his spirit, had clouded his mind , 
he was ignorant of eiery science, and the remem- 
brance of his learned and feeble grandsire might 
encourage his real or alTccted contempt of laws and 
lawyers, of artists and arts Of such a character, 
in such an age, superstition took a firm and lasting 
possession , after the first licence of his youth, 
Basil the second devoted his life, in the palace and 
the camp, to the penance of a hermit, wore the 
monastic habit under his robes and armour, ob- 
served a vow of continence, and imposed on his 
appetites a perpetual abstinence from uinc and 
flesh In the sixly-eighth year of his age, his 
martial spirit urged him to embark in person for a 
holy war against the Saracens of Sicily, he was 
prevented by death, and Basil, surnamed the Slayer 
of the Bulgarians, was dismissed from the world, 
with the blessings of the clergy and the curses of 
the people After his decease, hts 
Consttntinc^ix jjrQtjjgr Gonstantinc enjoyed, about 
Dcccniiicr years, the power, or rather the 

pleasures, of royalty', and liis only' care was the 
settlement of the succession He had enjoyed 
sivty-siv years the title of Augustas , and the reign 
of the two brothers is the longest, and most obscure, 
of the Byzantine history 

nnminiis III A lincal succession of five emperors, 
^ period of one hundred and sixty 
No» 12 years, had attached the loyalty of the 
Greeks to the Matcdonian dynasty, which had been 
thrice respected by the usurpers of their power 
After the death of Constantine the ninth, the last 
male of the royal race, a new and broken scene 
presents itself, and the accumulated ycarsof tw'ehe 
emperors do not equal the space of his single reign 
His elder brother had preferred his pniatc chastity 
to the public interest, and Constantine himself had 
only three daughters, Eudocia, who took the veil, 
and Zoc and Theodora, who were presen cd till a 
mature age in a state of ignorance and v irginitv 
When their marriage was discussed in the council 
of their dying father, the cold or pious Theodora 
refused to give an heir to the empire, but her sister 
Zoc presented herself a willing victim at the altar 
Romanus Argy rus, a patrician of a graceful person 
and fair reputation, w as chosen for her husband, 
and, on his declining that honour, w ns informed, 
that blindness or death was the second alternative 
The inoliv c of liis reluctance w ns conjugal nflcction, 
but his faithful wife sacrificed her own happiness 
to his safety and greatness , and her entrance into 
a monastery removed the only bar to the impcnnl 
niiptiils After the decease of Constantine, the 
sceptre devolved to Romanus the third, but his 
labours at home and abroad were equally fctblcand 
fruitless, and the mature age, the forty -eight years 


of Zoc, were less favourable to the hopes of preg- 
nancy than to the indulgence of pleasure Her 
favourite chamberlain was a handsome Paphlago- 
nian of the name of Michael, w hose first trade had 
been that of a money-changer , and Romanus, either 
from gratitude or equity, connived at their cnminal 
intercourse, or accepted a slight assurance of their 
innocence But Zoe soon justified the Roman 
maxim, that every adulteress is capable of poisoning 
her husband , and the death of Romanus was in- 
stantly followed by the scandalous marriage and 
elevation of Michael the fourth The Mirinci iv the 
expectations of Zoe were, however, *A*'D'"in3i"’ 
disappointed instead of a vigorous April n 
and grateful lover, she had placed in her bed a 
miserable wretch, whose health and reason were 
impaired by epileptic fits, and whose conscience 
was tormented by despair and remorse The most 
skilful physicians of the mind and body were sum- 
moned to his aid, and his hopes were amused by 
frequent pilgrimages to the baths, and to the tombs 
of the most popular saints , the monks applauded 
Ins penance, and, except restitution, (but to whom 
should he have restored’) Miehacl sought every 
method of expiating Ins guilt While he groaned 
and prayed in sackcloth and ashes. Ins brother, the 
eunuch John, smiled at Ins remorse, and enjoyed 
the harvest of a crime of which himself was the 
secret and most guilty author His administration 
was only the art of satiating Ins avarice, and Zoc 
became a captive in the palace of her fathers and 
in the hands of her slaves When he perceived the 
irretrievable decline of Ins brother’s health, he in- 
troduced his nephew, another Michael, who derived 
Ins surname of Calaphatcs from Ins father’s occu- 
pation 111 the careening of vessels at the command 
of the cnnucli, Zoc adopted, for her son, the son of 
a mechanic, and this fictitious heir was invested 
with the title and purple of the Cmsars, in the pre- 
sence of the senate and clergy So feeble w as the 
character of Zoc, that she vvas oppressed by the 
liberty and power which she recovered by the deatli 
of the Paphlagonian , and at the end of four days, 
she placed the crow n on the head of Miciian v c»ii 
Michael the fifth, who had protested, A*’n*mii 
with tears and oaths, that he should 
ever reign the first and most obedient of her sub- 
jects The only act of Ins short reign vvas Ins base 
ingratitude to Ins bcncractors, the eunuch and the 
empress The disgrace of the former was pkasnig 
to the public, but the murmurs, and at length 
the clamours, of Constantinople deplored the exile 
of Zoe the daughter of so many emperors, her 
vices were forgotten md Miehacl was taught, that 
there is a period in winch the patience of the tuntst 
slaves rises into furv and revenge* The eitirtns of 
every degree assembled in a fomndablc tumult 
winch lasted three day s * they besieged the palare. 


forced the gates, recalled their rnot/ rrr, 7^^ Thto. 
Zoc from her pnson, Tlieodorv from ^ j'> 7 ea 
her monastery , and condemned the «on ai"* 
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of Calaphatcs to the loss of Ins cjcs or of Ins life 
For the first time, the Greeks hchcld with surprise 
the two ro3al sisters seated on the same throne, 
presiding in the senate, and gi\ ing audience to the 
ambassadors of the nations But this singular 
union subsisted no more than twro months, the two 
soicrtigns, thur tempers, interests, and adherents, 
were sccretlj hostile to each other, and as Tbco* 
dora was still asersc to marriage, the indefatigable 
Cnii«tantinr \ Zoc, at the age of sixt}, consented, for 
a"i) **i ol'i public good, to sustain the embraces 

June 11 of a third husband, and the censures of 
the Greek church His name and number were Con- 
stantine the tenth, and the epithet of il/ono»iMc/iu«,tlic 
single combatant, must haic been expressne of his 
salour and iictoi^ in some public or priiatc quarrel 
But his health was broken b3 the tortures of the 
gout, and his dissolute reign was spent in the alter- 
nate c of sickness and pleasure A fair and noble 
widow had accompanied Constantine in his exile 
to the isle of Lesbos, and Sclercna gloried m the 
appellation of his mistress After his marriage and 
delation, she was invested with the title and pomp 
of Avgusta, and occupied a contiguous apartment 
in the palace The lawful consort (such was the 
dclicac3 or corruption of Zoc) consented to this 
strange and scandalous partition , and the emperor 
appeared in public beta cen his wife and his concu- 
bine He suniitd them botli, but the last mea- 
sures of Constantine to change the order of succes- 
sion were presented b3 the more vigilant friends of 
Tiimdon Theodora , and after his decease, she 
A^D t0o4 resumed, w ith the general consent, the 
‘ “ possession of her inheritance In her 

name, and 113 the influence of four eunuchs, the 
eastern world w as pcaLcabl3 governed about nine- 
teen months , and as thc3 w ished to prolong their 
dominion, thc3 persuaded the aged princess to no- 
Mictneivi Sira minate for her successor hlichacl the 
A'D' 7 a.c ®‘''*** The surname of Straliotteus 


Aag 2’ declares his militar3 profession , but 
the cra/3 and decrepit vetenn could onl3’ see with 
the C3es, and execute with the hands, of Ins minis- 
ters Whilst lie ascended the throne, Theodora 
sunk into the grav c , the last of the Macedonian or 
Basilian d3nnst3 I have hastil3 reviewed, and 
gladl) dismiss, this shameful and destructive period 
of tw tnt3 -eight years, m w Inch the Greeks, degraded 
below the common level of servitude, were trans- 
ferred like a herd of cattle b3 the choice or caprice 
of two impotent females 


inaci Coinne From this night of slavcr3, a ray of 
A n"*io.7 freedom, or at least of spirit, begins to 
All,. 31 emerge the Greeks, either preserved 
or revived thc'usc of surnames, which perpetuate 
the fame of hereditary virtue , and we now discern 
the rise, supocssion, and alliances of the last dy- 
nasties of Constantinople and Trcbizond The 
Cotanntt, who upheld for a while the fate of the 
sinking empire, assumed the honour of a Bomnn 
origin but the f imily had been long since trans- 


ported from Italy to Asia Their patnmonial 
estate was situate in the district of Castaniona, in 
the neighbourhood of the Cuxine , and one of their 
chiefs, who had already entered the paths of am- 
bition, revisited with aflcction, perhaps with regret, 
the modest though honourable dwelling of his 
fathers The first of their line was the illustrious 
Manuel, who, in the reign of the second Basil, con- 
tributed by war and treaty to appease the troubles 
of the cast he left in a tender age tw o sons, Isaac 
and John, whom, with the consciousness of desert, 
he bequeathed to the gratitude and favour of his 
sovereign The noble youths were carefully trained 
in the learning of the monastery , the arts of the 
palace, and the exercises of the camp and from 
the domestic service of the guards, they were rapidly 
promoted to the command of provinces and armies 
Their fraternal union doubled the force and reputa- 
tion of the Comncni, and their ancient nobility was 
illustrated by the marriage of the two brothers, with 
a captive pnneess of Bulgaria, and the daughter of 
a patncian, who had obtained the name of Charon 
from the number of enemies whom he had sent to 
the infernal shades The soldiers had serv ed with 
reluctant loyalty a series of cifeminate masters , the 
elevation of Michael the sixth was a personal in- 
sult to the more deserving generals, and their dis- 
content was inflamed by the parsimony of the em- 
peror and the insolence of the eunuchs They 
secretly assembled in the sanctuary of St Sophia, 
and the votes of the military synod would have 
been unanimous in favour of the old and valiant 
Catacalon, if the patriotism or modesty of the veteran 
had not suggested the importance of birth ns well ns 
merit in the choice of a sovereign Isaac Com- 
neniis was approved by general consent, and the 
associates separated without delay to meet in the 
plains of Phrygia at the head of their respective 
squadrons and detachments The cause of Michael 
w as defended in a single battle by the mercenaries 
of the imperial guard, who were ahem, to the public 
interest, and animated only by a principle of honour 
and gratitude After their defeat, the fears of the 
emperor solicited a treaty, which was almost ac- 
cepted by the moderation of the Comncnian But 
the former was betrayed by his ambassadors, and 
the latter was prevented by his friends The soli- 
tary Michael submitted to the voice of the people, 
the patnarch annulled their oath of allegiance , and 
as he shaved the head of the royal monk, congratu- 
lated his beneficial exchange of temporal royalty 
for the kingdom of heaven , nn exchange, however, 
which the priest, on his own account, would pro- 
bably have declined By the hands of the same 
patriarch, Isaac Comnenus was solemnly crowned 
the sword which he inscribed on his coins, might he 
an offensive symbol, if it implied his title by con- 
quest, but this sword would have been drawn 
against the foreign and domestic enemies of the 
state The decline of Ins health and vigour stis- 
pvndcd the operation of active virtue, and the 
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prospect of approaching; death determined him to 
intcrpo'jc some niomcnls betneen life and ctcrnitj 
But instead of RdMng the empire as the marriage 
portion of his daughter, his reason and inclination 
concurred in the preference of his brother John, a 
soldici, a patriot, and the father of fl%e sons, the 
future pillars of an hereditary succession His 
first modest rclurtancc might be the natural dic- 
tates of discretion and tenderness, but his obstinate 
and successful perseverance, however it may dazzle 
with the show of virtue, must be censured as a 
criminal desertion of his dutj, and a rare offence 
against his family and country The purple which 
he had refused w as accepted bj Constantine Ducas, 
a friend of the Gomncnian house, and whose noble 
birth was adorned with the e\pcriencc and reputa- 
tion of civil policy In the monastic habit, Isaac 
recovered his health, and survived two jears his 
voluntary abdication At the command of his 
abbot, he observed the rule of St Basil, and ex- 
ecuted the most servile olliccs of the convent but 
his latent V amt} was gratified by the frequent and 
respectful visits of the reigning monarcii, who re- 
vered in his person the character of a benefactor 
and a saint j 

Con^tmtiiie XI If Constantinc tlie eleventh were 
A^''^inv9 indeed the subject most worthy of cm- 
Dec 25 pirc, we must pity the debasement of 
the age and n<ition in which he was chosen In 
the hibnurof puerile declamations hesought, vv ithout 
obtaining, the crown of eloquence, more precious, 
in his opinion, than that of Rome , and, in the sub- 
ordinate functions of a judge, he forgot the duties 
of a sovereign and a warrior Far from imitating 
the patriotic indifference of the authors of Ins great- 
ness, Ducas was anxious on!} to secure, at the ex- 
pense of the republic, the power and prosperitj of 
his children His three sons, Michael tlie seventh, 
Andronicus the first, and Constantine the twelfth, 
were invested, in a tender age, with the equal title 
of Augustus, and the succession was specdil} open- 
Eiiitncn cdb} their father’s death His widow, 

A D I0C7 Eudocia, vv as intrusted w ith the ad- 
‘ nunistration , but experience had 

tauglit the jealous} of the dying monarch to protect 
^ his sons from the danger of licr second nuptials . 
and her solemn engagement, attested bj tlie piinci- 
pal senator-* was deposited in the hands of the pa- 
triarch Before the end of seven months, the wants 
of rndocia, or those of the state, called aloud for 
the nnlc virtues of a soldier, and her heart had 
aircad} chostn Romamis Diogenes, whom she had 
raised from the sciflbld to the throne The dis- 
cover} of a treasonable attempt had exposed him 
to the scveritv of the laws his bcautv and valour 
absolved him in the eves of the empress , and Ro- 
iiuinus, from a mild exile, was recalled on the second 
da} to tilt 1 omnnnd of the oriental armies Her 
‘4fto}ai choice was vtt unknown to the public, and 
the promise which would have bctn}td her false- 
hood and kvit}, was stolen h} a dexterous cinissnry 


from the ambition of the patriarch Xiphilm at 
first alleged the sanctity of oatlis and Ihe sacred 
nature ot a trust, hut a whisper, that hl^ brother 
was the future emperor, relaxed his scruples, and 
forced him to confess that the public safety was the 
supreme law He resigned the important paper, 
and when his hopes were confounded Rommns ni 
by the nomination of Romanus, he 
could no longer regain his sccurit}, August 
retract his declarations, nor oppose tlie second nup- 
tials of the empress Yet a murmur was heard in 
the palace, and the barbarian guards had raised 
their battle-axes in the cause of the house of Ducas, 
till the young pniiccs vveie soothed by the tears of 
their mother, and the solemn assurances of the ' 
fidelity of their guardian, who filled the imperial 
station with dignity and honour Hereafter I shall 
relate his valiant but unsuccessful efforts to resist 
the progress of the Turks His defeat and captiv ity 

infiictcd a deadly vv oiind on the By zantinc monarch} 
of the cast , and after be was released from the 
I chains of the sultan, he vainly sought ins wife and 
his subjects His wife had been thrust into a 
monastciy, and tlie subjects of Romanus liad em- 
braced the rigid maxim of the civil 
law , that a pnsoncr in the hands of the Para|Miiar», 
enemy is deprived, as by the stroke of 
death, of all the public and private ^ 
rights of a citucn In the general 
consternation, the C.csnr Tohn asserted the inde- 
feasible right of his three nephews Constantinople 
listened to his voice , and tlic Turkish captive was 
proclaimed in the capital, and received on the 
frontier, as an chemy of tiic republic Romanus 
was not more fortunate in domestic than in foreign 
war the loss of two battles compelled him to yield, 
on the assurance of fair and honourable treatment , 
but Ills enemies were devoid of faith or humnnity , 
and, after the cruel extinction of Ins sight. Ins 
wounds were left to bleed and corrupt, till in a few 
days he was relieved from a sUtc of misery Under 
the triple reign of the house of Ducas, the two 
younger brothers were reduced to the vain honours 
of the purple , hut the eldest, the pusillanimous 
Michael, was incapable of sustaining the Roman 
sceptre, and Ins surname of Parapinncc^ denotes 
the reproach winch he shared with an avaricious 
favourite, who enhanced the price, and diminished 
the measure, of wheat In the school of Psclliis, 
and after the example of Ins mother, the son ofEiido- 
eia made some proficiency in philosophy and rhe- 
tone , but Ins elnmetcr v as degraded, rather than 
ennobled, by the virtues of a monk and the Icnnnng 
of X sophist Stronj; in the contempt of their sov c- 
reign and their own cjttccm two generals, at the 
head of the European and -isiatie legions, assumed 
the purple at Adnanoplc and Nice Thtir revolt 
was in the same month , they Imre the same name 
of Nicephonis , hut the two c inrlidnfcs were disUn- 
guislicil by the surnames of Brventnns aad Botari- 
ates, the former in the matutify of wjsdcra ard 
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courage, llic latter conspicuous only bj Ibc memory 
of his past exploits While Bolaniates ads anced 
with ciulious a id dilatory steps, liis actise compe- 
titor stood in arms before the gates of Constantino- 
ple The name of Bryennins was illustrious, his 
lausc was popular, but Ins licentious troops could 
not be restrained from burning and pillaging a 
suburb , and the people, who would base hailed the 
icbcl, rejected and repulsed the incendiary of his 
country This change of the public opinion uas 
fasourablc to Botaniates, svlio at length, svith an 
army of Turks, approached the shores of Clialcc- 
don A formal mutation, in the name of the patri- 
arch, the sjnod, and the senate, svas circulated 
through the streets of Constantinople, and the 
general assembly, in the dome of St Sophia, de- 
bated, n ith order and calmness, on the choice of 
thcirsoicrcign The guards of Michael aould have 
dispersed this unarmed multitude , but the feeble 
emperor, applauding liis own moderation and cle- 
mency, resigned the ensigns of royalty, and was 
rewarded with the monastic habit, and the title of | 
archbishop of Ephesus He left a son, a Constan- 
tine, born and educated in the purple , and a daugh- 
ter of the house of Ducas illustrated the blood, and 
confirmed the succession, of the Gnmncnian dynasty 
^lccphorl» m John Gomnenus, the brothei of the 
a'‘d"iot 8 emperor Isaac, survived in peace and 
march dignity his generous refusal of the 
sceptre By liis wife Anne, *i woman of masculine 
spirit and policy, lie loft eight children the three 
daughters multiplied the Comncnian alliances with 
the noblest of the Greeks of the five sons, Slanuel 
was stopped by a premature death , Isaac and 
Alexius restored the imperial greatness of their 
house, which was enjoyed without toil or danger by 
the two younger brethren, Adrian and Niccpliorns 
Alexius, the third and most illustrious of (he 
brothers, w ns endowed by nature w ith the choicest 
gifts both of mind and body they were cultivated 
by a liberal education, and exercised in the school 
of obedience and adversity The youth was dis- 
missed from the perils of the Turkish war, by the 
paternal care of the emperor Bomnnus , hut the 
mother of the Comncni, with her aspiring race, was 
accused of treason, and banished, by the sons of 
Ducas, to an island in the Propontis The two 
hrotliers soon emerged into favour and action, fought 
by each other’s side against the rebels and barba- 
rians, and adhered to the emperor Michaol, till he 
VI as descried by the world and by liimsclf In his 
first interview with Botaniates, “Prince,” said 
Afcxiiis, w Ith a noble frankness, “ inv duty rendered 
me your enemy , the decrees of God tind of the 
people have made me your subject Judge of my 
future loyalty by my past opposition ” The suc- 
cessor of Michael entertained him with esteem and 
confidence his valour was employed against three 
rebels, who disturbed the pence of the empire, or at 
least of the emperors Urscl, Brycnniiis, and Ba- 
silacius, were formidable by their numerous forces 


and military fame they vveie successively van- 
quished in the field, and led in chains to tiie foot of 
the throne, and whatever treatment they might re- 
ceive from a timid and cruel court, they applauded 
the clemency, as well as the courage, of their con- 
queror But the loyalty of the Gomntm was soon 
tainted by fear and suspicion , nor is it easy to settle, 
between a subject and a despot, the debt of grati- 
tude, which the former is tempted to claim by a 
revolt, and the latter to discharge by an executioner 
The refusal of Alexius to inarch against a fourth 
rebel, the husband of Ins sister, destroyed the merit 
or mcnioiy of Ins past services the favourites of 
Botaniates provoked the ambition winch they appre- 
hended and accused, and the retreat of the two 
brothers might be justified by the defence of their 
life or libcity The women of the family were de- 
posited in a sanctnary, respected by tyrants the 
men, mounted on horseback, sallied from the city, 
and erected the standard of civ il w ar The soldiers, 
who Ind been gradually assembled in the capital 
and the ncighbouihood, were devoted to the cause 
of a victorious and injured leader the ties of com- 
mon interest and domestic alliance secured the at- 
tachment of the house of Ducas , and the generous 
dispute of the Comneni was terminated by the de- 
cisive resolution of Isaac, who was the first to invest 
Ills younger brother with the name and ensigns of 
royalty They returned to Constantinople, to 
threaten rather than besiege that impregnable for- 
tress , but the fidelity of the guards w as corrupted , 
a gate was surprised, and the fleet w as occupied by 
the ictive courage of George Pclirologus, who 
fought against his father, without foreseeing that he 
laboured for his posterity Alexins ascended the 
throne, and his aged competitor disappeared in a 
monastery An army of vaiious nations was grati- 
fied witli the pillage of the city , hut the public 
disorders w ere expiated by the tears and fasts of 
the Comnrm, who submitted to every penance com- 
patible with the possession of the empire 
The life of the emperor Alexius has Alcxti» I Com. 
been delineated by a favourite daugh- 
ter, who was inspired by a tender re- Apni i 
gnrd for bis person xnd a laudable zeal to per- 
petuate his virtues Conscious of the just suspicion 
of her readers, the princess Anna Comnena repeat- 
edly protests, that, besides her personal knowledge, 
she had searched the discourse and wiitings of the 
most respectable veterans , tint after an interval of 
thirty years, forgotten by, and forgetful of, tnc 
world, her moumful solitude was inaccessible to 
hope and fear , and that truth, the naked perfect 
truth, was more dear and sacred than the memory 
of her parent Yet, instead of the simplicity of 
style and narrative which wins oiir belief^ an cla- 
borate nlTcctalion of rhetoric and science betrays in 
every page the vanity of a female author The 
genuine character of Alexius is lost in a vaguc^ 
constellation of virtues, and the perpetual strain 
of panegyric and apology awakens our jealousy, to 
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question the veracity of the historian and the meat 
of the hero We cannot, howeicr, refuse her judi- 
cious and important remark, that the disorders of 
the times were the misfortune and the glory of 
Alexius, and that cicry calamity which can aillict 
a declining empire iias accumulated on bis reign 
by the justice of Hcaien and the Mces of bis pre- 
decessors In the east, the Mctorious Turks bad 
sptcad, fium Persia to tbe Hellespont, tbe reign of 
the Koran and the Crescent the west was iniaded 
by the adventurous valour of the Normans , and, in 
the moments of peace, the Dcinubc poured forth 
new swarms, who liad gamed, in the science of 
war, what they bad lost in the ferociousness of 
manners The sea w'as not less hostile than the 
land , and while the frontiers were assaulted by an 
open enemy', tbe palaec was distracted with secret 
treason and conspiracy On a sudden, the banner of 
the cross was displayed by tbe Latins , Europe was 
precipitated on Asia , and Constantinople had al- 
most been swept away by this impetuous deluge In 
the tempest Alexius steered the imperial vessel with 
dexterity and courage At the bead of his armies, 
be was bold in action, skilful in stratagem, patient 
of fatigue, ready to improve bis advantages, and 
rising from his defeats with inexhaustible vigour 
The discipline of the camp was revived, and a new 
generation of men and soldiers was created by tbe 
example and the precepts ol their leader In bis 
intercourse with the Latins, Alexius was patient 
and artful bis discerning eye pervaded the new 
system of an unknown world , and I shall hereafter 
describe the superior policy with which be balanced 
the interests and passions of the champions of the 
first crusade In a long reign of thirty-seven years, 
be subdued and pardoned the envy of bis equals 
the laws of public and private order were restored 
the arts of w calth and scicnrc w ere cultivated the 
limits of the empire were enlarged in Europe and 
Asia , and the Comncnian sceptre was transmitted 
to bis children of the third and fourth generation 
Yet the diflicultics of the times betrayed some 
defects in bis character, and have exposed bis 
memory tosomc just or ungenerous reproach The 
reader may possibly smile at the lavish praise w hicb 
Ins daughter so often bestows on a flying hero the 
weakness or prudence of his situation might be 
mistaken fora want of personal courage, and his 
political arts arc branded by the Latins with the 
names of deceit and dissimulation The increase 
of the male and female bmichcs of his family j 
adorned the throne, and secured the succession, 
but their princely luxury and pndc olTcndcd the 
patricians, exhausted the revenue, and insulted the 
misery of the people Anna is a faithful viuncss 
that Ills happiness was destroyed, and his health 
w as broken, by ilte cares of a pablte life the pa- 
tience of Constantinople v as fatigued by the length 
and scvcrilv of hi*, rtign, and before Alexius ex- 
pired, he had lost the love and reverence of his 
subjects riic citrgv rmild not forgive his applt- 
3x2 


cation of the sacred riches to the defence of the 
state , but they applauded liis theological learning 
and ardent zeal for the orthodox faith, which he 
defended with bis tongue, bis pen, and bis sword 
His character was degraded by the superstition of 
the Greeks , and the same inconsistent principle of 
human nature cnjoiued the emperor to found an 
hospital for the poor and infirm, and to direct the 
execution of a heretic, who was burnt alive in the 
square of St Sophia Even the sincerity of Ins 
moral and religious virtues was suspected by the 
persons who had passed their lives in bis familiar 
confidence In bis last hours, w ben be w as pressed 
by bis wife Irene to alter the succession, be raised 
his head, and breathed a pious ejaculation on the 
vanity of this world The indignant reply of the 
empress may be inscribed as an epitaph on bis 
tomb, “You die, as you have lived, — ^,vx iivpo- 

CRITE 

It w as the wish of Irene to supplant John, or Caio. 
the eldest of bar surviving sons, in 
favour of her daughter the pnnccss Aii„ is 
Anna, whose philosophy would not have refused the 
weight of a diadem But the order of male suc- 
cession was asserted by the friends of their country , 
the lawful heir drew the royal signet from the finger 
of Ins insensible or conscious father, and the empire 
obeyed the master of the palace Anna Comnena 
vv as stimulated by ambition and rev enge to conspire 
against the life of her brother, and when the design 
was prevented by the fears or scruples of her bus- 
band, she passionately exclaimed, that nature bad 
mistaken the two sexes, and bad endowed Brycn- 
nius with the soul of avvoman The two sons of 
Alexius, John and Isaac, maintained the fraternal 
concord, the hereditary virtue of tbcir race, and 
the younger brother was content with the title of 
Sebastotrator, which approached the dignity, with- 
out shanng the power, of the emperor In the same 
person, the claims of primogeniture and merit were 
fortunately united, bis swarthy complexion, harsh 
features, and diminutive stature, bad suggested the 
ironical surname of Calo- Johannes, or John the 
Handsome, which bis grateful subjects more seri- 
ously applied to the beauties of bis mind After 
the discovery of her treason, the life and fortune of 
Anna were justly forfeited to the laws Her life 
w as spared by the clemency of the emperor, but he 
visited the pomp and treasures of her palace, and 
bestowed the neb confiscation on the most deserv- 
ing of his friends That respectable fnend, Vxuch, 
a slave of Turkish cxtrarlion, presumed to decline 
the gift, and to intercede for tlic rriminal: bis 
generous master applauded and imitate d tlic virtue 
of his favourite, and the reproneb or coniplnint of 
an injured brother was the only chastisement of the 
guifty princess Iftcr this example of clemency. 
the remainder of bis reign was never disturbed liv 
conspiracy or rebellion • feared by Ins nobles, be- 
loved by his p« oplc, John was never reduced to tin* 
painful necessity of punishing, or ever of pardon- 
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ing, lus personal enemies Dunng Ins government 
of twenty -five years, the penally of death was aho- 
Iishcd in the Roman empire, a law of mercy most 
delightful to the humane theorist, but of winch the 
practice, in a large and vicious coroniunity, is sel- 
dom consistent with the public safety Severe to 
himself, indulgent to others, chaste, frugal, abstc- 
miHS, the philosophic Marcos would not have dis- 
dained the artless virtues of Ins successor, derived 
from his heart, and not borrowed from the schools 
He despised and moderated the stately magnifi- 
cence of the Byzantine court, so oppressive to the 
people, so eontcmptiblc to the ey e of reason Under 
such a prince, innocence had nothing to fear, and 
merit had every thing to hope , and vv itliout assum- 
ing the tyrannic oflicc of a censor, he introduced a 
gradual though visible reformation in the public 
and private manners of Constantinople The only 
defect of this accomplished character, was the 
frailty of noble minds, the love of arms and military 
glory Yet the frequent expeditions of John the 
Handsome may be justified, at least in their prin- 
ciple, by the necessity of repelling the Turks from 
tlic Hellespont and the Bosphorus The sultan of 
Iconium w as confined to Ins capital, the harhanans 
were driven to the mountains, and the maritime 
provinces of Asia enjoyed the transient blessings of 
their deliverance From Constantinople to Antioch 
and Aleppo, he repeatedly marched at the head of 
a victorious army, and in the sieges and battles 
of tins holy war, Ins Latin allies were astonished 
by the superior spint and prowess of a Greek As 
he began to indulge the ambitious hope of restonng 
the ancient limits of the empire, as he revolved in 
lus mind the Euphrates and Tigns, the dominion 
of Syria, and the conquest of Jcrosalem, thctliread 
of his life and of the public felicity was broken by 
a singular accident He hunted the wild boar in 
the valley of Anazarbus, and had fixed lus javelin 
in the body of the furious animal but, in the 
struggle, a poisoned arrow dropped from lus quiver, 
and a slight wound in lus hand, which produced a 
mortification, was fatal to the best and greatest of 
the Comnentan princes 

MwupI ^ premature death had swept away 
A o 1U3 the two eldest sons of John the Hand- 

April & some , of the two survivors, Isaac and 
Manuel, his judgment or affection preferred the 
younger, and the choice of their dying prince was 
ratified h\ the soldiers, wlio had applauded the 
valour of lus favourite in the Turkish war The 
faithful Axuch hastened to the capital, secured the 
person of Isaac in honourable confinement, and 
purchased, with a gift of two hundred pounds of 
silver, the lending cLclesiastics of St Sophia, who 
possessed a decisive voice in the consecration of an 
emperor W ith lus veteran and afTectionatc troops, 
Manuel soon visited Constantinople, lus brother 
acquiesced in the title of Schastoerntor , lus sub- 
jects admired the lofty stature and martial graves 
of their new sovereign, and listened with credulity 


to the flattering promise, that he blended the wis 
dom of age with the activity and vigour of youth 
By the experience of lus government, they were 
taught, that he emulated the spirit, and sliarcd the 
talents, of his father, whose social virtues were 
buried in the grave A reign of tliirty -sev on years 
IS filled by a perpetual though various warfare 
against the Turks, the Christians, and the hordes of 
the wilderness beyond the Danube The arms of 
Manuel were exercised on mount Taurus, in the 
plains of Hungary, on the coast of Italy and 
Egypt, and on the seas of Sicily and Greece the 
influence of lus iiegociations extended from Jeru- 
salem to Rome and Russia, and the Byzantine 
monarchy, for a while, became an object of respect 
or terror to the powers of Asia and Europe Edu- 
cated m the silk and purple of the cast, Manuel 
possessed the iron temper of a soldier, w Inch can- 
not easily be paralleled, except in the lives of 
Richard the first of England, and of Charles the 
twelfth of Sweden Such was lus strength and 
exercise in arms, that Raymond, surnaiued the 
Hercules of Antioch, was incapable of wielding 
tlie lance and buckler of the Greek emperor In a 
famous tournament, he entered the lists on a fiery 
courser, and overturned in lus first career two of 
the stoutest of the Italian knights The first in the 
charge, the last m the retreat. Ins friends and Ins 
enemies alike trembled, the former for Ins safety, 
and the latter for their own After posting an am- 
buscade in the wood, he rode forwards in search of 
some perilous adventure, accompanied only by lus 
brother and the faithful Axuch, who refused to 
desert their sovereign Eighteen horsemen, after a 
short combat, lied before them but the numbers 
of flic enemy increased , the march of the rein- 
forcement was tardy and fearful, and Manuel, w ith- 
out receiving a wound, cut his way through a 
squadron of five hundred Turks In a battle 
against the Hunganans, impatient of the slowness 
of lus troops, he snatched a standard from the head 
of the column, and was the first, almost alone, who 
passed a hndge that separated him from the enemy 
In the same country , after transporting his army 
beyond the Save, he sent back the boats, with an 
order, under pain of death, to their commander, 
that he should leav c him to conquer or die on that 
hostile land In the siege of Corfu, towing after 
him a captive galley , the emperor stood aloft on the 
poop, opposing against the volleys of darts and 
stones, a large buckler and a flowing sail, nor 
could he have escaped inevitable death, had not 
the Sicilian admiral enjoined lus archers to respect 
the person of a hero In one day, he is said to 
have slain above forty of the barbarians w itli lus 
own hand , he returned to the camp, dragging along 
four Turkish prisoners, whom he had tied to the 
rings of Ins saddle he was ever the foremost to , 
provoke or to accept a single combat, and the ^ 
Iftifanite champions, who encountered lus arm, were 
transpierced by the lance, or cut asunder by the 
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sword, of tlic inMOctblc Manuel The story of Ins 
exploits, which appear as a model or a copj of the 
romances of chivalry, may induce a reasonable sus- 
picion of the scracity of the Greeks I will not, to 
\ indicate their credit, endanger my ow n , jcti maj 
obser\t, that in the long senes of their annals, 
Manuel is the onlj prince who has been the subject 
of similar exaggeration "With the valour of a 
soldier, he did not unite tlic skill or prudence of a 
general his mi tones were not productive of any 
permanent or useful conquest, and his Turkish 
laurels were blasted in his last unfortunate cam- 
paign, in which he lost his army in the mountains 
of Pisidia, and owed his delivciance to the gene- 
rositj of the sultan But the most singular feature 
in the character of Manuel, is the contrast and 
Mtissitiulc of labour and sloth, of hardiness and 
cfrcminac} In war beseemed ignorant of peace, 
in peace he appeared incapable of war In the 
held he slept in the sun or in the snow, tired in the 
longest marches the strength of his men and horses, 
and shared with a smile the abstinence or diet of 
the camp No sooner did he return to Constanti- 
nople, than he resigned himself to the arts and 
plcasiiics of a life of luxury the expense of his 
dress, his table, and his palace, surpassed the mea- 
sure of his predecessors, and whole summer days 
were idlj wasted in the delicious isles of the Pro- 
pontis, in the incestuous lose of his niece Theodora 
The double cost of a warlike and dissolute prinee 
cxlniistcd the resenue, and multiplied the taxes, 
and Manuel, in the distress of his last Turkish 
camp, endured a bitter reproach from the mouth of 
a desperate soldier As he quenched his thirst, he 
complained that the water of a fountain was 
mingled with clinstian blood It is not the first 
time,” exclaimed a loicc from the crowd, “ that 
jou base drunk, O emperor, the blood of jour 
Christian subjects ” Manuel Coinnenus was twice 
married, to the i irtuous Bertha or Irene of Germany, 
and to the beauteous Maria, a French or Latin 
princess of Antioch The only daughter of his first 
wife was destined for Bela an Hungarian pnnee, 
who was cilucatcd at Constantinople under the 
name of Alexius, and the consummation of their 
nuptials might base transferred the Roman sceptre 
to a race of free and warlike barbarians But as 
soon as l^Iarn of Vnlioch had gncii a son and heir 
to the empire, the presumptne rights of Bela were 
abolished, and he was deprned of his promised 
bride , but the Hungarian prinec resumed his name 
and the kingdom of his fathers, and displayed such 
sirtiics ns might excite the regret and ensj of the 
Greeks The son of "Marn was named Alexius, 
and at the ase of ten year'., he ascended the By raii- 
tinc throne, after his father’s decease had closed the 
glories of the Comneni in line 
Mriiin 11 The fraternal concord of the two 
of the great \lexius, had been 
OMMf irr anil ^onuttu'cs rluiidcd hs an opposition 

of stiiiiooicii* of interest and passion By ambition. 


Isaar the Scbastocrator was excited to flight and 
rebellion, from whence he was reclaimed by the 
firmness and clcmeney of John the Handsome 
The errors of Isaac, the father of the emperors 
of Trcbi7ond, were short and lenial , but John, the 
elder of his sons, renounced for c\cr his religion 
Provoked by a real or imaginary insult of lus uncle, 
he escaped from the Roman to the Turkish camp 
lus apostasy v as rewarded with the Sultan s daugh- 
ter, the title of Chclcbi, or noble, and the inheritance 
of a princely estate , and in the liftcenth century, 
Mahomet the second boasted of lus imperial de- 
scent from the Comncnian family Andronicus, 
the younger brother of John, son of Isaac, and 
grandson of Alexius Comnenus, is one of the most 
conspicuous characters of the age and his genuine 
adventures might form the subject of a \crj singu- 
lar romance To justify the choice of three ladies 
of royal birth, it is incumbent on me to obscnc, 
that their fortunate loicr was cast in the best pro- 
portions of strength and beauty , and that the want 
of the softer graces was supplied by a minly coun- 
tenance, a lofty stature, athletic muscles, and the air 
and deportment of a soldier The presers ation, in 
lus old age, of health and Mgour, was the reward of 
temperance and exercise A piece of bread and a 
draught of water were often lus sole and ctcning re- 
past, and if he tasted of a wild boar, or a stag, 
which he had roasted with his own hands, it was 
the well-earned fruit of a laborious ehacc Dex- 
terous in arms, he was ignorant of fear his per- 
suasiic eloquence could bend to cicrj situation 
and character of life lus style, though not his 
practice, was fashioned by the example of St Paul , 
and, in c\cry deed of raisclucf, he had a heart to 
rcsoh c, a head to colitrn c, and a hand to execute 
In lus youth, after the death of the emperor John, 
he followed the retreat of the Roman army , but, in 
the march through Asia Minor, design or accident 
tempted him to wander in the mountains, the hun- 
ter was encompassed by the Turkish huntsmen, and 
he remained some time a reluctant or willing enp- 
tne in the power of the sultan His Mrlucs and 
vices recommended him to the fai our of his cousin, 
he shared the penis and the pleasures of Manuel ; 
and while the emperor hied in public incest with 
lus niece Theodora, the aflcctions of her sister 
Eudocia were seduced and enjoyed by Andronicus 
Aboic the decencies of her sex and rank, she glo- 
ried in the name of lus concubine , and both the 
palace and the camp could witness that she slept, or 
watched, in the arms of her loser She arconipanicd 
him to lus military command of Cilicia the first 
scene of lus v dour and imprudence He pressed, 
with actisc ardour the siege of Mopsuestia the 
day was employed in the boldest attarks, but the 
night was wasted in song and dance, and a hand 
of Greek comedians formed the clioicc<t part of lus 
retinue Andronicus was suqmstd b) th* sally of 
a Mgilant foe - but while lus troops fit d in disorder, 
his iDiinciblc lance transpierced the thicl cst ranks 
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of the Anncnians On Ins return to the imperial 
camp of Macedonia, he ■was rccciicd bj Manuel 
■with public smiles and a pnsato reproof, but tin. 
duchies of Naissus, Braiiiseba, and Castona, wero 
the reward or consolation of the unsuccessful 
gcncnl Eudocia still attended his motions at 
midnight, their tent was suddenly attacked bj her 
mgrj brothers, impatient to e\piatc her infam} in 
his blood his daring spirit refused her adiice, and 
the disguise of a female habit , and boldly starting 
from his couch, he drew his sw ord, and cut his wa3 
through the numerous assassins It was here that 
lie first betraj ed his ingratitude and treachery he 
engaged in a treasonable correspondence with the 
king of Hungarj and the German emperor ap- 
proached the ro^al tent at a suspicious hour, with a 
drawn sword, and, under the mask of a Latin sol- 
dier, a\ow cd an intention of revenge against a mor- 
tal foe, and imprudently praised the ilectness of 
his horse, as an instrument of flight and safety 
The monarch dissembled his suspicions , but, after 
the close of the campaign, Andronicus w as arrested 
and strictly confined in a tower of the palace of 
Constantinople 

In this prison he was left aboie twelve 3 cars , a 
most painful restraint, from w Inch the thirst of ac- 
tion and pleasure perpetually urged him to escape 
Alone and pensu c, he pcrceu cd some broken bricks 
in a corner of the chamber, and gradually widened 
the passage, till he had explored a dark and for- 
gotten recess Into this hole he cons 03 cd hintsclf, 
nnd the remains of his provisions, replacing the 
bricks in their former position, and erasing with 
care the footsteps of his retreat At the hour of the 
custoinnr3 v isit, his guards were amazed b3 the si- 
lence and solitude of the pnson, and reported with 
shame nnd fear his incomprehensible flight. The 
gates of the palace nnd cit3 were instantl3 shut 
the strictest orders were despatched into the pro- 
vinces, for the rccoiei3 of the fugitive, and his 
wife, on the suspicion of a pious act, w as basely 
imprisoned in the same tower At the dead of 
night, she beheld a spectre she recognized her 
husband they shared their provisions, and a son 
was the fruit of these stolen interviews, which allc- 
V i.itcd the tcdiousncss of their confinement In the 
custody of a woman, the vigilance of the keepers 
was insensibly relaxed, and the captive had ac- 
complished Ills real cscvpc, when he was discovered, 
brought back to Constantinople and loaded with a 
double chain At length he found the moment, 
and the means, of his deliverance A boy, his do- 
mcbtic scrv ant, intoxicated the guards, and obtained 
in wax the impression of the keys By the dili- 
gence of Ins fnends, a similar key, with a bundle 
of ropes, was introduced into the prison, m the bot- 
tom of a hogshead Adronicus employed, with 
industry and courage, the instruments of his safety, 
unlocked the doors, descended from the tower, con- 
ecvlcd himself all day among the bushes, and scaled 
m the night the garden-wall of the palace A hoat 


was stationed for his reception he visited his own 
house, embraced bis children, cast away his chain, 
mounted a fleet horse, and directed his rapid course 
towards the banks of the Danube At Anchialub 
in Thrace, an intrepid friend supplied him with 
horses and money he passed the river, traversed 
w ith speed the desertof Moldavia and the Carpathian 
hills, and had almost reached the town of Halicz,in 
the Polish Russia, vv hen he was intercepted by a 
party of Walachians, w'ho resolved to convey their 
important captiv e to Constantinople His presence 
of mind again extricated him from this danger 
Under the pretence of sickness, he dismounted in 
the night, and was allowed to step aside from the 
troop he planted in the ground his long staff, 
clothed it vv ith his cap and upper garment , and, 
stealing into the wood, left a phantom to amuse, 
for some time, the eyes of the Walachians From 
Hahez he was honouriibly condnefed toKiovv,the 
residence of the great duke the subtle Creek soon 
obtained the esteem and confidence of Icroslaus * 
his character could assume the manners of every 
climate , and the barbarians applauded his strength 
and courage in the chace of the elks and bcais of 
the forest In this northern region he deserved the 
forgiveness of Manuel, who solicited the Russian 
pnnee to join his arms in the invasion of Hungary 
The influence of Adronicus achieved this important 
service Ins private treaty was signed with a pro- 
mise of fldelity on one side, nnd of oblivion on the 
other , and be marched, at the head of the Russian 
cavalry, from the Borysthcncs to the Danube In 
his resentment Manuel had ever sympathized with 
the martial and dissolute character of his cousin , 
and his free pardon was scaled in the assault of 
Zemlin, in which he was second, and second only, 
to the valour of the emperor 
No sooner was the exile restored to freedom and 
bis countrv, than his ambition revived, at first to 
his ow n, and at length to the public, misfortune A 
daughter of Manuel was a feeble bar to the suc- 
cession of the more deserving males of the Comne- 
nian blood her future niarnagc with the prince of 
Hungary was repugnant to the hopes or prejudices 
of the princes and nobles But when an oath of 
allegiance was required to the presumptive heir, 
Andronicus alone asserted the honour of the Roman 
name, declined the unlawful engagement, and 
boldly protested against the adoption of a stranger 
His patriotism was oficnsivo to the emperor, but he 
spoke the sentiments of the people, and was re- 
moved from the royal presence by an honourable 
banishment, a second command of the Cilician 
frontier, with the absolute disposal of the revenues 
of Cvprus In this station the Armenians again 
exercised las courage and exposed las negligence , 
and the same rebel, who bafllcd all las operations, 
w as nnhorsed and almost slain by the v igour of las 
lance But Andronicus soon discovered a more 
easy and pleasing conquest, the beautiful Philippa, 
sister of the empress Maria, and daughter of Ray- 
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mond of Poitou, the Latin prince of Antioch For 
her sal>c, he deserted his station, and wasted the 
summer in halls and tournaments to his lo\c she 
sacrifiecd her innocence, her reputation, and the 
oiler of an adxantagcous marriage But the re- 
sentment of Manuel for this domestic affront, inter- 
rupted his picasuies Andronicus left the indis- 
ci eet princess to u eep and to repent , and, n ith a 
band of desperate adventurers, undertook the pil- 
grimage of Jerusalem His birth, his martial re- 
nown, and piofessions of zeal, announced him as 
the champion of the cross he soon captivated both 
the clergj' and the king , and the Greek prince was 
invested with the lordship of Berytus, on the coast 
of Phoenicia In his neighbourhood resided a 
young and handsome queen, of his own nation and 
family, great-grand-daughter of the emperor AIcms, 
and widow of Baldwin the third, kingof Jeiusalcm 
She visited and loved her kinsman Theodora was 
the third victim of his amorous seduction , and her 
shame vv as more public and scandalous than that of 
hci predecessors The emperor still thirsted for 
revenge , and his subjects and allies of the Syrian 
frontier were repeatedly pressed to seize the person, 
and put out the eyes, of the fugitive In Palestine 
he was no longer safe, hut the tender Theodora 
revealed his danger, and accompanied his flight 
The queen of Jerusalem was e\posed to the cast, 
Ills obsequious concubine, and two illegitimate 
children vveic the living monuments of her weak- 
ness Damascus was his first refuge , and, in the 
charactcis of the great Notireddin and his servant 
Saladin, the superstitious Greek might learn to re- 
vere the virtues of the inussulmans As the friend 
of Nourcddin he visited, most probably, Bagdad, 
and the courts of Persia , and, after a long ciicuit 
round the Caspian sea and the mountains of Geor- 
gia, he finally settled among tlic Turks of Asm 
Minor, the hereditary enemies of his country The 
sultan of Colonia nilordcd au hospitable retreat to 
Andronicus, his mistress, and his band of outlaws 
the debt of giatitudcwns paid by ficquciit inroads 
in the Roman province of Ttcbi/ond, and he sel- 
dom returned without an ample harvest of spoil and 
of Christian captives In the story of his adven- 
tures, he was fond of comparing himself to David, 
who escaped, by a long exile, the snares of the 
wicked But the royal prophet (he presumed to 
add) was content to lurk on the borders of Jud.ca, 
to slay an Amnlckitc, and to threaten, in his miser- 
able stite, the life of the .ivaricious Nabal The 
excursions of the Comncnian prince had a vv idcr 
range, and he had spread over the eastern world 
the glory of his name and religion By a sentence 
of the Greek church, the licentious rover h id been 
SI pirated from the faithful , but even this excom- 
munication miv prove, that he never abjured the 
profession of » hnstiamtv 

His vigilmce had eluded or repelled the open and 
SCI ri t persecution of the emperor , but he was at 
itncth insnared by the nptivity of Ins female com- 


panion The governor of Trebizond succeeded in 
his attempt to surprise the person of Theodora the 
queen of Jerusalem and her two children were sent 
to Constantinople, and their loss imbittercd the te- 
dious solitude of banishment The fugitive implored 
and obtained a final pardon, with leave to throw 
himself at the feet of his sov ereign, vv ho vv as satis- 
fied with the submission of this haughty spirit 
Prostrate on the ground, he deplored with tears and 
groans tlic guilt of his past rebellion , nor w ould 
he presume to arise, unless some faithful subject 
would drag him to the foot of the throne, by an iron 
chain with vv Inch he had secretly encircled Ins neck 
This extraordinary penance excited the wonder and 
pity of the assembly , Ins sins vv ere forgiven by the 
church and state, but the just suspicion of Manuel 
fixed his residence at a distance from the court, at 
Oenoc, a tow n of Pontus, surrounded w itli rich v inc- 
yards, and situate on the coast of the Etixinc The 
death of Manuel, and the disorders of the minority, 
soon opened the fairest field to Ins ambition The 
emperor was a boy of twelve or fourteen years of 
age, without vigour, or wisdom, or experience his 
mother, the empress Mary, abandoned her person 
and government to a favourite of the Comncnian 
name , and his sister, another Mary , whose husband, 
an Italian, was decorated with the title of C.csar, 
excited a conspiracy, and at length an insurrection, 
against her odious stepmother The prov inrcs vv ere 
iorgotten, the capital was in flames, and a century 
of peace and order vvas overthrown in the vice and 
weakness of a few months A civil war vvas kin- 
dled in Constantinople , the two factions fought a 
bloody battle in the square of the palace, and the 
rebels sustained a regular siege in the cathedral ot 
St Sophia The patriarch laboured with honest 
zeal to heal the wounds of the republic, the most 
respectable patnots called aloud for a guardian and 
avenger, and every tongue repeated the praise of the 
talents and even the virtues of Andronicus In his 
retirement, he ailccted to revolve the solemn duties 
of Ills oath “ If the safety or honour of the impe- 
rial family be threatened, I will reveal and oppose 
the mischief to the utmost of my pow er ” His cor- 
respondence with the patriarch and patricnns was 
seasoned with apt quotations from the psalms of 
David and the epistles of St Paul , and he patiently 
waited till ho vvas called to her dcliv entice by the 
voice of his country In liis march from Ociioc to 
Constantinople, his slender tram insensibly swelled 
to a crowd and an army , his professions of religion 
and loyally were mistiken for the linguigt of his 
heart, and the simplicity of a foreign drtss, which 
showed to advantage his imjcstic stitnrt.displaved 
a lively image of his poverty and cxilt All oppo- 
sition sunk before him , ht reached the straits of 
the Thracian Bosphorus , the Bynntinc navy <iilcd 
from the harbour to ret liv c and transj ort the 5iv lour 
of the empire tbt torrent was loud and irrcsiviiblc, 
and the insects who had Inskrd i.i the sunshine of 
royal favour disappeared at the bhs( of the storm 
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It "US the first care of Andronicus to occnpj the 
palace, to salute the emperor to coufinc his mother, 
to punish her minister, and to restore the public or- 
der and tranquillitj He then ■visited the sepulchre 
of Manuel the spectators were ordered to stand 
aloof, hut as he bon cd in the attitude of prayer, they 
heard, or thought they heard a murmur of triumph 
and rev enge “ I no longer fear thee, my old enemj , 
who hast driven me a vagabond to every climate of 
the earth Thou art safelv deposited under a sev en- 
fold dome, from whence thou canst never arise till 
the signal of the last trumpet It is now my turn, 
and speedily will I trample on thy ashes and thy 
posterity ” From ’ns subsequent tyranny we may 
impute such feelings to the man and the moment 
but it IS not extremely probable that he gave an ar- 
ticulate sound to his secret thoughts In the first 
months of his administration his designs were veiled 
by a fair semblance of hypocrisy .which could delude 
only the eyes of the multitude the coronation ot 
Alexius was performed with due solemnity, and Ins 
perfidious guardian, holding in his hands the body 
and blood of Christ, most fervently declared, that 
he lived, and was ready to die, for the service of his 
beloved pupil But Ins numerous adherents were 
instructed to maintain, that the sinl ing empire must 
pensh in the hands of a child, that the Romans 
could only be saved by a veteran prince bold in 
arms, skilful in policy, and taught to reign by the 
long experience of fortune and mankind , and that 
It was the duty of every citizen to force the reluc- 
tant modesty of Andronicus to undertake the burthen 
of the public care The young emperor was himself 
constrained to join his voice to the general acclama- 
tion and to solicit the association of a colleague, 
w ho instantly degraded him from the supreme rank, 
secluded his person, and venfied the rash declaration 
of the patriarch, that Alexius might be considered 
as dead, so soon as he was committed to the custody 
of his guardian But his death was preceded by 
the imprisonment and c^ccntion of his mother 
After blackening her reputation, and inflaming 
against her the passions of the multitude the tyrant 
nreused and tried the empress for a treasonable cor- 
respondence with the king of Hungary His own 
son a youth of honour and humanity, avowed his 
abhorrence of this flagitious act and three of the 
judges had the merit of preferring their conscience 
to their safety but the obsequious tribunal, without 
requiring any proof, or hearing any defence, con- 
dcnim.d the wadovv of ^laiiucl , and her unfortunate 
‘■on subscribed the sentence of her death Mana 
w as strangled, her corpse was buned in the sea, and 
her memory was wounded by the insultmostoficnsivc 
to female vanity, a false and ugly representation of 
her beauteous form The fate of her son was not 
long deferred he was ‘strangled with a bowstnug, 
arU the tyrant, insensible to pitv or remorse, after 
surviving the hodi of the innocent youth, struck it 
rudely with his foot “Thy father," he cried, “was 
a Imve, thy raothi.r a irftorc, and thyself a /oo/'” 


The Roman sceptre, the reward of Andmium^i 
his crimes, was held by Andronicus 
about three y ears and a half as the October 
guardian or sovereign of the empire His govern-'* 
ment exhibited a singular contrast of v ice and var- 
tuc Wlicn he listened to Ins passions he was the 
sconrge, when lie consulted Ins reason the father, 
of Ins people In the exercise of private justice, he 
was equitable and rigorous a shameful and per- 
nicious V enality was abolished, and the ofltccs were 
filled with the most deserving candidates by a pnnee 
who bad sense to choose, and severity to punish 
He prohibited the inhuman practice of pillaging the 
goods and persons of shipwrecked mariners, the 
provinces, so long the objects of oppression or neg- 
lect, revaved in prosperity and plenty , and millions 
applauded the distant blessings of his reign, while 
bewasenrsedby thewitnesses of his daily cruelties 
The ancient proverb, That blood-thirsty is the man 
who returns from banishment to power, had been 
applied with too much truth to Manus and Tibe- 
nus , and •was now v enfied for the third time in the 
life of Andronicus His memory was stored with a 
black list of the enemies and nvals, who had tra- 
dneed his merit, opposed his greatness, or insulted 
his misfortunes and the only comfort of liis exile 
was the sacred hope and promise of revenge The 
necessary extinction of the young emperor and his 
mother, imposed the fatal obligation of extirpating 
the friends, who hated, and might punish, tlie as- 
sassin , and Bic repetition of murder rendered him 
less willing, and less able to forgive A horrid 
narrative of the victims whom he sacrificed by 
poison or the sword, by the sea or the flames, vv ould 
he less expressiv e of his cruelty than the appellation 
of the halcyon days, which was applied to a rare 
and bloodless week of repose the tyrant strove to 
transfer, on the laws and the judges, some portion of 
Ills guilt , hut the mask w as fallen, and his subjects 
could no longer mistake the true author of their 
calamities The noblest of the Greeks, more espe- 
cially those who, by descent or alliance, might dis- 
pute the Comncnian inhcntancc, escaped from the 
monster’s den Nice or Prusa, Sicily or Cyprus, 
w ere their places of refuge , and as tlicir flight w as 
already criminal, they aggravated their olTcnce by 
an open revolt, and the imperial title Yet Andro- 
nicus resisted the daggers and swords of his most 
formidable enemies Nice and Prusa w ere reduced 
and chastised the Sicilians were content with the 
sack of Thcssalonica , and the distance of Cyprus 
was not more propitious to the rebel than to the ty- 
rant His throne v^'as subverted by a rival without 
merit, and a people without arms Isaac Angcins 
a descendant in the female line from the great 
Alexius, was marked as a victim, by the prudence 
or superstition of the emperor In a moment ol de- 
spair, Angclus defended Ins life and liberty, slew 
the executioner, and fled to the church of St So- 
phia The sanctuary was insensibly tilled with a 
eunoiis and mournful crowd, who, in his fate, prog- 
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nosticated tlicir own But llieir lamentations were 
soon turned to curses, and their curses to threats 
they dared to ask, “ Whj do we fear’ why do we 
obey ’ We are many, and he is one , our patience 
IS tlic only bond of our slaiery " With the dawn 
of day the city burst into a general sedition, the 
pnsons were thrown open, the coldest and most ser- 
•vile were roused to the defence of their country , and 
Isaac, the second of the name, was raised from the 
sanctuary to the throne Unconscious of Ins danger, 
the tyrant was absent , withdrasvn from the toils of 
state, in the delicious islands of the Propontis He 
had contracted an indecent marriage with Alice, or 
Agnes, daughter of Lewis the se\ enth, of France, 
and relict of the unfortunate Alexius , and his so- 
ciety, more suitable to his temper than to his age, 
was composed of a young wife and a fasountc con- 
cubine On the first alarm he rushed to Constan- 
tinople, impatient for the blood of the guilty , but 
he was astonished by the silence of tbe palace, the 
tumult of the city, and the general desertion of 
mankind Andronicus proclaimed a free pardon to 
his subjects , they neither desired, nor would grant, 
forgiscness he offered to resign the crown to his 
son Manuel, but the s irtues of the son could not 
expiate his father's crimes The sea w as still open 
for his retreat, but the news of the re\olntion had 
flow n along the coast when fear had ceased, obe- 
dience was no more tlie imperial galley was pur- 
sued and taken by an armed brigantine , and the 
tyrant was dragged to the presence of Isaac Ange- 
las, loaded with fetters, and a long chain round his 
neck His eloquence, and the tears of Ins female 
companions, pleaded in vain for Ins life , but, in- 
stead of the decencies of a legal execution, the new 
monarch abandoned the criminal to the numerous 
sufferers, whom he had depnsed of a father, a hus- 
band, or a fnend His teeth and hair, an eye and 
a hand, were tom from him, as a poor compensation 
for their loss , and a short respite was allowed, that 
he might feel the bitterness of death Astride on a 
camel, without any danger of a rescue, he was cor- 
ned through the city , and the basest of the populace 
rejoiced to trample on the fallen majesty of their 
prince After a thousand blows and outrages, An- 
droniriis w ns hung by tlic feet, betw cen tw o pillars 
that supported the statues of a wolf and a sow , and 
e^cr^ bond that could rcoch the public enemy, in- 
flictt d on his body some mark of ingenious or brutal 
cruelty, till two friendly or furious Italians plung- 
ing their swords into his body , released him from 
all hiimon punishment In this long and painful 
ngons, “ Jjord, base mercy upon me* ami whs will 
you bruise a broken reed’" were the only words 
tint escaped his mouth Our hatred for the tsrant 
IS lost in pity for the man , nor can v c blame his 
pusillanimous risignation since a Greek Christian 
was no longer master of liis life I 

Iw It An?« I have been ttmptcd to expatiate on 
A P*'iiM cstnordinary character and '•d- 

N-j't 18 aenturcs of Andronicu" but I shall 


here terminate the senes of the Greek emperors 
since the time of Hcraclins The branches that 
sprang from the Comncnian trunk had insensibly 
withered , and the male line was continued only in 
tbe posterity of Andronicus hiuiscif, who, in the 
public confusion, usurped the soicrcignty of Trc- 
bizond, so obscure in history, and so famous in 
romance A pni ate citizen erf Plnladclphia, Con- 
stantine Angelus, had emerged to wealth and 
honours, by his marriage with a daughter of (he 
emperor Alexius His son Andronicus is conspi- 
cuous only by his cowardice His grandson Isaac 
punished and succeeded the tyrant a d 120, 
but he yras dethroned by his 0 W 71 y ices, ^P'’’ 

and the ambition of his brother , and their discord 
introduced the Latins to the conquest of Constanti- 
nople, the first great period in the fall of the eastern 
empire 

If we compute the number and duration of the 
reigns, it w ill he found, that a penod of six hundred 
years is filled by sixty emperors, including in the 
Augustan list some female sovereigns , and deduct- 
ing some usurpers who were neser acknowledged 
in the capital, and sonic pnnccs who did not hsc to 
possess their inheritance The as crage proportion 
will allow ten years forcach emperor, far helov the 
chronological rule of Sir Isaac Ncsrlon, who, from 
the experience of more recent and regular monar- 
chies, has defined about eighteen or twenty years 
as the term of an ordinary reign TJic By/nntinc 
empire yi as most tranquil and prosperous when it 
ronid acquiesce in hereditary' succession , fisc 
dynasties, the Hcraclian, Isaunan, Amonan, Basi- 
Iian, and Comncnian families, enjoyed and trans- 
mitted the royal patnmony during their rcspcctisc 
senes of fisc, four, three, six, and four generations , 
several princes number the y cars of llicir reign si itli 
those of their infancy and Constantine the scs enth 
and his two grandsons occupy the space of an entire 
century But in tlic inters als of the By zaiitinc dy - 
nasties, the succession is rapid and broken, and the 
name of a successful candidate is speedily erased 
hs a more fortunate competitor Many sicrc the 
paths that led to the summit of royalty the fahne 
of rebellion was oserthrown by the stroke of con- 
spiracy , or undermined by the silent arts of intrigue ' 
the fasountes of the soldiers or people, of the senate 
or clergy, of the s.omcn nnd cuniichs, were alter- 
nately elotlicd ssith the purple, the means of their 
clcsation sserc base, and their end ssas often con- 
temptible or tragic A being of the nature of man, 
endowed ssitli the same faculties, bin with a longer 
measure of existence, would cast dov n a smilr of 
pity and eontcnipt on the cnincs and follies of 
human ambition, so caircr, in a narroA span to 
grasp at a precarious and short-liscil enjosment 
It IS thus that the cxpencnct of history exalts and 
enlarges the horiron of oiir intellectual s lew In a 
composition of some dns m a pcru«al of sonn 
hours si\ hundred scars base rolled away, and the 
duration of a life or reign is contracted to a ficciing 
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moment the gra\ciscvcr beside the throne, the 
soieescof n criminal is almost instantl3 followed 
by the loss of his pn 7 c , and our immortal reason 
sui\ucs and disdains tha sivtj phantoms of kings 
Mho haic passed before our c>cs, and faintlj dncll 
on our remembrance The observation, that, in 
cverj age and climate, ambition has prevailed nitb 
the same commanding cnergj , may abate the sur- 
prise of a philosopher , but ii hile he condemns the 
vanit) , he may search the motive, of this universal 
desire to obtain and hold the sceptre of dominion 
To the greater part of the Bjrantine senes, we 
cannot rcasonablj ascribe the love of fame and of 
mankind The virtue alone of John Comnenus was 
beneficent and pure the most illustnous of tlic 
princes, who precede or follow that respectable 
name, have trod with some dcxtent3 and vigour 
the crooked and bloody paths of a selfish pol]C3 
in scrutinizing the impcrlect characters of Leo the 
Tsaunan, Basil the first, and Alexius Comnenus, of 
Thcophilus, the second Basil, and Mannel Comne- 
nus, our esteem and censure are almost equally 
balanced , and the remainder of the imperial crowd 
could only desire and expect to bo forgotten by 
postcrit3 Was personal happiness the aim and 
object of their ambition '> I shall not descant on the 
V ulgar topics of the misery of kings , but I may 
surely observe, that their condition, of all others, 
IS the most pregnant with fear, and the least sus- 
ceptible of hope For these opposite passions, a 
larger scope w as allow cd in the rev olutions of anti- 
qiiitj , tlian in the smootli and solid temper of the 
modem world, which cannot easily repeat either the 
tnumpli of Alexander or the fall of Darius But 
tlic peculiar infclioitj of the B3zantinc princes ex- 
posed them to domestic perils, without afibrding 
anj livclj promise of foreign conquest From the 
pinnacle of greatness, Andronicus w as precipitated 
b3 a death more cruel and shameful than that of 
the vilest malefactor , but the most glorious of his 
predecessors had much more to dread from their 
subjects than to hope from their enemies The 
' amij w as licentious w ithout spirit, the nation tur- 
bulent vv Ithout fi cedom the bnrbanans of the cast 
and west pressed on the monarchj, and the loss of 
the provinces w as terminated bj the final sen itudc 
of the capital 

The entire senes of Roman emperors, from the 
first of the C.vsars to the last of the Constantines, 
extends above fifteen hundred jears and the term 
of dominion, unbroken by foreign conquest, sur- 
passes the mcasuro of the ancient monarchies , the 
Assj-rians or ^Tedcs, the successors of Cjrus, or 
those of Alexander 
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InUothictwn, ivoishp, and pasrctilxon of images 
— Jteioll of hall/ and Rome — Tempoial dominion 
of the popes — Conijucst of Italy by the Fi anhs 
— Establishment of images, — ChaiatUr and toio~ 
nation of Chai lemagne — Rcstot ation and decay of 
the Roman empiie in the west — Independence of 
Italy — Consfitniion of the Gn manic body 

In the connexion of the chnrch and 
state, I have considered the former as thi 

subservient onlj’, and relative, to the «h"®hvn church 
latter , a salutary maxim, if in fact, as well as in 
narrative it had ever been held sacred The ori- 
ental philosophy of the Gnostics, the dark abjss of 
predestination and grace, and the strange trans- 
formations of the cncbarist from the sign to the sub- 
stance of Christ’s bodj,» I have purposely aban- 
doned to the curiosity of speculative divines But 
I have reviewed, with diligence and pleasure, the 
objects of ecclesiastical history, by w Inch the de- 
cline and fall of the Roman empire were materially 
alTectcd, the propagation of Christianity, the consti- 
tution of die catholic church, the ruin of paganism, 
and the sects that arose from the mysterious con- 
troversies concerning the Trinitj and incarnation 
At the head of this class, we maj justly rank the 
w'orship of images, so fiercely disputed m the eighth 
and ninth centuries , iincc a question of popular 
superstition produced the revolt of Italj, the tem- 
poral power of the popes, and the restoration of the 
Roman empire in the west 
The primitive Christians w ere possessed with an 
unconquerable repugnance to the use and abuse of 
images, and this aversion niaj he ascribed to their 
descent from the Jews, and their cnmitj to the 
Greeks The Mosaic law had severely proscribed 
all representations of the Dcily , and that precept 
was firmly established in the principles and practice 
of the rhosen people The wit of the rhristian 
apologists was pointed against the foolish idolaters, 
who bowed before the workmanship of their own 
hands', the images of brass and marble, which, had 
they been endowed with sense md motion, shonld 
have started rather from the pedestal to adore the 
creative powers of the artist •> Perhaps some recent 
and imperfect converts of the Gnostic tribe, might 
crown the statues of Christ and St Paul vviili tlio 
profane honours which they paid to those of Aris- 
totle and Pjthngoras,' but the publie religion of 
the catholics was uniformly simple and spiritual , 
and the first notice of the use of pictures is in the 
censure of the council of Ilhbcns, three hundred 
jears after the Christian aira Under the successors 
of Constantine, in the peace and luxury of llio 
triumphant church, the more prudent bishops con- 
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descended to indulge a visible superstition, for the 
benefit of the multitude and, after the ruin of 
paganism, they were no longer restrained b} the 
apprehension of an odious parallel The first in- 
troduction of a symbolic u orship was in the i encra- 
tion ot the cross, and of relics The saints and 
matters, whose intercession was implored, were 
seated on the right hand of God , but the gracious 
and often supernatural faiours, winch in the popular 
belief w'cre showered round their tomb, com eyed 
an unquestionable sanction of the dciout pilgrims, 
who Msited, and touched, and kissed, these lifeless 
remains, the memorials of their merits and suffer- 
ings But a inemoridl, more interesting than the 
skull or the sandals of a departed woith}, is the 
faithful copy of his person and features, delineated 
by the arts of painting or sculpture In ciery age, 
such copies, so congenial to human feelings, have 
been cherished by the zeal of priiate fnendship, or 
public esteem the images of the Roman emperors 
W'crc adored with civil, and almost religious, 
honours, a reverence loss ostentatious, but more 
sincere, was applied to the statues of sages and 
patriots, and these profane viitues, these splendid 
sins, disappeared in the presence of the holy men, 
who had died for their celestial and everlasting 
country At first, the experiment was made with 

Their worship scruple , and the venera- 

ble pictures were discrcctl} allowed to 
instruct the ignorant, to awaken the cold, and to 
gratify the prejudices of the heathen proscljtes 
By a slow though inevitable progression, the 
honours of the original were transferred to the copj 
the devout Christian prayed before the image of a 
saint , and the pagan ntes of genuflexion, lumina- 
ries, and incense, again stoic into the catholic 
church The scruples of reason, or pietj, weic 
silenced by the strong evidence of visions and 
miracles, and the pictures which speak, and move, 
and bleed, must be endowed with a divine energy, 
and may be considered ns the proper objects of reli- 
gions adoration The most audacious pencil might 
tremble in the rash attempt of defining, by forms 
and colours, the infinite Spirit, the eternal Father, 
who pervades and sustains the universe « But the 
superstitious mind was more easily reconciled to 


paint and to worship the angels, and, above all, the 
Son of God, under the human shape, which, on 
earth, they have condescended to assume The 
second person of the Trinity had been clothed with 
a real and mortal body , but that body had ascend- 
ed into heaven , and, had not some similitude been 
presented to the eyes of Ins disciples, the spiritual 
worship of Christ might have been obliterated by 
the V isible relics and representations of the saints 
A similar indulgence was requisite, and propitious, 
for the Virgin Mary the place of her burial was 
unknown , and the assumption of her soul and body 
into heaven was adopted by the credulity of the 
Greeks and Latins The use, and ev en the w orsliip, 
of images, was firmly established before the end of 
the sixth century they were fondly cherished by 
the warm imagination of the Greeks and Asiatics 
the Pantheon and Vatican were adorned with the 
emblems of a new superstition , but this semblance 
of idolatry was more coldly entertained by the rude 
barbarians and the Arian clergy of the w cst The 
bolder forms of sculpture, in brass or marble, which 
peopled the temples of antiquity, were oiTcnsivc to 
the fancy or conscience of the Christian Greeks, 
and a smooth surface of colours has ever been 
esteemed a more decent and harmless mode of • 
imitation ^ 

The merit and cfTcctof a copy dc- The ima^eof 
pends on its resemblance with the 
original , but the primitive Christians were ignorant 
of the genuine features of the Son of God, his 
mother, and his apostles the statue of Christ at 
Pancas in Palestine v was more probably that of 
some temporal saviour, the Gnostics and their 
profane monuments w ere reprobated , and the fancy 
of the Christian artists could only be guided by the 
clandestine imitation of some heathen model In 
this distress, a bold and dexterous invention assured 
at once the likeness of the image and the innnccncc 
of the worship A new superstructure of fable was 
raised on the popular basis of a Sy nan legend, on 
the correspondence of Christ and Abgariis, so 
famous in the days of Eusebius, so rcliictniitly 
deserted by our modern advocates The bishop of 
Ca-sarca** * * records the epistle,* but he most strangely 
forgets the picture, of Christ ,** the perfect imprts- 
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Sion of Ins ficc on a linen, ahicli lie gratified 
tbc Taitli of tlic ro}al stranger, wlio bad insokcd Ins 
licaling pon cr, and oficred tbc strong citj of Edt.ss<i 
to protect bim against tbc malice of tbc Jews Tbc 
Ignorance of tbc prinntnc ebureb is c\]>laincd bj 
llie long imprisonment of the image in a nielie of 
tbc snll, from 11110000, after an obliiion of fiic 
hundred }cars, it ivas released by some prudent 
bishop, and scasonabl} presented to tbc dciotion of 
the times Its first and most glorious c\ploit a as 
tbc dclncrancc of tbc citj from tbc arms of Chos- 
rocs Niisbiricin, and it was soon reicrcd as a 
pledge of the dll me promise, that Edcssa should 
ncicr be taken bj a foreign cncmj It is true, 
indeed, that the te\t of Procopius ascribes tbc 
double dclncrancc of Edcssa to tbc aealth and 
lalourof her citizens, i\bo purchased tbc absence 
and repelled the assaults of the Persian monarch 
He a as ignorant, tbc profane bistonan, of tbc testi- 
mony aliicb be IS compelled to dclncrin tbc eccle- 
siastical page of Eiagnus, that the Palladium a as 
exposed on tbc rampart, and that the aatcra>hich 
bad been sprinkled on the holj face, instead of 
qticncbing, added nca fuel to the flames of the 
besieged After tins important sen ice, the image 
of Edcssa a as presen cd aitb respect and grati- 
tude, and if the Armenians rejected tbc legend, 
the more credulous Greeks adored the similitude, 
aliicb a ns not tbc aork of anj mortal pencil, but 
tbc immcdintt creation of tbc diiinc original The 
stjk and sentunents of a Bjzantinc lijmn will 
declare bow far tbcir aorslnp a as rcmoicd fiom 
tbc grossest idolatry ** How can acaitb mortal 
ejes contemplate tins image, a hose celestial splen- 
dour tbc host of hcaicn presumes not to behold^ 
IIf a bo da ells in bcnicn condescends this day to 
visit us bj bis icncrnblc image* He aho is seated 
on the eberubim, i isits us tins day by a picture, 
abicb tbc Father lias delineated aitb bis immacu- 
late band, abicb be lias formed in an ineffable 
manner, and nbicb nc sanctifj bj adoring it aitb 
fear and lose Before the end of tbc sixth cen- 
tiirj, these linages, made tt tlhout hands, (in Greek 
it IS a single aord,') acre propagated in the camps 
and cities of tbc eastern empire ■" tbej were the ob- 
jects of aorslnp, and tbc instninicnts of inir’iclcs , 
and in tbc hour of danger or tuiiinlt, tbcir icncra- 
blc presence could rcinc tbc hope, rekindle the 
courage, or rcpicss tbc furj, of tbc Bomnn legions 

luco I greater part, 

• copies transcripts of a human pencil, 

could onij pretend to a secondary likeness and 

I \y<ip«9oinToc Sfe TIucanpc, in Glow OrTC cl I nC The unlc 
Ject 1* ImtrH with equal leaniinj; anil bi„ntn h\ the Jrwiit Gretwr 
|S,,iu-nia lie 1 tnypinibti« non Manli faili« nd ralcem Coilitii dc OIH 
cii p SSI— 130 ) the aw or rather the fjx of lii-nldiladt (iwtlw 
yjli.craiia,) wnli equal ri-iwin aixl wil hy the prolnl-iiit ih-aiiwilirr iii 
the iriniral mnlmicrt) whirh he fpread lhmU(,h inanj •nlninrs 
'f the Jhtitinihrqiic (icinutiiqtie (lom X'ili p 1—60 XX p 57 — fiS 
xxc p I— la xxvii p 80—112 xxtiii p 1 — M XXXI p III— H8 
xxaii p To— III? xxxlr p CT— {N>) 

r, Tlmtphrlatl Sin,oratta(l 11 r 3 p 31 I ill c 1 p C 3 ) rclrhtale* 
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, ,th ’tc Ihsn • mpv, elnce hceddii opxrrrxnvTO caenrov 01 r(»,tnio, 
So f^seartorwi t« a,pnTor s** I*agi, lota 11 A D 560. 


improper title but there were some of higher 
descent, who derived their resemblance from an 
immediate contact a ith the original, endoaed, for 
that purpose, aith a miraculous and prolific iirtuc 
The most ambitious aspired from a filial to a fra- 
ternal relation aitb the image of Edcssa, and such 
IS the veiomca of Home, or Spam, or Jerusalem, 
ahicli Christ in Ins agony and bloody sa cat applied 
to his face, and delivered to a holy matron Tbc 
fruitfal precedent a as speedily transferred to the 
Virgin Mary, and the saints and martyrs In the 
church of Diospolis, in Palestine, the features of 
the mother of God" were deeply inscribed in a 
marble column tbe east and west have been deco- 
rated by tbc pencil of St L ike , and tbc ci angchst, 
who a as perhaps a physician, 1 ms been forced to 
exercise tbc occupation of a painter, so profane 
and odious in tbc eyes of tbe pnmitnc cbnstians 
Tbc Olympian Jove, created by tbc muse of Homer 
and tbc chisel of Phidias, might inspire a pbilo- 
sopiuc mind uith momentary deletion, but these 
cithohc images uere faintly and flatly delineated 
by monkish artists in tbe last degeneracy of taste 
and genius ° 

Tbe worship of images bad stolen Oppnsiiion to 
into tbc church by insensible dcgiccs, ""“o® wof'li'P 
and each petty step was pleasing to the supersti- 
tious mind, as prodnctiic of comfort, and innocent 
of sin But m the beginning of tbe ugliUi century , 
in tbe full magnitude of tbc abuse, the more timor- 
ous Greeks were auakened by an apprehension, 
that under tbe mask of Christianity they bad re- 
stored tbc religion of Ibcir fathers they beard, u itli 
grief and impatience, tbc name of idolaters , tbc 
incessant charge of tbe Jews and Mahometans,!’ 
who deni ed from the Law and tbc Koran -an im- 
mortal hatied to graicn images and all tbe rclatiic 
iiorsbip The seniludc of tbe Jews might curb 
tbcir zeal, and depreciate then authority , but the 
tnumpbantraussulmnns, who reigned at Damascus, 
and threatened Constantinople, cast into tbe scale 
of reproach tbc accumulated u eight of truth and 
iictory Tbc cities of Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, 
bad been fortified uitb tbc images of Christ, bis 
mother, and bis saints , and each city presumed on 
tbc hope or promise of miraculous defence In a 
rapid conquest of ten years, tbc Arabs subdued 
those cities and these images , and, in their opinion, 
tbc Lord of hosts pronounced i dccisiic judgment 
betn cen tbc adoration and contempt of these mute 
and inanimate idols For a iihilc Edcssa bad 
braicd the Persian assaults , but the chosen city, 

B Scr in Uic aoniiine or Fiipna<ril wnrd^ of Jnlin Dami'cennx two 
inwuRr' on llie Virj.ui mid St I uko, wlnrli Ime nol lieen notircd by 
brelwT imr coiiw ijiieiilly b} Buusobre (Opera Job Uiiii39ct.n lam 
I p RIB G3l ) 

o • lout Kitidalnii9 fienres flaiid quite out from Hie cxiirxw tliej 
ore nil Ind a group of rtoturn *” It wax Hull tlial llir uiionlKe amt 
bi,.oiry of a Grick iiriwl -ipplaiidrd tlie pictum of Titian, wliicli be 
had ordrri d and Tcfuwd to nrerpt 

P Ilj CedriniM /nuarax Gl\ ca« and Mxnxwcx tlie origin of Hie 
IrnunrlKts li imputed to the caiipli \ end and two Jewi wlio promurd 
Uie rmpire to lio , nnd Hie reprinrlirx of Hie«c iioxtile leclxricx are 
turin d into an ab<urd ean<pirac\ for reitorin,. tlie purity of the ctiris- 
tian woretnp (See Spanlieim, IliiL Ima), c 2.) 
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the sponse of Christ, 'nas involved in the common 
ruin , and Ins di\ine resemblance became the slave 
and trophy of the infidels After a servitude of three 
hundred years, the Palladium was yielded to the 
devotion of Constantinople, for a ransom of twelve 
thousand pounds of siliei, the redemption of two 
hundred luussnimans, and a perpetual truce for the 
territory of Edessa s In this season of distress and 
dismay, the eloquence of the monks was e\ciciscd 
in the defence of images , and they attempted to 
pros e, that the sin and schism of the greatest part 
of the orientals bad forfeited the favoui, and anni- 
hilated the Mrtue, of these precious symbols But 
they weie now opposed by the murmurs of many 
simple or rational Christians, who appealed to the 
CMdence of texts, of facts, and of the primitive 
times, and secretly desired the reformation of the 
church As the worsliip of images had never been 
established by any general or positive law, its pro- 
gress in the eastern empire had been retarded, or 
accelerated, by the diflcrenccs of men and manners, 
the local degrees of icflnemcnt, and the personal 
characters of the bishops The splendid devotion 
w'as fondly ebenshed by the levity of the capital, 
and the inventive genius of the Byzantine clergy , 
while the rude and remote districts of Asia were 
strangers to this i nnov ation of sacred luxury Many 
large congregations of Gnostics and Arians main- 
tained, after their conversion, the simple worship 
which had picccdcd their separation , and the Arme- 
nians, the most warlike subjects of Rome, were not 
reconciled, in the twelfth century, to the sight of 
images ^ These various denominations of men 
alTordcd a fund of prejudice and aversion, of small 
account in the villages of Anatolia or Thrace, but 
which, in the fortune of a soldier, a prelate, or a 
cunucli, might be often connected with the powers 
of the church and state 

Leo tiiD Icono Of such adventurers, the most for- 
sucrlwntV* *"* tunatc w as the emperor Leo the third,* 
A D 7JG-810 from the mountains of Isanria, 

ascended the throne of the cast He was ignorant 
of sacred and profane letters , but his education, 
bis reason, perhaps his intercourse with the Jews 
and Arabs, had inspired the martial peasant with 
a hatred of images, and it was held to be the 
duty of a prince, to impose on his subjects the 
dictates of his own conscience But in the outset 
of an unsettled reign, during ten years of toil and 
danger, Leo submitted to the meanness of by pocrisy , 
bowed before the idols which he despised, and 
satisHcd the Roman pontill with the annual pro- 

^*T**''**jy'** Saracen p 207) Aliiilnharaciu* (Djnaft 
P ) ***” Abtilfeua, (Aiinal Alo^fem p 201 ) Jiiid Uio critin 
I 111 A I) P44 ) The prudent I* ranciM**tti rrfu^ to lictrr 

iniiie whetlirr Uie lina^eof now rciio<e< at lloitip or Genoa but 

«« tepn«e in^larimi^iand tliia ancient nliicct of n-oraliin 19 no toii-rr 
famoii* or fa<Iiionablc 

r Apuriioir leai AAnuni^iv ijTienc ti o'viurctcuiferirf ocKcipoic n— nyi, 

peitai (?iiccta«,l 11 p SjS ) Tlie Arininiancliurrlice arc Mill cniitcfit 
■wilh Ihc enw fVtiM|on» An I^rant, I mi in p. l'»S.) but »urrl\ the 
»iipcr«tiliftii9 f reel n tinjuM to Uic riipcralitioo of UicGcmuiicnf tile 
tvrciaii ccntiirj 

» Onr nri^iiirt bot not impartial monnmenta of the TranncliMf 
miiM W drawn from tlic Act) of the foiinriN tonurnl and ix Collrct 
lAbtic cdiL VriitUand tlic liiMo'ical writinsa of Tlicoilianc* Nice 
pliorus Wanasac* Ccdrcaiiv Zonara^, Lc Of the modc-n eal'iolic*. 


fcssions of his orthodoxy and zeal In the reforma- 
tion of religion, his first steps were moderate and 
cautious he assembled a gi cat couneil of senators 
and bishops, and enacted, w ith tlicir consent, that 
all the images should he removed from the sanc- 
tuary and altar to a proper height in the churches, 
where they might be visible to the eyes, and inac- 
cessible to the superstition, of the people But it 
was impossible on either side to check tlic rapid 
though adverse impulse of veneration and abhor- 
rence in their lofty position, the sacred images 
still ediilcd their votaries, and reproached the 
tyrant He was himself provoked by resistance 
and invective , and ins own party accused him of 
an imperfect discharge of Ins duty, and urged for 
his imitation the example of the Jewish king, who 
had broken without scruple the brazen serpent of 
the temple By a second edict, he proscribed the 
existence as well as the use of religious pictures, 
the churches of Constantinople and the provinces 
were cleansed from idolatry , the images of Clinst, 
the Viigin, and the saints, were demolished, or a 
smooth surface of plaster was spread over the walls 
of the ediflcc The sect of the Iconoclasts was 
supported by the zeal and despotism of six empe- 
rors, and the cast and west were involved in a 
noisy conflict of one hundred and twenty years 
It was the design of Leo the Isaurian to pronounce 
the condemnation of images, as an article of faith, 
and by the authority of a general council but the 
convocation of such an assembly was reserved for 
Ins son Constantine and though it is stigmati/cd 
by^ triumphant bigotry as a meeting of fools and 
atheists, their own partial and mutilated acts be- 
tray many symptoms of reason and piety The 
debates and decrees of many provin- 
cial synods introduced the summons Om laiunmiiie, 
of the general council which met in 
the suburbs of Constantinople, and was composed 
of the respectable number of three luindrcd and 
thirty -eight bishops of Europe and Anatolia, for 
the patriarchs of Antioch and Alexandria w ere the 
slaves of the caliph, and the Roman pontitT had 
withdrawn the churches of Italy and the west from 
the communion of the Greeks This Byzantine 
synod assumed the rank and powers of the ccvcnlh 
general council, yet even this title was n recog- 
nition of the six preceding assemblies, which had 
laboriously built the structure of the catholic faith 
After a serious deliberation of six months, the three 
hundred and Ihirly-ciglit bishops pronounced and 
subscribed a unanimous decree, that all visible 
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symbols of Clinst, except in the cuebanst, were 
either blasphcmoas or heretical, that image-wor- 
chip was a corruption of christianit) and a renewal 
of paganism , tiiat all such monuments of idolatiy 
should be broken or erased , and that those who 
should refuse to deliver the objects of their private 
superstition, were guiltj of disobedience to the 
autliontj of the church and of the emperor In 
their loud and loyal arclamations, they celebrated 
the merits of their temporal rcdccnicr , and to Ins 
zeal and justice thej intrusted the execution of 
their spiritual censures At Constantinople, as 
in the former councils, the will of the prince was 
the rule of episcopal faith , but on this occasion, I 
am inclined to suspect that a large inajoritj of the 
prelates sacririccd their secret conscience to the 

Tiieir cretd hope and fear In the 

long night of superstition, the Chris- 
tians had wandered far awaj from the simplicity of 
the gospel nor was it easj for them to discern the 
clue, and tread back the mazes, of the labyrinth 
The worship of images was inseparably blended, at 
least to a pious fancy, witb the cross, the Virgin, 
the saints and their relies the holy ground w as 
involved in a cloud of miracles and visions, and 
the nerves of the mind, curiosity and scepticism, 
were benumbed by the habits of obedience and 
belief Constantine himself is accused of indulg- 
ing a royal licence to doubt, to deny, or deride the 
mysteries of the catholics,'* but they were deeply in- 
scribed in the public and private creed of his 
bishops , and the boldest Iconoclast might assault j 
w ith a secret horror the monuments of popular 
devotion, winch were consecrated to the honour of 
his cclcsti.ll patrons In the reformation of the 
sixteenth century, freedom and knowledge had 
expanded all the faculties of man the thirst of in- 
novation superseded the reverence of antiquity, 
and the vigour of Europe could disdain those phan- 
toms which tcrnricdthc sickly and servile weakness 
of the Greeks 

Tiieir j»r«eeu- The Scandal of an abstract heresy 
^an be Only proclaimed to the people 
A D ws-Tis by the blast of the ccclesiasUcal trum- 
pet, blit the most ignorant can perceive, the most 
torpid must feel, the profanation and downfall of 
their visible dciUcs The first hostilities of Leo 
were directed against a lofty Christ on the vesti- 
bule, and above the g.atc, of the palace A ladder 
had been planted for the assault, but it was furi- 
ously shaken by a crowd of zealots and women 
they beheld, with pious transport, the ministers of 
sacniege tumbling from on high, and dashed against 
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the pavement , and the honours of the ancient mar- 
tyrs were prostituted to these cnniinals, who justly 
sulTered for murder and rebellion * The execution 
of the imperial edict was resisted by frequent 
tumults in Constantinople and the provinces the 
person of Leo was endangered, his oHicers weie 
massacred, and the popular enthusiasm w as quelled 
by the strongest cfforti, of the civil and military 
power Of the Archipelago, or Holj sea, the nu- 
merous islands were filled with images and monks 
their votaries abjured, without scruple, the enemy 
of Christ, Ins mother, and the saints they armed a 
fleet of boats and galleys, displayed their conse- 
crated banners, and boldly steered for the harbour 
of Constantinople, to place on the throne a new 
favourite of God and the people They depended 
on the succour of a mirarle, but their miracles 
were inefficient against the Gi ee/i fire , and, after 
the defeat and conflagration of their fleet, the naked 
islands were abandoned to the clemency or justice 
of the conqueror The son of Leo, in the first year 
of Ins reign, had undertaken an expedition against 
the Saracens during his absence, the capital, the 
palace, and the purple, were occupied by his kins- 
man, Artavasdes, the ambitious champion of the 
orthodox faith The worship of images was trium- 
phantly icstored the patriarch renounced his dis- 
simuhtion, or dissembled his sentiments, and the 
nghteous claim of the usurper was acknowledged, 
botli in the new and in ancient Rome Constan- 
tine flew for refuge to Ins paternal mountains , hut 
he descended at the head of the bold and afiection- 
ate Isaunans , and his final victory confounded the 
arms and predictions of the fanatics His long 
reign was distracted with clamour, sedition, con- 
spiracy, and mutual hatred, and sanguinary re- 
venge the persecution of images was the motive 
or pretence, of lus adversaries , and, if they missed 
a temporal diadem, they were rewarded by the 
Greeks with the crown of martyrdom In every act 
of open and clandestine treason, the emperor felt 
the unforgiving enmity of the monks, the faithful 
slaves of the superstition to winch they owed their 
nches and influence They prayed, they preached, 
they absolved, they inflamed, they conspired the 
solitude of Palestine poured forth a torrent of in- 
vective, and the pen of St John Damascenas,^^ 
the last of the Greek fathers, devoted the tyrant’s 
head, both in this world and the next * I am not 
at leisure to examine how far the monks provoked, 
nor how much they liav e exaggerated, their real and 
pretended sufferings, nor how many lost their lives 
or limbs, their eyes or their beards, by the cruelty 


Mrprnca nglit band, winch ins mtnvriilmi^K rctfnred bj the 

2 ^irc*n Ancr deU\€rance be Tcsigned iiHice diwttibutctl Ins 
WfaWf and mined tiim^eff m Ibe ^lnlllMer^ nf Si lietvrrrn 

JeritniFti, ami (he Dniil sea Tlir kcend n Famnus hut lin I«itii«l 
fdilot latlier Leqnten liaa untiirkik nmvci] that St. John Damiwe 
niK ira* ilreadj i mntiK before the tconnelaW dispute (Opera, tom I 
lit Vt Juan l)aii,a.reD p 10-11 ri Nolls ad loc) 
a .liter wndins: Leo to the devil he introdorca h» lieir— to piapnv 
*oi 'Tfie KoKiar avrot aXijpornjior «v AirXw Tfcroiitvor 
I ** If llie aulhenlieitj of lh« jwee be 
~ we ar* rare thw m oilier works, no Imi -r exiaiit TJima*. 

trims bestowed on Cnnstaotiiie llie title of leov MuoutH, Xpi'Onoxor, 
fiteoMOi’f (to^ I p 306 ) 
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of the emperor From the chastisement of indi- 
-vidnals, he proceeded to the abolition of the order , 
and, as it was wealthy and useless, his resentment 
might be stimulated by avaiicc, and justified bj 
patriotism The formidable name and mission of 
the Rmyon,® his usitor-gcncral, excited the terror 
and abhorrence of the b/ac/i nation the religions 
communities were dissohed, the buildings were 
converted into magazines, or barracks , the lands, 
moiables, and cattle, were confiscated, and our 
modern precedents will support the charge, that 
much wanton or malicious havoc was exercised 
against the relics, and even the books, of the mo- 
nastcncs With the habit and profession of monks, 
the public and private worship of images was rigor- 
ously proscribed , and it should seem, that a solemn 
abjuration of idolatry was exacted from the sub- 
jects, or at least from the clergy, of the eastern em- 
pire’’ 

„ , . The patient cast abjured, with re- 

luctance, her sacred images , they were 
fondly cherished, and vigorously defended, by the 
independent zeal of the Italians In ecclesiastical 
rank, and jurisdiction, the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople and the pope of Rome were nearly equal 
But the Greek prelate was a domestic slave under 
the eje of his master, at whose nod he alternately 
passed from the convent to the throne, and from the 
throne to the convent A distant and dangerous 
station, amidst the barbarians of the west, excited 
the spirit and freedom of the Latin bishops Their 
popular election endeared them to the Romans 
the public and private indigence was relieved by 
their ample revenue , and the weakness or neglect 
of the emperors compelled them to consult, both in 
peace and wai, the temporal safety of the city In 
the school of adversity the priest insensibly imbibed 
the virtues and the ambition of a prince , the same 
character was assumed, the same policy was adopt- 
ed, by the Italian, the Greek, or the Sjrian, who 
ascended the chair of St Peter, and, after the loss of 
her legions and provinces, the genius and fortune of 
the popes again restored the supremacy of Rome It 

» In the narntiTe of thi» pcr^emtion from Tlicoplimcs and Cedre 
nil* Spanhrim (p 2XV— 218 ) happj to compare the Draco of Leo 
wllli the dracoona (Drnconet) of Louia XIV , iiid lii„lily aolaccs 
liim«rlf with lhi« control errnl pun 
b npo7pa|ipa 70P <fcr e/iS'C koto rairav t^apxiav rnr Vro Xf'pov 

nvTOi wovTot tino^pnv’ 01 aoi ofiitoni tou ndcrniTni tuv rpooxvvqoiv 
aar fftTTww FKniui lDimi«cin Op tom I p 025) Tltia oath and 
nibFcriptton I do not remember to bate Kcn In anj modern com 
pihtion 

c K«i TOP 'I tounr avy •^aatj IroXiy rnr /JoffiXciar or-00 arc^nec 

«t» TbcopbnicF {Cliroiio;Fnipb p |4X) For tin* Gpr_nr y i« «l j led 
Cj Cedreimt otrp utro'oXinot (p 4j0 ) /onan« p|ircide^ the tiinn 
d<r ntndnoiTi oiinXixfi (tom It I TV p lot IOj) It miy lip 
obterird. Hint tbc GrreXx are apt to coiifuiind llie tiinea and arlluna of 
two rirjrorira 

<1 V-c n»roniii« Annil recle* A D Tin Xo 4 5 dismim exem. 
plum' Ilellarmin dc llomino I’onlifire 1 v c 8 miilelatit cum 
•itte imperil x.,^ftniu« de Ile^nn Iialiw 1 m Opera, tom il p 1(?> 
rtnieh i« tbc cbaiiLP of Italy tbit Xij^nniu* i« corrected b| the editor 
of Milan, I’litlipptix Arselaliii alVilosnev and riihjeel of the pope 
c Qiind •! rliri'tlani ntim non rieiMniieriiiit Xeronem ant Jiilianum, 
id full niiia deeranl viree tem|mralr« eliri'tianw tbooe«l Itellarmine, de 
Him I’nilt I V c 7) Cardinal I’ernn tddt a diMincIlon mote 
limioiiiable to the firrt tlirtitian« bit ml tiioip mtirficlAry to modern 

{ irince*— the irenron of beretici and apiwtate* who breax their oath 
leiic their cmn and rtnounce tlieir alltyianre to Cliriit and hit rica" 
(I’ertoniana, p fo ) 

t rake a« a rjiecimen, the canlmr* naru«sr {lli«t de I F-heo p 
13A 1^1 )ond tlievrlirnirnl^l>antwim (lint Iimcitinm ) wbn with 
a liuhdred mo c, tread in Ui“ foolsteja of tlie renturutora of Majde 
bui},h 


IS agreed, that in the eighth century, their dominion 
was founded on rebellion, and that the rebellion 
was produced and justified, bj the heresy of the 
Iconoclasts, but tbc conduct of the second and 
third Grcgoiy, in this memorable contest, is vari- 
ously interpreted bj the w islics of tlicir friends and 
enemies The Bjzantinc writers unanimously 
declare, that, after a fruitless admonition, they 
pronounced the separation of the cast and west, and 
depnved the sacnlcgious tyrant of the revenue and 
sovcreignlj of Italy Their excommunication is 
still more clearly cxpicsscd by the Greeks, who 
beheld the accomplishment of the papal triumphs , 
and as they are more strongly attached to their 
religion than to their country, they praise, instead 
of blaming, the zeal and orthodoxy of these apos- 
tolical men " The modern champions of Rome are 
eager to accept the praise and the precedent this 
great and glorious example of the deposition of 
royal heretics is celebrated by the cardinals Baro- 
nius and Bcllarmine and if they are asked, why 
the same thunders were not hurled against the 
Ncros and Julians of antiquity^ they icpiy, (hat 
the weakness of the primitive church was the solo 
cause ofher patient loyalty * On this occasion, the 
clTccts of love and hatred arc the same, and the 
zealous protestants, who seek to kindle the indig- 
nation, and to alarm the fears, of princes and ma- 
gistrates, expatiate on the insolence and treason of 
the two Grcgoncs against their lawful sovereign ' 
They arc defended only by the moderate catholics, 
for the most part, of the Galilean church,^ who 
respect the saint, without approvingthc sin These 
common advocates of the crown and the mitre cir- 
cumscribe the truth of facts by the rule of equity. 
Scripture, and tradition , and appeal to ihc cv idcnco 
of the Latins,’’ and the lives* and cpisllts of the 
popes themselves 

Two original epistles, from Gregory niKtim of Gre 
the second to the emperor Leo, arc t^',peiir, 
still extant and if they cannot he A D 727 
praised ns the most perfect models of eloquence and 
logic, they exhibit the portrait, or at least the mask, 

p Spc Laiinny, (Onin, lom v par* ii fpi»l ni 7 p 45S--J74) 
Xitili* Alexiiiincr,(Uut Xo> Ti^tmicnti i«fii1 'in •Ii»«t< i p oj— 
OdjPa^i (Critica, tom in p 215,210.) mnl runmnv (f»loria Cinli* 
di Xnpnli lom i p 317 — 120) a di«cijile of Ibi* Galliran •I'bool In 
lire field of contro'er'y 1 alwai* pilj ibe miHlrralr jiarti, wbi Mainl 
on lire open middle (.imind e*j«i«ed lo lln fire of Iwlb eiile* 

h Tliej apirealrd In I’aill VV arnefriil, nr lliaenniu (ilef,e*ti« lanpo 
lird I >1 r d*) p SOC uOT 111 Scnpl Ital Vlnnliiri Mni i |ni* i ) 
and Uie nominal ADarlaaiiK file V it I’oiil in Vliiralori t nn in pit* 

I Gre-oriii< II p 151 Gre).oriii* III |i 1 S- Mrliaria« p li I 
Stepbaiiii* III p l(u I’aulo* p 172 ctepl anin IV p 174 Ila. 
dinniiT p 170 I^ HI p IOj ) Vet I ni»y renjr* Uiat lire In e 
Ana«lanii. (Hut Tecle* p 111 eilil He. ) and lire lli loria Vliwrlla, 

(I TXi p ISI In lom I ‘reripC Hal ) In lb of lire nintb tenli ry, 
ami approre thf C rwk of Tbeopnahrt 

I U ilh ftome mrnule ^iflVirtiw ino*l l^arr^d cnbi^ I un* llol 
Menlti* Sclnlrvlrale Cumpini Ibanebini iVliiralo i (Prolepomena ad 
lom III par* i ) arc a-rrid Uial tire I itwr r mlifiralu »a* rmnpr-red 
anil cifllini rd bv tire apo«ttiIieal librarliire ami milariM of llieeixblli 
and niiitb ciiiinrie* and Ibat lire h*t and rmallejt jjH I« lire work of 
Ara'lariii* wbf»*e name it bear* lire llj re r* ball ifoiir tire rarralite 
parlial lire driail* are IriPmp-^rl i« nt'i I Ire rrad M a rarmreand 
aulhenli rriwd of lire lint* Tire ej ntli* of tire jw pr* »te ri.iprraMl 
in tl e tnitimpi of Council* .... . . 

It lire |wi epUtIr* of Cirrury H ’ arr b«~i preirrrel to iKe Arte 
of the X Irene Oitincil (lom tin P r.l— l-l ) Tlrey ere wiPm ,t « 
daV icliirh i* *aririi*lv fixed br lire ami < lo lire je,r TJ^s b- Vi fa 
Inn (Vi nail d Italia Int ti p IW)io*S' and 1 y Fa-, in v.f}, 
h lire firre of prrandiire Owl *on'c I p •!* la»e r*aiwij Ore Srerf w 
and IT ideratioii o Ib-ic letKia- 
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of tlic founder of the papal monarclij ** During j 
ten pure and fortnmtc 3ears,” !>a3S Gregor3 to the ' 
emperor, “we ha^c tasted the annual eonifort of j 
5 our ro3al letters, siihsonbcd in purple ink, uith j 
3 our own hand the saered pledges of 3 our attach- 
ment to the orlhodov creed of our fathers How 
deplorable IS the change ’ how tremendous the | 
scandal • You now accuse the catholics of idolatr3 , 
and, 113 the accusation, 3 ou bctra5 30urownimpicl5 
and Ignorance To this ignorance we are compelled I 
to adapt the grossness of our st3le and arguments 
the first elements of holy* letters arc sulficicnt for 
3 our confusion , and were 30U to enter a grammar- 
school, and a\ow 30ursclf the cncm3 of our worship, 
the simple and pious children would ho prosoked 
to cast their horn-books at 3 our head ” After this 
decent salutation, the pope attempts the usual dis- 
tinction between the idols of nntiquit3 and tlic 
Christian images The former were the fanciful 
representations of phantoms or daemons, at a time 
when the true God had not manifested his person in 
an3 visible likeness The latter are the genuine forms ! 
of Christ, his mother, and his saints, who had ap- 
prosed, h3 a crowd of miracles, the innocence and 
merit of this rclatne worship He must indeed 
haic trusted to the ignorance of Leo, since he could 
assert the perpetual use of images, from the apostolic 
age, and their aenerahle presence in the six synods 
of the catholic church A more specious argument 
is drawn from present possession and recent prac 
tice the harmon3 of the christmn world supersedes 
the demand of a general council , and Gregor} 
frankl} confesses, that such assemblies can only he 
useful under the tcign of an orthodox prince To 
the impudent and inhuman Leo, more guilty than a 
heretic, he recommends peace, silence, and implicit 
obedience to his spiritual guides of Constantinople 
and Rome The limits of eivil and cccIcMastical 
pow ers arc dcG ned h} tin, pontilT To the former he 
appropriates the hod} , to the latter, the soul the 
sword of justice is in the hands of the magistrate 
the more formidable w eapon of excommunication is 
intrusted to the clergy , and in the exercise of their 
divine commission, a zealous son will not spare Ins 
oflVnding father the successor of St Peter ma} 
Inwfull} chastise the kings of the earth “ Yon 
assault us, O tj rant • w ith a carnal and military 
hand unarmed and naked, we can onl} implore 
the Christ, the prince of the hcascnl} host, that he 
will send unto 3011 a dciil, for the destruction of 
}our hod} and thcsahntion of jonr soul You de- 
clare, with foolish arrogance, I will despatch mj 
orders to Rome I will break in pieces the image of 
St Peter , and Gregory, like his predecessor Mar- 
tin, shall be transported in chains, and m exile, to 

I TttvfTt ^ «<\<a t ^ rctfutir <tt xnv 

Xwix rnt k cac xovt uycftotx I 

1 llii« |irr of Itte 1 omtortN |« hard of n C« 

fniJiw w Dneatti Dfnr^rnti, in Hie luf 

r 171) r rcUi)% rrrkmK Uip tweiilN ffiitUi •Udin not 

ytm Init from tiie tinut* of tlic Ttnmaii dnriiv to tlnr lit«t for 

V** of tin* IsrimtmiK 1 ratlirr l>tlif%e tint Cf^2or\ 

%itii titr iKilintty nf lli<* aje rTnplAjrs tfoiffa for mifeP, without mncii 

III ittfry iMfk I) s* (.rmiinc innmrt 

ui sAirot wr Cter eriicrer 


the foot of the imperial throni, "Would to God, 
that I might be permitted to tiead in the footsteps 
of the ho!} Martin , but may the fate of Constans 
sene as a w anting to the persecutors of the cliuich 
After hisjust condemnation h} the bishops of Sicil} , 
the t}rant was cut off, in the fulness of his sins, h} 
a domestic sen ant the saint is still adored hy the 
nations of Sc}thia, among whom he ended his 
banishment and his life But it is our dut} to Inc 
for the edification and support of the faithful 
people , nor arc we reduced to risk our safe!} on 
the event of a combat Incapable as }0u arc of 
defending }our Roman subjects, the maritime situa- 
tion of the citj may perhaps cfxpose it to jour de- 
predation , but we can remove to the distance of 
four-and-tw enty stadia,^ to the first fortress of the 

Lombards, and then } ou niaj pursue the winds 

Arc you ignorant that the popes are the bond of 
union, the meduitois of peace, between the east and 
west’ The ejesof the nations aie fixed on our 
humility, and they revere, as a God upon earth, 
the apostle St Peter, whose image you threaten to 
dcstroj "* The remote and interior kingdoms of the 
west present fheir homage to Christ and his vicege- 
rent, and we now prepare to visit one of their most 
powerful monarchs, who dcsiics to receive from our 
hands the sacrament of baptism " The barbarians 
have submitted to the joke of the gospel, while jou 
alone arc deaf to the voice of the Sheplierd These 
pious barbanans are kindled into rage they thirst 
to avenge the persccutioi) of the east Abandon 
}our rash and fatal enterprise , leficct, tremble, and 
repent If you persist, we are innocent of the blood 
tint will be spilt in the contest , maj it fall on jour 
own Lead " 

The first assault of Leo against tlic Re,„uorriaiy, 
images of Constantinople had been * ® 728 , &c 
witnessed by a crow d of strangers irom Italy and the 
west, who related with grief and indignation the 
s'lcnlcgc of the emperor But on the reception 
of his proscriptive edict, tlicj trembled for their 
domestic deities , the images of Christ and the 
'\'"irgui, of the angels, martjrs, and saints, were 
abolished in all the churches of Italj , and a strong 
alternative vns proposed to the Roman pontiff, 
the rojal favour as tlie price of his compliance, 
degradation and exile as the penalty of Ins disobe- 
dience Neither zeal nor policy allowed him to 
hesitate, and the haughtj strain in winch Giegory 
addressed the emperor dispinjs his confidence in 
the truth of his doctrine or the pow ers of resistance 
Without depending on praj ers or miracles hcboldlj 
armed against the public cncinj , and Ins pastoral 
letters admonished the Italians of their danger and 
their dut} ® At this signal, Ravenna, Venice, and 

n A-o mt C0UTCpt»ii Albeit T Tin Xr^oiictot SeirTfroi (p CHi ) 
Tlie jHipi- appeani to liarr impowl on IltP i,noniicr of llip Rrcrk« lie 
litril and dint in Itie I,ateran , and in Inn time alt the kiiisdiime of the 
wi'lliadcnditaml rhri<tiTiiit) Maj not thie niikiiown ieptrlutimt 
•nme reference to the ihi-f of the Nixon Jleptarcht/, In Ina kin„ of 
VVnoex »h>. Ill till piiilifirair ofGri).or} ilieN-nnid \i tied Riirne 
fir the pnrpov not orin|)tiiin, hut of pilj,rinuget ({’0^1, A D (SO 
}io 2. A D *20 JVo I4, ) 

o I «h>ll traiKcrilie the impotUnl and deririie pavia^e of the Litier 
Piintifiotii Itcrincirns ergo pius iirprofanam ]iriuctpis jumionem, 
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the cities of the exarchate and Pentapolis, adhered 
to the cause of religion , their military force by sea 
and land consisted, for the most part, of the natives, 
and the spirit of patriotism and yeal was transfused 
into the mercenarj strangers The Italians swore 
to live and die in the defence of the pope and the 
holy images , the Roman people w ere dci oted to their 
father, and even the Lombards were ambitious to 
share the merit and advantage of this holy war 
The most treasonable act, but the most obvious 
rcicngc, was the destruction of the statues of Leo 
himself the most eiTcctnal and pleasing measure of 
rebellion, was the withholding the tribute of Italj', 
and dcprii ing him of a pow cr which he had recently 
abused bj the imposition of a new eapitation r A 
form of administration was preserved by the election 
of magistrates and goicrnors, and so high was the 
public indignation, that the Italians were prepared 
to create an orthodox emperor, and to conduct him 
with a fleet and army to the palace of Constantino- 
ple In that palace, the Roman bishops, the second 
and third Gregory, w ere condemned as the authors 
of the revolt, and e\crj attempt was made, either 
by fraud or force, to seize their persons, and to 
strike at their lives The citj was repeatedly visited 
or assaulted by captains of the guards, and dukes 
and exarchs of iiigli dignity or secret trust , they 
landed with foreign troops, they obtained some 
domestic aid, and the superstition of Naples may 
blush that her fathers were attached to the cause of 
heresy But these clandestine or open attacks w ere 
repelled by the courage and vigilance of the Ro- 
mans, the Greeks were oserthrown and massacred, 
their leaders suflered an ignominious death, and the 
popes, howeser inclined to mere}, refused to inter- 
cede for these guilty victims At Rasenna,*' the 
scscral quarters of the cit} had long exercised a 
blood} and hereditary feud , in religious control ersy 
the} found a new aliment of faction but the lota- 
rics of images were superior in numbers or spirit, 
and the exarch, who attempted to stem the torrent, 
lost his life in a popular sedition To punish this 
flagitious deed, and restore his dominion in Italy, 
the emperor sent a fleet and arm} into the Adriatic 
gulf After sulTcniig from the winds and waves 
much loss and dcla},thc Greeks made their descent 
in the neighbourhood of Ravenna they threatened 
to depopulate the guilt} cajpital, and to mutate, 
perhaps to surpass, the example of Justinian the 
second, who had chastised a former rebellion b} the 
choire and execution of fift} of the principal inha- 

jvm roiitra impenturcni t|nui eonlnhotlem nc armvtit, rrniirni Imre 
nni 'cribrin nliiinic caterccliri<tiann«, eo quod ortn ftilr^ei im- 
lurtai tall* tqitur ixrmuti omnra Penti|mlenv-a alntie V'riictixruni 
evercitiia miilri imiwnlorij jiluionrra reatiicnini, dimilGH se nun 

2 um> In rjindmi iHintificn coiid(«rendrrc neeem, vd pro ejua nurir 
can iniK. X irililrr dcrrrtare {p 1V6) 

P Acrntvf nrrtpiUlion Ans»Ci«in« (p ISa) a innd enirl tax, 
iinkmun in tl|f Straren* Uieniv'lrc* rxetaiinxttie inloua M-iimbniirir 
Mli»l dr* Iii,nocIi*lr» 1 t) and Tlimplnnr*, {p 111 } wlm talk* or 
I’lirrtnii** iiiimtKrin„ the mate eliildren of Urarl Tin* mi^e cf lax. 
atinn wj* fainilur to llie Sarac, n«, and mmt uninrkd}' for tiie l,i*tn. 
nan It wi imtH>*nl a few tear* aaorn-ard* in Innceli} In, patron 
I nil* XtV 

<1 Sri tlir I ilxT 1’ontificali,«r A,.rirlln« (In the Striptorr* Ileruni 
Itahramiii ol lUiirat ni loin ii par* I } wlin«r d«-(wr «liade of hailu 
ri»i« liMtk* llir ihlT rrmo Ixtoern Itomr ard Raaeiiia Vet veatr 
iiidelitcti lu him fix Mime lurmii, amt dnmntir fart*— Ihr qi airt), and 
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bitanls The women and clerg} , in sackclotli and 
ashes, ia} prostrate in pra}cr, the men were in 
arms for the defence of their country , the common 
danger had united the factions, and the event of a 
battle was preferred to the slow miseries of a siege 
In a hard-fought da}, as the two armies alternately 
yielded and advanced, a phantom was seen, a voice 
was heard, and Ravenna was victonous by the 
assurance of victory The strangers retreated to 
their ships, but the populous sea-coast poured forth 
a multitude of boats , the waters of the Po were so 
deeply infected with blood, that during six years, 
the public prejudice abstained from the fish of the 
river, and the institution of an annual feast perpe- 
tuated the w orship of images, and the abhorrence 
of the Greek tyrant Amidst the triumph of the 
catholic arms, the Roman pontifi convened a synod 
of ninety-three bishops against the heresy of the 
Iconoclasts With their consent, he pronounced a 
general excommunication against all who by w ord 
or deed should attack the tradition of the fathers 
and the images of the saints in this sentence the 
emperor was tacitly involved,*' but the vote of a last 
and hopeless remonstrance may seem to imply that 
the anathema was yet suspended over liis guilty 
head. No sooner had they confirmed their own 
safety, the worship of images, and the freedom of 
Rome and Italy, than the popes appear to have 
relaxed of their seventy, and to have spared the 
relies of the Byzantine dominion Their moderate 
counsels delayed and prevented the election of a 
new emperor, and they cxhoitcd the Italians not to 
separate from tlic body of the Roman monarchy 
The exarch was pci nutted to reside within the walls 
of Ravenna, a captive rather than a master, and till 
the imperial coronation of Charlemagne, the govern- 
ment of Rome and Italy w as exercised in the name 
of the successors of Constantine * 

The liberty of Rome, which had 
been oppressed by the arms and arts 
of Augustus, was rescued, after seven hundred and 
fifty y cars of sen itudc, from the persecution of Leo 
the Isaunan By the Gicsars, the tnuinphs of the 
consuls had been annihilated in the dcrlinc and 
fall of the empire, the god Terminus, the sacred 
boundary, had insensibly receded from the ocean, 
the Rhine, the Danube, and the Euphrates , niui 
Rome was reduced to her ancient territory from 
Viterbo to Tcrracina, and from Nariii to the mouth 
of the Tiber ‘ When the kings w ere banished, the 
republic reposed on the firm basis which had been 

rattiniKomiirnna (j> ijl ) llir revenarof Juilliiinn II (p ICO, ISI } 
tlredrfnl of tlie Grfrk* (p ITO, I7I)S.c 
r Vet Lrn wa* uniloiibtrillv totnpri.<il tn 11*' ai ipii, imj;l 

num (acRirum ile*triicfnr txinenl, ,it rxlf n* a eorp> tf 

D X Jmu Oiri*ti lel lotm* rccleaiJ’ iiiiitUc Tbx raTW'iii*!, n«v 
decide nlwUiertlic piill or Uien'iircmr* itulrathe exrompiuijidmii, 
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toundcd l»j tlitir %\isdoin and Mrtue Tlicir per- 
petual jurisdiction was divided between two annual 
magistrates the senate continued to c\creise the 
powers of administration and counsel, and the 
Icgislatne authority was distributed in the assem- 
blies of the people, by a well-proportioned scale 
of property and scnice Ignorant of the arts of 
luvury, the primitiic Homans had improved the 
science of government and war the will of the 
community was absolute the rights of individuals 
were sacred one hundred and thirty thousand 
citizens were armed for defence or conquest , and a 
band of robbers and outlaws was moulded into a 
nation, dcscning of freedom, and ambitious of 
glory " When the sovereignty of the Greek, em- 
perors was extinguished, the ruins of Rome pre- 
sented the sad image of depopulation and decay 
her slavery was a habit, her liberty an accident, 
the elTcct of superstition, and the object of her own 
amazement and terroi The last vestige of the 
substance, or even the forms, of the constitution, 
was obliterated from the practice and memory of 
the Romans , and they were devoid of knowledge, 
or virtue, again to build the fvbnc of a common- 
wealth Their scanty remnant, the offspring of 
slaves and strangers, was despicable in the eyes of 
the victorious barbarians As often as the Pranks 
or Lombards expressed their most bitter contempt 
of a foe, they called him a Roman , “ and in this 
inmc," says the bishop Liutprand, “ we include 
vvliateveris base, whatever is cowardly, whatever 
»s perfidious, the extremes of awnce and luxury, | 
and every vice that can prostitute the dignity of! 
human nature ”x By the necessity of their situa- 
tion, the inhabitants of Rome were cast into the 
rough model of a republican government they 
were compelled to elect some judges in peace, and 
some leaders in war the nobles assembled to deli- 
berate, and their resolves could not be executed 
without the union and consent of the multitude 
The stylo of the Roman senate and people was 
rcvivcd, 3 ^ but the spirit was fled, and their new 
independence was disgraced by the tumultuous 
conflict of licentiousness and oppression The 
want of laws could only be supplied by the in- 
fluence of religion, and their foreign and domestic 
counsels were moderated by the authority of the 
bishop His alms, his sermons, his correspondence 
with tlic kings and prelates of the west, his recent 
services, their gratitude, and oath, accustomed the 
Romans to consider him ns the first magistrate or 
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pnnee of the city The Christian humility of the 
popes was not oflended by tlic name of Dotnmus,or 
Lord , and their face and inscription are still appa- 
rent on the most ancient coins* Then temporal 
dominion is now confirmed by the reverence of a 
thousand years , and their noblest title is the free 
choice of a people, whom they had redeemed from 
slavery 

In the quarrels of ancient Greece, „ „ . . 

the holy people of Ens enjoyed a per- bj the Lombards, 
petual peace, under the protection of * ° 730—752. 
Jupiter, and in the exercise of the Olympic games “ 
Happy would it have been for the Romans, if a 
[ similar privilege had guarded the patrimony of St 
i Peter from the calamities of war , if the Christians, 
who visited the holy threshold, would have sheathed 
their swords in the presence of the apostle and his 
successor But this mystic circle could have been 
traced only by the vv and of a legislator and a sage 
this pacific system was incompatible with the zeal 
and ambition of tbc popes the Romans w ere not 
addicted, like the inhabitants of Elis, to the inno- 
cent and placid labours of agriculture , and tlic 
barbarians of Italy, though softened by the climate, 
were far below the Grecian states in the institutions 
of public and private life A memorable example 
of repentance and piety was exhibited by Liutprand, 
king of the Lombards In arms, at the gate of the 
Vatican, the conqueror listened to the voice of 
Gregory the second,** withdrew his troops, resigned 
Ins conquests, rcspeetfully visited the church of St 
Peter, and, after performing Ins devotions, offered 
bis sword and dagger, his cuirass and mantle, his 
silver cross, and his crown of gold, on the tomb of 
the apostle But this religious fervour was the 
illusion, perhaps the artifice, of the moment , the 
sense of interest is strong and lasting, the love of 
arms and rapine was congenial to the Lombards, 
and both the pnnee and people were irresistibly^ 
tempted by the disorders of Italy, the nakedness of 
Rome, and the unwnrlikc profession of lier new 
chief On the first edicts of the emperor, they de- 
clared themselves the cliampions of the holy images , 
Liutprand inv aded the province of Romagna, w Inch 
bad already assumed that distinctive appellation , 
the catholics of the exarchate yielded without 
reluctance to liis civil and military power , and a 
foreign enemy was introduced for the first time into 
tho impregnable fortress of Ravenna That city 
and fortress were speedily recovered by the active 
diligence and mantimc forces of the Venetians, 
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and those faithful subjects obeyed the exiiortation 
of Gregory himself, in separating the personal gnilt 
of Leo from the general cause of the Roman em- 
pire « The Greeks were less mindful of the service, 
than the Lombards of the injury the two nations, 
hostile in their faith, ucrc reconciled in a danger- 
ous and unnatural alliance the king and the 
CKarch marched to the conquest of Spolcto and 
Rome the storm evaporated without effect, but the 
policy of Liutprand alarmed Italy with a vexatious 
alternative of hostility and truce His successor 
Astolphus declared himself the equal enemy of the 
emperor and the pope Ravenna vv as subdued by 
force or treachery,* and this final conquest extin- 
guished the senes of the exarchs, who had reigned 
with a subordinate power since the time of Justi- 
nian and the ruin of the Gothic kingdom Rome 
was summoned to acknowledge the victorious Lom- 
bard as her law ful sovereign , and the annual tribute 
of a piece of gold was fixed as the ransom of each 
citizen, and the sword of destruction was unsheathed 
to exact the penalty of her disobedience The Ro- 
mans hesitated , they entreated , they complained , 
and the threatening barbarians were cheeked by 
arms and ncgociations, till the popes had engaged 
the friendship of an ally and avenger bejond the 
Alps* 

Ucrdciivcnncc I” distress, thc first Grcgoiy 
implored thc aid of the hero of 
the age, of Charles Martel, who 
governed thc French monarchy with thc humble 
title of major or duke, and who, bj Ins signal 
victory over thc Saracens, had saved his country, 
and perhaps Europe, from thc Mahometan joke 
Thc ambassadors of the pope were received by 
Charles w ilh decent rev crcncc , but the greatness 
of his occupations, and thc shortness of his life, 
prevented his interference in the affairs of Italy, 
except bj a fricndlj and ineffectual mediation 
His son Pepin, the heir of Ins power and virtues, 
assumed thc oflicc of champion of thc Roman 
church , and thc zeal of thc French prince appears 
to have been prompted bj thc love of glorj and 
religion But thc danger was on thc banks of thc 
Tiber, thc succour on those of thc Seine , and our 
sj mpathj IS cold to thc relation of distant misery 
Amidst thc tears of the citj, Stephen thc third 
embraced thc generous resolution of visiting in 
person thc courts of Lombardy and France, to de- 
precate thc injustice of his enemy, or to excite thc 
pity and indignation of his friend After soothing 
thc public despair by htaniis and orations, he 
undertook this laborious journey with thc ambas- 
sadors of thc rrcnch nionarch and thc Greek 

e The Venelun hi»tori»n«. John Xi-nrninui (Chron Xenet. p 13) 
ind Ihe doRC Andrew Dandnin (Sctiplore* Her Ilal tom si> p 133 J 
hire preei-rrcd lint epttlle of Orocort Tlie Iom and rc<»r,ry of lie 
wnna are mt iilloned lit Paiihir l>i»ennu» {de Gr>t LanKofaard I a, 
c ds VI hi Script llai tom i para i p SOS SOX) l«il m r rhromila- 
fit|« P»j:i Miiratori, Xc.cmnotB«errlamthcdaleorcirctim«tanro, 

[ d liie option will dfiK-nd on the rartoua rtadin;;* of the VI*>4. of 
Ant*UMin— drcfFerof, ir rfrcfrprrrpf (Stnpl Ital tom iii pir» i j 
If*) 
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emperor Thc king of the Lombards was inexora- 
ble, but his threats could not silence thc com- 
plaints, nor retard the speed, of thc Roman pontiff, 
who traversed the Pennine Alps, reposed in the 
abbey of St Maurice, and hastened to grasp the 
right hand of Ins protector, a hand which was 
never lifted in vain, either in war or fnendship 
Stephen was entertained as the visible successor of 
thc apostle , at thc next assembly, thc held of 
March or of May, his injuncs were exposed to a 
devout and warlike nation, and he repassed the 
Alps, not as a suppliant, but as a conqucroi, at 
thc head of a French army, which was led by thc 
king in person The Lombards, after a weak re- 
sistance, obtained an ignominious peace, and sw ore 
to restore thc possessions, and to respect thc sanc- 
tity, of the Roman church But no sooner was 
Astolphus delivered from thc presence of thc 
French arms, than he forgot his promise and re- 
sented his disgrace Rome was again encompassed 
by his arms, and Stephen, apprchcnsiv c of fatiguing 
thc zeal of his Transalpine allies, enforced his com- 
plaint and request by an eloquent letter in thc 
name and person of St Peter himself ^ Thc apos- 
tle assures his adoptive sons, the king, thc clergy, 
and thc nobles of France, that, dead in thc flesh, 
he IS still alive in thc spirit, that they now hear, 
and must obey, thc voice of the founder and 
guardian of thc Roman church that thc Virgin, 
the angels, thc saints, and the martj rs, and nil the 
host of heaven, unanimously urge the request, and 
will confess thc obligation, that riches, victory, 
and paradise, will crown their pious enterprise, 
and that eternal damnation will he thc penalty of 
their neglect, if they suffer Ins tomb, Ins temple, 
and his people, to fall into thc hands of thc perfidious 
Lombards Thc second expedition of Pepin was 
not less rapid and fortunate than thc first St 
Peter was satisfied, Rome was again saved, nncl 
Astolphus was taught thc lessons of justice and 
sincerity by thc scourge of a foreign master After 
this double chastisement, thc Lombards languished 
about twenty years in a state of languor and decay 
But their minds were not yet humbled to their con- 
dition , nnd instead of affecting the pacific virtues 
of the feeble, they peevishly harassed thc Romans 
with a repetition of claims, evasions, and inroads, 
which they undertook without reflection and termi- 
nated without glory On either side, their expiring 

monarchy was pressed by the zeal and pnidencc 
of pope Adrian thc first, thc genius, the fortune, 
and greatness of Charlemagne thc son of Pepin , 
Uiesc hcroLS of the church and state wen united 
in public and domestic friendship, and, wlnlc they 
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trampled on llic prostrate, lliey \arnislicdthciir pro- 
ceedings with the fairest colours of equity and 
moderation * The passes of the Alps, and the 
Malls of Pasia, were the onl} defence of the Lom- 
bards, the former iicre surprised, the latter were 
Conquest nfLntn iniesled, bi the son of Pepin, and 
after a bloekade of two years, Desidc- 
"a’d 771 nusj Ihc last of their natne princes, 
surrendered his sceptre and liis capital Under the 
dominion of a foreign king, but in the possession 
of their national laws, the Lombards became the 
brethren rather than the subjects of the Franks, 
mIio denied their blood, andnianncrs, and language, 
from the same Germanic origin " 

I’epin mil mutual obligations of the popes 

ciiiricinaHiio, aiid tlic Carloi ingian family , form the 
A 1) 7jI 753 important link of ancient and modern, 
of ciiii and ecclesiastical, history In 
the conquest of Italy, the champions of the Roman 
church obtained a faiourablc occasion, a specious 
title, the wishes of the people, the prayers and in- 
trigues of the clergy But tlie most essential gifts 
of the popes to the Carloi ingian race w cre the dig- 
nities of king of France,' and of patrician of Rome 
I Under the sacerdotal monarchy of St Peter, the 
nations began to resume the practice of seeking, on 
the banks of the Tiber, their kings, their laws, and 
the oracles of their fate The Franks were per- 
plc\cd between the name and substance of their 
goiernmcnt All the powers of royalty were ever- 
ciscd by Pepin, mayor of the palace , and nothing, 
except the regal title, was wanting to liis ambition 
His enemies were crushed by Ins valour, his friends 
were multiplied by his liberality, his father had 
been the saiiour of Christendom , and the claims of 
personal merit were repeated and ennobled in a de- 
scent of four generations The name and image of 
royalty was still presened in the last descendant of 
Clous, the feeble Cliildcnc, but his obsolete nght 
could only be used as an instrument of sedition, 
the nation was desirous of restoring the simplicity 
of the constitution , and Pepin, a subject and a 
prince, w as ambitious to ascertain Ins ow n rank and 
the fortune of his family The mayor and the 
nobles w ere bound, by an oath of fidelity , to the 
royal phantom, the blood of Closiswas pure and 
sacred in their eyes , and their common ambassadors 
addressed the Roman pontiif, to dispel thcirscniples, 
or to absohe their promise The interest of pope 
Zachary ,thc successor of the tw o Grcgorics, prompt- 

r Cxctpl in the Airorrc of tbe dausfiter of T>e«ideriii4 ^hom Cliar 
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cd him to decide, and to decide in their favour he 
pronounced that tlie nation might lawfully unite, 
in the same person, the title and aiithonty of king , 
and that the unfortunate Cliildenc, a victim of the 
public safety, should be degraded, shaved, and 
confined in a monastery for the remainder of his 
days An answer so agreeable to their vi isbcs w as 
accepted by tbe Franks, as tbc opinion of a casuist, 
the sentence of a judge, or the oracle of a prophet 
the hicrov Ingian race disappeared from the earth , 
and Pepin was exalted on a hncklcr by the suffrage 
of a free people, accustomed to obey his laws, and 
to march under his standard His coronation was 
twice performed, with the sanction of the popes, by 
their most faithful servant St Boniface, the apostle 
of Germany , and by the grateful hands of Stephen the 
third, who, in the monastery of St Denys, placed 
the diadem on the head of liis benefactor Tbe 
royal unction of the kings of Israel was dexterously 
applied the successor of St Peter assumed the 
character of a divine ambassador a German chief- 
tain w as transformed into the Lord’s anointed , and 
this Jewish rite has been diffused and maintained 
by the superstition and vanity of modern Enrope 
The Franks were absolv cd from their ancient oath 
but a dire anathema was thundered against them 
and tlieir posterity, if they should dare to renew 
the same freedom of choice, or to elect a king, ex- 
cept in the holy and mentonous race of the Carlo- 
vingian pnnees Without apprehending the fu- 
ture danger, tliese princes gloned in their present 
security the secretary of Charlemagne affirms, 
that the French sceptre was transferred by the 
authority of the popes ,’ and, in their boldest enter- 
prises, they insist, witli confidence, on this signal 
and successful act of temporal junsdiction 
n In the change of manners and Patncians of 
language, the patncians of Rome™ 
vvero far remov ed from the senate of Romulus, or the 
palace of Constantine, from tlie free nobles of the 
republic, or the fictitious parents of the emperor 
After the recovery of Italy and Afnca by tlie arms 
of Justinian, tho importance and danger of those 
remote provinces required the presence of a su- 
preme magistrate , he was indifferently sty led the 
exarch or the patrician, and these governors of 
Ravenna, who fill their place in the chronology of 
pnnees, extended their jurisdiction over the Roman 
city Since tbc revolt of Italy and the loss of the 
exarchate, the distress of the Romans bad exacted 

b Not nbwlutely for t)ic first time On a )e« cob»picuous theatre 
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v1 orks, vol 111 part i p 234—249 
t Sec C^inlnrif, in Viti Carob Ma^ni c i p D &c c lii p 24 
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some sacnficc of tlieir independence Yet, even in 
tins art, thej exercised the right of disposing of 
thcmschcs, and the decrees of the senate and 
people successively invested Charles ^lartel and his 
posterity vnth the honours of patrician of Rome 
Tlic leaders of a powerful nation would have dis- 
dained a serv'ilc title and subordinate oflice , but 
the reign of the Greek emperors was suspended , 
and, in the vacancy of the empire, they derived a 
more glorious commission from the pope and the 
republic The Roman ambassadors presented these 
patricians with the kc}S of the shnne of St Peter, 
as a pledge and symbol of sovcreignt} , with a holy 
banner, which it was their right and duty to unfurl 
in the defence of the church and city ” In the time 
of Charles Martel and of Pepin, the interposition 
of the Lombard kingdom cov ered the freedom, while 
it threatened the safety, of Rome , and the pah tct~ 
ate represented only the title, the service, the alli- 
ance, of these distant protectors The power and 
policy of Charlemagne annihilated an enemy, and 
imposed a master In his first visit to the capital, 
he was received with all the honours which had 
formerly been paid to the exarch, the representative 
of the emperor , and these honours obtained some 
new' decorations from the joy and gratitude of pope 
Adrian the first® No sooner was he informed of 
the sudden approach of the monarch, than he des- 
patched the magistrates and nobles of Rome to meet 
him, with the banner, about thirty miles from the 
city At the distance of one mile, the Flaminian 
way was lined with the schools, or national commu- 
nities, of Greeks, Lombards, Saxons, &.c the Ro- 
man ymilh were under arms , and the children of a 
more tender age, with palms and olive branch. s in 
their hands, chanted the praises of their great de- 
liverer At the aspect of the holy crosses, and en- 
signs of the saints, he dismounted from his horse, 
led the procession of the nobles to the Vatican, and, 
as he ascended the stairs, devoutly kissed each step 
of the threshold of the apostles In the portico, 
Adrian expected linn at the head of his clergy they 
embrared, ns friends and equals , but in their march 
to the altar, the king or patrician assumed the right 
hand of the pope Norwas the Frank content with 
these vain and empty demonstrations of respect In 
the twcntv-six years that elapsed between the con- 
quest of Ijombardy and liis imperial coronation, 
Rome, vvhieh had been delivered by the sword, was 
subject, as his own, to the sceptre of Charlemagne 
The people sw ore allcgioiiec to his personand family 
in his n.imc money was coined, and justiecwas ad- 
ministered , and the cleetion of the popes was ex- 

n The l«t>»l »d»oeilrs ran mOrn llir .jmVlic tnrinln;: of the lao 
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»lrJil of rrrri r- mmei piater or rori«mt (w Hi ran-r ) mil Uy 
rmall^ *f eiiirlr* VUrlrl i« riiftTrt rd Irt lliir itnimrtaot e irrrrtKii 
(Citahni, in 111. Critital Prtfjw Aiinali il lltUa Ion trii n 

» 111 the aiitlinitir tiarralirr of tlii« r»rrpt,i ii, llir 1 dwr 1‘ ntif ral» 
oloerita — ohtiam illi rjiir*»nrtitar«Iiri:rii* »mrTalnIrnTiiiT» til r. 

tiriit mn*taadrx»r\tioniaiit p Inrimnn winiri diiir,rnmcam 
liigr 111 hooirr «iiwipi f'TII (lum in jiril p ISV.; 

raii'ii« 111 ronn* »ho Iwe-io, Uy rr-pfn- of Ch'rlmMSt r 
ilrynN'»noinr»«hi.«ilio.lrilv— rr't-irrmta-. I’ ir-ipoi irnTn. 
tool 1 •oif aSihilil e-rpO « 'dr virtrn. • l^nr* , Jj 1 1« ' S.,.nr 


amined and confirmed by his authority Except 
an original and self-inherent claim of sovereignty, 
there was not any prerogative remaining, which the 
title of emperor could add to the patrician of Rome p 
T he gratitude of the Carlovingians Uonaiimanf 
w as adequate to these obligations, and 
their names arc consecrated, as the I'®!’®' 
saviours and benefactors of the Roman chnrcb Her 
ancient patrimony of farms and liousts w as trans- 
formed by tbeir bounty into tbc temporal dominion 
of cities and provinces, and tbc donation of the 
exarchate was the first-fruits of the conquests of 
Pepin •> Astolplius with a sigh relinquished bis 
prey, tbc keys and tlic hostages of the prineipal 
cities were delivered to tbc French ambassador, 
and, in bis master’s name, be presented them before 
the tomb of St Peter The ample measure of the 
exarcliatc*’ might romprisc all tbc provinces of 
Italy which bad obeyed the emperor and bis vice- 
gerent, but Its strict and proper limits vverc in- 
cluded in tbc tcmtoncs of Ravenna, Bologna, and 
Ferrara its inseparable dependency was the Pen- 
tapolis, which stretched along the Adriatic from 
Rimini to Ancona, .and advanred into the midland 
counti^ as far as the ridges of the Apciininc In 
this transaction, the ambition and avarice of the 
popes had been severely condemned Perhaps the 
humility of a chnstian priest should have rejected 
an earthly kingdom, which it was not easy for him 
to govern without renouncing the virtues of Ins 
profession Perhaps a faithful subject, or even a 
generous enemy, would have been less impatient tn 
divide the spoils of the barbarian , and if the em- 
peror had intrusted Stephen to solicit in his n.imc 11 k 
restitution of the exarchate, I will not absolve tlie 
pope from the rcpro.ich of treachery and falsehood 
But 111 the rigid interpretation of the law s, every one 
may accept, without injury, whatever his benefactor 
can bestow wnthout injustice The Greek emperor 
had abdicated, or forfeited, his right to the exar- 
chate, and the sword of Astolphus w ns broken by 
the stronger sw ore! of the Cnrlov ingi in It w as not 
in the cause of the Iionoclast tint Pepin had ex- 
posed his person and army in a double cxpi dition 
beyond tbc Alps he possessed, and might law fully 
alienate, his conquests and to the nnpnrtiiiutus of 
the Greeks he piously replied, that no hiimnn enu- 
sidcrntion should tempt him to rcsuinr ihe gift w hn h 
he had conferred on the Roman pontiff foi the rt'- 
nusbinn of iiis sins and the snlvatioii of ius <>0111 
The splendid donation was granted in supri me and 
absolute dominion, and the world behcti! for tlx 
first time a chnstian bishop invested with the prr- 
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rogatncs of a temporal pnncc , tlie clioico of ma- 
gistrates, the exercise of justice, the imposition of 
taxes, and the m caltli of the palace of Pax cmia In 
the dissolution of the Lombard kingdom, the inha- 
bitants of the duchj of Spolcto* sought a refuge 
from the storm, shaxed their licads after the Roman 
fashion, declared thcmsclxcs the servants and sub- 
jects of St Peter, and completed, by this xoluntary 
surrender, the present circle of the ecclesiastical 
state That mj stcrious circle was enlarged to an 
indchmto extent, by the xerbal or w rittcn donation 
of Charlemagne,* xilio, in the first transports of liis 
xictorj, despoiled himself and the Greek emperor 
of the cities and islands which had formerly been 
annexed to the exarchate But, in the cooler mo- 
ments of absence and reflection, he viexvcd, xvitli 
an eje of jealousj and enxy, the recent greatness 
of his ecclesiastical allj The execution of his ow n 
and Ills father's promises was respcctfullj eluded 
tilt king of the Franks and Lombards asserted the 
inalienable rights of the empire , and, in liis life 
and death, Raxenna,® as well as Rome, was num- 
bered in the list of his metropolitan cities The 
sovereignty of the exarchate melted away in tlie 
hands of the popes they found in the archbishops 
of Raxenna a dangerous and domestic rival * the 
nobles and people disdained the yoke of a priest , 
and, in the disorders of the times, they could only 
retain the memory of an ancient claim, which, in a 
more prosperous age, they have revived and real- 
ized 

Fraud is the resource of weakness 
donsfiwi of Ora and cunning , and the strong tliongh 
•tantine Ignorant, barbarian, was often en- 

tangled in the net of sacerdotal policy The Vatican 
and Lateran were an arsenal and manufacture, 
which, according to the occasion, have produced or 
concealed a various collection of false or genuine, 
of corrupt or suspicious, acts, as they tended to 
promote the interest of the Roman church Before 
the end of the eighth centurj, some apostolical 
scribe, perhaps the notorious Isidore, composed the 
decretals, and the donation of Constantine, the two 

Spolclitii dcprccati sunt, ut *os in icrriiin 11 Petri rceiperet «t 
more Unmmnnim lnn«ur»ri facercl {Ana«l»«ios, p 18 j ) X el it may 
l)» a nui'tion uhctlwr llicN pave Uieir onii perrons or llieir coiinlrj 
t Tlip pnlic> am) ilnnations of Cliarlenu„iie arc carefully cxiromcd 
b\ St Marc ( Vbrejti. tom I p 3''(l — 108 ) who has «ell studied lire 
Cnicx l^robnus 1 belleic, mlh liini Hut Ibcy nerc oiilt i erbal Tire 
mmt anciriit nit of donation llial pretends to be extant, is tint of the 
rmiictnr Lewis the Pious. (Si^onins de nejriio llalia ] Is 0(K.fa tom 
II p 207 -270) Its aiilbeiiticilj or nt least its inle-rily are niiicli 
qiicsiniiied (Pa„i, A I) 817, Xo 7,&e Bliinlori Aiiiiati tom Vi p 
Ijs (lc DisrerMb Cliorogtapliira pH 31 ) but I see no reasonible 
otijertlao to tlie*c princes so frcel> disposing of wliat was not Ilicir 

twii 

w Cli rlrmagne roticited xml obtained from the proprietor, Ihdrian 
I the ronviics of tire palace of naseiinx, for the decoration of Aix la 
Ctu|<Fl|e (C«l Carotin episl 07 p 223 ) 

s The popes oflen eomptaiii of lire usurpations of Leo of llai enna 
(Codex raroltn epul &I— oX p 200— 20j ) Si corpus St Andtcre fra 
tris (.erinani SI Petri bie liuma set, nci|iiaqiiain nos Romani pontilires 
Sic sjbjn-asseiit (Aj;iicllii« Lilicr Pontiiicalis ill Scriptorcs Rerum 
Iial t, in II par* i p 107 ) 

» 1 iiHiniii Cnnstantmo ina.nn per eiiis hrvitatem S R Ecclrsix 
tlciata rt exaltalx e*! d {lotatatem in Ills llnpcnre parlibiis brcin 
dt.inmest Quu eerenorus Con Isiitiniis his temponbus, &c 
(Crsirx Csrotiii epi 1 ilj in tom lii pari ii p 1*®) Pa^i {Cniita 
A 11 T’l Xi> 10) asrtilirs tbein to an iroimstnrof tbeeiglitli rriiliii) 
»l< , Is trtmnl ibe o»me of St Ividmei bis bumble title of Ptccalor 
WAS i.miraolU but apll) turned into Vrrcolor hit roercliandire was 
■ 'll <! t niiilalite and a few ihects of piper were sold for much wealth 
so * pmtr 


magic pillars of the spiritual and temporal monar- 
chy of the popes This memorable donation was 
introduced to the w orld by an cpistlo of Adrian the 
first, who exhorts Charlemagne to imitate the libe- 
rality, and rev iv e the name, of the great Constan- 
tine y According to the legend, the first of the Chris- 
tian emperors was healed of the leprosy , and pnrified 
in the waters of baptism, by St Silvester, the Roman 
bishop, and never was physician more gloriously 
recompensed His royal proselyte withdrew fiom 
tlic scat and patrimony of St Peter , declared lus 
resolution of founding a now capital in the cast , 
and resigned to the popes the free and perpetual 
sovereignty of Rome, Italy, and the piovinces of 
tlie west • This fiction was productive of the most 
beneficial effects The Greek pnneos w ere convicted 
of the guilt of usurpation and the revolt of Gre- 
gory vv as the claim of Ins law fnl inbentance The 
popes were delivered from tlicir debt of gratitude , 

I and the nominal gifts of the Carlovingians were no 
; more than the just and irrevocable restitution of a 
scanty portion of the ecclesiastical state The sove- 
reignty of Rome no longer depended on the choice 
of a fickle people , and the successors of St Peter 
and Constantine were invested with tlie purple 
and prerogatives of the Cmsars So deep was the 
Ignorance and cieduhty of the times, tliat the most 
absurd of fables was received, with equal reverence, 
in Greece and in France, and is still cniollcd among 
the decrees of the canon law * The emperors, and 
tlic Romans, w'erc incapable of discerning a forgery 
tliat subverted their rights and freedom , and the 
only opposition proceeded from a Sahinc monas- 
tery, which, in the beginning of the tw clftb century , 
disputed the truth and validity of the donation of 
Constantine '* In the revival of letters and liberty 
tins fictitious deed was transpierced by the pen of 
Laurcntius Valla, the pen of an eloquent critic and 
a Roman patriot ' His contemporaries of the fif- 
teenth century were astonisbcd at bis sacrilegious 
boldness , y et such is the silent and irrcsistiblcTro- 
gress of reason, that before tlie end of the next age, 
file fable w as rejected by the contempt of historians ^ 

X Fabrirlus (BibliuL Gr-ec loro ii n 4—7] bus enumerated (he 
xeicral editionioriliu Act, in Greek and Latin The coji} which I,aii 
rentius Valh recites and refutes, appears to be taken eiUier from (Ire 
spunons Acts of St Silvester or from Gratian a Decree, to ivhicli ac 
cordini; lobim and oilier*, It has beep tairrentiliousU tacked 
• In lire jeor liU) it was believed (wash beliesed!) bj pope Ico 
IX , Cardinal Peter Dainianns &c Mnratori places (Aniiali d Rain, 
tom IX p 23 27 1 tire fietition* dointions of lewis the Plows, the 
Othos, jee de Doiiatlunc Constantini See a Dissertation of Natalis 
Alexander scculum iv diss 25 p 335—350 
b Sec 1 lar(,e account of tire controversy (A D IlOo) wbicli arose 
from apriiale law uiit,in UreCluonicon rusense, (Script Return lie. 
lirarimi tom li pars ii p 037, &e ) x copious extract from tire ar> 
cliiiesof tint Rencilictine abbej Tliej were formerlj accessible to 
curioii* foreigners (I c RIanc amt iVTabiilon,) and would line enriclied 
the first rohimeof the IlistoriaMoiiastmliiliicorQiiIrini Rut lliey 
are now imprironed (Bliintnri, Scriplore* R I tom ii pirs ii p 26" ) 
by Ibe timid policy of tire court of Rnmei and the fiture cardinit 
yicldril to the loire of aiulioril) and the wh sjiers of ambilion (Qui- 
rini, Comment, pars ii p 123— )30 } 
c I Ime read in the roltrction of Scliardius, (de Poteslatc Impcrnli 
Erclesiastin p 731— 7R0) this aiiimited discourse winch was com 
pored h} the author A D 1440 six years nUcr tlie Bifflt of pope 
Cii„enius IV It i*n most lebcmeiit party pampbtil V'illaju*ti6cs 
and animates lire molt of the Roman* and would even appro* cftie 
oenf ada,tt,er a-ain*t llieir sarerdolal tyrant Such a critic mi,.bt 
expect the pe-seciilinn of the rlcr(,y yet Ire made hn p»ci iiid i* 
buried in lire Lateran (Rayle Dictioiinaire Critique, V'A t LA V'o**iiis 
dr lli*lorIris Latiiii*, p 5SO ) 

i See Guicciardini, a servant of^the popes, in that lonp and vatuabte 
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and poctSj* and the tacit or modest censure of the 
ad^ocatcs of the Roman church ^ The popes them- 
selves have indulged a smile at the credulity of the 
vulgar,® hot a false and obsolete title still sanc- 
tifies tlieir reign, and, by the same fortune vi Inch 
has attended the decretals and the bihyllinc oracles, 
the edifice has subsisted after the foundations have 
been undermined 

nestontion of While the popes established in Italy 
iimfces III the tlieir freedom and dominion, the ima- 
pw^**Jrciie, ges, Uic first cause of their revolt, n ere 
A D 780, &c restored in the eastern empire Under 
the reign of Constantine the fifth, the union of civil 
and ecclesiastical power had overthrown the tree, 
w ithout extirpating the root, of superstition The 
idols, for such they were now held, were secretly 
cherished by the order and the sex most prone to 
devotion , and the fond alliance of the monks and 
females obtained a final victory over the reason 
and authority of man Leo the fourth maintained 
\i ith less rigour the religion of his father and grand- 
father , but lus vnfe, the fair and ambitious Irene, 
had imbibed the zeal of the Athenians, the heirs of 
the idolatry, rather than the philosophj, of their 
ancestors Duiing the life of her husband, these 
sentiments were inflamed bj danger and dissimula- 
tion, and she could onl> labour to protect and pro- 
mote some favourite monks whom she drew from 
their caverns, and seated on the metropolitan thrones 
of the cast But as soon ns she reigned in her ow n 
name and that of her son, Irene more scnouslj un- 
dertook the nun of the Iconoclasts , and the first 
step of her future persecution was a general edict 
for libcrt}' of conscience In the restoration of the 
monks, a thousand images w ere exposed to the pub- 
lic veneration , a thousand legends were invented 
of then siiflcrings and miiacles By the opportu- 
nities of death or removal, the episcopal seats were 
judiciousl} filled , the most eager competitors for 
carthl} or celestial favour anticipated and flattered 
tlic judgment of their sovereign , and the promotion 
of her sccrctarj Tarasius gav c Irene the patriarch 
of Gonstantiiioplc, and the command of the oriental 
church But the decrees of a general council could 
onlj be repealed hj a similar asscmblj * the Ico- 
noclasts whom slic convened, were bold in posses- 
sion, and averse to debate, and the feeble voice of 

di^rc lion, tthicli ln<t rfMiintil il< place in llie list eililioi,, corrccti) 
pnlilisliitl from the aiitliorsSlS and printnl in riiurTo1iimcsinc|iiart« 
timhrtlif mine nfrriliiir;,o I77 j (Istonad Italia, tom i p 33j— 135) 
» 1 hr I’aladiii Aslolpho f lOiiil it in tlic tnmiii, imon„ the tliini,« 
that ucre hwl iipmi eirih (Orlando Fnrioso xxsii M 1 
111 iiti fiorcail nil crand monte pis>a, 

Clirhbe |,il hiionoodore nrpiiEza forte 
Qnrsto eta il dono (sr peni dir irre) 
rill Constiiitiiin al hiion Silirstrn fere 
V « t this incompaiahlr (lorm hi' lircii ipproi ed hi a hull of Leo \ 
nS^Haroimis A 11 ,Nn It"— 133 A ll IISI, ^n 51 &,c 
Thr nrdinal irishn to tuppost that Home was olTcrcd hv Cotwlaitinr, 
mid rffntrd hi '■ilirslrr 1 he act of donitiou hi r, nsidrrs, «tran-eli 
rnnni.h, ns a f ir},rn t f the fitrt-ks 
F Ban, mils n cn da merres mnire encore en a t il Imp dil el I on 
louhnt sans nmi, [Cardinal i'a I’frron lipii I, mprclui ccnsiircrcctte 
l«rlir dc ism ht*loirr J rn dcsi«.ii iinjniir as-cc Ir Pape, cl il no me 
rr|v,iiihl autre chose ‘chriuhte* i Canon ici la Icnpr>mi’'il Ic diwtil 
rn riii-f (Prrromitia p “7 ) 

h 1 nr rrmaii„it;r h t, ri of ima.rs fnmi Irene to Thrsolora ts ml 
fret si t ,r the catholics II) Itaromu* and l’a;i, (V D *60— SI0)X_ 
tali' Ah landrr (Hist \ T hrrnlitmiiii 1 aooplla adrerr*is TIvtcIi- 
esis p 11*,— l*Vland ilnpio {Uihliot Icclmtow ti p ISi/— Lt ) 


tbc bishops was rc-ccbocd by the more formidable 
clamour of the soldiers and pcojilc of Constantino- 
ple The dclaj and intrigues of a } car, vuiih i.rncnii 
lljc separation of the disaffected troops, 
and the choice of Nice for a second a d Vst 
orthodox synod, removed these ohsta- 
cles , and the episcopal conscience w as again, after 
the Greek fashion, in the hands of the prince No 
more than eighteen dajs were allowed for the con- 
summation of this important w ork the Iconoclasts 
appeared, not as judges, but as cnminals or peni- 
tents , the scene was decorated by the legates of 
pope Adrian and the eastern patni^rch,'- the decrees 
were framed bj the president Tarasius, and ratifiod 
bj tbc acclamations and subscriptions of three hun- 
dred and fiftj' bishops Thtj' unammouslj' pro- 
nounced, that tlic worship of images is agreeable to 
Scripture and reason, to the fathers and councils of 
the church but thej hesitate w hether that w orsinp 
be relative or direct, whether the Godhead, and 
the figure of Christ, he entitled to the same mode 
of adoration Of this second Niccnc council, the 
acts are still extant , a curious monument of super- 
stition and Ignorance, of falsehood and follj I 
shall only notice the judgment of the hishops, on 
the comparative merit of image worship and moral- 
ity A monk had concluded a Irncc with the d,c- 
mon of fornication, on condition of interrupting his 
dailj prajers to a picture that hung in his cell 
His scruples prompted him to consult the abbot 
“ Rather than abstain from adoring Christ and his 
mother in their holj images, it w ould be better for 
jou," replied tlic casuist, “ to enter cvtrj brothel, 
and visit every prostitute, in the citj 

For the honour of orthodox}, at „ . 

, , , , _ , Final mtahli'h 

least the orthodoxy of the Roman mcni <,t imai,cs 
church, it js somewhat unfortunate, 
that the two princes who convened A D sia 
the two councils of Nice arc both stained with tite 
blood of tlieir sons The second of these assemblies 
was approved and ngoronsl} executed hj thi des- 
potism of Irene, and she refused her adversaries the 
toleration winch at first she had granted to her 
fiiends During the five succeeding reigns, i 
period of thirtj -eight j cars, the contest was nnin- 
taincd, vnth unabated nge and various sticciss, 
between tlic worshippers and the breakers of tin 

for the protf«lant*» liy ^Psinlicim ilh*i p ) TUa lage, 
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images , but I am not inclined to pursue uitli mi- 
nute diligence tbc repetition of the same events 
Nicepborns allowed a general libcrtj of speech and 
practice , and the onlj virtue of his reign is accused 
by the monks as the cause of bis temporal and eter- 
nal perdition Superstition and n cakness formed 
the character of Michael the first, hut the saints 
and images were incapable of supporting their vo- 
tary on the throne In the purple, Leo the fifth 
asserted the name and religion of an Armenian, 
and the idols, with their seditious adherents, were 
condemned to a second evile Their applause 
would have sanctified the murder of an impious 
tj rant, hut his assassin and successor, the second 
Michael, was tainted from his birth with the Phry- 
gian heresies he attempted to mediate hetw een the 
contending parties , and the intraotahlc spirit of 
the catholios insensibly cast him into the opposite 
scale His moderation w as guarded by timidity, 
but his son Tlicopliilus, alike ignorant of fear and 
pity , was the last and most cruel of the Iconoclasts 
The enthusiasm of the times ran strongly against 
them , and the emperors, who stemmed the torrent, 
were exasperated and punished by the public ha- 
tred After the death of Tlieophilus, the final vic- 
tory of the images w as achiev ed by a second female, 
his widow Theodora, whom he left the guardian of 
the empire Her measures were hold and decisive 
The fiction of a tardy repentance ahsolv ed the fame 
and the soul of her deceased husband the sentence 
of the Iconoclast patriarch w as commuted from the 
loss of Ills cj cs to a w hipping of tw o hundred lashes , 
the bishops trembled, the monks shouted, and the 
festival of orthodoxy preserves the annual memory 
of the triumph of the images A single question 
yet remained, whether they arc endowed with any 
proper and inherent sanctity it was agitated by 
the Greeks of the eleventh century,” and as this 
opinion has the strongest rccommcndntion of ab- 
surdity, 1 am surprised that it was not more expli- 
citly derided in the affirmative In the west pope 
Adrian the first accepted and announced tbc decrees 
of the Niccnc assembly which is now revered by 
the catholics as the seventh in rank of tlie general 
councils Rome and Italy were docile to the voice 
of their father , but the greatest part of the Latin 
Christians were far behind in the race of supersti- 


tion The churches of France, Gcr- of 

many, England, and Spam, steered a 
middle course between the adoration a d 794 , &c.’ 
and the destruction of images, w hicli they admitted 
into their temples, not as objects of worship, but as 
lively and useful memorials of faith and history 
An angry book of controversy was composed and 
published in the name of Charlemagne under 
Ins authority a synod of three hundred bishops was 
assembled at Frankfort ® they blamed the fury of 
the Iconoclasts, but they pronounced a more severe 
censure against the superstition of the Greeks, and 
the decrees of their pretended council, which was 
long despised by the barbarians of the w est r Among 
them the worship of images advanced with silent 
and insensible progress , but a large atonement is 
made for their hesitation and delay, by the gross 
idolatry of the ages winch precede tlie reformation, 
and of the countries, both in Europe and America, 
which are still immersed in the gloom of super- 
stition 

It was after the Nicene sy nod, and rmii sepantion 
under the reign of the pious Irene, 
that the popes consummated the sepa- jj 
ration of Rome and Italy, by the trans- 774-800 
lation of the empire to the less orthodox Charle- 
magne They were compelled to choose between the 
rival nations religion was not the sole motive of 
their choice , and while they dissembled tbc fail- 
ings of their friends, they beheld, with reluctance 
and suspicion, the catholic virtues of their foes 
The difiercncc of language and manners had per- 
petuated the enmity of the two capitals , and they 
were alienated from each other by the hostile oppo- 
sition of seventy years In that schism the Romans 
had tasted of freedom, and the popes of sov creignty 
their submission would have exposed them to the 
revenge of a jealous tyrant, and the revolution of 
Italy had betrayed the impotence, as well as the 
tyranny, of the Byzantine court The Greek em- 
perors had restored the images, but they had not 
restored the Calabrian estates^ and the Illynan 
diocese,' which the Iconoclasts had torn away from 
the successors of St Peter, and pope Adrian 
threatens them with a sentence of excommunication 
unless they speedily abjure this practical heresy * 
The Greeks were now orthodox, but their religion 


m in account of control enj In the Alexini of Anna Comnena, 
0 t I* aof] Mo^heim, (fn«tilut Hi«t Crete* p 371,372.) 

n The { il)t{ Ciroltni (Sjnnhcim, p 413— ) coTn|KHr<l m the pa 
)acr or winter qitartcra of Charlemairtio, nt M^irin* A D 7{KI and 
tent b) i itt;ct)crtto pope Hadri*iii I \rlio an*werrd them a grandts 
et epivtota tom \\\\ v lSo3 ) The Carohnenpropme 

T20 olijcctton* again*! tho Ntrenr <vood end «uc1i word* aa thc<eare 
Itie dtitTcrn of their rlietoric— demcntiam nri*cn. C entililati* oti*otr 
tfimriTcirrm argumen(atnnnt**itnae!ab*itrdla*inia denvonc 
d}gni* nnma*, ttc he 

• The of Charlemagne were political a» well as cccle*i 

a*tica| and the Ofrc< hundred member^t^^t Alexander, sec vni p 33) 
wh> «3t and ^oted at Frankfort mmt include iiut ont) tlie biMiops, but 
I#M? alitiot*, and erco the principal tajmen 
p Qnt supra nneliiAmi'i patre*no*tri (epi^copi e t racerdote*) omni 
noifirsrrritiurn ct adontinnrm icnasriniiro renuentes contemp*crwiil 
aique eon*^iitienle<condcmfiarerunt (Concil tom ix n lOl Canon ii 
rraRekfurd ) A polemic in«*l lie hard hearted indeed who doc* not 
pity ilr^ciT rt*uf lUrmint, Pagi Alexander, Maiml»oflrg,ltc tuelude 
tiiif nnhicka sentenre 

1 ^ ^»ph4iir* (p *t43 ) speciGea thft«e of and Cahhna which 
>ie!crdanantmilient of three talrnta anda half nfgold, (perhaps 7003/ 


aterhnp ) Liutprand more pnmpoudy enumerates the pilrimonic* of 
Mic Thimau church in Greece, Judrea Persia, Mesopotamn, Baby Ionia, 
r.*>pl and Libya which were detained by the injustice of tlu Greek 
emjicror (T/igat od Nictphorum, in Script Bcritm Italicaruni.ton* n 
par* I p 481 } 

*1 J''*! cadern Illy nenm w illi Apulia Calabria 

and Sicily, (Thoma*tn Picciphne de I Fghae tom i p 145) hy the 
conh**ionof the Greek* the fiatnarch of Cnn*taiitinnplehad detach 
ed from Rome the mctro))ohtnu* of 1 lic**alonica, Athcii* Coriiilb 
Aicopoli*, and Patnc (Iiic HoUten Grngraph Sacra p 22.) and 
III* ajuntiial eonqiie*!* extended to Tiapic* and Amalplii (Gnimone, 
Woria Civile dt Napoli, tom i p 517— o24 Pagi, A D 730 No 

• In hoe oMenditur, quia ex uno capitulo ab crrorc rc\tr*i* m alii* 
du^ij* in eodem (was it the aame 1) pcrmancant errore dc dioce*i 
a R I MU de patiamonii* iteriim increpante* commonemna, «t »i n 
rntitncre noliierit hercticiim enm pro huju*mndi errore pcrrcieraiitin 
iWcrncmu* (Fpivt Hadrian Papa* ad Camhtm nTagiittm in Concil 
lorn am p ludH) to which he adds n reavnn, nin*t directly opposite 
lo hi* conduct that lie preferred the sah at ion of souls and rule of faith 
to the good* of till* transitory world 
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might he tainted hj the breath of the reigning 
monarch the Franks were now contumacious , but 
a discerning e3C might discern their approaching 
conversion from the use, to the adoration, of images 
The name of Charlemagne was stained by the pole- 
mic aenmonj of Ins scribes, but the conqueror 
himself conformed, with tlie temper of a statesman, 
to the various practice of France and Italj In his 
four pilgrimages or visits to the Vatican, he em- 
braced the popes in the communion of friendship 
and pietj , knelt before the tomb, and consequently 
before the image, of the apostle , and joined, with- 
out scruple, in all the prajers and processions of 
the Roman liturgj’ Would prudence or gratitude 
allow the pontifls to renounce their benefactor’ 
Had they a right to alienate his gift of the ex- 
archate’ Had they power to abolish his govern- 
ment of Rome’ The title of patncian was below 
the merit and greatness of Charlemagne , and it was 
onlj bj rev IV ing the western empire that thej could 
paj their obligations or secure their establishment 
By this decisive measure thej would final!} eradi- 
cate the claims of the Greeks from the debasement 
of a provincial towm, theraajest} of Rome would be 
restored the Latin Christians would be united, 
under a supreme head, in their ancient metropolis , 
and the conquerors of the west would receive their 
crown from the successors of St Peter The Roman 
church would acquire a vcalous and respectable ad- 
vocate , and, under the shadow of the Carlovingian 
power, the bishop might exercise, with honour and 
safety, the government of the citj ‘ 

Before the ruin of paganism in 
Rome, the competition for a w calth} 
bishopric had often been productive 
of tumult and bloodshed The people 
were less numerous, but the times were 
more savage, the prirc more importint, and tlic 
chair of St Peter w as fiercely disputed by the lead- 
ing ecclesiastics who aspired to the rank of sove- 
reign The reign of Adrian the first" surpasses the 
measure of past or succeeding ages,* the vialls of 
Rome, the sacred patriinoii} , the ruin of the Lom- 
bards, and the friendship of Charlemagne, w ere the 
trophies of his fame he sccretlj edified the throne 
of Ills successors, and dispHjcd in a narrow spice 
the virtues of a great prince Ills memorj was re- 
vered , hut in the next elcetion, a pnest of the Li- 
tcran, Leo the third, w,is preferred to the nephew 


Comiiatiati of 
Clnrlenn,.nc aa 
omjicror nf 
Home anil oftlie 

A t> 800 
Dec 


t roiilanini considers the emperor* a« no more lliiii (lie adrncile<ar 
Ihc cliiirili (idrocalu* et defen or ** IC I Ve Uitnn^e <,lo < 1 
loin I p iO ) lit* antat;oni,t Mnratori rediire* llir |*ope* tniteno 
more tlian llir exarrli* of Uie rm|M*ror In the moie-eiiiiiiaMr new «f 
Miolicim (liivtitut lli«l l^cfe*. p 2 SI srki ) tiir\ lirnl Konir under 
Uie rinpin. •• Ilie nin*t iiononrtlile rjicCK* of fii f or le-ncfre— prcmuii 
tur III I (c ral?_inii > • 

« 111* nirrit*and tio|<e 9 are rutnmrd up in an epitaph nf ilnrty ei-ht 
icrn* rf «hirlieiiarlrn>* 7 iiedeclarc*tiiinv'lrtlie anlti)', fConnl tom 

Till p sa«) 

I'lwt tilrrm tarrjnnn* Camli » Ita-e nimina •rripsi 
Tn milii dtilria amor fe mod phsan pater 
X iraina jtin.o ainnil litult* clan*, me ii yitra 
Adriiiiii* Carnlii re* rsn liiqtiepairr 
Tile l>oetr> mi-lit le tup, died be \Ieum I it llie tears the n-mtslo. 
rirtu* irilmte eanonft M uis to C*i«rlrtna;iie 
» f ver\ nfwt*j«ei» adm uintied— *»anetc I’a'er non ti’ebu an 
no* 1 * tri ' locntv ntearare On llewt «ir o^ie, llieatmn itah-rt 

rijtlit tear*— a *11 I hope fir an tmbdioi * tardiol 
r Tit m uranre of Anadauuf {tom in par* J p .nj lo* j „ 


and the favourite of Adnan,whomhchad promoted 
to the first dignities of the chnrch Their ac- 
qnicscenee or repentance disguised, above four 
}ears, the blackest intention of revenge, till the dav 
of a procession, when a furious hand of conspirators 
dispersed the unarmed multitude, and assaulted 
with blows and wounds the sacred person of the 
pope But their enterprise on his life or liberty w ns 
disappointed, perhaps by their own confusion and 
remorse Leo was left for dead on the ground , on 
his revival from the swoon, the cITect of his loss of 
blood, be recovered liis speech and sight , and this 
natural event was improved to the miraculous resto- 
ration of his C} cs and tongne, of w Inch he had been 
deprived, twice deprived, b} the knife of the assas- 
sins T From his prison he escaped to the Vatican , 
the duke of Spolcto hastened to his rescue, Charle- 
magne sympathised in his injuiy, and in his camp 
of Paderborn in Westphalia accepted, or solicited, a 
visit from the Roman pontifl* Leo repassed tho 
Alps w ith a commission of counts and bishops, the 
guards of bis safet} and the judges of his innocence, 
and it was not without reluctance, that the con- 
queror of (he Saxons delajed till the ensuing jear 
the personal discharge of this pious oflicc In his 
fourth and lastpilgnmagc, he was received at Rome 
with the due honours of king and patnrian Leo 
was permitted to purge himself hj oath of the 
crimes imputed to his charge Ins enemies were 
silenced, and the sncnlcgioiis attempt against his 
life was punished by the mild and insiifllcient 
pcnalt} of exile On the festival of Christmas, the 
last 3 ear of the eighth centur}, Charlemagne ap- 
peared in the cliurch of St Peter , and, to gralif} 
thevanit} of Rome, he had exchanged the simple 
dress of his countr} for the habit of <i patrician * 
After tlic celebration of the hoi} in3stcncs, Leo sud- 
dcnl} placed a precious crown on his head," and 
the dome resounded w itii the acclamations of the 
people, “Long life and victor} to Charles, the most 
pious Augustus, crowned hv God the great and pa- 
cific emperor of the Romans’" The head and body 
of Charlemagne w ere consecrated h} the ro}il unc- 
tion after the example of the Ca sirs, lie w as 
saluted or adored h} the pontifl*, his cnronition 
oath represents- a promise to mainliin the faitli and 
pnviltgcs of the church , and the lirst-fniits were 
paid in his rich olTerings to the shrincof tlicapoMlc 
In his familiar conversation, the emperor pruti sted 

IwlTil lij llic rrnlulilT or lome rrrticli snittli*!* but 1 ;i ilurj »*,i! 
oUicr wrilcr* of tin- nnx- a).r arc rrn-r niliiral aril norr-'t "I -u* 

«i ociilii* ntiilliilnm c»l la i* •• »at« Joliii tlic a*-! nu rf Na, If*. {V a 
I pi*mp Sa^ioi in Vrililirr* Vlilrabn trnn i pat* ii p 3lij 
dolpbu* a conlrnijKinrj' bi tm,> of <>r(«*i* *,b*cTTr« lailb luiac ft- 
(i 111 carm 3} 

Rnidita *iinl ’ mltum r* mmin r** a if nr mr.uiiw 
r*l tanicfi 111 ililliiu bur inirrr aiil ii i’* irucit 

a Twite, at til- rr<(tif«t t f llarlnin *ti'* b' a, ,-»rr<* at fS-ni- — 
lonta Innit- ct tliUnur'r ariutu* »t ta'r-iiti'rlni r, j iliyrar« 
imurfirmalt t-siiil«r 1 (r ^*iii p If”'*— 113 ' I'rir iV* UtrSnrtfx 
nio tlj»*itn|iliril* «f III* atf* *••)», llir in II- ril r liwt wrir>, 
riiatlt* Hir tlild rrlnriirTl t ■ rrarrr in a f ur ;o la* I II - p,» j 
il i«* liarknl at tlrapral- Piitiar**, V ir dr <3 r*-rfa — 

P 1”'') 

* Ve tni*t»*in* 'p I'T* / an! I r!i r-* fr sttiii f 
T 1 >» in M 2 !^^ t? ****!** I ^ 

fjiU* {( r n tlw* O iJ n U f tntJ |*j»- j. 

If .yu.) 
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Ills Ignorance of tlie intentions of Leo, ■nlueh lie 
nould ha\e disappointed by liis absence on that 
memorable da} But the preparations of tlio ccre- 
mon} must ba^ c disclosed the secret , and the 
journc} of Charlemagne re\eals his knowledge and 
expectation he had acknowledged that the im- 
perial title was the object of his ambition, and a 
Homan s} nod had pronounced, that it was the only 
adequate reward of his merit and service '• 
nci^n am) c)ii The appellation ofpicnt has been 
wetrr of charic often bcstowed, and sometimes de- 
A D 76S-8M served, but Charlcmagne is the only 
prince in nliosc favour the title has been indissolu- 
bl} blended vvitli the name That name, with the 
addition of taint, is inserted in the Homan calendar , 
and the saint, bj a rare felicity, is crowned with the 
praises of the historians and philosophers of an 
enlightened age His real ment is doubtless 
enhanced b} the barbarism of the nation and the 
times from which he emerged bnt the appaicnt 
magnitude of an object is likewise enlarged hy an 
unequal comparison, and the rums of Palmjra 
derive a casual splendour from the nakedness of 
the surrounding desert Without injustice to his 
fame, I may discern some blemishes in the sanctity 
and greatness of the restorer of the western empire 
Of his moral v irtucs, chastity is not the most con- 
spicuous ^ but tlie public happiness could not be 
materially injured by his nine wiv es or concubines, 
the various indulgence of meaner or more transient 
amours, the multitude of his bastards whom he be- 
stowed on the church, and the long celibacy and 
licentious manners of his daughters,* whom the 
father was suspected of loving wiUi too fond a 
passion I shall be scarce!} permitted to accuse 
the ambition of a conqueror , but in a day of equal 
retribution, the sons of his brother Carloman, the 
Merovingian princes of Aquitain, and the four 
tliousiind flve hundred Saxons who were beheaded 
on the same spot, would have something to allege 
against the justice and humanity of Charlemagne 
His treatment of the vanquished Saxons was an 
abuse of the right of conquest, his laws were not 
less sanginnar} than his arms , and in the discussion 
of Ills motives, whatever is subtracted from bigotry 
must be imputed to temper The sedentary reader 
IS amared b} his incessant activit} of mind and 
bod} , and his subjects and enemies were not less 


astonished at his sudden presence, at the moment 
when the} believed him at the most distant extre- 
mity of the empire , neither peace nor w ar, nor sum- 
mer nor winter, were a season of repose , and our 
fancy cannot easily reconcile the annals of his reign 
with tlie geography of his expeditions But this 
activity was a national, rather than a personal, vir- 
tue , tlie vagrant life of a Frank was spent in the 
chacc, in pilgrimage, in military adventures , and 
the journeys of Charlemagne were distinguished 
only by a more numerous train and a more import- 
ant purpose His military renow n must be tried hy 
the scrutiny of his troops, his enemies, and his 
actions Alexander conquered with the arms of 
Philip, but die two heroes who preceded Charle- 
magne, beqneathtd him their name, their examples, 
and the companions of dieir v ictones At the head 
of Ins veteran and supenor armies, he oppressed 
the savage or degenerate nations, wdio were incapa- 
ble of confederating for their common safety nor 
did he ever encounter an equal antagonist in num- 
bers, in discipline, or in arms The science of war 
has been lost and revived with the arts of peace, 
but Ins campaigns are not illustrated by any siege 
or battle of singular diOicuIty and success , and he 
might behold, with envy, the Saracen trophies of 
his grandfadier After his Spanish expedition, his 
rear-guard was defeated in the Pyrentcan moun- 
tains , and the soldiers, whose situation was irrc- 
tncvable, and whose valonr was useless, might 
accuse, witli their last breath, the want of skill or 
caution of their general s I touch with reverence 
die laws of Charlemagne, so highly applauded by a 
respectable judge They compose not a sy stem, but 
a scries, of occasional and minute edicts, for the 
correction of abuses, the reformation of manners, 
the economy of his farms, the care of his poultry, 
and ev en the sale of Ins eggs He wished to im- 
prov e the law s and the character of the Pranks , and 
his attempts, however feeble and imperfect, are de- 
serving of praise the inveterate evils of the times 
were suspended or mollifled by his government but 
in his institutions I can seldom discover the general 
views and the immortal spirit of a legislator, who 
survives himself for the beneilt of posterity The 
union and stability of his empire depended on the 
life of a single man he imitated the dangerous 
practice of dividing his kingdoms among his sons , 


1> Till* t,mt cTcnt of the tranUitloh or reitonlion of Die empire 
reUlnl anil ilMUtM.d b} Alexaniter, (<rcnl ix duvrl i n OiK) 

—W ) l’j,.i (loro III p 418.) Muialnn, {Aitnall d Italia, tom \i n 
W -3j2 ) S,onlii«, (de Ile,.iiii Itnliir I iv Op|> tom li p 247— 2j1 ) 
''pinliFim (rie firlH rmiKlatinne tni|irrii ) GiaiiiinDe (tom i p 395— 
4H5 ) St Ware (Abr^gt Cliroiiota,.i'|iie t«m f p ^33—41/0 ) t ailhrd 
(lilt de Cli-irleina(,ne tom ii p 386—440) AlmoW all theaL moderns 
Ime some reli-ioiia or oational line 
* U> Mabh, (Obseriations mir 1 Hiilnite de France ) Vollaire (Ilia, 
loire I eiirralr,) tlnliertviii, (nistorj of Cliarles V ) and Mnnlrsoiiicu 
(I pril dr<I/iix,l XXXI c 18) In tlie jear 1782 M Gailtard nub 
li»li«l Ilia [Inlntre I'e Charlemagne, (in 4 vols 12nio ) irlncli I Ime 
7 »"d profilably used The ailUinr is a man of arn<ennd hum.niil\ , 
and fm smik ,« lalxiiirett with indu«lrj and eleeance lint I lias e like 
*i*e eaamnieit the nii^mal mnniiinenta of llie reisna of IXpin and 
in lhe.jUi rolumr of the ilistorisna of I ranee 
. “ ‘‘'JJ:' inn of VliUln t imposed by n monk rleren vraiaaner the 
««lli of nurtrmagne shnvrs him m purcatorv with a \iiUure who i, 
r-ri>-lnallj .naviiif, ihe „nilty member, while llm rest of hi« IkhIj 
iiM- «nl irm of hta » irlitiK la toitod and perfeel (see Gailiard, lom ii 
P 317— 3ifl) ’ • 


e The marriage of ^inliard witli Imma, danchler of Ch irlemagiie, 
i« in my opinion, siinjcicnUy refuted hy tlie probrum and aiiepicto 
*'’*»*»'* damsels wiUioiitcxcepliii(. hiaowii infe, (c xix 
P PS— IW cum Nolls Schniiiicke ) The hiislnnil must hari. been too 
altong for Hie liistoriaii 


f Bwirtrs the massacres and transmigntinns tin. pam of death was 
pnrnnnne^ against the followm,, crimes 1 TIip refusal of baptism 
2. Tlie false pretence of baptism 7 A relapt to iilnlalry 4 The 
murder nf a priest or bishop 6 Human sarrilicts 6, I^tingr meat in 
Irf II 1 . crime might be expiated b% budiam or penance 

(Gailiard, tom u p 941— 217 ) and the cliristian Saynna liecame Uie 
pm)*'"* **'* (•ermanica., 

e in this action the famous Rutland Rolaiirfo Orlando was slain— 
cum pluribiK aliis Die truth in iuiiihanl (c g p 51-56) 

jUsa mi c Gailiard (tom In p 

, J Iw ofianlards are too proun of a a icbiry, whirl) liistora ascribes 
to the ftasmiis and mnianca; to tlie *tanmiii. 

^ lOl^bmidt from the best aiitlioritics, represents the fnleiaor ills 
5™” of IiB reign (Mi't. dcs AHeiumds, (ora ii p 
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and, after Ins namcrous diets, the whole constitu- 
tion was left to fluctuate between the disorders of 
anarch} and despotism His esteem for the piety 
and knowledge of the clergy tempted him to intrust 
that aspiring order with temporal dominion and 
cuil jurisdiction , and his son Lcw^s, w'hcnhc was 
stripped and degraded by the bishops, might accuse, 
in some measure, the imprudence of his father 
His laws enforced the imposition of tithes, because 
the daimons had proclaimed in the air that the de- 
fault of payment had been the cause of the last 
scarcity ‘ The literary merits of Charlemagne are 
attested by the foundation of schools, the introduc- 
tion of arts, the works whieh were published in his 
name, and his familiar eonnexionwith tlie subjects 
and strangers whom he iniitcd to his court to 
educate both the prince and people His own 
studies were tardy , laborious, and imperfect , if he 
spoke Latin, and understood Greek, he deri\ed the 
rudiments of know ledge from com crsdtion, rather 
than from books , and, in Ins mature age, the em- 
peror strove to acquire the practice of wnting, 
which every peasant now learns in his infancy The 
grammar and logic, the music and astronomy, of 
the times, were only cultivated as the handmaids of 
superstition but the curiosity of tiic human mind 
must ultimately tend to its improvement, and the 
encouragement of learning reflects the purest and 
most pleasing lustre on the character of Charle- 
magne ' The dignity of his person,” the length of 
Ins reign, the prospenty of his arms, tlie vigour of 
Ins government, and the reverence of distant na- 
tions, distinguished him from the royal crow d , and 
Europe dates a new acra from his restoration of the 
western empire 

Lxtcniof iiiscm. That empire was not unw orlliy of its 
pire in Fninci, n jjj, J some of the faircst king- 
doms of Europe were the patrimony or conquest of 
a princL, w ho reigned at the same time in France, 
Spain, Italy, Germany, and Hungary “ I The 
Roman province of Gaul had been transformed into 
the name and monarchy of FKA^ct , but, in the 
decay of the Merovingian line, its limits were con- 
tracted by the independence of the Jh lions and the 
revolt of Aqvitam Charlemagne pursued, and 
confined, the Britons on the shores of the ocean , 

1 Omni! tiomo ex ni& praprielate leptimam decimam ad eccle<iam 
conferat rxjierilnrnto tnim didicimiis »■ anno quo illaialidv farni.^ 
irrc|)<il tliiillire vvriiaamnnnaa adnrmDnIbii<deTnrata«,ct \o«wrx|irn. 
lialinni* audita*. ‘*ucli i» Oie decree and a*.vrtinii of the treat Council 
of 1 inihfort (cinon XXV tom ix p lOj) iloth Vldcn, {ili'C of 
Tithe* Work* vol IIL jiart il p IMG }andMontr*qiiirii (Lapritde* 
Lolx I XXXI c IS.) re|ire<entCiiarlemaj;nea« thefirtt /rgal author of 
tithe*. S,irh olilipitinna liave roiintr} tenllrmen to hi* fuemnr) I 

I; LLiiiInrd (C 2S p <11 ) rtoarli afhrins teiitalnt et acribere 
aed paiuni pro*prre»urresMt labor pra pn*trru«i;t *eroliirlioata* The 
iKHlrrii* liaie iwrwrtrd and torreclrd thia otirmita niranms and th" 
title of M Gaillanl * Vixiertation (tom in p an— SCO ] bcirar* tin 
partiaht} 

1 *>«• t,ainaril tnni ill p 13S— 1T6 and Schmidt, lem ii p lai— l£i 

m VI fiailtird (tom III p ”1*31 fixm the true Mature of Chulemasne 
l*»ex ni«**-rlslion ofMarqtiard I reherad rateem Csiahart p 320 kir ) 
at five f«t nine inehr* of rtrnch about aix for one mrh and a fn’irtli 
1 ti..h h, tuM*iirr Tlie romanre «ritert tia*e iftc*ra*ed it toei.lit fret, 
and til" pant wa* endonrd willi matcldr** *trentth and appetite at a 
aincb *troVe of Iti* Rood aword Jixnttf lie rui a iitnVr a borvraa i 
and III* lior*r , at a aiiule tepa*the devoured a Roroc two foolsa qiiar 
ter of moitoo ke 

B Ve the vonciie lint correet and oncinal, vtork < f IJ Anrill- (Ctata 
firmer* en I iiropeapnv la Giute de 1 1 mpite llciinaui enO-xidrol, 
Pari* 17*1 hi tin ) ndiw map inrhide* ilit empire of CliarlenaRrr 


and that ferocious tribe, whose origin and language 
are so difierent from the French, was chastised by 
the imposition of tribute, hostages, and peace 
After a long and evasive contest, the rebellion of 
the dukes of Aquitain was punished hy the for- 
feitnrc of their province, their liberty, and their 
lives Harsh and rigorous would have been bucli 
treatment of ambitious governors, who had too 
faithfully copied the mayors of the palace But t 
recent discovciy'p has proved that these unhappy 
princes were the last and lawful heirs of the blood 
and sceptre of Clovis, a younger branch, from the 
brother of Dagobert, of the Merovingian house 
Their ancient kingdom was reduced to the duchy of 
Gascogne, to the counties of Fcscnpac and Armng- 
nac, at the foot of the Pyrenees their race was 
propagated till the beginning of the si\tccnth cen- 
tury', and, after surviving their Carlovingian ty rants, 
they were reserved to feel the injustice, or the 
favours, of a third dynasty By the rc-union of 
Aquitain, France was enlarged to its present boun- 
dancs, with the addition of the Netherlands and 
Spam, as far as the Rhine II The j. 
Saracens had been expelled from 
France by the grandfather and father of Charle- 
magne, but they still possessed the greatest part 
ofSPAiN, from the rock of Gibraltar to the Pyrenees 
Amidst their civil divisions, nn Arabian emir of 
Saragossa implored bis protection in the diet of 
Paderborn Charlemagne undertook the expedi- 
tion, restored the emir, and, without distinction of 
faith, impartially crushed the resistance of the 
Christians, and rewarded the obedience and service 
of the Mahometans In Ins absence be instituted 
the Spanish maich^i winch extended from the Py- 
renees to the river Ebro Barcelona was the resi- 
dence of the French governor he possessed the 
counties of JtonsiUon and Catalonia, and the infant 
kingdoms of jSmairc and Arragon were suhjcrlto 
his jurisdiction HI As king of the 
Lombards, and patrician of Rome, lie 
reigned over the greatest part of Italv,' a tract of 
a thousand miles from the \lps to the borders of 
Calnbna The duchy of Jiencicntum, a Lombard 
fief, bad spread, at the expense of the Gneks, over 
the modern kingdom of Naplc.s But Arrcthis, the 
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rugning duke, refused to be included in the slaiery 
of Ins countrj , assumed tbe independent title of 
pnnee, and opposed Ins sword to the Carloiingiaii 
monarchs His defence was firm, Ins submission 
was not inglorious, and the emperor was content 
with an casj tribute, the demolition of Ins fortresses, 
and the aeknow Icdgment, on bis coins, of a supreme 
lord The artful flatltrj of bis son Grimoald added 
the appellation of father, but be asserted bis dignity 
with prudence, and Ecneientum insensibly escaped 

from tbe French joke* IV Charlc- 

magne was the first who united Ger- 
mans under the same sceptre The name of Orien- 
tal Jiitiicc IS preserved in the circle of Franconia, 
and the people of Heise and Thnnngia were ro- 
ccntlj incorporated with the Motors, bj the confor- 
mitj of religion and goiernmcnt The Alemanm, 
so formidable to the Romans, were the faithful 
lassals and confederates of the Franks, and their 
countrj was inscribed within the modern limits of 
Ahacc, Swabia, and Switpei land The Bavarians, 
with a similar indulgence of their laws and man- 
ners, were less patient of a master the repeated 
treasons of Tasiilo justiflcd the abolition of their 
hcreditarj dukes, and their power was shared 
among the counts, who judged and guarded that 
important frontier But the north of Germanj , from 
the Rhine and bejond the Elbe, was still hostile and 
pagan , nor w as it till after a w ar of thirty-three 
years that the Savons bowed under the joke of 
Christ and of Charlemagne The idols and their 
votaries were extirpated the foundation of eight 
bishoprics, of Munster, Osnaburgh, Paderborn, and 
Mindcn, of Bremen, Verden, Hildobheini, and Hal- 
berstadt, defint, on cither side of the Weser, the 
bounds of ancient Saxonj , these episcopal scats 
were the first schools and cities of that savage land , 
.and the religion and hniiuinitj of the children 
atoned, in some degree, for the massacre of the 
parents Beyond the Elbe, the Slavi, or Sclav o- 
ninns, of similar manners and various denomina- 
nations, overspread the modern dominions of 
Prussia, Poland, and Bohemia, and some transient 
marks of obedienec have tempted the French his- 
torian to extend the empire to the Baltic and the 
Vistula The conquest or conv crsion of those coun- * 
tries IS of a more lecent age , but the first union of 
Bohemia vvith the Germanic bodj maj be justly 
Hungary «^crihcd to the arms of Charlemagne 
V He retaliated on the Avars, or 
Huns of Pannonia, the same calamities which they 
had inflicted on the nations Their rings, tlie 
vrooden fortifications which encircled their districts 
and Villages, were broken down bj the triple cITort 


I of a French army, that w as poured into their country 
by land and water, through the Carpathian moun- 
tains and along the plain of the Danube After a 
bloody conflict of eight jears, the loss of some 
French generals was avenged by the slaughter of 
the most noble Huns the relics of the nation sub- 
mitted the rojal residence of the chagan was left 
desolate and unknown , ,ind the treasures, the ra- 
pine of two hundred and fifty jears, enriched the 
victorious troops, or decorated the churches of Italy 
and Gaul * After the reduction of Pannonia, the 
empire of Charlemagne was bounded only by the 
conflux of the Danube with the Teyss and the Save 
the provinces of Istria, Liburnia, and Dalmatia, 
were an easy, though unprofitable, accession , and 
it was an elfect of his moderation, that he left the 
maritime cities under the real or nominal sov ereignty 
of the Greeks But these distant possessions added 
more to the reputation, than to the power, of the 
Latin emperor , nor did he risk any ecclesiastical 
foundations to reclaim the barbarians from their 
vagrant life and idolatrous w orship Some canals 
of communication between the rivers, the Sadne 
and the Meuse, the Rhine and the Danube, were 
faintly attempted” Their execution would have 
vivified the empire , and more cost and labour were 
often vv asted in the structure of a cathedral 
If we retrace the outlines of this n„ «e,p),bouw 
gcographieal picture, it will be seen «nd enemies 
that the empire of the Franks extended, between 
east and w est, from the Ebro to the Elbe or Vistula , 
between the north and south, from the duchy of 
Beneventum to the river Ejder, the perpetual 
boundary of Germany and Denmark The personal 
and political importance of Charlemagne was mag- 
nified bj the distress and division of the rest of 
Europe The islands of Great Britain and Ireland 
were disputed by a erowd of piinces of Saxon or 
Scottish origin , and, after the loss of Spain, the 
chnstiaii and Gothic kingdom of Alphotiso the 
Chaste was eonfined to the narrow range of tho 
Asturian mountains These petty sovereigns re- 
vered the power or virtue of the Carlovingian 
monarch, implored the honour and support of his 
alliance, and styled him their common parent, the 
sole and supreme emperor of the w est * He main- 
tained a more equal intcrcoiirsL with the caliph 
I Harun al Rashid, r whose dominion strctclicd from 
I Africa to India, and accepted from his ambassadors 
j a tent, a water-clock, an elephant, and the kejs of 
the holj sepulchre It is not easy to conceive the 
I private friendship of a Frank and an Arab, who 
were strangers to each other’s person, and language, 
and religion but their public correspondence was 
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founded on vanity, and their remote situation left 
no room for a competition of interest Two thirds 
of the western empire of Rome nerc subject to 
Charlemagne, and the deficiency was amply sup- 
plied by his command of the inaccessible or insin- 
cible nations of Germany But in the choice of his 
enemies, we may be reasonably surprised that he 
so often preferred the poverty of the north to the 
riches of the south The three and thirty cam- 
paigns laboriously consumed in the woods and 
morasses of Germany, w'ould base suiliccd to assert 
the amplitude of his title by the expulsion of the 
Greeks from Italy and the Saracens from Spain 
The weakness of the Greeks would ha^c ensured 
an easy victory and the holy crusade against the 
Saracens would have been prompted by glory and 
re\cngc, and loudly justified by religion and policy 
Perhaps, in his expeditions beyond the Rhine and 
the Elbe, he aspired to save his monarchy from the 
fate of the Roman empire, to disarm the enemies of 
civilized society, and to eradicate the seed of future 
emigrations But it has been w iscly obsen ed, that 
in a light of precaution, all conquest must be in- 
cflcctual, unless it could be universal , since the 
increasing circle must he involved in a larger 
sphere of hostility * The subjugation of Germany 
withdrew the veil which had so long concealed the 
continent or islands of Scandinavia from the know- 
ledge of Europe, and awakened the torpid courage 
of their barbarous natives The fiercest of the 
Saxon idolaters escaped from the Christian tyrant 
to their brethren of the north , the ocean and Medi- 
terranean were covered w ith their piratical fleets , 
and Charlemagne beheld w ith a sigh the desti uctivc 
progress of the Normans, who, in less than seventy 
years, precipitated the fall of his race and mo- 
narchy 

iii» Miccc«»ors, Romans rc- 

A TJ 814— 887, \ncd the primitive constitution, the 
nil, III Germany, titles of cmpcror and Augustus were 
087, in rmicc conferred on Cliarlcmaguc for the 
term of his life , and his successors, on each va- 
cancy, must have ascended the throne by a formal 
or tacit election But the asbociation of his son 
Lewis the Pious asserts the independent right of 
nions<. hy and conquest, and the emperor seems on 
this^ oVtasion to have foreseen and prevented the 
latent claims of the clergy The royal 
youth was commanded to take the 
crown from the altar, and with liisown hands to 
place It on his head, as a gift which he held from 
God, his father, and the nation * The same cere- 
mony was repeated, though with less energy, in the 
siibscquciit associations of Lothairc and Lew is the 
second the Carlovingian sceptre was trinsmittcd 
from father to son in *i lineal descent nf four gene- 
rations , and the ambition of the popes w as redured 
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to the empty honour of crowning and anointing 
tlicsc hereditary princes who w ere already inv ested 
with their power and dominions The i,e«risfhcPioii» 
pious Lewis survived his brothers A D sit-sio 
and embraced the whole empire of Charlemagne , 
but the nations and the nobles, his bishops and his 
children, quickly discerned that this mighty mass 
was no longer inspired by the same soul , and the 
foundations were undermined to the centre, while 
the external surface was yet fair and entire After 
a war, or battle, which consumed one hundred 
thousand Franks, the empire was divided by treaty 
between liis three sons, who had violated every filial 
and fraternal duty The kingdoms of j 

Germany and Franre were for ever A.D aio^sa; 
separated, the provinces of Gaul, between the 
Rhone and the Alps, the Meuse and the Rhine, 
were assigned, with Italy, to the imperial dignity 
of Lothairc In the partition of his share, Lorraine 
and Arles, two recent and transitory kingdoms, 
were bcstow’cd on the younger children , and Lewis 
the second, his eldest son, was coiilciit ij 

with the realm of Italy, the proper ^ ® 850 -875 
and sulTicicnt patrimony of a Roman emperor On 
his death without any male issue, the vacant throne 
was disputed by his uncles and cousins, and the 
popes most dexterously seized the occasion of judg- 
ing the claims and merits of the candidates, and of 
bestowing on the most obsequious, or most liberal, 
the imperial oflicc of advocate of the Roman church 
The dregs of the Carlovingian race no longer ex- 
hibited any symptoms of virtue or power, and the 
ridiculous epithets of the Jn7rf, the ttammcrct, the 
/at, and the swipfe, distinguished the tame and 
uniform features of a crowd of kings alike deserv- 
ing of oblivion By the failure of the collateral 
branches, the whole inheritance devolved to Charles 
the Fat, the last emperor of Ins family his insanity 
authorized the desertion of Germany, 

Italy, and France he was deposed 
in a diet, and solicited Ins daily bread 
from the rebels by whose contciiipt his life and 
liberty had been spared According to the measure 
of their force, the governors, the bishops, and the 
lords, usurped the fragments of the falling empire , 
and some preference was shown to the female or 
illegitimate blood of Charlemagne Of the greater 
part, the title and possession were alike doubtful, 
and the merit was adequate to the contracted scale 
of their dominions Those who could appear with 
an army at the gates of Rome were crowned em- 
perors in the Vatican , but their modi sty was more 
frequently satisfied with the appellation of kings of 
Italy , and the whole term of seventy -four years 
may be deemed a vacancy, from the abdication of 
Charles the Fat to the establishment of Oilio the 
first 
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Otlio** was of the noblo race of the 
maiw W'Wrtta dukes of Sa\on} , and if he truly dc- 
the cn? sctndcd from Witikind, the ad^ersarj 
'"'^A V oca. proscljtc of Cliaricmngne, the 

posterity of a \anquished people Mas 
exalted to reign o^cr their conquerors His father 
Henry the FoMlcr was elected, by the sulTragc of 
the nation, to sa\c and institute the kingdom of 
German} Its limits* were enlarged on eserj side 
h} Ins son, the first and greatest of the Othos A 
portion of Gaul to the west of the Rhine, along the 
banks of the IMense and the Moselle, Mas assigned 
to the Germans, b} Mhosc blood and language it 
has been tinged since the tune of Cmsar and Taci- 
tus BctMCcn the Rhine, the Rhone, and the Alps, 
the sueecssors of Otho acquired a sain suprcmac} 
o\cr the broken kingdoms of Burgundy and Arles 
In the north, Christianity was propagated by the 
SMord of Otho, the conqueror and apostle of the 
Slai 1C nations of the Elbe and Oder the marches 
of Brandenburg and Sleswick were fortified Mith 
German colonies , and the king of Denmark, the 
dukes of Poland and Bohemia, confessed them- 
sches his tributarj \assals At the head of a vic- 
torious army, he passed the Alps, subdued tl\|e 
kingdom of Italj, delivered the pope, and for ever 
fixed the imperial cronn in the name and nation of 
Germany From that memorable mra, two maxims 
of public jurisprudence were introduced by force 
and ratified by time I TAat the pnneo, uho nas 
elected in the German diet, acquired, from that 
instant, the subject kingdoms of Italj and Rome 
II But that he might not legally assume the titles 
of emperor and Augustus, till he had received tlie 
crown from the hands of the Roman pontiff* 

Tnncri,on,of >mpcnal dignity of Charle- 

iiicwisirtn and magnc vvas announced to the cast by 
eastern emiures alteration of Ills stjle , and instead 

of saluting Ins fathers, the Greek emperors, he pre- 
sumed to adopt the moie equal and familiar appel- 
lation of brother* Perhaps in his connexion with 
Irene he aspired to the name of husband Ins cm- 
bassj to Constantinople spoke the language of 
peace and friendship, and might conceal a treat} of 
marriage with that ambitious princess, who bad 
renounced the most sacred duties of a mother 
Tilt nature, the duration, the probable consequences 
of such an union between two distant and dissonant 
empires, it is impossible to conjecture , hut the 
unanimous silence of the Latins maj teach us to 
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suspect, that the report was invented by the enemies 
of Irene, to charge her vvith the guilt of bctrajing 
the church and state to the strangers of the west ' 
The French ambassadors were the spectators, and 
had nearly been the victims, of the conspiracj of 
Niecphorus, and the national hatred Constanti- 
nople was exasperated by the treason and sacrilege 
of ancient Rome a proverb, “ That the Franks 
were good friends and bad neighbours,” was in 
ever} one’s mouth , but it vvas dangerous to pro- 
V oke a neighbour n ho might be tempted to reiterate, 
in the church of St Sophia, the ceremony of his 
imperial coronation After a tedious journey of cir- 
cuit and dela},thc anihassadois of Niecphorus found 
him in his camp, on the hanks of thenver Sala, 
and Charlemagne aficcted to confound their v anity 
b} displaying, in a Franconian village, the pomp, 
or at least tlie pndc, of the Byzantine palace* 
The Greeks were successively led through four 
halls of audience in the first the} were ready to 
fall prostrate before a splendid personage in a ohair 
of state, till he informed them that he vv as only a 
servant, the constable, or master of the horse, of the 
emperor The same mistake, and the same answer, 
were repeated in the apartments of the count pala- 
tine, the steward, and the chamberlain , and their 
impatience vvas gradually heightened, till the doors 
of tlie presence-chamber were thrown open, and 
tlicy beheld the genuine monarch, on hi$ throne, 
enriched with the foreign luvcury which he despised, 
and encircled with the love and reverence of his 
victorious chiefs A treaty of peace and allianoo 
was concluded between the two empires, and the 
limits of the east and m cst were defined by the right 
of present possession But the Greeks** soon forgot 
this humiliating equality, or remembered it only 
to hate the barbarians bj whom it was extorted 
During tlie short union of virtue and power, they 
respectfully saluted the angust Charlemagne with 
the acclamations of lasilens, and emperor of the 
Romans As soon as these qualities were separated 
in the person of his pious son, the Byzantine Ictleis 
were inscribed, “ To the king, or, as ho styles him- 
self, the emperor, of the Franks and Lombards ” 
When both power and virtue were extinct, they 
despoiled Lewis the second of Ins hereditaiy title, 
and, vvitli the barbarous appellation of rex or rega, 
degraded him among the crowd of L^n princes 
Ills rcpl} • is cxprcssiv c of his weakness he prov es, 
Milh some learning, that both in sacred and profane 
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Instor}', the name of king is synonymous ivith the 
Greek word basilcus if, at Constantinople, it -nerc 
assumed in a more exclusive and imperial sense, 
he claims from his ancestors, and from the pope, a 
just participation of the honours of the Roman 
purple The same controversy m as reined in the 
reign of the Othos , and their ambassador describes, 
in lively' colours, the insolence of the Byzantine 
court The Greeks affected to despise tlic poierty 
and ignorance of the Franks and Saxons , and in 
their last decline refused to prostitute to the kings 
of Germany the title of Roman emperors 

Autiinrit> of tiie cmpcrors, in the election of 

emperors in the the popes, Continued to exercise the 
popes""* powers which had been assumed by 
A D 800— locn tjjQ Gothic and Grecian princes , and 
the importance of this prerogative increased with 
the temporal estate and spiritual jurisdiction of the 
Roman church In the Christian aristocracy, the 
principal members of the clergy still formed a senate 
to assist the administration, and to supply the 
vacancy, of the bishop Rome was divided into 
twenty-eight parishes, and each parish was govern- 
ed by a cardinal-pricst, or presbyter, a title which, 
however common and modest in its origin, has 
aspired to emulate tlie purple of kings Their 
number was enlarged by the association of the 
seven deacons of the most considerable hospitals, 
the seven palatine judges of the Latcran, and some 
dignitaries of the church The ecclesiastical senate 
was diicctcd by the seven cardinal-bishops of the 
Roman piovincc, who were less occupied in the 
suburb dioecscb of Ostia, Porto, Vclitraj, Tusculura, 
Prmneste, Tibur, and the Sabines, than by their 
weekly service in the Latcran, and their superior 
share in the honours and autliority of the apostolic 
see On the death of the pope, these bishops re- 
commended a successor to the sulTrage of the college 
of cardinals,' and their choice was ratified or reject- 
ed by the applause or clamour of the Roman people 
But tlie election was iinpcifcct, nor could the 
pontiff be legally consecrated till the emperor, the 


advocate of the church, had graciously signified Ins 
approbation and consent The royal commissioner 
examined, on the spot, the form and freedom of the 
proceedings , nor was it till after a previous scru- 
tiny into the qualifications of the candidates, that 
he accepted an oath of fidelity, and confirmed the 
donations which had successively enriched the 
patrimony of St Peter In the frequent schisms, 
the rival claims were submitted to the sentence of 
the emperor, and in a synod of bishops he presum- 
ed to judge, to condemn, and to punish, the crimes 
of a guilty pontiff Otho the first imposed a treaty 
on the senate and people, w ho engaged to prefer 
the candidate most acceptable to his majesty his 
succcbsors anticipated or prevented their choice 
they bestowed the Roman bcntflcc, like the 
bishoprics of Cologne or Bamberg, on the chan- 
cellors or preceptors and whatever might be the 
merit of a Frank or Saxon, his name sufiicicntly 
attests the interposition of foreign power Tlicsc 
acts of prerogative were most speciously excused 
by the vices of a popular election The competitor 
w ho had been excluded by the cardinals, appealed 
to the passions or avarice of the multitude the Va- 
tican and the Latcran were stained with blood , and 
the most powerful senators, the marquises of Tus- 
cany and the counts of Tiisculum, held the apostolic 
see in a long and disgraceful servitude The 
Roman pontiffs, of the ninth and tenth 
centuries, were insulted, imprisoned, * 

and murdered, by their tyrants , and such was their 
indigence after the loss and usurpation of the cci k- 
siastical patrimonies, that they could neither sup- 
port the state of a prince, nor exercise the chanty of 
apriesLn The influence of two sister prostitutes, 
Marozia and Theodora, vv as founded on their wealth 
and beauty, their political and amorous intrigues 
tlie most strenuous of their lovers were rewarded 
with the Roman mitre, and their reign" may have 
suggested to the darker ngcsi’ the fable of a 
female pope ' The bastard son, the grandson, and 
the great-grandson, of Marozia, a rare genealogy. 
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were seated in tlie chair of St Peter, and it was at 
the age of nineteen jears that the second of these 
hecame the head of the Latin church His youth 
and manhood u ere of a suitable complexion , and 
the nations of pilgrims could bear testimony to the 
charges that were urged against him in a Roman 
sj nod, and in the presence of Otho the Great As 
John XII had renounced the dress and the decen- 
cies of his profession, the soldiet may not perhaps 
he dishonoured by the wine which he drank, the 
blood that he spilt, the flames that he kindled, or 
the licentious pursuits of gaming and hunting 
His open simony might be the consequence of dis- 
tress and his blasphemous invocation of Jupiter 
and Venus, if it he true, could not possibly be 
serious But wc read with some surprise, that the 
worlhj grandson of Marozia lived in public adultery 
■with the matrons of Rome that the Lateran palace 
Mas turned into a school for prostitution, and that 
his rapes of virgins and widows had deterred the 
female pilgiims from visiting the tomb of St Peter, 
lest, in the devout act, they should be violated by 
his successor* The protestants have dwelt with 
malicious pleasure on these characters of antichrist, 
but to a philosophic eye, the vices of the clergy are 
far less dangerous than their virtues After a long 
Rerormaiinn nid Series of Scandal, the apostolic see was 
reformed and exalted by tfie austerity 
A D 1073, Ac and veal of Gregory VII That ambi- 
tious monk devoted his life to the execution of two 
projects I To fix in the college of cardinals the 
freedom and independence of election, and for ever 
to abolish the right or usurpation of the emperors 
and the Roman people 11 To bestow and resume 
the western empire as a fief or benefice' of the 
church, and to extend his temporal dominion over 
the kings and kingdoms of the earth After a con- 
test of fifty years, the first of these designs was ac- 
complished by the firm support of the ecclesiastical 
order, whose liberty was connected with that of 
their chief But the second attempt, though it was 
crowned with some partial and apparent success, 
has been vigorously resisted by the secular power, 
and finally extinguished by the improvement of 
human reason 


Authontj of the 

em^rors in neither the bishop nor the people could 
' bestow on Charlemagne or Otho the pro- 
vinces which were lost, as they had been vv on, by the 
chance of arms But the Romans were free to choose 
a master for themselves , and the powers which had 
been delegated to the patrician, were irrevocably 
granted to the French and Saxon emperors of the 
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CHAP XLIX 

west The broken records of the times" preserte ^ 
some remembrance of their palace, their mint, their ’ 
tribunal, their edicts, and the sword of justice, winch, 
as late as the thirteenth century, was denved from * 
Caesar to the praefect of the city * Betvv cen the arts | 
of the popes and the Violence of the people, this supre- ^ 
macy was crushed and annihilated Content with i 
the titles of emperor and Augustus, the successors of 
Charlemagne neglected to assert this local juris- 
diction In the hour of prosperity, their ambition 
was diverted by more alluring objects , and in the 
decay and division of the empire, they were op- 
pressed by the defence of their hereditary provinces 
Amidst the ruins of Italy, the famous 
Marozia invited one of the usurpers 
to assume the character of her third 
husband, and Hugh, king of Burgundy, was intro- 
duced by her faction into the mole of Hadrian or 
castle of St Angelo, which commands the principal 
bridge and entrance of Rome Her sbn by the first 
marriage, Alberic, was compelled to attend at the 
nuptial banquet , but his reluctant and hngratcful 
service was chastised with a blow by Ins new father 
The blow was productive of a revolution “Ro- 
mans,” exclaimed the youth, “ once you were the 
masters of the world, and these Burgundians the 
most abject of your slaves They now reign, these 
voracious and brutal sav ages, and my injury is the 
commencement of your servitude ”r The alarum- 
bell was rung to arms in ev ery quarter of the city the 
Burgundians retreated with baste and shame , Maro- 
zia was imprisoned by her victorious son , and Ins 
brother, pope John XI w as reduced to the exercise 
of his spiritual functions With the title of prince, 
Alberic possessed above twenty years the govern- 
ment of Rome, and be is said to hav e gratified the 
popular prejudice, by restoring the oflicc, or at least 
tl),e title, of consuls and tribunes His son and heir 
Octavian assumed, with the pontificate, the name Of 
John XII Like Ins predecessor, he was provoked 
by the Lombard princes to seek a deliverer for the 
church and republic , and the services of Otho were 
rewarded with the imperial dignity But the Saxon 
was imperious, the Romans were impatient, the 
festival of the coronation was disturbed by the 
secret conflict of prerogative and freedom, and 
Otho commanded his sword-bearer not to stir from 
his person, lest be shoold be assaulted and mur- 
dered at the foot of the altar * Before qj, ^ 
be repassed the Alps, the emperor John iwU 
chastised the revolt of the people and * ® 
the ingratitude of John XII The pope was de- 
graded in a synod , the pr'cfect was mounted on an 
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nss, whipped llirough the city, and cast into a dun- j 
gcon , thirteen of the most guilty were hanged, 
others were mutilated or banished , and this sciere 
process was justified by the ancient laws of Theo- 
dosius and Justinian The voice of fame has 
accused the second Otho of a perfidious and bloody 
act, the massacre of the senators, whom he had 
invited to his table under the fair semblance of 
hospitality and friendship “ In the minority of his 
son Otiio the third, Rome made a bold attempt to 
shake off the Saxon yoke, and the consol Cres- 
centius was the Brutus of the republic From 
the condition of a subject and an 
exile, he twice rose to the command 
of the city, oppressed, expelled, and 
created the popes, and formed a conspiracy for 
restoring the authority of the Greek emperors In 
the fortress of St Angelo, he maintained an obsti- 
nate siege, till the unfortunate consul w'as betrayed 
by a promise of safety liis body was suspended on 
a gibbet, and his head was exposed on the battle- 
ments of the castle By a reverse of fortune, Otho, 
after separating his troops, was besieged three days, 
without food, in his palace, and a disgraceful 
escape saved him from the justice or fury of the 
Romans The senator Ptolemy was the leader of 
the people, and the widow of Crcsccntius enjoyed 
the pleasure or the fame of revenging her husband, 
by a poison which she administered to her imperial 
lover It was the design of Otho the third to 
abandon the ruder countries of the north, to erect 
his throne in Italy, and to revive the institutions of 
the Roman monarchy But his successors only 
once in their lives appeared on the banks of the 
Tiber, to receive their crown in the Vatican Their 
absence was contemptible, their presence odious 
and formidable They descended from the Alps, at 
the head of their barbarians, who were strangers 
and enemies to the country , and their transient 
visit was a scene of tumult and bloodshed ^ A faint 
remembrance of tlicir ancestors still tormented the 
Romans; and they beheld with pious indignation 
the succession of Saxons, Franks, Swabians, and 
Bohemians, who usurped the purple and preroga- 
tives of the Cmsars 

. , There is nothing perhaps more ad- 

iiiij, V ersc to nature and reason than to hold 
A D ,74—1x10 obedience remote countries and 
foreign nations, in opposition to tlicir inclination 
and interest A torrent of barbarians may pass 
over the earth, but an extensive empire must be 
supported by a refined system of policy and oppres 


sion in the ocntie, an absolute power, prompt in 
action, and rich in resourres a swift and easy com- 
munication with the extreme parts fortifications 
to check the first effort of rebellion a regular ad- 
ministration to protect and punish , and a wcll-dis- 
ciplincd army to inspire fear, without provoking 
discontent and despair Far different w as the situ- 
ation of the German Cmsars, who were ambitious to 
enslave the kingdom of Italy Their patrimonial 
estates were stretched along the Rhine, or scattered 
in the provinces, but this ample domain was 
alienated by the imprudence or distress of suc- 
cessive princes, and their revenue, from minute 
and vexatious prerogative, was scarely sullicicntfor 
the maintenance of their household Their troops 
were formed by the legal or voluntary service of 
their feudal vassals, who passed the Alps with re- 
luctance, assumed the licence of rapine and disor- 
der, and capriciously deserted before the end of the 
campaign Whole armies were swept aw ay by the 
pestilential inilucncc of the climate the survivors 
brought back the bones of their princes and no- 
blcs,'^ and the clfcrts of their own intcmpcranrc 
were often imputed to the treachery and malice of 
the Italians, w ho rejoiced at least in the ralamitics 
of the barbanans This irregular tyranny might 
contend on equal terms with the petty tyrants of 
Italy , nor ran the people, or the reader, be much 
interested in the event of the quarrel But in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, the Lombards re- 
kindled the flame of industry and freedom , and 
the generous example w as at length imitated by the 
republics of Tuscany In the Italian cities a muni- 
cipal government had never been totally abolished , 
and their first privileges were granted by the favour 
and policy of the emperors, vvho were desirous of 
erecting a plebeian barrier against the indepen- 
dence of the nobles But their rapid progress, the 
daily extension of their povver and pretensions, were 
founded on the numbers and spirit of these rising 
communities * Each city filled the measure of her 
diocese or district the jurisdiction of the counts 
and bishops, of the marquises and counts, was 
banished from the land , and the proudest nobles 
were persuaded orcompcllcd to desert their solitary 
castles, and to embrace the more honourable charae- 
; ter of freemen and magistrates Tin. legislative 
authority was inherent in the general assembly , 
but the executive powers were intrusted to three 
consuls, annually chosen from the three orders of 
captains, vahassors,^ and commons, into v,hich tlio 
republic was divided Under the protection of 
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equal law, ilic labours of agriculture and commerce, 
were gradual!} revued, but the martial spirit of 
the Lombards was nonrisbcd b} the presence of 
danger, and ns often ns the bell was mng, or the 
standard ^ erected, the gates of the cit} poured forth 
a numerous and intrepid band, whose zeal in then 
own cause was soon guided b} the use and discipline 
of arms At the foot of these popular ramparts, 
the pride of the Cmsars was overthrown , and the 
invincible genius of Iibcrt} prevailed over the two 
Frederics, the greatest princes of the middle age 
the first, superior perhaps in military prow css , the 
second, who undoubtedly c\cellcd in the softei 
accompIiNlimcnts of peace and learning 
Tmtene Uie first Ambitious of restoring tbo splendour 

A V use— ii!K> of the purple, Frederic the first invaded 
the republics of Lombard} , with the arts of a states- 
man, the valour of a soldier, and the ciuelty of a 
t}rant The recent discover} of the Pandects bad 
renewed a science most favourable to despotism , 
and his venal advocates proclaimed the emperor the 
absolute master of the lives and properties of Ins 
subjects His royal prerogatives, in a less odious 
sense, wore acknow lodged in the diet of Roncaglia, 
and the revenue of Italy was fi\td at thirty thou- 
sand pounds of silver,’' which were multiplied loan 
indcfimte demand, by the rapine of the fiscal olTiccrs 
The obstinate cities were reduced by the terror or 
the force of his arms his captives were delivered 
to the executioner, or shot from Ins military engines , 
and, after the siege and surrender of Milan, the 
hutidings of that stately capital w ore razed to the 
ground, three hundred hostages w ere sent into Ger- 
man} , and the inhabitants were dispersed in four 
V illagcs, under the yoke of the infleviblo conqueror • 
But Milan soon rose from her ashes, and the league 
of Lombardy was cemented by distress their cause 
was espoused by Venice, pope Alexander the third, 
and the Greek emperor the fabrie of oppression 
was overturned in a day , and in the treaty of Con- 
stance, rrcdenc subscribed, with some reservations, 
tlic freedom of four and twent} cities His grand- 

FrrfcrieUic contended with their vigoui and 
Mcond, maturity but Frederic the second 
was endowed with some personal and 
peculiar advantages His birth and education re- 
commended him to the Italians , and in the impla- 
cable discord of the two faetions,thc Glubcitns were 
attached to the emperor, while the Guclfs displayed 
the banner of Iibcrt} and tlic cliurcb The court of 
Borne had slumbered, when bis father Henry the 
sixth was permitted to unite with the empire the 
kingdoms of Naples and Sicily , and from these 
hereditary realms, the son derived an ample and 
re idy supply of troops and treasure Yet Fredene 
the second w is finally oppressed by the arms of the, 
Lombards and the thunders of the V itican , his 
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kingdom was given to a stranger, and the last of liis 
family was beheaded at Naples on a public scallold 
During sixty years, no emperor appeared in Italy, 
and the name w as remcnibered only by the igno- 
minious salo of the last relies of sovereignty 
The barbarian conquerors of the inacpemicncc of 
west wcic pleased to decorate their Uie jinnciss ot 

* G^rmani, 

chief w ith the title of emperor , hut it a D SN-isso, 
w as not their design to inv cst him w itli 
the despotism of Constantine and J nstinian The 
persons of the Germans were free, their conquests 
vverc their own, anti their national character was 
animated by a spirit vrbicli scorned the servile juris- 
prudence of the new or the antic 't Home It 
would have been a vain and dangerous attempt to 
impose a monarcb on the armed freemen, who w ere 
impatient of a magistrate , on the bold, who refused 
to obey , on the powerful, w ho aspired to command 
The empire of Charlemagne and Otho was distri- 
buted among the dukes of the nations or provinces, 
the counts of the smaller distrirts, and th*e mar- 
graves of the marches or frontiers, who all united 
the civil and military authority as it hacipbeen 
delegated to tlie lieutenants of the first Cmsars 
The Roman governors, who, for the most part, wore 
soldiers of fortune, seduced their mercenary legions, 
assumed the imperial purple, and cither failed or 
succeeded in their revolt, without wounding the 
power and unity of government If the dukes, 
margraves, and counts, of Germany, were less au- 
dacious in their claims, the consequences of their 
success were more lasting and pernicious to the 
state Instead of aiming at the supreme rank, they 
silently laboured to establish and appropriate their 
piovincial independence. Their ambition was 
seconded by the weight of their estates and vassals, 
their mutual example and support, the common in- 
terest of the subordinate nobility, the change of 
princes and families, the minonties of Otho the 
third and Henry the fourth, the ambition of the 
popes, and the vain pursnit of the fugitive crowns 
of Italy and Rome All the attributes of regal and 
territorial jurisdiction were gradually usurped by 
the commandersof the provinces , the right of peace 
and war, of life and death, of coinage and taxation, 
of foreign alliance and domestic economy What- 
ever had been seized by violence, was ratified by 
favour or distress, vv as granted as the price of a 
doubtful vote or a voluntary service , whatever had 
been granted to one, could not, without injury, be 
denied to Ins successor or equal , and every act of 
local or temporary possession was insensibly mould- 
ed into the constitution of the Germanic kingdom 
In every province, the visible presence of the duke 
or count was interposed between the throne and the 
nobles , the subjects of the law became the v assets 
of a private chief, and the standard, vihicli he rc- 
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cci\cd from liis so^erclg’n, %Vas often raised against 
him in the held The temporal power of the clergy 
was clienshed and exalted by the superstition or 
policy of the CarIo\ingian and Saxon dynasties, 
who blindly depended on their moderation and Hdc- 
Iity, and the bishoprics of Germany were made 
equal in extent and privilege, superior in wealth 
and population, to the most ample states of the 
military order As long as the emperors retained 
the prerogative of bestowing on every vacancy these 
ecclesiastic and secular beneflees, their cause was 
maintained by tlio gratitude or ambition of their 
friends and favountes But in the quarrel of the 
investitures, they were deprived of their influence 
over the episcopal chapters , the freedom of election 
was restored, and the sovereign was reduced, by a 
sofiLmn mockery, to his first piat/ers, the recom- 
mendation, once in his reign, to a single prebend 
in each church The secular governors, instead of 
being recalled at the will of a superior, could be 
degraded only by the sentence of their peers In 
the first age of the monarchy, the appointment of 
the son to the duchy or county of his father, was 
solicited as a favour , it w as gradually obtained as 
a custCm, and extorted ns a right the lineal suc- 
cession was often extended to the collateral or 
female branches, the states of the empire (their 
popular, and at length their legal, appellation) were 
divided and alienated by testament and sale , and 
all idea of a public trust was lost in that of a private 
and perpetual inheritance Thc^ emperor could not 
even be enriched by the casualties of forfeiture and 
extinction within the term of a year, he w'as 
obliged to dispose of the vacant flef, and in the 
choice of the candidate, it was his duty to consult 
cither tho general or the provincial diet. 

, After the death of Frederic the se- 

cnii<;titatioii, cond, Gcnnany was left a monster with 
AD I2 jo a hundred heads A crowd of princes 
'ind prelates disputed the ruins of the empire the 
ords of innumcriblc castles were less prone to 
they, than to imitate, their superiors , and, accord- 
ng to the measure of tbcir strength, their incessant 
lostiliiics received the names of conquest or rob- 
)cry Such anarchy was the incv itablc consequence 
if the laws and manners of Europe , and the king- 
loins of France and Italy were shivered into frag- 
nents by the violence of the same tempest But 
'he Italian cities and the French vassals were 
Iividcd and destroyed, while the union of the 
Germans has produced, under the name of an 
empire, a great system of a federative republic 
In the frequent and at last the perpetual institution 
rif duts, a nation'll spirit was- kept alive, and Uic 
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powers of a common legislature arc still exercised 
by the three branches or colleges of the electors, 
the princes, and the free and impcnnl cities ot 
Germany I Seven of the most powerful feudato- 
ries were permitted to assume, with a distinguished 
name and rank, the exclusive privilege of choosing 
the Roman emperor, and these electors were the 
king of Bohemia, the duke of Saxony, the margrav t 
of Brandenburgh, the count palatine of the Rhine, 
and the three archbishops of Mentz, of Treves, and 
of Cologne II The college of princes and prelates 
purged themselves of a promiscuous multitude 
they reduced to four representative votes, tfic long 
senes of independent counts, and excluded the 
nobles or equestrian order, sixty thousand of whom, 
as in the Polish diets, had appeared on horseback 
in the field of election III The pride of birth and 
dominion, of the sword and the mitre, wisely adopt- 
ed the commons ns the third branch of the legis- 
lature, and, in the progress of society, they were 
introduced about the s'lmc mra into the national 
assemblies of France, England, and Germany The 
Hanseatic league commanded the trade and navi- 
gation of the north the confederates of flic Rhine 
secured the peace and intercourse of tho inland 
country the influLncc of the cities has been ade- 
quate to their wealth and policy, and their negative 
still invalidates the acts of the two superior col- 
leges of electors and princes ' 

It IS in the fourteenth century that ne»).ii«i»iiii 
we may view in the strongest light the 
state and constrast of the Roman ein- rortiwriViv 
pircof Germany, which no longer held, ^ ® 
except on the borders of the Rhine and Danube, a 
single province of Trajan or Constantine Their 
unworthy successors were the counts of Hapshurg, 
of Nassau, of Luxemburgh, and of Schvv artzen- 
burgh the emperor Henry the seventh ])rocurcd foi 
his son the crown of Bohemia, and his grand- 
son Charles the fourth was born among a people 
strange and barbarous in the estimation of the Ger- 
mans themselves” After the excommunication of 
Lewis of Bavaria, he received the gift or promise 
of the vacant empire from the Roman pontiffs, who, 
in the exile and captivity of Avignon, alfcctid the 
dominion of the earth The death of ins competi- 
tors united the electoral college, and Charles was 
unanimously saluted kingof the Romans, and future 
emperor a title which, in the same age, was pros- 
tituted to the Ca,snrs of Germany and Greece 
The German emperor was no more than the elective 
and impotent magistrate of an aristorrarv of pnnrcs, 
who had not left him a v illagc that he might cal! Ins 
own His best prerogative was the ncht of pre- 
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siding and proposing in the national senate, mIiicIi 
■ was coniencd at his summons , and Ins native 
kingdom of Bohemia, less opulent than the adja- 
cent city of Nuremhnrgh, was the firmest scat of hi& 
power and the richest source of his icscnuc The 
army with which he passed the Alps 
A I) i3o5 of tiirct, hundred horse In 

the cathedral of St Ambrose, Charles was crow ned 
with the iron crown, which tradition ascribed to the 
Lombard monarchy , hut he was admitted only with 
a peaceful train, the gates of the city were shut 
upon him , and the king of Italy was held a captnc 
hj the arms of the Visconti, whom he confirmed in 
the soicrcigntj of Milan In the Vatican he was 
again crowned with the golden crown of the empire, 
hut, in obedience to a secret treaty, the "Roman em- 
peror immcdmtclj withdrew, without reposing a 
single night within the walls of Rome The elo- 
quent Petrarch," whose fancy revised the Msionaiy 
glories of the capitol, deplores and upbraids the 
Ignominious flight of the Bohemian and even Ins 
contemporaries could obsenc, that the sole exercise 
of Ins authority was in the liicratne sale of priM- 
Icgcs and titles The gold of Italy secured the 
election of his son , but such was the shameful 
poicrty of the Roman emperor, that his person was 
arrested bj a hatcher in the streets of Worms, and 
was detained in tlie public inn, as a pledge or hos- 
tage for the payment of Ins expenses 
Hi< o^ienMian, From this humiliating scene, let ns 

A D 13jG apparent majesty of the 

smic Charles in the diets of the empire The golden 
hull, which fixes the Germanic constitution, is pro- 
mulgated in the stjlc of a soicreign and legislator 
A hundred pnnccs bowed before his throne, and 
exalted their ow n dignity by the voluntary honours 
which they yielded to their chief or minister At 
the royal banquet, the hereditary great olficers, 
the scicn electors, who in rank and title were equal 
to kings, performed their solemn and domestic 
sen ICC of the palace The seals of the triple 
kingdom were borne in state by the archbishops of 
Alentz, Cologne, and Trcies, the perpetual arch- 
clmnccllors of Germany, Italy, and Arles The 
great marshal, on horseback, exercised his function 
with a silicr measure of oats, which he emptied on 
the ground, and immediately dismounted to regulate 
the order of the guests The groat steward, the 
count palatine of the Rhine, placed the dishes on 
the table The great chamberlain, the margraic of 
Brandcnhurgli, presented, after the repast, the 
golden ewer and basin, to wash The king of 
Bohemia, as great cup-hcarcr, was represented fay 
the emperor’s brother, the duke of Liixcmburgb 
and Brabant, and the procession was closed by the 
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great huntsmen, who introduced a hoar and a stag, 
with a loud chorus of horns and hounds ® Nor was 
the supremacy of the emperor confined to Germany 
alone the hereditary monarchs of Europe confessed 
the prc-cmincncc of his rank and dignity he was 
the first of the chnstian pnnccs, the temporal head 
of the great republic of the west ^ to liis person the 
title of majesty was long appropriated , and he dis- 
puted with the pope the sublime prerogative of 
creating kings and assembling councils Thtoracle 
of the ciiil law, the learned Bartolus, was a pen- 
sioner of Charles the fourth , and Ins school re- 
sounded with the doctrine, that the Roman empe- 
ror was the rightful soicrcign of the earth, from the 
rising to the setting sun The contraiy opinion was 
condemned, not as an error, hut as a heresy, since 
oicn the gospel had pronounced, “ And there went ^ 
forth a decree from Cmsar Augustus, that all the j 
iporld should he taxed ”s 
If we annihilate the interval of time cmisirast nf tiie 
and space between Augustus and SesiyVf'Augus. 
Charles, strong and striking will he 
the contrast between tlic two Cmsars , thc^Bohe- 
mnn, who concealed his weakness under the mask 
of ostentation, and the Roman, who disguised his 
strength under the semblance of modesty At the 
I head of his \ictorious legions, in his reign o\er the 
I sea and land, from the Nile and Euphrates to the 
Atlantic ocean, Augustus professed himself the 
servant of the state and the equal of his fellow- 
citizcns The conqueror of Rome and her pro- 
vinces assumed the popular and legal form of a 
censor, a consul, and a tribune His will was the 
law of mankind, but in the declai^tion of his laws 
he borrowed the voice of the senate and people , 
and, from their decrees, their master accepted and 
renewed his temporary commission to administci 
the republic. In his dress, his domestics,' his titles, 
in all the olficcs of social life, Augustus maintained 
the character of a private Roman , and his most 
artful flatterers respected the secret of his absolute 
and pen>ctual monarchy 
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\iTrn pursuing above six hundred ycars^Iic fleet- 
ing C esars of Constantinople and Germany, I now / 
descend, in the reign of Ilcraclius, on the eastern 
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borders of llic Gicek inoimrcli}. While the state 
was exhausted by the Persian \iar, and tlic chureh 
was distracted b} the Nestonan and Monophjsite 
sects, Mahomet, with the sword in one hand and 
the Koran in the other, erected his throne on the 
ruins of christianit} and of Rome The genius of 
the Arabian prophet, the manners of his nation, and 
the spirit of Ins religion, inrohc the causes of the 
decline and fall of the eastern empire , and our c} cs 
arc cunousl} intent on one of the most memorable 
revolutions, which have impressed a new and last- 
ing character on the nations of the globe * 
t)cKri|itinn of 'vacant space between Persia, 

Arabn Sjria, Eg} pt, and yElliiopia, the Ara- 
bian peninsula'* may be conccncd as a triangle of 
spacious but irregular dimensions From the north- 
ern point of Bclcs** on the Euphrates, a line of fifteen 
hundred miles is terminated by the straits of Babel** 
niandclandthe land of frankincense. About half this 
lengtli may be allow cd for the middle breadth, from 
east to w cst, from Bassora to Snc7, from the Per- 
sian gulf to the Red sen ** The sides of the triangle 
are graduall} enlarged, and the southern basis pre- 
sents a front of a thousand miles to the Indian ocean 
The entire surface of the pcninsola exceeds in a 
fourfold proportion that of Germany or France , but 
the far greater part has been justl} stigmatized w ith 
Tlic Mil md epithets of the stony and the sandy 
ciimite Even the w ilds of Tarlarj arc decked, 
by the hand of nature, with lofty trees and lu\u- 
nant herbage, and the lonesome traveller derives 
a sort of comfort and socict} from the presence of 
vegetable life But in the drearj waste of Arabia, 
a boundless level of sand is intersected bj sharp 
and naked mountains , and the face of tlic desert, 
w ithout shade or shelter, is scorched bj the direct 
and intense rajs of a tropical sun Instead of re- 
freshing breezes, the winds, particular! j from the 
south-west, diffuse a noxious and cvcndcadlj va- 
pour , the hillocks of sand which llicj altcmatclj 
raise and scatter, arc compared to the billows of the 
ocean, and whole carav ans, w hole armies, hav c been 
lost and buried in the whirlwind ^Thc common 
benefits of wmter arc an object of desire and con- 
test , and such is the scarcitj of w Qod, that some 
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art IS requisite to preserve and propagate (he cle- 
ment of fire .Vrahia is destitute of nav igahic riv ers, 
which fertilize the soil, and convej its produce to 
tlie adjacent regions the torrents that fall from 
the hills are imbibed by the thirstj earth the mrc 
and hard} plants, tlic tamarind or the acacia, that 
strike their roots into the clefts of the rocks, arc 
nounshed by the dews of the night a scantj supplj 
of rain is collected in cisterns and aqueducts . the 
wells and spnngs arc the secret treasure of the de- 
sert , and die pilgrim of Mecca,* after mnnj a drj 
and sultrj march, is disgusted bj the taste of the 
waters, which have rolled over a bed of sulphur or 
salt Such IS the general and genuine picture of 
the climate of Arabia The experience of evil 
enhances tlic value of any local or partial enjoj- 
ments A shadj grove, a green pasture, a stream 
of fresh water, arc sullicicnt to attract a colonj of 
scdcntaij Arabs to tlic fortunate spots which can 
afford food and refreshment to themselves and 
their cattle, and which encourage their indiistrj 
in the cultivation of the palm-tree and the vine 
The high lands that herder on the Indian ocean arc 
distinguished bj tbcir superior picntj of wood and 
water the air is more temperate, tlic fruits arc 
more delicious, the animals and the human nice 
more numerous the fcrtihtj of the soil invitf s and 
rewards the toil of the husbandman , and the pecu- 
liar gifts of frankincense' and colfcc have attracted 
in different ages tlic merebants of the world If it 
be compared with the rest of the peninsula, tins se- 
questered region maj trulj deserve tliC appellation 
of flic happy , and the splendid colouring of fancy 
and fiction has been suggested bj contrast, and 
countenanced bj distance It was for this earthly 
paradise thatnalurc had resen cd her choicest fav ours 
and her most curious workmanship, the incompa- 
tible blessings of luxurj and innocence were ascrib- 
ed to the naliv cs the soil w as impregnated vv ith gold* 
and gems, and botli the land and sea were taught to 
exhale the odours of aromatic sw cels Tins div ision 
of the sandy, flic stony, and the happy, PiTwion ofih- 
so familiar to the Greeks and LtIius, 

IS unknown to the Arabians them- Ar****** 
selves and it is singular enough, that a countrj, 
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^sho<iC language and inlialiitants lia>c ocr been ilic 
same, should seared^ retain a icstigc of its ancient 
geography The maritime districts of Bahrein and 
Oman arc opposite to the realm of Persia The 
kingdom of Yemen displays the limits, or at least 
the situation, of Arabia Fsehx tlic name of Net/ed 
IS evtended oi cr the inland space and the birth of 
Mahomet has illustrated the province of Hejaz 
along the const of the Fed sea ” 

Tlic measure of population is regu- 

Brdourens or lated by the means of subsistence , and 

iwstorai Araiis inhabitants of this i ast peninsula 

might be out-numbered by the subjects of a fertile 
and industrious proiincc Along the chores of the 
Persian gulf, of the ocean, and even of the Red sea, 
the leihijophagW or fish-eaters, continued ton under 
m quest of their precarious food In this primitive 
and abject state, uhich ill deserves the name of 
society, the human brute, ■without arts or laws, 
almost w ithout sensd* or language, is poorly dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the animal creation 
Generations and ages might roll aw’ay in silent ob- 
livion, and the helpless savage w'as restrained from 
multiplying his race, by the wants and pursuits 
which confined his cMstcnce to the narrow margin 
of the sea-coast But in an early period of antiquity 
the great body of the Arabs had emerged from this 
scene of misery , and as the naked wilderness could 
not maintain a people of hunters, they rose at once 
to the more secure and plentiful condition of the 
pastoral life The same life is uniformly pursued 
by the roving tribes of the desert, and in the por- 
triit of the modern Jiedoweens, we may trace the 
features of their ancestors,* who, in the age of Moses 
or Mahomet, dwelt under similar tents, and con- 
ducted their horses, and camels, and sheep, to the 
same springs and the same pastures Our toil is 
lessened, and our wealth is increased, by bur domi- 
nion ov cr the useful animals and the Arabian shep- 
herd had acquired the alisolutc possession of a 
faithful friend and a laborious slave ' 
Arabia, in the opinion of the natural- 
ist, IS the genuine and original country of the 
fiorte , the climate most propitious, not indeed to 
the si/c, but to the spirit and swiftness, of that ge- 
nerous^ animal The merit of the Barb, the Spanish, 
and the Pnghsh breed, is derived from a mixture of 
Arabian blood “ the Bcdowccns preserve, with 
superstitious care, the honours and the memory of 
tlic purest race the males are sold at a high pnce» 
but the females arc seldom alienated , and the hirtli 

li r^n«iill ptriw and *tndr Uit Specimen IliWoriai Anbum of 

TWk aftereratili iran-ilaled (Oxen 1063 m 4lo ) the three liiindred 
IntirpIifif^I'’ “ ctiwic and original work on the Arabian 
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of a noble foal was esteemed, -among the tribes, as 
A subject of joy and mutual congratulation These 
horses arc educated in tlic tents, among the children 
of the Arabs, with a tender famihantj , which trains 
them in the habits of gentleness and attachment 
They are accustomed only to walk and to gallop 
tlieir sensations arc not blunted by the incessant 
abuse of the spur and the whip their powers arc 
resen ed for the moments of flight and pursuit , but 
no sooner do they feel tlie touch of the hand or tlie 
stirrup, than tlicy dart aw ay with the swiftness of 
the w tnd , and if their friend be dismounted in the 
rapid career, they instantly stop till he has re- 
covered Ins scat In the sands of Africa and Arabia, 
the camel is a sacred and precious gift 
That strong and patient beast of bur- 
then can perform, without eating or drinking, a 
journey of several days, and a reservoir of fresh 
water IS preserved in a large bag, a fifth stomach of 
the animal, whose body is impnntcd w ith the marks 
of servitude the larger breed is capable of trans- 
porting a weight of a thousand pounds, and the 
dromedary, of a lighter and more active frame, out- 
strips the fleetest courser in the race Alive or dead, 
almost every part of the camel is serviceable to man 
her milk is plentiful and nutritious the younger and 
tender flesh has the taste of veal " a v aluablc salt 
IS extracted from the urine the dung supplies the 
deficiency of fuel , and the long hair, which falls 
each year and is renewed, is coarsely manufactured 
into the garments, the fnrnituie, and the tents of 
the Bedoweens In the rainy seasons they consume 
the rare and insulBcient herbage of the desert during 
the heats of summer and the scarcity of winter, they 
remove their encampments to the sea-coast, the lulls 
of Yemen, or the neighbourhood of the Euphrates, 
and hav e often extorted the dangerous licence of v isit- 
ing the banks of the Nile, and the villages of Syria 
and Palestine The life of a wandering Arab is a 
life of danger and distress , and though sometimes, 
by rapine or exchange, he may appropriate the 
fruits of industry, a private citizen in Europe is in 
tlic possession of more solid and pleasing luxuiy, 
than the proudest emir, who marches in the field 
at the head of ten tliousand horse 
Yet an essential dificrencc may be 
found hetwcon the hordes of Scythia 
and the Arabian tubes , since many of the latter 
were collected into towns, and employed in tlio la- 
bours of trade and agriculture A part of their time 
and industry was still devoted to the management 
'nreTtefi***'” ' ** ^3~®^)*belutaiii)ino»tjuaitiousofourSjrian 
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of tlicir cattle they mingled, in peace and war, 
with their hrctlircn of the dc&crt , and tlic Uedo- 
ti ecus derived from their useful intcrcouisc, some 
supply of then* wants, and some rudiments of art 
and knowledge Among the foitj-two cities of 
Arabia,® entmiciated by Abulfeda, the most ancient 
and populous were situate in the happi/ Yemen the 
tow ers of Saana,<’ and the marvellous rcserv oir of 
Mciab,'' were constructed b} the kings of the Ho- 
nicrites, hut their piofanc lustre was eclipsed by 
the prophetic gloiics of Mi uisa' and Mi cea,* near 
the Red sea, and at the distance from carh other of 
,, two bundled and seventy miles The 

last of these holy places was known 
to the Greeks, under the name of Macoiaba, and 
the termination of the word is expressive of its 
gicatiicss, which has not indeed, in the most flour- 
ishing period, exceeded the size and populoiisncss 
of Marseilles Some latent motive, poihaps of sn- 
pcistition, must have impelled the foundcis, in the 
choiec ot a most unpromising situation They 
erected their habitations of mud or stone, in a plain 
about two miles long and one mile broad, at the 
foot of three baircn mountains the soil is a rock , 
the water even of the holy well of Zenuem is bitter 
or brackish , the pastuics arc remote from the < ity , 
and grapes arc transported abov e sev enty miles from 
the gaiocns of Taycf The fame and spiiit of the 
Koicishitcs, who icigncd in Mecca, were roiispicn- 
ous among the Arabian tribes , but their ungratcfiii 
licr indo refused the labours of agriculture, 

and their position was favourable to 
the enterprises of trade By the sea-port of Gedda, 
at the distance only of forty miles, they maintained 
an easy correspondence w ith Abyssinia, and that 
Christian kingdom afTorded the first refuge to the 
disriples of Mahomet The trcasuics of Africa were 
convejed over the peninsula to Gerrha or Katif, in 
the pi ov nice of Rain cm, a city built, as it is said, of 
rock-salt, by the Chaldean exiles ‘ and from thciiec, i 


with the native pearls of the Persian gulf, they were 
floated on rafts to the mouth of the Luphrates 
Mecca is placed almost at an equal dislaiuc, a 
month’s jouincy, between Yemen on the right, and 
Syria on the left hand The foinicr was the winter, 
the latter the summer, station of her caravans , and 
their seasonable arrival relieved the ships of India 
from the tedious and tronblcsoinc navigation of the 
Red sea In the markets of Saana and Merab, in 
the harbours of Oman and Aden, the camels of the 
Korcishites vv ere laden vv ith a prci lous < argo of aro- 
matics, a supply of corn and inanufactiiics was 
purelnscd in the fairs of Rostra and Danmsctis, the 
Iuci.itive exchange difl used plenty and riches in the 
streets of Mecca , and the noblest of her sons united 
tlic love ot anus with the profession of merchandise ” 
The pcipctual indcpcndcnec of the . 

. . , , , , „ Xilmiial iihIp 

Arabs has been the theme of praise pcmidirebriiic 
among straiigcis and natives , and the 
arts of controveisy tiaiisfoiiii (his singular event 
into a piophccy and a niiraele, in favour of the 
tcrily of Ismael * Some exceptions, th.it ran nefthci 
be dissembled nor eluded, render this mode of rea- 
soning as indiscreet as it is suptsrfluous , the king- 
dom of Yemen has been successively subdued by 
the Aby ssinians, the Persians, (he sultans of Lgy pt,*" 
and the Turks • the holy cities of Mecca and 
Medina have repeatedly bowed under a Scythian 
tyrant, and the Roman province of Vrnbia* em- 
braced the peculiar wilderness in which Isnuiel 
and his sons must have pitched their tents in the 
face of their brethren Yet these exceptions .ire 
temporary or local, the body of the nation Ins 
escaped the yoke of the most powerful inoiinrchics 
the arms of Scsostris and Cyrus, of Poinpey and 
Trajan, could never achieve the conquest of Ara- 
bia, the present sovereign of the Turks inav rx- 
crcise a shadow of jurisdiction, but Ins pride is 
reduced to solicit the friendship of a people, whom 
it is dangerous to p^o^okc, and fruitless to nUnck 
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The ob\ loub causes of their freedom arc inscribed on 
the character and country of the Arabs Many ages 
before Mahomet, their intrepid lalour had been 
sc\crel} felt b} their neighbours in ofTcnsne and 
defensive war The patient and active virtues of a 
soldier are insensibly nursed in the habits and dis- 
cipline of a pastoral life The care of the sheep 
and ramels is abandoned to the women of the tnhe , 
but the martial youth, under the banner of the emir, 
IS ever on horseback, and in the field, to practise 
the c\crcisc of the bow, the javelin, and the scy- 
mitar The long menioiy of their independence is 
the firmest pledge of its perpetuity, and succeeding 
generations arc animated to prove their descent, 
and to maintain their inheritance Their domestic 
feuds arc suspended on the approach of a common 
enemy , and in their last hostilities against the 
Turks, the carav an of Mecca was attacked and pil- 
laged by fourscore thousand of the confederates 
When they advance to battle, the hope of victory is 
in the front, in the rear, the assurance of a retreat 
Their horses and camels, who in eight or ten days 
can perform a march of four or five hundred miles, | 
disappear before the conqueror , the secret vv aters 
of the desert elude his search, and his victorious 
troops arc consumed with thirst, hunger, and fatigue, 
in the pursuit of an invisible foe, who scorns his 
efforts, and safely reposes in the heart of the burn- 
ing solitude The arms and deserts of the Bedo- 
vveens arc not only the safeguards of their own 
freedom, but the barriers also of the Happy Arabia, 
whose inhabitants, remote from war, are enervated 
by the luxury of the soil and climate Tlie Itgions 
of Augustus melted aw ay in disease and lassitude ,<1 
and It IS only by a naval power that the reduction 
of Yemen has been successfully attempted When 
Mahomet erected his holy standard,* that kingdom 
was a province of the Persian empire, yet seven 
princes of the Homerites still reigned in the moun- 
tains, and the vicegerent of Chosroes was tempted 
to forget his distant country and his unfortunate 
master The historians of the age of Justinian re- 
present tlic state of the independent Arabs, who w ere 
divided by interest or aflcction in the long quarrel 
of the cast the tribe of Gossan was allowed to en- 
camp on the Syrian territory the princes of Hu a 
w ere permitted to form a city about forty miles to 
the soutliward of the ruins of Babylon Their ser- 
vice in the field was speedy and vigorous , but their 
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fnendship was venal, their faith inconstant, their 
enmity capricious it was an easier task to excite 
than to disarm these roving barbanans , and, in the 
familiar intercourse of w ar, they learned to see, and 
to despise, the splendid weakness both of Borne and 
of Persia From Mecca to the Euphrates, the Ara- 
bian tribes ^ were confounded by the Greeks and 
Latins, under the general appellation ofSARACENs,^ 
a name which every Christian mouth has been taught 
to pronounce with terror and abhorrence 
The slaves of domestic tyranny may domest 
vainly exult in their national indepen- freedom and cha’ 
dence but the Arab is personally free , 
and he enjoys, in some degree, the benefits of society, 
withont forfeiting the prerogatives of nature In 
cv ery tribe, superstition, or gratitude, or fortune, has 
exalted a particular family above the heads of their 
equals The dignities of sheich and emir invanably 
descend in this chosen race , but the order of suc- 
cession is loose and precarious , and the most worthy 
or aged of the noble kinsmen are preferred to the 
simple, though important, office of composing dis- 
putes by their advice, and guiding valour by their 
example Even a female of sense and spirit has 
been permitted to command the countiymen of Ze- 
nobia I" The momentary junction of several tribes 
produces an army , their more lasting union consti- 
tutes a nation , and the supreme chief, the emir of 
emirs, whose banner is displayed at their head, may 
deserve, in the eyes ol strangers, the honours of tlu 
kingly name If tlie Arabian princes abuse their 
power, they are quickly punished by the desertion 
of their subjects, who bad been accustomed to a 
mild and parental jurisdiction Their spirit is free, 
their steps are iinconfined, the desert is open, and 
the tribes and families are held together by a mutual 
and voluntary compact The softer natives of Ye- 
men supported the pomp and majesty of a monarch , 
but if he could not leave his palace without endan- 
gering Ills life,i the active powers of government 
must have been devolved on his nobles and magis- 
trates The cities of Mecca and Medina present, in 
the heart of Asia, the form, or rather the substance, 
of a commonwealth The grandfather of Mahomet, 
and his lineal ancestors, appear in foreign and do- 
mestic transactions as the princes of their country , 
but they reigned, like Pencles at Athens, or tlie 
Medici at Florence, by the opinion of their wisdom 
and integrity , their influence was divided with their 
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pairiffloi)^ , and the sceptre was transferred from the 
uncles of the prophet to a jounger branch of the 
tribe of Korcish On solemn occasions they eon- 
>cncd the assembly of the people, and since man- 
kind must be either compelled or persuaded to obey, 
the use and reputation of oratoiy among the ancient 
Arabs is the dearest evidence of public freedom ^ 
But their simple freedom was of a verj different 
cast from the nice and artificial machinery of the 
Greek and Roman republics, in which each member 
possessed an undivided share of the civil and po- 
litical rights of the conimunitj In the more simple 
state of the Arabs, the nation is free, because each 
of her sons disdains a base submission to the will 
of a master His breast is fortified with the austere 
virtues of courage, patience, and sobriety , the love 
of independence prompts him to c>:croise the habits 
of self-command , and the fear of dishonour guards 
him from the meaner apprehension of pain, of dan- 
ger, and of death TIic gravity and firmness of the 
mind IS conspicuous in his outward demeanour his 
speech is slow, weight}, and concise, he is seldom 
provoked to laughter, his only gesture is that of 
stroking his beard, the venerable S}mbol of man- 
hood , and the sense of his own importance teaches 
him to accost his equals without levity, and his su- 
periors without awe ' The liberty of the Saracens 
survived their conquests the first caliphs indulged 
the hold and familiar language of their subjects 
they ascended the pulpit to persuade and edify the 
congregation nor was it before the seat of em- 
pire was removed to the Tigris, that the Abbassides 
adopted the proud and pompous ceremonial of the 
Persian and Byzantine courts 

CiTit WBM ana In the study of nations and men, we 
priraicrtrcgc may observe tlie causcs that render 
them hostile or friendly to each other, that tend to 
narrow or enlarge, to mollify or exasperate, the social 
cliaracter The separation of the Arabs from the 
rest of mankind, has accustomed them to confound 
the ideas of stranger and enemy , and the poverty 
of tlic land has introduced a maxim of junspru- 
dence, vi hieh they hclicve and practise to the present 
iniir xj,Q^ pretend, that in the division of the 


hour 

earth, the ncli and fertile climates were assigned to 
the other hranelics of the human family , „„d that 

fin 5“® Ismael might recover, by 

fraud or force, the portion of inheritance of which 
he had been unjustly deprived According to the 
remark of Phny, the Arabian tubes arc equally 
addicted to theft and merchandise the caravans 
that traverse the desert are ransomed or pillaged 
and iheir neighbours since the remote times of Job 
and Scsostns,"- have been the victims of then rapa- 

quntla' kMi", limnile el eh 

Vtalrt troHlil protijliK ,lirfa,n,d tu, ^ "le wnlMitmn^ 

DrmwlliMif. ^ niMainea lU* winple wid *nWimc logic of 

II iTfniiiil tlic reder iImi ^ 

hiihr, iTprc^M, 

ni/’iVc'nf v,to„rc’r'‘ '•y ««^»rs;nui pc., 

jO.irh tons valUf isro 


cious spirit If a Bedowcen discovers from afar a 
solitary traveller, he rides furiously against him, 
crying, with a loud voice, “ Undress thyself, thy 
aunt (mijiDtfe) is without a garment” A ready 
submission entitles him to mercy , resistance will 
provoke the aggressor, and his own blood must 
expiate the blood which he presumed to shed in 
legitimate defence A single robber, or a few asso- 
ciates, arc branded with their genuine name , but 
the exploits of a numerous hand assume the cha- 
racter of a lawful and honourable war The temper 
of a people, thus armed against mankind, was 
doubly inflamed by the domestic licence of rapine, 
murder, and revenge In the constitution of Europe, 
the right of peace and war is now confined to a 
small, and the actual exercise to a much smaller, list 
of respectable potentates , but each Arab, with 
impunity and renown, might point Ins javelin 
against the life of his countryman The union of 
the nation consisted only in a vague resemblance of 
language and manners and in each community, 
the jurisdiction of the magistrate was mute and 
impotent Of the lime of ignorance which preceded 
Mahomet, seventeen hundred battles" are recorded 
by tradition hostility was imbittcrcd with the 
rancour of civil faction , and the recital, lo prose 
or verse, of an obsolete feud, was suflicicnt lo re- 
kindle the same passions among the descendants of 
the hostile tribes In private life, every man, at 
least every family, was the judge and avenger of its 
own cause The nice sensibility of honour, w Inch 
weighs the insult rather than the injury, sheds its 
deadly venom on the quarrels of the Arabs the 
honour of their women, and of their heaths, is most 

easily wounded, an indecent action, a contemptuous 

word, can be expiated only by the blood of the 
oflendcr, and such is their patient inveteracy, that 
they expect whole months and years the opportunity 
of revenge A fine or compensation for murder is 
familiar lo the barbarians of every age but in 
Arabia the kinsmen of the dead are at liberty to 
accept the atonement, or to exercise with their own 
hands the law of retaliation The refined malice of 
the Arabs refuses even the head of the murderer 
substitutes an innocent to the guilty person, and 
transfers the penalty to the best and most consider- 

rr. they have been injured. 

If be falls by their hands, they arc exposed in their 
turn to the danger of reprisals, the interest and 
pnncipal of the bloody debt are accumulated j the 
individuals of either family lead a life of malice 
and suspicion, and fifty years may sometimes elapse 
hefore the account of vengeance be finally settled " 
This sanguinary spirit, ignorant of pity or forgivc- 

PUnliBm, Canon a„on p £„_ 

*" """hier arRiiinl 1200 (1) TTerbrlai n 1 1 
Hieqiir Orirntate p 75 ) tlif t»r> liKinnan. “'M'o- 

[ u.,.d «. 

» 1 lie -modern tiimn and rrartlFp of iIip 
mmjler are dr^rnlieii liy Xirlmiir of 

lazier fralnrc^of > Tl.o 

« W p 530 wilt 'Salcs OlJerjMioTi. “ ‘ ‘ 2 p 98 
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ness, lias been moderated, liowc\cr, by the ina\im | 
of honour, which require in c\er3 private encounter 
some dceent equality of age and strength, of numbers 
and weapons \n annual fcstnal of 
two, perhaps of four, months, was 
obser\ed bj the Arabs before the time of Mahomet, 
during which their swords were religiously sheathed 
both in foreign and domestic hostility , and this 
partial truce is more strongly c\prcssi\c of the 
habits of anarch} and warfaie v 
T) r»oc I But the spirit of rapine and rc\cngc 
qu'ilifintloin was attempered b} the milder influence 
nidntiucs of trade and literature The solitai} 
peninsula is encompassed by the most cnilized 
nations of the ancient world the merchant is the 
friend of mankind and the annual caravans im- 
ported the first seeds of knowledge and politeness 
into the cities, and ci cn the camps, of the desert 
Whateser maj be the pedigiee of the Arabs, their 
language is denied from the same original stock 
with the Hebrew, the Sjiiac, and the Chaldean 
tongues , the independence of the tribes was marked 
b} their peculiar dialects, s but each, after their 
own, allowed a just preference to the pure and per- 
spicuous idiom of Mecca In Arabia, as well as in 
Greece, the perfection of language outstripped the 
refinement of manners , and her speech could 
diicrsif} the fourscoic names of honey, the two 
hundred of a serpent, the five bundled of a lion, the 
thousand of a sword, at a time when this copious 
diclionarj was intrusted to the memory of an illite- 
rate people The monuments of the Homentes were 
inscribed with an obsolete and mysterious ehaiacter, 
but the Ciific letters, the ground-work of tlic present 
alphabet, were invented on the banks of tlie Eu- 
phrates, and the recent imcntion was taught at 
Mecca by a stranger who settled in that oily after 
the birth of Mahomet The arts of grammar, of 
metre, and of rhetoric, were unknown to the free- 
born eloquence of the Arabians , but their penetra- 
tion was sharp, their fancy luauriant, their wit 
strong and sententious,' and their more elaborate 
compositions were addressed with energy and cflect 
, , . to the minds of their hearers The 

l^oTcof noetr> 

genius and merit of a rising poet was 
rclchratcd by the applause of his own and the kin- 
dred tribes A solemn banquet was prepared, and a 
chorus of women, striking their tymbnls, and dis- 
playing the pomp of their nuptials, sung in the 
presence of their sons and husbands the felicity of 
their natiic tribe, that a champion had now ap- 
pc ircd to \ indicate their rights , that a herald had 
raised his loicc fo immortalize their renown The 

Oil" IWI Pitfir I I c 10) tilarr« tlic (iro Italy mnnllit 
»lK>m Ui» Mimnirr MtIWtri Tlic Ar-iliian* caiiwrate four innniN ot 
■Ilf }r»r— lltp Iir»l «ctrnlli cictenlli and tmiaii, and nrelriiil Uni 

■'-n **"■ •'“«» *»' ttifrin^fd oiiU fnnr or si\ limca 
VV • jrl'S'l'pry IlnconrH, p I4f-IW and I 
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Bibliot llirpano-Anbira 


rlpplrt nf tlir Koran 
Intii ,1 p ai 51 j 
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'w.**' 1."'"* ‘'"'bulir, (Ilr<rriptian de PArabie, 
al'abtl} , I am nol fond of repeating arotda Uke a 


distant or hostile tribes resorted to an annual fair, 
whiehwas abolished by the fanaticism of thelirst 
Moslems, a national assembly that must liaic con- 
tributed to refine and harmonize the barbarians 
Thirty days were employed in the exchange, not 
only of corn and w me, but of eloquence and poetry 
The prize was disputed by the generous emulation 
of the bards, the notorious performance was 
deposited in the archives of princes and emirs , and 
we may' read in our own language, the sci en original 
poems which were inscribed in letters of gold, and 
suspended in the temple of Mecca * The Arabian 
poets were the historians and moralists of the age , 
and if they sympathized with the prejudices, they 
inspired and crowned the virtues, of their countiy- 
men The indissoluble union of generosity and 
valour was the darling theme of their song, and 
when they pointed their keenest satire against a 
despicable race, they affirmed, m the bitterness of 
reproach, that the men knew not how Examples of 
to give, nor the women to deny * The eencrosity 
same hospitality, which was practised by Abraham, 
and celebrated by Homer, is still renewed in the 
camps of the Arabs The ferocious Bedoweens, the 
terror of the desert, embrace, without inquiry or 
hesitation, the stranger who dares to confide in their 
honour and to enter their tent His treatment is 
kind and respectful , he shares the w caltli, or the 
poverty, of bis host, and) after a needful repose, h6 
is dismissed on his way , with thanks, w itb blessings, 
and perhaps with gifts The heart and hand arc 
more largely expanded by the wants of a brother or 
a friend , but the heroic acts that could dcscivc the 
public applause, must have surpassed the narrow 
measure of discretion and experience A dispute 
bad arisen, who, among the citizens of Mecca, was 
entitled to the prize of generosity , and a successive 
application was made to the three who were deemed 
most worthy of the trial Abdallah, the son of 
Abbas, had undertaken a distant journey, and his 
foot was in the stirrup when he heard the voice of 
a suppliant, " 0 son of the uncle of the apostle of 
God, I am a traveller, and in distress ' ” Ho in- 
stantly dismounted to present the pilgrim with his 
camel, her rich caparison, and a purse of four thou- 
sand pieces of gold, excepting only the sword, cither 
for its intrinsic v aluc, or as the gift of an honoured 
kinsman The servant of Kais informed the second 
suppliant that his master w as asleep , but he imme- 
diately added, “ Heic is a purse of seven thousand 
pieces of gold, (it is all we have in the house,) and 
here is an order, that will entitle you to a camel 
and a shivc ” the master, as soon as he awoke, 

7 A ramilnrtTlc in VoUairc s /mit? (Ic Chico rt leClieinl) Is rC 
ntni, to prme the iiatnnl fiijpciU )fllieArnb« (D Ilcrbclol, Ihbliot 
j 5"*^ P 120, 121 Gastnirr, Vic de Miliomct, tom i p J7— 10) but 
■'A'nieux or nlhcr Li Iloquc (Vojafci de f'dlcslmc p 02.) dune* 
Hie uoaMed snpcriorilyortlieBedonieti^ Tliconc hundred mil «i%lj 
nine ^Hiitenccs of Ah (Imnshtcd In Ockley London, 1718) afford a 
ju»r and inottrahk specimen of Aratiim wit 
• rocock (Specimen, p \ and (UiUliot (li^pmo 

Arajiicn, tom i p 4B W, A.c 1 10 tom ii i» 17 &c ) ancak of the 
Anfiiait poets before Milmmct the wu*n poems of the Caalia hate 
been puUliMied in I n;;lnh bj sir Williim Jone^ but Im lionoiinblc 
miMiott to iiHtia Irts demucil \n of In otpu notes, far more Interesting 
linn lheou«ictui* and ouMilcte text 
t Sale • Prelimloary Discourse, p 29, 30 
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U™ilo reproor, lliat by respcotins b« sIumbM l.» . 
bad ,l,n<cd 1,.» bonnlj The third of these heroes, ■ 
tlic bhnd Arabab, at Ibe hour of prajer, was sap- 
porling Ins steps on ibc sbouWers of Isso sla^cs 
“ Alas *” be replied, “ xaj coffers are empty 
these 30U may sell , if yon refuse, I renounce them 
At these words, pushing away tbe youths, he groped 
along the nail nilb liis staff The character of 
Hatem IS the perfect model of Arabian Mrtuc , ® he 
vas liravc tind liberal, an eloquent poet and a suc- 
cessful robber forty camels were roasted at Ins 
hospitable feast, and at the prayer of a suppliant 
enemy, be restored both the captucs and the spoil 
The freedom of his countrymen disdained tbe Ians 
of justice they proudly indulged the spontaneous 
impulse of pitj and benevolence 

The religion of the Arabs,* as well 
Aticitni tdotaio Indians, consisted in the n or- 

sbip of (he sun, the moon, and the fixed stars , a 
pnuutixcand specious mode of superstition. The 
bright luminaries of the sky display the visible 
image of a Deity their number and distance con\ ey 
to a philosophic, or even a nilgai, eye, the idea of 
boundless space (be character of eternity is maikcd 
on these solid globes, that seem incapable of cor- 
ruption or decay (he regularity of their motions 


may he ascribed to a principle of reason or instinct 
and their real or imaginary influence encourages 
the vain belief that the earth and its inhabitants are 
the object of thcit peculiar care The science of 
astronomy was onltivaicd at Babylon , but the 
school of the Arabs was a clear firmament and a 
naked plain In their nocturnal marches, they 
steered by the guidance of the stars their names, 
and order, and daily station, were familiar to the 
ciiMOsity and devotion of the Bcdouccn, and lie 
lias taught liy experience to diiidc in twenty-eight 
parts the rodtac of the moon, and to bless tbe con- 
stellations 11 ho rcricshcd, iiitli salutary rams, the 
thirst of flic desert The reign of the licaiciily orbs 
could not be extended beyond the visible sphere, 
ntid some metaphysical powers vicrc nccc^sary'to 
sustain the transmigration of souls and the resur- 
rection of bodies a camel was left to pensh on the 
grave, that be might sene bis master in another 
life and the invocation of departed spirits implies 
that they were still endowed with consciousness 
and power I am ignorant, and I am careless, of 
the blind niytliology of the barbarians , of the local 

sDllctMot PiblintOrirnt p GTpiii,r, Vte etc Bfiilinwel 
tom III p 118 taali and Hesniii (I'ococl., Spciimui, II 4(J 48 1 

wttr likenrise coiiTpiciiaiis for tlirir librnlKj , and (tie falter ii clcj-int. 
Ij prai<cil lij an Aralirm poet * V idclin cum cum arce5«eri<extritari 
1cm m qarea dli qiind ali Hlo pcliO 
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deities, of the stars, the air, and the carlb, of their 
sex or titles, their attributes, or subordination 
Each tribe, each family, each independent warrior, 
created and changed the rites and the object of bis 
fantastic worship, but the nation, in every agc,bas 
bowed to tlic religion, as well as to the language, of 
Mecca The genuine antiquity of the »rj,e owba or 
Caaba ascends beyond the cbnstian temple of Mecca, 
sera in dcscnbuig the coast of the Red sea, the 
Greek liistonan Diodorus? has remarked, between 
the Thamuditcs and the Sabmans, a famous temple, 
whose superior sanctity was revered by afl the Ara- 
bians the linen or silken veil, winch is annually 
renewed by the Turkish emperor, was first offered by 
a pious king of the Homcritcs, who reigned seven 
hundred years before the lime of Mahomet* A 
tent, or a cavern, might suflSce for the worship of 
the savages, but an edilicc of stone and clay has 
been erected in its place , and the art and power of 
the monarohs of the cast have hecn confined to the 
simplicity of the original model “ A spacious por- 
tico includes the quadrangle of the Caaba , a square 
chapel, tw enty-four cubits long, twenty-three broad, 
and tw enly-sev en high a door and a window admit 
the light , the double roof is supported by three 
pillars of wood, a spout (now of gold) discharges 
the rain-vvater, and the well ZemAcm is protected 
by a dome fioin accidental pollution The tribe of 
Korcisb, by fraud or force, bad acquired the custody 
of the Caaba the sacerdotal oflice dev olved through 
four lineal descents to the grandfather of Mahomet, 
and the family of the Ha&hcmites, from whence be 
sprung, was the most respectable and sacred in the 
eyes of their country' The piecincts of Mecca en- 
joyed the rights of sanctuaiy , and, in the last 
month of eai-h year, the city and temple were 
crowded with a long train of pilgrims, who pre- 
sented their vows and offerings in the house of God 
The same rites, which aie now accomplished by the 
faithful mussulman, were invented and practised by 
the superstition of the idolaters At an awful dis- 
tance they cast away their garments seven times, 
with hasty steps, they encircled the Caaba, and 
kissed the black stone seven times they visited and 
adored the adjacent mountains seven times they 
threw stones into the valley of Mina and the pil- 
grimage was achieved, as at the present hour, by 
a sacrifice of sheep and camels, and the bunal of 
their hair and nails in the consecrated ground 
Each tribe either found or introduced in the Caaba 


of their respective Iiistnrirv* (Dndttcll, in Dissert ad tom i Hudson, 
p 75. rabricins, Bihliot Grice tom ii p 770 ) 

« Pocock Sjierimrn, p 60, 01 Tram the death nf Alahomet we 
nsrend to08,ironi h» birth to ISO, ) ears, before the christiTO icn. 
The leit or cnrlTin winch i< now of sil^ and jpild was no more 
linn a piece ofJCgjptian liucn (Abulfrda, in V'lt Moliammcd, c 0. 
I* i* ) 

• The nripnal phn nf the Caaln (winch is scnilclj ronicd in Sale, 
the Universal History Ivc ) was t Turkish draught, which lUIand (de 
Rthpinnc Xlohammedicii, p 113— 133} has correclcd and evpianicd 
from tin Ital aulimntie^ Forth* tit cnptmn and legend of the llliaba, 
eonsiilt poeoek, (8prrimen p IIS— 123.) the Bili1iolhi<)UC Orienlnle 
of Dilcrljelof (OKtia //agtr, yemsem, ke ) nnd S»h (Prelimiiian 
Di«eowrt»- p 114—123.) ■' 

b Cosa tile fifth ancestor of Mahomet must base usurped the Caalia 
A D 4(0 hut the sltiry is ditfereoth told hr Jannahi (Gjoinw' 
V le lie Mahomet, tom i p 65-60 ) and by Ahultcda, (in I it Moliatn'. 
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tlicir domestic worship the temple vas adorned, or 
defiled, with three hundred and sixty idols of men, 
cairles, lions, and antelopes , and most conspicuous 
was the statue of Hebal, of red agate, holding in his 
hand seven arrows, vvithout heads or feathers, the 
instruments nnd symbols of profane divination 
But this statue was a monument of Sjnan arts 
the devotion of the ruder ages was content with a 
pillar or a tablet and the rocks of the desert were 
hew n into gods or altars, in imitation of the black 
stone* of Mecca, which is deepi} tainted with the 
tcproach of an idolatrous ongin From Japan to 
incnficM ana usc of Sacrifice has univcr- 

sally prevailed, and the votarj has 
expressed his gratitude, or fear, by destrojing, or 
consuming, in honour of the gods, the dearest and 
most precious of their gifts The life of a mana is 
the most precious oblation to deprecate a public 
cnlamitj the altars of Phoenicia and Eg} pt, of 
Borne and Carthage, have been polluted with human 
gore the cruel practice was long presened among 
the Arabs , in the third centuiy , a hoy w^as annually 
saenficed bj the tribe of the Dumatinns,* and a 
royal captive was piously slaughtered by the prince 
of the Saracens, the all} and soldier of the emperor 
Justinian^ A parent who drags his son to the 
altar, exhibits the most painful and sublime clTort 
of fanaticism the deed, or the intention, w as sanc- 
tified by the example of saints and heroes , and the 
father of Mahomet himself was devoted by a msli 
vow, and hardly ransomed for the equivalent of a 
hundred camels In the time of ignor'inco, the 
Arabs, like the Jews and Eg}ptians, abstained from 
the taste of swine’s flesh the} circumcised’’ their 
children at the age of pubert} the same customs, 
without the censure or the precept of the Koran, 
have been silently transmitted to their posterity and 
proscl}tcs It has been sagaciously conjectured, 
that the artful legislator indulged the stubborn pre- 
judices of ills countrjmcn It is more simple to 
hclicvc that he adhered to the habits and opinions 
of his }Outli, without foreseeing that a practice con- 
genial to the climate of AIccca, might become use- 

e In the wond erninr} illaximm of Tjre nltribulcs to llie Aralis 
tlirwonliipofaMoni.— Apa/liDicc/riii<ri|i(r orriva ovic oida to it 
2?',,’*? n>' TtTpa-imot (Diwri vm tom i n IJ« «Iit 

® i'! ’» lunou'b re rcliwd 1»> ilir cliristraiK 
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p -in) Vtl thev: slnnm wen. no oilier than the Aa of Svria 
anil w renowned in eacted and pr. fine antii|tiit\ (Euw.b 

Iriep ItansrI I i p 37 Mareham, Cation Chron p Sl-ob) 
ol he twnhi rritlMihJ^.of AiApoPe^ia iiid n iiAutIma arearciiraleK 

fC"'""' Cli'O" P 'C-7S 
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less or inconvenient on the hanks of dtp Danube or 
the Volg.'i 

Arabia was free the adjacent king- 
doms were shaken hj the storms of theSabian* 
conquest and tjrann}, and the persecuted sects fled 
to the happ} land where they might profess what 
they thought, and practise what they professed 
The religions of the Sabians and Magians, of the 
Jews and Christians, were disseminated from the 
Pemnn gulf to the Red sea In a remote period 
of antiquit}, Sabianism was dilTused over Asia by 
the science of the Chaldeans’ and the arms of the 
Assyrians From the observations of two thousand 
}ears, the priests and astronomers of Bab} Ion’* de- 
duced the eternal laws of nature and providence 
They adored the seven gods, or angels, who directed 
the course of the sev en planets, and shed their irre- 
sistible influence on the earth The attributes of 
the sev en planets, vv ith the tw el v e signs of the zodiac, 
and the twenty-four constellations of the northern 
and southern hemisphere, were represented by images 
and talismans, the seven da}s of the week were 
dedicated to their respective deities , the Sabians 
prayed thrice each da} , and the temple of the 
moon at Haran was the term of their pilgrimage ' 
But the flexible genius of their faith was alvva}s 
ready either to teach or to learn m the tradition of 
the creation, the deluge, and the patriarchs, they 
held a singular agreement with their Jewish cap- 
tives, they appealed to the secret books of Adam, 
Seth, nnd Enoch , and a slight infusion of the gospel 
has transformed the last remnant of tlic pol} theists 
into the Christians of St John, in the territor} of 
Bassora ■” The altars of Bab} Ion w ere ov erturned 
b} the Magians , but the injuncs of the 
Sabians were revenged h} the sword 
of Alexander, Persia groaned above five hundred 
years under a foreign joke, and the purest dis- 
ciples of Zoroaster escaped from the rontagion of 
idolatry', and bicathed with their adversaries the 
freedom of the desert " Seven hundred 
} cars before the death of Mahomet, the 
J cvv s vv ere settled in Arabia and a far greater mul- 

hnd n 75 ice Chardin, or rather the Mlah of <?|,ali Ablav tom ir 
p 71 cxc ) 
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tiliidc Mas expelled from llic holy land id the war-* 
of Titus and Hadrian The induitrious exiles 
BSpired to liberty and pOMcr they erected sjiia- 
go^iics in the cities, and c-isUes in the Milderness, 
and their Gentile conserts Mere confounded Milh 
the children of Israel, Mliom they resembled in the 
outward mark of circumcision The Christian 
missionaries were still more active and 
The chn^iranii the catholicsasscrtcd their 

uniicrsal reign, the sects whom they oppressed 
succcssiTclj retired beyond the limits of the Roman 
empire , the Marcionitcs and the Manichicans dis- 
persed their plianiastic opinions and apocryphal 
gospels , the Lhurches of Yemen, and the pnnccs of 
Ilira and Gossan, were instructed in a purer creed 
by the Jacobite and Nestonan bishops" The 
liberty of choice was presented to the tribes each 
Arab was free to elect or to compose his private 
religion and the rude superstition of his house was 
mingled with the sublime theology of saints and 
philosophers A fundamental article of faith was 
inculcated by the consent of the learned strangers , 
the existence of one supreme God, who is exalted 
above the powers of heaxen and earth, but who has 
often rcxcalcd himself to mankind by the ministry 
of his angels and prophets, and whose grace or 
justice has interrupted, by seasonable miracles, the 
order of nature The most rational of the Arabs 
acknowledged Ins power, though they neglected his 
worship,? and it was habit rather than conviction 
that still attached them to the relies of idolatry 
The Jens and Christians were the people of the 
look, the Bible was already translated into the 
Arabic language," and the volume of the Old Testa- 
ment was accepted by the concord of these iniplaca- ! 
blc enemies In the story of the Hebrew’ patriarchs, 
the Arabs were pleased to discover the fatlieis of | 
thpir nation They applauded the birth and pro- 
mises of Ismael, revered the faith and virtue of 
Abraham , traced his pedigree and their own to the 
creation of the first man, and imbibed with equal 
credulity the prodigies of the holy text, and the 
dreams and traditions of the Jewish rabbis 

Birtliinaoiueii plebeian ongin of 

5^" unskilful calumny of 
the Christians,' who exalted instead of 
degrading the mcritof their adversary His descent 
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from Ismael was a national priv ilegc or fable , but 
if the first steps of the pedigree* are dark and 
doubtful, he could produce many generations of 
pure and genuine nobility he sprung from the 
tribe of Korcish and tlic family of Haslicm, the most 
illustrious of the Arabs, the pnnccs of Mecca, and 
the hereditary guardians of the Caaba The grand- 
father of Mahomet was Abdol Motallcb, tbc son of 
Hasbem, a wcallby and generous citizen, who re- 
lieved the distress of famine with the supplies of 
commerce Mecca, which had been fed by the 
liherahty of the father, was saved by the courage of 
the son The kingdom of Yemen was subject to the 
Christian princes of Aby ssinia their v assal Abraliah 
was provoked by an insult to avenge the honour of 
' the cross , and tbc holy city' was invested by a train 
i ol elephants, and an army of Africans A treaty 
was proposed , and, in the first audience, the grand- 
father of Mahomet demanded the restitution of his 
cattle “ And why,” said Abraliah, “ do you not 
rather in'lplore my clemency m favour of your 
temple, which I bav c threatened to destroy “ Be- 
cause,” replied the intrepid chief, “ the cattle is my 
own , the Caaba belongs to the gods, and tfiei/ will 
defend their bouse from injury and sacrilege ” The 
want of provisions, or the valour of the Korcish, 
compelled the Abyssinians to a disgraceful retreat . 
their discomfiture has been adorned with a mira- 
colous flight of birds, who showered down stones 
on the heads of the infidels , and the Dei„ennce of 
deliverance was long commemorated 
by the tcra of the elephant * The glory of Abdol 
Motalled was crowned with domestic happiness, 
Ins life was prolonged to the age of one hundred 
and ten years, and be became the father of six 
daughters and thirteen sons His best beloved Ab- 
dallah was the most beautiful and modest of the 
Arabian youth , and in the first night, when he con- 
summated Ins marriage with Amina, of the noble 
race of the Zahrites, two hundred virgins are said 
to have expired of jealousy and despair Mahomet, 
or more properly Mohammed, the only son of Ab- 
dallah and Amina, was born at Mecca, four years 
after the death of Justinian, and two months after 
the defeat of the Abyssinians," whose victory w ould 
have introduced into the Caaba the religion of the 
Christians In Ins early infancy, be was deprived 
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of Ins father. Ins mother, and his grandfather , Ins 
uncles were strong and numerous, and in the 
diMsion of the inheritance, the orphan's share was 
reduced to file camels and an AStlnopian maid- 
servant At home and abroad, in peace and war, 
Abo Talcbjthe most respectable of his uncles, was 
the guide and guardian of Ins jouth , in Ins twentj- 
fifth year, he entered into the service of Cadijah, a 
rich and noble widow of Mecca, who soon rewarded 
ins fidelity with the gift of her hand and fortune 
The marrnge contract, in the simple style of an- 
tiquity, recites the mutual love of Mahomet and 
Cadijah , describes him as the most accomplished 
of the tribe of Korcish , and stipulates a dowry of 
twelve ounces of gold and twenty camels, which 
was supplied by the liberality of his uncle* By 
this alliance theson>of Abdallah was restored to 
the station of Ins ancestors , and the judicious 
matron was content with his domestic virtues, till, in 
the fortieth y ear of his age,r he assumed the title of 
a prophet, and proclaimed the religion of the Koran 
Q»al,fi«i.onsof According to the tradition of his 
tiw prophet , companions, Mahomet* was distin- 
guished by the beauty of his person, an outw'ard 
gift winch IS seldom despised, except by those to 
whom it has been refused Before he spoke, the 
orator engaged on his side the affections of a public 
or pnvate audience They applauded Ins com- 
manding presence. Ins majestic aspect. Ins piercing 
eye, his gracious smile, his flowing beard, his 
countenance (hat painted every sensation of the 
soul, and Ins gestures that enforced each expression 
of the tongue In the familiar ofliccs of life he 
scrupulously adhered to the grave and ceremonious 
politeness of Ins country his respectful attention 
to the rich and powerful was dignified by Ins con- 
descension and aifability to the poorest citizens of 
Mecca the frankness of his manner concealed the 
artifice of his views, and the habits of courtesy 
were imputed to personal fnendship or universal 
benevolence His memory was capacious and re- 
tentive, his wit easy and social. Ins imagination 
sublime. Ins judgment clear, rapid, and decisive 
He possessed the courage both of thought and 
action , and, although Ins designs might gradually 
expand with Ins success, the first idea winch he 


entertained of his divine mission bears the stamp 
of an original and superior genius The son of 
Abdallah was educated in the bosom of the noblest 
race, in the use of the purest dialect of Arabia, and 
the fluency of Ins speech was corrected and en- 
hanced by the practice of discreet and seasonable 
silence With these powers of eloquence, Maho- 
met was an illiterate barbarian his youth had 
never been instructed in the arts of reading and 
writing,* the common ignorance exempted him 
from shame or reproach, but he was reduced to a 
narrow circle of existence, and deprived of those 
faithful mirrors, which reflectto our mind the minds 
of sages and heroes Yet the book of nature and 
of man was open to Ins view and some fancy has 
been indulged in the political and philosophical 
observations which are ascribed to the Arabian 
U avellei He compares the nations and the reli- 
gions of the earth, discovers the weakness of the 
Persian and Roman monarchies, beholds, with 
pity and indignation, the degeneracy of the times , 
and resolves to unite, under one God and one king, 
the invincible spirit and primitive virtues of the 
Arabs Our more accurate inquiry will suggest, 
that instead of visiting the courts, the camps, the 
temples, of the east, the two journeys of Mahomet 
into Syria were confined to the fairs of Bostra and 
Damascus that he was only thirteen years of age 
when he accompanied the caravan of his uncle, 
and that his duty compelled him (o return as soon 
as he had disposed of the merchandise of Cadijah 
In these hasty and superficial excuisions, the eye 
of genius might discern some objects invisible to 
his grosser companions , some seeds of knowledge 
might be cast upon a fruitful soil , but his igno- 
rance of the Synac language most have checked 
his curiosity , and I cannot perceive, in the life or 
writings of Mahomet, that his prospect w as far ex- 
tended beyond the limits of the Arabian world 
Prom every region of that solitary w'orld, the pil- 
gnras of Mecca were annually assembled, by the 
calls of devotion and commerce in the free con- 
course of multitudes, a simple citizen, in his native 
tongue, might study the political state and character 
of the tribes, the theory and practice of the Jews 
and Christians Some useful strangers might be 
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a Those who believe that Mahomet could read or write arc incapa 
Wc of reidini* what is written, with anotlier pen, in tlie Surat< or 
ClnpterBofthe Koran \ii xxix xcvi These texts and the tradition 
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coiichisioii be dnwn from the words of disease 
and delirium The lettered jouth, before he aspired to tlie prophetiij 
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jnd writing and Ins first converts ofhisowii famiK would have been 
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tempted, or forced, to implore the rights of hospi- 
tality , ami the enemies of Mahomet have named 
the Jew, the Persian, and the Syrian monk, whom 
tlicj accuse of lending their secret aid to the com- 
position of the Koran * Conscrsation ennehes the 
understanding, hut solitude is th^ school of genius , 
and the uniforniity of a work denotes the hand of a 
single artist From his earliest youth Mahomet 
was addicted to religious contemplation nach 
year, during the month of Ramadan, he withdrew 
from the world, and from the arms of Cadijah m 
the ease of Hera, three miles from Mecca,'' he coii- 
suKcd the spirit of fraud or enthusiasm, whose 
abode IS not in the heaiens, hut in the mind of the 
prophet The faith which, under the name of Ishm^ 
he preached to his family and ''ition, is com- 
pounded of an eternal truth, and a necessary fic- 
tion, That theuc is o^L•v one God, and that 
MAI lOMCr IS TIIF APOSTLE OF GOD 

One Cod Jewish apolo- 

gists, that while the learned nations 
of antiquity were deluded by the fables of poly- 
theism, their simple ancestors of Palestine pre 
scried the knowledge and worship of the true God 
The moral attributes of Jehoiah may not easily be 
reconciled with the standard of Inman virtue his 
metaphysical qualities arc darkly expressed , but 
each page of the pentatcucli and the prophets is an 
ciidcnoc of his power the unity of his name is 
inscribed on the first table of the law, and his 
sanctuary was never defiled by any visible image 
of the invisible essence After the nun of the 
temple, the faith of the Hebrew exiles was purified, 
fixed, and enlightened, by the spiritnal deletion of 
the synagogue , and the authority of Mahomet will 
not justify his perpetual reproach, that the Jews of 
Mecca or arediim adored Ezra as the son of God * 
But the children of Israel had ceased to be a peo- 
ple , and the religions of the world were guilty, at 
least in the eyes of the prophet, of giving sons', or 
daughters, or companions, to the supreme God In 
the rude idolatry of the Arabs, the crime is manifest 
and audacious the Snhians arc poorly excused by 
the pre-eminence of the first planet, or intelligence 
in their celestial hierarchy . and in the Magian 
system the conflict of the two principles betrays the 
imperfection of the conqueror The Christians of 
the scicnth century had insensibly relapsed info a 
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semblance of paganism their public and private 
vows were addressed to the relics and images that 
disgraced the temples of the cast the throne of the 
Almighty was darkened by a cloud of martyrs, and 
Sciints, and angels, the objects of popular venera- 
tion , and the Collyridian heretics, who flourished 
in the fruitful soil of Arabia, invested the Viigin 
Mary with the name and honours of a goddess ' 
Tlie mysteries of the Trinity and Incarnation appeal 
to contradict the principle of the divine unity In 
their obvious sense, they introduce three cqfhal 
deities, and transform the man Jesus into the sub- 
stance of the son of God b an orthodox commentary 
will satisfy only^ a believing mind intemperate 
cunosily and zeal had, torn the veil of the sanc- 
tuary , and each of the oriental sects was eager to 
confess that all, except themselves, deserved the 
reproach of idolatry and polytheism The creed of 
Mahomet is free from suspicion or ambiguity , and 
the Koran is a glorious testimony to the unity of 
God The prophet of Mecca rejected the woisliip 
of idols and men, of stars and planets, on the ra- 
tional principle that whatever rises must set, that 
whatever is horn must die, that whatever is cor- 
ruptible must decay and perish In the Author of 
the universe, lus rational enthusiasm confessed and 
adored an infinite and eternal being, without form 
or place, without issue or similitude, picsent to our 
most secret thoughts, existing by the necessity of 
his own nature, and deriving from bimsclf all moral 
and intellectual perfection These sublime tiulhs, 
thus announced in the language of the piophct,' arc 
firmly held by his disciples, and defined with mcla- 
physital piecision by the interpreters of the Koran 
A philosophic theist might subscribe the popular 
creed of the Mahometans a creed too sublimo 
perhaps for our present faculties What objee* 
remains for the fancy, or even the undeistand- 
ing, wlien we have abstracted from the unknown 
substance all ideas of time and space, of motion 
and matter, of sensation and reflection ’ Th« 
first piinciple of reason and revelation was con 
firmed by the voice of Mahomet his proselytes, 
from India to MoroLco, arc distinguished by tho 
name of Unitarians , and the danger of idolatry 
has been prevented by the interdiction of images 
The doctrine of eternal decrees and absolute pre- 
destination is strictly embraced by the Mahomet- 
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mUnd, (de Religion Mnlnm 1 i p 7 — island Clurllm ) 

Perse tom u p d-2s.) Thecrral triitl. /• j 
tnde ,s foolisWj entv^ by wirare* M w?! without simili 
—"1 ) because be made man after his own ina^c* ** 
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ans , and they struggle with the common dillicul- 
tics, /iota to reconcile the prescience of God \nlh 
the freedom and responsibility of man , Aou> to ev- 
plain the permission of eiii under the reign of 
infinite poncr and infinite goodness 
Miiiomet Hie The God of, nature has nrittcn his 
ail’d existence on all his norks, and bis 

Hie iiropiicis jjiw in the heart of man To restore 
the knowledge of the one, and the practice of the 
other, has been the real or pretended aim of tlie 
prophets of cicr} age the liberality of Mahomet 
allon cd to his predecessors the same credit which 
he claimed for himself , and the chain of inspiration 
w*is prolonged from the fall of Adam to the promul- 
gation of the Koran ‘ During that period, some 
r'i}S of prophetic light had been imparted to one 
hundred and twenty-four thousand of the elect, dis- 
criminated by their respective measure of virtue 
and grace , three hundred and thirteen apostles 
were sent with a special commission to recall their 
country from idolatry and vice, one hundred and 
four volumes had been dictated by the holy spirit, 
and SIX legislators of transcendent brightness have 
announced to mankind the six successive revelations 
of various rites, but of one immutable religion The 
authority and station of Adam, Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, Christ, and Mahomet, rise in just gradation 
above each other, but whosoever hates or rejects 
any one of the prophets is numbered with the infi- 
dels The writings of the patriarchs w ere extant 
only in the apocryphal copies of the Greeks and 
Syrians "< the conduct of Adam had not entitled 
him to the gratitude or respect of his children , the 
seven precepts of Noah were observed by an infcnor 
and imperfect class of the proselytes of the syna- 
gogue and the memory of Abraham was obscurely 
revered by the Sabians in his native land of Chal- 
dasa of the my riads of prophets, Moses and Christ 
alone lived and reigned , and the remnant of the 
inspired writings was comprised in the books of the 
Old and the New Testament The miraculous story 
of AIoscs IS consecrated and embel- 
lished in the Koran and the captive 
Jews enjoy the secret rev enge of imposing their own 
belief on the nations whose recent creeds they 

l Itelanil delleli^ Moliam 1 i p 17—47 Sale a ’Prcliimnary Pt, 
roiirv!, n 73—76 Vojape cle Cliardin, Inm n ji 38—37 and 37— 47 
for Hie iVnian addition, “All la Hie \ irar of God ' V et Hie precite 
niimlirr of prnplicta is not an nrtirle of rnlli 
m For tlieaporrvplial bonlieor Adam we Fabticiii, Codes Pneudcpi 
CrapbiisV T p 37—20 ofSvHi p ISl— 157 oriiineb p 160—210 
Put Ibe book orLnorb i< coii<ccnitrd, in Kime meaaiiiv, li) Hieniiota 
lion of Hie apo«He St Jiidc, and e longr lescndary fraEmeiit la atlc(,ed 
bj Siiicclltia and Scali|,er 

n Tbe«e»en prfrcptaiif Tioab are explained bj Mireliam, (Canon 
Cbronieiia p 154— IW) nlio adopt* on tina ocraaion, tbe turiiiii" and 
cr^nlit} o^elden 

0 Tbe article* of JVooAi Mrotiam Motet i-e loHie Diblio. 

tbenne of D llerbeint are Ipnly bidrckcd mtli Ibe ranciTuI Irf'end* of 
Hie Mabomelaiia, who have built on Ibe (.round work of Scripture and 
tbe 1 alniud 

r Koran r 7 p I2S &r e 10 p 17V &c D’Herbclot, p 6l7 &c 
S Koran c 3 ji 40 r 4 p 80 D llcrMot, p 309, Ke 
r t>ce tbe pna|irl of S| 1 Imma* or of tbe iiifancy in Hie Coi'ex 
AimcTjpbii* 1 % T of fabricin* wiincofferla Hn ranoiic toiiriiunit* 
eoneiriiin^ It (p I2S — loS ) It na* pubb'bed In GrveV bj C teller, 
and in Arabic by bike, nbo tliiiika our prr*cnt cup* more remit Hiai, 
Mabonirt V et In* r|uol*tionaB,.rre witli tin ori,.nial about tbea|ie«i|| 
rf Cliri 1 III hi cradle In* linn, bird* of cli}, Kc (Vilf i I p I6S 
169 r 3r p tov I'lO c 4V p 20b Calrlirr c J p 16 1 Ibl ) 

» It la ilarklv biiitnl in Ibe K ran (e 1 p i9 )aiid more clnrlj ex 
plaiiiid by Ibe traditiiii of Hie Soiniiica (Sale a Kule, and Maraeci, 


deride For the author of Christianity, the Maho- 
metans arc taught by the prophet to entertain a 
high and mysterious reverence r “Verily, Christ 
Jesus, tbe son of Mary', is the apostle 
of God, and his word, which he con- 
veyed into Mary, and a Spirit proceeding from 
him honourable in this world, and in the world to 
come , and one of those who approach near to the 
presence of God ”s The wonders of the genuine 
and apocryphal gospels' are profusely heaped on 
his head , and the Latin church |ias not disdained 
to borrow from the Koran the immaculate concep- 
tion* of his virgin mother Yet Jesus was a mere 
mortal , and, at the day of judgment, his testimony 
will servo to condemn both the Jews, who reject 
him as a prophet, and the Christians, who adore 
him ab the Son of God The malice of his enemies 
aspersed his reputation, and conspired against his 
life , but their intention only was guilty, a phantom 
or a criminal was substituted on the cross, and the 
innocent saint was translated to the seventh heaven t 
During SIX hundred years the gospel was the way 
of truth and salvation , but the Christians insensi- 
bly forgot both the laws and the example of their 
founder , and Mahomet was instiueted by the Gnos- 
ties to accuse the church, as vv ell as the synagogue, 
of corrupting the integrity of the sacred text “ The 
piety of Moses and of Christ rejoiced in the assu- 
rance of a future prophet, more illustrious than 
themselv es the evangelic promise of tbe Paracleh, 
or Holy Ghost, was prefigured in the name, and 
accomplislicd in the person, of Mahomet,* the 
greatest and last of the apostles of God 
The communication of ideas requires ^ ^ 

a similitude of thought and language 
the discourse of a philosopher would vibrate with- 
out effect on the ear of a peasant, yet how minute 
IS the distance of t/ten understandings, if it bccom- 
pared with the contact of an infinite and finite 
mind, with the word of God expressed by the tongue 
or the pen of a mortal ' The inspiration of the ' 
Hebrew prophets, of the apostles and evangelists of 
Christ, might not be incompatible with the exercise 
of their reason and memory, and the diversity of 
their genius is strongly marked in the stylo oud 

tom li n 112) In Hie tireinii centiir}, the imniaciilite rnncepftoit 
wa* roiidemiiril bj St Bernini as a nre<unintuou9 novellv (Fra Faelo, 
I^torn del Cniullio Ui Trento I n ) 

t See the Koran c J r S3 and c 4 \ 1S6 of Maracci s edition 
pncHlanlis^imus dolose agentium (an odd nlinise) nee 
crucinYorunt cum sed objecta cst eis simiHtiidu an expression tli&t 
mny suit ivitli tht ajstem of the Dorete^ but the commentators be- 
lieve (Maracci, tom li p 113^115 17J Sale, n 42, 43, 79) tint 
another nnn a fritnd or an enemy, was crucidid m the likeness of 
1 fable which the) had rcaif in the povpel ofSt IJariiabas and 
wiiiui Ind been ^tnrted as earl) as the lime of Irenieus by •tome Ebion 
1 Hi*t du MatiicheiRnie, tom li p 2o Mmlicim 

di. Jit )> Chr/st p 353 ) 

“Thi^ charge is oh^rurcly iir^rcd in the Koran (r 3 p 45) but 
fieiliier Mahomet, nor his folloirers arc suflicientiv %er<c<l in laiikuapes 
anil eriticisni to kucanj weight nr colour to their siisptnnn* \ct the 
Ariaii^ and >rstoriarts could relate some storie« and the illiterate pro 
pliet mikht listen to I he bold aswfrtioiis of the Manirlitcatis Sec 
Ikaiivilire, tom i p 291^305 

* Amoii^rthe prophecies of the Old and Testament, which are 
j^ritrled In the fntid or icnonnee of the mmciihnans lhe\ app|\ to 
the pr pliel the promise of the J^nradeit or Comforter which iiad 

Iwiialiyadj usurped b) the Moutinists and Minichievis (iSoatisobrc ^ 

^*’•^*'1*** du Manicbennte tom I p 263 fee) and the easy » 
rniiijfi* of h ttrrs weancXprnt for wopaicXoTur affords the cl\ mulccy of 
the name of Mohammed (Maracci, tom i parti p )5~28> 
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composition of llic Iiooks of llic Old and Inch Tes- 
tament But Mabomet Has content Hitli a clia- 
racltr more Immblc, jet more sublime, of a simple 
editor tbc substance of the Koran, r according to 
himself or liis disnplcs, is uncreated and eternal , 
subsisting in the essence of the Deitj, and inscribed 
Hitb a pen of light on tbc table of bis everlasting 
decrees A paper copy, in a volumt of silk and 
gems, was brought down to the lowest heaven bj 
the angel Gabriel, who, under the JcHish cconomj, 
had indeed been despatebed on tbc most important 
errands, and tins irustj messenger successively 
revealed the chapters and verses to the Arabian 
prophet Instead of a perpetual and perfect mea- 
sure of the divine will, the fragments of the Koran 
were produced at the discretion of Mahomet, each 
revelation is suited to the emergencies of his policy 
or passion , and all contradiction is removed by the 
saving maxim, that any text of scripture is abro- 
gated or modified hj any subsequent passage The 
word of God, and of the apostle, was diligently re- 
corded hj his disciples on palm-leaves and the 
shoulder-bones of mutton , and the pages, vcithout 
order or connexion, were cast into a domestic chest 
in the custody of one of his vviv es Tvv 0 years after 
the death of Mahomet, the sacred volume was col- 
Iccted and published by bis friend and successor 
Abubeker the vvork was revised by tbc caliph 
Otbman, in flic tbirticUi } car of tbc Hegira, and 
the various editions of the Koran assert the same 
miraculous privilege of a uniform and incorrapti- 
hlc text. In the spirit of enthusiasm or vanity , tbc 
prophet rests the truth of Ins mission on the merit 
of Ins book, audaciously challenges both men and 
angels to imitate the beauties of a single page, and 
presumes to assert that God alone could dictate this 
incomparable performance * Tins argument is most 
powerfully addressed to a devout Arabian, whose 
mind IS attuned to faitli and rapture, whose car is 
delighted by the music of sounds, and whose igno- 
rance IS incapable of comparing the productions of 
human genius » The harmony and copiousness of 
style Hill not reach, in a version, tbc European 
infidel be will peruse with impatience Uic endless 
iticolicrenl rhapsody of fable, and precept, and de- 
clamation, which seldom excites a sentiment or an 
idea, which sometimes crawls in the dost, and is 
cometimes lost in the clouds Tbc divine attnbutes 
exalt tbc fancy -of the Arabian missionary , but his 
lofticststrainsjmust yield to the sublime simphcitv 
of tbc book of Job, composed in ,i remote age, in 
the same country, and in the same language If 


the composition of the Koran exceed the faculties 
of a man, to what suppnor intelligence should we 
asenbe the Iliad of Homer, or the Philippics of 
Demosthenes’ In all religions, tbc life of the 
founder supplies the silence of his written revela- 
tion the sayings of Mahomet were so many lessons 
of truth , his actions so many examples of virtue , 
and the public and private memorials were pre- 
served by his wives and companions At the end 
of two hundred years, the iSomiw, or oral law, vvas 
lixcd and consccialcd by the labours of AI Boclian, 
who discriminated seven thousand two hundred and 
seventy -five genuine traditions, from a mass of 
three hundred thousand reports, of a inorg. doubtful 
or spurious character Each day the pious author 
prayed in the temple of Mecca, and performed his 
ablutions with the water of Zcmzem the pages 
were successively deposited on the pulpit, and the 
sepulchre of the apostle , and the work has been 
approved by llic four orthodox sects of the Son- 
nites * 

The mission of the ancient prophets, 
of Moses and of Jesus, had been con- 
firmed by many splendid prodigies , and Mahomet 
was repeatedly urged, by the inhabitants of Mecca 
and Medina, to produce a similar evidence of his 
divine legation , to call down from heaven the angel 
or the volume of Ins revelation, to create a garden 
in the desert, or to kindle a conflagration in the nn- 
heheving city As often as he is pressed by the 
demands of the Koreisli, he involves himself in the 
obscure boast of vision and prophecy, appeals to 
the internal proofs of Ins doctrine, and shields him- 
self behind the providence of God, who refuses those 
signs and wonders that would depreciate the merit 
of faith, and aggravate the guilt of infidelity But 
tbc modest or angry tone of Ins apologies betrays 
Ins weakness and vexation , and these passages of 
scandal establish, beyond suspicion, the intcgntyof 
the Koran * The votaries of Mahomet are more 
assured than himself of Ins miraculous gifts, and 
their confidence and credulity increase as they are 
further removed from the time and place of Ins 
spiritual exploits They believe or affirm that trees 
went forth to meet him, that he vvas saluted by 
stones, that w’ater gushed from Ins fingers, that he 
fed the hungry, cured the sick, and raised tbc dead , 
that a beam groaned to him , that a camel com- 
plained to him , that a shoulder of mutton informed 
him of Its being poisoned , and that both animate 
and inanimate nature were equally' subject totbo 
apostle of God • His dream of a nocturnal journey 


r FortheKonn, w niterMot p SS-Kl Msracci, fom. i mV it 
MnliimmcO p 12—45 Silc Prelimintr} lli'couriw n SG— 70 
. Koran, c 17 ; bV In XUc, p 03^ nc InMiracfi.p 410 
» V cl s »rcl of Anbwiis tra* pcr«naded that it mi„ht be rnoalleil 
Of «iirpvW bt a. human pco, tPwscK Specimen, p 221, ice land 
iHarncci {the polemic i-t too Incd for the tranCatbr) deride* the 

r)i}fiiimr offrctaiiOQ of the most applauded i>as«a^«rtotn i part it 

h CoUooiiia (whether real nr rahiiloti,) in media Ambu atone ah 
Arabibiia hibita {l>iirtb dc Pne<i Helfnronim Fneleet icxxti xxxiii 
XXXIV »^Iii«GermaneditnrMichaehs Epinietron ir ) VetMichaelis 
(p C71-Crv>hasde|eclcd inanx Ljrjptiaii imagt« the elepbantiasi*. 
]U|i\riit Kite eroc^ite, ice The fankuace 1 * ambiftnouaK siyled. 
Arabtn JMreo The reeemblauee of the enter dialecb woe much 
3 \ 


more viMhIc in their childhood than m their mature aze (Micbaeha 
p OSa behnItenMn Pncfil Job ) fee v iiciiaeji , 

e AI Boclian died A H 221 Sec D ncrhclot, p SOS 41G 807 
Gagmer, Kot adAbnIfed c 19 p 13 

* more reniirlmhlj, Koran, c 2. 6 12, 13 17 Prideniix (Life 
onualiDmct p 18, 10 ) In* confounded the impostor Maracci.witha 
mote learned apparaliix his shown that the passages which deny hw 
mincles are clear and positiie, (Alconii, lorn i part 11 p 7— lajand 
lbo<e which «ecm to aevsrt them arc ambiguous and insufScieni (a 
12—22.) ’ '• 
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IS seriously described ns a real and corporeal trans> 
'iction A mysterious animal, the Bordk, com eyed 
him from the temple of Mecca to that of Jerusalem 
uith his companion Gabriel, he siicccssncly as 
cciidcd the seven heavens, and received and repaid 
the salutations of the patriarchs, the prophets, and 
the angels, in their respective mansions Beyond 
the seventh heaven, Mahomet alone was permitted 
to proceed, he passed the veil of unity, approached 
vritiiin two how-shots of the throne, and felt a cold 
that pierced him to the heart, when his shoulder 
was touched by the hand of God After this 
familiar though important conversation, he again 
descended to Jerusalem, remounted the Borak, re- 
turned to Mecca, and performed in the tenth part 
of a night the journey of many thous,ind years ^ 
According to another legend, the apostle confound- 
ed in a national assembly the malicious challenge 
of the Korcish IIis resistless word split asunder 
the orb of the moon the obedient planet stooped 
from her station in the sky, accomplished the seven 
revolutions round the Ciaba, saluted Mahomet in 
the Arabian tongue, and suddenly contracting her 
dimensions, entered at the collar, and issued forth 
through the sleeve, of his shirts The vulgar arc 
amused with the marvellous talcs , but the gravest 
of the mussulmau doctors imitate the modesty of 
their master, and indulge a latitude of faith or in- 
terpretation They might speciously allege, that 
inprcarhing the religion, it was needless to violate 
tbc harmony, of nature, that a creed unclouded 
with mystery maybe excused fromminclcs, and 
that the sword of Mahomet was not less potent than 
the rod of Moses 

Precepu of Ma Pob'tbcist IS Oppressed and dis- 

homet— prayer, tractcd hy tlic V ancty of superstition 
farting alms Uiousand ntcs of Egyptian origin 

were interwoven with the essence of the Mosaic 


law , and the spmt of the gospel had ev aporated in 
the pageantry of the church The prophet of Mecca 
was tempted by prejudice, or policy, or patriotism, 
to sanctify the ntcs of the Ar.ibiaiis, and the custom 
of visiting the holy stone of tlic Caaba But the 
precepts of Mahomet himself inculcate a more sim- 
ple and rational piety prayer, fasting, and alms, 
are tlie religious duties of a inussulman , and he is 
encouraged to hope, that prayer will c.arry him 
half way to God, fasting will bnng him to the door 

miracles md propliecies of Alahomet, which, nccordiug to <arae writerx 
amount to Uirce thousand 

f The nocturnal joiimc} is circumrtaiitiall} related h\ AhiiUcda, (in 
YiL Alohimraed c. 19 p 33) who wirtiet to think itvri inn 
Pndeaue, (p 31—40 ) whna„{,n»atestlie alsurditie< and by Gagiiirr, 
(tom I p 252—343 ) wlio declares trom the zcalniis Al Jaiimbi tint 
to deny this journey le to disbelieie the Knnn VetlheKnnn witji 
out naming either hearen or Jeru»leni or Alerra has only dropt a 
nwsterious hint Lins illi t|Ui trinstulit ttrviim suum ah ontorio II iram 
adoratoriuin reniotissimuin (Koran, c IT t 1 in Vlaracci, tom ii p 
407 for Sale's version is more IiccoIiduk.) A slender basis for the 
aerial structure of tradition 

ir In the prophetic sty le, which ii<es the present or past for the fiitnre 
Alahomet had said Approninqilavit bora et sri«a est Inna (konn, c 
V4 s 1 in Alaracci tom ii p fiSS ) This R,.orr of rhetoric has been 
conierted into a fact, which is said to be altested In the most res|iect 
able eye witnesses (Alaiaici tom ii p C90 ) The festnal is still 
celebrated by the Persians (Chardin tom i> p 201 ) and the legenil 
IS tediously spun out by Gagnier, (V le de Alahomet, tom i p 183^ 
234 ) on the faith, ns it should seem, of the credulous AI Jannabi V et 
a Alihomelan doctor has arraigned the credit of the principal witness 
(apud Pocock, bpecimed, p 187 ) the best interpreters are content with 


of Ins palcirc, and alms will gain him admittance* 
I Acrording to the tradition of the nocturnal jour- 
ney, the apostle, in his pcrsoiuil confcrciK c with 
the Deity, was commanded to impose on his disci- 
ples the daily obligation of fifty prayers By the 
advice of Moses, he r'lpplted for >iii alleviation of 
this intolerable burthen , the number was gradually 
redured to five , without any dispensation of busi- 
ness or pleasure, or time or place , the devotion of 
the faithful is repeated at day -break, at noon, in 
the iftemoon, in the evening, and at the first watch 
of the night , and, in the present decay of religious 
fervour, our tmv oilers are edified by the profound 
humility and attention of the Turks and IVrsians 
Clcmliiicss is the key of prayer the frequent lus- 
tration of the hands, the fare, and the body, which 
was practised of old by the Arabs, is solemnly en- 
joined by the Koran , and a pennission is fonnnlly 
granted to supply with sand the scarcity of viatcr 
The words and attitudes of supplic,ition, as it is 
performed either sitting, upstanding, or prostrate on 
the ground, arc prescribed by custom or 'iiitliority, 
but the praver IS poured forth in short and fervent 
ejaculations , the nicasiirc of real is not exhausted 
by a tedious liturgy, and c.irli musstilman, for his 
own person, is invested with the character of a 
pnest Among the thcists, who reject the use of 
images, it has been found necessary to restniin the 
vtandorings of the fanry, by directing the eye and 
tlic Ihotighl towards a Ulla, or visible point of the 
honron The prophet was at lirst inelincd to gra- 
tify the Jews by the choice of Jcnisalciii, but he 
soon returned to a more natural paitiality , and 
five times every day the eyes of the mtions at As- 
tracan, al Fez, al Delhi, arc devoutly turned to the 
holy temple of Mecca Yet even spot for tile ser- 
vice of God IS equally pure the Mahometans in- 
diflcrcntlv pray in their chamber or in the street 
As a distinction from the Jews and Christians, the 
Friday in each week is set apart for tbc useful in- 
stitution of public w orsliip the people arc assem- 
bled in tlic inoscli and the imun, sonic respectable 
elder, aseciids the pulpit, to begin the prayer and 
pronounce the sermon But the Mahometan reli- 
gion IS destitute of priesthood or sacnficc , and the 
independent spint of fanaticism looks down with 
contempt on thcministcrs and slaves of superstition 
II Tlic voluntary '> penance of the ascetics, the tor- 


tlw «tmnle 'cn** of tlw Koran (Al Tlvidaw, tpud nntlingtr, Hirt 
Oritne I II |i 302.) and the Mieoce of Aliulfeda is worth} of a iirince 
and 1 iiliilnsopher j 

h Ahiilphar'igiiis, in Sperimen Hist Arab p 17 and hiS vepliciwii j 

IS jortiSed in the notes of Pocock, p 110-191 from the purest 1 

antliorilies ‘ 

1 Tlicino 1*1011100116 00011101 of Ihcse precepts pilgrimage, praver, 
IWtiiig, alms andahhitioiis isextractcd from the Persian and Arahiaii 
theolo,.ian5 by Vlaraeci (Prodmm part i\ p 1-24 ) nelaiid, (in his 
^**'‘**'’”® Olrwh* 1717 pCT— 

123 }and Clurdin ( Vo} ages en Perse tom. iv p 47— lOV) Alararciis 
a pylnl V"* **'® Jiwcllcr, Cliardin, had the eves of a philo 

soplier and Reland, a nidicionsstudent had Iratelled over Ihc east in 
Ins clo^t at Ulrecht Tlie fourteenth letter of 1 ournefort | V ova„e do 
uiant, tom *' P 300 in octavo) describes wliat he liad seen of 
tlie religion of the Turks / 

k Alahomet (Sale s Koran, c 9 p 153 ) reproaches the Christians with v 
•‘'®,"'P*''*'t* and monks for their lonls besides V et Ala^ 

racei (Prndromus, part iii p 09 70 ) excuses the worship especiall} ot 
tlic jiope, and quotex from the Koran itself the case of Lblis, or&taii, 
who was cast from heaven for refusing to adore Adam 
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iiient and glor^ of their I«cs, was odious to a pro- 
phet who ccnstircd in Jus companions a ntsli sow 
of ahsiaming from flesh, and Tvomcn, and sleep , 
and firing declared, that he would suffer no monks 
in his religion ’ Tct he instituted, in each jear, a 
fast of thirty dajs, and strenuously recommended 
the observance, as a discipline which purifies the 
soul and subdues tlic body, as a salutary exercise 
of obedience to the will of God and lus apostle 
Punng the month of Jlamadan, from the rising to 
the scttingof the sun, the mossulman abstains from 
eating, and drinking, and women, and baths, and 
perfumes , from all nourishment that can rc-jlnrc 
his strength from all pleasure that can gratify lus 
senses In the revolution of the lunar jear, the 
Jlamadan coincides, hj toms, with the winter cold 
ami the summer heat, and the patient martjr, 
witliout assnaging lus thirst with a drop of water, 
must expect tlie close of a tedious and sultry day 
Ttie interdiction of wine, peculiar to some orders of 
pnests or hermits, is converted by Mahomet alone 
into a positive and genera! /a« ,*■ and a consider- 
able portion of the globe lias abjured, at lus com- 
mand, the use of tint salutary, though dangerous, 
liquor These painful restraints arc, doubtless, in- 
fringed by the Iiheninc, and eluded by the hypo- 
crite but the legislator, by w hom they arc enacted, 
cannot surely he accused of allunng his proselytes 
by tlic indulgence of their sensual appetites Ilf. 
The charity of the Mahometans descends to (he ani- 
mal creation , and the Tvoran repeatedly incalcatcs, 
not as a merit, hut as a strict and ind/sptnsahlc 
duty, (he relief of (he indigent and anfortnnntc 
Mahomet, perhaps, is (he only Itiwgivcr who has 
defined the precise measure of charity the stand- 
ard may vary with the degree and nature of pro- 
perty, as It consists either m money, in corn or 
cattle, in fruits ormcrchandisc , hat the innssulman 
doc-t not accomplish the Ian, unless he bestows a 
ient/c of Ills revennt , and if Jus conscicm c accuses 
him of fraud or extortion, the tenth, under the idea 
of rcsUtulion, is enlarged to a Jifth • Bene. oJcncc 
IS the foundation of justice, since wt arc forbid to 
injure those whom we arc hound to assist A pro- 
phet rnay reveal the secrets of heaven and of futu- 
^ my , hut in Jus moral precepts he can on/j repeat 
the lessons of our own hearts ^ 

ttetufrectioR articles of belief, and the 

four practicxl duties of Islam am 
guarded by rewards and punishments, and* (he 
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faith of the mussulman is devoutly fixed on the 
event of the judgment and the last day The pro- 
phet has not presumed to determine the moment of 
(hat aw fill Ciitnstrophc, though he darkly announces 
the signs, both in heaven ami earth, whieli will pre- 
cede the universal dissolution, when life shall ho 
destroyed, and (he order of ereation shall be eon- 
founded in the primitive ehnos At llic blast of the 
trumpet, new worlds will start into being, angels, 
genu, ami men, will arise from the dead, and the 
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human soul v ill again he united to the body. The 
doctrine of the resurrection w as first entertained by 
the Egy ptians,® and their mummies were embalmed, 
(heir pyramids v ere constructed, to preserve the 
ancient mansion of the soul, during a penod of 
Ihric thousand years But the attempt is partial 
and unavailing , and it is with a more philosophic 
spirit that Mahomet relics on the omnipotence of 
the Creator, w hose w ord can rc-animatc the breath- 
less clay , and collect the innmncrahle atoms, that 
no longer rcLain their form nr substance p The in- 
termediate state of the soul it is hard to decide , and 
those V homostfirmly hclicvchcrimnmtcnnl nature, 
•ire at a loss to understand how she can think or 
act Without the agency of the organs of sense 
The reunion of the soul and body tMi «nri pta 
will be followed by the hnal judg- 
ment of mankind; and, in bis copy of the Magian 
picture, the prophet has too faithfully represented 
the forms of proceeding, and even the slow and sne- 
cessive operations, of an earthly tribunal By Ins 
iiJtoIerantadvcrsanev hcis upbraided for extending, 
even to llicmselvcs, the hope of salvation, for .issert- 
ingthc blackest heresy, that every man who believes 
in God, ami accoinpiishts good vorks, may expect 
in (be last day a f iv ourabic senlcnrc Sncli rational 
indifference is ill adapted to the character of a fa- 
natic , nor IS It probable that a messenger from 
heaven slionid depreciate the value and necessity 
of his own rev elation In the idiom of the Koran, s 
the belief of God is inseparable from th.it of hlaho- 
met the good works are those which he had en- 
joined, and the two qualifications imply the pro- 
fession of Islam, to which all nations and all sects 
arc equally invited Their spintnal blindness, 
though excused by ignorance and crowned with 
virtue. Will be seourgtd with cvcrl.asting torments 
and the tears which jrnhomet shed over the tomb of 
Ills raolbcr, for whom hcvvns forbidden to pray, dis- 
play astnkingcontrnst of humanity and enthusiasm 

.P, . Tlic Aint of IIh! nme wril*r fp 
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The doom of the infidels is common the mciisiirc of 
their guilt and punishment is determined by the 
degree of cMdcncc 11111011 they have rejected, bj the 
magnitude of the errors which thej hai c entertained 
the eternal mansions of the Christians, the Jens, 
the Sabians, the Magians, and the idolaters, arc 
sunk below each other in the abjss , and the loncst 
hell IS resen cd for the faithless hypocrites who hnic 
assumed the mask of religion After the greater 
part of mankind has been condemned for their 
opinions, tlic true bcliciers only mil be judged bj 
their actions The good and ci il of carli mussulman 
mil be accurately ivcighcd 111 a real or allegorical 
balance, and a singular mode of compensation mil 
be allowed for the payment of injuries the aggres- 
sor mil refund an cquiialcntof his onn good ac- 
tions, for the benefit of the person iihoin he has 
iiTonged , and if be should be destitute of any 
moral property , the 11 eight of his sins \i ill be loaded 
with an adequate share of thedements of thcsuficrcr 
According as the shares of guilt or iirtiic shall pre- 
ponderate, the sentence mil be pronounced, and all, 
inthout distinction, w ill pass oi cr the sharp and 
perilous bridge of the abyss, but the innocent, 
treading in the footsteps of Mahomet, mil gloripnsly 
enter the gates of paradise, while the guilty mil fall 
into the first and mildest of the scicn hells The 
term of expiation will laty from nine hundred to 
seven tliousand years , but the prophet has judict- 
ousty promised, that all his disciples, whatcicr may 
be their sins, shall be saicd, by their own faith and 
his interccssibn, from eternal damnation It is not 
surprising that superstition should act most power- 
fully on the fears of her votaries, since the human 
fancy can paint with more energy the misery than 
the bliss of a future life With the two simple ele- 
ments of darkness and fire, w c create a sensation of 
pain, which may be aggraiatcd to an infinite degree 
by the idea of endless duration But the same idea 
operates with an opposite eifect on the continuity of 
pleasure , and too much of our present enjoyments 
IS obtained from the relief, or the comparison, of 
evil It IS natural enough that an Arabian prophet 
should dwell with raptures on the groves, the foun- 
tains, and tlie mers, of paradise , but instead of in- 
spinng the blessed inhabitants mill a liberal taste 
for harmony and science, conversation and friend- 
ship, he idly celebrates the pearls and diamonds, 

■ >or the <l*iv of judjj^ent, hell piradise &e consult the Koran, 
(c 2 r 23 c 56 76 ficc ) wiUi Klaracci a virulent, hot learned refuta 
lion (in hi« notes and in theProdromiis partn p 76 120 122 V.c} 
BHcrbelot (nibliotheque Orientate p 366,375 )Hehnd,, (n 47**6I ) 
and ^le (p 76^103) The original ideas of the Macri are and 
doubtfull} explored bj tlictr apologist Or Hvde. (Hist ReIii,ioni8 
Persarum c p 402—412. Oxon 1760 } In the article of Mahomet, 
Bayle has shown how iiidifierently wit and philosophy supply the ab 
sence of genuine information 

t Before 1 enter on the history of the prophet 4t is incumbent on 
me to produce my evidence. The Litin French and Lnglish ver 
sions of the Konn are preceded by histonml discourses, and the Uirve 
translators Macacci (tore i p 10—33) Sav‘ir>, (tom i p 1—248) 
and Sale, (Preliminary Discourse n 33— 56)hnd acciir'itel} studteci 
the language and character of their author Two professed lues of 
Mahomet have been composed by Or Prideanx (Life of Mahomet 
seventh edition London 1718 in octavo ) and the Count de DouUtn« 
silliers (Vie de Mahomed, Londres 1730 in octavo ) hut the adverse 
wisii of fiudmg an impostor or a hero lias too often rnrrupted the 
learning of the doctor and the in..emiity of the count Tlie article id 
O Heruelot (Bibliot Orient p uU8— ) is ch drawn from No. 


tbc robes of silk, palaces of marble, dislics of gold, 
rich wines, artificial dainties, numerous attendants, y* 
and tlie whole train of sensual and costly luxury, 
which becomes insipid to tbc owner, even in tlic 
short period of tins mortal lift Seventy -two //oii- 
nes, or blnck-cycd girls, of rt splendent bennty, 
blooming youth, virgin purity, and exquisite sensi- 
bility, will be created for the use of the meanest be- 
liever, n moment of pleasure will be prolonged to 
a thousand y cars, and bis farultics w ill be increased 
an hundred-fold, to render him worthy of Ins felicity 
Notwithstanding a vulgar prejudice, the gates of 
heaven will be open to both sexes, but Maliomct 
has not specified the male companions of the female 
elect, lest be should either alarm the jealousy of tlicir 
former husbands, or disturb tlieir felicity, by the 
suspicion of an everlasting marriage Tins image ^ 
of a carnal pnmdisc lias provoked the indignation, 
perhaps the envy, of the monks, they declaim against 
the impure religion of Mnliomct , and Ins modest 
apologists arc driven to the poor excuse of figures 
and allegories But the sounder and more con- 
sistent party adhere, without shame, to the literal 
interpretation of the Koran useless vrould he tlic 
resurrection of the hody, unless it were restored to 
the possession and exercise of its worthiest faculties, 
and the union of sensual and intellectual enjoyment 
is requisite to complete the happiness of the double 
animal, tbc perfect man Yet the joy s of the Maho- 
metan paradise will nut be confined to the indul- 
gence of luxury and appetite , and the prophet has 
expressly declared, that all meaner happiness will 
be forgotten and despised by the saints and marly rs, 
who shall be admitted to the beatitude of the divine 
vision* 

The first and most arduous con- Maiiomet 
quests of Mahomet* were those of liis 
wife, bis sonant, his pupil, and liis A D eoa 
friend ," since lie presented himself as a prophet to 
those wfio were most conversant vvitli bis infirmities 
as a man Yet Cadijali believed the words, and 
cherished the glory, of her husband, the obsequious 
and aflcctionatc Zeid was tempted by the prospect 
of freedom, the illuslnous Ah, tlic son of Abu 
Talcb, embraced the sentiments of his cousin with 
the spirit of a youthful hero, and the wealth, the \ 
moderation, the veracity of Almbcker, confirmed * 
the religion of the prophet whom he was destined 

aain Rnd Mircond , but Uk bet and nio«t nithcntir of our ;:uidi!s is 
M Gsgnier a Frenchman b} birth anti tirofc^ar at Oxford of the 
wienlal tongues In two elahonte works (Ismael Ahutftd'idc \ it^et 
UrbuB gcstis Moliammetlis 5cc Lntine vertit Praffilionc et Notts 
illiistravit Johannes Gagnier Oxon 1723 iiifolin LaViedeMahnraet 
traduite et compilt« de 1 Alcoran, dcs Tnditions authentimics d«* U Son 
naet des meiUeurs Auteurs Anibes Amsterdam 174^ 3 vols in ICmo) j 
he has interpreted illustntcd and Mipnhtd the Arabic text of Aliul 
fedn and A1 Jannabi the first an enhgiitened prince, who reigned at 
Hanish inS^ria A O 1310—1332 (see ragnier Proefit ad Abiiirt*d ) 
the second a credulous doctor, who sisiied Mecci A D Iti5G (D*Her 
belot p 397 (^gnter tom iii p 200,210) These are geuetal 
vourhers and tlie inquisitive reader may follow the order of time, aod 
the di« isioo of chapters 1 et I must observe, tliat botli Abiilfeda and 
Al Jiunabi are modem historians, and that they cannot appeal to any 
writers*of the first centiirj of the Hegira 

n Ato the Greeks, Prideanx (p 8) discloses the secret doiibtsatik 
the wife of Mahomet As if he had been a privj counsellor of the pro, ' 
phet, ^idainvilliers (p 272 &e.) unfolds the sublime and patriotic 
views of Gidyah and the first disciples 
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to succeed B) Ins persuasion, ten of llic most 
respectable citirciis of Mcrr.i verr introduced to 
tlic prisalc lessons of Islam, tlicj jicldcd to the 
\oirc of reason and (•ntliusiasm , tlicj repeated tin* 
fundamental creed , “ tlicro is but one God, and 
Mabonict is tbc apostle of God and tbeir faith, 
men m this lifi, svas rewarded with riclits and 
honours, s> ith the command of armies and the go- 
semment of kingdoms Three jears were silentlj 
cmplojed in the conscrsion of fourteen proscljtes, 
the first-fruits of his mission , but in the fourth )car 
he assumed the prophetic ofHrc, and rcsohing to 
impart to his familj the light of dis me truth, he pre- 
pared a Innqticl, a lamb, as it is said, .ind a bow I of 
milk, fertile entertainment of forlj guests of the race 
of Hashem “ Friends and kinsmen " said Mahomet 
to tlio assembly, “ I offer sou, and I alone ran offer, 
the roost precious of gifts, the treasures of this world 
and of the w orld to romt God has commanded me 

to call 3011 to his sen let M'ho among 3 on will 
support m5 burthtn* Who among 30U will lit m3 
companion and my sinr^”* No answer was re- 
turned, till the silcntc of astonishment, and doubt, 
and contempt, was at length broken 113 the impa- 
tient courage of Ali a soulU in the fonrtet nth 3 car 
of hih age “ O prophet, I am the man wliosocscr 
rises igainstthec, I will dash out his tu th, tear out 
Ills C3CS, break his legs, rip up his I1CII3 0 pro- 
phet, I will be th) yizir over them " Mahomet ac- 
cepted his offer with transport, and Ahii Talth was 
ironicall) c>horttd to respect the superior dignit) 
of his son In a more serious tone, the father of 
All adsiscd his nephew to relinquish his imprncti- 
cablc design “Sparc )our remonstranecs,’' rc- 
plii d the intrepid fanutie to his uncle and benefac- 
tor, “ if Ibe) sboiild place llie sun on mj riglil- 
hand, and the moon on mi left, tbc) should not 
dnert mr from m3 coun-c" He ptrstscred ten 
years in the exercise of bis mission , .and tbc reli- 
gion wliieb Ins oicrsprcad tbc rasl midwest, ad- 
sanced with a slow and painful progress i itliin tbc 
s'qllsof Mecca Tet Mahomet enj03cd the satis- 
faction of beholding the im lease of his infant eon- 
gregation of Unitarians, who reierfd him as a pro- 
phet, and to whom he seasonably dispensed the 
spintiial nourishment of the Koran The niimhcr 
of proselytes ma) he csfiinatcd h) thcahsemcof 
eighty-thrce men and eighteen women, who retired 
to A^thiopia in the scienih 3carof his mission , and 
his pari) was fortified by tiie tiinil) conversion of 
his uncle Ham/a, and of the fierce and inflexible 
Omar, who signali/cd in the cause of Islam the 
same /(al wliuh he had c\crtcil for its destruction 
Nor was the chanty of Mahomet confined to the 


tnhc of Korcisli, or the prer incts of Mecca on 
solemn festivals, iii the dass of pilgrimage, he fre-* 
qiiented the Caaba, accosted the strangers of every 
1nbt,and urged, both in private converse and pub- 
lic discourse, the helicl and worship of a sole Deit) 
Conseinns of his reason and of his weakness, he 
asserted tin lihcrt) of 1 onscience, and disclaimed 
the use of religions \iolenrc f but he called the 
Arabs to rcpcnt.mec, and conjured them to remem- 
ber the ant lent idolalorsof Ad and lhamnd, whom 
the divine justici had swept away from the face of 
the earth * 

The people of Mecca w ere hardcnctl 
in their unbelief by siiperstilion and lit*' Kfrri«)i 
envy Tlie elders of the city, the un- ^ ® oi 3 -cw 
clcs of the prophet, affei ted to dt spise flic presump- 
tion of an orphan, tlic reformer of his country the 
pious orations of Maliomet in tin Caaba wire an- 
swered by the clamours of Ahii Taleh “ Citizens 
and pilgrims, listen not to the tempter, hearken not 
to his inipiotis nov cities Stand fast in the v\ orsliip 
of Al Mia and Al Uz/nh ” Vet the son of Abdal- 
lah was ever dear to the aged chief, and he pro- 
tected the fame and person of his m phew against 
the assaults of the Korei<hitcs, who had long been 
jealous of the pre-eminence of the family of Ha- 
sh« m Their malice w ns < oloured w ith the pretence 
of religion in the age of loh, the crime of iiniui ty 
was punished by the Arabian magistrate ,• and 
Mahomet was guilty of d« sorting and denying the 
national deitirs But so loose was the policy of 
Mecca, that the Icaili rs of the Kofeish, instead of 
accusing a criminal, were enmpellicl to em]>loy the 
measures of persuasion or v lolencc They repeat- 
edly addressed Ahu Tnlcb in the style of reproneh 
and mennie “Thynephev. reviles our icligion , 
he accuses oiir wise forefathers of ignorance and 
folly silence him quickly, lest he kindle tumult 
and discord in the <ity. If he persevere, we shall 
draw mir swords against him and his adlicrents, 
and ihon wilt he rcsponsilile for fhe blood of thy 
fellow-citizens” The weight and niodciation of 
Ahu Taleh eluded llic violenei of religious faction, 
the most helpless or timid of the disciples retired 
to jUthiopin, ami the jirophit wilhdnw himself to 
various places of strength in the town and country 
As he was still hiqiportcd by his family, the rest of 
the tribe of Koreish engaged themselves to renounce 
all intercourse With the children of Hashem, nei- 
ther to buy nor st II, neithc r to marry nor to give m 
marriage, but to pursue them with implneahlc en- 
mity, till they should deliver the person of Mahomet 
to the justice of the gods Tlit decree w as suspended 
in the Caaba before the eyes of the nation, the 
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T Til* Itt’Vtf.ea lit tfir Koran fn hpInlCor ioteratinn aredroni. a 
nonwoua r 2 , 257 c 1 « ISBi e 17 61 c d 7 lS c w 39 e 
21 , tie Willi Oir nnin of Mnrarn and Sale Ihh cliaractPr atone 
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messengers of tlie ICorcisli pursued the mussulmnn 
exiles in the heart of Africa they besieged the 
prophet and his most faithful followers, intercepted 
their water, and inflamed their mutual animositj 
by tlie retaliation of injuries and insults A doubt- 
ful truce restored the appearances of concord , till 
the death of Abu Taleh abandoned Mahomet to the 
power of his enemies, at tlie moment when he was 
depnved of his domestic comforts by the loss of his 
faithful and generous Gadijah Abu Sophian, the 
chief of the branch of Ommiyah, succeeded to the 
principality of the republic of Mecca A zealous 
totary of the idols, a mortal foe of tlie line of Ha- 
shem, he comcned an assembly of the Korcishitcs 
and their allies, to decide the fate of the apostle 
His imprisonment might proiokc the despair of Ins 
enthusiasm , and the c\ilc of an eloquent and popu- 
lar fanatic would diffuse the mischief through the 
provinces of Arabia His death \\ as rcsoh cd , and 
they agreed tliat a suord from each tribe should be 
buned in his heart, to dn idc die guilt of his blood, 

, . , , and hafile the vengeance of the H.i- 

and driven from , . , . 

Mecca shcmitcs An angel or a spy rev calcd 

A t> C23. (;on5pij.acy , and flight was tlie 

only resource of Mahomet ** At the dead of night, 
accompanied by his friend Abuheker, he silently 
escaped from his house the assassins vratclicd at 
the door , but they w ere deceived by the figure of 
All, who reposed on the bed, and was covered with 
the green vestment of the apostle The Korcish 
respected the piety of the heroic youth, hut some 
verses of All, vVhich arc still extant, exhibit an in- 
teresting picture of his anxiety , his tenderness, and 
his religious confidence Three days Mahomet and 
his companion vi ere concealed in die cave of Thor, 
at the distance of a league from Mecca , and in the 
close of each evening, they received, from the son 
and daughter of Abuheker, a secret supply of in- 
telligence and food The diligence of the Korcish 
explored cv eiy haunt in the neighbourhood of die 
city , they amved at the entrance of the cavern , 
but die providential deceit of a spidci^s web and a 
pigeon's nest, is supposed to convince them diat 
the place was solitary and inviolate “We arc 
only two," said the trembling Abuheker “ There 
IS a third,” replied the prophet ,“ it is God himself ” 
No sooner was the pursuit abated, than die two 
fugitives issued from the rock, and mounted their 
camels on the road to Medina, they were ov ertaken 
by the emissaries of the Koreish , they redeemed 
themselves with prayers and promises from their 
hands In this eventful moment, the lance of an 
Arab might have changed the history of the world 
The flight of the prophet from Mecca to Medina has 
fixed the memorable sera of the which, at 

b D Hcrbelot Bibliot Orient n 445 He quotesa particular liiitorj 
or the flight of Mahomet 

e The Hegira was instituted by Omar, the second calipb, m imita 
tiOD of the Kia of the martyrs of the Christians , (D Hcrbelot p 444) 
and properly commenced sixty ei„ht dajs before the flight of Malm 
met, with the first of Mnharren, or fimt day of that Arabian year, which 
coiMides with Friday July Ifith, A O 828. (Abulfeda, V it Moham 
c 83 p 45—50, and Grcaveifs edition of Ullng HcigsXpochis 
Atabum,&c c 1 p 8 10, &c) 


the end of twelve ccntnricb, still discriminates die 
lunar years of the Mahometan nations *' 

The religion of the Koran 
have perished in its cradle, had not of Medina, 
Medina embraced with faith and reve- 
rence the holy outcasts of Mecca Medina, or the 
cify, known under the name of Yathreb, before it 
was sanctified by the throne of the prophet, was 
'divided between tlie tribes of the Charegites and the 
Avvsites, whose hereditary feud was rekindled by 
the slightest provocations two colonics of Tews, 
who boasted a sacerdotal race, were their humble 
allies, and vvithont converting the Arabs, they intro- 
duced the taste of science and religion, which dis- 
tinguished Medina as the city of the book Some 
of her noblest citizens, in a pilgrimage to the Caaba, 
were converted by the preaching of Maiiomct on 
their return they diifused the belief of God and his 
prophet, and the new alliance was ratiricd by their 
deputies in two secret and nocturnal interviews on 
a hill in the suburbs of Mecca In the first, ten 
Charegites and two Avvsites united in faith and love, 
protc.stcd in the name of their wives, their children, 
and their absent brctliren, that they would for ever 
profess the creed, and observ c the precepts, of the 
Koran Tlie second was a political association, the 
first vital spark of the empire of the Saracens ” 
Seventy-three men and two women of Medina held 
a solemn conference with Mahomet, his kinsmen, and 
Ills disciples , and pledged themselves to each other 
by a mutual oath of fidelity They promised in the 
name of the city, Hint if he should be banished, they 
would receive him ns a confederate, obey him ns a 
leader, and defend him to the last extremity, like 
their w ives and children “ But if y ou arc recalled 
by your country,” they asked with a flattering anx- 
iety," will you not abandon your new allies’” “All 
things,” replied Mahomet with a smile, “ arc now 
common between us your blood is as my blood, 
your rum as my ruin We arc bound to each other 
by the tics of honour and interest I am your friend, 
and the enemy of y our foes ” “ But if w c arc killed 
in your service, what," exclaimed the deputies of 
Medina," will be our reward’” “Paiiadisf," replied 
the prophet “ Stretch forth thy hand " He stretch- 
ed It forth, and they reiterated the oath of alle- 
giance and fidelity Their treaty w ns ratified by the 
people, who unanimously embraced the profession 
of Islam , they rcjoieed in the exile of the apostle, 
but they trembled for bis safety, and impatiently 
expected Ins arrival After a perilous and rapid 
journey along the sea-coast, he halted at Koha,tvvo 
miles from the city, and made his public entry into 
Medina, sixteen days after his flight from Mecca 
Five hundred of the citizens advanced to meet him, 

4 Mahomet a life, from Im mivion to the Hegira, mil he fmiiiil in 
Aliiiiredalp 1 1—45 ) and Gagnicr, (tom i p 134—251 342—393) The 
iceena from p 187— S34 ii voudied by A1 Jiit]n*ibi, and disdained by , 
Abulfeda ^ K 

e Tlie tnpte inau^umtion of Maiiomct descrilipd by Abulfeda^ 
(p 80 33 40 86 ) and Gagoierf (tom i p 342, See 340, Sec tom li p 
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he Mas hailed Milh atclamalions of lo 5 aItj and dc- 
solion , Mahomet iras mounted on a shc-camcl, an 
umbrella shaded his head, and a turban was un* 
furled before him to supplj the dcficicnc} of a 
standard His brascst disciples, who had been 
scattered hj the storm, assembled round his per'ion 
and the equal though various merit of the Moslems 
sins distinguished bj the names of Sfofitiqenam and 
Ans/i7s,thc fugitncs of Mecca, and the nn\iliarics 
of Medina To eradicate the seeds of jcnlons}, 
Mahomet judinously coupled his principal follou- 
ers svith the rights and obligations of brethren, and 
when All found himself without a peer, the prophet 
tcndcrlj declared, tint /te would be the companion 
and brother of the noble youth The expedient 
was crowned with success , the hoi} fratcmit} was 
respected in peace and war, and the two parties 
Mcd with each other in a generous emulation of 
courage and fidelity Once onl} the concord was 
slightl} rufllcd by an accidental quarrel , a patriot 
of Medina arraigned the insolence of the strangers, 
hut the hint of their expulsion was heard with 
abhorrence, and his own son most eagerly ofior- 
cd to la} at the apostle's feet the head of his 
father 

lilt rrpii ill jnitv, Prom liis cstahlishincnt at Medina, 
A D CM-f.32. 5fo],o,„et assumed the exercise of the 
regal and sacerdotal otIn o , and it was impious to 
appeal from a judge whose decrees were inspired 
h} the dninc wisdom A small portion of ground, 
the pntrimon} of two orjilmns, was acquired by gift 
or purchase on that chosen spot, he hnill a honsc 
and a mosch more venerable in their rude siinphcit} 
than the palaces and temples of the Assy nan caliphs 
His seal of gold, or siher, was insenbed with the 
apostolic title, when he prayed and prcschcd m 
the weekly assenihly, he leaned against the trnnk 
®f palm-tree , and it was long before he indulged 
himself in tlie use of a ehair or pulpit of rough tmi- 
herp After a reign of six years, fifteen hundred 
Moslems, in arms and in the field, renewed their 
oath of allegiance, and their chief repeated the 
assurance of protection till the death of the last 
member, or tlie final dissolution of the party It 
was HI the same camp that the deputy of Mecca 
was astonished by the attention of tlie fnilliful to 
the w'ords and looks of (he prophet, hy the eagerness 
with which they collected his spittle, a hair that 
dropt on the ground, the refuse water of his lustra- 
tions as if they participated in some degree of the 
P^rophctic virtue » I l.aic seen," said he, « (he 
Chosroes of Persia and the Ciesar of Rome, but 

Mahomet among his companions" The detoal 
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fen our of enthusiasm nets with more energy and 
truth than the cold and formal senility of courts 
In the state of nature every man has acchrw ww 
a right to defend, by force of arms. Ins 
person and his possessions , to repel, 
or even to prevent, the violence of his enemies, and 
(0 extend his hostilities to a reasonable measure of 
satisfaction and retaliation In the free society of 
the Arabs, the duties of subject and citizen imposed 
a feeble rcstmint , and Mahomet, in the exercise of 
a peaceful and benevolent mission, had been de- 
spoiled and hanishtd by the injustiro of his.coun- 
tiymcn The choice of an independent people had 
exalted the fugitive of Mecca to the rank of a 
sovereign , and he was invested with the just prero- 
gative of forming alliances, and of waging oficnsive 
or defensive war The imperfection of human 
rights was supplied and armed by the plenitude of 
divine power the prophet of Medina assumed, in 
his new revelations, a fiercer and more sanguinary 
tone, whtcli proves that his former moderation was 
thcelTcLt of weakness •» the means of persuasion 
had been tried, the season offorhearaneevvas elapsed, 
and he w as now commanded to propagate his reli- 
gion hy the sword, to destroy the monuments of 
idolatry , and, w ithout regarding the sanctity of days 
or months, to pursue the unbelieving nations of tbc 
earth Tilt same bloody precepts, so repeatedly 
inculcated m the Koran, arc ascribed by the auUior 
to the Pcnlalcuch and the Gospel But the mild 
tenor of the evangelic style may explain an ainbi- 
guons text, that Jesus did not bring peace on the 
earth, but a sword Ins patient and humble virtues 
shonid not be confounded with the intolerant zeal of 
princes and bishops, who have disgraced the name 
of his disciples In the prosecution of religious 
w ar, Mtibomet might appeal w iih more propriety to 
the example of Moses, of the judges and the kings 
ofisraci The military Ians of the Hebrews are 
still niorc rigid than those of the Arabian legislator • 
The Lord of hosts marched in person before the 
Jews if a city resisted their summons, the males, 
without distinction, were put to the sword the 
seven nations of Canaan were devoted to destruc- 
tion, and neither repentance nor conversion could 
shield them from tin, inevitable doom, (hat no crea- 
ture Within their precincts should he left aliv c The 
fair option of friendship, or submission, orlialtlc, 
was proposed to the enemies of Mahomet If they 
professed the creed of Islam, they were ndmillcd to 
all the temporal and spiritual bcnctits of his priiiu- 
live disciples, and marched under Uic same banner 
to extend the religion winch they had embraced 
The clemency of the prophet was decided by Ins 
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interest, }ct lie seldom trampled on a prostrate 
enemj , and he seems to promise, that, on the pay- 
ment of a tribute, the least guilty of his unbelieving 
subjects might be indulged in their worship, or at 
least in tlicir imperfect faith In the first months of 
his reign, he practised the lessons of holy warfare, 
and displayed his white banner before the gates of 
Medina the martial apostle fought in person at 
nine battles or sieges,* and fifty enterprises of war 
were achieved in ten years by himself or Ins lieu- 
tenants The Arab continued to unite the profes- 
sions of a merchant and a robber , and his petty 
excursions for the defence or the attack of a cara- 


van insensibly prepared his troops for the conquest 
of Arabia The distnbution of the spoil was regu- 
lated by a divine law > the whole was faithfully j 
collected in one common mass a fifth of the gold 
and Sliver, the pnsoners and cattle, the movables 
and immovables, was reserv ed by the prophet for 
pious and charitable uses, the remainder was 
shared in adequate portions by the soldiers who had 
obtained tbe victory or guarded the camp the 
rewards of the slain devolved to their widows and 
orphans , and the increase of cavalry was encouraged 
by the allotment of a double share to the horse and 
to the man From all sides the roving Arabs were 
allured to the standard of religion and plunder the 
apostle sanctified the licence of embracing the fe- 
male captives as their wives or concubines , and tlie 
enjoyment of wealth and beauty was a feeble type 
of the joys of paradise prepared for the valiant 
marty rs of the faith “ The sw ord,” say s Mahomet, 

“ IS the key of heaven and of hell a drop of blood 
shed in the cause of God, a night spent in arms, is 
of more avail than two months of fasting or pray cr 
whosoever falls in battle, his sins are forgiven at 
the day of judgment liis wounds shall be resplen- 
dent as vermilion, and odonferous as musk , and 
the loss of his limbs shall be supplied by the wings 
of angels and cherubim ” The intrepid souls of the 
Arabs were fired with enthusiasm the picture of 
the invisible world was strongly painted on their 
imagination , and the death which they had always 
despised became an object of hope and desire The 
Koran inculcates, in the most absolute sense, the 
tenets of fate and predestination, which would ex- 
tinguish both industry and virtue, if the actions of 
man were governed by bis speculativ e belief Yet 
their influence in every age has exalted the courage 
of the Saracens and Turks The first cbmpanions 


k Abulfedi in V'll Moliam n iso The prnate anenal of Ihe 
apostle consisted of nine swords, three lances seven pikes or half pikes 
a quiver, and three boirs, scien cuinsses, three shields and two hel 
inets (Gagnier tom in p 3S8— 331 ) with a large white standard a 
bhek banner, (p 335 ) Iwenlj hor es, (p 321) &c Two of Ins martial 
are recorded bj tradition (Ga.nier, tom ii p 88 337} 

I The whole subject de jure belli Moliammcdvnornm is exhausted 
in a separate dissertation bj the learned Relaud (Disscrtationes lllis. 
eellanete, tom In Dissert * p 3— S 3 ) 
m Tlie doctrine of absolute predestination, on n Inch few religions 
ran reproach each other, is sternly cMioscd in the Koran (e 3 p S2 
^ f' "■dll the notes of Sale andc 17 p 413 with those 

of nisncci ) Reland (de Belig Mohamm p 61— M ) and Sale (Pre 
lim Di course p 103 ) represent the opinions of the doctors, inn our 
modern Irarellen the eoiiddence, the fading confidenee, of the Turks 
(apnd Gagnier tom ii p 3) allons himsevent} or 
ei-hty horse , md on two other occasions prior to the battle of Ohiid. 
he enlists a body of lliirlj (p Ifl ) and of 500 (p 66 ) troopers Yet 
the mussolmanx in the field of Ohttd, had no more than two horses, 


of Mahomet advanced to battle witb a fearless con- 
fidence there is no danger where there is no 
chance they were ordained to perish in their beds; 
or they were safe and invulnerable amidst tbe darts 
of the enemy “ 

Perhaps the Koreish would have Hisdefensire 
been content with the flight of Maho- KoreisS!*of*^ 
met, had they not been provoked and Mecca 
alarmed by the vengeance of an enemy, who could 
intercept their Syrian trade as it passed and repassed 
through the territory of Medina Abu Sophian 
himself, with only thirty or forty followers, con- 
ducted a wealthy caravan of a thousand camels 
the fortune or dextenty of Ins march escaped the 
vigilance of Mahomet , but the chief of the Koreish 
was informed that the holy robbers were placed in 
ambush to await his return He despatched a mes- 
senger to his brethren of Mecca, and they were 
roused, by the fear of losing their merchandise and 
their provisions, unless tliey hastened to his relief 
with the military force of the city' Tbe sacred 
band of Mahomet was formed of three hundred and 
thirteen Moslems, of whom seventy-seven were 
fugitives, and the rest auxiliaries they mounted 
by turns a train of seventy camels (the camels of 
Yathreb were formidable in war) , but such was the 
poverty of his first disciples, that only two could 
appear on horseback in the field " In the fertile 
and famous vale of Beder,” three stations from 
Medina, he was informed by Ins scouts of tbe cara- 
van that approached on one side, of the Koreish, 
one hundred horse, eight hundred and fifty foot, 
w ho advanced on the other After a short debate, 
he sacrificed the prospect of wealth to the pursuit 
of glory and revenge, and a slight intienchnient 
was formed, to cover Ins troops, and a stream of 
fresh water that glided through the valley “ O 
God,” he exclaimed, as the numbers Battle of Seder, 
of the Koreish descended from the a d 623 
hills, “ O God, if these are destroyed, by whom 
wilt thou be worshipped on the earth ^ — Courage, 
my children, close your ranks, discharge your 
arrows, and the day is your own ” At these words 
he placed himself, with Abubeker, on a throne or 
pulpit, p and instantly demanded the succour of 
Gabriel and three thousand angels His eye was 
lived on the field of battle the mussulmans faint- 
ed and were pressed 111 that decisive moment 
the prophet started from his throne, mounted liis 
horse, and cast a handful of sand into the air, 

according to the better sense of Abiilferla, (in Vit Moliamm c xxxi p 

} In tbe Stony proi ince* tlie camels irerc numerous but tbe ]ior«e 
appears tp have been less common than m the Happy or the Desert 
Arabia 

o Bedder Houneene tventy miles from Medina, and forty from 
Mecca is on the hij^h road of the caravan of and the pilgrims 

annually commemorate the prophets victory by illuminations, rockets, 
Shaw 8 Travels p 477 ^ 

F The place to orhtch Mahomet retired during the sction staled 
by Gagnier (in Abulfedi, c 27 p 58. Vie de Mahomet, tom it p 30 
33 ) Umbracuhtm, vne toge dc dots atec vne vorte The same Arabic 
word 18 rendered by Keiskc (Aiiinles Moslemici Abitlfedic, p 23) by 
Sohum Suggealus edition and the difference is nf the utmost moment 
for the honour both of the interpreter and of Iho Jiero I am «orry 
toou<ertethe pride end acrimony with which the Retake chastise* 
bis fellow labourer So*pe sic %erCi(, ut integrm paginae iieqtieint nisi 
blur » cornel Arabire non satis cillehat et enrebat judieiorntico 
J J Heiske Prodidagmita id IJag^i Chali«*e Tibulas, p 228 ad 
calcem Abulfedx Sjnse Tabulm > IiCpsiX| 176G, in 4to 
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“ Let tlicir faces be eo\ cred vUh confusion " Bolli 
armies licard tlic Oiandcr of his soicc Uicir fancj 
beheld the angelic unrnors s the Korcish ircnihled 
and fled seventy of the hraicst 'vicro slain, ami 
seicnty captives adorned the first iiUor} of the 
fnithful The dead bodies of the Korcish acre de- 
spoiled and instilled tao of the most obnoxious 
prisoners acre punished aith death, and the ran- 
som of the others, four thousand drains of silver, 
compensated in some degree the escape of the cara- 
van But it was in vain that the camels of Ahn 
Sophinn explored a new road through the desert 
and along the Euphrates thej w ere ov ertaken bj 
tlic diligence of the mussulmans , and wealth j most 
have been the prirc, if twent) thousand drams 
could he set apart for the fifth of the apostle The 
resentment of the public and private loss stimulated 
Aim Sopliian to collect a bodj of tlircc thousand 
men, seven hundred of whom were ariucd with 
cuirasses, nml tw o hundred were mounted on horse- 
back three thousand camels attended his march , 
and his wife Henda, with fifacn matrons of Mecca, 
incessant!} sounded their timbrels to animate the 
troops, and to magnir} the greatness, of Hohal, the 
orohKii most popular dcit} of the Cnahn The 
A D 653 . standard of God and Malioinet was 
upheld bj nine hundred and fifty bificvcrs the 
disproportion of numbers was not more alarming 
than in the field of Beder, and their presumption 
of victor} prevailed against the diiinc and human 
sense of the apostle The second liatflc was fought 
on mount Ohud, six miles to the north of Medina » 
the Korcish advanced in the form of a crescent, 
and the right wing of cavalry was led hy Calcd, 
the fiercest and most successful of the* Arabian 
warriors The troops of Mahomet were skilfully 
posted on the declivity of a hill, and their rear 
was guarded by a detachment of fifty archers The 
weight of their charge impelled and broke the centre 
of the idolaters , but in the piirsiiit they lost the 
advantage of Ibeir ground the archers deserted 
their station the mussulmans were templed by the 
spoil, disobeyed their general, and disordered their 
ranks The intrepid Calcd, wbccling Jiiv cavrtJrj 
on Ihcir flank ami rear, cxclainicd, with a loud 
voice, that Mabonict was slam He w.is indeed 
wounded in the face w-itli a javelin tiioof his teeth 
were sbaltercd with a stone, ytl, the midst of 
tumiilt and dismay, he reproached the infidcK with 
he murder of a prophet, and blessed the frieiidlv 
band that stancl.cd bis blood, and conveyed /„m 
0 a place of safety Sev only marly rs died for the 
sms of Ibc people they fell, s,ul the apostle, in 

San? ^7^?" cmljracing bis Jifck,, 
panion their bodies were mangled by the inhuman 
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females of Mecca, and the wife of Abu Sopliian 
tasted the entrails of llamca, the uncle of Maliomct, 
They might applaud their superstition, and satiate 
their fury , but the mussulmans soon rallied in the 
field, and the Korcish wanted strength or courage 
to undertake the siege of Medina It 

. , . ^ , TlirMlionsor 

was attack cd the ensuing year by an uirdiicii, 

atniy* of ten thousand enemies, and ^ ® 
this third expedition is variously named from the 
iiafionv, which marched iindci the banner of Abu 
Sopliian, from the rfdcA which was drawn before the 
city, and a camp of tlircc thousand iniissttliiinns 
The prudence of Mtihomct dcehiicd a general en- 
gagement the valour of All was signalirtd in 
single combat, and the war was protracted twenty 
days, til! the final separation of the confederates 
A tempest of wind, rain, and hail, overturned their 
tents their private quarrels were fomented by an 
insidious adversary , and the Korcish, deserted by 
their allies, no longer hoped to subvert the tlironc, 
or to check the conquests, of tlicir invincible cmIc * 
The cboicc of Jenisalcni for the first nialimnrt Mil), 
kcbla of prayer discovers the early 2 " Arnlia^*** 
propensity of Maliomct in favour of * C23--C27 

the Jews , and bnppy would n have been for tbcir 
temporal interest, had they recognized, in the Ara- 
bian prophet, the hope of Isrnc! and the promised 
Messiah Their obstinacy converted his friendship 
into implacable lintred, with which he pursued that 
unfortunate people to the Inst moment of his life 
and in the double character of an apostle and a con- 
queror, bis persecution w ns extended to both w orlds *» 
The Kutnokn dwelt at Medina under the protection 
of the city he sci/cd the occasion of m\ nccidentnl 
tumult, and sumtnunctl them to embrace bis reli- 
gion, or eontend with biiii 111 battle •' Alas,” re- 
plied tbc trembling Tews, “ we are ignorant of tbc 
use of arms, hut we persevere in the faith and wor- 
ship of our fathers , vvhv wiU Ihoii reduce us to the 
necessity of a just dercncc’” The unequal conflict 
was terminated in fifteen days , and it was with 
extreme rcliictniice tliat Mahomet yielded to the 
importunity of Iiis allies, and consented to spare 
tbc Jives of the captives But their riches were 
coiifisealcd, (heir arms hecame more cficctiial in the 
Iinnds of tho niussiilmnns , and a wretched lolony 
of Seven hundred exiles was tlrucn with their wives 
and e*hi(f(ren to implore a refuge on the confines of 
Syria The Nadharitcs were more guilty, since 
they conspired in a friendly interview to assassinnle 
the prophet He besieged their castle three miles 
from Medinn, but their resolute dcrcncc obtained 
an ftonourahlu capitulation , and the garrison 
sounding their irumpcLs and beating their drums! 
was permitted to depart with the honours of war 
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The Jews had cvcitcd and joined the war of the 
Korcisli no sooner had the natwns retired from the 
ditch, than Maliomet, without laying aside his nr 
niour, marched on the same day to extirpate the 
hostile lace of the children of Koraidha After a 
resistance of twenty-fix o days^ they surrendered at 
discretion They trusted to the intercession of their 
old allies of Medina they could not he ignorant 
that fanaticism obliterates the feelings of humanity 
A xcnerabic elder, to whose judgment they ap 
pealed, pronounced the sentence of their death 
seven hundred Jens were diagged in chains to the 
market-place of the city they descended alixc 
into the grave prepared for their execution and 
burial , and the apostle beheld with an inflexible 
eye the slaughter of his helpless enemies Their 
sheep md camels were inherited by the mussnl- 
mans three hundred cuiiasscs, five hundred pikes, 
a thousand lances, composed the most useful por- 
tion of the spoil Six days’ journey to the north- 
east of Medina, the ancient and wealthy town of 
Chaibar was the scat of the Jewish power in Arabia, 
the territory, a fertile spot in the desert, was covered 
with plantations and cattle, and protected by eight 
castles, some of which were esteemed of impreg- 
nable strength The forces of Mahomet consisted 
of two hundred horse and fourteen hundred foot 
in the succession of eight regular and painful sieges 
they were exposed to danger, and fatigue, and 
hunger , and the most undaunted chiefs despaired 
of the event The apostle revived their faith and 
courage by the example of All on whom he be- 
stowed the surname of the Lion of God perhaps 
we may believe that a Hebrew champion of gigan- 
tic stature was cloven to the chest by his irresistible 
scymitar , but we cannot praise the modesty of 
romance, which represents him ns tearing from its 
hinges the gate of a fortress, and wielding the pon 
derous buckler in his left hand * After the reduc- 
tion of the castles, the town of Chaibar submitted to 
the yoke The chief o< the tribe was tortured, in 
the presence of Mahomet, to force a confession of 
his hidden treasure the industry of the shepherds 
and husbandmen was rewarded with a precarious 
toleration they w ere permitted, so long as it should 
please the conqueror, to improve their patnmony, 
in equal shares, for his emolument and their own 
Under the reign of Omar, the Jews of Chaibar were 
transplanted to Syria, and the caliph alleged the 
injunction of his dying master, that one and the 
true leligion should be professed in his native land 
of Arabia ^ 

Submit, on of timcs each day the ey cs of Ma- 

hornet were turned towards Mecca,* 
and he was urged by the most sacred 
and powerful motives to revisit, as a conqueror, 
the city and temple from vi hence he had been driven 


* Abu Rafe, tfie aertant of Maliomet, is «anl to -iflirm tint lie iiim 
aeir and scien oilier men aOerwanla tried, irltbout succe « to more 
the same feale from tlie groiiiiil (Abnlfedi n 90 1 Abu Rafu was an 
eye witn^s, but nlio will be witness for Abu Rafe) 

7 1 lie biiimiment of the Jews is atlesteil b\ Elmacin (Hist Sara 
P 8) and the great Al Z-ibari (Gagnier, tom ii p 285) Yet 
Niebuhr (Description dc 1 Arabic, p 324 ) believes that the Jewish 


ns nn exile The Caaba was present to his waking 
and sleeping fancy an idle dream was translated 
into vision and prophecy , he unfurled the holy 
banner, and a rash promise of success too hastily 
dropped from the lips of the apostle IIis march 
from Medina to Mecca displavcd the peaceful and 
solemn pomp of a pilgrimage seventy camels 
chosen and bedecked for sacrifice, preceded the 
van , the sacred territory w as respected , and the 
captives were dismissed without ransom to proclaim 
his clemency and devotion But no sooner did 
Mahomet descend into the plain, within a day's 
journey of the city, than he exclaimed, “ they have 
clothed themselves with the skins of tigers " the 
numbers and resolution of the Jforcisli opposed 
his progress , and the roving Arabs of the dc&crt 
might desert or betray a leader whom they had fol- 
lowed for the hopes of spoil The intrepid fanatic • 
sunk into a cool and cautious politician he waved 
in the treaty his title of apostle of God, concluded 
with the Korcisli and their allies a truce ot ten 
ycirs, engaged to restore the fugitives of Mecca 
who should cmbnice Ins religion, and stipulated 
only, for the ensuing year, the humble privilege of 
entering the city as a friend, and of remaining three 
days to accomplish the rites of the pilgrimage A 
cloud of shame and sorrow hung on the retreat of 
the miisstilmans, and their disappointment might 
justly accuse the failure of a prophet who had so 
often appealed to the evidence of success The 
faith and hope of the pilgrims were rekindled by 
the prospect of Mecca tlicir swords were sheathed 
seven times in the footsteps of the spostlc they cn- 
compasbcd the Caaba the Korcish had retired to 
the hills, and Mahomet, after the customary sacri- 
fice, evacuated the city on the fourth da> The 
people was edified by his devotion, the hostile 
chiefs were awed, or divided, or seduced , and both 
Caled and Amrou, the future conquerors of Syria 
nnd Egypt, most seasonably deserted the sinking 
cause of idolatry The power of Mahomet wns in- 
creased by the submission of the Arabian tribes, 
ten thousand soldiers were assembled for the con- 
quest of Mecca , and the idolaters, the weaker 
party, were easily convicted of violating the truce 
Enthusiasm and discipline impelled the march, and 
preserved the secret, till the blaze of ten thousand 
fires proclaimed to the astonished Korcish the de- 
sign, the approach, and the irresistible force of the 
enemy The haughty Abu Sophian presented the 
keys of the city, admired the variety of arms and 
ensigns that passed before him in review, observed 
that the son of Abdallah had acquired a mightv 
kingdom, nnd confessed, under the scymitar of 
Omar, that he was the apostle of the true God 
The return of Marius and Sylla w as stained with the 
blood of the Romans the rev engc of Mahomet w as 

Md’tlut’ “m th«“nl.n,S^‘Af",7’ Protc-wd by tlio triba of Chaibar , 

AbuHidifD'Ri“OT*!j)’’,on‘','^ reduction of Mecca arc relitcd by 
Abttlpharaffius (Denali p Saracen p 8-10) 
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stimulated by religions real, and liis injured fol- 
lowers were eager to c\ccutc or to prevent the 
order of a massacre Instead of indulging llicir 
passions and lits own,* tlic victorious exile forgave 
tbe guilt, and united the factions, of Mccca^ His 
troops, in llircc divisions, marched into the city 
eight and twentj of the inhabitants were slain by 
the sword of Calcd , eleven men and six women 
were proHcnbcd by the sentence of jMaliomct , but 
lie blamed the cruelty of his lieutenant , and seve- 
ral of the most obnoxious victims were indebted for 
their lives to his clemency or contempt The chiefs 
of the Korcish were prostrate at his feet “ What 
mercy can you expect from the man whom you have 
wronged “ We confide in the generosity of mir 
Linsnian " “ And yon shall not confide in vain 
begone’ you arc ’safe, you arc free” The people 
of Jfccca deserved their pardon by the profession 
of Islam , and after an exile of seven years, the 
fugitive missionary was enthroned as the prince 
and prophet of his native country ’’ But the three 
hundred and sixty idols of the Caaba were ]gno> 
miniously broken the house of God was purified 
and adorned as an example to future times, the 
apostle again fulfilled the duties of a pilgrim , and 
ti perpetual iavv was enacted that no unbeliever 
should dare to set his foot on the territory of the 
holy city « 

Conquest of Tlic conqiicst of Mccca determined 
A obedience of tlie Arabian 

tribes who, according to the vicissi. 
ludes of fortune, had obeyed, or disregarded, the 
eloquence or the arms of the prophet Indifference 
for rites and opinions still marks the character of 
the Bedowcens, and they might accept, as loosely 
ns they hold, the doctrine of the Koran Yet an 
obstinate remnant still adhered to the religion and 
liberty of their ancestors, and the war of Honain 
derived a proper appellation from the ttloh, whom 
Mahomet had vowed to destroy, and whom the 
confcdcr,atcs of Tayefhad sworn to defend • Four 
thousand pagans advanced with secrecy and speed 
to surprise the conqueror they piljcd and despised 
the supine negligence of the Korcish, but they dc- 
pended on the wishes, and perhaps the aid, or a 
people who had so lately renounced their god's, and 
bowed beneath the yoke of their enemy The ban- 
ners of Medina and Mccc.i were displayed by the 
prophet, a crowd of Bedowcens increased the 
strength or numbers of the army, and twelve thou- 
sand mussulmans entertained a rash and sinful 
presumption of their invincible strength They 
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descended without precaution into the valley of 
Ilonain the heights had been occupied by the 
archers and slingers of the confederates , their 
numbers were oppressed, their discipline was con- 
founded, their courage was appalled, and the Ko- 
rcish smiled at their impending destruction The 
prophet, on his white mule, was encompassed by 
the enemies lie attempted to rush against their 
spears in search of a glorious death ten of his 
faithful companions interposed their weapons and 
their breasts , three of these fell dead .it his feet 
“ O my brethren,” he repeatedly cried with sorrow 
and indignation, “ I am the son of Abdalkth, I 
am the apostle of truth ’ O man, stand fast in 
the faith* O God, send down thy succour I” IIis 
uncle Abbas, who, like the heroes of Homer, cv- 
ccllcd in the loudness of Ins voice, made the valley 
resound with the recital of the gifts and promises 
of God , the ily mg Moslems returned from all sides 
to the holy standard , and Mahomet observed with 
pleasure, that the furnace was again rekindled his 
conduct and example restored the battle, and bo 
animated his victorious troops to inflict a merciless 
revenge on the authors of their shame From the 
field of Ilonnin, he marched without delay to the 
siege of Tayef, sixty miles to the south-east of 
Mecca, a fortress of strength, whose fertile lands 
produce the friiiLs of Syria in the midst of the 
Arabian desert A friendly tribe, instructed (I 
know not how ) in the art of sieges, supplied him 
with a tram of battering rams and military engines. 
With a body of five hundred artificers But it was 
m vam that ho offered freedom to the slaves of 
Tayef, that he violated Ins own laws by the extir- 
pation of the fruil-lTccs, that the ground was 
opened by the miners , thatibc breach was assault- 
ed by the troops After a siege of twenty days, the 
prophet sounded a retreat, hut he retreated with a 
song of dewut triumph, and aflcctcd to pray for 
tlic repentance and safety of the unbelieving city 
The spoil of this fortunate expedition amounted to 
SIX thousand captives, twenty -four thousand camels, 
forty thousand sheep, and four thousand ounces of 
Sliver a tribe who had fought at Honain, redeemed 
their prisoners by the sacrifice of their idols , but 
Mahomet compensated the loss, by resigning to Ibc 
soldiers his fifth of the plunder, and wished, for 
their sake, that lie possessed as many licad of 
cattle as there were trees in the province of Teha- 
ma Instead of chastising the disaffection of the 
Korcish, he endeavoured to cut out their tongues 
(his own expression,) and to secure their attach- 
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ment by a superior measure of liberality Abu 
Sopbian alone was presented \wth three hundred 
camels and twenty ounces of sih cr , and Mecca 
was sincerely converted to the profitable religion of 
the Koran 

The fugitives and anxiliaiies complained, that 
they who bad borne the burthen were neglected 
in the season of victory “ Alas,” replied their 
artful leader, “ suffer me to conciliate these recent 
enemies, these doubtful proselytes, by the gift of 
some perishable goods To jour guard I intrust 
my life and fortunes You arc the companions 
of my exile, of my kingdom, of mj paradise ” 
He was followed bj the deputies of Tajef, who 
dreaded the repetition of a siege “ Grant us, O 
apostle of God' a truce of three years, with the 
toleration of our ancient worship ” “ Not a month, 
not an hour ” “ Excuse ns at least from the obli- 
gation of prayer" “Without prayer religion is 
of no aiail " They submitted in silence their 
temples were demolished, and the same sentence 
of destruction was executed on all the idols of 
Arabia His lieutenants, on the shores of the ited 
sea, the ocean, and the gulf of Persia, were sa- 
luted by the acclamations of a faithful people , and 
the ambassadors who knelt before the throne of 
Medina, were as numerous (says the Arabian pro- 
verb) as the dates that fall from the maturity of a 
palm-tree The nation submitted to the God and 
the sceptre of Mahomet the opprobrious name of 
tnbutc w as abolished the spontaneous or rcl uctant 
oblations of alms and tithes were applied to the 
service of religion and one hundred and fourteen 
thousand Moslems accompanied the last pilgrimage 
of the apostle ' 

FiMt war of the When Hcraclius returned in triumph 

M-ihometaiia from the Persian war, he entertained, 
njiaiiKt the Ro ^ 

mm empire at Emcsa, one of the ambassadors of 
A D 0S9, 030 jfohomet, who invited the princes and 
nations ofthe earth to the profession oflslam Onthis 
foundation the zeal of the Arabians has supposed 
the secret contersion of the chnstian emperor , the 
vanity of the Giccks has feigned a personal iisit to 
the pnnee of Medina, who accepted from the royal 
bounty a rich domain, and a secure retreat, in the 
province of Sj rn e But the friendship of Hera- 
elius and !Maliomet was of short continuance the 
new religion had inflamed rather than assuaged the 
rapacious spirit of the Saracens , and the murder of 
an en^oy afforded a decent pretence for invading, 
with three thousand soldiers, the territory of Pales- 
tine, that extends to the eastward of the Jordan 
The holy banner was intrusted to Zeid , and such 
was the discipline or enthusiasm of the rising sect, 
that the noblest chiefs sened without reluctance 
under the slave of the prophet On the event of 

f The 1n«t conquests nnd pl1grim*ige of Mahomet are contained in 
Abiilfeda (p 121— 113 ) Gammer, (tom in p 119— 210) (p 

10, 11 ) Almlnharagiiis, (n 103) The ninth of the Hegira nas etylra 
the \ ear of Embassies (Gngiiier Not sd Abulfed p 121 ) 
p Compare tlie bigoted At Jnnnibi (amid Gignier, tom is p 
232—255 ) with the no less bigoted Greeks, Tlieophanes, (p 27G— 278 ) 
^iinaras, (tom ii 1 xiv p 8G ) and Cedreiius (p 421 ) 
h For the battle of Muta, and its con^cqueores, see Abulfeda (p 


Ins decease, Jaafarand Abdallah were successively 
substituted to the command , and if the three should 
perish in the war, the troops were nutliorizcd to 
elect their general The three lenders were slain 
in the battle of Muta,*' the first military action 
winch tried the valour of the Moslems against a 
foreign enemy Zcid fell, like a soldier, in the 
foremost rinks the death of Jaafar was heroic 
and memorable he lost Ins right-hand he shifted 
the standard to his left the left w as sev cred from 
his body he embraced the standard with Ins 
bleeding stumps, till lie was transfixed to the 
ground with fifty honourable wounds “ Advance," 
cned Abdallah, who stepped into the vacant place, 
“ advance with confidence cither victory or para- 
dise IS our own " The lance of a Roman decided 
the alternative, but the falling standard was 
rescued by Caled, the proselyte of Mecca nine 
swords w ere broken in Ins hand, and his valour 
withstood and repulsed the siipcnor numbers of 
tho Christians In the nocturnal rouiicil of the 
camp he was chosen to command Ins skilful evo- 
lutions of the ensuing day secured either the victory 
or the retreat of the Sariecns , and Calcd is re- 
nowned among Ins brethren and his enemies by the 
glorious appellation of the Suord of God In the 
pulpit, Mahomet described, with prophetic rapture, 
the crow ns of the blessed martyrs, but in private 
he betrayed the feelings of liiimnn nature he was 
surprised ns he wept over the daughter of Zcid 
“What do I sec’” said the astonished votary 
“ You sec,” replied the apostle, “ a friend who is 
deploring the loss of Ins most faithful friend " 
After the conquest of Mecca, the sovereign of 
Arabia nlTcctcd to prevent the hostile preparations 
of Ilcraclius , and solemnly proclaimed war against 
the Romans, without attempting to disguise the 
hardships and dangers of the enterpnse ' The 
Moslems were discouraged they alleged the want 
of money , or horses, or prov isions , the season of 
harvest, and the intolerable heat of, the summer 
“ Hell lb much hotter," said the indignant prophet 
He disdained to compel their service, but on his 
return ho ndmoniblicd the most guilty, by an ex- 
communication of fifty days Their desertion en- 
hanced the merit of Abiibckcr, Othman, and the 
faithful companions who devoted their lives and 
fortunes , and Mahomet displayed the banner at 
the head of ten thousmd horse and twenty thou- 
sand foot Painful indeed vv ns the distress of the 
march lassitude and thirst vv ere aggrav ated by tho 
scorching and pestilential w inds of the desert ten 
men rode by turns on the same camel , and they 
were reduced to the shameful necessity of drinking 
the water from the belly of that useful animal In 
the mid-way , ten days’ journey from Medina and 

lM-103.) and Gannicr (tom il p 327—343) XoXeaor (sajs Tlieo 
ov Aejovtfc /laxtxpav tou Gcot 

A.* 71 A *!y!^“***®” Tabiic is recorded hy our ordinary Imtornns 
Abulfeda (Vit Mohim p 123— 127 ) and Gagnler (Vie ue Mahomet 
torn III p 147—163) but we lia\e the advniita,;e of appealing to the 
oriLinal eiidcnceof the Koran, (cap 151 165) with Sale’s learned 
and rational notea. 
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Daoiascus. they reposed near the gro\c and foun- 
tain of Tahuc Beyond that place Mahomet de- 
clined ^he prosecution of the war he declared 
himself satisfied nith the peaceful intentions, he 
was more probably daunted by the martial array, 
of the emperor of the cast But the actne and in- 
trepid Gated spiead around the terror of liis name , 
and tiic prophet rcccncd the submission of the 
tribes and cities, from the Euphrates to Allah, at 
tlic head of the Bed sea To his Christian subjects, 
Mahomet readily granted the security of their per- 
sons, the freedom of their trade, the property of 
their goods, and the toleration of their worship 
The ueakness of their Arabian brethren had re- 
strained them from opposing his ambition, the 
disciples of Jesus were endeared to the enemy of 
the Jens , and it was the interest of a conqueror to 
propose a fair capitulation to the roost powerful 
religion of the earth 

Death of Maho- Till tlic age of sixty-three years, the 
A 'd mi strength of Mahomet was equal to the 
June 7 temporal and spiritual fatigues of his 
mission His epileptic fits, an absurd calumny of 
the Greeks, would be an object of pity rather than 
abhorrence,' hut he seriously bclieicd that he was 
poisoned at Chaibar by the revenge of a Jewish 
female "• During four years, the health of the pro- 
phet declined, his infirmities increased, hut his 
mortal disease was a fever of fourteen days, which 
deprned him by intervals of the use of reason As 
soon ah he was conscious of his danger, he edified 
his brethren by the humility of his virtue or peni- 
tence “ If there be any man,” said the apostle 
from the pulpit, “ whom I have unjustly scourged, I 
submit my own hack to the lash of retaliation 
Have I aspersed the reputation of a mussulraan^ 
let him proclaim my faults in the face of the con- 
gregation Has any one been despoiled of Ins 
goods’ the little that I possess shall compensate 
the prinripal and the interest of the debt ” “ Yes ” 
replied a voice from the crowd, » I am entitled to 
three drams of silver ” Mahomet heard the com- 
plaint, satisfied the demand, and thanked his creditor 
for accusing him in this world rather than at the day 
of judgment He beheld will, temperate firmness the 
approach of death , enfranchised Jus slaves , (seven- 
teen men, as they are named, and eleven women ,) 
minutely directed the order of his funeral, and mo- 
erated the lamentations of his weeping fnends, on 

tTitTh *; a T'r'* benediction of peace Till 
the third day before his death, be reguJar/y per- 
formed the function of public prayer the chLc 
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of Abubeker to supply Ins place, appeared to mark 
that ancient and faithful friend as his successor in 
the sacerdotal and regal olficc, but he prudently 
declined the risk and envy of a more explicit nomi- 
nation At a moment when his faculties were visi- 
bly impaired, be called for pen and ink to write, or, 
more properly, to dictate, a divine book, the sum 
and accomplishment of all his revelations a dis- 
pute arose in the chamber, wlicthcr he should he 
allowed to supersede the authority of the Koran , 
and the prophet was forced to reprove the indecent 
vehemence of his disciples If the slightest credit 
; may he alTorded to the traditions of Ins wives and 
companions, he maintained, in the bosom of his 
: family, and to the last moments of Ins life, the dig- 
nity of an apostle, and the faith of an enthusiast , 
described the visits of Gabriel, who bade an ever- 
lasting farewell to the earth, and expressed Ins 
I lively confidence, not only of the mercy, but of the 
favour, of the Supreme Being In a familiar dis- 
, course he had mentioned his special prerogative, 
that the angel of death was not allowed to take Ins 
j soul till he had respectfully asked the permission of 
the prophet The request was granted , and Ma- 
homet immediately fell into the agony of Ins disso- 
lution his head was reclined on the lap of Ayesha, 
the best beloved of all his wives, he fainted with 
j the V lolence of pain , recovering his spirits. Be raised 
I Ins eyes towards the roof of the house, and, with a 
steady look, though a faltering voice, uttered the 
i last broken, though articulate, words “ 0 God ' 
pardon my sms Yes, I come, 
among my fcIlow-citizens on Ingli ” and thus 
peaceably expired on a carpet spread upon the floor 
An expedition for the conquest of Syria was stopped 
by Ibis mournful event the army halted at the 
gates of Medina the chiefs were assembled round 
their dying master The city, more especially the 
bouse, of the proplict, was a scene of clamorous 
sorrow or silent despair fanaticism alone could 
suggest a ray of hope and consolation “ How can 
he be dead, our witness, our intercessor, our medi- 
ator with God ’ By God be is not dead like Moses 
and Jesus he is wrapt in a holy trance, and speedily 
will he return to Ins faithful people ” The evidence 
of sense was disregarded , and Omar, unsheathing 
Ins scymitar, threatened to strike off the heads of 
tlie infidels, who should dare to affirm that the 
prophet was no more The tumult was appeased 
by the weight and moderation of Abubeker “ Is 
it Mahomet," said he to Omar and the multitude 
“ or the God of Mahomet, whom you worship ’ The 
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God of Mahomet Inelh for c^cr, hut the apostle 
■was a mortal like oanel\es, and according' to his 
own prediction, he has experienced the common fate 
of mortality ” He was piously interred by the 
hands of Ins nearest kinsman, on the same spot on 
which he expired “ Medina has been sanctified by 
the death and hunal of Mahomet , and the innumc- 
rahle pilgrims of Mecca often turn aside from the 
way, to bow, in voluntary dciotion,® before the 
simple tomb of the prophet r 

At the conclusion of the life of Ma- 

Hi^cliaracter ,„jjy perhaps hc CKpcctcd, 

that I should balance his faults and virtues, that I 
should decide whether the title of enthusiast or 
impostor more properly belongs to that extraor- 
dinary man Had I been intimately conversant 
with the son of Abdallah, the task would still be 
difficult, and the success uncertain at the distance 
of twelve centuries, I darkly contemplate liis shade 
through a cloud of religious incense , and could I 
truly delineate the portrait of an hour, the fleeting 
resemblance would not equally apply to the solitary 
of mount Hera, to the preacher of Mecca, and to 
the conqueror of Arabia The author of a mighty 
revolution appears to have been endowed witli a 
pious and contemplative disposition so soon ns 
marriage had raised him above the pressure of 
want, hc avoided the paths of ambition and avarice, 
and till the age of fort}, ho lived with innocence, 
and would have died without a name The unity 
of God IS an idea most congenial to nature and 
reason, and a slight conversation with the Jc'ws 
and chnstians would teach him to despise and 
detest the idolatry of Mecca It was the duty of a 
man and a citizen to impart the doctrine of salva- 
tion, to rescue his country from the dominion of sin 
and error The energy of a mind incessantly bent 
on the same object, would convert a general obli- 
gation into a particular call , the warm suggestions 
of the understanding or the famj, would be felt as 
the inspirations of heaven, the labour of thought 
would expire in rapture and vision, and the in- 
ward sensation, the invisible monitor, would be 
described with the form and attributes of an angel 
of God s From enthusiasm to imposture, the step 
is perilous and slippery the ddcmon of Socrates' 
affords a memorable instance, how a wise man may 

n The Greeks md Latins li»c invented and propa^ted the tolj^ar 
md ridiciilou' star}, tint Mahomet's iron tomb is siispeinled m the air 
It Mecca (atjfia iieTeupit^juevor Iisoniciis Chvlcocoiidyles do Rebus 
Tiircicis 1 III p CS ) by the action of equal and potent Iradstoiics 
(Dictinnnaire de B. 1 } le Maiioviet, Rem EC FF) Withont any 
philosophie'il iiiqiiirirs it may suffice, that, I The prophet iras not 
buried at Merci and 3 That his tomb at Medina, which his been 
visited li} milhniis is placed on the prrouiid (Reland de Rclii; Motnm 
I II c 19 p 309—211 ) Gauuier, fVie de Mahomet, tom iii p SG3— 
268 ) 

o Al Jannabi enumerates (Vie de Mahomet tom ill p 172—391 ) 
the multilarious duties of a pilcrim whotisitsthe tombs of the pro 
phet and his companions and the learned casuist decides tliat this act 
Ilf deiotion is nearest inoblnnlionand merit to a divine precept The 
doctnrsare divided which of Mecca and Medina be the most excellent 
(p 391-394 ) 

sickness death and burial of Mahomet, are described by 
Abnlfedt and Gajrnier (Vit Moham p 133—142 Vie de Mahomet, 
tom III p 330—271 ) The most private and interestmit circumstances 
were originally receii cd from Ayesha, Ah the sons of Abbas, Ac and 
as tliey dwut at Medina and sun iied the prophet many ye irs they 
mi^ht repeat the pious tale to a second or third generation of pilgrims 

4 1 he Christians, rashly enough, have assigned to Mahomet a tame 


deceive himself, how a good man may deceive 
others, how the conscience may slumber in a mixed 
and middle state between self-illusion and volun- 
tary fraud Chant} may believe that the original 
motives of Mahomet were those of pure and genuine 
benevolence, but a human missionary is incapable 
of cherishing the obstinate unbelievers who reject 
his claims, despise his argtiuicnls, and persecute 
his life, hc might forgive bis personal adversaries, 
hc may law fully hate the enemies of God , the stern 
passions of pride and revenge were Kindled in the 
bosom of Mahomet, and hc sighed, like the prophet 
of Nineveh for the destruction of the rebels whom 
hc had condemned The injustice of Mecca, and 
the choice of Medina, transformed the citizen into 
a prince, the humble preacher into the leader of 
armies , but his sw ord vv as consecrated by the ex- 
ample of the saints , and the same God who afllicts 
a sinful world with pestilence and earthquakes, 
might inspire for their conversion or chastisement 
the valour of Ins servants In the exercise of poli- 
tical government, hc was compelled to abate of the 
stern rigour of fanaticism, to comply in some mea- 
sure with the prejudices and passions of his fol- 
lowers, and to employ even the vices of mankind 
as the instruments of their salvation The use of 
fraud and perfidy, of cruelty and injustice, were 
often subservient to the propagation of the faith, 
and Mahomet commanded or approved the assas- 
sination of the Tews and idolaters who had escaped 
from the field of battle By the repetition of such 
acts, the character of Mahomet must have been 
gradually stained, and the influence of such per- 
nicious habits would be poorly compensated by the 
practice of tlic personal and social virtues which 
arc necessary to maintain the reputation of a pro- 
phet among his sectaries and friends Of his lost 
years, ambition was the ruling passion, and a 
politician will suspect, that hc secretly smiled (the 
victorious impostor ') at the enthusiasm of his youth, 
and the credulity of his proselytes ’ A philosopher 
will observe, that t/tcit credulity and his success 
would tend more strongly to fortify the assurance of 
his divine mission, that his interest and religion 
were inseparably connected, and that his conscience 
would be soothed by the persuasion, th.it hc alone 
was absolved by the Deity from the oblig<Ttion of 

pigeon, tint acemrd to deirend from heaven and whisper in hn ear 
As tills pretended miracle is urged liy Grotius (de Verilale Religionis 
Cliristnnie,) Ills Arabic tianslitnr the learned Pocock inquired of him 
the names of his authors and Grotius eniifessed, that it is unknown to 
the Mahometans theniselses Lest it should provoke their indignation 
and laughter, the pious lie is suppressed in the Anhie scrsion hut it 
has maintained an edifylm, place in the numerous editions of the Latin 
text (Pocock, Specimen Hist Arahnm, p 18C, 187 Reland, de Reli 
gion Moham I ii c 39 p 2o9— 202.) 

r Luoi de revro cviv ex irui6oropfapcvov, 0u,tj tic oriyropcvn rj oray 
•yevnrat act airorpEirct pa tovtoi. o av peXXu irparreii, irfiorperei de 
Binrpre (Plato, in Apolog Soerit c 19 p 121 122. edit Fischer ) 
The familiar exinuifes, which Socrates urges ill his Dialogue with 
Thea,e« (Platon Opera tom i p 121, 129 edit Hen Stephan ) are 
beyond the reach of human foresight and the divine inspiration (the 
Aaipoi 101 } of the philosopher is clearly taught in the Menionbilia of 
Xenophon Tlie ideas of the most rational Flatoiiists are expressed 
by Cieero, (de Divinat i 54 ) and in the fourteenth and fiOeenth Dis- 
sertations or Maximus iifTyre (p Io3— 172 edit Dasis) 
a In some passage of his voluminous writings Voltaire compares the 
prophet. 111 his old age to a fakir " qiii detache le cliame de son cou 
{■our en donner sur Its oreillea d scs confreres ” 
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,bsiti-v e and moral laws If Ijc retained any vestige 
'f Ins natiie innocence, the sms of Mahomet may 
‘jie allowed as an evidence of his sincetity In the I 
Support of truth, the arts of fiaud and fiction may 
be deemed less criminal , and he would have started 
at the foulness of the means, had he not been satis- I 
fied of the importance and j ustice of the end Ei en 
in h conqueror or a priest, I can surprise a word or 
action of unaflected humanity , and the decree of 
Mahomet, that, in the sale of captives, the mothers 
should neier be separated from their children, 
may suspend, or moderate, the censure of the his- 
torian * 

Pni-ateJifeof ^lie good sense of Mahomef* de- 
Maiiomet spised the pomp of loyalty the apostle 
of God submitted to the menial offices of the family , 
lie kindled the fire, swept the floor, milked the ewes, 
and mended with his own hands his shoes and his 
uoollen garment Disdaining the penance and 
merit of a hermit, he observed, without effort or 
lanitj , the abstemious diet of an Arab and a soldier 
On solemn occasions he feasted Ins companions with 
rustic and hospitable plenty, but in his domestic 
life, many weeks would elapse without a fire being 
kindled on the hearth of the prophet The inter- 
diction of wine was confirmed by his example his 
hunger was appeased with a sparing allowance of 
baric} -bread he delighted in the taste of milk and 
honey , but ins ordinary food consisted of dates and 
water Perfumes and women were the two sensual 
enjoymbnts which Ins nature required, and his reli- 
gion did not forbid , and Mahomet affirmed, that the 
fenour of his devotion was increased by these inno- 
cent pleasures The heat of the climate inflames 
the blood of the Arabs , and their libidinous com- 
plexion has been noticed by the writers of antiquity * 
Tiicir incontinence was legulated by the civil and 
religious laws of the Koran their incestuous alli- 
ances w ere blamed , the boundless licence of poly- 
gamy was reduced to four legitimate wives or 
concubines , their rights both of bed and of dowry 
were equitably determined , the freedom of divorce 
was discouraged, adultery was condemned as a 
capital offence , and fornication, in either sex, was 
punished with a hundred stripes ^ Such were the 
calm and rational prceepts of the legislator but in 
his private conduct, Mahomet indulged the appetites 
of a man, and abused the claims of a prophet A 
special levelation dispensed him from the laws 
which he had imposed on his nation , the female 
sex, without reserve, was abandoned to bis» desires , 
and this singular prerogative excited the envy 
rather than the scandal, the veneration rather than 
the envy, of the dev out mussulmans If we remem- 


ber the sev en hundred wives and three 
hundred concubines of the wise Solo- 
mon, we shall applaud the modesty of the Arabian, 
who espoused no more than seventeen or fifteen, 
wives, eleven are enumerated who occupied at 
Medina their separate apaitments round the house 
of tlie apostle, and enjoyed in their turns the favour 
of his conjugal society What is singular enough, 
they were all widows, exrcpting only Ayesha, the 
daughter of Abuheker She was doubtless a virgin, 
since Mahomet consummated his nuptials (such is 
the premature ripeness of the climate) when she was 
only nine years of age The youth, the beauty, the 
spirit of Ayesha, gave her a superior ascendant 
she was beloved and trusted by the prophet, and, 
after his death, the daughter of Abuheker was long 
revered as the mother of the faithful Her behaviour 
bad been amhignous and indiscreet in a nocturnal 
march she was accidentally left behind , and in the 
morning Ayesha returned to the camp with a man 
The temper" of Mahomet was inclined to jealousy , 
huta divine revelation assured him of her innocence 
' he chastised her accusers, and published a law of 
domestic peace, that no woman should be condemned 
j unless four male witnesses had seen her in the act 
of adultery * In his adventures with Zeineb, the 
wife of Zeid, and with Mary, an Egyptian captive, 
the amorous prophet forgot the interest of his repu- 
tation At the house of Zeid, bis freedman and 
adopted son, he beheld, in a loose undress, the 
beauty of Zeineb, and burst forth into an ejacula- 
tion of devotion and desiie The servile, or grate- 
ful, freedman understood the hint, and yielded 
without hesitation to the love of his benefactor 
But as the filial relation had excited some doubt and 
scandal, the angel Gnbnel descended from heaven 
to ratify the deed, annul the adoption, and gently to 
reprove the apostle for distrusting the indulgence 
of his God One of his wives, Hafna, the daughter 
of Omar, surprised him on her own bed, in the 
embraces of his Egyptian captive she promised 
secrecy and forgiveness he swore that he would 
renounce the possession of Mary Both parlies 
forgot their engagements and Gabriel again de- 
scended witli a chapter of the Koran, to absolve him 
from bis oath, and to exhort him freely to enjoy his 
captives and concubines, without listening to the 
clamours of bis wiv es In a solitary retreat of llm ty 
days, he laboured, alone with Mary, to fulfil the 
commands of the angel When his love and revenge 
were satiated, he summoned to his presence liis 
eleven wives, reproached their disobedience and 
indiscretion, and threatened them with a senjtence 
of divorce, both in this world and m the next a 


\mpartial pen, th,- humane law of 
theprophet, and Uve miwderaof Cavb and Sophinn which he prompted 
and approved (Vie de Mahomet, tnm ii p 69 97 208) ” 

u For the domestic life of Mahomet, consult Gagnier, and the cor 
esponding chapters of Abulfeda for his diet, (tom in p 28S-Ma' 
hi< children (p 189 289) ins wives, (ii 290—301 1 Ins marrivee v^< 
V ** witli Mary, (p 303—309) 

the false accusal 1011 of A jesha (p 188—190) The liimtiiri 

IhirK "”1^ Iransactions is contained in the twciiU fourth 
thirtj third, and sixtv-sixth rliaptcrs of (he Koran with Safe s 
nmntarj Pr.deaux (Life of Mah'omet. p loiTso ) ind Mamcc* ^ro 


SiesofMah’ort " »®Ws), exaggemted 

»exu?^?Sna^^^ 5") solv 

7 Sale (Preliminar> Discoiir^, p 133—137 ) has recapitnlstod 
Dxor’Be'?""**’*’!? «’de? of Sdd 
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dreadful sentence, since those who had ascended 
the bed of the prophet were for ever excluded from 
the hope of a second mamage Perhaps the incon- 
tinence of Mahomet may he palliated hy the tradi- 
tion of his natural or preternatural gift,* he united 
the manly virtue of thirty of the children of Adam , 
and the apostle might riial the thirteenth lahonr<> of 
the Grecian Hercules * A more serious and decent 
excuse may be drawn from his fidelity to Cadijah 
Dunng the twenty -four years of their marriage, 
her youthful husband abstained from the right of 
polygamy , and the pndc or tenderness of the vene- 
rable matfon was never insulted hy the society of a 
riial After her death, he placed h'er in the rank 
of the four perfect women, with the sister of Moses, 
the mother of Jesus, and Fatima, the best beloved 
of Ills daughters “ Was she not old said Ayesba, 
with the insolence of a blooming beauty , “ has not 
God given you a better in her place’” “ No, by 
God,” said Mahomet, with an effusion of honest 
gratitude, “there never can be a better' She 
believed in me, when men despised me she relieved 
my wants, when 1 was poor and persecuted by the 
world "a 

. , „ In the largest indulgence of poly- 

and children ,, , , - , , 

gamy, the founder of a religion and 

empire might aspire to multiply the chances of a 
numerous posterity and a lineal succession The 
hopes of Mahomet were fatally disappointed The 
virgin Ayesha, and his ten widows of mature age 
and approved fertility, w ere barren in his potent em- 
braces The four sons of Gadijah died in their 
infancy hlary, his Egy ptian concubine, was en- 
deared to him by the birth of Ibrahim At the end 
of fifteen months the pi ophet wept over his grave, 
but he sustained with fiimness the raillery of his 
enemies, and checked the adulation or credulity of 
the Moslems, by the assurance that an eclipse of tbe 
son was not occasioned by the death of the infant 
Cadijah had likewise given him four daughters, who 
were married to the most faithful of liis disciples 
the three eldest died before their father, but Fatima, 
who possessed his (.onfidenee and love, became the 
wife of her cousin All, and the mother of an illns- 
tnous progeny The merit and misfortunes of Ah 
and Ins descendants will lead me to anticipate, 
in this place, the senes of the Saracen caliphs, a 
title which describes the commanders of the faith- 
ful as the vicars and successors of the apostle of 
God * 

« Silii robnr nd |;fnetatianeni qiniitiim insinta riri liabeiit incsK 
JirUrct ita nt iinm Iiotj pnsvit undrcim ficniinii satufarerr ut ex 
iVrnbiim libri!i rerert Stiis Pelrue Pavl»<iu« c. 2. (Manicci Prndro* 
roil' Akroiin p iv n SS See likemte Observations de Beloii 1 in 
c 10 fill 179 recto ) Al Jamiabi (Gifrnier tom iii p dS7 ) iccords 
ill' own tesUroonj , that lit Hupawed all men m coniii|;al vigour , and 
Abiilfeda mentions the exclamation of All who nraslicd his bod\ aOer 
hisdcith "O propliela eerie penis suns calum versus creitusesL fin 

V it Mahommed p HO ) 

b 1 liorruir the stjle of a father of the church, evaOXtuav llpaeVeor 
TpnrsaiJeKOTov affXot (Png Tiaaiaiizen Orat in p 108 ) 

0 The rommoii and most clorious le(,cnd iiicludcs in a single night, 
tlie fiay viclorits of Hercules over the virgin daughters of Thcslius 
(Diodor Siciil tom i I iv p 3J4 Pau<anias I ix p Tbl Statins 
Sjiv I 1 elCp III V 42) But Athennus alinvrs seven nights, (Diep 
nnsophisl I XIII p S5C) and Apollodonis fiflj for tins arduous 
achievement of Hercules who was then no more thin eighteen jears 
of age (BibhoL I h c 4 p III cum notis Heyue, part i p 332) 


The birth, the alliance, the character „ _ , „ 
of All, which exalted him above the 
rest of Ins countrymen, might justify his claim ' 
the vacant throne of Arabia The son of Abu Tale , 
was, in his own right, the chief of the family oi - 
Hasbem, and the hereditary prince or guardian of , 
the city and temple of Mecca The light of pro- 
phecy was extinct, but the husband of Fatima 
might expect the inheritance and blessing of her 
father the Arabs had sometimes been patient of a 
female reign , and the two grandsons of the prophet 
had often been fondled in his lap, and shown in his 
pulpit, as the hope of his age, and the chief of the 
youth of paradise Tbe first of the true believ ers 
might aspire to march before them in this vv orld and 
in the next , and if some were of a graver and more 
rigid cast, the zeal and virtue of All were never 
outstripped by any recent proselyte He united the 
qualifications of a poet, a soldier, and a saint his 
wisdom still breathes in a collection of moral and 
religions sayings,'' and every antagonist, in the 
combats of the tongue or of the sword, was subdued 
by his eloquence and valour From the first hour 
of his mission to the last rites of his funeral, the 
apostle was never forsaken by a generous friend, 
whom he delighted to name his brother, his vice- 
gerent, and the faithful Aaron of a second Moses 
The son of Abu Taleb was afterwards reproached 
for neglecting to secure Ins interest by a solemn 
declaration of his nght, which would have silenced 
all competition, and sealed his succession by the 
decrees of heaven But the unsuspecting hero con- 
fided in himself the jealousy of empire, and perhaps 
the fear of opposition, might suspend the resolutions 
of Mahomet , and tbe bed of sickness was besieged 
by the artful Ayesha, the daughter of Abubeker, 
and the enemy of Ali 

The silence and death of the prophet gf 
restored the liberty of the people , and 
his companions convened an assembly June 7 
to deliberate on tbe choice of his successor The 
hereditary claim and lofty spirit of Ah, were ofien- 
sive to an anstocracy of elders, desirous of bestow- 
ing and resuming tbe sceptre by a free and frequent 
election tlie Eoreish could never be reconciled to 
the proud pre-eminence of tbe line of Hasbem , the 
ancient discord of the tnbes was rekindled, the 
fugUnes of Mecca and the auxilianes of Medina 
asserted their respective merits , and the rash pro- 
posal of choosing two independent caliphs would 

4 Abiilfeda in Vil lUnhun p 12 13 16 17 cum noli' rignier 

« Tliisoutline of tlie Arabijn liietor} » drawn from the Bibliotlieqiie 
Orientiile of D Herbriot, (under tbe inme' of jiboabeere, Omar 
Olbman, jilt, fcj from the Anna!' of Abiilfeda, Abulpharatius and 
Blniaciii, (under the proper jears of the Hegira ) and e'periallj from 
OcKlev s Hi'torj of the Saracens, (vol i p I— 10 IIS— 122.229 249 
393—372 378 — Ml and almo't the whole of the second voliinie ) V et 
vre should weijih with caution the traditions of the liostile sects , a 
stream which become' still more muddy vs it flows further from the 
source Sir John Chardin has too faitlifully copied the fables and 
erron of the modern Persian' (Voj ages, torn ii p 23 fi— 250 &c) 

t Ockli^fvt the end of his second volume) Ins given an English 
version of 169 sentences which he "cribe' with some hesitation to 
All the son of Abu Taleb His preface is coloured by the enthusiasm 
of X translator, vet these sentences delineate a characteristic, though 
dark, picture of human life. 



CHAP I* 

hme crushed m tJicsir infancj ttic Tfebgwi^ ?m4 em- 
k n»c of ilic Saracens The tumult -was appeased by 
tb6thsi«tiirostcd resolution of Omar, who, suddenly 
renouncing bis own pretensions, stietebed fortli Ins 
hand, and declared himself the first subject of the 
mild and venerable Abnbcker Tbc urgency of the 
moment, and the acquiescence of tbc people, might 
cvcDse Ibis illegal and precipitate measure , but 
Omar bimself confessed from the pulpit, that iC any 
mussnlman should hereafter presume to anticipate 
the suffrage of his brethren, both the elector and the 
elected would be worthy of death s A.fter the sim- 
ple inangvitation of Ahuheker, he w'as obeyed in 
Medina, Mecca, and the provinces of Arabia the 
Hashemitcs alone declined the oath of fidelity , and 
their chief, in his own bouse, maintained, above siv 
montlis, a sullen and independent reserve, without 
listening to the threats of Omar, who attempted to 
consume with fire the habitation of die daughter of 
the apostle The death of Fatima, and the decline 
of his party, subdued the indignaut spmt of Alt 
he condescended to salute the commander of the 
faithful, accepted bis excuse of tbc necessity of 
prcicnting their common enemies, and nisely re- 
jected his courteous offer of abdicating the goicrn- 
mtiit of the Arabians After a reign of two y'cars, 
the aged caliph was summoned by tlie angel of 
death In his testament, with the tacit approbation 
of his companions, he bequeathed the sceptre to the 
firm and intrepid virtue of Omar “ I have no oc- 
casion," said the modest candidate, “ for the place ” 
" But the place has occasion for yon,” replied 
Of Om-if Ahuheker , who expired with a fer\ cut 
AjD ^ prayer, that the God of Mahomet 
" ^ w ould ratify his cboicc, and direct the 

mussulmnns in the way of concord and obedience 
The prayer was not ineflcctual, since AU himself, 
m a life of privacy and prayer, professed to revere 
tiic sopenor worth and dignity of his nval , who 
comforted him for the loss of empire, bj the most 
nattering marks of confidence and esteem In the 
twelfth year of his reign, Omar received a mortal 
wound froni the hand of an assassin , he rejected 
with equal impartiality the names oflns son and of 
Ml, refused to load his conscience with the sins of 
IS successor, and devohed on six of the most rc- 
pcotablc companions the arduous task of eJectin"' 
commander of the faithful On this occasion” 
th w as again blamed by his friends ’• for submitting 
as right to tljc judgment of men, for rccognirw^ 
heir junsdiciion by accepting a place nmonn* the 

if •'■'- to 
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six electoTS He might have obtained their suf- 
frage, had be deigned to promise a strict and ser- 
vile conformity , not only to the Koran and tradition, 
but Ukewisetotbc determinations of two sentois^ 
With these limitations, Otiiman, the 
secretary of Mahomet, accepted tlie a i) cii 
government , nor was it till after the ® 

third caliph, twenty-four years after the death of 
the prophet, that AU was invested, by tbe popular 
cboice, with tbc regal and sacerdotal office The 
manners of the Arabians retained their pnmiliie 
simplicity , and the son of Ahu Taleb despised the 
pomp and vanity of this world At the hour of 
prayer, he repaired to the moscliof Aledina, clothed 
in a thin cotton gown, a coarse turban on lus bead, 
his slippers in one hand, and his how in the other, 
instead of a wmlking-staff The companions the 
prophet and tlie chiefs of the tribes saluted tbeir 
new sovereign, and gave biro tbeir right bauds as a 
sign of fealty and allegiance 
Tbe miscbiefs that flow from tbc 


contests of ambition arc usually con- 
fined to the times and countries m 
which tlicy have been agitated But the religious 
discord of the friends and enemies of Ah has been 
renewed in every age of the Hegna, and is still 
maintained in the immortal hatred of tbe Persians 
and Turks '• The former, who are branded iritli tbc 
appellation of S/nitcs or sectaries, have ennehed 
tbc Mahometan creed with a new article of faith , 
and if Mahomet be the apostle, bis companion Ah 
IS the vicar, of God In their private converse, in 
thexr public worship, tlicy bitterly execrate the 
three usurpers who intercepted his indefeasible 
right to the dignity of Imam and calipb , and the 
name of Omar expresses in tlieir tongue tbe perfect 
accompUsbment of wickedness and impiety ' The 
Sonnitcs, who arc supported by the general consent 
and orthodox traditions of the mussulmans, entertain 
a more impartial, or at least a more decent, opinion 
They respect the memory of Ahuheker, Omar, 0th- 
man, and All, tbc holy and legitimate successors of 
the prophet But they assign the last and most 
humble place to the husband of Fatima, in the per- 
saasion that tlie order of succession was determined 
by the degrees of sanctity a An histonau who 
balances tlie four caliphs with a hand unshaken bv 
superstition, mil calmly pronounce, that their man- 
ners were alike pure and exemplary, tliat their 
real was fervent and probably sincere , and that, m 
the midst of nches and power, tbeir Jives were de- 

1?« K 

MS~S33 } s)nn> the iteffecltial attempt of J<aAir Mial, to chance the r? 

S>ir WUtiaw Jonc< torn „ p 4,fi 4?,48 f«-1551 
I Omar n Hie nameorthc deui Ins murderer » a mint U 
Permaa «hont TPiUi the bov, llie\ frasitrfltK cr\ 
of Omar- 

msrrtcd bj Ocklej (Hist of tl« SamctnsfJom , TlS’r*"* 
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'\oted to tlio practice of moral and religious duties 
But the public Mitucs of Abubeker and Omar, the 
prudence of the first, the socrit) of the second, 
maintained the peace and prospentj of their reigns 
The feeble temper and declining age of Othman 
M ere incapable of sustaining the w eight of conquest 
and empire He chose, and he was dLCcncd, lit 
trusted, and he was betrajed the most dcstrsing 
of the faithful bccamt useless or hostile to his go- 
sernment, and his lasisli boiintj nas producUst 
onlj of ingratitude and discontent The spirit of 
discord sient forth in the prosinces, their deputies 
assembled at Medina, and the Charcgilcs, the des- 
perate fanatics who disclaimed the }okc of subor- 
dination and reason, were confoundtd among the 
free-born Arabs, w ho demanded the redress of their 
wrongs and tlic punishment of their oppressors 
From Cnfa, from Bassora, from Eg3pt, from the 
tribes of the desert, the} rose in amis, encamped 
about a league from Medina, and despatched a 
haught} inandtitc to their soicreign, requiring him 
to execute justice, or to descend from the throne 
His repentance began to disarm and disperse the 
insurgents, but their furj was rekindled bj the arts 
of his enemies , and the forgerj of a perfidious 
sccrctar} was contrned to blast his reputation and 
precipitate his fall The caliph had lost the onlj 
guard of Ins predecessors, the esteem and confi- 
dence of the Moslems , during a siege of six weeks 
his water and proMSions were intercepted, and tlio 
feeble gates of the palace were protected only bj 
tlic scruples of the more timorous rebels Forsaken 
by those who had abused his simplicitj, tlic help- 
less andscncrablc caliph expected the approach of 
death , the brother of Aj esha m'irchcd at the head 
Death of nssassins , and Othman, with 

A^D^ess Koihn in liis l.ip, was pierced with 
June 18 a multitude of w ounds A tumultu- 
ous anarchy of lisc dajswas appeased bi the in- 
auguration of All his refusal would base pros oked 
a general massacre In this painful situation he 
supported the becoming pride of the chief of the 
Hashemitcs , declared that he had rather sene than 
reign , rebuked the presumption of the strangers 
and required the formal, if not the loluntaiy, assent 
of the chiefs of the nation He has ncicr been ae 
cused of promoting the assassin of Omar , though 
Persia indiscreetly celebrates the festnal of that 
holy martjr The quarrel between Othman and 
his subjects was assuaged bj the early mediation 
of All , and Hassan, the eldest of his sons, was in- 
sulted and wounded in the defence of the caliph 
Yet it IS doubtful whether the father of Hassan was 
strenuous and sincere in his opposition to the re- 
bels , and it IS certain that he enjoj ed the benefit 
of their crime The temptation was indeed of such 
magnitude as might stagger and corrupt the most 
obdurate virtue The ambitious candidate no longer 
aspired to the barren sceptre of Arabia the Sara- 
cens had been iictorions in the cast and west , and 


the wealth} kingdoms of Persia, Sjrin, and Eg} pi, 
were the patniiiony of the commander of the faith- * 
fnl 

A life of pra}cr and conlcmplation ^i, 

had not rhillcd the martial netiiit} of "ad' 

All , hut III a mature age, after a long 
experience of mankind, he still bctra}ed in his con- 
duct the rashness and indiscretion of }outh Iiith 
first da} s of his reign, he neglected to secure, eitlie 
b} gifts or fetters, the doubtful allegiance of Teltia 
tind Xobeir, two of the most powerful of the Ara- 
bian chiefs The} escaped from Medina to Mecca, 
and from tlieiiec to Bassora, erected the standard 
of result, and nsurjicd the goicnimcnt of Irak, or 
Ass}n 1, which the} had sainl} solicited ns the re- 
ward of their services The mask of p itriotism is 
allowed to cover the most glaring inconsistencies , ^ 
and the enemies, perhaps the assassins, of Othman 
now demanded vengeance fur Ills blood Thev v ere 
accompanied in their flight b} V} esha, the widow 
of the prophet, who cherished, to the last hour of 
her life, an implaciible hatred against the husband 
and the posterit} of ratinia The most reasonable 
Moslems were scandnii/cd, that the mother of the 
faithful should expose in a camp her person and 
clinracter, but the superstitious crowd was cunfi- 
dciit that her presence would snnetif} the justice, 
and assure the success, of their cause At the head 
of twent} thousand of his lojal \rnbs, and nine 
thousand valiant anxilianes of Cufa, the caliph en- 
countered and defeated the superior numbers of the 
rebels under the vi ills of Bassora TJicir leaders, 
Tcllia and Zobeir, were slain in the first battle that 
stairod with civil blood the nnns of the Moslems 
After passing through the ranks to miniate tho 
troops, Avesha had chosen her post aniidst the dan- 
gers of the field In the heal of the action, seventy 
men, who held the bridle of her cniiicl, vicrc siic- 
ccssivcl} killed or wounded , and the cage, or litter, 
in which she sat, vias slniek with javelins and darts 
like the quills of a porcupine The venerable e ip- 
tive sustained viith firmness the reproaehes of the 
conqueror, and was spcedil} dismissed to her proper 
station, at the tomb of Mahomet, viith the respect 
and tenderness that w as still due to the vi idow of 
the apostle After this v ictorj , w Inch was stjled ^ 
the Da} of the Camel, Ah man heel against a more ' 
formidable adversarj , against Moawijah, the son 
of Abu Sophian, who had assumed the title of caliph, 
and whose claim w as supported b} the forces of 
Syna and the interest of the house of Ommijah 
From the passage of Thnpsacus, the plain of Siflln” 
extends along the wcstcni bank of the Euphrates 
On this spacious and level theatre, the two compe- 
ntors waged a dcsnltor} war of one hundred and 
ten da}s In the course of ninct} actions or skir- 
mishes, the loss of All was estimated at twcntj-Cvo, 
that of Moawi}nh at fort} -five, thousand soldiers, 
and the list of the slain was dignified with the tiaincS'l 
of fiv c and tw ent} v ctcrans who had fought at Bedcr 


n Tlie plain of Sifliii n iletrrniiiiiil by D AnviHe (I Eiiplirate cl le 


risre, p 39 iVo be the Campus Barinricus of Procopius 
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under tlic standard of Mahomet In this sanguin- 
ary contest the lawful caliph displayed a superior 
character of ’i alour and hiimanitj IIis troops w ere 
strictly enjoined to await the first onset of the enemy, 
to spare their Ilj'ing brethren, and to respect the 
bodies of the dead, and the chastity of tho female 
captu cs He generously proposed to sai c the blood 
of tlie Moslems by a single combat , but his tremb- 
ling ri> al declined the challenge ns a sentence of 
inevitable death Tlie lanlvS of the Syrians n ere 
broken by the charge of a hero u ho n as mounted 
onapychald horse, and wielded uitli mcsistiblc 
force bis ponderous and tu o-edged su ord As often 
ns lie smote a rebel, he shouted the Allah Acbar, 

" God IS v ictorious and in the tumult of a noc- 
turnal battle, he n as heard to repeat four hundred 
times that tremendous exclamation The prince of 
Damascus already meditated his flight, but the cer- 
tain victory uas snatched from the grasp of \h by' 
tlie disobedience and enthusiasm of his troops 
Their conscience u as awed by the solemn appeal to 
the books of the Koran u Inch Moan ly ah exposed on 
the foremost lances , and All was compelled to y icld 
to a disgraceful truce and an insidious compromise 
He retreated with sorrow and indignation to Cufa , 
his party w as discouraged , the distant provinces of 
Persia, of ycinen, and of Egypt, were subdued or 
seduced by Ins crafty riv al , and the stroke of fana- 
ticism, which was aimed against the three chiefs of 
tho nation, was fatal only to tho cousin of Mahomet 
In the temple of Mecca, tlircc Cbarcgites or enthu- 
siasts discoursed of the disorders of the church and 
state they soon agreed, that the deaths of All, of 
Moawiyali, and of Ins friend Amroii, the viceroy of 
Pffyptf would restore the peace and unity of reli- 
gion Each of the assassins chose his victim, 
poisoned his dagger, devoted his life, and secretly 
repaired to the scene of action Their resolution 
was equally desperate hut the first mistook the 
person of Anirou, and stabbed the deputy who oc- 
cupied his scat, the prince of Damnsous was dan- 
gerously hurt by the second , the lawful cahph, in 
themosch of Cufa, received a mortal wound from 
tlic haTid of the third He expired in the sixti- 
third jear of his age, and mcrcifullj recommended 
to Ins children, that they would despatch the mur- 
derer by a single stroke The sepulchre of Ali « w as 
concealed from the tyrants of the house of Om- 
miy ah ,p hut in the fourth ago of the Hegira, a tomb, 
a temple, a city, arose near the rums of Cufa s 

*Ianythousandsofthc Shiites repose m holy ground 

at tlm feet of the viear of God , and the desert is 
vivified by the mimcroiis and annual visits of the 
Persians who esteem their devotion not less mc„! 
torions than the pilgrimage of Mecca 
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The persecutors of Mahomet usuip- 
cd the inheritance of Ins children, and 
the champions of idolatry became the 
supremo heads of his religion and empire The 
opposition of Abu Soplnan had been fierce and 
obstinate , his conversion was lardy and reluctant , 
Ins new faith was fortified by necessity and intcicst. 
he served, he fought, perhaps he believed , and the 
sins of the tune of ignorance were expiated by the 
recent merits of the family of Omimyah Moa- 
vviyah, the son of Ahu Soplnan, and of the cruel 
Ilcnda, was dignified in liis early youth with the 
oflice or title of sccrclaiy of the piophct the judg- 
ment of Omar intrusted him vv ith the gov cnimciit of 
Sy na j and he administered that important province 
above forty years, either in a subordinate or su- 
preme rank Without renouncing the fame of 
valour and liberality, he affected tho reputation of 
humanity and moderation a grateful people were 
attached to their benefactor, and the victorious 
hloslcms vv ere ennehed w illi tlic spoils of Cy pros 
and Rhodes Tho sacred duty of pursuing the as- 
sassins of Othmnn was the engine and pretence of 
his ambition The bloody shirt of llic marty r was 
exposed in the niosch of Damascus Uic emir de- 
plored the fate of Ins injured kinsman , and sixty 
thousand Syrians were engaged in his service by on 
oath of fidelity and revenge Ararou, the conqueror 
of Egy pt, himself an army, na? tho first who saluted 
the new monarch, and divulged the dangerous 
secret, that the Arabian caliphs might be created 
clscwbcrcthanin the city ofthopropbet ' The policy 
ofMoawijab eluded the valour of his rival, and, 
after tho death of All, he ncgociated the abdication 
of Ins son Hnssan, whose mind was cither above or 
below the gov ernment of the w orld, and who retired 
without a sigh from the palace of Cufa to on liiimhle 
cell near the tomb of his grandfather The aspiring 
wishesof the caliph were finally crowned by the 
important change of an elective to an hereditary 
kingdom Some murmurs of freedom or fanaticism 
attested the reluctance of the Arabs, and four citi- 
zens of Medina refused the oath of fidelity , but tlic 
designs of Moawiyab were condurted with vigour 
and address , and his son Yczid, a feeble and dis- 
solute youth, was proclaimed as the commander of 
the faitliful and the successor of the apostle of God 
A familiar story is related of the 
benevolence of one of the sons of Ali 
In serving at table, a slave liad mad- 
verlcntly cliopt a dish of scalding broth on his 
master the heedless wretch fell prostrate, to de- 
precate his punishment, and repeated a verse of tho 
Koian “ Paradise is for those who command their 
anger *-» I am not angry and for those who 
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pardon offences I pardon jour offence "“and 
for those who return good for evil “ I give you 
your liberty, and four hundred pieces of silver ” 
With an equal measure of piety, Hosein, the j ounger 
Brother of Hassan, inhented a remnant of his fa- 
ther’s spirit, and sened ■nith honour against the 
Christians in the siege of Constantinople The pri- 
mogeniture of the line of Hashem, and the holy 
character of grandson of the apostle, had centred 
in his person, and he was at liberty to prosecute his 
rlaim against Yezid, the tyrant of Damascus, 'whose 
vices he despised, and whose title he had neVer 
deigned to acknowledge A list was secretly trans- 
mitted from Cufa to Medina, of one hundred and 
forty thousand Moslems, who professed their attach- 
ment to his cause, and w ho w ere eager to draw their 
swords so soon as he should appear on the banks of 
the Euphrates Against the advice of his wisest 
friends, he resolved to trust Ins person and family 
in the hands of a perfidious people He traversed 
the desert of Arabia with a timorous retinue of 
women and children , but as he approached the 
confines of Irak, he vv as alarmed by the solitary or 
hostile face of the country, and suspected cither the 
defection or ruin of his party His fears were just , 
Obeidollab, the governor of Cufa, had extinguished 
the first sparks of an insurrection , and Hoscin, in 
the plain of Kerbela, was encompassed by a body 
of five thousand horse, who intercepted his commu- 
nication with the oitj and the river He might still 
have escaped to a fortress in the desert, that had 
defied the power of Ctssar and Chosroes, and con- 
fided in the fidelity of Tai, which would have armed 
ten thousand wamors in his defence In a confer- 
ence with the chief of the enemy he proposed the 
option of three honourable conditions , tliat he 
should be allowed to return to Medina, or be station- 
ed in a frontier garrison against the Turks, or safely 
conducted to the presence of Yezid But the com- 
mands of tlie caliph, or bis lieutenant, were stem 
and absolute, and Hosein was informed that he 
must either submit as a captive and a criminal to 
the commander of the faithful, or expect the con- 
sequences of his rebellion “Do jou think," re- 
plied he, “ to terrify me witli death And, dunng 
the short respite of a night, he prepared with calm 
and solemn resignation to encounter his fate He 
checked the lamentations of his sister Fatima, who 
deplored the impending ruin of his house “ Our 
trust," said Hosein, “ is in God alone All things, both 
in heaven and earth, must perish and return to their 
Creator My brother, my father, my mother, were bet- 
ter than me, and every mussulman has an example in 
the prophet " He pressed his friends to consult their 
safety by a timely flight they unanimously refused 
to desert or survive their beloved master , and their 
courage was fortified by a fervent prayer and the 

» T have abridged the interesting narrative of Ockley (tom ii p 
170—231 ) It IS lon^ and minute but the pathetic almost al«ra>8 
coii^i^ts in the detail of little circumstmces 
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assurance of paradise On the morning of the fatal 
day, he mounted on horseback, with his sword in one 
hand and the Koran in the other his generous band 
of martyrs consisted only of thirty -two horse and 
forty foot , but their flanks and rear w ere secured 
by the tent-ropes, and by a deep trench which they 
had filled with liglitcd faggots, according to the 
practice of the Arabs The enemy advanced with 
reluctance , and one of their chiefs deserted, with 
thirty followers, to claim the partnership of inevit- 
able death In every close onset, or single combat, 
the despair of the Fatimites was invincible, but 
the surrounding multitudes galled them from a dis- 
tance with a cloud of arrows, and the horses and 
men were successively slain a truce was allow- 
ed on hotli sides for the hour of prayer , and the 
battle at length expired by tlic death of the last of 
the companions of Hosein Alone, weary and 
wounded, he seated himself at the door of liis tent 
As he tasted a drop of water, he was pierced in 
tlie mouth with a dart, and his son and nephew, 
two beautiful youths, were killed in his arms 
He lifted his hands to heaven, they were full of 
blood, and ho uttered a funeral prayer for the 
living and the dead In a transport of despair his 
sister issued from the tent, and abjured the general 
of the Cufians, that he would not suffer Uoscin 
to be murdered before liis cj cs a tear trickled down 
his venerable beard , and the boldest of his soldiers 
fell back on every' side is the dying hero threw 
himself among them The remorseless Simmer, a 
name detested by tlie faithful, reproached their 
cowardice , and the grandson of Mahomet was 
slain with three and thirty strokes of lances and 
swords After they had trampled on his body , they 
earned his bead to the castle of Cufa, and the in- 
human Obeidollah struck him on the mouth with a 
cane “ Alas exclaimed an aged mussulman, “ on 
these lips have I seen the lips of the apostle of 
God In a distant age and climate tbe tragic scene 
of the death of Hosein will aw'aken the sympathy 
of the coldest reader ' On tlie annual festival of his 
martyrdom, in the devout pilgrimage to liis sepul- 
chre, his Persian votancs abandon their souls to 
the religious frenzy of sorrow and indignation ^ 

When the sisters and children of All „ 

, , , , , Posterily of ' 

were brought in chains to the throne Mahomet and 

of Damascus, the caliph was advised 
to extirpate the enmity of a popular and hostile 
race, whom he had injured beyond the hope of re- 
conciliation But Yezid preferred the counsels of 
mercy, and the mouniing family was honourably 
dismissed to mingle their tears with their kindred 
at Medina The gloiy of martyrdom superseded tlie 
nght of pnmogeniture , and the twelve imams," or 
pontiffs, of the Persian creed are All, Hassan, Ho- 
sein, and tbe lineal descendants of Hosein to the 

Turin who tolerate and tax the devotion of the Pervnn heretic* The k 
festival of the death of Hosein is amply described by Sir John Cliardiii/<^~ 
a traveller wliotn 1 have oHeti praised 
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ninth generation Without arms or treasnres, or 
subjects, thej succcssnely cnjojctl the \encration 
of the people, and pro^olvcd the jealousy of the 
reigning caliphs , their tombs at Mecca or Jltdina, 
on tilt banks of the Euphrates, or in the province 
of Chorasan, are still \isitcd by the dooiion of their 
sect Their names were often tlic pretence of sedi- 
tion and cimI 'war, but these royal saints despised 
the pomp of the i\ orld, submitted to the m ill of God 
and the injustice of man, and demoted their innocent 
liNCs to the study and practice of religion The 
twelfth and last of the Tinams, conspicuous by the 
title of Mnhadt, or the Guide, surpassed the solitude 
and sanctity of Ins predecessors He concealed 
himself in a casern near Bagdad the time and 
place of his death arc unknown, and hts rotaries 
pretend, that he still hr es, and n ill appear before 
the day of judgment to orerthrow the tyranny of 
Dejal, or tJic nnliUirist * In the lapse of two or 
three centuries the posterity of Abbas, the uiitlt of 
Mahomet, had multiplied to the number of thirty - 
three thousand ^ the rate of Ah might bo equally 
prolific , the meanest indn idual was above tbc first 
and greatest of princes , andtlic most eminent were 
supposed to excel tbc perfection of angels But 
their adverse forUinc, and the wide extent of the 
mussiilmnn empire, allowed an ample scope fores cry' 
hold and artful impostor, who claimed affinily with 
the holy seed the sceptre of the Alinohadcs in 
Spain and Africa, of tlie Fatimitcs in Egypt and 
Syria,* of the sultans of Yemen, and of the sophis 
of Persia,* has been consecrated hy this vague and 
amhiguous title Under their reigns it iniglit ho 
dangerous to dispute the legitimacy of their birth , 
and one of the Eatimilc caliphs silenced an indis- 
creet question hy drawing his scymitar "This,” 
said Mocz, " IS my pedigree , and these, " casting 
a handful of gold to Ins soldiers, " and tlicsc arc 
my kindredand my children ” In the various con- 
ditions of princes, or doctors, or nobles, or mer- 
chants, or beggars, a swarm of the genuine or ficti- 
tious descendants of Mahomet and Ah is honoured 
with the appellation of sheiks, or slicnfs, or emirs 
In the Ottoman empire, they are distinguished by a 
green turban, roccive a stipend from the treasury 
arejudged only by their chef, and, how ever debased 
hy fortune or character, still assert the proud pre- 
eminence of their hirth A family' of three hundred 
l^rsons, the pure and orthodox branch of the caliph 
Hassan, is preserved without taint or suspicion in 
the holy cities of Mecca and Medina, and still re- 
tains, after the revolutions of twelve centuries, the 
custody of the temple and the sovereignty of their 
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native land The fame and merit of Mahomet 
would ennoble a plebeian race, and the ancient 
blood of the Koreish transcends the rcrcnl m.ajcsty 
of the kings of the earth ’’ 

The talents of Mahomet arc entitled Siicres* of m 
to our applause, but his success has *''""** 
perhaps too strongly attracted our admiration Arc 
we surprised th,it a multitude of proselytes should 
embrace tbc doctrine and tbc passions of an elo- 
quent fanatic’ In the heresies of tlic church, the 
same seduction has been tned and repented from 
the time of the apostles to that of the reformers 
Hoes il seem incredible that a private eitizcn should 
grasp the sword and the sceptre, subdue Ins native 
country , and erect a monarchy hy Ins v ictonous 
arms’ In the moving picture of the dynasties of 
the cast, a hundred fortunate usurpers iiave ansen 
from a baser origin, surmounted more fonnidablc 
obstacles, and filled a large scope of empire and con- 
quest Mahomet was alike instructed to preach and 

to fight, and the union of these opposite qualities, 
while it enhanced his merit, contributed to his sup- 
cess the operation of force and persuasion, of 
enthusiasm and fear, continually acted on each 
other, till every barrier yielded to ibcii irresistible 
power His voice invited the Arabs to freedom 
and victory, to arms and rapine, to the indulgence 
of their darling passions in this world and the 
oUicr the restraints which he imposed were re- 
quisite to establish the credit of tlie prophet, and 
to exercise the obedience of the people, and the 
only objection to bis success v.as Ins rational 
creed of the unity and perfections of God It 
IS not the propagation but the per- n-r/waettc,- „f 
mancncy of liis religion that deserves 
oiir wonder the same pure and perfect impres- 
sion which he engraved at Mecca and Medina, is 
preserved after the revolutions of twelve ronlarics, 
by the Indi in, the African, and the Turkish prose- 
lytes of tbc Koran If the Christian apostles, St 
Peter or St Paul, could return to the Vatican, they 
might possibly inquire the name of the Deity who 
IS worshipped with such mjstenou'i ntes w that 
magnificent temple at Oxford or 6ciiev.i, they 
would experience less surprise, but it might still 
be incumbent on them to peruse the catechism of the 
church, and to study the orthodox commentators on 
ttcir own writings and the words of their Maslet 
But the Turkish dome of St Sophia, with an in- 
crease of splendour and size, represents the bumble 
tabernacle erected at Medina liy ^hc hands of Ma- 
homet The Mahometans hav e uniformly w ithstood 
the temptation of reducing the objects of their faith 
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and de\otion to a level ivith the senses and ima- 
gination of man “ I believe in one God, and Ma- 
homet the apostle of God,” is the simple and inva- 
riable profession of Islam The intellectual image 
of the Deity has never been degraded by any visi- 
ble idol, the honours of the prophet have never 
transgressed the measure of human virtue , and his 
living precepts have restrained the gratitude of his 
disciples within the bounds of reason and religion 
The votanes of Ah have indeed consecrated the 
memory of their hero, his wife, and his children , and 
some of the Persian doctors pretend that the divine 
essence was incarnate in the person of the Imams , 
but their superstition is universally condemned by 
the Sonnites , and their impiety has afforded a sea- 
sonable warning against tbe worship of saints and 
martyrs The metaphysical questions on the attri- 
butes of God, and the liberty of man, have been 
agitated in the schools of the Mahometans, as well 
as in those of the chnstians , but among the former 
the} have never engaged the passions of the people 
or disturbed the tranquillity of the state The cause 
of this important difference may be found in the 
separation or union of the regal and sacerdotal cha- 
racters It was the interest of the caliphs, the suc- 
cessors of the prophet and commanders of the faith- 
ful, to repress and discourage all religious innova- 
tions the order, the discipline, the temporal and 
spiritual ambition of the clergy, are unknown to 
the Moslems , and the sages of the law are the 
guides of their conscience and the oracles of their 
faith From the Atlantic to the Ganges, the Koran 
IS acknowledged as the fundamental code, not only 
of theology but of civil and criminal j nnsprudence , 
and the laws which regulate the actions and the 
property of mankind, are guarded by the infallible 
and immutable sanction of the will of God This re- 
ligious servitude is attended with some practical dis- 
advantage, the illiterate legislator bad been often 
misled b} bis own prejudices and those of his coun- 
tiy , and the institutions of the Arabian desert may 
belli adapted to the wealth and numbers of Ispahan 
and Constantinople On these occasions, the Gadhi 
respectfully places on his head the holy volume, 
and substitutes a dexterous interpretation more ap- 
posite to the pnnciples of equity, and the manners 
and policy of the times 

Hit merit towards His bcnellcial Or pernicious influ- 

iiis country pntiic happiness is tbe 

last consideration in the character of Mahomet 
The most bitter or most bigoted of his Christian or 
Tevvish foes, wilf surely allow that he assumed a 
false commission to inculcate a salutary doctrine, 
less perfect only than their own He piously sup- 
posed, as the basis of his religion, the truth and 
sanctity of t/icir prior revelations, the virtues and 
miracles of their founders The idols of Arabia 
were broken before the throne of God, the blood 

c The writen of ttie Moilern Unirer<nl History (\o] i anti ii ) hare 
compiled iii 8%^ folio the life of Mahomet and the annals of the 
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of human victims was expiated by prayer, and fast- 
ing, and alms, tbe laudable or innocent arts of 
devotion , and bis rewards and punishments of a 
future life were painted by the images most con- 
genial to an Ignorant and carnal generation Ma- 
homet was perhaps incapable of dictating a moral 
and political system for the use of his countrymen 
but he breathed among the faithful a spirit of chanty 
and friendship, recommended the practice of the 
social virtues, and checked, by his laws and pre- 
cepts, the thirst of revenge and the oppression of 
widows and orphans The hostile tribes were 
united in faith and obedience, and the valour which 
had been idly spent in domestic quarrels, was vigor- 
ously directed against a foreign enemy Had the 
impulse been less powerful, Arabia, free at home, 
and formidable abroad, might have flourished under 
a succession of her native monarchs Her sove- 
reignty was lost by the extent and rapidity of con- 
quest The colonies of the nation were scattered 
over the east and west, and their blood was mingled 
with the blood of their conv erts and captives After 
the reign of three caliphs, the throne was trans- 
ported from Medina to the vallej of Damascus and 
the banks of the Tigris , the holy cities were vio- 
lated by impious war , Arabia was ruled by the rod 
of a subject, perhaps of a stranger , and the Be- 
doweens of tbe desert, awakening from their dream 
of dominion, resumed their old and solitary inde- 
pendence « 
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The conquest of Persia, Syi in, Egypt, Africa, and 
Spam, hy the Aiahs or Saiacens — Empire of the 
caliphs, or successors of Mahomet — State of the 
chi istxans, $ c under then government 

The revolution of Arabia had not umonofthe 
changed the character of the Arabs Araba 
the death of Mahomet was the signal * ® 
of independence , and the hasty structure of his 
power and religion tottered to its foundations A 
small and faithful band of his primitive disciples 
bad listened to his eloquence, and shared his dis- 
tress , had fled with the apostle from the persecu- 
tion of Mecca, or had received the fugitive in the 
walls of Medina The increasing mjriads, who 
acknow ledged Mahomet as their king and prophet, 
bad been compelled by bis arms, or allured by his 
prosperity The poljtheists were confounded by 
the simple idea of a solitary and invisible God , the 
pnde of the Christians and Jews disdained the 
joke of a mortal and contemporary legislator 
Tlieir habits of faith and obedience were not suffi- 
ciently confirmed , and many of the new converts 

afiiirdcil me much (if anj ) ailditioiial inrormatioii The dull man la 
not ijiiickeiicd by a apark of philosophv or taste ~ and the compilers 
■iidiili.e the criticism of acrimonious bigotry a.iiiist noiilamtifhcrs, 
hale, Gsgvier and all nho treated IMahomet with favour, or even 
just let 
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regretted the \cnerablc antiquity of tbo law of 
Moses, or the rites and mysteries of the catholic 
church, or the idols, the sacrifices, the 305 o«s fes- 
tnals of thcir pagan ancestors Tlie jamng in- 
terests and hcrcdilarj feuds of the Arabian tribes 
had not yet coalesced in a system of union and 
subordination, and the barbarians were inipalicnt 
of the mildest and most salutary tans that curbed 
their passions, or Molalcd their customs They 
submitted with reluctance to the religious precepts 
of the Koran, the abstinence from nine, the fast of 
the Ramadan, and the daily repetition of fire pray- 
ers , and the alms and tithes, uhich Mere collected 
for the treasniy of Medina, could he distinguished 
only by a name from the payment of a perpetual 
and Ignominious tribute The example of Mahomet 
had c\citcd a spirit of fanaticism or imposture, and 
scicral of his riials presumed to imitate the con- 
duct, and defy the authority, of the linng prophet 
At the head of IhG/itiftiivet and nnxihattcs, the first 
caliph Mas reduced to the cities of Mecca, Medina, 
and Taycf , and perhaps the Korcisli would haic 
restored the idols of the Caaba, if their Iciily had 
not been checked by a seasonable rc|)roof “ Ye 
men of Mecca, mil ye he the last to embrace, and 
the first to abandon, the religion of Islam After 
exhorting the Moslems to confide in the <ud of God 
and Ins apostle, Abubeker resohed, by a vigorous 
attack, to present the junction of tiie rebels The 
Municn and children were safely lodged in the 
earittes of the mountains the ivarnors, marching 
under eleven banners, dilTuscd the terror of their 
arms , and the appearance of a military force re- 
vived and confirmed the loyalty of the faithful The 
inconstant tribes .accepted, with humble repenf- 
anee, the duties of prayer, and fasting, and alms , 
and, after some examples of success and seventy, 
the most daring apostates fell prostrate before the 
si.ord of the Lord and of Calcd In the fertile 
province of Yemanah," between the Red sea and 
the gulf of Persia, in a city not inferior to Medina 
Itself, a powerful chief, liis name «as Moscilama, 
had assumed the eliaracfcr of a prophet, and the 
tribe of Hanifa listened to bis voice A female 
prophetess was atlractcd by his reputation the 
decencies of words and actions were spumed by 
these favourites of heaven and they employed 
sever.il days in mystic and amorous converse An 
obscure sentence of Ins Koran, or book, is yet e<- 
tant ,* and, in the pnde of his mission, Moseilama 
condescended to olfer a partition of the earth The 
proposal was answered hy 3 Iahomet with contempt, j 
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but the rapid progress of the impostor awakened 
the fears of Ins successor forty thousand Moslems 
were assembled under (he standard of Calcd, and 
the existence of Iheir faith was resigned to the 
event of a decisive battle In the first action tlicy 
were repulsed with the loss of twelve hundred men , 
but the skill and perseverance of their general pre- 
vailed their defeat uas avenged by the slaughter 
of ten thousand infidels, and 3 foscilama iiimseif 
was pierced by an yEthiopian slave nith the same 
javchn which had mortally wounded the uncle of 
hlahomct. The various rebels of Arabia, vvitbout 
a chief or cause, vvcic speedily suppressed by the 
poncr and discipline of the rising monarchy , and 
the whole nation again professed, and more sted- 
fastly held, the religion of the Koran The ambi- 
tion of the caliphs provided an immediate exercise 
for the restless spirit of the Saracens their v.tlour 
was united in the prosecution of a holy war, and 
their enthusiasm was equally confirmed by opposi- 
tion and victoiy. 

Prom (he rapid conquests of the cintacicrof 
Saracens a presumption will naturally 
nnsc, that the first caliphs commanded in person 
the armies of the faithful, and sought the crow n of 
martvrdom in the foremost ranks of the battle The 
courage of Abubeker,' Omar,® and Othman,i had 
indeed liccn tried in the persecution and wars of 
the prophet , and the personal assurance of para- 
dise must have taught them to despise the pleasures 
and dangers of the present w orld But they ascend- 
ed the tbionc in a venerable or mature age , and 
esteemed the domestic cares of religion and justice 
the most important duties of a sovereign Except 
the presence of Omar at the siege of Jerusalem, 
their longest expeditions were the frequent pilgrim- 
age from Medina to hiccca , and they calmly re- 
ceived the tidings of victory as they prayed or 
preached before the sepulchre of the prophet The 
austere and frugal measure of their lives was the 
effect of virtue or habit, and the pnde of their sim- 
plicity insulted the vain magnificence of the kings 
of the earth When Abubeker assumed the office of 
caliph, he enjoined liis daughter Ayesha to take a 
strict account of Ins private patrimony, that it might 
he evident whether he w ere enriched or impoverish- 
ed by the service of the state He thought himseIC 
entitled to a stipend of three pieces of gold, with 
the sufficient maintenance of a single camel and a 
black slav^i , but on the Friday of each week he 
djstnbutc'd the residue of Ins own and the public 
money, first to tho most worthy, and then to the 
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most indigent, of the Moslems The remains of ]iis 
wealth, a coarse garment, and five pieces of gold, 
were delivered to his successor, who lamented with 
a modest sigh his own inability to equal such *nn 
admirable model Yet the abstinence and humility 
of Omar were not inferior to the virtues of Abube- 
ker , his food consisted of barley-bread or dates , 
Ills drink was aatcr, he preached in a gown that 
was torn or tattered in tn clvc places , and a Persian 
satrap, who paid his homage to the conqueror, found 
him asleep among the beggars on the steps of the 
mosch of Medina Economy is the source of libe- 
rality, and the increase of the rcicnuc enabled Omar 
to establish a just and perpetual reward for the past 
and present services of the faithful Careless of 
his own emolument, he assigned to Abbas, the uncle 
of the prophet, the first and most ample allonancc 
of twenty-five thousand drams or pieces of silver 
Five thousand were allotted to each of the aged 
warriors, the relicts of the field of Bcdcr, and the 
last and meanest of the companions of Mahomet 
was distinguished by the annual reward of three 
thousand pieces One thousand was the stipend of 
the veterans who had fought in the first battles 
against the Greeks and Persians, and the dccrcabing 
pay, as low as fifty pieces of silver, was adapted to 
the rcspertivc men! and seniority of the soldiers of 
Omar Under his reign, and that of his predecessor, 
the conquerors of the cast were the trusty servants 
of God and the people the mass of the public 
treasure was consecrated to the expenses of peace 
and war , a prudent mixture of justice and bounty 
maintained the discipline of the Saracens, and they 
united, by a rare felicity, the despatch and execu- 
tion of despotism, with the equal and frugal maxims 
of a republican government The heroic courage 
of Ali,vthc consummate prudence of Moawiynli,*> 
excited the emulation of their subjects, and the 
talents which had been exercised in the school of 
civil discord, were more usefully applied to propa- 
gate the faith and dominion of the prophet In the 
sloth and vanity of the palace of Damascus, the 
succeeding princes of the house of Ommiyah were 
alike destitute of the qualifications of statesmen and 
of saints Yet the spoils of unknown nations were 
continually laid at the foot of their throne, and the 
uniform ascent of the Arabian greatness must be 

ascribed to the spirit of the nation rather than the 

■1 

{T Hisreigri in p 343 Elmaein, p 51 AbulpharoLius, 

p 117 Abulfeda p 81 D^Herbelot, n 89 ^ 

h His reign in £ui\chiu<,p 344 EWtcid p 54 AbuInbaraLios, 
p 123 Abulfeda^ p lOf D Herbelot p 586 

I llieir reigns in EuUebiii« tom ii p 360—395 Clm*icin p 
59—106. Abiilplianigiu^ D}na^t ix. p 124—139 Abulfeda p I1l«^ 
141 D Herbelot Bibliotheque Onentale, p 691 and the imrticular 
articles of the Ommiadcs 

k Tor the seventh and eighth centur} • vre hn\ c scarcely an} oriunnl 
evidence of the Byzantine liistarian« except the Chronicle^ ofTheo 
phanes (The^hanis Confessoris Cbrono^phia tir et Lat cum notis 
Jacobi Goar Pans, 1655, in folio ) and the Abridgmentof ^icephorus, 
^tcephori Patriarchte C P Breihrium Histortcum Gr ct Lat 
Pans 1648 in folio) who both lived in the be.Hiniiing of the ninth 
ceiiturj, («ee Hanckius dc Scriptor Byzant p 200—246) Thcircoii 
temporar} Photius does not seem to be more opulent After praising 
the st\le of Nicephorus he add«i Roi oXur iroXXovr evi tov trpo ovtov 
aroKpi irroMever Tqr i^opiav tq ffvi"vp i 0 p, and onl> complain^ of 

h is extreme bre\ity (Phot Bibhot 'Cod Iwi p 100) Soniendditions 
may be gleaned from the more recent histones of Cedrenus and Zonaraa 
of the twelBh century 

1 Tabari, or Al Tabari, a native of Taborcstan, a famous imam of 
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abilities of their chiefs A large deduction must be 
allowed for the weakness of their cnciiiics The 
birth of Mahomet was fortunately pheed in the 
most degenerate and disorderly period of the Per- 
sians, the Romans, and the barbarians, of Europe 
the empires of Trajan, or even of Constantine or 
Charlemagne, would have repelled the assault of the 
naked Saracens, and the torrent of fanaticism might 
have been obscurely lost in the sands of Arabia 
In the victorious days of tlic Roman 
republic, it bad been the aim of the 
senate to confine their consuls and legions to a 
single war, and com])lctcly to suppress a first enemy 
before they provoked the hostilities of a second 
These timid maxims of policy w ere disdained by the 
magnaniniity or enthusiasm of the Arabian caliphs 
With the same vigour and success they invaded the 
successors of Augustus and those of Artaxerxes , 
and the rival monarchies at the same instant became 
the prey of an enemy whom they had been so long 
accustomed to despise In the ten years of the nd- 
miiiistrntion of Omar, the Saracens reduced to his 
obedience thirty-six thousand cities or castles, de- 
stroyed four thousand churches or temples of the 
unbelievers, and edified fourteen hundred nioschs 
for the exercise of the riltgion of Mahomet One 
hundred years after his flight from Mecca, the arms 
and the reign of his successors extended from India 
to the Atlantic ocean, over the various and distant 
provinces, which may he comprised under the names 
of, I Persia, II Syria, III Egypt, IV Afnca, 
and, V Spain Under this general div ision, I shall 
proceed to unfold these memorable transactions, 
despatching with brevity the remote and less inte- 
resting conquests of the cast, and reserving a fuller 
narrative for those domestic countries, which had 
been included within the pale of the Roman empire 
Yet I must excuse my own defects by a just com 
plaint of the blindness and iiisttflicicncy of my 
guides The Greeks, so loquacious in controversy, 
have not been anxious to celebrate tlic triumphs of 
tlicir enemies »= After a century of ignorance, tlio 
first annals of the mnssulmans were collected in a 
great measure from the voilo of tradition ' Among 
tlio numerous productions of Arabic and Persian 
literature,"' our interpreters have selected the im- 
perfect skctclics of a more recent age " The art and 
genius of history have ever been unknown to the 

Bigdn 6 and the LUy of the Arabian^ finiMied hie general history id 
the jear of the Ilegin 302 (A B 014 ) At the request of hie friciide 
he ndiiced n work of 30 000 sheets to a more reieoinblc size But his 
Arahik original is known onlj hj the Pcreiaii and 1 urkleh versions 
TheSTriienichistim of Cbn Amid or 1 Imacin, Iseaidtoheanabrldg 
meiil of the great Tabiri (Ocklej s IIi<t of the Sanccne, vol li pre 
face p xxxix and, list of authors D Herbelot, p 866 870 1014} 
m Besides the li>ts of ttiilliors framed b} Priileatix (Life of Mahomet, 

£ 179—189 ) Ocklej (al the end of his ^cond volume ) and Petit de la 
roix (Hist de Gcngiscan, p 525— 550 ) we find in the Bibliotheque 
Orienbilc Tartkh a oatalo,,uc of two or three hundred histones or 
chronicles of the east of which not more than three or four are older 
than labari A lively sketch of oriental literature is given bv Ilei«ke 
(in his Prodidagmata ad Uac)i Chahfee lihrum mcmorialem no ealeem 
Abulfeda. Tabulcc S\riie, Xlpsice 1766) but his project and the 
French version of Petit de h Croix (Hist de Timur Bee tom l pre 
face n xlv ) have fallen to the ground 
n The narticnlnr historians and gcopnphers will he occasionally 
introduced The four following titles represent the Annnis which hav c 
guided me in this ,,eiieral nnrntive 1 Annates Eulyehu Patri 
arefue Alexandrmt ab Edteardo Pococl lo Oxoil 1656 2 vol« \n 
4to A pompous edition of an indiflercnt author, translated by Pocock 
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Asiatics they are ignorant of the laws of cnticism, 
and our monkish chronicles of the same period may 
he compared to their most popular works, which 
are noer -vivified by the spirit of philosophy and 
freedom The oriental Ithary of a Frenchmani* 
would instruct the most learned mufti of the cast , 
and perhaps the Arabs might not find in a single 
historian, so clear and comprehensive a narrative of 
their own c\ploits, as that which will he deduced 
in the ensuing sheets 

, , I In the first year of the first caliph, 

ifiTasion of - , < ^ 

reran, liib lieutenant Caled, the sword of 

A D 632 scourge of the infidels, 

adi anced to the banks of the Euphrates, and re- 
duced the cities of Anbar and Hira Westward of 
the ruins of Babylon, a tribe of sedentary Arabs 
had fixed themselves on the verge of the desert, 
and Him was the seat of a race of kings who had 
embraced the Christian religion, and reigned above 
SIX hundred years under the shadow of the throne 
of Persia ^ The last of the Mondars was defeated 
and slain by Calcd , his son was sent a captive to 
Medina , his nobles bowed before the successor of 
the prophet , the people were tempted by the ex- 
ample and success of their conntrj men , and the 
caliph accepted as the first-fruits of foreign con- 
quest, an annual tribute of seventy thousand pieces 
of gold The conquerors, and even their historians, 
were astonished by the dawn of their future great- 
ness “ In the same year,” says Elmacin, « Caled 
fought many signal battles , an immense multitude 
of the infidels was slaughtered , and spoils, infinite 
and innumemble, were acquired by the victorious ! 
Moslems But the invincible Caled was soon 
transferred to the Syrian war the invasion of the 
Persian frontier was conducted by less active or 
less prudent commanders the Saracens were re- 
pulsed with loss in the passage of the Euphrates , 
and, though they chastised the insolent pursuit of 
the Magians, their remaining forces still hovered in 
the desert of Babylon 

naiie of Ca indignation and fears of the 

ad’ me suspended for a moment 

their intestine divisions Bj the 


unanimous sentence of the priests and nobles, their 
queen Arzema was deposed , the sixth of the trans- 
ient usurpers, who bad arisen and vanished in 
three or four years, sinee the death of Chos^oes and 
the retreat of Heraclius Her tiara vvas placed on 
the head of Yezdegerd, the grandson of Chosroes , 
and the same sera, which coincides with an astro- 
nomical period,* has recorded the Xall of the Sassa- 
nian dynasty and the religion of Zoroaster ‘ The 
youth and inexperience of the pnnee, he was only 
I fifteen years of age, declined a perilous encounter 
the royal standard was delivered into the bands of 
his general Rustam , and a remnant of thirty thou- 
sand regular troops was- swelled in truth, or in 
i opinion, to one hundred and twenty thousand sub- 
jects, or allies, of the great king The Moslems, 
whose numbers were reinforced from twelve to 
thirty thousand, had pitched their camp in the 
plains of Cadesia “ and their line, though it con- 
sisted of fewer mere, could produce more soldiets, 
than the unwieldy host of the infidels I shall here 
observe what I must often lepeat, that the charge of 
the Arabs was not,*^like that of the Greeks and 
Romans, the elTort of a firm and compact infantry 
their military force vvas chiefly formed of cavalry 
and archers , and the engagbment, which was often 
interrupted and often renewed by single combats 
and flying Skirmishes, might be protracted without 
any derisive event to the continuance of several 
days The periods of the battle of Cadesia were 
distinguished by their peculiar appellations The 
first, from the well-timed appearance of six thou- 
sand of the Syrian brethren, was denominated the 
day of succoin The day of concussion might ex- 
press the disorder of one, or perhaps of both, of the 
contending armies The third, a nocturnal tumult, 
received the whimsical name of the night of bath- 
tng, from the discordant clamours, which were com- 
pared to the inarticulate sounds of the fiercest 
animals The morning of the succeeding day de- 
termined the fate of Persia, and a seasonable 
whirlwind drove a cloud of dust against the faces 
of the unbelievers The clangour of arms vvas re- 
echoed to the tent of Rustam, who, far unlike the 
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ancient hero of Ins name, was gentlj reclining in a 
cool and tranquil shade, amidst -the baggage of his 
camp, and the train of mules that were laden with 
gold and sih or On the sound of danger lie started 

from Ills couch , but his flight w as overtaken bj a 
-valiant Arab, who caught him by the foot, struck 
oir his head, hoisted it on a lance, and instantly re- 
turning to the field of battle, earned slaughter and 
dismay among the thickest ranks of the Persians 
The Saracens confess a loss of seven thousand five 
hundred men, and the battle of Cadcsia is justly 
desenbed by the epithets of obstinate and atrocious * 
The standard of the monarchy was overthrown and 
captured in the field — a leathern apron of a black- 
smith, who, in ancient times, had arisen the de- 
liverer of Persia , but this badge of hcroie poverty 
vvas disguised, and almost concealed, by a profusion 
of precious gems r After this victory , the wealthy 
province of Irak, or Assyria, submitted to the caliph, 
and his conquests were firmly established by the 
speedy foundation of Bassora,* a place which ever 
commands the trade and navigation of the Persians 
At the distance of fourscore miles from the gulf, 
the Euphrates and Tigris unite in a hroad and 
direct current, which is aptly styled the river of the 
Arabs In the midway, between the junction and 
the mouth of these famous streams, the new settle- 
ment was planted on the western bank the first 
colony vvas composed of eight hundred Moslems, 
hut the influence of the situation soon reared a 
flourishing and populous capital The air, though 
excessively hot, is pure and healthy the meadows 
are filled with palm-trees and tattle, and one of 
the adjacent v alleys has been celebrated among the 
Foundation of four paradises or gardens of Asia Un- 
Bassora caliplis, tlic jurisdiction 

of this Arabian colony extended over the southern 
provinces of Persia the city has been sanctified 
by the tombs of the companions and marty rs , and 
the vessels of Europe still frequent the port of 
Bassora, as a convenient station and passage of the 
Indian trade 

_ , , After the defeat of Cadcsia, a coun 

A I) 637 try Intel scctcd by rivcis and canals 
March mjgjjt havc opposcd an insuperable 


barrier to the victorious cavalry, and the walls of 
Ctcsiphon or Madayn, which had resisted the bat- 
tering-rams of the Romans, would not havc y leldcd 
to the darts of the Saracens But the flying Per- 
sians were overcome by the belief, that the last day 
of their religion and empire was at hand the 
strongest posts were abandoned by treachery or 
cowardice, and the king, with a part of his family 
and treasures, escaped to Holwan at the foot of the 

X AtroK contumix, pins seme] renovatnm, ire tlie well chosen ex* 
pressionsof tlie tnn^lator of Abulfedi. (Retake, p CD ) 

7 D Herbelot Biliotlieniie Onentnk, p 297 3*18 
s The reader raaj satisfy litm«e1fon llie subject of oj con 

sullin^ the follnwtiifr writers Geosrapli Niibiens P 131 D Hcrbclotv 
Bibliotlieque Orientate p 102. DAnnIle X Cuplirate ct le Tiitre, 
p 130 133 145 Xlayinf, Hist Pliilo^plilque de dcux Iiiile« tom Ii 
p 92«>IU0 Voyae,e^ de Pietro delh Valle, tom i\ p 370— «3<)1 uc 
T aremier, tom i p 240—247 Do Thevenot, tom ii p 545—684 
1) Otter tom ii p 45~78 Be Niebuhr, tom ii p 172^109 
a Menti. vix potest numero\c coinprelieiidi quanta spolta no^tris 
cesKfint Abulfeda, p ^ Vet I still susprat, that the cxtravaeaiit 
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Median hills In the third month after the battle, 
Said, the lieutenant of Omar, passed the Tigris 
without opposition, the capital was taken by as- 
sault , and the disorderly resistance of the people 
gave a keener edge to the sabres of the Moslems, 
who shouted with religious transport, “ This is the 
white palace of Cliosroes, this is the promise of 
the apostle of God 1" The naked rob’icrs of the 
desert were suddenly enriched beyond the measure 
of their hope or knowledge Each chamber revealed 
a new treasure sccrcled with art, or ostentatiously 
displayed, the gold and silver, the various ward- 
robes and precious furniture, surpassed (says Abiil- 
feda) the estimate of fancy or nmiihcrs , and an- 
other historian defines the untold and almost infinilc 
mass, by the fabulous compulation of three thou- 
sands of thousands of thousands of pieces of gold n 
Some minute though curious facts represent the 
contrast of riches and ignorance From the remote 
islands of the Indian orcan, a largo provision of 
campliirc’’ had been imported, which is employed 
with a mixture of wax to illuminate the palaces of 
the cost Strangers to the name and properties of 
that odoriferous gum, the Saracens, mistaking it 
for salt, mingled the campliirc in their bread, and 
were astonished at the hilterncss of the taste One 
of the apartments of the palace was decorated with 
a carpet of silk, sixty cubits in length, and as many 
in breadth a paradise or garden was depictured 
on the ground , the flowers, fruits, and shrubs, were 
imitated by tlie figures of the gold embroidery, and 
the colours of the precious stones , and the ample 
square was encircled by a vonegated and verdant 
border The Arabian general persuaded Ins sol- 
diers to relinquish tlicir claim, in the reasonable 
hope, that the eyes of the calipli would be delighted 
with the splendid worknmnsinp of nature and in- 
dustry Regardless of the merit of art, and the 
pomp of royalty, the rigid Omar divided the pri/c 
among Ins brethren of Medina the picture was 
destroyed , but such was the intrinsic value of the 
materials, that the share of Ah alone was sold for 
twenty thousand drams A mule tliat earned away 
the tiara and ruirass, the belt and bracelets, of 
Cliosroes, was overtaken by the pursuers , the gor- 
geous trophy was presented to the commander of 
the faithful, and the gravest of the companions 
condescended to smile when they beheld the 
white beard, baity arms, and unroutb figure of the 
veteran, who was invested with the spoils of the 
Great King” The sack of Ctcsiphon vvas followed 
by its desertion and gradual decay The Saracens 
disliked the air and situation of the Foundition of 
place, and Omar was advised by Ins 


numbers of rinnein mnv be the error not of the text, hut of tlie 
ver'ion The best translators from the Creek, for instance, I finil to be 
Very ponr aritlimelicians. 

b The ramphire tree|,roira in Chun and Japan but many hundred 
w<.i(,ht of those meaner sorts are exclian^cd for a single pound of the 
more precious gum of Borneo nnd Sumatra (Rajnal, IfisC Fhilosopli 
tom I p 362—365 Dictionnaiie d liist Natiirelle par Bomare 
Miller’s Gardener s Dictionary ) These may be the islands of the first 
climate from whence the Arabians imported their camphire (Geograph 
hub p 34, 35 D’Hrrbelot p 232 ) 

o See Gaunter Vie de Mahomet tom i p 376^ 377 1 may credit 
the fact, without believing the prophecy 
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fancd the last sauctuarj of the Magian empire The 


.1 cnni of roxcrnracTit to the fancd the last sauctuarj oi me 

general to remove tlm scat of gove grandson of Cbosroes was nearly surprised among 

aestern side of the Euphrates In J Mlinz columns and mutilated figures , a sad 

foundation and ruin of the Assyrian J 

easy and rapid the Z^lT^niU accelerated haste over the desert of 

and timber, and the most solid s , Kirman, implored the aid of the warlike Segestans, 

„„p».d or tooU taua Sn,u;r»o bomWo «,f060 on fto verge of the 

by a cement of the native bitumen, ihc name oi 

C«/n* describes a habitation of reeds and earth, 

ho, lie .mperttnee et the pnromt of a timorous eoem, , and the 

hi the wisest cahp \s, w ‘\l,ousand swoJds and populous country, the kingdom of the ancient 

«Vr merof Cufa” said All, 'who solicited Ihcir Bactrians The condition was nerepted , the prize 
;] .Tout-ton^ -as deserved, the standard of Mahomet was 

valour^ You conquered the Persian king, and planted on the walls of Herat, Morou, and Balch , 
valour I q . and the successful leader neither halted nor reposed 

till Ins foaming cavalry had tasted the waters of the 

nehioved b, the heltles ot J.lnlannd Nebavend Onus In the pnhhe anerehy, the independent 
After the iL ot the former, Teedegerd fled IVoni governors of the oitros and ensiles obtained then 
HoLo, nod eoneealed Ins simme and despair in separate eapitnlatrons the terms nere granted ot 


tho mou’nlauis ot Farsistnn, from nhonoo Cyrus had imposod by tho esteipn, Iho prndonoo, or the oom- 
descended with liis equal and valiant companions passion, of the victors, and a simple profession of 
The courage of the nation survived that of the 


monarch among the bills to the louth of Ecbatana 


faith cstablisbed the distinction between a brother 
and A slave After a noble defence, Harniozan, the 


or Hamadan, one hundred and fifty thousand Per- prince or satrap of Ahwaz and Susa, was compelled 


sians made a third and final stand for their religion 
and country , and the decisive battle of Nebavend 
was styled bj the Arabs the victory of victories If | 
It be true that the fljing general of tho Persians 
was stoptand overtaken in a crowd of mules and 
camels laden vvilli honey, the incident, however 
slight or singular, will denote the luxurious im- 
pediments of an onental army f 

The geography of Persia is darkly 
delineated by the Greeks and Latins, 
A V esT— (151 niost illustnous of her cities 

appear to be more ancient than the invasion of the 
Arabs By the reduction of Hamadan and Ispahan, 
of Caswin, Tauris, and Rei, they gradually ap- 
proached the shores of the Caspian sea and the 
orators of Mecca might applaud the success and 
spiiitof the faillifnl, who had already lost sight of 
the northern bear, and had almost transcended the 
bounds of the habitable worlds Again tnrning 
towards the west and the Roman empire, they re- 
passed the Tigris over the bridge of Mosul, and, in 
the captive provinces of Armenia and Mesopota- 
mia, embraced their victorions brethren of tho 
Syiian army Prom the palace of Madayn their 
eastern progress was not less rapid or extensive 
They advanced along the Tigiis and the gulf, 
penetrated through the passes of the mountains info 
the valley of the Estachar or Persepolis, and pro- 

d The molt innsidenlilc rums of Awjriii ere Hie lower of Beltis «t 
Bab> Jon, nid file Inll of Cliosroes H Cttwplinn they hat c been visited 
hj lliatTnii and curious tnvcllcr Pietro delli Valle, (lom i p, 713— 

7i8 73 I— 73o J 

e Consult the article of Oiitfali in tlie Bibliothequc of n'Hcrbelot 
d^Vs*"” ^ ''ohime of Ochtey’s History, particularly 

t See Ihe article of AWinuend, in D Hcrlielnt n 6(57, 668. and Vov 
osesyii riirqiiieeten Perse, par Oiler tom 1 p 191 ^ 

e U H w ;'tch V stile fit i|.iionnce and wonder lint Hie Albcninu 
orator dc^rilies the Arctic conquests of Atenander, who «e\ w adt anced 
beyond the shorts of the Caspnn Wtianipor i(a rnt oparop rue 


to surrender his person and his state to the discre- 
tion of the caliph , and their intorvicw exhibits a 
portrait of the Arabian manners Tn the presence, 
and by the command, of Omai.lhe gay batbanan 
was despoiled of his silken robes embroidered with 
gold, and of his tiara bedecked vvith rnbics and 
emeralds Are you now sensible," said the con- 
queror to Ins naked captive , “ are you now sensi- 
ble of the judgment of God, and of the different 
rew'ards of infidelity and obedience’’' “Alas’’^ 
replied Harraozan, 1 feel them too deeply In 
the days of onr common ignorance, we fought with 
the weapons of the flcbli, ahd my nation was supe- 
nor God was then neuter since he has espoused 
your quarrel, you have subverted onr kingdom and 
religion " Oppressed by this painful dialogue, the 
Persian complained of intolerable thirst, but dis- 
covered some apprehensions lest he should he killed 
whilst he was drinking a cup of water “ Be of 
good courage,” said the caliph, your life is safe 
till you Iiavc diank this water " the crafty satrap 
accepted the assurance, and instantly dashed the 
vase against the ground Omar would have avenged 
the deceit, hut his companions represented the 
sanctity of an oath , and the speedy conveision of 
Harinozan entitled him not only to a free pardon, 
hut even to a stipend of two thousand pieces of 
gold Tho administration of Persia was regulated 

tiKmintrijt, oAiyciu ie‘v, itnam fteOninicei ^chines rnntm Ctc^iplion 
lent tort III p 651 cflit (»rTc Ontor iteicke This meinorahli! 
csiise tras pleaded nt Alliens, Oly mp cvii 3 (hefitre Clirist 130 ) in Ihe 
Rntiiinn, (Taylor, prafnl p 370, &c} almiit a yesr oHer the battle of 
Arlicla anil Alexander, in the pursuit of Darius, was nnrcliing towards 
Hyrrann and Bsctriam 

h VVe are indebted for tjila ennous parlimlar fo Hie Dvnxsfies of 
Almlpharagiiis p 116 but it is needless to prove ilie identity of 
EsHclnr md Derscpolis (D’ljerbelol, p 327 ) and still more needless 
to ropy the drawings and descriptions of Sir John Chardin, or CociietUe 
le Bruyn ' 

■' _ ^ idf' Tiv., 
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by an actual survey of the people, the cattle, and 
the fruits of the earth and this monument, which 
attests the vigilanee of the caliphs, might have in- 
structed the philosophers of every age “ 

„ .. . . The flight of Yezdegerd had carried 

kiii{, him beyond the Oxus, and as far as 
A D Sol jjij^artes, two rivers' of ancient 

and modern renun n, nhioh descend from the moun- 
tains of India towards the Caspian sea He was 
hospitably entertained by Tarkhan, prince of Far- 
gana," a fertile province on the Jaxartes the king 
of Samarcand, with the Turkish tnbes of Sogdiana 
and Scythia, were mov ed by the lamentations and 
pioniises of the fallen monareh , and he solicited, 
by a suppliant embassy, the more solid and power- 
ful fnendship of the emperor of China ” The vir- 
tuous Taitsong,” the first of the dynasty of the Tang, 
may be justly compared with the Antonincs of 
Rome his people enjoyed the blessings of pros- 
perity and peace , and his dominion was acknow- 
ledged by forty-four hordes of the barbarians of 
Tartary His last garrisons of Cashgar and Ehoten 
maintained a frequent intercourse with their neigh- 
bours of the Ja\artes and Oxus , a recent colony 
of Persians had introduced into China the astro- 
nomy of the Magi , and Taitsong might be alarmed 
by the rapid progress and dangerous vicinity of the 
Arabs The influence, and perhaps the supplies, 
of China revived the hopes of Yc/degerd and the 
zeal of the worshippers of fire , and he returned 
with an army of Turks to conquer the inheritance 
of his fathers The fortunate Moslems, without 
unsheathing their swords, were the spectators of his 
ruin and death The grandson of Chosroes was be- 
trajed bj his servant, insulted by the seditious 
inhabitants ofMerou, and oppressed, defeated, and 
pursued, by his barbarian allies He reached the 
banks of a river, and offered his rings and brace- 
lets for an instant passage in a miller’s boat Ig- 
norant or insensible of royal distress, the rustic 
replied, that four drams of silver were the daily 
profit of his mill, and that he would not suspend bis 
work unless the loss were repaid In tins moment 
of hesitation and delay, the last of the Sassanian 
kings was overtaken and slaughtered by the Turk- 


I Aner the conquest of Persia, Tlieophanes adds, ovtoi ie m xpono 
CKekevoei' Oe/iapor avaypa^nvift vavav ruv vir* aurov oncotiuci'tii' 
c^ereTo 5e n avaypu^q sat avOfAairiav Kat xtoiup xat ^urcav (Chrono 
graph p 283) 

L Amidst our meagre relations I roust regret that D Herbelot has 
nht found and used a Persian translation of Tabari enriched ns he sa}s 
srith many extracts fmni the native historians of the Gliebers or Alagi 
(Bilihotheqiie Orientate p 1014 ) 

I The most authcnticaecnuiits of the two rivers, theSihon, (Jaxartes ) 
and the Gilioii (0\iis ) may lie found in Sherif al Cdrisi (Geo„raph 
Nubians p 138 ) Abulfeda, (Descript Chorasan in Hudson tom iii 
)> 23 } Abiilghazi Khan ivlin rci|,ncd on their banks (Hist Genealo„i 
fine des Tatars, p 32 57 TC6 ) and the Turkish Geographer a IHS in 
tile king if France s library (Examen Critique des Historiens d Alex 
aiidre p 194—360) 

m The territory of Pargana is described by Abulfeda p 76 77 

n Eo redetit aiigustiariim eiindem regem exsulem lit Tiircici regis 
et Sn^diani et Sinensis auxilia missis literis imploraret (Abulfed 
Annal p 74 ) The connexion of the Persian and Chinese history is 
illustrated by Frerct (Mem de I Academic, tom xti p 245—255) and 
de (suigiics (Hist de< Huns, tom i p 54—50 and for the geography 
of the liorders torn ii p 1—43) 

n Hist Sinica p 41-^6 in the third part of the Relations Ciiricuses 
of Tliciennt 

p I hate endeavoured to harmonize the lariniisiiarratiiesofElmacin, 
(Hist baraceii p 37) Abulpharabius, (Dynast p 116) Abulfeda, 


ish cavalry, in the nineteenth year of his unhappy 
reign r His son Firuz, an humble client of the 
Chinese emperor, accepted the station of captain of 
his guards , and the Magian worship was long pre- 
served by a colony of loyal exiles in the province 
of Bucharia His grandson inherited the regal 
name , but after a faint and fruitless enterprise, he 
returned to China, and ended his days in the 
palace of Sigan The male line of the Sassanides 
was evtinct , but the female captives, the daughters 
of Persia, were given to the conquerors in servitude, 
or marriage , and the race of the caliphs and imams 
was ennobled by the blood of their lojal mothers 
After the fall of the Persian king- 
dom, the river Oxus divided the tern- Tranroxiina,*’ 
tones ofthe Saracens and of the Turks ^ ® 

This narrow boundary was soon overleaped by the 
spirit of the Arabs the governors of Chorasan ex- 
tended their successive inroads , and one of their 
tnumplis was adorned with the buskin of a Turkish 
queen, which she dropped in her precipitate flight 
bejond the hills of Bochara^ But the final con- 
quest of Transo\iana,‘ as well as of Spain, was 
reserved for the glorious reign of the inactive 
Walid, and the name of Catibah, the camel driver, 
declares the origin and ment of his successful lieu- 
tenant While one of his colleagues displayed the 
first Mahometan banner on the banks of the Indus, 
the spacious regions between the Ovus, the Ja\- 
artes, and the Caspian sea, were reduced by the 
arms of Catibah to the obedience of the prophet and 
of the caliph * A tribute of two millions of pieces 
of gold was imposed on the infidels , their idols 
were burnt or broken, the mussulman chief pro- 
nounced a sermon in the new mosch of Carizme , 
after several battles, the Turkish hordes were driven 
back to the desert, and the emperors of China 
solicited the fnendship of the victorious Arabs To 
their industry, the prosperity of the province, the 
Sogdiana of the ancients, maj in a great measure 
be ascribed , but the advantages of the soil and 
climatb bad been understood and cultivated since 
the reign of the Macedonian kings Before the 
invasion of the Saracens, Carizme, Bochaia, and 
Samarcand, were nch and populous under the 


(Annil p 74 70 ) and D Herbelot (p 48«> ) The end of Yezdegerd 
\Tis not only unfortuunte but obscure 
H The two daii^hten of Vezde^erd married nivsnn the eon of Ah 
and Mohammed the son of Abtibektr and the first of these was the 
father of a numerous progeny The diu^hter of Phirouz became the 
wife of the raliph Wiiid, ana their son Verid dcri\ed his ^tnuiiic or 
fabulous descent from the Chosroes of Persia the Caesars of Rome, 
and the Chagans of the Turkb or Avars (D Herbelot, Bibliot Onentelc, 
pP6 487) V 

T It was iiilued it 2000 pieces of gold, and was the prize ofObeidoI 
fall the son of Ai^ad a name afterwards infimous by the murder of 
Hosein (Ockteys History of the Saracens vol ii p 142, 143) His 
brother Silem was icrompanied by his wife the first Arabian womin 
(A D COO ) who pi««ed the Oxus she borrowed or rather stole, the 
crown and jewelsof the princess of the Sopydiaiis (p 231,232} 
a A nirt of Abulfeda*s ereo^raphy is translated by Greaves inserted 
in Htioson scollection of the minor geographers, (tom iii ) and entitled 
Descriptio Chorasmiae et ATatoaralntthnCf id est, rcgionem extra 
fiuiiiiin, Oxum p 80 The name of Trans oxtana softer in sound, 
coimalent in sense isaptU used by Petit de la Croix, (Hist de Geii 
t.iscan &c ) and some modern orientalists, but tlicy are mistiken in 
ascribing it totlie «vriters of antiquity 
t The conqiic«ts of Catlliah ire faintly marked b\ Elmacin, (Hi<t 
Saracen p ^ ) D Herbelot (Dibliot Orient Catoah, Samarcand^, 
VahdfJ and De 6uigne« (Hist des Huns, tom i p 58 59 ) 
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joke of the shepherds of the north These cities 
were surrounded with a double wall, and the ex- 
terior fortifiention, of a larger circumference, en- 
closed the fields and gardens ofthc adjacent district 
The mutual wants of India and Europe were sup- 
plied bj the diligence of the Sogdian merchants , 
and the inestimable art of transforming linen into 
paper, has been diffused from the manufaeturc of 
Saroarcand oscr the western world <> 
inva^ionofSjria, No sooncr had Ahuhckcr ro- 
A D (nn. stored the unitj of faith and goi em- 
inent, than ho despatched a circular letter to the 
Arabian tribes “ In the name of the most mer- 
ciful God, to the rest of the true belies ers Health 
and happiness, and the mercy and blessing of God 
be upon j oil I praise the most high God, and I 
praj for his prophet Mahomet This is to acquaint 
jou, that I intend to send the true belies ers into 
Sjria* to take it out of the hands of the infidels 
And I would have you know, that the fighting for 
religion IS an act of obedience to God " His mes- 
sengers returned with the tidings of pious and 
martial ardour which thej had kindled in cicry 
province, and the camp ofMcdina wassiicccssiiclj 
filled with the intrepid bands of the Saracens, who 
panted for action, complained of the lital of the 
season and the scarcity of provisions, and accused 
with impatient murmurs the delays of the caliph 
As soon as their numbers were complete, AbubcKcr 
ascended the lull, reviewed the men, the horses, 
and the arms, and poured forth a fervent prayer for 
the success of their undertaking In person, and 
on foot, ho accompanied the first day's march , and 
when the blushing fenders attempted to dismount, ^ 
the caliph removed their scruples by a declaration, i 
that those who rode, and those who walked, in the 
service of religion, were equally meritorious His 
instructions^ to the chiefs of the Syrian army were 
inspired by the warlike fanaticism which advances 
to seire, and affects to despise, the objcrls of earthly 
ambition “ Remember,” said the successor of the 
prophet, “that you are always in the presence of 
God, on the verge of death, in the assurance of 
judgment, and the hope of paradise Avoid iiijns- 
ticc and oppression, comuU with your brethren, 
and study to preserve the love and confidence of 
your troops When you fight the battles of tho 
Lord, acquit yourselves like men, without luriiinir 
your backs, but let not your victory be stained 


rchlcj, from crcSible tmUmmy, UnlVaMr waTr.r^T’ ^*"•'"1 'I 
Cjiin» to Simarcand A 11 W) «nd * '"’I''"'''** ti 

thr^rUi " ’'“"S' 

dmiMc merit of aittU|Uity and copiouweM Ilfi r.l.l'. N"*.’ 

affordenartlesj picture of the men and the l,m« ‘"I®’,®',''* 

IS IM often defeetue triflinp, and ImnrolMlite lu® uarril 

.In 1 he found I,., laatnedT'alJd VpTrCl ,nL !'®' 

hlatory of the Sancena, vol ] p 21— Sis > „,ii *' 

animidiereion of Rel.kc (Pro’d.Tl,, ’ li' ii"‘ I''® 



‘■’•onreiaccs to the firat 11 

^ Til ^ ' *''® "uHi'irsnl the end ) " 

7 TI,e.«,ir..ctlon»,&c of the Syrian war, arc dLcrIhed hyAIVVa 


With llic blood of women or clnldrcn Destroy no 
palm-trees, nor burn any fields of corn Cut down 
no fruit-trees, nor do any misclncf to cattle, only 
such as you kill to cat When you make any 
covenant or article, stand to it, and be ns good as 
your word As you go on, you will find some reli- 
gious persons vvlio live retired in monasteries, and 
propose to themselves to serve God that way let 
them alone, and neither kill them nor destroy tbcir 
monasfcncs * And you will find another sort of 
people, that belong to the sy nagogiic of Satan, who 
have shaven crowns,” be sure you clcavo their 
skulls, and givethem noqiiartcrtill they either turn 
Mahometans or pay tribute ” All profane or fn- 
volotis conversation, all dangerous rcrollcction of 
ancient quarrels, was severely prohibited among 
the Arabs in the tumult of a camp, the exercises 
of religion were assiduously practised, and the 
intervals of action were employed in prayer, medi- 
tation, and the study of the Koran The abuse, or 
even the use, of wine was chastised by fourscore 
strokes on the soles of the feet, and in the fervour 
of their primitive poal many secret sinners revealed 
their fault, and solicited their punishment After 
some hesitation, the command of the Syrian army 
was delegated to Ahn Obcidah, one of the fugitives 
of Mecca and companions of Mahomet, whose 
I real and devotion were assuaged, without being 
abated, by the singular mildness and benevolence 
of his temper But m all the emergencies of war, 
the soldiers demanded tlie superior genius of Calcd , 
and whoever might he the oboicc of the pnnee, tho 
swo) tl of God was both in fact and fame the fore- 
most leader of tho Saracens He obeyed without 
reluctance, he was consulted without jealousy, 
and such was the spirit of the man, or rather of the 
times, that Calcd professed his readiness to serve 
under the banner ofthc faith , though it were in the 
hands of a child or an enemy Glory, and riches, 
and dominion, were indeed promised to the vic- 
torious miissulmnn , butlicwascarcfully instructed, 
thatif the goods of this life were his only incitement, 
f/icy likewise would he his only reward 
One of tho fifteen provinces of Syria, 
the cultivated lands to the eastward of 
the Jordan, had been decorated by Roman vanity 
with the name of Arabia and the first arms of 
the Saracens were justified by the semblance of a 
national right The country was enriched by the 


. op.„ 

lUlnoif VMmIId tom , p M,80 ^ " Morcellin 1 
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various benefits of trade, by the vigilance of the 
emperors it n as covered with a line of forts , and 
the populous cities of Gerasa, Philadelphia, and 
Bosra,° were secure, at least from a surprise, hj the 
solid structure of their walls The last of these 
cities was the eighteenth station of Medina the 
road was familiar to the caraians of Hejaz and 
Irak, who annually Msited this plenteous market 
of the province and the desert the perpetual 
jealousy of the Arabs had trained the inhabitants to 
arms , and twelve thousand horse could sally from 
the gates of Bosra, an appellation which signifies, 
in the Syriac language, a strong tower of defence 
Encouraged bj their first success against the open 
towns and flying parties of the herders, a detach- 
ment of four thousand Moslems presumed to sum- 
mon and attack the fortress of Bosra They were 
oppressed by the numbers of the Syrians , they 
were saved by the presence of Caled, wuth fifteen 
hundred horse be blamed the enterprise, restored 
the battle, and rescued his fnend, the venerable 
Seijahil, who had vainly invoked the unity of God 
and the promise of the apostle After a short 
repose, the Moslems performed their ablutions 
with sand instead of water,* and the morning 
prayer was recited by Caled before thej mounted 
on horseback Confident in their strength, the 
people of Bosra threw open their gates, drew their 
forces into the plain, and swore to die in the de- 
fence of their religion But a religion of peace was 
ini apable of withstanding the fanatic cry of “ Fight, 
fight I Paradise, paradise that re-echoed in the 
ranks of the Saiacens , and the uproar of the town, 
the ringing of bells,® and the exclamations of the 
priests and monks, increased the dismay and dis- 
order of the chnstians With the loss of two hun- 
dred and thirty men, the Arabs remained masters 
of the field , and the ramparts of Bosra, in ex- 
pectation of human or divine aid, were crowded 
with holy crosses and consecrated banners The 
governor Bomanus had recommended an early sub 
mission despised by the people, and degraded 
from his office, he still retained the desire and op- 
portunity of revenge In a nocturnal interview, he 
informed the enemy of a subterraneous passage 
from his house under the w all of the city , the son 
of the caliph, with a bundled volunteers, were 
committed to the faith of this new ally, and their 

« With Gera«a and Pliiladelpliia Ammianiis pral^el the fortidcations 
of Bosn, firmitate (ntiti<simaa They deserved the ame praiM lu 
the tune of Abulfedn (Tabiil SyruB, p 99) who dcscribrs this cil\, 
uie metropolis of Ifawrait (Atintiiti*L} four journ^ from 

Damascus The Hebretv eUmology I learn from Reland. Palestin 
tom If p 606 

d The apostle of i dc«ert and aii arni>, was obliged to allow this 
road) ^iiccedanctim for water (Koran c iii p 66 c v p 83 ) but the 
Arabian and Persian casuists ha\e enitiarrassed his free iierniission with 
many nitctics and distinctions (Reland de Reh^ Mohammed I i 
P ^ 6J Chardiiif 0)1208 en Perse tom iv) 

« TAe &el(s run^ ^ Ockl^ >ol i p 38 Vet I much doubt whether 
this expression can be justified by the text of Al Wikidl or tlie practice 
of the times Ad GnccoS|a)8 the learned Diicange, (Glossar med et 
iiinm Greecitat tom i p 774 ) campanarum nsns serins transit el 
etiamnum rarissimus est The oldest example which he can find m 


successful intrepidity gave an easj entrance to their 
companions After Caled had imposed the terms 
of servitude and tribute, the apostate or convert 
avowed in the assembly of the people his merito- 
rious treason “I renounce jour society,” said 
Bomanus, “ both in this world, and the world to 
come And I deny him that was crucified, and 
whosoever worships him And I choose God for 
my Lord, Islam for my faith, Mecca for my temple, 
the Moslems for my brethren, and Mahomet for my 
prophet , who was sent to lead us into the right way, 
and to evalt the true religion in spite of those who 
join partners with God ” 

The conquest of Bosra, four days’ _ , „ 

journey from Damascus, ^ encouraged cus 
the Arabs to besiege the ancient capi- * ® 
tal of Syria P At some distance from the walls, 
they encamped among the gioves and fountains of 
that delicious territory,’* and the usual option of 
the Mahometan faith, of tribute or of war, was pro- 
posed to the resolute citizens, who had been latelj 
strengthened by a reinforcement of five thousand 
Greeks In the decline as in the infancy of the 
military art, an hostile defiance was frequently 
oflicred and accepted by the generals thcmselv es < 
many a lance was shivered in the plain of Damas- 
cus, and the personal prowess of Caled was signal- 
ized in the first sally of the besieged After an 
obstinate combat, he had overthrown and made 
pnsoner one of the Christian leadeis, a stout and 
worthy antagonist He instantly mounted a fresh 
horse, the gift of the governor of Palmyra, and 
pushed forwards to the front of the battle “ Be- 
pose y ourself for a moment,” said Ins friend Derar, 
“and permit me to supply your place you are 
fatigued with fighting with this dog ” “ O Derar >” 
replied the indefatigable Saracen, “ we shall rest 
in the world to come He that labours to-day shall 
rest to-morrow " With the same unabated ardour, 
Caled answered, encountered, and vanquished a 
second champion , and the heads of his two cap- 
tives who refused to abandon their religion were in- 
dignantly hurled into the midst of the city The 
event of some general and partial actions reduced 
the Damascenes to a closer defence but a messen- 
ger whom they dropt from the walls, returned with 
the promise of speedy and powerful succour, and 
their tumultuous joy conveyed the intelligence to 


dn Letant, part i p 6SS— C98 ) Manndrell (Journey from Aleppo to 
Jeriixiiem p 122— I30)ind Pocock. (Description of the &st, \ol ii 
p 117—127) 

K Nobiliisima cintas, Justin According to the oriental tradi 
tion< it was older then Abraham or Semmmis. Joseph Antiq Jud 
I I 0 6, 7 p 24 29 edit Haierramp Justin xxxvi 2. 

h Edec yap oi/tat rtfu Atot iro\tv aXtjOaff koi Tijr Euar ofrairnr o0 
&a\fioi rijv lepuu Kai AafiacKuv Xeyu TOirTC oXXoir 

otov tepufy KaXXet, Kat vemu /xeyeOet xat oipuv evKOpyta, icaf irtjyov 
o 7 AOia KOI irorajiwy irXtjOeif xo< 7 ^^ ev^opm ytxtairay See Julian 
*P*i^^**’ P ^2. Thc«e splendid epithets are occasioiitd b) thefi^s 
of Damascus of winch the author sends a hundred to Ins friend Sen 
pion and this rhetorical theme is inerted by Petaiius, bpanlieim &c 
(P 396 ) among the geniiine epistles of Julian How could thex 
th® writer is an Inliabitant of Dama<cu« (he thrice alfirms, 
that this peculiar fi„ grows only wap* fmiV|)a city xvhitli Julian nexcr 
entered or approached^ r r- 1 / j 

^ Voltaire who cist* a keen and lively glance over the surface of 
history has been struck with the re^iublance of the first Moslems and 
llie lieioes of the Iliad the sieoe of Troy and that of Dainjscii’t (Hist 
Generate^ tom 1 p 34B) 
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the camp of the Arabs After some debate it was 
resolved bj the generals, to raise, or rather to sus- 
pend, the siege of Damascus, till they had given 
battle to the forces of the emperor In the retreat, 
Calcd would have chosen the more perilous station 
of the rear-guard , he modestly jicldcd to the 
wishes of Abu Obeidah But in the hour of dan- 
ger he flew to tht rescue of his companion, uho 
was rudelj pressed b> a sall^ of six thousand horse 
and ten thousand foot, and feu among the chns- 
tians could relate at Damascus the circumstances 
of their defeat The importance of the contest re- 
quired the junction of the Saracens, nho ucrc dis- 
persed on the frontiers of Sjriaand Palestine, and 
I shall transcribe one of the circular mandates 
which was addressed to Anirou, the future con- 
queror of Egjpt “ In the name of the most mer- 
ciful God from Calcd to Amrou, health and 
happiness Know that thy brethren the Moslems 
design to march to Aiznadin, where there is an arinj 
of seventj thousand Greeks, uho purpose to come 
against us, thai they mny exUnyunh the hyht of God 
loith their mouths , lut God jircsei veth his hyht m 
spite of the infidels^ As soon therefore as this 
letter of mine shall he dclncrcd to thy hands, come 
with those that arc uith thee to Aiznadin, uhcrc 
thou shall find us if it please the most high God 
The summons was cheerfully obcj'cd, and the 
fortj -five thousand Moslems who met on the same 
daj, on the same spot, ascribed to the blessing of 
Providence the cflccts of their activitj and zeal 
BaUfeofAum Aboat four jcars after the triumphs 
A d'b 33 of the Persian war, the repose of Hc- 
'0 racliiis and the empire was again dis- 
turbed by a new enemy, the pow er of whose religion 
was more strong}} felt, than it was cfcarlj under- 
stood, by the Christians of the cast In his palace 
of Constantinople or Antioch, he was awakened hj 
the invasion of Syria, the loss of Bosra, and the 
danger of Damascus An army of seventy thousand 
veterans, or new levies, was assembled at Hems or 
Emesa, under the command of his general Werdan ,' 
and these troops, consisting chiefly of cavalry , miglit 
be indiflcrcntly styled citliei Syrians, or Greeks, or 
Romans Syrians, from the place of their birth or 
warfare , Grerhs, from the religion and language of 
their sovereign , and Romans, From the proud ap- 
pellation which was still profaned by the successors 
^ Constantine On the plain of Aiznadin, as 
Werdan rode on a white mule decorated with gold 
chains, and surrounded w ith ensigns and standards 
he was surprised by the near approach of a fierce 
and naked warnor, who had undertaken to ,icw 
^e slate of the enemy The adv enturons v aloiir of 
Derar was inspired, and has perhaps been adorned, 
by the enthusiasm of his age and country The 
hatred of the Christians, the lov o of spoiled tile 
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contempt of danger, were the rnlmg passions of 
the audacious Saracen , and the prospect of instant 
death could never shake his icligious confidence, or 
rufllc the calmness of his resolution, or even suspend 
the frank and martial pleasantry of his humour 
In the most hopeless enterprises, he was hold, and 
prudent, and fortunate after innumerable hazards, 
after being thrice a prisoner in the hands of the 
infidels, he still survived to relate the achievements, 
and to enjoy the rewards, of the Syrian conquest 
On this occasion, his single lance maintained a 
flying fight ngnmst thirty Romans, who were de- 
tached by Werdan , and after killing or unhorsing 
seventeen of their number, Derar returned in safety 
to Ins applauding brethren When his rashness 
was mildly censured hy the general, he cvciiscd 
himself With the simplicity of a soldier “ Nay," 
said Derar, “ I did not begin first but they came 
out to take me, and I was afraid that God should 
see me turn my back , and indeed 1 fought in good 
earnest, and without doubt God assisted me against 
them, and had I not been apprehensive of dis- 
obeying your orders, I should not have come away 
as I did , and I perceive already that they will fall 
into our hands " In the presence of both armies, a 
venerable Greek advanced from the ranks with a 
liberal olTcr of peace, and the departure of the 
Saracens would have been purchased by a gift to 
each soldier, of a turban, a robe, and a piece of 
gold , ten robes and a hundred pieces to their 
lc«*idcr, one hundred robes and a thousand pieces 
to the caliph A smilo of indignation expressed 
the refusal of Calcd “Ye ehristian dogs, you 
know your option, the Koran, the trihulo, or the 
sword Wo arc n people whose delight is in war, 
rather than in peace, and we despise your pitiful 
alms, since we shall he speedily masters of your 
wealth, your families, and your persons" Not- 
withstanding this apparent disdain, he was deeply 
conscious of tho public danger those w ho had been 
in Persia, and had seen the armies of Cliosroes, 
confessed that they never beheld a more formidable 
array From the supcnority of the enemy, the 
artful Saracen derived a fresh incentive of courage 
“ You see before yon," said he, “ the united force of 
the Romans you cannot hope to escape, but yon 
may conquer Syria in a single day The event 
depends on your discipline and patience Reserve 
yourselves till the evening It was in the cvcnm«- 
that the prophet w as accustomed to v anqiiish " 
During two successive engagements, his temperate 
firmness sustained the darts of the enemy, and tho 
murmurs of Ins troops At length, when the spirits 
and quivers of the adverse hnc were almost ex- 
hausted, Calcd gave the signal of onset and victory. 
The remains of the imperial army fled to Antioch 
or Cuisarea, or Damascus, and the death of four 
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hundred and «:c\cnty Moslems was compensated bj 
tlic opinion Hint llici had sent to licll above fift} 
thousand of the infidtls The spoil was iiicstininbk , 
Tiiany banners and crosses of gold and silver, pre- 
cious stones, silver and gold chains, and innu- 
merable suits of the richest armour and apparel 
The general distribution was postponed till Damas- 
cus should bo taken but the seasonable siipplj 
of arms became the instrument of new victories 
The glorious Intelligence was transmitted to the 
throne of the caliph, and the Arabian tribes, the 
coldest or most hostile to the prophet's mission, 
were eager and importunate to share the harvest of 
Sjria 

TheAwi«rrtmn Tlic sad tidings vvcrc carried to 
to DaitiMciii. pamasriis bj the speed of grief and 
terror, and the inhabitants beheld from their walls 
the return of the heroes of Airiiadin Aniroii led 
the van at the head of nine Ihousand horse the 
bands of the Sam ens suerceded cnch other in for- 
midnblc review , and the rear was closed b} Caled 
in person, w itli the standard of the black eagle To 
the activit} of Dcrar he intrusted the commission of 
petroling round the citv with two thousand horse, 
of seoiiring the plain, and of intercepting all stie- 
coiiror intelligence The rest of the Arabun chiefs 
were fixed in their respective stations before the 
seven gates of Damascus , and the siege was re- 
newed with fresh vigour and eonfidenct The art, 
the labour, the inilitnr^ engines, of the Greeks and 
Romans arc seldom to be found in the simple, 
though successful, operations of the Saracens it 
was sufficient for them to invest a citj with arms, 
rather than w ith trenches , to repel the saliii s of the 
besieged , to attempt n stratagem or an assault , or 
to expect the progress of famine and discontent 
Damascus would have acquiesced in the tri<il of 
Aiznadin, as a final and peremptorj sentence bc- 
Ivv cen the emperor and the caliph her courage vrns 
rekindled bj the example and authorit} of Thomas, 
a noble Greek, illustrious iii a private condition by 
the alliance of Hcracliiis The tumult and illumi- 

nation of the night proclaimed the design of the 
morning sally , and the chnstian hero, who nflV’ctcd 
to despise the enthusiasm of the Arabs, employed 
the resource of x similar superstition At the 
principal gate, in the sight of both armies, a lofty 
crucifix was erected, the bishop, with his clergy, 
accompanied the march, and laid the volume of the 
New Testament before the image of Tesus , and the 
contending parties w ere scandalized or edified by a 
prayer, that the Son of God would defend his ser- 
vants and vindicate his truth The battle raged 
vritli incessant fury , and the dexterity of Thomas," 
an incomparable archer, was fatal to the boldest 

m V'mity pnimptcil tlic Arain to lielierc, tliat Tlioniaa \raa the nn 
in law of tfif emperor VV i know Uie children of Ileneliiia lij liwtwn 
Wiica and liia angutl daughter would not have luirru.d in exile at 
Siinwin (bee Diicmge ram Bvaanttn p IIS 110) Had lie hern 
leas rcli-iniis I inlRlit oiilj aii«|ierl the IcgiliiiMry of the dimwl 

n AI VV nkidi (Oc-klev p 101 ) says, * with pcii«oncd arrows * but 
thlsEat3)te iniention is so repiiftiiaiit to the practice of the Greeks and 
Romms, that I most suspect, on this occasion, tlic malraolcntercdolitv 
of the Saracens 

o Abulfeda allows only seventy days for the ne„e of Damascus 


Sarnrens, till their death was revenged by n female 
brroinc The wife of Aban, vvbo bad followed liim 
to the holy war, cmlir.iced her expiring liiishind 
“Hippy,” said she, “happy art llioii, iny dear 
thou art gone to thy Lord who lirst joined us to- 
gether, .intl then parted us asunder I will icvcngc 
thy death, and tiidcnvour to the utmost of my power 
to come to (he pliirc where thou art, heeauso 1 love 
thee Henceforth shall no man cv t r tmich me more, 
for I hxve dedieated myself to tht service of God '* 
Without n groan, without n tear, she wnshul the 
corpse of her htishnml, nnd huriid him with the 
usual rites Thin grasping the manly wcipons, 
which III her native land she was ni riistomcd to 
wield, the intrepid widow of A ban sought tin plnrc 
where his murderer fought in the thiikest of the 
battle Her first irrow picrred the baud of ins 
standard-bearer, bir snond wounded Thomas in 
the tyt , and the fainting ehrisiians no longer be- 
held their ensign or their lender Yet the generous 
chninpton of Dnmiisriis refused to vvithdrnu to his 
pnlaei his wound vrns dressed on thi rampart, 
the fight wns continued (ill the evening, nnd the 
.Syrians rested on the ir arms In the silence of the 
night, the signal was givi n by a stroke on the great 
bill, tile gates were tlirovrii open, nnd each gate 
disebnrged nn impetuous cnlitmn on the sleeping 
t unp of the Saracens Caled vvies the tir'it in arms , 
at the head of four hundred horse he fit w to the jiosl 
of danger, nnd the tears tnekhd down Ins iron 
checks, ns he uttered a fervent ejaculation , “ 0 
God, who never sleepcst, look upon thy sfrvnnls, 
and do not deliver (hem into the hand' of their 
enemies “ The valour nnd victory of Thomas were 
arrested by tlic presence of the stcorrl of fSod , 
vviib the knowledge of the peril, the Mnslcnis re- 
covered (heir ranks, nnd charged (he nsssihiiLs in 
the flank nnd rear After (he loss of tlioiisniids, 
the christnn general retreated w ith a sigh of dtspur, 
and the pursuit of the Saracens wns cheeked by the 
military engines of (he rampart 
After a siege of seventy days," the TiKriirhuven 
patience, and perhaps the provisions 
of the Damascenes were exhausted , ^ i> mi 

nnd the bravest of their chiefs submitted to the hard 
dictates of necessity In the orciirrcnccs of pcarc 
and war, they had been taught to dread the fierce- 
ness of Caled, nnd to revere the mild virtues of Ahu 
Obcidnh At the hour of midnight, one hundred 
chosen deputies of the clergy and people were 
introduced to the tent of that venerable commander 
He received and dismi&scd them with courtesy 
They returned with a written agreement, on the 
faith of a companion of Mahomet, that all hostili- 
ties should cease , that the voluntniy emigrants 

(Aninl Mo'lrm p CT rfr*. Rrltke ) bill DIniarIn who mention* thi* 
nphilnn.prolnn;:* the term In »ix innnth*, anil niilirr*lhen*ri>rAa(i*lif 
D} tnr Saracen* Sararen p 22u 33) I «cti Um Imucr ticriod 
intiimciciit to fitt the inicriat brtwreti Oie t»ltte of Aizttailin (JmI) A 
j> 033) and the acrcsiion of Onnr, (241b JmI}i A 1) C3I ) to w|io*e 
^nqiical of DatiiaMiiai* inmiiiRion l> ascriticd (AI Itokidi 
Bpiid Oeklex, tot I p 1lj Abolpliarasitiv l)>na<L p 112 tcra J*o- 
c«vk > Pnlnpa, w In Wif Trojan iwar, ttie operation* vrere toterrnplfd 
uj excursion* and dclaebmenbi till tb^ last detent j dasaof ibe siege 
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miglit clcpirt in ^arct>, iviUi ns mwrh as tlicj conld 
carrj nwas of tlicir effects , anil tlmt llic tnbntnr^ 
subjects of the calipb should enjo} ihwr binds and 
bouses, with the use and possession of sesen 
eburrbes On tbese terms, ihc most respectable 
Iiostagcs, and the gale nearest to bis camp. Mere 
dehrered into bts bands bis soldiers umtntrd tbt. 
moderation of their chief, nnd he enjojed the sub- 
missise gratitude of a people ii|ioni he bad restued 
from destruction But the success of the treat} bad 
rchxcd their Mgilattcc, and tn the same moment 
the opposite quarter of tlio citj \sas bUrajed and 
taken hj assiuli \ part} of a bimdrcd Arabs 
had opened the eastern gate to a more mesorabte 
foe “ No quarter,” cned the rapacious and san- 
gtiinar) Calcd, “ no quorti r to the enemies of the 
laird ” bis trumpets snnndcd, and a torrent of 
ihnstinn blood nas poured down the strcits of 
Dam.ascus When be rciiibcd the tliiircb of Si, 

Marj, he was astonished nnd prosobed b} the 
peaceful aspect of bis eompanions , tbeir snords 
were in the scabbard, and thej acre surrounded b} 
a multitude of priests and monks Aim Obtidah 
saluted the general “ God,” said he, “ has dt 
Ificrcd the eiti into my hands b} s\a} of surrender, 
and has s iiid the belies ers the trouble of figiituig ’ 

” And am I not," replied the indignant Calcd 
'* am 7 not the lu uirnant of the rommniidcr of 
the rnithrui' rtasc I not tiken the cilj b} storm* 

The onhtficscrs shall perish by the sword PtiU 
on " The hungr} nnd cruel Arabs would base 
obesed the wcliome lommand, and Dniimstiis 
was lost, jf the bcRcsoUmc of \bii Obcidah had 
not been supported hj a decent and dignified firm- 
ntss Throwtns himself hetwien the trembling 
ciliacns and tbe most e.iger of the Inrii.iriaris, he 
idjnrcd them bj the liolj name of God, (o respeot 

bis promise, to suspend tbeir fur}, nnd to wait the 
.jctcrmination of tluir elmfs The rl,„fs retired 
into the clmrcb of Si Mar} , and after a icbemcm 
debate, Calcd submitted in sonic measure to the 
reason and nulboril} of bis collengoc, v ho arced 
ibe sanetit} of a cosenant, tbe nihanfagc .« it ell 
IS the honour wlmb the Moslems would deinr 
from the piinetu.al performance of tbeir iiord, and 
tbe obstinate resistance wbieb they must cncounltr 
from the distrust and dcsp.,,r of the rest of t),o 
S}rian cities It was agreed tb it tbe siiord should 
he sheallicd, that thr part of Bamaseus whjth had 
surrendered to Aim Obeidah, should hcimwicdiatcl} 
entitled to thr hcncfil of his t.ipiti,In(,on, and (hat 
the final decision should he referred to (he justice 
and « isdom of the caliph p A large majont} of Z 
people aeci pted the terms of toleration m,d imJe 
and Damascus ,s still peopled hy tiveniy tbe„i 
« hrislmns Bui the valiant Thooias. anfj t,,e Zc 
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bom patriots who had fought under Ins banner, 
embraced the nitcriialisc of poicrt} and cmIc In 
the adjacent meadow, a numerous cneampnient 
was formed of priests nnd la} men, of soldiers nnd 
ciUycns, of women and eliitdrcn they collected, 
with baste and terror, their most precious inoi- 
allies , and ,’ilmndnncd, w itb loud Iamen(,uions or 
silent anguish, their iiatiic homes, and the pleasant 
banUsof the Pharpbar T)ic indexible soul of Cab d 
was not loticbcd b} Hit spectacle of Ibcir distress 
he disputed with the Damascenes (he property of n 
magarine of coni, rndcaiourcd to exeltide the 
garrison from tlio benefit of the treat} , tonscntid 
with ttlueUinec, that each of the fugitiics should 
arm himself with a sword, or n lame, or ,i bow , 
and stcml} declared, that, after a respite of three 
da}S, the} might ho pursued and treated as the 
enemies of the Aloslems 
The passion of a S} nan 3 ontb com- 
plcted the rnin of the e\ili s of Damns- Dimmtrat:* 
cus A nobleman of the i ii} , of the name of .Tonns,s 
was betrothed to a wtaltb} innideii, but her parents 
dtla}cd the consiiinmntiou of bis nuptials, and their 
daughter was persuaded to escape with the man 
V bom she bad i Imsen The} corrupted tlic nighth 
walcbnun of tbe gate Kcisan. the lover, who led 
the W.1}, wns enenmpassi d by a aqundroii of Arabs , 
hut Ins cvebnnation in tbe Greek longue, ” the bird 
IS taken,” admonishi d bis mistress to hasten her 
return In the presence of Calcd, and of death, i),c 
unfortunate Jonas profcjistd liis belief in one God 
and Ins apostli Mahoimt, and ewiimned, till the 
sp.'ison of Ins iiiart}rdoin, to discharge the duties of 
abmvc ami sim ere mussuim m When the 1 it} n;js 
tal en, be llew to tbe monasterv, win re Dudneta had 
taken refnge, hut the loier ir«s forgotten, Hu 
.iposinfe M.IS neorned , she preferred her n ligmn to 
be r eountr} , and the justice of Caleil, tboiigb deaf 
to mere}, refused to dc t.un bj force a male or fe- 
male inb,tbitai>t of Dnmaseus Tour davs was tbe 
general eonf/ned to (be iit} b} the obljg.ition of Hie 
treat},. ind (he urgent cun n of his mw eomjucsi, 
Dis nppetitf for blood nnd rapine would have been 
cxtmgmshed bj Hu hopeless compul.ition of tinio 
anddislanr, , hut In listened to tin imponuniUcs 
or .Ionov, who assured bini that H.i w,ni} fugitives 
might jet hoot ertnken. At the bead of four ibon- 

of tbnslian Arabs, C.elcd 
tmlertook the pursuit Tbej baited ot,K for thi 
momenta of prajer, and the guide hud „ perfect 
fcnow ledge of the lounU} Tor n long Zy (he 
fooistepH of the Damascenes were plain „ml co 

Wus „,cy ,ed on a snide../ hot X 
Nam. tns were. omforttd I.j (ho assurance that the 
<-aravon had (iirncd aside into tho mountains 
■>...« . 1 H.C-I.I, fall i„.„ 
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the ntlgcs of the Libanus, they endured intolerable 
hardships, and the sinking spirits of the ictcran 
fanatics were supported and cheered by the uncon- 
querable ardour of a loser Prom a peasant of the 
country, they were informed that the emperor had 
sent orders to the colony of exiles, to pursue with- 
out delay the road of the sea-coast and of Constan- 
tinople, apprehensii e, perhaps, that the soldiers 
and people of Antioch might be discouraged by the 
sight and the story of their suffenngs The Sara- 
cens were conducted through the territories of Ga- 
bala' and Laodicea, at a cautious distance from 
the walls of the cities , the rain was incessant, the 
night was dark, a single mountain separated them 
from the Roman army, and Calcd, eier anxious 
for the safety of lus bretliren, whispered an ominous 
dream in the ear of his companion With the daw n 
of day the prospect again cleared, and they saw 
before them, in a pleasant valley, the tents of Da- 
mascus After a short interval of repose and praj cr, 
Calcd divided his cavalry into four squadrons, com- 
mitting the first to Ins faithful Derar, andrescning 
the last for himself They sucocssnely rushed on 
the promiscuous multitude, insufficiently provided 
with arras, and already vanquished by sorrow and 
fatigue Except a captive who was pardoned and 
dismissed, tlie Arabs enjoyed the satisfaction of 
believing that not a Christian of cither sex es- 
caped the edge of their scymitars The gold and 
silver of Damascus was scattered over the camp, 
and a royal wardrobe of tliree hundred load of silk 
might clothe an army of naked barbarians In the 
tumult of the battle, Jonas sought and found the 
object of his pursuit, but her resentment was in- 
flamed by the last act of his perfidy , and as Eudo- 
cia struggled in bis hateful embraces, she struck a 
dagger to her heart Another female, the widow of 
Thomas, and the real or supposed daughter of 
Hcraclius, was spared and released without a ran- 
som but the generositj of Calcd w as the elTect of 
his contempt , and the haughty Saracen insulted, by 
a message of defiance, the throne of the Cmsars 
Caled had penetrated above a hundred and fifty 
miles into the heart of the Roman province he re- 
turned to Damascus with the same secrecy' and 
speed On the accession of Omar, the maid of 
God was removed from tlie command , but the ca- 
liph, who blamed the rashness, was compelled to 
applaud the vigour and conduct, of the enterprise 
Another expedition of the conquer- 
FiirofAijyla Damascus will equally display 

their avidity and their contempt for the nches of 
the present world. They were informed that the 

r The towns of Gibala and Laodicea, which tlic Arabs passed, sti)] 
in a state of deca} plaundreU p 11,12 T’orock \ol ii p 
1 3 } Had not the niristtans been o^ ertaken the^ must hT\ e crowed the 
OroDteson some lirid^e in the sixteen miles between Aiitioih and the 
M!a and muhtlnve retomed the hiuh mnd of Con^lnittinnple nt Alex 
'indrii The Itineraries will represent the directions and distance* 
(p I4t 14S 581 6b2 edit Wc«seliii^ ) 

• J)atr ^bil Kodot After retrenchinsrthehct word the epithet /lofj/, 
1 ili^cmcr the Abila of Lj^anns between DTma«ru^ iiid Hebnpoltg 
the name {^6i2«iif;mfiesa%ine}nrd) concurswitb theMlinlion tojii^tify 
mj Mnjcctiirc (Ileland pTieHliii t«ni i p 117 tom ii p 625 o27) 

' y^wi bolder thin Mr Orkicy (\ol i p 164) who dares not insert 
tins n^iiilive expression in Ibe text, though be ob«eries in a mari,ina] 


produce and manufactures of the country were an- 
nually collected in the fair of Abyla,* about thirty 
miles from the city , that the cell of a devout hermit 
was visited at the same lime by a multitude of pil- 
grims , and that the festival of trade and supersti- 
tion would he ennobled by the nuptials of the 
daughter of the governor of Tripoli Abdallah, the 
son of Jaafar, a glonous and holy martyr, under- 
took, with a banner^of five hundred horse, tlie pions 
and profitable commission of despoiling the infidels 
As he approached the fair of Abyla, he was aston- 
ished by the report of a mighty concourse of Jews 
and Christians, Greeks and Armenians, of natives of 
Syria and of strangers of Egypt, to the number of 
ten thousand, besides a guard of five thousand 
horse that attended the person of the bride The 
Saracens paused “For my own part,” said Ah- > 
dallah, “ I dare not go back our foes arc many , 
our danger is great, but our rew ard is splendid and 
secure, either in tins life or in the life to come Let 
every man according to his inclination advance or 
TCliTc” Not a mnssulman deserted his standard 
'‘Lead tlic way,” said Abdallah to his Christian 
guide, “ and you shall sec what the companions of 
the prophet can perform" They charged in five 
squadrons , but after the first adv antngc of the sur- 
prise they were encompassed and almost ovci^ 
whelmed by the multitude of tbcir enemies, and 
tlicir valiant bond is fancifully compared to a white 
spot m the skin of a black camel ^ About the hour 
of sunset, when tlicir weapons dropped from their 
hands, when they panted on the verge of eternity, 
they discovered an approaching cloud of dust, they 
beard the welcome sound of the terlir,'’ and they 
soon perceived the standard of Gated, who flew to 
their relief with the almost speed of his cavalry 
The Christians were broken by his attack, and 
slaughtered in their flight, ns far as the river of 
Tripoli They left behind them the various nches 
of the fair, the merchandises that were exposed for 
sale, the money that was brought for purchase, the 
gay decorations of the nuptials, and the gov emor's 
daughter, with forty of her female attendants The 
fruits, provisions, and furniture, the money, plate, 
and jew cIs, w ere diligently laden on the backs of 
horses, asses, and mules , and the holy robbers re- 
turned in tnumpb to Damascus The hermit, after 
a short and angry controversy with Caled, declined 
the crown of martyrdom, and was left alive in the 
solitary scene of blood and devastation 
Sy ria,’- one of the countries that hav e c i- tt . 

, I , Siege« or Helin- 

been improved by the most early cnl- poiismdEmra, 
tivation, is not unworthy of the pre- ^ ® 

note tint tlie Arabnns often liorronr Hicir similes from tint iiscfiil nnil 
Cuniliar iiiimrl The rein deer ni ly be equally ramons in the soii-s 
of the Laplander* . a j - 

u We beard the teciir *o tlie Arabs call 
Tlieir shout of oii«et, when with loud appeal 
They rb illence heaven ns if deni iiidiii(, loiiqtiest 
Tltisirora foriiiicHble in tlicir holy \var« i8ii>prb*ictivf («a\^OcMey ^ 
mhia index) of the sernml cnniuii'ation from iLadbarti. tThicfi sigtitlies i 
saj in., ^//a yJcbnr God la mn«t mighty * 'Yi 

X Jii the of Abtilffda the dr^cription orSyrn Insnatiie 

Miiiury, la tlie most intcre«tin(, md Tiitlientic portion It pnb- 
liMieci m Arabic and Littn, Lijisioe 1766 in qu irto vuh the learned 
notes of Koehler and Retske, and somi. extracts of geography and nxtiu 
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fcrciicc y The heat of the chmatc is tempered bj 
the MCinitj of the sea and mountains, bj the plcnt) 
of uood and uatcr, and the produce of a fertile 
sod affords the subsistence, and encourages the pro- 
pagation, of men «ind animals From the age of 
DaMd to that of Hcraclius, the countrj iias o\cr- 
spread m lUi ancient and flourishing cities tlic in- 
habitants ncre numerous and ■acalth) , and, after 
the slou raiagc of despotism and superstition, after 
the recent calamities of the Persian vrar, Sjna 
could still atlmct and ren-ard the rapacious tnbts 
of the desert A plain of ten dajs* journci, from 
Damascus to Aleppo and Antioch, isnattrod on the 
Mcstcm side bj the Minding course of the Orontes 
Tilt hills of tibanus and Vnti-Lihamis arc planted 
from north to south, hclMccn the Orontes and the 
Mcditcrrancnn , and the epithet of hollaw (Co.lc- 
s\ rial was applied to n long and fruitful sallcj, 
mIiicIi is confintd in the snmc direction hj the Imo 
ridges of snOMj mountains Among the cities, 
mIucIi are cniiniemlcd bj Greek and oncnlal names 
in the gcograplij and conquest of S>rin, MC niaj 
distinguish Emesn or Hems, Heliopolis or Baalhcc, 
the former as the metropolis of the plain, the latter 
as the capital of the \allc3 "Undtr the last of the 
Casars, thej \\ ere strong and populous the turret!, 
glittered from afar an ample space unscoicrcd 
Milh puhlit and prn ate buildings, and thccUircns 
were illustrious bj their spirit, or at least hj their 
pndc, b> tlicir nclics, or at least hj their lux- 
urj In tlic dajs of paganism, both Enicsa and 
Heliopolis Mere addicted to the Morship of Baal, or 
the sun , hut the decline of their superstition and 
splendour has been marked bj a singular sanetj of 
fortune Not a sestigc remains of tlic temple of 
Emesn, nliich mbs equalled 111 poetic stile to the 
summits of mount Libanus,* mIhIc the ruins of 
Banlbcc, iiii isible to the m nters of nntiquiti , e\oitc 
the curiosity and m ondcr of the ruropcnii trai cllcr *■ 
The measure of the temple is tivo hundred feel in 
length, and one hundred in hreadth • the front is 
adorned Midi a double portico of eight columns, 
fourteen may he counted on ciiiicr side , and tacli 
column, fort} -file feet in height, is composed of 
three mass} blocks of stone ormarhlc llic propor- 
tions and ornaments of the Corinllii.in order express 
the architecture of the Greeks , but as Banlbcc has 
iiticr been the scat of a monarch, mc are at a loss 


to concciic how llio expense of these magnificent 
structures could bo supplied by private or muni- 
cipal hbcmlit} * From the conquest of Damascus 
the Saracens proceeded to Holiopolis and Eraesa 
but I slmll decline the rcpelitidn of the sallies and 
combats mIiicIi base been already shoun on n large 
stale In the prosecution of the nar, their policy 
was not less cffcclual than tlicir sword By short 
and separate truces they dissolved the union of the 
enemy , arcustomed the Syrians to compare then 
friendship Milh their enmity , fninilianrtd the ide.i 
of tlicir language, religion, and manners, and tx- 
hntistcd, by clandestine purcliase, the niagarincs 
and ntscnals of the cities mUicIi they returned to 
besiege Tlicy aggravated the ransom of the more 
Mcaltliy, or the more obstinate, and Clmhis alone 
was taxed at five tiioiisand ounces of gold, five 
thousand ounces of silver, two thousand robes of 
silk, and as many figs and olives as would load five 
thousand asses But Uic terms of iriipc or capitu- 
lation w ere faithfully observed, and the lieutenant 
of the caliph, who had promised not to enter the 
walls of the captive Bnnllicc, remained tranquil niiil 
immovahlc in his tent till the jarring factions soli- 
cited the interposition of n foreign master Tlic 
conquest of the plain and valley of Syria vtdS 
achuved in less then two years Yet the com- 
mander of the faithful reproved the slow ness of their 
progress; and the Saracens, hcwniling their fault 
with tears of rage and repentance, called aloud on 
their chiefs to lead tlicm forth to fight the battles of 
the Lord In a recent action, under the walls of 
Emesa, an Arabian youth, the cousin of Calcd, was 
heard aloud toexolaim, " Mclliinks I see the blnck- 
cved girls looking upon me, one of whom, should 
she appear in this world, all mankind would die for 
love of her And I see In the hand of one of them, 
a handkcrchitf of green silk, and a cap of preci- 
ous stones, and she beckons me, and calls out, 
Come hither quickly, for I love thee ” With these 
words, charging the chnstinns, ho made havoc 
wlicrcvi r ho went, till, observed atlcngth by the go- 
vemorof Hems, hew nsstriick tlirotigb w lUi a j.iv ehn 
It was incumbent on the Saracens to naitie or v cr 
exert the full pow trs of tlicir v alour , » 

and enthusiasm against tlic forces of vember 
the emperor, who was knight by repeated losses, 
that the rovers of the desert had undertaken, and 


ttl IitUorj frotn tbn 01 VV arilil AnwBff Ibe mwlcrii Inrrlf, Powck « 
IleKri|Ui<innrUirl^«t(orS}riiiin(liUr$opot«tntx rol If ii 8S-20'I) 
i« a work of Jiiiicoor leirnini, ind rlifriiily, bul Hit* aulbor loO oftrii 
ircttirnUHdK ttlnt lit iibu Kern nntl \r\ni he tfad 
y Tho pr«n« of Dionj tint are jim ntid lively Ko/ tov /lev (S, rn) 
vuKkotyt aoioXflioi ovAptt rxmaiv, fin I’erwRevi, v Wia in lorn |« 
f,ifi(,rtpli Minnr friirtiuin ) In anollirr phee b< elyli', ibe ci,riti(ri 
nuAiorroViv oiu, (» HSS ) lie proccecU to fay, * 

nova ie rot Arrupi) ti (oi tt/fianr rrrVtTO 

MoXa Te^rp^rricvoiAoiActApm Mpiroi Otfciv t 1(21, 02« 

S liu jKietual ptoptaidier ti«ed in tliva.e of Aii;,u*lli« anil bif ilmenn 
(Ion of Uif world it illuftraKd by liteGrick tomiiienlory of I ii,(a(liiiif 
wbo inta the wmt eom|ibnienl to Homer oudDionyeiUv llabrie Hib* 
li'it Ornc I n e li loin in j> 21, ter) * 

Tlw. topo rapby of the 1 Ibanut and Airtl Libniiit i, rxcetlcnlti dr 
-3S0) ‘■y (">A««*cof Tlelaiid (palejtin tom I p 3)1 

“ -—I mcTO fifli!,ia eel«,i rriildeiil 

Xim diirii*n foln lain, explirat , ae mbit aum, 

1 nrriliiiH m rcrltim mb iitiliin incola elarl* 

Cor Miidiiv'iiinl 

3 P 2 


Tlemrjiie flammiemno Aetnli prclora v>li 
1 ilam ahilnit I ibaniit frondiwo ricumina turret 
1 ( (amrn bit retUnl crltl fatllcU tenipb 
llie^ter'ejof ll|r l,tlin irralon of Uuliif Atlenusare wanlincm the 
Orerk original of DiotiyMiii i and »mrr lliry err Iikewixe iltiiioliecd b% 
I “•o'Jbiii* I miw, wftb I abrlriiK (lUblioi I,alm tom tii n 13,1 
it, . 1 and n^'ainU S3lr,n«ii(«, (id Vopitritin, n OTO OT7 m 
nw Am,;iiiI ) a»«rllic tlicm to the fancy, rallicr llnu in Ibe MSS , of 
Anriiu, ' 

l> I am mibb lietirr Mtiiried wilb Maimilrrlla rtklit orlavd (Jmir 
bry, p III— lOT ) tbaii will) Ibr |)nmt»mt folio of Dr Poioeki fD, 
of tile tout \nl It p 10(1— 1)3} Imli vert liriCrHliiiM netoiint 
eetipwd by lilt niaxolticciil deicriplloii and ibMwiiitpi of M M Daw^ 
Fiiif and VV^iiwl, Hlio liaic IrampoUed into I iitland tbt rwina of V’al 
inyrn ami Diallirc 

c Ihr nriPnlats expllln Die prodigy by a nti er fiilinit exnedient 
^le cdineianf Jliilbtcwere rmiUruclcd by tlie falriMor tir^nH 
(Hilt de I imoiir lire, tom ill 1 t c 21 n 1||, ng Vnviccd On. , 

h' '"'"‘'''"•'’“yi “IH' *<l'< 'I r|norineefA^X 

and Ilm ChaiikM B«rribr them lo llie Saiimna or Aaiillra, Non fiini n, 
omul Sy na n difieli matmnfeiilloia hit ( I abiib Sy ria., p 103 )' ‘ 
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would spccdilj adiic\c, a regular and permanent 
conquest Erom the pro% inccs of Europe and Asia 
fourscore thousand soldiers w ere transported hj sea 
and land to Antioeh and Cicsarcn the light troops 
of the army consisted of sivtj thousand christnn 
Arabs of the tribe of Gassan Under the banner of 
Jabalah, the last of their princes, they inarched in 
the san , and it was a ina\im of the Greeks, that, 
for the purpose of cutting diamond, a diamond was 
tlic most cllcclual Heraclius withheld liis person 
from the dangers of the field , but his presumption, 
or perhaps Ins dcsponduicj , suggested a pcrcniplor) 
order, that the fate of the protincc and the war 
should be decided bj a single battle TIic S3 nans 
were attached to the standard of Borne and of the 
cross , but the noble, the citizen, the peasant, were 
exasperated b}' the injustice and cruelly of a licen- 
tious host, who oppressed them as subjects, and 
despised them ns strangers and aliens * A report 
of these mighty preparations was contejed to the 
Saracens in their camp of Emesa , and the chiefs, 
though resohed to fight, asstmhlcd a council the 
faith of Abn Obcidah would hate expected on the 
same spot the glorj of martyrdom, the wisdom of 
Cnlcd ndMscd an honourable retreat to tin skirts of 
Palestine and Arabia, where they might await the 
succours of their friends, and the attack of the tin- 
bclicvcrs A speedy messenger soon returned from 
the throne of Medina, with the blessings of Omar 
and All, the prayers of the widows of the prophet, 
and a reinforcement of eight thousand Moslems 
In their way they osertumed a detachment of 
Greeks, and when they joined at Yermuk the camp 
of their lircthrcn, they found the pleasing intelli- 
gence, that Caled had already defeated and scat- 
tered the Christian Arabs of the tribe of Gassan In 
the neighbourhood of Bosra, the springs of mount 
Hermon descend in a torrent to the plain of Dcca- 
polis, or ten cities, and the Ilicromax, a name 
which has been corrupted to Yermuk, is lost after .i 
short course in the lake of Tibenns ' The banks of 
this obscure stream were illuslmtcd b> a long and 
bloody encounter On this momentous occasion, 
the public some, and the modcsts of Abu Ohcidali 
restored the command to the most dcscrsing of the 
Moslems Caled assumed his station in the front, 
his colleague was posted in the rear, that the dis- 
order of the fugitucs might bo checked by his 
venerable aspect, and the siglit oftlie yellow banner 
which Mahomet had displayed before the walls of 
Chaibar The last line w as occupied by the sister 


of Dcrar, with the Anabian women who had enlisted 
in this holy war, who were accustomed to wield the 
bow and the lance, and who in a moment of capti- 
Mty had defended, against the uncircimicised 
rasishcrs, their chastity and religion • The exhor- 
tation of the general was brief and forcible* 
“Paradise IS before you, the dciil and hell-fire in 
our rear Yet such w as the w eight of the Roman 
cas airy , that the right wing of the Arabs w ns broken 
and separated from the main body Thrice diil 
they retreat in disorder, and thrice were they driscn 
back to the rharge by the reproaches and blow s of 
the women In the intcn.ilsof ai lion, Abu Obcidah 
Msited the tents of his brethren prolonged their re- 
pose by repeating at once the pniycrsoftwo different 
hours, bound lip their wounds with bis own hands, 
and administered the comfortable rcllcrtion, that 
the infidels partook of their sufferings without par- 
likiiig of till ir reward Pour thous iiid and thirts 
of the Moslems were buried in the field of bittlc, ■ 
iind the skill oftlie Vmiciiian arrhers enabled scicn 
hundred to boast that they Ind lost an eye in that 
nu ritorious scr\ icc The s ett rans of the Sy nan w ar 
acknowlidgcd that it was the hardest and most 
doubtful of the days which they had seen But it 
was likewise the most dccisisc many thousands of 
the Greeks and Ssrians fell by the swords of the 
Arabs , many were slaughtered, after the defeat in 
the w oods and mount iins , many by niistakiiig the 
ford, were drowned in the waters of the Yermuk , 
•ind howcicr the loss may be magnified,* the rhris- 
tian writers confess and bewail the bloody punish- 
ment of their siiis ’’ Manuel, the Roman gcncnil, 
was either killed at Damascus, or took refuge in 
the monastery of mount Sinai An exile in the 
Bt 7 inline court, Jabalah lamented the manners of 
iVriibia, and his unlucky preferenre of the rhristian 
cause ' He had once inclined to the profession ol 
Islam , but in the pilgrimage of ATccci, Jabalah 
■was prosoked to strike one of his brcthTcn, and fled 
•with amazement from the stern and equal jiistirc of 
the c.iliph The Mctorioiis Saracens enjoyed at 
Damascus a month of pleasure and repose tlic 
spoil w as dn ided by the discretion of Abu Obcidah 
an equal share w ns allotted to a soldier and to his 
horse, and a double portion w ns resen cd for the 
noble coursers of the Arabian breed 
After the battle of Yermuk, the Ro- _ . , 

man army no longer appeared in the Jminirm 
field , and the Sararens might securely' * un 
choose among the fortified towns of SyTia, the frst 


d T ha\e reid sometvliere in Tartlii* nr Grotiu% Siilijccto^ inlirnt 
tamquain i!pa tamquam aliciios Some Greek olTiccrs nriMird llie 
wife and murdered tlie cliild of tlieir b}riBn landlord, Qiid Manuel 
Bintled at ins undntiful compliment 
e Sec RcUnd, Pilcstin tom i p S72. 263 tom n p 773 775 Tim 
Irrrned profc^vir was equal to tlie tnsk of dctmlnii^ the Holy Loud 
since l\e wys alike convenwnt wiilt Greek and IaIiu vrith lleljrew and 
Arabiiii litenture Thelermnk nrlliernmax is imtiecd liy Celarms 
(Gcopaph Antiq torn ti p J62)and P Am file lGeo..rApnfe Anci 
eitiie, toRi It p 185) The Anlt^ and even Abulfcna liim^elf do cot 
seem to recognize the scene of their tictory 
f These women were of the lrit>e of Itic Hsmyiritcs who denied 
Iheir origin from the ancient Amaltliite^ Their females were aecu*. 
tomed to ride on lior^teek *uid to light like the Amazons of old 
(Ockley, v«l i p 67 ) 

g AVe killed of them sa>s Abii OlieiiUti to the nliiib one hundred 
and dfly thousand, ind made prisoners forty thou^nu (Ocktvy, vol i 


r 2t} ) As J cannot doubt tits rcracitv, nor tielicve hi^ compiitition, 
m)i«t suspect that the Anbic historuna ini|ul,«eil tliemM^lTcs in tb* 
practire of comi)o«tn^ speedicsind letter* foriluir heroes 
h After deploring the sinsof thechrirtians, Theophanesadds (Chro. 
nograph p 276) oicsn o cptiiuKor A^aXtia tifxat tov Xoor ruv 

\pKfft, KOI 7’iiCToi wport; 0opa irrMairrOM Pntpoixov sparoi n Kara to 
TafitOav Xeiw (does lieriiean Aiznadm^liac teppoLKar, nai rnvatirapor 
oipoToxitfior 11i*acroiint is brief andob*eure but he accuvs the 
number* of the enemy the adverse wind, and the cloud of dust 
|(ft dtfvn^evrer (the Homan*) mTuwpoowirnaai Aia rot' Kovioprot, 

fivrtavjat koi ^airrovt^nXNo»*T€r eir Torvevodovtroi lep/tuxdovwora/ioM V 
eACf nTMXat'ro apdifv (Chronograph p 280 ) 

I Sec Abulredi (Annal Moslem p 70 71 ) who tnin*cribc* the » 
poetical romplaintof Jabalah htm*clf, and some pmcuynnl strain* of 
an Arxbianpoct to whom the chief of Qa**an*ent from Ctm*tan\u>oplc 
a gift of fire hundred pieces of ^old by the hand* of the ambassador of 
Omar 
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object of tbcir attack They consulted the cahph 
whether they should march to Cassarca or Jcra> 
Salem , and the advice of All determined tlic imme- 
diate siege of the latter To a profane eye, Jeru- 
salem a as the first or second capital of Palestine , 
but after Mecca and Medina, it \sas Tciered and 
visited by the dci out Moslems, as the temple of the 
Holy Land ■which had been sanctified by the rcic- 
lation of Moses, of Jesus, and of Mahomet himself 
The son of Abu Sopluan'was sent with five thou- 
sand Arabs to try the first evpenment of surprise or 
treaty , but on the eleventh daj , the towi was in- 
vested by the a hole force of Abu Obcidah He 
addressed the customarj summons to the chief com 
manders and people of ^lia ^ “ Health and hap 
piness to everj one that follows the right a aj ’ We 
require of you to tcstifj that there is but one God, 
and that Mahomet is liis apostle If you refuse this 
consent to pay tribute, and be under us forthaith 
OthcraisB I shall bring men against you nho love 
■death better than you do the drinking of wine or 
eating hog’s flesh Nor will I ever stir from jou, 
if it please God, till I have destrojed those that 
fight for you, and made slaves of your children ” 
But the city w as defended on every side by deep 
valleys and steep ascents, since the invasion ol 
Sy na, the vv alls and towers had been anxiously re- 
stored , the bravest of the fugitives of Yermuk had 
stopped in the nearest place of refuge , and in the 
defence of the sepulchre of Christ, the natives and 
strangers might feel some sparks of the enthusiasm 
which so fiercely glowed in the bosoms of the Sara- 
cens The siege of J'erusalem lasted four months , 
not a day was lost w ithout some action of sally or 
assault; the military engines incessantly played 
from the ramparts , and the inclemency of the win- 
ter was still more painful and destructive to the 
Arabs The Christians yielded at length to the 
perseverance of the boseigcrs The patriarch So- 
phromus appeared on the walls, and by the voice 
of an interpreter demanded a conference After a 
vain attempt to dissuade the lieutenant of the caliph 
from Ins impious enterpnse, he proposed, in the 
name of the people, a fair capitulation, with this 
extraordinary clause, that the articles of security 
^lould be ratt^ficd by the anthonty and presence of 
Omar himself The question W'as debated in the 
council of Medina, the sanctity of the place, and the 
advice of Ah, persuaded the caliph to gratify the 
wishes of his soldiers and enemies, and the sim- 
«l?hcity of Ins journey is more illustrious than (he 

■nruiatem 
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royal pageants of vanity and oppression The con- 
queror of Persia and Syria was mounted on a red 
camel, which carried, besides liis person, a bag of 
com, a bag of dates, a W'oodcn dish, and a leathern 
bottle of water Wherev er be baited, the company, 
without distinction, was invited to partake of liis 
homely fare, and the repast vv as consecrated by the 
prayer and exhortation of the commander of the 
faithful ' But in this expedition or pilgrimage, 
his power was exercised in the administration of 
justice he refonned the licentious poly gamy of the 
Arabs, relieved the tnbutaries from extortion and 
cruelty, and chastised the luxury of the Saracens, 
by despoiling them of tlicir noli silks, and dragging 
them on their faces in the dirt When he came 
within sight of Jerusalem, the ^caliph cried with a 
loud voice, “God is victorious O Lord, give us 
an easy conquest and, pitching his tent of coarse 
hair, calmly seated himself on the ground After 
signing the capitulation, he entered the city with- 
out fear or precaution , and courteously discoursed 
with the patriarch concerning its religious antiqui- 
ties " Sophronnis how cd hefore his new master, 
and secretly muttered, in the words of Hamel, 
“The ahoraination of desolation is in the holy 
place "" At the hour of prayer they stood together 
in the cbnrch of the Tesurrcclion , but tbe cahpb 
refused to perform Ins devotions, and contented 
himself with praying on the steps of the church of 
Constantine To the patriarch he disclosed liis 
j prudent and honourable motive “ Had I yielded,” 

I said Omar, “to your request, the Moslems of’.i 
, future age would have infringed the treaty under 
colour of imitating my example ” By lus command 
the ground of the temple of Solomon was prepared 
for the foundation of a moscli ,<> and, during a re- 
sidence of ten days, he regulated tlic present and 
future state of lus Syrian conquests Medina might 
be jealous, lest the cahph should he detained by 
the sanctity of Jerusalem or the bcanty of Hamas- 
ens, her apprehensions were dispelled by bis 
prompt and voluntary return to the tomb of tlie 
apostle *• 

To achieve what yet remained of the 
Syrian war, the cahph had formed two 
separate ai mics , a chosen detachment, ^ ° 
under Amrou and Tesnd, was left in the camp of 
Palestine, while the larger division, under the 
standard of Abu Obeidah and Caled, marcbed away 
to the north against Antiocb and Aleppo The 
latter of these, the Bcrma of the Greeks, was not 
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jet illustnous as tlic capital of a pro\ince or a 
kingdom , and tlie inhabitants, by anticipating their 
submission and pleading their poverty, obtained a 
moderate composition for their lives and religion 
But the castle of Aleppo, s distinct from the city, 
stood erect on a lofty artiflcial mound the sides 
were sharpened to a prceipice, and faced with free- 
stone , and the breadth of the ditch might be filled 
with water from the neighbouring springs After 
the loss of three thousand men, the garnson was 
still equal to the defence, and Youkinna, their 
valiant and hereditary chief, had murdered Ins 
brother, a holy monk, for daring to pronounce the 
name of pcaee In a siege of four or live months, 
the hardest of the Sj nan war, great numbers of the 
Saracens were killed and wounded their removal 
to the distance of a mile could not seduce the 
vigilance of Youkinna , nor could the Christians be 
ternfied by the exceiitionof three hundred captives, 
whom they beheaded before the castle nail The 
silence, and at length the complaints, of Abu 
Obcidah informed the caliph that their hope and 
patience nere consumed at the foot of this impreg- 
nable fortress “ I am variously affected,” replied 
Omar, “ bj tbe difference of jonr success , but 1 
charge j on by no means to raise the siege of the 
castle. Your retreat would diminish the reputa- 
tion of our arms, and encourage the infidels to fall 
upon you on all sides Bcmain before Aleppo till 
God shall determine the event, and forage nith 
your horse round the adjaeent country ” The ex- 
hortation of the commander of the faithful u as forti- 
fied by a supply of volunteers from nil the tnbes of 
Arabia, who arrived in the camp on horses or 
camels Among these was Dames, of n sbrvile 
birth, but of gigantic size, and intrepid resolution 
The forty -seventh day of his service he proposed, 
with only thirty men, to make an attempt on the 
eastlc The experience and testimony of Caled re- 
commended his offer , and Aba Obeidah admonished 
Ills brethren not to despise the baser ongin of 
Dames, since he himself, could he relinquish the 
public care, would cheerfully serve under the ban- 
ner of the slave His design was covered by the 
appearance of a retreat , and the camp of the Sara- 
cens was pitched about a league from Aleppo 
The thirty adventurers lay in ambush at the foot of 
the hill , and Dames at length succeeded in Ins in- 
quiries, though he was provoked by the ignorance 
of his Greek captives “ God curse these dogs,” 
said the illiterate Arab, “ what a strange barbarous 
language they speak At the darkest hour of the 
night, he scaled the most accessible height, which 
he had diligently surveyed, a place where tbe stones 

q The Persian historian of Timur (tom in ] v c SI p 300 }de 
^cribf^ the castle of Aleppo a^ foiiiided on a rock one hundred cubits m 
height a proof, says the Freiirh translator that ho had ne>er \isit^ 
the place It is noir in the midst of the cit} of no strength with a 
single gate the circuit is about 500 or 600 pnees and the ditch half full 
of stihnant wat^ (Vo\aj,cs de Tircrnier tom i p 140 Pocock ^ol 
M part 1 p ISO ) rlic fortrebses of the east are contemptible to a 
ruropcaii e)e 

r The date of the conquest of Antioch by the Arabs is of some im 
pnrtiiicc R} cotnpariii„ the jeara of the uorld in the chronognphy 
of 1 heoptianes witti the jeat^ of the Hegira in tlie histor> of Flm'icm, 
wesliall duermme, that it Mistaken between Jauuart 23d *md 


were less entire, or the slope less perpendicular, or 
the guard less vigilant Seven of the stoutest Sara- 
cens mounted on each other’s shoulders, and the 
weight of the column was sustained on the broad 
and sineuy back of the gigantic slave The fore- 
most in this painful ascent could grasp and climb 
the lowest part of the battlements they silently 
stabbed and cast down the sentinels , and the thirty 
brethren, repeating a pious ejaculation, “ 0 apostle 
of God, help and deliver us’” were successively 
draw n up by the long folds of their turbans With 
hold and cautious footsteps. Dames explored the 
palace of the governor, who celebrated, in riotous 
mernraent, the festival of his deliverance From 
tlicncc, returning to his companions, he assaulted 
on the inside the entrance of the castle They ov er- 
pon cred the guard, unbolted the gate, let down the 
drawbridge, and defended the narrow pass, till the 
arrival of Galcd, with the dawn of day, relieved 
their danger and assured their conquest Youkinna, 
a formidable foe, became an active and useful pro- 
selyte, and the general of the Saracens expressed 
his rcgaid for the most humble merit, by detaining 
the army at Aleppo till Dames was cured of his 
honourable wounds The cnpital of Syria was still 
covered by the castle of Aazaz and the iron bridge 
of the Orontes After the loss of these important 
posts, and the defeat of the last of the Itoman 
armies, the luxury of Antioch^ trembled and obey- 
ed Her safety w ns ransomed w ith three hundred 
thousand pieces of gold , but the tbronc of tbe suc- 
cessors of Alexander, tlie scat of the Homan gov ern- 
ment in the cast, wbicli bad been decorated by 
Cmsar with the titles of free, and holy , and invio- 
late, was degraded under the j okt of the ealipbs to 
the secondary lank of a provincial town ' 

In tbe life of Heraclius, tbe glories . . ... 

. 1 J » Fliglil of Ilcra 

of the Persian war are clouded on cims 

cither band by the disgrace and w eak- * ® 

ness of Ins more early and Ins later days When 
the successors of Mahomet unsheatbed the sword of 
war and religion, be was astonished at the bound- 
less prospect of toil and danger. Ins nature was 
indolent, nor could tbe infirm and frigid age of the 
emperor be kindled to a second effort The sense 
of shame, and the importamtics of tbe Syrians, 
prevented bis hasty departure from the scene of 
action , but tbe hero was no more , and the loss of 
Damascus and Jerusalem, the bloody fields of 
Aiznadin and Yermuk, may be imputed in some 
degree to the absence or misconduct of the sov ereign. 
Instead of defending the sepnlChre of Ghnst, he in- 
volved the church and state in a metaphysical con- 
troversy for the unity of his will , and while Hera- 

teinber 1st of tlie year of Clinst 638 (Paci, Critica, in Baron Annat 
** P 8J2 A1 Wakidi COcMey ^oI i p 314 ) assign? tint 

erent to Tue^di}. August 2lti, m mcoiiHisteiit date ^iiice Ea ter fell 
tlwt 5 wr on April 5tli, llie 2Mt of An^ii^t roust bare been a Frida\ 
($ce the Tables of the Art de i erifier les Dates } 

■ His bounteous edict which tempted the grateful cilj toasroroe the 
victor} of Pliar^lia for a perpetual eeni, is j,iveii cm Aimoxei^ rn 
/lijrporoAeit lep^ Kai aavAv aoi atrrovofiw Kat opxouet} Kai rpoKaOn 
avaroAnt John hinlala in Chroii p 91 erfil Vend H e 
may distingiush his authentic inforroitloii of domestic facts from his 
gross ignorance of general hntory 
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chits crowned the offspring of Ins second nnplinls, 
he was tanicli stripped of the most valuahlc part of 
their inhcntanre In the cathedral of Antioch, in 
the presence of the bishops, at the foot of the 
criicifiv, he bewailed the sins of the prince and 
people, but lus confession instructed the world, 
that It was sain, and perhaps impious, to resist the 
judgment of God TlieSararcns were insintiblc in 
fact, since tlicj were iniinciblc in opinion , and the 
desertion of Youkinna, his false rcpintanct and re- 
pealed pcrfidj, might jiistifj the siispieion of the 
emperor, that he was cncomp'isscd bj traitors and 
apostates, who conspired to betraj his person and 
their countrj to tht enemies of Christ, In the hour 
of adscrsit}, his superstition was agitated bj the 
omens and dreams of a falling crown, and after 
bidding an eternal farewell to Sjna, be stcrcVlj 
embarked with a few attendants, and .ibsolscd the 
faith of Ins subjects i Constantine, his eldest son, 
had been stationed witli fortj tboiisand men at 
Casarca, the ciiil metropolis of the three proiini ts 
of Palestine Rpt his priiatc interest recalled Inin 
to the Bjrantinc court , and, after the iliglit of Ins 
father, he felt himself an unequal champion to the 
united forec of the oalipli Ilts sanguard was 
boldly attacked bj three hundred Arabs and a 
thousand Mack slascs, who, in the depth of winter, 
had climhed the snowy mountains of Libnnus, and 
who were speedily followed hy the nrtorious squa- 
drons of Calcd himself Prom the north and south 
the troops of Antioch and .Tcnisalcm adsani cd along 
the sea-shore, till their h.inncrs were joiiud under 
l,naiiriiws>t,sn of Phoenician cities 

Tripoli and Tyre were hetrayed, and 
a fleet of fifty transports, winch entered without 
distrust the cnptnc liarhoiirs, brought a bcasonahlc 
supply of arms and proMSions to the camp of the 
Saraecns Tlicir labours were tcnninalcd hy the 
unevpected surrender of C.rsarea the Roman 
prince had emharked in the night ," and the de- 
fenceless citizens solicited their pardon with an 
offering of two hundred thousand pieces of gold 
The remainder of the proiincc, Rainlah, Ptolcniais 
or Acre, Siolicm or Ncapolis, Gnra, Ascalon, JJery- 
tiis, Sulon, Gabala, Lnodiccn, Apamcn, Ilicrapolis, 
no longer presumed to dispute the will of the con- 
queror, and Syria bowed under the sceptre of the 
caliphs scicn hundred years after Ponipey had 
despoiled the last of the Macedonian kings * 

Tf.r ron,,..rror. OHd haltlcS Of SIX Cam- 

A « consumed many tlionsands 

of the Moslems Tlity died with the 
reputation and the cliccrriilncss of martyrs , and tht 
Simplicity of their faith may he expressed in the 
words of an Arabian youth, when lie embraced, for 


«fi 
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the laat time, liia sister nml mother " It is not,” 
said he, “ the delicacies of Syria, or the fading de- 
lights of this world, that hast prompted me to 
dcsotc my life in the cause of religion But I seek, 
the fas our of God and his apostle, and I liaac 
heard from one of the companions of the prophet, 
that the spirits of the martyrs will be lodged in the 
crops of green birds, who shall taste the fruits, and 
drink of the risers, of paradise rnrcwcU, we 
shall meet again among the groscs and fountains 
which God has provided for lus elect ” The faith- 
ful captixcs might tsircisc a passive ami more 
arduous resolution , nml n cousin of Mahomet is 
cclchrntcd for refusing, after an ahstintncc of three 
days, the wine ami pork, the only nourisliintnt lint 
was allowed by tbe malice of the infidels The 
fraiUv of some weaker brethren exasperated the 
implacable spirit of fainticism , and the fallicr of 
Amcr deplored, in pathetic strains, the apostasy 
and damnation of a son, who bad renounced the 
promises of God, and the intercession of the pro- 
phet, to occupy, with the priests and deacons, the 
lowest mansions of hull The more fortunate Arabs, 
who survived the vvnr, and persevered in the faith, 
were restrained hy their abctcniious leader from 
the nhuse of prosperity After a refreshment of 
three days, Abu Olieidnh withdrew his troops from 
the pernicious contagion^of the liixuiy' of Antioch, 
ami assured the caliph that their religion nml virtue 
could only he preserved by the hard discipline of 
poverty and hhonr But the virtue of Omar, how- 
j ever rigorous to himself, was kind and liberal to his 
: hrethren After a just tribute of praise nml thnnks- 
gtving, he dropt a tear of compassion , nml silting 
down sin the ground, wrote an answer, in which he 
mildly censured the seventy of lus lieutenant 
God," said the successor of the prophet, “ has 
not forbidden the use of the good tilings of this 
world to fnilhful men, and such as have performed 
good woiks, Therefore you ought to have given 
them leave to rest themselves, and partake freely 
of those good things whicli tlic coiintiy affordeth 
If any of the Saracens have no family in Arabia, 
they may marry in Syria , nml whosoever of them 
wants any fetimic slaves, he may purchase as many 
ns he hath occasion for Tho eoiiqticrors pre- 
pared to use, or to ahiisc, this gracious permission , 
but the year of their triumph was marked hy a 
mortality of men and cattle , nml twenty-five thou- 
sand Hnracens were snatched away from the pos- 
session of Sy nn The death of Abu Obeidah might 
he Inniciitcd hy the elinstinns , hut lus brethren rc- 
collei ted that he was one of the fen elect whom the 
prophet had named as the heirs of paradise ^ Calcd 
siiivivcd his brethren about three years, and the 
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tomb of tht Sword of God is shown in the neigh- 
bourhood of Emesa His \aIoar, which founded 
in Arabia and Syria the empire of the caliphs, was 
fortified by the opinion of a special proiidencc, 
and as long as he wore a cap, which had been 
blessed by Mahomet, he deemed himself ini ulnera- 
blc amidst the darts of the infidels 
Progress of the Tlie place of the first conquerors was 
oi"*" supplied by a new generation of their 

A D 639-655 children and countrjmcn Syria be- 
came the seat and support ol the house of Omrai- 
yah , and the revenue, the soldiers, the ships of 
that powerful kingdom, were consecrated to enlarge 
on ctcry side the empire of the caliphs But the 
Saracens despise a superfluity of fame , and their 
historians scarcely condescend to mention the sub- 
ordinate conquests which are lost in the splendour 
and lapidity of their victorious career To the 
nott/i of Syria, they passed mount Taurus and re- 
duced to their obedience the province of Cilicia, 
with its capital Tarsus, the ancient monument of 
the Assyrian kings Beyond a second ridge of the 
same mountains, they spread the flame of war, 
rather than the light of religion, as far as the shores 
of the Euxinc and the neighbourhood of Constan- 
tinople To the east they advanced to the hanks 
and sources of tho Eupliiatcs and Tigris * the long- 
disputed barrier of Rome and Persia was for ever 
confounded , the walls of Edcssa and Amida, of 
Dara and Nisibis, which had resisted the arms and 
engines of Sapor or Nusliirvan, were levelled in 
the dust , and the holy city of Abgarus might vainly 
produce the epistle or the image of Christ to an 
unbelieving conqueror To the west, the Sjnan 
kingdom IS bounded by the sea and the ruin of 
Aradus, a small island or peninsula on the const, 
was postponed dimng ten years But the hills of 
Libanus abounded in timber , the trade of Ph(K,nicia 
was populous in mariners , and a fleet of seventeen 
hundred backs was equipped and manned by the 
natives of the desert The imperial navy of the 
Romans fled before them from the Pamphylian 
rocks to the Hellespont , but the spirit of the em- 
peror, a grandson of Heraclius, had been subdued 
before the combat by a dream and a pun » The 
Saracens rode masters of the sea , and the islands 
of Cyprus, Rhodes, and the Cyclades, were suc- 
cessively exposed to their rapacious visits Three 
hundred years before the chnstian sera, the memo- 
rable though fruitless siege of Rhodes’* by Deme- 
trius, had furnished that maritime republic w’lth the 


materials and the subject of a tiophy A gigantic 
statue of Apollo or the sun, seventy cubits in 
height, was erected at the entrance of the harbour, a 
monument of the freedom and the arts of Greece 
After standing fifty-six years, the colossus of Rhodes 
was overthrown by an earthquake , but the massy 
trunk, and huge fragments, lay scattered eight 
centuries on the ground, and are often described as 
one of the w onders of the ancient world They were 
collected by the diligence of the Saracens, and sold 
to a Jewish merchant of Edessa, who is said to have 
laden nine hundred camels with the weight of the 
brass metal an enormous w eight, though w e should 
include the hundred colossal figures,** and the three 
thousand statues, which adorned the prosperity of 
the city of the sun 
II The conquest of Egypt may be 
explained by the character of the v icto- cinracter and 
nous Saracen, one of the first of his 
nation, in an age when the meanest of the brethren 
was exalted above his nature by the spirit of enthu- 
siasm The hirth of Aiiirou was at once base and 
illustrious his mother, x notorious prostitute, was 
unable to decide among five of the Koreish $ but the 
proof of resemblance adjudged the child to Aasi, 
the oldest of her lovers *' The youth of Amroii was 
impelled by the passions and prejudices of his kin- 
dred his poetic genius was exercised in satirical 
verses against the person and doctnne of Mahomet-; 
his dextenty was employed by the reigning faction 
to pursue the religious exiles who had taken refuge 
III the court of the Ethiopian king * Yet he return- 
ed from this embassy, a secret proselyte , his reason 
or his interest determined him to renounce the wor- 
ship of idols , ho escaped from Mecca with his friend 
Calcd, and the prophet of Medina enjoyed at the 
same moment the satisfaction of embracing the two 
firmest champions of his cause The impatience of 
Anirou to lead the armies of the faithful was checked 
by the reproof of Omar, who advised him not to 
seek power and dominion, since he who is a subject 
to-day, may be a pnnee to morrow Yet his merit 
was not overlooked by the two first successors of 
Mahomet , they were indebted to his arms for the 
conquest of Palestine , and in all the battles and 
sieges of Syria, he united with the temper of a chief, 
the valour of an adventurous soldier In a visit to 
Medina, the caliph expressed a wish to survey the 
sword which had cut down so many chnstian wai- 
nors the son of Aasi unsheathed a short and ordi- 
nary scymitar, and as he perceived the surprise of 


if a prophet could an^ after himself, it \rould he Omar and that in 
a general calamiU, Omar rrould be excepted by the dmue justice 
(Ockley sol i p 221) 

s A1 Wnlkidi liad likewise written ahistoiy of the conquest of I>nr« 
bckir, or Mesopotamia (Ockle\, at the end of the second vol } which our 
interpreters do not appear to iiaie seen The Chronicle of Dion) sins 
of Telmar the Jacobite patriarch records the takin^ of Edessa A t) 
637, md of Dan A D 641 (Asseman Bibhot. Orient tom ti p 103) 
and the attentne m*iy glean some douhtful information from the Ctiro 
nography of Theophanes, (p 285—287 ) Most of the towns of Meso* 
I^btamia yielded by surrender (Abuinharag p 1121 

a He cTreamt tint he was at Thessalonica, a harmless and unmeaning 
vision but his soothsayer or his cowardice, understood the sure omen 
ofa defeat concealed m that inauspicious word Occ aWta viKm Giic 
to mother the victory (Tlieophan p 286 Zonanv tom ii 1 xiv 

^esi 


h Every pwige and every fact that relates to the isle the cilv and 
the colossus of Rhodes are compiled in tlie laborious treatise of Meiir 
«iis who Ins bestowed the same dili,«ence on the two larger lalands of 
Crete and Cyprus See in the third vol of his works, the JlhoduB of 
meiirsius (1 i c 1o p 715— 71P) The Byzantine unters Then 
phanes and Constantine liaie ignorantly prolon,.ed the term to 1360 
''od ridiculously dmde the weuht among 30 000 camels 
c Centum colossi ahum iiobihtaturi locum, says Pliny, with his 
usual spinL Hist Natiir xxxii 18 
d We learn tins anecdote from a spirited old woman who re\ iled to 
tlieir faces the caliph and Ins friend She was enconra,.ed hy the 
Misle^ liberality of Moawiyah (Abulfeda, Annul 

e Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, tom ii p 46, &c who quotes the Ahys 
sitiian history or romance of Abdel Balctdes Yet the fact of the ein 
bassy and ambassador may be allowed 
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Omar, “ A las,” said llie modest Saracen, the sword 
itself, without the arm of its master, is neither 
sharper nor more w eight} tlian the sw ord of Plinre?- 
dak the poet”' After the conquest of Eg}pt, he 
was recalled b} the jcaloiis} of the caliph Otliniaii , 
hut in the suhscqutnt troubles, the ambition of a 
soldier, a statesman, and an orator, emerged from a 
prnatL station His powerful support, both in 
council and in the field, established tlic throne of 
the Ommiadcs, the administration and rcicinic of 
"C'*, restored h} the gratitude of Moan ij ah 
to a faithful friend who had raised himself abotc 
the rank of a subject , and Aniroii ended his da} s 
I’l the palace nnd cil\ which he had founded 
on the banks of the Nile His d}iiig speech to 
his chililnn is eckbrated bj the Arabians as a 
model of eloquence nnd wisdom he deplored the 
errors of his joiith , but if the penitent was still 
infected h} till, sanit} of a poet, ho might cv- 
nggerate the icnnni and niiscliicf of his impious 
compositions * 

lnva.101, of Prom his camp, in Palestine, Aniron 

a*'d ’cm surprised or anticipated the ca- 

liph’s lease for the intnsion of Egypt *’ 

, The magnanimous Oninr trusted in his God nnd his 
sword, which had shaken the thrones of Chosrots 
and Casar hut when ho compared the slender 
force of the Moslems with the greatness of (ho en- 
terprise, he condemned his ow n rashness, and lis- 
tened to Ills timid tompanions The pride nnd the 
greatness of Pimrnoli w< re familiar to the readers of 
the Koran , and a tenfold repetition of prodigies had 
been scarce!} siiflicicnt to t fleet, not the aictor}, 
hut the flight, of SIX hundred thousand of the chil- 
dren of Israel the cities of Eg} pt were mail} and 
popiifous , tficir architecture was strong and solid , 
the Nile, with its numerous branches, was alone an 
tasapentblc barrier , and the granari of the impcn il 
ciij would ho ohstinatcli defended h} the Roman 
powers In this pcrplcxit}, the commander of the 
faithful resigned himself to the decision of chance, 
or, in his opinion, of Providence At the head of 
Old} four thousand Arabs, the intrepid Anirou had 
marched away from liis smiioii of Gn^awlicnhc 
wasoiertskcn hj the messenger of Omar *• If }ou 
are still in Syria,” said the ambiguous mandate, 

” retreat w sthout dc/ij , but if, at tbc receipt of tins 
epistle, }on base ahead} reached the frontiers of 
adianci with confldcncc, and depend outlie 
succour of God and of jour brcibren " The cxni- 
nence, perhaps the secret infclligenic, of Amroi, 

Uw, of ilii men ''“'“"on, tli tii iii ilic eliamr. 

co,. 
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had taught him to suspect the mnlability of courts , 
and ho eontiiiiicd his mnroh till Ins tents were un- 
qucstioimbl} pitched on Eg} ptian groniid He there 
assembled his oilicers, broke the seal, perused the 
epistle, gravely inquired the name nnd situation of 
the place, and declared Ins read} ohcdiciiec to the 
commands of the caliph After a siege of thirty 
dajs, he took possession of Farmnli or Pclusium , 
and that key of Egypt, as it has hcon justly mimed, 
nnlockcd the entrance of the country, ns (hr ns the 
nuns of Heliopolis and tho neighbourhood of the 
modern Cairo 

On the w csterii side of the Kile, at n 

„ < . . . . « . -I ciliM i>r 

small distance to the cast of the Pyrn* Mrini>lii« iiaijj 
nuds, at a small distance to the south 
of the Della, Memphis, one hundred and fifty fur- 
longs in circumference, displayed the magnificence 
of ancient kings Under the reign of the Ptolemies 
nnd Ca-snrs, the sent of government was removed to 
the sea-coast , tho ancient capital w as eclipsed liy 
the arts nnd opulence of Alc^undna , the palaces, 
and III length the temples, w ere reduced to a desolate 
and ruinous condition y ct, in the age of Augustus, 
nnd cicn in that of Constantine, Memphis was still 
numbered tunong the greatest nnd most populous of 
the prov UK lal cities ' The hanks of the Nile, in this 
place of the breadth of three thousand feet, were 
united by two bridges of sixty nnd of thirty boats, 
connected in the middle stream by the small island 
of Romln, which was covered with gardens and 
habitations ^ The eastern extremity of the bridge 
was termiimted by the town of IJabylon nnd the 
camp of n Roman legion, wliitb protected the 
passage of the river nnd tbc second capital of 
Egy pi Tins important fortress, w Inch miglil fairly 
be described ns a part of Mcmjiliis or Mismh, was 
invested by tbc arms of the licultnanl of Omar n 
reinforcement of four thousand Siimeciis soon ar- 
rived in Ills camp , nnd the military engines, which 
hnttcred the walls, may be imputed to the art nnd 
labour of Ins Sy nan allies. Yet the siege was pro- 
tracted to seven months, nnd the rash invaders 
were encompassed and threatened by the imtttda- 
tion of the Nile » Their last assault was bold nnd 
buctcssfiil they passed the ditch, which had been 
fortified with iron spikes, applied their scaling-lad- 
ders, entered the fortress with the shout of “ God is 
iietortotis nnd drove the remnant of the Greeks 
to their boats and the isle of Roiida Tlic spot was 
aftcrvv.irds recommended to the eonqncior by the 
easy communication with the gulf and tbc pcnin- 

Mm.'I.I'i*’!’’ V s iroXit , (ron^raiili | xrii n ll&nllintnr 
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sula of Arabia the remains of Memphis were de- 
serted , the tents of the Arabs ivcrc converted into 
permanent habitations , and the Grst nioscli was 
blessed by the presence of fourscore companions of 
Mahomet "■ A new citj arose in their camp on the 
eastward bank of the Nile, and the contiguous 
quarters of Babylon and Fostat are confounded in 
their present decay b} the appellation of old Misrah, 
or Cairo, of which they form an extensive suburb 
But the name of Cairo, the town of victory, more 
strictly belongs to the modern capital, which was 
founded in the tenth century by the Fatimite 
caliphs " It has gradually receded from the river, 
but the continuit} of buildings miy be traced b} an 
attentive eye from the monuments of Scsostiis to 
those of Saladin ° 

Voiuniir> Mill. Yet the Arabs, after a glorious and 
missioii of tiie profitable enterprise, must have rc- 

ConlsorJatob f , . , , . , 

lies, treated to the desert, had they not 

A D 638 found a powerful alliance in the heart 
of the country The rapid conquest of Alexander 
was assisted by the superstition and revolt of the 
natives thej abhorred their Persian oppressors, 
the disciples of the Magi, who had burnt the tem- 
ples of Egypt, and feasted with sacrilegious appetite 
on the flesh of the god Apis v After a penod of ten 
centuries the same revolution was renewed by a 
similar cause , and in the support of an incompre- 
hensible creed, the zeal of the Coptic ohristiaiis w as 
equally ardent T have alread} explained the origin 
and progress of the Monophjsite controvers}, and 
the persecution of the enipeiors, which converted a 
sect into a nation, and alienated Egv pt from their 
religion and government The Saiaceiis were re- 
ceived as the deliverers of the Jacobite church 
and a secret and eflectual treatj w as opened during 
the siege of Memphis between a victorious army 
and a people of slaves A inch and noble Eg} ptian, 
of the name of Mokavvkas, had dissembled his 
faith to obtain the administration of Ins province 
in the disorders of the Persian war he aspired to 
independence the embassy of Mahomet ranked 
him among princes , but he declined, with rich 1 
gifts and ambiguous compliments, the proposal of a 
new religion i The abuse of his trust exposed him | 
to the resentment of Heraclius, his submission 
w as delayed by arrogance and fear , and his con- 
science was prompted by interest to throw himself 
on the favour of the nation and the support of the 
Saracens In Ins first conference with Amrou, he 

m MurUdi, Merreilles de I Eej pie, 243-259 He expitiatcs on the 
subject nvith tUe zeal and mtimreness of citizen and *i bigot, and lus 
local (nditions have a strong air of truth and nccurucy 

B D Herbelot, Bibliotlieqiie Onentile p 2^3 

o The portion ofNen and ofOld Ciiroisnell kiion n, mil lias been 
often described Two writer^ wlio were intimitGlv icquaint^ with 
Bnrient and modern Es;) pt, Inie fixed iftera leinied rnaniry, the city 
of Memphis at Gtseh nirecth onjiovite the Old Cairo (Sicard Non 
%einx Menioire^ des dll Leinnt tom p 5 6 &h*iw«Ob 

aeri*itioiis and Tra\els p S96->304 ) ct we maj not disre^rd tlic 
aiithority or the arKi^ments of Pocock (\oI i p Su— 41 ) Niebuhr 
V ^iJ!**^* ^ 77*-10G)and aboicall, of D Anvitle (De^cnntioii 

P III 112 130^149} who bate removed Memphis to. 
Wards the ullage of Mnhannah, some mile« further to the south In 
thtir lieit the dibpiitnnts Iin\e forgot Ifiat the ample space of a 
metropolis coicn and annihilates the far Lreater part oi tlie con 
Irnimj 
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heard without indignation the usual option of the 
Koran, the tribute, or the sword “ The Greeks," 
replied Mokavvkas, “ are determined to abide the 
determination of the sword , but with the Greeks I 
desire no communion, either in this world or in the 
next, and I abjure for ever the Bjzantine tjiant. 
Ins s} nod of Chalcedon, and Ins Mclclntc slaves 
For myself and mj brethren, we are resolved to live 
and die in the profession of the gospel and unity 
of Christ It IS impossible for us to embrace the 
revelations of joui prophet , but we arc desirous of 
peace, and chcerfull} submit to pay tribute and 
obedience to his temporal successors " The tribute 
was ascertained at two pieces of gold for the head 
of every Christian, hut old men, monks, women, 
and children, of both sexes, under sixteen years of 
age, w ere exempted from this personal assessment 
the Copts above and below Memphis swore alle- 
giance to the caliph, and promised an hospitable 
entertainment of three days to every niussulman 
who should travel through tlicir country Bj this 
charter of sccunt}, the ecclesiastical and civil 
tvranny of the Mclchilcs was dcstrojed ' the 
anathemas of St Cjril were thundcied from every 
pulpit, and the sacicd edifices, with the patrimony 
of tlic cliurdi, were restored to the national com- 
munion of the Jacobites, who enjojed without 
moderation the moment of triumph and revenge 
At the pressing summons of Amrou, their patriarch 
Benjamin emerged from his desert, and, after the 
fiist interview, the courteous Arab affected to de- 
clare, that he had never conversed with a Christian 
priest of more innocent manners and a more v cnc- 
rnblc aspect* In the march from Memphis to 
Alcxaudna the lieutenant of Omai intrusted his 
safety to the zeal and gratitude of the Egjptians 
the roads and hndges were diligenti} repaired, and 
in every step of Ins progress, he could depend on a 
constant suppi} of provisions md intelligence The 
Greeks of Egjpt, whose numbers could scarcely 
equal a tenth of the natives, were overwhelmed by 
the universal defection, they had ever been hated, 
they were no longer feared the magistrate lied 
from his tribunal, the bishop from his altar, and 
the distant garrisons were surprised or starved hj 
the surrounding multitudes Had not the Nile 
afforded a safe and ready convcjance to the sea, 
not an individual could have escaped, who by birth, 
or language, or office, or religion, was connected 
with their odious name 
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tUfse nepawv tjtre/SqfcOTuv eir ra lepa, sajs the laal of 

q Mokawkw sent the propliel two Coptic damsel* sfitli two maids, 
fil. '"»ot of pure fold, oil, lioney.anJ 

tlie nnest white linen of Egypt, with a horee,a mule and an ass dis 
tin|,iiished hy thcip respectiie qualifications The embassy of Ma 

"• tlie seienth )Cir of the He-ira 
r H KR ) hee Gagnier, (Vie ds Alahomet, tom ii p 255, So6 303 ) 
from Al Jannabi 

t’*“'''=turc of Egypt, and the conduct of the war, had been 
inisleil by Ilerithiis to the patrnreh Cy nis (Theophan p 280 2SI ) 
^pui! Mid J'lmes 11 do you not roiisiilt your priests ^ “ We 

CIO, repiiM the catholic amlnssador **ind our nfiair^ surceed nocord 
L ^ f** relate the phiis of Cyrus of piyiu., tribute 

wiiiiout impitrinp theri>eniie, end of coinertin. Omar by his mar- 
riage nrith the emnerorsdau(.htcr (Nicephor Breiiar p 17 18) 

mUennudot (Hi^ Palrnrch Atexwmlnn 
has enriched the conquest of E^>pt wiUisome facU 
from the Arabic text of Se>eru8 tlie Jacobite historian 
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By llic retreat of the G rceLs fi om the 
quwt of Alex proMnees of Upper Egrjpt, n consider- 
andrw fo^cc was collected m the island 

of Delta the natural and artificial channels of the 
Nile afforded a succession of strong and defensible 
posts , and the road to Alcvandria u ns laboriously 
cleared by the Mctory of the Saracens in tno and 
tivcnty days of general or partial combat In their 
annals of conquest, the siege of Alexandria* is per- 
haps the most arduous and important enterprise 
The first trading city in the n orld was abundantly 
replenished with the means of subsistence and 
defence Her numerous inhabitants fought foi the 
dearest of human rights, religion and property , and 
the enmity of the natives seemed to exclude them 
from the common benefit of peace and toleration 
The sea w as continually open , and if Hcraclius had 
been aw ake to the public distress, fresh armies of 
Romans and barbarians might have been poured 
into the harbour to sate the second capital of the 
empire A circumference of ten miles would ha\e 
scattered the forces of the Greeks, and faiouicd the 
stratagems of an actnc enemy , but the two sides of 
an oblong square were coiercd by the sea and the 
lake Marmotis, and each of the narrow ends exposed 
a front of no more than ten furlongs The cflorts of 
the Arabs were not inadequate to the difliculty of 
the attempt and the value of the prize Prom the 
throne of Medina, the eyes of Omar were fixed on 
the camp and city his voice excited to arms the 
Arabian tiihes and the veterans of Syria, and the 
mont of a holy war was recommended by the pcou 
liar fame and fertility of Egypt Anxious for the 
mm or expulsion of their ty rants, the faithful nativ es 
devoted their labours to the service of Amrou , some 
sparks of martial spint were pci haps rekindled by 
the example of their allies, and the sanguine hopes 
of Mokaw kas had fixed his sepulchre in the church 
of St John of Alexandria Eutychius the patriarch 
observes, that the Saracens fought with the courage 
of lions , they repulsed the frequent and almost 
daily sallies of the besieged, and soon assaulted in 
their turn the walls and towers of the city In cv eiy 
attack, the sword, the banner of Amrou, glittered in 
the van of the Moslems On a memorable day, he 
w as betray ed by his impi udciit v nlour his follon era 
vvho had entered the citadel were diiven back and 
the general, with a friend and a slave, remained a 
prisoner in the hands of the chnstians When 
Amrou was conducted before the prefect, ho remem- 
bered bis dignity, and forgot liis situation , a lofty 
demeanour, and resolute language, revealed the 
lieutenant of tbc calipb, and the battle-axe of a 
soldier was already raised to strike off tbc bead of 
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tbc audacious captive His life was saved by tbe 
readiness of Ins slav e, w lio instantly gave Ins master 
a blow on the face, and commanded liim, vvitb an 
angry tone, to be silent in the presence of Ins 
superiors The crcdnlons Greek was deceived , be 
listened to tbc offer of a treaty, and Ins piisoners 
were dismissed in tbc hope of a more respectable 
embassy, till the joyful acclamations of the camp 
announced tbe letnrn of tbcir general, and insulted 
tbc folly of tbc infidels At length, after a siege of 
fourteen months," and the loss of three and twenty 
thousand men, the Saracens prevailed the Greeks 
embarked Ibcir dispirited and diminislicd numbers, 
and tbc standard of Mahomet was planted on the 
walls of the capital of Egj pt “I have taken,” said 
Amrou to the caliph, “ the great city of the west 
It IS impossible for me to enumerate the vaiicty 
of Its nches and beauty , and I shall content my- 
self with observing, that it contains four thousand 
palaces, four thousand baths, four hundred theatres 
or places of amusement, twelve thousand shops for 
the sale of vegetable food, and forty thousand tri- 
butary Jews The town has been subdued by force 
of arms, without treaty or capitulation, and the 
Moslems arc impatient to seize tbe fruits of their 
victory ”* The commander of the faithful icjected 
with firmness tbe idea of pillage, and directed Iiis 
lieutenant to reserve tbc wealth and revenue of 
Alexandria for the public service and the piopaga- 
tion of the faith the inlmbitcints were numbered , 
a tribute was imposed , tbe zeal and resentment of 
the Jacobites were curbed, and tbe Meloliitcs who 
submitted to the Arabian y okc were indulged in 
the obscure but tranquil exercise of their worship 
Tbe inlclligcnce of this disgraceful and calamitous 
event aflliclcd the declining beallli of the emperor, 
and Heraclius died of a diopsy about seven weeks 
after tbe loss of Alexandna r Under llio minority 
of bis grandson, the clamours of a people, deprived 
of tbeir daily sustenance, compelled tbc Byzantine 
court to undertake tbe recovery of the capital of 
Egypt In the space of four years, the harbour and 
fortifications of Alexandria were tw ice occupied by a 
fleet and army of Romans They were tw ice expelled 
by the valour of Amrou, who was recalled by the 
domestic peril from the distant wars of Tiipoli and 
Nubia But the facility of the attempt, the repeU- 
tion of the insult, and tl.c obstinacy of the resistance 
provoked him to swear, that if a thud ume he drove 
the infidels into the sea, he would lender Alexandria 
as accessible on all ^dcs as the bouse of a prosti- 
tute Faithful to his promise, he dismantled seve- 
ral parts of the walls and towers, but the people 
were spared in the chastisement of tbe city, and 
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t!ie nioscli of Met cy w as crcclcil on the spot w here 
tlic Mclonous general had stopped the fur^ of his 
troops 


Hie Alexandrian I should dcceuc the expectation of 

iibmrj render, if I passed in silence the 

fate of the Alexandrian library, as it is described 
by the learned Abulphnragnis The spirit of Ain- 
rou was more curious and liberal than that of Ins 
brethren, and in his leisure hours, the Arnbinn 
ehiefwns pleased with the conicrsation of John, 
the lost disciple of Animoiiius, and who derned 
the surname of Plnloponus, from his lahoriniis 
studies of grammar and philosophy ' Imboldciud 
by this familiar intercourse, Plnlopoiitis presumed 
to solicit a gift, inestimable in /nr opinion, eon- 
tcmplibic in that of the hnrbarnns, the royal li- 
brary, which alone, among the spoils of Alexandria, 
had not been appropriated by the Msit and the seal 
of the conqueror Amrou was inclined to gratify 
the wish of the grammarian, but his rigid integrity ; 
refused to alienate the minutest object without the : 
consent of the caliph , and the well-known answer 
of Omar was inspired by the ignorance of a fanatic 
“If these writings of the Greeks agree with the 
book of God, they arc useless and need not be pre- 
sened if they disagree, they arc pernicious and 
ought to be destroy cd “ The sentence w .is executed 
with blind obedience the \olumcs of paper or 
parchment were distributed to the four thousand 
baths of the city , and such was their incredible 
multitude, that SIX months were banh siiflii icnt for 
the consumption of this precious fuel Since the 
Dynasties of Abulpharaguis • lia\cbccii gi\en to 
the world in a Latin scrsion, the talc has been 
repeatedly transcribed, and escry scholar, with 
pious indignation, has deplored the irreparable 
shipwreck of the learning, tlic arts, and the genius 
of antiquity For ray own part, I am strongly 
tempted to deny both the fact and the conscquciu cs 
The factisindccd maricllous “ Read and wonder*’’ 
says the historian himself and the solitary report 
of a stranger who wrote at the end of six hundred 
years on the conflnes of Media, is oicrbalanccd by 
the silence of two annalists of a more carl> date, 
both Christians, both natiics of Egypt, and the most 
ancient of whom, the patriarch Eutychius, has 
amply described the conquest of Alexandria i> The 
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rigid sentence of Omar is repugnant to the sound 
and orthodox precept of the Mahometan casuists 
they expressly declare, that the religious hooks of 
the Jews and christmns, which arc acquired by the 
right of war, should ne\er he committed to the 
flames , and that the works of prof me science, his- 
lonniis or poets, physic tans or philosophers, may he 
lawfully applied to the use of the fnithfiil X A more 
dcslructise 7cal may perhaps he ittribiited to the 
first successors of Mahomet, yet in this instance, 
the conflagration would base speedily expired in 
the deficiency of ninternK I shall not recapitu- 
late the disasters of the VIcxandrnn library, the 
insoluntnry flame that was kindled by C tsar in his 
own defence,** or the misehicxotis bigotry of the 
Christians who studied to destroy the* monuments of 
idolatry » Rut if we gnailiinlly desrend from the 
age of the Antonines loth it of Tlie*odosius, wubhall 
Ic.irn from a chain of contemporary w ilnesses, llinl 
the royal palace and the temple of Sernpis no longer 
coiitiiincd the four, or the bcseii, hundred thousand 


xolumes, uhii h had hem nssemhlcd by the cunosity 
and mngnifircncc of the Ptolemies * Perhaps the 
church and sent of the pntrinn hs might hi enriched 
with a repository of hooks, but if tlic pundetous 
mass of Vrian and Monouliysile controsersy yrtre 
indeed tonstinietl in the public batlis,* n pbiloso- 
phermay allow, with a bimlc, that itwas iiltim.itily 
dcsoted to the benefit of nmnkinil I sincerely 
regret the more yiilimbic Iibmrics wliieli Imyc been 
inyoKed in llie rum of the Roman imptrc, but 
when 1 seriously compute tlii lapse of nges, the 
waste of ignnmnec, niitl the calamities of w.ir, our 
treasures, rnllitr linn our losses, are the object of 
my surprise Many curious niitl interesting f,icts 
are buried in obliyion, the llirec gnat liKtoriiins 
of Rome base been iraiisniilted to our bands, in a 
inutilntcilstnlc, nndwc.'ircchpriMil of many pluis- 
ing compositions of the lyric, i mihic, and dr.tmalie 
poetry of the Greeks Yet we should gratefully 
remember, llmt the mischances of time and nceidciit 
base spared the classic works to which the siilfragc 
of niitiqiiity *■ had adjudged the first place of genius 
and glory the teachers of aneicnl knowledge, who 
arc still extant, had perused and compared the 
writings of their predecessors ,* nor can it f.urly he 
presumed that any important truth, any useful dis- 
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co\cr} Jh art ftr tnturc, has been snatched nwaj 
from the { unosil) of modern aj;ts 

In the adnunistrition of Lppt.' 
ofLsjitt Amrmi Inlnnu d the demands 01 jns- 

tHC and pohc\ . the intirrst of the people of the 
law, who were dt fended bj God, and of the pcopU 
of the alhanct, who were protected bj man Intlu 
recent tumnll of conquest and dtlncrnme, ihi 
toiiKiic of the Copts and tht sword of the Arabs 
were most adrcfsc to the tmnqndbtj of the pro* 
since To the former, Amrmi dtelarid, that facUon 
and fnl«chood would be doublj chastised , bs the 
pamsbment of the nccnse^^, whom be should dett st 
as bis pcr'OUiil cai mics, and bj the promotion of 
their innocent brethren, whom their cn\> had 
laboured to iiijiirc and supplant lie excited the 
latter hj the mouses of religion and honour to sus- 
tain the digiitts of tin ir char.ictcr, to c iidcar them- 
selves bj a niodt5l and (cmpcnitc conduct to God 
and the cntipb, to spare and protect a people ssho 
had (rusted to tbcir faith, and to content tbcnisclscs 
with the legitimate and splendid rewards of their 
sictorj In the innnageincnt of the resenne ho dis- 
approved the simple hut oppressive mode of a < ipi- 
tatinn, and preferred w ith reason a proportion of 
taxes, dcdiicUd on cvet^ branch from (he clear 
profits of agriculture and commerce A third part 
of the tribute was appropriated to the annual repurs 
of the djkcs and canals, so essential to the public 
vulfnrc Under Ins administration the fertility of 
Egypt supplied the dearth of Arabia and a string 
of camels, laden with corn and provisions, covered 
almost vviilioul an interval the long road from Mem- 
phis to Medina • But the genius of \mrou soon 
renewed the maritiinc commumeation vvhicti had 
been attempted or achieved hj the PlinraoUs, the 
Piolciiiics, or the C.t sirs , and a ennni, at least 
eighty miles in length, was opened from the Nile to 
the Red sen This inland navigation, wliitli would 
have joined (he Mediterranean and the Indian ocean, 
was soon discontinued ns useless and dangerous 
the throne was removed from Medina (o Damascus, 
and the Grecian fleets might have explored a pas- 
sage to the holy cities of Arabia «• 

Hiciienana jiojtu Of liis ncvv conqiicst, the caliph 

inmne«ni jnipcrfcct knowledge 

from the voice of fame and the legends of the Koran 
He requested that his lieutenant would place before 


\N EMPinr 

bis cyt s tlic realm of Pbar.ioli timl tbe Amnlekitcs , 
nml tbe answer of Amrou exbibils a lixcly and not 
tinPiilhfiil picture of tb.il singular country " “ O 
commander of the fnilbfnl, Pgvpt is n compound of 
blnik enrlli uml green plants, between a piilveri/cd 
mountnln and a red saml The ilistaiicc from Sy one 
to the sta IS a month's journey for a horseman 
Vlong the valley dtscends a river, on which the 
blessing of the Most High reposes both in the even- 
ing and morning, and vvhich uses and falls with 
the revolutions of the siiii and moon When the 
annual dispensation of Providence unlocks the 
springs and fountains that nourish the c,irth, the 
Nile rolls his swcUing and sounding waters tiiroiigli 
I till realm of Egypt tlie fields are overspread by 
the salutary flood, and the villages communicate 
with each other in (heir painted harks The retreat 
of (he inundation dcposiLs a ferlili/ing mud for the 
rtecplion of the* various seeds the crowds of Ims- 
hnndmen who hinekon the land may he compared 
to a swarm of industrious ants , and their native 
indolence is quickened by the lash of the lask-mas- 
(er, and the promise of the flowers and fruits of a 
plentiful increase Their hope is seldom deceived , 
hut the riches which they extract from the wheat, 
the Ihirlcy, and the rice, (he legumes, the fruit-trees, 
and the cattle, arc unequally shared between those 
who labour and those who possess According to 
the Vicissitudes of the stasons, the face of the coun- 
try IS adoincd with a ttltc} w nvc, a verdant rmcraW, 
and the deep yellow of a oo/r/rn harvest "* Yet tins 
hincflcinl order is sometimes interrupted , and the 
long delay and sudden swell of the river in the first 
year of the conquest might nlTord some colour to an 
edifying fable It is said, tli.it the annual sacrifice 
of a virginr had been interdicted by the piety of 
Omar, and that the Nile lay sullen and inni live in 
his slinllow bed, till the mandate of the caliph was 
cast into the obedient stream, w Inch rose in a single 
night to (ho height of sixteen ciihits The admira- 
tion of (he Arabs for their new conquest cticotirnged 
(he licence of their romantic spirit We may read, 
in (he grav csl antliors, that Egy pt w ,is crow ded vv itli 
twenty (liniisnnd cities or villages s t/mt, exclusive 
of (he Greeks and Arabs, the Copts alone were 
found, on (he assessment, six nnitioiis of tributary 
subjects,'' or twenty millions of either sox, and of 
every age three hundred millions of gold or 
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Whil wonder In the siiltrj etiines llial aprevil, 
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Or on frail llnals In iirl„hhoiirin„ ciliis rule, 

1 hat ti»i and litilter o’er llie ambit nt tide 

(Masons VI nriLs and Memoirs of Grav, p 100. 200) 

p Mnthrtl, )! lOt-lc; 1 he nader inll iio| 1 asllj cfrilil it hnmaii 
aicnner iimler the thrisllnn impcrora or 0 tnirach of the ancicssnta of 
Malmniel 


7 AJaillel, nr<erip(lnn de jT.ipIc, p 22 Mt mrnt tons Ibis immber 
1 1 mill AluiK tllAl tlie|«tiitrafiU of (hr^o 

tl«ltUlll1 rVMW^ia.* aasal llspaft a I ^ 


as llie ronimon npinioii ) ni mese riiians 

nnliln two nr llitei rti«u«.iinl perMius, and many of Hum an. more 
populous III III oiir larf,e rule* 

'* Tlict'uiil) millions are eom 

C 'weinh of 111,1,1.111.1 alKiie s.Kl), 

J 'mi, “'I of iixn to nnrnen ns ie»p„(„V 

losiicterii inrelierriiesaiirhiiopiihlioiidi hlniicr.n 71 7 >l 1 ,,1 
preaidenldopnel (OriB.nc dii Arts i.c i„m 1.1 ,» ]«, fsf ) llslilill 
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silver were annually paid to the treasury of the 
caliph * Our reason must he stirtled hy these ex- 
travagant assertions , and they will become more 
palpable, if we assume the compass and measure 
the extent of hahitdble ground a \ alley from the 
tropic to Memphis, seldom broader than twehc 
miles, and the triangle of the Delta, a flat surface 
of two thousand one hundred square leagues, com- 
pose a twelfth part of the magnitude of France ‘ 
A more accurate research will justify a more rea- 
sonable estimate The three hundred millions, 
created hy the error of a scribe, are reduced to the 
decent revenue of four millions three hundred thou- 
sand pieces of gold, of which nine bundled thousand 
were consumed by the pay of the soldiers” Two 
authentic lists, of the present and of tlic twelfth 
century, are circumscribed within the respectable 
number of two thousand seven hundred villages 
and towns” After a long residence at Cairo, a 
French consul has ventured to assign about four 
millions of Mahometans, Christians, and Jews, for 
the ample, though not incredible, scope of the popu- 
lation of Egypt ^ 

AvaicA IV The conquest of Africa, from 
''‘"Abda'iiii" Atlantic ocean,* was 

A D 617 first attempted by the arms of the 
caliph Otliman The pious design was approved 
by the companions of Mahomet and the chiefs of 
the tribes, and twenty thousand Arabs marched 
from Medina, with the gifts and the blessing of the 
commander of the faithful They were joined in 
the camp of Memphis by twenty thousand of their 
countrymen , and the conduct of the war was in- 
trusted to Abdallah,* the son of Said and the foster- 
brother of the caliph, who had lately supplanted the 
conqueror and lieutenant of Egj pt Yet the favour 
of the prince, and the merit of his favountc, could 
not obliterate the guilt of his apostasy The early 
conversion of Abdallah, and his skilful pen, had 
recommended him to the important office of tran- 
scribing the sheets of the Koran he betrajed lus 
trust, corrupted the text, derided the errors which I 


he had made, and fled to Mecca to escape the 
justice, and expose the ignorance, of the apostle 
After the conquest of Mecca, he fell prostrate at 
the feet of Mahomet his tears, and the entreaties 
of Otliman, extorted a reluctant pardon , hut the 
prophet dcrlarcd that he had so long hesitated, to 
allow time for some zealous disciple to a\engc his 
injury in the blood of the apostate With apparent 
fidelity and effective merit, he served the religion 
which it was no longer lus interest to desert lus 
birth and talents gave him an honourable rank 
among the ICoreish , and, in a nation of cavalry , 
Abdallah was renowned as the boldest and most 
dexterous horseman of Arabia At the head of forty 
thousand Moslems, he advanced from Egypt into 
the unknown countries of the west The sands of 
Barca might be impervious to a Roman legion , but 
the Arabs were attended by their faithful camels , 
and the natives of the desert beheld without terror 
the familiar aspect of the soil and climate After a 
painful march, they pitched their tents before the 
walls of Tripoli,'’ a maritime city in which the 
name, the wealth, and the inhabitants, of the pro- 
vince had gradually centred, and which now main- 
tains the third rank among the states of Barbary 
A reinforcement of Greeks w as surprised and cut 
in pieces on the sea-shore , but the fortifications of 
Tripoli resisted the first assaults , and the Saracens 
were tempted by the approach of the prmfect 
Gregory ,« to relinquish the labours of _ 
the siege for the penis and the hopes Gregory sna liu 
of a decisive action If lus standard 
w as followed by one hundred and tw enty thousand 
men, the regular bands of the empire must have 
been lost in the naked and disorderly crowd of 
Afneans and Moors, who formed the strength, or 
rather the numbers, of lus host He rejected with 
indignation the option of the Koran or the tribute , 
and during several days, the two armies were 
fiercely engaged from the dawn of light to the hour 
of noon, when their fatigue and the excessive heat 
compelled them to seek shelter and refrcsluncut in 


ttrenty re»en millions on sncient Egypt, liccause tlie seventeen Iiundted 
companions of Seso^tris were born on the Mme day 
• Elmicin, Hist &rateii n 218 and this gross lump Is swallowed 
^hout scruple by D Herbelot (Bibliot Orient p 1031 ) Arbuthuot. 
(Tables of Ancient Coins, p 262 ) and De Guignts (Hist des Huns. 

tom 111 p l 3 o) Tlieymishtallege the not less extra\aganlliberalitv 

or Apnian in ft^our of the Ptolemies (in prsefatj^of seventy four 
nnriads 740,000 talents an annual income of |85 or near 300 millious 
uf pounds sterling according as we reckon by the £K\ptian or the 
Alexindrian talent (Bernard de Ponderibus Aiitiq p 180) 
t bee the mea^turemeni of X> Anvitle (Mem «urP£gypte p 23. Ac) 
After some peeviMi cavils, Pauw (Recherches sur les Egj ptien«, loro 

I p 718—121 ) can only enlarge his reckoning to 2250 square leigues 

u Rcuaiidot, Hist. Patriarch Alexand p 334, who calls the common 

rcidin,;^ or serstpii of Etmacin, error tibrarn His own emeiidatiou 
of 4 300, OM pieces in the iiitiUi century, maintains a probable medium 
between the 3 000 000 whicli the Anus ncguired by the conouest of 
p 169 ) and the 2,400 000 whicli the sultan of Omstonti 
iiople Ic\ led in the last rentury (Pietro della Valle, tom i p J52 
Tlievenot, part i p 824 ) Pniiw (Reclicrrhes tom ii p 365—173 ) 
graduiill) raises the re\enueof the Fharafdis, the Ptolemies, and the 
Cffsai^ Irofti <ivc to fifteen millions of German crowns 
X The list of Schultcns, (Index Geograpli nd ciicem Vit Silidin n 
6 ) Goiitaiiis 2306 places that of I) Anville, (Mem sur 1 L^pte, p 29 ) 
from the dtian of Cairo ciiumerates 2696 
y See MaiUet, (pcscnptioii de I Csyple p 28 ) who seems to argue 
with candour and jtidp.ment I nm much better satisfied w ith the ob 
peri Atfons than ir/fti the reuhn^ <tC the French consul Me was i..no 
rant of Greek and Latin literature and Uts fancy is too much deliuUted 
'it: V Arabs TIreir best knowledge is collected by 

Abulfcda, (Descript «,;ypt Arab ct Ut a Joh Daud Alicliaelis, 


Goltingm, in 4to 1776 ) and in two recent \o>ages into Egypt, we are 
amused b> ba>ar\, and instructed b> Volney I wish the latter could 
trxx e) o> er the globe 

S My conquest of Africa is drawn from two French interpreters of 
Arabic literature, Ciriloniie, (Hist del Afriqiie et de 1 Espit^ne sous 
H Domination des Anbe% tom i p 8-55) and Olter (Hist de 
I Amdemic des Inscriptions, tom xxi n tU— 12o and 136) Ih^ 
principal inform itioii from ftomri, who composed, A D 
1331 an Encyclppediiiii more than twenW inlumes Thefiicgeneral 
parlssucctssisely treat of 1 Plijsics 2 Man, 3 Animals 4 Phnis, 
ami, 5 History and the African affairs are di&cussed in the sixth 
cinptcr of the fifth section of this last part, f Reiske Prodido^mala ad 
Ha^i Chalifie Tahuhs, p 232—234) Among the older histonnns who 
are quoted by I^oxain we may distinguish the original iiarratixeof a 
soldier who led the \ an of tlie flioslems 
o See the history of Abdallah in Abiilfeda, (Vit Mohammed p 109) 
nndlngvter (Vie de Mthomei tom tti p -45—48) 
o The province and cit^ of Tripoli arc described by I co Africamis 
(in ^axigattone etViasf,! di Ramiisio tom i \enetn 1650, fol 76 
set eo,) and Marmol (Description de 1 Afrique tom ii p 562 ) The 
first of these writers was a Moor a schmir, and a traxeller who 
romposrd or translated his African geography in a state of riplivity at 
Rome where he Ind assumed the name and reheion of pope LeoX, 
In a Biinilar captuity among the Moors the Sinmard Marmol a sol 
Txf 1 1 1 ^ ^ compiled Ins Dcecriptiun of Africa translated by 

D Ahhiicuurt Into French (Parts 1667 3 vols in 4to ) Marmol had 
read and seen, but be is destitute of the curious anil extensive ob. 
*^*^'^ml**” which abounds in the origtnil work of Leo the African 
c Tucopliaue^ who menUons the defeat rather l\y\n the death of 

Gregory He brands the pnefect with the name of Tipaiior he Iwd 
probably assumed the purple (Chronograph p 285 ) 
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\ llicir respective enmps. The daughter of Gregory, 
a maid of incomparable beaut} and spirit, is said to 
have fought by bis side from her earliest jouth slic 
was trained to mount on horseback, to draw the 
bow, and to wield tbescymitar, and the richness 
of her arms and apparel w as conspicuous in the 
foremost ranks of the battle Her band, with a 
hundred thousand pieces of gold, was oITcrcd for the 
bead of the Arabian general, and the joutbs of 
Africa were c\citcd bj the prospect of the glorious 
prize At the pressing solicitation of bis brethren, 
Abdallah withdrew bis person from the field, but 
the Saracens w ere discouraged bj the retreat of their 
leader, and the repetition of these equal or uiisnc- 
ccssfiil conflicts 
Vuiorj ofthe noblc Arabian, who afterwards 

Arub^ became tbeadversar} of Ah, and the 
father of a caliph, bad signali/cd bis valour in 
1*03 pt» ond Zobcir^ was the first who planted a 
scaling-ladder against the vialls of Bnb>lon In 
the African war be was detached from the standard 
of Abdallah On the news of the battle, Zobcir, 
with twelve companions, cut bis way through the 
camp of the Greeks, and pressed forwards, without 
tasting either food or repose, to partake of the dan 
gers of his brethren He cast his c}cs round the 
field •• Where,” said he, “ is our generaP” 
« III his tent ” ” Is the tent a station for the 
general of the iloslcms’” Abdallah represented 
with a blush the importance of his own life, and 
the temptation that was held forth by the Roman 
prwfcct “ Retort,” said Zobcir, “ on the infidels 
their ungenerous attempt Proclaim through the 
ranks, that the bead of Gregorj shall be repaid with 
bis captive daughter, and the equal sum of one 
hundred thousand pieces of gold ” To the courage 
and discretion of Zobcir the lieutenant of the caliph 
intrusted the evccution of his own stratagem, which 
inclined the long-disputed balance in favour ofthe 
Saracens Siippljing by nctivitj and artifice the 
dcficicncj of numbers, a part of their forces laj con- 
cealed in theirtents, while the remainder prolonged 
an irregular skirmish with the enemy, till the sun 
was high in the heavens On both sides they re- 
tired with fainting steps their horses were un- 
bridled, their armour was laid aside, and the hostile 
nations prepared, or seemed to prepare, for the re- 
freshment of the evening, and the encounter of the 
ensuing day On a sudden the charge was sound- 
ed . the Arabian camp poured forth aswarm of fresh 

Greeks and Africans was surprised, assaulted, 

‘'‘l"'“**'°"®ofthef.inhfiil,vW,o, 
he eye of fanaticism, might appear as a band of 
angels descending from the skj The pncfcct him 
self was slam b} the hand of Lheir ^00 jr; 

’diirli wV,'honourc<wl^^^^ of AH ^ i''® 
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who sought revenge and death, was surrounded and 
made prisoner , and the fugitives involved in their 
disaster the town of Sufctula, to which they escaped 
from the sabres and lances of the Arabs Sufctula 
was built one hundred and fifty miles to the south 
of Carthago a gentle dcclivitj is watered by a run- 
ning stream, and shaded by a grove of juniper trees , 
and, in the ruins of a tiiuinphal arch, a portico, and 
three temples of the Corinthian order, curiosity may 
}ct admire the magnificence of the Romans * Aftci 
the fall of this opulent citj, the provincials and 
barbarians implored on all sides the mcrcj of the 
conqueror IIis vanitj or his S'cal might be flat- 
tered by olTcrs of tribute or professions of faith 
but his losses, his fatigues, and the progress of an 
epidemical disease, prevented a solid establishment, 
and the Saracens, aftci a campaign of fifteen months, 
retreated to the confines of Egjpt, with the captives 
and the wealth of their African expedition The 
caliph's fifth was granted to a favourite, on the 
nominal payment of five hundred thousand pieces 
of gold,*^ but the state was doublj injured bj this 
fallacious transaction, if each foot-soldier had 
shared one thousand, and each horseman Ihicc 
thousand, pieces, in the real division of the plunder 
The author of the death of Gregory was expected to 
have claimed the most precious reward of the 
victory from his silence it might be presumed that 
he had fallen in the battle, till the tears and exclama- 
tions of the pncfcct’s daughter at the sight of Zobcir 
revealed the valour and modesty of that gallant 
soldier The unfortuiintc virgin was oflered, and 
almost rejected ns a slave, bj her father's murderer, 
who coollj declared that his sword was consecrated 
to the service of religion , and that he laboured for 
a rccompcncc far above the charms of mortal 
beauty, or the riches of this transitory life A re- 
ward congenial to Jus temper, was the honourable 
commission of announcing to the caliph Othman 
the success of his arms The companions, the 
cliicfs, and the people, were assembled in themoseh 
of Medina, to bear the interesting narrative of Zo- 
bcir, and, as the orator forgot nothing except the 
merit of his own counsels and actions^ the name of 
Abdallah was joined by the Arabians with the 
heroic names of Calcd and Amrou c 
The western conquests of the Sara- 
cens were suspended near twenty Sv/af'-osin 
years, till their dissensions were com- a D^eos-ess 
posed by the establishment of the house of Oni- 
miyah, and the caliph Moawiyah was invited by 
the cries of the Afi irons themselves The succcs- 

vvhirh they had been compelled to stipulate with 
ho Arabs, but instead of being moved to pity and 
relieve their distresses, they imposed, as an" qmv a^ 

gTKvaiicc* ' tt 9)00(1 in tiicr catuloiiic of 

Tpuiopiif, yavrnv TpcffS"!”((u,7o, f « i' ‘ 

«»ft for.. ItUcir,!;,,ol«ry'.roo,eond Z^^^^^^^ l» 28 s' 
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oountrjmen The third general or governor of 
Africa, Zuheir, avenged and encountered the fate 
of his predecessor He \aiiqoishcd the natives in 
many battles be was oicrtbronn by a ponerfnl 
arm}, nhich Constantinople had sent to the relief 
of Carthage 

It had been the frequent practice of 
^ CiiriMD;” IheMoorisbtnbesto jointheinvaders, 
A- D CTO-crs share the plunder, to profess the 
fdith, and to revolt to their savage state of inde- 
pendence and idolatiy, on the first retreat or mis- 
fortune of the bXoslems The prudence of Ahbah 
had proposed to found an Arabian colony in the 
heart of Africa, a citadel that might curb the 
leiity of the barbarians, a place of refuge to secure, 
against the accidents of war, the wealth and the 
families of the Saracens With this view, and 
under the modest title of the station of a caravan, 
he planted this colony m the fiftieth year of the 
Hegira In its present decay, Caitoani still holds 
the second rank in the kingdom of Tunis, from 
which It IS distant about fifty miles to the south ' 
its inland situation, twelve miles westward of the 
sea, has protected the city from the Greek and 
Silician fleets When the wild beasts and serpents 
were extirpated, when the forest, or rather wilder- 
ness, was cleared, the vestiges of a Homan town 
were discovered in a sandy plain, the vegetable 
food of Cairoao is brought from afar, and the 
scarcity of spnngs constrains the inhabitants to 
collect in cisterns and reservoirs a precarious sup- 
ply of rain-water These obstacles were subdued 
by the industry of Akbah , be traced a circum- 
ference of three thousand and six hundred paces, 
which he encompassed with a brick wall , in the 
space of flic years, the governor's palace was sur- 
rounded with a sufficient number of pmatc habita- 
tions, a spacious mosch was supported by five 
hundred columns of granite, porphyry, and Numi- 
dian marble, and Cairoan became the seat of 
learning as well as of empire But tliese were the 
glories of a later age , the new colony was shaken 
fay the successive defeats of Akhah and Zubeir, 
and the western expeditions were again interrupted 
by the civil discord of the Arabian monarchy The 

son of the valiant Zoheir maintained a war of twelve 

years, a siege of seven months against the bouse of 
Ommiyah Abdallah was said to unite the ficrce- 

r A porlentoii*, tlimiKh Irrouenf, nmfaVe ha, , 

ftyro a#l)gUt MroiUtude of nam. lliT ! 

Cr/rBonoflfi, Atali* two ciliti khiclim i? ‘*** 

« Uimwjid miles aloii;^ the sesuemst 

sotM fins raiiU, the |ej, exctial* ZS ’’?* "<»• 

' r«“c a m 

X> llerbelot (Hibhot Onnit p 7?Ind^OrkfeI 
«•! II p T7fl-st0 ) The laller Itts li™ uJe "I ‘f'««srarens, 
Hoc between V Wallah and his mothei- ho. YvS paAelicdia. 

effert of htr eoef for liis death The Morn it «« 

ratal conscijnences, of her men,« ' at the ag* of ninety, and 

fievo, rpnt Kooxrjoea koto rut 

roo..,„..._..,„.Brcsiar p jg Thi^rt^a^^rofaSnslt^^^^^ 
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ness of the lion with the suhtilty of the fox , but if 
be inherited the courage, he was devoid of the 
generosity, of his father* 

The return of domestic peace allow- 


ed the calfph Abdalmalek to resume ^ ^rtha-e, 
the conquest of Africa, the standard 
was delivered to Hassan governor of Egypt, and 
the revenue of that kingdom, with an army of forty 
tfaonsand men, was consecrated to the important 
service In the vicissitudes of war, the interior 
provinces had been alternately won and lost by the 
Saracens But the sea-coast still remained in the 
hands of the Greeks , the predecessors of Hassan 
bad respected the name and fortifications of Car- 
thage, and the number of its defenders was re- 
cruited by the fugitives of Cabes and Tripoli. The 
arms of Hassan were bolder and more fortunate 
be reduced and pillaged the metropolis of Africa , 
and the mention of scaling-ladders may justify the 
suspicion that he anticipated, by a sudden assault, 
the more tedious operation of a regular siege But 
the joy of the conquerors was soon disturbed by the 
appearance of the cbnstian succours The prsfect 
and patncian John, a general of expenence and 
renown, embarked at Constantinople the forces of 
the eastern empire they were joined by the ships 
and soldiers of Sicily, and a powerful reinforce- 
ment of Gollis" was obtained from the fears and 
religion of the Spanish monarch The weight of 
the confederate navy broke tbe chain that guarded 
the entrance of the harbour , tbe Arabs retired to 
Cairoan, or Tripoli, the chnstians landed, the 
citizens hailed the ensign of tbe cross, and the 
winter was idly wasted in the dream of victory or 
deliverance But Africa was irrecoverably lost 
the zeal and resentment of the commander of the 
faithful* prepared in the ensuing spring a more 
numerous armament by sea and land, and the 
patncian in his turn was compelled to evacuate the 
post and fortifications of Carthage A second 
battle was fought in tbe neighbourhood of Utica 
the Greeks and Goths vvere again defeated, and 
Blew timid embarkation saved them from the sword 
of Hassan, who had invested the slight and insuffi- 
cient rampart of their camp Whatever yet re- 
mained of Carthage, was delivered to the flames 
and the colony of Didor and Cmsar lay desolate 
above two hundred years, till a part, perhaps a 

)*TK°i5ot OirtWwe '(Uo Afnran* W’ 

preterGojr Pxplaiiis I,i "itef. 
in anrening the aetiie to tlie minialX^2th2?\S’i’Jf’® ’ 

‘I;** the Ommiadea 

from Ihc difference of MSb oVeih^lionrf 
P -n^^f-erof these 
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twonticUi, of the old circumference was rcpeoplcd 
by the first of the Fatimite caliphs In the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century , the second capital 
of the west was represented by a mosch, a college 
without students, twenty-five or thirty shops, and 
the huts of fi\o hundred peasants, who, in their 
abject po^ erty , display cd the arrogance of the punic 
senators E\en that paltry Milage was swept away 
by the Spaniards whom Charles the fifth had sta- 
tioned in the fortress of the Goletta The rums of 
Carthage ha\c perished, and the place might be 
unknown if some broken arches of an aqueduct 
did not guide the footsteps of the inquisitnc tn- 
\eller* 

The Greeks were expelled, but the 
*^or'Afnr"”^ Arabians were not yet masters of the 
A I) 08-709 cQuntrj In the interior proMtitcs the 
Moors or JJeilcrs,* so feeble under the first Cmsars, 
so formidable to the Bt/antinc princes, maintained 
a disorderly resistance to the religion and power of 
the successors of Mahomet Under the standard of 
their queen Cahinathc independent tribes acquired 
some degree of union and discipline , and ns the 
Moors respected in their females the elnractcr of a 
prophetess they attacked the insadcrs, with an en- 
thusiasm similar to thtir own The sctcran bands 
of Hassan were inadequate to the defence of Africa 
the conquests of an age were lost in a single day , 
and the Arabian chief, o\crw helmed by the torrent, 
retired to the eonfincs of Egypt, and expected, fnc 
years, the promised succours of the caliph After 
the retreat of the Saracens, the > ictorious prophetess 
assembled the Moorish chiefs, and recommended a 
measure of strange and sas age policy “Our cities," 
said she, “ and the gold and sihcr which they con- 
tain, perpetually attract the arms of the Arabs 
These mIc metals arc not the objects of our am- 
bition, we content oursehes with the simple pro- 
ductions of the earth Let us destroy these cities , 
let us bury in their ruins those pernicious treasures , 
and when the asance of our foes shall be destitute 
of temptation, perhaps they wall cease to disturb 
the tranquillity of a warlike people ’’ The proposal 
w as accepted w itli unanimous applause From Tan- 
gier to Tripoli the buildings, or at least the fortifica- 
tions, were demolished, the fruit-trees were cut 
down, the means of subsistence were extirpated, a 
fertile and populous garden was changed into a 
desert, and the historians of a more recent period 
could discern the frequent tnaces of the prosperity 
and devastation of their ancestors Such is the talc 
of the modern Arabians Yet I strongly suspect 

Christ, IS more consistent with the well wt iLlied tcstimno} of Vellios 
Paterculus but the latter is prcrerreil b} inir chronnhipsle (Marsinm 
Canon Chron p 398) as more agreeible to the Hebrew and Tjriao 
annils 

s Leo African fol 71 \erso 72. recto Marmol, tom ii p 410— 147 
Show p 80 

n The historj of the word Bariar maf be classed under four periods 
1 In the time of Homer, srhen the Greeks and Asiatics mi„ht probably 
use a common idiom the mutative sound of bathar wais applied to the 
ruder tribes whose pronunciation was most harsh whose i;rammar was 
most defective Kopec Uap/}apo 0 wvoi (Iliad ii 8C7 with the Otford 
scholiast, Clarke s Annotations and Henry btepheii s Creek 1 henurus, 
tom 1 p 720 ) 2 rcoin tlie time at least of Herodotus it was ex 
tended to alt the nations who were strangers to the lanjnisRe and man 
tiers of the Greeks 3 In the age of Flaulus, the Tomans snbinittcd 


that their ignorance of .intiquity, the lotc of the 
mancllotis, and the fashion of extolling the philo- 
sophy of barbarnns, has induced them to describe, 
as one voluntary act, the oalamilics of three hun- 
dred years since the first fury of the Donatists and 
Vandals In the progress of the revolt Cabina had 
most probably contributed her share of destruction , 
and the alarm of tiniv crsal ruin might terrify and 
alienate the cities that had rcluct'intly yielded to 
her unworthy yoke They no longer hoped, perhaps 
they no longer wished, the return of their By?,an- 
tinc sovereigns their present servitude was not 
ancviatcd by the bcnctits of order and justice, and 
the most Tcalous eatholic must prefer the imperfcet 
truths of the Koran to the blind and rude idolatry of 
the Moors The general of the Saracens w as again 
received ns the saviour of the province the friends 
of nvil socictv conspired against the savages of the 
land, and the royal prophetess was slain in the 
first battle which overturned the baseless fabric of 
her superstition and empire The same spint re- 
vived under the surcessor of Hasson itvvas finally 
quelled by the activity of Musa and his two sons, 
but the number of the rebels may be presumed from 
that of three hundred thousand captives, sixty 
thousand of whom, the caliph's fifth, were sold for 
the profit of the public treasury Thirty thousand 
of the barbanan youth were enlisted in the troops , 
and the pious labours of Musa, to inculcate the 
knowledge and practiec of the Koran, accustomed 
the Africans to obey the apostle of God and the 
commander of the faithful In their elimatc and 
government, their diet and habitation, the wander- 
ing Moor^ resembled the Bcdowcciis of the desert 
WiUi the religion, they were proud to AdopiionofiiiP 
adopt the language, name, and origin, 
of Arabs the blood of the strangers and natives 
was insensibly mingled, and from the Euphrates 
to the Atlantic the same nation might seem to be 
diffused ov cr the sandy plains of Asia and Africa 
Yet I will not deny that fifty thousand tents of pure 
Arabians might be transported over the Nile, and 
scattered through the Libyan desert, and I am not 
Ignorant that five of the Moorish tribes still retain 
their hnrhmoiis idiom, with the appellation and 
character of w/nlc Africans ” 

V In the progress of conquest from , 

^ , , Si Alt First 

the north and south, the Goths and tcmputiansand 
the Saracens encountered each other Arab"' 
on the coniines of Europe and Africa a d 709 
In the opinion of the latter, the dificrcncc of re- 
ligion IS a reasonable ground of enmity andwar- 

to the insult, (Pompcius Testns I ii p 4S eihl Hiner ) ami freelv 
pivc thriiwhf^ the itamc of InrbTrians Tlicj iiKen^ibl) claimed an 
exemption fur and licr Mibjert proiincev and at len;rtti removed 
the di^ffracefiil appellation to the or bo^tik nntinna licjond 

tile pile of the empire 4 In cretj aenv it due to the Moort 
Clie familiar word wa« borrowed from the Ijatiii provinrtalN b\ llie 
Arahiin rotii|uerfir*p and hai jii<t1} cctll^ ai a lucal denomination 
(Rarlnr\) alon? the northern cna^tof Africa 
b The first Imok of Leo Arriranni and the nb^erx’tttioni orT)r 
(p 220 2*^3 227 2 17» &.c ) will throw nme luht on the rotiiif. tribes ' 
of Ihirbar^ of Arabian or Moori«h descent But Shan hid arm the<e 
with diRtint terror and Leo acaptice in the ^ itinn appeiri 
to liave to t more of bis Arabic ttian lie could acquire of Greek or Ro 
man 1 cTrnin |7 IVIan\ of hts t;ro«s miitakes niitlit be detetted in tlie 
first period of Uie Mahometan history 
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fare ' As early as the time of Othman^ their piratical 
squadrons had ravaged the coasts of Andalusia ,* 
nor had they forgotten the relief of Carthage by the 
Gothic succours In that age, as well as in the 
present, the kings of Spam were possessed of the 
fortress of Ceuta, one of the columns of Hercules, 
rvhich IS divided by a narrow strait from the op- 
posite pillar or point of Europe A small portion 
of Mauritania was still u anting to the African con- 
quest , but Musa, in the pnde of victory, was re- 
pulsed from the walls of Ceuta, by the v igilance and 
courage of count Julian, the general of the Goths 
From bis disappointment and perplevit} , Musa was 
relieved by an unexpected message of the chnstian 
chief, uho offered his place, his person, and his 
sword, to the successors of Mahomet, and solicited 
the disgraceful honour of introducing tbcir arms 
into the heart of Spain ' If we inquire into the 
cause of his ireachery, the Spaniards will repeat 
the popular storj of bis daughter Cava ,s of a vir- 
gin who was seduced, or ravished, by her sovereign , 
of a father who sacnficed his religion and countiy 
to the thirst of revenge The passions of pnnees 
have often been licentious and dcstmctivo, but this 
well-known tale, romantic in itself, is indifferently 
supported by external evidence , and the faistoiy of 
Spam will suggest some motives of interest and 
policy more congenial to the breast of a veteran 
statesman *• After the decease or deposition of Wi- 
tiza, his two sons were supplanted by the ambition 
of Rodenc, a noble Golli, whose father, the dokc or 
- . , governor of a province, had fallen a 
Gothic monar Victim to the preceding tyranny The 
monarchy was sUU elective, but the 
sons of Witiza, educated on the steps of the throne, 
were impatient of a private station Their resent- 
ment was the more dangerous, as it was varnished 
with the dissimulation of courts their followers 
were excited by the remembrance of favours and 
the promise of a revolution , and their uncle Oppas, 
archbishop of Toledo and Seville, was the first 
person in the church, and the second in the state 
It IS probable that Julian was involved in the dis- 
grace of the unsuccessful faction , that he had little 
to hope and much to fear from the new reign , and 
that the imprudent king could not forget or forgive 

c In a conference with a prince of Ibe Greek* Ammu obsen ed, Ibat 
their religion wa» different upon which score it wa* lawful for bro 
there to quarrel Ockley s History of the haraeens, lol i p 328 
U Abulfeda, Anna! Moslem p VS ^ers Ilei«\e 
e rhenamenf Aiidalusins applied by the Arabs not only to the 
modern province but lo the whole peniniuliof Siiain fGeo tauh 
Xuh p MI DHerlielot Bibliof OneSt ,, 114, IMVTl.e'rt^o”^ 
has been mott improbably deduced from Vandtlusia, counlry of iti 
Vandals (OAnrillc, Elais de 1 Europe p 146 147, See) But tie 
Handalusia of Gisiri, winch sipDifim n, Arabic, the lefciooofthe even 

n.Vr . H«Periaof the Greeks, is perfectly 

apposite BiUliat Arabico Hnpana tom ii p 327, tee ‘ ^ 

f The fall and resurrection of the Gothic monarchy are related bv 
Manana, (tom i p 238— 2CD I ti <• 10-28 I tii c I 2.1 Tha? 
iistoriaii has iiifiiwd into his noble work {Historic de RebuiBispanV® 
i.*’«,**'* ir*^f •’f®, III four voliimesin folio, witli Ihn^hn’ 

'‘I*” "«■ a Roroau classic, wd 

triKiiS kaaw’eise wid yuAgmenV may he sately 

triifiteo Blit t)ie i« riot exempt from the iw tudfces of bis order 

nat?nn *1**1 *'“* *"• Biichinan, the most ibsurd of the 

national legends he la too careless of criticism and clironolo-s and 
f *’"'*’*1 ‘•’■"""'-niistorical esidenci ” Th?« 

Jluderic, arclihishop of Toledo, t^ 
*"**.®^’ hundred years after the con 
q lest of tile Arabs, and flic mori. early accounts are comnrised ,n 
Mime meagre hues Of the Wind chromclcsV Isidore of Badljof (Pacen 
3 Q 2 
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the injnnes which Rodenc and his "family had sus- 
tained The ment and influence of the count ren- 
dered him a useful or formidable subject his 
estates w'ere ample, his followers bold and numer- 
ous, and It was two fatally shown that, by Ins An- 
dalusian and Maunlanian commands, he held in liis 
hand the keys of the Spanish monarchy Too feeble, 
however, to meet Ins sovereign in arms, he sought 
the aid of a foreign power , and his rash invitation 
of the Moors and Arabs produced the calamiUcs of 
eight hundred years In Ins epistles, or in a per- 
sonal interview, he revealed tlie wealth and naked- 
ness of Ins country , the weakness of an unpopular 
prince, the degeneracy of an effeminate people 
The Goths w ere no longer the victorious barbarians, 
who had hnmhlcd the pnde of Rome, despoiled the 
queen of nations, and penetrated from the Danube 
to the Atlantic ocean Secluded from the w orld by 
the Pyren.tan mountains, the successors of Alarm 
had slumbered in a long peace , tbe walls of the 
cities were mouldered into dust, theyouth had aban- 
doned the exercise of arms , and the presumption 
of their ancient renown would expose them in a 
field of battle to the first assault of the invaders 
The ambitious Saracen was fired by tbe ease and 
importance of tbe attempt, but tbe execution was 
delayed till bo bad consulted tbe commander of tlip 
faithful , and bis messenger returned with tbe per- 
mission of Walid to annex tbe unknown kingdoms 
of the west to the religion and throne of the caliphs 
In his residence of Tangier, Mnsa, with secrecy and 
cantion, continued Ins correspondence and hastened 
his preparations But the remorse of the conspi- 
rators was soothed by the fallacious assurance that 
he should content himself with the glory and spoil, 
wi&oat aspiring to establish the Moslems beyond 
tlie sea that separates Africa from Europe * 

Before Musa would trust an army of decent 

the faithful to the traitors and infidels of the Anbv, 
of a foreign land, he made a less dan- ^ ® 
gerous trial of their strength and veracity One 
hundred Arabs, and four hundred Africans, passed 
over in four vessels, from Tangier, or Ceuta , the 
place of their descent on the opposite shore of the 
strait, is marked by tbe name of Tanf their chief 
and the date of this memorable event k is fixed to tl,e 

m) and of Alplionm III Kinff of Leon, which I have Men only in 
the *iunals 01 Pa^i 

p Le viol (aaye V'nitaire} c<t ausvi difficile d fnire qii’-v nrouver Des 
eveqnee le aeroieni il» Ii^nes pour une fillel (Hist Generate, c xxvi ) 
Ills argument is not logicilly conclusive 

si c 21 P 211,242.) seems to vie 
fl'® ot J ivy Like the mcients, he seldom nuntes, md 

the olden testimony of Uamnius (Annal Cedes A 1) 713 , No IJ ) 
that or Ciins Taaeasi*, a fralfieian deacon of the thirteenth centurv 
Cava qnam pro roiiciibin i iitobatur 
i The orie^taN, Ctmacin, Abulphara^iu^ Abulfeda, nase oier the 
^ijucst or ^pain in silence or with a single word TJie text of No. 
Vain, Olid the other Arabian writer^ « renremnted, thoinrli with some 
foreign alloy, by M de Grdoiine (Hist Se 1 Afriqne et de PLstSa 
1° Arabes, Pans, lygj, 7 »») i2mo tom' 1 ji 

Ae Guigiits IHist des Huns tom 
librarian of iheCscurial his not salisffed ttiy 
«'■«' diligence his broken mi 


frapmentwii "O'*® conquest is illiistrated by some valiiabfe 

fr^roents of the qenutne Bisk, (who wrote at Cordulia A H 300 1 of 
See Bibliol. Aribico.Hi.pini tom To 32 

toaLir^oiil M 'f 'I® tonlucruc, and 

*otiteirjoint UbotirH I am deetd) indebted 

ih. e of Rodenc of Toledo, in eomninng the lunar seam «r 

the He„ini with the Julian years of the ««, has daermmed Baroniu"! 
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month of Ramadan, of the ninety-first year of the He- 
gira, to the month of July, seien hundred and fortj- 
eight years from the Spanish lera of Ciesar,’ seien 
hundred and ten after the birth of Christ From 
their first station, thej marched eighteen miles 
through a hillj country to the castle and town of 
Julian ” on which (it is still called Algezire) they 
bestowed the name of the Green Island, from a ler- 
dant cape that advances into tlie sea Their hos- 
pitable entertainment, the chnstians who joined 
their standard, their inroid into a fertile and un- 
guarded province, the richness of their spoil, and the 
safety of their return, announced to their brethren 
the most fai curable omens of \ictory In the en- 
suing spring, fi\e thousand veterans and lolunteers 
were embarked under the command of Tank, a 
dauntless and skilful soldier, nho surpassed the 
evpectation of his chief, and tlic necessary trans- 
Their second ports were provided by the industry of 
^dewrnj^ their too faitliful ally The Saracens 

Ap"' landed" at the pillar or point of 

Europe , the corrupt and familiar appellation of 
Gibraltar (Gehel al Tat ik ) describes the mountain 
of Tank , and tlie intrenchmcnts of his camp were 
the first outline of those fortifications, which, in the 
hands of our countrymen, haic resisted the art and 
poner of the house of Bourbon The adjacent 
goiernors infonned the court of Toledo of the de- 
scent and progress of the Arabs , and the defeat of his 
lieutenant Edeco, iiho had been commanded to 
seize and bind the presumptuous strangers, admo- 
nished Rodenc of the magnitude of the danger At 
the royal summons, the dukes, and counts, the 
bishops and nobles of the Gothic monarchy, assem- 
bled at the head of their followers , and the title of 
king of the Romans, which is employed by an Ara- 
bic historian, may be excused by the close aflinity of 
language, religion, and manners, between the na- 
tions of Spain His army consisted of ninety or 
a hundred thousand men , a formidable power, if 
their fidelity and discipline had been adequate to 
their numbers The troops of Tank had been aug- 
mented to twelve thousand Saracens , but the chns- 
tian malcontents were attracted by the influence of 
Julian, and a crowd of Africans most greedily tasted 
the temporal blessings of the Koran In the neigh- 
bourhood of Cadiz, the town of Xeres ° has been 
and \ictor\, illustrated by the encounter which 
July 19-26 determined the fate of the kingdom , 
the stream of the Gaudalete, which falls into the 


Manana and the crowd o( Spanirh historians to place the first invasion 
in the year 713 and the battle of \eres in ^orember 714 This ana 
chronism of three years lias been detected by the more correct indus- 
try of modern chronoj;a1c>ts above all, of Pagi (Critics, tom in p 
ISl 171— 174 ) who have restored the Pennine date of the revolution 
At the present time an Arabian seholar like Cardonne wlio adopts the 
ancient error, (tom i p 75 ) is inexcusably i„nonnt or careless 

1 The mra of Csxir which in Spam was in legal and popular use 
till the fourteenth century, begins thirty eight years before the birth of 
Christ T would refer the origin to the general peace by sea and land, 
which confirmed the power and partition of the triumvirs (Dion Cas. 
sins,] xlviii p 547 553 AppiandeBcll Civil I v p 10*14 edit fol] 
Spain was a province of Ciesar Ocbivnn , and Tarragona which raised 
the first temple to Augustus (Tacit. Annal i 78 ) might barrow from 
the orientals this mode of tiattcrv 

m The road the country, the old castle of Count Julian and the su 
perstitious belief of the Spaniards of hidden treasures &c are described 


bay, divided the two camps, and marked tbc ad- 
vancing and retreating skimiisbcs of three succes 
sive and bloody days On the fourth day, the tno 
armies joined a more serious and decisive issue 
but Alaric would have blushed at the sight of his 
unworthy successor, sustaining on his head a dia- 
dem of pearls, encumbered with a flowing robe of 
gold and silken cmbroidciy, and reclining on a litter 
or car of ivory drawn by two viliite mules Not- 
withstanding the valour of the Saracens, they faint- 
ed under the weight of multitudes, and the plain of 
Xeres was ov erspread w itb sixteen thousand of their 
dead bodies “ My brethren," said Tank to his 
surviving companions, “the enemy is before you, 
the sea is behind whither would yefly^ Follow 
your general I am resolved citlicr to lose my life, 
or to trample on the prostrate king of the Romans ” , 
Besides the resource of despair, he confided in the 
secret correspondence and nocturnal interviews of 
count J uliiin vv ith Bie sons and the brother of Witiza 
The two pnnccs and the archbishop of Toledo occu- 
pied the most important post their well-timed de- 
fection broke tlie ranks of the chnstians, each 
warrior was prompted by fear of suspicion to con- 
sult his personal safety , and the remains of the 
Gothic army were scattered or destroy ed in the flight 
and pursuit of the three following days Amidstthc 
general disorder, Rodenc started from his car, and 
monnted Orclia, the fleetest of his horses , but he 
escaped from a soldier’s death to perish more igno- 
bly in the waters of the Boetis or Guadalquivir 
His diadem, his robes, and his courser, w ere found 
on the bank , but as the body of the Gothic pnnee 
was lost in the waves, the pndc and ignorance of 
the caliph must have been gratified with some 
meaner bead, which was exposed in tnumph before 
the palace of Damascus “ And such," continues a 
valiant historian of the Arabs, “ is the fate of those 
kings who withdraw themselves from a field of 
battle 

Count Julian had plunged so deep „ ^ 

, , , , , . , Rum of thv Go. 

into guilt and infamy, that his only Uhl monarchy, 

hope was in the ruin of bis country ^ ® 

After the battle of Xeres be recommended the 

most elTcctual measures to the victonous Saracen 

“ The king of the Goths is slain , their princes are ^ 

fled before yon, the army is routed, the nation is 

astonished Secure with sufficient detachments the 

cities of Boetica , but in person, and without delay, 

march to the royal city of Toledo, and allow,notthe 

by P4re lAbat, (Voyages en Espagne et «n Halle, tom i p 207—217 ) 

With his usual pleasantry 

n The Nubian Geographer, (p 154 ) explains the topography of the 
war but it is highly incredible that the lieutenant of Musa should 
execute the desperate and useless measure of burning his ships. 

o Xeres (the Roman colony of Asia Rcgia) is oiilv two leagues from 
Hadiz III the sixteenth century it was a granary of com and the 
wine of Xeres is familiar to the nations of Europe (I iid Nonii His 

g inia, e 13 p 54—56 a work of correct and concise knowledge, 
Aiiville Etats dc I’Eurone, &e p 154 ) 

f Id sane infortunii rc„ibiis pedem cx acie refrrcnlibus saipe cor , 
tingit Ren Hazil of Grenada, in Bibhot Arabico Ilisnana tom up V 
327 Some credulous Spaniards believe that king Rodenc, or Roderigo, A 
escaped to a hermit s cell , and others, that he nas cast alive into a 
tub full of serpents from whence he exclaimed with a lamentable 
Voice “they devour the part with which 1 hare so grievously noneo ” 

(Don Guianite, part ii 1 in c i ) 
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distmctcd Christians cither time or tranquillity for j 
thc*^ election of a new monarch ” Tank listened to 
Ins advice A Roman captive and proselyte, who 
had been enfranchised by the caliph Imnsclf, as- 
saultcd Cordova with seven hundred horse he ! 
swam the river, surprised the town, and drove the | 
Christians into the great church, where they defended 
themselves above three months Another detach- 
ment reduced the sea-coast of Roctica, which in the 
Inst period of the Moorish power has coinpnscd in 
a narrow space the populous Kingdom of Grenada 
The inarch of Tank from the Boitis to the Tagus,** 
was directed through the Sierra Morena, that sepa- 
rates Andnlu*>ia and Castillc, till he appeared in 
arms under the walls of Toledo * The niostvcalous 
of (he catholics had escaped w itli the relies of their 
saints* and if the gales were shut, it was only till 
the victor had subscribed a fair and reasonable 
capitulation The voluntary cmIcs were allowed 
to depart with their effects, seven churches were 
appropriated to the chnstian worship, the arch- 
bishop and his clergy were at liberty to exercise 
their functions, the monks to practise or neglect 
their penance, and the Goths and Romans were 
left in nil ciiil and cnminnl eases to the subordi- 
nate jurisdiction of their ow n laws and magistrates 
Rut if the justice of Tank protected the chnstiniis, 
his gratitude and policy rewarded the Jews, to 
whose secret or open aid he was indebted for his 
most important acquisitions Persecuted by the 
kings and synods of Sp<nn, who had often pressed 
the altcrnatiic of hanishnicnt or baptism, that out- 
cast nation embraced the moment of rcicngc the 
comparison of their past and present state was the 
pledge of their fidelity , and the alliance between 
the disciples of Moses and of Mahomet, was main- 
tained till the final mra of their common expulsion 
From the royal scat of Toledo, the Arabian leader 
spread his conquests to the north, oicr the modem 
realms of Castillc and Leon , but it is needless to 
enumerate the cities that yielded on his approach, 
or again to describe the table of emerald,' transport- 
ed from the cast by the Romans, acquired by the 
Goths among the spoils of Rome, and presented by 
the Arabs to the throne o^ Damascus Beyond the 
Asturian mountains, the manlimc town of Gijon 
was the termtof the lieutenant of Musa, who had 
performed, with the speed of a traveller, his victo- 
rious march, of seven hundred miles, from the rock 
of Gibraltar to the Bay of Biscay The failure of 
land compelled him to retreat, and he was recalled 


to Toledo, to cvcusc his presumption of subduing a 
kingdom in the absence of his general Spam, 
which, in a more savage and disorderly state, had 
resisted, two hundred years, the arms of the Romans, 
was overrun in a few months by those of the Sara- 
cens, and such was the eagerness of submission 
And treaty, that the governor of Cordova is recorded 
as the only chief who fell, without conditions, a 
prisoner into thur hands The cause of the Goths 
had been irrevocably judged m the field of Xercs , 
and, in the national dismay, each part of the mo- 
narchy declined a contest with the antagonist who 
had vanquished tlic united strength of the whole “ 
That slTcngth had been wasted hy two successive 
seasons of famine and pestilence , and the gover- 
nors, who were impatient to surrender, might ex- 
aggerate the diflicnltj of collecting the provisions 
of a siege To disarm the Christians, superstition 
likewise contributed her terrors and the subtle 
Arab encouraged the report of dreams, omens, and 
prophecies, and of the portraits of the destined con- 
querors of Spam, that were chscovcrcd on breaking 
open an apartment of the royal palace Yet a spark 
of the xilnl flame was still alive some invincible 
fugitives preferred a life of poverty and freedom in 
the Asturian valleys , the hardy mountaineer re- 
pulsed the slav cs of the calipb and the sword of 
Pclagius has been transformed into the sceptre of 
the catholic kings * 

On the intelligence of this rapid _ . 

sncccss, the applause of Musa dcgciic- i>v Whm 
rated into envy, and he began, not to * ’>2,713 

complain, but to fear, that Tank would leave him 
nothing to subdue At the head of ten thousand 
Arabs and eight thousand Africans, he passed over 
in person from Mauritania to Spain the first of his 
companions were the noblest of the Korcish his 
eldest son was left m the command of Afnea, the 
three younger brethren were of an age and spirit to 
second the boldest enterprises of their father At 
his landing m Algcvirc, he was respectfully enter- 
tained by count Julian, who stilled his inward re- 
morse, and testified, both in words and actions, that 
the victory of the Arabs had not impaired his at 
taclimcnt to thCir cause Some enemies j ct remained 
for the sword of Mnsa The tardy repentance of 
the Goths had compared their own numhcis and 
those of (he invaders, the cities from which the 
march of Tank h ul declined, considered themselves 
as impregnable , and the bravest patriots defended 
the fortifications of Sev illo and Merida They w ere 


<I TIil ililcct rent frnni Contiila lo Toledo w-m niriaurrd liv Mr 
Swinliiirne« iniile;iin 73Uioitr<, but a larger coniliiltatlaii mu<t be 
adoiitPd for tbc rlow and deeioui msrciics of an army I bo Arab* 
traierwd the tiroxiicc of La Mamba, wliieli tbe iien of renantea ha* 
IraiiMnrmtd into cla«*u ground lo Die reader of ei en natton 

«« •'fj*'") rle^ribid bv Nnmu* (tllnianea. 
c «; fi W-m) lit borrows from nodtric tbc /uia/e pa/atlim ,1r 
Moari«b portraU* , Viutmodcstlj insinuates that it was no inoro tliaoa 
Roman anmliitiuatrc 

a^iZ ‘laacnlie* tlie emerald lable*, and inserts llie name of Medinat 
Atmevda, III Arable word* and letter* Ife appear* to lie coiivemiit 
mV.i*!!’’ wrUer* but t cannot agree With M de Giilaies 

vnirj becaiKe be wa* dead a hundred jear* befort Nosatn composed 


Ilia history This mialake is rounded on n slitl grosser error M dc 
riiltiies cnnroiiiids (he histnrnii Itodenc Ximcliex arcbhisliop of Toledo 
in the Hiirln iilli rrntiiry with cirdiiial \mieiic* wliogoterncd Spun m 
llm hcniiiiiint, of the *t\(teitlli, nod wv» the subject, not tlic auliior of 
historical eoinnositioiia ’ 

t Tank niiOil base itiserlhcd on tlic list rock, the boast of JlrpnirA 
and III* roniiMiiions III thiir Lapland journey, “ Hie tandem stelimua 
until* nbi dcfiiil orhi* ’ ’ 

M buch na* the ar>,iiincnt of the traitor Oppa*,and eiery chief to 
whom tl was addressed did not ansoir snth the *iiirit orPsh-iiisi 
Omni* llupama diidimi sub tino repimiiic OoUiorum, omul* cxercitii* 
«i*|isntii III tino congrckaius Ismaelitnrmij non v-iliilt Rustincre im. 
peUim Chroii Alptioiisl Regia, apiid Pagi, tom hi p irr 
* The revival of the ^tbie kingdom in the A«turlas is dislinetlv 
though concwlj noticed hj PAniillc (EtU* de 1 1 iirepe p IVO)^ 
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successively besieged and reduced by the labour of 
Musa, who transported Ins camp from the Bcetis to 
the Anas, from the Guadalquivir to the Guadiana 
When he beheld the works of Roman magniflcence, 
the bridge, the aqueducts, the tnumplial arches, and 
the theatre, of the ancient metropolis of Lusitania, 
“ I should imagine,” said he to his four companions, 
“ that the human race must have united their art 
and pow er in the foundation of this city happy is 
the man w ho shall become its master !" He aspired 
to that happiness, but the Ementans sustained on 
this occasion the honour of their descent from the 

V ctcran legionanes of Augustus ^ Disdaining the 
confinement of their walls, they gave battle to the 
Arabs on the plain , hut an ambuscade rising from 
the shelter of a quarry, or a ruin, chastised their 
indiscretion, and intercepted their return The 
wooden turrets of assault were rolled forwards to 
the foot of the rampart , hut the defence of Merida 
was obstinate and long , and the castle of the mat - 
tyrs was a perpetual tcstimon} of the losses of the 
Moslems The constancy of the besieged was at 
length subdued by famine and despair, and the 
prudent victor disguised liis impatience under the 
names of clemencj and esteem The alternative of 
e\ile or tiibute was allowed, the churches were 
divided between the two religions , and the wealth 
of those who had fallen in tlie siege, or retired to 
Gallicia, was confiscated as the reward of the faith- 
ful In the midwaj between Menda and Toledo, 
tlie lieutenant of Musa sainted the vicegerent of the 
caliph, and conducted him to the palace of the 
Gothic kings Their first interview was cold and 
formal a rigid account was e\acted of the treasures 
of Spain the character of Tank was exposed to 
suspicion and obloquy , and the hero w as imprisoned, 
reviled, and ignominiously scourged by the hand, 
or tlie command, of Musa Yet so strict was the 
discipline, so pure the zeal, or so tame the spint, of 
the primitive Moslems, that, after this public in- 
dignity, Tank could serve and be trusted in the re- 
duction of the Tarragonese province A mosch was 
erected at Saragossa, by the liberality of the Ko- 
reisb the port of Barcelona was opened to the 

V essels of Syna , and the Gotlii were pursued bey ond 
the Pyrenean mountains into their Gallic province 
of Septimania or Languedoc * In the church of 
St Mary at Carcassone, Musa found, hut it is im- 
probable that he left, seven equestnan statues of 
massy silver, and from Ins teim or column of Nar- 

jr The honounlile rclm nf the Cantabrian war (Dion Cas<iu« I liii 
720) were planted in thia inetmpnha of Luaitania perhaps of Spain 
Buhniittit cm tola anas Hiapaiiia fascea ) hioniua(Hia|iania c 31 p 106 
— 113.) enumerates tlie ancient atriictiirea but concludes with a si^li 
(Jrhs li'ec nlim nobilisaima ad mat.nam incolarum infreqiientiam de 
lapaa cat, et prater priacie claritalia riiinas nihil oatendit 
X Both the interpreters of Noaairi De Guignca (Hiat des Buna 
tom I p 3l9)and Chrdonne (llist de I Afriqne et de I Eapa^e, tom 
I p 93 91 104, 105) lead Mnaa into the laarbonneac Gaul But I 
find no mention of tins enterprise cither in Roderic of Toledo nr the 
ItlSS of the Escurial, and the inaaaion of the Saracens la poaljinned 
li} a French chronicle till the ninth jear after the innqiiest of Spain, 
A D 72t {Pa,.i Critica tom in p 177 195 Ilisinriaiia of France 
tom III ) 1 much question whether hlusa eaer passed the Pareneea 
a Four hundred }rars after Tlieodemir Ins temtoriea of Murcia and 
Carthajrena retain in the Nubian gengrrapher Ddrisi (p 151 161 ) the 
name of Tadmir (D Anrille, EtaLa de I Europe p 156 Pa,.i, tom in 
p 174 ) In the pre<ent decay of Spaniah at,rirn1ture Mr Swintiiiriie 
(Traitis into Spain, p 119 )surreyed with pleasure the delicious valley 


bonne, be returned on his footsteps to the Gallician 
and Lusitanian shores of the ocean During the 
absence of the father, his son Abdelaziz chastised 
the insurgents of Seville, and reduced, from Malaga 
to Valentia, the sea-coast of the Mediterranean his 
original treaty with the discreet and valiant Theo- 
demir’* will represent the manners and policy of the 
times “ The condtttons of peace aqreed and saom 
between Abdelaztz, the son of Musa, the son of Nas- 
sir, and Theodemtt pi mce of the Goths ?n the name 
of the most merciful God, Abdelaziz makes peace 
on these conditions that Thcodemir shall not he 
disturbed in his principality, nor any injury be of- 
fered to the life or properly , the wives and children, 
the religion and temples, of the Christians that 
Theodcmir shall freely deliver his seven cities, Ori- 
liucla, Yalentola, Alicant, Mola, Yacasora, Bigerra, 
(now Bejar,) Ora, (or Opta,) and Lorca that he shall 
not assist or entertain the enemies of the caliph, but 
shall faithfully communicate Ins know ledge of their 
hostile designs that himself, and each of the Gothic 
nobles, shall annually pay one piece of gold, four 
measures of wheat, as many of barley, with a certain 
proportion of honey, oil, and vinegar , and that each 
of their vassals shall he taxed at one moiety of the 
said imposition Given the fourth of Rcgeb, in the 
year of the Hegira ninety-four, and subscribed with 
the names of four mussulman witnesses Theo- 
demir and bis subjects were treated with uncommon 
lenity , but the rate of tribute appears to have fluc- 
tuated from a tenth to a fifth, acrording to the sub- 
mission or obstinacy of the chnstians s In this 
revolution, many partial calamities were inflicted 
by the carnal or religious passions of the enthusiasts* 
some churches were profaned by the new worship 
some relics or images were confounded with idols 
the rebels were pot to the sword , and one town (an 
obscure place between Cordova and Seville) was 
razed to its foundations Y'et if we compirc tlie in- 
vasion of Spain by the Goths, or its recovery by the 
kings of Castille and Arragon, we must applaud 
the moderation and discipline of the Arabian con- 
querors 

The exploits of Musa were per- i,„-TaceofMiisi, 
formed in the evening of life, though ® 
he affected to disguise his age by colouring with a 
red powder the whiteness of his heard But in the 
love of action and glory, his breast was still fired 
with the ardour of youth, and the possession of 
Spain was considered only as the first step to the 

from Murcia to Onimeh, four IcaoUcs and a lialf of the 6nest coni, 
pul«e lucern, ornnires &.c 

h See the treaty in Arabic ind Intin in the Bibliotheca Arabico 
Hi^pniia, tom ii p 105 106 It sit.ned the 4tii of tlie month 
of Repeb, A H 94 tlie 5th of April A D 713 a date which 
to prolong the resHtance of Theodemir, and the co\erntnent of 
Musa 

c From the historj of STtido\a1 p 87 Fleur} (Hist Eccles tom 
IX p 261 ) his ..nen the substance of another treat} ctmcliided A -S 
C 782.A D 734 between an Anliian chief and the Goths and Homan* 
of the territory of Conimbra in Portu,^i The tax of the churches 
IS fixed at tnenty fire pounds of i;oId of the monasteries, fifty of 
the cathedrals, one hundred the Christians are judged by their count, 
but in capitil cases he must con^olt the alcaide The church doors 
must be shut and the} must respect the name of Mihomet I have 
not the original before me it would confirm or destroy a dark Siis 
ptcion tint the piece has been forged to introduce Uie immunity of a 
iief^hbourinb convent 
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monarcliy of Europe With a powerful armament 
by sea and land, he was prepaiing to repass the 
Pjrenees, to extinguish in Gaul and Italy the de- 
clining kingdoms of the Franks and Lombards, and 
to preach the unity of God on the altar of the Vati- 
can From thence, subduing the barbanans of 
Germany, he proposed to follow the coarse of the 
Danube from its source to the Euxine sea, to over- 
throw the Greek or Roman empire of Constantino- 
ple, and returning from Europe to Asia, to unite 
his new acquisitions with Antioch and the pro- 
vinces of Syria * But his vast enterprise, perhaps 
of easy execution, must have seemed extravagant 
to vulgar minds , and the visionary conqueror was 
soon leminded of Ins dependence and servitude 
The friends of Tank had efleotually stated his scr- 
Mces and wrongs at the court of Damascus, the 
proceedings of Musa n ere blamed, Ins intentions 
were suspected, and his delay in complying with 
the fiist invitation was chastised by a harsher and 
more peicmptory summons An intrepid messenger 
of the caliph entered his camp at Lugo in Gallicia, 
and in the presence of the Saracens and chnstians 
arrested the bridle of Ins horse His own loyalty, 
or that of Ins troops, inculcated the duty of obe- 
dience , and Ins disgrace was allcMated by the 
recall of his aval, and the permission of investing 
with his two governments his tuo sons, Abdallah 
and Abdclaziz His long triumph, fiom Ceuta to 
Damascus, displaced the spoils of Afiic and the 
treasuies of Spain four hundred Gothic nobles, 
with gold coronets and girdles, were distinguished 
in Ins train , and the number of male and female 
captives, selected for their birth or beauty, was 
computed at eighteen, or even at thirty, thousand 
persons As soon as he reached Tibet las in Pales- 
tine, he u as apprised of the sickness and danger 
of the caliph, by a pniate message from Soliman, 
Ins brotlici and presumptive heir, who wished to 
leserve for Ins own reign the spectacle of victory 
Had Walid recovered, the delay of Musa would 
have been criminal he pursued his march, and 
found an enemy on the throne In his trial before 
a partial judge, against a popular antagonist, he 
was convicted of vanity and falsehood , and a fine 
of two hundred thousand pieces of gold cither ex- 
hausted his poveity or proved Ins rapacionsness 
The unwoithy treatment of Tank was revenged by 
a similar indignity, and the veteran commander, 
after a public whipping, stood a whole day in the 
sun before the palace gate, till he obtained a de- 
cent exile, under the pious name of a pilgrimage 
to Mecca The resentment of the caliph might 
have been satiated with the ruin of Musa, but his 
fears demanded the extirpation of a potent and 
injured family A sentence of death w as intimated 
vv itli sccresy and speed to the trusty servants of the 


a This design, which is jttested h> wernl Antiian hislorni 
(Cardoiiiic, tom i p 95, 96) niiy he compared nith tint of Mith 
dates to imrcii from tlie Crimiea to Home or with that of Cits 

ti^iiV*"^*'* *”'^***'*'*^ l>y the refli and successful enterprise of Ha 


e 1 much regret onr loss, or my leiiorance, of two Arabic works of 


throne both in Africa and Spam , and the foims, if 
not the substance, of justice were superseded in 
this bloody execution In the mosch or palace of 
Cordova, Abdelaziz was slain by the swords of the 
conspirators , they accused their governor of claim- 
ing the honours of royalty, and Ins scandalous 
marriage with Egilona, the Widow of Rodciic, 
offended the prejudices both of the Christians and 
Moslems By a refinement of cruelty, the head of 
the son was presented to the father, with an insult- 
ing question, whether he acknowledged the features 
of the rebel ’ “ I know his features," he exclaimed 
with indignation “ I assert his innocence , and I 
imprecate the same, a justcr, fate against the authors 
of his death " The age and despair of Musa raised 
him abov e the power of kings , and he expired at 
Mecca of the anguish of a broken heart His 
iival was more favourably treated liis services 
were forgiven , and Tank was permitted to mingle 
with the crowd of slaves « I am ignoiant whether 
count Julian w-as rewarded with the death which 
he deserved indeed, though not from the hands of 
the Saracens , but the tale of their ingratitude to 
the sons of Witiza is disproved by the most un- 
questionable evidence The two royal youths were 
reinstated in the pnvate patrimony of their father , 
but on the decease of Eba, the elder, his daughter 
was unjustly despoiled of her portion by the vio- 
lence of her uncle Sigcbut The Gothic maid 
pleaded her cause before the caliph Hasheim, and 
obtained the restitution of her inheritance , but she 
was given in mariiageto a noble A’'abian, and their 
two sons, Isaac and Ibrahim, weic received in 
Spam with the consideiation that was due to their 
origin and riches 

A province is assimilated to the 
victorious state by the introduction of spaui under tiw 
strangers and the imitative spirit of 
the natives , and Spain, which had been successively 
tinctured with Punic, and Roman, and Gothic 
blood, imbibed, in a few generations, the name and 
manners of the Arabs The first conquerors, and 
the twenty successive lieutenants of the caliphs, 
weie attended by a numerous tram of civil and 
military followers, who preferred a distant fortune 
to a narrow home the private and public interest 
was promoted by the establishment of faithful colo- 
nies, and the cities of Spain were proud to com- 
memorate the tribe oi country of their eastern pro- 
genitors The victoiious though motley bands of 
Tank and Musa asserted, by the name oS Spaniards, 
their oiiginal claim of conquest, yet they allowed 
their brethren of Egypt to share their establishments 
of Murcia and Lisbon The royal legion of Da- 
mascus was planted at Coidova , that of Emesa at 
Seville, that of Kinnisiin or Clialcis at Jacn , that 
of Palestine at Algezire and Medina Sidonia The 


the eighth century, i Life of Mn^i, anil a Poem on the LYnloits of 
^ * * '“f® »;'‘l'®“‘'® pu-ecs the former was composed by a crand- 

eoiiofMum, who Ind escaped from the ma<saire of his kindred, the 
laltCT by the aizir of the first Abilalrahmaii caliph of hpaln, who 

mS i'* i‘’T ®®'"® ‘''® veterans of the conqueror 

(Bibhot Arabico-Hispaiia, tom ii p 36 139 ) * 
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natives of Yemen and Persia were scattered round 
Toledo and the inland country, and the fertile seats 
of Grenada were bestoned on ten thousand horse- 
men of Syna and Irak, the children of the purest 
and most noble of the Arabian tribes ' A spirit of 
emulation, sometimes beneficial, more frequently 
dangerous, was nourislicd by these hereditary fac- 
tions Ten years after the conquest, a map of the 
province was presented to the caliph the seas, the 
rivers, and the harbours, the inhabitants and cities, 
the climate, the soil, and the mineral productions 
of the earth s In the space of two centuries, the 
gifts of nature were improved by the agriculture.’’ 
the manufactures, and the commerce of an indus- 
trious people, and the effects of their diligence 
have been magnified by the idleness of their fancy 
The first of the Ommiades who reigned in Spain 
solicited the support of the Christians , and, in his 
edict of peace and protection, he contents himself 
with a modest imposition of ten thousand ounces of 
gold, ten thousand pounds of silver, ten thousand 
horses, as many mules, one thousand cuirasses, with 
an equal number of helmets and lances ‘ The most 
powerful of his sncc'essors derived from the same 
kingdom the annual tiibute of twelve millions and 
forty-five thousand dinars of pieces of gold, about 
six millions of sterling money a sum which, in the 
tenth century, most probably surpassed the united 
revenues of the chnstian monarchs His royal seat 
of Cordova contained six hundred moschs, nine 
hundred baths, and two hundred thousand houses 
he gave laws to eighty cities of the first, to three 
hundred of the second and third, order , and the 
fertile banks of the Guadalquivir were adorned with 
twelve thousand villages and hamlets The Arabs 
might exaggerate the truth, but they created, and 
they describe, the most prosperous aira of the 
riches, the cultivation, and the populousness of 
Spain ' 

Reiiponstohra. The wars of the Moslems were sanc- 
tilled by the prophet , but, among the 
vaiious precepts and examples of his life, the ca- 
liphs selected the lessons of toleration that might 
tend to disarm the resistance of the unbelievers 


Arabia vvas the temple and patnmony of the God of 
Mahomet, but be beheld with less jealousy and 
affection the nations of the earth The polytheists 
and idolaters, who were ignorant of his name, might 
be lawfully extirpated by Ins votanes but a wise 
policy supplied the obligation of justice, and after 
some acts of intolerant zeal, the Mahometan con- 
querors of Hindostan have spared the pagods of 
that devout and populous country The disciples 
of Abraham, of Moses, and of Jesus, were solemnly 
invited to accept the more perfect revelation of Ma- 
homet , but if tbev preferred the payment of a 
moderate tribute, they were entitled to the freedom 
of conscience and religious worship ^ In a field of 
battle, the forfeit lives of the prisoners pmpa^'ation of 
were redeemed by the profession of 
Islam, the females were bound to embrace the 
religion of their masters, and a race of sincere prose- 
lytes was gradually multiplied by the education of 
the infant captives But the millions of Asiatic 
and Afncan converts, who swelled the native band 
of the faithful Arabs, must hare been allured, rather 
than constrained, to declare their belief in one God 
and tbc apostle of God By the repetition of a 
sentence and the loss of a foreskin, the subject or 
the Slav e, the captive or the criminal, arose in a 
moment the free and equal companion of the victo- 
rious Moslems Every sin was expiated, evciy en- 
gagement was dissolved the vow of celibacy vvas 
superseded by tbe indulgence of nature , the active 
spints who slept in the cloister were awakened by 
the trumpet of tbe Saracens , and in the convulsion 
of the world, every member of a new society as- 
cended to the natural level of his capacity and 
courage The minds of the multitude were tempted 
by the invisible as well as temporal blessings of the 
Arabian prophet , and chanty will hope that many 
of his proselytes entertained a serious conviction of 
the truth and sanctity of his revelation In the ey es 
of an inquisitive polytheist, it must appear worthy 
of the human and the divine nature Moie pure 
than the system of Zoroaster, more liberal than the 
law of Moses, the religion of Mahomet might seem 
less inconsistent with reason, than the creed of mys- 


f Bibhot Anb Hi«pani, lom ii p 32. 252 The former of there 
ountations i» taken from a Biographia Hupamcn bj an Arabian of 
Valctitia, (see the copious Extricta of Casiri lom ii p 30— 121) and 
the latter from a general Chronotog) of the Caliphs and of the African 
and Spanish Dimities with a particular History of theKin;.dam of 
Grenada of which Casiri has given ilmost an entire version (^Bibliot 
Arabico Hupana tom ii p 177-319 ) The author Ebn Khateb, a 
ml»e of Grenada, and a contemporary of Novairi and Abnlfeda (bom 
A D 1313, died A D 1374 ) was an historian, geographer, iihveician. 
poet Ice (tom ii p 71, 72.) o ■ > i j , 

B fardoiiiie. Hist de I Afriqiie el de PEspagne, tom i p 116, 117 
h A copious treatise of huibaiidry, by an Anbnn of Seville in the 
tweinii century, is in the Escurial hbrari and Casiri had some thougliti 
of translating it He gives a list of the authors qonteil Arabs, as well 
as Greeks, tatiiis, &c but it is much if the Andalusian saw these 
Grangers tbrou„h the medium of his countryman Columella. (Casiri 
Bibhot Arabico-Hispana, tom i p 323—338) 

I Bibllnt Arabieo Hispana, tom ii p 104 Casiri translates the on 
ginal testimony of the historian Rasis, as it Is alleged in the Arabic 
Biographia Hispanica, pars ix But 1 am most exeerdingly surprised 
Jt the address, Princijiibus ceterisqiie Christianis Hispanis suis Chs 
•ella The name of Castellie was unknown in the eighth centiir} the 
Kingdotn was not erected till the jear 1022, a hundred years after the 
time of Basis (Bibhot tom ii p 3.30 ) and the appellation was alwais 
expressive not of a tributary province, but of a line of castles mile 
(DAnville, Etats del* Europe, p 166— 
no) Had Casiri been a critic he would have cleared a diinciittv 
perhaps of Ins own making 


k Girilnniie tom i n 337 338 He computes the revenue at 
130 000000 of French Iivres The entire picture of peace and pro 
Iieritj rebel es the bloody uniformity of the Moorish amials 
I I am happy enough to possess a splendid and interesting work, 
^ich has only been distributed in presents by the court of Madrid 
Bibliolheca Arabico Hispana Escunalensis, opera et studio Michael 
IS Casiri Syro Maranita- Matriti tn folio tomus prior, 1760 
fowns posterior, 1770 The execution of this work does honour to 
the Spanish press the MSS to Ihe number of mDCCCLI, are judi 
ciously cla«d by the editor and his copious extracts throw some li„ lit 
on the Alahomelan literature and history of Spam The e relics a e 
now secure, but the task has been siipineli delayed till in theiear 
1671 a fire consumed the (.realest part of the Escurial library, rich in 
the spoils of Grenada and Morocco 
m The Afordti as they are styled, qui tolerari nequeunt, are, 1 
rtiose wlio, besides God worship the sun inoon,or idol' 2 Atheists 
utriqiie qiiamdm princeps aliquis inter Mohammedanos snperest, op 
pugnari debent donee religioncm amplectantnr, nec requies ns conce. 
• pretium accejitandum pro obtinenda cnnscientiie liber- 

tale (Iceland Oissertat X de Jure Militari Mohammedan tom lii p 
14) A n, id theory ' 

a ^e distinction between a prosenbed and a tolerated sect, between 
tha Harbii and the People of the Book, the believers in some divine 
revelation is correctly defined in the conversation of the caliph A1 
nnmuo with the idolaters or Sabieans of Clume Hottinger, Hist 
Orient p 107, 108 
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tcry and superstition, which, in the seventh century, 
disgraced the simplicity of the gospel 
Fall of the Mi extcnsii e pro\ inces of Persia 

gians of Persia and Africa, the national religion has 
been eradicated by the Mahometan faith The 
ambiguous theology of the Magi stood alone among 
the sects of the east but the profane wiitings of 
Zoroaster® might, under the reverend name of Abra- 
ham, be dexterously connected with the chain of 
divine revelation Their e% il principle, the dmmon 
Ahriman, might be represented as the rival, or as 
the creature, of the God of light The temples of 
Persia were devoid of images , but the worship of 
the sun and of (ire might be stigmatized as a gross 
and criminal idolatry p The milder sentiment was 
consecrated by the practice of Mahomet s and the 
prudence of the caliphs , the Magians or Gliebers 
were ranked with the Jews and Christians among 
the people of the written law,» and as late as the 
third century of the Hegira, the city of Herat will 
afford a lirely contrast of private zeal and public 
toleration • Under the payment of an annual tri- 
bute, the Mahometan law secured to the Ghebers 
of Herat their ci\il and religious liberties but the 
recent and humble moscli was overshadow ed by the 
antique splendour of the adjoining temple of fire 
A fanatic Imam deplored, in Ins sermons, the scan- 
dalous neighbourhood, and accused the weakness or 
indifference of the faithful Excited by his \oice. 
the people assembled in tumult , the two houses of 
piajer were consumed by the flames, but the vacant 
ground was immediately occupied by the founda- 
tions of a new mosch The injured Magi appealed 
to the sovereign of Chorasan , he promised justice 
and relief , when, behold • four thousand citizens 
of Herat, of a graie character and mature age, 
unanimously swore that the idolatrous fane bad 
neter existed, the inquisition was silenced, and 
their conscience was satisfied (says the historian i 
Mirchond*) with this holy and meritorious perjury® 
But the greatest part of the temples of Persia were 
ruined by the insensible and general desertion of 


de Itciibione irtenim PerKirum, c in n 27 28 fcp ^ I mLi. V 
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their votaries It was insensible, since it is not ac- 
companied w'ltli any memorial of time or placc;, of 
persecution or resistance It ivas general, since the 
whole realm, from Shiraz to Samarcand, imbibed 
the faith of the Koran , and the preservation of the 
native tongue reveals the descent of the Mahome- 
tans of Persia ^ In the mountains and deserts, an 
obstinate race of unbelievers adhered to the super- 
stition of their fathers , and a faint tradition of the 
Magian theology is kept alive in the province of 
Kirman, along the hanks of the Indus, among the 
exjles of Surat, and in the colony winch, in the last 
century, was planted by Shaw Abbas at the gates of 
Ispahan The chief pontiff has retired to Mount 
Elbourz, eighteen leagues from the cityofYezd 
the perpetual fire (if it continue to burn) is inac- 
cessible to the profane, but his residence is the 
school, the oracle, and the pilgrimage, of the Gbe- 
bers, whose hard and uniform features attest the 
nnmingled purity of their blood Under the juris- 
diction of their elders, eighty thousand families 
maintain an innocent and industrious life, their 
subsistence is derived from some curious manufac- 
tures and mechanic trades , and they cultivate the 
earth with the fervour of a religious diitj Their 
Ignorance withstood the despotism of Shaw Abbas, 
who demanded with threats and tortures the pro- 
phetic books of Zoroaster , and this obscure rem- 
nant of the Magians is spared by the moderation or 
contempt of their present sovereigns ' 

The northern coast of Atnoa is the 
only land in which the light of tJie 
gospel, after a long and perfect esta- 
blishment, hasr been totally extinguished The arts, 
which had been taught by Carthage and Rome’ 
were involved in a cloud of ignorance , the doctrine 
of Cyprian and Augustin was no longer studied 
Five hundred episcopal churches w ere ov ertumed 
by the hostile fury of the Donalists, 'the Vandals, 
and the Moors The zeal and numbers of the clergy 
declined, and the people, without discipline, or 
knowledge, or hope, submissively sunk under the 
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yoke of the Arabian prophet Within fifty 3 ears 
after the expulsion of the Greeks, 
a lieutenant of Africa informed the 
caliph that the tribute of the infidels n as abolished 
b} their com ersion,* and, though he sought to dis- 
guise his'fraud and rebellion, his specious pretence 
was drawn from the rapid and extensive progress of 
the Mahometan faith In the next 
age, an extraordinary mission of five 
bishops was detached from Alexandria to Cairoan 
They were ordained by the Jacobite patriarch to 
cherish and reviv e the d3 ing embers of Christianity “ 
but the interposition of a foreign prelate, a stranger 
to the Latins, an enemy to the catholics, supposes 
the decay and dissolution of the African hierarchy 
It was no longer the time when the successor of St 
Cyprian, at the head of a numerous synod, could 
maintain an equal contest with the ambition of the 
Roman pontiff In the eleventh cen- 
tury, the unfortunate pnest who was 
seated on the ruins of Carthage, implored the alms 
and the protection of the Vatican , and be bitterly 
complains that his naked body had been scourged by 
the Saracens, and that his authority was disputed 
by the four suffragans, the tottering pillars of liis 
throne Two epistles of Gregory the seventh** are 
destined to soothe the distress of the catholics and 
the pride of a Moorish prince The pope assures 
the sultan that they both vvorship the same God, 
and may hope to meet in the bosom of Abraham , 
but the complaint, that three bishops could no 
longer be found to consecrate a brother, announces 
the speedy and inevitable ruin of the episcopal 
and Spam, order Tile Christians of Africa and 
A D 1149, &c Spam had long since submitted to the 
practice of circumcision and the legal abstinence 
from wine and pork, and the name of Mozaiabcse 
(adoptive Arabs) was applied to their civil or reli- 
gious conformity ^ About the middle of the tw elfth 
century the worship of Christ and the succession of 
pastors were abolished along the coast of Rarbary, 
and in the kingdoms of Cordova and Seville, of 
Valencia and Grenada ‘ The throne of the Almo- 
hades, or Unitarians, w as founded on the blindest 
fanaticism, and then extrordiiiary rigour might be 

I The letter of Abdoulrelimin (ro^eriior or tjrant of Africa to the 
caliph Aboiil Ahbai the first of thr Abbasside*, is dated A H 132, 
(Cardonne Hist «Ie I Afrique et de I'Esp'ihiie tom i p IGS ) 
a Jlibliotheqne Orientate, p 66 Reiiaudot, Hist Patriarch Alev p 
287,288 

b Among; the Epinles of the Pones, see Leo I\ cpist 3 Gregor 
VII I I epist 22 23 I in epist 19,20,21 indthecritiusnisof Fairi 
(tom ir A D 1053, Ao 14 A D 1073, No 13 ) irho inve<iti,-ilc<i the 
name and family of the nioorish prince, with whom the proudest of 
the Kfiman pontiffs so polilely corirspoiids 
c hlozaralies, or Moslirnbes adscilitu as It is interpreted in Lntin 
(Pocock Specimen Hist Anbiim, p 39,40 Bihliot Arabiro Hispina 
tom II n 18 J The lUnzanlitc litiire} the aniieiit ritu il of the church 
of Toledo Ins been attacked h) the popes nid evposrd to the doubt 
fill trials of the sword and of fire fMarian Hist Bispan tom i I ik 
c 18 p 378 ) It wis, or rather it is, in the Latin tnn„ite yet >n the 
eleienth leiitury It nas found necessary (A jC.C 1687 A D 1030) to 
tnnscribe an Arabic i ersion of the laiions of the councils of Spam 
(Bihliol Arab Hist tom i p 547 ) for the use of tlie bishops aud 
clergy in the Moorish kingdoms 

d About the middle of the tenth century, the clergvnf Cordosa eras 
reproached tvith this criminal compliance by the intrepid ensqy of the 
emperor Olho I (V it Johan Gnrs, m Sccul Benedict V No IIS 
apnd Fleun HisL Eccles tom xii ji 91 ) 
e Pagi Cntica, tom le A D 1149 IVo 8,9 He justly obserses 
that when Seville, &c uere retaken by Ferdinand of Grille, no chris 
tiatis, except captiies, uere found m the place, and that the 


provoked or justified by tlie recent victories and in- 
tolerant zeal of tbe pnnccs of Sicily and Castille, 
of Arragon and Portugal The faith of tbe Moza- 
rabes was occasionally revived by tbe ^ 
papal missionanes , and, on the land- 
ing of Charles the fifth, some families of Latin 
Christians were encouraged to rear tbeir heads at 
Tunis and Algiers But tbe seed of the gospel was 
quickly eradicated, and the long province from Tri- 
poli to the Atlantic lias lost all memory of the 
language and religion of Rome ^ 

After tbe revolution of eleven cen- Toientmuof 
tunes, the Jews and cbnstians of the the chnstians 
Turkish empire enjoy tbe liberty of conscience 
vvlncb was granted by the Arabian caliphs During 
the first age of the conquest, they suspected tbe 
loyalty of tbe catholics, whose name of Melcbitcs 
betrayed their secret attarliment to the Greek em- 
peror, while the Nestorians and Jacobites, bis 
inveterate enemies, approv cd themselves the sincere 
and voluntary friends of the Mahometan govern- 
ment ^ Yet tins partial jealousy was healed by 
time and snbmission tbe cburcltes of Egypt were 
shared with tbe catholics and all the oriental sects 
were included in the common benefits of toleration 
The rank, the immunities, the domestic jurisdiction, 
of the patriarchs, the bishops, and the cleigy, were 
protected by tbe civil magistrate the learning of 
individuals recommended them to the employments 
of secretaries and physicians they were enriched 
by the lucrative collection of the revenue and their 
ment was sometimes raised to the command of cities 
and provinces A caliph of the house of Abbas was 
heard to declare that the Christians were most worthy 
of trust in the administration of Persia The 
Moslems,” said he, “ w ill abuse their present for- 
tune, the Magians regret tbeir fallen greatness, 
and the Jews are impatient for tbeir approaching 
deliverance But the slaves of des- 
potism are exposed to the alternatives 
of favour and disgrace The captive churches of 
the east have been afllicted in cveiy age by the 
avance or bigotry of tbeir rulers , and the ordinary 
and legal restraints must be offensive to the pnde, 
or the zeal, of the chnstians About two hundred 

lUnzualiicchiircIieiinr Africa iind Spain descrllied l>) James d Vitriaco, 
A D 1218, (Hist Hicrosol c 80 n ]0!)i5 in Geit Bei per Francos,) 
ire copied from some o|i1er book I 'ball add, tliat tbe date of tbe 
He„ira 677 (A D 1 276 ) must apply to tlie copv not the lomposilion, 
of a treitisc of lUrispriideiice, which states the civil rights of the 
Christians of Corifoia, (Bibliot Anb Hist tom i p 471 } and tliat 
the Jews were the only di senters whom Abul Waled, kiii„ of Gre- 
nada, (A V 1313 ) could either discountenance or tolerate, (tom ii 
p 288) 

f Renaiiilot, Hist Patnarcli Alex p 288 Leo Afncaiius would 
have flattered Ins Roman masters could he hate discovered any latent 
relics of the cliristiaiiitj of Africa 

g Absit (said the catholic to the vizir of Bagdad) ut pan loco habeas 
Neatoriano' quorum pricter Arabas nullus alms rex est, et Grieeos 
quorum regea amoveiidii Arabilius hello non ih'iatnnt, See in the 
Collections of Assemaiiiiiis (Bihliot Orient torn iv p 94—161 ) the 
state of the Nestorians under the caliphs That of the Jacobites is 
more cniiri<cly exposed ill the Prcliiiiiiiart Dissertation of Hie second 
volume of Assemaiiiitis 

h Biilycli Annal tom ii p 384 387 3SS Rcnaiidot Hist Patriircli 
Alex p 2115, 206 257 332 A taint of the Moiintlielile heresy night 
render the first of these Greek patriarchs less loyal to the empirors and 
le s obnoxious to the Arabs 

t Motadlied who had reigned from A D 892—902 The Magians 
still held flicir name and rank among the religions of the empire (As- 
semaiiiii Bihliot Orient tom iv p 97) 

k Reland explains the „eucial Tcstranits of Uic Mahometan policy 
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jears after Mahomet, they were separated from their 
fellow-suhjects by a tarhan or girdle of a less ho- 
nourahle colour , instead of horses or mules, they 
were condemned to ride on asses, in the attitude of 
women Their public and private buildings were 
measured by a diminutive standard , in the streets 
or the baths it is their duty to give way or bow down 
before the meanest of the people , and their testi- 
mony is rejected, if it may tend to the prejudice of 
a true believer The pomp of processions, the sound 
of bells or of psalmody, is interdicted in their wor- 
ship a decent reverence for the national faith is 
imposed on their sermons and conveisations , and 
the saciilcgious attempt to enter a mosch, or to 
seduce a mussulman, will not be suffered to escape 
with impunity In a time, however, of tranquillity 
and justice the Christians have neverbeen compelled 
to renounce the gospel, or to embrace the Koran , 
but the punishment of death is inflicted upon the 
apostates who have professed and deserted the law 
of Mahomet The martyrs of Cordova provoked 
the sentence of the cadhi, by the public confession 
of their inconstancy, or their passionate invectives 
against the person and religion of the prophet * 

The cmnwe of centuiy of the 

tneriiiphs Hegiia, the caliphs were the most 
potent and absolute monarchs of the 
globe Their prerogative was not circumscribed, 
cither in right or in fact, by the power of the nobles, 
the freedom of the commons, the privileges of the 
church, the votes of a senate, or the memory of a 
free constitution The authoiity of the companions 
of Mahomet expired with ibeir lives , and the chiefs 
or emirs of the Arabian tribes left behind, in the 
desert, the spirit of equality and independence 
The regal and sacerdotal cliaiacters were united in 
the successors of Mahomet , and if the Koran was 
the rule of their actions, they were the supieme 
judges and interpreters of that divine book They 
reigned by the right of conquest over the nations of 
the cast, to whom the name of libcity was unknown, 
and who were accustomed to applaud in their 
tyrants the acts of violence and seventy that were 
exercised at their own expense Under the last of 
the Ommiades, the Arabian empire extended two 
hundred days’ journey from east to west, from the 
confines of Tartary and India to the shoies of the 
Atlantic ocean And if we retrench the sleeie of 
the robe, as it is styled by their wi iters, the long and 
narrow province of Afiica, the solid and compact 
dominion from Fargana to Aden, from Tarsus to 
Surat, will spread on every side to the measure of 
four or five months of tlie march of a caravan ^ We 
should vainly seek the indissoluble union and easy 
and jnn.pr.>.lence (D.^erht ton, p The oppre«,ve 
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obedience that pervaded tlie government of Augus- 
tus and tbe Antomnes; but the progress of the 
Mahometan religion diffused over this ample space 
a general resemblance of manners and opinions 
The language and laws of the Koran were studied 
with equal devotion at Samarcand and Seville the 
Moor and the Indian embraced as countrymen and 
brothers in the pilgrimage of Mecca, and the 
Arabian language was adopted as tbe popular idiom 
in all tbe provinces to tbe westward of tbe Tigiis " 


edicts «r HienMiklotTviakke (A D 847 Mn' 
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'Tfie two sieges of Constantinople by the Arabs — - 
Then invasion of Fi ance, and difiat by Chai les 
Mai fed — Civil war of the Ommiades and Abbas- 
sides — Learning of tbe Aiabs — Litxiny of the 
caliphs — Naval enteipi tses on Ci ete, Sicily, and 
Rome — Decay and division of the empii e oj the 
caliphs — Defeats and victoiies oJ the Cheek 
emperoi s 

When the Arabs first issued from the 
desert, they must have been surpnsed Oie Arab,*,, 
at the ease and lapidity of their own 
sncccss But when they advanced in the career 
of victory to the banks of the Indus and tbe sum- 
mit of tlio Pyrenees, when they had repeatedly 
tried the edge of their scymitars and the energy of 
their faith, they might be equally astonished that 
any nation could resist their invincible arms, that 
any boundary should confine the dominion of tlie 
successor of the prophet The confidence of soldiers 
and fanatics maj indeed he excused, since the calm 
historian of the present hour, who strives to follow 
the rapid course of the Saracens, must study to 
explain by what means the church and state were 
saved from this impending, and, as it should seem, 
from this inevitable, danger The deserts of Scythia 
and Sarmatia might be guarded by their extent, 
their climate, their poverty, and the courage of the 
northern shepherds , China was remote and inac- 
cessible but the greatest part of the temperate zone 
was subject to the Mahometan conquerors, the 
Giceks w ere exhausted by the calamities of war and 
the loss of their fairest provinces, and the barbarians 
of Europe might justly tremble at the precipitate 
fall of the Gothic monarchy In this inquiiy I shall 
unfold the events that rescued our ancestors of 
Britain, and our neighbours of Gaul, from the civil 
and religious, yoke of the Koran , that piotected the 
majesty of Rome, and delayed the servitude of 
Constantinople , that invigorated the defence of tho 

«'■' «« SpunisI, churd, ,a 

{,f "I »!?'■> 

Miilcinn the auOiflr Jaui “‘I’ometin world is 

le,e of Mn ci By the DaiiKli tnte?W o.., ' *"5 *he eol 

to the Liii in Uie \ ultar loniriit of illli '‘•ipm h compared 
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clinstians, and scattered among llieir enemies the 
seeds of division and decay 

Pint siege of Forty-six years after the flight of 
^“11" Ara^'* Mahomet from Mecca, his disciples 
A. D 668—075 appeared in arms under the ivalls of 
Constantinople * They were animated by a genuine 
or fictitious sajing of the prophet, that, to the first 
army ivhich besieged the city of the Cassars, their 
sins were forgnen the long series of Roman tri- 
umphs would be mentoriousl} transferred to the 
conquerors of New Rome , and the wealth of nations 
was deposited in this well-chosen seat of royalty 
and commerce No sooner had the caliph Moa- 
wiyah suppressed Ins rivals and established his 
throne, than he aspired to expiate the guilt of civil 
blood, by the success and glory of this hol> expe- 
dition his preparations by sea and land were 
adequate to the importance of the object , Ins 
standard was intrusted to Sophian, a veteran war- 
rior, but the troops were encouraged bj the example 
and presence of Yezid, the son and presumptive 
heir of the commander of the faithful The Greeks 
had little to hope, nor had their enemies any rea- 
sons of fear, from the courage and vigilance of the 
reigning emperor, who disgraced the name of Con- 
stantine, and imitated only the inglorious jears of 
bis grandfather Heraclius Without delay or op- 
position, the naval forces of the Saracens passed 
through the unguarded channel of the Hellespont, 
which even now, under the feeble and disorderlj 
government of the Turks, is maintained as the 
natural bulwark of the capital * The Arabian fleet 
cast anchor, and the troops were disembarked near 
the palace of Hebdomon, seven miles from the city 
Dunng many days, from the dawn of light to the 
evening, the line of assault was extended from the 
golden gate to the eastern promontory, and the 
foremost warriors were impelled by the weight and 
efibrt of the succeeding columns But the besiegers 
had formed an insulTicicnt estimate of the strength 
and resources of Constantinople The solid and 
lofty walls were guarded by numbers and dis- 
cipline the spirit of the Romans was rekindled 
by the last danger of their religion and empire 
the fugitives from the conquered provinces more 
successfully renewed the defence of Damascus and 
Alexandria, and the Saracens were dismayed by 
the strange and prodigious effects of artificial fire 
This firm and effectual resistance diverted their 
arms to the more easy attempts of plundering the 
European and Asiatic coasts of the Propontis and, 

a Theopliaiies places the seven ycirs of (lie sie^ of Constantinople in 
the 3 ear of our chri«tian feni673 (of the Alexandrian 665 ^nt t ) 
and the peace of the Sanceiis /oi/r 3 ears afterwards a glann{r incon 
SKtenev' which Pelaeius Goar, and Pati (Critica tom iv p 63 64 } 
liaie struggled to remote Of the Arabians the Hegira 52 (A B 672 
January 8 ) is assigned by Elmachii the year 48 (A D 6 G 8 Feb 20) 
by AbnUeda, whose testimony 1 esteem the most coiiteiiieiit ano 
creditable 

b For this first siege of Constantinople see Nicephorus (Breaiar n 
21 2^) Tlieophaiies, (Clironograph p 294 ) Cedrenua (Cnmpend p 
437)7oiians (Hist tom 11 1 xi\ p 89 ) Elniacin , (Hi<t Saracen p 
56 57) Abtilfcna (Annal Moslem p 107 108 ven Keiske,)DHcr 
belot (Dibhot Orient Con 8 taiitinahi)Ockley sHibtory oftlieSaracene. 
Tol II p 127, 128 » a j * 

« The state and defence of the Dardanelles isexpoted in theMemoires 
of the Baron de lott, (tom in p SD-’O? } who waa^iit to fortify them 


after keeping the sea from the month of April to 
that of September, on the approach of winter they 
retreated fourscore miles from the capital, to the 
isle of Cyzicus, in which they had established their 
magazine of spoil and provisions So patient was 
their perseverance, or so languid were their oper- 
ations, that they repeated in the six following sum- 
mers the same attack and retreat, witli a gradual 
abatement of hope and vigour, till the mischances 
of shipwreck and disease, of the sw ord and of fire, 
compelled them to relinquish the fruitless enter- 
prise They might bewail the loss, or commemo- 
rate the martjrdom, of thirty thousand Moslems, 
who fell in the siege of Constantinople , and the 
solemn funeral of Abu Ayub, or Job, excited the 
cunosity of the Christians themselves That vener- 
able Arab, one of the last of the companions of 
Mahomet, was numbered among the ansars, or 
auxiliaries, of Medina, who sheltered the head of 
the flying prophet In liis jouth he fought, at 
Bcdcr and Obud, under the holy standard in bis 
mature age lie was the friend and follower of Ah , 
and the last remnant of his strength and life was 
consumed in a distant and dangerous war against 
the enemies of the Koran His memory was rever- 
ed , but the place of his bunal was neglected and 
unknown, during a period of seven hundred and 
eighty jears, till the conquest of Constantinople by 
Mahomet the second A seasonable vision (for 
such are the manufacture of every religion) revealed 
the holy spot at the foot of the walls and the bottom 
of the harbour , and the moscb of Ayub has been 
deservedlj chosen for the simple and martial inau- 
guration of the Turkish sultans ^ 

The event of the siege revived, both 
in the east and west, the reputation tniiutr 
of the Roman arms, and cast a mo- ^ 
mentary shade over the glories of the Saracens 
The Greek ambassador was favourably received 
at Damascus, in a general council of the emirs 
or Koreisli a peace, or truce, of thirty years 
was ratified between the two empires , and the 
stipulation of an annual tribute, fifty horses of 
a noble breed, fifty slaves, and three thousand 
pieces of gold, degraded the majesty of the com- 
mander of the faithful * The aged caliph was 
desirous of possessing his dominions, and ending 
Ins days, in tranquillity and repose vvhile the 
Moors and Indians trembled at Ins name. Ins palace 
and city of Damascus was insulted by the Mar- 
daitcs, or Maronites, of Mount Libanus, the finnest 

d^inst tlie itiissians. From a principal actor 1 should ha\e expected 
more accurate details but lie seems to write for tlie amuvment, rather 
than the instruction, of his reader Perhaps on the approach of the 
enemy, the minister of Constantine wxs occupied likt that of Illii^ 
t'lph'i, in finding two Canary birds, who should sing- precisely the 
same note 

d Demetrius Cantemir's Hist of the Othmin Empire, p 105 106 
Bycdut s Slate of the Ottomm Empire p 10 , II VnyagesdeTheie 
not, |nrt I p 189 The Christians who suppose that the martyr Abu 
Ayiiu IS >ii1^arly confounded uithtlie patriarch Job, betray their own 
ignnrmce ratlicr than tint of the Turks 

» Theophanes though a Grtck, dearies credit for these tribute* 
Clironograph p 295 296 300 301 ) which are confirmed, with some 
\ariittnn by the Arabic History of Abuinbaragius (Dyn'ist p 128 
ters PococL) 
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barrier of the empire, till tliey were disarmed 
transplanted by tbe suspicious policy of the Greeks ^ 
After the revolt of Arabia and Persia, tbe house ol 
Ommijahci was reduced to the kingdoms of Syria 
and Eg}pt their distress and fear enforced their 
compliance with tbe pressing demands of the Chris- 
tians , and the tribute was increased to a slave, a 
horse, and a thousand pieces of gold, for each ol 
the three hundred and si\ty-five dajs of the solar 
year But as soon as the empire was again united 
by the arms and policy of Abdalmalck, he dis- 
claimed a badge of servitude not less injunous to 
his conscience than to his pride , he discontinued 
the payment of the tribute , and the resentment of 
the Greeks was disabled from action by the mad 
tyranny of the second Justinian, the just rebellion 
of his subjects, and the frequent change of his 
antagonists and suceessors Till the reign of Ab- 
dalmalck, the Saracens had been content with the 
free possession of the Persian and Roman treasures, 
in the coin of Chosrocs and Gassar By the com- 
mand of that caliph, a national mint was estab- 
lished, both for silver and gold , and the inscription 
of the dinar, though it might be censured by some 
timorous casuists, proclaimed the unity of the God 
of Mahomet^ Under the reign of the caliph 
Walid, the Greek language and characters were 
excluded from the accounts of the public revenue ‘ 
If this change was productive of the imention or 
familiar use of our present numerals, the Arabic or 
Indian cyphers, as they are commonly styled, a 
regulation of office has promoted the most import- 
ant discoveries of arithmetic, algebra, and the ma- 
thematical sciences *= 

-Sfccind Hcfco of W*”*st the caliph Walid sat idle on 
A°D «o-7i8' of Damascus, while his 

“ lieutenants achieved the conquest of 
Transoxiana and Spitin, a third army of Saracens 
overspread the provinces of Asia Minor, and ap- 
proached the borders of the Byzantine capital 
But the attempt and disgrace of the second siege 
was reserved for his brother Soliman, whose ambi- 
tion appeals to have been quickened by a more 
actiie and martial spirit In the revolutions of 
the Greek empire, after the tyrant Justinia had 
been punished and avenged, an humble secre- 
tary, Anastasius or Artemius, was piomotcd by 
chance or merit to the vacant purple He was 


alarmed by the sound of war , and his ambassador 
returned from Damascus with the tremendous news, 
that the Saracens were preparing an armament by 
sea and land, such as would transcend the expe- 
rience of the past, or the belief of the present, age 
The precautions of Anastasius were not unworthy 
of his station, or of the impending danger He 
issued a peremptory mandate, that all persons who 
were not provided w itli the means of subsistence 
for a three years’ siege, should evacuate the city 
the public granaries and arsenals were abundantly 
replenished , the walls were restored and strength- 
ened , and the engines for casting stones, or darts, 
or fire, were stationed along the ramparts, or in the 
brigantines of war, of which, an additional number 
was hastily constructed To prevent is safer, as 
well as more honourable, than to lepel an attack , 
and a design was meditated, above the usual spirit 
of the Greeks, of burning the naval stores of the 
enemy, the cypress timber that had been hewn in 
Mount Libanus, and was piled along the sea-shore 
of Phoenicia, for the service of the Egyptian fleet 
This generous enterprise was defeated by the cow- 
ardice or treachery of the troops, who, in the new 
language of the empire, were styled of the olse- 
quian theme ' They murdered their chief, deserted 
their standard in the isle of Rhodes, dispersed 
themselves over the adjacent continent, and de- 
served pardon or reward by investing with the pur- 
ple a simple officer of the revenue The name of 
Theodosius might recommend him to the senate 
and people , but, after some months, he sunk into 
a cloister, and resigned, to the firmer hand of Leo 
the Isaunan, the urgent defence of the capital and 
empire The most formidable of the Saracens, 
Moslemab, the brother of tbe calipb, was advancing 
at the head of one hundred and twenty thousand 
Vrabs and Persians, the greater part mounted on 
horses or camels , and the successful sieges of 
Tyana, Amorium, and Pergamus, were of sufficient 
duration to exercise their skill and to elevate their 
hopes At the well-known passage of Abydus, on 
the Hellespont, the Mahometan arms were trans- 
ported, for the first time, from Asia to Europe 
From thence, wheeling round tbe Thracian cities 
of the Propontis, Moslemah invested Constantino- 
ple on the land side, surrounded his camp with a 
ditch and rampart, prepared and planted his cn- 


f The censure of Theophanes is lusl and pointed 
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gines of assault, and declared, by words and actions, 
a patient resolution of expecting the return of 
seed-time and hardest, should the obstinacy of tlie 
besieged pro\e equal to bis own The Greeks 
would gladly have ransomed tlieir religion and 
empire, by a fine or assessment of a piece of gold 
on the head of each inhabitant of the city , but the 
liberal offer w as rejected with disdain, and the pre- 
sumption of Moslemah was exalted by the speedy 
approach and invincible force of the navies of 
Egypt and Sj ria They are said to have amounted 
to eighteen hundred ships the number betrays 
their inconsiderable size , and of the twenty stout 
and capacious vessels, whose magnitude impeded 
their progress, each was manned with no more than 
one hundred heavy-armed soldiers This huge 
armada proceeded on a smooth sea, and with a 
gentle gale, towards the month of the Bosphorus , 
the surface of the strait was overshadowed, in 
the language of the Greeks, with a moving forest, 
and the same fatal night had been fixed by the 
Saracen chief for a general assault by sea and 
land To allure the confidence of the enemy, the 
emperor had thrown aside the chain that usually 
guarded the entrance of the harbour, but while 
they hesitated whether they should seize the op- 
portunity, or apprehend the snare, the ministers 
of destruction were at hand The fireships of the 
Greeks were launched against them, the Arabs, 
their arms, and vessels, were involved in the same 
flames, the disorderly fugitives were dashed against 
each other or overwhelmed in the wav es , and I no 
longc' find a vestige of the fleet, that had threatened 
to extirpate the Roman name A still more fatal 
and irieparable loss was that of the caliph Soliman, 
who died of an indigestion™ in his camp near Kin- 
nisrin or Ghalcis in Syria, as he w’as preparing to 
lead against Constantinople the remaining forces of 
the east The brother of Moslemah was succeeded 
by a kinsman and an enemy , and the throne of an 
active and able prince was degraded by the useless 
and pel nicious virtues of a bigot While he started 
and satisfied the scruples of a blind conscience, the 
siege was continued through the winter by the 
neglect, rather than by the resolution, of the caliph 
Omar " The winter proved uncommonly rigorous 
above a hundred days the ground was covered 
with deep snow, and the natives of the sultry climes 
of Egypt and Arabia lay torpid and almost lifeless 
in their frozen camp They revived on the return 
of spring , a second effort had been made in their 

m The caliph had emptied tvo baskets of egrgs md of which he 
swallowed alternately, and the repa*'t was cnncliulrd with marrow and 
sugar In one of his pilgrimages to Mecca, Soliman ate, at a single 
meat, sesenty pomegranates, a kid six fowls, and a huge qiiantity of 
the grapes of Tajef If the bill of fare be correct, we must admire the 
appetite rather than the luxury, of the sovereign of Asia (Abulfeda, 
Annal Mnslem p 126] 

a See the article of Omar Ben Ahdalaziz, in the Bibliotlieque Orien 
tale, (p 689, 690) pnefereiis says Clroacin, (n 91 ) religionem siiain 
rebus sins mtindaiiis He iras so desirous of being with God, that he 
would not hare anointed his ear (Ins own sayin,.) to obtain a perfect 
cure of Ins I ist malady The caliph had only one shirt and in an age 
of luxury, his annual expense was no more ttian two drachms (Abiil 
pliara.iiis, p 111 ] Baud diu garisus co prIncipe fuit orbis Moslemus 
(Abulfeda p 127) 

o Both Nicephnrus and Tlieophanes agree that the siege of ConsLan 
tniople was raised the IStli of AuoOst , (A D 718 ) but as the fornier. 


favour, and tlicir distress was relieved by the 
arrival of two numerous fleets, laden with corn, and 
arms, and soldiers , the first from Alexandria, of 
four hundred transports and galleys , the second of 
three hundred and sixty vessels from the ports of 
Africa But the Greek fires were again kindled, 
and if the destruction was less complete, it was 
owing to the experience which had taught the 
Moslems to remain at a safe distance, or to the 
perfidy of the Egyptian manners, who deseited with 
their ships to the emperor of the Christians The 
trade and navigation of the capital were restored , 
and the produce of the fisheries supplied the wants, 
and even the luxuiy, of the inhabitants But the 
calamities of famine and disease were soon felt by 
the troops of Moslemah, and as the former was 
miserably assuaged, so the latter was dreadfully 
propagated, by the pernicious nutriment which 
hunger compelled them to extract from the most 
unclean or unnatural food The spirit of conquest, 
and ev en of enthusiasm, vv as extinct the Saracens 
could no longer straggle bej ond their lines, either 
single or in small parties, without exposing them- 
selves to the merciless retaliation of the Thracian 
peasants An army of Bniganans was attracted 
from the Danube by the gifts and promises of Leo , 
and these savage auxiliaries made some atonement 
for the evils which they had inflicted on the em- 
pire, by the defeat and slaughter of twenty-two 
thousand Asiatics A report was dexterously scat- 
tered, that the Franks, the unknown nations of the 
Latin world, were arming by sea and land in the 
defence of the Christian cause, and their formidable 
aid was expected with far different sensations in 
the camp and city At length, after a siege of thir- 
teen months,” the hopeless Moslemah ^ 

received from the caliph the welcome treat of the Sara' 
permission of retreat The march 
of the Arabian cavaliy over the Hellespont and 
tlirough the provinces of Asia, was executed with- 
out delay or molestation , but an army of their 
brethren had been cut in pieces on the side of 
Bithynia, and the remains of the fleet were so re- 
peatedly damaged by the tempest and fire, that 
only five galleys entered the port of Alexandria to 
relate the tale of their various and almost incredible 
disasters f 

In the two sieges, the deliverance 
of Constantinople may be chiefly as- n^omeGredi 
cribed to the novelty, the terrors, and 
the real eflicacy of the GreeJ fire The important 


oar uert witnev» affirms that it continued thirteen montlis, the latter 
must be mistaken in siippo^inpr that it bc^ii on the same day of the 
preceding^ }ear 1 do not find that Pagt has remarked ttiis iiicoii 
siHenc} 

P In the second sirpre of Constantinople I hate followed Nicephorus 
(Hrev p 33— 3fi ) Theonhane«» (Chronoj^raph p 321^334 ) Cedrctiiis, 
(^nyend P 449-~452 ) 7oiians (tom ii p 98-102.) LImacin (Hwt 
baracen p 88 )Ahnlfeda, (Annul AIoHlcin p 126 }oiid Abulphangius, 
(D>na‘.t p IJO) the most aati^iclory of the Arabs * 

q Our sure ind indefatigable i;uidem the middle aces ind Btzantine 
Cliarles dll Fresne du Cange has treated in several places of 
ine tvnwk fire and his collections lerve few gleaninss behind See 
particiilariy Glossar Med et Infim Gitccitit p 1275 sub vocc Ilvp 
^Xofl'vcov, vYpov Glosi^r Med et Infim liattniUt ibnitt Grtcetts 
Obsertationssur Villehardomogp 305,306 Obsertationseur Joinvitle, 
p 71, 72. 
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secret of compounding and directing this artiHcia. 
flame was imparted by CaHinicus, a natne of He- 
liopolis in S3ria, who deserted from the sen ice of 
the caliph to that of the emperor ' The skill of a 
chemist and engineer was equivalent to the succour 
of fleets and armies , and this discovery or improve- 
ment of the military art was fortunately reserved 
for the distressful period, when the degenerate 
Romans of the east were incapable of contending 
with the warlike enthusiasm and youthful vigour 
of the Saracens The historian who presumes to 
analyze this extraordinaiy composition, should sus- 
pect his own Ignorance and that of his Byzantine 
guides, so prone to the marsellous, so careless, 
and, in this instance, so jealous of the truth 'From 
their obscure, and perhaps fallacious, hints, it 
should seem that the principal ingredient of the 
Greek fire was the naptha* or liquid bitumen, a 
light, tenacious, and inflammable oil,^ whirl) 
springs from the earth, and catches fire as soon as 
it comes in contact with the air The naptha was 
mingled, I know not by what methods or in what 
proportions, with sulphur and with the pitch that 
IS extracted from e\er-green firs “ Prom this mix- 
ture, which produced a thick smoke and a loud 
explosion, proceeded a fierce and obstinate flame, 
which not only rose in perpendicular ascent, but 
likewise buint with equal vehemence in descent or 
lateral progress , instead of being extinguished, it 
was nourished and quickened, hy the element of 
water, and sand, urine, or vinegar, were the only 
remedies that could damp the fury of this powerful 
agent, wfntli was justly denominated by the Greeks, 
the liquid, or the maritime, fire For the annoyance 
of the enemy, it was employed with equal cflcct, 
by sea and land, in battles or in sieges It was 
either poured from the ramparts in large boilers, or 
launched in red-hot balls of stone and iron, or 
darted in arrows and javelins, twisted round with 
flax and tow, which Lad deeply imbibed the in- 
flammable oil , sometimes it was deposited in fire- 
ships, the victims and instruments of a more ample 
revenge, and was most commonly blown through 
long tabes aC copper, which were planted on the 
prow of a galley, and fancifully shaped into the 
mouths of savage monsters, that seemed to vomit a 

r Tlicopinnes stjles Inm aoxtrexTui (n 295 ) Ccdrcinis (n iti I 
linngstlii^ artist frnm (the ruins of) Ueuiimhg in r , ni ' 

trj ...deed Ihr neclihar sc.ence^o" ^ 

/p!.., '* iiirpiidnriiim of the history of Jerusalem 

fl «.e onental founu^i nf 3,7c, "Si 

w c.n'na^.i.' 

ind the naphUm is known to ahou.iA hetoeen the T, rVs and U,e P^f"” 
tl“ revenue o^Medra'^.^d^m e.lW »«hserv.cni tU 

pr‘e 

000 k the bp^t adititcd to iiifii^etiie t'katna b Y*,®**^N * n classic 
ne less perfect ,d'.I^sVf”i;“ 

P 1078 ) Birt Pill, j (Hist Katur 11 Tor 
r J\npAthg!j ni,i,na co;;natio est i.ninin lran«iliiintmi« « ^ 

uiidcciiiH|Ue visam Of our trasellers Pt"niiiis in cam 
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KoXapow KOI en*»00T0i wnpa TOO To.ftiiToe oehiirKom 

MO-. (Alexiad fx... p 383) Elsewlferc (f xf K) sKcnlo;:, 


stream of liquid and consuming fire This impor- 
tant art was preserved at Constantinople, as the 
palladium of the state the galleys and aitillery 
might occasionally be lent to the allies of Rome , 
but the composition of the Greek fire was concealed 
with the most jealous scruple, and the terror of the 
enemies was increased and prolonged by their 
ignoranre and surprise In the treatise of the 
administration of the empire, the royal author* 
suggests the answers and excuses that might best 
elude the indiscreet curiosity and importunate 
demands of the barbarians. They should be told 
that the mystery of the Greek fire had been re- 
vealed by an angel to the first and greatest of the 
Constantines, with a sacred injunction, that this 
gift of Heaven, this peculiar blessing of the Ro- 
mans, should never be communicated to any foreign 
nation that the prince and subject vveie alike 
bound to religious silence under the temporal and 
spiritual penalties of treason and sacrilege, and 
that the impious attempt would provoke the sudden 
and supernatural vengeance of the God of the 
Christians By these precautions, the secret was 
confined, above four hundred years, to the Romans 
of the east , and, at the end of the eleventh centuiy, 
the Pisans, to whom every sea and every art were 
familiar, suifered the elTects, without understanding 
the composition, of the Greek fire It was at length 
either discovered or stolen by the Mahometans, 
and, in tlie holy wars of Syria and Egypt, they 
retorted an invention, contrived against themselves, 
on the heads of the Christians A knight, who 
despised the swords and lances of the Saracens, 
relates, with heartfelt sincerity, Ins own fears, and 
those of Ins companions, at the sight and sound of 
the mischievous engine that discharged a torrent of 
the Greek fire, 'the feu Giegeois, as it is styled by 
the more early of the French writers It came 
flying through the air, says Joinville.y like a winged 
long-tailed dragon, about the thickness of a hogs- 
head, with the report of thunder and the velocity of 
lightning, and the darkness of the night was dis- 
pelled by this deadly illumination The use of the 
Greek, or, as it might now be called, of the Saracen, 
fire, was continued to the middle of the fourteenth 
century,* when the scientific or casual compound 

. ..__-a„ _ _ « - 
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of nitre, sulphur, and charcoal, effected a new re- 
volution in the art of war and the history of man- 
kind * 


, Constantinople and the Creek fire 

by the Arabs, might exclude the Arabs from the 
A D 721, &c entrance of Europe, but in the 

west, on the side of the Pyrenees, the provinces of 
Gaul were threatened and iniaded by the con- 
querors of Spain >> The decline of the French 
monarchy muted the attack of these insatiate fana- 
tics The descendants of Clovis had lost the in- 
heritance of his martial and ferocious spirit , and 
their misfortune or demerit has affixed the epithet 
of lazy to the last kings of the Merovingian race “ 
They ascended the throne without pouer, and sunk 
into the grave without a name A country palace, 
in the neighbourhood of Compiegnc,"* was allotted 
for their residence or prison but each year, in the 
mouth of March or May, they were conducted in a 
waggon drawn by oxen to the assembly of the 
Franks, to give audience to foreign ambassadors, 
and to ratify the acts of the mayor of the palace 
That domestic oiheer was become the minister of 
the nation and the master of the prince A public 
employment was converted into the patrimony of a 
private family the elder Pepin left a king of ma- 
ture years under the guardianship of his own widow 
and her child , and these feeble regents were forci- 
bly dispossessed bj the most active of Ins bastards 
A government, half savage and half corrupt, was 
almost dissolved , and the tributary dukes, the pro- 
vincial counts, and the territorial lords, w ere tempt- 
ed to despise the weakness of the monarch, and to 
imitate the ambition of the mayor Among these 
independent chiefs, one of the boldest and most 
successful was Eudes, duke of Aquitain, who, in 
the southern provinces of Gaul, usurped the authon- 
ty, and even the title, of king The Goths, the Gas- 
cons, and the Franks, assembled under the standard 
of this chnstian hero he repelled the first invasion 
of the Saracens, and Zama, lieutenant of the 
caliph, lost bis army and his life under the walls of 
Thoulouse The ambition of his successors was 
stimulated by revenge , they repassed the Pyrenees 
with the means and the resolution of conquest The 
advantageous situation which had recommended 
Narbonne* as the first Roman colony, was again 
chosen by the Moslems they claimed the province 
of Septemama or Languedoc as a just dependence j 
of the Spanish monarchy the vineyards of Gascony ’ 
and the city of Bourdeaux were possessed by the j 


« That extraordin-ir} mm, Friar Bacon, rernli two of the ircrc 
dients aaltpclre and sulphur, and concrals the third in a vntence a 
mjsteriuiia gibberish, as if he dreaded the rnnsequences of his uwi 
dKcovery {Bid„ BriL tol i p 4311 new edition ) 
b Tor tile invasion of France and the defeat of the Arabs by Charle 
Martel, see Uie Historia Arabiim (c 11—14 ) of Rodrric Ximenci 
armibisimp of Toledo, who had before him Ihe cliri«tian chronicle o 
pidore Paceiiaia, and the Mahometan history of Tfoiairi Tlie Mna 
lems are silent or cnnii<e in the account of their losses lint M Car 
donne (tom i p 129—131 ) has jtiven a pure and simple account ofol 
thathecmild cnilect from Ibn Hahkan Hidjazi, and an annua man 
writer The texts of the chronicles of France end lives of saints ir 
mserteil in the Collectinn of Bouquet, (tom iii ) and the Annals a 
"*r.i, who (tom III under the proper ycats) has restored the clirono 
™-y, which I! anticipated six years in the Annals of Baronins Tin 
uictionary of Bayle {Abiterame and lUmmta) has more merit fo 
lively reflection than original research 


Sovereign of Damascus and Samarcand , and the 
south of France, from the month of the Garonne to 
that of the Rhdne, assumed the manners and reli- 
gion of Arabia 

But these narrow limits were scorn- Expedition and 
ed by the spirit of Abdalraliman, or 
Abderame, who had been restored by a 731 
the calipb Hashem to the wishes of the soldiers and 
people of Spam That veteran and daring com- 
mander adjudged to the obedience of the prophet 
whatever yet remained of France or of Europe , and 
prepared to execute the sentence, at the bead of a 
formidable host, in the full confidence of surmount- 
ing all opposition either of nature or of man His 
first care was to suppress a domestic rebel, who 
commanded the most important passes of the Pyre- 
nees Munuza, a Moonsli chief, had accepted the 
alliance of the duke of Aquitain , and Eudes, from 
a motive of private or public interest, devoted liis 
beauteous daughter to the embraces of the African 
misbeliever But the strongest fortresses of Ccr- 
dagne were invested by a superior force , the rebel 
was overtaken and slam in the mountains , and his 
widow was sent a captive to Damascus, to gratify 
the desires, or more probably the vanity, of the 
commander of the faithful From the Pyrenees, 
Abderame proceeded without delay to the passage 
of the Rlifine and the siege of Arles An army of 
Christians attempted the relief of the city the tombs 
of their leaders were yet visible m the thirteenth 
century , and many thousands of their dead bodies 
were carried down the rapid stream into the Medi- 
terranean sea The arms of Abderame were not 
less successful on the side of the ocean He pass- 
ed without opposition the Garonne and Dordogne, 
which unite their waters in the gulf of Bourdeaux, 
but he found, beyond tliose nvers, the camp of the 
intrepid Eudes, who had formed a second army, 
and sustained a second defeat, so fatal to the Chris- 
tians, that, according to their sad confession, God 
alone could reckon the number of the slam The 
victorious Saracen overran the provinces of Aqui- 
tain, whose Gallic names are disguised, rathei than 
lost, in the modern appellations of Perigord, Sain- 
tonge, and Poitou his standards were planted on 
tlie walls, or at least before the gates, of Tours and 
of Sens , and his detachments overspread the king- 
dom of Burgundy as far as the well known cities of 
Lyons and Besanpon The memory of these devas- 
tations, for Abderame did not spare the country or 
the people, was long preserved by tradition , and 
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thciD\asion of France by the Moors or HabometanSv 
affords the ground>\tork of those fables, which have 
been so wildly disfigured in the romances of chival- 
ry, and so elegantly adoined by the Italian muse 
In the decline of society and art, the deserted cities 
could supply a slender booty to the Saracens , their 
richest spoil \i as found in the churches and monas- 
teries, which they stripped of their ornaments and 
delivered to the flames and the tutelar saints, 
both Hilary of Poitiers and Martin of Tours, forgot 
their miraculous powers in the defence of their own 
sepulchres ' A victorious line of march had been 
prolonged above a thousand miles from the rock of 
Gibraltar to the banks of the Loire , the repetition 
of an equal space would haie earned the Saracens 
to the confines of Poland and the Highlands of 
Scotland the Khine is not more impassable than 
the Nile or Euphrates, and the Arabian fleet might 
have sailed without a naval combat into the mouth 
of the Tliames Perhaps the interpietation of the 
Koran would now be taught in the schools of Ox- 
ford, and her pulpits might demonstrate to a cir- 
cumcised people the sanctity and truth of the reve- 
lation of Mahomet r 

Defeat of the From such calamities was Christen 

Chir^ M«tei, ^0™ delivered by the genius and for- 
A o 732 tune of one man Charles, the illegi- 
timate son of the elder Pepin, was content with the 
titles of mayor or duke of the Franks , but he de- 
served to become the father of a line of kings In 
a laborious administration of twentj-four years, ho 
restored and supported the dignity of the throne, 
and the rebels of Germany and Gaul weio succcs- 
siicly crushed by the activity of a warrior, who, in 
the same campaign, could display his banner on the 
Elbe, the Rhone, and the shores of the ocean In 
the public danger, he was summoned by the voice 
of his country , and his rival, the duke of Aquitain, 
was reduced to appear among the fugitives and 
suppliants “ Alas ' " exclaimed the Franks, “ what 
a misfortune' what an indignity' We have long 
heard of the name and conquests of the Arabs we 
wore appreliensive of their attack from the cast, 
they have now conquered Spain, and invade our 
country on the side of the west Yet their numbers 
and (since they have no buckler) their arms, are 
inferior to our own ” « If you follow my advice," re- 
plied the prudent mayor of the palace, » you will not 
interrupt their march, nor precipitate your attack 
They are like a torrent, which it is dangerous to 
stem in its career The thirst of riches and the 
consciousness of success, redouble their valour, and 
valour IS of more avail than ams or numbers Be 
patient till they have loaded themselves with the 
encumbrance of wealth The possession of wealth 

»uniu PilatiV%B5tntio..c“l ,nrend“?mM.dm ^l® «viUle«n. «cle 
> oiitininlor of rrcdecantis imnui., et coiwiJmp*,t The 


will divide their counsels and assuie your victory ” 
This subtle policy is perhaps a icfinement of the 
Arabian wnters , and the situation of Charles will 
suggest a more narrow and selflsh motive of pro- 
crastination , the secret desire of humbling the 
pnde, and wasting the provinces, of the rebel duke 
of Aquitain It is yet more probable, tliat the de- 
lays of Charles were inevitable and reluetant A 
standing army was unknown under the first and 
second race more than half the kingdom was now 
in the hands of the Saracens according to their 
respective situation, the Franks of Neustria and 
Austrasia were too conscious or too careless of the 
impending danger, and the voluntary aids of the 
Gcpidm and Germans w'ere separated bj a long in- 
tcrv'al from the standard of the chnstian general 
No sooner had he collected Ins forces, than he 
sought and found the enemy in the centre of France, 
between Tours and Poitiers His well-conducted 
march was covered by a range of hills, and Ab- 
derame appears to have been surprised by his un- 
expected piesonce The nations of Asia, Africa, 
and Europe, advanced with equal aidour to an 
encounter which would change the history of the 
world In the six first days of desultory combat, 
the horsemen and archers of the east maintained 
their advantage but in the closer onset of the 
seventh day, the orientals w'ere oppressed bj the 
strength and stature of the Germans, who, with 
stout hearts and ii on hands,'' asserted the civil and 
religious freedom of their posterity The epithet of 
Mm tel, the fTanimei , which has been added to the 
name of Charles, is expressive of his weighty and 
irresistible strokes the valour of Eudes vvas ex- 
cited by resentment and emulation , and their com- 
panions, m the eye of history, are the true peers 
and paladins of French chivaliy After a bloody 
field, in which Abdcrame was slam, the Saracens, 
in the close of the evening, rctiicd to their camp’ 
In the disorder and despair of the night, the v arious 
tnbes of Yemen and Damascus, of Africa and Spam, 
were provoked to turn their arms against each other ’ 
the remains of their host were suddenly dissolved, 
and each emu consulted his safety by a hasty and’ 
separate retreat At the dawn of day, the stillness of 
an hostile camp was suspected by the v ictonous Chris- 
tians on tlie report of their spies, they ventured to 
explore the riches of the vacant tents , but, if we ex- 
cept some celebrated relics, a small portion of the 
spoil was restored to the innocent and lawful ow ners. 
The joyfuJ tidings were soon diffused over the ca- 
tholic world, and the monks of Italy could affirm 
and believe that three hundred and fifty, or three 
hundred and seventy-five, thousand of the Maho- 
metans had been crushed by the hammer of Charles ,* 
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■while Tio more than fifteen hundred chnstians were 
slain in the field of Tours But this incredible tale 
IS sufficiently disproved by the caution of the French 
general, who apprehended the snares and accidents 
of a pursuit, and dismissed his German allies to 
their native forests The inactivity of a conqueror 
betrays the loss of strength and blood, and the most 
cruel execution is inflicted, not in the ranks of 
battle, but on the backs of a fljing enemy Yet the 
They retreat be "Victory of the Franks was complete 
fore the Vnniis and final , Aquitain was recovered by 
the arms of Eudes , the Arabs never resumed the 
conquest of Gaul, and they were soon driven be- 
yond the Pyrenees by Charles Martel and his va- 
liant race It might haie been expected that the 
sa'viour of Chnstendom would have been canonized, 
or at least applauded, by the gratitude of the clergy, 
who are indebted to his sword for their present ex- 
istence But in the public distress, the mayor of 
the palace had been compelled to apply the nclics, 
or at least the revenues, of the bishops and abbots, 
to the relief of the state and the reward of the sol- 
diers His merits were forgotten, his sacrilege alone 
was remembered, and, in an epistle to a Carlovin- 
gian prince, a Gallic synod presumes to declare that 
his ancestor was damned , that on the opening of 
his tomb, the spectators were affrighted by a smell 
of fire and the aspect of a homd dragon , and that 
a saint of the times was indulged with a pleasant 
vision of the soul and body of Charles Martel, burn- 
ing, to all eternity, in tlie abyss of hell ‘ 

Eieration of ihc ^he loss of an army, oi a province, 
Abtrt«s«3«, in the western world, was less pain- 

A U 746—750 ^ * 

ful to the court of Damascus, than 
the rise and progress of a domestic competitor 
Except among the Syrians, the caliphs of the 
house of Oramiyah had never been the objects 
of the public favour The life of Mahomet re- 
corded their perseverance in idolatry and rebel- 
lion tlieir conversion had been reluctant, their 
elevation irregular and factious, and their throne 
was cemented with the most holy and noble blood 
of Arabia The best of their race, the pious 
Omar, was dissatisfied with his own title, then 
personal virtues were insufficient to justify a de- 
parture fiom the order of succession , and the eyes 
and Wishes of the faithful were turned towards 
the line of Hashem and the kindred of the apostle 
of God Of these the Fatiinites were cither rash 
or pusillanimous , but the descendants of Abbas 
cherished, with courage and discretion, the hopes 
of their nsing fortunes Prom an obscure residence 
in Syria, they secretly despatched their agents and 
missionaries, who preached in the eastern provinces i 


tlie rrench ^Idiets amon^ nhom tliey had been shared It should seem 
that 111 ins letters to the Pope, Cudes usurped the hoiiuiir of the victory 
for ^hich he as chastised by the Trench innahsU, tiho, with equa 
falsehood accuse him of invjtins' the Siracens ^ 
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their hereditary indefeasible right, and Mohammed, 
the son of Ah, the son of Abdallah, the son of Abbas, 
the nude of tbe prophet, gave audience to the depu- 
ties of Chorasan, and accepted their free gift of four 
bundled thousand pieces of gold After the death 
of Mohammed, the oath of allegiance was adminis- 
tered in the name of Ins son Ibrahim to a numerous 
band of votaiies, wlio expected only a signal and a 
leader, and tlie governor of Chorasan continued to 
deplore liis fruitless admonitions and the deadly 
slumber of tbe caliphs of Damascus, till lie him- 
self, with all Ins adherents, was driven from the 
city and palace of Mem, by the rebellions arms of 
Abu Moslem "> That maker of kings, the author, 
as he IS named, of the call of the Abbassidcs, was 
at length rewarded for Ins presumption of merit 
with the usual gratitude of courts A mean, per- 
haps a foreign, extraction could not repress the as- 
piring energy of Abu Moslem Jealous of Ins wives, 
liberal of his wealth, prodigal of Ins own blood and 
of that of others, be could boast with pleasure, and 
possibly with truth, that he had destroyed six hun- 
dred thousand of Ins enemies , and suoh was the 
intrepid gravitj’ of Ins mind and countenance, tliat 
he was never seen to smile except on a day of battle 
In the visible separation of parties the if teen was 
consecrated to the Fatimites , the Ommiades were 
distinguished by tbe white , and the Had , as the 
most adverse, was naturally adopted by the Abbas- 
sides Their turbans and garments were stained 
with that gloomj colour two black standards, on 
pike-stavcs nine cubits long, w'crc borne aloft in the 
van of Abu Moslem , and their allegorical names of 
the night and the shadow obscurely represented tbe 
indissoluble union and perpetual succession of the 
line of Hasbem From tbe Indus to the Euphrates 
the east was convulsed by tbe quarrel of the white 
and the black factions , the Abbassidcs were most 
frequently victorious , but tlieir public success was 
clouded by the personal misfortune of their chief 
Tbe court of Damascus, awakening from a long 
slumber, resolved to prevent the pilgnmage of 
Mecca, which Ibrahain bad undertaken with a 
splendid retinue, to recommend himself at once to 
die favour of the prophet and of tbe people A 
detachment of cavalry intercepted Ins march and 
arrested his person, and tbe unhappy Ibrahim, ^ 
snatched awaj from tbe promise of untasted royalty, 
expired in iron fetters in the dungeons of Harari 
His two younger brothers, Safiab and Almansor, 
eluded the search of the tyrant, and lay concealed 
at Cufa, till the zeal of the people and the approach 
of his eastern friends allowed them to expose tlieir 
persons to the impatient public On Friday, in the 
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dress of a caliph, in the colours of the sect, Saffah 
proceeded with rcli^ous and military pomp to the 
mosch ascending the pulpit, he prayed and preach- 
ed as the lawful successor of Mahomet , and, after 
his departure, his kinsmen bound a willing people 
by an oath of fidelity But it was on the hanks of 
the Zab, and not in the mosch of Giifa, that this im- 
portant controversy was determined Every advan- 
tage appeared to be on the side of the white faction 
the authonty of established government, an army of 
an hundred and twenty thousand soldiers, against 
a sixth part of that number , and the presence and 
merit of the caliph Mervan, the fourteenth and last 
of the house of Ommiyali Before liis accession to 
the throne he had deserved, by his Georgian warfare, 
the honourable epithet of the ass of Mesopotamia 
and he might have been ranked among the greatest 
pnnccs, had not, says Ahulfcda, the eternal order 
decreed that moment for the rum of lus family , a 
decree against which all human prudence and for- 
titude must struggle in vain The orders of Mervan 
were mistaken, or disobeyed the return of his 
horse, from which he had dismounted on anccessaiy 
occasion, impressed the belief of lus death and the 
enthusiasm of the black squadrons was ably con- 
ducted by Abdallah, the uncle of lus competitor 
After an irretrievable defeat, the caliph escaped to 
Mosul , but the colours of the Abhassides were dis- 
played from the rampart he suddenly repassed the 
Tigris, cast a melancholy look on his palace of 
Haran, crossed the Euphrates, abandoned the forti- 
fications of Damascus, and, without halting in Pa- 
lestine, pitched his last and fatal camp at Busir on 
Tall of Hie Om banks of the Nile “ His speed was 

A D"760,'Fcb 10 incessant diligence of 

Abdallah, who in eieiy step of the 
pursuit acquired strength and leputation the re- 
mains of the white faction were finally vanquished 
in Egypt , and the lance, w'hicli terminated the life 
and anxiety of Mervan, was not less welcome per- 
haps to the unfortunate than to the victorious chief 
The merciless inquisition of the conqueror eradi- 
cated the most distant branches of the hostile race 
their bones were scattered, their memory was ac- 
cursed, and the martyrdom of Hossein was abun- 
dantly revenged on the posterity of his tyrants 
Fourscore of the Ommiades, who had yielded to the 
faith or clemeney of tlieir foes, were invited to a ban- 
quet at Damascus The laws of hospitality were 
violated by a promiscuous massacre the hoard was 
spread oier their fallen bodies , and the festivity of 
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the guests was enlivened by 
dying groans By the event of the civil war tlic 
dynasty of the Abhassides was firmly established , 
hut the Christians only could triumph in the mutual 
hatred and common loss ofthc disciples of Mahomet r 
Yet the thousands who were swept ofSpam, 
away by the sword of war might have A D 755 
been speedily rctneved in the succeeding genera- 
tion, if the consequences of the revolution had not 
tended to dissolve the power and unity of the em- 
pire of the Saracens In the proscription of tho 
Ommiades, a royal youth of the name of Abdalrah 
man alone escaped the rage of his enemies, who 
hunted tlic wandering exile from the banks of the 
Euphrates to the valleys of mount Atlas His pre- 
sence in the neighbourhood of Spain revived the 
zeal of the white faction Tlic name and cause of 
the Abhassides had been first vindicated by the 
Persians , the west had been pure from civil arms , 
and the servants of the abdicated family still held, 
by a precarious tenure, the inhcntance of their lands 
and the ofliccs of government Strongly prompted 
by gratitude, indignation, and fear, they invited the 
grandson of the caliph Hashem to ascend tlie throne 
of his ancestors , and, in lus desperate condition, 
the extremes of rashness and pmdence were almost 
the same The acclamations of the people sainted 
his landing on the coast of Andalusia, and, after a 
successful struggle, Ahdalrahman established the 
throne of Cordova, and was the father of the Om- 
miades of Spain, who reigned above two hundred 
and fifty years from the Atlantic to the Pyrenees '' 
He slew in battle a lieutenant of the Abhassides, 
who had invaded lus dominions with a fleet and 
army the head of Ala, in salt and camphire, was 
suspended by a daring messenger before the palace 
of Mecca , and the caliph Almansor rejoiced in his 
safety, that he ivas removed by seas and lands from 
such a formidable adversary Their mutual designs 
or declarations of offensive war evaporated without 
eflcct , but instead of opening a door to the con- 
quest of Europe, Spain was dissevered from the 
trunk of the monarchy, engaged in perpetual hosti- 
lity with tlic cast, and inclined to peace and fnend- 
ship with the Christian sovereigns of Constantinople 
and France The example of the Om- 
miades was imitated by the real or tUc caiipiiate 
fictitious progeny of AIi, the Ednssites of Maun- 
tania, and the more powerful Fatimitcs of Africa 
and Egypt In the tenth century, the chair of Ma- 
homet was disputed by three caliphs or commandeis 
« . 
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of the faithful, 11110 reigned at Bagdad, Cairoan, 
and Cordova, excommunicated each other, and 
agreed only in a principle of discord, that a sectary 
IS more odious and criminal than an unbeliever *■ 

, , , Mecca ivas the patrimony of the line 

Maprnincence of^^, .* _ 

tiie ci!iph< of Hasbem, yet the Abhassides were 
A D 7 W -960 jjg^er tempted to reside either in the 
birth-place or the city of the prophet Damascus 
was disgraced by the choice, and polluted with the 
blood, of the Ommiades , and, after some hesitation, 
Almansor, the brother and successor of Saifah, laid 
tlie foundations of Bagdad,* tlie impenal seat of his 
posterity dunng a reign of five hundred years ‘ The 
chosen spot is on the eastern bank of the Tigris, 
about fifteen miles above the ruins of Modain the 
double wall was of a circular form , and such uas 
the rapid increase of a capital, now dwindled to a 
provincial town, that the funeral of a popular saint 
might be attended by eight hundred thousand men 
and sixty thousand women of Bagdad and the ad- 
jacent Milages In this city nf peace," amidst the 
nches of the cast, the Abbassidcs soon disdained 
the abstinence and frugality of the first caliphs, and 
aspired to emulate the magnificence of the Persian 
kings After his wars and buildings, Almansor left 
behind him in gold and siher about thirty millions 
sterling, * and this treasure was exhausted in a few 
3 eirs by the vices or virtues of bis children His 
son Mahadi, in a single pilgnniage to Mecca, ex- 
pended SIX millions of dinars of gold A pious and 
charitable motive may sanctify the foundation of 
cisterns and caraianseras, which he distnbuted 
along a measured road of seven hundred miles , but 
his tram of camels, laden with snow, could serve 
only to astonish the natives of Arabia, and to refresh 
the fruits and liquors of tlie royal banquet 1 The 
courtiers would surely praise the liberality of his 
grandson Almamon, who gave away four-fifths of 
the income of a province, a sum of two millions four 
hundred thousand gold dinars, before he drew Ins 
foot from the stump At the nuptials of the same 
pnnee, a thousand pearls of die largest size 11 ere 
showered on the head of the bride,* and a lottery of 
lands and houses displaj ed the capricious bounty 
of fortune The glories of the court were brighten- 
ed, rather than impaired, in the decline of the em- 

r I shall not stop to refute the strange errors and fancies of Sir Wil 
ham Temple (his Works vol in p 371—374. octaro edilioii,) and 
Voltaire, (Histoire Genenie, c XKt in tom n p 124 125 edition de 
Lausanne ] concerning the disision of the Ssnceii empire Themis. 
tikes of Voltaire proceeded from the srant of kiinwlcdt,e ur reflection, 
but Sir William sras deceiscd b) a Spanish impostor, srho has framed 
in aimer} phal history oftlie conquest ofSpain by the Arabs 

s The geographer llAnville, (lEuphrste et (eTigrr p 121 — 123) 
and the orientalist D Herbelot, f Bibhotheque, p 1G7 tC8 ) ma} suffice 
for the knoirled,.e ofBa.,dad Our tras ellers Pietro della Valle (tom 
1 p 088— 608 ) Tavernier, (tom i p 230-2.18 ) Theienot, (part ii p 
209-212 ) Otter (tom i p 162-16S)and Niebuhr, (Vo}age «, 
Arable, tom n p tlSS— 271 ) hare <een only its decay and the Xii 
bian geographer, (p 204 ) and the travelling Jew, nenjamin of Tiidela 
vltinerarium, p 112—123 a Const lEmpereur apuilElzesir 1633) 
are the only writers of my acquaintance, who have known Bagdad un 
dec the reipO of the Abbassides 

t The foundations of Ba„did were hid A H 1 15 A D TGX Mosta 
sem the last of the Abbassides was taken and put to death by tlie Tar 
tars A H 656 A D 1258 the 20th of February 

n Medinat al Salem, Dar al Salem Urbs pacts, or as is more neatly 
coropijunded b} the Byzantine writers E<oi,vaira3cr(Irenopohs } Tliere 
IS some dispute concerning the etymology of Bagdad, hut the first syl 
table IS allowed to signify a garden in the Persian tongue , the garden 


pire, and a Greek ambassador migbt admire, or pity, 
tbe magnificence of the feeble Moctader “The 
calipb’s whole army,” says the historian Abulfeda, 
“both horse and foot, was under anns, ivhich to- 
gether made a body of one hundred and sixty thou- 
sand men His state-ofiieers, the faiountt slaves, 
stood near him in splendid apparel, tbeir belts glit- 
tering uitli gold and gems Near them were seven 

thousand eunuchs, four thousand of them white, tlie 
remainder black The porters or door-keepers were 
in number seven hundred Barges and boats, with 
the most superb dceorations, u ere seen swimming 
upon tbe Tigris Nor nas the palace itself less 
splendid, in which ncre hungup thirty-eight thou- 
sand pieces of tapestry, tii elve thousand fi\ e hun- 
dred of which were of silk embroidered with gold 
The carpets on the floor were twenty-two thousand 
A hundred lions were brought out, with a keeper 
to each lion * Among tbe other spectacles of rare 
and stupendous Inxurj , w as a tree of gold and sih er 
spreading into eighteen large branches, on which, 
and on the lesser boughs, sat a variety of birds made 
of tbe same precious metals, as w ell as the leaves of 
the tree While the machinery aifected sponta- 
neous motions, the several birds warbled their na- 
tural harmonj Through this scene of magn'ficcnce, 
the Greek ambassador was led by the vizir to the 
foot of the caliph's throne ” *> In the west, the Om- 
miadcs of Spain supported, with equal pomp, the 
title of commander of tbe faithful Three miles 
from Cordova, m honour of his favourite sultana, 
the third and greatest of tbe Abdalrahmans con- 
structed the city, palace, and gardens of Zthra 
Twenty-fiv e 3 cars, and above three millions sterling, 
were employed by the founder his liberal taste 
invited the artists of Constantinople, the most skil- 
ful sculptors and architects of the age , and the 
buildings were sustained or adorned bj twelve 
hundred columns of Spanish and African, of Greek 
and Italian, marble The hall of audience was in- 
crusted with gold and pearls, and a great bason 
in the centre was surrounded with the curious and 
costly figures of birds and quadrupeds In a lofty 
pavilion of the gardens, one of these basons and 
fountains, so delightful in a sultry climate, was re- 
plenished not with water, but with tlie purest quick- 

of Did 1 cliristian Iicrmit, wliove cell had been the only habitation on 
tile spot 

X ueliniiit III ecrano «e^cpntics millie^ mille ^tateres, et qnater et 
>)cies milliesmilleaurco^atirpos Elmacin Hist Saracen p 126 * I 
hire reckoned tlie(,nlil pieces it eight slnUings ind the proportion to 
the silver as ttvelvc to one But I will never answer for the numbers of 
Lrpenius md the Latins arc scarcely abo\e the savaLCs in the Ian- 
Cruage of irithmetic 

y I) Herbelot p 530 Ahtiireda,p 134 Nivem Meccara apportavit, 
rero ibi aiit nuiiqmm aiit mrissime \ isam 

X Abnlfedi p 184 189 describes the splendour and liberality of Al 
mamon niilton IiasTlIiided to (his oriental custom 

—Or where the (.orgeou^ rast with richest liand, 

Showers on her kings Barbaric pearls and gold 
I have uxed the modern word lottery^ to expre^ the missxha of the 
Ipnnan emperorv which entitled to some prize tlie person wlio caught 
tiiein IS they were thrown among the crowd 

a When Bell of AnUrmonj (Travels vol i p 99 ) accomninied the 
Russian ambassador to the audience of the unfortunate Shili tlussein of 
Persia tico lions were introduced to denote the power of the king oier 
the nercest animals * 

b Abiilfed't p 237 D Herbelot p 609 This embassy wa« rcecned 
at j^gdid, A n 305 A D 917 In the passage of Ahulfedn, I have 
used, with ^mc ^iriations, the English translation of the learned and 



